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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOLIO  EDITION. 


IT  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven 
by  the  fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good ;  to  be  exposed  to 
censure,  without  hope  of  praise ;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for 
Reflect,  where  socccss  would  have  been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 


Among  the*e  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries-  whom  mankind  have 
considered,  not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths  through  which 
Learning  and  Genius  press  forward  to  conqoent  and  glory,  without  bestowing  a  smile 
on  the  bumble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach,  and  even  this  nega- 
tive recompense  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  which,  while  it  was  employed  in  Hie  cultivation  of  every  species  of  litera- 
ture, has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread,  under  the  direction  of 
chance,  into  wild  exuberance;  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion;  and  ex- 
posed to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  undertaking,  I  found  our  speech  copious 
without  order,  and  energetick  without  rules:  wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  was 
perplexity  to  be  disentangled,  and  confusion  to  be  regulated  ;  choice  was  to  be  made 
out  of  bonnrftess  variety,  without  any  established  principle  of  selection ;  adulterations 
were  to  he  detected,  without  a  settled  test  of  purity  ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of  any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or 
acknowledged  authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  general  grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the 
perusal  of  our  writers;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate 
any  word  or  phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary,  which,  by 
decrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  establishing  to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
such  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested  to  me;  experience,  which  practice 
and  observation  were  continually  increasing ;  and  analogy,  which,  though  in  some 
words  obscure,  was  evident  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unsettled  and  for- 
tuitous, I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent  in  our 
tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  in- 
convenient, and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary,  roust  be  tolerated  among  the  im- 
perfections of  human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may 
not  be  increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded :  but  every  lan- 
gnaie  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duly  of  the  lexi- 
cographer to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral,  all  words  of  necessary  or  coinmou 
ti>e  were  spoken  before  they  were  written;  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  any 
visible  signs,  must  have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we  now  observe  those 
who  cannot  read  to  catch  sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently.  Wheu 
this  wild  and  barbarous  /argon  was  first  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  en- 
deavoured to  express,  as  he  con  Id,  the  sounds  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce 
or  to  receive,  and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  already  vitiated  in  speech. 
The  powers  of  the  letters,  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  language,  must  have 
been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  therefore  different  bands  would  exhibit  the  same 
6oo rid  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a  great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the 
tame  country,  which  will  always  be  observed  to  grow  fewer,  and  less  different,  as 
books  are  multiplied;  and  from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by  letters, 
proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling  observable  in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  I  suppose 
in  the  first  bocks  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or  destroys  analogy,  and  produces 
loos  formations,  that,  being  once  incorporated,  can  never  be  afterward  elis- 
or reformed. 
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Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from  long,  strength  from  Strang,  darling 
from  dear,  breadth  from  broad,  from  dry,  drought,  and  from  high,  height,  which 
Milton,  in  zeal  for  analogy,  writes  highth:  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus 
una ?  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vowels,  which  arc  so  capriciously  pro- 
nounced, and  so  differently  modified,  by  accident  or  affectation,  not  only  in  every 
province,  but  in  every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists,  little 
regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of  one  language  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errours  in  orthography,  but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so 
deep  in  the  English  language,  that  criticism  can  never  wash  them  away:  these, 
therefore,  must  be  permitted  to  remain  untouched;  but  many  words  have  likewise 
been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  ignorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed;  and  some  still  continue  totbe  variously  written,  as 
authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to  inquire  the  true  ortho- 
graphy, which  I  have  always  considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have 
therefore  referred  them  to  their  original  languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant ,  enchant- 
ment, enchanter,  after  the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin ;  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  inttre,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  immediately  received  from 
the  Latin  or  the  French,  since  at  the  time  when' we  had  dominions  in  France,  we 
had  Latin  service  in  our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that  the  French 
generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have  few  Latin  words,  among  the  terms  of  domestick 
use,  which  are  not  French;  but  many  French,  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  apparent,  I  have  been  often  obliged  to 
sacrifice  uniformity  to  custom ;  thus  I  write,  in  compliance  with  a  numberless  ma- 
jority, convey  and  inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and  phantom;  sometimes  the  de- 
rivative varies  from  the  primitive,  as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  and  repetition. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same  power,  are  used  indifferently  with- 
out any  discoverable  reason  of  choice,  as  in  soap,  sope;  fewel,  fuel,  and 
many  others ;  which  I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who  search  for  them 
under  either  form*  may  not  search  in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word,  the  mode  of  spelling  by  which 
it  is  inserted  in  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be  considered  as  that  to  which  I 
give,  perhaps  not  often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the  examples,  to  every 
author  his  own  practice  unmolested,  that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages,  and 
judge  between  us :  but  this  question  is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  repnted  or 
by  real  learning ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have  thought  little  on  sounds 
and  derivations ;  some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  liave  neglected  those  in 
which  our  words  are  commonly  to  be  sought.  Thus  Hammond  *  riles  feciblencss  for 
feasibleness,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined  it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin; 
and  some  words,  such  as  dependant,  dependent ;  dependence,  dependence,  vary  their  final 
syllable,  as  one  or  another  language  is  present  to  the  writer. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned  without  controu),  and 
vanity  sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with 
a  scholar's  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  those  few,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to 
recommend  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on 
verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety,  the 
orthography  of  their  fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to  be  knowri,  is  of 
more  importance  than  to  be  right.  Change,  says  Hooker,  is  not  made  without  in- 
convenience, even  from  worse  to  better.  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  slow  improvements 
of  gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  written  language  to  comply  with  the 
corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  variation  of  time  or  place 
makes  different  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  clianges  which  will  again  be  changed, 
while  imitation  is  employed  hi  observing  the  in . 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does  not  proceed  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  influence  on  human  happiness , 
or  that  troth  may  not  be  successfully  taught  bv  modes  of  spelling  fanciful  and  erro- 
neous :  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography,  as  to  forget  that  words  are  the  daughters 
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uf  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  seas  •/  heaven.  Language  is  only  the 
of  science,  and  words  are  bot  the  signs  of  ideas :  I  with,  however,  that  the  instrument 
miirt.t  be  less  apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  permanent,  like  the  things  which 
tfcf*  denote. 

Id  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  neglected  the  pronunciation,  which 
I  have  directed,  by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or  elevated  syllable.  It  will 
tomcttmcs  be  fonud,  that  the  accent  is  placed  by  the  author  quoted,  on  a  different 
ijItabJe  from  that  marked  in  the  alphabetical  series:  it  it  then  to  be  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has,  in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong. 
Short  directions  are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound  of  letters  is  irregular;  and  if 
they  are  sometimes  omitted,  defect  in  such  minnte  observations  will  be  more  easily 


they  are  sometimes  omitted,  defect  in  such  minnte  obse nation 8  will  be 
firmed,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography  and  signification  of  words,  their  Ety- 
mology was  necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  were  therefore  to  be  divided  into 
primitives  and  derivatives.  A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be  traced  no  further 
to  any  English  root;  thus  circumspect,  circumvent,  circumstance,  delude,  cone  *re,  and 
complicate,  though  compounds  in  the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives  are  all 
ti*o»e  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  primitives,  with  an  accuracy  sometimes 
needless ;.  for  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from  remorr,  lovely  from  I  we, 
ecmccnly  from  concave,  and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate?  but  this  grammatical 


the  scheme  of  my  work  did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  in  examining  the  general  fabrick  of  a  language,  to  trace  one  word  from 
another,  by  noting  the  Asual  modes  of  derivation  aud  inflection  ;  and  uniformity  must 
be  preserved  in  systematical  works,  though  sometimes  at  the  expeuse  of  particular 
propriety. 

Among  other  derivative  I  have  been  careful  to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous 
plurals  of  nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  which  in  the  Teutonick  dialects  are  very 
frequent,  and,  though  familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them,  interrupt  and 
embarrass  the  learners  of  our  language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  oar  primitives  have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and 
Teutonick :  under  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues ;  and 
under  the  Teutonick  range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred  dialects.  Most  of 
our  potovltables  are  Roman,  and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often  Teutonick. 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  perhaps  sometimes  happened  that  I  have 
mentioned  only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  French ;  and  con- 
sidering myself  as  employed  only  iu  the  illustration  of  my  own  language,  I  liave  not 
been  very  careful  to  observe  whether  the  Latin  would  be  pure  or  barbarous,  or  flic 
French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonick  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner, 
the  only  names  which  I  have  forborn  to  quote  when  I  copied  their  books;  not  that 
I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  I  might  spare  a 
general  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgment.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  instructors  ami  benefactors,  Junius  appears 
lo  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  rectitude  of  understanding. 
Junius  was  accurately  skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages,  Skinner  probably  ex- 
amined the  ancient  and  remoter  dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into  dictionaries ; 
hut  the  learning  of  Junta*  is  often  of  no  other  nse  than  to  show  him  a  track  by  which 
he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which  Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the 
shortest  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous :  Junius  is  always  full 
of  knowledge ;  but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  fre- 
quently disgraced  by  his  absurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not  perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation 
when  they  find  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison  ; 
bat  whatever  reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attainments,  it  can  be  no 
criminal  degree  of  censorionsness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of  judgment, 
who  can  seriously  derive  arrow  from  drama,  because  Itfe  is  a  drama,  and  drama  is  a 
art  am  ;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive 
„  ssscn  from  **w,  monos,  single  or  solitary,  who  considers  that  grief  naturally  loves  to 
be  alone.* 

•  That  I  mar  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  irreverently  of  Junius,  I  have  here  subjoined  a 
fir*  tpecimene  of  hU  etymological  extravegwee. 
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Onr  knowledge  of  the  northern  lileratnrc  is  so  scanty,  that  of  words  undoubtedly 
Teutonic  ft,  the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  language;  and  I  have 
therefore  inserted  Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider  not  as  radical,  but 
parallel,  not  as  the  parents,  but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  arc  represented  as  thns  related  by  descent  or  cognation,  do  not 
always  agree  in  Pcnse :  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  aathors,  to  degenerate 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change  their  country. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological  inquiries,  if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  be  found 
such  as  may  easily  pa«s  into  eaefi  other,  or  such  as  may  both  be  referred  to  one 
general  i<lca 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  easily  found  in  the  volnmes  where 
it  is  particularly  anil  p<  fessedly  deli? ered ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of 
derivation,  the  orlhofcnphy  was  soou  adjusted.  But  to  collect  the  Wokds  of  our 
language  was  a  task  o:  greater  difficulty:  the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  was  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  when  tney  were  exhausted,  what  was  yet  wanting  must  be 
sought  by  fortuitous  and  ungnided  excursion*  into  books,  and  gleaned  as  industry 
should  find,  or  chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of  a  living  speech. 
My  search,  however,  has  been  either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  augmented 
the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  or  appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  words 
which  have  relation  to  proper  names,  such  as  Avian,  Sociman,  <  alvinist,  Benedictine, 
Mahometan  ;  but  have  retained  thone  of  a  more  general  nature,  as  Heathen,  Pagan. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  ret  eived  such  as  could  be  found  either  in  books  of 
science  or  technical  dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inserted,  from  philosophical  writers, 
words  which  are  supported  perhaps  only  by  n  single  authority,  and  which  being  not 
admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet  as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  mnst  depend 
for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduced  by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  ignorance  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness,  by  compliance  with 
fashion,  or  lust  of  innovation,  I  have  registered  as  they  occurred,  though  commonly 
only  to  censure  them,  and  warn  others  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless  fo- 
reigners to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  because  they  were  unnecessary  or  ex- 
uberant; but  have  received  those  which  by  different  writers  have  been  differently 
formed,  as  viscid,  and  viscidity,  viscous,  and  viscosity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom  noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a 
signification  different  from  that  which  the  components  have  in  their  simple  state. 
Tims  highway  mat,  woodman,  and  horsreourser,  require  an  explanation ;  but  of  thief- 
like  or  coachdriver  no  notice  was  needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning 
of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and  settled  analogy,  like  diminutive  adjec- 
tives in  ixh,  as  greenish,  bluish;  adverbs  in  ly,  as  dally,  openly;  substantives  in  ness, 
as  riteness.  faultineu  ;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  sometimes  have  been  omitted, 
when  I  had  no  authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not  that  they  are  not 
genuine  and  regular  offsprings  of  English  rools,  but  because  their  relation  to  the 
primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signification  cannot  be  mistaken. 

BANISH,  rrligare.  rx  fanno  r«J  territorio  rsigere,  in  exilium  agrrt.  G.  banrnir.  If.  hmrndirt,  bamdeg- 
eiare.  tl.  bamdir.  B.  bannen .  /Evi  medii  acriptorea  ban  n  ire  dleebant.  V.  Spcltn.  in  Bannuni  et  in 
Banleuga.  Quomam  verb  r«g  ionum  urbiuniq  ;  limitca  arduit  plcrumq  j  montibus.  aim  fluminibu«, 
lon|W  rteniq;  flexuoiiiq  ;  anguttiisimanim  viarum  amfr.vtibus  includcb-nuir,  ticri  potett  id  genua 
Hmitrt  ban  did  ab  «oqu»d  !•..•.>  et  tenalf*  TarcntinU  olitn.  alctiti  tradit  Hcsvchhit.  vocabantur 
m  Xoiu  mal  #4  ftvrwNt  Ho*.  "  obl»quat  ac  mimrae  in  rectum  tendentea  viae."  Ac  (ortaue  quoque  hue 
factt  qn<  d  RaMi.  eoriem  Uef  ychto  true,  dicebant  cr*  ffmyyC}^,  monten  lldooa. 

EMPTY,  eintic,  earaai,  maau.  A.  S.  JF.mt\t-  Neaoo  an  tint  ab  U>Ij<  vet  #ui"a*».  Vnmn,  evomo, 
voRiitu  evarn      V  interim  etytnnlogiam  banc  non  obscure  ftrm^re  codex  Rash.  Mat.  xii. 

•bi  antique  *criptum  invtalmut  gtimmeied  hit  rmetig.      lnveuit  earn  vacanteni." 

Hli.L,  man*,  r.  (In.  A  6-  hfll.  Quod  vkderi  potest  abscistum  ex  «o>*^  vet  mPW*.  ColtU.  tumulus, 
1ocu»  in  piano  editior.    Horn.  II.  b.  v.  fli  i.  Ici  U  n*  Tptw4f*U  xix**  Atvna  Ubi  authori  brevi- 

um  »cho»|..rum  ex  p.  tbw;  est         i.****,  ytttotxi  h*x*. 

NAP,  to  take  a  map.  Uormxre.  €vmttm mi*crre  Cym.  Ae^aiaa.  A.  S.  kmafpan.  Quod  postremum 
•  idcti  potest  de*unipium  c«  nafa^,  ob««  uritiu,  tcncbmi  nihil  enim  arque  wilet  contiliare  lomnum, 
quftm  caliginofa  prcfuTnlr  noni*  obtcuritai. 

STAMMKRER,  Balbus,  b»«-u*.  <*oth.  STAMMS.  A.  S.  sterner,  ttamvr.  D.  ttam.  B.  ttamrler.  9u. 
itamma.    III.  daair.  Sunt  a  v-  rel  o»ixbX>«»,  mmii  loquacitate  alio*  oflendere  ;  quod  tinnedlte, 

l.-iuentea  libentiuirot  garrire  aoleant  j  vel  quod  aliis  niimi  »empcr  tideantur,  etiam  parchsimc 
loquentes. 
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in  ing,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the  cosik,  the  leading  of  the  amy, 
art  always  neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  verb,  except  when 
they  *iguify  things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have  therefor?  a  plural  number,  as  dwcl- 
hcrng ;  or  have  an  absolute  and  abstract  signification,  as  colouring,  painting, 


The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless,  by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality 
than  action,  they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives ;  as  a  thinking  man,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence; a  paring  horse,  a  horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to  call  parti- 
apvti  aajectkes.  But  neither  are  these  always  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly 
to  be  understood,  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by  consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted,  when  they  arc  found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or 
when  they  have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  revival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  cbaracteristicks  of  a  language,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of  my  predecessors, 
by  inserting  great  numbers  of  compounded  wonts,  us  may  be  found  under  after, 
/off,  nnc,  night,  fair,  and  many  more.  These,  numerous  as  the\  arc,  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  the  frame  of  our  language 
and  modes  of  our  combination  amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by  which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repeti- 
tion, and  tat  to  signify  contrariety  or  privation,  all  the  examples  cannot  be  accumu- 
lated, because  the  use  of  these  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limited, 
that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as 


irly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occasiou  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  re- 
quire Lhera. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more  frequent  in  onr  language  than  perhaps 
in  any  other,  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  modify  the 
signification  of  many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined;  as  to  come  off,  to  escape  by  a 
fetch;  to  fail  on,  to  attack,  to  fall  off,  to  apostatize;  to  break  off,  to  stop  abruptly; 
to  bear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  in,  to  comply ;  to  gice  over,  to  cease ;  to  set  off,  to  embel- 
lish ;  to  $et  ta,  to  begin  a  continual  tenour ;  to  set  out,  to  begin  a  course  or  journey ; 
to  take  off,  to  copy;  with  innumerable  expressions  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  some 
appear  wildly  irregular,  being  so  far  distant  from  the  sense  of  the  simple  words,  that 
no  sagacity  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  the  preseut  use. 
TWse  1  have  noted  with  great  care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the 
collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far  assisted  the  students  of  our  language, 
that  tlm  kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  insuperable ;  and  the  combinations 
of  verbs  and  particles,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained  by  comparison 
with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the  name  of  Bailey,  Ainncorth,  Philips, 

Dictionaries  subjoined;  of  these  I  am  not  always  certain 


Diet .  for 

they  are  read  in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of  such  I  have 
omitted  many,  because  I  had  never  read  them ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escaped  my  notice :  they  are,  however, 
to  be  yet  considered  as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former  dictionaries.  Others, 
which  I  considered  as  useful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at  present 
support  them  by  authorities,  I  have  suffered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation, 
claiming  the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  being  sometimes  credited  with- 
out proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are  grammatically  considered ;  they  are 
referred  to  the  different  parts  of  speech;  traced,  when  they  are  irregularly  inflected, 
through  their  various  terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observations,  not  indeed  of  great 
or  striking  importance,  separately  considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our 
language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or  forgotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  malignity  most  frequently  to  fasten  is 
the  Explanation ;  in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those,  who  are  perhaps  not  in- 
clined to  be  pleased,  since  I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myself.  To  inter- 
pret a  language  by  itself  is  very  difficult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  syno- 
nimes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  them  has  not  more  thao  one  appellation ;  nor 
by  paraphrase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described.  When  the  nature  of 
tbings  is  nnknown,  or  the  notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in  various 
minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions  are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will 
he  ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography,  that 
uot  only  darkness,  but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it;  things  may  be  not  only  too 
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little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be  happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the  rise 
of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms* cannot  al- 
ways be  found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing  something  intuitively 
known,  and  evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use  of 
words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  sense  is  too  subtle  and  evanescent  to  be  fixed 
in  a  paraphrase ,  such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the  grammarians  termed  eiyletives, 
and,  in  dead  languages,  are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty  sounds,  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  a  verse,  or  to  modulate  a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceived  in  living 
tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it  be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  form 
of  expresion  can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  moch  increased  by  a  class  of  verbs  too  frequent  in 
the  English  language,  of  which  the  signification  is  so  loose  and  general,  the  ose  so 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first  idea,  that 
it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the  maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limitations,  or  interpret  idem  by  any 
words  of  distinct  and  settled  meaning :  such  are  bear,  break,  come,  cast,  fall,  get^ 
give,  do,  put,  set,  go,  run,  make,  take,  turn,  throw.  If  of  these  the  whole  power  is 
not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  while  our  language  is  yet 
living,  and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  tongue  that  speaks  it,  these  words  are 
hourly  shifting  their  relations,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a  dictionary,  than 
a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a  storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  picture  iu 
the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied  with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are 
not  easily  reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  explication;  this  difficulty  is  not 
less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I  have  laboured  them 
with  diligence,  I  hope  with  success;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task, 
which  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  because  1  do  not  understand  them ; 
these  might  have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconvenience,  but  I  would  not 
so  far  indulge  my  vanity  as  to  decline  this  confession:  for  when  Tally  owns  himself 
ignorant  whether  Itssus,  in  the  twelve  tables,  means  a  funeral  song,  or  mourning  gar- 
ment;  and  Aristotle  doubts  whether  in  the  Iliad,  signifies  a  mule,  or  muleteer, 
I  may  surely,  without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  happier  industry,  or  future 
information. 

The  rigonr  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that  the  explanation,  and  the 
tear  J  explained,  should  be  always  reciprocal;  this  1  have  always  endeavoured  bnt 
could  not  always  attain.  Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonimons ;  a  new  term  was 
not  introduced,  bnt  because  the  former  was  thought  inadequate:  names,  therefore, 
have  often  many  ideas,  ~bct  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
-  use  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can  very  seldom  be  sup- 
plied by  circumlocution ;  nor  is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  interpre- 
tations, because  the  sense  may  easily  be  collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requisite  to  mark  the  progress  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  show  hy  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense  it  has  passed  from  its  pri- 
mitive to  its  remote  and  accidental  signification ;  so  that  every  foregoing  explanation 
should  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from  the 
first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specious,  bnt  not  always  practicable ;  kindred  senses  may  be  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any  reason  be  assigned  why 
one  should  be  ranged  before  the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into 
parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their 
nature  collateral?  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes  pass  imperceptibly  into  each 
other;  so  that  though  on  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
the  point  of  contact.  Ideas  of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are  some- 
times so  little  different,  that  no  words  can  express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the 
mind  easily  perceives  it,  when  they  are  exhibited  together;  and  sometimes  there  is 
such  a  confusion  of  acceptations,  that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinction 
puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hurries  to  an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she 
cannot  separate.  » 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those  that  have  never  considered  words 
beyond  their  popular  use,  ba  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man  willing  to  magnify 
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fcs  labours,  and  procure  veneration  to  h»s  studies  by  involution  and  obscurity.  But 
?vfr>  irt  is  obscure  to  those  that  have  not  learned  it:  this  uncertainty  of  terius,  and 
romnivtore  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  joined  philosophy  with  graui- 
tbv.  and  if  I  have  not  expressed  them  verv  clearly,  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
I  en  speaking  of  tint  which  words  are  insufficient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven  oat  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  accep- 
*j:k>aif  yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  regular  origination.  Thus  i  know  not 
»Letber  ardour  is  used  for  material  heat,  or  whether  flagrant,  in  English,  ever  signifies 
'he  same  with  burning ;  yet  such  as  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words,  which  are 
tterefore  set  firs!,  though  without  examples,  that  the  figurative  senses  may  be  com- 
a.Hjioa*)y  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which  many  words  have  obtained,  that  it 
w»  scarcely  possible  to  collect  all  their  senses ;  sometimes  the  meaning  of  derivatives 
sust  be  sought  in  the  mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explanations  of  the 
primitive  may  be  supplied  in  the  train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doabt  or  diffi- 
culty, it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  all  the  words  of  the  same  race;  for  some 
word*  are  slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some  admitted  easier  and  clearer 
nplauation  than  others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they  are  considered  in 
prater  vaiiety  of  structures  and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  written  with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same 
happiness:  things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all  equally  easy  to  any  single 
mind.  Every  writer  of  a  long  work  commits  erronrs,  where  there  appears  neither 
ambtffflity  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity  to  confound  him ;  and,  in  a  search  like  this,  many 
ffjicjre  of  expression  will  be  casually  overlooked,  many  convenieut  parallels  will  be 
ronrotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  improvement  from  a  mind  utterly  un- 
t*jual  lo  the  wholt^jserfonnance. 

But  niany  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed  rattier  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
tU7:n  the  negligence  of  the  performer.  Thus  some  explanations  are  unavoidably  re- 
ciprocal or  circular,  as  hind,  the  female  of  the  stag ;  stag,  the  male  of  the  hind:  some- 
tones  asier  words  are  changed  into  harder,  u*fburial  into  sepulture  or  interment, 
trier  into  detiecative,  dryness  into  siceUy  or  aridity,  fit  into  paroxysm ;  for  the  easiest 
word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy.  Bat  easiness  and 
difficulty  are  merely  relative,  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our  language  should 
invite  foreigners  to  this  dictionary,  many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which  now 
seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity.  For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured 
frequently  to  join  a  Tcutonick  and  Roman  interpretation,  as  to  cheer,  to  gladden,  or 
exhilarate,  that  every  learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own  tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply  of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the 
examples,  subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word,  and  ranged  according  to  the 
tune  of  their  authors. 

WhCn  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was  desirous  that  every  quotation  should 
be  useful  to  some  other  end  than  the  illuM ration  of  a  word;  I  therefore  extracted 
from  philosophers  principles  of  science;  from  historians  remarkable  facts;  from 
caynusts  complete  processes;  from  divines  striking  exhortations;  and  from  poets 
beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumulation  of  elegance  and  wisdom  into 
an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright 
away  the  student,  and  was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  including  all  that  was 
preaxDg  or  useful  in  English  literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  often  to 
dusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any  meaning  is  retained;  thus  to  the  weariness 
of  copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some  passages 
I  bave  yet  spared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches,  and  intersperse 
vita  verdure  and  flowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  conveying  the 
sentiments  or  doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake  of  which  they  arc  in- 
Krted,  with  all  its  appendent  clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detruncation,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
May  be  changed:  the  divine  may  desert  bis  tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have, been  taken  from  writers  who  were  never  mentioned 
*s  master*  of  elegance  or  models  of  style;  but  words  must  be  sought  where  they  are 
•t~<l;  and  in  what  pages,  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture  or  agriculture 
be  found?  Manv  quotations  serve  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  proving  the  bare 
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existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  selected  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those 
which  are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of  living  authors,  that  I  might  not  be  mis- 
led by  partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries  might  have  reason  to  complaiu  , 
nor  ha?e  I  departed  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  performance  of  uncommon 
excellence  excited  my  veneration,  when  ray  memory  supplied  mc  from  late  books 
with  an  example  that  was  wanting,  or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friendship, 
solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my  pages  with  modern  decorations, 
that  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  eollect  examples  and  authorities  from  the 
writers  before  the  restoration,  whose  works  I  regard  as  tlie  wells  of  English  undefiUd, 
as  the  pure  sources  of  genuine  diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  century,  has,  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes  been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teutonick 
character,  and  deviating  toward  a  Gallick  structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  onr  eudeavour  to  recal  it,  by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the  groundwork 
of  style,  admitting  among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only  such  as  may  supply  real 
deficiencies,  such  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorpo- 
rate easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness  antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  a* 
of  false  refinement  and  declension,  I  have  been  cautious  lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity 
might  drive  me  into  times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with  words  now  no  longer 
understood.  I  have  fixed  Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which  I  make 
few  excursions.  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If  the  language 
of  theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms 
of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,**nd  navigation  from 
Raleigh;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney;  and  the  diction 
of  common  life  from  Shakespeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words,  in  which  they  might  be  expressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless  it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  mean- 
ing is  apparently  determined  by  the  tract  and  tenour  of  the  sentence ;  such  passages 
I  have  therefore  chosen,  and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a  definition  of 
a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his  au- 
thority as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without  regard  to  the  chronological  order,  that  is 
otherwise  observed.  , 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly 
derivative  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  constant 
analogy,  or  names  of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of  which  I  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the  multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples , 
authorities  will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumulated  without  necessity  or  use, 
and  perhaps  some  will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have  been  omitted.  But 
a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities:  those  quotations, 
which  to  careless  or  unskilful  perusers  appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense,  will 
often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner,  diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least, 
afford  different  shades  of  the  same  meaning:  one  will  show  the  word  applied  to  per- 
sons, another  to  things;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good,  and  a  third  a  neutral 
sense;  one  will  prove  the  expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author;  another  will 
sliow  it  elegant  from  a  modern:  a  doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  ascertained  by  a  passage  clear  and  determi- 
nate; the  word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with  new  associates  and  in  dif- 
ferent combinations,  and  every  quotation  contributes  something  to  the  stability  or 
enlargement  of  the  language. 

When  words  are  nsed  equivocally,  I  receive  them  in  either  sense ;  when  they  are 
metaphorical,  I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation/ 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  gene- 
alogy of  sentiments,  by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the  thoughts  and  diction  of 
another:  such  quotations  are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitious,  which  might  justly 
be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify  the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual  history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring  in  the  examples  have  been  carefully 
noted ;  the  licence  or  negligence  with  which  many  words  have  been  hitherto  used, 
has  made  our  style  capricious  and  indeterminate :  when  the  different  combinations 
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fti  Use  an;?  word  are  exhibited  together,  Hie  preference  is  readily  given  to  propriety, 

and  I  hate  often  endeavoured  to  direct  the  choice. 


Tfen  l<ave  I  laboured,  by  settling  the  orthography,  displaying  the  analogy,  repu- 
te the  structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of  English  words,  to  perform 
«l  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicographer:  but  I  have  not  always  executed  my  own 
scseme,  or  satisfied  my  own  expectation!.  The  work,  whatever  pi  oofs  of  diligence 
sad  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  capable  of  mauy  improvement* :  the  orthography 
vbsca  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible,  the  etymology  which  1  adopt  is  uncertain, 
snd  perhaps  frequently  erroneous;  the  explanation*  are  sometimes  too  moch  con* 
traded  and  sometimes  too  moch  diffused  ;  the  significations  are  distinguished  rather 
wrtu  sobtilty  than  skill,  and  the  alt -a  Hon  is  harassed  *ith  unnecessary  minuteness. 

The  example*  are  too  often  injudiciously  truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes, 
I  h-jpo  very  rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  lor  in  making  this  collection 
I  trusted  more  to  memory,  than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  cmhut  rassment,  memory 
can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at  the  review  what  was  left  incomplete  hi  the 
urvt  transcrip'ion. 

>tmy  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occupations,  thongh  necessary  and  signifi- 
cant, are  undoubtedly  omitted;  and  of  the  words  most  studiously  considered  and 
exemplified,  many  senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failure*,  however  frequent,  may  admit  extenuation  and  apology.  To 
bare  attempted  much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  enterprise  is  above  the 
ftreueth  that  undertakes  it:  to  rest  below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  every  one 
vfcav  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are  comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied 
wifh  himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  can  conceive  little.  When 
first  1  engaged  in  this  work,  1  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  unexamined, 
and  pleased  myself  with  a  prospect  of  tiie  hours  which  I  should  revel  away  in  feasts 
of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses  of  norlbern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and  ran- 
tack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected  every  search  hi  those  neglected  mines  to 
reward  my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  I  should  display  my  acquisitions  to 
mankind.  When  I  had  thus  inquired  into  the  original  of  words,  1  resolved  to  show 
likewise  my  attention  to  thine*  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to  inquire  the 
nature  of  every  snbatance  of  which  1  inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  de- 
finition strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  production  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate 
description,  that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dictionaries  whether  appel- 
lative or  technical.  But  these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last  to  wake 
a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  instruments,  when  the 
work  calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my  task,  with 
those  I  must  finally  perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubted,  to  inquire 
whenever  I  was  ignorant,  wonld  have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end,  and, 
perhaps,  without  much  improvement  ;  for  I  did  nol  find  by  my  first  experiments, 
taat  what  I  had  not  of  ray  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained:  I  saw  that  one  inquiry 
only  gave  occasion  to  another,  that  book  ici  erred  to  book,  th.it  to  search  was  not 
always  to  find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informed;  and  that  thus  to  pursue 
perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arr.rlia,  to  chase  the  sun.  which,  when 
ibey  had  reached  the  hill  where  be  seemed  to  rest,  was  still  beheld  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to  confide  in  myself,  and  no  longer  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  which  produced  more  incumbrance  than  assistance:  by  this  I  ob- 
tained at  least  one  advantage,  that  1  set  limits  to  my  work,  which  would  in  time  be 
end^d,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to  depress  me  to  negligence ;  some 
fanits  will  at  last  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligence  and  persevering  ac- 
tivity. The  nice  and  subtle  ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided  by  a 
mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  disentangling  combi- 
nations, and  separating'  similitudes.  Many  ot  the  distinctions  whicn  to  common 
readers  appear  useless  and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men  versed  in 
w*ool  philosophy,  without  which  no  dictionary  can  ever  be  accurately  compiled,  or 
sktli'nlly  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly 
tilled,  that  they  are  ofteo  confonnded.  Most  men  think  indistinctly,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  with  exactness ;  and  consequently  some  examples  might  be  indiffer- 
enUy  put  to  either  signification:  this  uncertainty  if  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who 
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do  not  form,  but  register  the  language ;  who  do  not  teach  men  how  thoy  should 
think,  but  relate  how  tbey  have  hitherto  expressed  their  thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  1  lamented,  but  conld  not  remedy,  and 
hoi>e  they  will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passage?,  selected  with  propriety, 
aud  preserved  with  exactness;  some  shining  with  sparks  of  imagination,  and  some 
replete  with  treasures  of  wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  etymolosy,  though  imperfect,  are  not  imperfect  for  want  of 
care,  bat  because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  and  recollection  or  information 
come  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted,  roust  be  frankly  acknow- 
ledged; but  for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was  unavoidable:  I  could  not 
visit  caverns  to  learn  the  miner's  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  perfect  my  skill  in 
the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor  visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of  artifi- 
cers, to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  toots  and  operations,  of  which  no  meution  ia  found 
in  books ;  what  favourable  accident,  or  easy  inquiry  brought  within  my  reach,  haa 
not  been  neglected;  but  it  had  been  e  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up  words,  by 
courting  living  information,  and  contesting  with  the  sullenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness of  another. 

To  furnish  the  academicians  delia  Crusca  with  words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  come- 
dies called  la  Fiera,  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by  Buonaroti\  but  I  had  no 
such  assistant,  and  therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must  have  wanted  like- 
wise, had  they  not  luckily  been  so  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  arc  not  found  in  the  vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omis- 
sions. Of  the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people,  the  diction  is  in  a  great 
measure  casual  and  mutable;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some  temporary 
or  local  convenience,  and  though  current  at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  inerease  or  decay, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a  language,  and  therefore 
must  be  suffered  to  perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching 
opportunities  which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded,  which  he 
expects  hourly  to  return;  he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things,  will  neglect 
those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar:  thus  many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration,  because  in  gathering  the  authorities, 
I  forbore  to  cony  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  whenever  they  were  wanted. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  reviewing  my  collection,  I  found  the  word  Sea  unexern- 
plified. 

Thns  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there  is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in 
tilings  easy  from  confidence;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness,  and  disdainful  of  little- 
ness, hastily  withdraws  herself  from  painfnl  searches,  and  passes  with  scornful  ra- 
pidity overtasks  not  adequate  to  her  powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort;  sometimes  i<JIe  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes 
distracted  in  labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large,  even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly 
be  performed  with  facility;  where  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  roust  be 
allowed  its  share  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which  it  bears  to  the 
whole;  nor  can  it  be  expected,  that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
should  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond  of  a  ting. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having  laboured  it  with  so  much  application, 
I  cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is  natural  to  form  conjectures. 
Those  who  have  been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will  require  that  it 
should  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  slop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without  opposition.  With  this  consequence 
I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  a  while ;  but  now  begin  to  fear  that  I  have 
indulged  expectation  which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  jnstify.  When  we  sec 
men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong  life  to  a  thousand  years;  and  with 
equal  justice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who,  being  able  to  predice  no  ex- 
ample of  a  nation  that  has  preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  mutability,  shall 
imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his  languacr,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sublunary  nature,  and  clear  the  world  at 
once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 
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hope,  however,  academies  have  been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues 
(A  tbeir  languages,  to  retain  fugitive*,  and  repulse  intruders;  but  their  vigilance  and 
aenrity  have  hitherto  been  vain;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and  subtile  for  legal  re* 
itrsiats;  to  enchain  syllables,  and  to  lash  tiie  wind,  are  equally  the  undertakings  of 
pnoV,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by  its  strength.  The  French  language  has 
Twbly  changed  under  the  inspection  of  the  academy ;  the  stile  of  AmeloVs  translation 
ti  father  Paul  is  observed  by  he Courayer  to  be  un  pen  pout;  and  no  Italian  will 
■am tain,  that  the  diction  of  any  modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that 
of  Boecace,  Mackiavel,  or  L'aro. 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  language  seldom  happen;  conquests  and 
augratiorrs  are  now  very  rare:  but  there  are  other  causes  of  change,  which,* though 
now  in  tbeir  operation,  and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as  much  superiour 
to  ha  man  resistance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  cor- 
rupts the  language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  to  whom  they 
eadeavonr  to  accommodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a  mingled  dialect,  like 
the  jargon  which  serves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coasts.  Thi* 
will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated 
with  the  current  speech. 

There  are  likewise  interval  causes  equal  forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to 
continue  long  without  alteration  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  Utile,  and  but  a 
tittle,  above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in  procuring 
the  conveniences  of  life;  either  without  books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan 
countries,  with  very  few :  men  thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words 
as  common  use  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express  the  j»ame  notions 
by  the  same  signs.  But  no  sack  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  polished  by 
arts,  and  classed  by  subordination,  where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained  and 
accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think, 
will  always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas;  and  every  increase  of  knowledge, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combinations  of  words.  When 
the  mind  is  an  chained  from  necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience,  when  it  is  left 
at  large  in  the  field  of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom  i*  disused, 
the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it :  as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it 
wili  innovate  speech  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

Am  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more 
furnished  with  words  deflected  from  their  original  sense ;  the  geometrician  will  talk 
a  courtier's  zenith,  or  the  eccentrick  virtne  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  physician  of 
sanguine  expectation?  and  phlegmalick  delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some  words  will  be  preferred,  and 
cifcers  degraded;  vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new,  or  extend  the 
unification  of  known  terms.  The  tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
nents,  and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  current  sense:  pronunciation  will  be 
varied  by  levity  or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  most  at  length  comply  with  the  tongue; 
illiterate  writers  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  publick  infatuation,  rise  into  renown, 
who,  not  knowing  the  original  import  of  words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licen- 
eonfonnd  distinction,  and  forget  propriety.  As  politeness  increases,  some 
as  will  be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the  delicate,  others  as  too 
and  ceremonious  for  the  gay  and  airy;  new  phrases  are  therefore  adopted, 
which  most,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
the  English  language,  allows  that  new  words  must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but 
►  thati 


proposes  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  become  obsolete.  But  what  makes  a  word 
obsolete,  more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it?  and  how  shall  it  be  continued, 
when  ii  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  recalled  again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind, 
when  it  lias  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  unpleaaing  by  unfamiliarity  ? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than  any  other,  which  yet  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  two  languages 
uiU  produce  a  third  distinct  from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed,  where  the 
chief  part  of  education,  aud  the  most  conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  lias  long  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  its 
and  combinations  crowd  upon  bis  memory ;  and  haste^or  negligence,  refine- 

;  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  expressions. 


will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  expressions. 
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The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation.  No  book  was  ever  turned 
from  one  language  into  another,  without  imparting  something  of  its  native  idiom; 
this  is  the  most  mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single  words  may  enter 
by  thousands,  and  the  fabrick  of  the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the 
order  of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  style,  which  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependance  multiplied,  hope  the 
spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  stop  the  license  of 
translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  rednce 
us  to  babbie  a  dialect  of  Frame*. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible,  what  remains  but  to  acquiesce 
with  silence,  as  in  the  other  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity?  It  remains  that 
we  retard  what  we  cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may 
be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated:  tongues,  like 
governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our 
constitution,  let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our  language. 

In  nope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal, 
I  nave  devoted  this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  that 
we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contet*,  to  the  nations  of 
the  continent.  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors:  whether  I 
shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  English  literature,  must 
be  left  to  time  :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much 
has  been  trifled  away ;  and  much  lias  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if  by 
my  assistance  foreign  nations,  and  distant  ages,  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of 
knowledge,  and  understand  the  teachers  of  truth;  if  my  labours  affoid  light  to  the 
repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however 
defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured 
well.  That  it  will  immediately  become  popular  I  have  not  promised  to  myself :  a 
few  wild  bluuders,  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multiplicity 
was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  in 
contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting 
some  who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  bud- 
ding, and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and 
etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  sufficent ;  but  he,  whose  design 
includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  be  does  not  un- 
derstand; thai  a  writer  will  sometimes  he  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and 
sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours 
of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that  what  is  obvioos  II  not  always  known,  and  what  is 
known  is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigilance, 
slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and,  casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken 
learning ;  and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  bis  memory  at  the  moment  of 
need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  Uiis  work,  when  it  shall  he  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  mnch  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  ten- 
derness to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded 
the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  that 
the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without 
any  patronage  of  the' great ;  not  in  the  toft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  aeademick  bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that 
if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which 
no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  succes- 
sive ages,  inadequate  and  delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and  co-operating 
diligence  of  the  Jlahan  academicians,  did  not  secure  Ihem  from  the  censure  of 
Beni ;  if  the  embodied  cri ticks  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
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fetr  work,  were  obliged  to  change  iti  economy,  and  give  their  second  edition 
*r.*er  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which, 
if  I  roaJd  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  wonld  it  avail  me  ?  I  hare  pro- 
t nc red  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 
sra**.  and  snccew  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds:  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with 
injpd  tranquillity,  baring  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 
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HAVING  been  lone  employed  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  English  Ian- 
guage,  I  lately  published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by  the  Academies 
of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  me  of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism,  or  elegance 

of  style.  .  ... 

But  it  has  been  since  considered,  that  works  of  that  kind  arc  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  the  greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intending  to  write,  or  presuming 
to  judge,  turn  over  books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain  degrees  of  know- 
ledge suitable  to  lower  characters,  or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of  life :  these 
know  not  any  other  use  of  a  Dictionary  than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science  or  words  of  infrequent  occurrence  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes,  many  Dictionaries  have  been  written  bv  different  authors,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  skill;  bnt  none  of  them  have  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by 
which  even  the  lowest  expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some- of  their  authors 
wanted  industry,  and  others  literature :  some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others 
were  loo  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason,  a  small  Dictionary  appeared  yet  to  be  wanting  to  common 
readers;  and  as  I  may,  without  arrogance,  claim  to  myself  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  lexicography  of  our  language  than  any  other  writer  has  liad,  I  shall  hope  to 
be  considered  as  having  more  experience,  at  least,  than  most  of  my  predecessors, 
and  as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  Nation  with  a  vocabulary  of  daily  use. 
I  therefore  offer  to  the  Publick  an  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former  Work. 

In  comparing  thb  with  other  Dictionaries  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  several  advantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  worjls  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases,  by  which  other  Dictionaries  may  vitiate 
the  style,  are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled,  partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology, 
and  partly  by  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  best  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whether  from  foreign  languages  or  from 
native  roots,  are  more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly  noted. 

V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copiously  enumerated,  and  more  clearly 
explained. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  authors,  such  as  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton,  which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  carefully  inserted :  so  that 
this  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical  writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  senses  of  each  word,  are  subjoined,  from 
the  large  Dictionary,  the  names  of  those  writers  bv  whom  they  have  been  used :  so 
that  the  reader  who  knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and  the  time  of  its 
authors,  may  judge  of  the  elegance  or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of  a 
word ;  and,  without  recurring  to  other  books,  may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what 
are  nnustial,  and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best  authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to  others,  are  more  diligently  collected, 
more  accurately  spelled,  more  faithfully  explained,  and  more  authentically  ascer- 
tained. Of  an  Abstract  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
found  that  truth  requires  me  to  say  less. 
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RAM  MAR,  which  is  the  art  of  using 
W     rords  pnperly,  comprise*  four 
parts:  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax, 
acd  Prosody. 

Id  this  division  and  order  of  the  puts  of  grammar 
I futUw  the  fbfflmuoifrjminvuia,  without  inquir- 
atr  **eiher  »  biter  dMU-ibotiou  might  ant  be  found. 
Licperieure  huts  long  shown  this  method  to  be  so 
t«r*oct  <a  t'j  obviate  contusion,  and  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  oruuMou*. 
I  SVewne  use  lire  terms  already  received,  and  al- 
ready i^uderslood,  Uxxigh  perhaps  others  more 
P*>4*r  might  sometimes  o*  invented.  .Sylhuigius 
H  ochn  innovators,  whose  new  terms  have  sunk 
tW  lea r mo z  into  neglect,  have  led  sofheient  w  am- 
is* ac-j.m  the  trifling  ambition  of  teaching  arts  in 
a  uc*  IragiMfe. 

Orthography  is  the  art  of  combining 
Utters  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into 
wards.  It  therefore  teaches  previously 
the  form  and  sound  of  letters. 

The  tetters  of  the  English  language  arc, 

iulick. 


A 

a 

.  A 

a 

...  a 

B 

b 

•  • 

.  B 

b 

.  ■  .  be 

C 

c 

*  • 

.  C 

c 

...  See 

D 

d 

•  • 

.  D 

d 

.  .  .  dee 

F. 

e 

•  • 

.  E 

e 

...  e 

F 
G 

f 
g 

•  • 

•  • 

.  F 
.  G 

/ 
K 

*  •  •  *ff 

•  •  .  jee 

H 

h 

•  • 

.  H 

h 

...  oitch 

J 

i 

•  • 

.  / 

i 

•  •  .  »  (or  ja) 

J 

j 

•  • 

.  J 

j 

•  .  .  j  conson. 

K 

k 

.  K 

k 

.  .  .  ha 

L 

1 

•  • 

.  £, 

I 

.  .  .  el 

M 

•  • 

.  M 

m 

...  em 

N 

n 

•  • 

.  N 

n 

•  .  .  en 

o 

o 

•  # 

.  O 

0 

...  0 

P 

P 

•  • 

.  P 

P 

...  pee 

Q 

q 

*  • 

.  Q 

•  .  •  cue 

R 

r 

•  • 

.  R 

r 

...  ar 

S 

a 

•  • 

.  sr 

9 

...  ess 

T 

t 

•  • 

.  r 

t 

•  •  .  tee 

U 

a 

•  • 

.  u 

u 

...  u  (or  ra) 

V 

V 

•  • 

V 

.  .  .  v  conson. 

w 

w 

•  • 

.  iv 

w 

.  .  .  double  u 

X 

X 

■  • 

.  X 

X 

•  •  .  ex 

V 

y 

•  • 

.  Y 

y 

.  .  .  wy 

2 

z 

•  • 

.  Z 

z 

•  .  .  zed 

To  these  may  be  added  certain  corn- 
orations  of  letters  universally  used  in 
Printing  as,  ft,  ff,  fi,  ffi,  ffi,  and  A*,  or 
«td  per  se,  and, 
.  Om 


letters  are  common  1  v  reckon* 
e  anciently  /  and  /,  as  well  as 
by  the  *irne  character ;  hot 
ha»i  «lwa>  s  different  powers,  fa 
our  alphabet  may  be  b 


reckoned  twenty-four, 
"  as  u  and  v.  were 
it  as  those  letters, 
have  now  dttfer- 

letters?*5,       D*"0Perl>'  10 
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Voweb  are  five,  a,  e,  i,  pf  «. 
Such  is  the  number  generally  received ; 
but  for  i  it  is  .the  practice  to  write  y  in 
the  end  of  words,  as  thy,  holy;  before  t, 
as  from  die,  dying;  from  beautify,  beauti- 
fying ;  in  the  words  says,  days,  eyes ;  and 
in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
wntten  originally  with  c,  as  sympathy, 
<ru/<sr«$i4«,  system,  rvmpa. 

For  u  we  often  write  to  after  a  . 
to  make  a  diphthong ;  as,  raw,  grew, 
rote,  flowing,  lowness. 
The  sounds  of  all  the  letters  are  various. 

,rfhirot«^e^,D  ,hf  ,el1tcn!'  1  *■«■  not,  like  some 
other  grammarians,  inquire  into  Un-  oriKU,al  of  their 

-»1  prolauoo  by  the  organs  of  soeech,  as  a  mc! 

^""ir  Pl«y««»lucis«;  nor  into  U.o 

rffi^G&*"?»  or  the  etsfawa 

,[  »ivlrir  °r  P,,r,,calar  rombiuations,  as  a  writer 
oi  universal  and  transcendental  grammar.   1  rim 

even'  ^  ^  ^  "  '«       SJu*  ;  ?S 

even  m  this  narrow  disr,iii,.tioj.  I  follow  the  e*. 
r'^™  fVrm«r.«7,rD,»«rw»»»  Iieroaps  with  more. 

?  i  Uuul  Jud^^,«1^  because  by  willing  in 
«  7,  .k,  'r"^,  ,n>'  ,  e*,l1cr  /'ready  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  and  cumvq.ienilv  able 
to  prononnce  the  letters  of  which  J  te  'rh  tlT  Pro- 
nunciation  ;  ami  because  of  ?<>uniis  in  e •  nn  d  it 
may  be  observed,  that  word;  are  unable  to  describe 
tnem.  An  account,  Uiercfore,  of  the  primitive  and 
simple  letteis,  is  useless,  almost  alike  to  those  who 
•mow  their  sound,  and  those  who  know  it  not. 

OF  VOWELS 
A. 

A  has  three  sounds,  the  slender,  open 
and  broad.  r  ' 

A  slender  is  found  in  most  words,  as 
face,  mane;  and  in  words  ending  in  at  ion, 
as  creation,  salvation,  generation. 

i   T"«a  slender  is  the  proper  EagUsh  a.  called  vtry  * 
Justly  by  Erpenuis,  in  h«  Atabiek  Grammar,  a 
Art'licttm  cum  e  trust um,  as  having  a  middlt  m»imd 
behveco  the  open  a  autl  the  r.   llie  French  h.,v 

curiae1"  *°  WU,Xl  PaiS'  SOd  ,n  thck  e  mts- 

A  open  b  the  a  of  the  Italian,  or  nearly 
resembles  it;  asfuther,  ratlter,  congratu- 
late, fancy,  glass. 

A  broad  resembles  the  a  of  the  Ger- 
man ;  as  all,  wall,  call. 

Many  words  pronounced  with  a  broad  were 
anciently  written  with  an  as  sault,  mautt  l  and 
we  Mill  say,  fault,  vault.  This  was  probably  the 
S-umn  sound,  tor  it  is  yet  retained  in  the  noithern 
dialects,  and  in  the  rudick  pronunciation  ;  as  maun 
for  man,  hound  for  hand. 

The  short  a  approaches  to  the  a  open, 
as  grass. 

The  long  a,  if  prolonged  by  e  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  is  always  slender,  as  graze, 
fame. 
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A  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  t  or  y, 
and  u  or  w.  Ai  or  ay,  as  in  plain,  wain, 
gay,  clay,  lias  only  the  sound  of  the  long 
and  slender  a,  and  differs  not  in  the  pro- 
nunciation from  plane,  wane. 

Ah  or  air  has  the  sound  of  the  German 

a,  as  raw,  naugldy. 

Af  is  sometimes  found  in  L -it in  words  not  com- 
pletely naturalized  or  assimilated,  birt  is  no  Kuglidi 
ilh'  "  ■  '  ai11'  '*  more  in  .»m  I v  expressed  by  »h.cie 


rliphUiong .  and  is  more 
e,  as  Cesar,  Emas. 


ugli' 
slug 


E. 


E  is  tbe  letter  which  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  English  language. 

E  is  long,  as  in  wine;  or  short,  as  in 
ctllar,  separate,  celebrate,  men,  then. 

It  is  always  short  before  a  double  con- 
sonant, or  two  consonants,  as  in  rex,  per- 
plexity, relent,  medlar,  reptile,  serpent, 
cellar,  cessation,  blessing,  fell,  felling, 
debt. 

£  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
except  in  monosyllables  that  have  no  other 
vowel,  as  tlte;  or  proper  names,  as  Pene- 
lope, Phebe,  Derbe ;  being  used  to  modify 
the  foregoing  consonants,  as  since,  once, 
hedge,  oblige;  or  to  lengthen  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  as  fain,  bane;  can,  rune;  pin, 
pine;  fun,  time;  nib,  rube;  pop,  pup*; 
fir, fire;  cur,  cure;  lufr,  tobe. 

Almtu4  ..u  word*  which  now  terminate  in  con- 
'sonants  en -led  anciently  inr,  a*  year,  veare :  u  ilrt- 
iuss,  u  ilfinesst ;  which  e  probably  had  the  force  ot 
the  French  c  feminine,  and  constituted  a  syllabic 
with  its  associate  consonant ;  lor  in  old  editions 
words  arc  sometimes  divided  thus,  cUa-re,  fel-le. 
1&0U'Ud-£>\  Inis  e  was  nerha|«  for  a  time  vocal 
or  silent  in  poctrv  as  convenience  required  ;  but  it 
lias  been  long  wholly  mutt.  Camden  in  his  Be- 
maim  calls  it  the  silent  e. 

It  does  not  alwayg  lengthen  the  fore- 
going vowel,  as  gloce,  live,  give. 

It  has  sometimes  in  tbe  end  of  words 
a  sound  obscure,  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible, as  open,  shapen,  shotten,  thistle, 
participle,  metre,  lucre. 

lhls  faintness  of  sound  Is  found  whert  e  separate* 
a  mote  from  a  liquid,  as  in  rot  tat,  or  follows  a 
mute  and  liquid,  as  iu  cattle. 

E  forms  a  diphthong  with  a,  as  near ; 
with  i,  as  deign,  receive ;  and  with  u  or 
tr,  as  new,  stew. 

Ea  sounds  like  e  long,  as  mean ;  or  like 
ee,  as  dear,  clear,  near. 

Ei  is  sounded  like  c  long,  as  seize,  per 
ceiving. 

Eu  sounds  as  v  long  and  soft. 

E,  a,  tt,  arc  combined  in  beauty  and 
its  derivatives,  hut  have  only  the  sound 
of  u. 

E  may  be  said  to  form  a  diphthong  by 

reduplication,  as  agree,  sleeping. 

to  is  found  in  yrvman,  *berc  it  is  sounded 
MhOtl ;  and  in  people,  where  it  is  pronounced 


I. 


/  has  a  sound  long,  as/Ine;  and  short 

as  f  in. 

That  is  eminently  observable  in  i,  which  may  be 
likewise  remarkable  in  other  letters,  that  the  short 
M>iii,<l  u-  not  tliL-  long  v>uud  contracted,  but  a  sound 
wholly  dull  rent. 

The  long  sound  in  monosyllables  is 
always  marked  by  the  e  final,  as  //tin, 
thine. 

1  is  often  sounded  before  r,  as  a  short 
u ;  as  flirt,  first,  shirt. 

It  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  e,  as 
field,  shield,  which  is  sounded  as  the 
double  ee ,  except  friend,  which  is  sound- 
ed as /rend*. 

J  is  joinM  with  r«  in  lieu,  and  err  in  t  it  tv; 
which  triphthongs  are  sounded  a*  the  open  u. 

o. 

O  is  long,  as  bone,  obedient,  con-inling; 
or  short,  as  block,  knock,  oblique,  loll. 
IV omen  is  pronounced  icimen. 

The  short  o  has  sometimes  die  sound  of  close  u, 
as  ion, 


O  coalesces  into  a  diphthong  wiUi  a, 
as  moan,  groan,  approach :  oa  has  the 
sound  of  o  long. 

O  is  united  to  e  in  some  words  derived  from 
Creek,  as  economy ;  but  a  being  not  an  Ln«li*h 
diphthong,  they  are  better  written  as  they  are  sound- 
ed, wiUi  only  e, 


With  i,  as  oif,  soil,  moil,  noisome. 

This  coalition  of  letters  seems  to  unite  the  sounds 
of  the  two  letters,  as  far  as  two  founds  can  be 
united  without  being  deslroved,  and  Uicrelore  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  combiu.itlon  m  our 
tongue  to  the  notion  of  adiphmong. 

With  o,  as  boot,  hoot,  cooler ;  oo  has  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  tt. 

With  u  or  tr,  as  our,  poscer,  flower; 
but  in  some  words  has  only  the  sound  of 
o  long,  as  in  soul,  bowl,  sow,  grow.  These 
different  sounds  are  used  to  distinguish 
different  significations:  as  bow  an  instru- 
ment for  shootiug ;  bow,  a  depression  of 
the  head;  sow,  the  she  of  a  boar;  sow,  to 
scatter  seed;  bowl,  an  orbicular  body; 
bowl,  a  wooden  vessel. 

Ost  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  o 
soft,  as  court ;  sometimes  like  o  short,  as 
cough  ;  sometimes  like  it  close,  as  couW; 
or  u  open,  as  rough,  tough,  which  use 
only  can  teach. 

(H/b  frequenUy  used  in  the  last  syllable  of  words 
which  in  Latin  end  iu  or  and  are  made  inglisb,  as 
/tOHOur,  labour,  favour,  fiom  honor,  labor ,.futcr. 

Some  late  innovators  have  elected  the  a,  with- 
out considering  that  the  la>t  syllable  gives  Uie  sounrt 
neither  of  or  nor  ur,  but  n  sound  between  them,  if 
not  compounded  of  both  ;  besides  that  they  are  pro- 
bably derived  to  ua  from  the  French  nouns  iu  cur, 
at  honeur,j'oveur. 
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V  is  long  in  we,  confdsion;  or  abort, 
as  ua,  concussion. 

It  coalesces  with  a,  e,i,o;  but  lias 
ther  in  tbese  combination*  the  force  of 
toe  w  consonant,  as  quaff,  quest,  quit, 
qnite,  languish;  sometimes  iu  hi  the  i 
loses  ite  sound,  as  in  juice.  It  is  sometimes 
«,  e,  i,  y,  as  gwd,  £it«/4 

byeinttfrfKe,  but  the*  ha,  ,w 

C*  t*  sorm<iiTK-s  mote  at  the  ci*1  of  4  word  in 
o*  uV  French,  a*  prorogue,  *yn*zog'u€, 


Y. 

V  is  a  vowel,  which,  as  Quinlilian  ob- 
serves  of  one  of  tbc  Roman  letters,  wc 
mij&t  want  without  inconvenience,  but 
that  *e  have  it.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
%  at  the  end  6t  words,  as  thy  •  before  an 
i,  a*  dying ;  and  is  commonly  retained 
iu  derivative  words  where  it  was  part  of 
a  diphthong,  in  the  primitive ;  as,  destroy, 
destroyer ;  betray,  betrayed,  betrayer;  pray, 
prayer;  say,  sayer ;  day,  days. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

A  vowel  in  tbe  beginning  or  middle 
syllable,  before  two  consonants,  is  com- 
monly short,  as  importunity. 

Id  monosyllables  a  single  vowel  before 
1  single  coosouaot  is  short ;  as  stag,  frog. 


Ch  is  sounded  like  k  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  as  chymist,  sctemc,  dm- 
Ur.  Arch  is  commonly  sounded  ark  beforn 
a  vowel,  as  archangel,  and  with  the  En- 
glish  sound  of  ch  before  a  cousonaut  ;is 
archbishop.  ' 

^Ch,  in  some  French  word*  not  yet  ustauUteJ. 
KHimJ*  like  »/*,  as  UMl  hlat  ,  chaisr. 

C.  a<rur«li.i|  English  urthotr^bv ,  wver  rmla 
a  word  ;  tin  r.  ior.-  wc  writr  xtk-fi,  Oiork  which 
were  originally,  */„*«•;  bUx:kt.  Ju  «S  word*  5 
is  now  mute.  c 

It  to  wed  before  I  and  r.  us  c/W*,  crow. 

D. 

Is  uniform  iu  its  sound,  as  death,  dili- 
gent. 

dJt'u?  a*d  bfforc  r>  M  tlrau'' dro";  ***  *>>  « 


F. 

F,  though  having  a  name  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  is  numbered  by  the  gram- 
marians among  the  semivowels,  vet  Ins 
this  quality  of  a  mule,  that  it  is  com- 
inodiousiy  sounded  before  a  liquid,  as 
flask,  fry,  freckle.  It  has  an  nn variable 
sound,  except  that  of  is  sometimes  spokeu 
nearly  as  or. 

G. 


OF  CONSONANTS. 
B. 

B  has  one  unvaried  sound,  such  as  it 
•jblains  in  other  languages. 

It  is  mule  in  debt,  debtor,  subtle,  doubt, 
iamb,  limb,  dumb,  thumb,  climb,  comb, 


It is  «x  d  beforv  /  and  r,  .is  black,  hrou  n. 

a 

C  has  before  e  and  i  the  sound  of  s; 
*,  sincerely,  centric!;,  century,  circular, 
Mem,  city,  ficcity:  before  a,  o,  ami  «, 
d  sounds  like  k,  as  calm,  concavity,  cupper, 
1  c  orporate,  curiosity,  concupiscence. 

C  mi*  to  J*  omiitr;!  in  the  I  ingnn-r  wfchont 
^rthcr  by  *.  but  that  it  i»re*TvoV  to  the  <y  •  uV 

C4  has  a  sound  which  is  analyzed  into 
tsh,  as  church,  chin,  crutch.  It  is  the 
wme  sound  which  the  Italians  give  to  the 
c  umple  before  t  and  <»,  as  cilta,  ccrro. 

19 


G  has  two  sounds ;  one  hard,  as  in  gay, 
go,  gun;  the  other  soft,  as  in  gem,  giani] 
At  the  end  ofa  word  it  is  always  hard, 
as  mig,  snug,  song,  frog.^ 
Before  e  and  i  the  sound  is  uncertain. 
G  before  e  is  soft,  as  gem,  generation, 
except  in  gear,  geld,  geese,  get,  gewgaw, 
and  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  g, 
as  singing,  stronger,  and  generally  before' 
er  at  the  ends  of  words,  as  finger. 

G  is  mute  before  «,  as  gnash,  sign,  fo- 
reign. 

G  before  t  is  hard,  as  gire,  except  in 
£|«»f,  gigantick,  gibbet,  gibe,  giblets, 
Giles  gill,  gilliflower,  gin,  ginger,  ginglc, 
to  which  may  be  added  Egypt  and  gypsy. 

<wi  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  the 
sound  of  the  hard  g,  as  ghostly  ;  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  end,  it  is 
quite  silent,  as  though,  right,  sought, 
spoken  tlu>\  rite,  soute. 

It  has  often  at  the  end  the  sound  of  /, 
as  laugh;  whence  btughter  retains  the 
same  sound  in  the  middle ;  cough,  trough, 
sough,  tough,  enough,  slough. 

It  w  not  to  be  douhOd,  bnt  Hint  in  the  original 
prnnnu. :i.itinn  «A  lia_<  Uie  lore*  of  a  consonant  ck-ei 
Kiiiturai,  whu-h  is  «till  l  onthmtd  nmou^  the  Sconh 

c;  is  u*«l  hefure  k,  I,  and  r.  " 

H. 

//  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  shows 
that  the  following  vowel  must  be  pro- 
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oounccd  with  a  strong  emission  of  breath, 
as  hat,  horse. 

It  seldom  begins  any  but  the  first  syl- 
lable, in  which  it  is  always  sounded  with 
a  full  breath,  except  in  heir,  herb,  hostler, 
honour,  humble,  honest,  humour  and  their 
derivatives. 

l  begins  middle  or  final  syllables  in 
compounded,    blockhead;  or  derive^ from 

J. 

J  consonant  sounds  uniformly  like  the 
soft  g,  and  is  therefore  a  letter  useless, 
except  in  etymology,  ns  ejaculation,  jester, 


It  sometimes  be 
words 


K  has  the  sound  of  hard  c,  and  is  used 
before  e  and  t,  where,  according  to  Eng- 
lish analogy,  c  would  be  soft,  as  kept, 
king,  skirt,  skeptick,  for  so  it  should  be 
written, not  sceptick,  because  sc  is  sounded 
like  s,  as  in  scent. 

It  Is  used  before  n,  as  knelt,  knot,  bat  totally 
loses  its  sound  in  modern  pronunciation. 

K  is  never  doubled ;  bnt  c  is  used  be- 
fore it  to  .shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double 
consonant,  as  cockle,  pickU. 

L. 

L  has  in  English  the  same  liquid  sound 
as  in  Other  languages. 

«om  is  to  doable  the  I  at  the  end  of  nono- 
as  kill,  will,  full.  These  words  were 
written  kUte/wUle,  fuUe;  and  when 
rpfirrt  grew  silent,  nnd  w»«  afterward  omitted, 
ttie  U  was  retained,  to  give  force,  according  lo  the 
analogy  of  oar  language,  to  the  foregoing  vowel. 

L  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in  calf,  half, 

halves,  calces,  could,  would,  should,  psalm, 

talk,  salmon,  falcon. 

The.  Saxons,  who  delimited  in  guttural  sounds, 
sometimes  aspirated  the  /  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
as  klaf,  a  loaf,  or  bread  ;  ht>tford,  a  lord  ;  bnt 
this  prontuxiiikm  is  now  dunscd. 


JLe  at  the  end  of  words  is  pronounced 
like  a  weak  el,  in  which  the  e  is  almost 
mute,  as  table,  shuttle. 

M.  . 

M  has  always  the  same  sound,  as  mur- 
mur, monumental. 

N. 

N  has  always  the  same  sound,  as  noble, 
manners. 

N  is  sometimes  mute  after  m,  as  damn, 


P. 

P  has  always  the  same  sound  which  the 
Welsh  and  Germans  confound  with  b. 

P  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in  psalm,  and 
between  m  and  /,  as  tempt. 

*0 


Ph  is  used  for  /  in  words  derived  from 
:he  Greek,  as  philosopher,  philanthropy, 
Philip 

Q. 

Q,  as  in  other  languages,  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  u,  and  has  a  sound  which  our 
Saxon  ancestors  well  expressed  by  etc, 
as  quadrant,  queen,  equestrian,  quilt,  in- 
quiry, quire,  quotidian.  Qu  is  never  fol- 
lowed by  u. 

Qu  is  sometimes  sounded,  in  words 
derived  from  the  French,  like  k,  as  con- 
quer, liquor,  risque,  chequer. 

R. 

R  has  the  same  rough  snarling  sound 

as  in  the  other  tongues. 

The  Saxons  need  often  to  pat  h  before  h,  as  before 
I  at  the  beginning  o»  words. 

Rh  is  used  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as 
myrrA.  myrrhine,  catarrhous,  rheum,  r/icv- 
matick,  rhyme. 

Re,  at  the  end  of  some  words 
from  the  Latin  or  French,  is  pronoui 
like  a  weak  er,  as  thsatre,  sepulchre. 

S. 

S  has  a  hissing  sound,  as  sibilatum, 
sister. 

A  single  s  seldom  ends  any  word,  except  in  the 
third  person  of  verbs,  as  loves,  grovs  ;  and  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  as  trees,  but/ufs,  distresses  .  the 
pronouns  this,  his,  ours,  yours,  us:  the  adverb 
thus:  and  words  derived  from  Laliti,  as  rebus, 
surplus;  the  close  being  always  either  in  se ,  as 
house,  horse,  or  in  ss,  as  grass,  dress,  bliss,  less, 
anciently  grasse,  dresse. 

S,  single  at  the  end  of  words,  has  a 
grosser  sound,  like  that  of  z,  as  trees,  eyes, 
except  this,  thus,  us,  rebus,  surplus. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  ion,  if  a  vowel 
goes  before  it,  as  intrusion;  and  like  s, 
if  it  follows  a  consonant,  as  conversion. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  e  mute,  as  re- 
fuse, and  before  y  final,  as  rosy ;  and  in 
those  words,  borom,  desire,  wisdom,  prison, 
prisoner,  prisent,  present,  damsel,  case- 
ment. 

It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  s,  that  it  may  oe 
sounded  before  all  consonants,  except  t  and  s,  hi 
which*  is  comprised,  r  Mug  only  ks,  and  z  a  bard 
or  gross  s.  This  s  is  therefore  termed  by  gram, 
marians  tva  potest  nth  Utrra  ;  the  reason  of  which 
the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  crroncurulv  supposed  to  be, 
that  in  some  words  it  might  be  doubled  at  pleasure. 
Thns  we  find  in  several  languages. 

XCiwuM*.  scatter,  idee  no,  sttruccMo,  sfavel- 
Utre,  w$iy$,  szomt>rare,  stranare,  shake,  slum- 
ber, smelt,  snipe,  spare,  splendour,  spring, 
squeeze,  shrew,  step, strength,  stramen,  strip* , 
i  vtntnra,  swell. 

S  is  mute  in  isle,  island,  demesne,  ris- 

cototi. 

T. 

customary  sound,  as  take, 


T  has  its 
temptation. 
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Tt  before  a  vowel  has  the  souod  of 
si,  as  salvation,  except  an  5  goes  before, 
as  question;  excepting  likewise  deriva- 
tives from  words  ending  iu  ty,  as  mighty, 
mightier. 

TU  has  two  sounds;  the  one  soft,  as 
tAhs,  whether ;  the  other  hard,  as  thing, 
think.  The  sound  is  soft  in  these  words, 
tktm,  tkenee,  and  there,  with  their  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  and  in  that, 
these*  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine,  their,  they, 
this,  those,  them,  though,  thus;  and  in 
all  words  between  two  vowels,  as,  father, 
whether ;  and  between  r  and  a  vowel,  as 
burthen. 

In  other  words  it  is  hard,  as  thick, 
thunder,  faith,  faithful.  Where  it  is 
softened  at  the  end  01  a  word,  an  e  silent 
most  be  added,  as  breath,  breathe  ;  cloth, 
clothe. 

V. 

V  has  a  sound  of  near  affinity  to  that 
of/,  as  ram,  vanity. 

From  f  in  tbe  bland  irk  alphabet,  v  is  only  dis- 
tagaiahui  by  a  diacritical  point.  , 

w. 

Of  it,  which  in  diphthongs  is  often 
-jj  undoubted  vowel,  some  grammarians 
have  doubted  whether  it  ever  be  a  con- 
sonant; and  not  rather  as  it  is  called  a 
doable  «,  or  ou,  as  vat  a  ma  v  be  resolved 
into  meter;  but  letters  of  the  same  sound 
are  always  reckoned  consonants  in  other 
alphabets  :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
w  follows  a  vowel  without  any  biutns  or 
difficulty  of  utterance,  as  frosty  winter. 

H' h  has  a  sound  accounted  peculiar 
to  the  English,  which  the  Saxons  bet- 
ter expressed  by  hw,  as,  what,  whence, 
whiting ;  in  whore  only,  and  sometimes 
in  wholesome,  wh  is  sounded  like  a  sim- 
ple «. 

X. 

X  begins  no  English  word  :  it  has  the 
sound  of  ks,  as  axle,  extraneous. 

Y. 

Y,  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a 
vowel ;  when  it  precedes  either  a  vowel 
or  a  diphthong^  is  a  consonant,  as  ye, 
young.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  in 
aft*  cases  a  vowel  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  y  as  of  w,  that  it  follows  a 
vowel  without  any  hiatus,  as  rosy  youth. 


supposed  u»  have  as  consonants,  cannot  be  iilterco 
after  a  vowel,  like  that  or  ail  other  consonant* ; 
thus  wc  say  tu,  ut ;  do,  odd:  hut  in  uvd,  dew: 
the  two  sottndj  of  w  have  no  resemblance  to  each 
omer. 


z. 

\ 

Z  begins  no  word  originally  English ; 
it  has  the  sound,  as  its  name  izzard  or  $ 
hard  expresses,  of  an  s  uttered  with  a 
closer  compression  of  the  palate  by  the 
tongue,  us  freeze,  froze. 

In  orthography  I  have  supposed  orthoepy,  or 
just  utterance  of  icords,  to  be  included  ;  ortho- 
graphy being  only  the  art  of  c*pre*dug  certain 
sounds  by  proper  characters.  I  have  therefore 
'observed  in  what  words  any  of  the  letters  are  unite. 

Most  of  the  writers  of  English  grammar  have 
riven  long  tables  of  words  prououueet  otherwise 
than  they  arc  written,  and  seem  not  sufficiently  to 
have  considered,  that  of  English,  of  all  living 
tousnes,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  cur- 
sory and  colloquial,  die  other  regular  and  solemn. 
Tbe  cursory  pronunciation  fa  always  vagne  and  un- 
certain, being  marie  diiferent  in  different  mouths  by 
negligence,  niiskil  fulness,  or  affectation.  The  solemn 
pronunciation,  though  by  no  means  immutable  and 
permanent,  is  yet  alw;n  s  less  remote  from  the  or- 
thography, and  less  liable  to  capricious  innovation. 
They  have  however  generally  formed  their  tables 
according  to  tbe  cursory  speech  of  Ui.*e  with  whom 
they  happened  to  converse ;  and  concluding  that  the 
whole  r:atioo  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one 
manner,  have  often  established  the  Jargon  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people  as  the  model  of  speech. 
,  F  >r  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  b,  to  con- 
sider those  as  the  mott  elegant  speakers  who  de- 
viate least  from  the  written  words. 

There  have"  been  many  schemes  offered  for  the 
emendation  and  settlement  of  our  orthography, 
which,  like  that  of  other  nations,  being  formed  by 
chance,  or  according  to  Use  fancy  or  the  earliest 
writers  in  rude  aces,  was  at  first  very  various  and 
uncertain,  and  is  yet  sufficiently  irregular.  Of  the.se 
reformers  some  have  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
orthography  better  to  the  pronunciation,  without 
considering  that  this  fa  to  measure  bv  a  shadow,  to 
take  that  tor  a  model  or  standard  which  fa  changing 
while  they  apply  it.  Others,  less  absurdly  indeed, 
but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  success,  have  enden- 
vourcd  to  proportion  the  number  of  letters  to  that 
of  sounds,  that  every  sound  may  have  its  own  cha- 
racter, and  every  character  a  single  sound.  Such 
would  be  1  tie  orthography  of  a  new  language,  to  be 
formed  by  a  syuod  of  grammarians  upon  principles 
of  science.  Bat  who  can  hope  to  prevail  on  nations  to 
change  their  practice,  and  make  all  their  old  books 
useless  t  or  what  advantage  would  a  new  orthogra- 
pby  procure  equivalent  to  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity of  snch  an  alteration  t 

Sortie  ingenious  men,  indeed,  have  endeavoured 
to  deserve  well  of  their  country,  by  writing  tumor 
and  labor  for  honour  and  labour,  red  tor  read 
in  the  prtter-tense,  sal*  for  says,  repete  for  re- 
peat, cxplane  for  explain,  or  decbtme^  for  de- 
claim. Of  these  it  may  be  said,  that  as  they  have 
done  no  good  they  have  done  little  harm ;  both  be- 
cause they  have  innovated  little,  and  because  few 
have  followed  them. 

The  English  language  has  properly  no  dialects; 
die  style  of  writers  has  no  professed,  diversity  in  the 
use  or  words,  or  of  their  flexions  and  terminations, 
nor  differs  bat  by  different  degrees  of  skill  or  care. 
The  oral  diction  fa  nniforin  in  no  spacious  country, 
but  lias  less  variation  in  England  than  in  most  other 
nations  of  equal  extent.  The  language  of  the 
northern  counties  retains  many  words  now  out  of 
nsc,  but  which  arc  commonly  of  the  genuine  Teu- 
torsick  race,  and  fa  uUered  with  a  pronunciation 
which  now  seems  harsh  and  rough,  but  was  proba- 
bly used  by  our  ancestor*.  The  northern  speech  fa 
therefore  not  barbarous,  but  obsolete.  The  speech 
in  the  western  provinces  seems  to  differ  from  the 
general  diction  rather  by  a  depraved  pronunciation, 
than  by  any  real  diifri  en«e  which  leUer.  would  e* 
press. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  teaches  the  deduction  of 
one  word  from  another,  and  the  various 
modifications  by  which  the  sense  of  the 
same  word  is  diversified;  as  liorse, 
horns;  I  lore,  I  loved. 

OJ  the  Article. 

The  English  have  two  articles,  an  or 
o,  and  the. 

An,  A. 

A  has  an  indefinite  signification,  and 
means  one,  with  some  reference  to  more ; 
as  This  is  a  good  book ;  that  is,  one  among 
tlie  boolcs  that  are  good  :  He  was  killed  Ity 
a  swohI  ;  that  is,  some  sword :  Th'is  is  a 
better  book  for  a  man  than  a  boy  ;  that  is, 
for  one  of  those  that  are  men  than  one  of 
those  tlutt  are  boys :  An  army  might  enter 
without  resistance  ;  that  is,  any  army. 

In  the  senses  in  which  we  use  a  or  an 
in  the  singular,  we  speak  in  the  plural 
without  an  article;  as  these  are  good 
books. 

I  have  marie  an  the  original  article,  b* 
■•lily  the  Saxon  an,  or  ten,  one,  iinplierl 
use,  as  die  German  fin,  and  the  French  un  ;  the 
«  being  cut  off  befort  a  con50n.uU  in  the  speed  of 
utterance. 

Grammarians  of  the  last  age  direct, 
that  an  should  b«  used  before  h ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  English  anciently  as- 
perated less.  An  is  still  used  before  the 
silent  h ;  as  an  herb,  an  honest  man :  but 
otherwise  a :  as 

A  bone,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  hone. 
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Many  words  arc  used  without  articles ; 


realise  it  is 
In  a  new 


An  or  <i  can  only  be  jo.ned  with  a 
singular :  the  correspondent  plural  is  the 
noun  without  an  article,  as,  I  want  a  pen, 
J  want  pens;  or  with  the  pronominal  ad- 
jective some,  as,  /  want  some  pens. 

The. 

The  has  a  particular  and  definite  sig- 
nification. 


The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose 
Jlrought  death  into  the  world 


Milton. 


That  is,  that  particular  fruit,  and  this 
world  in  which  we  live.  So,  He  giveth 
fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  green  herbs  for 
the  use  of  man  ;  that  is,  for  those  beings 
that  are  cattle,  and  his  ttse  that  is  man. 

The  is  used  in  both  numbers. 

1  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  nude  man,  1 
Ere  the  hate  |.iws  ot  servitude  b>  «  in,  > 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.  J 

liryden. 

n 


as 

1.  Proper  names,  as  John,  Alexander, 
Longinux,  Aristarchus,  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
Home,  London.  God  is  used  as  a  proper 
name. 

2.  Abstract  names,  as  blackness,  witch- 
craft, virtue,  vice,  beauty,* ugliness,  lore, 
hatred,  anger,  good-nature,  kindness. 

o.  Words  in  which  nothing  hut  the 
mere  being  of  any  thing  is  implied  : 
This  is  not  beer,  but  water;  this  is  not 
brans,  but  steel. 

Of  Nouns  Substantive. 

The  rclatious  of  English  nouns  to 
words  going  before  or  following  are  not 
expressed  by  aises,  or  changes  of  ter- 
mination, but,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
European  languages,  by  prepositions, 
unless  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  genitive 


M  agister, 
Magistr*. 


Nom. 
Gen. 


I  tat.  Magistro, 

Arc,  Magi$train, 

Voc.  M  agister, 
AM. 


.Singular. 

</  Master,  the  Master. 
(  of  a  Aij-.fn   of  the  Maft'-r, 
or  Masters,  the  Master's. 
to  a  Master,  to  ttu  Ma--t<  r. 
a  Master,  the  Master. 
Muter,  O  Mailer. 
Magistro,  from  a  Master,  jYotn  the  Master. 

llonl. 

Kom.  Magistri,  Masters,  the  Masters. 

Gen.  Magistrornm,  a/"  Masters,  of  the  Masters. 
Dal.   Magistris,  to  Masters,  to  the  Masters. 

Acc  MagisUos,  Wasters,  the  Matters. 

Voc.  Magistri,  Masters,  O  Masters. 

AM.  Magistxis,  from  Masten,/roa»  the  Masters. 

Our  nouns  are  therefore  only  declined 
thus: 


Master, 


Gen.  Master's. 
Gxn.  Scholar's. 


Plur.  Masters. 
Plitr.  Scholars, 


Theae  genitives  are  always  written  with  a  mark 
of  elision,  muster's,  scholar's,  according  to  an 
opinion  long  received,  that  the  '*  is  a  contraction  of 
htf.  as  the  Soulier's  valour,  for  the  tlftitUr  fits 
tafflvr:  but  this  cannot  be  the  true  01  igittal,  be- 
cause 's  is  put  to  female  nouns,  IVomun's  beauty  ; 
the  I  ' train's  deliacy  ;  Haughty  Juno's  unreUnt. 
i«S«  hate  ;  and  collective  nouns,  as  Women* s  pas- 
sions ;  the  rabble"*  insolence;  the  multitudes 
folly ;  in  all  these,  cases  it  is  apparent  that  hi*  can- 
not "be  understood.  We  My  likewise  the  founda- 
tion's strength  ;  the  diattiond's  lustre ;  the  uiiu 
tee's  severity:  but  in  these  cases  his  may  be  un- 
derstood, he  and  his  having  formerly  been  applied 
to  neuters  in  the  place  now  supplied  oy  it  and  sis'. 

The  learned  and  sagacious  Wall**,  to  whom 
every  English  grammarian  owe*  a  tribute  of  reve- 
rence, calif  this  modification  of  the  noun  an  adiec- 
tive  possessive;  I  Uiink  with  uo  more  propriety 
than  ne  might  have  applied  the  same  to  the  geoi- 
Uvc  in  equitum  decus,  Trojtt  oris,  or  any  other 
Latin  genitive.  Dr.  Lowth,  on  tbe  other  part,  sup. 
pose*  the  possessive  pronouns  mine  ami  thine  K>  be 


posts  1 

genitive  cases. 

This  termination  of  the  nonn  seems  to  constitute  • 
real  genitive  iudicaUng  posn  asion.  It  is  derived  to  us 
fiom  the  "axon's  who  declined  smith,  a  smith;  den. 
smith*  r,  of  a  smith;  Tlur.  s  mil  her  or  smith  ar, 
south* ;  and  th  in  two  other  of  their  seven  declen- 
sions. 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  in 
the  old  poet*  both  the  genitive  and  p!ur%l  were 
longer  by  a  svHablc  than  the  original  word ;  knit  is 
for  knight's,  in  Chancer  ;  teavis  for  leaves,  in 
Spetiaer. 
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When  a  word  ends  in  s,  the  genitive  mav 


be  the 


The  plural  it  formed  by  adding  «,  as 
talk,  tables,  fly,  Jlie* ;  sister,  sisters  ; 
r^od7  U  oW% ;  or  e*  where  *  could  not 
otherwise  be  sounded,  as  after  ch,  s,  aA, 
>,s;  after  c  sounded  like  s,  and  f  like  j; 
the  mote  e  is  vocal  before  a,  us  teiice, 
i;  outrage  j  outrages.  « 

of  the  plural  and  genitive 

words  Mill 


the  plural  in  «,  as 
mure  anciently  eytn, 


*«  « in  the  Teutooiik 


Words  that  end  in  /  commonly  form 
by  ces,  as  loaf,  loaves ;  ca//, 


L&crpi  a  few,  muff ,  muffs ;  chief,  chiefs.  So  Aoof, 
relief,  misehuf,  puff,  cuffp  duarf, 
rensef,  eruf. 
lneralar  plurals  art-  teeth  from  tooth,  lice  fiom 
mict  from  mouse,  geese  from  goose,  feet 


root,  dice 


Plurals  ending  in  »  have  no  genitives; 
but  we  say,  Wo  mens  excellencies,  and 
Weigh  the  mem  wits  against  the  ladies 
Aarrx. 

Dr.  Willi*  thinks  the  IjortW  home  may  he  mid 


far  the  house  of  Lords ,  bnt  such  phi  <•  «  .ire  not 
i  cse  ;  and" sorely  an  Ln*lish  ear  rebels  aeamst 
*  commonly  produce  a  tr«uble- 
...  the  lard 's  Itouxe  may  be  the 
,  or  the  house  of  a  Lord.  Besides 
;  of  elision  is  improper,  for  iu  the 
„  nothing  is  cot  ofl. 
.  Eafifen  substantives,  like  those  of  many 
othrr  Jar.mj^r,,  change  their  terminal  ion  as  they 
express  difiereut  x-w* ;  as  prince,  princess;  actor, 
act  re**;  lion,  lioness  ,  hero,  heroine.  To  the*.- 
mentsocrd  by  Dr.  Lowlh  may  be  added  arbitress, 
poeUss,chauntr(ss,  duchess,  tigress,  governess, 
tut  res*,  peeress,  authoress,  traytrcst,  and  per- 
haps others.  Of  these  variable  terminations  we  have 
ncJv  a  salLeirut  number  to  nuke  us  feci  our  want ; 
toe  when  we  say  of  a  woman  that  she  is  a  philo- 
trpker,  an  astronomer,  a  builder,  a  weaver,  a 
dancer,  we  perceive  an  impropriety  in  the  termi- 
nation v.  hich  we  cannot  avoid  ;  bat  we  can  say 
tint  she  is  an  architect,  a  botanist,  a  student.be- 
eanse  theoe  terminations  have  not  annexed  to  them 
the  notion  of  sex.  In  words  which  _  the  necessi- 
uet  l4  lift:  ar«'  often  requiring,  the  ^\  is  distinguish- 
ed not  bv  different  terminationa  bnt  by  diflcrcnt 
nam*-*,  as  a  butt,  a  cow  ;  a  horset  a  mare  ;  equus, 
;  a  cock,  a  hen  ;  and  sometimes  by  pronouns 
one-goat,  a  **-go*t. 

Of  Adjectives. 

in  the  English  language  are 
indeclinable  ;  having  neither  case, 
er,  nor  number,  and  being  added  to 
substantives  in  all  relations  without  any 
etiange ;  as,  a  good  woman,  good  women, 
of  a  good  woman;  a  good  man,  good  men, 
of  good  men. 

The  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

The  comparative  degree  of  adjectives 
is  formed  by  adding  er,  the  superlative 
by  idding  est,  to  the  positive ;  as,  /air, 
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fairer,  fairest* ;  lovely,  lovelier,  lovelitif ; 
sweet,  sweeter,  sweetrsf;  low,  lower, 
lowest1;  high,  higher,  highest. 

Some  words  are  irregularly  compared  , 
as,  good,  better,  best ;  bad,  worse,  worst ; 
little,  less,  least ;  near,  nearer,  next ;  much, 
more,  most ;  many  ( f or  moe ),  more  ( for  moer) 
most  (for  moest) ;  late,  later,  latest  or  last. 

Some  comparatives  form  a  snperlative 
by  adding,  most,  as  nether,  nethermost ; 
outer,  outermost ;  under,  undermost ;  up, 
upper,  uppermost ;  fore,  fonner,  foremost. 

Most  is  sometimes  added  to  a  substan- 
tive, as,  topmost,  southmost. 

Many  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison by  terminations,  and  are  only 
compared  by  more  and  mosr,  as,  benevo- 
lent, more  benevolent,  most  benevolent. 

All  adjectives  may  be  compared  by 
more  and  most,  even  when  they  liave 
comparatives  and  superlatives  regularly 
formed  ;  as,  fair,  fairer,  or  more  fair ; 
fairest,  or  most  fair. 

In  adjectives  that  admit  a  regular  comparison,  the 
comparative  more  is  olteuer  used  than  the  superla- 
tive most,  as  more  fair  is  oftmer  wrintn  fur 
fairer,  than  most  fair  tor  fairest. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  very 
uncertain  ,  and  being  much  regnlatcd  by 
commodiousness  of  utterance,  or  agrec- 
ableness  of  sound,  is  not  easily  reduced 
to  rules. 

Monosyllables  are  commonly  com- 
pared. 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  morfc  than 
two  syllables,  are  seldom  compared  other- 
wise "than  by  more  and  most ,  as,  deplora- 
ble, more  deplorable,  most  deplorable. 

Dissyllables  are  seldom  compared  if 
they  terminate  in  some,  as  fulsome,  toil- 
some; in/ui,  as,  careful,  spleenful,  dread- 
ful ;  in  ing,  as  trifling,  charming ;  in  ous, 
as  porous ;  in  less,  as,  careless,  harmless ; 
in  ed,  as  wretched ;  in  id,  as  candid ;  in 
al,  as  mortal;  in  en/,  as  recent,  fervent ,• 
in  ain,  as  certain ;  in  ire,  as  missive;  in 
dy,  as  woody;  in/y,  as  puffy ;  in  ky,  as 
rocky,  except  lucky  ;  in  my,  as  roomy  ; 
in  ny,  as  skinny ;  in  py,  as  ropy,  except 
happy  ;  in  ry,  as  hoary. 

Some  comparatives  and  snperlative*  are  yet  fonnd 
in  good  writers  formed  without  regard  to  the  fore- 
going rnlcs ;  but  in  a  language  subjected  so  littler  au«l 
so  lately  to  grammar,  sncuauuinalies  must  frequently 


So  shady  is  compared  by  Milton. 

She  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tau'd  her  nocturnal  note.  Pur.  Lost. 

And  trirtuous. 

What  she  will*  to  say  or  do, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousesi,  discreetest,  best. 

Par.  Lost. 

So  t riflbtg  by  Ray,  who  is  indeed  of  no  grant 
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Tt  I*  not  so  decorous,  In  respect  of  God,  that  be 
should  immediately  do  all  the  meanest  and  triflin; 
est  thin**  himself,  without  making  use  of  any  inf  - 
*»  or  subordinate  minister.^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Fatuous,  by  Milton. 

I  shall  be  nam'd  anions  the  famouscst 
Of  women,  sung  at  so  enm  ,cj^*£, g 

Inventive,  by  Ascham. 

have  tlie  inventlvtst  heads  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  roundest  tongues  in  all  matters. 


Mortal,  by  I  n  on. 

The  mortalest  poisons  practised  by  the  West  In- 
dians, have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or  flesh 


Natural,  by  Wotton. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and 
naturulcst  considerations  that  hi  long  to  this  piece. 

H'otton  s  Architecture . 

Wretched,  by  Jonson.  t 

The  wretcheder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps  ; 
r >ich  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride  di- 
ligent, and  mock  at  terms  when  they  understand 
not  thing*.  Ben  Jonson. 

Powerful,  by  Milton. 

We  have  snstain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
What  heav'n's  great  king  hath  pou't fullest  to 

Par.  Lost. 


The  termination  in  ish  may  be  accounted  in  some 
sort  a  degree  of  comparison,  by  which  the  significa- 
tion i*  diminished  below  the  positive,  as  black, 
blackish,  or  tending  to  hlukneas;  salt,  saltish, 
or  having  a  little  ta»te  of  salt ;  they  therefore  admit 
no  comparison.  This  termination  is  seldom  added 
but  to  words  expressing  sensible  qualities,  nor  orten 
to  words  of  above  one  syllable,  and  b  scarcely  used 
in  the  solemn  or  sublime  style. 

Of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns,  in  the  English  language,  are, 
J,  thou,  he,  with  their  plurals,  ire,  ye, 
they ;  if,  who,  which,  what,  whether,  who- 
soccer,  whatsoever,  my,  mine,  our,  ours, 
thy,  thine,  your,  yours,  his,  her,  hers, 
theirs,  this,  that,  other,  another,  the  same, 


I, 

We. 

Me, 

Us. 

Thou, 

Ye, 

Thee, 

You. 

The  pronouns  personal  are  irregularly 
inflected. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom. 

Actus,  and  other 

oblique 
Nom. 
OUique, 

You  b  commonly  u*ed  in  modern  writers  for  ye, 
particularly  in  the  language  of  ceremony,  where 
the  second  person  plural  Is  used  for  the  second  per. 
son  singular,  You  are  my  friend. 

< 

Singular.  Phiral. 
Nom,       He,        They,  )  Applied  to 
Oblique,    Him,      Them.  \  masculines. 
Nom.        She,        They,  )  Applied  to 
Oblique.    Her,       Them,  j  feminine*. 

Nom.       It,  They,  l&j^0 

Oblique.  JU 
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For  it  the  practice  of  ancient  wi  iters 
was  to  use  he,  and  for  its,  hit. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  like  other 
adjectives,  are  without  cases  or  change  of 
lor  m  mat  ion. 

The  possessive  of  the  first  person  is 
my,  mine,  our,  ours  ;  of  the  second,  thy, 
thine,  your,  yours  ;  of  the  third,  from  he, 
his  >  from  she,  her,  and  hen ;  and  in  the 
plural,  their,  theirs,  for  both  sexes. 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  are  used  when  the 
subManfivc  pieecding  is  separated  by  a  verb,  as 
TKest  arc  our  books.  These,  (woks  are  own.  \  our 
children  excel  onrs  t*  stature,  but  ours  sur/Htss 
yours  in  learning.  •        ....  , 

Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  notwithstanding  their 
seeming  plural  termination,  are  applied  eqnally  to 
singular  and  nloral  substantives,  as,  This  book  is 
ours.    These  nooks  are  ours. 

Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  used  before  a 
vowel,  as  mine  amiable  lady :  which  thoogb  now 
disused  in  prose,  might  be  still  properly  continued 
in  poetry  :  they  are  uwd  as  ours  and  yours,  when 
they  are  referred  ton  snhstantive  pieceding,  as  thy 
house  is  larger  than  mine,  but  t*y  garden  is  more 


and  theirs  are  the  possessive* 
likewise  of  they,  when  they  is  the  plural 
of  if,  and  are  therefore  applied  to  things. 

Pronouns  relative  are,  whoy  which, 
what,  whether,  wlwsocver,  whatsoever. 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Nom.  Who. 

Gen.  Whose. 

Other  oblique  cases.  Whom. 

Nom.  Which. 

Gen.  Of  which,  or  whose. 

Other  oblique  cases.  Which. 

Who  is  now  used  in  relation  to  person*,  and 
which  in  relation  to  things;  but  Uiey  were  anciently 
confounded.  At  least  it  was  common  to  say,  the 
man  which,  though  I  remember  no  example  of  the 


Wtoxc  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regular  genitive 

of  which. 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Drought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

Whether  is  only  used  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative cases ;  and  has  no  plural,  being  applied 
onlv  to  one  of  a  number,  commonly  to  one  of  two, 
as  Whether  oft/tese  is  left  I  know  not.  Whether 
shall  1  choose  ?  It  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

H'hat,  whether  relative  or  interroga- 
tive, is  without  variation. 

H'hosoetcr,  whatsoever,  being  com- 
pounded of  who  or  what,  and  soever,  fol- 
low the  rule  of  their  primitives. 

Singular.  Plural. 
f  This,  These 

In  all  cases.  ,  0thcrg, 
(.  Whether. 

The  plural  others  is  not  nsed  but  when  it  is  re- 
ferred to  a  substantive  preceding,  as  /  have  sent 
other  horses.  J  have  not  sint  the 
but  others. 
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•,  being  only  an  other,  has  no 


HtTiy  there,  and  where,  joined  with 
certun  particles,  have  a  relative  and  pro- 
Dfloinal  use.  Hereof,  herein,  hereby,  here- 
sfter,  herewith,  thereof,  therein,  thereby, 
thereupon,  thereirith,  whereof,  wherein, 
r*rrci»y,  w  hereupon,  wherewith,  which 
asiifjr,  •/  this,  in  this,  &c.  of  that,  in 
that,  etc.  of  which,  in  which,  Uc. 

Therefore  and  wherefore,  which  are  pro- 
perly there  for  and  where  for,  for  that,  for 
thick,  are  now  reckoned  conjunctions, 
and  continued  in  use.  The  rest  seem  to 
be  passing  by  degrees  into  neglect,  though 
proper,  useful,  and  analogous.  They  are 
referred  both  to  singular  and  plural  ante- 
cedents. 

are  two  more  words  used  only 

and 

telf. 

Own  is  added  to  posscssives,  both  sin- 
pin  ra!,  as  ray  own  band,  our 
boose.  It  is  emphaticaJ,  and  implies 
a  silent  contrariety,  or  opposition;  as,  / 
Ure  in  wsy  turn  house,  that  is,  not  in  a  hired 
house.  This  I  did  with  my  aunt  hand,  that 
ts,  without  help  or  not  by  proxy. 

Self  is  added  to  possr  ssives,  as  myself, 
rjovrteltes ;  and  sometimes  to  personal 
pronouns,  as  himself,  itself,  themselves. 
It  then,  like  own,  expresses  emphasis  and 
opposition,  as  /  did  this  myself,  that  is, 
not  another;  or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noon,  as  IV e  hurt  ourselves  by  vain  rage. 

Hwufif.  ittflf,  tttemseives.  are  supposed  by 
alits  to  h*  pat  bv  corruption,  for  Ah  self,  it  self, 
err  stives;  s»  that  tr(f  is  always  a  substantive, 
an*  jurtly  observed,  for  we  say,  He  Came 
;  IBmself  ihaU  do  this;  where  ldm±c(j 


Of  the  Verb. 

verbs  are  active,  as  I  love  ;  or 
neater,  as  /  latifruish.  The  neuters  are 
formed  like  the  actives. 

Vast  vcrtw  signifying  action  may  likewise  sig- 
r.sfv  rorut'Mum  or  habit,  * m\  become  neuters:  as 
1  (one,  I  am  in  love ;  2  strike,  I  am  now  striking. 

Verbs  nave  only  two  tenses  inflected 
in  their  terminations,  the  present,  and 
simple  preterit;  the  other  tenses  are 
compounded  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  A  are, 
shall,  will,  let,  may,  cun,  and  the  infini- 
tive of  the  active  or  neuter  verb. 


is  formed  by  joining 
the  participle  preterit  to  the  substantive 
»erb,  as  /  am  loved, 

0  fl&f  £ ' •     I D (1  10*1 ll VC  l^atood* 


$*;.  I  ha vp,  tftoH  hast,  he  hath  or  hu, 
Pksr.  We  hare,  yt  have,  they  have. 
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a  termination 

freaueody  n* 

Simple  Preterit. 

Sin*.  J  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had : 
W«r.   He  had,  ye  had,  f key  had. 

Compound  Preterit. 

Si. in.  I  Invr-  had,  /Aom  ha*t  bad,  A«-  has  or  Lath 

had ; 

Ptur.  Wc  have  bad,  ye  have  had,  fAey  have  had. 
Preterpluperfect. 

I  had  had,  thou  hadM  had.  A**  had  bad. 
/'<wr.  /fe  bad  had,  ye  had  had,  they  bad  had. 

Future* 

Vm;'."  7*hsll  have,  fAow  shalt  have,  Ar  shall  have  . 
KV  shall  have, ye  a' 


Second  Future* 

s>'«f .  J  will  have,  f  Aom  wilt  have,  he  will  have ; 
f7nr.  We  will  have,  ye  will  have,  f  Aey  will  have. 

By  reading  these  fbtore  tenses  may  be  o> »  Tvcd 
the  variations  of  ikalL  and  u-iLl 

Imperative  Mood. 

Sim;.  Have,  or  have  thorn, let  him  have: 
Piur.  Let  us  have,  have  or  have  ye,  let  f  Aewi  hav* 

Conjunctive  Mood. 


Sin,*.  J  have,  /Aon  have,  he  have ; 
iJ/«r.  We  have,  ye  have,  f  A<y  have. 

Preterit  simple  as  iu  the  Indicative. 


Sing,  /have  had,  thou  have  bad,  Ae  have  had  ; 
Piur.  We  have  had,  ye  have  had,  f  Ary  have  had. 

Future. 

Sing.  I  shall  have,  as  la  the  Indicative. 

Second  Future. 

Sing.  I  shall  have  had,  thou  shalt  have  had,  Ac 

shall  have  had  ; 
Plur.  We  shall  have  had,  yc  shall  have  had,  thru 


Potential. 

The  potential  form  of  speaking  Is  ex- 
pressed by  may,  can,  in  the  present ;  and 
might,  could;  or  should,  in  the  preterit, 
joined  with  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb. 


/may  have,  thou  mayst  have  Ae  may  have ; 
Plur.  We  may  have,  ye  may  have,  they  may  have. 

Preterit. 

Sing.  1  might  have,  thou  mightst  have,  Ae  might 

have  i 

Plur.  We  might  have,  ye  might  have,  tlyty  might 


Sins'.  1  can  have,  thou  canst  have.  Ae  can  have ; 
Plur.  We  can  have,  ye  can  have,  <Aey  can  have. 


» 

■ 
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Sing.  J  eonld  hive,  thou  conldst  have,  Ac  could 
have ; 

Plur.  We  could  have,  ye  could  have,  fAcy  could 
have. 

lu  like  manner  should  is  united  to  the 
verb. 

There  is  likewise  a  double  Preterit. 

S'ne.  Jshonld  have  had,  thou  should*  have  had, 

he  should  have  had  ; 
Plur.  He  should  h*ve  had,  ye  should  have  had, 

tluy  should  have  hud. 

Ill  like  manner  we  use,  /  might  have 
had  i  /  could  have  had,  fyc. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  have. 
Preterit.  To  h.ive  had. 
Partiapte  present.  Having. 
Participate  preterit.  Had. 

Verb  Active.    To  focc. 

Indicative.  Present. 

Sing.  1  love,  /Aow  lovest,  he  lovcth  or  loves ; 
Plur.  We  love,  ye  love,  thty  love. 

Preterit  simple. 

Sing.  I  loved,  thou  fovedst,  he  loved  ; 
Plur.  We  loved,  ye  lovcil,  tltcy  loved. 
Preterperfect  compound.  I  nave  loved,  4e. 
PretrrptunerffCt.    1  had  loved,  4e. 
Future.  /ahallloTc,  4c.  /  will  love,  *c. 

Imperative. 

Sing.  Love  or  love  < hou,  let  Ate  love: 

Psatr.  Let  mj  love,  love  or  love  yc,  let  //<em  love. 

Conjunctive.  Present, 

Sing.  J  love,  thou  love,  Ac  love ; 
Plur.  We  love,  ye  love,  they  love. 
Preterit  simple,  m  in  the  Indicative. 
Preterit  compound."  J  have  loved,  4c 


Future.  1  dull  love,  *c 
Second  IWmtc.  /  shall  have  loved,  4c 

Potential. 

Pre$ent.  I  may  or  can  love,  4**. 
Preterit.  J  might,  could,  or  should  love,  4c 
Dl>m/>&  Pn  ft  rit.  1  might,  could,  or  should  have 
loved,  4c 

Infinitive. 

Present.  To  love. 
Preterit.  To  have  loved. 


rariictpu  pa*t.  Loven. 

The  passive  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  participle  preterit  to  the  different 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  must  there- 
fore be  here  exhibited. 


rtMfi 


Indicative.  Present. 

7ara,  fAou  art,  he  is; 
•.  Ifif  are  or  he,  yc  are  or  be,  fAry  arc  or  be. 

The  plural  6c  is  now  little  In  use. 

Preterit, 

Slug.  I  was,  thou  wast  or  wcrt,  Ac  was ; 
Wstr.  We  were,  yc  were,  f  Aey  were. 

Wert  is  properly  of  the  conjunctive  mood,  and 
oniht  not  to  be  used  in  Uie  indicative. 


Preterit  compound.  1  have  been,  4c 

Pretcrplvperfect.  I  had  been,  4c. 
At/lire.  /  stall  or  will  be,  4r. 

Imperative. 

"Sue.  BelAoM;  ktAtebe; 

P/nr.  Ut  sw  bu  ;  be  yc  ;  let  /Ac*  bo. 

Conjunct  i  ve.  Present, 

Sing.  7  be,  fAou  bec»t.  Ac  br; 
Plur.  We  be,  yc  be,  fAVy  be. 

Pre/ft//. 

Sing,  1  were,  tliou  wiTt,  Ac  were; 
Plur.  Wc  were,  yc  wen*,  thev  were. 
PrtterU  compound.  I  have  been.  &c. 
Future.  1  shall  have  been,  *c. 

Potential. 

/  may  or  can  ;  would,  could,  or  should  be  ;  coul  f, 
woold,  or  should  have  been,  4c 

Infinitive. 

Present.  To  be. 
Preterit.  To  have  been. 
Participle  present.  Hews. 
Participle  prettrit.  Having  been. 

Passive  Voice.    Indicative  Mood. 

2  am  Invert,  4c   J  was  loved,  4c.    J  Iwivc  bc«.-« 
loved,  4  c. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 

If  /  be  loved,  4c  If  7  were  loved,  4c.  If  1  shall 
have  been  loved,  4c. 

Potential  Mooa. 

7  may  or  can  be  loved,  Jtr.   /  might,  couio,  or 
should  be  loved,  4c  1  i 


have  beeu  Joved,  4c 

Infinitive. 

Present.  To  be  loved. 
Preterit.  To  have  becu  loved. 
Participle.  Loved. 

There  is  another  form  of  English  verbs, 
in  which  the  infinitive  mood  is  joined  to 
the  verb  do  in  its  various  inflections,  whicti 
are  therefore  to  be  learned  in  this  place. 

To  do. 
Indicative.  Present. 

Sit4g.  I  do ,  <Ao«  dost ,  Ac  doth : 
Plur.  We  do,  ye  do,  they  do. 

Preterit. 

Sine.  J  did.  thou  didst,  Ac  did ; 
Plur.  We  aid,  yc  did,  rAey  did. 
Preterit ,  4c.  /  have  done,  Ar. 
Future,  /shall  or  will  do,  4c 

Imperative. 

Sing.  Do  f  A*m,  let  Ate  do ; 
Plur.  Let  us  do,  do  yc,  let  them  do. 

Conjunctive.  Present, 

Sing.  J  do,  f  Aom  do,  Ac  do; 
Piur.  We  do,  ye  do,  t hey  do. 

The  rest  are  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Infinite.  To  do,  to  have  done. 
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Do  i*  sometimes  used  superfluously,  as 
/  do  tort,  J  did  lore;  simply  for  /  tote, 
or  /  <*rcti;  but  this  is  considered  as  a 
vrtiocs  mode  of  speech. 

It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically;  as, 

J  d-i  Uym  lhee;  and  when  1  love  thee  not, 
Ctuu*  ia  voi.it  j  j4iD.  sltakisptAre. 

It  is  frequently  joined  with  a  negative; 
a,  /  /ft*  iiurr,  01/ f  /  do  nor  /or?  her;  I 

Ha*,  by  custom  at  least,  appears  more 
easy  luau  the  other  form  of  expressing 
tot  same  sense  by  a  negative  adverb  after 
tie  verb,  /  tike  her,  hut  love  her  not. 

The  imperative  prohibitory  is  seldom 
applied  in  the  second  person,  at  least  iu 
prose,  without  the  word  do ;  as,  Stop  him, 
but  do  not  hurt  him  ;  Praise  beauty,  but 
do  m,  A  doit  am  U. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  interrogative  forms 
of  ?peecb,  in  which  it  is  used  through  all 
the  persons;  as,  Do  I  live?   Dost  thou 


I  Do  they  rebel?  Did  /  complain? 
Did»t  thou  lore  her?  Did  she  die?  So 
tie-wise  in  negative  interrogations;  Do 
l%f*t  yet  grieve?  Did  she  not  die? 

and  did  are  thns  used  only  for  the 
present  and  simple  preterit; 

TTiere  is  another  manner  of  conjugating 
neater  verbs,  which,  when  it  is  used,  may 
fiat  improperly  denominate  them  neuter 
pammres,  as  they  are  inflected  according 
to  the  passive  form  by  the  help  of  the 
verb  substantive  to  be.  They  answer 
nearly  to  the  reciprocal  verbs  in  French ; 
**,  /  am  risen,  surrcxi,  Latin;  Je  me  mis 
leve,  French.  I  was  walked  out,  exieram : 
Je  m'etois  promene. 

To  tOce  manner  we  commonly  express  the  present 
Kzo* ;  **,  I  ain  going,  eo.  I  am  grieving,  doUo. 
Sbe  u  dying,  ilia  i/utrtiur.  The  teti>i*st  ij  raging, 
fkrit  prucelLa.  I  am  pursuing  an  enemy,  hostem 
i**e^uor.  So  the  other  tense*,  as,  We  were  tialk- 
• «  : .  r-.  yxawu*/  si^*o/r,1i,-,  /  half  been  Hulking, 
I  had  &e*w  uxilkin;,  I  shall  or  will  be  Hulking. 

There  is  another  manner  of  tisln^  the  active  parti- 
ciple, which  give*  it  a  passive  ^unification :  aa,  The 
grammar  is  now  prinUnjE.  grammalica  jam  nunc 
chart  is  hnprimitur.  The  brass  is  forging,  <tra 
exetutuntmr.  Tina  b,  in  my  optuion,  a  vinous  ex- 
frr-^srttt,  probably  corrupted  from  a  phraso  more 
parr,  bat  now  somewhat  obsolete:  The  book  is  a 
priMmc,  The  brass  is  a  /urging  ;  a  hemic  proper* 
ly  at,  ami  print  hit;  nn>\  lutein*  verbal  doous  sig- 
nify in*  action,  according  to  the  analogy  of  this 

The  indicative  and  conjunctive  moods  arc  by 
modern  writers  frequently  confounded,  or  rather 
the  conjunctive  is  wholly  neglected,  when  some 
c  -  ci;it  nee  of  versification  does  not  invite  its  re- 
vival. It  is  ns*d  among  the  purer  writers  of  former 
times  Liter  if,  though,  ere,  be/ore,  till  or  until, 
tether,  except,  unless,  whatsoever,  uhomso- 
rtT,  and  word*  of  wishing;  aa,  l)ouf>tlcss  thou 
jrt  ernr  f.iihtr,  rhongb  Abraham  be  ignorant  vf 
us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not. 

Of  Irregular  Veres. 

The  English  verbs  were  divided  by 
into  four  conjugations,  with- 
27 


out  any  reason  arising  from  the  nature  of 
Uie  language,  which  has  property  but  one 
conjugation,  such  as  has  been  exemplifi- 
ed :  from  which  all  deviations  are  to  be 
considered  as  auomalies,  which  are  in- 
deed, in  our  monosyllable  Saxou  verbs, 
and  the  verbs  derived  from  them,  very 
frequent;  but  almo>t  all  the  serbs  which 
have  been  adopted  from  other  laugnagts, 
follow  the  regular  form. 

Our  verb*  are  observed  hy  Dr.  \V4lki1  to  K-  irre- 
gular only  iu  Uit  formation  01  lU*  {irrtciM,  and  >U 
partki|ile.  Indeed,  in  (he  acatttiin-ss  of  our  conja- 
g.uioi.j,  then*  is  KarctJy  any  oilier  place  for  irre- 
gularity. 

The  first  irregularity  is  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  regular  form,  by  rapid  ut- 
terance or  poetical  contraction:  the  last 
syllable  ed  is  often  joined  with  the  former 
by  suppression  of  e,  as  ford  for  loved; 
after  c,  ch,  sh,  f,  k,  x,  and  after  the  con 
sonants  *,  </*,  when  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  sometimes  after  in,  n,  r,  if 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  t  is  used  in 
pronunciation,  but  very  seldom  in  wil- 
ing, rather  than  d;  as  pluc't,  snatch' t ,fishyt, 
icak't,  dwelt,  smelt,  for  pUtc'd,  ttntch'd, 
fish'd,  wak'd,  dweld,  smeld,;  or  placed, 
snatched,  fished,  waked,  dwelled,  swelled. 

Those  words  which  terminate  iu  /  or 
//,  or/>,  make  their  preterit  iu  /,  even  in 
solemn  lauguage;  as  crept,  felt,  dwelt; 
sometimes  after  x,  ed  is  changed  into  t ; 
as  text :  this  is  not  constant. 

A  long  vowel  is  often  changed  into  a 
short  one;  thus  kept,  slept,  wept,  crept, 
swept ;  from  the  verbs  to  keep,  to  skep, 
to  weep,  to  creep,  to  sweep. 

Where  d  or  t  go  before,  the  additional 
letter  d  or  t,  iu  litis  contracted  form, 
coalesce  into  one  letter  with  the  radical 
d  or  t :  iff  were  the  radical,  they  coalesce 
into  / ;  but  if  d  were  the  radical,  then  into 
d  or  t,  as  the  one  or  the  other  letter  may 
be  more  easily  pronounced;  as  read,  led, 
spread,  shed,  shred,  bid,  hid,  chid,fcd,  bled, 
bred,  sped,  strid,  slid,  rid ;  from  the  verbs 
to  read,  to  lead,  to  spread,  to  shed,  to 
shread,  to  bid,  to  hide,  to  chide,  to  feed,  to 
bleed,  to  breed,  to  speed,  to  sfriuV,  to  slide, 
to  ride.  And  thus  cast,  hurt,  costy  burst, 
cat,  beat,  sweat,  sit,  quit,  smit,  writ,  bit, 
hit,  met,  sJiot ;  from  the  verbs  to  cast,  to 
hurt,  to  cost,  to  burst,  to  eat,  to  beat,  to 
sweat,  to  sit,  to  quit,  to  smite,  to  write,  to 
bite,  to  hit,  to  meet,  to  shoot.  And  in  like 
manner,  lent,  sent,  rent,  girt;  from  the 
verbs  to  lend,  to  send,  to  mid,  to  gird. 

The  participle  preterit  or  passive  is 
often  formed  in  en  instead  of  ed ;  as,  been, 
taken,  given,  slain,  known,  from  Ihe  verbs 
to  be,  to  take,  to  give,  to  slay,  to  know. 

Many  words  have  two  of  more  parti- 
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eiplcs,  as  not  ouly  written,  mtten,  eaten, 
beaten,  hidden,  chidden,  shottcn,  chosen, 
broken;  but  likewise  writ,  bit,  eat,  beat, 
hid,  chid,  shot,  cho$e,  broke,  are  promis- 
cuously used  in  the  participle,  from  the 
verbs  to  write,  to  bite,  to  eat,  to  beat,  to 
hide,  to  chide,  to  shoot,  to  choose,  to  break, 
and  many  such  like. 

In  the  same  manner,  town,  shewn,  hewn, 
mown,  louden,  laden,  as  well  as  sow'd, 
show'd,  hew'd,  mow'd,  loaded,  laded,  from 
the  verbs  to  sow,  to  show,  to  liew,  to  mow, 
to  load,  to  lade. 

Concerning  these  double  participles  it 
is  difficult  -to  give  any  rule ;  but  he  shall 
seldom  err  who  remembers,  that  when 
a  verb  has  a  participle  distinct  from  its 
preterit,  as  wrtte,  wrote,  written,  that  dis- 
tinct participle  is  more  proper  and  ele- 
gant, as  The  book  is  written,  is  better 
than  The  book  is  wrote.  Wrote  however 
may  be  used  in  poetry  j  at  least,  if  we 
allow  any  authority  to  poets,  who,  in  the 
exultation  of  genius,  think  themselves 
perhaps  entitled  to  trample  on  gramma- 
rians 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  the  pit- 
terit. 

1.  Win,  spin,  begin,  swim,  strike,  stick, 
sing,  sting,  fling,  ring,  wring,  spring,  swing, 
drink,  sink,  shrink,  stink,  come,  run,  jind, 
bind,  grind,  wind,  both  in  the  preterit  im- 
perfect and  participle  passive,  give  won, 
spun,  begun,  swum,  struck,  stuck,  sung, 
stung,  flung,  rung,  wrung,  sprung,  swung, 
drunk,  sunk,  shrunk,  stunk,  come,  run, 
found,  bound,  ground,  wound.  And  most 
of  them  are  also  formed  in  the  preterit 
by  a,  as  began,  sang  rang,  sprang,  drank, 
came,  ran,  and  some  others ;  but  most  of 
these  are  now  obsolete.  Some  in  the 
participle  passive  likewise  take  en,  as 
stricken,  strucken,  drunken,  bound m. 

2.  Fight,  teach,  reach,  seek,  beseech, 
catch,  buy,  bring,  think,  work,  make 
fought,  taught,  raught,  sought,  besought, 
caught,  bought,  brought,  thought,  vrought. 

But  a  great  many  of  these  retain  like- 
wise the  regular  form,  as  t cached,  reached, 
besceched,  catcheJ,  worked. 

3.  Take,  shake,  forsake,  wake,  awake, 
stand,  Irrcak,  *peak,  bear,  shear,  swear, 
tear,  wear,  weave,  cleane,  strict,  thrice, 
drive,  shine,  rise,  arise,  smite,  write,  hide, 
abide,  ride,  choose,  chute,  tread,  get,  beget, 
forget,  seethe,  make  in  both  preterit  and 
participle  took,  shook,  forsook,  woke, 
awoke,  stood,  broke,  spoke,  bore,  shore, 
jwtrre,  tore,  wore,  wove,  ctove,  strore, 
throve,  drove,  shone,  rose,  arose,  smote, 
wrote,  bode,  abode,  rode,  chose,  trode,  got, 
begot,  forgot,  sod.    But  we  say  likewise, 


thrive,  rise,  smit,  writ,  abid,  rid*  In  tl 
preterit  some  are  likewise  formed  by 
as  bi  ake,  spake,  bare,  share,  swore,  tar 
ware,  clave,  gat,  begat,  forgot,  and  pe 
haps  some  others,  but  more  rarely.  ] 
the  participle  passive  many  of  them  ai 
formed  by  en,  as  taken,  shaken,  forsake, 
broken,  spoken,  born,  thorn,  sworn,  tor, 
worn,  woven,  cloven,  thriven,  driven,  risei 
smitten,  ridden,  chosen,  trodden,  got  to 
begotten,  forgotten,  sodden.  And  man 
do  likewise  retain  the  analogy  in  both,  c 
waked,  aicaked,  sheared,  weaved,  cleavet 
abided,  seethed. 

4.  Give,  bid,  sit,  make  in  the  prefer. 
gave,  bade,  sate;  in  the  participle  passiv 
given,  bidden,  sitten;  but  in  both  bid. 

5.  Draw,  know,  grow,  throw,  blow,  crw 
like  a  cock,  fly,  slay,  see,  ly,  make  tbei 
preterit  aVwr,  knew,  gretc,  threw,  bleu 
crew,  flew,  slew,  saw,  lay ;  their  participle 
passive  by  n,  drawn,  known,  grown 
thrown,  blown,  flown,  slain,  seen,  lien 
lain.  Yet  from  flee  is  made  fled ;  iron 
go,  went,  (from  the  old  wend)  the  parti 

Of  Derivation. 

That  the  English  language  may  be  more  eaeilj 
omlor  stood,  tt  it  ucc**s  try  to  in  qui  re  how  its  deriva 
Uve  words  are  deduced  from  their  primitives,  aim 
how  the  primitives  arc  borrowed  from  other  Ian 
enages.  in  this  inquiry  I  shall  someUraes  cops 
T)r.  Wallis,  and  sometimes  ••txl^avour  to  aopplj 

hi>  — —  u:  


Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs. 

The  thing  implied  in  the  verb,  as  done 
or  produced,  is  commonly  either  the  pre- 
sent of  the  verb;  as  to  love,  love;  to 
fright,  a  fright;  to  fight,  a  fight;  or  the 
preterit  of  the  verb,  us  to  strike,  I  strick 
or  strook,  a  stroke. 

'  The  action  is  the  same  with  the  parti- 
ciple present,  as  loving,  frighting,  fight- 
ing, striking. 

The  agent,  or  person  acting,  is  denoted 
by  the  syllable  er  added  to  the  verb,  as 
lotei',frighter,  striker. 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  sometimes 
other  parts  of  speech,  are  changed  into 
verbs :  in  which  case  the  vowel  is  often 
lengthened,  or  the  consonant  softened; 
as,  a  bouse,  to  house;  brass,  to  braze; 
glass,  to  glaze  ;  grass,  to  graze ;  price,  to 
prize ;  breath,  to  breathe ;  a  fish,  to  fish 
oil,  to  oil;  further,  to  further;  forward, 
to  forward  ;  hmder,  to  hinder* 

Sometimes  the  termination  en  is  added, 
especially  to  adjectives;  as,  baste,  to 
hasten;  length,  to  lengthen;  strength,  to 
strengthen,  short,  to  shorten;  fast,  to 
fasten;  white,  to  whiten;  black,  to  black- 
en; hard,  to  harden  ;  sett,  to  soften. 

From  substantives  are  formed  adjec- 
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lives  of  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination 
y:  as  a  louse,  lousy;  wealth,  wealthy; 
health,  healthy;  might,  mighty ;  worth, 
worthy;  wit,  uritty  last,  lusty ;  water, 
tadery  ,  earth,  earthy;  wood,  (a  wood) 
srsW* ;  air,  airy ;  a  heart,  hearty;  a  band, 


From  substantives  are  formed  adjec- 
tives of  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination 
/ml,  denoting  abundance;  as,  joy,  joyful; 
frcit,  fruitful ;  yonth,  youthful;  care, 
cweful  l  use,  useful ;  delight,  delight- 
ful ;  plenty,  ptVait/uJ ;  help,  helpful. 

Sometimes  in  almost  the  same  sense, 
but  with  some  kind  of  diminution  there- 
of, the  termination  some  is  added,  denol- 

& something,  or  in  some  degree;  as  de- 
,  delightsome ;  game,  gamesome ;  irk, 
irksome,  burden,  burdensome;  tronble, 
trcubievnne ;  light,  lightsome;  hand,  hand- 
tome;  alone,  lonesome;  toil,  toilsomei 

On  the  contrary,  the  termination  less 
added  to  substantives,  makes  adjectives 
signifying  want;  as,  worthless,  witless, 
heartless,  joyless,  careless,  helpless.  Thus 
comfort,  comfortless ;  sap,  sapless. 

Privation  or  contrariety  is  very  often 
denoted  by  the  participle  un  prefixed  to 
many  adjectives,  or  in  before  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin;  as  pleasant,  un- 
pleasant ;  wise,  unwise ;  profitable,  un- 
profitable;  patient,  impatient.  Thus  un- 
unhealthy,  unfruitful,  unuseful, 


The  ori£irvJ  Foglith  privative  it  un  :  but  as  we 
often  borrxjw  rrum  the  Latin,  or  its  descendants, 
■»>.  r*l»  itrnHjr  *ignit\  ine  privation,  as  inefficacious. 
Orphans,  tndifrrtti ,  the  inseparable  particles  >/» 
avl  m  bare  fallen  into  confusion,  from  which  it  is 
aot  easy  to  disentangle  them. 

V*  is  prefixed  to  all  word!  orifinally  Knglish,  as 
maf  j  is* .  untruth,  untaught,  unhandsome. 

U~*  m  prefixed  to  all  participles  made  privative 
sJj»cti  vrs,  as  unfeeling,  unassisting,  unaided, 
uiulti-rhird.  unendeared. 

V%  ought  never  to  be  prefixed' to  a  participle 
■resent  to  mark  a  forbearance  of  action,  as  uttsigh- 
•»/.  bat  a  privation  of  habit,  as  unpityrng. 

t  a  is  pr •  fixed  to  most  substantives  which  have  an 
Logfah  termination,  as  unfertile-nets,  vnperf'eet- 
sw«,  which,  if  they  have  borrowed  terminations, 
take  tm  or  im,  as  infertility,  imperfection ;  K/t- 
cmi.  incivility  ;  unactivc,  inactivity. 

la  borrowing  adjectives,  if  we  receive  them  al- 
ready compoonded,  it  is  usual  to  retain  the  particle 
rrefix-d,  as  indecent,  inrUgant,  improper ;  but 
V  wv.  burrow  the  adjective,  and  add  the  privative 
Mru'le.   we  communly  Eiefix  un.  a-i  urwolite. 

The  prepositive  particles  dis  and  mis, 
derived  from  the  des  and  mes  of  the 
French,  signify  almost  the  same  as  tin; 
yet  dis  rather  imports  contrariety  than 
privation,  since  it  answers  to  the  Latin 
preposition  dc.  Mis  insinuates  some 
errour,  and  for  the  most  part  may  he 
rendered  by  the  Latin  words  male  or 
To  Uke,  to  dislike;  honour, 
to  honour,  to  grace,  to  dis- 


honour,  to  disgrace ;  to  deign,  to  disdeign , 
chance,  hap,  mischance,  mishap ;  to  take, 
to  mistake  ;  deed,  misdeed;  to  use,  to  mis- 
use; to  employ,  to  misemploy  ;  to  apply, 
to  misapply. 

Words  derived  from  Lattn  written  with 
de  or  dis  retain  the  same  signification ;  as 
distinguish,  distinguo;  detract,  detraho; 
defame,  defamo ;  detain,  detineo. 

The  termination  ly  added  to  substan- 
tives, and  sometimes  to  adjectives,  forms 
adjectives  that  import  some  kind  of  simi- 
litude or  agreement,  being  formed  by 
contraction  of  lick  or  like.  A  giant, 
giantly,  giantlike ;  earth,  earthly  •  heaven, 
heavenly;  world,  worldly;  God,  godly, 
good,  goodly. 

The  same  termination  ly,  added  to  ad- 
jectives, forms  adverbs  of  like  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  beantiful,  beautifully ;  sweet, 
sweetly ;  that  is,  ta  o  beautiful  manner ; 
with  some  degree  of  sweetness. 

The  termination  ish  added  to  adjec- 
tives, imports  diminution ;  and  added  to 
substantives,  imports  similitude  or  ten- 
dency to  a  character;  as  green,  greenish; 
white,  whitish;-  soft,  softish;  a  thief, 
thievish ;  a  wolf,  wolfish ;  a  child,  childish. 

We  have  forms  of  diminutives  in  sub* 
si  an  lives,  though  not  frequent ;  as  a  hill, 
a  hillock;  a  cock,  a  cockrel;  a  pike,  a 
pickrel;  this  is  a  French  termination:  a 
goose,  a  gosling  ;  this  is  a  German  ter- 
mination :  a  lamb,  a  latnlkin ;  a  chick,  a 
chicken .  a  man,  a  manikin ,  a  pipe,  a 
pipkin ;  and  thus  Jlalkin,  whence  the  pa* 
tronymick,  Hawkins  ;  Wilkin,  Thomkin, 
and  others. 

Yet  still  there  is  another  form  of  diminution 
among  the  English,  by  lessening  the  sound  itseli, 
especially  of  vowels,  as  there  is  a  form  of  augment- 
ing them  by  enlarging  or  even  lengthening  it ;  and 
that  sometimes  not  so  much  by  change  of  the  letters, 
as  of  their  pronunciation ;  as,  sup,  sip,  soop,  sop, 
sippet,  where,  besides  the  extenuation  of  the  vowel, 
there  is  added  the  French  termination  ei;  tap,  tip  ; 
spit,  spout  ;  babt,  baby;  booby,  fa roi< ;  great  pro- 
nounced long,  especially  if  with  a  stronger  sound, 
grea  t :  little,  pronounced  long  tee-tie  ;  ting,  tang, 
long,  imports  a  succession  of  smaller  and  then 
fjcater  sounds;  and  so  in  jingle,  Jang tc,  tingle , 


tangle,  and  many  other  made  words. 

Much  h* 
depending 
scarcely  worthy 


however  of  this  is  arbitrary  and 
wordVy'tbc0 notice  of  WaMs.'  *" 


Of  concrete  adjectives  are  made  ab- 
stract substantives,  by  adding  the  termi- 
nation ness;  and  a  few  in  hood  ot  head, 
noting  character  or  qualities :  as  white, 
whiteness;  hard,  hardness;  great,  great, 
ness;  skilful,  skilful  ness,  unskilfulness; 
godhead,  manhood,  maidenhead,  icidote- 
hood,  knighthood,  priesthood,  likelihood, 
falsehood. 

There  are  other  abstracts,  partly  de- 
rived from  adjectives,  and  partly  from 
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\ ei lis,  winch  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  termination  th,  a  small  change  be- 
ing sometimes  made;  as  long,  length; 
Strong,  strength ;  Uroad,  breadth ;  wide, 
width  .,  deep,  depth ;  true, /n/M;  warm, 
tcarmth ;  dear,  dearth ;  slow,  slotvth ; 
merry,  mirfA;  heal,  health;  well,  weal, 
wealth  ;  dry,  drought ;  young,  t/ouM;  and 
so  moon,  month. 

Like  these  are  some  words  derived 
from  verbs;  die,  deaf  A;  till,  //7//i^  grow, 
growth  ;  mow.  later  mowth,  after  movtA ; 
commonly  spoken  and  written  later  mulhy 
after  math;  steal,  stealth;  bear,  &»</»; 
rue,  ru/A;  and  probably  earth,  from  /o 
ear  or  plow ;  fly,  /7i>ar ;  weigh,  weight ; 
hay,  fright  ;  draw,  draught. 

The*?  should  rather  be  written  flight  h,  fright h, 
nuly  that  custom  will  not  suffer  A  to  be  twice  re- 
peated. 

The  Mime  form  retain  rVt/YA,  spight,  wreathe, 
wrath,  broth, froth,  briath,  sooih.  worth,  light, 
wicht,  and  the  like,  whose  primtoves  are  either 
©ntircly  obsolete,  or  leldom  ocrur.  Perhaps  they 
are  derived  hum  Ay  or  foy,  spry,  wry,  ureak, 
i',fiy,  bray,  say,  work. 


Some  ending  in  ship,  imply  an  office, 
employment,  or  condition;  as,  kingship, 
wardship,  guardianship,  y  ait  un  ship,  stew- 
ardship, headship,  lordship. 

Tint*  worship,  thai  in,  tcorthship  ;  whence  »w- 

shi/tfui.'wM  to  worship. 

Some  few  ending  in  dom,  rick,  wick, 
do  especially  denote  dominion,  at  least 
state  or  condition ;  as,  kingdom,  dukedom, 
earldom,  pr  incedom,  popedom,  Christendom, 
freedom,  wisdom,  whoredom,  Inshaprick, 
bailiwick. 

Ment  and  age  are  plainly  FrCuch  ter- 
m ina i ion-,  and  are  of  the  same  import 
with  us  as  among  them,  scarcely  ever 
occurring,  except  in  words  derived  from 
the  French,  as  commandment, 


There  are  in  English  often  long  trains  of  words 
allied  by  their  meaning  and  derivation;  as,  to  beat, 
it  bat,  bataon,  a  battle,  a  beetle,  a  battledore,  to 
batter,  batter,  a  kind  of  glutinous  composition  fur 
food,  made  by  beating  different  bodies  into  one 


All  these  are  of  similar  signification,  and 
perhaps  derived  from  the  Latin  bat  no.  Thus  take, 
toarh,  tickle,  tack,  tackle  ;  ail  imply  a  local  con- 
junction from  the  Latin  tango,  tetigl,  factum. 

From  two  are  formed  twain,  twice,  twenty, 
twelve,  twins,  trvine,  twist,  tfvirl,  tule,  ttritch, 
twinge,  bit  ween,  betwixt,  twilight,  twibit. 

The  following  remarks,  extracted  from  Wallis.are 
ingenious,  but  oi  more  subtlety  than  solidity,  and 
such  as  |)crhaps  mi^ht  in  every'  language  be  enlarged 
wit  hoot  end. 

tin  usually  imply  the  nose,  and  what  relates  to  it. 
From  the  Latin  nasus  are  derived  the  French  nez 
ami  the  English  nose  ;  and  ntsse,  a  promontory,  as 
projecting  like  a  nose.  But  as  if  from  the  conso- 
nants ns  token  from  nasus,  and  transposed  that 
they  may  the  better  correspond,  sn  denote  nasus  ; 
ami  tlienee  arc  derive  J  many  words  tliat  relate  Jo 
the  n«vsc,  as  snout,  sneeze,  snore,  snort,  tricar, 
snicker,  snot,  snivel,  suite,  snuff,  snuffie,  snaffle, 
snarl,  s-nudge. 

There  is  another  sn  which  mav  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  sinuo,  as  r?*i*r,  sneak,  snail, 
so  ukewiscj/wp  and  jnefcA,  mib,snut>.  \ 
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Bl  imply  a  blast ;  a*  blow,  blast,  to  blast,  t 
blight,  and,  metaphorically,  to  blast  (hic'i  re  out; 
thni ;  bleat.  I>l<ak,  x  bleak  place,  to  look  bleak 
or  wrather-bcatin,  bla>k.  hlay.  i  lerich,  bluster 
blurt,  blister,  blab,  bladder,  hi,  t>,  hi let'beriip't 
blubber*  her  k't,  (dot i  d,  bbdc-iu  rrin^.s ,  bla.st 
bh/zt  .  to  blow,  that  is,  blossom,  bloom ;  and  per 
haps  blood  and  blush. 

In  tlu-  native  words  of  our  tongue  in  !<•  be  fotim 
a  great  agreement  between  the  letters  and  the  thirit 
signified;  and  therefore-  the  sounds  oi  die  letK-u 
smaller,  sharper,  louder,  closer,  miner,  str  emgi  j  , 
clearer,  more  obscure,  and  more  rtrirtulotic  elo  very 
often  intimate  the  like  cnVcts  in  die  things  signified. 

Hum  uorils  that  begin  with  str  intimate-  the  foicc 
and  itlcct  of  the  liking  -«igiiihcd,  as  if  probably  de- 
rived from  r.5>. «»r  strenuous;  as  stremt-, 
strtn^rh,  strew,  strike,  streak,  stroke,  stripe, 
stritt,  strife,  struggle ,  st rout,  strut,  stretch, 
strait,  strict,  strctghl,  that  is,  narrow,  distrain, 
st  rcss,  distress,  string,. it  rap,  stream,  stream*  r, 
strand^  strip,  stray,  struggle,  strange,  stride, 


St  in  like  manner  imply  strength,  but  iu  a  1 
degree,"  so  much  only  as  is  rtitrtcicnl  to  preserxe 
what  lias  beeu  already  commnnicatcd,  rather  than 
acquire  any  new  degree ;  a1*  if  it  were  derived  from 
the  Latin  sto;  for  example,  stand,  stay,  that  is,  lc» 
remain,  or  to  prop  :  staff,  stay,  that  is,  to  oppose  ; 
stop,  to  stuff,  stifle ,  to  stay,  that  is,  to  stop ;  a 
stay,  that  is,  an  obstacle;  it  irk,  stttt,  staffer, 
stammer,  stagger,  stickle,  stwk,  stake,  a  sharp, 
pale,  and  anv  thiug  deposited  at  play  -  stock,  statu, 
sting,  to  sting,  stink,  stitch,  stun,  stanch*  on, 
stub,  stubble,  to  stub  up,  stump,  whence  stum- 
ble, stalk,  to  stalk,  step,  to  stump  with  the  tee-f, 
whence  to  stamp,  that  is,  to  make  an  impression 
and  a  stamp ;  stow,  to  stow,  to  //est on ,  steward, 
or  stouara ;  sttatf,  steady,  -nnuist,  stable,  a 
stable,  u  stall,  to  stall,  stool,  stall,  still,  stall, 
stallage,  stage,  still,  adjective,  antl  still,  adverb j 
stab  ,  stout,  sturdy,  stead,  stoat,  stallion,  stilt, 
stark-dead,  to  starve  with  hunger  or  cold  ;  stone, 
steel,  stem,  stanch,  to  .stanch  blood,  to  stare, 
steev,  stcepW  stair,  standard,  a  stated  incisure. 
stately.   In  all  these,  and  perhaps  some  others,  si 
denote  something  firm  and  fixed. 

Tlir  imply  a  more  violent  degree  of  motion,  as 
throw,  thrust,  throng,  throb,  through,  threat, 
threati n,  thrall,  throws. 

IVr  imply  some  sort  of  obhqtiitv  or  diftorfjen.  nj 
wry,  to  ureal br,  wrest,  wrestle,  wrinj,  uronx, 
urinch,  wrench,  wrangle,  wrinkle,  wrath, 
ureak,  wrack,  wretch,  wrist,  wrap. 

imply  a  silent  agitation,  or  a  softer  kind  of 
lateral  motion  ;  Msuuty,  swag,  to  sw<ry,  .mugger, 
swerve,  sweat,  sweep,  suit  I,  swim,  suing,  suift, 
sweet,  switch,  swinge. 

Nor  is  there  mi  eh  difference  of  sin  in  smooth, 
smug,  smile,  smirk,  smite,  which  signifies  the 
same  as  to  strike ,  but  is  a  softer  word ;  small, 
smelt,  smack,  smother,  smart,  n  smart  blow 
pro|ierlv  Mr  ni  lies  soch  a  kiud  of  stroke  as  whh  an 
originally  Mleul  motion,  implied  in  sm,  proceeds  to 
a  quick  violence,  denoted  by  ar  suddenly  ended,  as 
is  shown  by  t . 

CI  denote  *  kind  of  adhesion  or  tenacity,  as  in 
cleave,  clay,  cling,  climb,  clavdnr,  clammy, 
clasp,  to  clasp,  to  clip,  to  clinch,  cloak,  clow, 
close,  to  close,  a  clod,  a  clef,  as  a  clot  of  blood, 
clouted  cream,  a  clutter,  a  cluster. 

Sp  imply  a  kind  of  fli««ip.-fti<.tt  or  expansion,  f  .*pe 
cially  a  quick  one,  particularly  if  theie  be  an  r,  as 
if  it  were  from  spargo  or  separo:  for  example, 
spread,  spring,  sprie,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split, 
splinter,  spilt,  spit,  sputter,  spatter. 

Hi  denote  a  kind  oi  sdeut  fail,  or  a  lc*s  observable 
motion;  as  in  slime,  slide,  slip,  slipper,  sly, 
sUivhl,  slit,  slow,  slack,  slight,  sling,  dap. 
'  And  t  >  likewise  ssh,  in  crash,  rash, gush, /lash, 
clash,  lash,  slash,  plerth,  trash,  indicate  some- 
thing acting  mtwv  nimbly  and  sharply.  But  ush,  in 
crush,  rush,  gush,  flush,  blush,  brush,  hmh. 
push,  itntily  something  as  acting  more  obuisrly  and 
dullv.  Yet  in  both  there  is  indicated  a  swill  and 
sudden  motion  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual,  by 
the  continue* I  sound  sh. 

Thus  in  fiine,  sling,  ding,  suing,  cling,  sing, 
wrinx,  sting,  the  tingling  of  the  tcrraiu.<ttt>u  ns, 
and  tl.'*  sharpness  ol  the  vowel  f,  tmj'ly  the  eonu- 
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npted.  B**  in  link,  wink,  sink,  clink,  chink, 
Cu.rai  etui  in  a  male  o  iimiji.i,  tin  i  |  is  llgQ 
UjCjcj*^  a  sodden  ending. 

li  dure  be  an  4,  as  in  jingle,  tingle,  tinkle,  min- 
lU.jsnnklf .  t  h  inkle,  there  is  implied  a  frequency, 
w  tmi*.*t  of  mull  arts.  And  the  same  tretjuciicy 
*t tas,  tat  km  >nbtile  by  reason  of  the  clearer 
*vwri  0,  u  indicated  in  jangle,  tangle,  spangle, 
ae**ir,  trrajtrte ,  branslc,  a untile ;  as  also  in 
mmisHe,  g-rnuvUe,  jumJ-le.  .a  the  same  time 
EHcekar  t>  isvfslfc**  something  obscure  or  ootunded ; 
sari  a  ft^trncs  of  consonants  tnl>l,  dro< *es  a  con- 
fused kind  of  rolling  or  tumbling,  as  in  ramltle, 
**m/*f.  fcrambU,  wamble,  amble  ;  but  in  these 
bsr  is  something  jniic. 

Li  nimble,  tbe  ;>rakur«  of  tlie  vowel  denotes 
eirr.:r.  In  *r*ti  kit,  sp  demotes  disstpatioo,  ar 
so  arete  crackling,  Ar  a  sudden  interruption,  f  a 
•revseat  iteration  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  sprinkU  , 
uses*  m  om\  un|4y  the  snbullv  ot  die  nissipaten' 
tvsJes.^  JiJf-kjMtl  thin  differ  hi^h-it  the  fortner 

aa  acsae. 

lu  Lke  manner,  in  squetk,  squeak,  squeal, 
mnmU/srawi,  tvraul,yakl,  spaut,  scree k,  shriek, 
hw,  sharp,  shrivel,  wrinkle,  crack,  crash, 


plash,  crush,  hush,  hlsse.  fisse, 
ssfl,  jar.  hurl,  curl,  whirl,  buz,  bustle, 
jt»  m  ll*  ,   tutne,  twist,    and  in  many 
roay  observe  the  agreement  of  such  sort 
with  tbe  things  signified  ;  and  this  so  fie- 


wstotiy  tupiajis,  that  scarce  any  language  which 
I  ka-jm  can  be  compared  witli  ours.    So  Uiat  one 


word,  <>i  which  kind  are  almost  all 

rxurtsses  what  in  other  Un- 
explained but  by  coni|K>utirJ»( 


We  have  many  words  borrowed  from 
Ibe  Latin ;  bat  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  enraraunicated  by  tbe  intervention 
of  the  French ;  as,  grace,  face,  elegant, 
elezancf.  resemble. 

Sotop  verbs  which  seem  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  are  formed  from  tbe  present 
tense,  and  some  from  tbe  supines. 

From  tbe  present  are  formed  spend, 
trpend,  expeudo;  conduce,  conduco;  de- 
spue,  despu  10 ;  approve,  appro  bo;  con- 
ceive, eoncipio. 

From  the  supines,  supplicate,  sopplieo ; 

ro ;  dispose,  dispone- ; 


,  eximo. 

is  more  apparent  thin  that  Wallis  foes 
of  originals.     Many  of  these  which 
as  immediate  descendants  from  the 
arc  apparently  French,  a*,  conceive,  ap- 


Some  words  purely  French,  not  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  v.  c  have  transferred 
into  oar  language;  as,  garden,  garter, 
buckler,  to  advance,  to  cry,  to  plead,  from 
the  French  jardin,  jart  ier,  bouclier,  avan- 
cer,  crier,  plaider;  though,  indeed,  even 
of  these  part  is  of  Latin  original. 

At  t^«  many  word*  which  we  have  in  common 
witi  the  fienruuss,  it  is  doubt  ml  whether  the  old 
TflHOM  borrowed  them  from  the  I/ilius,  or  tin 
Luins  from  rhc  T«-ufons,  or  both  Lad  thetn  from 
•>xbm  common  original ;  a*  trine,  viuum ;  wind, 
;  te*nt.  veni ;  way,  via ;  tiaU,  vallum ;  wal- 
fe"r,  volvo ;  wool,  veil  ;  wilt,  volo ;  tevrm.  ver- 
tbv ;  frarth,  vinns ;  trasjt,  vespa ;  flay,  dies ;  draw, 
trsbo;  tame,  demo,  lupins*;  yoke,  Jogum,  Cutyof ; 
upper,  super,  %rrtf ;  am,  nuu,  ufM\  break, 
volo  ;  blote,  fl«>.  I  make  uo  «k>ubt  but 
■  more  ancient  Chan  tbe  Latin :  and 
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il  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  Latin,  which  borrow  , >d 
a  grest  number  of  words  not  only  from  the  Greek, 
especully  the  .llolick,  but  from  other  n« i«;lit>..iring 
langu.o;e»,  as  the  Oscan  an«i  others,  whkh  have  long 
become  obsohte,  received  not  a  few  from  the  Teu- 
tonick.  It  is  certain,  Uiat  the  KiiKlish,  German,  and 
other  Tcutonick  languages,  rd  .ined  some  derived 
from  the  Greek,  which  the  I  .aim  has  not;  a*,  ax, 
achs, niitj'ifrcl.pfurd,  daughter,  tiHktcr,Mickte, 
minele,  tmoon,  sear,  oar.  crave.  ?raft,  to  prate, 
/.»  scrape,  trholr,  from  &ittn,  pjia,  aofipat,  5oy»- 
tv.  WfyaXoc,  usyvum,  wj,wi,  fV*,  ■ffct&u,  if^.  Sine* 
thev  received  tlxse  mmudi.itrh  Horn  the  Garki, 
wiUiout  the  interv niiotiof  the  Litin  laufuaae,  why 
may  not  other  w«-ids  be  deriverl  iinmedut.|>  from 


the  same  muntdii,  though  tliey  be  likewise'  found 
among  the  Ldinsf 

Our  ancestors  were  studious  to  form 
borrowed  words,  however  long,  into 
monosyllables ;  and  not  only  cut  off  the 
formative  terminations,  but  cropped,  the 
first  syllable,  especially  in  words  begin- 
ning w  ith  a  vowel ;  and  rejected  not  only 
vowels  in  the  middle,  but  likewise  con- 
sonants of  a  weaker  sonnd,  retaining  the 
stronger,  which  seem  the  bones  of  words, 
or  changing  them  for  others  of  tbe  same 
organ,  in  order  that  the  sound  might  be- 
come the  softer;  but  especially  transpos- 
ing their  order,  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  he  pronounced  without  the  inter- 
mediate vowels.  For  example  in  expen- 
do,  spend;  exemplura,  sample-,  excipio, 
scape;  extrancus,  strange;  extracturo, 
strctch'd;  excrncio,  to  screw;  exscorio, 
to  scour;  excorio,  to  scourge;  excorlico, 
to  scratch;  and  otbers  beginning  with  ex: 
as  also,  emendo,  to  mend;  episcopus, 
bishop,  in  Danish  bisp;  rpi  tola,  epistle; 
hospitale,  spittle;  Hispania,  Spain  ,  his- 
toria,  story. 

Many  of  these  etymologies  arc  doubtful,  and  some 
evidently  niM.tkcn. 

T  he  following  arc  somewhat  harder,  Alexander, 
■Sander;  Kt  Isabel  ha,  lictfu  ;  .rpi*.  bee;  *\«  r, 
bar  ;  p  pH*dn<;  into  b,  as  in  blshm> ;  and  by  cutting 
oft' a  from  flu*  beginning,  which  1*  restored  in  the 
middle  ;  but  for  the  old  bar  or  bare,  we  now  s.ay 


boar :  as  for  fans, lorn;,  for  bai  t,  bnr>e  ;  for  stanc. 
stvne  ;  apriign.i.  bruten,  p,  b<w«  eh.tnged  into  b 


;ind  a  IrnnsrMised,  as  In  aj>er,  :nul  g  chunRcl  into 
tc,  as  in  pisnns,  parrn  ;  le^c,  lart  ;  4>.wr>if ,  Jbx, 
euttimr  oif  Uie  iHgmmnp,  ;mn  chanriix;  p  into  f,  as 


in  p«  llis,  a  jell  :  pullus,  <i  t\>al ;  pater,  father; 
pavor,  tear;  polio,  file.;  nleo,  impleo,  fill,  full; 
piscis,  pxh  ;  and  trans|)osms  o  into  the  middle, 


which  was  l  iken  irom  the  beginning ;  ipcx,  a  ' 
puce;  i>eak,  pike :  xophoms,  free&e ;  muMmn, 
stum;  aefrnsio,  fence  ;  dispensator,  spencer  i  as- 
ratto, esonalcTj  fr.  scout;  ex?ealpo,  scrapt r:  re- 
StorblK  I  in-;,  id  of  r,  and  hence  scrap,  scrabble, 
scrawl;  ex«  <ilpo,  scoop;  eslciiitiK,  start ;  ex- 
tonims,  attonittis,  stonn'd ;  sfwruuhns.  mau  ;  of- 
Irn  lo,  nnctl;  obstipo,  s-top;  anriere,  da  re  ;  civerc, 
Ware,  whence,  a-ware,  Iwure,  icary,  team, 
learning;  lor  the  L:itm  1/  consonant  formerly 
mnnded  like  our  tc,  and  the  uioderu  sound  of  the  v 
consonant  wjis  formerly  that  ot'  ihe  letter/*,  that  is, 
the  .fcolick  digamtna,  winch  had  the  sound  of  <p, 
and  the  modern  sound  ol  the  letter  f'w  as  that  of  the 
t>r.  ck  <p  or  ph ;  ulcus,  ulcere,  ulcer,  sore,  and 
hence  sorry,  sorrow,  sorrowful;  iinjcniuui,  c/i- 
ginc,  ir/«  ;  Mr.ilenu«,  leaning,  unless  jou  weald 
r:\ther  derive  it  from  xXivw,  whence  inelino ;  infun- 
dibMlimi,  f  MwnW;  curates,  jet t ,  projecnun,  to  jett 
forth,  a  jetty ;  riiiuiiiis,  a  cozrl. 

There  are  syncopes  somewhat  harder  ;  from  tem- 
pore, time ;  irom 
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*s  the  Freoah  htmme,  femme,  nam,  from  bominc, 
fatmina,  humine.  Thus  pagiaa,  page;  woHtpcv, 
pot :  cv*»XX«,  eup  ;  r anthems,  can  ;  tentorium, 
/cm;  precor.  pray ;  preda,  prry;  specio,  «peru- 
lor,  jpy ;  plico,  p/y;  implico,  imply;  replico, 
reply  ;  complico.  comply  ;  sede*  cpiscopatu,  see. 

A  vowel  i?  also  cat  off  in  the  middle,  that  the 
number  of  the  syllable*  may  be  lessened  ;  as  amita, 
«  a m  ;  spiritns,  sprig  lit ;  debit  nrn,  rfeAf  ;  dubito, 
douht  ;  comes,  cotnitis,  count:  clerical,  cl*rk; 
quietus,  quit,  quite  ;  acqaieto,  to  acquit ;  seoaro, 
to  spare;  stabilis.  stable;  stabulum,  stable  ;  pal- 
lacium,  palate,  place  ;  rabula,  rait,  ratet,  u  raul, 
brawl,  rahle,  arable  ;  qna-tito,  quest. 

As  also  a  consonorrt,  or  at  least  one  of  a  softer 
sound,  or  even  a  whole  syllable,  i  <  .nun In-,  round  ; 
<<  leilis,  frail ;  seenrus,  sure ;  regftla,  rule  ;  tcgula, 
tit*  ;  aubtilia,  subtle;  nomen,  noun;  decauus, 
dean  ;  computo,  count ;  aabitancua,  sudden,  soon  ; 
so  per  are,  to  soar;  periculum,  peril;  mirabile, 
marvel ;  as  masons,  main  :  dignor,  d*i*n  ;  tin*o, 
a/ai«  •  tinctmn,  taint ;  pfogo,  paint,  priedari, 
reach. 

The  contractions  may  aeom  harder,  where  many 
of  them  meet ,  as  wiener,  kyrk.  church ;  presbyter, 
priest  ;  sacristanns,  teuton  ;  frango,  fregi,  break, 
breach;  tagus,  <pnya.  beech,  f  changed  into  b,  and 
g  into  cA,  which  are  letters  near  a  kin ;  fngesco, 
frcize,  frigesco,  fresh,  sc  into  sh,  as  above  in 
bishop,  fish,  so  in  acapha,  skiff,  skip,  and  refri- 
gesco,  refresh  ;  bat  viresco,  jresh  ;  phlebotanms, 
Jltum;  twvina,  beef;  vituiina,  veal;  seuufer, 
squire,  parnitentia,  penance;  sanctuarium,  sanc- 
tuary, sentry;  qaa-sitio,  chase  ;  peiquisitio,  pur- 
chase;  angmlla,  eel;  tnaob,  isle,  ile,  island, 
tland.  inMtletu,  isUt,  Wet,  rytht,  aud  more  con- 
traetedly  cy,  whence  Uwsney,  Rttiey,  Ely;  ex- 
aniiuare,  to  scan  :  namely,  by  rejecting  from  the 
beginning  »nd  end  r  aud  o,  according  to  the  usual 
manner,  the  remainder  xamin,  which  the  Saxoos, 
who  did  not  use  x,  writ  csasncn,  or  seamen,  is 
contracted  into  scan :  as  from  doininus,  don  ;  no- 
mine, noun;  abomino,  ban;  and  indeed  apum 
examen;  thvv  turned  into  sciamt  ;  for  which  we 
aiy  swarme,  by  inserting  r  to  denote  the  mnnnnr. 
ing;  thesaurus,  store;  sedile,  stool;  o#?of,  vet ; 
Mdu,  sue  at ;  gaodiiun,  gay;  jocus,  toy;  anccus, 
juice;  catena,  chain,  caliga,  calga;  chausc, 
chauase,  French,  hose  •  extinguo,  stand,  squench, 
qui  itch,  stint;  tor**,  forth  ;  species,  spice;  reeito, 
read ,  adjuvo,  aid ;  mi*n,  SKvam,  ay.  age,  ever ; 
floccns,  lock;  excerpo,  scrape,  scramle,  scrawl ; 
cxtravagus,  stray,  stragyle;  collect  nm,  clot, 
clutch;  colligo,  coil:  recolligo,  recoil;  sevcro, 
steear  :  stridulus,  shrill :  procurator,  proxy  ;  puiso, 
to  push  ;  calamus,  a  quill;  im  pet  ere,  to  imptach  ; 
augeo,  auxi.  u  ax  ;  and  vaneaco,  vanui,  wane ;  ayl- 
la  bare,  to  spell;  puteus,  pit ;  gran  urn,  com;  com- 
pnmo,  cramp,  crump,  crumple,  crinkle. 

Some  may  seem  harsher,  yet  may  not  be  rejected, 
for  it  at  least  appears,  that  some  of  them  are  derived 
from  proper  names,  and  there  are  others  whose 
etymology  is  acknowledged  by  every  body;  as, 
Alexander,  Flick,  Scander,  Sander,  Sandy, 
Aanny ;  Elwabctha.  Elizabeth.  Elisabeth,  Betty, 
Mess  ;  Margareta,  Margaret,  Mured ,  Kite,  Pej:  ; 
Man*.  Mary,  Mai.  Pal,  Malkin,  Mankin, 
Mauket;  M  alharn*.  Matt ha.  Mat  then- ;  Martha, 
Mat,  Pat;   Gulielmus,   WUtulmvs,  Oiroiamo, 

ken,  H  icks,  Hecks. 

Thus  cariophyllus,  flos ;  gerofilo,  Italian,  giriflee, 
gilofer,  French,  cilltfioucr,  whicli  the  vulgar  call 
julvflouxr,  as  i?  derived  from  the  month  July ; 
petrosclnium,  parsley:  portoUca,  pvrrtain;  cydo- 
mam.  quince;  cydonutum.  quiddeny ;  persicim., 
jyeach  ;  eruca,  eruke,  which  they  coinipt  to  ear- 
tclg,  as  if  it  took  its  name  from  the  ear:  annulns 
geiiiiiius.  a  gimmal,  or  eimttaUring  ;  and  thus  lite 
eimbal  or  jumbal  is  transferred  to  other 
I  thus inf 


.  y»e\Qat»choK*,kickshaus. 
the  origin  of  these,  and  many  others,  however 
forced,  is  evident,  it  oeght  to  appear  no  wonder  to 
any  one  if  the  ancients  have  thus  disfigured  many, 
especially  as  they  so  much  affected  monosyllables; 
and,  to  make  the  sound  the  softer,  took  this  liberty 
of  maiming,  taking  away,  changing,  transposing, 


these  from  the  Latin,  I  do 
mean  to  say,  that  many  of  them  did  not  imrne- 
to  us  from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  Dutchj 


or  s( 

The  same  word,  according  to  its  different  signif 
rations,  olten  has  a  different  origin  ;  aa,  to  bear  t 
burden,  from  fcro  ;  but  to  bear,  whence  birth 
born,  bairn,  comes  from  patio;  and  a  bear,  a 
least  if  it  be  of  Latin  original,  from  fera.  Thu 
perch,  a  fish,  from  perca  ;  but  perch,  *  measure 
from  pertica,  and  likewise  to  perch.  To  spell  i 
from  s-yllaba ;  but  spell,  an  incnantmcnt,  by  «  hid 
it  is  believed  that  the  boundaries  are  so  fixed  u 
lands  that  none  can  pass  them  against  the  matter' 
will,  from  expelta  ;  and  spell,  a  messenger,  Iron 
epistota  ;  whence  eospel,  good-spell,  or  god  spell 
lhas  freese,  or  freeze,  from  frigesco;  but  Jrceze 
an  airhitectr truck  word,  from  zophofits ;  bu 
freeze,  for  cloth,  from  Frisia,  or  pcrhapa  fron 
jyigesco.  as  being  more  fit  than  any  other  ror  keep 
ing  out  the  cold. 

There  arc  many  words  among  us,  even  monosyl 
tables,  compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  at  lea* 
serving  instead  of  compounds,  ami  comprising  tb« 
signification  of  more  words  that  one;  aa,  Trorr 
scrip  and  roll  comes  scroll;  from  proud  an- 
dranee.  prancv  ;  from  st  of  the  verb  stay  or  static 
and  out,  is  made  stout ;  from  stout  and  hard}/ 
sturdy  ;  from  sp  of  spit  or  spew,  aud  out,  come 
*powr  ;  irom  toe  same  sp  witn  tnc  termination  in 
is  spat ;  and  adding  out,  spin  out :  and  from  u 
same  sp,  with  it,  u  spit,  which  only  difters  from 
spout  in  that  it  is  smaller,  and  with  less  noise  and 
force-  but  sputter  b,  because  of  the  obscure  u, 
something  between  spit  and  spout :  and  by  reason 
of  adding  r,  it  intimates  a  frequent  iteration  and 

;  whereas  spatter,  on 
clearer  vowel  a,  inti- 
whkh  it  diietiy 
sputter.  From  the  s\mc  sp  and  th« 
termination  ark,  comes  spark,  signifying  a  single 
emission  of  fire  with  a  noise ;  namely  sp,  the  emi» 
sion,  or,  the  more  acute  noise,  and  k,  the  mnte 
eonsonant,  uilimales  its  being  suddenly  terminated  ; 
bnt  adding  /,  is  ma<le  the  trequenutivc  sparkle. 
Hie  same  sp,  by  adding  r,  that  is  spr,  implies  « 
more  lively  impetns  of  diffusing  or  expanding 
itself;  to  which  adding  the  termination  ing,  it  be. 
comes  spring:  its  vigour  spr  imports;  Hssharpnrsj 
the  termination  ing  ;  and  lasdy  in  acute  and  tremu- 
lous, ending  in  the  mute  consonant  g,  denote*  the 
suddcu  ending  of  any  motion,  thai  it  is  meant  in  in 
primary  signification,  of  a  single,  not  a  complicated 
exiliuon.  lience  we  call  spring  whatever  lias  an 
elastick  force;  as  also  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
thence  the  origin  of  any  thing :  and  to  spring.  In 

fermiuate,  and  spring,  one  of  the  four  seasons, 
'rotn  the  same  spr  and  out ,  is  formed  sprout,  and 
with  the  termination  iq.  sprig  ;  of  which  the  foihm-. 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  difference :  sprout,  ol 
a  grosser  sound,  imports  a  fatter  or  grosser  bud  , 
sprig,  of  a  slenderer  sound,  denotes  a  smaller  shoot. 
In  like  manner,  from  sir  of  the  verb  strive,  ami 
out ,  comes  strout,  and  strut.  From  the  same  str. 
and  the  termination  uggte,  is  made  struggle  ;  and 
this  gl  imports,  bnt  without  any  great  noise,  by 
reason  of  the  obscure  sound  of  the  vowel  n.  In 
like  maimer,  from  throw  aud  roll  is  made  troll , 
and  almost  in  the  same  sense  is  trundle,  froi; 
throw  or  thrust,  and  rundle.  Thus  graff  01 

f rough  is  compounded  of  grave  and  row*  A  ;  am! 
rudge  from  tread  or  trot,  and  drudge. 

In  these  observation!  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover great  sagacity  and  great  extrava- 
gance, an  ability  to  do  much  defeated  by 
the  desire  of  doing  more  than  enough. 
It  may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  Wallis's  derivations  are  often 
so  made,  that  by  the  same  license  an> 
language  may  be  deduced  from 
other.  * 

2.  That  lie  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween words  immediately  derived  by  us 
from  the  Latin,  and  those  which  being 
copied  from  other  languages,  can  there, 
fore  afford  no  example  of  the  genius  ol 


an*. 
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5.  That  he  derives  from  the  Latin, 
with  great  harshness  and  violence, 
tppareoUy  Teutonick ;  and  there* 
fare,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
probably  older  than  the  tongue  to  which 
be  ret  ere  them. 


*.  That 


of  his  derivations  are 


SYNTAX. 


wrians  require* 
bat  oarlan- 
variety  of  terraina- 
requtres  nor  ad- 
iforc,  ha  totally 
ue^kctKl  it ;  and  Jonv>u,  whose  desire  of  follow, 
tag  tic  writer*  upon  the  learned  languages  made 
hjr.  "JL-ek  a  «%ntax  indispeoaably  necessary,  ha* 
petty  observations  as  were  better 


and  pronouns  are  inva- 


as  in  otner  languages,  agrees 
with  the  nominative  in  number  and  per- 
son ;  as,  Thou  fix  est  from  good ;  He  runs 
U 

Oar 
liable. 

Of  two  substantives  the  nonn  posses- 
sive is  in  the  genitive;  as,  His  father's 
glory  -  The  sun's  heat. 

Verb©  transitive  require  an  oblique 
case ;  as,  He  loves  me ;  You  fear  him. 

All  prepositions  require  an  oblique 
case:  as,  He  gore  this  to  me;  He  took 
this  from  me;  He  says  this  of  me;  He 


PROSODY. 

It  it  common  for  those  that  deliver  the  grammar 
at  Modern  Languages,  to  omit  the  Prosody,  bo  that 
of  tbr  Italians  fa  neglected  by  Bnomattei ,  that  of 
ti»  Fre-Arl*  by  Desmarais ;  aad  that  of  the  English 
ty  Walk*.  Cooper,  and  even  by  Jonson,  though  a 
puet.    E«sl  as  the  lawnJof  yj*'^*^  iucln<k<^in 

Prosody  comprises  orthoepy,  or  the 
roles  of  pronunciation;  and  orthometry, 
or  the  laws  of  versification. 

Pronunciation  is  just,  when  every  letter 
hag  its  proper  sound,  and  every  syllable 
its  proper  accent,  or,  which  in  Eng- 
•  the  same,  its  proper 


The  soemds  of  the  letters  have  been  already  ex- 
plained :  and  rales  for  the  accent  or  quantity  are 
•oc  easily  10  be  given,  being  subject  to  innumerable 
exceptions.    Saeh,  however,  as  I  have  read  or 


1.  Of  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing 
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a  termination,  the  former  syllable  is  com- 
monly accented,  as  childish,  kingdom, 
Act  est,  acted,  Idilsome,  Utter,  sc6ffer,  fairer, 
fontnost,  xiaUiUS,  fulness,  godly,  meekly, 
artist. 

2.  Dissyllables  formed  by  prefixing  a 
syllable  to  the  radical  word,  have  com- 
monly the  aecent  on  the  latter;  as  to 
begtt,  to  besthn,  to  bestow. 

3.  Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once 
nouns  and  verbs,  the  verb  has  commonly 
the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun  on 
the  former  syllable ;  as,  to  descant,  a  des- 
cant 1  to  cemtnt,  a  ctment ;  to  contract,  a 
contract. 

Tins  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Though  verba 
seldom  have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yet  nouns 
often  have  it  on  the  latter  syllable ;  as  deti^/U,  per- 
fume. 


4.  All  dissyllables  ending  in  y,  as 
ny;  in  our,  as  Utbnur,  favour-,  in  ow,  as 
willow,' wallow,  except  allow;  in  le,  as 
battle,  bible ;  in  ish,  as  banish ;  in  ck,  as 
c&mbrick,  cassock  ;  in  ter,  as  to  batter  ;  in 
age ,  as  courage ;  in  en,  as  fasten ;  in  et,  as 
quiet ;  accent  the  former  syllable. 

5.  Dissyllable  nouns  in  er,  as  canker, 
bktter,  have  the  accent  on  the  former 
syllable'. 

6.  Dissyllable  verbs  terminating  in  a 
consonant  and  e  final,  as  comprise,  escape; 
or  having  a  diphthong  in  the  last  syllable, 
as  appe'ase,  rcvtal ;  or  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants, as  attend;  have  the  accent  on 
the  latter  syllable. 

7.  Dissyllable  nouns  having  a  diph- 
thong in  the  latter  syllable,  ha?e  com- 
monly their  accent  on  the  latter  syllable, 
as  applause ;  except  words  in  ain,  cer- 
tain, mountain. 

8.  Trissyllables  formed  by  adding  a 
termination,  or  prefixing  a  syllable,  retain 
the  accent  of  the  radical  word ;  as,  I6ve- 
liness,  tenderness,  contemner,  wagmner, 
physical,  bespatter,  commenting,  command- 
ing, assitrance. 

9.  Trissyllables  ending  in  ous,  as  gra- 
cious, arduous ;  in  al,  as  capital ;  in  ion, 
as  mention ;  accent  the  first. 

10.  Trissyllables  ending  in  ce,  int,  and 
ate,  accent  the  first  syllable,  as  cdunte- 
nance,  continence,  armament,  imminent, 
ilegant,  propagate,  except  they  be  derived 
from  words  having  the  accent  on  the  last, 
as  connivance,  acquaintance ;  or  the  middle 
syllable  hath  a  vowel  before  two  conso- 
nants, as  promulgate, 

11.  Trissyllables  ending  in  y,  as  hdity, 
specify,  liberty,  victory,  subsidy,  commonly 
accent  the  first  syllable. 

12.  Trissyllables  in  re  or  le  accent  the 
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first  syllable,  as  Ugible,  theatre,  except 
disciple,  and  some  words  which  have  a 
position,  as  ex  Ample,  epistle. 

13  Trissyllables  in  ude  commonly  ac- 
cent the  first  syllable,  as  pUnitude. 

14.  Trissyllables  ending  in  oror  or  atour, 
as  crehtour;  or  having  in  the  middle 
syllable  a  diphthong,  as  endeavour;  or 
a  vowel  before  two  consonants,  as  domis- 
tick ;  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

15.  Trissyllables  that  have  their  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  are  commonly  French, 
as  acquUsce,  repartie,  magazine,  or  words 
formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two  syllables 
to  an  acute  syllable,  as  immature,  over- 
charge. 

16.  Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more 
than  three  syllables,  follow  the  accent  of 
the  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  as 
Arrogating,  continent*/,  incontinently,  com- 
mt'ndable,  communicableness.  We  should 
therefore  say  disputable,  indisputable,  ra- 
ther than  disputable,  indisputable;  and 
advertisement,  rather  than  advertisement. 

17.  Words  in  ion  have  the  accent  upon 
the  antepenult,  as  salvation,  perturbation, 
concretion;  words  in  atour  or  ator  on  the 
penult,  as  dediedtor. 

18.  Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  Amica- 
ble, unless  the  second  syllable  have  a 
vowel  before  two  consonants,  as  com- 
bustible. 

19.  Words  ending  in  ous  have  the  ac- 
cents on  the  antepenult,  as  *xtrious,  vo- 
luptuous. 

90.  Words  ending  in  ty  have  their  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenult,  as  pusillanimity, 
activity. 

These  rule*  are  not  advanced  as  complete  or  in- 
fallible, bat  proposed  as  useful.  Almost  every  rule 
of  every-  laueiuije  has  its  exceptions ;  and  in  Kng- 
Ush,  as  in  other  tongues,  much  most  be  learned  by 
example  and  authority.  Perhaps  more  and  better 
may  be  given  that  have 


Versification  is  the  arrangement  of 
a  certain  number  of  syllables  according 
to  certain  laws. 

The  feet  of  our  verses  are  either  iam 
bick,  as  aloft,  creAte;  or  trochaick,  at 

*%,  Wty. 

Our  iambick  measure  comprises  verses 

Of  four  syllables, 

Most  good,  most  fair, 
Or  things  as  rare, 
To  call  voira  lost ; 
For  all  the  cost 
Words  can  bestow, 
So  poorly  show 
Upon  your  praise, 
That  all  die  ways 
Seme  bath,  come  short.  Drayton. 
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With  ravish'd 


Of  six, ' 

This  while  we  are  abroad, 
Shall  we  not  touch  our  lyre  ? 

Shall  we  not  sing  an  ode  T 
Or  shall  that  holy  Are. 

In  us  that  strongly  glow'd. 
In  this  cold  air  expire  T 

Though  in  die  utmost  peak, 
A  while  we  do  remain. 

Amongst  the  mountains  bleak, 
Expos'd  to  sleet  and  rain, 

No  sport  our  hour>.  shall  break, 


What  though  bright  Phoebus' 
Refresh  the  southern  ground, 

And  though  the  princely  Thames 
With  beauteous  nymphs  abound, 

And  by  old  Camber's  streams 
Be  many  wonders  found : 

Yet  many  rivers  clear 

Here  glide  in  silver  swathes, 
And  what  of  all  mort  dear, 
Buxton's  delicious  baths, 
ale  and  noble 


2r, 


In  places  far  or 
Or  famous,  or 
Where  wholsom  Is 
Or  where  the  most 

All  times,  and  every  ~, 

The  muse  is  still  in  ure.  Drayton. 

Of  eight,  which  is  the  usual  measure 
for  short  poems, 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown,  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  niyhtlv  spell 
Of  evYv  star  the  sky  doth  shew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  die  dew.  MiUo*. 


Of  ten,  which  is  the  common 
of  heroick  and  Iragick  poetry, 

Fall  Id  the  midst  of  thb  created  space, 
Betwixt  heav'n.  earth,  and  »kies,  tVrc  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  boond;  % 


md.  J 


mnd, 

And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame,  her  seat  of  powY, 
PlacM  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r ; 
A  thousand  wjndiug  eutrics  long  ami  wide 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  fide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made ; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  dimi«: 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play  : 
A  mart  for  ever  full ;  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  a  deaf  uoise  of  sounds  that  never  cease ; 
Coufus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th*  insolted  shore  ; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far. 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  roiliue  war. 
The  courts  are  filt'd  with  a  tumultnous  din, 
Of  crouds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'nng  in  : 
A  thorough-fare  «*f  news ;  where  * 
'Dungs  never  heard,  some  mingle  _ 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat. 
Intent  to  bear,  and  eager  to  repeat.  uryatn. 

In  all  these  measures  the  accents  are 
to  be  placed  on  even  syllables ;  and  every 
line  considered  by  itself  is  more  harmo- 
nious, as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  ob- 
served. The  variations  necessary  lb 
pleasure  belong  to  the  art  of  poetry,  not 
the  rules  of  grammar. 
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Oar  trodiaick  measures  are 
Of  three  syllables, 

Here  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath : 
Other  joys 
Are  bat  toys. 

Of  free, 

In  the  davs  of  old, 
St?™*  plunlv  told, 

Fairest  piece  of  well  form'd  earth, 

TJrfe  doc  thnj  your  haughty  With.  Waller. 

res  the  accent  is  to  be 
on  the  odd  syllables. 

These  are  the  measures  which  are  now 
m  ase,  and  above  the  rest  those  of  seven, 
ten  syllables.   Onr  ancient 

of 


J  their  oils  with  an  ambitions  eye, 
i  fur  her  hills,  as  lor  their  Bitchiest  crouds, 
T»e  nearest  that  ire  said  to  kiss  the  wand' ting  clouds, 
i Jv»-<ual  aadsenee  craves,  offended  with  the  throne, 
Tut  ahc  of  all  the  rest  neglected  was  so  lone ; ' 
Aiiedgrog  for  herself,  when,  thruagh  the  Saxons' 
jfidr. 

The  godlike  rare  of  Brute  to  Severn's  setting  side 
Were  cruelly  mfore'd,  her  mountains  did  relieve 
Tbote  whom  de>oeiring  war  else  every  where  did 
grieve. 

Ann  when  all  Wiles  beside  (by  fortune  or  by  might) 
Cmo  b«rT  **eknt  foe  re*ign'd  her  ancient  nght, 
A  constant  onjdea  still  she  only  did  remain, 
The  tut  her  rename  laws  which  stoutly  did  retain. 
Ad  )  as  ear*!  >>oe  a  prats' d  for  her  peculiar  thin 
So  oniy  she  a  rich,  in  mountains,  meres  and  »\ 


a  long 


else  would  le 


And  ■  the 

way  gone, 
Avj  €j(h- r  kooweth  not  bis  way, 
JIb  pnrpos'd  joorney,  is  distract. 

The  measares  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
syllables  were  often  mingled  by  onr  old 
poets,  sometimes  in  alternate  lines,  and 
sometimes  in  alternate  couplets. 

The  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  called 
aa  Alexandrine,  is  now  only  used  to  di- 
versify neroick  lines. 

Waller  was  smooth,  bat  Dry  den  taogfat  to  Join  ) 
The  varying  verse,  the  fall  resounding  line, 
The  long  nvijotuk  march,  and  energy  divine 


pause  in  the 
syllable. 


Pope. 
be 


Use  verse  of  fourteen  syllables  is  now 
broken  into  a  soft  lyrick  measure  of 
consisting  alternately  of  eight 


he  to  receive  thy  radiant 
Selects  a  whiter  space. 


all  shall  praise,  and  eVry  lay 
l>evote  a  wrentb  to  thee, 

it  will,  that  day 
to  see. 
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Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  lies 
To  earth  whose  body  lent, 

Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rise, 
But  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  Archangel's  tramp  shall  blow. 
And  sools  to  bodies  loia. 

What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  below- 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine  I  M 


We  have  another 
and  lively,  and  therefore  much  used  in 
songs,  which  may  be  called  the  anapestick, 
in  which  the  accent  rests  upon  every 


May  I  govern  my  passions  with  ibaolote  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  aw4y. 

Dr.  Pope. 

In  this  measure  a  syllabic  is  often  re- 
trenched from  the  first  foot,  as 

Diogenes  surly  and  proud.  Dr.  Pope. 

When  present,  we  Idve,  and  when  fhscnt  agree, 
I  think  not  of  I'ris,  nor  l'ris  of  me.  Drydcn. 

These  measures  are  varied  by  many 

combinations,  and  sometimes  by  double 

endings,  either  with  or  without  rhyme, 

as  in  the  heroick  measure. 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  ont  am  A 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

So  in  that  of  eight  syllables, 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded, 


In  that  of  seven, 

For  resistance  I  coald  fear  none, 
Bnt  with  twenty  shins  had  done, 

What  tlma,  brave  and  nappy  Vernon, 
Hast  atchieVd  with  six  a! on*  Glfver. 

In  that  of  six, 

Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring. 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 
All  on  a  rock  reclhA 


Cay. 


In  the  anapestick, 

When  terrible  tempests  assail  at. 
And  mountainous  billows  affright. 


To  these  measures  and  their  laws,  may 
be  reduced  every  species  of  English  verse. 

Our  versification  admits  of  few  li- 
cences, except  a  synaUepha,  or  elision  of  t 
in  the  before  a  vowel,  as  th'  eternal ;  and 
more  rarely  of  o  in  to,  as  V  accept ;  and  a 
synorcsis,  by  which  two  short  vowels 
coalesce  into  one  syllable,  as  qutstion, 
special ,  or  a  word  is  contracted  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  short  vowel  before  a  liquid, 
as  at' rice,  temjfrnnce. 

Turn  have  I  collected  rules  and  ex- 
amples, by  which  the  English  language 
may  be  learned,  if  the  reader  be  already 
acquainted  with  grammatical  term*,  or 
taught  by  a  master  to  those  that  are  more 
ignoraut.  To  have  written  a  grammar 
for  such  as  are  not  yet  initiated  in  the 
schools,  would  have 
perhaps  at  last 
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ABA 


A THE  Am  letter  of  the  European  alphabets, 
«  baa,  ia  the  English  language,  three  differ- 


ibhngthafof 
a,  m  found  in  many  of  our  monosylla- 
bles, as  aliy  wmlLf  wtmil,  $alt,  i  n  which  «  is  pro- 
ana->od  as  a  in  cease,  or  cat  in  late. — The  open 
axied,  not  unlike  the  a  of  the  Italians,  is  found 
njuher,  rmlker ;  and  more  obscurely  in  fancy, 
fa.— The  slender  or  close  a  is  peculiar  to 
ti*  Eagiuh  language,  resembling  the  sound  of 
t*  Fieach  e  masculine,  as  in  the  words  place, 
Jmt,  r.wtr ;  and  in  all  those  that  terminate  in 
— A  is  short,  as  g-but,  frass ;  or  long,  as  glaze, 
F**:  it  is  marked  long,  generally,  by  an  e  Anal, 
sssaw;  or  by  an  •  added,  as  plain.  The  short  • 
aeaea;  the  long  a  close. 

1  a,  sa  article  of  number,  implying  one,  amy, 
asm  sat,  is  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular 
only  i  a*,  a  man,  a  tree :  before  i 
.written  a. , 


««,  ea  egg. 
f  i,  taken  material  I  y, 

•  great  J,  a  little  a. 
W  u  csed,  in 

ifUable-.  as, 


to  the  llne-a.  Dryd. 
4i  u  placed  before  a  participle,  or  participial 
•MO;  as,  A  banting  Chloe  wtnt.  Prior. 
W  has  a  peculiar  signification,  denoting  the 
proportion  of  one  thing  to  another }  as.  The 
lutetord  u&th  a  hundred  O-y ear.  Addison. 

•  a,  in  coaposition,  seems  to  have  sometimes 
the  power  of  the  French  a,  as  in  the  phrases  a 
sVsu,  i  tmeie,  ice.  ;  and  sometimes  to  be  con 
\ncxt4  f-cn:  af,  as  as  i<i*.  ailoni 

oral*;  fornar,  rtmse,  *p«*e.' 

•  4,  ia  abbreviations,  stands  for  errtaas,  _ 
fa. ;  as,  A.  M .  artist  ■»  magitter,  master  of  arts  j 
A  D.  saao  donim,  in  the  year  of  our  lord. 

A'AM,*  i.  (Low  Countries.)   A  measure  of  capa- 
dtj;  thehaam.  Atk. 

s.  [Heb.]    Tlie  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish 
tcctesiastical  year,  answering  to  the  moon  of 

Wj„ly.  Alh. 

A3,  si  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  places  ge- 
nerally ibows  that  they  lure  some  relation  to 

Oibeon. 

»l»  » 
Atk. 

A$h. 


r.tnHy  ibows  that  they 
sn  »bbcv,  as  Abingdon. 
ABA'CA,*  s.  (In  botany.)  An 

bad  of  hemp. 
a-BACAY,*  •.  (in  ornithology.) 

*  kind  of  parrot. 
ABACK,*  /[asm 

wirr  surface. 
ABA  CK,  as.  [from  fcac*.  ] 
ABACOT*..    A  cap  of 


Or.]    A  plain 


b  of  England.  Ath. 
ABrTTED,*  p.  a.  [a&actas.L.]  Driven  away.^s*. 
ABACTION,*  $.   The  act  of  driving  away.  Ath. 
^CTOfi,  •.  [Ut.]    One  who  drives  away  cat- 
Uebv  Health  or  violence. 

*YicuJS'*  'ilW  A"  *bortlon  1  *  n,Ucarria«*- 
>  Aa  sneient  counting-table. 
i  ^architecture.)  The  uppermost  member  of  a 

ABA'DDON,*  s.  [Heb.]  A  destroyerj  Satan,  so 
tailed.  Ath. 

ABA'FT.  ad.  [from  abofum,  Sax.]  From  the  fore- 

„  pan  of  the  ship,  toward  the  stern. 

7»  ABA  "LIE  NATE,  r.  a.  raooiirao,  Ut.]  To 
■ate  that  another's  which  was  our  own  before. 

Cafe.  Lu.  Jut. 


ABC 

AB  ALIEN  ATI  ON,  s.   [eAaiiraetio,  Ut]  The 

act  of  giving  up  one's  right  to  another. 
7b  ABA' NOON,  a.  a.  [abc»<ioaiur,  Fr.] 

I  To  give  up,  resign,  or  quit.  Dr^den. 

9  To  desert  \  to  forsake.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  forsake;  to  leave.  Spenser. 
ABA'NDONED,  jwirl.  a. 

1  Given  up.  Shaketpeare . 

2  Forsaken. 

9  Corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 
ABA'NDONEK,*  i.   One  who  abandons. 
ABA'NDONM  li NT.  *.  [u6aauVnaraae«t.  Fr.]  The 

act  of  abandoning. 
AH  ARTICULATION.  I   [of  ab,  from,  and  arii. 
ca/ss,  a  joint,  Ut.]    That  species  of  articula- 
tion that  lias  manifest  motion. 
To  ABA'SE,  ».  a.  [mbaUter,  Fr.]   To  cast  down  , 
to  depress  \  to  bring  low.  Sidney. 
ABATEMENT,  s.  The  stale  of  being  brought 
low ;  depression.  Lcucstasttcsj. 
To  ABA'S  H,  *.  a.    See  BASHFUL.    To  make 
ashamed.  Milton. 
7b  ABATE,  e.  a.  [from  assure,  Fr.] 
I  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish. 
*  To  deject,  or  depress  the  mind. 
9  To  let  down  the  price  in  selling. 

4  In  common  law— To  abate  a  writ,  is,  by  some 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  OnreU. 

7b  ABATE,  v.  m.   To  grow  less ;  as,  his  passion 

•bales  ,  the  storm  abates. 
ABATEMENT,  s.  [abatement,  Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  abating.  Locke. 

8  The  itate  of  being  abated.  Arbatknot. 

3  The  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of 
abating.  Locke. 

4  The  cause  of  abating  -,  extenuation.  Atterbury. 
ABATER,  s.  The  agent  or  cauie  by  which  an 

abatement  is  piocured. 
ABB,  «.   The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp :  a 

among  clothiers. 
A'BBA.  s.    2K,  Heb.] 

nines  father. 
A'BBACY,  s.  [abhatia,  Ut.]    The  rights,  posies- 

sions,  or  privileges,  of  an  abbot.  Ayl\ffc. 
A' B HEss,  t.  [ubbauun,  Ut.  abbeue,  Fr.]  The 

*.Eg£°r  °f  \£2UttX\,  .  ,  ^TTdea. 
A'BBEY,  or  A'BBY,  i.  [abbatia,  Ut.]    A  monas- 

tery  of  religious  persons,  whether  men  or  wo- 
men. ShJikftjieare. 

A'BBEY- LUBBER,  i.  A  slothful  loiterer  in  a 
religious  house,  under  pretence  of  retirement 
and  austerity.  Dryden. 

A'BBOT,  s.  [in  the  lower  Utin  eotas.J  The 
chief  of  a  convent  of  men. 

To  ABBREVIATE,  •.  a.  {ahbreviare,  Ut.] 
I  To  shorten  by  contraction  of  parts,  without  l<v» 
of  the  main  substance  *  to  abridge.  ifaeoa. 

8  To  shorten  ;  to  cut  short.  Brown. 
ABBREVIATION,  t. 

I  The  act  of  abbreviating. 

9  The  means  used  to  abbreviate,  as  characters 
signifying  whole  words.  Sieift. 

A BBRE VIATOR,  s.    One  who  abbreviates  or 


abridges. 

ABBRE'VIATURE,  e.  [eWrertafara,  Ut.] 
I  A  mark  used  for  the  sake  of  shortening, 
ff.  A  compendium  or  abridgment.  Taylor. 
ABBREUVOI'R,  s.     (In  French,  a  watering 
place.)  Among  masons— The  joint  or  juncture 
of  two  stones. 
A,  B.  C,  pronounced  abece. 
I  The  alphabet. 

9  The  little  books  by  which  the  ejements  of  read- 
ing arc  taught. 
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To  A'BDICATE,  v.  a.  [abdico,  Ut.]  To  give  up ; 
to  resign:  applied  commonly  to  mme  right, 
or  office.  Addison. 

ABDICATION,  t.  [oWieoho,  Ut.]  The  act  or 
abdicating ;  resignation ;  quitting  an  office  be- 
fore the  usual  or  stated  expiration.  Swift. 

ARDICAT1VE,  a.  That  causes  or  implies  abd»- 
cation. 

ARDITIVE,  t.  [aMo,  Lax.}  Hiding ;  concealing. 
ABDOMEN,        [from  abdo,  Utin,  to  hide.] 
-  A  cavity  commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or 
belly.    It  contains  the  stomach,  guts,  liver, 
•plcen,  hladder.  and  is  within  lined  with  a 
membrane  called  the  peritoneum. 

JbdSmInous,  Ja-  Rd»tini 10 the  »Women- 

7b  ABDU'CE,  v.  a.  [abduco,  Ut.]  To  draw  to  a 
different  pan;  to  withdraw  one  part  from 
another.  Brwn. 

ABDU'CENT,  a.  Muscles  abducent  serve  to  open 
or  poll  hack  divers  parts  of  the  body. 

ABDU'CTION,  f.  The  act  of  taking  away. 

ABDU'CTOR,  s.  [Ut.]  The  muscle  which  draws 
back  any  member.  Arbutknot. 

ABECEDARIAN,  ft  [from  the  names  of  a,  b,  c] 
A  teacher  of  the  alphabet,  or  first  rudiments  of 
literature. 

A'BKCEDARY,  a.   Belonging  to  the  alphabet. 
ABE'D,  ad.  [from  u.  for  at,  and  bed.}    In  bed. 
ABEARANCE,  or  ABERRANCY,  s.  A  deviation 

from  the  right  way;  an  ertour;  a  mistake. 

Giawnllt,  Brovn. 
ABF.'HH ANT,  a.  [aberrans,  Ut.]  Wandering 

from  the  right  or  known  way. 
ABERRATION,  s.  [from  aberrotio,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  deviating  from  the  common  or  right  track. 

GUtnville. 

ABE'RRING.  part,  [aberro,  Ut.]   Going  astray) 
wandering.  Brown. 
To  ABERD'NCATE,  v.  a.  [avemnco,  Ut.]  To 

pull  up  by  the  roots. 
To  ABET,  v.  a.  [from  betan.  Sax.]    To  posh 
forward  another)  to  support  him  in  his  designs 
by  connivance,  encouragement,  or  help.  Spen. 
ABETMENT,*.   The  act  of  abetting. 
ABETTER,  or  ABETTOR,  $.   He  that  abets ; 

the  supporter  or  encourager  of  another.  Dryd. 
ABEVACUATION,*  *.  [.Toeaaifo,  Ut.]  A  par- 
ricular  evacuation.  Ask. 
ABE'YANCE,  «.  The  right  of  f <  e-aimple  lleth 
In  abeyance,  when  it  is  aft  onry  in  the  re  mem  - 
h ranee,  intendment,  and  consideration  of  the 
law.  The  frank  tenement  of  the  glebe  of  the 
parsonage  is  in  no  man  during  the  time  that 
the  parsonage  is  void,  but  in  abeyance.  Cornell. 
To  A  Kilo'  K,  v.  a.  [abhorreo,  Ut.]   To  hate  with 


acrimony  ;  to  loathe. 
ABHORRENCE, \.  r-m  , 
ABHO'RRENCY,        £from  ahKoT'* 
I  The  act  of  abhorring ;  detestation.  South. 
9  The  deposition  to  abhor }  hatred.  Locke. 
ABHORRENT,  a. 
1  Struck  with  abhorrence.  Thornton. 
9  Contrary  to;  foreign;  inconsistent  with.  Dryd. 
ABHORRER,  «.  A  hater;  adeteater)  the  per- 
son that  abhors.  Sw\ft. 
AR IB,*  t.  [Heb.]  Th-  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
y*«r.  A$k. 
To  ABl'DE,  e.  a.  pret.  abode  or  abid.  [btdian  or 
aabxdian.  Sax.]  , 
I  To  dwell  in  a  place ;  not  to  remove.  Generis. 
*  To  dwell.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  remain  »  not  to.cease  or  fail.  Ptalnu. 

4  To  continue  in  the  same  state.  South. 
»  To  endure  without  offence,  anger,  or  contradic- 
tion. Hall. 

To  ABI'DE,  *.«. 
I  To  wait  for,  expect,  attend,  await.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  bear  or  support  the  consequences  of  a  thing. 

mlton. 

5  To  bear  or  support,  without  being  conquered. 

Woodward. 

«  To  bear  without  aversion.  Sidney. 
4  To  bear  or  nuffer.  Pope. 
II'DER,  s.  [from  abide.}  The  person  that  abides 


ABN 

ABI'DING,  1.  [from  abide.']  Continuance. 
ABI'LITY,  s.  [habilite;  Fr.J 
I  The  power  to  do  any  thing,  whether  depending 
upon  skill,  riches,  or  strength.  Sidney. 
*  Capacity  ;  qualification:  power.  Dumtt. 
3  When  it  has  the  plural  number,  abilitiet,  it 
signifies  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind. 

ABINTESTATE,  a.  [of  ab,  from,  and  tateitaiu. 
Ut.l  A  term  of  law,  implying  him  that  inhe- 
rits from  a  man,  who,  though  he  I 


^Mison. 
Milton. 
Dry  den. 
Psalvts. 
To  throw 


the  power 

to  make  a  will,  yet  did  not  make  it. 
ARJECT,  a.  [abjectus,  Ut.] 
I  Mean  ;  worthless  .  base. 
9  Being  of  no  hope  or  regard. 
.1  Mean  and  despicable. 
A'BJECT,  s.   A  man  without  hope. 
To  A'BJECT,  v.  a.  [abjicio,  Ut.] 

away;  (little  used). 
ARJECTEDNBSS,  $.  [from  abject.)    The  state 
of  an  abject.  Boyte. 
ABJE'CTION,  4.  [from  abject.']     Meanness  of 
mind  ;  servility  ;  baseness.  Hooker, 
ARJECTLY,  ad.  In  an  abject  manner;  meanly  ; 

basely;  servilely. 
ARJECTNESS,  *.   [from  abject.]  Servility; 

meanness.  Green. 
To  ARJUGATB,*  r.  a.  [ahjugo,  Ut.]  To  unyoke, 

free,  »ct  at  liberty. 
ABJURATION,  $.  (from  abjure.]     The  art  of 
abjuring ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end.  Ayl%ffe. 
To  ABJURE,  v.  a.  [abjuro,  Ut.] 
t  To  cast  off  upon  oath  ;  to  swear  not  to  do  some- 
thing. Hale. 
9  To  retract,  recant,  or  abnegate  a  position  upon 
oath. 

7b  ABLA'CTATE,  r.  a.  [aolarto,  Ut.]  To 

from  the  breast. 
ABLACTATION,  t. 

a  mode  of  grafting. 
To  ABLA'QUEATE,*  v.  m.  [ablaqueo,  L.]  To  lay 

the  roots  bare.  Ath. 
ABLAQUEAT10N,  s.  [aMooaeatio,  Ut.]  The 

practice  of  opening  the  ground  about  the  roots 

of  trees.  Evelyn. 
ABLATION,  t.  [ablatio.  Ut.]  The  act  of  taking 

ARLATIVE,  a.  [ablativus,  Ut.] 
I  That  takes  away. 
9  Theeixth  ease  of  the  Utin  nouns. 
ARLE,  a.  [halnie,  Fr.  habxlts,  Ut.] 
I  Having  strong  faculties,  or  great  strength ,  or 

knowledge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  01  mind, 

body,  or  fortune.  Bacon. 
9  Having  power  sufficient ;  enabled. 
7b  ARLE,  v.  a.  To  make  able  ,  to  enable. 
ABLE-BODIED,  a.  .Strong of  body. 
To  ARLEGATE,  e.  a.  [ablego,  Ut.]   To  send 

abroad  upon  some  employment. 
ABLEGATION,  t.  [from  ablegate.]    The  act  of 

sending  abroad. 
ARLENESS,  t.  [from  o*u.]    Ability  of  body  - 

vigours  force.  Sidney. 
ARLEPSY.  s.  Or.]   Want  of  sight 

blindness  :  unadvisednes*. 
ToARLIGATE,  v.  a.  [aoligo,  Ut.]    To  tie  up 

from. 

ABLIGURITION,  s.  [oMiguriiio,  L.]  Prodi- 
gal expense  on  meat  and  drink. 

To  ARLOCATE,  v.  a.  [abloco,  Ut.]  To  let  out 
to  hire. 

ABLOCATION,*  s.  [from  ablocaU  ]   The  act  of 

letting  out  to  hire. 
|u  ABLU'DE,  e.  a.  [abludo,  L  ]    To  be  unlike  | 

to  differ. 
ARLUENT,  a.  [aWanu,  Ut.] 

Brwer  of  cleaning. 
UTION,  t.  [ablatio,  Ut.T 

Hit 


That  has  the 


I  The  act  of  cleansing,  or  washing  clean.  Taylor. 
9  The  water  used  In  washing.  JPop*. 
9  The  rinsing  of  chymical  preparations  in  water. 
♦  The  cop  given,  without  consecration,  to  the 

laity  in  the  popUh  churches. 
To  AR  NEGATE,  r.  a.  [aaaero,  Ut.]    To  deny. 
ABNEGATION,  t.  [abnegaiio,  Ut.]  _  Denial 
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A'BSOD  VTE,*  v.  a.  [ab  and  modus,  Ut.]  To  cut  I  t  Nemr  to. 


ABS 


Th 


Ath 

act  of 


'  rbc  knots  of  trees 
ABNODVTION.  •-  [aAawdobo,  Ut.] 

curriac  away  knots  from  trees. 
» ENORMITY.*  s.  [from  a*  mrrmuut .]  Deformity ; 

irresuraritv.  Ash. 
ABNORMOU3.  a.  [afWiwti,  Ut.]  Out  of  rule; 

irregular  ;  misshapen. 
ABOARD,  a.  (from  the  French  .1  bard,  as  aller  a 
sard,  mvvtr  u  bord.)    In  a  ship.  Raleigh. 
tBOPF.  a.  [from  abide.] 

l  Habitation;  dwelling.  Waller, 
t  Jstay  ;  continuance  in  a  place.  Shaketpeare. 
»  7a  saafc*  abode.  To  dwell ;  to  reside.  Dryden . 
To  ABODE,  r.  «.  See  BODE.    To  foretoken  or 
to  be.  a  prognostick. 
».  [from  to  abode 


rjt  uof  something  future. 
ISH. 


\  fcret 


troy. 
,  aiofisA. 


] 


Hooker. 
Hayvnrd. 

may 


Lat.] 


a.  [aboleo,  Lat.] 
1  To  annul ;  to  make  void, 
t  To  put  an  end  to  ,  to  desi 
ABOLISH  ABLE,  a.  [fi 

be  abolished. 
ABOLISH  ER.  f.rfromoiWuk.1  He  that  abolishes. 
ABOLISHMENT,  or  ABOLITION,..   The  act 

of  *br.li,hing. 
ABOMINABLE,  a.  Tt 
i  Hateful    detestable.  Svtft 
tUooesn.  Lcpifiras. 

3  la  km  and  ludicrous  language,  it  it  a  word  of 
lwsr  and  Indeterminate  censure.  Skaketpeare. 

ABVM  IN  ABLE  N  ESS,  $.  [from  abominable.)  The 
e*altt)  of  being  abominable;   hatefulness ; 
«-diousne*«.  Bent. 
ABO*  MIS  ABLY,  ad.    Excessively;  extremely; 

esceedmt.lv  ;  in  an  ill  sense.  Arbuthnot. 
Ti  A  BOM  IS  ATE,  e.  a.  raiossuwr,  Lat.]    To  ab- 
bot, ftctest,  hate  utterly.  Southern. 
ABOMINATION,  «. 
i  Hatred  •,  detestation.  Swift. 
9 The  object  of  hatred.  Genets. 
Spallation;  defilement.  Skaketpeare. 

4  TW  cause  of  pollution.  %  AW*. 

AHORI'VISES,  $.  [Lat.]  The  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  s  country  ;  those  of  whom  no  original 
is  to  be  traced  ;  as.  the  Welsh  in  Britain.  Ath. 

Tw  ABORT,  e.  a.  taborto,  Ut.]    To  bring  forth 

before  the  time. 
ABORTION,  t.  [aAorfio,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  bringing  forth  untimely. 
tTl«  pmduce  of  an  untimely  birth.  Arbuthnot. 
AbO'RTIVE,  a.  [atcrliww,  Ut.] 
l  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time  of  birth.  Sh. 
i  That  fails  for  want  of  time.  ■  South. 
1  Th&ibfior*  f-trth  nothing.  Milton. 
ABORTIVE.      Is.   [abortus   Lat.]      That  is 
ABORTMENT,  |     brought  forth  before  the  due 
time;  sn  untimely  birth.  Bacvn. 
ABORTIVELY,  ad.  [from  oAorttte.]  Born  before 

•  he  due  time  ;  iramaturely  ;  untimely. 
ABORTIVE N  ESS,     [from  a&rtire.]   The  state 


[from  a,  and  bufan,  Sax. 


of  abortion 
ABOVE, 

Dutch] 

l  Higher  in  place 
1  More  in  quantity  or  number. 

3  Hijher  in  rank,  power,  or  ex< 

4  J^pcriour  to«  unattainable  by 

6  Too  proud  for ;  too  high  for. 
ABOVE,  ad. 

I  Overhead  ;  in  a  higher  place, 
t  In  I  be  regions  of  heaven. 

3  Before- 


Chaucer. 


Dryden. 

Exodus. 
Psalms. 

Svift. 


Bacon. 
Pope. 

F~a— ^  i 

ABOVE  ALL-    Jn  the  first  place;  chiefly.  Dry] 
ABOVE-BOARD.    In  open  sight ;  without  arti- 
fice or  trick.  VEttrante. 
ABOVE-CITED.    Cited  before.  Additon. 
ABOVE-GROUND.    An  expression  used  to  sig- 
nify that  a  man  is  alive;  not  in  the  grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED.    Mentioned  before. 
T.  ABOUND,  r.  a.  {abmndo,  Lat.  abonder,  Fr.] 
I  To  have  io  great  plenty.  Dryden. 
•To  b«  in  great  plenty.  Pope. 
£  jm\t (2 w  p  ^MT  oifta\&ii}n q.  Sax  »^ 


Bm  Jonsnm. 
with  regard  to;  relatiug  to.  Locke. 
employed  upon.  Taylor 


Ibid. 


3  Concerning; 

4  Engaged  in  ; 
ABOUT,  ad. 

1  Circularly;  In  around. 
9  In  circuit ;  in  com  pas*. 

3  Nearly. 

4  Here  and  there ;  every  where. 
b  With  to  before  a  verb ;  as,  about  to  Jinx  upon 

the  point ;  within  a  small  time  of.  Waller. 

6  Round,  the  longest  way,  in  opposition  to  the 
short  straight  way.  Ska ' 

7  To  bring  about ;  to  bring  to  the  point  or 
desired ;  as,  he  has  brought  about  his 


■certain  slate 
Drydeu 
to  prepare  to  do  it. 


To  rub  off ;  to 
I  to  waste  away 

//o/r. 


8  To 
or  point. 

0  To  go  about  a  thing  ; 
ABP.  for  Archbishop. 
ABRACADAFBRA.  s. 

against  aguei. 
To  ABRA'DE,  v.  a.  [abrado,  Ut.] 

wear  away  from  the  i 

by  degrees. 
A' BRA  HAM'S  BALM,  s.  An 
ABRA'SION.  $.  See  ABRADE. 

1  The  act  of  abrading ;  the  rubbing  off. 

U  The  matter  worn  oifbv  (he  attrition  of  bodifj. 
ABRE'AST,  ad.    See  BREAST.    Side  by  side  . 
in  such  a  position  that  the  breasts  may  bear 
against  the  same  line.  Skaketpeare. 
To  ABRI'DGE,  e.  a.  fasrefer,  Fr.  abbreoo,  Ut.] 
l  To  make  shorter  in  words,  keeping  still  the 
same  substance.  2  Macro  ben . 

9  To  contract;  to  diminish:  to  cut  short.  Locke. 

3  To  deprive  of:  to  cut  olT  from.  Skaketpeare. 
ABRl'DGED  OF,  port.   Deprived  of}  debarred 

from ;  cut  short. 
ABRl'DGER,  t.  (from  esridfe.J 
I  He  that  abridges ;  a  shortener.  i 
9  A  writer  of  compendiums  or  abridgments. 
ABRIDGMENT,  i.  [abregement,  French.] 
I  The  epitome  of  a  larger  work  contracted  into  a 
small  compass ;  a  compend.  Hooker. 
9  A  diminution  in  general.  Donne. 
S  Contraction  ;  reduction.  Docks. 

4  Restraint  from  any  thing  pleasing.  South. 
ABROACH,  ad.   See  To  BROACH. 

I  In  a  posture  to  run  out.  Sw\ft. 
9  In  a  state  to  be  diffused  or  propagated.  Shak. 


ABROAD,  ad.  [compounded  of  a  and  6rood.] 
I  Without  confinement  ;  widely;  at 


t  large.  Milt. 

9  Out  of  the  house.  Skaketpeare. 

3  In  another  country.  Hooker. 

4  In  all  directions  ;  this  way  and  that.  Dryden. 

5  Without ;  not  within.  Hooker. 
To  A'BROGATE,  r.  a.    [afcrogo,  Ut.]   To  take 

away  from  a  law  its  force  ;  to  repeal ;  to  annul. 

ABROGATION,  t.  [abrogatio,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

abrogating ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. 
ABRU'PT,  a.  [abruptut,  Ut.] 
I  Broken,  craggy.  Thou 
9  Divided  ,  without  anything  intervening.  Milt. 
S  Sadden  ;  without  the  customary  or  proper  pre- 
paratives. Shaketfteare. 
4  Unconnected.  Ben  Jotuon. 

ABRU'PTED,  a.  [from  abrupt.]  Broken  off  sud- 
denly.  Brovn. 
ABRU'PTION.  i.  [abrupHo,  Ut.]    Violent  and 
sudden  reparation.  Woodward. 
ABRU'PTLY,  ail.  See  ABRUPT.  Hastily  ;  with- 
out the  due  forms  of  preparation.  Sidney. 
ABRUPTNESS,  «.  [from  acnuX.] 
I  An  abrupt  manner;  haste;  suddenness >  un- 
timely vehemence. 
9  Roughness;  cragglness;  unconnected^*^ 

A'BSCESS,  *.  [abscesns,  Ut.]  A  morbid  cavity 
in  the  body.  Arbutknot. 
To  ABSCI'ND,  c.  a.  {ab  and  ictado,  UtJ  To  rut 
off.  Ath. 
AUSCVSSA,  s.  [Ut.]  Part  of  the  diameter  of 
a  conic  section,  intercepted  between  the  vertex 
and  a  semiordinate. 


encircling.      Drydtn.  |  ABSCI'SSION,  s.  [aaicissia,  Ut.] 
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ABS 

I  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

9.  The  state  of  being  cut  off. 
To  ABSCOND,  v.  n.    [<  ' 

one's  self. 
ABSCONDER,  f.  [fiotn 

that  absconds. 
ABSENCE,  ».  See  ABSENT. 


ABU 


ff'iteman. 


Ut.]    To  hide 
Ray. 

]   The  person 


9  Want  of 


to  presence. 
Shakespeare. 
in  the  Jega  •*f,,e^tMw. 

4  Inattention ;  heedlessness  ,    neglect  of  the 

present  object.  Addison. 
A' BSE  NT,  a.  (afcms.  Latin.] 

I  Not  present ;  used  with  the  partide/rot*.  Pope. 
'  ft  Absent  in  mind ;  inattentive.  Addison. 
To  a  BSE'  NT.  9.  a.  To  withdraw  \  to  forbear  to 

enme  into  presence.  Shakespeare. 
ABSENTEE',  s.    He  that  U  absent  from  hit 

station,  or  employment,  or  country.  Darin. 
ABSl'NTHIATED,  perl.  [absinthium,  UtJ  Im- 

pregnated  wilh  wormwood. 
7b  ABSl'ST.  r .  n.  [abtisto,  Ut.]   To  stand  off; 

to  leave  off. 

ABSOLVATORY,*  a.   [from  absolve.]  Relative 
to  pardon  ;  pertaining  to  absolution.  Atk. 
To  ABSOLVE,  v.  a.  [asso/io,  Ut.] 
1  To  clean  to  acquit  of  a  crime,  in  •  judicial 
sense.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  set  free  from  an  engagement  or  promise. 

Waller. 

3  To  pronounce  a  sin  remitted,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical sense.  Pvpe. 

4  To  finish  t  to  complete.  *  Hale . 
A' B SOLUTE,  aV  [aoaolax**,  Ut.] 

1  Complete.  Hooker. 
s  Unconditional ;  as,  an  absolute  promise.  South. 

3  Not  relative ;  as,  absolute  space.  Sttlltmgjleet. 

4  Not  limited  ;  as,  absolute  power.  Drydm. 

5  Positive  (  certain.  Shaketprare. 
A  BSOLUTELY,  ad.    [from  oAsoIeu.] 

I  Completely ;  without  restriction.  Sidney, 
ft  Without  relation  or  condition.  Hooker. 

3  Without  limits  or  dependance.  Dryden. 

4  Peremptorily}  positively.  Afiiton. 
ABSOLUTENESS,  i.  [from  absolute.} 

I  Completeness. 

ft  Freedom  from  dependance,  or  limits.  Clarend. 
3  Despotism.  Bacon 
ABSOLUTION,  $.  [abtolutio,  Ut.] 
I  AcquitUl.  Ayliffe. 
ft  The  remission  of  sins,  or  penance  declared  by 
ecclesiastical  authority.  South. 
ABSOLUTISM,*  «.  The  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. Ash. 
ABSOLUTORY,  a.     [abtolutorius,  Ut.]  That 
which  absolves.  Ayliffe. 
A'BSONANT,  I «.  [eisonas,  Ut.]  Inharmonious  ; 
A'BSONOUS,  J    absurd}  contrary  to 


To  ABSORB,  e.  a.  [sosorfceo,  Ut] 
I  To  swsllow  up.  Phillips. 
9  To  sack  op.  Harvey. 
ABSORBENT,*.  Ultmhttu,  Ut.]    A  medicine 
that,  by  the  softness  or  porosity  of  its  parts, 
either  eases  the  asperities  of  pungent  humors, 
or  draws  away  superfluous  moisture  in  the  body. 

ABSORPT.jsarr.  [from  e*iori.]  Swallowed'!!?' 

Pope. ' 

ABSORPTION,*,  [fiom  absorb.]  The  act  of  swaN 
lowing  up.  Burnet. 

To  ABSTAIN,  r.  «.  {abttineo,  Ut.]  To  forbear  ; 
to  deny  one's  self  any  gratification.  Milton. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  a.  [ttistoaius,  Ut.]  Temperate} 
sober;  abstinent.  Arbuthnot. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  abnemiotu.}  Tem- 
perately :  soberly  }  without  indulgence. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS,  s.  See  ABSTEMIOUS. 
The  quality  of  being  abstemious. 

ABSTENTION,  s.  [ooshaeo,  Ut  ]  The  act  of 
holding  off,  or  restraining. 

To  ABSTERGE,  ».  a.  [eotierfo,  UL]  To  cleanse 
bv  wiping ;  to  wipe. 

ABSTERGENT,  o.  Cleansing ;  having  a  cleans- 
ing  quality. 


To  ABSTE'RSE.  See  ABSTERGE.  To  cleanse  { 
to  purify.  Broun. 

ABSTEBSION,  ».  [eostersio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
cleansing.  Baenn. 

ABSTERSIVE,  s.  [from  ahtterge.']  That  ha* 
the  quality  of  absterging  or  cleansing.  Bacon. 

ABSTINENCE,*.  [otJttaeislta,  Ut.] 
I  Forbearance  of  any  thine.  Locke. 
9  Fasting,  or  forbearance  ot  necessary  food.  Shak. 

ABSTINENT,  a.  [eosrtnesu,  Ut.]  That  uses  ab- 
stinence ;  not  covetous,  rapacious  or  luxurious. 

To  ABSTRA'CT,  v.  a.  [abstraho,  Ut.] 

1  To  take  one  thing  from  another. 

2  To  separate  ideas.  Ijacke. 

3  To  reduce  to  an  epitome.  Hutu 
ABSTRACT,  a.    [abstractus,  Ut.]  Separated 

from  something  else;  generally  used  with  re- 
lation to  mental  perceptions  j  as,  abstract 
mathematics.  Wilkin*. 
ABSTRACT,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  smaller  quantity,  containing  the  virtue  or 
power  of  a  greater.  Shakespeare. 

9  An  epitome  made  by  taking  out  the  principal 
parts.  n 

3  The  state  of  being  abstracted.  lVotion. 
ABSTRACTED,  port.  o.  [from  oosrroet.] 

1  Separated  ,  disjoined.  ,  Milton. 
9  Refined;  purified.  Donne. 
S  Abstruse,  difficult. 

4  Absent  of  mind. 

ABSTRACTEDLY,  ad.  With  abstraction  ;  sim- 
ply; separately  from  all  contingent  circum- 
stances. Dryden. 
ABSTRACTION.  *.  [aoslrocfio,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  abstracting.  Hutu. 
9  The  state  of  being  abstracted. 

3  Absence  of  mind  .  Inattention. 

4  Disregard  of  woildly  objects.  Pone. 
ABSTRACTITIOUS,**.  (In  physic)  Natural  » 

not  produced  by  fermentation.  Ash. 

ABSTRACTIVE,  a.  [from  atWrocc.]  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  abstracting. 

ABSTRA'CTLY,  ad.  [from  abstract.]  In  an  ab- 
stract manner ;  absolutely.  Bcntleg. 

ABSTRA'CTNESS,  s.  [from  oisfracf .]  Subtilty  • 
separation  from  all  matter  or  common  notion. 

Locke. 

ABSTRU'SE,  a.  [afcimu**,  Ut.] 
I  Hidden. 
9  Difficult , 
hension. 

ABSTRU'SELY,  ad.  Obscurely;  not  plainly,  or 
obviously. 

ABSTRC'SENESS,  Is.    [from  nostra**.]  Difti- 
ABSTRU'SITY,      J    culty ;  obscurity.  Boyle. 
To  ARSU'ME,  r.  a.  [absumo,  Ut.]   To  bring  to 
an  end  by  a  gradual  waste ;  to  eat  up.      I  tale 
ABSUBD,  a.    [aWrf**.  Ut.] 

I  Unreasonable)  without  judgment. 

«  Inconsistent ;  contrary  to  reason. 
ABSU'RDITY,  s.  [from  abturd.] 

1  The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

9  That  which  is  absurd. 

ABSUBDLY,  ad.    [from  aonsrrf.]  Improper! 


or  ap^re- 
Millon. 


South. 


Locke. 
Addison. 
perly , 
Swift. 

s.  [from  abturd.]  The  quality 
I;  injudiciousness ;  impropriety. 
.  [abondanet,  Fr.] 


unreasonably. 
ABSUBDNESS, 

of  being  absurd 
ABU'N DANCE,  : 
1  Plenty 

ft  Great  numbers. 

3  A  great  quantity. 

4  Exuberance  ;  more  than  enough 
ABU'NDANT,  <i.  [uoaadens,  Ut.] 

1  Plentiful. 
9  Exuberant. 
3  Fully  stored  within. 
ABU'NDANTLY,  od. 
l  In  plenty. 

9  Amply)  liberally;  more  than  sufficiently. 

rawer*. 

To  ABU'SB,  v.  a.   [abutor,  Ut.]    (In  abuse,  the 
verb,  $  has  the  sound  of  ft  j  in  the  noun, 
common  sound.) 

1  To  make  an  ill  use  of.  t 

9  To  deceive;  to  Impose  upon. 

3  To  treat  with  rudeness. 


Addison. 
Jiaictgh 
Spensei . 

Milton. 
Arbuthnot. 

Burnt  t 

■J 
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A  corrupt 


,  ACC 

[from  the  verb.] 
~~t  of  any  thing, 
practice  ;  bad  < 


ACC 


Hooker. 

Swift. 
Sidney. 
mely. 
A/iW 


i  H<  that  makes  an  ill  use 
£  He  that  deceives. 
5  He  that  reproaches  with 
4  A  rati* her  ,  a  violator. 
ABU'SfVE.a.   [from  aies*.] 
I  Practising  abuse, 
a  Containing 
J  " 


Pope. 


r,  incivility;  inju- 

boutir,  Fr.]  *To  end  at ;  to 
or  approach 
afcal.]  Tl 


to.  Shak. 


l  Ira  properly  i  by  a 
?  Rr-vroachful  y. 
ABI^SIVENESS,  s. 

rvmsncae. 
7a  ABUT.  ».  n.  [« 

border  upon  ;  to  meet, 
ABUTMENT,  «.  [from 

aeots,  or  borders  upon  another. 
iRCTTAL,  t.    The  butting  or  boundaries  of 

Iced. 

ABVnM,  s.  [aAi«iue,  old  Fr.]  A  gulf;  the  same 
with  eAyss.  •  Skakerpeart. 

VBV$NSAU*a.  Belonging  to  an  abyss.  Perry. 
ASVSn, a.  [•bfMMu.t.  Lai.  atfurroc,  bottomless, Gr.] 

1  A  depth  without  bottom.  Afi/roa. 

S  A  great  depth  ;  a  gulf.  Dry  Hen. 

S  That  in  srhich  any  thing  is  lost.  Locke. 

4  The  body  of  waters  supposed  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

;  i  the  UnguAge  of  divines,  bell. 
AC.  AJC,  or  AKE,  Being  initials  in  the  names  of 
places,  aa  Ac tcm,  signify  an  oak,  from  the 
Sasoa  mc,  an  oak.  Gibson. 
JC.+  CIA,  t.  [Let.] 
>  A  dru«  brought  from  Egypt,  which,  being  sup- 
poses] to  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  tree,  Is 
unitaKd  by  the  juice  of  sloes,  boiled  to  the  same 
consistence.  Diet,  dt  Com.  Savory. 

3  A  tree  here,  commonly  so  called,  though  differ- 
ent from  that  which  produces  the  true  acacia  , 
and  therefore  termed  pteudocana,  or  Firfinuin 
aosoa  Miller. 
ACADE'MIAU  «•   [from  academy.]   Relating  to 
aa  academy. 

/MIAN,  or  ACADE'MIC,  «.  A 

ACADE'MIC, 
ACADE'MICAL,  J 

Relating  or  belonging  to  an  university.  Wotton. 
AC  A  DEM  I'd  AN,  1  .  Fr  , 

AC  A' DEM  1ST,  L»"«^a«««,  Fr.] 

A  member  of  an  academy.  Ray. 
At  Af DEMY,  *.  [from  Academut,  an  Athenisn, 
rounded  a  publick  school  at  Athens,  which, 
_  him,  *.as  called  Jcudemia,  Lat.] 
I  Aa  assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for 
the  promotion  of  some  art.  Shaketpeare. 
«  A  place  where  the  sciences  are  taught.  Dryden. 

5  An  university. 

4  A  place  of  education,  in  contradistinction  to 

the  universities  or  publick  schools. 
ACANACIOLS,*  a.  tafocia.  Latin.]  Prickly. 
ACA'STHUS,  t.   [Lat.]   The  herb  bears- Toot, 
remarkable  for  being  the  model  of  the  foliar 
on  the  Corinthian  chapiter.  Milton. 
ACATALE'CTIC,  s.    [aWoXsVmwc,  Gr.)  A 
verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of 
tyltables  without  defect  or  superfluity. 
To  ACCE/DE,  r.  a.   [ocredo,  Lat.]   To  be  added 
to ;  to  come  to :  as,  another  power  has  acceded 
to  the  treaty  ;  that  is,  has  become  a  party. 
To  ACCE'LERATE,  v.  a.    [aceeUro,  Lat.]  To 
lick)  to  hasten  ;  to  quicken  motion. 


I* 


Lat.] 


ACCELERATION,  i.  [ocreleratio,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  quickening  motion. 

•  The  state  of  t  he  body  accelerated,  or  quickened 
la  it»  motion.  Hale. 
T#  ACCE'N  D,  r. «.  [accencto,  Lat.]  To  kindle ) 


ACCESSION,  i.  [ocreasfo,  Lat.]  The  actor  kind- 
ling,  or  the  state  of  being  kindled.  H'oodvard. 
ACCENT,  i.  [aereaias,  Lat.] 
I  The  manner  of  speaking  or  pronouncing  with 

force  or  elegance 
ft  The  sound  of  a  syllable.  Shaketpeare. 

3  The  marks  made  upon  syllables,  to  regulate 
their  pronunciation.  Holder. 

4  A  modification  of  the  voice,  expressive  of  the 
passions  or  sentiments.  Prior. 

To  A'CCENT,  e.  a.  f  from  accentut,  Lat.] 
I  To  pronounce ;  to  speak  words  with  particular 
regard  to  the  grammatical  marks  or  rules.  Locke. 
ft  (In  poetry.)  To  pronounce  or  utter  in  general. 


3  To  write  or  note  the  l. 
To  ACCENTUATE,  v.  a.    [occeafaer,  Fr.]  To 

place  the  proper  accents  over  the  vowels. 
ACCENTUATION,  *.     [from  accentuate.]  The 

act  of  placing  the  accent  in  pronunciation. 
To  ACCL'FT.r.  a.  [acapio,  Lat.  accepter,  Fr.] 
1  To  take  with  pleasure;  to  rtceise  kindly;  to 

admit  with  approbation. 
8  In  the  language  of  the  Bill 

is  to  act  with  personal  and  _ 
ACCEPTABILITY,    \m     rf_  mmamtm 
ACCE'PTABLENESS,  }      ^  ««'/>«•] 

The  quality  of  being  acceptable.  Grew. 
ACCEPTABLE,  a.    [acceptable,  Fr.]  Grateful} 
pleasing.  Milton. 
ACCEPTABLY,  ad.    [from  acceptable.}    In  an 
acceptable  manner.         ,  Taylor. 
ACCEPTANCE,  s.    [acceptance,  Fr.] 

with  approbation. 
ACCEPTATION, «.    [from  accept.] 
I  Reception,  whether  good  or  bad.  Sidney. 
9.  Good  reception  ;  acceptance.  Raleirh. 

3  The  state  of  being  acceptable ;  regard.  Hooker. 

4  Acceptance  in  the  juridical  sense.  South. 
ft  The  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  is  commonly 

received.  lien  t  ley. 

ACCE'PTER,  #.  [from  accept.]  The  person  that 
accents. 

ACCEPT1 LATION,  $.  [orceptiiatto,  Lat.]  The 
remission  of  a  debt  by  an  acquittance  from 
the  creditor,'  testifying  the  receipt  of  money 
which  has  never  been  paid. 

ACCE'PTION,  s.  [occrpttoa,  Fr.  ecreprto.  Lat.] 
.The  receive*!  sense  of  a  word1?  the  meaning. 


ACCE'SS,  *.  [acceinu,  Lat.  access,  Fr.] 

1  The  way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  ap- 
proached. Hammond. 

2  The  means,  or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to 
things  or  men.  Milton. 

3  Increase;  enlargement:  addition.  Bacon. 

4  The  returns  or  fits  of  a  distemper. 

AC  CESS  A  HI  NESS,  s.  [from  accessary.]  The 
state  of  being  accessary. 

ACCESSARY,  a.  [corruption  of  accessory]  That 
contributes  to  a  crime  without  being  the  chief 
constituent  of  it.  Clarendon. 

ACCESSIBLE,  a.  [acctuiMis,  Lat.  acressiMc.Fr.] 
That  may  be  approached.  Adduon. 

ACCE'SSION,  s.  [occcestio,  Lat.  accession,  Fr.] 
1  Increase  by  something  added;  enlargement; 

augmentation.  Roeert. 
9  The  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  one's  self  to  : 
as,  accettion  to  a  confederacy.  Dryden. 
3  The  act  of  arriving  at  •.  as,  the  king's  accession 
to  the  throne. 

ACCESSOR,*  s.  One  who  joins  another;  an 
accomplice.  A»h. 

A'CCESSOKILY,  ad.  [from  accessory.]  In  the 
manner  of  an  accessory. 

ACCESSORY,  a.  Joined  to  another  thing,  so 
as  to  increase  it ;  additional.  Hooker. 

ACCESSORY,  s.  [accessorial,  L.  acxtuoire,  Fr.] 
1  A  man  that  is  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence, 
not  principally,  nut  by  participation.  Cornell. 
•  That  which  does  accede  unto  some  principal 
fact  or  thing  in  law.  Ayltffe, 

ACCIDENCE,  s.  [ocefdrafia,  Lat.]  The  little 
book  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, and  explaining  the  properties  of  the  eight 
parts  of  speech.  Taylor. 
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A'CCIDENT,  t.  [accidens,  Ut.] 
1  Tbe  property  or  quality  of  any  being,  which 
may  be  separated  from  it,  at  least  iu  thought. 


t  i  In  grammar.)  The  property  of  a  word.  Holder. 
3  That  which  happen*  unforeseen  ;  casually; 

chance.  Hooker. 
ACCIDENTAL,  «.  [accidental,  Fr.]  A  property 
nonrs«ential.  trutts. 
ACCIDENTAL,  a.  [from  accide**.] 

1  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident ;  none»sen- 
tial.  TilloUan. 

2  Casual:  fortuitous:  happening  by  chance.  Sh. 
ACCIDENTALLY,  ad.  [from  accidental.} 

1  After  an  accidental  manner.  Harvey. 
9  Casually;  fortuitously.  Swift. 
ACC  I  DE'NTA  LN  ESS,  s.  [from  accidental.)  The 

quality  of  being  accidental. 
ACCl'PIENT,  *.  [acerptew.Ut.]  A  receiver. 


ACCl'PIENT,*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Receiving 
accepting.  Ash 


To  ACC1TE,  t.  a.  [acrito,  Lat.]  To  call ;  to  sum- 
mon. Shakespeare. 
ACCLA'IM,  s.  [acclano,  Lat.]  A  shout  of  praise ; 

acclamation.  Milton. 
ACCLAMATION,  $.  [acclamatio.  Ut.]  Shouts  of 
applause ;  such  as  those  with  which  a  victorious 
army  salutes  the  general.  Milton. 
ACCLl'VITY,  s.  faceiuritas,  Lat.]  The  steepness 
or  slope  of  a  line  inclining  to  the  horizon, 
reckoned  upward:  as,  the  ascent  of  a  hill  is 
theocc/ieify,  the  descent  is  the  declivity.  Ray. 
ACCLl'VOUS,  a.  [acdwus,  Lat.]  Rising  with  a 
slope. 

To  ACC  LOY,  v.  o.   See  CLOY. 
1  To  nil  up ;  to  crowd.  Spenser. 
«  To  fill  to  satiety  ;  to  stuff  full.  Ray. 
To  ACCOM  L,  v.  u.   See  COIL.    To  crowd  ;  to 

bustle  i  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
A'CCOLENT.  i.  [acco/eas,  Ut.]  A  bort 
ACCOM  MODABLB,  a.  [oxcommodabilis,  Ut.] 
That  may  be  fined.  K'atts. 
To  ACCOMMODATE,  v.  a.  [accommodo,  Ut.] 
I  To  supply  with  conveniences.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  adapt;  to  fit.  Locke. 
3  To  reconcile)  to  adjust  what  seems  inconsist- 
ent or  at  variance.  Norris. 
ACCOMMODATE,  o.  [occommooVirttt,  Ut.l  Suit- 
able ;  fit.  Tillotson. 
ACCOM  MODATELY,  ad.  Suitably;  fitly. 
ACCOMMODATION,  «.  [from  accommodate] 
I  Provision  of  conveniences. 
9  In  the  plural,  things  requisite  to  ease  or  re- 
freshment ;  conveniencies.  Clarendon. 

3  Adaptation  |  fitness.  Hale. 

4  Composition  of  a  difference }  reconciliation ; 
adjustment. 

ACCOMPANABLE,     \o.   [from  accompany  ] 

ACCOM PANIABLE,*  I    Sociable.  Sidnry. 

ACCOM  PAN  I  BR,  t.  The  person  that  makes  part 
of  the  company  j  a  companion. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,*  $.  The  addition  of  one 
thing  to  another  by  way  of  ornament ;  the  in- 
strumental which  accompanies  the  vocal  parts 
in  music.  Ask. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  a.  a.  [accompagner,  Fr.]  To  be 
with  another  as  a  companion.  Swift. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  a.  a.  To  associate  with;  to 
become  a  companion  to.  Bacon. 

ACCOMPLICE,  s.  [compi.ee,  Fr.  complci,  Ut.] 
1  An  associate  ;  a  partaker.  Swift. 
9  A  partner,  or  co-operator.  Additrm. 

To  ACCOMPLISH,  v.  a.  [accomalir,  Fr.  compleo, 
Ut.] 

l  To  complete;  to  execute  fully.  Eukiel. 
9  To  complete  a  period  of  time.  Daniel. 

3  To  fulfil :  as  a  prophecy.  Addison. 

4  To  gain;  to  obtain.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  adorn,  or  furnish,  either  the  mind  or  body. 

Shaketpeaie. 

ACCOMPLISHED,  part.  a. 
1  Complete  in  some  qualification.  Lock*. 
9 Elegant ;  finished  in  respect  of  embellish- 
ments. Milton. 
*  *     M  l      !Hf      prom  accomplish.]  The 

t 


ACC 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, «.  [aceomplusement,  Fr.! 

1  Completion';  full  performance;  perfection. 

3  Completion  :  a*  of  a  prophecy. 

3  Embellishment;  elegance) 
or  body. 

4  The  act  of  obtaining  or 
attainment;  completion. 

ACCOM  FT,  s.  [compte,  Fr.]  An 


Atterbury. 

t  of  mind 
Addison. 
any  thing ; 

South. 
account ;  a 
Hooker  . 


Dryden. 
Svetuer. 
Dryden. 
Bacon. 


■I 


Fair/a 


reckoning 

ACCOM  PTANT,  s.  [aecomptant,  Fr.]  A  reckoner; 

a  computer.  South. 
To  ACCORD,  ».  a.  [By  some,  from  chorda,  the 

siring  of  a  musical  instrument;  by  others,  from 

corda,  hearts:  the  first  implying  harmony  {  the 

other,  unity.] 

1  To  make  things  agree;  to  adjust  one  thing  to 
another.  Pope. 

2  To  bring  to  agreement.  Hale. 
To  ACCORD,  fh  a.  To  agree;  to  suit  one  with 

another. 
ACCORD,  s.  [accord,  Fr.] 

1  A  compact ;  an  agreement. 

2  Concurrence  ;  union  of  mind. 

3  Harmony  ;  symmetry. 

4  A  nuisie.il  note, 
ft  Own  accord,  voluntary  < 

ACCORDANCE^,  [from 

1  Agreement  with  a  person. 

2  Conformity  to  something. 
ACCORDANT,  a.  [oecordaat,  Fr.]  Willing;  in  a 

good  humour.  Shakcfpcare. 
ACCORDING,  prep. 

1  In  a  manner  suitable  to ,  agreeably  to;  in 
proportion.  Hooker. 

2  With  regard  to.  Holder. 
ACCORDINGLY,  ad.  [from  accord.]  Agreeably; 

suitablv  ;  conformably.  Shakespeare. 

To  ACCOST,  v.  a.  [accoster,  Fr.]  To  speak  to  t  to 
address;  to  salute.  Milton. 

ACCOSTABLB,  o.  [from  accost.]  Easy  of  access  ; 
familiar.  Motion. 

ACCOUNT,  s.  [accompf,  old  Fr.  from  computus, 
Ut.  originally  written  acexmpt,  which  see; 
hut,  by  gradually  softening  tbe  pronuncia- 
tion, in  time  the  orthography  changed  to  ac- 
count.] 

1  A  computation  of  debts  or  expenses  ;  a  register 
of  facts  relating  to  money.  Shakespeare. 

2  The  state  or  result  of  a  computation  :  aa,  the 
account  stands  thus  between  us. 

3  Value,  or  estimation. 


rank. 

i 


Hooker. 
Addison. 


Pope. 
Locke, 

affair  taken 
Matthew. 


4  Profit;  advantage, 
ft  Distinction ;  dignit 

6  Regard ;  cons: " 

7  A  narrative ;  relation. 

8  The  review  or 
by  authority. 

9  The  relation  and  reasons  of  a  transaction  given 
to  a  person  in  authority.  Shakespeare. 

10  Assignment  of  causes  ;  explanat  >on.  Locke. 

11  An  opinion  concerning  things  previously  esta- 
blished. Bacon. 

12  The  reasons  of  any  thing  collected.  Addison. 
To  ACCOUNT,  v.  a.   See  ACCOUNT. 

1  To  esteem  ;  to  think  ;  to  hold  in  opinion.  Deut. 

Holder. 
Clarendon. 
Chronicles. 


Holder. 

Dfyden. 
One  from 
he  who 


9  To  reckon  ;  to  compute. 

3  To  assign  to. 

4  To  hold  in  eateem. 
To  ACCOUNT,  r.  a. 

1  To  reckon. 

2  To  give  an  account .  to  assign  the 

3  To  make  up  the  reckoning ; 
practices. 

ACCOUNTABLE,  a.  [from  account.] 
whom  an  account  may  be  required 
must  answer  for.  Oldham. 

ACCOUNTABLENESS,*  s.  The  state  or  being 
accountable.  Dun.  Loiric. 

ACCOUNTANT,  a.  [from  aceouaf.]  Accountable 
tot  responsible  for.  Shakctpcare. 

ACCOUNTANT,  s.  See  ACCOM  PTANT.  A  com- 
puter;  a  man  skilled  or  employed  in  accounta. 

Brown. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK,  t.    A  book  containing  ac- 
ts. s»ift. 
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To  ACCCUPLE,  a.  a.  [. 

to  link  together. 
To  ACCCURT,  e.  a.  To 


,  Pr.]  To  join  } 


*.  a.  [i 
NTS,  t.  [ 


with  courtship 
Spenser. 
r,  FrO  To  dress; 

Prench.] 
i}  ornaments. 

Ska  ketpeare, 

ACCRETMTED.*  a.  [acrredo,  Lat.]   Of  allowed 
reputation;  confidential.  Perry. 
ACCRETION,  s-  [accretio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  grow- 
not  her,  to  au  to  increase  it.  Bacon. 
_    _  IVE,  o.  [from  orrrrtton.]  Growing  ;  that 
hicb  bv  growth  is  added.  Glanville. 
To  ACCROACH,  c  a.  [accrocher,  Fr.]  To  draw  to 
one,  m*  with  a  hook ;  to  gripe  ;  to  draw  away 
by  degrees. 

ACC RO* AC H WENT,  t.  [from  occroecA.]  The 

act  of  accroaching. 
T«  ACCRU'E.  r.  «.  [stmL  Fr.] 

1  To  accede  to ;  to  be  added  to.  Hooker. 
«  To  be  added,  as  an  advantage  or  improvement. 

Soui*. 

9  la  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  produced,  or  to 
nse,  a»  profit.  Addison. 

ACCUSATION,  i.  [aecubo,  or  aceumbo,  Lat.]  The 
aacient  posture  of  leaning  at  meals.  Brown. 

To  AL  CI  'MB, *r.  a.  [crrassfto,  Lat.]  To  He  at  the 
table,  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 

ACCU'MBENT,  a.  [actum Lens,  Lat.]  Leaning. 

Arhuthnnt. 

T:  ACCUMULATE,  v.  a.  [acruvmlo,  Ut.]  To 
rale  up;  to  heap  together:  a»,  to  accumulate 
riebea.  Shakespeare. 

ACCUMULATION,  s.  raccamaiorio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  accumolating.  Shakespeare. 

2  The  state  of  being  accumulated.  Arbuthnot. 
ACCUMULATIVE,  a.  [from  accumulate.] 


gatherer 
A'CCURAC 


together 
s.  [occaraJto,  Lat.] 

meaty. 

A' CCU RATE,  «.  [accuratus,  Lat.] 
t  Exact:  opposed  to  negligence  or  ignorance. 


of  Piety. 
ness  ; 


2  Exact ;  without  defect  or  failure. 
n  Determinate :  precisely  fixed. 
ACCURATELY,  od.  [from  occarote.] 

mWUmSSSSmJ^Sm  accurate.] 

ToM*cfc'RSB,  r.  a.  See  CURSE.  To  doom 
misery;  to  invoke  misery  upon  any  one. 


Colson. 
Bacon. 
Exactly ; 
Newton. 

i 


to 


Denkam. 

ire. 
be 


ACCU'STOMED,  part,  a. 

ing  to  custom  ;  frequent 
ACE,  i.  [as,  Fr.] 

I  An  unit  ■,  a  sin 

9  A  small 


ACCU'RSED.parr.  a. 

1  That  U  cursed  or  doomed  to  misery 

2  Execrable ;  hateful  j  detestable.  S 
[from  accuse.]  That 

it  blamable ;  culpable. 
ACCUSATION,  i.  [occasaho,  Ut.] 
.  1  The  act  of  accusing.  Milton. 
« The  charge  brought  against  any  one  by  the 
accstser.  ft  Shakespeare. 

ACCCSATIVE,  a.  \accmati»us,  Lat.]  A  term  of 
grammar,  signifying  the  relation  ofthe  noun, 
oo  which  the  action  implied  in  the  verb  termi- 
nates ;  the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 
ACCU'SATORY,  a.  [occasalorias,  Lat.]  That  pro- 
duces  or  contains  an  accusation.  Ayliffc. 
To  ACCUSE,  a.  a.  [accuse,  Lat.] 

1  To  rhanre  with  a  crime.  Addison. 

2  To  blame  or  censure.  Dryden. 
ACCU'SER,  s.  [from  areas*.]  He  that  brings  a 

charge  against  another.  Ayliffc. 
To  ACCU'?TOM,  v.  a.  [aceouUumer,  Fr.]  To  ha- 

HUtea. 
Habit- 
Hale. 
to  custom. 
Bacon. 

ACCC5TOMANCE,  f.  [accou/awaace,  Fr.]  Cus- 
tom |  bahit;  use.  Boyle. 
ACCU'STOM A RILY, ad.  Inacustomary  mai  ner. 
ACCL'STOMARY,  a.  [from  accastom.]  Usual} 
;  according  to  custom. 
7 


to  inure. 
ACCU'STOM  ABLE, 
custom 

is 


a.  [from 


Habituated ;  accord- 
(  usual.  Shakespeare. 


e  point  on  cards  or  dice.  South. 
i  a  particle j  an  atom. 

Got.  of  Tongue, 
a.  [ixs^aXoc,  Gr.]  Wanting  a 


ACE'PHALOIS, 
head. 

ACETIB,  a.  [aeerbtu,  Lat.]  Acid,  with  an 
tion  of  roughness.  Qutnry. 

To  ACE'RBATE,*  ».  a.  [from  acerb.]    To  make 
sour.    Scot  I. 

ACE'RBITY,  f.  [acertstos,  Ut.] 

1  A  rough  tour  taste. 

2  Applied  to  men :  sharpness  of  temper  j  se- 
verity. Pope. 

ACE'RVaL,*   ) «.  [from  orerro*.]  Of  orbelong- 
ACE'RVOUS,*  (    ing  to  a  heap ;  full  of  heaps. 
To  ACE'RVATE,  t.  a.  [acervo,  Lat.]  To 

ACERVATION,  a,  [from  ocerrafe.]  The  act  of 
heaping  together. 

ACE'SCENT,  a.  [acrscms,  Ut.]  That  has  a  ten- 
dency to  sourness  or  acidity.  Arbuthnot. 

ACETI  FA'CTION,*  *.  [certain  and  /ado,  Ut.] 
The  art  or  process  of  making  vinegar. 

ACETCSE,  la.  [acetum,  Ut.]  Having  the  quality 

ACETOUS,  J    of  vinegar  ;  sour.  Boyle. 

ACETO'SITY,  s.  [from  acrtos*.]  The  state  of 
being  acetose,  or  of  containing  sourness. 

ACHE,  s.  [ace,  Saxon  ;  etXfic,  Gr]  A  continued 
pain.  Shakespeare. 

To  ACHE  r.  n.  To  be  in  pain.  Glanville. 

To  ACHI'EVE,  v.  a.  [acherer,  Fr.] 

1  To  perform  ;  to  finish  a  design  prosperously. 

2  To  gain  |  to  obtain.  Milton. 
ACHIEVEMENT,  s.  [acaeaewenl,  Fr.] 

1  The  performance  of  an  action.  Spenser. 

2  The  escutcheon,  or  ensigns  armorial,  granted 
to  any  man  for  the  performance  of  great  actions. 

Dry  den. 

ACHI'EVER,  t.  [from  aefctrw.]  He  that  performs 
what  he  endeavours  after.  S«a/r«?ecre. 
A'CHING,«.  [from  acAe.]  Pain.  South. 
A>CHOR,  $.  [*%if.  Gr.]  A  speciea  of  the  herpes. 

A'CID,  a.  [acidus,  Ut.  act  J*.  Fr.]  Sourj  sharp! 

Bacon. 

A'CID  «  s.  Any  thing  having  a  sharp  taste ;  any 

ACFD^TT ?l!  [aeidiro*,  Ut.]  An  acid  taste}  sharp- 
ness: sourness.  m  Jfafl. 

A'CIDNESS,  ».  [from  acid.]  The  quality  of  being 
acid  .  acidity. 

ACI'DULJE,  t.  [that  is,  aoua  aridal*.]  Medi- 
cinal springs  impregnated  with  sharp  particles, 
as  all  the  nitrous,  chalybeate,  and  alum  springs 
are.  Outnry. 

To  ACI'DULATE.  r.  a.  [oeidaler,  Fr.]  To  im- 
pregnate or  tinge  with  acids  in  a  slight  degree. 

ACI'DULOU8.*o.  [acidulus,  L.]  Sourish.  Bnrke. 
To  ACKNO'W  LEDGE,  r.  a.  [aguosco,  Uhcnawaa 
and  legan,  Sax.] 

1  To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  own  any  thing  or 
person  in  a  particular  character.  Sir  J.  Doxies. 

2  To  confess,  as  a  fault.  Psalms. 
9  To  own,  as  a  benefit.  Milton. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,  a.  [from  acknorrUdge.] 
Grateful ;  raady  to  acknowledge  benefits  re- 

A  CKNO  VVLEDGM  ENT,  •.  [from  acknowledge.  ] 

1  Admission  of  any  character  in  another,  as  ex- 
istence, superiority.  Hole. 

2  Concession  ofthe  truth  of  any  position.  Hook. 
S  Confession  of  a  fault. 

4  Confession  of  a  benefit  received}  gratitude. 


5  Act  of  attestation  to  any 
homage.  openser. 

6  Something  given  or  done  in  confession  of  a 
benefit  received.  -  Temple. 

A'CME,  ».  iwtssn,  Gr.]  The  height  of  any  thing  s 
more  especially  used  to  denote  the  height  of  a 
•UstempcT :  which  U  divided  into  four  period. . 
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nrcht,  the  flnt  tttack  ;  anahtuit,  the  growth  ; 

acme,  the  height ;  and  paracwu,  the  declension 

of  the  distemper.  Ostary. 
ACO'LOTHIST,  ».  [onox***-*.  Gr.]    One  of  the 

lowest  order  in  the  Romish  church.  Ayliffe. 
A'CONITE.  ..  [ocoitilM,  Ut.]  The  herb  wollV 

bant.  In  poetical  language,  poison  in  general. 

Dryden. 

A'CORN,  t.  [axom,  Sax.]  The  seed  or  fruit  borne 
by  the  oak.  Dryden. 
A'CORNED,  a.  [from  acora.l  Stored  with  acorns. 
ACCVUSTJCKS.  s.  [iu»r»*«.  "»f  «aw,  Ur.J 
1  The  doctrine  or  theory  or  sound*. 
9  Medicine s  to  help  the  hearing.  Qui**  y . 

To  ACQUA'INT,  «.  a.  [occotater,  Fr.] 
1  To  make  i  ,  miliar  with.  Dories. 
*  To  inform.  Shakespeare. 
ACQUAINTANCE,  *.  [eceotatanee,  Fr.] 
I  The  state  of  being  acquainted  with;  familiarity; 

knowledge.  Addtatm. 
9  Familiar  knowledge.  Alter  bury. 

3  A  slight  or  initial  knowledge,  abort  of  friend- 
•hip.  Swift. 


ACT 


4  The*' 


luainted.  Ba. 


6  person  with  whom  we  arcacqi 
ACQUA'INTED,  o.   Familiar ;  well  known  ;  not 


new. 

ACQUE'ST,  $.  [acquest,  Fr.] 
tin ii k  gained. 


Shakespeare. 
Acquisition;  the 
li  'otntvard. 


To  ACQlTlE'SCE,r.  n.  [acquiacer,  Fr.  acquietco, 
Lat.J  To  reat  in,  or 


satisfied  with. 
South. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  «.  [from  ce?*!**©*.] 
1  A  silent  appearance  of  content }  satisfaction  ; 


9  Submission  ;  confidence.  South. 
ACQU I'RABLE.  a.  [from  ueowire.l   That  may  be 
acquired  or  obtained ;  attainable.  Hale. 
To  ACQUI'RE,  r.  a.  [acqmro.  Lat.] 
1  To  gain  by  labour  or  power ;  to  obtain  what  is 
not  received  by  nature,  or  transmitted  by  inhe- 
ritance. Skakerpeare. 
9  To  come  to;  to  attain.  GlantiUe. 
ACQUl'RED,  part.  a.    Gained  by  one',  .elf,  in 
opposition  to  those  thing,  bestowed  by  nature. 

Locke. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ».  [from  acquire.]  That  which 
is  acquired;  gain;  attainment.  Adttiton. 
ACQUI'RER.       [from  acyaire.]     The  per.on 

that  acquires;  a  gainer. 
ACQUISITION,  t.  [acuuistth.  Lat.] 
t  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining. 
9  Acquirement ;  attainment. 
ACQUISITIVE,  a.  [acyauwinu,  Ut.]    That  is 
acquired  or  gained.  Hot  ton. 

ACQ(  I'SITIVELY,*  ad.    In  grammar,  verba, 
having  Co  or  Jor  after  them,  are  said  to  be  put 
acosusitirr'ji,  and  govern  a  dative  case.  Lilly. 
To  ACQUIT,  v.  a.  [acoaiter,  Fr.] 
I  To  set  free.  Spenser. 
9  To  clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt ;  to  absolve.  To. 
3  To  clear  from  any  obligation.  Dry<lm. 
ACQUITMENT,  ..  [fiom ocyatl.]    The  .tale  of 
being  acquitted,  or  act  of  acquitting.  SoatA. 
ACQUITTAL,  i.  (In  law.)    A  deliverance  and 
.etting  free  from  the  suapicioo  or  guiltiness  of 
an  offence.  Cowell. 
ACQUITTANCE,  t.  [from  •coait.] 
I  The  act  of  discharging  from  a  debt.  Milton. 
*  A  wiitiug  testifying  the  receipt  of  a  debt.  Saa*. 
A'CRE.  s.  [<rcr$,  Sax.]    A  quantity  of  land  con. 
taining  forty  perches  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth,  or  4,840  square  yard.. 
A'CRI  D.«.  [am,  Lai.]  Having  a  hot  biting  taste  ; 

bitter.  Arbuthnot. 
ACRI  MO»NIOUS,  a.  Abounding  with  acrimony ; 

•harp;  corrosive.  Harvey. 
A'CKIMONY.  s.  [ornmoaia,  Lat.] 
I  Sharpness  ;  corrosivenes*.  Ban*. 
9  Sharpness  of  temper;  severity ;  bitternesa  of 
thought r  r  language.  South. 
A'CRITUOE,  a.  [from  acrid.]   An  acrid  taste ; 

a  biting  heat  on  the  palate.  Grew. 
ACROAM  AT1CAL,  a.  [Ai^aiou**,  Gr.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  deep  learning ;  the  opposite  of 
eioterioal. 
ACROATICKS,  *.  [am,»ama«;,  Or.] 


movemems. 
ACT,  ..  [actum,  Lat.] 
I  Something  done  ;  a  deed  ;  an  exploit. 
9  Agency ;  the  power  of  producing  an  efl 


lecture,  on  the  more  nice  and  principal  part, 
of  philosophy,  to  which  none  but  friend,  aud 
scholars  were  admitted. 

ACRO'NYCAL,  a.  [a*(c<,  mm  mas,  and  ri|.  nox  t 
importing  the  beginning  of  night.]  A  term  of 
astronomy,  applied  to  the  .tar.,  of  which  the 
n»ing  or  .etting  U  called  acronucal,  when  they 
either  appear  above  or  .ink  below  the  horizon 
at  Mm- set.    It  i.  opposed  to  comical* 

ACRO»NYCALLY,  od.  [from  acronycal.]  At  the 
aimnycal  time.  Dryden. 

A'CROSPlRE.  s.  fa*f°<  and  <renea.  Gr.]  A  .hoot 
or  sprout  from  the  end  of  seed,  before  they  ar« 
sown.  Mortimer . 

To  A'CROSPIRE.*  e.ti.  To  .hoot ;  to  .prout ;  to 
put  forth  a  blade.  Ath. 

A'l'ROSPIRED,  part.  a.  Having  sprout*.  Afort. 

ACRO'SS,  ad.  Athwart ;  laid  over  something  so 
as  to  Croat  it.  Bacon. 

ACRO*STICK.  [outpac  and  efyof.  Gr.]  A  poem  in 
which  the  flnt  lettemf  every  line  being  taken, 
makes  up  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  on 
which  the  poem  is  written. 

ACROSTIC*,  a.  Belonging  toi 

ACRVTERS,   \s.  [o-o»,  Gr.]  Little 

ACROTE'RIA,  J  without  base.,  placed  at  the 
middle  and  the  two  extremes  of  pediment.. 

To  ACT,  v.  a.  [ago,  actum,  Lat.]  A 
1  To  be  in  action  ;  not  to  rest.  Pope. 
9  To  perform  the  proper  function*.  South. 

3  To  practise  {heart,  or  dutie.  of  life;  to  con. 
duct  one*,  .elf.  Dryden . 

4  To  produce  effect,  in  some  passive  .ubject. 
To  ACT,  v.  a. 

i  To  bear  a  borrowed  character,  a.  a  stage-player  . 

Pope. 

9  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign  by  action.  Dryden. 
3  To  actuate  ;  to  put  in  motion ;  to  regulate  the 

movement.. 
ACT,  *.  [acta* 

Site*, 
effect.  Ib. 

3  Action  ;  the  production  of  effect. ;  the  perform- 
ance of  exploit..  Dryden. 

4  A  step  taken ;  a  purpose  executed  ,  the  doing 
of  some  particular  thing.  Shakespeare. 

5  A  state  <>f  reality  s  effect.  Hooker. 

0  A  part  of  a  play,  during  which  the  action  pro* 
ceed.  without  interruption.  Rosamman. 

7  A  decree  of  a  court  of  justice.  Shakespeare. 

1  Record  of  judicial  proceeding*.  Ayl{fe. 
A'CTION,..  {actum,  Fr.  actio,  Lat.] 

1  The  quality  or  »tate  of  acting :  opposite  to  rear. 

S*«*efpeore. 

9  An  act  or  thing  done  ;  a  deed.  Shakespeare. 

3  Agency  ;  operation.  Bentley. 

4  The  series  of  event,  represented  in  a  fable  Add. 

5  Gesticulation  ;  a  part  of  oratory.  Addieon. 

6  (In  law.)  Actum :  trsomal  belong,  to  one  man 
against  another,  ^etioa  real  is  given  to  any 
man  against  another,  that  poa.es.es  the  thing 
required  or  sued  for  in  hi.  own  name,  and  no 
other  man's.  Action  mixt  t.  that  which  lie.  as 
well  against  or  for  the  thing  which  we  seek,  as 
against  the  person  that  hath  it.  Cowell. 

7  In  the  plural,  publick  funds.  Burke. 
A'CTION  ABLE,  a.  That  admit,  an  action  in  law; 

punishable.  Howel. 
A'CTION  A  RY,  \f.  [from  actio*.]  A  proprietor 
A'CTION  1ST,  J    or  s 

funds. 

A'CTION-TA'KING,  a.  Litigious. 
ACTlTATrON,  i.  [scttio,  Ut.]  Action  . 
frequent. 

7b  A'CTIVATE,  t.  a.  [from  acrtre.]  To 
active. 

A'CTIVE,  a.  [aclira*.  Ut.] 
I  That  ha.  the  power  or  quality  of  acting.  Sew. 
«  That  which  acts  :  opposed  to  passu*.  Donne. 

3  Bo*y ;  engaged  in  action ;  opposed  to  idle  or 
sedentary.  Denham. 

4  Practical ;  not  merely  theoretical.  Hooker. 

5  Nimble  ;  agile  ;  quick.  Dryden . 

6  In  grammar,  a  verb  crftee  is  that  which  .ig. 
nifles  action  :  as,  /  tewe*.  C!«r*r. 

A'CTIVELY.  ud.  [from  octtrr.] 


sharer  in  actions  public  or 
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[from  acme,  j  me  quality 
of  being  active;  qmckneas, 

any  thing. 


I  a  stage- 
jBen  Jonson. 


fcaJ*f*peore. 

Mil/on. 
I.  I  JJrydm. 
The  state  of 


J  H< 

«  He  that    v-  . 
player. 

V»Tn\Es-»,  j.  [acrric*,  Fr.] 
i  She  th»T  pcrforro*  any  thing 
n  that  play*  on  the  - 

'taction. 
:  iLaJly  m  act  •,  not  merely 
• !»  act }  not  purely  in 
ACTU.VLITY,  [from 

boon  Ktiul.  v  Caeyae. 

*CTUAi-LY.  ad.    [from  MmL]    In  art>^m 

^CTuiLJn^." «.  [from  orteoJ.,   The  quality  of 

_,,LatO    The  register, 
n  piles  the  minutes  of  the 
of  a  court.  Ayliffe. 
-  VCTL'ATE.  ».  n.  [ago,  actum,  Ut.]   To  put 
iata  action  s  to  invigorate  or  increase  the 
paw  era  of  motion.  Addison. 
**CTCATED,  port.    Put  into  action  ;  animated  ; 
beowzht  into  effect.  South. 


ACTCOSE, 


To 
of 


TitCVJm.  a. m.  [eewn,Ut.] 
ao  invigorate  with  any  power 

4CTrTiO!i,«i.    A  sharpening. 
ACl'LEATE.  «-  tabs**  Lat.]    That  has  a 

4  '  at."  *A  siarp  point  j  figuratively, 

''m^TE,*  a.1*-",  (from  «e«m«.]^To 

fn?ATED,  port.  a.    Ending  in  ■  Point i 
-pointed.  true  man. 

.         [acataa,  Lat.] 
I  Staasp-.  opposed  to  otvaf.  Locke. 
<i  logenVooa:  opposed  to  dull  or  stupid.  Lockt. 
9  Vkfiouroos ;  powerful  in  operation.  Locke. 
a   4c  Uc  disease;  any  disease  which  ia  attended 
-i^Tan  , creased  Telocity  of  blood,  and  ter- 
minates  in  a  few  days.  Getacy. 
i  Acute  arrent  ;  that  which  raises  or  sharpens 
the  voice. 

ACUTELY,  ad.  [from  acuu.]  After  an  acute 
naanner  :  sharp!) .  Locke. 
ACUTE N  ESS,  s.  [from  acute.] 

t  Cbarpoea*  -,  force  of  intellects.  Locke. 

i  «>ijckneas  and  vigour  of  senses.  Uc*e. 

S  v%l*Be  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady.  Brotcn. 

4  sharpness  of  vound.  Boyle. 
I  DUCTED,  part.  «-  [adaetiu,  Lat.]   Driven  by 

force- 

A'DAGE.  *-  [odagiasa,  Lat.]    An  old  maxim;  a 

rgji  o/tiHviiic. 
,  *  a.  Proverbial. 
, .     a.  [It*L  signifying  at  leisure.]  A  term 
xsurd  by  musicians  to  mark  a  slow  time. 
A'DAMAVT.  s.  [edansas,  Lat.] 
l  A  none  of  impenetrable  hardness.  Skakesp. 

5  The  diamond.  s  n  y' 
5  The  bMsdatone.  a*vxm. 
ADAM  ANTE' AN,  a.  [from  adamant.]     Hard  as 

tfUinant.  Milton. 
ADAM  A  NTIN  E,  a.  [adensaatiaas,  Lat.] 

5  Ha^'ng^he'qaalitie*  of  adamant  j  as,  hardness, 
naduaolohility-  Davie*. 
A'DAJn"u-A'PPLE,  a.  (lo  anatomy.)  * 

part  of  the  throat. 
7»  AD.VPT,  a.  «-  [eawpto.  Lat.]   To  fit ,  to  suit  | 
lo  proportion.  San/t. 
ADAPTATION,  1«    [from  adapt.]  The  act  of 
ADA'PTION,      J    fitting,  or  the  atneas  of,  one 
thing  to  another.  Boyle 
Ta  ADD.     a.  [uddo,  Lat.] 
i  To  join  something  to  that  which  was  he  fore. 
"   perform  the  mental  operation  of  adding  one 
'  at  conception  to  another.  Lockt. 


ADE 

To  ADDE'CIMATE.  a.  a.  [addectaso,  Lat.]  To 

take  or  ascertain  tithes. 
To  ADDE'EM.  v.  a.  [from  deem.]   To  esteem; 

to  adjudge ;  to  sentence.  Spenser. 
A'DDER,  $.  {enter,  Sax.]   A  serpent ;  a  viper;  a 
ooisonous  reptile.  Taylor. 
A'DDER's  GRASS,  s.   A  plant. 
A'DDER's  TONOUB,  s.    An  herb  used  in  medi- 
cine. Miller. 
A'DDER's  WORT,  s.   An  herb  so  named,  on  ac- 
count of  its  virtue,  real  or  supposed,  of  curing 
the  bite  of  serpents. 
ADDIBI'LITV,  s.  [from  eddi««.]    The  possibi- 
lity of  being  added.  Locke. 
A'DDIBLE,  a.  [from  odd.]    Possible  to  be  added. 

•  Locke. 
A'DDICE.1.  [adi,  corruptly  edese,  Sax  ]  A  kind 
of  axe.  Mvxon. 
To  ADDl'CT,  t.  a.  [addico,  Lat.]   To  devote  ;  to 
dedicate:  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ,  as, 
he  addicted  himself  to  vice. 
ADDI'CTEDNESS,  s.  [from  addicted.]  The 

quality  or  slate  of  being  addicted. 
ADDI'CTION,  s.  [uddictso,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  devoting,  or  giving  up. 
ft  The  state  of  being  devoted.  Shake 
ADDITAMENT.  *  [acUitamcntum,  Lat.]  A  thing 

added ;  an  addition  made. 
ADDITION,  s.  [oddttsa,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  adding  one  thing 


posed  to  dtaunattoa. 
ft  Addiiamcnf, 


to  another :  op- 


,  or  the  thing  added. 
S  (In  arithmetics:.)  The  reduction  of  two 
more  numbers  or  like  kind  together  into  c 
sum  or  total.  Cocker. 
4  (In  law.)  A  title  giveu  to  a  man  over  and  above 
his  christian  name  and  surname.  Cuwcll, 
ADDITIONAL,  a.  [from  addition.]    That  is,  or 
mav  be,  added i  further.  Attduon. 
ADDITIONALLY,*  ad.  Inadditton. 
ADD1T1TI0U8,*  a.   Added  without 

authority.  Atn. 
A'DDITORY,  a.  [from  add.]  That  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  adding.  jfrsuiAaot. 
A'DDLE,  a.  [odef,  a  disease,  Saxon,  Skinner  t 
perhaps  from  ydel.  idle,  barren,  unfruitful.] 
Originally  applied  to  eggs,  and  signifying  such 
as  produce  nothing  \  thence  transferred  to 


brains  that  produce  nothing. 
To  A'DDLE,  v.  a.  [fn»m  the  adjective.]  To 

addle  ;  to  make  barren.  2* 
A'DDLE-PATED,  a.     Having  barren  brains. 


To  ADDRE'SS,  v.  a.  [adresser.  Fr.] 
I  To  prepare  one's  self  to  enter  uponany  ai 

ft  To  get  ready. 


3  To  apply  to  another  by  i 
ADDRE'SS,  s.  [edresse,  Fr.] 
I  Verbal  application  to  any  one}  petition.  Prior. 
8  Courtship.  Adduon. 

3  Manner  of  accosting  another. 

4  Skill;  dexterity.  Sw\ft. 

5  Manner  of  directing  a  letter. 
ADDRE'SSER,  s.  [from  address.]    The  person 

that  addresses  or  petitions. 
To  ADDU'CB,*  v.  a.  [oddaco,  Ut.]  To  draw  to ; 

bring  In;  allege;  assign. 
ADDU'CENT,  a.  [oddaceas,  Ut.]  A  word  applied 

to  those  muscles  that  bring  forward,  close,  or 

draw  together,  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which 

they  are  annexed.  putney. 
ADDU'CTION,*  s.  [from  adducent.]    A  bringing 

forward  \  the  action  of  the  adductor.  Atk. 
ADDU'CTOR,*  s.  The  muscle  that  draws  for. 

ward.  Ath. 
To  ADDU'LCE,  v.  a.  [addoactr,  Fr.  stabs*,  Lat.  j 

To  sweeten  :  not  in  u*e.  Doom. 
ADE'MPTION,  s.  [ademptain,  Ut.]    Trivation  ; 

revocation. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  s.  [oawav  and  ypoxpu',  Gr.]  A 

treatise  on  the  glands. 
Al)E'NOUS,*a.  [etfiw.  a  gland,  Gr.]  Resembling 

a  gland.  Aih. 
ADE'PT,  ».  [oi/eprw,  Ut.]  He  that  is  completely 

skilled  in  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Pope. 


■ 
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ADE?  PT,  a.  Thoroughly  versed  j  skilful.  Bty/e. 

A' D EQUATE,  a.  [adtquatui,  Lat.]  Equal  to; 
proportionate.  South. 

ADEQUATELY, ad.  [from  t.dtquaU.']  In  an  ade- 
quate manner  ;  with  exactness  of  proportion. 

Son/ A. 

A'D  EQUATES  ESS,  $.  [from 

state  or  being  adequate  j  exactne 

tion  ;  justness  of  representation. 
ADFE'CTED.*  a.  [from  ad  and  /ado,  Lat.]  (In 

algebra.)  Compounded  ;  consisting  of  different 

powers.  Ath. 
To  ADHE'RE,  r.  a.  {•dkarto,  Lat.] 
1  To  stick  to. 

8  To  be  consistent  5  to  hold  together.  Shaketp. 
3  To  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  person,  or 
opinion. 

ADHE'RENCE,  )  t,  , 
ADH*KnCY.  i^omadhtre.] 

1  The  quality  of  adhering  ;  tenacity. 

8  Fixedness  of  mind  ;  steadiness  ,  fidelity  ;  at- 
tachment. 

ADHE'RENT,  a.  [from  adAere.] 
1  Sticking  to.  Pope. 

9  United  with.  Watts. 
ADHE'RENT,  $.  [from  adhere.]    A  follower,  ■ 

K artisan.  Raleigh. 
HE'RER,  c.  [from  oda*re.]    He  that  adheres. 
ADH  E'Sl  ON,  s.  [adhatio,  Lat.]  The  act  or  state 
of  sticking  to  something.  Boyle. 
ADHE'SIV  I  ,  «.  [from  adhesion.]    Sticking;  te- 
nacious. •  Thomson. 
To  ADHl'BIT,  v.  a.  {adhibeo,  Lat.]     To  apply  ; 

to  make  use  of.  Forbes. 
ADHIBITION,  f.  [from  odai&il.]    Application  ; 


ADIA'PHOROUS,*  a.  [i&«$apoc,  Or.]  Neutral. 

Boyle. 

ADJ A'PHORY,*  1.  lU«*pofia,  Or.]    Neutrality ; 

indifference. 
ADIEU',  ad.  (Used  elliptically  for  a  Die*  je  tout 
r,  at  the  parting  of  friends)  farewell. 


A'DIPOUS,  a.  [adiposus,  Lat.]  Fat. 
A'DIT,  s.  [edilvs,  Lat.]   A  passage  under  ground 

f«r  miners.  Hay. 
ADITION,  «.  [adifusa,  Lat.]  The  act  of  going  to 

another. 
ADJA'CENCY,  s.  [orfjaceo,  Ut.] 
I  The  state  of  lying  close  to  any  thing. 

8  That  w  hich  is  adjacent.  Broun. 
ADJ  A' CENT,  a.  [■djacrws,  Lat.]    Lying  close; 

bordering  upon  something.  Bacon. 
ADJA'CENT,  s.    That  which  lies  next  another. 

Locke. 

To  ADJE'CT,  v.  a  [adjicio,  adiectum,  Lat.]  To 

add  to ;  to  put  to  anr>:her  thing. 
ADJE'CTION.s.  [arfjactio,  Lai.] 
1  The  act  of  adjecting,  or  adding. 

9  The  thing  adjected,  or  added.  Brown. 
ADJECTl'TIOUS,  a.  [from  adjectim.]  Added, 

thrown  in  upon  the  rest. 

A'DJECTIVE,  s.  [adjecfican,  Lat.]  A  word 
added  to  a  noun,  to  signify  the  addition  of 
some  quality,  circumstance,  or  manner  of 
being}  as,  good,  bad.  Clarke. 

A'DJECTIVE,*  a.  Joined  to  (  adventitious. 

A'DJECTIVELY,  ad.  [from  adjective.]  After  the 
manner  of  an  adjective. 

7b  ADJOMN,  v.  a.  [adjoindre,  Fr.  adjungv,  Lat.] 
To  join  to ,  to  unite  to ;  to  put  to.  Wattt. 

To  ADJOIN,  v.  a.  To  be  contiguous  tot  to  lie 


next. 


0,  to  lie 
Dryden. 


To  ADJCKURN,  v.  a.  [ajourner,  Fr.] 

I  To  put  off  to  another  day.  Bacon. 

9  To  put  off ;  to  defer. 
ADJO'URNMENT,  1.  [ojow+nmnt,  Fr.] 

1  A  putting  off  till  another  day.  L'F.itrunge. 

8  Delay  ;  procrastination.  VBttrunge. 
To  ADJU'DGB,  ».  a.  [adjudico,  Ut.] 

I  To  give  the  thing  controverted  to  one  of  the 
parties  by  a  judicial  sentence.  Locke. 

8  To  sentence  to  a  punishment.  Shakespeare. 

SToJndoc;  to  decree.  A  • 

Tb  ADJU'DICATB,  v.  a.  [adjudico,  Ut.]   To  ad- 
judge. 


ADiM 

ADJUDICATION,  t.  [adjudicate,  Ut.]  The 
act  of  granting  something  to  a  litigant ,  av 
judicial  sentence. 

To  A'DJUGATE,  r.  a.  [odjago,  Ut.]  To  yoke 
to ;  to  join  to  another  by  a  yoke. 

A'DJUMENT,  1.  ladjumtntutn,  Ut.]  Help ;  sup- 
port. 

A'DJUNCT,  j.  [adjanrlam,  Ut.]  Something 
nted  to  anotf 


adherent  or  uni 


A'DJUNCT,  a.  Immediately  consequent. 
ADJU'NCTION,  s.  [adjunctto,  Ut.] 


Mil.  Sffir." 


1  The  act  of  adjoining,  • 
8  The  thing  joined. 
ADJUNCTIVE,  s.  [ad/aacciaai,  Ut.] 
I  He  that  joins. 

8  That  whicb  is  joined. 
ADJURATION,  «.  [adjureiio.  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  proposing  an  oath. 

9  The  form  of  oath  proposed.  Addison. 
To  ADJU'RE,  p.  a.  [adjuro,  Ut.j]    To  impose  an 

oath  upon  another,  prescribing  the  form  in 
which  he  shall  swear.  Milton, 
To  ADJU'ST,  t.  a.  [ajuster,  Fr.] 
1  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order.  Swift. 
9  To  make  accurate.  Locke. 
3  To  make  conformable.  Addison. 
ADJUSTMENT,  s.  [ajustrmet.t,  Fr.] 
t  Regulation;  the  act  of  putting  in  method  . 

settlement.  Wood\sttrd. 
8  The  state  of  being  put  in  method.  WuUe. 
A'DJUTANCY,*  s.  [from  adjutant.]     The  mili- 
tary office  of  an  adjutant ;  skilful  arrangement. 

Mason. 

A'DJUTANT.  *.    A  petty  officer,  whose  duty  U 
to  assist  the  major,  by  distributing  pay,  and 
overseeing  punishment. 
To  ADJUTE,  c.  a.  [adjuto,  adjutum,  Lat.l  To 
help:  to  concur:  not  used.  Ben  J  onsen. 

ADJl'TOR,  «.  [edjaior,  Ut.]   A  helper. 
A'DJUTORY,  o.    Helping;  assisting. 
ADJUTRIX,  1.   She  wlio  helps. 
A'DJUVANT,  a.  [adjutant,  Ut.]  Helpful .  u»eful. 
7o  A'DJUVATE,  e.  a.  [adjuvo,  Ut.]   To  help  , 

to  further ;  to  put  forward. 
To  ADME'ASURE,*  p.  a.  [ad  and  meter,  Lat.] 
To  measure  by  a  standard.  Ash. 
ADMEASUREMENT,  s.  See  MEASURE.  The 

to  rule. 


ADMENSURATION,  t.  (od  and  measara,  Ut.] 
The  act  of  measunng  to  each  his  part. 

ADMINICLE,  s.  [adminiculum,  Lat.]  Help, 
support ;  furtherance. 

ADMINICULAR,  a.  [from  adminicle.]  That 
gives  help. 

To  ADMI'NISTER,  v.  a.  [administro,  Ut.1 
1  To  give;  to  afford;  to  supply.  Philips. 
9  To  act  as  the  minister  or  agent  in  any  employ- 
ment or  office.  rope. 

3  To  distribute  justice. 

4  To  dispense  the  sacraments.  Hooker, 
b  To  cender  an  oath.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  give  physick  as  it  is  wanted. 

7  To  contribute  .  to  bring  supplies*  Spectator. 

8  To  perform  the  office  of  an  administrator. 

To  ADMINISTRATE,  *.  «.   [adiatniitro,  Lat.l 
To  give  as  physick  1  not  in  use.  IVovdu-ard. 

ADMINISTRATION,  «.  [administrate,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  administering  or  conducting  any 
employment.  Shakespeare. 

9  The  active  or  executive  part  of  government. 

Smtft. 

3  Those  to  whom  the  care  of  publick  affaire  i, 
committed. 

4  Distribution  ;  exhibition ;  dispensation.  Hook. 
ADMINISTRATIVE,   a.   [from  admimslrale.] 

That  does  administer. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  (.  fedsaiaislTdtor,  Lat.] 
1  He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate 
committed  to  his  charge.  Cornell. 

9  He  that  officiates  in  divine  rites.  Warts. 
3  He  that  conducts  the  government.  Strtft. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,  *.  [from  administra- 
tor.)   The  office  of  administrator. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  «.  She  who  administera  it* 
consequence  of  a  will. 
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ADMIRABLE,  a.  [. 

a ;red  ;  of  power  to 
K  DMIRABLEN  ESS,  1 
iDMULABI'LlTY.  }' 

The  cuahty  or  atate  of  b«inf  admirable, 
i  DVIRaBLY.  ad.     lu  an  admirable  m 

ADM  IRAU  s-  [iiintrd/,  Pr.] 
i  Aa  officer  or  magistrate  that  has  the  govern- 
Bftrst  of  the  king's  navy.  Com  11. 

i  Tt*  chief  commander  of  a  fleet.  Knoltei. 
',  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral.  KmAlet. 
i-DwIfeALSHIP,  s.  [from  admiral.]    The  office 
U  admiral. 


Ik  ALTY.  s.  [srmrrefcf,  Fr.1  The  power, or 
cere,  appointed  for  the  administration  of 

Wonder ; 


aaral  affairs 
'.3  all  RATI  ON,  s.  [adourafio,  Lat.] 

rb*  act  of  admiring  or  wondering. 
7*  ADM  1' RE.  c.  a.  [edsmror,  Lat.] 
I  To  regard  with  wonder, 
s  To  regard  with  love. 
T.  4D W  I  RE,  *.  «-    To  wonder. 


«-_( 


iTKe 

sasratraet. 
%  A  lower. 
OMI'RIN 
greatly. 
'  DMl'B.1  SGLY, 

mkrarism. 
ADMI'sSIBLE, 


] 

or  regards  with  ad- 
Ad<h%on. 
Chetlerjicld. 
at;  esteeming 
daft. 

.]    With  ad- 


iay  be  admitted. 
AD.MPlSlON.  s.  [odmiano,  Lat.] 


Lat.] 
Hale. 


Baton. 
Drydtn. 


Pope. 
Clarendon. 
Fairfax. 
Dry  den. 
That  may  be 
duliffe. 


i  Tar  act  or  practice  of  admitting. 
k  The  state  of  being  admitted. 
5  Admittance ;  the  power  of  entering. 
4  The  allowmnce  of  an  argument. 
7a  ADMKT.  a  a.  [admitto,  Lat.] 

3  To  aik>*»  an  argument  or  position. 
♦  To  alio*,  ^rjrant,  in  general. 
A  DM  ITT  ABLE,  a.  [from  admit.] 

>4n»it  i  ed. 
VDMITTANCE,  s.  [from  admit.] 
i  The  act  of  admitting  i  permission  to  enter, 
t  The-  power  or  right  of  entering.  Locke. 
1  Concern*  .on  of  a  position .  Brown. 
TsADMI'X.  a.  a-  [odmuceo,  Ut.]   To  mingle 

with  something  else. 
ADMI'XTIOW.  *.  [from  admix.]    The  union  of 
owe  body  with  another,  by  mingling  them. 

Bacon. 

ADMiTTTTJRE.  *.    [from  admit.]     The  body 
mingled  with  another.  Woodward. 
7:  ADMON  I«H.  r.  a.  [odmoveo,  Lat.]   To  warn 
t;  to  repn»ve  gently;  to  counsc' 
ices  ,  to  put  in  mind  of  a 
fas  It  or  duiv.  Drudcn. 
ADMOMsHER,  s.     The  person  that  puts  ari- 
stae? in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duties.  Drylen. 
ADMONISHMENT,      [from  admonish.]  Ad- 
...  ft  'i    notice  of  faults  or  duties.  Shaft. 
ADMONITION,  ».  [admomtio,  Lat.]     The  hint 
of  a  Caalt  or  duty  j  counsel ;  gentle  reproof. 

Hooker. 

,  or  ADMONMTOR.s.  [from 
draws.]    A  liberal  dispenser  of  admoni- 
tion ;  a  genera!  adviser  :  a  ludicrous  term. 

Hooker. 

ADMONITORY,  a.  [odasoaitoritts,  Lat.]  That 
'n*.  admonish.  Hooker. 
ADMORTIZATION.*  *.  [ad  and  mart.  Ut. 

7fi«  redaction  of  property  to  the  state 

mortmain.  Mh. 
T*  iDMOVR,  r.  a.  [admoeev,  Lat.]    To  bring 

one  thine  to  another :  not  used.  Brovn. 
U>VI«  WF.NT,*  a.    Mov  ing  to.  Aih 
AD  VCR  Ml  RATION,  s.  [odmarmaroiio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  murmuring  or  whispering  to  an- 

ether. 


a.  [Lat.]    Branches  which  sprout 
eat  of  the  main  slock  ;  small  roots;  offsets. 

A*h 

VDXOCN.*  t.  [cd  and  aomea,  Ut.]  An  adjective 

11 


ADU 

ADO1,  a.  [from  the  verb  to  do,  with  a  before  it, 
as  the  French  ajfaxre,  from  d  and  /aire.] 
1  Trouble)  difficulty.  Sidney. 
«  Rustle ;  tumult ;  f 
3  More  tumult  and 


HoCffH. 

Avl\ffe. 
our. ht  ta 
Ckefne. 


ADOLE'SCENCE,  Is.  [odoiesrearta,  Lat.]  T?e 
ADOLE'SCENCY,  I     age  succeeding  childhood. 

and  succeeded  by  puberty ;  youth.  Brovn. 
To  ADOPT, v.  a.  [adoplo,  Ut.) 
1  To  take  a  son  by  choice  ,  to  make  him  a  son, 
who  is  nut  so  by  birth.  Dryden. 
ft  To  place  anv  person  or  thing  in  a  nearer  rela- 
tion, than  they  have  by  nature,  to  something 
else.  Locke. 
ADOPTEDLY.  ad.  [from  adopted.]    After  the 
manner  of  something  adopted.  Shakespeare. 
ADAPTER,  s.  [fromadopt.]  He  that,  by 

gives  some  one  the  rights  of  a  i 
ADOPTION,  s.  [adoptio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  adopting. 
9  The  state  of  being  adopted. 
ADWT1VK,  a.  l^Joptxcu*,  Ut.] 
I  That  is  adopted  by  another. 
9  That  does  adopt  another. 
ADORABLE,  a.  {adorable,  Fr.]  That 
be  adored;  worthy  of  divine  honours. 
ADOKUBLENESS,  i.  [from  adorable.] 

ness  of  divine  honours. 
ADORABLY,  ad.  [from  adorable.]    In  a  manner 

worthy  of  adoration. 
ADORATION,  s.  [adoratio,  Ut.l 
1  The  external  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity,  dis- 
tinct from  mental  reverence.  Hooker. 
«  Homage  paid  to  persons  in  high  place  or 
esteem.  Shakespeare. 
To  ADORE,  v.  a.  [adoro,  Ut.]   To  worship  with 
external  homage.  Dry  den . 

ADORER,  s.  [from  adore.]    He  that  adores;  a 
worshiper.  Prior. 
To  ADORN,  v.  a.  [adorao,  Ut.] 
1  To  dress ;  to  deck  the  person  with  ornaments. 

Cowley. 

«To  set  out  any  place  or  thing  with  decorations 

Com  ley. 

3  To  embellish  with  oratory  or  elegance  of  tan 
guage.  Sprat 

ADOSCULATION,*  *.  [ad  and  oseaior,  Ut.]  A 
kissing;  that  kind  of  generation  which  h 
effected  by  a  contact  of  parts  without  intro- 
mission. A$h. 

ADO'WN,  ad.  [from  a,  and  dome.]  Down;  on 
the  ground.  Spenser. 

ADO'WN,  prtp.     Down ;  towards  the  ground. 

Dry  den. 

ADRI'PT,  ad.  [from  a,  and  drift.}  Floating  at 
random,  as  any  impulse  may  drive. 

ADROTT,  a.  [French.]  Dexterous;  active* 
skilful.  Jo 

ADROITLY,*  ad.   Dexterously :  actively  ; 
fully. 

ADROITNESS.  «.  [from  adroit.}  Dexterity  ; 
readiness;  activity;  assiduity. 

ADRY'.  ad.  [from  a,  and  dry.]  Athirst  s  thirsty  t 
wanting  drink. 

ADSC1TITI0US,  e.  [adxitcor,  adscitus,  Ut.] 
That  is  taken  in  to  complete  something  addi- 
tional. 

ADSTRl'CTION,  s.  [odstrkfio,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

binding  together. 
ADULATION,  t.    [adulation,  Fr.  odeJorio,  Ut.] 

Flattery  ;  high  compliment.  Clarendon. 
A'Dl'LATOR.  s.  '[adulator,  Ut.l    A  flatterer. 
A'DL'LATORY,  a.  [adulatorxui,  Ut.]  Flattering; 

full  of  compliments. 
To  ADULCE*  e.  a.  [ad,  and  daloro,  Ut.}  lb 

ADU'LT.  a.  [odaifas,  Ut  ]  Grown  up ;  past  the 

age  of  infancy.  Blackmort. 
ADU'LT,  s.   A  person  above  the  age  of  infancy, 

or  grown  to  tome  degree  of  strength.  Sharp- 
To  ADU'LTER,  e.  a.  [odsdferrr,  Fr.]  To  commit 

adultery  with  another.  Ben.  Jonum. 

ADU'LTERANT,  $.  [adulterant,  Ut.]  The  person 

or  thing  which  adulterates. 
To  ADL'LTERATB,  r.  a.  [adaf/erer,  Fr.J 
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.  Fr.] 


A  child 


Ut.]  Guilty  of 
Toykr. 


*  To  commit  adultery. 
9  To  corrupt  by  some  foreign  admixture. 
ADU'LTERATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adulter)*.  Shakespeare. 
9  Corrupted  with  tome  foreign  mixture.  Svift. 
ADU'LTER  ATEI),*  'part,  [from  a  fain  rare.]  Cor- 
rupted by  tome  foreign  mixture.  Ash. 
ADU'LTERATENESS,  t.  [from  adulterate.]  The 

quality  or  itate  of  being  adulterate. 
ADULTERATION,  s.  [from  adulterate.} 
1  The  act  of  corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  . 

contamination.  Bacon. 
9  The  state  of  being  contaminated.  FeUoa. 
ADU'LTERER,  f.    [adulter,  Lat.]    The  person 

^nUty  of  adultery.  Dryden. 
U'LTERESS,  s.  {from 
tliat  commits  adultery. 
ADU'LTERINE.  $. 

born  of  an  adulteress. 
ADU'LTEROUS.  a. 
adultery. 

ADU'LTERY,  t.  [adklteriam.  Lat.]  The  act  of 
violating  the  bed  of  a  married  person.  Drydm. 

ADU'LTNESS,  i.  [from  adult.}  The  state  of 
being  adult. 

ADU'MBRANT,  a.  [from  adumbrate.]  That 
gives  a  slight  resemblance. 

To  ADU'MBRATE,  t.  a.  [adumbro,  Ut.]  To 
shadow  out ;-  to  give  a  slight  likeness;  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance.        Decay  of  Piety. 

ADU'MBRATED,*  parr,  [frum  adumbrate.]  Sha- 
dowed out  j  imperfectly  delineated.  Ash. 

ADUMBRATION,  «.  [from  adumbrate.} 
I  The  act  of  giving  a  slight  and  imperfect  repre- 
sentation. •  Bacon. 
9  A  faint  sketch.  Hole. 

ADUNATION,  «.  [from  ad  aud  anas,  Lat.]  The 
state  of  being  united  ;  union.  Boyle. 

ADU'NCITY,  ».  [adaacitoi,  Lat.]  Crookedness; 
hookedness.  Arbuthnot. 

ADU'NQUE,  a.  [aduncut,  Lat.]  Crooked  |  bend- 
ins;  inward  ;  booked.  Bacon. 

To  ADU'RE,  t.  n.  [odaro,  Lat.]   To  burn  up. 

Bacon. 

ADU'ST,  o.  [odastas,  Lat.] 
I  Burnt  up ;  scorched. 
9  It  is  generally  now  applied  to  the  complexion 
and  humours  of  the  body.  Pope. 
ADU'STF.D,  a.  See  ADUST.    Burnt  i  dried  with 
fire  ;  scorched.  Milton. 
ADU'STIBLE,  a.    [from  odast.]    That  may  be 

adust ed,  or  burnt  up. 
ADU'STION.  t.  [from  adait.]   The  act  of  burn- 
ing up,  or  drying,  as  by  fire. 
To  ADVA'NCE.  v.  a.    [ovaucrr,  Fr.] 
1  To  bring  forward,  in  the  local  tense.  Par.  Lott. 
•i  To  raise  to  preferment ;  to  aggrandize.  £«i«. 

3  To  improve.  TilloHou. 

4  To  heighten  ;  to  grace.  South, 
b  To  forward ;  to  accelerate.  Bacon. 
6  To  propose  ;  to  offer  to  the  publick 

To  ADVA'NCE. ».  a. 

I  To  come  forward. 

9  To  make  Improvement. 
ADVA'NCE,  s.  [from  tbe  verb.] 

1  The  act  of  coming  forward.  Clarendon. 

9  A  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover  ; 
an  act  of  invitation.  Walsh. 

3  Gradual  progression ;  rise  from  one  point  to 
another.  Alterbury. 

4  Improvement ,  progreas  toward  perfection. 

Hale. 

ADV A'NCED.* part,  [from 
come  forward  j  preferred. 
ADVANCEMENT,  i.  [« 

1  The  act  of  coming  forward. 

&  The  state  of  being  advanced  _ 

9  The  act  of  advancing  another. 

4  Improvement. 

ADVA' N  CER,  s.   [from  advance.] 

a  forwarder. 
ADVANTAGE,  s.  [a»aitfcge,  Fr.] 
I  Superiority. 

9  Superiority  gained  by  stratagem 

3  Opportunity  s  convenience. 
i  Favourable  circumstance. 
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Locke. 


Sv{ft. 
preferment.  Shak. 
Shaketpcare. 

Brown. 
A  promoter; 


Sprat. 
Spenser. 
Shakespeare, 
trailer. 


I  Gain  ;  profit. 

6  Overplus ,  something  more  than  the  mere  law. 
ful  gain.  Shaketpearr. 

7  Preponderation  on  one  side  of  the  comparison. 
To  ADVA'NTAGE,  r.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.] 

1  To  benefit.  Locke. 
9  To  promote  ;  to  bring  forward.  Glanville. 
ADVA'NTAGE  ABLE,  a.  [from  odranfa/re.]  Pro- 
fltabla;  convenient:  gainful.  Hayward. 
ADVA'NTAGED,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Possessed 
of  advantages.  GUntxlle. 
ADVANTAGE-GROUN  D,  «.   Ground  that  gives 
superiority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or 
rrsittance.  Clarendon. 
ADVANTA'GEOUS,  a.  [advantage*!,  Pr.]  Pro- 
fitable ;  useful:  opportune.  Hammond. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  ad.  [from  adpantagaoms.} 
Conveniently  ;  opportunely  ;  profitably.  Arh. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  s.  [from  advantageous i.] 


Profitableness ;  usefulness;  convenience.  Boyle. 
ADVECriTIOUS,*  *.  [ad,  to,  and  who,  to  carry, 
Lat.]    Foreign  ,  brought  from  another  place. 

Ckauctr. 

To  ADVE'NE,  r.  a.  [adntnio,  Lat.]  To  accede  to 
something ;  to  be  superadded.  AylijFe. 

ADVE'NIENT,  a.  [advextea*,  Lat.]  Advening; 
superadded.  G  Untitle. 

ADVE'NING,*  part,  [from  advene.}  Coming  to  | 
assembling.  Ash. 

A'DVENT,  *.  [from  adrenfas,  Lat.]  The  name 
of  one  of  the  holy  seasons,  signifying  the 
comfag ;  that  is,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour; 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  our  devotion 
during  the  four  weeks  before  Christmas. 

ADVE'NTAIL,*  or  ADVE'NTAL,*  $.  [from 
odreae.]    Sure  oat :  armour.  Chaucer. 

ADVE'NTINE,  a.  [from  advenio,  adcentum,  Ut.) 
Adventitious;  that  which  U  extrinsically 
added  :  not  in  use.  Bacon. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  a.  [adcentttius,  Ut.]  That 
does  advene;  accidental;  supervenient ;  ex- 
trinsically added.  Boyle.  Dryden. 

ADVE'NTlVE,  s.  [adceafo,  Ut.]  The  thing  or 
person  that  comes  from  without :  not  in  use. 

ADVE'NTUAL,  a.   [from  advent.)  1 
the  season  of  advent.  Bishop 
ADVENTURE,  s.  [French.] 
I  An  accident ;  a  chance  ,  a  hazard. 
9  An  enterprise  in  which  something  mi 
tu  hazard. 

To  ADVENTURE,  r.  a.  roeeatarer,  Fr._ 
1  To  try  the  chance  ;  to  dare.  Shakerpeare. 
9  In  an  active  sense,  to  put  into  the  power  of 
chance.  Judgtt. 

ADVE'NTURER.  *.  [aventnrier,  Fr.]  He  that 
seeks  occasions  of  hazard ;  he  that  puts  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  chance.  Spenser. 

ADVE'NTURESOME,  a.  'Unm  adventure  }  The 
same  with  adrentiroits  ■'  a  low  word. 

AD  VE'NT  U  RESOM  EN  ESS.  s.  [from  ad—nture- 
some.}   The  quality  of  being  adventuresome. 

ADVE'NTUROUS.  a.    [aceuturcux,  Fr.l 
1  Inclined  to  adventures;  bold;  daring;  cou- 
rageous. Drydtn. 
9  Full  of  hazard  ;  dangerous.  Addison. 

ADVE'NTUROUSLY,  ad.  [from  cdreataroa*.] 
Boldly ;  daringly.  Shakespeare. 

A'DVERB,  i.  [adterbium,  Ut.]  A  word  joined 
to  a  verb  or  adjective,  and  solely  applied  to  tlie 
use  of  qualifying  ana  restraining  the  latitude 
of  their  signification.  Clarke. 

ADVE'RBIAL.  a.  [adrerMahi,  Ut.]  That  has 
the  quality  or  structure  of  an  adverb. 

ADVE'RBIALLY,  od.  'adverbialitcr,  Ut.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  adverb.  .  Addison. 

ADVE'RSABLE,  a.  [from  adverse.}  Contrary  to  , 
opposite  to. 

ADVERSA'RIA,  $.  [Ut.]  A  common  place  t  a 
book  to  note  in.  Bull. 

ADVERSARY,  s.  [adrersafre,  Fr.  adtersarius, 
Ut.)   An  opponent ;  antagonist ;  enemy. 


Jfayvard. 
.ust  be  let t 
Dryden. 


ADVE'RSATIVE,  a    f adcer sativn$t  Lnt.}  A 
which  makes  some  opposition  or  variety 
ADVERSE,  a.  [asfcrrsu,  Ut.] 
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A/tf  ton. 

Opposed  to 
li-jtcomnwa. 


1  Acuug  «Uh  contrary  direction*, 
t  CaAanirtnwa  ;  afflictive ;  perniciou 

1  Personally  opponent. 
ADVERSITY,  i.   redeem*/.  Fr.] 
t  A&cuoa  ;  calamity}  the  cause  of  sorrow  5 

of  unhappines«;  misery.  Ibid. 
nst  Itrom  adttru.]  Oppositely} 
±n.h,rt  onately.  Shakespeare. 
Tt  A  DVE'RT,  v.  a.   [arfwrjo,  Ut.]    To  attend 
to;  Co  regard  ;  to  observe.  Ray. 
y)VE'BrTK?iCE,  Is.  [from  advert.]  Attention; 
1DVETBTENCY,  j      regard}  consideration; 

be edf a tness .  Decay  qf  Piety. 

Ta  ADVERTISE,  ».  a.  [eeerftr,  Fr.} 

I  To  inform  another  ;  to  (ire  intelligence. 
IT©  give  notice  of  any  thing  in  the  publick 

pain  ta. 

ADVEHTI'SEMENT,  1.  [avertittemenl,  Pr.] 

I I  ml  1  nrlinn  ;  admonition .  Skakeepeare. 
t  latelligence  ;  information.  Holder. 
S  lloticc  of  any  thing  published  in  a  paper  of 

rafeflicence. 

I'SER,  «.  [arrrlurar,  Fr.] 
gives  intelligence  or  information, 
in  which  adyertiscmenu  arc  pub- 


ADTEBTI'SING.  c.    [from  miter  lite.']  Active 
in  giving:  intelligence}  monitory.  Shaketpeare. 
To  ADV  PIPE  RATE,  ».  a.  [odseiprro,  Ut.]  To 

draw  toward  evening. 
ADVI  CE.  1.  [arts,  odd*,  Fr.] 
J  Counsel  ■.  instruction.  Prior. 
S  Eeoeetion  ;  prudent  consideration.  Skak. 

3  Consultation  ;  deliberatioo.  Bacon. 

4  Intelligence. 

ADVPCE-BOAT,*  s.  A  vessel  employed  to  bring 


ceuce 


iatellige 
ADV  1*S ABLE,  a 


[from  ozrvise.]  Prudent 


fit  to 

be  advised.  SoalA. 
ADVl'SABLENESS,  i.    [from  adritable.)  The 

■  fitness }  propriety. 


«  To  inform ; 
TeADVl'SE.  v.  a. 
1  To  coowuti. 

t  To  consider ;  to  deliberate. 
ADVJ'SED,  pari 


mio*. 


ADVI%ED> 


,  prudent; 
bacon. 

with   deliberation  j   acted  with 

Hooker. 

iEDLY, ad.  [from advised.]  Deliberately} 
scJy  ;  by  design  i  prudently.  Sac. 
I  NESS,  j.   [from  ©rfctted.]  Delibera- 
tion; cool  and  prndent  procedure. 
ADVP5EMENT,  *.  [oriseweal,  Fr.] 
tCoenael}  information. 

ADVl'SER,  t.    [from  aUeue.)   The  person  that 

ADVISING,* •part.  «■    [from  odrue.]  Couusel- 

ih;  infrirroing. 
A'DVOCACY.  t.  [from  oxirocol*.]  Vindication; 

defence;  apology.  Brow. 
jf/DVOCATE,  s.  [odrocaia*,  Ut.] 
1  He  that  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court 

Ayliffe.  Dryden. 
rmt  pleads  any  cause,  in  whatever  manner, 
1  controvert i*t  or  vindicator.  Shaketpeare. 
sacred  sense,  one  of  the  ofhee*  of  our 
ier.  Milton. 
ADVOCATESHIP,*  #.   [from  oJrocafe.]  The 
'ffcee  of  an  advocate.  Ath. 
ADVOCATION,  #.  [from  adtocafe.]   Tlie  office 
^ pleading;  plea}  apology.  Shaketpeare, 
A  I)  VOL  ATI  ON,  f.      [adrvlo,  advolatum,  Lat.J 

The  act  of  flying  to  something. 
ADYOjLC'TION,  ».  [mholutio,  Lat.]    The  act  of 


sailing  to  something 
%r»Vf>CTRY 


{aroatrie,  Fr.]  Adultery.  Bac. 

"  affirm.  Ash. 
right  of  ad. 


si'VirtlKY,  1.  \avoniTie,  rr.j  Aauuei 
T>ADVt>W,*r.a.  latfroiper.Fr.]  To  affi 
ACVCWER,  f .    He  that  bat  the  rigfc 


AFF 

ADVOWSON,  s.  A  right  to  present  to  a  benefice, 

CuveU. 

ADVOYER,*  or  AVCYER,*  $.  {advoeit,  Fr.] 
The  chief  magistrate  either  of  town  or  canton 
in  Switzerland.  Sidney. 

ADZ,  t.    See  ADD1CE. 

A  E.  or  JR.  A  diphthong  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in 
the  English}  therefore  for  Cmtar,  we  write 


£,"3; 


zE'GILOPS,  1.  [au'vsXwd/,  Or.]  A  tumour  in  the 
great  corner  of  the  eye,  by  the  root  of  the  nose  1 
also  a  plant  -so  called  for  its  supposed  virtues 
against  such  a  distemper.  Qumcv. 

AEGYFTPACUM,  *.  An  ointment  consisting  of 
honey,  verdigrease,  and  vinegar. 

JEL,  or  EAL,  or  AL,   In  compound  n 
•r  altogether.   80  Aldred.  altogether 
Alfred,  altogether  peaceful. 

zELF  implies  assistance.   So  Llfvin  is  rtciorioa*. 

Cibton. 

AE'RIEL,  a.  [aeVias,  Lat.] 
1  Belonging  to  the  air,  as  consisting  of  it.  Art. 
9  Produced  by  the  air.  Dry  den. 

3  Inhabiting  the  air.  Milton. 

4  Placed  in  tbe  air.  Pope, 
b  High  ;  elevated  In  situation.  Pnift>i- 

A'ERIE,  s.  [ofre,  Fr.]   A  nest  of  hawks  or  any 
other  birds  of  prey.  Cowell. 
A'ERIFOKM,*  a.  [In  philosophy.]  Having  the 
form  of  air.  Adamt. 
AERO' log  Y,  1.  [«V  and  xfyx,  Gr.]  The  doc- 
trine of  the  air. 
A'EROM  ANCY, «.  [<^f  and  patix,  Gr.]   The  act 

of  divining  by  the  air. 
AERO'METRY,  t.  [i^f  and  nip*,  Gr.]   The  art 

of  measuring  the  air. 
AE'RONAUT,*  s.  [afr,  air,  and  mania,  a  sailor, 

Lat.]  One  who  sails  through  the  air.  <"* 
AERO*SC0PY,  *.    [o^  and  eaiw?»,  Gr.] 

observation  of  the  air. 
AEROSTATION*,  s.  [£» 
science  of  weighing  air. 


The 


Or.]  The 

science  or  weighing  air.  Adams. 
A2THIOPVM1NERAL,  *.  A  medicine,  so  called 
from  its  dark  colour,  made  of  quicksilver  and 
sulphur,  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 

Quincy, 

A'ERY  LIGHT.e.   Light  aa  air.  Milton. 
A£TITES,i.  [isTsr,  an  eagle.]  Eagleitone.C«tncy. 
AFA'R,  [from  a  for  at,  and  far.) 
I  At  a  great  distance.  Bacon. 
9.  To,  or  from,  a  great  distance.  Drwlen. 
S  From  Afar.  From  a  distant  place.  Adduon. 
4  Afar  off.  Remotely  distant.  Haytcard. 
AFE'ARD,  part.  a.    [from  to  fear,  for  to  fright, 
with  o  redundant.]    Frightened;  terrified} 
afraid.  Ben  Jomon. 

A' FUR,  t.  [Lat.]   The  southwest  wind.  Milton. 
AFFABI'LITY,  *.  {affabiliti,  Fr.  affabililat,  Lat.] 
Easiriess  of  manners  |  coorteousness ;  civility  , 
condescension.  Clarendon. 
A'FFABLE,  a.  {affable,  Fr.  affabilit,  Ut.] 
I  Easy  of  manners  ;  accostabre ;  courteous  {  Com- 
plaisant. Bacon. 
a  Applied  to  the  external  appearance,  benign  ; 

mild;  favourable.  Tatter. 
A'FFABLENESS,  «.    [from  affable.)    Courtesy ; 
affability. 

A'FFABLY,  ad.    [from  affable.)    Courteously ; 

A'FFABROCS,  a.  [affabre,Ft.)  Skilfully  made  ; 

complete. 

AFFAl'R,s.  {affaire,  Tt.)  Business;  something 
to  be  managed  or  transacted.  Pope. 

To  AFFE'AR,  •.  n.  {offer,  Fr.]  To  confirm  j  to 
establish.  Shaketpeare. 

To  AFFE'CT,  t.  a.  [affecter,  Fr.  officio,  affectum. 
Ut.] 

I  To  act  upon;  to- produce  effect  in  any  other 
thing.  Milton. 
«  To  move  the  passions.  . 

3  To  aim  at ;  to  aspire  to. 

4  To  tend  to;  to  endeavour  ifter. 
b  To  be  fond  of;  to  be  pleased  with. 
9  To  make  a  show  of  something}  to  study  the 

appeaiartcc  of  any  thing.  Prnr. 
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Baron. 
IViteman. 


i  as,  an 

la  an  af- 

Brovm. 
The  state 


7  To  imitate  ic  an  unnatural  and  constrained 

Ben 

,  t.  [from  th 
1  Affection ;  pauion; 
9  Quality  i  circumstance. 
AFFECTATION.  *.  [aff'ectatio,  Lat.] 
I  Fondness :  high  degree  of  liking.  Hooker. 
fi  An  artificial  show ;  an  elaborate  appearance  ; 

a  fahe  pretence.  Spectator. 
AFFE'CTED,  part.  a.  [from  affect.] 
I  Moved  ;  touched  with  affection. 
9  Studied  with  overmuch  care. 
3  In  a  personal  sense,  full 

affected  lady. 
AFFE'CTEDLY,  ad.  [from  affected.] 

fected  manner;  hypocritically. 
AFFE'CTEDNESS,  t.  [from  affected.] 

or  being  affected. 
AFFE'CTfON.  «.  [affection,  Ft.  affectio,  Lat.] 
I  The  state  of  being  affected  by  anv  cause  or 
agent.  Shakctprare. 
fi  Passion  of  any  kind.  Sidney. 

3  Love;  kindness  ;  good-will  to  some  person. 

Pope. 

4  Zeal ;  passionate  regard.  Bacon. 
f>  State  of  the  mind  in  general.  Shaketpeare. 

6  Quality ;  property.  Holder. 

7  State  of  the  body.  Wiseman. 

8  Lively  representation  in  painting.  Wotlon. 
AFFE'CTIONATE,  a.    [affectum**,  Ft.] 

I  Full  of  affection  ;  warm;  zealous.  Sprat. 

9  Fond ;  tender.  Sidney. 
3  Benevolent ;  tender.  Roger  t. 

AFFE'CTION ATELY,  ad.    [from  affectionate.] 
Fondly  ;  tenderly  :  benevolently. 

AFFE'CTION  ATEN  ESS,  s.  [from  affectumute.] 
Fondness;  tenderness;  good-will. 

AFFE'CTION  ED,  a.  [from  affection.] 
I  Affected  ;  conceited :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
9  Inclined;  mentally  disposed.  Roman*. 

AFFE'CTIOUSLY,  ad.  &irom  affect.]    In  an  af- 
fecting manner. 

AFFE'CTIVE, o.  [from  affect.]  That  docs  affect; 
that  strongly  touches.  i  Rogert. 

AFFECTWS1TY,  s.  [from  affectuoui  ]  Passion- 
atenesn. 

AFFE'CTUOUS, a.  [from  affect.]  Full  of  passion  : 

little  used. 
AFFl'ANCE,  *.  [affiance,  from  affiert  Ft.] 
1  A  marriage  contract.  Spenter. 
fi  Trust  in  general  ;  confidence.  Shaketpeare. 
3  Trust  in  the  divine  promises  and  protection. 

Atterbnry. 
To  AFFl'ANCE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  betroth ;  to  bind  any  one  by  promise  to 
marriage.  Spenter. 
9  To  give  confidence.  Pope. 
AFFI'ANCER,  t.  [from  affiance.]  He  that  makes 

a  contract  of  marriage  between  two  parties. 
AFFIDA'TION   Is.  [Prom  a* Jo,  Lat.]   See  AF- 
AFFIDATURE,  j     F1E0.     Mutual  contract; 

mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 
AFFIDAVIT, «.   (affidavit  signifies,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  law,  he  made  oath.)  A 
declaration  upon  oath.  Spectator. 


AFFI'ED.  part. 


pon  oath.  Spectator. 
U.part.  a.  [from  the  verb  affy,  derived 
from  affido.]   Joined  by  contract ;  affianced. 

Shaketpeare. 

AFFILIATION,  s.    [from  ad  and  fiUut,  Lat.] 

Adoption  ;  the  act  of  taking  a  son.  CKamltrt. 
A'FFlNAGE.s.  [offinage.  Ft.]  The  act  of  refining 

metals  by  the  coppel. 
AFFI'NED,  a.   [from  affimu,  Lat.]    Related  to 

another.  Shaketpeare. 
AFFI'NITY,  t.  [affinite.  Ft.  from  afinu,  Lat.] 
I  Relation  by  marriage, 
fi  Relation  to ;  connection  with. 
To  AFFI'RM,  v.  m.  [affirmo,  Lat.l    To  declare; 

to  tell   confidently:   opposed  to  the  word 

deny. 

To  AFFI'RM,  v.  a.  To  declare  positively;  to 
ratify  or  approve  a  former  law  or  judgment. 

APFI'RMABLB,  a.  [from  a^ras.]  That  may  be 
affirmed.  Hale. 

AFFI'RMANCE,  s.  [from  affirm.]  Confirmation  : 
opposed  to  repeal.  Bacor. 
M 


AFF 

AFFI'RM  ANT.  $.  [from  affirm.]  The 

affirms ;  a  declarer. 
AFFIRMATION,  s.  [affirmatio,  L»t.] 
I  The  act  of  affirming  or  declaring :  opposed  to 
negation.  Shaketpeare. 
4  The  position  affirmed.  Hammond. 
3  Confirmation  :  opposed  to  repeal.  Hooker. 
AFFIRMATIVE,  a.  [from  ajjfm.] 
1  That  does  affirm  :  opposed  to  negative. 
I  That  can,  or  may,  be  affirmed.  Sew  ton. 

3  Positive  ;  dogmatical.  Taylor. 
AFFIRMATIVELY,  ad.  [from  a^rmattte.]  On 
the  opposite  side  ;  not  negatively.  Brown. 
AFFI'RMER,  $.  [(turn  affirm.]    The  person  that 
affirms.  Hutts. 
AFFl'RMED,*  part,    [from  affirm.]  Positively 
declared;  confirmed;  ratified.  Ath. 
To  AFFl'X,  r.  a.    [affigo,  affijum,  Lat.] 
I  To  unite  to  the  end  ;  to  subjoin. 
9  To  connect  consequentially. 
AFFI  X,  s.  [affixnm,  Lat.]   Something  united  to 
the  end  of  a  word.  Clarke. 
AFFl'XED,*  part,    [from  affix.]     Joined  to, 
subjoined.  Ash. 
AFFl'X  ION,  *.    [from  affix.} 
I  The  act  of  affixing. 
«  The  state  of  being  affixed. 
AFFLATION,  i.    [afflo.  afflatum,  Lat.]   The  act 

of  breathing  upon  any  thing. 
AFFLATUS,  $.    [Lat.]    The  communication 
of  some  supernatural  power.  Spruce. 
To  AFFLl'CT,  c.  a.    [uffligo,  affiictum,  Lat.]  To 
put  to  pain  ;  to  grieve ;  to  torment.  Hooker. 
AFFLl'CTEDNESS,  *.  [from  afflicted.]  The  state 
of  affliction,  or  being  afflicted  ;  sorrowfuloeas  ; 
rrtef. 

AFPLI'CTER,  t.  [from  afflict.]  The  person  that 
afflicts. 

AFFLI'CTION,  *.  [ajflictio,  Lat.] 

1  The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  calamity.  Hooker. 

t  The  state  of  sorrowfulness  ;  misery.  Additon. 
AFFLI'CTIVE,  a.  [from  a^ficr.]  Painful ;  tor- 
menting.  Soiuh. 

A'FFLUENCY.'  Fr-  l**  ] 

1  Tlie  act  of  flowing  to  any  place  ;  concourse. 

•  tVotton. 

9  Exuberance  of  riches;  plenty. 
A'FFLUENT,  a.    [affluent,  Ut.] 

I  Flowing  to  any  part. 

9  Abundant ;  exuberant ;  wealthy. 
A'FFLUENTNESS,  s.  [from  affluent.] 

litv  of  being  affluent. 
A'FFLUX,  f.  [ufflaxu*,  Lat.] 

t  The  act  of  flowing  to  some  place ; 

9  That  which  flows  to  any  place. 
AFFLU'XION,  s.   [afflaxio,  Lat.l 

i  The  act  of  flowing  to  a  particular  place. 

k  That  which  flows  from  one  place  to  another 


Roger: 

Harvey. 
Prior. 
The  qua- 


Br 

To  AFFO'RD,  t.  a.   [affourer,  affourager,  Fr.] 
I  To  yield  or  produce. 
9  To  grant,  or  confer  any  thing. 

3  To  be  able  to  sell. 

4  To  be  able  to  bear  expences.  Swift. 
To  AFFCREST,  c.  a.  [afforettare,  Lat.]   To  turn 

ground  into  forest.  Iter  in. 

To  AFFRA'NCHISE,  v.  a.   [effrancher,  Fr.]  To 
make  free. 

To  AFFRA'Y.  r.  a.  [affrayer,  Fr.]   To  fright ;  to 

terrify  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
AFFRA'Y,  a.   A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or 

more  persons  upon  others. 
AFFREIGHTMENT,*  s.   [from  freight.]  The 

freight;  the  lading  of  a  ship.  Ath. 
AFFRf'CTlON,  s.   [affrictie.,  Lat.]    The  act  of 

rubbing  one  thing  upon  another.  Boyle. 
To  AFFRI'GHT,  v.  a.    See  FMGHT.   To  affect 

with  fear :  to  terrify.  Holler. 
AFFRI'GHT,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Terrour ;  fear, 
fi  The  cause  of  fear;  a  terrible  object ;  dreadful 

appearance.  BenJmnjum. 
AFFRI'GHTFUL,  «.   Full  of  affright  or  terrour  ; 

terrible ;  dreadful.  Decay 
AFFRl'GHTMENT,  $.   [from  ffnght.] 
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AFT  v 

*»  AFFRONT,  e.  a.    [a/ronter,  Fr.] 
i  To  inert  face  to  face;  to  encounter.  Shak 
«  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  front  to  front 

.  -  Milton 
3  To  offer  an  open  iiuult ;  to  offend  avowedly. 

AFFRONT.  ,.  (from  the  verb.] 

1  Open  opposition  ;  encounter.  Milton 

2  Intuit  offered  to  the  face ;  contumely.  Drydev'. 

3  Outrage;  act  of  contempt.  Mtlian 

4  Disgrace ;  shame.  drbnih^t' 
AFFRONTER,  •.    [from  affront.]    The  oetson 

that  affronts. 

AFFRONTING,  pare.  a.    [from  ajTront  ]  That 
1^a«ihe_9,,a,,ty  of  affronting.  H'utu 
fntm?*         ' *  a*  [foa  «$•>«.]  Causi™.* 
To  AFFUSE,  ».  «.   [crfindo.  afisun,  Lat.l^o 
£S&SnSi  ,hjn«faP°n.«  "other.  Bowie. 

The  act  of  ail  us- 


AGE 


AFTERENQl'I'RY,*  i.  [from  after  and  enoaitv.i 

I'MTMriul^      «    To  follow  in  view.  .SAa*. 
r  '  fcKt.AME.  ».    Methods  taken  after  the  first 
turn  of  affairs. 

A'FTERMATH,  «.   Second  crop  of  giaas,  mown* 
in  autumn.  '  

A'FTERNOON, «.  Tlie  time  from  the  meridian 
to  the  evening.  nru.im 
£SS5£"M»*   Pain,  after  birth.  * 
A'FTERPART.*.  The  latter  part.  Locke 
A'FTERPROOF,  #.  ' 

I  Evidence  posterior  to  the  thing  in  question. 
?it£v£l\ *„!^n  ^  «ub*«i"<»t  experience. 
•  fcltlASTE,  t.    Taste  remaining  upon 


nmoic,  m.     laste  rtmanuiiR  upon  the 
ne  after  the  draught.  ^ 
HTHOUGHT.     'Reflection,  after  the  art ; 
,I.ent.  formed  too  late.  />r,^w. 


[oifasio,  Ut.] 
[«#er,  Fr.]  To  betroth  in  ordTr 


AFFOSION.  i. 
ins. 

To  AFFY\  e.  a. 

to  marriage. 
To  APFY'.  v.  a.    To  put  confidence  in  ;  to  put 
a  mSSf     8  !°  oonfide  :  not  used.  SAaArj^ore. 
Arl'ELD,  md.    [from  a  and  field.]   To  the  field. 

AFLAT,  od.   [from  a  and /at.]   Level  witlwhe 
ground.  » 

AFLOAT,  ad.  [from  a  and  /oat.]  Floating. 

^OT.  «d.    [from -and /oo*.] 

0  {J/**  '  not  on  horseback  SAafc«peore. 
«  in  action ;  as,  a  design  is  afoot.  Shakespeare. 

AFOrT^  rr  , 
tHJ'KE,  prep,    [from  a  and  fore] 

1  Before  ;  nearer  in  place  to  any  thi 
1  Sooner  in  ■* — 

AFORE,  ad. 
I  In  time  fc, 

^  Firat  in  the  way      '  SAoAes^are 
3  In  front;  in  the  forepart 
AFOREGOING,  parr  a^rom  afore  and 
Going  before.  1        V  * 

AFOREHAND,  ad.    [from  a/ore  and  /.and.] 
■  gf  •  previous  provision .         Gov.  of  Tongue. 

rviously  fitted.  Bacon, 
a.    [from  afore  and  men 


■        ^    mm  i 


Addison. 


Bacon. 
Susanna. 

afint*.] 


tioned.l  Mentioned  before. 
AFORENAMED.  «.  Named  I 
^FfykE8AIU><I    said  before. 

ipu^ST,ME*ad    In  time  past. 

«        *  P*"-  «•     [from  the  verb 
*rD^cic.withfe,r«  ««Tined ;  fearful. 
AfKE'SH,  od.     [from  a  and  freiA.1 

»*»«n.  ii:- 
A  FRONT,  ad.  [from  a  and  /ront.]  In  front ;  | 
.pf^topPovitiontotheface.  AAoAespeare 
t1!'*^   [fromoAa/t.]  Abaft; 

*  In  pursuit  of. 
1  Behind. 

*  Posterior  in  time. 

*  According  to. 
fin  UsiitaVttan  of. 


Anew ; 
Wrttt. 


"erry. 


vstoo        another.  Shakrspearc 

almLIl^pOUuded  Wi,,h  m8nr/  word».  bui 
almost  always  in  its  genuine  signification. 

AFTERACCEPTATION,*  *.  [from  ^icc- 

A'PTFRAOf.rIlea.nin?rreCCiV/d  aflcrrard»-  dbk. 

JSJ}?^  *•  Cfrom  after  and  ages.]  Suc- 
■jE,**]  Posterity.  RaU.gh. 

s7m  At  hut ;  in  fine  }  in  conclu- 

A'FTERBI  RTH,  *.   [from  after  and  6ir^i'.T*Thc 
•etundine.  mteman 
\ffE?CLAP»       Un"pec»ed  events  after  an 

tlf  r       i  t    The  «Pen»<  incurredT after 
15 


tongne  after  the  draught. 
A'FTERTHOUi 
expedients  fui 

nVnmA&ii  Succeeding  times.  Djden. 
SlltSiP'  I"  succeeding  time.  //«,*. 
A'fT  tH»  IT,  s.  Contrivance  of  expedients  after 

ar>  A/ei°fC*!'onr0f  a»«nftt»>em  is  past.  L»£sfra«^. 
AGA'IN.  ad.    [area,  Sax.] 
I  A  second  time ;  once  more. 

8  On  the  other  hand. 

9  On  another  part. 
4  In  return. 
4  Back  ;  in  restitution. 

6  In  rtrcom pence.  ProrrrbV 

7  In  order  of  rank  or  succession.  .flacoa 

8  Beside  ;  in  any  other  time  or  place.  Boron. 

9  Twice  as  much.  fW<e 

10  4«aw  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition  »' „ 
often.  Locke 

1 1  In  opposition  :  thou  answerest  again. 

.  T  i"«  r^torning  from  some  message. 
AGA'INST,  prep.   [<mgeon.  Sax.] 
I  In  opposition  to  any  person :  all  are  agaimt 
„  £,m-     .,  Genciti. 
SLontrarily  to;  in  opposition  to:  it  Is  aramst 
his  will.  Dryden 

3  In  contradiction  to  any  opinion  :  -tracts  aru<m't 

4  ^contrary  motion  or  tendency  4^1 
tne  stream.  Skakenptare. 

b  Contrary  to  rule  :  against  law.  MiUon^ 

6  opposite  to,  in  place :  against  the  river's 
mouth.  Dryden 

7  To  the  hurt  of  another  I  the  accident  is  SMbxj 

„me"  .  Dortet. 

8  In  expectation  of :  provided  against  the  time. 

AGALArXY,*,.  [«  and  ^  Gr.]  Thew^nT/of 
milk.  jf.h 

AGA'PE,  ad.    [a  and  gape.]   Staring  with  eage?: 

kininirv       r  .  Spectator. 

A  I.AKICK,  s.  [ogancirsn,  Lat.]  A  drug  of  use  in 
pnysick,  and  the  dying  trade.  It  is  divided 
into  male  and  female;  the  male  is  used  only 
in  dying,  the  female  in  medicine:  the  male 
on  °"**«       female  on  larches 

AGA'ST,  a.    [from  agaze.]   Struck  with  tfrrour ; 

*/«^g  w,,rh  a»nazement.  Aft/ton. 

A'GATE,  s.  [agate,  Fr.  achates,  Lat.]  A  precious 

« ,«^51?f  the  I?*"*1  C,a»••  Woodward. 
A'&ATY,  a.    [from  agate.]    Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  agate.  ll  ooitvard 

To  AGA'ZE,  v.  a.    [from  a  and  gase.]   To  strike 
with   amazement;    to  stupifv  with  sudden 
terrour  :  not  used.  Speiuer. 
AGA'ZED,  part.  a.   [from  agaze.]    Struck  with 
amazement;  terrified  to  stupidity.  SAax. 
AOE,  i.   [age,  Fr.J 
1  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  something,  as 
the  whole,  or  part  of  its  duration.  Shakespeare. 
8  A  succession  or  generation  of  men.  JRoseom 

3  The  time  in  which  any  particular  man,  or  race 
of  men,  lived.  p„pi, 

4  U?c  ?Pac*  of  a  hundred  yean ;  a  century. 

5  The  latter  part  of  lire ;  oldness.  prior 

6  Maturity;  ripeness;  full  strength  of  life.  Dryd. 

7  In  law.— In  a  man,  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
is  the  age  of  discretion ;  and  twenty -one  years 
i»  the  full  age.  A  woman  at  twenty-one  Is  ahle 
to  alienate  her  lands.  "  " 

[from  eg*.] 
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AG1 

1  Old  ;  stricken  ifi  year*. 
9  Old  :  applied  to  inanimate  things.  Stillingjlfet. 
A'GEDLY,  ad.    [from  aged.]    After  the  manner 

of  an  aged  person . 
AGE'N,  ad.    [ageu,  Sax.]   Again  ;  in  return  .  in 

recompense. 
A'GENCY, s.   [from  agent.'} 

1  The  quality  of  action  ;  the  state  of  being  in 
action ;  action.  H'ooitward. 

2  Business  performed  by  an  agent.  Swift. 
A'GENT,  a.  [ayens,  Lat.]  That  docs  act.  Bacon. 
A'GENT,  «. 

1  An  actor ;  he  that  acts.  South. 

2  A  substitute  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  factor.  Drydtn. 

3  Tliat  which  has  the  power  of  operating,  or  pro* 
ducing  effects  on  another  thing.  Temple. 

AGGENERATtON,  s.  [from  ad  and  gentratio, 
Lnt.1  The  state  of  growing  or  uniting  to 
another  body.  Brown. 

To  A'GGERATE,  v.  a.   [from  aggero,  Lat.]  To 

To^A^gYo  MERATE.  r.  a.    [agglomero,  Lat.] 

To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 
AGGLUTINANTS,  t.  [from  agglutinate.]  Those 

medicines  which  have  the  power  of  uniting 

parts  together. 
To  AGGLUTINATE,  e.  n.    [from  ad  and  gluten, 

Lat.]  To  unite  one  part  to  another.  Harvey. 
AGGLUTINATION,  *.      [from  agglutinate.] 

Union  ;  cohesion.  Wiseman. 
AGGLUTINATIVE,  n.  [from  agglutinate.]  That 

has  the  power  of  procui  ing  agglutination.  Wise. 
To  A'GGRANDIZE,  r.  o.   [aggrandiser,  Fr.j  To 

make  great;  to  enlarge,  to  exalt.  Watts. 
A'GGRAN  D1ZEM  ENT,  s.  [aggraudusement,  Ft.] 

Tlie  state  of  being  aggrandized. 
A'GGRANDIZER,  *.   [from  ojffrondite.]  The 

person  that  makts  great  another. 
To  AGG RATE,  r.o.  (ujrgraurre.ltal.]  To  please; 

to  treat  with  civilities  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  A'GGRAVATE,  r.  u.    [aggravo,  Lat.] 

1  To  make  heavy,  in  a  metaphorical  sense :  as, 
to  aggravate  an  accusation.  Milton. 

2  To  make  any  thing  worse* 
AGGRAVATION,  «.   [from  aggravate.] 

1  The  act  of  aggravating. 

2  The  act  of  enlarging  to  enormity. 

3  The  extrinsical  circumstances,  which  I 
guilt  or  misery.  Hammond. 

A'G  GREG  ATE,  a.  [aggregate,  Lat.]  Framed 
by  the  collection  of  particular  parts  into  one 
mass,  hody,  or  system.  Ray. 

A'GGREGATE.  «.  The  reault  of  the  conjunction 
of  many  particulars.  Glanville. 

To  AGGREGATE,  t.  a.  [aggrego,  Lat.]  To  col- 
lect  together  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  heap  many 
particulars  into  one  mass.  Milton. 

A'GGREGATELV,*  ad.  [from  aggregate.]  Col- 
lectively. Chesterfield, 

AGGREGATION,  I.    [from  ofgrefaU.] 

1  Collection,  or  state  of  being  collected.  Brown. 

2  The  collection,  or  act  of  collecting  many  par- 
ticular* into  one  whole.  Woodward. 

3  The  whole  composed  by  the  coacervation  of 
many  particulars ;  an  aggregate. 

A'GGRRGATIVE,* e.  [from  aggregate.]  Taken 
togetlier.  Spelman. 

To  AGGRE'SS,  t.  a.  [aggredior,  aggressusu,  Lat.] 
To  commit  the  first  act  of  violence.  Prior. 

AGGRE'SSION,  s.  [«g-|TT#ssio,  Lat.]  The  first  act 
of  injury ;  commencement  of  a  quarrel  by  some 
act  of  iniquity.  I' Estrange. 

AGGRE'SSOR,  *.  [from  aggress.]  The  person 
that  first  commences  hostility ;  the  assaulter 
or  invader.  Pop*. 

AGGRI'E VANCE,  s.   Injury  ;  wrong  endured. 

To  AGGRIEVE,  r.  a.    [from  gravit,  L»t.] 

1  To  give  sorrow ;  to  vex.  Spenser. 

2  To  harass ;  to  hurt  in  one's  right.  Granville. 
To  AGGROU'P,  v.  a.   [aggropare,  Italian.]  To 

bring  together  into  one  figure.  Drytlen. 
AGHA'ST,  a.   [from  a  and  gast,  Sax.  a  ghost.] 

Struck  with  horrour,  as  at  the  tight  of  a  spectre ; 

st u pined  with  tcrrour.  Addison. 
A'OILB.o.  [oftfii,  Lat.]  Nimble ;  ready  j  active. 

Prior. 


AGR 

A'G ILE NESS,  t.  [from  aeifr.]  Nimbleness  ; 
readiness  for  motion  ;  quickness ;  activity. 

AGI'LITY,  «.  [agiUtas,  Lui.]  Nimbleness; 
quickness;  activity.  Watts. 

A'G  10,  s.  [Italian.]  A  mercantile  term,  used 
chiefly  in  Holland  and  Venice,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  bank  notes,  and  the 
value  of  money.  Chambers. 

To  AGI'ST,  r.  a.  [giste,  Pr.  a  bed.]  To  take  in 
and  feed  the  cattle  of  other  men  at  a  certain 
rate.  Blount. 

AGISTMENT,  t.  A  modus  or  composition,  or 
mean  rate,  at  which  some  right  may  be 
reckoned. 

A'GITABLE,  a.   {agitabilis,  Lat.] 
put  in  motion. 

To  A'GITATE,  e.  a.    [agilo,  Lat.] 

1  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  shake. 

2  To  actuate ;  to  move. 

3  To  affect  with  perturbation. 

4  To  stir ;  to  discuss ;  to  controvert. 
J  To  contrive ;  to  revolve. 

AGITATION,  «.   [agitatio,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  moving  any  thing. 

2  The  state  of  being  moved. 

3  Discussion ;  controversial  examination. 

4  Perturbation ;  disturbance  of  the  thoughts; 
violent  motion  of  the  mind.  Tatter. 

5  Deliberation  ;  contrivance  j  the  state  of  being 
consulted  upon. 

AGITATOR,*,  [irom  agitate.]    He  that 

anything ;  he  who  manages  affairs. 
A'GLET,  s.  [aigulettt,  Ft.] 

1  A  tagof  a  point  carved  into  tome  representation 
of  an  animal.  Hayward.  Shaktspetsre. 

2  The  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chives  of 
flowers,  as  in  tulips. 

A'GMINAL,  a.  [from  agmeu,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  a  troop. 

A'GNAIL,  s.  [from  ange,  grieved,  and  nagle, 
Sax.  a  nail.]  A  disease  of  the  nails  ;  a  whitlow. 

AGNATIC,*  «.  [aguati,  Lat.]  Kindred  by  de- 
scent from  the  same  male  ancestor.  Blackst. 

AGNATION,  s.  rfrom  agnatus,  Lat.]  Descent 
from  the  same  father,  in  a  direct  male  line. 

AGNITION,  s.  [from  agnitio,  Lat.]  Acknow- 
ledgment. 

To  AGM'ZK,  v,  a.  [from  agmneo,  Lat  ]  To  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  own:  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 

AGNOMINATION,*,  [agnominatio,  Lat.]  Al- 
lusion of  one  word  to  another.  Camden. 

APGNUS  CASTUS,  $.  fLat.]  The  name  of  the 
tree  commonly  called  the  chaste  trie,  from  an 
imaginary  virtue  of  preserving  chastity . 

AGO,  ad.  [agan,  Sax.]  Past :  as,  long  ago;  that 
is,  long  tune  has  past  since.  Addison. 
AGOG,  ad.  In  a  state  of  desire.  South. 
AGOING,  ad.  [a  and  going.]  In  action.  Taller. 
AGON  E,  ad.  [agan.  Sax.]  Ago;  past.  Ben  Jon. 
A'GONISM,  :   [aymcw,  Gt.]   Contention  for 

AGONl'STES,  or  AGONI'ST,  ».  [&y~»r*.  Or.) 
A  prize-fighter;  one  that  contends  at  a  public 


nity  for  a  prise. 
To  A'GOMZE,  r.  n.    [agoniser  Ft.]    To  feel 
agonies  ;  to  be  in  excessive  pain.  Pope. 
A'GONY,  t.    [ay      Gr.  If  mie,  Ft.] 

1  The  pangs  of  death.  Roscommon. 

2  Any  violent  pain  of  body  or  mind.  Milton. 

3  It  is  particularly  used  in  devotion  for  our  Re- 
deemer's conflict  In  the  garden.  Hooker: 

AGOOD.od.  [a  and  food.]  In  earnest.  Shak. 
AGOUTY,  s.   An  animal  of  the  Antilles,  of  the 

bigness  of  a  rabbit,  with  bright  red  hair,  and 

a  little  tail  without  hair.  Trevou*. 
To  AGRA'CE,  e.  a.  [from  a  and  froce.]  To  giant 

favours  to  :  out  of  use.  Spenser. 
AGRA'RlAN.o.  [agrarius,  Lai.]  Relating  to  fields 

or  grounds. 

To  AGREM8E,  v.  a.   [from  a  and  grease.]  To 
daub;  to  grease.  Spenser 
To  AGRE'E,  r.o.    [agrfer,  Pr.] 

1  To  be  in  concord.  P*jpe. 

2  To  yield  to ;  to  admit.  Burnet. 

3  To  settle  amicably.  Clarendon. 
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a  To  settle  a  price 


Matthew. 

.  lb. 


?  To  be  consistent. 
•  To    it  with. 
9  To  cause  no  disi 
To  AGKE'E,  r.  «. 
I  To  put  an  end  to  a  variance. 
1  To  make  friends  ;  to  reconcile. 
AGRE'EABLB,  a.  agrtaUe.  Fr.] 
1  Suitable  to  ;  consistent  with. 
S  Pleasing. 

AGREE' ABLENESS,  «.  [from 
I  Comistency  with  ;  suitableness  to. 
9  The  quality  of  pleasing. 
5  Resemblance \  likeness. 
AGREE'ABLY.  ad.  [from  agreeable. 

entlywith;  in  a  manner  suitable  t< 
AGREE' D,  port.  a.    [from  agree.] 
consent. 

AG REM:  I N GN ESS,  *  [from agree.] 


in  the  body.  Arbutn. 


Spenser. 
Rotcommon. 

Temple. 
Addi*vn. 


0 


Locke. 
CoUter. 
Grew. 
Consist- 

Wmift, 
Settled  by 
Locke. 

i 

AGREEMENT.  «.  [airmen/,  Fr.] 
I  Concord.  EecUu. 
9  Resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another.  Locke. 
*  Compact ;  bargain.  Ar  but  knot. 

A'GRICULTURE;  s.  [agrtcalraro,  Lat.]  Tillage; 

husbandry.  Pope. 
A'GRIMONY,  f.  [agrinuntiat  Lat.]    The  name  of 
a  plant.  Miller. 
AGROUND,  •</.  [from  a  and  groaad.] 
1  Stranded,  hindered  by  the  ground  from  passing 
further.  Raleigh. 
9  Hindered  in  the  progress  of  affairs. 
A'GUE,  ».  [oigw,  Fr.]  An  intermitting  fever  with 


Deuham 
ith  an  ague  . 
Skakctptare. 
t.)    The  parox- 
Shakespeare, 
tree.]    A  name 


cold  tits  miceededby  hot. 
A'GUEO.  o.  [from  agae.] 

shivering. 
A'GUE- FIT,  s.  [fro 
yiro  of  the  ague. 
A'GUE  TREE,  [from 

sometimes  given  to  sassafras. 
A'GUISH,  s.  {from  agae.]    Having  the  qualities 
of  an  ague.  Granrille. 
A'GU  IhHNESS,  «.  [from  agatsa.]   The  quality 

of  resembling  an  ague. 
AH,  iafenertioa. 
I  A  word  noting  sometimes  dislike  and  censure. 

/rata*. 

9  Sometimes  contempt  and  exultation.  Ptalms. 
3  Most  frequently  compassion  and  complaint. 

Prior. 

AHA  •  AHA  !  imttrj.  A  word  intimating  triumph 
and  contempt.  Ptalnu. 
A  HE' AD,  ad.  [from  a  and  aeod.] 
1  Farther  onward  than  another.  /)-•.  '•  •  . 

S  Headlong  ;  precipitantly.  UF.Hrange. 
AHEMGHT,  a  t.  [from  a  and  height.']    Aloft  •,  on 
high.  Shaketpeare. 
AHOV&L  :  The  name  of  a  poisonous  plant. 
To  AID,  r.  a.  [aider,  Fr.]   To  help }  to  support ; 


AID,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Help ;  support.  Pope* 
9  The  person  that  gives  support ;  a  helper  ;  an 
auxiliary.  Tobit. 
3  A  subsidy  ;  money  granted.  Cou*ll. 
A'iDANCEis.  [fromosd.]  Help;  support:  little 
used.  Shaketpeare. 
A'IDANT,  a.  [aidant,  Fr.]    Helping;  helpful  : 
not  in  use.  Shake$peare. 
A'IDER,      [from  aid.]    He  that  brings  aid;  a 
heJper ;  an  ally.  Bacon. 
AIDE-DE-CAMP.*  *.  [Fr.]   A  military  officer, 
whose  business  is  to  attend  upon  the  com* 
mauder  of  an  army,  and  convey  his  orders. 

CheUerfield. 

A'IDLE&S,  a.  [from  aid.]  Helpless ;  unsupported ; 

undefended.  Milton. 
.V 1GL  LET,  $.  [aigaiel,  Fr.]  A  point  with  tags. 


To  AIL,  e.  «.  [<  _ 

I  To  pain  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  give  pain.  Genesit. 

•  To affect  in  any  manner.  Vryden. 
AIL  i.  [from  the  verb.]  A  disease.  Pvpe. 
A'lUNG,  pari.       tickly  j  full  of  complaints. 
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Sir 'ft. 


weapon  \  to 


Dryden. 


AKI 

AILMENT,  t.  [from  oil.]  Pain; 

To  AIM,  ».  n.  [rimer,  Fr.] 
I  To  direct  a  missive  weapon,  as  to  a  mark.  Pope. 
9  To  point  the  view,  or  direct  the  steps,  toward 
any  thing ;  to  tend  toward  ;  to  endeavour  to 
reach  or  obtaio. 
*)  To  guess. 
To  AIM,  a.  a.    To  direct  a  mi 

ik. mi  a  weapon  by  the  eye. 
AIM,!,  [from  the  verb.) 
l  The  direction  of  a  missive  s 
9  The  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed. 

Shaketpeart. 

3  A  purpose  ;  an  intention  ;  a  design.  Pope. 

4  The  object  of  a  design.  Locke, 

5  Conjecture  ;  guess.  Shaketpeare. 
AIR,  i.  [air,  Fr.  aer,  Lat.] 

I  The  element  encompassing  the  terraqueous 
globe.  W'oiu. 

9  The  »tate  of  the  air;  or  the  air  considered  with 
regard  to  health.  Bacon. 

3  Air  in  motion  ;  a  small  gentle  wind.  Mtlton. 

4  Scent;  vapour.  Boom, 
b  Any  thing  light  or  uncertain.  Shaketpeare. 

6  The  open  weather;  air  unconflned.  Dryim. 

7  Vent;  emission  into  the  air.  Dryden. 

8  Publication  ;  exposure  to  the  publick  view  and 


knowledge 
9  Mustek,  whether  light  or  serious. 

10  Poetry  ;  a  song. 

1 1  The  mien,  or  manner,  of  the 
19  An  affected  or  laboured  manu 
19  Appearance. 

To  AIR.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  expose  or  open  to  the  air. 
9  To  give  enjoyment  of  the  air. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
MUton. 


Dry  in. 
Addium. 
A  machine 
Mason. 


Arlurhnot. 


AMR  BALLOON,  •  «.  [orr  and 
thai  ascends  into  the  air. 
AMRBLADDER.  s.  [from  air  and 
1  Any  cuticle  filled  with  air. 
9  The  bladder  in  fishes,  by  the  contraction  and 

dilatation  of  which  they  rise  or  fall. 
AMKBUILT,  a.  [from  asr  and  6sicl.]  Built  in  the 
air.  Pope. 
AM  RPRAWN,  a.   Painted  in  the  air.  Shak. 
A'IKER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    He  that  exposes  to 
the  air. 

AMR-GUN,*».  [from  air  and  gun.]  A  gun  so  con- 
trived, as  to  be  charged  with  air  instead  of 
powd<*r.  A*h, 

AMHHOLE,  «.  [from  air  and  holt.]  A  hole  to  ad- 
mit tb<-  air. 

AM  RISES*,  i.  [from  airy  ] 
I  Exposure  to  the  air;  openness. 
9  Lightness  ;  Rayety ;  levity.  Fe/foa. 

AM  RING,  s.  [from  air.]  A  short  journey  to  take 
the  air.  Addison, 

AMRLESS,  a.  [from  at>.]  Wanting  communica- 
tion w<ih  the  free  air.  Shakespeare, 

AM  RUNG,  s.  from  air.]  A  young,  light,  gay 
per*on.  Ben  Jonton. 

AMR  PUMP,  ».  [from  afr  and  pump.]  A  machine 
hy  mean*  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted  out  of 
proper  vessels.  Cftaasoerf. 

AMRSHAFT,  s.  [from  air  and  shaft.]  A  passaga 
for  the  air  into  mines.  fiuy, 

AIR-VESSEL,*  t.  [from  air  and  vessel.]  A  vessel 
or  duct,  in  the  structure  of  plants,  conveying 
air.  «  Aih. 

AMRY,  a.  [from  air,  aertus,  Ut.] 
I  Composed  of  air. 
«  Relating  to  the  air. 

3  High  in  air. 

4  Open  to  the  free  air. 

5  Light  as  air;  unsubstantial. 

6  Without  reality  ;  va  in  ;  trifling. 

7  Fluttering: ;  loose  ;  full  of  levity. 

8  Gay  ;   sprightly  ;   full  of  mirth 
lively;  light  of  heart. 

AISLE,  or  A I  I.E.  «.  Thewalk  in  a  church. 
AIT,  t.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 
To  AKE,  t.  a.  [from  <*x*  Gr.]   To  feel  a  lasting 

AMI'S',  a.  [from  a  and  Aria.] 
I  Related  to;  allied  by  blood. 

9  Allied  to  by  nature. 


Union. 
Boyle. 


Temple. 
Dry  den. 

vivueious  ; 
Taulor. 
Add. 
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AI-,  ALD,  being  initials,  are  derived  from  the 
Saxon  eald,  ancient.  Gibson. 

A'LABASTER,  s.  [oXa««r?o».]  A  kind  of  soft 
marble,  eaiier  to  cut,  and  leas  durable,  tban 
tbe  other  kinds.  Skaketptare. 

A'LABASTER,  a.    Made  of  alabaitcr.  Addiun. 

ALA'CK !  interject.   Alas !  an  expression  of  sor- 


ALA'CKADAY !  interject.  A  word  noting  sorrow 
and  melancholy. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY,  ■  i.  Cheerfully;  without  de- 
jection. Got.  of  the  Ton /pie. 

ALA'CRITY,  s.  [alacritas,  Lat.]  Cheerfulness; 
spnchtlinesi  ;  gayety.  Dry  dm. 

ALA  MODE,  ad.  [a  la  mode,  Fr.]  According  to 
tbe  fashion. 

ALAMODE,*if.  [from  the  adv.]  A>ery  thin  kind 
of  black  silk.  Atk. 
ALA'ND,  od.  (from  a  for  at,  and  land.]  At  land  ; 

landed  ;  on  the  dry  ground.  Drydtm. 
Al.A'RM,  i.  [from  tbe  Fr.  a  I'arme,  to  arms.] 
1  A  cry  by  which  men  are  summoned  to  their 
arms. 

9  Notice  of  any  danger  approaching. 
9  Any  tumult  or  disturbance. 
To  ALA'RM,  v.  a. 
l  To  call  to  arms.  Addison. 
3  To  surprise  with  the  apprehension  of  any 
dancer.  TteJrel. 
3  To  disturb  in  general.  Dryden. 
A  LA' R  MB  ELL,  s.  [from  alarm  and  bell.]  The 
bell  that  is  rung  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Dryden. 

Al.A'RM  INC.,  part.  a.  [from  alarm.  Terrifying  ; 

awakening;  surprising. 
ALA'RM  POST,  s.  [from  alarm  and  post.]  The 
pott  appointed  by  each  body  of  men  to  ap- 
pear at,  when  an  alarm  »hall  happen. 
ALA'RUM.s.  See  ALARM. 
To  ALA'RUM,  e.  a.  See  ALARM. 
ALA'S,  inter),  ct.  [hela*.  Fr.] 
1  A  word  expressing  lamentation.  Pope. 
ft  A  word  of  pity.  Skaketpeare. 
3  A  word  of  sorrow  and  concern.  Aft/ton. 
A  LATE,  ad.  [from  a  and  late.]  Lately. 
A'LATED,  a.  [ala,  Lat.J  Winjged. 
ALB,  s.  [album,  Lat.]    A  surpltce. 
ALBE'IT,    od.     Although}  notwithstanding; 

though  it  should  be.  South. 
ALBION,*  s.  [album,  Lat.]    The  ancient  name 
ofEnglsnd.  Atk. 
ALBUGl'NEOUS,  a.  [albugo,  Lat.]  Resembling 


the  white  of  an  egg 
ALBUGO,  $.  (LatTJ  A  disease  in  the  eye,  by 

which  the  corner  contracts  a  whiteness. 
A'LCAHEST,  f.   An  universal  dissolvent. 
ALCA'IC.*  a.  [Ale***,  Lat.]  Denoting  the  mea- 
sure of  verse  used  by  Alc«ui.  Afoson. 
ALC  A' ID,  «. 
1  The  governour  of  a  castle.  Drydm. 
9  The  judge  of  a  city.  Du  Conge. 

ALCA'NNA,  t.  An  Egyptian  plant  used  in  dying. 

Broun. 

ALCHEMl'SnCAL,*  a.  [from  alckemist.]  Prac- 
tising alchemy. 

ALCHY'MICAL,  od.  [from  aUkymg.]  Relating 
to  alchymy.  Camden. 

ALCHY'MICALLY,  od.  [from  alcAymicoL]  In 
the  manner  of  an  alchymist.  -  Camden. 

A'LCHYMFST,  s.  [from  a/c«ym,.]  One  who  pur- 
sues  or  professes  the  science  of  alchymy.  Skak. 

A'LCHYMY,  s.  [of  al,  Arab,  and  X***,  Or.] 
1  Tbe  more  sublime  chymistry,  which  proposes 
tbe  transmutation  of  metals.  Dome. 
t  A  kind  of  mixed  metal  used  for  spoons,  and 
kitchen  utensil*.  Bacon.  Milton. 

A'LCOHOL,  s.  A  high  rectified  dephlcgmated 
spirit  of  wine.  Boyle. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  *.  [rrom  alcoaolise.]  The 
act  of  alcoholizing  or  rectifying  spirits. 

To  A'LCOHOLIZE,  v.  a.  [from  alcohol.]  To  rec- 
tify spirits  till  they  are  wholly  dcphleg- 
mated. 

A'LCORAN,  i.  [al  and  korm,  Arab.]  Tbe 
book  of  the  Mahometan  precepts  and  cre- 


ALE 

A'LCOYE,  ».  [oicoea.  Span.]  A  recent  or  part  of 
a  chamber,  separated  by  an  estrade,  in  which 
is  placed  a  bed  of  state.  TVvroax. 

A'LDER,*.  [oioas,  Lat.]  A  tree  having  leavea 
resembling  those  of  the  hazel.  The  wood  in 
used  by  turners,  and  will  endure  long  under 
ground,  or  in  water.  Miller. 

ALDERLl'EVEST,  a.   Most  beloved.  Skak. 

A'LDERMAN,  «.  [from  old,  old.  and  num.]  A 
senator;  a  governour  or  magistrate,  originally, 
chosen  on  account  of  tbe  experience  his  age 
had  given  him.  Pope. 

A'LDER  MANLY,  ad.  [from  alderman.]  Like  an 
alderman.  Sieift. 

A'LDERN,  a.  [from  older.]  Made  of  alder.  May. 

ALE,  s.  [  eale,  Sax.] 
I  A  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot  water, 

and  then  fermentiug  the  liquor, 
fi  A  merry  meeting  used  in  countq 

A'LEBERRY,  «.  [from  ate  and  berrf .]  A  beverage 
made  by  boiling  ale  with  spirits  and  sugar,  and 
sops  of  bread.  Beaumont. 

A'LEBREWER,  s.  [from  ale  and  bracer.]  One 
that  j>rofesses  to  brew  ale.  Mortimer. 

A'LECONNER,  *.  (from  ale  and  con.]  An  officer 
in  the  city  of  London,  whose  business  is  to  in- 
spect the  measures  of  publick  houses. 

A'LECOST,  s.   The  name  of  an  herb. 

A'LEGAR,  $.  [from  ale  and  atfre,  Fr.  sour.]  Sour 
ale. 

A'LEHOOF,  s.  [from  «/e  and  aoe/d,  head,  Sax.] 
Groundivy,  once  used  for  hops.  Temple. 

A'LEHOLSE,  i.  [from  ale  and  Aoaie.]  A  tipling- 
house.  South. 

A'LEHOUSEKEEPER,  t,  [from  alehouse  and 
keeper.]    He  that  keeps  ale  publickly  to  sell. 

A'LEK NIGHT,  «.  (from  ale  and  knight.}  A  pot- 
companion  ;  a  tippler :  obsolete.  Camden. 

ALE'MBICK.  s.   A  vessel  used  in  distilling, 


ng,  con- 
sisting of  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire,  in  which 
is  contained  the  substance  to  be  distilled,  and  a 
concave  closely  fitted  on,  into  which  the  fumes 
arise  by  the  neat  ;  this  cover  has  a  beak  or 
spout,  into  which  the  vapours  rise,  and  by 
which  they  pass  into  a  serpentine  pipe,  which 
is  kept  cool  by  making  many  convolutions  in 
a  tub  of  water :  here  the  vapours  are  condensed, 
and  what  entered  the  pipe  in  fume,  comes  out 
in  drops.  Boyle. 
ALE'NGTH,  ad.  [from  a  tor  at,  and  lengtk.]  At 

full  length  •,  alonr. 
ALESI'LVER,*  t.  [from  ale  and  silver.}  A  tribute 
anciently  paid  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
by  those  who  sold  ale  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city.  Ath. 
ALE'RT,  a.  [alert*,  Fr.] 
I  Watchful ;  vigilant »  ready  at  a  call. 
9  Brisk  :  pert ;  petulant.  Addison. 
ALE'RTNESS,  *.  (from  alert.]   The  quality  of 
being  alert }  sprighUiness  }  pertneas. 

Addison. 

ALETASTER,*  s.  (from  ale  and  taster.]  An 
officer,  whose  businets  it  is  to  look  to  the  as- 
sise of  bread,  and  the  goodness  of  ale  or  beer. 

A'LEVAT,»  t.  [from  ale  and  eat.]  A  vesseTTn 
which  ale  is  fermented ;  the  liquor  fermenting 
in  the  vessel.  Ath. 

ALE' WASHED,  t.  [from  ale  and  ttask.)  Soaked 
In  ale.  Shakespeare. 

A'LEWIFR,  ».  [from  ale  and  wtfe.]  A  woman 
that  keeps  an  alehouse.  Sseift. 

ALEXANDERS,  s.|[«myminm,  Lat.]  The  name 
of  a  plant.  Miller. 

A' LEX  AN  DER's-FOOT,  s.  The  name  of  an 
herb. 

ALEX  A  N  DRINE,  s.  A  kind  of  verse  borrowed 
from  the  French,  first  used  in  a  poem  called 
Aletamdcr.  This  verse  consists  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles. Pope. 

ALEXIPHA'RMICK,  a.  [from  oWtf«  and 
<batyLant*.]  That  drives  away  poison  i  anti- 
dotal. Broxrn. 

ALEX  ITE'RIC AL,  or  ALEXITE'RICK,  a. 
drives  away  poison. 
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ad.  [from  all  and  gate.]  On  any 
try  way  :  obsolete.  Fairfax. 
a.  [An  Arabic  k  word.]  A  peculiar 
kind  of  arithmetick,  which  take*  the  Quantity 
tou^bt,  whether  it  be  a  number  or  a  line,  as 
if  it  were  granted,  and  by  meant  of  one  or 
more  quantities  given,  proceed*  by  conse- 
quence, till  the  quantity  at  Ant  only  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  or  at  least  some  power 
thereof,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  some  quantity 
or  quantities  which  arc  known,  and  conse- 
quently itself  is  known. 
ALGEBKA'ICAL,  I_  B\a^rm 
ALGEBRA' ILK,    /■*  »<>  algebra. 

ALGEBRA1 1ST,  s.  [from  algebra.]  A  person 
that  understands  or  practises  the  science  of 
algebra.  Graunt. 

A»LGID,  a.  [aigida*,  Lat.]    Cold  ;  chill. 

ALGI'DITY, *.    Chillncas;  cold. 

ALGI'lll  K,n.  [fromoirw,  Lat.]  That  produces 
rold. 

JTUiQR,*.  [Lat.]    Extreme  cold  >  chillness. 
A'LGORisM.     1 1.    Arabick  words  used  to  im- 
A'LGORITHM,  |      ply  the  six  operations  of 

at iibmetick,  or  the  science  of  numbers. 
A'l  GV  M-TREB,  *  s.    A  »ree  producing  a  very 

fine  wo-d.  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Ash. 
ALHl'DADE,*  «.  [from  ihe  Arab.]    The  index 

of  *  mathematical  instrument.  Ash. 
A'L  Us,  act.    A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise ; 

as.  Mallet,  alio*  Malloch  ;  that  is,  o/Aerw*e 

A' I.I  Hi  v..  a.  [fMMit,  Lat.]   Nutritive;  nourish- 

ins ;  that  mav  be  nourished. 
A'LICHONS,-  «.    The  w.ngs.  or  ladles,  of  a 

wheel.  Atk. 
ALLIEN,  a.  [aliesm*.  Lat.] 
1  Foreign,  or  not  of  the  same  family  or  land.  JT>ry. 

*  Estranged  from ;  not  allied  tn.  Roger,. 
A'L  J  EN,  «.  [aliens*,  Ut.] 

1  A  foreigner |  not  a  denison ;  one  not  allied; 
a  stianger.  Addison. 

•  (In  law.)  One  born  in  a  strange  country,  and 
never  francbised.  Covell. 

To  A' LI  EN,  v.  a.  [aiieaer,  Fr.  alien©,  Lat.] 
1  To  wake  any  thing  the  property  of  another. 

Hale. 

«To  estrange;  to  turn  the  mind  or  affection; 

to  make  averse.  ClnmdoH. 
A'L! EN  ABLE,  a.    [from  the  ve.b.]    That  of 
which"  the  property  may  be  transferred. 

Dennis. 

To  A' LIE  NATE,  v.  a.  [a/ieser,  Fr.  aheno,  Lat.] 
1  To  transfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to 
another.  Baton. 
9  To  withdraw  the  heart  or  affections.  Till  tson 
A'Ll  EN  ATE,  a.  [alienaitu,  Lat.]  Withdrawn 
from  ;  stranger  to 


ALIENATION,  «.  faheaatio,  Lat.] 
insfcrru 


Jtterbury. 


Bacon. 
Hooker. 

Dryden. 
Dry  den. 


1  The  act  of  transferring  property 

8  The  state  of  being  alienated^ 

3  Change  of  affection. 

4  Disorder  of  the  faculties. 
To  ALI'GHT,  r.  a.  [aiisian.  Sax.] 

I  To  come  down,  and  stop. 

9  To  fall  upon. 

ALI  GEROUS,*  od.  [ala,  a  wing,  and  gero,  to 
carry,  Lat.]    Having  wing* ;  winged.  Ash. 

ALl'KE,  ad.  [from  a  and  Tike  ]  With  resem- 
blance ;  in  the  same  manner.  Pop*. 

A'Ll  M  K NT.  t.  [ahmeutum,  Ut  ]  Nourishment ; 
nutriment  t  food.  Arbuthtmt. 

ALIME'NTAL  a.  fromaiiasenl.]  That  ha*  the 
quality  of  aliment;  that  does  nourish ;  that 
does  feed.  Brown. 

ALI  ME'NTARI  NESS.  *.  [from  a/imentary. J  The 

Jaality  of  being  alimentary. 
ME' NT  ART,  a.  [fr-.ro  afcmeni.] 
I  That  belong*  to  aliment.  Arbulk^ot. 
9  Tbst  has  the  power  of  nourishing.  Ray. 
ALIMENTATION,  ».  [from  altmeat.] 
1  The  quality  of  nourishing. 
9  The  »tate  of  being  nourished.  Bacon. 
AUMONIOUS,  a,  [fiom  alimony.]    That  doe. 

Harvey. 

19 


ALL 

A' LI  WON  Y,  «.  (al,m,,r.a,  Ut.]  Legal  proportion 
of  the  husband's  estate,  which,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  1*  allowed 
to  the  wife  for  her  maintenance,  upon  the 
account  of  separation  from  him.        Hud  ton. 

A'LIPEDE,*  *.  Jala,  a  wing,  and  pes,  afoot,  Ut.] 
Nimble;  swift  of  foot.  Alk. 

A'LIQUANT.  a.  [aiiasumrs*,  Ut.]  Parts  of  a 
number,  which,  however  repeated,  will  never 
make  up  the  number  exactly  ;  a*,  S  is  an  ali- 
quant  of  10,  thrice  3  being  o,  four  times  3  m ak- 
in*; 19. 

A'LIQL'OT,  a.  [aliquant.  Ut.]  Aliquot  parts  of 
any  number  or  quantity,  such  a*  will  exactly 
measure  it  without  any  remainder ;  as,  3  la  an 
aliquot  part  of  12. 

A'Ll.sH.  a.  [from  ate.)    Resembling  ale.  Mor. 

A'LITURE,*  s.  [from  the  L.]  Nourishment.  Atk. 

ALI' V L,  a.  [from  a  and  lire.] 
I  In  the  slate  of  life ;  not  dead.  Dryden. 
9  Unextinguished  ;  undestroyed  ;  active  ;  in  full 
force.  Hooker. 

3  Cheerful  i  sprightly.  Claritta. 

4  It  is  used  to  add  an  emphasis:  as,  the  best 
man  alive.  Clarendon. 

A'LKAHBST,  ».  An  universal  dissolvent,  or 
liquor  which  has  the  power  of  resolving  all 
things  into  their  first  principle*. 

ALKALE'SCKNT.  a.  [from  alkali.}  That  has 
a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali.  Arb. 

A'LKALI,  ».  [from  an  herb,  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians kali    by  us  glasswort.]  Any 
which,  when  mingled  with  acid, 
vescence  and  fermentation. 

A'LKALI  NR.  a.  [from  alkali.]  That  has  the 
qftalities  of  alkali.  Artmthmot. 

To  ALK  A'Ll  Z  ATE,  v.  a.  [from  alkali  ]  To  inske 
alkalin*. 

ALKA'LIZATE.  a.  [from  alkali.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  alkali.  Norton, 

ALKALIZATION,  «.  [from  alkali.]  The  act  of 
aikalisating. 

A'l  X  A  NET,  *.  [anchusa.  Ut.]  The  name  of  a 
plant.  /i filler. 

ALKF.KEfNGI,  ».  A  medicinal  fruit  or  berry, 
produced  by  a  plant  of  the  same  deno- 
mi  nation  ;  popularly  also  called  mnter  cherry. 

Chambers. 

ALK&RMES.  t.     A  confection,  whereof  the 

kermet  berries  are  the  basic. 
ALL  a.  [mil,  Sax.] 

I  The  whole  number ;  every 

«  The  whole  quantity  ;  every  part. 
ALL.  f. 

I  The  whole.  Prior. 
9  Every  thing.  Shakespeare. 
ALL,  ad.   See  ALL,  a. 
I  Quite ;  completely.  Locke, 
8  Altogether;  wholly.  Dryden. 

All  is  much  used  in  composition. 
ALLA,  ALLAH,*  ».  [from  the  Heb.]   The  divine 
Being.  Perry. 
ALL-  BE  A' RING,  a.  [from  all  and  bear.]  Omni- 
parou*.  Pope. 
ALL-CHE'ERING,  a.  [from  all  and  cheer.]  That 

E'ves  rayetv  to  **|.  Shakespeare. 
CONQUERING,  u.     That  *ubdues  every 
thing.  Milton. 
ALL-DEVOU'RINO,  a.  [from  nil  and  drrosr.] 
That  eat*  up  every  thing.  Pope. 
ALL  FOURS.  *.  [from  all  and  four.]    A  game 

at  card*,  played  by  two. 
ALL- HAIL  «•  [from alt  and  hail,  for  health.]  All 
health.  lf«/*k. 
ALL  HALLOW,  I*,  [from  all,  and  koiioir.]  All- 
ALL-HALLOWS,  J  *aintO  day. 
AIX-H ALLOWN,  a.  [from  all,  and  hallow.]  The 
time  about  All-saints'  day.  Sh-iketpeare. 
ALL  HALLOWTIDE,  ...  See  ALL-HALLOWN. 

The  term  near  All- saints.  Bacon. 
ALL- HEAL*.  [/**<", Lai . j  A apecies of  ironwort. 
ALL-JUDGING,  a.  [from  all  and  judge.]  That 
has  the  sovereign  right  of  judgment.  Rove. 
ALL- KNOWING,  a.  [from  all  and  know  J  Om- 
niscient ;  all-wise.  ATUrbury. 
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ALL- POWERFUL,  o.  [from  «U  and 

Almightv;  omnipotent.  Siri/t. 
ALL  SAINTS  DAY,  ».   The  day  on  which  there 
is  a  general  celebration  of  the  taints;  the  first 
of  November. 
ALL-SEE'ING,  a.  [from  all  and  ate.]    That  be- 
holds  every  thing.  Dryden. 
ALL  SOULS  DAY,  s.    The  day  oq  which  snp- 
plicatiouf  are  made  for  all  touts  by  the  church 
of  Kiime  :  the  second  of  November.  Shak. 
ALL-SUFFI'CIENT,  a.  [from  all  and  i«#n«u.] 
Suffic  ient  to  every  thing.  Aorru. 
ALL-WISE,  a.  [from  all  and  rue.]     Posscst  of 
infinite  wisdom.  Prior. 
ALLANTWIS,  I.    The  urinary  tunick  placed 
between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  Quincy. 
To  ALLA'Y,  t.  a.  [from  alloycr,  Fr.] 
I  To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to  make  it 
filter  for  coinage.    In  this  tense,  most  authors 
write  alloy.   See  ALLOY. 
9  To  join  any  ttync  to  another,  to  as  to  abate  itt 

predominant  qualities. 
3  To  quiet ;  to  pacify ;  to  repress. 
ALLAY,.,  [allay,  Fr.] 
1  The  metal  of  a  baser  kind  mixed  in  coins,  to 
harden  them,  that  they  may  wear  lest.  Hud. 
9  Any  thing  which,  being  added,  abates  the  pre- 
dominant qualities  ot  that  with  which  it  is 
mingled.  Newton. 
ALLAYER,  s.  [from  a/fay.]    The  person  or 
thing  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  allay- 
ing. Harvey. 
ALLA'Y MENT,  ».  [from  allay.]   That  which  has 

the  power  of  allaying. 
ALLEGATION,  s.  [from  allege.] 
I  Affirmation ;  declaration. 
9  The  thing  alleged  or  affirmed, 
s  An  excuse  ;  a  plea. 
7b  ALLE'GE,  v.  a.  [allego,  Lat.] 
I  To  affirm  ;  to  declare  t  to  maintain. 
9  To  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  argument.  Locke. 
ALLE'GEABLE,  a.  [from  ulUge]   That  may  be 
alleged.  Brown. 
ALLE'GE  MENT,  «.  [rrom  alUge.}    The  same 

with  allegation. 
ALLE'GER,  t.  [from  allege.]  He  that  alleges.  Boy. 
ALLE'GIANCE.  s.  [allegeance,  Fr.]   The  duty  of 
subjects  to  the  government.  Clarendon. 
ALLE'GIANT,  a.  [from  allege.]     Loyal;  con- 
formable to  the  duty  of  allegiance.  Shak. 
ALLEGORICAL,  \  a.  [from allegory.]  Afterthe 
ALLEGO*  RICK,  i    manner  of  an  allegory  ;  not 
real;  not  literal.  Pope. 
ALLEGO'KICALLY,  od.  [from  allegory.]  After 
an  allegorical  manner.  Pope. 


ALL 


earr. 

Pope. 


To  A'LLEGORIZE,  v.  a.  [from  allegory.]  To 
turn  into  allegory;  to  form  an  allegory;  to 
take  in  a  sense  not  literal.  Locke. 

A'LLEGORY,  «.  ,  .i»*rr>fio}.]  A  figurative  dis- 
course, in  which  something  other  is  intended, 
than  is  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

Ben  Jonton. 

ALLE'GRO,  «.  A  word  denoting  in  mutick  a 
sprightly  motion.  It  originally  means  gay,  v 
in  Milton. 

ALLRLVJAH,  s.  A  word  of  spiritual  exulta- 
tion  i  Praise  God.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

ALLEMA'NDA,  or  ALLEMA'NDE,*  i.  [from 
the  Ital.]   A  grave  air.  Ask. 
To  ALLE'VIATE,  r.  a.  [aUevo,  Lat.]    To  [make 
light:  to  ease;  to  soften.  Bentley. 
ALLEVIATION,  *.  [from  alleviate.] 
1  The  act  of  making  light.  South. 
9  That  by  which  any  pain  is  cased,  or  fault  ex- 
tenuated. Locke. 
A'LLEY. ».  [alUe,  Fr.] 
1  A  walk  in  a  garden.  Dryden. 
<2  A  passage  in  towns  narrower  than  a  street.  Shak. 
ALLI'ANCE,  s.  [alliamce,  Fr.l 
1  The  state  of  connexion  with  another  by  confe- 
deracy ;  a  league. 
9  Relation  by  marriage.  Dryden. 

3  Kelatiot  .by  any  form  of  kindred.  Shakespeare. 

4  The  persons  allied  to  each  other.  Adduon. 
ALLI'CIENCY,  i.  [alliao,  Lat.]   The  PCWCT  of 

attracting  any  thing.  CtmmUe. 


ALLl'DE,*  v.  a.   [ad.  against,  and  let  do,  to 

wound.]  To  dash,  to  strike  against.  Ash. 
To  A'LLIGATE,  v.  a.  [alligo,  Ut.]      To  tie  one 

thing  to  another  ;  to  unite. 
ALLIGATION,.,  (from  aUigatt.] 
ring  together;  the  st 


1  The  act  of  tying 
tied. 

9  The  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adjust  the 
price  of  compounds,  formed  of  several  ingre- 
dients of  different  value. 

ALLIGATOR,  s.   The  crocodile.  Garth. 

A'LLIGATURE,  «.  [from  alligate.]  The  liga- 
ture  by  which  two  things  are  joined  together. 

AI. LI'S  ION.  «.  [allido,  aHuum,  Lat.j  The  act  of 
striking  one  thing  against  another.  Woodwxrd. 

ALLITERATION,*  s.  [ad,  to,  and  wtero,  a  letter, 
Lat.]  The  beginning  of  two  or  more  words 
with  the  same  letter  to  make  the  verse  run  the 
smoother. 

ALLOCATION,  s.  [oUoco,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another. 
9  The  admission  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  an 
addition  of  it  to  the  account. 

ALLOCUTION,  t.  [ullocutio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
speaking  to  another. 

ALLO'DIAL,  a.  [rrom  allodium.]  Not  feudal;  in- 
dependent. 

ALLWDIUM,  I.  A  possession  held  in  absolute 
independence,  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
a  lord  paramount.   There  arc  no  allodial  lands 
in  England,  ail  being  held  cither  mediately  or 
immediately  of  the  king. 
ALLONGE,  s.  [allonge,  Fr.] 
l  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier. 
9  A  lona  rein  in  which  a  horse  is  exercised. 
To  ALIXVO.  v.  a.  To  set  on ;  to  incite  a  dog.  by 
crying  alloo.  Philips. 
A'LLOQUY,  s.  [aUoauium,  Ut.]  The  act  of  speak- 
ing to  another;  address:  conversation. 
To  ALLOT,  v.  a.  [from  lot.) 
I  To  distribute  by  lot. 

9  To  grant.  Dryden. 
3  To  distribute  ;  to  give  each  his  share.  Tatter. 
A  LLC  T  ME  NT,       [from  allot.]  The  part,  the 
•hare,  the  portion  granted.  Rogers. 
ALiXKTTERY,  i.  [from  allot.]  That  which  is 
granted  to  any  particular  person  in  a  distribu- 
tion. Shakespeare. 
To  ALLO'W,  v.  a.  [allouer,  Fr.] 
I  To  admit ;  not  to  contradict.  Locke. 
9Tojuttify;  to  maintain  as  right.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  grant;  to  yield.  Locke. 

4  To  permit.  Shakespeare. 
»  To  authorize.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  give  to ;  to  pay  to.  Waller. 

7  To  make  abatement,  or  provision.  Addison. 
ALLO'W  ABLE,  a.  [from  allow.] 

I  That  may  be  admitted  without  contradiction. 

Brown. 

9  Uwful ;  not  fotbidden.  Atttrbury. 
ALIXyWABLENESS,  i.  [from  allowable.]  The 
quality  of  being  allowable;  lawfulness;  ex- 
emption from  prohibition.  South. 
ALLOWANCE,*,  [from  aMosc.] 
1  Admission  without  contradiction.  Locke. 
9  Sanction;  licence.  Hooker. 

3  Permission.  Loc*e. 

4  A  settled  rate  for  any  use.  Bacon, 
b  Abatement  from  the  strict  rigour  of  a  law,  or 

demand.  Sic\ft. 

0  Established  character.  Shakespeare- 
ALLO*Y,  s.   bee  ALLAY. 

1  Baser  metal  mixed  in  coinage.  Locke. 
9  Abatement;  diminution.  Atterbury. 

To  ALLU'DE,  v.  n.  (aUad.*  Ut.]  To  have  s<  me 
reference  to  a  thing,  without  the  direct  men- 
tion of  it :  to  hint  at.  Burnet. 

ALLU'MINOR,  s.  [allumer,  Fr.  to  light.]  One 
who  colours  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment. 

CctceW. 

To  ALLU'RE,  v.  a.  [fearer,  Fr.]  To  entice  to  any 
thine.  Milton. 
ALLU'RE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Something  set  up 
to  entice  other  things  to  it.  Hayuard. 
ALLU'REMENT,  s.  [from  allure.]  Enticement; 

Drytiem. 


• 
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ALLV'RF.R.  f. 
ALXt?RlNGLY.od.  [fi 
manner;  enticingly. 
ALLU'RINGNESS,  s.  [from 

meat;  lemptation  by 
ALLt'SfON,  ».  [atfasto, 

cation. 
ALLUSIVE,  a.  [alludo, 
.nine. 


fcl  Enticer ;  enveigler. 
atfare.]  In  I 


an  alluring 


alluring.')  Entice- 
proposing  pleasure. 
Lat.]  Ahinl}  an  impli- 
Burnet. 
Lat.]  Hinting 
Robert. 

ALLU'SlVELY,  ad.  [from  «/ia*tre.]  In  an  allu- 
sive manner  ;  by  implication.  Hammond. 
ALLU'SIVENESS.  s.  [from  allusive.]  The  quality 

of  being  allusive.  * 
ALLC'VION,  t.  ro/Ztrno,  Lat.] 
1  The  curry  in*  of  any  thing  to  something  else  by 

the  motion  of  water. 
« The  thing  carried  by  water  to  somethinjek*. 

7b  ALLY',  •.  a.  {allier,  Fr.] 
1  To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship,  or  confederacy. 

Pope. 

iTo  make  a  relation  between  two  things,  by 
similitude,  or  anv  other  means.  Dryden. 
ALLY1,  s.  [oftie,  Fr.]  One  united  by  some  means 
of  connexion.  Tevtple. 
ALMA,*  e.  [from  the  Lat.]  Cherishing,  fostering. 

'th. 


circle 


parallel  to 


t 

t  the 


A  MM QAf  STE R,  i, 
tbe  horizon. 

ALMACANTER's   STAFF,  ».  An 
used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun, 
time  of  its  rising  and  setting. 

A'LMADE,*  s.  A  boat  made  of  one  entire  piece 
of  timber.  Ash. 

A'LMANACK,  i.  [from  al,  Arabick.  and  rf,,  a 
month.]  A  calendar  Dryden. 
<  1  St  Ay  DINE,  ».  [Fr.  almandina,  l»al.]  A  ruby, 
coarser  and  lighter  than  the  oriental. 

ALME'NE,*  «.  (In  commerce.)  A  weight  of  two 
pounds  used  in  the  East  Indies.  Ash. 

ALM I'GHTINESS, s.  [from almighty.}  Unlimited 
power  j  omnipotence;  one  of  the  attributes  of 
God.  Taylor. 

ALMl'CHTY,  a.  [from  all  and  mighty.)  Of  un- 
limited power  :  omnipotent.  Genesis. 

A'LMOND,  s.  [amand,  Fr.]  The  nut  of  the  al- 
mond-tree. Locke. 

A'LMONDS  of  the  throat,  or  TONSILS,  called 
improperly  Almonds  of  the  ears,  are  two  round 
glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the 
tongue,  under  the  common  membrane  of  the 
fauces.  Wiseman. 

A'LMON  D- FURNACE,  *.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
furnace  used  in  refining.  Chamber*. 

A'LMONER,  s.  [eteemosynarius,  Lat.]  The  officer 
of  a  prince,  or  other  person,  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  charity.  Dryden. 

A'LMON  RY,  s.  [from  almoner.)  The  place  where 
an  almoner  resides,  or  where  alms  are  dis- 
tributed. 

ALMOST,  ad.  [from  all  and  aosL)  Nearly  ;  well 
nigh.  Bent  ley. 

ALMS,  s.  [fletmotyna,  Lat.]  What  is  given  in 
relief  of  the  poor.  Swift. 

A'LMSBASKET,  ».  [from  alms  and  basket.}  The 
ba«ket  in  which  provisions  are  put  to  be  given 
away.  L'Estrange. 

.VLMSDEED.  t.  ("from  alms  and  deed.]  An  act  of 
charity  ;  a  charitable  gift.  Shakespeare. 

A'LMSGIVER,  s.  [fr'..m  alms  and  gieer.)  He  that 
supports  others  by  his  charity.  Bacon. 

A'LMSHOCSE,  s.  [from  alms  and  house.]  A  hos- 
pital for  the  poor.  Pope. 

A'LMSM  AN,  s.  [from  alms  and  man.)  A  man  who 
lives  upon  alms.  Shakespeare. 

sVLMUG-TREE,  *.  A  tree  mentioned  in  scrip- 
tare. 

A'LNAGAR,  s.    A  measure  by  the  ell ;  a  sworn 

officer,  whose  business  formerly  was  to  inspect 

the  assize  of  woollen  cloth. 
A'LNAGE,  i.  [from  aulnage,  Fr.]  Ell-measure,  or 

rather  (he  measuring  bv  the  ell  or  yard. 
A'LNIGHT,  ».    A  great  cake  of  wax,  with  the 

wick  in  the  midst.  Bacon. 
A' LUES,  s.  (tJrY9K.] 

l  A  precious  wood,  used  in  the  east  for  perfumes, 


ALT 

of  which  the  ben  sort  is  of  higher  price  thaa 
gold.  Sunoty. 

t  A  tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries. 

3  A  medicinal  juice,  extracted,  not  from  the 
odoriferous,  but  the  common  aloe*  tree,  by 
cutting  the  leaves,  and  exposing  the  juice  that 
drops  from  them  to  the  sun. 
ALO*EDARY.*  s.  [from  aW]  A  purgative  medi- 
cine, the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 


ALOBTlCAL,a.  [from  aloes.]  Consisting  chierly 

ALCFT,  ad.  [lofttr,  to  lift  up,  Dan.]  On  Isi^l* 
above  |  in  the  air.  Suckling. 

A  I.CHFT,  prep.    Above.  Milton. 

A'LOGY.s.  [taXevof.]  Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 

AlXKNE,  a.  {allien,  Dutch.] 
1  Without  another ;  single.  Btntley. 
9  Without  companv  ;  solitary.  Sidney. 

ALONG,  ad.  [«  longue,  Fr.] 
I  At  length.  Dryden. 
i  Through  any  space  measured  lengthwise.  iA.ro*. 
3  [From  allons,  Fr.]   Forward  ;  onward.  Pope. 

ALO'NtiST,  ad.  Through  the  length.  Knoltes. 

ALO'OF,  ad.  [from  all,  off;  that  is,  quite  off.)  At 
a  distance  ;  at  a  small  distance.  DrytUn. 

ALO'UD,  ail.  [from  a  and  toad.]  Loudly  ;  with  a 
great  noise.  Waller. 

ALOW,  ad.  [from  a  and  lew.]  In  a  low  place; 
not  aloft.  Dryden. 

AfLPHA,  s.  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, answering  to  our  A;  therefore  used  to 
rienifv  the  first.  Revelations. 

A'LPH  ABET,  s.  [from  aKpcs,  alpha,  and  #jto,  beta, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greeks.]  The  order 
of  the  letters,  or  elements  of  speech.  Dryden. 

ALPHABETICAL,  a.  [from  alphabet.)  A. cording 
to  the  series  of  letters.  Swift. 

ALPHABETICALLY,  erf.  In  an  alphabetical 
manner.  Holder. 

A'LPINE,*  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alps.  Ash. 

ALRE'ADY,  ad.  [from  all  and  ready.]  At  this 
present  time;  at  some  time  past.  Pope. 

ALS,  ad.  [als,  Dutch.]  Also.  S/mter. 

A'LSO,  ad.  [from  ail  and  so.]  In  the  aame  man- 
ner ;  likewise.  Burnet. 

A'LTAR,  «.  [a/lore,  Lat.] 
1  The  place  where  offerings  to  heaven  are  laid. 

Dryden. 

«  The  table  in  christian  churches  where  the  com- 
munion is  administered.  Shakespeare. 
A'LTARAGE,  «.  [altaragiam,  Lat.]  An  emolument 
arising  from  oblations.  Ayl\fe. 
A'LTAR-CLOTH,  *.  [from  altar  and  cloth.)  The 
cloth  thrown  over  the  altar  in  churches. 

Ptacham. 

To  A'LTER,  r.  a.  [alterer,  Fr.] 
1  To  change ;  to  make  otherwise  than  it  is. 

StiUtngJIeet. 

8  To  take  off  from  a  persuasion,  vractice,  or  sect. 

Dryden. 

To  A'LTER,  v.  n.  To  become  otherwise  than  it 
was  t  to  be  changed  ;  to  suffer  change. 

A'LTERABLE,  a.  [from  oiler;  alterable,  Fr.] 
That  may  be  altered  or  changed  by  something 
else.  Snr\ft. 

A'LTERABLENESS,  t.  [from  olteraWe.]  The 
quality  of  being  alterable. 

A'LTER  ABLY,  ad.  [from  aiteroMe.]  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  altered. 

A'LTERAGE,  s.  [from  alo.  ]  The  breeding,  nourish- 
ing, or  fostering,  of  a  child.  Davies. 

A'LTERANT,  a.  [alterant,  Fr.]  That  has  the  power 
ofproducina  changes  in  any  thing.  Bacon. 

ALTERATION,  «.  [from  afters  alteration,  Fr.] 
1  The  act  of  altering  or  changing.  Hooker. 
9.  The  change  made.  Hooker. 

A'LTER  ATI  VE.  a.  [from  after .]  Medicines  called 
alterative,  are  such  as  have  no  immediate  sen- 
sible operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon  the 
constitution,  by  changing  the  state  of  the 
humours.  Quincy, 

ALTERCATION,  *.  [aftercoltoa,  Fr.]  Debate; 
controversy;  wrangle.  Hakeurilt. 

ALTErRN,  a.  [a.remas,  Lat.]  Acting  by  turns. 

Pillion. 
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ALTE'RNACY,  «.  l(rova  alternate.]  Action  per- 

formed  by  turns. 
ALTERNATE,  a.  {.alternus.  Ut.]  Being  by  turn.; 

one  afi  ..r  another;  reciprocal.  Soar*. 
ALTERNATE,  a.  [from  the  adj.]   That  which 

happen*  alternately)  vicissitude:  not  general  I  y 

used.  Priur. 
To  ALTERNATE,  r.  a.  {altemo,  Ut  ] 
1  To  perform  by  turns.  Milton. 
*  To  change  one  thing  for  another  reciprocally. 

Grew. 

ALTERNATELY.  ad.  [from  allemati.]  In  reel- 

procal  succession  ;  by  turns. 
ALTERNATENESS,  a.  [from 

nualny  of  being  alternate. 
ALTERNATION,  «•  [fmm 

procal  succession  of  things. 
ALTERNATIVE,  a.  [alternate,  Fr.]  The  choice 

given  of  two  things j  so  that  if  one  be  rejected, 

the  other  must  be  taken.  Yottn, 
ALTERNATIVELY,  ad.  [from  altermatite 

turn*  i  reciprocally.  .  at 

ALTERS  ATI  VENESS,  a.  [from  a/rerwUire._ 

quality  or  state  of  being  alternative;  recipro* 

cation. 

ALTE'RNITY,  a.  [from  a/lent.]  Recipiocal  suc- 
cession ;  vicissitude ;  turn.  Brown. 

ALTH/E'A.*  «.  [in  botany,  from  the  Or.  «xS*w,  to 
heal.]  The  marsh  mallow.  A\k. 

ALTHOUGH,  easy,  [from  all  and  tfcoag*.]  N«*. 
withstanding ;  however.  Sv\ft. 

ALTl'LOQUENCE,  a.  [aim,  and  loquor,  Ut.] 
Hieh  speech  ;  pompous  language. 

ALTl'METRV.  t.  aiumetrxa.  L»t.]  The  art  of 
taking  or  meaMinng  altitudes  or  heights. 

A'LTINCAR,*  a.  0"  re6nery.)  A  kind  of  flux 
powder  used  in  the  fusion  and  purification  of 
metals.  Ath. 

ALTI'SONANT,  a.  [cJliaoaaa,  Lat.]  High  sound- 
ing  ;  pompous  in  sound. 

A'LT.TUDE,  s.  [oiii.add,  Ut.] 
J  Height  of  place;  space  measured  upward.  Dry. 
9  The  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
above  the  horizon.  Brown. 

3  Situation  with  regard  [o  lower  things.  Ray. 

4  Height  of  excellence  ;  superiority.  Sv\ft. 

5  Height  of  degree;  highest  point.  Shaketpeare. 
A'LTO.*  a.  (In  musick.)  Belonging  to  Uie  upper 

parts.  Ath. 
ALTOGETHER,  ad.  [from  all  and  logriaer.J 
Completely;  without  restriction;  without  ex- 
ception. Swift. 
ALU'CO.*  s.  (In  ornithology.)  The  common  white 
owl.  Ath. 
jTLUDEL,  ».  [from  a  and  latum.]  AladeU  are 
subliming  pots  used  in  chymistry,  fitted  into 
one  another  without  luting.  Oatncy. 
A'LUM,  a.  [alumen.  Ut.]  A  kind  of  mineral  u  t, 


of  an  acid  taste,  leavin 


the  mouth  a  sent 


of  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  astringency. 

A'LUM-STONE,  a.  A  stone  or  calx  used  in  sur- 
gery, made  by  burning  alum.  Wiseman. 

ALU'MINOUS.a.  [fromaiam.)  Relating  to  alum, 
or  con«ist;ng  of  alum.  W'ueraan. 

ALVEA'RIUM,* \t.  [from  the  Ut.]  A  beehive; 

A'LVEARY.*      I    a  cavity  ;  a  chawcel.  Ath. 

A'LU  M  WATER,*  «.  [from  alum  and  voter.]  Water 
impregnated  with  alum.  Ath. 

ALWAYS,  od,  [eai/ewaga,  Sax  ] 
I  Perpetually  ;  throughout  all  time.  Pope. 
I  Constantly  ,  without  variation.  Dryden. 

A.  M.  artium  magitter.  or  master  of  arts. 

AM.  The  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be.  Sec 
Tb  BE.  Prwr. 

i'MA,'  t.  (In  church  history.)  A  vessel  in  which 
wine  or  water  was  kept  for  the  service  of  the 
eucharist .  a  wine  measure.  A*h. 

AMABI'LITY,  s.  [from  emabilis,  Ut.]  Uveli- 
nest;  the  poweT  of  pleasing.  Taylor. 

J  MA  DVT       J  ^ 
AM  AI>0*W,*  i. [from  the  Tcut.]  A  kind  ©r  match, 
tinder,  or  touchwood.  Ath. 


AMA'LGAM,  1». 
AM  A*  LG  AM  A,  ) 


AMB 

[etfta  and  yxfj-t'..   dr.)  The 
mixture  of  metals  procured 
by  amalgamation.  Boyle. 
To  AM  A  LGAMATE,  e.  n.  [from  amalgam.)  To 

unite  metaU  with  quicksilver. 
AMALGAMATION,  s.  [from  amalgamate.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  amalgamating  metals.  Bacon. 
AM  AN  DAI  ION,  «.  [from  amando,  Ut.]  The  act 

<>f  tending  on  a  message. 
AMANUE'SSIS,  t.  [Ut.]  A  perton  who  write* 

what  another  dictates. 
A' MARA  NTH,  t.  lamarantkut,  Ut.] 
I  A  plant 

«  ^ln  poetry,  an  imaginary  flower,  tupposednever 

A  MA  RA*NTH  I  N  E,  a.  [otaaraaiAtaaa,  Ut.J  Cot"* 
sitting  of  amaranth*.  -Pope. 
AMA'RlTUDE,  a.  [amaritado,  Ut.]  Bitterneta. 

Harvey. 

AMA'SSMENT,  t.  [from  amou.]  Aheap;  an  k* 
cumulation  )  a  collection.  GlamilUi 
To  AMA'SS,  9.  a.  [amatter,  Fr.J 
l  To  collect  together  into  one  heap  or  mat*. 

Alterhnry. 

«  To  add  ooe  thing  to  another.  Pope. 

AMA'SS,  t.  [amas,  Fr.]  An  attemblage ;  an  ac- 
cumulation. tVottou. 

To  AM  ATE,  r.  a.  [from  a  and  state.]  To  accom- 
pany :  to  entenain  a*  a  companion.  Spenaer. 

AM  ATEU'R,*  a.  A  lovct  ol  any  particular  pursuit 
or  system.  Burke. 

AMATO'KlAL,*  a.  [from  the  Ut.  amotontuj.] 
Concerning  love.  T.  War  ton. 

AMATORCULIST.**.  [Irom  the  Ut.  oatotor  ]  An 
inaigniticant  lover;  a  pretender  to  affection. 


AMAI'N.  od.  [from  saoin,  or  mai^ne,  old  Fr.] 
With  vehemence  ;  with  vigour. 


A'MATORY,  o.  [amatorius,  Ut.]  Relating  to  lovej 
causing  love.  BramhaU.  " 

AMAUROSIS,  t.  [aWtu^tw,  Or  ]  A  dimneta  of 
tight,  not  from  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye, 
bui  from  some  dtatemperaturc  of  the  inner 
parts,  occasioning  the  represc  n  lat  ion  t  at  flies 
and  dust  floating  before  the  eyet.  Qamen. 

To  AMA'ZE,  ».  a.  [from  a  and  maze,  perplexity.1 
I  To  confute  with  terrour.  tzektef. 

8  To  put  into  confusion  with  wonder.  Smith. 

3  T«*  nut  into  perplexity.  Shakttptare. 
AM  A'ZE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Astonishment  .  con- 
fusion, either  of  fear  or  wonder.  Milton. 

AM  A'ZEOLY.  a>l.  [from  oasoied.]  C-nfusedly; 

with  amazement.  Shaketpeare. 
AM  A'ZEDN  ESS,  s.  [from  amazed.]  The  state  of 

being  amazed;  astonishment}  wonder) 

fusion. 

AMA'ZE MENT,  s.  [from  amaze.] 
I  Confuted  apprchention  ,  extreme  fear  j  hor- 
rour.  Shakespeare. 
9.  Extreme  dejection.  Aftifoa. 
S  Height  of  admiration.  M  ailer. 

4  Astonishment ;  wonder  at  an  unexpected  event* 

^csa. 

AMA'ZING,  particip.  a.  [from  amaze.]  Wonder- 
ful ;  *»innishirfg.  Addnon. 

AMA'ZINGLY,  ad.  [from  am* zing  ]  To  a  degree 
that  mav  excite  astonishment.  Watte. 

AFMAZOtf,  [a  and  jjusfo,  Gr.]  Tlie  Amazons  went 
a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour;  so  called 
from  their  rutting  off  their  breasts,  to  use  their 
weapons  the  better.  A  warlike  woman  .  a 
vifago.  Shakespeare. 

AMBA*G  F.S,  s.  [Ut.]  A  circuit  of  word* ;  a  mul- 
tiple ity  of  wordt.  Locke. 

AMBA'GIOLS,  a.  [from  ambages.]  Circumlocu- 
tory; perplexed;  tedious. 

AMBASSA'DE,  *.    Eml*»sy :  not  in  use.  Shak. 

AMBA'SSADOLR,  t.  [ambauadeur,  Fr.]  A  person 
sent  in  a  pub! irk  manner  from  one  sovereign 
power  to  anotln  r.  Dry<icn. 

AMBA'SSADRE.V9,  *.  ramfcasaadrice,  Fr.] 
I  The  lady  of  an  ambassadour. 

9  A  woman  sent  on  a  message. 
EMBASSAGE,  a.  [from  ambaxsadour .] 


A'M  BE,*  ».  (In  anatomy.)  The  superficial  jutting 
out  of  a  bone-^an  instrument  for  reducing  bonoa 
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AN Gl ' T  VR IT V,  t.  [from  angxlar.]  The  quality 
of  being  angular. 

A'NGULARLY.  ad.  [from  angular. J  With  nn- 
tlrc  or  cornen.  Boy  It. 

A'NGll .ARNESS,  i.  [from  angular.]  The  qua- 
lity of  being  angular. 

A'NGULATED,  a.  [from  angle]  Formed  with 
angles  ot  corner*.  Woodward. 

ANGULOSITY.  s.  [from  aarufcw.]  Angularity  ; 


ANGULOUS.a.  [rrom  angle.]  Hooked  ;  angu- 
lar. Glamvitle. 

ANGC'ST,  a.  [nngmttnt,  Lat.]    Narrow  ;  stmit. 

ANGl'STATION.  *.  [fr-  m  angnttut,  Ut.]  The 
act  of  making  narrow  j  the  state  of  being  nar- 
rowed. Hiirm-ii. 

AN H ELATION,  «.  [aaArte.  Lat.]  The  art  of 
panting  ;  the  state  of  being  out  of  breath. 

AN  HE LO^ B,  a.  [an*«l«t,  Ut.]  Out  of  breath  ; 
panting. 

ANHGHTS,  ad.  [from  a  for  at,  and  night.]  In  the 
nit;  hi -time.  Shaketpeart. 

A'NIL,  «.  The  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and 
stalks  indigo  is  preparrd- 

AN  I'LENESN,  I  a.  [amlitas,  Ut."   Thcold  age  of 

ANl'LITY,      f  women. 

A'MVaHLE,  a.  [from  antnurte.J    Hiat  may  be 

put  in«o  life,  or  receive  animation. 
ANIMAlTVE'RSION.a.  [amim*d»ertio,  Ut.] 
I  Reprn>>f;  »cvere  censure.  Clarendon. 
9  Hu'iiahmcnt.  Swift. 
ANIMADVE'RSIVE.  a.  [from  animadvert  ]  That 
has  the  power  ofjedgmg.  Glanrtlle. 
To  ANIMADVR'RT.  r.  n.  [animorfrerto,  Ut.] 
I  To  pa««  censures  opno.  Dryd**. 
9  To  inflict  punishments  tipon.  Giew. 
AN1M  ADVE'RTBJL  s.  [from  oniiuadrert.]  Hethat 
saaaes  censures,  or  inflicta  punishments.  South. 
IMA!    s.    [am mai,  Utin  ] 


I  A  living  creature  corpore< 


Ray. 


9  By  way  of  contempt,  we  say  of  a  stopid  man, 
that  he  is  a  stupid  animal. 
A'NlMAUa.   [cntntaita,  Ut.]   That  belongs  or 
relsUea  to  animals.  Halt*. 
ANIMA'LCULB,  t.  [ammalculmm,  Ut.]  A  small 
animal.  Ray. 
AhlMAUTY,  t.   [from  animal.]   The  state  off 


an i  oat  existence. 
To  A'N  I M  ATE.  e.  «.    [srsn'mo,  Ut.] 
I  To  qoirken  ;  to  make  alive. 
9  To  give  powers  to. 
3  To  encourage  ;  to  incite. 
A'N  I  MATE,   a.     [from  To 
m rnr  animal  life. 
I  MATED,  part.  a.    [from  aiti  ma  tr.J 


Watts. 


Drydm. 
AWirt. 

Alive ; 
Bntley. 
Lively  > 


ANIMATION,  t.    [from  animate.] 
I  The  act  of  animating  or  enlivening.  Raton. 
9  The  state  of  being  enlivened.  Rrown. 
A'N  I M  ATI  v }  .  m.   [from  animate.]  That  has  the 

power  o|  giving  life. 
ANIMATOR,  t.   [from  oaiware.]   That  which 


gives  life. 
AVlMOSE,  a.  [< 


Ut.]    Full  of  spirit; 


ANIMOSITY,  i.  [animoiiraf.  Ut.]  Vehemence 
of  hatred  ,  pa«sionatc  malignity.  Swift. 
A'NISE,  t.    [aairam,  Ut.l    A  specie*  of  par*)cy, 
with  large  sweet-scented  seeds.  MtUrr. 
A'NKEH,  s.    [oKcJkcr.  Dutch.]  A  liquid  measure, 
the  fourth  part  of  an  awm,  and  contains  two 
st cleans  ;  each  stekan  consists  of  sixteen  men* 
gles;  the  mengle  being  equal  to  two  of  our 
wine  quarts.  CAcmArri. 
A'NKLB,  a.    [oncW,  Rax.]   The  joint  which 
ir-ins  the  fuoi  to  the  leg.  Prior. 
A'N KLE- BONE,  s.    [from  ankle  and  bone.]  The 
bone  of  the  ankle.  Ptacham. 
A'NNAl.IST,  s.  [from  annals.]  A  writer  of  annals. 

Atierbwy. 

A'SNALS,  *.    [amain,  Ltd.]    Histories  digested 
in  the  exact  order  of  time.  Roger: 

A'N  NATS.      [astsmtes,  Ut.]  First-fruits.  CovtU. 

To  ANNE'AL,  r.  n.    [«fan,  8ax  ] 
I  To  heat  glass,  that  the  to  lours  laid  on  it  may 
be  fixed.  Dryitm. 


Raleigh. 
tiling  an. 
Brown. 


Hammond. 
Ayl\ffr. 
The  act  of  an- 


•3 


.]  That 


ANN 

t  To  heat  any  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 

it  the  true  temper. 
To  ANNE'X,  v.  n.    [atmetto,  annemm,  Ut.] 
I  To  unite  to  the  end. 
t<  To  unite  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater. 
9  To  unite  a  potter  tori. 
ANNE'X.  s.    [from  To 

nexed  .  addtument. 
ANNEXATION,.,  [from 
I  Conjunction;  addition. 
9  Union:  act  of  uniting.  I 
ANNE'XION,  t.    (from  anssn.] 

nrxinr  ;  addition. 
ANNh'XMENT,  s.  [from 
I  The  act  of  annexing. 
9  The  thing  annexed. 
ANNI'HlLABLE,  o.  ffr 

may  he  put  out  of  existence. 
To  ANN  I'll)  LATE,  v.  a.    [ad  and  nihlum,  Ut.] 
I  To  reduce  to  nothing.  Bacon. 
9  To  dest  roy.  Raleigh. 

3  To  annul.  Hooker. 
ANNIHILATION,  t.  [from  ouotailaie.]  Theact 

of  reducing  to  nothing;  the  state  of  being  re- 
duced to  nothing.  Druden. 

ANNIVE'RSARY,  s.    [  innkertaHut,  Ut.] 
I  A  dav  celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  ci>urse  of 

the  year.  Std 
9  The  act  of  celebration,  or  perfo 
nour  of  the  anniversary.  Drydtn . 

ANNIVE'RSARY,  a.  [aunirersariiu,  Ut.]  Re- 
turning with  the  revolution  of  the  year;  an- 
nual ;  yearly.  Ray. 

A'NNO  DO'MINI.  [Ut.]  In  the  year  of  our 
i/>rd  ;  as,  anno  domint,  or  7.  D.  1751  ;  that  is, 
in  the  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-first  year 
from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

A'NSOLIS,  i.  An  American  animal,  like  a 
lizard. 

AN'NOTATE,*  v.  «.  [ounoro,  Ut.]  To  comment  j 
to  make  remarks  ;  to  write  notes  on  an  author; 
to  explain  ;  to  expound  ;  with  on.  Perry 

ANNOM  I  NATION.*  i.  [ad  and  namen,  Ut]  Ag- 
nomination ;  alliteration.  Tyrwaitt  on  tnaacer. 

ANNOTATION,*,  [asraotatia,  Ut.]  Explication  » 
note.  Boyle. 

ANNOTATOR,  s.   [Utin.]   A  writer  of 
a  scholiast  -,  a  commentator. 

To  ANNOUNCE,  v.  a.    [announcer,  Fr.] 

4  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim.  Milton. 
9  To  declare  by  a  judicial  sentence.  Prior. 

To  ANNOY,  v.  a.  [annojrrr,  Fr.]  To  incommode ; 

to  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  -to  molest.  Sidney, 
ANNOY,  *.   ffrom  the  verb.]  Injury; 
tation :  trouble. 


'SSLV 


To 
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II*. 
The  person 

The  act  of 


Pope. 


ANNOYANCE,  t.  [fr 
1  That  which  annoys. 
9  The  act  of  annoying. 
ANNOY  ER,  t.  [from 

that  annoys. 
ANNOYLING,*  t.   [from  annoy.] 

anointing;  an  unction. 
A'N N UAL,  a.    [annnri,  French.] 
I  That  comes  yearly. 
9  That  is  reckoned  by  the  year. 
3  That  lasts  only  a  year. 
A'N NU ALLY,  ad.  [from, 
year. 

AtfNU'ITANT,  f.   [from  asmsn/y.] 

sesses  or  receives  an  annuity. 
ANNU'ITY,  *.    [annnife,  French.] 
I  A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  a  term  of  life  or 
years.  CovtU. 
9  A  yearly  allowance.  Oarmdon. 
To  ANNUO,  v.  a.    [nntfstt.  Utin.] 
I  To  make  void  ,  to  nullify.  Rogers. 
9  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate.  Milton. 
A'NNULAR,  a.  [annulnt,  Ut.]  Having  the  form 


Yearly,  every 
He  that" 


of  a  ring. 
A'  N  N  U  LA  RLY,  *  ad. 

manner  of  n  ring. 
A'NNULARY,  a.  [ 
the  form  of  rings 
A'N  NU  LET,  t. 
1  A  little  ring. 
i  (In  architecture.)  The  small  square 


Chryne. 
After  the 


Ut.] 
Ulin.] 


Having  the 
Ray. 
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ANS 


in  the  Dortck  capital,  u 

are  called  annul  u. 
ANNU'LLIBLE,*a.  [from  annul.]  Annihilible  ; 

defeat!  hie.  Perry. 
To  ANNU'MERATE,  v.  a.     [annamero,  Latin.] 

Tn  add  to  a  farmer  number. 
A  N  m  MERATION.  i.   [anntmcratio,  Lat.]  Ad- 
dition to  a  former  number. 
To  ANNU'NCIATE,  e.  a.    [nnawjrto,  Lat.]  To 

brins*  tiding*. 
ANNUNCIATION-DAY,  *.    [from  annunciate.] 

The  day  celebrated  b*  the  church,  in  memory 

of  the  -I'M'  i'-  salutation  of  the  Messed  Virgin  ; 

solemnized  with  ua  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 

March.  laylor. 
A'NODYNE.  «.    [a  and  '  .<■,  Gr.]  That  hat  the 

power  of  mitigating  pain.  Dryden. 
To  ANOI'NT,  r.  a.    [ptndrt,  enoindre,  part,  vint, 

enoint,  French.] 
:  To  rub  over  with  unctuous  matter.  Shaketpeare. 
t  To  smear ;  to  be  rublwd  upon.  Dryden. 
1  To  consecrate  bv  unction.  Shaketpeare. 
AN  O  INTER,  *.  [from  oaoiax.]   The  person  that 

anoint*. 

ANOMALISM,  «.  [from  anomaly.]  Anomaly j 
irregularity. 

ANOMALl'STICAL,  a.  [from  anomaly.]  Irregu- 
lar*  term  of  astronomy. 

ANOMALOUS,  a.  [m  prte.  and  W*c]  Irregu- 
lar; «u<  of  rule;  deviating  from  the  general 
method  or  analogy  of  thingi.  Locke. 

ANOMALOUSLY,  ad.  [from  oaomoiotM.]  Irregu- 
larly.  Brown. 

ANOMALY,  t.  [anomalie,  Fr.]  Irregularity; 
deviating  fmm  the  common  rule.  South. 

A'NOMY,  U    [«  nrttj.  and  vit**.]    Breach  or  law. 

Bramhall. 

ANON.  ad. 

I  Quickly ;  soon  •,  in  a  short  time.  trailer. 
1  Now  and  then  ;  at  other  times.  Mtlton. 
ANONYMOUS,  a.  [« priv.  and  in**.]  Wanting 
a  name.  Ran. 
ANONYMOUSLY, od.  [from  ononymous.]  With- 
out  a  name.  Su\jt. 
AN  ORE'  XV,  *.   [«**•£>«*,  Gr.]  lnappetency. 

Quincy. 

ANOTHER,  «.  [from  on  and  other.] 
I  Not  the  same.  Locke. 
9  One  more.  Shake$peure. 
9  Any  other.  Samutm 

4  Not  one's  self.  South. 

5  Widely  different.  South. 
ANOTHKRGAINS,  a.    Of  another  kind:  obso- 
lete. Sidney. 

ANOTHERGUESS,  o.   Of  another  kind:  a  low 
word.  Arbntlinot. 
A'NSATED,  a.   [aasatat,  I>at.]   Having  handle*. 
To  A'NSWER,  r.  a.    [anUmarian,  Saxon.] 

1  To  speak  in  return  to  a  question.  Dryden. 

2  To  ipcak  In  opposition.  Boyle. 

3  To  be  accountable  for.  Brown. 

4  To  vindicate  ;  to  give  a  justificatorj  account  of. 

Stetft. 

b  To  give  an  account.  Temple. 

6  To  correspond  tn  $  to  suit  with.  Proverbt. 

7  To  he  equivalent  to.  Eccletiastictu. 
fi  To  satisfy  any  claim  or  petition.  Raleigh. 
pTo  act  reciprocally.  Dryden. 

10 To  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  to  some- 
thing else.  Taylor. 

1 1  To  bear  proportion  to.  Swift. 

13  To  perform  what  is  endeavoured  or  intended 
by  trie  agent.  A  tier  bury. 

13  To  comply  with.  SAofce«/»eare. 

•4  To  succeed ;  to  produce  the  wished  event. 

Bacon. 

b  To  appear  in  any  call,  or  authoritative 
mons.  Shaken 
6  To  be  over  against  any  thing.  ShukeMpeare. 
A'NSWER.  s.    [from  the  verbV] 
i  That  which  is  said  iu  return  to  a  question,  or 
position.  A  Iter  bury. 

1  Confutation  of  a  charge.  Ayl\pv. 
A'NSWER-JOBBER,  s.   He  that  mikes  a  trade 
of  writing  answers.  Ssritt. 
A'NSYVERABLE,  a.    [from  oniw.] 


Swift. 

Sidney. 

Altitun. 

Mtlton. 
Raleifh. 
Hooker. 


ANT 

1  That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  i 
9  Obliged  to  give  an  i 

3  Correspondent. 

4  Proportionate. 
b  Suitable ;  suited. 

6  Equal  ,  equivalent. 

7  Relative  t  corre'-ulve. 

A' N S W ERA B I .E N  ESS,  $.  [from  answerable.]  The 

quality  of  bt.ng  answerable. 
A'NSWERABLY,  ad.   'from  antwerabte.]  In 

proportion;  with  proper  correspondence ; 

ably.  Brereu 
A'N.SWERER,  s.    [from  aunrer.] 
I  He  that  answers. 

9  He  that  manages  the  controversy  against  one 
that  has  written  first.  Sirs/*. 
ANT,  *.  [amelt,  Saxon.]  An  emmet ;  a  pismire. 

Pope. 

A'NTBEAR,  s.    [from  ant  and  6ear.]    An  animal 
that  feeds  on  ants.  Ray. 
A'NTHILL.  «.    [from  ant  and  hill.]   The  small 
protuberance  of  earth  in  which  ants  make  their 
ne*ta.  Adduon. 
ANT.   A  contraction  for  and  it,  or  and  if  it. 
ANTA'GON  1ST,  s.    [ivr.  and  sVyww^nai.] 
I  One  who  coutend*  with  anuthcr ;  an  opponent. 

Mtlton. 

9  Contrary.  Addimon. 
3  (In  anatomy.)   The  muscle  which  counteract* 

some  others.  Arbuthnot. 
To  ANTA'GON  ISE,r.  a.  [ieri  and  ayWfr/Aoi.]  To 

contend  against  another. 
ANTA'LOICK.  a.    [from  «*f»,  against,  and  iXyoc. 

pain.)   That  softens  p<iin;  anodyne. 
ASTANACLA'SIS.  t.    I  from  iiJaviaXarH  ] 
I  A  figure  in  rhctorick,  when  the  same  word  is 

repeated  in  a  different  manner,  if  not  in  a  con- 
trary signification. 
9  It  is  also  a  returning  to  the  matter  at  the  end 

of  a  long  parenthesis.  Smith. 
ANTAPHRODI'TICK,  a.  [fromirri  and  i^U,n.] 

Emcacious  against  the  venereal  disease. 
ANTAPOPLE'CTICK,  o.  [from  ivr* and  o»o»Xi;'»a] 

Good  against  an  apoplexy. 
ANTA'RCTICK,  a.    [drrl  and  a\*ot.]  Relating 

to  the  southern  pole.  Holler. 
ANTARTHRITlCk,  o.  [is-ri  and  ifVV]  Good 

against  the  gout. 
ANTASTH  M  A'TICK.  a.  Good  against  the  asthma. 
ATNTE.  A  Latin  particle  signifying  before,  which 

is  frequently  used  in  composition }  as,  anted*. 

lurtan,  before  the  flood. 
A'NTEACT,  c.  [from  anfe  and  act.]  A  former  act. 
ANTEAMBl  I.ATION,  s.  [oaie, and amimlo,  Lat.] 

A  walking  before. 
To  ANTECE'DE,  v.  n.  [from  ante  and  cedo,  toco.] 

To  precede;  to  go  before.  Hale. 
ANTECE'DENCE,  s.    [from  antecede.]   The  act 

or  state  of  going  before.  Hale. 
ANTECE'DENT.  a.    [antecedent  Lai.]  Going 

before;  preceding.  ScatA. 
ANTECE'DENT,  a.    [antecedent,  Latin.] 
1  That  which  goes  before.  Soata. 
9  (In  grammar.)  The  noun  to  which  the  relative 

is  subjoined.  Atchum. 
3  (In  lop itk.;    The  first  proposition  of  an  en- 

thvmeme.  If'atU. 
ANTECEDENTLY,  ad.  [from  antecedent.]  Pre- 

viously.  South. 
ANTECESSOR,  i.  [lat.]  One  who  goes  befare, 

or  leads  another ;  the  principal. 
ANTECHA'MBER.  $.    [from  ante  and  chamber.] 

The  chamber  that  leads  to  the  chief  apart- 
ment. ^(Wuoa. 
ASTECVRSOR,  i.  [L*t.]  One  who  runs  bt- 

before;  a  forerunner. 
To  A'NTEDATE,  c.  a.  [from  ante,  and  do,  datum, 

Lai.] 

1  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time. 
9  To  date  something  before  the  proper  time 


ANTEDILU'VIAN,  a.  [from 
deluge.] 

J  Existing  before  the  deluge.  Woodward. 
9  Relating  to  things  existing  before  the  deluge. 
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ANT 

A'Y I  FL<  >PF..  «.  A  |0*t  with  ctirlfd  or  •reatbxl 
AVTEMERI'DMN,  «.  [o»lf  ind  i.friJi.i'r'B"; 


ANT 


fore  r» 

ANTEMETICK.  a.  [iW;  and  444*.]  That  has 
the  p<»wer  of  preventing  or  stopping  vomiting. 

ANTE  McJ'N  DANE,  a.  [ante  and  mnndns,  Lat.j 
That  which  «ru  before  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

A*NTEPAST,  e.  [ante  ami  patam,  L*t.]  Afore- 

taste.  Decay 
ANTEPENULT,  a.  [« 
la>t  syllable  hut  two. 
ANTE  PILE' PTICK,  o.         and  JtD^.;.]  Good 
■gainst  convulsions.  Brovn. 
To  A'NTEPONE,  r.  «.  [omiepono,  Lat.]  To  prefer 

one  tlnnc  '<•  another. 
ANTEPRE Ul'C A M ENT,  s.  (a»<epredico»ae«fr<m, 
Lat.]    Something  previous  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  predicament. 
ANTERIORITY,  a.  [fron  antcrionr.]  Priority; 

the  slate  of  being  before. 
ANTE'Rf OLTR,a.fa»itmor,Lat.]  Going  before.  Bl 
b.  [U.]   Pillars  of*  large  d.mensions 

the  front  of  a  building. 
'MACH,  «.  [from  ante  and  stomach.]  A 
ravitv  that  lead*  into  the  stomach. 
ANTHrtLMl'NTHICK.  a.   [ivri  and  f ***»*♦*.] 
That  which  kills  worms.  Arbuthnat. 
A'NTHEM,  s.  fci»4vM.»3f.]  A  holy  song.  Addison. 
ANTHOLOGY,  ».  {irlpKtyia.) 
1  A  c-  llection  of  flower*. 
9  A  collection  of  devotions. 
5  A  collection  of  poems. 
A'NTHONY>  FIRE,  ..    A  kind  of  erysipelas. 
A'STHR.IX,  i.  p»2fat.]  A  scab  or  blotch  which 
burns  tlie  skin.  Quincy. 
ANTHkOPOGRAPHY,*  i.  [ovJpwrsc  and  y;«$*.} 
Tt»e  anatomical  description  of  the  human  bodv. 

Ash. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  t.  [iv«p.Toc  and  X*y<*.]  The 
doctrine  of  anatomy. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,*  a.  [iv^,  and 
fxae^n  ]  The  tenet  of  those  who  held  that  God 
had  a  human  form.  Aih. 

ANTH  R0P0MORPH 1TE. «.  [oW,  wnutfrnt)  One 
who  believe*  a  human  form  in  the  deity.  Locke. 

ANTHROPOM0RPHIT1CAL,*  a.  Belonging  to 
the  anthropomorphites.  Aih. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  $.  [o*V™<  *"« 
The  passions  of  man- 

ANTICHRIST,*  ».  and  X<irsc]    One  who 

oppose*  himself  to  Christ ;  the  grtat  adversary 
to  Christianity,  called  in  scripture,  the  man  of 
tin.  Ash. 

ASTHROP&PHAGt,  t.  [atV*^  *nd  <*V»0 
Manesters  :  cannibals.  Shuke+penre. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI'NlAN.  *.  A  ludicrous  word, 
formed  from  anthropophagi.  Shaketptare. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY,  «.  [ariose  and  <t>ayv.] 
The  qnali'v  of  eating  human  flesh.  lirvvn. 

ANTHROPOSOPHY,  s.  [aAfmc  and  <r»$ia.] 
The  knowledEe  of  the  nature  of  man. 

ANTHYPNOTICK,  o.  [am  and  ft***.]  That  has 
the  power  of  preventing  «.lecp. 

JSTHYPO>I*HORA,  «.  '[i»3u*o$ef«.]   A  figure 
in  thetorick,  which  signifies  a  contrary  illation, 
or  inference. r  Smith. 

AFKTI,  [a*T».] '  A  particle  much  used  in  com- 
position with  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
And  signifies  contrary  to:  as,  aulimonarchical, 
opposite  to  monarchy. 

ANTIA'CID,  a.  [from  iru  and  acidut,  sour.] 
Contrary  to  sourness  ;  alkaline.  Arbnthmd. 

ANTICHA'MBER,  ».  Corruptly  written  for  ante 

ANTICHRl'STIAN,  a.  [from  Am  and  y/vianf'] 
Opposite  to  Christianity.  South. 

ANTICHRl'STIAN  ISM,  *.  [from  aalic/irintaa.] 
Opposition  or  contrariety  to  Christianity. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

ANTICH RISTI  A'N ITY,  ».  [  from  oat.c/iruiiaii.J 


Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

I,*  *.  [ivT.'ai 
rnor  in  the  account  of  rime. 


ANTIC H  RON  ISM, 


and  XJ***-]  An  er 


to  ANTICIPATE,  r.  a.  [flattop*,  Lat.] 

•0 


I  To  take  something  sooner  than  another;  to 
take  first  possession.  Hammond. 
«  To  take  up  before  the  time.  Dryden. 

3  To  foretaste,  or  take  an  impression  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  vet,  as  if  it  really  was.  Den. 

4  To  preclude.  Shakespeare. 
ANTICIPATION,  s.  [from  aaftcipate.l 

I  The  act  of  taking  up  something  before  its  time. 

Holder. 

9  Foretaste.  V  Estrange. 

3  Opinion  implanted  before  the  reasons  of  that 
opinion  can  be  known.  Dmham. 
A'NTICK.  a.  [anriquus,  ancient.]   Odd;  ridicu- 
lously w.ld.  Dryden. 
A'NTldK,  *. 
I  He  that  plays  anticks,  or  usea  odd  gesticula- 
tion  ;  a  buffoon.  Shakespeare. 
9  Odd  appearance.  Spenser. 
To  A'NTICK.  a.  a.  [from  oai.cJt.]  To  make  antick. 

SA«ire</<eare. 

A'NTICK LY,  ad.  [from  aaric*.]    With  odd  po». 

Hires.  Shakespeare 
ASTICLPMAX,  f.  [from  am'  and  **£*£]  A 
sentence  in  which  the  last  (Art  expresses  some- 
thing lower  than  the  first.  Adduon. 
ANTICONVULSIVE,  a.  [from  irtl  and  crntvl- 
*ire.l  Good  against  convulsions.  /  /oyer. 

Jf  ST  I  COR,  s.  [avri  and  cor.]  A  preternatural 
swelling  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to  his 
heart.  Farrier's  Diet. 

ANTICOLRTIER,  f.  [from  a*r.  and  awrtter.] 

0».e  who  opposes  the  court. 
ANTIDOTAL,  a.  [from  anlidolf.]   That  which 
has  the  power  of  counteracting  poison.  Brmcn. 
A'NTIDOTE.  *.  [i«.^o;.]  A  medicine  given  to 
expel  the  mitclnefs  «f  another.  Dryden. 
ANTIFE'BRILE.  o.  [am and/etVi*.]  Good  against 
fevers.  Flayer. 
ANT1  LOGARITHM.  $.  [from  ayri  against,  and 
logarithm.]  The  complement  of  the  logarithm 
of  a  sine,  tangent,  or  secant ;  or  the  difference 
of  that  logarithm  from  the  logarithm  of  ninety 
degrees.  Chambers. 
ANTI'LOGY,*  *.  [irri  and  Xay*.]    A  contradic- 
tion  in  the  passages  of  the  same  author.  Aih. 
AMI  MONARCHICAL,  a.  (ivrl  and  ^««Or»<s.] 
Against  government  hv*  a  single  persan.  Add  it. 
ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESS,*  *.   The  quality 
of  being  an  enemy  ro  regal  power.  Atk. 
ANT1MONIAL,  a.  [from  aatimaay.J    Made  of 
'antimony.  blackmort. 
A'NTIMONY,  «.    A  mineral  substance,  of  a  me- 
talline nature.  Its  texture  is  hill  of  little  shining 
veins  or  threads,  like  needles  ;  brittle  as  glass. 
It  destroys  and  dissipates  all  metals  fused  with 
It,  except  cold.  Chambrri. 
ANTINEPHR1TICK,  s.    favri  and  vK?'t»*x.J 
Goitd  against  disease*  of  tlie  reins  and  kidneys. 
A'NTINOMY,  *•  [an  i  and  KSfMf.]  Aconiradiction 

iH'twcen  two  laws. 
ANTJNOMIAN,*  s.  [from  avtinomy-l    One  who 
denies  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  one 
who  pays  no  reuard  to  the  law.  Ath. 
ANTI PARALYTICA  a.  [ivr.  and  «a?4Xw.j.] 

Erhcat  ions  against  the  palsy. 
ANTIPATHETICAL,  a.  [from  antipathy.)  Hav- 
ing a  natural  contra,  iety  to  any  thing.  Hovel. 
ANTI'PATHY,  *.  [from  arri  and  ariAoc;  antipa. 
thie,  Fr.]   A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing, 
so  as  to  shun  It  involuntarily  :  opposed  to  lym- 
pathy.  Lock*. 
ASTlPE 
opposi 

pposc 

Cowley. 

ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL.  a.  [iru  and  pettt/Vatia/.] 
ErTicarious  against  the  plague.  Harvey. 
ANTI'PHONE,*  s.  tirri  and  ^«mi.]  A  method  of 
singing  by  wav  ofre*ponsc.  A*k. 
AXTIPHR'.fSfS,  ».  [am  and  $f«<rK.]  Tlie  use 
of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper 
meaning.  South. 
ANTIPHRA'STICAL,*  a.  [antipkratis,  Ut.]  Re- 
longing  to  an  antiphrasis.  Ash. 
ANTIPHRA'STICALLY,*  ad. 
phrasis. 


rJPERPSTASIS,  m.  [irrl  and  wsfWK.l  The 
ppoiiiion  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
uality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 


By  way  of  ariti 
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Addison. 
Raleigh. 
Bacon. 


ANT 

ANTI'PODAL,  «.  [from  antipodes.]  Relating  to 
the  antipodes.  Brown. 

JNTPPODES,  «.  [Am  and  sw&c]  The  people 
who  living  on  the  other  aide  of  the  globe,  have 
their  feet  directly  opposite  to  ours.  Waller. 

A'NTIPOPE,  «.  [from  &m  and  pope.]  He  that 
usurp*  the  popedom.  Mdison. 

ANTlPTO'SIS,  i.  [imtWK.]  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar, by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

A'NTIQIJaRY,  *.  [antiquanut,  Ut.]  A  man  studi- 
ous of  antiquity.  Pope. 

A'NTIQUARY,  a.  Old ;  antique.       Shakespeart . 

To  A'NTIQCATE,  v.  a.  [ealiotw,  Ut.]  To  put 
out  of  use ;  to  make  obsolete.  Addison. 

ANTIQUATED  NESS,  «.  [from  antiaaaied.]  Tlie 
state  of  being  antiquated. 

ANTIQUE, «  Fr.] 
I  Ancient ;  old  ;  not  modern.  SneArerpeare. 
«.  Of  genuine  antiquity.  Prior. 

3  Of  old  fashion  SraitJ.. 

4  Odd  ;  wild  ;  ant  irk .  Doaae. 
ANTl'QUE,  «.  [from the  adj.]   An  antiquity;  a 

remain  of  ancient  times.  Swift. 
ANTI'QUENESS,  t.  [fram  antique.]  The  quality 
of  being  antique.  Additon. 
ANTI'QLITY,  s.  [antiquita*,  Lat.} 
I  Old  times. 
«  The  ancients. 

3  Remains  of  old  times. 

4  Old  age  s  a  ludicrous  sense. 

5  Ancnntnes*. 
ANTI'SCII,  t.  [ayrtcxia-l  The  people  who  in- 
habit different  sides  of  the  equator,  who  con- 
sequently at  noon  have  their  shadows  pro- 
jected opposite  ways.  Thus  the  people  or  the 
north  are  ^nfucit  to  those  of  the  south;  one 
projecting  shadows  at  noon  towards  the  north, 
the  other  towards  the  south.  Chamber$. 

ANTISCORBUTIC AL,  a.  [am  and  «cor<.«fam.] 
Good  against  the  scurvy.  Arbuthnot. 
ANTISE'PTIC,*  o.  [dm  and  <m*»,  Gr.]  Pre- 
ventive against  putrefaction.  A<h. 
ANTI'SPASIS.  «.  [amrrw.]    The  revulsion 

of  any  humour  into  another  part. 
ANTISPASMO'DICK.  a.  [imrnr^.]  That 
™h.tch  h»»  the  P°w"  «>'  relieving  the  cramp. 
ANTISPA'STICK.  a.  [am«-,r«n*oc.]  Medicine 

that  causr*  a  revulsion  of  the  humours. 
ANTISPLE'NETICK,  «.  [am  and  splevetick.] 
Efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.  Floyer. 
ANTI' STROPHE,  t.  [aynrf^.]  In  an  ode  sang 

in  pans,  the  second  stanxa  of  every  three. 
ANTISTRUMATICK,  a.  [am  and  struma.] 
Good  against  the  Wings-evil.  IVuemun. 
ASTl'THESIS,  s.  (In  the  plural  onticaeseO 
[«am9s»K  ]  Opposition  of  word*  or  senti- 
ment* ■.  contrast.  Pt»»c 
ANTISE'PTIC,*  •.  A  medicine  given  to  prevent 
-ut  refaction.  r 

fTTHETIC,*  a.  [antithesis.]    Belonging  to 
antithesis :  contrary.  Editor 
ANTiTRI  N ITA'RI  AN,*  *.  [in  and  frmitai,  Ut.] 
One  who  deniea  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
(rod  head.  j.^ 

ANTITRINITA'RIAN,*..   Denying  their  y. 


APH 


pu 
A  NT  I 


ANTITRINITA'RIANISM.*      The  doctrine  of 
the  antitrinitarians.  ^,/^ 

A'NTITYPE,  s.  [imrvwa;.]  That  which  is  re' 
•embled  or  shadowed  out  by  the  type.  Bur. 

ANTITY'PICAL,  a.  [from  antu tpe. '  That  relates 
to  the  antitype  t  that  explains  the  type. 

ANTIVENE'REAL,  a.  [am  and  venereal)  Good 
again»»  the  venereal  disease.  tvutrman. 

A'NTLER,  i.  [andouillier,  Fr.]  A  branch  of  a 
•tag's  horns.  Prior, 

ANTp'ECI,  t.  [from  am  and  J.asw.1   Those  in- 
habitant* of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same 
meridian,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor; the  one  toward  the  north,  and  the  other 
.  «°_ h; „ .  Chamber,. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  «.  [from  am  and  i^a  ,  a 
name.]  A  form  of  speech,  in  which,  for  a 
proper  name,  is  put  the  name  of  some  dignity. 

11jJ«»»J  rkt  Orator,  for  Cicero.  Smith. 

A'NTRE,    [antre,  Fr.]  A  cavern ;  den. 


A'NVIL,*.  [«ri/le,  Saa.] 
I  The  iron  block  on  which  the  smith  lays  hia 
metal  to  be  forged.  Drudem. 
9.  Any  thing  on  which  blow*  arc  laid.  Shak. 
ANXI'ETY,  *.  [asuietas,  Lat.] 
l  Trouble  of  mind  about! 
plexity;  solicitude. 


9  Depression  ;  Inwness  of  spirit*. 
A'NXIOUS.  a.  [oaziBj,  Lat.] 

l  Disturbed  about  some  uncertain 

«  Careful ;  full  of  inquietude. 
A'NXIOUSLY,  ad.  [from 

unquiettv;  carefully. 
A'NXIOUSNESS,  ».  [from 

of  betug  anxious. 
A'NY,  a.  faaig.  eaig.  Sax.] 

I  Every    whoever  he  be. 

e  Whosoever;  whatsoever. 
A'NYVVISE,*  od.  [oayandsme.] 


"ope. 
Dry  dm. 
Solicitously ; 
South. 
}   The  quality 


Pope. 
Shakcspeure. 
In  any  way. 
Sao/ft  fairy. 

A'ONIAN.*  od.  (In  poetry.)   Belonging  to  the 
hill  Parnassus,  the  supposed  residence  of  the 
Muxes.  Ath 
A'ORIST,  s.  [ioe»r8c0  Indefinite. 
AO'RTA,  s.  [oofV]     The  great  artery  which 
rises  immediately  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Qaincy. 
APA'CE,  ad.  [from  a  and  pace.] 
I  Quick ;  speedily.  *  Ttllotson. 
9  Hastily.  Alterbury. 
APAGO*GlCAL,  a.  [from  avaywyr.]   That  does 
not  prove  the  thing  directly,  but  shows  the  ab- 
surdity which  arises  from  denying  it.  Cham. 
APA'RT.  od.  [aparf,  Fr.] 
I  Separately  from  the  rest  in  place.  Oarradoa. 
«  In  a  state  of  distinction.  Dryden. 
3  At  a  distance;  retired  from  the  other  company. 

Shaknpeare. 

APA'RTMENT,  *.  [opar'eateat,  Fr.]    A  room;  a 

set  of  rooms! 
A'PATHY,  «.  [» and  «r«^.] 

feeling  or  passion. 
APATHETIC;*     \  a.  [from 
APATHETICAU*       from  passion. 
A  PATHETIC  ALNESS,** 

apathetieal. 
APE,  i.  [ape,  Icelandish.] 
I  A  kind  of  moukey. 

*  An  imitator.  Shakespeare. 
7eAPE,».  a.  [from  ape.]   To  imitate,  as  an  ape 
imkates  human  actions.  Addison. 
A' PER,*  s.  [from  ope.]    A  ridiculous  imitator; 

a  buffoon.  Pern. 
APE'AK,  ad.  [a  pique,  Fr-]   In  a  posture  to 

pierce  the  ground  ;  formed  with  a  poiut. 
A' PEPS Y,  «.  l«t«4/ms.]    A  loss  of  natural  con- 
coction. Quincy. 
APE'RIENT,  a.   [aperio,  Lat.]     That  has  the 
quality  of  opening;  gently  purgative.  Arb. 
APE'RITIVB,  a.  (from  aperio,  Lat.]    That  haa 

the  quality  of  opening. 
APE'RT.  a.  [apertuu,  Ut.]  Open. 
APE'RTION,  *.  [from 


Addison. 
from 


1  2E 

GlanrilU. 


Ut.] 
i  »  gap- 


Unttvn. 

1 1' i*rman. 


I  An  opening  ;  a 

«  The  act  or  opening. 
A  PE'RTLY,  ad.  [aperti,  Ut.]  Openly. 
AI'E'RTN  FSS,  *.  f  from  cperl.]   Openness.  Hoi. 
A'PERTURE,  *.  [fVom  aperfaa,  open.] 

I  The  act  of  opening.  Holder. 

«  An  open  place.  GlanviUe. 
A  PET  A  LOUS,  a.   [of  a  and  wrmXsr,  a  leaf.1 

Wtthoto  flower-leaves. 
APETALOUSNESS,*  «.  [rrom  apetaloas.]  The 
state  of  being  without  |«tals  or  ilower-leavea . 

At  km 

A'PEX,  i.  lapices,  plar.  Ut.]   The  tip  or  point. 

Woodward. 

APHJE'REStS,*.  [a^xsifrrK.]  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar, that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllabic  from 
the  beginning  of  a  word. 

APH F' LION,  s.  aphelia,  pi.  [i»s  and  fa»c,  the 
sun.]  That  pan  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  in 
which  it  is  at  the  point  remotest  from  the  sun. 

APHILA'NTHROPY,  «.  [-  »nd  d^ao^Z'i 
Want  of  love  to  mankind, 
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A' PHONY,  i.  [at  and  apeech.]   A  >om  of 

♦perch.  Quirtry. 
A'PHORJSM,  i.  [a<$oprfA*>t.]    A  maxim;  an  un- 
connected petition.  Roger*. 
APHORI  sTK  AL,  a.  [from  ephorum.]  Written 

in  separate  and  unconnected  sentences. 
APBOKI'STICALLY,  ad.  [from  •pkoruticnl.)  In 


Harvey. 
Venus.] 
I 


tae  form  of  an  aphorism 
APHKODJ'SIAC AL, 7«.  Ifrom  A^foAr^, 
APHKODI'SlACK,  j     Relating  to  the 

fj  |*#Oea  c  c 

APHRODI'SIA,*  i.  [A<«eol*rfl,  Veniu.]  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.  Ath. 

APIARY,  t.  [from  opts,  Lat.  a  bee.]  The  place 
where  ueea  are  kept.  Swyft. 

dPl'CESofa  /lover.  Uttle  knob,  that  grow  on 
the  topi  of  the  stamina  in  the  middle  of  a 
fl<*wer.  Qnincy. 

APl'ECE,  ad  [from  a  and  piece.]  To  the  part  or 
tharc  of  each.  Hooker.  Sw\ft. 

API  FA'CTURE,*  i.  [apis  and  /ado,  Lat.]  The 
curious  work  of  beet.  Ash. 

A'PISH.  a.  [from  op*.] 

I  Having  the  qualites  of  an  ape  imitative. 

*  Foppish  ;  affected. 
5  Silly  ;*uif4ng. 
4  Wanton  ;  playful. 
ATISHLY.  ad.  [from  apish.] 


ner:  foppishly  ;  conceitedly. 
A'PISHNESS,  i.  [fi 


Ohwilfi. 
Prior. 
In  an  apiih  man- 

'rom  apish.j  Mimtckry;  fop* 
pery  ;  insignificance  plavfumeaa. 
A  PITT* AT,  ad.  [a  word  formed  from  the  motion.] 
With  quick  palpitation.  Concrete. 
JPLl'STRE,  a.  CLat.]   The  ancient  ensign  in 
sea  vessels.  Addxson. 
APNOE'A.*  s.  J«and  em-,  to  breathe.]  The 
f.il  ore  of  the  faculty  of  breathing,  as  in  faint- 
ing fits.  Ash. 
APO*CALYPSE,  ».  [from  AewcoXveV]  Revela- 
tion ;  discovery  :   a  word  used  only  of  the 
sacred  writing*.  Milton. 
APOCALY'PTICAL,  a.  [from  apocalypse.]  Con- 
taining  revelation.  Burnet. 
APOCALY'PTICALLY,*  ad.  In  an  apocalyptical 
manner  ;  tending  to  revelation.  Ash. 
JtPfyCOPE,  s.  [iress-n-.]    A  figure  In  grammar, 
when  the  last  letter  or  syllabic  of  a  word  is 
taken  away :  as,  apopUx  for  apoplexy. 
APOCRU'STICK.  a.  [aVa^arta*]    Endued  with 

a  repel  line  and  astringent  power. 
APOCRYPHA,  s.  [from  «wo«fv*V]    Books  ap- 
pended to  the  sacred  writing*,  of  doubtful 
authors.  Hooktr. 
APOCRYPHAL,  o.  [from  apocryphal 
I  Not  canonical ;  of  uncertain  authority.  Hook. 
1  Contained  in  the  apocrypha.  Addison. 
APOCRY  PH ALLY,  ad.  [from  apocryphal]  Un- 
certainly; not  indisputably. 
APOCRYPHALNES8,  s.  [from  apocryphal.]  Un- 
certainty ;  doubtfulness  of  credit. 
AP0DPCT1CAL.  a.  [from  ««*•(•{.]  Demon- 
strative. Brown. 
APODI'XfS.t.  [irroi»b<1  Demonstration. 
APOGJE'OSAs.  [ocwi  and  ys>  the  earth.]  A 
A'POGEE       \    point  in  the  heavens,  in  which 
APOGE'VM,  J     the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  possible  from  the  earth  in  its 
whole  revolution.  Fairfax. 
APOLINA'RIANS.*  t.  (In  church  history.)  A 
sea  of  Christians,  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
l  would  not  admit  of  two  intelligent  natures  in 
the  one  person  of  Christ.  Ash. 
AP0LO<;FTICAL,  1  o.  That*  is  said  in  defence 
APOLOGETICK,   j    of  any  thing  or  person. 

Bogle. 

APOLOGETICALLY,  ad.  [from  apologetical.) 

In  the  way  of  defence  or  excuse. 
APOLOGIST,'*-,  [from  epilogue.]  He  that  makes 


an  apology. 

To  APOL0GI7E,  e.  n.  [from  apology.]  To  plead 
in  favour  of  a  person  or  thing.  Pope. 
A'POLOGUE,  a.  [awoXoyic.]    Fable  }  story  con- 
trived to  teach  some  moral  truth.  Locke. 
APOLOGY,  s.  [apologia,  Lat.  «ToX»ywt.J  ^  De- 
al 


APO 

APOLLYON,*  s.  [aa-o  and  aXXiM,  to  destroy.] 
A  destroyer    a  name  of  Satan.  Ath. 

APOMECOMETRY,  a.  [ava,  from  saps*  dis- 
tance, and  t*4\fm,  to  measure.]  The  art  of 
measuring  things  at  a  distance. 

APONEUROSIS,  s.  [«to  and  reof*,.]  An  ex- 
pansion of  a  nerve  into  a  membrane.  Sharp. 

APOPHASIS,  a.  [Lat.  ss^ari(.]  A  figure  by 
which  the  oraior  seems  to  wave  what  he  would 
plainly  insinuate.  Smith. 

A PO PH  LE'G  M  ATI C  K ,  a.  [a«e  and  ^^a.] 
Drawing  away  phlegm. 

APOPHLE'GMATISM,  s.  [aea  and  «*#»-«.]  A 
medicine  in  draw  phlegm.  Bacon. 

A'POPHTHEOM,  a.[«srecpaey«4ai.]  A  remarkable 
saying.  Prior. 

AP&PHYGE,  s.  [dvedvpi,  flight.]  That  part  of 
a  column,  where  it  begins  to  sprout  out  of  its 
base;  the  spring  of  a  column.  CA«sa6ers. 

APOPHYSIS,  s.  [tirapurK.]  The  prominent 
parta  of  some  bones  ;  the  process.  Wueman. 

APOPLE'CTICAL,  la.  [from  apoplexy.]  Relat- 

APOPLE'CTICK,   J     ing  to  an  apoplexy.  Der. 

A'POPLEXY,  •.  [si******]  A  sudden  depri- 
vation of  all  sensation,  and  of  all  voluntary 
motion.  Arbnthnot. 

APO1  HI  A,  s.  [avepa.]  A  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  doubts  where  to  begin .  Sotuh. 

APORRHOEA,*.  [ir**ifun.]  Emu  » lum  ,  ema- 
nation: not  in  use.  Granville. 

APOSlQPE'StS,  a.  [Artarurs-iW't.]  A  form  or 
speech,  by  which  the  speaker,  through  some 
affection  or  vehemency,  breaks  off  his  speech 
before  it  be  all  ended.  Smith. 

APOSTACY,  a.  [aWoraeK.]  Departure  from 
what  a  man  has  profcaaed;  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  religion.  Sprat. 

APOSTATE,  a.  [aposlato,  Lat.  ieopsrr*.]  One 
that  has  forsaken  his  profession  ;  one  that  haa 
left  his  religion.  Rogers. 

APO  STATICAL,  a.  [from  apostate.]  After  the 
manner  of  an  apostate.  Sandy  t. 

To  APOSTATIZE,  r.  ».  [from  apottatt  J  To 
forsake  one's  profession  or  religion.  Bentley. 

To  APOSTEMATE,  v.  n.  [from  «po»fme.]  To 
become  an  aposleme;  to  swell  and  corrupt  into 
matter.  Wtuman. 

APOSTEMATION,  s.  [from  opofteasnte.]  The 
formation  of  an  aposteme.  Grew. 

A'POSTEMF,  \s.  [av«psuO    A  hollow  swelling, 

A'POSTUME,)  filled  with  purulent  matter ;  an 
abscess.  Wiseman. 

APOSTLE,  i.  {apostolus,  Lat.  avsceXoe  ]  A  per- 
son sent  with  mandate*:  particularly  applied 
to  them  whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Locke. 

APOSl  LESHIP,  s.  [from  apostU.]  The  office  or 
dignity  nf  an  apostle.  Locke. 

APOSTOLICAL,  "lo.  [from  apoitolick.]  Deli- 

APOSTOLICK,  J  vercd  or  taught  by  the 
apostles.  Hooker.  Dryden. 

APOSTOLIC  ALLY,  od.  [from  opoitoiico/.]  In 
the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

APOSTOLIC  ALNESS,*  s.  Apostolical  authority  ; 
the  quality  of  relating  to  the  apostles.  Perry. 

APOSTROPHE,  s.  [irece***.] 
1  In  rhetorick,  a  diversion  of  speech  to  another 
person  than  the  speech  appointed  did  intend 
or  require.  6'asilA. 
9.  In  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
use  of  a  comma ;  as,  tho'  for  though.  Sicift. 

To  APOSTROPHIZE,  e.  a.  [from  apwlrcpne.] 
To  address  by  an  apostrophe.  Pope. 

A'POSTUME.    See  APOSTEME.  Harvey. 

APOTHECARY,  [apothrca,  Lat.  a  repository.] 
A  man  whose  employment  it  is  to  keep  medi- 
cine for  sale.  SottlA. 

A'POTHEGM,  $.  (properly  apophthegm.)  A  re- 
markable saving.  Watts. 

APOTHE'OSIS",  s.  [from  aeo  and  3rif.]  Deifi- 
cation. GortA. 

APOTOME,  a.  [from  avorifisw,  to  cut  off.] 
1  The  remainder  or  difference  of  two  incommen- 
surable quantities. 
5  The  part  remaining  of  an  entire  tone,  after  a 
greater  semitone  has  been  taken  from  it.  Cham. 
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,  Fr.]   To  fright;  to 
Clarendon. 


A'I'OZEM,  *.  [Aws,  from,  and  t>,  «o  ML]  A 

decoct  ion. 
To  APPA'L,  p. 
depress. 

APPA'LEMENT,  «.  [from  appal.]  Depression; 

impression  of  fear.  Bacon. 
A'PPANAGE,  s.  [qppaMfhw,  low  Ut.]  Lands 

set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  younger 

children.  Swxft. 
APPARATUS,  f.  [Lat.]  Tools ;  furniture ;  equi- 

page;  show.  Pope. 
APPA'REL, «.  loppareil,  Fr.] 
l  Dress;  vesture.  Shakenrarr. 

*  External  habiliment*.  Tatter. 
To  APPA'REL,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  dress  ;  to  clothe.  Samuel. 
9  To  corer  or  deck.  Bentley. 
APPARENT,  a.  [appareaf,  Fr.] 
t  Plain  ;  indubitable.  Hooker. 
t  Seeming;  not  real.  Hale. 

3  Visible;  not  secret.  A  iter  burg. 

4  Open ;  evident.  SAaJrespetrre. 

5  Certain  ;  not  presumptive.  Shakespeare. 
APPARENTLY,  ad.  [from  apparent.]  Evident- 

ly  •,  open  I  v.  Tillotsou. 
APPA'RENTNESS,*  i.    Openness;  plainness. 

Ash. 

APPARITION,  •.  [from  appareo,  Ut.] 
1  Appearance;  visibility.  Milton. 

*  A  form  ;  a  vuible  object.  TatUr. 

3  A  spectre)  a  walking  spirit.  Locke. 

4  Something  only  appsrent,  not  real. 

5  The  visibility  of  some  luminary. 
APPA'RITOR,  «.  [from  appartv,  Lat.]  The  lowest 

officer  ft  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  a  summoner. 

Ayl\ffc. 

To  APPA'V,  V.  a.  [eppayer,  old  Fr.]   To  satisfy  ; 

to  content  t  obsolete.  Mil  ion. 

To  APPE'ACH,  v.  a. 

.  1  To  accuse ;  to  inform  against.  Aaron. 

*  To  censure ;  reproach.  Dryden. 
APPE' ACH  WENT,  i.  [from  oppeocA.]  Charge 

exhibited  against  any  man.  H'otton. 
To  APPE'AU  v.  n.  [appello,  Ut.] 
1  To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  another.  Hook. 

8  To  refer  to  another  as  judge.  Stepney. 

3  To  call  another  as  witness.  Locke. 

4  To  charge  with  a  crime.  Shakespeare. 
APPE'AL,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  provocation  from  an  inferiour  to  a  superiour 
judge.  Dry  den. 

*  In  the  common  law,  an  accusation.  Cowell. 

3  A  summons  to  answer  a  charge.  Dryden. 

4  A  call  upon  any  as  witness.  Bacon. 
APPE'ALANT,  i.  [from  appeal.]    He  that  ap- 
peals. Shakeqteare. 

APPE'aLER,  t.  [from  appro/.]   One  who  makes 

an  appeal. 
7b  APPE'AR,  r.  a.  [appareo,  Lat.] 

1  To  he  in  sight ;  to  be  visible.  Prior. 

2  To  became  visible  as  a  spirit.  Aclt. 

3  To  stand  in  the  presence  of  another,  generally 
of  some  superiour.  Ptalmi. 

4  To  be  the  object  of  observation.  Psalms, 
b  To  exhibit  one's  self  before  a  court.  Shakesp. 
a  To  be  made  clear  by  evidence.  Spenser. 
7  To  stem,  in  opposition  to  reality.  Sidney. 

*  To  be  plain  beyond  dispute.  Arbuthnot. 
APPE'ARANCE,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

l  The  act  of  coming  into  sight. 

9  The  thing  seen. 

3  Phenomenon;  any  thing  visible.  GlantilU. 

4  Semblance ;  not  reality.  Dryden. 

5  Outside  show.  Roeert. 
C  Entry  into  a  place  or  company.  Addison. 

7  Apparition  ;  supernatural  visibility.  Addison. 

8  Exhibition  of  the  person  to  a  court.  Shakesp. 
o  Open  circumstance  of  a  case.  Swift. 

10  Presence;  mien.  Addiwn. 

11  Probability,  likelihood.  Bacon. 
APPE'ARER,  s.  [from  the  veib.]    The  person 

that  appears.  Brown. 
APPE'ASABLE,  a.  [from  appease.]   That  may  be 

pacified ;  reconcileable. 
APPE'ASABLENBSS,  «.  [from  appease.]  Recon- 

al«*ble»— 


APP 

To  APPE'ASB,  c.  a.  [appaiser,  Fr.] 
1  To  quiet ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  pea 
8  To  pacify  ;  to  reconcile.  Milton. 
APPE'ASEMENT,  s.  [from  appease.]   A  state  of 
pr««ce.  Htyward. 
APPE'ASER,  s.   [from  appease.]    He  that  paci- 
fies t  he  that  quiets  disturbances. 
APPE'LLANT,  s.  [appetlv,  Lat.  to  call.] 
1  A  challenger.  Shakespeare. 
8  One  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
power.  AyltjTe . 

APPE'LLATE,  s.  [appellatus,  Ut.]   The  person 
appealed  against.  Ayttfe. 
APPELLATION,  t.    [appellatio,  Lat.]  Name; 

word  by  which  any  thing  is  called.  Brown. 
APPE'LLATIVR,  a.     [oppet/alivoas,  Ui.]  A 
name  for  a  whole  rank  of  beings.  Watte. 
APPE'LLATI VE,*  a.   Belonging  to  a  common 
name.  Ash. 
APPE'LLATIVELY,  ad.  [from  appellative.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  nouns  appellative. 
APPE'LLATORY,  a.  [from  appeal.]  That  which 

contains  an  appeal. 
APPE'LLEE,  s.   One  who  Is  appealed  against, 

and  accused. 
To  APPE'ND,  r.  a.  [appendo,  Ut.] 
I  To  hang  any  thing  upon  another.  • 
8  To  add  to  something  as  an  accessory  part. 
APPE'NDAGE,  «.    [French.]   Something  added 
to  another  thing,  without  being  necessary  to  ita 
essence. 
APPE'NDANT,  a.  [French.] 
I  Hanging  to  something  else. 
*  Belonging  to;  annexed.  Rogers. 
APPE'NDANT,*.  That  which  belongs  to  another 
thing.  Grew. 
To  APFE'NDICATE,  ».  a.    [appendo,  Ut.]  To 
add  to  another  thing.  Hale. 
APPENDICATION,  s.  [fn>m  appendicate.]  Ad- 
junct ;  appendage  ;  annexion.  Hale. 
APPE'ND IX,  «.  (appendices,  plur.  Ut.) 
I  Something  appended  or  added.  Stillinrjleet. 
8  An  adjunct  or  concomitant.  H'atts. 
To  APPERTA'IN,  v.  n.  [appartenir,  Fr.] 
1  To  belong  to,  as  of  right.  Ralexeh. 
t  To  belong  to  by  nature.  Bacon. 
APPERTA'INMENT,  s.  [from  appertain.]  That 
which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity.  Skak. 
APPE'RTENANCE,  «.  [appurtenance,  Fr.]  That 
which  belongs  to  another  thing.  Brown. 
APPE'RTIN  ENT.  a.    [from  To  appertain.]  Be- 


Shakespeare. 
.]  Carnal 


longing  ;  relating. 
A'PPETENCE.  \  t.     [appetentia,  Ut 
A'PPETENCY.  I    desire.  Milton. 
APPETIBI'LITY,  s.  [from  appcnW*.]  The  qua- 
lity of  being  desirable.  Bramhall. 
A'PPETIBLE,  a.    [appetibilit,  Ut.]    Desirable » 
that  may  be  the  object  of  appetite.  Bramh. 
A'PPETITE,  s.    [appetHus,  Ut.J 
l  The  natural  desire  of  good.  Hooker. 
8  The  desire  of  sensual  pleasnrc.  Milton. 

3  Violent  longing.  Clarendon. 

4  Keenness  ot  stomach ;  hunger.  Bacon. 
APPETITION,*.  [appeiitto,  Ut.]  Desire.  Ham. 
A'PPETITIVE.a.  That  does  desire.  Hale. 
To  APPLA'UD,  v.  a.   [applaudot  Ut.] 

I  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hands.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  praise  in  general.  .  Pope. 
APPLA'UDER,s.  [from  applaud.]  Ue  that  praise* 

or  commends.  Glanville. 
APPLA'USE,  a.    [applantus,  Ut.]  Approbation 
loudly  expressed ;  praise.  Dryden. 
APPLA'USl  VE,«  a.  Laudative ;  applaud.ng^ 

A'PPLE.  t.    {etppel.  Sax.] 
I  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree.  Pope. 
1  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  Deuteronomy. 

APPLPABLE,  a.  [from  apply.]  That  which  may 
be  applied  ;  applicable.  South. 

APPLPANCE,  t.    [from  apply.]   The  act  of  ap- 
plying I  the  thing  applied.  Shakespeare. 

APPLICABILITY,  s.    (from  applicable.]  The 
quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied.  Digby. 

A'PPLI CABLE,  o.  [rrom  apply.)  That  which  may 
be  applied,  as  properly  relating  to  something. 


• 
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]  Fit. 

BoyU 
In  such 


APP 

A'PPLICABLENBSS, 

nets  ir>  be  applied. 
A'PPLICABLY,  ad.'  [from  applicable.} 

a  manner  us  that  it  may  be  properly'applied. 
APPLICANT,*  »•   One  who  applies;  a  student 

Editor 

A'PPLICATE,  a.  [from  apply.]  A  right  line 
drawn  across  a  cam,  so  as  to  buret  the  di- 
ameter. 

APPLICATION,*,    [from  epwi*.] 
I  The  act  of  applying  any  thing  to 
I  The  thing  applied. 

3  The  act  of  applying  to  any  person.  Swtft 

4  The  employment  of  means  for  a  certain  end 

Locke 
Locke 

Addison, 
Roger*. 
That 


APP 


5  Intensenesa  of  thought ;  close  study 

6  Attention  to  some  particular  affair. 

7  Reference  to  some  case  or  position. 
APPLICATIVE,  a.    [from  apply.] 

A'p'fEfCATORY.  a. 


[from 


prebend*  the  act  of  appl 
A'PPLiCATORY, ».  That 


zxSr 


]  That 


To  APPLY',  r.  a.   [applieo,  Lat.]  Tmyhr 
l  To  put  one  thing  to  another.  DryUen. 
«  To  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound.  Addmcn. 
>  To  make  use  of  as  relative,  or  suitable  to  some 

f  Kina  Wa_  a  


Dryden. 


thing 

4  To  pat  to  a  certain  use. 
b  To  use  as  means  to  an  end.  Jforrra. 

6  To  a*  the  mind  upon }  to  study.  Wo  lis. 

7  To  address  to.  Milton. 

l  To  suit  {  to  agree. 

*  To  have  recourse  to,  as  a  petitioner. 

5  To  attach  by  way  of  influence. 
To  APPCI NT,  u.  a.    {appointer,  Fr.l 

1  To  fix  any  thing. 

*  1°  »eU,« anv  th,n?  bJ  compact.  Judges. 
3  To  e»ubU»h  any  thing  by  decree.  Samud. 
4Tofurni*h  in  all  points;  to  equip;  to  supply 

usa^wfiw^W?"*'  '  SmTSS. 

APPOINTEE,  i   [from  appoint.]  He  that  settles 

or  fixe*  any  thing  or  place. 
APPOINTMENT,?.   [ajuxiiateieaf,  Pr.] 
1  Stipulation.  job, 

8  Decree;  establishment.  Hooker. 

3  Direction ;  order. 

4  Equipment}  furniture. 

5  An  allowance  paid  to  any  man. 
APPORT,*  a.  a.  [od  and  par  to,  Lat.]  To  bring  ; 

To  APIM^RTION,     ■.    [from  porHo,  Lat.f^To 
set  out  in Just  proportions.  Collier. 
APPORTIONMENT,  «.    [from  apportion.}  A 

dividing  into  portions. 
To  A P POS E,  r.  a.   [appouo,  Lat.] 
1  To  put  questions  to.  Bacon. 

*  T"  "P^,y  lo:  »  latinism.  Oarecy. 
APPOSITE,  a.    [appo»#«,  Ut.1    Proper;  fit; 

*fjl  adapted.  IVotton.  Atterbury. 

A  PPOSITELY,  od.    [from  apposite.]  Properly; 

,  i&J  iui,«b'y.  South. 
A'PPOSITENESS,  *.    [from  opposite.]  Fitness; 

propriety ;  suitableness.         ,  HaU. 
APPOSITION,  *.    [appoeitio,  Lat.] 
t  The  addition  of  new  matter.  Arbutknot. 
tf 1n  grammar,  the  putting  of  two  nouns  in  the 
Mme  case. 

To  APPRAI'SE,  r.a.    [eaprecter,  Fr.]   To  set  a 

price  upon  any  thing,  in  order  to  »ale. 
APPRA'ISEMENT.*  *.  [from  appraise.}  The  act 

*«.««aprra,Mn*i  ■  va!a»,k>n-  Ask. 

APPRAISER,  j.    [from  appraise.]    A  person  ap- 

pointed  to  aet  a  price  upon  thing*  to  be  sold. 
To  APPREH E'ND,  a.  a.    lapprehendo,  UtJ 
» To  lay  hold  cm.  ™  Taylor, 

t  To  selae.  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment. 

Clarendon 

3  To  conceive  by  the  mind.  Still  ingjteei. 

ToAPPRE'^^ 

innrrnsudiD,    r.a.    Lirom  npprccier.]  To 
set  n  pr»ce  on  anything;  to  appraise;  to  set 


a  high  value  on  j  to  esteem. 

3S 


ferry. 


APPRECIATION,*  ».    (from  appreciate.]  Valu- 
ation ;  estimation;  appraisement.  Pern. 
APPREH  E'NUER,  s.    [from  apprehend  ]  Con- 
ceiter;  thinker.  GlanriHe. 
APPREH E'NSlBLE,  a.  [from  oppreaewd. ]  That 
.  ri7?*the  npp^hended  or  conceived.  r 
APPREHENSION,  *.    [eppreAeasio,  Lat.] 
I  The  mere  contemplation  of  things.  1 
I  Opinion  ;  sentiments.  South. 

3  The  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  new  ideas, 
or  power  of  concei v  ing  them.  Milton. 

4  F«*'-  Addison. 
i  Suspicion  of  something.  Shakespeare. 
« Seizure.  SftaJreipeure. 

APPREHENSIVE,  a.    [from  oppreaend.] 
i  Quick  to  understand.  Smth. 
«  Fearful.  TiUotson. 
3  Perceptive ;  feeling.  Milton. 
APPREHENSIVELY,  ad.    [from  opprefteam*.] 

In  an  apprehensive  manner. 
APPREH  ENSIVEN  ESS,  s.  [from  opprea^aftre.] 

The  quality  of  being  apprehensive. 
APPRENTICE...    [appreari,  Fr.]   One  that  is 
bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another  man  of 
trade,  upon  condition  that  the  tradesman  shall 
In  the  mean  time  instruct  him  In  his  art. 

To  APPRENTICE,  a.  a.   [from  the  nc 
put  out  to  a  matter  as  an  apprentice. 

APPRE'NTICEHOOD,  *.  [from  appre 
year*  of  an  apprentice's  servitude. 

APPRENTICESHIP,*,  [from  oppreariee.]  The 
years  which  an  apprentice  is  to  pass  under  a 
master.  Digby. 

TbAPPRI'ZE,  r.a.  [apprit,  Fr.]  To  inform; 
to  give  the  knowledge  of. 

To  APPROACH.  ».  a.    [epprocAer,  Fr.l 
l  To  draw  near:  locally.  Sk 

«  To  draw  near,  as  time.  Gay. 

3  To  make  a  progress  toward.  Locftc. 

4  To  come  near,  by  natural  affinity,  or  resem- 
blance. 

To  APPROACH,  r.  a. 

I  To  bring  near  to.  Dryden. 

«  To  come  near  to. 
APPROACH,*,    [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  net  of  drawing  n 

9  Acces*. 

3  Hostile  advance. 

4  Mean,  of  advancing.  Dryden. 
APPROACHABLE,*  a.   Accessible  ;  that  one 

may  reat  h,  go  to,  or  arrive  at.  Perry. 
APPROACH ER,  ».  [from  opprooca.]  The  person 
that  approaches.  Shakespeare. 
APPROACH  LESS,*  a.     Inaccessible;  unap- 
proachable ;  that  cannot  be  approached. Perry. 
APPROACHMENT,  «,    [from  epproocA.]  The 
act  of  coming  near. 


APPROBATION,  s.    [approbatio,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  approving,  or  expressing  himself 
pleaded,  or  satisfied.  Shakespeare. 
9.  The  liking  of  any  thing.  South. 
3  Attestation  ;  support.  Shakespeare. 
APPROBATORY,*  o.   Relating  to  approbation. 

Scott. 

APPROOF,  *.    [from  approve.]  Approbation, 
commendation.  Shakespeare. 
To  APPROPI'NQUE,  r.a.    [appropinquo,  Lat.] 
To  draw  near  to  •.  not  in  use.  //iu/tora*. 
APPROPRIABLE,  a.  {(torn  appropriate.]  That 
may  he  appropriated.  Broum. 
To  APPROPRI  ATE,  r.  a.   [approprier,  Fr.] 
1  To  consign  to  some  particular  use  or  person. 

Roscvmmon. 

8  To  claim  or  exercise  ;  to  take  to  himself  by 
an  exclusive  right.  Milton. 

3  To  make  peculiar;  to  annex.  Locke. 

4  (In  law.)  To  alienate  a  benefice.  Ayhjfe. 
APPROPRIATE,  o.  [from  the  verb.]  Peculiar ; 

con*igned  to  some  particular  use  or  person ; 
belonging  peculiarly.  Stilling -fleet . 

IPPROPRl  ATENESS,*  ».  A  fit  nee*  to  be  appro- 
priated. Scott. 

APPROPRIATION,  *.   [from  appropriate  ] 
I  The  application  of  somethiug  to  a  particular 
purpose.  Locke. 
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4  The  claim  of 
3  The  fixing  a 


Skak. 
to  a  word 


thing  as 

a  word. 
"Locke. 

4  (In  law.)  A  severing  of  a  benefice  ecclesiasti- 
cal to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  tone 
religious  house,  or  dean  and  chapter,  bishop-' 
rick,  or  college.  Cowell. 
APPROPRIATOR,  «.  [from  appropriate.]  He 
that  is  possessed  or  an  appropriated  benefice. 

APPROVABLE,  a.  [from  approve.]  Thatw'liu* 
merits  approbation.  Brown. 
APPROVAL,  (.   [from  approce.]  Approbation. 

Temple. 

APPROVANCE,*.  [from  approve.]  Approbation. 


To  APPROVE,  ».  a.  [approuter,  Fr.] 
t  To  like ;  to  be  pleased  with.  Hooker. 
Q  To  express  liking.  Locfce. 
9  To  prove  :  to  show.  Tillotjon. 
4  To  experience  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
6  To  make,  or  show ;  tube  worth;  of  approbation. 

Rogers 

APPROVEMENT,  i.    [from  approve.]  Appro- 
bation; liking.  llayward. 
APPROVER,  t.    [(torn  approve.] 

1  He  that  approves. 

2  He  that  makes  trial.  Skakeneare. 

3  (In  law.)   One  that,  confessing  felony  of  him- 
self, accuses  another.  Cowell. 

APPROXIMATE,  ad.    [from  ad  and  proximus, 
Ut.]   Near  to.  Brown. 
To  APPROXIMATE.**,  a.  To  draw  near ;  draw 
on ;  to  appropinquate ;  to  approach.  Perry. 
APPROXIMATION,!,  [froirVopprviineie.] 
I  Approach  to  any  thing.  Brown. 

4  Continual  approach  nearer  still, and  nearer,  to 
the  quantity  sought. 

APPU'LSE,  «.  [appuUuM,  Lat.]  The  act  of  strik- 
ing against  any  thing.  Holder. 

APPfJ'RTENANCE,*  «.  (In  law.)  That  which 
belongs  to  something  else,  which  is  considered 
as  a  principal ;  adjunct. 

A'PRICOT,  or  A'PRICOCK,  «. 
sunny.]   A  kind  of  wallfruit. 

A'PRIL...  [Aprils;  Lat.]  The  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  January  counted  first.  Ptacham. 

A'PKON,  i. 

I  A  cloth  hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  dress 
clean.  Addison. 
I  A  piece  of  lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole  of 
a  great  gun. 

t.    [from  apron  and  aura.]  A 


Lat. 


workman  ; 
TIiONED,< 


A  PSIS,  $.  aptidet  plural.  fi^K.] 
apsis  is  denominated  aphelion,  or 
lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 

YR*  ft*-*  1*0 

4  Having  a  tendency  to. 
a  Inclined  to;  led  to. 
4  Ready ;  quick. 
J  Qui* lifted  for. 
To  APT.  v.  a.   fauns,  Lat.] 


Pope. 
The  higher 

t  j  the 


i  o  nri.  v.  a.  \apm 

I  To  suit;  to  adapt. 
4  To  fit;  to  qualify 
7b  A'PTATE,  r.  a. 


A'PTITUDE,  t.  [Prench.] 

t  Fitness. 

4  Tendency. 

9  Disposition. 
A'PTLY,  ad.    [from  apt.] 

I  Properly;  fitly 


Hooker. 
Hooker. 
Bentley. 
Shakespeare. 
Sidney. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Denham. 
To  make  fit. 

bailey. 


Decay  of  Piety, 
f  Piety. 
Locke. 


•  Justly;  pertinently.  Addison. 
S  Readily;  acutely)  as,  he  learned  his  businesa 


very  aptly. 
A'PTNESS.s.   [from  apt.] 
I  Fitness  j  suitableness. 

4  Disposition  to  any  thing. 

5  Quickness  of  apprehension. 
4  Ten<" 


KorrU. 


idency 
A'PTOTE,  i 


[of  a  and  wWh.] 
J  with  ca  - 
44 


aeon. 
Addison. 
A  noun  which 


ARB 

A'QUA,  u    fUtJ  Water. 

A 'QUA  FORTIS.  HLat.]  A  corrosive  liquor  made 
by  distilling  purified  nitre  with  calcined  vitriol, 
or  rectified  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  strong  heat  i  the 
liquor,  which  rises  in  fumes  red  as  blood,  being 
collected,  is  the  spirit  of  nitre  or  aqua  forts*. 
^_  Chamberi. 

A 'QUA  MARINA.  This  stone  seems  to  me  to 
he  the  beryllus  of  Pliny.  Woodward. 

A'QUA  REGiA.  [Latin.]  An  acid  water,  ao 
called  because  It  dissolves  gold,  the  king  of 
metals.  Chamber*. 

A  QUA*  R I  US,*  s.    [Utin.]    (In  astronomy.)  A 
constellation ;  the  eleventh  sign  in  tT 
diac  ;  the  water  bearer. 

A'QUA  VITJE.   rut.]   Brandy,  either 
or  prepared  with  aroinaticks. 

AQUATICK.  a.    [ooiuuictt*,  Ut.] 
I  That  inhabits  the  water.  Ray. 
4  That  growi  in  the  water.  Mortimer. 

A'Ql'ATILE,  a.  [agtutrilu,  Ut.]  That  inhabits 
the  water.  Brown. 

A'QUEDUCT,  s.  {aquafdmctus,  Ut.]  A  convey- 
ance made  for  carrying  water.  Addxton. 

A'QUEOUS,  a.  [from  a***,  water,  Ut.]  Watery. 


A'QUEOUSNBSS,  «.    [aquotitas,  Ut.] 
tshncss. 

A'QUILINB,a.  [aoailraar,  Ut.]  Resembling  an 
eagle ;  when  applied  to  the  note,  hooked. 

Dryden. 

AQUOSE,  o.  [aeee,  Ut.]  Watery  |  having  the 
qualities  of  water. 

AQl'OSITY.  s.    [from  oeaese.]  Waterinesa. 

A.  R.  anno  regni;  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  reign. 

A'RABLE,  o.  [ore,  Ut.]  Fit  for  the  plough ;  fit 
for  tillage.  Dryden. 

A'RAC,  s.  A  spirituous  liquor,  Imported  from  the 
East  Indies.  Ash. 

ARACIINOI'DES,  *.  [from  <V&X"fe  a  spider, 
and  trice,  form.l  One  of  the  tunicka  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  cob- 
web. Dcrham. 

AREOMETER,*  *.  [Afswar,  thin,- and  M«1t*«.  to 

•TyMoUMiulds*.n  ,0*trumeDl  10  meMart  tne  *J- 

A'RAlGNER, «.   A  term  in  fortification. 

ARA'NEOLS,  a.  (aranea,  Ut.  a  cobweb.]  Re. 
sembline  a  cobweb.  Dtrkam, 

ARAT10N,  s.  [aratio,  Ut.]  The  act  or  practice 
of  ploughing. 

A'RATORY,  a.  [arc,  Ut.  to  plough.]  That  con- 
tributes to  tillage. 

ARATURE;*  s.   Tillage.  Scott. 

A'RBALIST,  «.  [areas  and  aaiuta.]  A< 


A'RBITER,  s.  [Ut.l 
t  A  judge  appointed  by  the  parties,  to  whose  de- 
termination they  voluntarily  submit.  Bacon. 
9  A  judge.  Temple. 
ARBITRABLE,  a.    [orWlror,  Ut.]  Arbitrary; 

depending  upon  the  will.  SpeJman. 
ARBITRAMENT,  ».  [erWfror,  Ut.]  Will;  de- 
termination ;  choice.  Milton. 
ARBITRARILY,  od.    [from  arttrrary.]  With 
no  other  rule  than  the  will  ;  despotically ;  ab- 
solutely. Dryden. 
ARBITRARINESS,**.  Tyranny  ;  despotism. 

  Temple. 

ARPiITRA'RIOUS,  a.    [arMtrartaa,  Lat.]  Arbi- 
trary t  depending  on  the  will.  AWrris. 
ARBITRA'RIOUSLY,  od.     [from  orWtrarm.] 
Arbitrarily;  according  to  mere  will  and  plea- 
sure, (isanville. 
A'RBITRARY,  a.    Tarbitraritu,  Ut.] 
l  Despotick  ;  absolute, 
a  Depending  on  no  rule;  capricious. 
To  A'KBfTRATE,  v.  a.    [orWxror,  Ut.] 
1  To  decide  ,  to  determine.  Skuketveare. 
i  To  judge  of.  MUum. 
To  A'RBITRATB,  *.a.  To  give  judgment.  South. 
ARBITRARINESS,  s.    [from  arbitrary. j  Des- 
poticalness:  tyranny.  Temple. 
ARBITRATION,  a.   [from  erfcirror,  Ut.]  The 

mutually 


determination  or  a 
agreed  on  by  the  partita 


comcoSng? 
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ARBITRATOR,  t.    [from  arbit, atf.] 

1  An  extraordinary  judge  between  party  and 
party,  crimen  by  their  mutual  content.  Coved. 

t  A  governour ;  a  president.  Milton. 

3  He  that  has  the  power  of  prescribing  to  others 
without  limit  or  control  Addison. 

4  The  determiner.  Shakespeare. 

A^BprViX**'*  }•*  A  female  arbitrator,  Ash. 
a RBITREM ENT,  ».   [nrtttror,  Ut.J 
J  Decision  ,  determination.  Hayward. 

2  Compromise.  Bacon. 
A'RBORARY.  a.    {arbonHui,  Ut.]  Belonging 

AE30REOUS,  a.  [arboTeiu,  Utin.]  Belonging 
to  treei.  Brow. 
ARBORET.  «.   [arbor.  Utin,  a  tree.]  A  small 


Growing  like  trees  %  re- 
sembl  i  ne  trees.  Ash  . 

ARBOR  I  ST,  «.  [arborittt,  Pr.]  A  naturalist  who 
makes  trees  his  study.  Huwet. 
A'RBOROL'3,  a.   [arbor,  Latin.]    Belonging  to 
» tree.  Milton. 
ARBOl'R,  i.    [arbor,  Utin,  a  tree.]    A  bower  , 
with  green  branches  of  trees. 

I.]  Any  mtle^rub! 
Ut.]   A  strawberry  tree. 

May. 

ARC,«.   [areas,  Utin.l 
I  A  segment ;  a  part  of  a  circle, 
f.  An  arch. 

AHCA'DE,  s.    [French]   A  continued 

«alk  arched  over. 
ARCA'SVM,  $.  in  the  plural  areas 

A  secret. 
ARCH,  t.    [arc**,  Utin.] 

I  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the  half.  Locke, 


A'RBUSCLE,  # 


Nevlon. 

Pope. 
•rch  ,  a 

Pvpr. 
[Utin.] 


Ut.] 


C  A  building  in  form  of  a 

nsed  Tor  bridges. 
J  Vault  of  heaven. 

4  A  chief:  obsolete. 
7oARCH.  e.o,  [t 

1  To  build  arches. 

5  To  cover  with 
3  To  form  into  arches. 

ARCH,  «.    (from  ifX6?.  chief.] 
I  Chief;  of  the  first  class. 
«  Wagguh  }  mirthful. 
ARCHAIOLO'GICAL,*  a. 
Belonging  to  archaiology 


nt 


of  a  circle, 
jyrydm. 
Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare, 

Am. 


tfeiong.r 
ARCHAlO 


Skakespeare. 

Sw\ft. 

[fmm  crehaiology.] 
Aih. 


LOGY,*  «.  [ifxmoc,  ancient. And  >*yoc, 


discourse]  A  discourse  on  antiquity  ;  a  treatise 


ARCHAISM.*  s.  [aVxaaoc,  ancient.]  An  ancient 
or  obsolete  phrase,  Ice.  Watts. 
ARCH  A'N  GEL,        [artkanwelut,  Ut.]   One  of 
the  highest  order  of  angels.  Norrit. 
ARCHA'NGEL,  f.    [Jaauaaa,  Utin.]    A  plant, 

called  also  deadnetlle, 
ARCHANGE'LICK,  a.  [from  orcaanff i.]  Belong- 
ing to  archangels.  Milton. 
ARCHBE'ACON,  s.     [art*  and  beacon.]  The 
chief  place  or  prospect  or  of  signal.  drew. 
ARCHBl'SHOP,  ».    fore*  and  bishop.]  A  bishop 
of  the  first  class,  who  superintends  the  conduct 
of  other  bi*hops  his  suffragans.  Shakespeare. 
ARCHBPSHOPRICK.S.  ttrom  crcAfcisAop.]  The 
state,  province,  or  jurisdiction,  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Clarendon. 
ARCHCHA'NTBR,  «•   [arc*  and  caaater.]  The 


ARCHDE^ 


ACON,  t. 


Ut.]  One 


Ayiiffe. 

ARCHDE'ACONRY,  s.     [arratdi/iconatK*,  Ut.] 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  archdeacon. 

Corev. 

ARCHDE'ACONSHIP,  i.  [from orcMeaeea.]  The 

office  of  an  archdeacon. 
ARCHDU'KE.  *.    [arcfcidai,  Ut.]   A  title  given 
sovereiga  princes,  as  of  Austria  and 

CHESS,  t.  [arch  and  aacaew.]  A  title 
SI 


ARD 

given  to  the  sister  rr  daughter  of  the  archduke 
of  Austria,  or  to  the  wife  of  an  archduke  of 
Tuscany. 

ARCHDU'CHY.*  s.  The  territory  of  an  arch- 
duke  or  archduchess  }  an  archdukedom.  Ash. 

ARCHfllJREDOM  *  a.   An  archduchy.  Ath. 

ARCHPHILO'SOPHER,  [arc* and  phxloeopher .] 
Chief  philosopher.  Hooker. 

ARCH  PRE  LATE,  i.  [arch  and  prelate.]  Chief 
Prc>»te.  Hooker. 

ARCHPRE'SBYTER...  [ere* and preaAf ter.]  Chief 
presbyter.  AvlifTe. 

ARCHAIOLO'GICK,  a.  [from  erefcawkgy.]  Re- 
lating to  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 

ARCH  AIO*  LOGY,  ».  [ofXaw  and  >w]  A  dis- 
course on  antiquity. 

ARCHAISM,  s.  [«<x«,*,f^  ]  An  tncient  plirate, 
or  mode  of  expression.  Watte. 

A'RCHED,  part.  a.  [from  To  area.]  Bent  in  the 
form  of  an  arch.  Shakespeare. 

ARCHER,  s.  [arcarr,  Fr.  from  areas,  Utin.  a 
bnw.1    He  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 

A'RCHERY.  i.  [from  arcArr.] 

1  The  use  of  the  bow. 

2  The  act  of  shooting  with  the  bow. 

3  The  art  of  an  archer.  Cro'iAaw. 
A'RCHES-COt  RT,  s.  [from  arc  Acs  and  coart.] 

The  chief  and  most  ancient  consistory  that  be- 
longs to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
debating  of  spiritual  clauses,  so  called  from 
Bow-cburch  in  London,  where  it  is  kept,  whose 
top  is  raised  of  stone  pillars,  built  archaise. 

Cover*. 

A'RCHETYPE,  s.  [anhetypum,  Ut.]  The  ori- 
ginal of  which  any  resemblance  is  made. 

Wuttt. 

ARCHETYPAL,  a.  [arehetapms,  Ut.]  Original. 

Norrit. 

ARC  HI  DIA'CONAL,  a.  [frnm  arc hidiaeonus,  Lit.] 

Relongina  to  an  arohdeacon. 
ARC  HI  EPISCOPAL,  a.     [from  arthiepitcopus, 

Ut.]    Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 
ARCHITECT,  s.  [ureAii^io*,  Ut  ] 
I  A  professor  of  the  ait  of  building.  Wbtton. 
«  A  builder.  Mtltom. 

3  The  contriver  of  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
ARCHITE'CTIVE,  a.  [frnm  architect.]  That  per- 
forms the  works  of  architecture.  Derham. 

ARCHITECTO'N  ICK,  a.  [from  afX°c>  chief,  and 
Tsrrwr,  an  artificer.]  That  baa  the  power  and 
skill  of  an  architect.  Boyle. 

ARCHITECTURE,  ».  [are attectaro,  Ut.] 
1  The  art  or  science  of  building.  Btackmore. 
*  The  effect  or  performance  of  the  science  of 
building.  Bnrnet. 

ARCHITRAVE,  s.  [from  i&r,  chief,  and  trabs, 
Ut.]  That  part  of  a  column  which  lies  im- 
mediately upon  the  the  capita!,  and  is  the 
lowest  member  of  the  entablature.       Wot  ton. 

ARCHIVES,  s.  without  a  singular  [arcAira,  Ut.J 
The  places  where  records  or  ancient  writings 
are  kept.  Gov.  of  the  Tongne. 

ARCHWISE,  ad.  [arc*  and  wise.]  In  the  form 
of  an  arch.  Ayhffe. 

ARCTATION,  s.  [from  arcm,  Ut.]  Confine- 
ment to  a  narrow  compass. 

ARCTICK.  a.  [from  ityicc.]  Northern:  lying 
under  the  arctna,  or  bear.  Philips. 

ARCUATE,  a.  [orcaatas,  Ut.]  Bent  in  form  of 
an  arch.  .Bacon. 

ARCUATION,  s.  [from  arcsjat*.] 
I  The  act  of  bending  any  thing ;  incurvation. 

4  The  suteof  being  bent;  curvity,  or  crooked- 
ness. 

3  (In  gardening.)  The  method  of  raising  br 
layers  such  trees  as  cannot  be  raised  fiom  seed, 
by  bending  down  to  the  ground  the  branches 
which  sprint  from  the  offsets. 

ARCUBA'LISTER,  i.  [from  areas  and  balista.] 
A  crossbow- man.  Camden. 

ARD,  [Sax.]  Signifies  natural  disposition  t  as, 
GvlAard,  is  a  divine  temper.  Gibson. 

ARD,*  [aerd,  TeuL  nature,  dn position.]  A  ter- 
mination added  to  English  words,  sfgnifyisg 
Quality,  as  drunkard,  do  ford :  also  Costard.  a 
divire  temper,  the  name  of  a  man.  Bailey. 
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A'RDENCT,        )s.  [from  ardent.]     Ardour } 
A'HDF.NTNBSS,*  j    eagerness ;  warmth  or  af- 
fection. 

A'RDENT,  a.  [ardeai,  Lat.  burning.] 

I  Hot;  burning;  Aery.  Nevton. 

t  Fierce;  vehement.  Dryden. 

3  Passionate  ;  affectionate.  Prior. 
A'RDENTLY,  ad.  [from  ardent. 1  Eagerly  j  af- 
fectionately. Sprat. 
A'RDOUR,  i.  la-dor,  Lat.  beat.] 

1  Heat. 

8  Heat  of  affection as  love,  desire, 


3  The  person  ardent  or  bright.  Milton. 
ARDU'ITY,  *.   [from  ardaoas.]    Height ;  dim- 

A'RDUOUS,  «.  [«rd«s»,  Lat.] 
1  Lofty;  hard  to  climb.  Pope. 
*  Dimmit. 

A'RDUOUSNESS,  «.  [from  arduout.] 
ci  i  tH  cru !  t  y . 

ARE.   The  third  peraon  plural  of  the 

tense  of  the  verb  To  BE. 
A  REA,  i  fUtin.] 

I  The  surface  contained  between  any  line*  or 
boundaries.  tVattt. 
t  Any  open  surface.  Wotton. 

To  ARE' AD.  e.  a.  [aredan,  Sax.  to  counsel.)  To 
advise;  to  direct.  Milton. 

AREFA'CTION.  •.  [ore/ado,  Lat.]  The  state  of 
growing  dry  ;  the  act  of  drying.  line  n. 

To  A'REFY,  n.  a.  [ere/curie,  Lat  ]  To  dry  ;  to 
exhaust  of  moisture.  Bacon. 

ARE'NA,*  ».  [Lat. J  Sand ;  small  gravel ;  gravel 
bred  in  the  human  body.  Ash. 

A  REN f  A'CEOUS,  a.  [arena,  Ut.]  Sandv ;  having 
the  Qualities  of  sand,  tyoodvmrd. 

ARENATfON,*  s.  (In  physic.)  [from  arenaceous.} 
A  kind  of  dry  bath,  where  the  fort  of  the  pa- 
tient are  placrd  un  hot  sand.  Ath. 

ARENCSE,  a.  [from  areaa.  Lat.]  Sandy ;  full  of 
sand. 

ARE'NULOUS,  a.  [from  arena/a,  Lat.]  Full  of 
small  tand ;  gravelly. 

AREOT1CK,  a.  [iaawmna.]   Efficacious  in 
ing  the  pores  ;  attenuant. 

ARETO'LOGY,*  s.  [«?«?%  virtue,  and  Xeyx,  a  dis- 
course]  A  treatise  on  morality.  Ath. 

A'RGAL,*  or \:  (In  chemistry.)     Dried  lees 

A'RGOL,*  j  slicking  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel ; 
tartar.  Ath. 

A'ROENT,*  «.  (In  heraldry.)  The  white  colour 
in  coats  of  arms.  Bailey. 

A'RGEN T,  a.  [from  argentam,  Lat.  silver.] 
I  Having  the  white  colour  used  in  the  coats  of 

gentlemen, 
t  Silver ;  bright  like  silver. 

A'RGIL,  s.  [argilla,  Lat.l    Potters  cTsy. 

ARGILLACEOUS,  a.  [from  argil.]  Clayey ; 
consisting  of  argil,  or  potters  clay. 

ARGI'LLOUS,  a.  [from  argil.]  Consisting  of 
cla  v  ;  clay  is  h  i  containing  clay.  Brown. 

A'RGOsY,  «.  [from  .drgo,  the  name  of  Jason's 
ship.]  A  large  vessel  for  merchandise  \  a  car- 
rack. 

7b  A' KG  I  E,  r.  a.  Urgno,  Lat.] 

I  To  reason  ,  to  offer  reasons. 

ft  To  persuade  by  argument. 

3  To  dispute. 
7b  A'RGUE,  r.  a. 

I  To  prove  any  thing  by 

8  To  debate  any  question 

3  To  prove,  as  an  argument. 

4  To  charge  with,  as  a  crime 
A'RGUER,  *.  [from  argue.] 

iters  a  controvert i<t. 


Locke. 
Cn ngrer e . 
Locke. 


Dryden. 
A  reason  cr ;  a  dis- 
Atterbury. 


pute 

A'RGUMENT,  i.  [argument***,  Lat.l 
I  A  reason  alleged  for  or  against  any  thing. 

Locke. 

of  any  discourse  or  writing. 

Sprat. 

ummed  up  by  way 
of  abstract.  Dryden. 
4  Controversy.  Locke. 
AROUME'NTAUa.  [from  argument.]  Belonging 
(0 argument;  reasoning.  Pope. 


ARM 

ARGU  MENTATION,  s.  [from  orgameat.] 

soning:  the  act  of  reasoning.  iVutn. 

ARGUMENTATIVE,  o.  [from  argument.]  Con- 
sisting of  argument)  containing  argument. 

ARGU M ErNTATI VELY,*  ad.   By  s»ay  of  argu- 
ment. Ash. 
A'RGUTE,  a.  [argute,  Ital.  argutus,  Lat.] 
I  Subtle,  witty  j  sharp. 

9  Shrill. 

A'RID,  a.  [aridiu,  Lat.]    Dry;  parched  up.  Arb. 
ARI  DITY,  s.  [from  arid.] 
1  Dryness  ;  siccity.  Arbulhnot. 
9  A  kind  of  Insensibility  in  devotion,  contrary  to 
unction  or  tenderness.  N orris. 
A "Kirs,  s.  [Ut.]  The  ram  ;  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiack.  Thcmsvn. 
To  ARl'ETATE,  e.a.  [arieto,  Lat.] 
1  To  butt  like  a  ram. 

ft  To  strike  in  imitation  or  the  blows  which  rams 

give  with  their  heads. 
AH  I ET  ATI  ON,  s.  [from  arxetate.] 
1  The  act  of  butting  like  a  ram. 
9  The  act  of  battering  with  an  engine  called  a 
ram.  Bacon. 
S  The  act  of  striking  or  conflicting  in  genersl.  Gl. 
ARIE'TTA,  s.  [Ital.]  (In  musicf.)   A  short  air, 

song,  or  tune. 
ARI'GHT,  ad.  [from  a  and  right.] 
1  Rightly;  without  mental  errour.         Dry  Jen. 
9  Riiihtly ;  without  crime.  Ptalms. 
3  Rightly ;  without  failing  of  the  end  designed. 


.aying; 
Br  oxen. 


Drydetf. 
Etdrai. 
Matt. 
Isaiah. 
Dryden. 


ARIOLATION.s.  ihariolut,  Lat.] 

vaticination. 
To  ARI'SE,  v.  st.  pret.  arose,  part. 

I  To  mount  upward  as  the  sun. 

9  To  get  up  as  from  sleep,  or  from  rest. 

I  To  come  into  view,  as  from  obscurity. 

4  To  revive  from  death. 

5  To  proceed,  or  have  its  original. 
0  To  enter  upon  a  new  station. 
7  To  commence  hostility. 

ARI'STA,**.  (In  botany.)  Awn 
like  beard  proceeding  from 
or  corn. 

ARISTOCRACY,  s.  [ixnc  and  ufemw.]  That 
form  of  government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  the  nobles.  Svtft. 

ARI'STOCRAT,*  s.  [from  aristocracy.]  A  favourer 
of  aristocracy.  Perry. 

ARISTOCRA'TICAU  a.  [from  aristocracy.]  Re- 
lating to  aristocracy.  Ayltft. 

ARISTOCRATICALLY,*  ad.  In  an  aristocratical 
manner.  Editor. 

ARISTOCRATICALNESS,  s.  [from 
i        An  aristocrat ical  state. 

ARITHMANCY,  ».  [ it-,\»s;  and  jWiw.]  A 
tellinr  future  events  by  numbers. 

ARITHMETICAL,  a.  [from  arithmetiek.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  method  of  arithmetics 


ARITHMETICALLY,  ad.  [from  aritfcuMtica/.] 

In  an  arithmetical  manner. 
ARITHMETIC  IAN,  s.  [from  aritamecick.1  A 

master  of  art  of  numbers.  Addnon. 
AR1THMETICK,  s.  [dftfipec  and  ***>».]  The 

science  of  numbers ;  the  art  of  computation. 


ARK,  s.  [area,  Lat.  a  chest.] 
1  A  vessel  to  swim  upon  the  water,  usually  ap- 
plied to  that  in  which  Noah  was  preserved  from 
the  universal  deluge.  Milton. 
9  The  repository  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  the 
Jews.  Calmet. 
ARM,  $.  [earn,  eorm,  Sax  ] 
I  Tlie  limb  which  reaches  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand.  Dryden. 
9  The  large  bough  of  a  tree.  Sidary. 

3  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea.  Mirm. 

4  Power;  might.  Shakespeare. 
ARM's  END,  s.  A  due  distance.  A  phrase  taken 

from  boxing.  Sidney. 
To  ARM,  r.  a.  [or mo,  Lat.] 
I  To  furnish  with  armour  of  defence,  or  weapons 
of  offence.  Pope. 


ARM 

%  To  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  strength 


ARR 


S  To  furnish ;  to  fit  up. 

A  To  provide  against.  Spenser. 
To  ARM,  ».  a.   To  take  arms;  to  be  fitted  with 

•no*.  Shakespeare. 
ARM. V DA,  i.  [Span,  a  fleet  of  war. ]   An  arma- 
ment for  sea.  Fairfax. 
ARMADI'  LLO,  $.  [Span.]  A  fourfootcd  animal 

of  BraaiL  as  big  as  a  cat,  with  a  snout  like  a 

kog.  a  rail  like  a  lirard,  and  feet  like  a  hedge- 

bfg.    He  is  armed  all  over  with  hard  scale* 

like  armour. 
ARMAMENT,  «.  rarmamntum,  Lat.]    A  force 

equipped  for  war. 
ARMAME'NTARY,  s.  [armamentarium,  Latin.] 

An  armoury  \  an  arsenal. 
A'RMATURL,    s.    [arrnatura,    Lat.]  Armour; 

something  to  defend  the  body  from  hurt.  Ray. 
A  RMED  CHAIR,  t.  [from  armed  and  ekoir.]  An 

elbow  chair. 
ARME'NIAN  BOLE,  t.   A  fatty  medicinal  kind 

of  earth,  of  apale  reddish  colour. 
ARME'NIAN  STONE,  s.   A  mineral  stone  or 

earth  of  a  blue  colour,  spotted  with  green, 

black,  and  yellow. 
AR  MENTAL,    1 o.   [amentalis,  or  armentinus, 
ARME'NTINE,  J     Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  " 

or  h^rd  of  cattle. 
ARMENTO'SE,  a.  [armentonu,  Let.] 

A  HMGAl'NT,  «.  [from  arm  and  giniaf .]  Slender 
as  the  arm.  Shakespeare. 

Alt  If- HOLE,  i.  [from  arm  aud  Aote.]  The  cavity 
under  the  shoulder.  Bacon. 

A'RMIGER.*  ».  [arma,  arms,  and  gem,  to  bear, 
Lat.]    An  armour  bearer ;  an  esquire.  Ath. 

ARMI'GEROUS  a.  [from  armiger,  Lat.]  Bear- 
ing arms. 

AKM  I'LLA,*  s.  [Lat.]   A  bracelet  or  jewel  worn 
on  the  arm  ;  an  iron  ring  or  hoop  in  which  the* 
gudgeon  or  a  wheel  runs.  Ath. 

A'RMILLARY.  a.  [from  armitla.  Lat.]  Resem- 
bling a  bracelet.  Iforrb. 

A'RM  1LLATED,  «.  [armillatm,  Lat.]  Having 
bracelets. 

A'RM  J  N  US,  s.  (lo  a  ship.)  The  same  with  waste- 
clothe*. 

ABMITOTENCE,  t.  [from  arma  and  potenHm, 

Lat.]    Power  in  war. 
ARM  I' POTENT,  o.  [armxpotens  Lat.]  Powerful 

in  arms  ;  mighty  in  war.  Dryden. 
AKMISO'NANT,*  a.   [arma,   and  «mo,  Lt.] 

Rustling  with  armour.  Ath. 
A'RMISTICE,  a.  [ermuticiei*,  Latin.]    A  short 

truce. 

A'RM  LESS,*  a.  [arm  and  /ess  ]   Without  arms: 
A'RM  LET,  :  [from  ana.] 
I  A  little  arm. 

*  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm. 
3  A  bracelet  for  the  arm.  Dmne. 
AR\f  0*N1ACK,  s.  (erroneously  written  for  am- 
asowioe*.)   A  sort  of  volatile  salt.  See  AMMO- 
MACK. 
A'KMORKR,  s.  [ermorier,  Fr.] 
I  He  that  makes  armour,  or  weapons.  Pope. 
S  He  that  dresses  another  in  armour.  Shakesp. 
ARMCR1AL,  a.  [armorial,  Fr.]    Belonging  to 
the  arms  or  escutcheons  of  a  family 


.]  A  person  skilled 

J.  «^,ed  for  use. 

South. 
Milton. 
Spenser. 


A'RMORIST,*.  [from 

in  heraldry. 
A'RMORY,  *.  [from 
I  The  place  In  which 

9  Armour ;  arms  of 
3  En* i en»  armorial. 

ARMOUR,  s.  [armatura,  Lat.]   Defensive  arms. 

Soar A. 

A  RMOUR  BEARER,  •.  [from  armour  and  bear.] 
He  that  carries  the  armour  of  another.  Dryd. 
A  RMPIT,  «.  [from  arm  and  pit.]    The  hollow 
place  under  the  shoulder.  Sw\ft. 
ARMS,  s.  witAcmr  the  ting,  number,  [arma.  Lat.] 
I  Weapons  of  offence,  or  armour  of  defence.  Pope. 
*Attate  of  hostility.  Shakespeare. 
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MiltWL 


to  obey  one 

Locke. 


4  Action  ;  the  act  of  taking  arms. 

*  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 
A'RMY. :  forasee,  French.] 

1  A  collection 
man. 

8  A  great  number. 
AROMATICAL,  1„  r#. 
AROMATICK,  )«•  Cfrom 

I  Spicy. 

I I  Fragrantjsstrong.scented  Pope. 
AROMATICJCS,  i.  Spices.  Raleigh. 
AROMATIZATION,  s.  {from  aromatize.]  The 

act  of  scenting  with  spices. 
To  ARO'MATIZR,  v.  a.  [from  aroma,  Lat.  spice.] 
I  To  scent  with  spices;  to  impregnate  with 
•P'<*«-  Bacon. 


spice.] 


9  TO  seen  I is  ... 

ARO»SE.   The  preterit  of  the  verb  arise. 


to  perfume, 
preterit  of  . 
[from  a  and  roand.] 


About}  encircling, 
«.  [a  and  route.]  , 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
so  as  tu 
Dryden. 


ARO'UND,  ad. 
1  In  a  circle. 
9  On  every 
ARO'UND, 

encompass. 
To  ARO»USB,  v 
I  To  wake  from  sleep.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  raise  up  j  to  excite.  Thornton. 
ARO'W.od.  [a  and  rutr.]    In  a  row.  Stlntu 

A'RQUEHUSE,  t.  A  hand-gun.  Bacon. 
AKotlEBUSA'DE,  s.  [from  org uebuse.]  The  S£ 

of  an  arquebus**. 
ARQUEBUSA'DE,*  a.   Distilled  from  particular 
ingredients,  as  artjuebusade  watt  r.  Chester/. 
A'RQUEBUSIBR,  t.  [from  arquebuse.]    A  soldier 
armed  with  an  arquebuse.  Knotles. 
ARRA'CH,  t.   One  of  the  quickest  plant*  both  in 
coming  up  and  running  to  seed.  Mortimer. 
ARRA'CR,  i.    A  spirit  procured  by  distillation 
from  a  vegetable  mice  called  toddy,  which  flows 
by  incision  out  of  the  cacoa-nut  tree. 
To  ARRA'IGN,*.  o.  [arranger,  Fr.  to  set  in  order.] 
1  To  set  a  thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place  :  a  pri- 
soner is  said  to  be  arraigned,  when  he  is  brought 
forth  to  his  trial.  Coreell. 
9  To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  faults  in  general,  as 

in  controversy,  or  in  satire. 
ARRA'IGNMENT,  s.  [from  arraign.] 

arraigning ;  a  charge. 
7b  ARRA'NGB,  r.  a.  [arranger.  Ft.] 
the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 
ARRA'NGEMENT.  s.  [from  arrange  ]  The  act  of 
putting  in  proper  order ;  the  state  of  being  put 
in  order.  Chcyne. 
A' H RANT,  a.  [from  errant.]   Bad  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Dry  dm. 
A'RRANTLY,  ad.   [from  arrant.]  Corruptly; 

shamefully.  UEUraniie. 
A'RRAS,  s.  [from  ivrros,  a  town  in  Artois.]  Ta- 
pestry. Denham. 
ARRA'UGHT,  a.   Seised  by  violence :  o«  of  use. 

Spenser. 
ARRA'Y,  ».  [array,  Fr.] 

I  Order,  chiefly  of  war.  Milton. 
%  Dress.  Dry  den. 

3  (In  law.]  The  ranking  or  setting  forth  of  a 


South. 
The  act  of 
Drydesj. 
To  nut  in 
C  heyne . 


jury  impannelled  on  a  cause. 
d  ARRA'Y,  v.  a.  [arroyer,  old  Fr.] 


To 

I  To  put  in  order. 
9  To  deck  ,  to  dress.  Dryd  en. 

ARRA'YERS,  i.  [from  array.]   Officers  who  a*, 
ciently  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly 
appointed  in  their  armour.  Covoell. 
ARRE'AR,  ad.  [arrierc,  fr.]  Behind:  the  pri- 
mitive signification,  though  not  now  in  use. 

Spenser. 

ARRE'AR.  s.    That  which  remains  behind  un- 
paid, though  due.  Locke. 
ARRE'AR  AGE,  s.  The  remainder  of  an  account) 
or,  more  generally,  any  money  unpaid  at  tht 
due  time.  Covell. 
ARRENTATION,  a.  [from  arrendar,  Spanish,  to 
farm.]   The  licensing  an  owner  of  lands  n. 
the  forest,  to  enclose  them. 
ARREPT1T10US,  a.  [arreptus,  Ut.] 
I  Snatched  away. 

ff  [From  ad  and  repo.]  Crept  in  privily. 
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ART 

ARRE'ST,  •.  [from  arreiter,  Fr.  to  stop.] 
1  (In  law.)*  A  stop  or  stay.  An  arrest  if  a  re- 
straint of  a  man's  person.  Cowrll. 

Taylor. 


ART 


Shak. 


8  Any  caption. 

To  ARRE'ST,  r.  a.  [arrester,  Fr.] 
I  To  sciae  by  a  mandate  from 
*  To  seize  any  thing  by  a  law. 

3  To  seize ;  to  lay  hands  on. 

4  To  withhold ;  to  hinder.  Davie* 
ft  To  stop  motion.  Boyle. 

ARRE'ST,  s.  A  mangey  humour  between  the  ham 
and  pastern  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a  hone. 

ARRET,  s.  [French.]  A  decree ;  the  deci  sion  of 
a  so v  e  re  i  gn  court .  Spencer. 

To  ARRET,  c.  a.  To  assign,  to  impute.  CAauctr. 

To  ARRl'DE,  t.  a.  [arriafo,  Lat.]  r 

1  To  laugh  at. 

2  To  smite ;  to  look  pleasantly  upon  one. 
ARRIE'RE,  *.  [French.]   The  fast  body  of  an 

army  ;  the  rear.  Hayward. 
ARRI'SION,   s.    [arrisio,  Latin.]     A  smiling 

upon. 

ARRI'VAL,  ».  [from  arrwe.]   The  ret  of  coming 
toany  place;  and  figuratively,  the  attainment 
of  any  purpose.  IValler. 
ARRI'VANCE,  ».  [from  orrite.]   Company  com- 
ing :  not  in  use. 
To  ARRl'VE,  r.  a.  [ameer,  Fr.] 
I  To  come  to  any  place  by  water. 
8  To  reach  any  place  by  travelling.  Sidney. 

3  To  reach  any  point.  Loc*e. 

4  To  gain  any  thing.  Addiion. 

5  To  happen.  IValler. 
To  ARRODE,  v.  a.  [mrrodo,  Lat.]   To  gnaw  or 

nibble. 

A'RROGANCE,  Is.  {arrogantia,  Lat.]  The  act  or 

A'RROGANCY,  f  quality  of  taking  much  upon 
one's  ten.  Dryden. 

A'RROGANT,  a.  [arrogant,  Lat.]  Haughty; 
proud.  Temple. 

A'RROGANTLY,  ad.  [from  arrofoal.]  In  an  ar- 
rogant manner.  Dryden. 

A'RROGANTNESS,  [from  arrogant.}  Arro- 
gance. 

To  A'RRQGATE,  v.  a.  [arrogo,  Lat.]   To  claim 

*n«ai,i!y^^,tl,ib",tunj^,tc•al^,*•  JWS*. 
ABROGATION.  *.  [from  arrogate.}   A  claiming 

in  a  proud  unjiut  manner. 
AKKO'SION,  s.  [from  crrwaa.  Lat.]  A  gnawing. 
A'RROVV,  s.  [area*,  Sax.]   The  pointed  weapon 

which  is  shot  from  a  bow.  Hayvard. 
A'RROWHEAD,  *.  [fix  >m  arrow  and  haul, }  A 

water  plant,  whose  leave*  resemble  the  head  of 


an  arrow. 


A'RROVV  Y,  a.  [from  arrow.'}    Consisting  of  ar- 
rows. 


ARSE,  $.  [earte.  Sax.]  The  buttocks,  or  hind 
part  of  an  animal. 

A'RSE-FOOT,  s.  A  kind  of  water-fowl. 

A'RSE-SMART,  i.  [perttcorio,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

A'ltSENAL,  $.  [artenale,  Ital.]  A  repository 
of  things  requisite  for  war;  a  magazine  of  mi- 
lt ury  store*.    -  Addittm. 

ARSE'NICAL,  a.  [from  arsenic*.]  Containing 

A'RSEN  ICK,  s.  [^rmo..]  A  ponderou^mSi 
substance,  volatile  and  uninflammable,  which 
gives  whiteness  to  metal  in  fusion,  and  is  a 
violent  corrosive  poison.  IVbodward 

A'RSEVERSE,*  s.  Tuscan.]  A  kind  of  spc||. 
written  on  a  house  with  intent  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  A* 

^X;,vfeRSY'*  <"*'  Topsy-turvy.  Drayton. 
AK'SON,*».  [ardeo,  Lat.  to  burn.]  (In  law.)  The 
-w??1  orPcrim*  °f  burning  houses,  Ilc.  Blockttone. 
ART,  s.  [art,  Fr.  on,  Lat.] 

I  The  power  of  doing  something  not  taught  by 
nature  and  instinct.  V. 

8  A  science  :  as,  the  liberal  arts,        lien  J i  nsou. 

3  A  trade.  Bowie. 

4  Artfulness }  skill  j  dexterity.  Sftakejpeflre. 

5  Cunning.  SAaJte^peare. 

AKlK  ai°°'    rr  ,  Skake*ptw. 

ARTE'RIAL,  «.  [from  artery-}  That  relates  to 
the  artery,  that  is  contained  in  the  artery. 

n 


ARTERIOTOMY,  s.  [from  <^\,»  and  rimm.  t« 
cut.]  The  operation  of  letting  blood  from  the 
artery. 

A'RTERY,  t.  [ortem,  Lat.]    A  conical  canal 
conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all 
of  the  body. 
A'RTFUL,  a.  [from  art  and  full.} 
I  Performed  with  art. 
9  Arti6cial ;  not  natural. 

9  Cunning;  skilful ;  dexterous.  Pope 
A'RTFULLY,  ad.  [from  artful.]   With  an  •,  skil- 
fully; dexterously. 
A 'RT FULNESS,  ».  [from  artful.-} 

I  Skill.  J 

8  Cunning. 
ARTHRITICAL,  1 
ARTHRITICK,    )«•  [from  artartru. 

I  Gouty }  relating  to  the  gout.  Arbntknot. 

9  Relating  to  the  Joints. 
ARTHRFTIS.  $.  [ifiemt.]   The  gout. 
A'RTICHOKB,  s.  [artickauU,  Fr.]    A  plant  very 

like  the  thistle,  but  hath  large  scaly  heads 
shaped  like  the  cone  of  the  pine.  Miller. 
A'RTICK,  a.  (It  should  be  written  amicAO  Nor- 
thcrn.  Drvden. 
A'RTICLE,  s.  [arlieaias,  Lat.]  r 
1  A  part  of  speech,  as  the,  an.  r 
8  A  tingle  clause  of  an  account ;  a  particular  part 
of  any  complex  thing.  TUIotson. 

3  Term  ;  stipulation.  Shakespeare . 

4  Point  of  time  ;  exact  time.  Clarendon. 
To  A'RTICLE,  t.  n.  [from  th.  noun.]  To  stipu- 
late j  to  make  terms.  Donne. 

To  A'RTICLE,  t.  a.    To  draw  up  in  particular 
articles.  -  Taylor. 

ARTI'CU  LAR,  a.  [artiauarii,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  joints. 

ARTI'CULATE,  a.  [from  urticatus,  Lat.] 
I  Distinct. 

8  Branched  nut  into  articles. 
To  ARTI'CULATE,  v.  a.  [from  article.} 

i  To  form  word* ;  to  speak  as  a  man.  Glanpille. 

•i  Tm  draw  up  in  articles.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  make  terms.  Shakespeare. 
ARTI'CU LATELY,  ad.  [from  articulate.}    In  an 
articulate  voice.  Decay  of  Piet*. 

ARTI'CU  LATE  NESS,  s.  [from  articulate]  The 

quality  of  bring  articulate. 
ARTICULATION,  s.  [from  articutatt.} 

l  The  juncture  or  joint  of  bones.  Rav. 

8  The  act  of  forming  words. 

3  (In  botany.)   The  joints  in  plants. 
A'RTIFICE,  s.  [artv/tciMt*,  Lat.^ 

I  Trick  j  fraud;  stratagem.  • 

8  Art  i  trade. 

ARTIFICER,  s.  [artifex,  Ut.] 
'  I  An  artist;  a  manufacturer, 
t  A  forger ;  a  contriver. 
3  A  dexterous  or  artful  fellow, 
ARTIFICIAL,  o.  [<tr»08ci«L  Fr.] 
i  Made  by  art  ;  not  natural. 
8  Fictitious ;  not  genuine. 
S  Artful  j  contrived  with  skill. 


Stdnay. 

Milton. 


Ska 


mikim*. 


Temple. 

ARTIFICIALLY,  od.  [from  artijSciaL]  ^ 

1  Artfully  ;  with  skill ;  with  good  contrivance. 

Hay. 

2  By  art ;  not  naturally.  Addison. 
ARTIFI'CIALNESS,  «.  [from  artificial.} 

neat. 

ARTI'LLERY.  I.  ft  has  no  plural. 

1  Weapons  of  war. 

8  Cannon  ;  great  ordnance. 
ARTISA'N,  [Fr.] 

I  An  artist ;  professor  of  an  art. 

8  A  manfacturer  ;  low  tradesman. 
A'RTIST,  s.  [artiste.  Fr.] 

I  The  professor  of  an  art. 

8  A  skilful  man  ,  not  a  novice. 
A'RTLESS,  a.  [from  art  and  Jess.] 

1  Unskilful;  wanting  art. 

8  Void  of  fraud  ;  as,  an  artless  maid. 

9  Contrived  without  skill ;  as,  an  artUa  tale. 
A'RTLESSLY,  ad.  [from  artless.]  In  an  -rttesa 

manner;  naturally;  sincerely.  Pope. 
A  k  >iESS,*s.Nativerimp^icityi«rncerityi 


Newton. 
Locke. 

Dry  den. 
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.VBTUATE,*  e.  *   [from  arm,  a  join t,  Ut.  ]  To 

tear  limb  from  limb-,  to  disjoint. 
ABTUATION,  «.  [from  artmate.]  The  act  of  dis- 

jointing. 

A'RTT'OSE,  a.  Well  set ;  nervous.  Scntt. 
ABl'NDIN  A'CEOUS,  a.  [amndrMcnu,  Ut.]  Of 


ASK 


ABUNDI'NEOUS,  a.  [arwuftunt.  Lit] 

ing  with  reed*. 
ABU'SPICE,*  *.  [aruiptaum,  Let.]  A  divination 

by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Ath. 

AS,  coy.  [oil.  Teut.] 

I  In  the  same  manner  with  something  else. 


degree  with, 
•ding  to  the 


Gay. 
IVatis. 
Bluckmore. 
it  would 
Drydtn. 
Add  man. 


1st  y  dm , 
Boyle. 
Shak. 

Bent  try. 


9  In  the 

3  That ;  In  a 

4  In  the  state  of  another, 
i  Under  a  particular  consideration. 
6  Like  •.  of  the  same  kind  with. 
»  In  the 
•  As  if; 

be  if. 
9  According  to  what 

10  As  it  were  ;  in 
Jl  While; 
19 

0  As  being. 
M  Equally. 

15  How  ;  In  what  manner. 
Id  With ;  answering  to  l\kt  or  tame. 

17  In  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to  at, 

18  Going  before  as,  in  a  comparative  sense  j  the 
f  rat  es  being  sometimes  understood.  Add. 

1  ft  Aaaw  ering  to  sac*.  Tillotum. 
90  Hiving  so  to  answer  it ;  in  a  conditional  sen»e. 

Lock*. 

f  I  Answering  to  so  conditionally.  Dry<leu. 
99  In  a  sense  of  comparison,  followed  by  so.  K>p<. 

93  ^ff*  for ;  with  respect  to.  Dryden. 

94  Am  if  i  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  be,  if. 

Locke. 

%i  Atf;  with  respect  to.  .SVi/l. 
*>  yj«  wli  «  ;  equally  with.  Locke. 

\%MA ti36t&L9.    A  gum  or  resin  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  of  a  sharp  taste,  and  a 
strong  orTensire  smell. 
ASARABA'CCA,  i.  [aiamm.  Let.]   A  plant. 
ASBE'STINE,  a.  [from  aibatot.)   Something  in. 
combustible,  or  that  partake*  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  asbestos. 
ASBFSTOS,  t.  [<M-Csre.]   A  sort  of  native  fos- 
ail  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and 
filaments,  from  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
very  fine,  brittle,  yet  somewhat  tractable, 
silky,  and  of  a  grayish  colour.   It  is  endowed 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  remaining  on- 
consumed  in  the  fire.  Chambers. 
ASC.f  RIDES,  $.    [intap^s-,  from  mna**(j»t  to 
leap.]    Little  worms  in  the  rectum.  thriacy. 
To  ASCEND,  v.  n.  [osreudo,  Ut.] 
1  To  move  upwsrd ;  to  mount.  Milton. 
i  To  proceed  from  one  degree  of  good  to  another. 

mtu. 


Temple. 
Clarendon. 
degrees  of  kindred  reckoned 


5  To  stand  higher  in  genealogy. 
To  ASCE'ND,  v.  a.  To  climb  up  any  thing. 

ASCE'N  DANT,  a.  [from  ascend.] 
1  The  part  of  the  ecliptick  at  any  particular  time 
above  the  horizon,  which  is  supposed  by  astro- 
logers to  have  great  influence. 
9  Height;  elevation.  Temple. 

3  Superiority ;  influence. 

4  One  of  the  degr 
ward. 

ASCE'ND  ANT,  a. 
I  Superiour ; predominant;  overpowering.  South. 
1  In  an  astrological  sense,  above  the  horizon. 

Brews. 

ASCE'N  DAN  CY,  t.  [from  ascend.]  Influence; 

power.  Wattt. 
ASCB'NSION,  9.  [atcentio.  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising :  frequently  ap- 
lied  to  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Saviour  to 

Milton. 


ASCE'NSION-DAY.   The  day  on  which  the  as. 
cersion  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  com- 
monly called  Holy  Thursday;  the  Thursday 
but  one  before  Whitsuntide. 
ASCENSIVE.  a.    [from  ascend.]    In  a  state  of 
ascent :  not  in  use.  Brovn. 
ASCEN'SIONAL.*  o.  (In  astronomy.)  Belonging 
to  ascension.  Ash. 
ASC E' NT,  s.  [atcensus,  Ut.]  t 
1  Bise ;  the  act  of  rising.  Mitton. 
9  The  way  by  which  one  ascends.  Bacon, 
S  An  eminence,  or  high  place. 
7b  ASCEBTA'IN,  v.  a.  [acertener,  Fr.] 
1  To  make  certain  ;  to  fix ;  to  establish.  i«»r. 
9  To  make  confident.  Hammond. 
ASCEBTA'INER,  i.  [from  ascertain.]  The  person 

thst  proves  or  establishes. 
ASCERTAINMENT,  s.  [from  ascertain.]    A  set- 
tled rule  i  an  established  standard.  Sw\ft. 
ASCETICK.  *.f  J^«^.«6c.]d  Employed^  wholly 

South. 

ASCETIC*,  i.  He  that  retire*  to  devotion  and 
mortification  ;  a  hermit.  Nerrin. 
A* SCU,  s.  It  hat  no  singular.  [•  at 
people  who,  at  certain  times  of 


no  shadow  at  noon 
of  th«  torrid  zone. 


the  year,  have 
such  are  the  inhabitants 


ASCITES,  j.  [from  arxoe,  a  bladder.]  A  parti- 
cular species  of  dropsy;  a  swelling  or  the  lower 
belly  and  depending  parts,  from  an  extravasa- 
tion of  water. 

ASCITICAL,  1  e.  [from  osriiet.]    Dropsical ;  hy. 

ASCITIC'*:,    f  dropical.  H'iseman. 

ASCITIT10U8,  o.  [esriiittas,  Utin.]  Supple- 
mental ;  additional.  Pope. 

ASCRI'BABLE,  a.  [from  ascrioe.]  Tliat  may  he 
ascribed.  *  Boyle. 

To  ASCBl'BE,  r.  a.  [oscrioo,  Utin.] 
I  To  attribute  to,  as  a  cause.  Dry  den. 

9  To  attribute  to,  as  a  possessor.  TiUottou, 

ASCRIPTION,  [nserfprio,  Utin.]  The  act  of 
ascribing. 

ASCRIPTITIOUS,  a.  [oscrtpticiai,  Ut.]  That  Is 
ascribed. 

ASH,  i.  [arse,  Sax.]  A  tree.  Dry  den. 

A'SH-COLUURED,  a.    [from  ash  and  co/our.] 
Coloured  between  brown  and  gray.  Il'uodw. 
ASHA'MED,  a.  [from  a  and  lAarne.]  Touched 
with  shame.  Taylor. 
A'SHEN,  a.  [from  ash.]  Made  of  ash  wood.  Dry. 
A'SHES,  t.  It  uantt  the  lingular,  [oica,  Sax.] 
I  The  remains  of  any  thing  burnt.  Digby. 
9  The  remains  of  the  body.  Pope. 
A'SHFIRK.*'.  (In  chymlstry.)  The  mildest  fire 
used  in  chymical  operations.  j 


A'SHLAR.  s.  (With  masons.) 

comes  out  or  the  quarry. 
A'SHLERINU,  i.  (With  builders.)  Quartering  in 
garrets.  Builder* t  Diet. 

ASHCRE,  ad.  [from  a  and  i/iere.] 
I  On  shore;  on  the  land.  Raleigh. 
9  To  the  shore  ;  to  the  land.  Milton. 
ASHWE'DNESDAY,  «.   The  first  dsy  of  Unt, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling 
ashes  on  the  head. 
A'SH  WEED.  s.  [from  ath  and  weed.]   An  herb. 
A'SHY,  a.  [from***.]   Ash-coloured ;  pale;  in- 
clining to  a  whitish  gray.  Shakespeare. 
ASI'DE,  ad.  [from  a  and  sidt.] 
1  To  one  side.  Dry  den. 

9  To  another  part.  Bacon. 

3  Prom  the  company.  Mark. 
A'SINARY,  a.  [ariaerm*,  Ut.]   Belonging  to  an 

ass. 

A'SININE,  a.  [from  aiimu,  Ut.]  Belonging  to 
an  ass.  Afiifon. 
To  ASK,  r.  a.  [oJctaa,  Sax.] 
1  To  petition ;  to  beg. 

9  To  demand ;  to  chum.  urytxn. 
S  To  inquire ;  to  question.  Jeremiah. 

4  To  require,  as  needful.  Addison. 

ASK A'U  NCE,  } ad'  sldew,»* '»  obliquely.  Milton. 
ASKA'UNT,  ad.  Obliquely)  on  one  side. 


Sw{ft. 
Dr-jden. 
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ASP 


A ■ « k  V n,    [from  oj*.] 

I  A  petitioner. 
0  An  inquirer. 
A'SKKR  $     A  watt 

AXKVW.  'aJ.  [from  Vind  •*«.]   Aside ;  with 
con'rmp'  ;  content ptuoutljr.  Prior. 
To  ASl.A'KE,  v.  a.  ffrom  a  end  slake,  or  stack.] 
.JT°  !SSP*  to»lacken  :  ob«olete.  Spenser. 
ASLA'NT.ad.  [from  a  end  slant.)  Obtiqu.lv;  on 

one  xde. 
ASI.F/E  I ,  ad.  [from  a  end  s/erp.] 
|  Sleeping  ;  at  rest.  , 

A*^W?nd.  [from  a  and  dope.]  With  decT.vTy'; 

AMir.MAlOUS,*  a.     [from  a  not,  and  eu^  a 
'"orporeal;  not  having  a  body. 

ASP,  or  A'SHCK,  s.  [asps*.  Lat.)  A  kind  of  ser- 
pent, wtmte  poi»on  kill*  without  a  possibility 
of  applying  any  remedy.  Those  :Itat  are  " 
by  it,  die  by  sleep.  w.tV,  out 

ASP,  i,   A  tree.   See  ASPtN. 

ASP4»LATHUS,  s. 

1  Udy'irroi?ined  UlC  r°**  °f 

8  The  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,  heavy,  oleagi 

tome  what  tharp  and  bitter  to  the  taste 
ASPA'RAGU8,  s.  [Lat.]  A  plant. 
A'SPECT,  s.  [aspect**,  Lat.] 

1  Look  ,  air  ;  appearance. 

2  Countenance  ;  look. 

3  Glance  ;  view  .  act  of  beholding.  Mttton. 

4  Direction  toward  any  point ;  position.  Sut/t. 
6  Disposition  of  any  tfling  to  something  el«e  , 

relation.  Locke. 
f3  Duposjtion  of  a  planet  to  other  planets.  Bent 
To  ASPE'CT,  v.  a.  [atpieio,  Ut.]  To  behold :  not 

used.  Temple 
ASPE'<  TABLE,  a.  [aspectabilu,  Lat.]  Visible- 

being  the  object  of  sight.  Buu 
ASPE'CTION,    [fromuspscl.]  Beholding  ;  view 


of  their 


A'SPEN.  or  ASP.  •.  [«spe  Sax.]  A  tree,  the  lea v« 
of  which  always  tremble.  Spenser. 
A'SPEN,  a.  [from  air  er  aspen."] 

1  Belonging  to  the  asp-irec.  Gey. 

2  Made  of  aspen  wood. 

4&PF.R.  a.  [Lat.]  Rough i  rugged.  Bacon. 
To  A'SPERATE,  v.  a.  \aspero,  Ut.]  To  make 
rough  or  uneven.  BokU 
ASPERaTION,  s.  [from  asperate.]  A  making 

ASPtSlRyUOUS,  a.  [esper  and  folium,  Ut.] 
Planla  to  called  from  the 

ASPE'UITY. «.  [ovmeritos,  Lat.] 
I  Unevenness  ;  roughn 
8  Roughness  of  sound. 

3  Roughness  or 
ne»»  i  wiurness.  "  Rogers. 

A8dUrKe^7ION'  '*  to*™****  Ut'3  *3£i 
A'SPEROUS,  a.  'asper,  Ut.]  Rough;  uneven. 

7b  ASPETISB,  e.  «.  rospergo,  Let.]  To  besfaurr 
with  censure  or  calumny,  Smit 
ASI'E'RSION,  s.  [ospersio,  Ut.]  ' 
I  A  sprinkling.  Shakespeare. 
8  Calumny  i  censure.  Drudcn 
ASPHA'LTU'K,  «.  [from  tuphallo,.)  Gummy;' 

mtuminous.  Milton 
4SVHA>LT0S.,.  {sW^r*.  bitumen.]  A.ol.d," 
brittle,  black,  bituminous,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, resembling  pitch,  and  chiefly  found 
•wim in i tig  on  the  surface  of  the  Lochs  ,-hvhni- 
rtts-s,  or  Dead  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the 
dies  ol  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
JSI'HA'LTUM.  s.  [Ut.]  A  Uituminou*  stone 

found  nenr  the  ancient  Babylon. 
A'SPHODF.L,  ..  [aspftodriiu.  Ut.]  Daylily.  Pope. 
AspxteU  were  planted  by  the  ancients  near  their 
burying  places,  in  order  as  was  supposed,  to  sup- 


atsfbtV*?'  ""J"  °f  ^e  detd  ",,h  nourishment. 
AtfPlLIC,  i.  See  ASP.  The  name  of  •  Mjj*nt. 


To  A 'S  PIRATE,  r.  «.  fs_^ 
with  aspiration,  or  full 
To  A'SPIRATB,  e.  u   To  be 

breath 

A'SPIR.ATE.  a.  [asptratas,  Lat.] 

full  breath. 
ASPIRATION,  s.  [ospiratto,  Ut.] 
I  A  breatbing  after  ;  an  ardent  with.  Muu. 
<2  The  act  of  aspiring,  or  dctinng  aomethinr  high 
and  great.  Skakesprare. 
3  Tlse  pronunciation  of  a  rowel  with  fui!  breath. 


lame. 
Varies. 
Waller. 


To  ASPI'RE,  ».  sj.  .acp.ro,  Ut.) 
I  To  desire  with  eagerness  ;  to 

thing  higher. 
8  To  rfif  high. 

ASPI'RfcR.  ,  [from  arptre.]  One  who 

strives  to  be  areafcr  iban  lie  is. 
ASPORTATION,  s.  [arporiatto.  Ut.]  A  carrying 

away.  • 

ASQUl'NT,        [from  a  and  *  quint.]  Obliquely: 
not  in  thv  straight  line  of  vision.  A'wr/r. 


It; 


s.  [ststsuu,  Ut.] 
I  An  animal  of  burden. 
8  A  stupid,  heavy,  doll  fellow  t  • 
To  ASSA'lL,  v.  a.  :«asaiier,  Pr.] 
I  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner; 

to  fall  upon  ;  to  invade. 
8  To  attack  with  argument,  or  censure. 
ASSA'ILABLB,  a.   ffrom  a„a»i.j    That  may  be 

ASSAM  LA  NT.  s.  f««s«.Uaat.  Fr,]  He  thatatucks. 

■ffti  y  \TtXTfX  + 

ASS.A'ILANT,  a.    Attacking;  invading.  Milton' 
ASSA'ILER,  s.  [from  etset/.]  One  who  attacks 
another.  •  Sui__, 

^r„AIN,CK' Tl.e  flying  squirrel.  ^' 
ASSA'RT,  a.  [euart,  Fr.)  ^ 

1  An  offence  committed  in  the  forest,  by  pluck- 
ing up  wood*  by  the  roots.  CotreU 
8  A  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ;  a  piece  of  land 

clearffi  frhm  wood. 
To  ASSART.*  v.  a.  [esaerter,  to  grub  up,  Fr.]  To 


elear  away  the  underwood 
ASSA'SSIN,        )  «.  [attasnn,  Fr.] 
ASSA'SSINATE,  (    one  that  kills 

or  sudden  violence. 
ASSA'SSINATE,  «.  [from  assassin.] 

an  assassio  ;  murder. 
To  ASSA'SSINATE,  v.  a.  [from 
I  To  murder  by  violence. 
•  To  waylay  ;  to  take  by  treachery 
ASSASSINATION,  «.  [from  assassinate.]  The  act 
4a?f.*s*fs*'n*,,n«  »  m»rder.  Oarendon. 
ASSASSINATOR,  s.  [from  assassinate.]  Amur. 

derer :  a  man  killer. 
ASSATION,  s.  [ossaftM,  routed,  Ut.]  Roasting. 


Ash. 
A  murderer; 
by  treachery. 
Pope. 
The  crime  of 
Pope, 

0 

Dryrfew. 
Milton. 


ASSA'ULT,  s.  [ 
I  Assault :  -i 


to 


Fr.] 


8  Stnrm  i  opposed  to  sap  or 
3  Hostile  violence. 


Shakespeare. 
Jiaam. 
Spenser. 

4  Invasion;  hostility:  attack.  Clarendon, 
i  (In  law.)  A  violent  kind  of  injury  offered  to  a 
man's  person.  <  u-rlt 

To  ASSA'ULT,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  attack  i 
to  invade.  Druden 
ASSAULTER,  s.  [from  ossosUt.]  One  who  viol 

*  cLT/^  "V"1'*  ano*ne,r-  ■Suwry. 
ASSA'Y,  ».  [essajfer,  Fr.]  ' 

I  Examination  ;  trial.  Shakespeare. 
8  (.la  law.)  The  examination  of  measures  and 
weighu  used  by  the  clerk  of  the  market.  Cov-ell. 

3  The  first  entrance  upon  any  thing. 

4  Trial  by  danger  or  distress. 
To  ASSA'Y,  e.  u.  [esaayer  Fr., 

Hayvard. 
in  assaying 
Milton. 
Samuel, 

of  the 
(WW. 


Fr.] 

I  To  make  trial  of. 
8  To  apply  to,  aa  the 

metals. 
3  To  try;  to  endeavour. 
ASSA'YER,  s.  [from  assay.]  An 
mint,  for  the  due  trial  of  silver. 
ASSECTATION,  s. 

or  waiting  upon. 
ASSECUTION,  s.  [from  ou 
toobtain.3  Acquirement. 


Lst, 
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ASS 


A  VE'MBLAGE,  s.  [assemhU§t,  Fr.] 
I  A  collection  ,  a  number  of  individual*  brought 
together.  Locke. 
1  The  state  of  being 
AsSL'MBLANCE,-  i 
l  Aaaembiing. 
8  Semblance. 
To  ASSEMBLE,  a.  «.  [utembUr,  Fr.l  To  bring 
toccihet  into  ooe  place.  Shaketpnrt. 
To  Alas' M  BLE,  *.  n.   To  meet  together.  Ant. 
A>i>fc'-MBLY.  ».  [astrmbise,  Fr.J  A  company  met 

inert  her. 
ASS#NT.  s.  [otinuu,  Lat.] 
I  The  art  of  agreeing  to 


LocAre. 


to  V  1*1 

ASSENT 


leld  to. 


....  D 


ATI  ON, «.  [a* 
tnti.  the  opinion  of 
dminalninn. 
ASSE'NTM  ENT,  s.  [from 
7.  ass i .'H  I.  r.  «.  [( 
I  To  maintain  ,  to 


Lai]  Toconceoej 
Acts. 

Lat.]  Compliance 


] 

Lat.] 

either  by 


8 To aArm  ;  to  declare  positively. 

3  To  claim  i  to  vindicate  a  title  to. 

] 


ION,  a.  [from 
1  The  art  of  asserting. 
9  Pc*»t*on  advanced. 
ASSERTIVE,  a.  [from 
irvatiral ;  peremptorv 
ASsE'Kl  Oft,  a.  [from  « 


Brown. 
]  Poaitive;  dog- 
GUmmlU. 
,]  Maintainer;  vin- 


To  ASsVbve™"*.  [oasrrrio,  Lat.]  To  aervei 


btc,  eligible  to  be 

Perry. 

T.  ASSE'SS,  ..  a.  [from  auettart,  Ital.]  To  charge 
with  any  certain  sum.  Bnton. 

ASSE'SSION,  a.  [ocaessio,  Lat.l  A  sitting  down  by 
one.  to  give  assistance  or  advice. 

ASSESSMENT,  a.  [from  mosses*.] 
1  The  sum  levied  on  certain  property. 

8  The  act  of  asaeaaing.  Howl. 
ASSF/SSOR,  »•  [assessor,  Lat.] 

I  The  person  that  tita  by  another :  generally  used 
of  those  v ho  assist  the  judge.  Drydrn . 

9  He  that  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity.  Mil. 
3    V  r>.m  assess.]  He  that  laya  uses. 


A'SSETS,  t.  It  u  xxtkout  the  lingular .  [asset,  Fr.l 

which 


Goods  sufficient  to  discharge  that  burden 


J'VERATE.)  affirm 
aa  upon  oath. 


CwtoeH. 
Lat]  To 


] 


I  looker . 


is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir 
To  ASSF/VER,        \w.  «• 
Ta 

ASSEVERATION,  s.  [from 
•JBnnation.  aa  upon  oath. 
A'SSHEAD,  a.  [from  ass  and  kead.)  One  alow  of 
apprehension  ;  a  blockhead.  Shukespcare. 
ASSIDl'ITY,  s.  [astiduit/.  Fr.]  Diligence.  Roe. 
ASM'DUOUS.  o.  [astidaas,  Lat.]  Constant  in  ap. 

plication.  Prior. 
ASSl'DUOUSLY.ad.  [fromosridaoas.]  Diligently, 
continually.  BeniUy. 
ASSIPSTO,  s.  <In  Spanish,  a  contract  or  bar- 

Ein.)  A  contract  or  convention  between  the 
ng  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  slaves. 
To  ASSI'GN,  c.  a.  [amgver,  Fr.] 
I  To  mark  not  -.  to  appoint.  Additon. 
i  To  fix  with  regard  to  quality  or  value.  LocAre. 

3  (In  law.)  To  appoint  a  deputy,  or  make  over 
a  right  to  another.  Cornell. 

ASsl'GN  ABLE,  a.  [from  antra.]  That  may  be 
marked  <  u\  fixed,  or  made  over.  South. 

ASSIGNATION,  s.  [osrifisatio.  Lat.] 
1  An  appointment  to  meet ,  used  generally  of 
love  appointments.  Sw\ft. 

4  A  makin*  over  a  thing  to  another. 
ASSIGNEE,  s.  [ositgn/.Tr.]  He  that  is  appointed 

or  deputed  by  another  to  do  any  act,  or  perform 
au%_ business,  or  enjoy  any  commodity.  C<ncell. 


s.  [from  assign.]  He  that  appoints. 

Decay  oj  Piety, 

ASSI'GN  MEN T,  i.  [from  assign.]  Appropriation 
•f  one  fling  to  another  thing  or 
41 


ASSI'M  I LABLE,  a.  [from  oarisntteM.]  That  maw 
be  converted  to  the  same  nature  with  some- 
thing else.  Brown. 

7b  ASSI'M  1  LATE,  a.  n.  [osnsttJo,  Lat.]  To  per- 
form  the  act  of  converting  food  to  nourish- 


To  ASSI'M  I  LATE,  ..  a. 

I  To  bring  to  a  likeness,  or  resemblance.  Sv\ft. 

a  To  turn  to  it*  own  nature  by  digestion.  A'nr. 
ASSI'M  ILATEN ESS,  s.  [from  asnasOaie.)  Like- 
new. 

ASSIMILATION,  s.  [from  asstssUat*.] 
1  The  act  of  converting  any  thing  to  the  nature 

or  substance  of  another. 
8  The  state  of  being  assimilated,  or  1 

something  else. 
ASSI'M  I ILATE ,•     a.  [from  od  and  simalo,  Lat  .] 


To  feign. 

ASSIMULATION,*  •.    Dissembling ;  counter 


feitinr. 
To  ASSI'ST,  r.  a.  [« 

ASSISTANCE,*, 
a  nee 


.  Pr. 


A*h. 

Lat.]  To 
Romatu . 
]  Help;  kutli.  r- 
Sttlhngjtett. 


ASSISTANT,  a.  [from  osrul.]  Helping;  lending 
aid.  Halt. 


ASSISTANT,  t.  [from  assist.]  A  person  engaged 
in  an  affair  not  as  principle,  but  as  auxiliary  or 
ministerial.  Bacon. 
ASSI'ZE,  «.  [asttse,  Fr.  a  sitting.] 
I  An  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial, 
men,  with  tbe  bailiff  or  juaticc,  io  a 
place,  and  at  a  certain  time, 
t  A  jury. 

3  An  ordinance  or  statute. 

4  The  court  where  the  writs  are  taken. 
»  Any  court  of  justice. 

6  Astiit  of  bread,  air,  itc.  Measure  or  quantity, 
in  proportion  to  the  price. 

7  Measure  ;  rate.  Spenser. 
To  ASSI'ZE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fix  the 

rate  of  any  thing  by  an  assise  or  writ. 
ASSl'ZER,  s.  [from  assise.]  An  officer  that  has 
the  care  of  .eights  and  measures.  Chambers. 
ASSOTIABLE,  a.  [assuciaailu,  Ut.]  That  may 

be  joined  to  another. 
ASSOCIABI'LJTY,*  s.  [from  associate.]  Social- 
nes*  t  fitness  for  society.  Atk. 
To  ASSO»CIATE.  e.  c.  [ossocier,  Fr.l 
t  To  unite  with  another  as  a  confederate.  Skak. 

8  To  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms.  Ihyd. 

3  To  accompany.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  unite:  to  join.  Boyle. 
ASSOCIATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Confideratej 

Millon. 


Sidney. 


verb.] 


Hooker. 
Hooker. 

Boyle. 

Watt,. 
Se 


joined  in  interest 
ASSOCIATE,  •.  [from 
1  A  partner. 
8  A  confederate. 
3  A  companion. 

ASSOCIATION,  s.  [from  uuotUte.] 
1  Union  ;  conjunction  ;  society. 
8  Confederacy. 

3  Partnership. 

4  Connexion. 

5  Apposition  ;  union  of  matter. 
ASSO'IL,*..a.  (Inlaw.)  To  discharge 

communication ;  to  absolve  :  to  acquit. 
A'SSONANCE.  s.  [assonance,  Fr.]  Reference  ot 

one  sound  to  another  resembling  it. 
A'SSONANT,  a.  rassowant,  Fr.]  Sounding  in  a 

manner  resembling  another  sound. 

A'SSONATE  •  »•  «•  \M  to  1 

To  sound  together. 
To  ASSORT,  v.  a.  [ossertir,  Fr.]  To  range  in 
classes. 

ASSORTMENT,  ».  [from  assort.] 
1  The  act  of  classing  or  ranging. 
8  A  mass  or  quantity  properly  selected  and  ranged. 
To  ASSOI ,  v.  a.  [from  sot;  assotert  Fr.]  To  in- 
fatuate :  oat  of  use.  Spenser. 
To  ASSUA'GE,  v.  a.  fcsicxrraa,  Sax.] 
I  To  mitigate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  allay.  Addison. 
8  To  appease  ;  to  pacify.  Clarendon. 
To  ASStA'GE,*.  a.   To  abate.  Genestr. 
ASSU  A'GEMENT,  s.  [from  csnrcge.]  Mitigation  i 
of  evil.  Spenser. 


AST 


s. 


[auumo,  Ut.]    A  voluntary 
made  by  word,  whereby  a  man  lakes 
im  to  perform  or  pay  any  tiling  to  ano- 


[ottumpiivtu,  Lat.j  That  is 


Tillot$on. 
Spenser. 

South. 
Robert. 
Sidney. 
Locke. 


ASSl'A^!vE%.  [from  ossaage.)  Softening)  mi 

tigating.  Pop* 
To  ASSU'BJUGATE,  *.  a.  [tubjugo,  Lat.]  To  sub 

ject  to :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare 
ASSUBJUGATION,*  «•  Submission. 
ASSUEFA'CTJON,  s.  {atttsefacio,  Lat.]  The  state 

of  being  accustomed.  Brown. 
ASSU'ETODE.  ».  [o«a*f udo,  Lat.) 

ance :  custom  ;  habit. 
To  ASSU'ME,  r.  a.  [atttsmo,  Ut.] 
1  To  take. 

f  To  take  upon  one's  self. 

3  To  arrogate  ;  to  claim  or  seixe  unjustly 

4  To  suppose  something  without  proof.  Boyle 

5  To  appropriate.  Clarendon. 
ASSU'MER,  ».  [from  assume.]  An  arrogant  man. 

Soar*. 

ASSU'MING,  part.  a.  [from  assume.]  Arrogant; 

haughty.  Drydrn 
ASSUMPSIT, 
promise 
upon  hi 
ther. 

ASSUMPTION,  t.  {ojuumptio,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  taking  any  thing  to  one's  self. 

Hammond 

S  The  supposition,  or  supposing  any  thing  with, 
out  further  proof.  Worrit. 

3  The  thing  supposed  ;  a  postulate.  Dryden. 

4  The  takine  up  any  person  into  heaven.  Still 
ASSIV.MPTIVE,  a. 

assumed. 
ASSU'RANCE, «.  [assurance,  F;.] 
1  Certain  expectation. 
1  Secure  confidence  ;  trust. 

3  Certain  knowledge. 

4  Firmness;  undoubting  steadiness, 
a  Confidence ;  want  of  modesty, 
•  Freedom  from  vitious  shame. 

7  Ground  of  confidence}  security. 

8  Spirit;  intrepidity.  Dryden. 
OSanguinityj  readiness  to  hope.  Hammond. 

10  Testimony  of  credit.  Txllotton. 

11  Conviction.  Txllotton. 
18  Insurance. 

To  ASSU'RE,  r.  a.  [assorer,  Fr.] 
1  To  give  confidence  by  a  * 
«  To  secure  another. 

3  To  make  confident ;  to 
fear?  to  confer  i 

4  To  make  secure. 
a  To  affiance ;  to  betroth. 

ASSU'RED,  part.  a.  [from  aware.] 
I  Certain  i  indubitable.  Bacon. 
t  Certain ;  not  doubting.  Shakeipeare. 
3  I  in  mod  en  t ;  viciously  confident. 
ASSU'REDLY,  au.  [from  assured.]  Certainly: 
indubitably.  Soma. 
ASSU'REDNESS,  t.  [froth  ossared.)   The  state 

of  being  assured  ■  certainty. 
ASSU'HER,  s.  [from  asrure.] 
1  He  that  gives  assurance. 
«  He  that  gives  security  to  make  good  any  loss. 
A'STERISR,  t.    [ac-tjhrxoc]    A  mark  in  printing, 
in  form  of  a  little  star  »  as  *.  Grew 
A'STERISM.i.  [ostmsmtu,  Lat.)  A  constellation! 

ASTE'RN,  ad.  [from  a  and  slem.)  In  tht  hlAf 

^  Pfrtof  the  ship }  behind  the  ship.  Dryden. 

To  ASTE'RT,  v.  a.  To  terrify }  to  startle  ;  to 
fr.'&bt-         ,  Speiser. 

A'M'HMA,  .«.  [oVIma.]  A  frequent,  difficult,  and 
short  respiration,  joined  with  a  hissing  sound 
and  a  cough.  .  plover 

4£SMAmCAM«,  [from  oitAiaa.]  Troubled 

ASTHMATICK,  J    with  an  asthma. 

ASTHMATIC,*  •.  (from  asthma.]  One  troubled 
™  *,thm»-  Arbnthnot. 

ASTONIED.  part.  a.  A  word  ascd  for  attouithed. 

Jsaiih. 

To  AST0/NI8H,  ».  a.  [estonnrr,  Fr.]  To  confound 

with  fear  or  wonder :  to  amaze. 
ASTONISHINGLY,*  'ad.    In  an 

manner. 


ASY 

ASTONISH I  NGN  Ess.  s.  [from, 
quality  to  excite  astonishment. 
ASTONISHMENT,  t.  [esionaement,  Fr.)  Amaze- 
ment ;  confusion  of  mind.  South. 
To  ASTOUND,  v. [estmmer,  Fr.)  To  astonish  j 
to  confound  with  fear  or  wonder.  Milton. 
ASTRA'DDLE,  ad.  [from  a  and  straddle. 

one's  legs  across  any  thing. 
A'STRAGAL,  s.  .[AcfayaX*.]  A  little  row 
ber  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  at  the  tops 
toms  of  columns.  S 
A'STRAL,  a.  [from  atirum,  Lat.]    Starry}  relat- 
ing to  the  stars.  Dryden. 
ASTRA'LISH.*  s.  (In  mineralogy.)   Gold  ore  in 
its  natural  state.  Aih. 
ASTRA'Y,  ad.  [from  •  and  stray.]   Out  of  the 
right  way.  Mtltom. 
To  ASTRI'CT.  v.  a.  [ostringo,  Lat.)   To  contract 
by  applications.  Arbuihnot. 
ASTRIMCTION,  «.  rasfriciio,  Ut.]  The  act  or 
power  of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body  by 
applications.  Bacon. 
ASTRI'CTIVE,  a.  [from  oslrict.]   Styptick  i  of 

a  binding  quality. 
ASTRI'CTORY,  a.   [astnetonm,  Ut.)  Astrin- 
gent ;  apt  to  bind. 
ASTRI'DE,  ad.  |[from  a  and  stride.]   With  the 

legs  open. 
ASTRI'F'EROUS,  a.  [attrifer,  Ut.] 

having  stars. 
To  ASTRI'NGE,  ».  a.  [ajtrisjgo,  Ut.]    To  preaa 
by  contraction  •  to  make  the  parts  draw  toge- 
ther. Bacon. 
ASTRI'NGENCY,  s.  [from  attriwge.]  The  power 
of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body  :  opposed 
to  the  power  of  relaxation,  Bacon. 
ASTRI'NGENT,  a.  [astringent,  Ut.)  Binding;, 
contracting. 


ASTRI'NGENT,*  t.  (In  medicine.)   An  applica- 
tion or  medicine  endued  with  the  power  of 
bracing  up  the  parts  of  the  body.  Ath. 
ASTROGRAPHY,  s.    [f-om  Asi»  and  ftwpw.) 

The  science  of  describing  the  stars. 
A'STROLABE,  *.  [of  Ar*  and  to  take.]  Art 

instrument  chiefly  used  for  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  pole,  the  sun,  or  stars,  at  sea. 
ASTROLOGER,  s.  [osCroiogas,  Ut.)   One  that, 
supposing  the  influence  of  the  stars  to  have  a 
casual  power,  professes  to  foretel  or  discover 
events  by  those  influences. 
ASTROLOGIAN,  s.  [from  astrology.] 
loger. 

ASTROLOGICAL,  1  r, 
ASTRO LOGICK,  )a'  P1 


Swift- 
An  astro. 


[i 


Watu. 
It  entity. 
fn 


To 


•J 

1  Professing  astrology, 
fi  Relating  to  astrology. 
ASTROLOGI CALLY,  ad. 

an  astrological  manner. 
7b  ASTROLOGIZE,  v.  a.  [from  astrology.) 

practise  astrology. 
ASTROLOGY,  *.  Tflsfrologia,  Ut.]  The  practice 
of  foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
•tars.  Sicijt. 
ASTRONOMER,  s.  [from  oV*or  and  **»«*.]  One 
that  studies  the  celestial  motions,  and  tha 
rules  by  which  they  are  governed.  Jf— a- 
ASTK0NOM1CAL, \a.  [from  aslroaosny.] 
ASTRONOMICK.  f     longing  to  astronomy. 


ASTRONOMICALLY,  ad.  [from  astrvnomy.]  In 

an  astronomical  manner. 
ASTRONOMY,  t.  [«V<»r<*ua.]  A  mixed  mathe- 
matical science,  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions, 
distances,  periods,  eclipse*,  and  order.  Cowley. 
A'STRO-TH  EOLOG Y,  s.  [tutrum  and  theologia, 
Ut.)  Divinity  founded  on  the  observation  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  Derham. 
ASTRITE,*  o.  [attrittu,  Ut.)  Crafty ;  cunning ; 


subtile ;  wily ;  politic. 
ASU'NDER,  ad.  [at androa, ! 

rately ;  not  together. 
ASY'LUM,  t.  [Ut.«W«v.] 


\SyTiMETRY,  ».  [rrom  A  and 
trariely  to  symmetry ; 


mthert. 
*.]    Apart;  sepa- 
Davut. 
A  sanctuary ;  a  re. 
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ATI 

«.  [from  i,  truw,  and 
1st  lines,  which  approach 


ATT 


lo  some  curve,  but  will  never 

Grew. 

ASYMPTOTICAL,*  a.  Belonging  to  an  asymp- 
tote Ash. 

ASrSDRTON,  *.  [a\rvAsk*».]  A  figure  in 
grammar,  when  a  conjunction  copulative  it 
omitted  in  a  sentence. 

AT,  vre*.  [*t,  Sax.] 

I  At,  before  a  place,  notes  the  nearness  of  the 
place :  a»,  a  man  is  at  the  house  before  he  is 
:-.  it.  Stillingjeet. 

9  At,  before  a  word  signifying  time,  notes  the 
coexistence  of  the  time  with  the  event :  he  rose 
•t  ten.  Swift. 

3  At,  before  a  causal  word,  signifies  nearly  the 
same  as  tail* ;  be  did  it  el  a  touch.  Dryden. 

4  Ait  before  a  superlative  adjective,  implies  in 
tee  stair :  as,  at  test,  in  the  state  of  most  per- 
fection. 4cc.  SoufA. 

i  At  signifies  the  particular  condition  of  the 
person  :  as,  at  peace.  Svt/r. 
9  At  sometime*  marks  employment  or  atten- 
tion :  aa,  busy  at  his  task.  Pope. 
7  At  U  sometimes  the  same  withJarwiiAfrf  with  : 
as,  a  man  at  arms.  Shakespeare. 
$  At  sometime*  notes  the  place  where  any  thing 
is  t  he  lives  at  Bamet.  Pope. 
9  At  sometimes  signifies  an  immediate  conse- 
>  of :  he  swroned  at  the  sight.  Hale. 

met  the  effect  proceeding  from 
an  act :  he  eats  at  his  own  cost.  Dryden. 
II  AH  sometimes  is  nearly  the  same  aa  in,  noting 
situation :  he  was  at  the  top.  Sw\ft. 
*.S  At  sometimes  marks  the  occasion,  like  on  :  he 
comes  at  call.  Dryden. 
IS  At  sometimes  seems  to  signify  t*  the  power  of, 
or  o*,edient  tn.  Dryden. 

14  At  sometimes  notes  the  relation  of  a  man  to  an 
action .  Collier. 

li  At  sometimes  imports  the  manner  of  an  ac- 
tion. Dryden. 

•A  At  means  sometimes  application  to,  or  depend- 
ence, on.  Pope. 

17  At  all.  in  any  manner.  Pope. 

ATABAL,  (.  A  kind  of  tabour  used  by  the 
Moors.  Dryden. 

ATt4MA?XFm\\*    [Arcs*****.]    Exemption  from 

ATARAXY,  |  vexation  ;  tranquillity.  GlanviUe. 

ATE.   The  preterit  o*  eat. 

AT  11  A1  SOR,  *.  A  digesting  furnace  to  keep  heat 
for  a  long  time. 

ATHEISM,  s.  [from  atheist  ,  The  disbelief  of  a 
God.  Tillotton. 

ATHEIST,  s.  fa B*oc.]  One  that  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God.  Bentley. 

ATHEIST,  a.   Atheistical ;  denying  God.  Milt. 

ATHEI'STICAL,  {a.  [from  atheist.)   Given  to 

ATHEI'STICK,    I     atheism ;  impious.  South. 

ATH  El'STI  C ALLY,  ad.  [from  atheistical.)  1  n  an 
atheistical  manner.  South. 

ATHEl'STICALNESS,*.  [from  atheistical.]  The 
quality  of  being  atheitttcal.  Hammond. 

ATHEOuS,  a.  [a3»x.]     Atheistick  ;  godless. 

Milton. 

ATHEROMA,  a.  [SAstmuxa.]    A  species  of  wen. 

Sharp. 

ATHEROMATOUS,  a.  [from  atheroma.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  an  atheroma,  or  curdy  wen. 

Wiseman. 

ATHI'RST,  ad.  [from  a  and  tWrsf.]   Thirsty ;  in 

want  of  drink. 
ATHLETICK,  o.  [from  atMeru,  Lat.] 
1  Belonging  to  wrestling. 
S Strong  of  body;  vigorous;  lusty;  robust. 

Dryden. 

ATHVVA'RT,  prep,  [from  a  and  laawt.] 

I  Across ;  transverse  to  any  thing. 

9  Through  :  not  proper. 
ATHVVA'RT,  ad. 

I  In  a  manner  vexatious  and  perplexing.  Shak. 

9  Wrong.  Shakespeare. 
ATl'LT,  ad.  [from  a  and  tilt.] 

I  In  the  manner  of  a  tilter ;  with  the  action  of  a 
man  making  a  thru**. 


uoyie. 


9  In  the  posture  of  a  barrel  raised  or  t 

hind  to  make  it  run  out. 
ATLAS,  «. 

1  A  collection  of  maps. 
9  A  large  square  folio. 
S  Sometimes  the  supporter  of  a  building. 
4  A  rich  kind  of  ailk  or  stuff.  Spectator. 
ATMOSPHERE,  s.  [ir^oe  and  npessfss.]   The  air 
that  encompasses  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

Locke. 

ATMOSPHE'RICAL,  a.  [fr 

longing  to  the  atmosphere. 
ATOM,  s.  [a«m«j,  Lat.] 

1  Such  a  small  particle  as  cannot  be  physically 
divided.  Ray. 

9.  Any  thing  extremely  small.  Shakespeare. 
ATOMlCAL,a.  [from  atom.] 

I  Consisting  of  atoms.  Brovm. 

9  Relating  to  atoms.  Bentley. 
ATOM  1ST,  s.  [from  atom.]   One  that  holds  the 
atomical  philosophy.  LorJrr. 
ATOMY.  «.   An  atom  :  obsolete. 
To  ATONE,  r.  a.  [from  at  ©»*.] 

I  To  agree  ;  to  accord. 

9  To  «tand  aa  an  equivalent. 
To  ATONE,  v.  a. 

l  To  reduce  to  concord. 

9  To  expiate  ;  to  answer  for. 
ATONEMENT,  s.  [from  otoae.] 

I  Agreement;  concord. 

a  Expiation;  expiatory  equivalent.  Swift. 
ATONY,*  t.  [«,  not,  and  *»«•»,  to  strain.]  The 


Shakespeare. 
Locke. 

Drummond. 


Shakespeare. 


want  i 

parts.  Ash. 
ATOP,  ad.  [from  a  and  top.]   On  the  top  j  at  the 

top.  Milton. 
ATRABILA'RIAN,  la.  [from  «rra  and  Wis,  L.] 
ATRABILA'RIOUS,  J  Melancholy  ;  replete  with 

black  choler.  Arbuthnot. 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS.  •.  [from  atnbilarious.) 

The  state  of  being  melancholy. 
ATRAME'NTAL.    \a.   [from  atramentnm,  ink, 
ATRAME'NTOUS,  )      Latin.]     Inky;  black. 

Brown. 

ATROCIOUS,  o.  [otror,  Lat.]  Wicked  in  a  high 
degree;  enormous.  Auliffe. 

ATROCIOUSLY,  ad.  (from  atrocious.]  In  an 
atrocious  manner;  with  great  wickedness. 

ATR OCIOUSNES8,  s.  [from  atrocious.)  The 
quality  of  being  enormously  criminal. 

ATROCITY,  s.  latrocitas,  Lat.]  Horrible  wicked- 
ness. Wot  ton. 

ATROPHY,*,  [ortod**.]  Want  of  nourish- 
ment ;  a  disease  in  which  food  cannot  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  body.  Miiton. 

To  ATTA'CH,  v.  a.  [attacher,  Fr.] 
1  To  arrest;  to  take  or  apprehend.  Covell. 
9  To  seize.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  lay  hold  on. 

4  To  win ;  to  gain  oTer ;  to 

5  To  fix  to  one's  interest. 
ATTA'CH  MENT,*.  [aft 

1  Adherence;  fidelity. 
9  Attention ;  regard. 
9  An  apprehension  of  a  man,  or  his  moveables, 

to  bring  him  to  answer  an  action. 
To  ATTA'CK,  v.  a.  [oltaouer,  Fr.] 
1  To  assault  an  enemy.  A.  Philips. 


'ilton. 


Fr.] 


Rogers. 

Addison. 
Arbuthnut. 


9  To  impugn  in  any  manner. 
ATTA'CK,  *.  [from  the  vtrb.]  An  assault. 

*'.]  ' 


ATTA'CKER,  i.  [from  attack.)  The 
attacks. 

To  ATTA'IN,  v.  a.  [aiteiadre,  Fr.] 

I  To  gain  ;  to  procure. 

9  To  overtake ;  to  come  up  with. 

9  To  come  to ;  to  enter  upon. 

4  To  reach;  to  equal. 
To  ATTA'IN,  t.n. 

1  To  come  to  a  certain  state. 

3  To  arrive  at. 

ATTA'IN,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

tained :  not  used. 
ATTAINABLE,  a.  [from  attain.] 
attained :  procurable. 


Pope, 
i  that 


Ti  llotson. 
Bacon. 
Milton, 


Locke. 
The  thing  at- 
Glanville. 
Thai  may  be 
Tillotton. 


ATTA'IN  ABLENKSS.  t.  [from  atfaiaaWe.]  The 
quality  of  being  attainable.  Cheyne. 


ATT 

ATTAINDER,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
!  The  act  of  attainting  in  law.  Bacon. 
9  Taint;  soil:  disgrace.  Skakttptart. 
ATTAINMENT,  *.  [from  attain.] 
1  That  which  it  attained ;  acquisition.  Grew. 
9  The  act  or  power  of  attaining. 
To  ATT  AM  NT,  ».  a.  [atteater,  Fr.] 
1  To  disgrace ;  to  cloud  with  ignominy 
9  To attatnt  is  particularly  used  ' 


guilty  of 


for  such  as  are 
or  offence. 

Spcnter. 
Shaketptart. 


3  To  taint ;  to  corrupt. 
ATfA'INT,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Any  thing  injurious.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Stain  ;  snot  j  taint.  Shakttpeare. 
ATTA'INTURE,  s.  [from  attaint.]  Reproach; 

imputation.  .Sa*i*espearr. 
7b  ATTA'M INATE,  e.  a.  [attamiao,  Latin.]  To 


orrupt;  to  spoil. 
To  ATTE'M  PER,  t.  a.  [at'eiaiwro.  Ut.] 

weaken  by  mixture  of 


.  Fr.] 


)  To  mingle  ;  to 

thing  else  ;  to  dilute. 
9  To  soften ;  to  mollifv  ■ 

3  To  mix  in  just  proportions. 

4  To  fix  to  something  else. 
ATTE'M  PER  ANCE,*  «.  [fi 

pe ranee ;  moderation. 
To  ATTE'M  PERATE, ».  a. 

proportion  to  something 
To  ATTE'M  PT,  a, 
I  To  attack ;  to  venture  u 
9  To  try  ;  to  endeavour. 
ATTE'M  PT.  «.  [from  the  ve'b.] 
1  An  attack. 

9  An  essay*  t  an  endeavour. 
ATTE'M PTABLE,  a.  [from  attempt. 

attempts  or  attacks. 
ATTE'M  PTER,  s.  [from  attemj*.] 

1  The  person  that  attempU. 

9  An  endcavourer. 
To  ATTE'N  D,  a.  a.  [attendre,  Fr.] 

1  To  regard  ,  to  Ax  the  mind  upon.  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  wait  on  as  a  servant.  Skakttptart. 

3  To  accompany  as  an  enemy.  Clarendon. 

4  To  be  present  with,  upon  a  summons. 

Arbmhnot. 

Spenser. 
ClortJtd,*. 
Locke. 
Shaketptart. 
Dry  Jm. 
Dryden. 


Sptnttr. 

Pope. 
]  Tern- 
Chaucer. 
,  Lat.]  To 
Hammond. 

Milton. 
Maccabees. 

Bacon. 
Dryden. 
Liable  to 


Milton. 
GlanvtUe. 


Taylor. 
Danes. 
Sptnttr. 


5  To  accompany ;  to  be  apt 

6  To  wait  on,  aa  on  a  charge. 

7  To  be  consequent  to. 
•  To  remain  to }  to  await. 

9  To  wait  for  insidiously. 

10  To  be  bent  upon 

1 1  To  stay  for. 
To  ATTE'ND,  e.  a. 

1  To  yield  attention. 
9  To  stay  ;  to  delay. 
S  To  be  within  call. 
ATTE  NDANCE,  «.  [at tendance,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  waiting  on  another.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Service.  Shaketptart. 

3  The  persona  waiting }  a  train.  MiUon. 

4  Attention  ;  regard.  Timothy. 
ATTE'ND  ANT,  o.  [attendant,  Fr.]  Accompanying 

as  subordinate,  or  consequential.  Milton. 
ATTE'N  DANT,  t. 
I  One  that  attends.  Shaketpeare. 
9  One  that  belongs  to  the  train.  Dryden. 

3  One  that  waits  as  a  suitor  or  agent.  Burnet. 

4  One  that  is  present  at  any  thing. 

5  That  which  is  united  with  another,  as  a  con 
comitant  or  consequent.  Watts. 

ATTE'N  DER,  ».  [from  attend.]  A  companion; 
an  associate.  Ben  Jonton. 

ATTENT,  a.  [alieara*,  Lat.]  Intent ;  attentive  ; 
heedful  ;  retratdful.  Taylor. 

ATTENTATES,  s.  [attentate,  lat.]  Proceedings 
in  a  court  of  judicature  after  an  inhibition  it 
decreed.  Ayl<(Te. 

ATTENTION,  t.  [attention,  Fr.]  The  act  of  at- 
tending or  heeding;  the  act  of  bending  the 

Jm.nf,,~Pwn,t°ylh'n8-  £x*e. 

ATTENTIVE,  a.  [from  attent.}  Heedful  ;  re- 
gardful;  full  of  attention. 

ATTE'NTIVELY,  od.  [from  attentive.) 
ly ;  carefully. 

ATTENTI  VENESS,  t.  [from  attentive.] 
nets  j  attention. 


Hooker. 
Heedful- 
Baron. 
Heedful. 


AIT 

ATTE'N U ANT.  a.  [  ittenuant.  Ut.]  Tliat  baa  the 

power  of  making  thin,  or  diluting. 
7b  ATTENUATE,  a.  a.  [attenuo,  Ut.]  To  make 

thin,  or  slender.  Boylo. 
ATTENUATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Made  thin, 

or  slender.  Bacon. 
ATTENUATION,  ».  [from  attenuate.]  The  act  of 

making  any  thing  thin  or  slender.  Bacon. 
ATTER,  • ,  [ater,  Sax.  venom.]  .Corrupt  matter. 


To  ATTE'ST,  v.  a.  [attestor,  Ut.] 
I  To  bear  witness  of ;  to  witness. 
9  To  call  to  witneaa.  Dryden. 

ATTE'ST,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Witness;  testi- 
mony ;  attestation.  Mdton. 

ATTESTATION,  «.  [from  attest.}  Testimony; 
witness;  evidence.  Wood-sard. 

ATTIC,*  a.  Belonging  to  Allien,  or  Athens,  (la 
philology.)  Delicate;  poignant;  just;  upright. 
(In  architecture./  Belonging  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  building,  or  an  upper  story  ;  flat;  having 
the  roof  concealed;  belonging  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  base,  sometimes  used  in  the  Ionic  and 
Doric  orders.  Ash. 

ATTl'GUOUS,  a.  [attigutu,  Ut.]  Hard  by. 

ATTI'CUOUSNESS,*  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  attlguoua.  Scot*. 

To  ATTINGE,  v.  a.  [wffswfsr,  Fr.]  To  touch 
lightly  or  gently. 

Tb  ATTI'RE,  t.  a.  [attirer,  Fr.]  To  dress; 
habit ;  to  array. 

ATTI'RE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Clothes ;  dress  ;  habit.  Dairies. 
9  (In  hunting.)  The  horns  of  a  buck  or  stag. 
3  (In  botany!)  The  tower  of  a  plant  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  empalement,  the  folia- 
tion, and  the  autre. 

ATTI'RER,  s.  [from  efn're.]  One  that  attirea 
another ;  a  dresser. 

ATTITUDE,  t.  [ottitade,  Fr.]  The  posture  or 
action  in  which  a  statue  or  painted  figure  ia 
placed.  Prior. 

ATTOLLENT,  a  [attolltms,  Ut.]  That  raises  or 
lifts  up.  Derham. 

ATTOLLENTS.*  *.  pi.  [from  aitaUeal.]  The 
pair  of  muscles  which  draws  up  the  upper  lip. 


low  Lat.]  Such  a 
ent,  or  re- 
upon  him 
is  in  t 


ATTORNEY,  #. 

person  as  by  consent, 
quest,  takea  heed,  sees,  and 
the  charge  of  other  men's  busir 
absence.  Cotcell. 
To  ATTORNEY,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  perform  by  proxy.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  employ  as  a  proxy.  Shakespeare. 
ATTORNEYSHIP,  «.  [from  axromey.]  The  ortice 

Shaketpeare. 


of  an  attorney;  proxy. 

[atiaaraeaieaJ,  Fr.]  A^'jJ" 


;y ;  pr 
ATTOURNMENT,  s.  _ 

ing  of  the  tenant  to  a  new  lord. 
7b  ATTRA'CT,  e.  a.  [attrako,  attractum,  Ut.] 

1  To  draw  to  something.  Brox 

2  To  allure ;  to  iuvite.  MtUon. 
ATTRA'CT,  ».  [from  the  verb.]  Attraction ;  the 

power  of  drawing  :  not  used.  HndHfras. 
ATTRA'CTI CA L,  a.  [from  attract.]  Having  the 

power  to  draw  it.  Ray . 

ATTRA'CTION,  s.  [from  attract.] 

1  The  power  of  drawing  any  thing. 

2  The  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 
ATTRA'CTI VE,  o.  [from  attract.') 

I  Having  the  power  to  draw  any  thing.  Milton. 
9  Inviting;  alluring;  enticing.  .S7iaAe*pecr*. 
ATTRA'CTiVE,  s.  [from  attract.)  That  which 

draws  or  incitea  ;  allurement.  South. 
ATTRA'CTI VELY,  ad.  [from  attroctsr*.]  With 

the  power  of  attracting. 
AITRA'CTIVENESS,  «.  [from  attract!*.]  The 

quality  of  being  attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR,  *.  [from  attract.]  The  agent  that 

attracts;  a  drawer.  Brown, 
ATTRAHENT,  s.  [attrahens,  Ut.]  That  which 

draws.  GlanviUe. 
ATTRIBUTABLE,  a.  [<i/tri*nc,  Ut.]  That  may 

be  ascribed  or  attributed;  ascribable;  imnut 

able.  Hale. 
7b  ATTBI'BUTErT.  c.  [attrikvo,  Ut.] 
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Tillotton. 
New  ton. 


1  To  ascribe ;  to  yield  as  due. 
t  To  impute,  a*  to  a  cause. 
ATTRIBUTE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  thing  attributed  to  another.  Raleigh. 
*  Quality  j  characteristic  disposition.  Bacon. 
5  A  (hmg  belonging  to  another  ,  an  appendant ; 

an  adherent.  AddUon. 
4  (imputation  ;  honour.  Shakespeare. 
ATTRIBUTION,  $.  [from  the  verb.]  Commen- 
aecribed.  Skakeneare, 
IVK,*  a.  Belongiug  to  an  attribute ; 
ttsinr  an  attribute.  Harrii. 
U'BUTURY,*  «.    Relative  to  attribution. 

  Scott. 

ATTRITE,  a.  [oxcriraa.  Let.]  Ground  ,  worn  by 
rabbi  of.  Milton. 
ATTRPTEN  ESS,  s.   [from  at  trite.]  The 

swuch  worn. 
ATTRITION,  a.  [aitrtrio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  wearing  t 

against  another. 
1  The  state  of  being  worn. 
3  Grief  for  tin,  arising  only  from  the  fear  of 
punishment ;  the  lowest  degree  of  repentance. 
To  A TTU'NE,  a.  a.  [from  case.] 
I  To  make  any  thing  musical.  Milton* 


things,  by  nibbing  one 


8  To  tune  one  thing  to  another. 
VTWPEN,  lod.ort-rr*.  Betwhtt; 
ATWl'XT,  J    the  midst  of  two  thit 


bet 
tngs 


i  in 


Tb  AVA'IL,  e.  o.  [from  taloir,  Fr.] 
1  To  profit ;  to  turn  to  profit 


Drmden. 
rope. 


9  To  promote  i  to  prosper ;  to  assist. 
AVA'IL,*.  [from  the  verb.]  Profit}  advantage; 

benefit.  Locke. 
AVAILABLE,  a.  [from  arati.] 
1  Profitable;  advantageous. 
8  Powerful  j  having  force. 
AVA'ILABLENESS,  *.  [from  nail.] 
l  Power  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  P  is 


8  Legal  force  ;  validity. 
IVA'ILABLY,  ad.  [from  available.] 


AV 

A  Powerfully  ;  profitably  :  au vantaceously. 
*  Legally  .  validly. 

AVA'IlMEM,  #.  [from  own/.]  Usefulness;  ad- 
vantage ;  profit. 

To  AVA'LE,  b.  a.  [swo/er,  Fr.  to  let  sink.]  To  let 
fail ;  to  depress :  out  of  use.  Walton. 

Tb  AVA'LE,  r.  a.  To  sink.  Spenser. 

AVA'KTGL'ARD,  s.  [aeant garde,  Fr.]  The  van  ; 
the  first  body  of  an  army.  Hayvard. 

A'VARICE,  s.  [oMrtoc,  Fr.]  Covetousnesa  .  insa- 
tiable desire.  Drfden. 

AVARPCIOUS,a.  [ocaricirax,  Fr.]  covetous |  in- 
satiably desiroua.  Broome. 

AVARPCIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  oaoricioM.]  Covet 
oosly. 

AVARPCIOUSNESS,  a.  [from  oronaoa*.]  The 

quality  of  being  avaridooa. 
AVA'ST.*  a.  (•  sea  term.)   Hold)  atop,  it  is 

enough.  Aih. 
AVA'UNT.  inter,  [oeani,  Fr.]  A  word  of  abhor- 

rence,  by  which  any  one  is  driven  away.  Shak. 
AVA'UNT,  v.  [avant.  Fr.]  Go ;  begone;  get  out ;  to 

assume  a  boasting  air;  to  brat.;  to  boast.  Spen. 
A'UBURNE.o.  [fromouW,  Fr.]  Brown;  of  a 

tan  colour.  Philips. 
AUCTION,  ..  [oartio,  Lat.] 
I  A  manner  of  sale  in  which 

after  another. 
8  The  things  sold  by  auction.  Pope. 
To  A'UCTION,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tell  by 

auction. 

A'UCTION  A  RY,  a.  [from  auction.]  Belonging  to 
an  auction.  Drydtn. 

AUCTION  PER,  s.  [from  auction.]  The  person 
that  manages  an  auction. 

A'UCTJVE,o.  [fromoactas,  Lat.]  Of  an  increas- 
ing quality. 

AUCUPATION.  $.  [a*e*/>«tK>.  Lat.]  Fowling; 
bird-catching. 

AUDA'CIOUS,  a.  [cadacteax,  Fr.]  Bold;  impu- 
dent; daring.  Dryden. 

AUDA'ClOUSLY,  ad.  tfrom  otufartetu.]  Boldly; 
impudently 


AUDA'CIOUS! 
dence. 

AUDA'CITY,s.  (from  asdox,  Ut.]  Spirit;  bold- 
ness; confidence.  Taller. 
A'UDIBLE,  a.  [from  aadtotlis,  Lat.] 
I  That  may  be  perceived  by  hearing.  Grew. 
9  Loud  enough  to  be  beard. 
A'UDIBLENESS,  a.  [from  oadiWe.] 

of  being  heard. 
A' I  DIMLY,  ad.  [from  andiMe.]  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  heard.  Mil  torn. 

A'UDIENCE,  s.  [oadtesce,  Fr.} 
I  The  act  of  hearing  or  attending  to  any  thing. 

Milton. 

8  The  liberty  of  speaking  granted  ;  a  hearing. 

Hooker. 

3  An  auditory;  persons  collected  to  hear.  Atter. 

4  The  reception  of  any  man  who  delivers  a  so- 

A'UlKENCE^COURT.  A  court  belonging^the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Arches  Court,  though  inferiour  botu 
in  dignity  and  antiquity.  Cowelt. 

A'UDIT,  t.  [from  audit,  he  heart,  Let.]  A  final 
account.  Shakespeare. 

To  A'UDIT,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  take  an 
account  Anally. 

AUDITION,  «.  [anditio.  Ut.]  Hearing. 

A'UDITOR,  ..  [auditor.  Ut.] 
I  A  hearer. 

8  A  person  employed  to  take  an 
matcly. 

A'UDITORY,  a.  [auditorial,  Ut.] 

power  of  hearing. 
A'UDITORY,  m.  [oadiroTiam,  Ut.] 
I  An  audience  ;  a  collection  of  | 

to  hear. 
8  A  place  where  lecture 
A'UDITRESS,  t.  [from 
hears. 

A'VE  AlA'RY,  s.  A  form  of  worship  repeated  by 
the  Romanists  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Shaketpeare. 

To  AVE'L,  c.  a.  [avetlo,  Ut.]  To  pull  away.  Brown. 
A'VENAGE,  s.   [arena,  oats,  Ut.]  A 

quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a  landlord. 
To  AVE'NGE,  v.  a.  [awger,  Fr.] 

I  To  revenge. 

8  To  punish. 

AVE'NGEANCE,  t.  [from 


Sidney. 
at  uiu- 


That  has  the 


s  assembled 
Atter  barf. 
to  be  heard. 
.]  A  woman  that 


4 


Dryden. 


Philip*. 
Vengeance ; 
Spenser. 


AVE'NGEMENT,  ».  [from. 

revenue. 
AVE'NGtU,  $.  [from  acen^  _ 
I  A  punisher.  Milton. 
9  A  revenger:  a  taker  of  vengeance.  Dryden. 
A'VENS.  s.   The  herb  bennet.  Milter. 
AVE'NTURE,  «.  [acenrare,  Fr.]   A  mischance, 
caimng  a  man's  death,  without  felony.  Cowell. 
A' VENUE,  i.  foveas*,  Fr.] 
I  A  way  by  winch  any  place  may  be  entered. 

Clarendon. 

9  An  ally,  or  walk  of  trees,  before  a  house. 
To  AVE'R,  c.  a.  [aeerer,  Fr.]  To  declare  posi- 
tively, or  peremptorily.  Prior. 
A'VE  RAGE,  s.  [orerortam,  Ut.] 
I  That  duly  or  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay 
to  the  king,  or  other  lord,  by  Bat  beasts  and  car. 
riages.  Cm 
9  A  certain  contribution  that  merchants 
tiouably  make  toward  the  losses  of 
have  their  goods  cast  overboard  in  a  tempest. 

C  uwelt. 

3  A  small  duty  paid  to  the  master  of  a  shio  for 
his  care  of  goods,  over  and  above  the  freight. 


4  A  medinm  ;  a  mean  proportion. 
AVF/RMENT,  ».  [from  aver.]  The  establishment 

of  any  thing  by  evidence.  Bacon, 
AVE'R  NAT,  s.   A  atari  of  grape. 
To  AVERRU'NCATE,  c.  a.  [averrmco,  Ut.TTo 

root  up.  Hndibrat. 
AVERRUNCATION,**.  (from  awrrraacate.]  Tlie 

act  of  rooting  up ;  eradication.  Aih. 
AVERSA'TloNj  i.  [from  earner,  Ut.]  Hatred  j 

nblionencc.  eesiA. 
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AVO 

AVE'RSB,  a.  [arenas,  Ut.} 

I  Malign  >  not  favourable.  Drydcv. 

9  Not  pleased  with  ;  unwilling  to.  Prior. 
AVER'S  ELY,  ad.  [from  averse^ 

I  Unwillingly. 

*  Backwardly.  Brvvn. 
AVE'RSENESS,  i.  [from  averse.-}  Unwillingness; 

AUrrbury, 


AUR 


Mil  ton. 
Pope. 

Shakespeare. 
Hooker. 
Sprat  t. 


backwardness. 
AVE'RSION.  •.  [avertion,  Fr. 
I  Hatred;  dislike;  deu 
9  The  cause  of  aversion. 
To  AVE'RT,  v.  a.  [nerto,  Lat.] 
!  To  turn  aside  ,  to  turn  off. 
9  To  cause  to  dislike. 
3  To  put  by,  as  a  calamity. 
AUF,  s.  [«t'n!f,  Dutch.]  A  fool,  or  silly  fellow, 
A'UGER,  i.  [egrtr,  Dutch.]  A  carpenter's  tool  to 
bore  holes  with.  Moion. 
AUGHT,  pro.  [aukt,  awht,  Sax.]  Anything.  Add. 
To  AUGME'NT,  v.  a.  [augmen ter,  Fr.]   To  in- 
crease  ;  to  make  bigger  or  more.  Fairfax. 
To  AUGME'NT,  t.  a.    To  increase;  to  grow 
bigger.  Dryden. 
A'UGMENT,  f.  [oawrntrtrfum,  Ut.] 
I  Increase;  quantity  gained.  Walton. 
9  State  of  increase.  U-'ueman. 
AUGMENTATION,  s.  [from  augment.] 
I  The  act  of  increasing  or  making  bigger.  Add. 
9  The  state  of  being  made  bigger.  Bentley. 
3  The  thing  added,  by  which  another  is  made 
bigger.  Hooker . 

A'UGUR.s.  [osjgttr,  Lat.]  One  who  pretends  to 
predict  bv  omens.  Prior. 
To  A'UGUR,  r.  st.  [from  oagar.]  To  guess ;  to 


conjecture  by  signs.  Dryden, 
To  ACCURATE,  r.  n.  [augnror,  Ut.]  To  judge 
by  augury. 

AUGU  RATION,  t.  [from  aagar.]  The  practice 
of  aujtu  ry.  Brown. 
rYUGURER,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  The  same  with 
augur.  Shakespeare. 
AUGU'RIAL,  a.  [from  ««gvry.]  Relating  to  au- 
gury. Broun . 
To  AT (H  RISE,*  v.  a.  To  practise  divination  by 
augury.  Ask. 
I'UGUROUS,*.  [from  auptr.]  Predicting;  pre- 
scient i  foreboding.  Chapman. 
A'UGURY,  s.  [oafnrtam,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  prognosticating  by  omens  or  pro- 
digies. Swift. 
«  An  omen  or  prediction.  Dryden. 
AUGU'ST,  «.  [output**,  Ut.]  Great;  grand; 

royal  t  magnificent.  Dryden. 
A'UGUST,  s.  [Augustus,  Ut.]  The  eighth  month 

of  the  year,  from  January  inclusive. 
AUGU'sTNESS,  s.  [from  aagast.]  Elevation  of 

look ;  dignity. 
A'VIARY,  «.  [from  cats,  Ut.]  A  place  enclosed 
to  keep  birds  lo.  Evelyn. 
AVI'DITY,  s.  [avidit*.  Fr.]  Greediness;  eager- 
ness ;  appetite  ;  insatiable  desire. 
AVI'SO,*s.  (In  commerce,  Ital.)  A  notice  given 
by  letter;  advice  in  writing.  Ask. 
A'VITOUS,  a.  [atitu»t  Ut.]  Uft  by  a  man's  an- 

castors j  ancient. 
To  AVl'ZE,  v.  a.  [aviser,  Fr.] 
1  To  counsel.  Spenser. 
t  To  bethink  himself.  Spenser. 
3  To  consider.  Spenser. 
AULD.  a.  [aid,  Sax.]  Old 


AULETIC,  a.  [ovXof.]  Belonging  to  pipes. 
AU'LICK,  a.  [aaJicas,  Ut.]  B«lonfing  to  the 
court. 

AULN.s.  [oalw,  Fr.]  A  French  roeasare  of  length; 
an  ell. 

To  AUMA'ILc.s.  [from  nun//*,  Fr.]  To  varie- 


gate ;  r<>  figure. 
A'CMELETTE.*  i.  [aumelette,  Fr.]  An  omelet; 

a  kind  of  pancake.  Ask. 
AUNT,  i.  [»aa«,Fr.]  A  father's  or  mother's  sister. 

To  A'VOCATE,».  a.  [oroco,  Ut.]  To  call  off  from 

business  ;  to  call  away. 
AVOCATION,  s.  (from  oroco**.] 

1  The  act  of  calling  aside.  Dryden. 

9  The  busi  nasi  that  calls.  Halo. 


Tdlotso*. 
Skak. 
Bacon. 

Brown. 
Bacon. 

1  Samuel. 
Ayltfe. 

Locke. 


Watto. 
carried  off. 


To  AVOID,  a.  a.  [enider,  Fr.] 
1  To  shun  ;  to  decline. 
9  To  endeavour  to  shun  ,  to  shift  of) 

3  To  evacuate ;  to  quit. 

4  To  emit ;  to  throw  out. 

5  To  oppose ;  to  hinder  effect. 
To  AVOMD,  v.  n.  * 

l  To  retire. 

9  To  become  void  or  vacant. 
AVOM  DABLB,  a.  [from  avoid.] 

I  That  may  be  avoided  or  shunned. 

9  Liable  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 
AVOI'DANCB, «.  [from  oeoid.] 

1  The  act  of  avoiding. 

9  The  course  by  which  any  thing  is 


AVO'IDER,  s.  [from  avoid.] 
)  The  person  that  shuns  any  thing. 
9  The  person  that  carries  any  thing  away. 
3  The  vessel  In  which  things  arc  carried  as 
AVOMDLESS,  a.  [from  atoid.]  Inevitable; 

cannot  be  avoided.  De 
AVOIRDUPOIS,  s.  [oroir  dupoidt,  Fr.]   A  kind 
of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  sixteen 
ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy, 
as  seventeen  to  fourteen.  Arbulkmot. 
AVOLATION,  s.  [from  avolo,  Ut.]  .The  art  of 
flying  awav  ;  flight.  Broom. 
To  AVOUCH.  ».o.  [oaoaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain.  Hooker. 
9  To  produce  in  favour  of  another.  Spenser. 
3  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify.  Skaketpeare. 
AVO'UCH,  s.  ffrom  the  verb.]  Declaration  ;  evi- 
dence! testimony.  Shakespeare. 
AVOUCHABLE,  a.  [from  avauck.]  That  may  be 
avouched. 

AVO'UCH  ER,«.  [fromatoaca.l  He  that  avouches. 

\  Fr.]  To  declare  with 

5?fc 


a 


To  AVOW,  r.  a.  I 

confidence;  to  justify. 
AV'OWABLE.  a.  [from 

openly  declared. 
AVOW  ABLY,*  ad.   In  an  aTowable  manner. 

Ask. 

A VO'  WAL,  *.  [from  swots.]  Justificatory  declara- 
tion si open  declaration. 

AVOWTBDLY,  ad.  [from  avow.]  In  an  open  man- 
ner. Clarendon. 

AVOWEE',  «.  [avoui,  Fr.]  He  to  whom  the  right 
of  avowson  of  any  church  belongs. 

AVOWEE,  s.  [from  apotr.]  He  that  vows  or  jus- 
tifies. Dryden. 

AVO»WRY,  s.  [from  avow.)  Where  one  takes  a 
distress,  the  taker  abali  tustify  for  what  cause 
he  took  it.  which  is  called  his  avowry. 

AVO'WSAL,  s.  [from  owtr.j  A  confession. 

AVOWTRY,  s.   A  sort  of  pear. 

AUR E1  LI A,  s.  [Ut.l  A  terra  used  for  the  first 
apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  any 
species  of  insects ;  the  chrysalis.  Ray. 

AURE'LlAN,*  a.   Belonging  to  the  aurelis.  Ash. 

A'URICLE,     [from  aaricaia,  Ut.] 
I  The  external  ear. 

9  Two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  two  mus- 
cular caps,  covering  the  two  ventricles  thereof. 
AUKI'CULA,  s.   Bear's-aar ;  a  flower. 
AURI'CULAR,  a.  [from  auricula,  Ut.] 
1  Within  the  sense  or  reach  < 
9  Secret  i  told  in  the  ear. 
3  Traditional ;  known  by 
AURl'CULARLY,  ad.  [from  auricular.]  In  a  secret 
manner.  Decay  of  Piety. 

AURI'FEROUS.o.  [aari/er.  Ut.]  That  produces 
gold.  Thomson. 
AURIGATION,  s.  [aarifo,  Ut.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  driving  carriages. 
AU'RIST,*  s.  [oaris,  the  ear,  Ut.]  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  disorders  in  the  ear.  Ask. 
AURORA,  s.  [Ut.] 
l  A  species  of  crowfoot. 

9  The  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day ;  poeti- 
cally, the  morning.  Thornton. 
AURORA  Bore&lis,  [Ut.]  Light  streaming  in 

the  night  from  the  north. 
A'URUM  fulminans,  [Lat.]  A  preparation  made 
by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipi- 
tating it  with  salt  of  tartar^  whence  a  very 
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ir  all  quantity  of  it  becomes  capable  of  giving 
«  report  like  that  of  a  piitol.  Cart k. 

■  SCCLTATION,  s.   [aiucuilo,  Lat.]  A 
Igor  listening  to. 
ICE,.,  CwylrftiM,  LI] 

birds. 

4j  Protection  ;  favour  shown.  Btn  Joason. 

s  Influence  ;  good  derived  to  others  from  the 
piety  of  their  patron.  Dry  den. 

ACSPI'CIAL,  a.   [from  aarpic*.]   Relating  to 

prornnsticki. 
AlftPI'ClOUS, a.    [from  aarpic*.] 
i  Having  omens  of  success.  Spraif. 
i  Prosperous  ;  fortunate.  Dryden. 

3  Favourable)  kind;  propitious.  Shakespeare. 

4  Lucky  ;  happv.  Dry  dev. 
iUSPI'CIOUSLY,  ad.   [from  atuptdatu.]  Hap- 

p»tf  ;  prospcrou*!y. 
AISPI'CIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  aaupicwsu.]  Pros- 
perity: promise  of  happiness. 
AUSTE'RE.  a.    [oartfras,  Lat.] 
l  Severe ;  harsh ;  rigid, 
of 


,e;  harsh. 
•  ad-  [from 


ftog  9ftt 
Blackmore. 
]  Severely; 


rijtidlv 

Al'STE'ftENESS,  i.  [from 
I  Severity;  strictness; 
9.  Roufhnevi  in  taste. 
AUSTE'RIT^  ,  t.    ffrom  austere.} 
I  Severity  -,  mortified  life  ,  strictness.  Addison. 
t  Cruelty  ;  harsh  discipline.  Roscommon. 

utralu,  Lat.]  Southern. 
,  v.  n.    [ausler,  Lat.)   To  tend 


a.    [auarrina*,  Lat.]  Southern. 
A  I:  [  H  L'STICAL,  a.    Authentlck.  Hale. 
AUTHENTICALLY,  ad.     [from  aatAenfkoi.] 
With  all  the  circumstance*  requisite  to  procure 
authority.  South. 
ACTH  E'NTICALNESS,  *.    [from  antkentxcal.] 
The  quality  of  being  authentick  ,  genuineness  ; 
authority.  Additon. 
AUTH ENTl'ClTY,  i.    [from  authentick.]  Au- 

thorny  ;  genuineness. 
AUTHE'NTICK,  a.  [aaiJieaticu*,  Lat.]  That  has 
every  thing  requisite  to  give  it  authority; 
genuine  ;  not  fictitious.  Cowley. 
AUTUE'STICKLY,  ad.  [from  oaiaeahcJr.]  After 

an  authentick  manner. 
AUTHE'NTICKNESS,  «.  [from  «»<**»<«*.]  Au- 
thenticity. 

*rS first  beginneT^r  moUr  of  any  thing. 

Hooker. 

t  The  efficient ,  he  that  effects  or  produces  any 
thing.  Dry  den. 

I  The  first  writer  of  any  thing. 

4  A  writer  in  general.  SI 
AUTHORESS,*  s.   A  female  author. 
AUTHORITATIVE,  a.    [from  aatkority.] 

I  Having  due  authority. 

t  Having  an  air  of  authority:  positive.  Swtft. 


*  navtog  an  air  of  auinoniv  :  positive.  >u>tjt. 
AlT^RlTATlVELY,^  [from  aatfcori£hre.  j 


authority 
•  With  due  authority. 
AUTHORITATI VEN  ESS, «. 

Authoritative  appearance. 
AUTHORITY,*. 
1  Legal  power. 
I  Influence  •,  < 
3  Po*"  i  nile. 

>  Testimony 
«  Credibility 

AUTHORIZATION,  a.  [ft 
lishment  by  authority. 


Hale. 


Lat.] 


Shakespeare. 
Locke. 


Hooker. 
.]  Entab- 
Hale. 


ninment  ny  autn 
T*>  AUTHORIZE,  v.  «.*  [eatoriser,  Pr.] 
>  To  give  authority  to  any  person.  Dryden. 
iTo  make  any  thing  legal.  Locke. 

3  To  establish  any  thing  by  authority.  Hooker. 

4  To  justify ;  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  right,  hoc. 
3  To  give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing.  South. 
A'JTOCKASY,  $.     [avwrwi*.]  Independent 


♦7 


AWF 

AUTOCRATICAL,*  a. 


[from  autography.]  Of 


AUTOGRA'PHICAL,  a. 
one's  own  writing. 

AUTOGRAPHY,  f.  [sVnypa»>r .]  A  particular 
person's  own  writing  ;  the  original. 

A'tTHMATH*  s.  [A/roc,  one's  self,  and  noA***, 
to  learn.]    A  self-taught  person.  Bntick. 

AUTOMATICAL,  a.  [from  automaton.]  Having 
the  power  of  moving  itself. 

AUTOMATON,  «.  T&vrnuJ*,.)  In  the  phtraL 
automata.  A  machine  that  hath  the  power  of 
motion  within  itself.  H'xlktns. 

AUTOMATOUS,  a.  [from  automaton.]  Tiaving 
in  itself  the  power  of  my t ion.  Hrovn. 

AUTONOMY,  f.  [«Wt«»om*«.]  The  living  ac- 
cording to  one's  mind  and  prescription. 

A'UTOPSY,  s.  [ovTo4»a.]  Ocular  demonstration. 

Ray. 

AUTOPTICAL,  *.   [from  entopry.]  Perceived 
by  one's  own  eyes.  Brovn. 
AUTOPTI C ALLY ,  ad.    [from  eatopticai.l  By 
means  of  one's  own  eyes.  Brown. 
A'UTUMN,  s.    [autumn,,,.  Lat.l   The  season  of 

the  year  between  summer  and  winter. 
ALTL'MNAL,  a.    [from  as  lama.]   Belonging  to 
autumn  t  produced  in  autumn.  Donne. 
AVUL'SION,  s.  [orattto,  Lat.]  The  act  of  pulling 
one  thing  from  another._  Philips. 


AUX,  s.  (In 


AUXE'SIS,  $. 

nation. 
AUXI'LIAR, 
AUXILIARY, 
AUXI'LIAR, 
AUXILIARY, 
AUXILIARY 


.)  The  auge ;  the  apsis. 

Ash. 


[Lat.]  An 


I.    [mi  it /mm,  Lat.] 

an  assistant, 
a.    [av i ilium,  Lat.] 
helping. 
Verb, 


;  an  exor- 
Smith. 
A  helper, 

South. 

Assistant  i 

Hale. 


A  verb  that  helps  to  conju- 
WatU. 

«.   [aaxtfiara*,  Latin.]  Help; 

aid ;  succour. 
To  AW  A' IT,  v.  a.    [from  a  and  watt.] 
1  To  expect  ;  to  wait  for. 
*  To  attend ;  to  be  in  store  for. 
AW  VII,      ft ',im  the  verb.]  Ambur 


Bate  other  verbs. 
AUXILIATION, 


To  AWA'KE,  «.  a.  [ 
I  To  rouse  out  of  sleep.  Shakespeare. 
«  To  raise  from  any  state  resembling  steep.  Dry. 
3  To  put  into  new  action.  Pop*. 

To  AWA'KE,  r.  a.  To  break  from  sleep  j  to  cease 
to  sleep.  Shakespeare. 

AWA'KE.  a.  [from  the  verb.]    Without  sleep, 
not  sleeping.  Dryden. 

To  AW  A1  KEN,  v.  a.  and  r.  n.   See  AWAKE. 

To  AWA'RD,  v.  a.   fjeeord,  Sax.]   To  adjudge, 
to  give  any  thing  by  a  judicial  sentence.  Coll. 

To  AWA'RD,  ».  «.   To  judge  ;  determine.  Pope. 

AWA'RD,  f.   [from  the  verb.]  Judgment ;  sen- 
tence:  determination.  Addisun. 

AW  A' RE,  ad.  [gewaran,  gas:.]  Excited  to  caution; 
vigilant;  attentive.  Atterbursj. 

To  AW  A' RE,  e.  a.  To  beware ;  to  be  cautious. 


AWA'Y.cd.  J< 


I  In  a  state  < 

t  Prom  any  place  or  person.  Pop*. 

3  Let  us  go.  SAa*e«peor*. 

4  Begone.  Smith. 

5  Out  of  one's  own  hand.  Tillotson. 

6  On  the  way.  SAafrripear*. 
AWE,  i.  [*f*|Sax.]  Reverential  fear;  reverence. 

£oat*. 

To  AWE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun .]  To  strike  with 
reverence,  or  fear.  Bacon. 
A'WEBAND,  «.   A  check. 
A'WFUL,  *.    [from  awe  and  full.} 
I  That  strikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence. 

-  Milton. 

a  Worshipful;  invested  with  dignity.  Shak. 

3  Struck  with  awe,  timorous.  Watt*. 
A*W  FULLY,  ad.  [from  aw/a!.]  In  a  reverential 
manner.  3*ata. 
AWFULNESS,  t.    (from  oir/al.] 

I  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe;  solemnity. 
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To  AW  HATE,  v.  a.    To  strike  j  to  confound; 

to  terrify.  Spenser. 
AWHl'LE,ad.   Sometime.  MUton. 
AWK,  a.    [from  awkward.]   Odd.  L'Eitrange. 
A'WKVVARD,  a.    |  rward.  Sax.] 
I  Inelegant ,  unpolite  ;  untaught.  Shakespeare, 
t  Unreldy;  unhandy  ;  clumsy.  Dryden. 
3  Peiverse  ;  untoward.  Hudibras. 
A*  WK  WARDLY,  ad.  [from  awJrvvrd.]  Clumsily; 

unreadily  ;  inelegantly.  It'att*. 
A'WKWARDNESS.s.    [from  awkward.]  Inele- 
gance ;  want  of  gentility  j  oddness  }  unsuita- 
bleness. 


A    i        CA  tde.  Sax-]   A  pointed  instrument 


to  bore 
A'WLESS,  a.    [from  awe 
1  Wanting  reverence 


•1 


Dryden. 
reverence. 
Shakespeare. 

AWME,  *.   A  Dutch  measure  anaweting  to  what 

in  England  it  called  a  tierce,  or  one  seventh  of 

'an  English  tun.  Jrbutknet. 
AWN,*  «.  (In  botany.)  The  long  needle-like  beard 

.that  growi  oat  of  the  husk  of  grass  or  corn  ; 

arista.  Ash. 
A'WNING,  «.  A  cover  apread  over  a  boat  or 

teasel  to  keep  on"  the  weather.  Robinson  Crusoe. 
AWOKE.  The  preterit  of  aa»Jke. 
A  WORK,  ad.  [from  a  and  work.]   On  work}  in 

a  atate  of  labour.  Shakeipeare. 
AWORKING,  ad.  [from  awcr*.]  In  the  atate  of 

working.  Spenser. 
AW RY',  ad.   [from  a  and  wry.] 
1  Not  in  a  atraight  direction  •,  obliquely.  MUton. 
9  Asquint;  with  oblique  viaion.  Dcnham. 

3  Not  level  t  unevenly.  Brerewood. 

4  Not  equally  between  two  points.  Pope. 
ft  Not  in  a  right  atate ;  perversely.  Sidney. 

AXE,  I.    [tax.  Sax.]    An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  metal  head,  with  a  sharp  edge.  Axed  in  a 
handle.  Dryden. 
AXPLLA,  $.  [Lat.]  The  entity  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  ;  the  armpit  geincy. 
ax  I  l  i  ah.    | a.  {anUa,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the 
AXl'LLARY.J    armpit.  Brown. 
A  XIOM,  i.   [cuismo,  Lat.] 
1  A  proposition  evident  at  first  sight.  Hooker. 
%  An  established  principle  to  be  granted  without 
new  proof.  Hooker. 
AXIOMATIC* a.  [from  axiom.]    Deserving  re- 
spect; worthy.  Jth. 
A'XIS,  ft  [asi$,  Lat.}  The  line,  real  or  imaginary, 
that  pasaea  through  any  thing,  on  which  it  may 
revolve.  Bentley. 
A'XLE.  U.   [axit,  Lat.]   The  pin  which 

A'XI.E-TREE,  )  passes  through  the  midst  of  the 
wheel,  on  which  the  circumvolutions  of  the 
wheel  are  performed.  Mil  ton. 

AY.  ad.  [perhaps  from  aio,  Lat.]  Yes.  Skak. 
AYE,  ad.  [nwa,  Saxon;  mm.]  Alwaya ;  tm  eter- 
nity i  forever.  Pkilips. 
A'YGREEN.i.  The  same  with  KouttUek. 
A'YRY.s.  The  neat  of  the  hawk.  Walton. 
A'ZlMUTH.s.  [Arab.] 
iThe  axtmmth  of  the  aun,  or  of  a  atar, 


.  ia  an  arch 

the  meridian  of  a  place  and  any  given 
vertical  line, 
t  Marneticnl  Azimuth,  la  an  arch  of  the  horison 
contained  between  the  sun's  oxtxtxtA  circle  and 
the  magnetical  meridian. 
9  Azimuth  Cumpau,  ia  au  instrument  used  at  sea 

for  finding  the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth. 
4  Aiimntkt,  called  also  vertical  circles,  are  great 
circles  intersecting  each  other  in  the  xenith  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angina. 

C-  htl  TO  rJSf  T% 

A'ZURE,c.   [ctsr,  French.]  Blue;  faint  blue. 


Bis  pronounced  by  pressing  the  whole  length 
of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them  open 
with  a  strong  breath. 
To  BAA,  v.  n.  (hah,  Lat.]   To  cry  like  a  sheep. 
BAA,  *.   [from  the  yerb.]  The  cry  of  a  tbecp. 


BAC 

To  BA'BBLE,  t.n.    [babbelm,  German.] 
1  To  prattle  like  «  child. 
8  To  talk  idly,  or  irmtionall> . 

3  To  tell  aecreta. 

4  To  talk  much. 

BA'BBLE,  s.   [ftaoti,  Fr.]   Idle  talk:  senseU 

prattle.  Skakerpewre. 
BA'BBLE M EN T,  s.    [from  ftatoie.]  Sense! 

prate ;  empty  words. 
BA'BBLBR,  i.    [from  babbie.] 
I  An  idle  talker. 
«  A  teller  of  aecreta. 
BABE.  t. 

of  cither  aex 
BA'BERY,  s.  [fi 

babe  or  child. 
BA'BISH,  a.    [from  babe 
BABOON,  s.  \babonin 

largest  kind. 
BA'BY,  ».   See  BABE. 
I  A  child  ;  an  infant 


An  infant, 
]   Finery  to 


Sj/enmtTm 
a  child 
Dryden. 
please 


Childish 
A 


Ax  hum. 
key  of  tbe 
Addison. 


Ijockc. 


9.  A  small  image  in  imitation  of  a  child.  Bacon. 
BA'BYHOOD.'s.  [from  tufty.]  The  state  of  being 

a  baby  :  childhood.  Clarissa. 
BA'CCATED,  a.    [toccatas.  Utin.]   Beset  with 

pearls;  having  many  berries. 
BACCHAN A'LIAN,  s.    [ftcccaanolio,  Utin.]  A 

drunkard. 

BA'CCHANALS.  s.  [bm rhcr.aha,  Lat.]  The< 
ken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

BATCH USBOLE,  s.   A  flower,  not  tall,  but  very 
full  and  brnad  leaved.  Aforlinaer. 

BACCI'FEROLS.  o.    [from  bona  and  /ere,  Lat.) 
Berry- bearing.  Ruy. 

BA'CHELOK,  s.    [fcorcaWeas,  Lat.] 
1  A  man  unmarried.  Dryden. 
8  A  man  who  takes  his  first  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versity. A$ckam. 

3  A  kniaht  of  the  lowest  order. 
BA'CHELORSHIP,  s.  [from  fcecaeior.)  The  con- 
dition of  a  bachelor.  Shakespeare. 

BACK.  s.  [sue,  ft«rc.  Sax.] 
l  The  hinder  part  of  the  body.  Bacon. 
S  The  outer  part  of  the  band  when  it  is  shut  I 

opposed  to  the  palm. 
S  Part  of  the  body  which  requires  clothes.  i 

4  The  rear, 
ft  The  place  behind. 

*  lhick0f      "hing  °°"  *l^t*' 


BACK,  ad.   [from  the 
I  To  the  place  whence 
fi  Backward. 

3  Behind ;  not  coming 

4  Toward  things  past, 
ft  Again ;  in  return. 

6  Again :  a  second  time. 
To  BACK,  v.  a. 
I  To  mount  a  horse. 
«  To  break  a  horse. 

3  To  place  upon  the  back. 

4  To  maintain  ;  to  strengthen. 

5  To  justify:  t 

6  To  second. 


Dry!  en 
Bacon 
to  the  edge 
Arbuthnot 


Blackmort 
Burnet 

ire, 
Dryden 

Shakespeare 


J»<?y  ie 

Dryden 


To  BA'CK  BITE,  e.  «.   [from  back  and  tote.]  lb 
censure  or  reproach  the  absent.  Shakespeare, 

BA'CK  BITER,  s.    [trom  backbite.]   A  privy  cm 
lumniator;  a  censurer  of  the  ai  sent.  South 

BA'CKBONE,  s.  [from  6acfc  and  tome.]  The  bone 
of  the  back.  Ray. 

BACK-CA'RRY,  s.  The  act  of  having  on  the  back. 


BACKDOOR,  i.  [from  back  and  door.]  The  i 

behind  the  house.  Atterbnry. 
BA'CK  ED,  a.    [from  back.]    Having  a  back. 

Dryden. 

BA'CKFRIBND,  s.   [from  back  and  friend.]  An 
ersemv  in  secret.  South. 
BACKG A'  M  MON, «.   [from  bach  gammon,  Welsh, 
•  little  battle.]   A  play  or  game  with  dice  and 
tables.  Swift. 
BA'CKHOUSE.  s.    [from  back  and  sons*.]  The 
.behind  the  chief  part  of  tbef 
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BAG 

[from 
which  , 


piece.] 

hick. 


BA'CKPIECE,  «.    [from  back  and  pi  I 

piece  of  armour  which  coven  the 
BATKROOM,  t.    A  room  behind. 
BA'CKSIDE,  $.    [from  back  and  «  jr.] 

I  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Newton. 

9  The  hinder  part  of  an  animal.  Addison. 

3  The  yard  or jnttund  behind  a  bouse.  Alortim. 
T«  BaCKSLI'  DE,  ».  a.    [from  bmck  and  Wide.] 
To  fall  off;  to  apostatize.  Jeremiak. 
BACKS  LI' DER,  r.  a.  [from  backslide.]  Anapo«- 

Taste?  I^TQVCT  tiS 

BA'CKSTAFF,  s.  [from  back  and  staff;  because! 
in  taking  an  observation,  the  observer's  back 
■  turn cd toward  the  fun.]  An  instrument  useful 
in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 

BACKSTAIRS,  s.  The  private  stairs  in  the  house. 

Ha  cot 

BA'CKSTAYS,  I .  [from  back  and  slay.]  Rrpes 
which  keep  the  masts  from  pitching  forward. 

BA'CKSWORD.  s.  [from  buck  and  \word.)  A 
sword  with  one  sharp  edge.  Arbuthnot. 

BA'CK WARDS,  } ■*  ™rd>  *"0 

1  With  the  back  forward.  Genesis. 


9  Toward  the 

3  On  the  back. 

4  From  the 
the  back. 

&  fetgressivety. 


Bacon. 
Dtjfden. 
to  the  place  beyond 


9  From  a  better  to  a 
9  Past ;  in  time  past. 

10  Perversely ;  from 
BA'CKWARD,  a. 

I  Unwilling;  averse. 
9  Hesitating. 
3  Siunish  ;  dilatory. 


South. 
Dories. 
Dryden. 
Locke, 
e. 


Atterbury. 


attt. 


5  Late  :  coming  i 
BA'CKWARD,  s. 

JA^CKV 


things  or  s^ate  behind  or 
Shakespeare. 

BA'CKWARDLY,  md.  [from" 


1  Unwillingly ;  aversely. 


9  PeTveraely. 

BACKWARDNESS,  s.    [from  backward.] 


Sidney. 
Shakespeare, 


Pope. 
Prior. 
Drydm. 
Addison. 


Fairfax. 
Dryden. 


1  Dulness ;  sluggishness. 
9  Slowness  of  progression  ;  tardiness. 
HA'CON,  *.   The  fresh  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried. 
BAD,  a.   [oaaarf,  Dutch.] 
l  III ;  not  good. 
9  Vicious ;  corrupt. 

3  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy. 

4  Hurtful ;  unwholesome. 
SSick. 

BAD,  or  BADE.   The  preterit  of  bid. 
BADGE.  t.    [bajulo,  to  carry,  Lat.] 

9  A  token  by  which  one  is 
3  The  mark  of  any  thing. 

To  BADGE,  r.  a.   Tu  mark.  Shakespeare, 
BA'DGER,  s.   A  brock ,  an  animal  that  earths  in 
the  ground.  Brown. 
BA'DGER,  s.   [bajulo,  to  carry,  Lat.]   One  that 
boys  corn  and  victuals  in  one  place,  and  carries 
it  to  another.  Cowell. 
BA'DLY,  asL    (from  bad.)    Not  well.  Skak. 
BA'DNESS.  s.    Want  of  good  qualities.  Addison. 
7o  BAFFLE,  v.  a.    [bejfier,  Fr.] 
1  To  elude ;  to  make  ineffectual.  Soutk. 
9  To  confound j  to  defeat  with  some  confusion. 

Addison. 

BA'FFLE.  i.    [from  the  verb.]    A  defeat.  South. 
BA'FFLER,  *.    [from  baffle.)    He  that  puts  to 
confusion,  or  defeats.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

BAG,  s.    [beige.  Sax. J 

I  A  sack  or  pooch.  South. 
9  That  part  of  animals,  in  which  some  particular 
juices  are  contained.  Dryden. 
9  An  ornamental  purse  of  silk  tied  to  men's  hair. 

Ad*ti*cm. 

to  sign  1 1 y 
a  bag  of  hops. 

[from  the  noun.] 
I  To  pot  into  a  bag.  Dryden, 
■  To  load  with  a  bag. 


4  A  term  used  to  signify  quantities  i  as,  a  bag  of 

-  PJfPP*'. 
To  BAG, ».  a. 


BAL 

To  BAG,  v.  a.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag.  Dryden. 
BAGATE'LLE,  s.  [bagatelle,  Fr.]   A  trifle.  Prior. 
BA'GGAGE,  s.    [baggage,  Fr.] 
I  The  furniture  of  an  army.  Boron. 
9  A  worthless  woman.  Sidney. 
BA'GNIO.  s.  [bagnio,  Ital.]  A  house  for  hathing 
and  sweating.  Arbuthnot. 
BA'GPIPB,  s.    (from  bag  and  pipe.]    A  musical 
Instrument,  consisting  of  a  leathern  bag  and 

ba'g'piper,  t.   [from  bagpipe.]  One  that  plays 
on  the  bagpipe.  Shakespeare. 
To  BAIGNE,  v.  a.    [baigner,  Fr.]  To  drench  ;  to 
soak  :  out  of  use.  Carew. 
HAIL,  s.   [bailer,  to  put  into  the  hand,  Fr.]  The 
freeing  or  setting  at  liberty  one  arrested  or  Im- 
prisoned upon  action  either  civil  or  criminal, 
under  security  taken  for  his  appearance.  Cote. 
To  BAIL,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  give  ball  for  another.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  admit  to  bail.  Clarendon. 
BA'ILABLE,  a.   (from  bad  ]   That  may  be  set 

at  liberty  by  bail  or  sureties. 
BA'ILIFF,  s.    [bosllie,  Fr.] 
I  A  subordinate  officer.  Addison. 
9  An  officer  whose  business  it  it  to  execute  ar- 
rests. Bacon. 
3  An  under  steward  of  a  manor. 
BA'ILIWICK,  s.    [baillie,  and  trie,  Saxon.]  The 
place  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff.  Hale. 
To  BAIT,  r.  a.    {baton.  Sax.] 
I  To  put  meat  to  tempt  animals.  Ray. 
9  To  give  meat  to  one's  self,  or  hones,  on  the 
road. 

To  BAIT,  v.  «.    [from  baitre.  Fr.} 

1  Tu  attack  with  violence. 

9  To  harass  by  the  help  of  others. 
To  BAIT,  v.  n.   To  stop  at  any  place  for  i 

tnent.  Milton. 
To  BAIT,  v.  n.  (as  a  hawk.)  To  clap  the  wings  % 
to  flutter.  Shakespeare. 
BAIT,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 

1  Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a  snare.  Shak. 

9  A  temptation  *,  an  enticement.  Addison. 

3  A  refreshment  on  a  journey. 
BAIZE,  s.   A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 
To  BAKE,  v.  a.    [boKan,  Sax.] 

I  To  heat  any  thing  in  a  close  place.  Imiah. 

9  To  harden  in  the  fire. 

3  To  harden  with  heat. 
To  BAKE,  v. a. 

I  To  do  the  work  of  baking.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  be  heated  or  baked.  Shakespeare. 
BA'KEHOUSE,  s.  A  place  for  baking  bread. 
HA'KER,  ».   [from  to  bake.)   He  whose  trade  ia 
to  bake .  South . 

B A' LANCE,  t.   [balance,  Ft.} 

I  A  pair  of  scale*.  Stq/V. 

9  The  act  of  comparing  two  things.  Atterbvry. 

3  The  overplus  of  weight.  Baron. 

4  That  which  is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of 
an  account  even. 

b  Equipoise. 

0  The  beating  part  of  a  watch. 
7  (In  astronomy.)  The  sign  Libra. 

To  BA'LANCE,  v.  tu    [balancer,  Fr.] 

1  To  weigh  in  a  balance.  V Estrange. 
9  To  keep  in  a  state  of  just  proportion. 

3  To  counterpoise. 

4  To  regulate  an  account, 
s  To  pay  that  which  is  wanting.  Prior. 

To  BA'LANCE,  v.  n.   To  hesitate;  to  fluctuate 
between  equal  motives.  Locke. 

BA'LANCER,  t.  [from  balance.]  The  person  that 
weighs  any  thing. 

BA'LAS  Ruby,  $.    [batas,  Fr]    A  kind  of  ruby. 

BALCO'NY,  s.    [6u/co«,  Fr.]  A  frame  before  the 
window  of  a  room.  Gay. 

BALD,  a.    ffttti,  Welsh.] 
I  Wanting  hair.  Addison. 
9  Without  natural  covering.  Shakespeare. 

3  Unadorned  .  inelegant.  Dryden. 

4  Naked  ;  without  dignity.  Shakespeare, 
i  It  was  used  by  the  northern  notions,  to  signify 

bold,  and  Is  still  in  use. 
BA'LDERDASH,  s.   Rude  mixture . 


Pope. 
Locke. 
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To  BALDERDASH,    «.  To  adulterate  liquor. 
BA'LDLY,  oil.    [from  bald.]  Nakedly  ;  meanly  ; 

inelegantly. 
BA'LDMON  V,  «.   Gentian  ;  a  plant. 
BA'LDNESS,  f.   [from  bald.} 
I  The  want  of  hair. 

9  The  loti  of  hair.  Swift. 
3  Meanness  of  writing;  inelegance. 
BA'LDRICK.  t. 
1  A  girdle. 
9  The  zodiack. 

BAL£,f.   [bote,  Fr.]   A  bundle  of  goods. 

BALE,  s.    [ft«i,Sax.]    Misery.  Spatter. 
To  BALE,  v.  a.   [from  bailUr,  Fr.]   To  lave  j  to 
throw  out. 

To  BALE,  v.  n.  [embaUer,  Fr.]  To  make  up  into 
a  bale. 

BA'LEFUL,  a.    [from  ba/e.1 
I  Full  of  misery  j  sorrowful.  Milton. 
9  Full  of  mischief)  destructive.         /  Dryden. 
BA'LEPULLY,  ad.   [from  baleful.}  Sorrowfuhy  ; 

mischievously. 
BA'LEFL  LN  ESS,*  ».    Misery  ;  calamity. 
WALK.  i.    [balk,  Dutch.]    AgTeat  beam. 
BALK,  «.   A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed. 
To  BALK, «.  a.   [See  the  noun.} 
1  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate.  Prior. 
9 To  miis  any  thing.  .Drayton. 
3  To  omit,  or  refuse,  any  thing.  Shakupeare. 
BA'LKERS,  «.   (In  fishery.)   Men  who  stand  on 
a  cliff,  or  high  place  on  the  shore,  and  five  a 
aign  to  the  men  in  the  fishing-boats,  which  way 
the  passage  or  shoal  of  herrings  is.  Carac. 
BALL, «.    [M  Danish.] 

I  Any  thing  made  in  a  round  form.  Htmell. 
9  A  round  thing  to  play  with.  Sidney. 

3  A  globe.  GlanmlU. 

4  Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to  round- 
ness. Peacharn. 

BALL,  s.  [bal,  Fr.]  An  entertainment  of  dancing. 

L'LLAD,  t.   [balade,  Fr.]   A  song.  Watts. 

To  make  or  sing  ballads. 

Shakespeare. 

BA'LLAD-SINGER,  I.  One  whose  employment 
is  to  sing  ballads  in  the  street*.  Gay. 

BA'LLAST,  s.  [balUute,  Dutch.]  Something  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  keep  it  steady. 

M  At  tiff  • 

To  BA'LLAST,  e.  a. 

I  To  put  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Wilk. 
9  To  keep  any  thing  steady.  Dome. 
BA'LLET,*  s.   (In  heraldry.)  A  little  ball.  Ath. 
BA'LLIAGE*,  s.    (In  commerce.)    A  smalt  duty 
paid  to  the  city  of  London  bjr  aliens  for  the 
exportation  of  certain  commodities.  Ash. 
BALLEHTE,  s.    [faUcite,  Fr.]  A 

BAL&ON' J  »•  C«*-.Fr.] 
1  A  large  round  short- Decked  vessel  used  in  chy- 
mittry. 

9  A  ball  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

3  A  ball  of  pasteboard,  stuffed  with  combustible 

matter  which  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  then 

bursts. 

BA'LLOT,  i.   [bo/folie.  Fr.] 
I  A  litUe  ball  or  tickets  used  in  giving  votes, 

a  bo 

votlng  by  ballot. 


BAN 


Iff 


being  put  privately  into  a  box  or  urn. 
9  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 
To  BA'LLOT,  r.  n,    [6aitolrr.Fr.]   To  choose  by 
ballot.  IVotton. 
BALLOT  ATION,  s.   [from  ballot.]   The  act  of 
voting  by  ballot.         *  M'otto*. 
BALM,  i.    [baume,  Fr.] 

1  The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub,  remarkably  odo- 
riferous. Dryden. 
9  Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment.  Sh* 
3  Any  thing  that  sooths  pain.  Shakespea 

BALMo/Gtiead. 

1  The  juice  drawn  from  the  bal 

9  A  plant  remarkable  for  the 
scent  of  iu  leaves. 
To  BALM,    a.   [from  the  noun.] 


balsamick 
AfiUer. 


1  To  anoint  with  balm. 
9  To  sooth ;  to  mitigate. 
BA'LMY.a.    [from  balm.] 
l  Having  the  qualities  of  balm. 


«  Producing  balm 

3  Soothing;  soft. 

4  Fragrant ;  odoriferous 

5  Mitigating;  assuasive 
B.VLNEARY,  t. 

room. 
BALNEATION,  s. 

bathing. 
BA'LNEATORY.e. 


Pope. 
Dry  den. 
Dry  den. 


ing  to  a  bath 
BA'LSAM,  s. 


[balnearium,  Lat.]   A  bajhing- 
.]    The  act  of 

Drown. 

Lat.]  Belong. 


: 


i 

guent. 
BALSA'MICAL,  )  o. 
BALSA'M ICK,  f 


Lit.] 


Ointment;  un. 
Destaam. 

Unctuous  i  mitigating  j  soft ; 
mild.  Hale. 
BA'LUSTEK,  t.  A  small  column  or  pilaster,  from 

two  to  four  inches  diameter. 
BA  LUSTRA' DE,  s.  Rows  of  little  turned  pillars, 

called  balusters. 
BA'LYARDS,  s.    [from  ball  and  yard,  or  stick.] 
A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  by  the  end  of 
a  stick  :  now  corruptly  called  billiardt,  which 
see.  Spenser. 
BAM,  BEAM,  being  initials  in  the  name  of  a 
place,  imply  it  to  have  been  woody  j  from  the 
Saxon  teas*.  Gibson. 
BAM,*».   A  cheat;  sham;  knavish  trick.  Scott. 
7b  BAM,*  v.  a.  To  cheat;  gull ;  trick  or  impose 
upon.  Entick. 
BA'MBOO,  s.  An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 


l:i  the  sugar 


j  to  | 


CowU. 
Raleigh. 

Milton, 
i  toexe- 

Knollet. 


To  BAM  BOOZLE,  v.  a. 

upon  :  a  low  word. 
BAMBO'OZLER,  s.   A  cheat. 
BAN,  *.  [ban,  Teuton  irk.] 
l  Publick  notice  given  of  any  thing 
9  A  curse ;  excommunication. 
3  Interdiction. 

To  BAN,  e.  a.  [barmen,  Dutch.]  Toe 
crate. 

BAND, «.   (bend*,  Dutch.] 
t  A  (it    a  bandage.  Shakespeare 
9  A  chain  by  which  any  animal  is  kept  in  re- 
straint. Dryden. 

3  Any  means  of  union  or  connexion.  Stakes*. 

4  Any  thing  bound  round  another.  Bacon. 
»  A  company  of  persons  joined  together.  Tat. 
6  (In  architecture.)  Any  flat  low  moulding,  called 

also  fascia,  face,  or  plinth. 
To  BAND,  r.  a.    (f mm  the  noun.) 
I  To  unite  together  into  one  body  or  troop. 
9  To  bind  over  with  a  band.  Dryden. 
BA'NDAGE,  s.  [bandage,  Fr.]  Something  bound 
over  another.  Addison. 
i     ^DBOX^s.  [from  band  and  box.}  A  slight  box 


and  other  things  of  small 
weight.  Adriticm. 
BA'NDELBT,  s.  [ bandel,  t,  Fr.]  Any  little  band, 

flat  moulding,  or  fillet . 
BA'NDIT,     \s.  In  the  plural  banditti,  [bandito, 
BANDITTO, )    Italian.]    A  man  outlawed. 

Milton.  Skakeipeare. 
BA'NDOG,  s.   [from  ban  or  burnt,  and  dog.]  A 
dog.  Shakesj>eare. 
{bandonlien,  Fr.)  Small 


covered  with  leather, 
them  containing  powder  that  is  a 
charge  for  a  musket. 

[banderol,  Fr.] 


BA'NDKOL,  s.   [banderol,  Fr.]  A  little  flag  or 
streamer. 

BA'NDY,  t.   [from  bander.  Fr.]   A  club  turned 

round  at  bottom,  for  striking  a  ball. 
To  BA'NDY,  r.  a. 

i  To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to  another. 

Blackmort. 

1  To  give  and  take  reciprocally.  Shakespeare. 


BA'NDYLBG,  s.  [fKm 

BA'>fbYLEGGBD, 

crooked  legs. 
BANE,  s.   [tana,  Sax.  a 


Fr.] 


a.  [from 


A  crooked 
.]  Having 
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BAP 


BAR 


1  Poison.  Addison. 

1  Mischief ;  ruin. 
To  BANE.  r.  a.  To  poison. 
BAH  EFUL,  «.    [from  bam  and/all.] 

1  PolSODOQS. 

4 Destructive.  Ben 
BAWE  FULNESS,  »•   'from  baneful.) 

nni;  deatructivenesz. 
PVNEWOKT,  f.    Deadly  nightshade. 
To  BA  NO.  r .  o.    [eenfoien,  Dutch.] 

1  To  beat ;  to  thump.  Howl. 

4  To  handle  roughly.  Shaknpeare. 
BANG,  •.  A  blow  i  a  thump.  Hmbbras. 
Ta  BA'NGLR,  a.  a.  To  waste  by  little  and  little. 

TV  BA'NISH.  r.  a.   [eowir.  Fr.] 
leave  his 


l  To  condemn  to  leave  his  own  country.  Shak. 
4  To  drive  away.  Tillotson. 
BA'NISH  ER,  t.   [from  banish.'}   He  that  forces 
another  from  his  own  country.  Shakespeare 
BA  N ISHMENT,  t.    [bamurm^i,  Fr.] 
l  The  act  of  banishing  another. 
4  The  sute  of  being  banished ,  exile.  Dryden 
BANK.  s.    [Amsc,  Sax.] 
1  The  earth  ruing  on  each  side  of  a  water. 
•  Skaketpeare 
4  Any  heap  of  earth  piled  up.  Samuel. 
s  A  scat  or  bench  of  rowers.  Waller. 
4  A  place  where  money  is  laid  op  to  be  called  for 

occasionally. 
To  BANK.  v.  a.    [from  the  noon.] 
t  To  enclose  with  banks. 
4  To  lav  up  money  in  a  bank. 
BANK-BILL,  s.    [from  bank  and  bill.)    A  note 
for  money  laid  up  in  a  bank,  at  the  atsrbt  of 
which  the  money  is  paid.  Sxift 
BA'NKER.  *.    [from  oca*.]   One  that  trahVk 
in  money.  Dryden. 
BANKRUPT,  a.   [banqueroute,  Fr.]    In  debt  be- 

BA^MUPTTs!rAfm?n/m7ebt  beymdtb?^ 

er  of  payment.  Pope. 
To  Ba'N  KKUPT,  v.  a.  To  break  ;  to  disable  one 

from  satisfying  his  creditors. 
BANKRUPTCY,*,   {from  bankrupt.] 
l  The  state  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt. 
9  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  bankrupt. 
BA'N N EH,  s.  [basmiere,  Fr.]  A  flag ;  a  standard  | 

a  military  ensign.  Milton. 
BA'NNERET,*.    [from  6mwer.]  A  knight  made 

in  the  field.  Camden. 
B.VNNEROL,  t.    [from  banderole,  Pr.]    A  little 

flag  or  d  reamer.  Camden. 
BA'NNIAN.  s.   A  man's  undress,  or  morning 

gown. 

BA'N*  NOCK,  s.  A  kind  of  oaten  orpeasmeal  cake. 
BA'NQLET,  s.  Ibanatutt,  Fr.]  A  feast.  Job. 
To  BANQUET,  a.  a.  To  treat  any  one  with  feasts. 

Hayward. 

To  BANQUET,  a.  a.  To  feast j  to  fare  daintily. 

South. 

BA'NQUETER,  s.    [from  banquet.] 
1  A  feaster ;  one  that  lives  deliciously. 
4  He  that  makes  feasts. 

BA'NQUET-HOUSEa      \  r. 

BA<N*2UETING-HO%9E,  } s.  [Jeiteaet and  Aoaie.] 

A  house  where  banquets  are  kept.  Dryden. 
BASQUBTTE,  $.  A  small  bank  at  the  foot  of 
the 


plural  from  6ca.]  The  publication  in 


rk»ye-  Ash. 
BA'NSTICKLE,  s.   A  small  fi*h:  a  stickleback. 
To  BA'NTER,  a.  a.  [badiner,  Fr.]  To  play  upon  ; 

to  rally  ;  to  ridicule.  L'tfstrange. 
BA'NTER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Ridicule;  raillery. 

L' Estrange. 

BATTERER,*,  [from  banter.]  One  that  banters. 

L' Estrange. 

BOTTLING,  s.    [boirultug.)   A  little  child.  Pr. 
BA'PTISM,  s.    [boptitmsu,  Lat.  permrnot) 
1  An  external  ablution  of  the  body,  with  a  certain 
form  of  words,  which  denotes  an  internal  ablu- 
tion of  the  soul  from  original  sin.  Jylifl'e. 
4  Baptism  it  often  taken  in  scripture  for  •ofler- 
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BAPTI'SMAL,  a.  [from  baptism.]  Of,  or  pertain. 

nJ/?£!°J?apti,,n-  Hammond. 

BA'PTIST,  s.  [baptiste,  Fr.  fimsufne.]  He  that 
administers  baptism.  Milton. 

BA'PTISTRY,  «.  haptisterinm,  Lat.]  The  place 
where  baptism  is  administered.  Addnan. 

To  BAPTISE,  e.  a.  [baptuer.  Fr.  from  ■Stsfef 
To  christen ;  to  administer  the  sacrament  o> 
bantam  to  one.  R  em. 

BAPTI'ZER,  *  [from  the  verb.]* One  that  chris- 
tens ;  one  that  administers  baptism. 

BAR,*,    [aarre,  Fr.] 
I  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  laid  across  a 
passage  to  hinder  entrance.  Exodus. 

J}*""-      ,  Nehemiah. 

3  Any  obstacle. 

4  A  rock  or  bank  of  sand,  at  the 
harbour. 

5  Any  thing  used  for  prevention. 
«  The  place  where  causes  of  law  are  tried 

Dryden 

7  An  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern,  where  the  house- 

.  /  ,ee?*r  ^,t••.  Adduon. 

I  (In  law.)  A  peremptory  exception  against  a 
demand  or  plea.  Covell 

9  Any  thing  by  which  the  compages  or  structure 
is  held  together.  Jonah. 
10  Bart,  in  muskk,  are  strokes  drawn  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  musick,  used 
to  regulate  the  beating  or  measure  of  mus,cal 
time. 

BA'RATRY,*  s.  (In  law.)  The  crime  of  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  who  embezzle*  the  cargo,  or 
runs  away  with  the  ship.  Ash. 
BAR-SHOT,  s.  Two  half  ballets  joined  together 

by  an  iron  bar. 
To  BAR,  v.  a.  [from  the  nounj 
I  To  fa»ten  or  shut  with  a  bolt  or  bar.      Swift . 


9  To  hinder  ;  to  _ 

3  To  prevent}  to  exclude. 

4  To  shut  out. 

5  To  prohibit. 
<5  To  except. 

BARB,  s.  (barba,  a  beard,  Lat.] 
I  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  a  beard. 


jriuiic'pt  art . 

Sidney. 
Drydin. 
Addison. 
Shakespeare. 


9  The  point  that  stands  backward  in  an  arrow, 

^  0Tr1»hing-hook.^  pope. 

BARB.  s.   [contracted  from  Barbaty.]    A  Hit'. 

bary  horse.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

To  BARB,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  shave }  to  dress  out  the  beard. 

Skaketpeare. 

4  To  furnish  horses  with  armour.  JJryden. 
3  To  jag  arrows  with  hooks.  Philips. 

BA'RBACAN,  *.  {barbacane,  Fr.] 
1  A  fortification  before  the  walls  of  a  town. 

Spenser. 

9  A  fortress  at  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

5  An  opening  in  the  wall  through  which  the  guns 
are  levelled. 

BARBA' DOES-CHERRY,  s.  [malpkigia,  Latin.] 

A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 
BARB  A' DOES-TAR,  i.   A  bituminous  substance 

differing  little  from  petroleum. 
BARBA'RIAN,  *.  [barbarus,  Lat.] 
1  A  man  uncivilized  ;  a  savage. 
9  A  foreigner. 
3  A  man  without  pity. 
BARBA'RIAN,  a.  Savage. 
BARBA'RICK,  a.  [barbaric**,  Latin.] 

far-fetched. 
BA'RBARISM,  s.  [AorJsjriimiu,  Lat.] 
1  A  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the 

exactness  of  language. 
9  Ignorance  of  arts »  want  of  learning.  Dryden. 

3  Brutality  j  savage  nes*  of  manners.  Spenser. 

4  Cruelty;  barbarity.  SaairrrMare. 
BARBA'RITY,  «.  [from  twrftaron*.] 

1  Savdgrness;  incivility. 

9  Cruelty ;  inhumanity.  Clarendon. 
3  Impurity  of  speech.  Ml. 
BA'RBAROUS,  a.  [6«raore,  Fr.] 
I  Stranger  ta  civility,  savage}  uncivilized. 


spear  e. 
Philips. 
Pope. 
Foreign ; 


purity  and 
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BAR 

t  Ignorant ;  un acquaint ed  with  art*.  Drydeu. 

3  Cruet ;  inhuman.  Clarendon. 
BA'RBAROUSLY,  ad.  [from  barbarous.] 

1  Ignorant ly  ;  without  knowledge  or  arts. 

9  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rule*  of  speech. 

3  Cruelly :  inhumanly.  Spectator. 
BA'RBAROUSN  ESS,  ».  [from barbanm.f 

1  Incivility  of  mtnneri.  Temple. 

9  Impurity  of  language.  Brereteood. 

3  Cruelty.  Hale . 

BA'RBASON,*  ».  The  name  of  a  devil. or  fiend. 

Shakespeare. 

To  BA'RBECUE,  v.  i.  To  drew  a  hog  whole,  by 
broiling.  Pope. 

BA'RBECUE,  s.    A  hog  drest  whole. 

BA'RBED,  part.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Furnished  with  armour.  Shakespeare. 
9  Bearded  ,  jagged  with  hooks.  Milton. 

BA'RBEL.  t.  [barbus,  I.;u .  ]  A  kind  of  fish  found 
in  rivers.  JValton. 

BA'RBER,  s.  [from  the  verb.)  A  man  who  &  haves 
the  beard.  WolUm. 

To  BA'RBER,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.)  To  dress 
out ;  to  powder.  Shakespeare. 

BA'RBER-CHIRURGEON,  f.  A  man  who  joins 
the  practice  of  surgery  to  the  barber's  trade; 
a  low  nractiser  of  surgerv*  Wiseman. 

BA'RBER- MONGER,  *.  A  fop;  a  man  decked 
out  by  his  barber.  Shaketpeare. 

BA'RBERRY,  :  C*«rt*rrt ,  Lat.]  Pmperidge 
bush.  Mortimer. 

BA'RBLES,  t.  (In  farriery.)  The  knots  or  super- 
fluous flesh  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a 
horse's  mouth.  Ash. 

BARD,  s.  [bardd,  Welsh.]    A  poet.  Spenser. 

BARDOUS,*  a.  [tarda*,  Lai.]   Blockish  j  »im- 

ge ;  foolish.  Ask. 
E.  a.  [bare.  Sax.] 
1  Naked  i  without  covering.  Addison. 
9  Uncovered  in  respect.  Clarendon. 

3  Unadorned;  plain;  simple.  Spenser. 

4  Detected ;  no  longer  concealed.  Milton, 
b  Poor ;  indigent.  Hooker. 

6  Mere.  South. 

7  Threadbare ; 


8  Not  united  with  any  thing  else. 
To  BARE,  a.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  strip; 

to  make  bare  or  naked.  Bacon. 
BARE,  or  BORE.   The  preterit  of  to  bear. 
BA'REBONE.  i.  [from  bare  and  bone.]  Lean. 
BAREFA'CED,  a.  [from  bare  and /ace.] 
I  With  the  face  naked ;  not  masked.  Shakesp. 
1  Shameless  ;  unreserved.  Clarendon. 
BAREFA'CED  LY,  ad.  (from  barefaced.]  Open- 
ly,  shamelessly;  without  disguise.  Locke. 
BAREFA'CEDNESS,  s.  [from  barefaced.]  Effron- 
tery; assurance:  audaciousness. 
BA'REFOOT,  a.  [from  bare  and  foot, 


ot.]  Having 
Shakespeare. 


BA  REFOOT,  ad.    Without  shoes.  Addison. 
BAREFO'OTED,  a.   Being  without  shoes.  Sid. 
BAREGNA'WN,  a.  [from  tore  and  gnawn.]  Eaten 
bare.  Shakespeare. 
BAREHEA'DED,  a.  [from  tare  and  head  ]  Un- 
covered in  respect.  Dryden. 
BA'RELY,  ad,  [from  bare.] 
l  Nakedly. 

9  Merely  ;  only.  Hooker. 
BARENESS, «.  [from  tars.] 
1  Nakedness.  Shakespeare. 
9  Leanness.  Shakerpeare. 
3  Poverty.  South, 
H A'RGAl'N ,  $.  [bargaigue,  Fr.] 
1  A  contract  or  agreement  concerning  the  tale  of 
something.  Bacon. 
9  The  thing  bought  or  sold.  L* Estrange. 

3  Stipulation  ,  interested  dealing.  Bacon. 

4  An  unexpected  reply,  tending  to  obscenity. 

Dry  den. 

»  An  event ;  an  upshot.  Arbuthnot. 
To  BA'RGAIN,  v.  n.  To  make  a  contract  for  the 

•ale  of  any  thing.  Addison. 
BAKGAINE'E,  s.  [from  bargain.]  He  or  the  that 

accepts  a  bargain. 
BA'RGAIN ER,  s.  [from  bargain.]  The  person 

who  proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 


BAR 

BARGE,  s.  [bargie,  Dutch.] 
1  A  boat  for  pleasure.  Waller, 
9  A  boat  for  burden. 

BA'RGER,  s.  [from  barge.]   The  manager  of  • 
barge.  Caretr. 
BARl'LLA,*  »•  (In  commerce.)  A  kind  of  potash 
used  in  making  elasi.  Ash. 
BARK, «.  trwvc*,  Danish.] 
1  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree.  Bacon. 
9  [Barca.  low  Lat.]    A  small  ship.  •     Clam- ate. 

>i  IKK,  r  .       [t:-um         n,,  m  j     io   itnp  trees 


To  BARK,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  strip  trees 

of  their  bark. 
To  BARK,  v.  n.  [beorcan,  Sax.] 
1  To  make  the  noise  which  a  dog  makes  when  he 

¥ mines.  Cpvley. 
o  clamour  at.  Shaketpeare. 
BA'RK-BARED,  a.   Stripped  of  the  bark.  Mort. 
BA'RKER,  «.  [from  bark.] 
1  One  that  barks  or  clamours.  Ben  J  onion. 

9  One  that  is  employed  in  stopping  trees. 
BA'RKY,  a.  [from  lark.]    Consisting  of  bark; 

containing  bark.  Shakespeare. 
BA'RLEY,  s.   A  grain  of  which  malt  is  made. 
B A'RLEY BRAKE,  s.  A  kind  of  rural  play.  Sid. 
BA'RLEY-CORN,*  s.[barley  and  com.]  The  lowest 
denomination  of  our  long  measure;  the  third 
part  of  an  inch  ;  a  corn  of  barley.  Ask. 
BARM,  t.  [term,  Welsh.]   Yest;  the  ferment 
put  into  drink  to  make  it  work.  Shakespeare. 
BA'RMY,  a.  [from  barm.]   Containing  barm ; 
yesty.  Dryden. 


BARN,  s.  [bent.  Sax.]  A  place  or  house  for  laying 
up  any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw.  Addison. 

BARNE,*  \  i.  (A  local  term.)    An  infant;  a 

BEARN,*  )    child.  Atk. 

BA'RNACLE,  ».  [beans,  Sax.  a  child, 
oak.] 
I  A  kind  of  shellfish 

lies  in  the  sea. 
9  A  bird  like  a  goose,  fabulously  supposed  to 
grow  un  tree*.  Bent  ley . 

3  An  instrument  for  the  use  of  farriers,  to  hold 
a  horse  by  the  nose. 

BAROMETER,  s.  [from  fittf*  and  f*erpof.]  A 
machine  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  variations  in  it,  in  order 


the 


of  the 


.]  Relat- 
Denham. 


Chief 
ther. 

BAROMETRICAL,  a.  [from 

ing  to  the  barometer. 
BA'KON,  |.  [baro,  Lat.] 
1  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount. 
9  Baron  is  an  i  ' 
to  the  king. 

3  There  are  also  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  that 
have  places  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 


4  Boron  is 
his  wife, 
ft  A  taron  of  beef  is 

not  cut  asunder. 
BA' RON  AGE,  s.  [from  taron.] 
I  The  body  uf  barons  and  peers 
9  The  dignity  of  a  baron 


for  the  husband  in  relation  to 


Hale. 


3  The  lands  which  give  titleJo  a  baron. 
BA'RONESS,  i.  [taronesra.ftalian.] 


BA'RONET,  s.  [of  baron  and  et,  diminutive  ter- 
mination.] The  lowest  degree  of  he 
is  hereditary. 

BA'RONETAGE,*  $.    The  whole  body  of 

etsj  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  Ash. 

BA'RONY,  s.  [fcoTonaie.  Fr.]  The  honour  or 
lordship  that  gives  title  to  a  baron.  Cowll. 

BA'ROSCOPE,  «.  [flafOf  and  nmrsm.]  An  instru- 
ment to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Arbutknot. 

BAROU'CHE,*  «.  [bar  and  roosfc,  Ger.]  A  kind 
of  coach  first  used  in  Hamburgh,  since  in 
London .  Perry . 

BA'RRACAN,  s.  [fcoaracon,  Fr.]  A  strong  thick 
kind  of  camelot. 

BA'RRACK,  s.  [baracca,  Span.]  A  building  to 
lodge  soldiers. 

BA'RRATOR,  s.  [barrateur,  Fr.  a  cheat.]  A 
wrangler ;  an  encounter  of  lawsuits.  Ararat. 
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BAS 

BARRATRY,  :  [from  barrator.]  Foul 


in  <i\ 


BA  REEL,  *-  [barii,  Welsh.] 
1  A  round  wooden  vessel  to 


Dry  den. 

t  A  particular  measure  l  as,  a  barrel  of  beer  is 
thirty-six  gallons  ;  and  a  barrtl  of  herrings 
contains  usually  a  thousand. 
S  Any  thing  hollow.  Diqby 
4  A  cylinder.  Aforoa. 
To  BA'RREU  v. «.  To  put  any  thing  in  a  barrel 


BA'RRRN.  a.  [hart,  Sax.] 
I  Not  prtmnck. 

fl  Unfruitful ;  not  fertile  , 
S  Not  copious  ;  scanty, 


a  large  belly, 
Dry  den. 

Shake  rpe  are. 

Pupe. 
Swift. 


Pope. 

Smft. 
H'atis. 
ttaion. 


quali 


/  ope. 

iiirtod 


4  Unmeaning  ;  uninventive  i  dull.  Skakespeart 
BA'RRENLY.  ad.  [from  barren.}  Unfruitful ly. 
BA'KREN  N  ESS,  $.  [from  aorren.l 

1  Want  of  the  power  of  procreatio 
9  Unfruitfulness  |  sterility. 

5  Want  of  invention .  Dryden . 
4  Want  of  matter :  scantiness.  Hooker. 
ft  (In  theology. )  Want  of  sensibility.  Taylor. 

BA'RRFUL,  u.  [bar  and  full.)    Foil  of  obstruc- 
tions. 

BARRICA'DE,  t.  [farricorfe,  Fr.] 
I  A  fortification  made  to  keep  off  an  attack. 
«  Any  stop*  bar  ;  obstruction.  Denham. 
To  BARRJCA'DE,  e.  a.  [bamcuder,  Fr.] 
I  To  stop  up  a  paasage.  Gay. 
t  To  hinder  by  stoppage  ffWirord. 
BARR1CATJO,  t.  [6amWo.  Span.]   A  fortifica- 
tion ;  a  bar.  Boom. 
To  BARRICA'DO,  r.  a.    To  fortify  j  to  her ;  to 
stop  up.  Llarendim. 
BVRRIBR,  s.  [krrisM,  Fr.] 
I  A  barricade  ,  an  entrenchment. 
*  A  fortification,  or  strong  place. 
9  A  stop  •,  an  obstruction. 
4  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place 
ft  A  bom.darv  .  a  limit. 
B  VBR1STER.  s.  [from  bar.)    A  person 

to  plead  causes  ;  a  counsellor  at  law. 
BA'RROW,  i.  [berexee.  Sax.]    Any  kind  of  car- 
riage moved  by  the  hand.  Gag. 
BA'RROW,  s.  [brr?.  Sax.]    A  hog. 
BA'RROW,*  s.   A  grove ,  mounu  in  lion  our  of 
those  who  died  in  battle.  Entiek. 
To  BA'RTER,  r.  a.  [barrmter,  Ft.)    To  traffick 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 

Collier. 

To  BA'RTER,  a.  o.   To  give  any  thing  in  ex- 
change for  something  else.  Prior. 
BA  RTER,  ».  [from  the  veib.]   The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  t  rarnck  i  ng  hy  exchange.  Felton. 
BA'RTEHER,  ».  [from  fcorier.]    He  that  tramcks 

by  exchange  of  commodities. 
BA'RTERY,  '■  [from  sorter.]   Exchange  of  com. 

modi  ties.  Cartel  en. 
BA'RTON,*  «.   The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor ; 

a  manor-house  ;  the  outhouse  ;  a  court-yard. 
BVRTRAM.  :  A  plantj  pellitory. 
BASE,  «.  [has,  Fr.] 
I  Mean  ,  vile;  worthies*.  Peackan. 
«  Disingenuous i  illiberal;  ungenerous.  Alter. 
9  Of  low  station  ;  of  mean  account.  Dryilen. 
4  Bom  out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate.  Shakrsp. 
ft  (Applied  to  metals.)    Without  value.  Waltt. 

6  (Applied  to  sounds.)  Deep;  grave.  Baton. 
BASE-BORN,  u  Born  out  of  wedlock.  Gay. 
BASE-COURT,  s.  A  lower  coon.  Shakespeare. 
BASE-  M I N  DEP.  «.  Mean-spirited.  Camden. 
BASE-VIOL,  s.   An  instrument  used  in  concerts 


3ASE,  #.  [bo*.  Fr.] 

I        j£  l^'l^Ha^  ^Ln^f  till  ^\  ^  * 


4  Stockings. 

ft  The  place  from  which  racers  ran. 
•  The  siring  that  gives  a  baj 
7  An  old  rustick  play. 


Huilxbras. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
ire. 


trum 


Swift. 
Shaketpeurt. 

Bacon, 
bate.)    To  be 
Spenser. 
the  viceroy  of 


BAS 

To  RASE,  t.  a.  [basin ,  Fr.]  To  embase  j  to  make 
less  valuable.  Bacon. 
BASELESS,*  a.    Void  of  foundation.  Shaketp. 
BA'SELY,  ad.  [from  base.] 

I  Meanly ;  dishonourably. 

tin  ba«tardv- 
BA'SENEBS,  !.  [from 

I  Meanness:  vilenesi 

9  Vileness  of  metal. 

3  Bastardy. 

4  Deepness  of  sound. 
To  BASH,  v.  n.  [probably 

ashamed. 
BASHA'W,  i.   Among  the  Turks, 

a  province. 
BA'SH  FULL,  a.  [terbaesen,  Dutch.] 
I  Modest ;  shamefaced.  Shakespeare. 
9  Vitinusly  modest ;  sheepi«h.  Sidney. 
BA'SH FULLY,  ad.  [from  bashful.]    Timorously ; 

modestly. 
BA'SH  FULNESS,  s.  [from  bashful.] 
l  Modesty. 

9  Vmous  or  rustick  shame.  Dryden. 
BA'SIL,*.   Hie  name  of  a  plant. 
BA'SIL,  «.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  a 

joiner's  tool  is  ground  away. 
BA'SIL.  «.   The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned. 
To  BA'SIL,  t.  a.   To  grind  the  edge  of  a  tool  to 

an  angle.  Moxon. 
BASI'LICA,  s.  [paeiKmn.]   The  middle  vein  of 

the  arm.  Qunicy. 
tlASI'LICAL,  \a.  [from  fceitficc]  Belonging  to 
BA'SILICK,  )  the  basilica.  S 
BA'SILlCK.s.  [basiliqne.  Vr.  pa****.]  A 

hall  ;  a  magnificent  church. 
BASI'LICON,  t.  [fionXun.]  An  ointment,  called 

also  tetra phar m aeon.  Hi  iem.au. 

BA'SILISK,  s.  [eesiWacsuj.  Lat.] 
I  A  kind  of  serpent ;  a  cockatrice,  said  to  kill  by 

looking.   He  is  called  faiiitsJr,  or  little  king, 

from  a  comb  or  crest  on  his  head.  Broien. 
9  A  species  of  cannon.  Bacon. 
BA'SIN,  s.  [basxn,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  vessel  to  hold  water  .for  washing,  or 

other  uses. 
9  A  small  pond. 

9  A  part  of  the  sea  enclosed  in  rocks. 
4  Any  hollow  place  capacious  of  liquids, 
ft  A  dock  for  repairing  and  building  ships. 
6  Basms  of  a  balance;  the  same  with  the  i 
BA'SIS,  s.  (feuij,  Lat.] 
l  The  foundation  of  any  thing.  Dryden. 
9  The  lowest  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  a  co- 
lumn. Addison. 
9  That  on  which  any  thing  is  raised.  Denham. 
4  The  pedestal.  Shakespeare. 
ft  The  groundwork  of  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
Ttf  BASK,  c.  a.  [baskere*t  Dutch.]    To  warm  by 
\a*  in*  out  m  the  heat.  Milton. 
To  BASK,  r.  a.   To  lie  in  the  warmth.  Dryden. 
BA'SKET,  i.  [basged,  Welsh.]    A  vessel  made  of 
twigs,  ru*hi*s.  or  splinters.  Dryden. 
BA'SKET- HILT,  i .   A  hilt  of  a  weapon  so  made 
aa  to  contain  the  whole  hand.  Hudibrtu. 
BA'SKET-SALT,*  $.  [basket  and  soft.]  The  finest 
or  best  kind  of  salt.  Aih. 
BA'SKET  WOMAN,  s.    A  woman  that  pl.es  at 

markets  with  a  basket. 
BASS,  s.  [by  Junius  derived  from  wme  British 
word  »igmfying  a  rush ;  perhaps  more  properly 
bots,  from  the  French  boue.]    A  mat  u«cd  in 
churches.  Mortimer . 

BASS,  a.   See  BASE.   Grave  ;  deep. 
Tv  BASS.  r.  n.   To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Shak. 
BASS-RELIEF,  s.  [bass  and  relief.]  Sculpture, 
the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  from  tht 

S round  in  their  full  proportion. 
S-VIOL.   See  BASE  VIOL. 
BA'S8ET.  s.  [fcwwt.  Fr.J    A  game  at  cards. 
BASSO  RELIEVO,  [Ital.]  See  I 
BA'SSOCK,  a.   A  baa  ,  *  mat. 
BASSO'N,   is.  [basoon,  Fr.]  A 
BARSCKON.J     ment  of  the  wind  kind,  blown 
with  a  reed. 

BAST,*  s.  Lime-tree  bark  made  into  matt  or 
roots. 
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BAT 

BA'STARD, ».  {bvtarad,  Welah.] 
j  A  person  born  of  a  woman  out  of  wedlock. 
9  A  <v  thing  spariona  or  false. 
3  A  kind  of  tweet  wine. 


BAY 


BA'STARD,  a. 
I  Be«ottcn  out  of  wedlock  ;  illegitimate.  Sk*k. 
«  Spunnus;  supposititious;  adulterate.  Temple. 
To  BA'STARD,  ».  a.  To  con  via  of  being  a  bas- 
tard. Bacon. 
Tn  BA'STARDIZE.r.  a.  [from  bat  lord.] 
1  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard. 
«  To  beget  a  bastard.  Skaknpeare. 
BA'STARDLY,  ad.  [from  bastard.]    lu  the  man- 
ner of  .1  bastard;  'purioualy.  Dome. 
BA'STARDY,  i.  [from  bastard.]    An  unlawful 
•late  of  birth,  which  disables  the  bastard  from 
succeeding  to  an  inheritance.  Taylor. 
To  RASTE,  r.  a.  [bationner,  Ft.] 
I  T<»  bvat  wilh  a  etkk.  Hudibrat. 
9  To  drip  butter  upon  meat  on  the  spit .  Skak. 
3  (  Batter.  Fr.}   To  sew  slightly. 
BASTTLE,*  x.  [batulle,  Fr.]    A  jail  j  formerly 
the  state  prison  of  France.  Entxck. 

BASTINA'DR,  1  faasCoaaaJf  Fr  1 
BASTINA'DO.  I'"  L^tonnode,tT.] 

I  The  act  of  heating  with  a  cudgel.  Sidney. 

9  A  Tnrkt'h  punishment  of  beating  an  offender 
on  the  stiles  "f  his  feet. 

To  BASTINA'DB,  \  v.  a  [from  the  noun  ;  basUm- 

To  BAaTl  N  A'  DO,  )  nrr,  Fr.]  To  beat  j  to  treat 
with  the  bastinado.  At  bat  knot. 

BA'STION,  (.  [Bastion,  Fr.]  A  huge  mass  of 
earth,  usually  faced  with  *ods,  standing  out 
from  a  mmpart  (  a  bulwark.  Harris. 

BAT,  i.  [tat,  s*x.]    A  heavy  stick.  Hakeuxll. 

BAT,  $.  An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse, 
and  the  wing*  of  a  bird  ;  not  with  leathers, 
but  wiih  a  sort  of  akin  which  is  extended.  It 
brings  forth  iu young  alive,  and  sucktea  them. 

BAT-FOWLING,  s.  [from  bat  and  foul.]  Bird, 
catching  in  the  nightime.  They  light  torches, 
and  then  beat  the  bushes;  upon  which  the 
birds,  flying  to  the  flames,  are  caught  with 
nets  or  otherwise.  Jreachum. 

BATABLE,  e.  [from  kale.]  Disputable.  Cotrper. 

BATCH,  i.  [from  6a**.] 
I  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  a  time.  Aforf. 
fi  Any  quantity  of  any  thing  made  at  once,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  qualities.  Ben  .Won. 

BATE,  ».  [from  debate.)    Strife  ;  contention. 

To  BATE,  r.  a.  [contracted  from  a6aXe.] 
I  To  lessen  any  thing  ;  to  retrench.  Skaketp. 
9  To  sink  the  price.  Locke. 

3  To  lessen  a  demand.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  cut  off;  to  take  away.  Dryden. 
To  BATE.  9.  «. 

1  Tu  grow  less. 
9  To  remit, 

BATE,  once  the  preterit  of  bite. 
BATEFUL,  a.  [from  bate  and/xli.]  Contentious. 


Dryden. 
Spenser 


BA'lEMENT.t.  Diminution.  Maim. 
BATH,  i.  [bath.  Sax.] 

1  A  balk  is  either  of  hot  or  cold  water,  either  of 
art  or  nature.  Oaiacy. 

9  Outward  heat,  applied  to  the  body.  Skaketp. 

3  A  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  which  another  is 
placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat  than  the 
naked  fire.  Quiacy. 

4  A  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  containing  seven 
gallons  and  four  pints,  or  three  pecks  and 
three  pints.  Cotmet. 

To  BATHE,  r.  a.  [baiaian,  Sax.] 
I  To  wash,  M  in  a  bath.  Sbatfc. 
g  To  aupple  or  aoften  by  the  outward  application 
of  warm  liquors.  Dryden. 
3  To  wa»h  any  thing.  Dry  dm. 

To  BATHE,  v.  «.  To  be  in  the  water.  Waller. 
BATING,  prep,  [from  bate.]    Except.  Rovx 
BA'TLET,  s.  [from  6at.]    A  square  piece  of  wood 
used  in  beating  linen.  Shakespeare, 
BATO'ON,  a.  {baton,  Fr.  formerly  spell  taaJoa.} 
1  A  staff  or  club.  Bacuu, 
9  A  truncheon  or  marshal's  staff. 
PATTAlLOl  8,  a.  [from  battmUt,  Fr.]  Warlike 
with  a  military  appearance.  Fairfax 


BATTA'UA,  tu  [battaglia,  Ital.]  The 
battle 

BATTA  LION,  t.  [battaiUaa,  Ft.] 
I  A  division  of  an- army,  a  troop;  a  body  of 
forces.  I\>pe. 
t  An  army:  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
To  BATTEN,  *.  a. 
1  To  fatten,  or  make  fat.  MUton. 
i  To  fertiliae.    .  PhUtpt. 
To  BATTEN,  r.  a.  To  grow  fat.  GartA. 
BATTEN,  i.   A  scantling  of  wood.  Mozom. 
To  BAHTER,  t».  o.  [battre,  to  beat,  Fr.] 
1  To  beat ;  to  beat  down  j  to  shatter.  Waller. 
*  To  wear  with  beating.  S*\ft. 
5  To  wear  out  with  service.  Soulhenu 
BATTER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  mixture  of  se- 
veral ingredients  beaten  together.  King. 
BATTERER,  t.  [from  oacter.J  He  that  battera. 
BA1  ThRINU-RAM,*  a.   An  engine  used  by  the 
ancienu  in  battering  down  walla  and  fortifi- 
cations. Ash. 
BATTERY,  a.  [batter  it,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  battering.  Locke, 
t  The  instruments  with  which  a  town  is  bat- 
tered ;  a  line  of  cannon.  Sotuh. 

3  The  fiame,  ur  raised  work,  upon  which  can- 
nons are  mounted. 

4  (In  law.)  A  violent  striking  of  any  man.  Skak. 
BATTISH,  a.  [from  bat.)    Resembling  a  bat. 
BATTLE,  s.  [battaiUe,  Fr.]  / 

I  A  fight ;  an  encounter  between  opposite  ar- 
mies. Shakespeare. 
9  A  body  of  forces.  Bacon. 
3  The  main  body.  Hay  ward. 

To  BATTLE,  v.  «.  [battaslUr,  Fr.]   To  contend 
in  fight.  Prior. 
BATTLE  ARRA'Y,  a. 


BATTLE-AXE,  t.  A  weapon  in  form  of  an  axe  -t 
a  bill.  Carcw. 

B  ATI' LE DOOR,  t.  [door  and  battle.]  An  instru- 
ment with  a  round  handle  and  a  flat  blade, 
used  to  strike  a  ahuttlecock.  Locke. 

BATTLEMENT,  a.  [from  battle.]  A  wall  with 
em br azures  or  interstice*.  Norrit. 

BATTY,  a.  [from  bat.]   Belonging  to  a  bat. 


BA'V  AROY,  a.   A  kind  of  cloak. 

BA'L'BEE,  t.    A  halfpenny. 

BAUM,*  s.  (in  botany.)  The  herb  melisaa.  JtA. 

BA'VIN,  t.   A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in  fag- 
gots ;  a  piece  of  watte  wood.  Mortimer. 

BA'WBLE,  s.  [baubellum,  barbarous  Latin.]  A 
gewgaw  ;  a  trifling  piece  of  finery.  Prior. 

BA'WBLING,  a.  [from  bawble.)   Trifling;  con- 
tem  lit  ible.  Skaknpeare. 

B.VWCOCK,  a.    A  fine  fellow. 

BAWD.  ■.  [twade,  old  Fr.]  A 
cures*. 

To  BAWD,  v.  u.  [from  the  noun.]   To  procure. 


BA'WDILY,  ad.  [from  bawdy.]  Orucencly. 
BA'WI'INESS,  s.  [from  fcawdy.V  Obsceneneas. 
BA'WDRICK,  a.  See  BALDRICK.  A  belt. 


BA'WDRY,  «. 

I  A  wicked  practice  of  procuring  a 
wlmrea  and  rogues  together. 

9  Obscenity.  Bern 
BA'WDY,  a.  [from  fcaird.]   Obscene;  unchaste. 


bringing 
Ayltffe. 


BA'VVDY-HOUSE,  *.   A  house  where  traffack  ia 
made  by  wickedness  and  debauchery.  Areata. 
To  BAWL,  r.  a.  [bah,  Lat.] 

i  Td  hoot ;  to  cry  with  great  vehemence.  Smith. 

«  To  cry  as  a  froward  child.  L'  Estrange. 

To  BAWL,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  aa  a  crier.  Svtft. 
BA'WREL,  t.   A  kind  of  hawk. 
BA'WSIN,  s.   A  badger. 

BAY,  a.  [badius,  Lat.]  A  6ey  horse  is  what  ia  in* 
dining  to  a  cheanut.  All  nay  horses  have 
black  manes.  Parrxer'i  Dvcixonary. 

BAY.  a.  [fcaye,  Dutch.]  An  opening  into  the 
land,  where  the  water  is  abut  in  on  all  aides, 
except  the  entrance.  Bacon. 

BAY,  a.  [a*6oi,  Fr.] 
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BEA 


Spenser. 


9  Distance  beyond  which  no  approach  could  be 
made.  L>ry<fr*. 
BAY,  s.    In  architecture,  a  terra  used  to  signify 
the  magnitude  of  a  building.    Beys  are  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet  lone,. 
BAY,  s.  [6c«nu,  Lat.]    A  tree. 
BAY.  s.   An  honorary  crown  or 
Ts  BAY,  r.  a.  [abbuyer.  Fr] 
I  To  bark,  as  a  dog  at  a  thief. 
«  To  shut  in. 

To  BAY.  p.  a.  To  follow  with  barking. 

BAY  SALT.  ■.  Salt  made  of  sea  water,  which 
receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  is  so  called  from  its  brown  colour. 

Bacon. 

BAY  WINDOW,  s.   A  window  jutting  outward. 

Shakespeare. 
BA  YARD,  s.  [from  bay.)   A  bay  horse. 
BA'YONET,  s.  [aoyouetle,  Fr.]   A  short  sword 

fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket. 
BA'YTREE,*  s.  (In  botany.)  The 


BD  E '  LLWM.  «.  rjiaX**v.]  An 

brought  from  the  Levant. 
To  BE,  r.  a. 
1  To  have  some  certain  state,  condition,  quality, 
or  accident.  Shakespeare. 
9  It  is  the  auxiliary  verb  by  which  the  verb  pas- 
sive is  formed.  Shaketpeart. 
9  To  exist ;  to  have  existence.  DYyden. 

g  by  appointment  or  rule. 


BEACH,  t.  The  shore{ 
BE' ACHED,  o.  [from 


the 


.]    Exposed  to  the 
Shaketpeart. 
BE'ACHY,  «.  [from  foocA.]   Having  beaches. 

Shakespeare. 

BE'ACON,  s.  [beacon.  Sax.] 
I  Something  raised  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired 
on  she  approach  of  an  enemy.  Gay. 
I  Marks  erected  to  direct  navigators. 
BEAD,  s.  [food*,  prayer,  Sax.] 
1  Small  balls  strung  upon  a  thread,  and  used  by 

the  Romanists  to  count 
1  Little  balls  wor 


9  Any  globular  bodies. 
BE'ADLE,  «.  [frydeL  Sax.  a  messenger.] 
I  A  messenger  or  servitor  belonging  to  a  court. 

Covell. 

9  A  petty  officer  in  parishes.  Prior. 
BE'A  DROLL,  s.  [from  bead  and  roll.)    A  cata- 
logue of  those  who  are  to  be  mentioned  at 
prayers.  Bacon. 
BE'ADSM  AN,  s.  [from  bead  and  man.]    A  man 
'-red \h .praying  for  another.  Spenser. 

 »*  s.  [from  food  and  tree.]  The 

so  called  because  the  nuts  of  it 
frequently  converted  into  beads.  Ash. 
BE'AGLE,  $.  [HgU,  Fr.l   A  small  hound  with 
which  hares  are  hunted.  Dryden. 
BEAK.  s.  [foe,  Fr.] 

I  The  bill  or  horned  mouth  of  a  bird.  Miltoa. 
fi  A  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head 
of  the  ancient  gallics.  Dryden. 
9  Any  thing  ending  In  a  point,  like  a  beak. 


BE'AKED,  a.   [from  beak.]    Having  a  beak  5 
havine  the  form  of  a  beak.  AfiUoa. 
BE'AKER,  s .  [from  foox.1    A  cup  with  a  spout 
in  the  form  of  a  bird's  beak.  Pope. 
BE'AKIRON,*  s.  [from  beak  and  iron.}    A  bick- 
ern,  a  tool  used  by  blacksmiths.  Ash. 
BEAL.  s.  [bolla,  Itaf.]   A  whelk  or  pimple. 
7o  BEAL,  t.a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  ripen;  to 

gather  matter,  or  come  to  a  head. 
BEAM,  s.  [beam.  Sax.  a  tree.] 
i  The  main  piece  of  timber  that  supports  the 


the  scales  are  suspc 
4  The  horn  of  a  stag. 


piece  of  timber.    Dry  dev. 

at  which, 
mikxns 


pan  of  a  balance^  at   h    i  U 


BEA 

6  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the 

loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as 
it  is  wove.  Chronicles. 

I  The  ray  of  light  emitted  from  some  luminous 
body,  or  received  by  the  eye.  Pope. 

To  BEAM,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  emit  rays 
or  beams.  Pope. 
BEAM-TREE.  s.   A  specie*  of  wildservice. 
BEAM  COM  PASSES,*  s.  [from  ores*  and  com- 
pass.]   An  instrument,  with  sliding  sockets,  to 
carry  several  points  or  pencils,  for  describing 
large  circles.  Ash, 
BE' AMY,  a.  [from  foam.] 
I  Radiant)  shining)  emitting  beams.  Smith. 
f  Having  the  massiness  of  a  beam.  Dryien, 

3  Having  boms  or  antlers.  Dr/den. 
BEAN,  s.  [faba,  Lat.]    The  common  garden 

btan.   The  horse  bean. 
BEAN  CAPER,  s.  {Jabago,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
To  BEAR,  n.  a.  pret.  bore,  or  bare;  part.  pass. 

bore,  or  born,  tbeoran.  Sax.] 

I  To  carry  as  a  burden.  /soiaA. 
•  To  convey  or  carry.  Dryden. 
9  To  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority.  Shakespeare 

4  To  carry  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Hale. 
4  To  carry,  as  in  show.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  carry,  as  in  trust.  John. 

7  To  support )  to  keep  from  falling.  Hooker* 
9  To  keep  afloat.  Genesis. 

9  To  support  with  proportionate  strength. 

Arbut  hnot. 

10  To  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  bate.  Daniel. 

I I  To  endure,  as  pain,  without  sinking.  Psalms. 
It  To  suffer ,  to  undergo.  Job. 
19  To  permit.  Dryden. 
14  To  be  capable  of  ;  to  admit.  Hooker. 
)&  To  produce,  as  fruit.  Pope. 
Id  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child.  Genesis. 
17  To  possess,  as  power  or  hoooor.  Adduou. 
It  To  gain  ,  to  win.  Shakt  >ixare. 
ig  To  maintain  ,  to  keep  op.  Locke. 
«0  To  support  any  thing,  good  or  bad.  Baton. 
SI  To  exhibit.  Drydea. 
««  To  be  answerable  for.  Dry  den. 
99  To  supply. 
94  To  be  tne  object  of. 
«5  To  behave. 
90  To  Impel)  to  urge. 
«7  To  conduct  j  to  manage.  Ben  , 
99  To  press.  Ben  Jonson. 
99  To  incite  ;  to  animate.  Milton. 

90  To  bear  m  hand.   To  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tences  )  to  deceive.  Shakespeare. 

91  To  foor  off.  To  carry  away.  Creech. 
93  Tn  bear  oat.   To  support )  to  maintain. 

Shakespeare. 

To  BEAR,  v.  a. 
I  To  suffer  pain.  Pope. 
«  To  be  patient.  Dry  dm. 

9  To  be  fruitful  or  prolifick.  Bacon. 
4  To  take  effect ;  to  succeed.  Guardian. 
9  To  act  in  any  character.  Shakespeare. 
A  To  tend  ;  to  be  directed  to  any  point.  Boyle. 
7  To  act  as  an  impellent.  Wxlkxns. 
9  To  act  upon.  Hayward. 
0  To  be  situate  with  respect  to  other  places. 

10  To  hear  up.  To  stand  firm.  Bmomt. 

II  To  bear  vuA.  To  endure  an  unpleasing  thing. 


BEAR,  s.  [hero,  Sax.1 
I  A  rough  savage  animal. 
9  The  name  of  two  constellations,  called  the 
rrtuter  and  lesser  bear  :  in  the  tail  of  the  lesser 
bear  is  the  potestar.  Creech. 
BEAR- BIND,  s.  A  species  of  bindweed. 
BEAR-FLY,  s.    An  insect.  Bacon. 
BEAR  GARDEN,  s.  [from  bear  and  garden.] 
I  A  place  in  which  bears  are  kept  for  sport. 

SI  ill  IT. 

9  Any  place  of  tumult  or  misrule. 
BKAhN-BREECH,  s.  [acanthus.]    A  . 
BKAK's- EAR,  or  Auntula,  s.   A  plant. 
BEAR'S. EAR,  or  SantcU,  s.   A  plant. 
BEAR's- FOOT,  «.   A  species  of  f 
BEAR's. VVORT.s.   An  herb. 
BEARD,  s.  [foord,  Sax.] 
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BEC 


•2  Beard  is  used  for  the  face. 
S  Beard  is  used  to  mark  age. 
4  Sharp  prickle*  growing 


md  chin. 

Prior. 
Hudibras. 
Locke. 
the  ear*  of  corn. 
L'Ettranite. 

5  A  barb  on  an  arrow. 

6  The  beard  of  a  horse,  U  that  part  which  brars 
the  curb  of  the  bridle.      Parner*s  Dictionary. 

To  BEARD,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  oppose  to  the  face.  Mure. 
BE'ARDED,  a/  [from  beard.] 

1  Having  a  beard.  Drydew. 

9  Having  sharp  pncklcs,  as  corn.  Mxlto*. 

S  Barbed  or  jagged. 
BE'ARDLESS,  a.  [from  beard.} 

I  Without  a  beard. 

9  Youthful. 

BE'ARER,  s.  [from  bear.] 
1  A  carrier  or  any  thing.  Swift. 
9.  One  employed  in  carrying  burden*.  Chronicles, 
a  One  who  wears  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 

4  One  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave. 

5  A  tree  that  yields  its  produce.  Boyle. 

6  [In  architecture  )   A  pott  or  brick  wall  raised 
up  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

BE'ARHERD,  *.  [from  bear  and  herd.]   A  man 
that  tends  bears.  Shakespeare. 

BE'ARING,  «.  [from  bear.] 
1  The  site  or  place  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
something  else  ;  aspect ,  position.  Pope. 

8  Gesture ;  mien  ;  behaviour.  Shakespeare. 
BE'ARWARD,  s.   [from  bear  and  trard.]  A 

keeper  of  bears.  Shakespeare. 
BEAST,  s.  [bite,  Fr.] 
J  An  animal,  distinguished  from  birds,  insects, 
fishes,  and  man.  Shakespeare. 

9  An  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man.  Dryd. 
3  A  brutal  savage  man. 

BE'ASTLINESS,  «.  [from  beastly  Brutality. 


BE'ASTLV,  a.  [from  beatt.] 
I  Brutal  ;  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
man.  Ben  Jonson. 

9  Hav  inir  the  nature  or  form  of  beasts.  Prior. 
To  BEAT,  v.  a.  pret.  beat,  part.  pass,  beat  or 
beaten,  [battre,  Fr.] 
1  To  strike ,  to  knock.  linden. 
9  To  punish  with  stripes  or  blows.  jLaeke. 

3  To  strike  an  instrument  of  musick.  Shak. 

4  To  bruise  ;  to  comminute  by  blows.  Broome. 
a  To  strike  bushes  or  ground,  or  make  a  motion 

to  rouse  game.  Prxor. 

0  To  thrasli  corn.  Ruth. 

7  To  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agitation. 

Bo  fie. 

6  To  batter  with  engines  of  war.  Judges. 
9  To  dash  as  water,  or  brush  as  wind.  Pope. 

10  To  tread  a  path.  Blackmore. 

11  To  make  a  path  by  marking  it  with  tracks. 

Locke. 

19  To  conquer;  to  subdue.  Arbuthnot. 
IS  To  harass  .  to  overlabour.  HakeuHU. 

14  To  lay,  or  press.  Shakespeare. 

1 5  To  depress.  Attduon. 

16  To  drive  by  violence.  Drfdrn. 

17  To  move  with  fluttering  agitation.  Dryden. 

18  To  beat  down.   To  lessen  the  price  demanded. 

Dryden. 

19  To  beat  up.  To  attack  suddenly.  Addison. 
90  To  beat  the  hoof.   To  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot. 

To  BEAT,  p.  n. 

1  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner.  Collier. 
9  To  dash  as  a  flood  or  storm. 

8  To  knock  at  a  door. 
4  To  throb ;  to  be  in  agitation. 

8  To  fluctuate  -,  to  be  in  motion. 

6  To  try  different  waya:  to  search.  Pope. 

7  To  act  upon  with  violence.  Jonah. 
B  To  enforce  by  repetition.  Hooker. 

BEAT,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Stroke. 

9  Manner  of  striking. 
BE'ATEN,  part,  from  to  beat. 
BE'ATER,  i.  [from  beat.] 


I  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  it  com- 
minuted or  mingled.  Mo  ion. 
8  A  person  much  given  to  blows.  Asekam. 

BEATI'FICAL,  la.  [bcahjicus,  low  Lat.)  Bttss- 

BEATl'FICK,  )  fill.  It  it  used  only  of  hea- 
venly fruition  after  death.  South. 

BEATpFICALLY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  aa  to 
complete  happinesa.  HakewilL 

BEATIFICATION,  t.  [from  beatijick.]  An  ac- 
knowledgment made  by  the  Pope,  that  the 
person  beatified  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore 
may  be  reverenced  as  blessed. 

To  BEATIFY,  •.  a.  [oearyjeo.  Lat.]  To  make 
happy  )  to  bless  with  the  completion  of  celes- 
tial emovment.  Hammond. 

BEATING,  «.  [from  beat.]  Correction  ;  punish- 
ment bv  blows.  .Beit  Jonxvn. 

BEATITUDE,  t.  [beatitudo,  Lat.] 
I  Blessedness  ;  felicity  ;  happiness. 

8  A  declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  . 
\  h>ur  to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  *.  [oeaa,  Fr.]    A  man  of  dress. 
BEAD'ISH,  a.  [rrotn  beau.]   Beiittiag  •  ocau  » 

BEA  Li1*- MONDE.*  $.  [Fr.]  The  fashionable 
world  ;  pertont  of  fashion  and  distinction. 

Perry. 

BEAUTEOUS,  a.  rfrom  beauty.]  Fair  j  elegant 
in  form  :  beautiful.  Prior, 

BEAITEOUSLY,  ad.  [from  beauteous.]  In  • 
beauteous  manner.  Taylor. 

BEAUTEOUSNESS,  *.  [from  beauteous.]  The 
state  of  being  beauteous.  Donor. 

BEAUTIFIED,*  a.  [from  beautify.]  Made  beau- 
tiful; embellished.  Ash. 

BEAUTIFUL,  a.  Fair;  having  the  qualities 
that  constitute  beauty.  Raletgu. 

BEAUTIFULLY,  od.  [from  beautiful.}  In  a 
beautiful  manner. 

BEAUTI FULNESS,  *.  [from  beautiful.] 
quality  of  being  beautiful ;  beauty. 

To  BEAUTIFY,  e.  a.  [from  6ea«y.j  To  adorn  ; 
to  embellish;  to  deck. 

To  BEAUTIFY,  v.  n.   To  grow  beautiful. 

BEAU  TY,  s.  [beautS,  Fr.] 
l  That  assemblage  of  graces,  or  proportion  of 
parts*  which  pleases  the  eye.  Ray. 

9  A  particular  grace  or  feature.  Dryden. 
3  A  beautiful  person.  .Paradise  Lost. 

To  BEAUTY,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn  ; 
to  beautify  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 

BEAUTY-SPOT,  f.  [Irorn  beauty  and  spot.' 
spo*  placed  to  heighten  i 

BB'AVEK,  s.  [btevre,  Fr.] 
I  An  animal,  otherwise  named  the  castor,  am- 
phibious, and  remarkable  for  hit  art  in  build- 
tng  his  habitation.  Hakeunll. 

8  A  hat  of  the  best  kind.  Addison. 
3  (Barter*,  Fr.]   The  part  of  a  helmet  that  co- 
ver* the  face.  Bacon. 

BB'AVERED,  a.  [from  leaner.]  Covered  with  a 
beaver;  wearing  a  beaver.  Pope. 

BECAFI'CO,  *.  [oecq/Sf  o.  Span.]  A  bird  like  a 
nightingale)  a  fig- pecker. 

To  BECA'LM,  v.  a.  [from  caiat.] 
I  To  still  the  elements. 

9  To  keep  a  ship  from  motion. 
3  To  quiet  the  mind. 

BEC  A' ME.   The  preterit  of  become. 


raj  A 
Grew. 


Locke. 
Philipn. 


BECA'USE.  cunj.  [from  by  and  cause.]    For  this 
reason  that ;  on  thit  account  that ;  for  this 


Hammond, 
be  and  chance.]  To 
Shakerfteare. 
Medicines  proper  for 


To 


cause  that. 
To  BECHA'NCE,  e,  a.  [fi 

befall ;  to  happen  to. 
BE'CHICKS.  «.  f>rX-«.] 

relieving  coughs. 
To  BECK,  ».  n.  [beacn.  Sax.  6ee,  Fr.  head.] 

make  a  *ign  with  the  head. 
To  BECK.  v.  a.  To  call  or  guide,  a*  by  a 

of  the  head. 
BECK,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  sign  with  the  head  ;  a  nod.  Milton. 
9  A  nod  of  command.  Pope. 
To  BE'CKON,  v.  n.   To  make  a  sign.  Addison. 
To  BECLl'P,  e.  a.  [of  be  clyppan,  Sax.]  To  era- 


I 


Te  BECOME,  r.  sj.  pret.  /  osesraw;  com  p.  pret. 

/  have  become,  [from  by  and  come.] 
I  To  tntcr  into  tome  state  or  condition,  by  a 
change  from  «ome  other.  Genetit. 
9  To  become  of.   To  be  the  fate  of}  to  be  the 
end  of.  Raleigh. 
To  BECOME,  e.  e.  [from  be  or  by,  and  cwemen, 

Sax.  10  plea**.] 
I  To  appeal  in  m 


iner  suitable  to  something. 

Drydn. 

•  To  be  suitable  to  the  person  ;  to  bent.  Shak. 
BECOMING,  pert.  a.  [from  oecome.]      1  hat 

pi  eaves  by  an  elegant  propriety;  graceful. 

Suckling. 

BECtV  MI  NO,  (.  [from  become,]  Ornament  |  not 
inroae.  Shukttpearr. 

BECOMINGLY,  ad.  After  a  becoming  or  pro- 
per manner. 

BECOMING  NESS,  f.  [from  becoming.]  De- 
cency ;  elexant  congruity ;  propriety.  Grew. 

BED.  t.  [bed.  Sax.] 

I  Something  to  sleep  on.  Bacon. 
4  Lodging.  SaaJreipcare. 

3  Marriage.  Clarendon. 

4  Bank  of  earth  raited  in  a  garden.  Bacon. 

5  The  channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hollow.  Add. 

•  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated,  or  re- 
ported. Addxxm. 

7  A  layer ;  a  stratum.  Bxrwel. 
«  To  srtv  to  bed.   To  deliver  of  a  child, 
t  To  make  ike  bed.  To  put  the  bed 

it  hai  been  used. 
To  BED,  v.  «.  [from  the, noun.] 
I  To  go  to  bed  with, 
t  To  place  in  bed. 
9  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 
4  To  sow,  or  plant  in  earth. 

•  To  lay  in  a  place  of  rest,  or  security.  Donne. 
t  To  lay  in  order  ;  to  stratify.  Shaketpeare. 

To  BSD,  v.  m.  To  cohabit.  Witeman. 
To  BEDA'BBLE,  t.  a.  [from  dabble.)   To  wet; 

to  besprinkle.  Shakespeare . 

To  BED  VGGI.E,  c.  a.  [from  daggle.]    To  be- 

mirt  to  bedraggle.  > 
BE'  DALE,*  s.  [from  bed  and  ale.]  An  entertain- 
ment at  a  wedding  amongst  poor  people  in  the 
country  ;  a  contribution  made  by  the  guests  at 
such  an  entertainment.  Ash. 
To  BEDA'SH,  s>.  «•  To  bespatter.  Shaktipeare. 
To  BEDA'UB,  v.«.  To  besmear.  Skakttpeare. 

I  the  sight  dim  by 
Shaketpeare 


Shaketpeare. 

Bacon. 
Bacon. 
Mortimer. 


To  BEDA'ZZLE,  e. a.  To 
ch  lustre. 
IMBEH,  s. 


r  appropriated 


to 

BFDCLOTHES*.   Coverlets  . 

Skakttpeare. 

BE'DDF.R.     1*.  [from  bed.]   The  netherstone 

BEDETTER,  f     at*  an  o,l  mill. 

BE  DDING,  s.  [from  sea1.]   The  materials  of  a 

bed.  Dryden. 
To  BEDF.'CK.  c.  a.  [from  deck.]    To  deck  ;  to 

adorn  .  to  grace.  Norri$. 
BE' DE  HOUSE,  s.  [from  bede,  Sax.  a  prayer,  and 

Monte.)    A  hospital  or  alms  bouse. 
BE'OELAR,*  t.  prom  beadle.]   The  jurisdiction 

To  BEDE'W,  r.  «.  [from  dev.]     To  moisten 
gentry,  as  with  the  fall  of  dew.  Skakeipeare. 
EE'DFELLOW.  i.  [from  bed  and/r</w.J  One 
that  lies  in  the  same  bed.  Shake$peare. 
To  BEDI'GHT.  ».  «.  [from  dig h(.]    To  adorn  5 
to  dress  t  to  set  orT.  Gay. 
To  BEDI'M.  r.  a.  [from  dim.]    To  obscure;  to 
to  darken. 


Cloud;  lOflareen.  snaKaprarr 

Ts  BEDI'ZEN,  v.  a.  [from  dtsea  ]  To  dress  out 
4%  low  word 

BE'DLAM.  «.  [corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  tlie 
name  of  a  religious  house  In  London,  convert* 
ed  afterward  into  a  hospital  for  the  mad.] 
I  A  madhouse* 

9  A  madman.  Shaketpeart. 
BE'DLAM,  e.    Belonging  to  a  madhouse. 

_  Skakttpeare 
BE1' 1)  LA  MITE,  I.  [from  oediam.]    A  madman 

.  [from  bed  and  n 
•7 


son  in  the  univ 
make  the  beds. 
BE'DMATE,  s.  A 


H  is  to 
Spectator. 
Shaketpeart 

BE'DMOULDING.  I  «.  [from   bid  and 

BE'DDInT,  MOULDING,  J  _  ssisuVf.J    A  parti- 


rj  A  pec 


Bnxlder't  Dictionary. 
i  bed  and  pott.]   The  post  at 
bed,  which  supports  the  ca. 


cular  moulding. 
BE' I) POST.  i.  [from 
the  corner  of  the  I 

nopy.  "  Wurman. 

BE'DPRESSER,  t.    A  heavy  lazy  fellow.  Shak. 
To  BEDRA'GGLE.  r.  a.   To  soil  clothes,  by  let- 
ting tliem  reach  the  dirt  in  walking.  Swift 
To  BEDRE'NCff ,  *.  a.  [from  or  and  drench.)  To 
drench;  to  soak.  Shaketpeart. 
BE'DRID,  a.  [from  for  and  ride.]    Confined  to 
the  bed  by  age  or  sickness.  Shakespeare. 
BE'DEITE,  a.   The  privilege  of  the  married  bed. 

Shaketpeart. 
)   To  be- 


To  BEDROP,  ».  o.  [from  be  and  drop.] 

sprinkle  ;  to  mark  a<  with  drops. 
BE'DSTEAD,  t  f  from  bed  and  ttead.]  The  frame 

on  which  the  bed  is  placed.  Svift. 
BE'DtfTRAW.  s.   The  straw  laid  under  a  bed  to 

make  it  soft.  Bacon. 
BEUSWE'RVER,  s.  One  that  is  false  to  the  bed. 

Skakttpeare. 
BE' DTI  ME,  i.  The  hour  of  rest ;  sleeping  ti 

To  BEDU'NG,  •.  o.  To  cover,  or 
dung. 

To  BEDU'ST,  •.  a.   To  sprinkle  with  dast. 
BE'DWARD.  ad.  [from  bed  and  awrd.]  Toward 

bed.  N  Shaketpeare 

To  BEDWA'RF,  r.  a.  [from  It  and  dvarf.]  To 

make  little  ;  to  binder  in  growth.  Domne. 
BE'DWORK,  s.  [from  bed  and  aw*.]  Work 

performed  without  toil  of  the  hands.  Shak 
BEE.  t.  [osv,  Sax.] 

i  The  animal  that  makes  honey.  Lockr 
9.  An  Industrious  and  careful  person. 

BEE-EATER...  [from  see  and  eat.]   A  bird  that 
feeds  upon  bees. 

BEE-FLOWER,  $.  [from  bte  and  /over.]    A  spe- 
cies of  foolstooes.  Miller. 

BEE-GARDEN,  a.   A  place  to  set  hives  of  bees 
in  ;  an  apiary.  Mortimer. 

BEE.HIVE,  ..   The  case  or  box  In  which  bcea 
are  kept. 

BEE-MASTER,  t.  One  that  keeps  bees.  Mart. 
BEECH,  a.  [bete,  or  one,  Sax.]   A  tree  that  bears 

mast.  Dryden. 
BE' EC  HEN,  a.  [bueene,  Sax.]    Consisting  of  the 

wood  of  the  beech.  Dryden. 
BEECH-OIL,*  t.  [from  oeeca  and  oil.]    An  oil 

drawn  by  expression  from  the  mast  of  the 

beech-tree.  Atk. 
BEEF,  t.  [bauf,  Fr.l 

i  The  flesh  of  black-cattle  prepared  for  food. 

Sv\ft. 

«  An  ox,  bull,  or  cow.   In  this  sense  it  has  the 
plural  serves.  Raleigh. 
BEEF,  a.   Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black-cattle. 
B  EE' P- EATER,  t.   A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 


BEE'LZEBUL,* 
supposed  prime 


BEE'LZEBUB,«i  *.   [from  the  Hebrew,  signify. 

j    int  the  Lord  of  dun..]  The 
te  of  the  Devils,  a  ftend  next  in, 
command  to  Satan.  Ath. 
BEEN,  [beon,  Sax.]   The  participle  preterit  of 
To  BE. 

BEER,  s.  [bir,  Welsh.]   Liquor  made  of  malt 

and  hops.  E 
BE'SOM,**.   Abroom.  Aih. 
BEET.  s.  [beta,  Lat.]   The  name  of  a  plant. 
BE'ETLE.  s.  \byul.  Sax.] 

1  An  Insect  distinguished  by  having  hard  cases 
which  he  folds  his  wings. 


if  malt 


«  A  heavy  mallet.  Stilling/eel. 
To  BE'ETLE,  v.  n.  Tojutont.  Shaketpeare. 
BEETLEBROWED,  a.      Having  prominent 

brows.  Swift. 
BEETLEHE'ADED,  e.   Loggerheaded ;  having 

»  stupid  bead.  Shaketpeare. 
BBETLESTOCK,*.  The  handle  of  a  beetle.  Shak. 

Sl'lm^fsH.}*  »H* 
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  V. 

BREVES,  •.  [the  plural  of  beef.]   Black-cattle ; 

oxen.  Milton. 
To  BEFA'LL,  v.  n.    It  bejtll,  it  hath  befallen. 

I  To  happen  to.  ,  Addison. 

9  To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass.  MUton. 
T<  fir  F  IT.  v.  a.  Totuii ;  to  become.  Milton. 
To  BEFOOL,  r.  a.  To  infatuate)  to  fool ;  to 
make  foolish.  '  .South. 

BEFORE,  prep,  {btforan.  Sax  ] 

I  Further  onward  in  place.  Dryden. 

9  In  the  front  of ;  not  behind.  MUton. 

3  In  the  presence  of.  Dry  den. 

4  In  tight  of.  Shakespeare, 
b  Under  the  cognizance  of.  Dryden. 
(In  the  power  of.  Dryden. 
7  By  the  impulse  of  something  behind.  bhak. 
•  Preceding  in  time.  Dryden. 
9  In  preference  to.  Hooker. 

10  Prior  to. 

1 1  Superiour  to. 
BEFORE,  od. 

I  Sooner  than  ;  earlier  in  time.  MUton. 

9  In  time  past.  Dryden. 

9  In  tome  time  lately  past.  Hair. 

4  Previously  to.  Swift. 

3  To  this  time  ;  hitherto.  Drplen. 

0  Already.  Dryden. 
7  Further  onward  In  place.  Sfcalei^eare. 
BEFOREHAND,  ad. 

1  In  a  state  of  anticipation,  or  preoccupation. 

Addison. 

9  Previously ;  by  way  of  preparation.  Hooker. 

3  Antecedently  ;  aforetime.  Atterbury. 

4  In  a  state  of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that  more 
has  been  received  than  expended.  Baeon. 

3  At  rirM  •,  before  any  thing  is  done.  L'Estrange. 
BEFOUL  I  I  ME,  ad.    Formerly.  Samuel. 
To  BEFORTUNE,  r.  a.  T.»  betide.  Shakespeare. 
To  BEFOUL,  r.  a.   To  make  foul ;  to  soil. 
To  BEFRl'END,  v.  a.    To  favour;  to  be  kind 

to;  to countenance.  Pope. 
To  BEFRl'NGE,  v.  a.   To  decorate,  aa  with 

fringe*. 

Tb  BEG,  v.  n.  [beggeren,  Ger.]   To  live  upon 
alms.  like. 
To  BEG,  v.  a. 
1  To  ask  ;  to  seek  by  petition.  Youn^. 
9  To  take  any  thing  for  granted.  Burnet. 
To  BEGET,  p.  a.  I  begot,  or  begat  t  I  have  begot- 
ten, or  begot,  [beget tan.  Sax.  J 
I  To  generate ;  to  procreate.  Isaiah. 
9  To  produce,  as  effects.  S  ukespeare. 

3  To  produce,  as  accidents.  Den  ham. 

BEGETTER,  s.  [from  beget.]    He  that  pro- 
create*, or  begets  t  the  father.  Locke. 
BE'GGAR,  »•  [from  btg  ,  properly  begger.] 
I  One  who  lives  upon  alms.  Broome. 
t  A  petitioner.  Dr yden. 

3  One  who  assumes  what  he  does  not  prove. 

TtUotson. 

To  BE'GGAR,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.) 
I  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  Impoverish.  Grant. 
9  To  deprive.  Shakespeare. 
s  T->  I  xhaust.  Shakespeare. 
BE'GGAR  1. 1 N  ESS,  s.  [from  beggarly.]  The  state 

of  being  beggarly  ;  meanness;  poverty. 
BE'GGAR LY,  a.  [from  beggar.]    Mean;  poor; 

indigent.  South. 
BE'GGAR  LY,  ml.  [from  beggar.]    Meanly;  des- 
picably |  indigently.  Hooker. 
BE*GGARY,  s.  [from  ieggcr.]    Indigence)  po- 
verty in  the  utmost  degree.  Ssrift. 
To  BEGI'N,  r.  n.  I  began,  or  bog nn ;  I  have  begun. 


[begtnnan.  Sax.] 
ite 


To  enter  upon  something  new. 
9  To  commence  any  action  or  state. 
9  To  enter  upon  existence. 
4  To  have  its  original. 
3  To  take  rise ;  to  commence. 
«  To  come  into  act. 
7b  BEGI'N.  v.  a. 
1  To  do  the  Ural  act  of  any  thing.  Pope. 
9  To  trace  from  any  thing,  as  the  first  ground. 

Locke. 

3  Tu  begin  with.  To  enter  upon.  Got.  of  Tongue. 
IlEOl'NNER,  «.  [from  begm.] 


Covlry. 

Prior. 
Dryden. 

Pope. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


BEH 

1  He  that  gives  the  first  cause,  or  original,  tm 
any  thing.  Hooker. 
1  An  unexperienced  attcmpter.  Hooker. 
BEGI'N  MSG,  I.  [from  begin.] 
I  The  first  original,  or  cause.  Sunft. 
9  The  entrance  into  act,  or  being.  Denham. 

3  The  state  in  which  any  thing  first  U.  Dryden. 

4  The  rudiments,  or  first  grounds.  Locke. 

5  The  first  part  of  any  thing.  Broome. 
To  BEGl'RD,  v.  a.   I  begirt,  or  begirded;  I  have 

begirt. 
I  To  bind  with  a  girdle. 

9 To  surround;  to  encircle.  Prior. 
3  To  shut  in  with  a  siege  ;  to  beleaguer.  Clar. 
BE'GLERBEG, «.  [Turk.]  The  chief  goveroour 

of  a  province  among  the  Turks. 
To  BEGNA'W,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  gnaw.]  To 
bite  ;  to  eat  away.  Shakespeare. 
BEGONE, -inter}.  Go  away ;  hence ;  haste  away. 

Addison. 

BEGOT?       1    The  participle  passive  of  the 
BEGOTTEN ,  )        verb  beget. 
To  BEGRE'ASE,  t.  e.    To  soil  or  daub  with  fat 
matter. 

To  BEGRl'ME,  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt  deep  im- 
pressed.  Shakesveare. 
To  BEGUI'LE,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  guxU.] 
I  To  impose  upon  ;  to  delude.  South. 
9  To  deceive ;  to  evade.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  deceive  pleasingly ;  to  amuse.  Dames. 
BEGU'INES,*  a.  pi.  (In  church  history.)  Aa 
order  of  nuns,  who,  without  any  particular 
vow,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  lire  of  retire* 
merit  and  devotion.  JUk* 
BEGU'N,   The  participle  passive  of  begin. 
BEHA'LF,  s.  [from  hekoqf,  profit.] 
1  Favour  ;  cause  favoured.  Clarendon. 
9  Vindication  ;  support.  Addison. 
To  BEH  A  VE,  v.  a.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct.  Alt. 
To  BEHA'VE,  v.  a.   To  act;  to  conduct  one's 
self. 

BEH  A' VI  OUR,  s.  [from  behave.] 
I  Manner  of  behaving  one's  self.  Sidney. 
9  External  appearance.  Sidney. 

3  Gesture;  manner  of  action.  Hooker. 

4  Elegance  of  manners ;  gracefulness.  Baton. 

6  Conduct ;  general  practice ;  course  of  life. 

Locke. 

6  To  he  upon  one's  behaviour.   A  familiar  phrase, 
noting  such  a  state  aa  requires  great  caution. 

L*  Estrange. 

To  BEH  E' AD,  r.  a.  [from  be  and  head.]   To  kill 
by  cutting  off  the  head.  Clarendon. 
BEHE'LD.   The  participle  paasive  of  behold. 
BF/HEMOTH.  «. 

I  The  elephant.  Calmet. 

9  The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse.  Job. 
BE'HEN,  Is.  Valerian  root.    Also  a  fruit  resem- 
BEN.       )     hling  the  tamarisk. 
BEH  E' ST,  «.  [a«s(,  Sax.]   Command  ;  precept  ; 

mandate.  Fairfax. 
To  BEHl'GHT,  r.  a.  pret.  behot,  part,  beksght. 
[from  hatan,  Sax.]  Obsolete. 

I  Tu  promise.  Spenser. 

9  To  entrust;  to  commit.  Spenser. 
BEHI'ND,  prep.  [hindan,  Sax  ] 

I  At  the  back  of  another.  Knulles. 

9  On  the  back  part.  Mark  . 

3  Toward  the  back.  Judges. 

4  Following  another.  Samuel. 

5  Remaining  after  the  departure  of  something 
else.  Shakespeare. 

6  Remaining  after  the  death  of  thoae  to  whom  it 
belonged.  Pope. 

7  At  a  distance  from  something  going  before. 

Dryden. 

B  Inferioar  to  another.  Hooker. 

0  On  the  other  side  of  something.  Dryden. 
BEHI'ND,  ad.   Out  of  sight |  not  yet  produced 

to  view;  remaining.  Locke. 
BEHINDHAND,  ad.  [from  behind  and  hand.] 

1  In  a  state  in  which  rent  or  profit,  or  any  advan- 
tage, is  anticipated.  Locke. 

9  Not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard  to  forward- 
ness. Spectator. 
To  BEHOLD,  e.  a.   I  beheld,  I  have  behild,  or 


y  Go( 


BEL 

[Uhealdan,  Sax.]  To  view  ;  to  see ; 
to  look  upon.  Dtydtit. 
BEHOLD,  nterj.  See  5  lo.  Mdum. 
BEH»rl DEN,  part,  a.  [etooudrw,  Dutch.]  Ob- 
liged;  hound  in  gratitude.  Shakerpeare. 
BEHOLDER,  t.  [from  kWJ.]  A  spectator.  JK. 
BEHOLD1  NG,  a.  Beholden. 
BEHOLDING.!.  Obligation.  Carer. 
BE  HOLDINGS  ESS.  s.  [from  beholding,  mis- 
taken for  kWdn.]  The  suit  of  being  obliged. 

Donne. 

BEHOOF.  4.  [from  btaoose.]  Profit;  advantage. 

Loc«. 

Tr  BEHOOVE,  ».  *.  [o*ac/aa,  Sax.]  To  be  fit :  to 
be  oaeet.  Hooker. 
BEHOOVEFUL,  o.  [from  6**00/.]  U1cf.1l ;  pro- 

Ivi 


LLY.ad.  [ftom  belwoceful.]  Pro- 


j  ustfolK. 
7s  BEHO'WUf  -a.   To  howl  at. 
BI'LNG,  a.  [from  be.) 
I  Existence :  opposed  to  nonentity. 
t  A  particular  state  or  condition. 


Dorifi. 


S  The  person  existing. 
BE'ING,  com).  JTrom  be.)  Sine 
BEL,**-    An  idol  worshipped 


Since. 


ans 


,  r .  «.  [from  be  and  labour.)  To 
beat ;  to  thump.  Siri/x. 
BE  LAM1E,  1.  -.  tjrlumi,  fr.]  A  fiieud  ;  an  inti- 
mate :  oat  of  ate.  Spenter. 
BE'LAMOCR,  t.  [Lei  amour,  Fr.]  A  gallant  j  a 
pars  moor  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
BE LaTED,  a.  [from  be  and  iaie,]  Benighted; 

oar  of  doors  late  at  night. 
To  BELAT.  ».  a. 
t  To  block  up  5  to  atop  the 
i  To  place  m  ambush. 
3  7b  seta?  a  rope.   To  splice ;  to 


a  rope  by 


5  To  tettf  a  rope.    To  splice ;  to 

laying  one  end  over  another. 
To  BELCH,  v.n.  [fceukoa,  Sax.] 
1  To  eject  the  wind  from  the  stomach.  Arbuth. 
t  T«»  "»»Mje  out,  as  by  eructation.  Dry  dm. 

To  BELCH,  v.  a.  Totbrow  out  from  the  stomach, 
or  any  hollow  place.  Pope. 
BELCH.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  act  of  eructation. 

t  A  cant  term  for  malt  liquor.  Dennis. 
BE'LDAU,  1.  Ibtlttdame,  Fr.) 
1  An  old  woman.  Milton. 

To  BELE' AGl  F.R,  t.a.  [beleggeren,  Dutch.]  To 
besiege ;  to  block  up  a  place.  Dryden. 
BELE/AGl  ERER,  «.  [from  beleaguer.]  One  that 
egea  a  place. 

'.MNITES,  *.  [from  fcXor,  a  dart.]  Arrow> 


BE'LESPRIT 


nsrer 

•V- 


heao'.  or  finger-stone 

MM 

BPLFLOWER. « 

JNDER. 


from  the  Fr.]  A  fine 


I  Ane  genius ; 
conversation. 

Aih. 

t,  A  plant, 
a.  [from  beU  and  ft 


.  Bacon 


BE'LFOUN 

whose  trade  it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells 
BE'LFRY,  t.  {bejroi,  Fr.  a  tower.]  The  place 
where  the  bells  are  rung.  6'ay. 
BELOA'RD,  s.  {belle  igard,  Fr.]  A  soft  glance  : 
out  of  use.  Speaier. 
BE'LGIUM,*  «.  The  ancient  name  of  Holland, 

and  the  low  countries. 
BE'LIAU*  »•  [from  the  Heb.  signifying 

Wickedness  -,  the  author  of  wickedness. 
To  BELl'E,  sr.  a.  [from  be  and  fie.]  , 
I  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign  ;  to  mimic  k.  Dryden. 
9  To  give  the  lie  to  i  to  charge  with  falsehood. 

\  Dryden. 
S  To  calumniate.  Skaketpeare. 
4  To  g< ve  a  false  representation  of  any  thinn 

Dryden. 

BELPEP,  t.  [from  beliete.] 
I  Credit  given  to  something,  which  we  know  not 
of  ourselves.  Holt  on. 

I  virtue  of  faith ;  firm  confidence 


held  by  the 


3  Religion;  the  body  or 
fessors  of  failb.* 

4  Persuasion;  opinion. 

M 


icer. 


BEL 

s  The  thing  believed. 

0  Creed  1  a  form  containing  articles  of  I 
BELl'EVAHLE,  a.  [from  believe.]  Credible. 
To  BELI'EVE,  t.a.  [brlffmn.  Sax.] 

1  To  credit  upou  the  authority  of  another.  Watu 
t  To  put  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

Ejsadoa 

To  BELI'EVE, «.  a. 
I  To  have  a  hrm  persuasion  of  any  thing.  Gen. 
9  To  exercise  the  theological  virtue  of  faith. 


Hooker. 
Houkrr- 
After  a 


BELI'EVER,  s.  [from  Mim.] 
I  He  that  bclievea,  or  gives  f 
9  A  professor  of  Christianity. 
BELI'EVINGLY,  ad.  [from  to  believe.] 

believing  manner. 
BELl'KE,  ad.  [from  like,  as  by  iikeliAood.]  Pro- 
bably :  likely,  perhaps.  Raleigh. 
BELI'VE.  od.  [fcthre,  Sax.]  Speedily ;  quickly: 
out  of  use.  Spenter, 
BELL,  a.  [bel.  Sax.] 
1  A  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast  metal,  formed 
to  make  a  noise  by  the  act  of  some  inatruruent 
striking  against  it.  Holder. 
9  It  is  u*cd  fur  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  aa 
the  cups  of  flowers.  Shaketpeare. 
3  A  small  hollow  globe  of  metal  perforated,  and 
containing  in  it  a  solid  hall ;  which,  when  it 
is  shaken,  by  bounding  against  the  sides,  givea 


4  To  oeor  ili  b*U.  To  be  the  first. 
To  BELL,  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.]  To  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  bell.  Aforhmer. 
UE'LLaMOUR.*  «.  Venus's  looking  alas*.  Spen. 
BE'LLATRICB,*  «.  [from  bella,  star.]   A  female 
warrior. 

BELL-FASHIONED,  a.  ffrom  bell  and  /as. to*.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  bell.  Mortitntrr. 

BELLE,  s.  [fee**,  belle,  Fr.]  A  young  lady.  Pope. 

BELLES  LE  TT  RES,  $.  pi.  [Fr.J  Polite  litera- 
ture. 7«</er. 

BE'LLIBQNE.  s.  [belle  et  testae,  Fr.]  A  woman 
excelling  both  in  beauty  and  goodness  :  not  in 
use.  Spenter. 

BELU'FEROUS,*  a.  [from  btUum,  a  war,  and 
Jero,  to  bring.]  Producing  war.  Aih. 

BELLI'GERENT,*  la.  [bclliger,  Lat.]  Waging 

BELLl'GEROUS,    J  war. 

BE'LLING,*  port,  [applied  to  hops,  from  bell] 
Forming  like  bells  ;  growing  full  and  ripe.  Ath. 

BE'LLON,*  s.  A  kind  of  colick  common  in  those 
countries  where  lead  ore  Is  melted. 

To  BE'LLOW,  r.  a.  [ietfo*.  Sax.] 
I  To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull, 
a  To  make  any  violent  outcry. 

3  To  vociferate ;  to  clamour.  Taller. 

4  To  roar  as  the  sea  or  the  wind.  Dryden. 
BE'LLOWS,  1.  [bUig,  Sax.]  The  instrument  used 

to  blow  the  fire.  Sidney. 
BE'LLUINE,  a.  [beUuinui,  Lat.]  Beastly  ;  brutal, 

Atlerbury. 

BE'LLY, «.  [bait,  Dutch.] 
I  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  reachea 
from  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  containing  the 
bowels.  Shakupcare. 
9  The  womb.  Confrere. 

3  That  part  or  a  man  which  requires  food.  Hoy. 

4  The  part  of  any  thing  that  swells  out  into  a 
large  capacity.  .     .        ,  Ba*»n- 

b  Any  place  in  which  something  is  enclc^ed.^ 

To  BE'LLY,  ».  a.  To  swell  into  a  larger  capacity  ; 

to  hang  out ;  to  bulge  out.  CreecA . 

BE'LLY  AC  HE,  1.  [from  btUy  and  ocA«.]  The 

eolick. 

BE'LLY  BOUND,  a.  Costive. 
HLVLLY-FRinTING,  1.  .(With  farrier*.) 

chart)  n jr.  of  a  horser 
BE'LLYFUL,  $.  [frc 

food  as  fills  the  belly. 
BE'LLY  GOD,  $.  [from  tel/y  and  god.]  A  glutton. 

HokewUl. 

BE'LLY  TIMBER,  s.    Food.  Prior. 

BE'LMAN,  s.  [from  bell  and  ma*.]  He  whose 
business  it  is  10  proclaim  any  thing  in  towns, 
and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing  his  ball.  Swft. 


*s  belly  with  the  foregirt. 
>m  belly  and  /a//.]  As  m. 
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BE'LMETAI ,  t.  [from  6e«and  saefaL]  The  metal 
of  which  belli  are  made,  being  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  copper  and  one  of  pewter.  S'evton. 
BELO'CK.  v.  a.   To  fasten.         Shake  mare. 


To  BELOCK.  v.a.  To  fasten.  Shaketpeare. 
BE*LOMANCY, «.  [from  fistet  and  /aoo-rsia.]  Divi- 
nation  hy  arrows.  Broken. 
7b  BELONG,  V.  a.  [Mangen,  Dutch .  ] 

1  To  be  the  property  of.  'Ruth. 

9  To  be  the  province  or  business  of.  Boyle. 

3  To  adhere,  or  be  appendant  to.  Luke. 

4  To  have  relation  to.  Samuel. 
i  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of.  Cheyne. 
6  To  he  referred  to.  Corinthians. 

BELOVED,  a.  Loved:  dear.  Milton. 
BELOW,  prep,  [from  be  and  low.) 

l  Under  in  place;  not  so  high.  Shakespenre. 

1  Inferiour  in  dignity.  Addison. 

3  Inferiour  in  excellence.  Feltan. 

4  Unworthy  of ;  unbefitting.  Dryden. 
BELOW,  ad. 

I  In  the  lower  place.  Dryden. 
8  On  earth  t  in  opposition  to  heaven.  Smith. 
3  In  hell ;  in  the  region  of  the  dead.  Tickel. 
To  BELOWT,  c.  a.  [from  be  and  lowt.]  To  treat 

with  opprobrious  language.  Camden. 
BELSWA'GGER,  *.  A  whoremastcr.  Dryden. 
BELT,*,   [belt,  Sax.]   A  girdle ;  a  cincture  in 

which  a  sword  is  hung.  South. 
BELVIDE'RE,*  ».  (In  the  Ital.  architecture.)  A 

pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building;  an  eminence 

in  a  garden  :  a  fine  prospect.  iff  A. 

BELWETHER,  s.  [from  6eff  and  retaer.]  A  sheep 

which  leads  the  Aock  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 

Whence  to  bear  the  belt.  Hovel. 
To  BEMA'D.  v.a.  To  make  mad.  Shakespeare. 
BEMA'DDED,*  purl,  [from  bemad.]  Made  mad. 

Ath. 

To  BEM  I'RE,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  mire.]  To  drag 
or  incumber  in  the  mire.  Swtft. 

To  BEMOAN,  v.a.  [from  to  moan.]  To  lament; 
to  bewail.  Addison. 

BEMOANER,  t.  ffrom  the  verb.]  A  lamenter; 
the  perron  that  laments. 

To  BEMOCK,  e.  a.  To  treat  with  moclcs.  Shak. 

To  BEMOIL,  r.  a.  [from  be,  and  moil,  from 
mowller,  Fr.]  To  bedraggle;  tobemire.  Shak. 

To  BEMON'STER,  c.  a.   To  make  monstrous. 


,  —  *• 

BEMU  SED,  a.  Overcome  with  musing.  Pope. 
BENCH,  t.  [bene,  Sax.] 

I  A  seat,  longer  than  a  ttool.  Dryden. 

8  A  seat  of  justice.  Shakespeare. 

3  The  peraons  sitting  on  a  bench.  Dryden . 
To  BENCH,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  furnish  with  benches.  Dryden. 

4  To  seat  upon  a  bench.  Shakrrpeare. 
BE'NCHF.R,  s.  [from  frene*.]  Those  gentlemen 

of  the  inns  of  court  are  called  benchers,  who 
have  been  readers.  Blount. 

To  BEND,  r.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  bended  or 

bent,  [bendan.  Sax.) 
I  To  make  crooked  ,  to  crook.  Dryden. 

8  To  direct  to  a  certain  point.  Fairfax. 

3  To  apply  to  a  certain  purpose.  Hooker. 

4  To  put  any  thing  in  order  for  use.  L' Estrange, 
bin  incline.  Pope. 

6  To  subdue  ;  to  make  submissive. 

7  To  bend  the  brow.  To  knit  the  brow.  Camden. 
To  BEN  D,  e.  a. 

1  To  be  Incurvated. 

8  To  lean  or  jut  over.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  resolve ;  to  determine.  Addison. 

4  To  be  submissive ;  to  bow.  Isaiah. 
BEN  13,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Flexure  ;  incurvation.  Shakespeare. 
8  The  crooked  timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or 
sides  of  a  ship.  Skinner. 
BE'NDABLE,  a.  [from  bend.)  That  maybe  in- 
curvated; that  may  be  inclined. 
BE'NDER,  s.  [from  to  bend.] 
l  The  person  who  bends. 

3  The  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  bent. 

BENDING,*  *.  ffrom  bend}  a  sea  term.]  The 
operation  of  fastening  one  thing  to  another. 


BEN 

BF/NDWITH,  I.   An  herb. 
BENE'APED,  a.   [from  neap.]  A  ship  it  said  to 
be  hem-aped,  when  the  water  does  not  flow  higfc 
enough  to  bring  her  off  the  ground. 
BENE' ATH,  prep,  [beneath,  Sax.] 
I  Under;  lower  in  place.  Prior. 
8  Under,  as  overborn  or  overwhelmed  by  some 
pressure.  ,  Dryden. 

3  Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity.  Locke. 

4  Unworthy  of ;  unbeseeming.  Atterbury. 
BENE' ATH,  ad. 

I  In  a  lower  place;  under.  Amos. 
1  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven.  Exodus. 
BENEDI'CITE,*  s.  (In  the  church  service;  from 

the  Lat.]  The  song  of  the  three  children  in  the 

Aery  furnace.  Ash. 
BB'NEDICT.  a.  {benedictns,  Lat.]  Having  mild 

and  salubrious  qualities.  Bacon. 
BENEDI'CTIN,*  *.  [from  benedictus,  Lat.]  A 

monk  of  St.  Benedict's  order.  Weever. 
BENEDI'CTIN,*  a.  Of  the  order  of  St.  Be  net. 

BENEDl'CTION,  •.  [benedietio,  Lat.] 
1  Blessing ;  a  decretory  pronunciation  of  hat 
ness. 

8  The  advantage  conferred  by  blessing. 

3  Acknowledgments  for  blessings  received.  Ray. 

4  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot.  Aylime. 
BENEFA'CTION.  «.  [from  bencfano,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit. 
8  The  benefit  conferred.  Atltrbnry. 
BENEFA'CTOR,  s.  [from  benefacio,  Lat.)  He  thai 
confers  a  benefit. 


BENEFA'CTRESS,  \  ti  [from  henefaetor.)  A  wo» 
BENEFA'CTRICE,  j     man  who  confers  a  bene- 
fit. 

BE'NEFICE,  f.  [from  henefkium,  Lat  ] 

tagc  conferred  on  another.   This  word  is  ^-  ■  - 
rally  taken  for  all  ecclesiastical  livings.  Dry. 

BE'NEFICED,  a.  [from  benefice.]  Possessed  of  • 
benefice.  Ayl\ffe. 

BENE/FICENCE,  s.  [from  beneficent.)  Active 

Stodness.  Dryden. 
E*FICENT,  o.  [from  benefieus,  Lat.] 
doing  good. 
BENEFICIAL,  a.  [from 
I  Advantageous; 

useful. 
8  Helpful;  medicinal. 
BENEFI'CIALLY,  ad.  [from 

tageously;  helpfully. 
BEN  EFI'Ci  ALNESS,  s.  [from  beneficial.)  Useful- 
ness: profit.  Hale. 
BENEFI'CIARY,  a.  [from  beneJSee.]  Holding 
something  in  subordination  to  another.  Bacon. 
BENEFI'CIARY,  s. 

Ut.] 


ion  of 

a  benefice.  AyUjtc. 
BE'NEFIT,  t.  ' 
l  A  kindness  i 
8  Advantage;  profit;  use. 
3  (Hi  law.)  Benefit  of  clergy  is,  that  a  man  being 
toupri  Kuitty  of  such  felony  as  this  benefit  >* 
granted  for,  is  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  set  free, 
if  the  ordinary's  commissioner  standing  by,  do 
say.  Legit  ut  clericus.  Cowell. 
To  BE'NEFIT,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  do  good 
to  ;  to  advantage.  Ar  but  knot. 

To  BE'NEFIT,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage.  Milton. 
BENE' MPT,  a.    Named  ;  marked  out. 


To  BENET,  u.  a.  (from  net.]  To  ensnare.  Shak. 
BENE'VOLENCF,  i.  [beneuolentia,  Ut.] 
I  Disposition  to  do  good  ;  kindness.  Pope. 
V  The  good  done ;  the  charity  given. 
J  A  kind  of  tax.     »  .  Bacon. 

BENEVOLENT,  a.  [fceseeo/ew, Lat  ]  Kind;  hav- 

ing  good-mil. 
BEN  EH  OLENTNESS,  s.  Benevolence. 
BE'NJAMIN,  s.   The  name  of  a  tree; 

of  a  gum.   See  BBNZOI N . 
BE'NJ AMITE,*  «.  [from  Benjamin.]  One  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin. 
To  BENI'GHT,  v.  a.  [from  atjat.] 
I  To  involve  in  darkness ;  to  darken, 
fl  To  surprise  with  thecoming  on  of  night.  Sidney. 
3  To  debar  from  Intellectual  light ;  to  cloud  with 
ignorance.  Drydtn. 
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1ENPGN,  a.  [ken*****,  Lat.] 

I  Kind  ;  generous ;  liberal. 

t  Wholesome  •,  not  malignant.  Arbuthnot. 
BENI'GN  instate,  is  wbcn  all  the  usual  symp- 
tom appear  favourably.  Quiney. 
BENl'GM TY,  *.  [from  benign.] 

!  Grsooosness  ;  good n CM.  South. 

t  Act  sal  kindness.  Hooker. 

3  Salubrity  ;  wholesome  quality.  Wiseman. 

BENPGNLY,  ad.  [from  lentrn.]  Favourably  \ 

Liodiv  .  graciously.  Waller. 

BFM*ON  .  i.  [eentr,  Fr.  to  blew.]  Ablesims^  . 

BE'MNET,  j.    An  herb. 

Bk-VT,  *.  [from  the  verb  to  bend.] 

I  The  state  of  being  bent.  Walton. 

*  Degree  of  flexure.  Wilkxns. 

3  Declivity.  Dryden. 

4  Utmost  power.  Shakespeare. 
»  Application  of  the  mind.  Locke. 
C  loci ination  j  disposition  toward  samel  hmr,. 

7  Determination  ;  fixed  purpose.  Hooker. 
sTam  of  the  temper,  or  ' 
9  Tendency} 


10  A  species  of  grass. 
BE'NTING  Time,  [from  6enf.]   The  time  when 
pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas  arc  ripe.  Dry. 
To  BENCH.  ».  a.  lU*um<,t,  Sax.] 
I  To  make  torpid.  Fairfax. 
9  To  »t unify.  Dryden. 
BENZOIN,  s.  A  medicinal  kind  of  resin  im- 
1  from  the  East  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called 
It  is  procured  by  making  an  inci- 
in  a  tree,  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of 

7b  BEPAI'NT,  v.  o.  [from  petal.]  To 

with  paint.  Shakespeare. 
To  BEPTNCH,  *.  a.  [from  pinch.]  To  mark  with 

pinches.  Chapman. 
To  BEPl'SS,  v.  a.  [from  piss .  J  To  wet  with  urine. 

Derham. 

To  BEQUE/ATH.  r.  a.  [caulk,  Sax.  a  wtll.l  To 
leave  s*y  will  to  another.  Sidney. 
BEQUEST,  s.  Something  left  by  will.  Hale. 
BE'RAMS.*  *.  (In  commerce.)  A  coarse  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  from  the  Bast.  Ath. 
To  BERATTLE,  9.  c  [from  rank.}   To  fill  with 
noise.  Shakespeare. 
BE  K' BERRY,  t.  [berberis,  Lat.]  A  berry  of  a  sharp 
taste,  used  for  pickles.  Bacon. 
To  BE  HE' AVE,  v.  «.  pret.  bereaved  or  bereft; 

part.  pats,  bereft,  [bereofian,  Sax.] 
1  To  strip  of ;  to  deprive  of.  .Beatify, 
ft  To  take  away  from.  Shuketpeare. 
Sec  BURROW. 

IOT,  S.  Ibergamotlf,  Ft.] 

I  A  sort  of  pear. 

t  A  sort  of  essence,  or  perfume,  drawn  from  a 
fruit  produced  by  ingrafting  a  lemon-tree  on 
a  bergamot  pear  stock. 

S  A  sort  of  scented  snuff. 

BE'RGANDBR,*  «.   A  kindVof  goose.  Jtk. 

BERG  MASTER,  *.  [from  6erg,  Sax.  and  master.] 
The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derby- 
shire miners. 

BE' RG MOTE,  «.  [from  the  Sax.  berg,  a  moun- 
tain, and  mote,  a  meeting.]  A  court  held  on  a 
hill  to  determine  controversies  among  the  Der. 
byshire  miners.  Blount. 

To  BERHY'MR,  ».  a.  [from  rhyme.]  To  men- 
tion  in  rhyme,  or  verses.  Pope. 

BERLl'N,  i.  A  coach  of  a  particular  form.  Stcifr. 

BE'RNARDIN,*  e.  The  epithet  given  to  monks, 
itc.  of  St.  Bernard's  order.  Weever. 

To  BEROB,  *.  a.  [from  rob.]  To  rob  ;  to  plunder. 

Spenter . 

BE  RRY,  t.  fberig,  Sax.]  Any  small  fruit  with 
nunv  seeds.  Shakespeare. 

Te  BE'RRY,  e.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  bear 
hemes . 

BWKTRAM,  I.   Bastard  pellitory. 
BE'RYL,  f.  [berytlut,  Lat.]    A  kiud  of  precious 
stnne.  Milton. 
BESCATTBR,*  9.  o.  [from  scalier.]  To  scatter 


BES 

TbBESCRE/BN.v.  a.  [from 


]  To  shelter » 


To  BESE'ECH,  e.  o. 
s»ught,  [seeun.  Sax 
I  To  entreat ,  to  su 
ft  To  beg  |  to  ask 

To  BESE'EM,  ».  a. 


nr?°™  LSOi  fll  I  ,obc  °>cei,t  for-  Hooker, 
BESE'EM  LY,*  ad.  [fruui  beseem.]  Becoming. 

BESE'EN.  part.  Adapted ;  adjusted. 
To  BESET,  c.  a.  [bestttan,  Sax.] 


1  To  besiege;  to  hem  iu. 
3  To  waylay  ;  to  surround. 

3  To  embarrass \  to  perplex. 

4  To  fall  upon  ;  to  harass.  Spenser. 
To  BESH  RE/W,  r.o.  [beschryen,  Gcr.  to  enchant.] 

I  To  wish  a  curse  to.  Dryden. 
«  To  happen  ill  to.  Si 

BESI'DES,  tfron»  *  and  **1 

l  At  the  side  of  another  ,  near.  Fairfax. 
ft  Over  and  above.  Hale. 

3  Not  according  to,  though  not  in  direct  contra- 
riety. Scuth. 

4  Out  of ;  in  a  state  of  deviation  from.  Midi*. 
BESI'DE,   I  _j 

B ESI' DBS,  J** 
1  More  than  that ;  over  and  above.  Tillotson. 
ft  Not  in  this  number  •,  out  of  this  class.  Pope. 
BESI'DERY,  s.   A  species  of  pear. 
To  BESIE'GB,  v.  a.  [from  siege.]  To  beleaguer  | 

to  lay  siege  to.  Shakespeare. 
BESIEGER,  i.  [from  besiege.]  One  employed  in 

»  siege.  .sv.  ft. 

To  BESLU'BBER,  v.  a.  [from  sieaaer.]  To  daub  j 

to  smear.  Shake§peare. 
To  BESMEAR,  t».  a.  [from  smear.] 

1  To  bedaub.  Denham. 

2  To  soil ;  to  fool.  Shaketpeare. 
To  BESMl'RCH,  v.  a   To  soil*  to  discolour: 

not  in  use. 
To  BESMO'KB,  r.  a.  [from  smoke.] 
I  To  foul  with  smoke. 


ft  To  harden,  or  dry  in  au  . 
To  BESMUT,  e.a.  (from 
with  smoke  or  soot. 


To 


BE'SOM,  s.  [6esm,Sax.]  An  instrument  to  sweep 


Bacon, 
To  suit ;  to  At  t 
Shakespeare. 
Company^  at- 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


ith. 

To  BESO'RT,  v.  a.  [frdfc  sort.] 

to  become. 
BESO'RT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

tendance ;  train. 
To  BESOT,  v.  a.  [from  sol.] 
I  To  infatuate  ;  to  stupify. 
a  To  make  to  doat. 
BESO'CGHT.    See  BESEECH. 
To  BES  PA'  NG  LB,  v.  a.  [from  spangle.]  To  adorn 
with  spangles;  to  besprinkle  with  something 

shining.   Pope. 

To  BESPATTER,  e.  a.  [from  spatter.] 
l  To  spot  or  sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water.  Swift. 
ft  To  asperse  with  reproach.  Svnft. 
To  BESPA'WL, ».  a.  [from  spowL]  To  daub  with 
spittle. 

To  BESPEMK,  v.  a.  (from  speak.] 
1  To  order  or  in  treat  any  thing  beforehand,  or 
against  a  future  time.  Stetft. 
ft  To  make  way  by  a  previous  apology. 

3  To  forebode. 

4  To  speak  to ;  to  address. 

5  To  betoken  ;  to  show.  Addison. 
BESPE'AKER,  s.  [from  topeok.]   He  that  be- 

speaks  anv  thing.  Wotton. 
To  BESH  <  ki  :   ».  a.  [from  speckle.]  To  i 

with  speckles  or  spots. 
To  BESPF/W,  ».  a.  [from  spew.]   To  daub 

spew  or  vomit. 
To  BESPl'CE,*-.  a.  [from  spice.]  To  season  with 

spices.  Shakespeare. 
To  BESPIT,  *.  e.  [from  spit.]    To  daub  with 

spittle. 

To  BES  POT,  e.  a.  [from  spot.]  To  mark  with 
spots.  Mortimer. 
To  BES  PRE' AD,  ».  a.  [from  synod.]    To  spread 

ilsjr 


Dryden\ 
omnjt. 
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Milton. 


BET     r  . 

To  BESPRI'NKLE,  ».  a.  [from  tpriaKt.1  To 

sprinkle  orer ;  to  Matter  ortt.  Brotm. 

To  BESPATTER, «.  a.  [from  tputier.)   To  sput- 
ter over  something. 

BEsT,  a.  the  superlative  of  food.  [oe»t,  8ax.] 
J  MoM  good  i  "'At        good  qualities  in  the 
h1Kh«i  degree.  Hooker. 

tThc  fcest.  The  utmost  power  (  the  strongest 
endeavour.  Bacon. 

5  To  make  the  bat.   To  carry  to  it*  greatest  per- 
fection ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost.  Bacon. 

BEST,  ad.  [from  mU.]   In  the  highest  degree  of 
goodness.  Drateronoiny. 

To  BESTA'IN,  r.  a.  [from  ttai*.]   To  mark  with 
stains ;  to  spot. 

To  BKSTEMD,  v.  a.  [from  ttead.] 
1  T»  proit 

9  To  treat ;  to  accommodate. 

ABE'STIAL,      [from  freest.] 
I  Belonging  to  a  beast. 
Brutal ;  carnal. 
STIA'LITY,  i.  [from  beuiaL) 
bea*ts ;  degeneracy  from  human  nature.  Arbt. 
BESTIALLY,  ad.  [from  bnttal.]   Brutally  ;  in  a 

manner  below  humanity. 
To  BESTI'CK,  v.  a.  [from  stick.]   To  stick  over 
with  any  thing.  MUto*. 
To  BBSTl'R.  ».  a.  [from  stir.]  To  put  into  vigor- 
ous  action.  Hay. 
To  BESTOW,  v.  «.  [besteden,  Dutch.] 
1  To  give ,  to  confer  upon, 
fl  To  give  as  charity  or  bounty. 
9  To  give  in  marriage. 
4  To  give  as  a  present* 
b  To  apply. 

6  To  lay  uut  upon. 

7  To  lay  up ;  to  stow ;  to  place. 
BESTOW ER,  «.  [from  balov.} 


BEW 


Shaketpeare. 


Shakespeare. 
The  quality  of 


Skaketpstire. 
Dry  den. 
Ml, 
Deuteronomy, 
i  Kingt. 
Giver  -,  disposer. 
SHiltn^eet. 

BESTRA'UGHT,  pent.  Distracted;  mad;  out 
of  one's  semes.  Shakespeare. 

To  BESTRE'W,  v.  u.  [from  strew.]  To  sprinkle 
over.  Milton. 

To  BESTRl'DE,  p.  a.  [from  stride.] 
1  To  stride  over  ahy  tiling;  to  have  any  thing 
between  one's  legs.  Waller. 
9  To  step  over.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  ride  on.  Pope. 

BESTU'CK,*  purl,  [from  bettkkA  Marked  with 
spots,  stuck  on  ;  pierced  with  darts.  Ath. 

To  BESTU'D,  v.  a.  [from  stad.]  To  adorn  with 
studs  or  shinini  prominences.  Milton. 

BET,  i.  [from  betan,  Sax.  to  increase  or  better.] 
A  wager ;  something  laid  to  be  won  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  Prior. 

To  BET,  ».  a.  (from  the  noun.]  To  wnger ;  to 
stake  at  a  wager.  Ben  Jonton. 

BET.   The  old  preterit  of  beat. 

BETA,*  s.  The  second  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. Ath. 

BETA.*  s.  (In  botany.)  A  species  of  plant*.  Ath. 

BE'TAH.*  s.  [from  the  Hebrew,  signifying  con- 
fldence.]   A  city.  9  Son.  viii.  8. 

7b  BETA'KB,  v.  a.  [from  take.] 
I  To  take }  to  seise  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
8  To  have  recourse  to.  Hooker. 

3  To  apply.  v  Dry  den. 

4  To  move  j  to  remove.  Milton. 
To  BETE'EM,  *.  a.  [from  teem.]  To  bring  forth ; 

to  bestow:  to  give.  Shaketpeare. 

To  BETHl'NK,  «.  a.  [from  tain*.]  To  recal  to 
reflection.  Haleigh. 

BETHLEHEM,  s.  [from  the  Hebrew,  signifying 
the  house  of  bread.]  A  town  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  the  place  where  Christ  was  born;  a 
hoipital  for  lunatitks,  in  the  city  of  London. 

BETH LEHEM  ITS,  s.  [from  Bethlehem.]  An  in- 
habitant  of  Bethlehem  ;  an  order  of  monks ;  a 
lunatick  ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  mad- house. 

To  BETHRA'L,  v.  a.  [from  thrall.)  To  enslave ; 
to  conquer.  Shaketpeare. 

To  BETH U' MP,  v.  a.  [from  thump.)    To  beat; 

~  to^..b,low,uPon'  Shaketpeare. 
To  BETi'DB,  t.  a.  prct.  It  betidett,  or  freitd; 

fart.  pass,  betid,  [from  lid,  Sax.] 
o happen  to;  to  befall. 


Hooker. 


i  To  come  to  pass ;  to  fall 

3  To  become. 
BFTI'ME,    l_j  rfmm 
BETI'MES,  r*  ffrom 

I  Seasonably ;  early. 

5  Soon  ;  before  long  I 
1  Early  in  the  day. 

BE'TLE,  \  s.    An  Indian  plant, 
BBTRE,  j  pepper. 
7b  BETOKEN,  v.  a.  [from  token.) 
I  To  signify  ;  to  mark ;  to  represent. 

4  To  foreshow  •,  to  presignify. 
BE'TONY,  s.  [Utonua,  Cat.]    A  plant. 
BETtvOK.  Irreg.  pret.  from  betake. 

To  BETOSS,  «.  a.  (from  loss.]   To  disturb;  to 
agitate.  Shaketpeare. 
To  BETRA'Y,  v.  o.  [treatr,  French .] 
1  To  give  into  the  hands  of  enemies  by  treachery, 
or  breach  of  trust.  Knoltet. 
9  To  discover  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
secrecy. 

3  To  expose  to  evil  by  revealing  something  en- 
trusted. AfWron. 

4  To  make  known  something  that  were  better 
concealed.  Halts. 

b  To  make  liable  to  fall  into  something  incon- 
venient. Jfiag  Chariot. 

6  To  show ;  to  discover.  Addittm. 
BETR  A'YER,  s.  [from  octroy.]   He  that  betraya  ; 

a  traitor.  Hooker. 
To  BETRI'M,  o.  o.  [from  trim.]    To  deck  ;  to 
dress;  to  grace ;  to  adorn.  SAoJccspcere. 
To  BETROTH,  v.  u.  [from  trotk.] 
I  To  contract  to  any  one  ;  to  affiance.  Cowley. 
9  Tn  nominate  to  a  bishoprick.  Anl\jfe. 
To  BETRU'ST,  e.  a  [from  trust  ]  To  entrust  ■  to 
put  into  the  power  of  another.  Watte. 
BETTER,  n.  the  comparative  of  food, 


[fcetero, 
iter  de- 


,]    Having  good  qualities  in 
gree  than  something  else. 
The  BETTER. 
I  The  superiority ;  the  advantage. 
9  Improvement. 

BETTER,  ad.  comparative  of  weU. 

greater  degree. 
BETTER,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
one  to  whom  preference  is  given. 
To  BE'TTER,     o.  (from  the 
I  To  improve ;  to  meliorate. 
9  To  surpass;  to  exceed. 
3  To  advance ;  to  support. 
BETTOR,  s.  [from  to  bet.)   One  that  lays  beta 

or  wagers.  Atldieo* 
BETTY,  s.  An  instrument  to  break  open  door*. 


Prior. 
Dry  den. 
Well  in  a 
Dry  den. 
Superfour ; 
Shuk. 

Hooker. 


BETWE'EN,  prep,  [iefweoaux,  Sax.] 
I  In  the  intermediate  space.  Pope. 
9  From  one  to  another.  Bacon. 

3  Belonging  to  two  in  partnership.  Locke. 

4  Bearing  relationship  to  two.  South, 
i  Noting  difference  of  one  from  another.  Locke. 

BETWI'XT,  prep.  [betwixt.  Sax.]  Between. 
BE'VF.L.1*.  (In  masonry  and  ioinery.)  A  kind 
BE'VIL,  f    of  square,  moveable  on  a  centre, 

and  so  may  be  set  to  any  angle.  Stnjt. 
To  BE'VEL,  r.  a.  [front  the  noun.}  To  cut  to  a 

bevel  angle.  Moxon. 
BE'VER,*  t.   A  small  collation  between  dinner 

and  supper.  Scott. 
To  BE'VER,*  u.x.  [from  the  noun.]    To  take 

bever-  Brewer* t  Hn/rna. 

BE'VERAGE,  s.  [from  6erer«,  to  drink,  Italian.] 

Drink  t  liquor  to  be  drank, 
BE'VY,  s.  ffxra,  Italian.] 
1  A  Hock  of  birds. 
9  A  company  ;  an  assembly. 
To  BEWAIL,  r.  a.  [from  veil.]  To  bemoan;  to 

lament.  Denharn. 
BEVVA'l LABLE,*  a.  [from  bewnl.]  Proper  to  be 

lamented.  Ash. 
To  BEWA'RE,  v.  n.  [from  be,  and  wore,  or  tcary.] 

To  regard  with  Caution ,  to  be  suspicious  or 

danger  from.  Pope. 
To  BEWE'EP,  v.  a.  [from  weep.]  To  weep  over 

or  upon. 
To  BEVVET,  *.  a.  To  wet ;  to  I 
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BIC 


•  *.  «.  Toci  whore 


Dryden. 

.S"id«ry. 
rut  Mil  , 

.S"U(  A. 
Milton. 


T?bSJvLi5ER.  t>. a.  [from  artid.]  ~  l 

pathless  places ;  to  puzale. 
To  BEWITCH,  ».  «. 
l  To  injure  by  witchcraft. 
*To  charm  i  to  please  irresistibly. 
BE  WITCHERY,  $.  [from  Aorile*.] 

charm. 

BLWITCHFUL,*  ad.  Bewitching. 

BEWITCHMENT,  «.  [from  tewttrA.]  Fasrina 
tiao  :  power  of  charming .  Skaketpeare. 

BEWONDERED,*  part.  a.  Filled  with  wonder. 
  Fairjax. 

T»  BEWRA'Y,  r.  a.  [bticreean,  Sax,] 
1  To  betray;  to  discover  perfidiously. 
V  To  shows  to  make  visible.  Sidney. 

BEWRATER,  ».  [from  onrray.]  Betrayer  j  dis- 
coverer ;  divutger.  Addition. 

BEY,»  $.    A  go* e moor  of  a  Turkish  province. 


Floyer. 


BEYOND,  prep,  [begroad,  Su.] 
I  Before  ;  at  a  distance  not  reached. 

4  Past ;  oat  of  the  reach  of.  Ben  tie,. 

5  Above  ;  exceeding.  *».  Lorfte. 

6  Remote  from  ;  not  witliin  the  sphere  of.  Dry. 

7  Ta  go  bejomA,  is  to  deceive*  Theualoniam. 
BE'ZEL,  \  i.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
BE'ZIL,  t    stone  is  fixed. 

BE'ZELED,*  part.  u.  Besotted.  Marttom. 
BE'ZOak,  «.  A  atone,  formerly  in  esteem  as  an 

snudote,  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 
BEZOA'RDICK,  *.  ("from  orxoer.]    A  medicine 

compounded  with  leioar. 
BI  A'NGULATED,  la.  [from  tonus  an*1 
BIA'NGULOUS,    )    Lat.]  Having  two  corners 

or  ancles. 

BP  ARCH,*  t.  [from  the  Greek  fa,  life,  and 
mfX/x*  a  aopernntendam.]  A  caterer  ,  one  who 
provides  victuals.  Ath. 

Bl'AS,  s.  r6tcis,  Fr.] 

1  Tbe  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a  bowl,  which 
tarns  it  from  the  straight  line.  Skakerpeart. 

2  Any  thing  which  turns  a  man  to  a  particular 
cnurw.  Dry  Hen. 

3  Propension;  inclination.  Dryden. 
Tb  PMS,  t.  u.  [from  the  noon.]  To  incline  to 

some  aide ;  to  balance  one  way.  Watu. 
Bl'AS,  ad.  Wrong.  Skaketpeore. 
BIB,  a.   A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the 

breast*  of  children  over  their  clothes.  Add. 
To  BIB.  c.a.  [totoi,  Lat.]   To  tipple;  to  sip. 

Camden. 

BIBA'CIOUS,  a.   [fcitou,  Latin.]   Addicted  to 

BIBA'L|TY>  s.  [from  W6.]  .The  quality  of 
drinking  much.  Ath. 
BI'BBER,  i.  [from  tbe  verb  ]  A  tippler. 
BI'BEROT,*  s.  (In  cookery.)   A  kind  of  raioced 
meat.  Aik. 
Bl*BLE,  s.   [from  fii&*7v,  a  book  ;  called,  by  way 
silence.  The  Book.)   Tbe  sacred  volume 
d  the  revelations  or  God. 

Tiiiotum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER,  s.  [from  0tfXoc  and  *«*».] 
A  transcriber ;  a  man  skilled  in  literary  his- 
lory,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  hooks. 
BIRL1  OTHE'CAL,  «.   [from  biblxotheca,  Latin.] 

Belonging  to  a  library. 
BIBLIOTHE'CaRY,**.  [from  W&liolAeca.]  The 
keeper  of  a  library  ;  a  librarian.  Ath. 
Bi'BLlBT,*  «.  [from  toWe.]    One  who  reads  his 
bible ;  ooe  who  is  conversant  in  his  bible.  Aik. 
P  IB  ULCUS,  a.  [totems,  Lat.]    That  has  the 
of  drinking  moisture. 

U  [tocopsatoru,  Lat.] 
divided  into  two  parts. 
A  colour  used  in  painting.  F 
BICIPITAL,    \a.  [otrtpttu,  Lat.]   Having  two 
BICI'PITOUS.  J     heads.    .  jfW*. 
T.  BI  CKER,  n.  n.  [Were,  Welsh.] 
I  To  skirmish  ,  to  fight  off  and  on.  Sidney. 
«To  quiver;  to  play  backward  and  forward. 

,  Milton. 
the  verb.] 


of  excellenci 


BIG 

BI  CKP.RN.r.  [apparently  corrupted  fro*  bra  *. 

eroa.1  An  iron  ending  in  a  point.  Mvxon. 
B I  CORN  B,  la.  [teoraas,  Uu]  Having  two 
BICORNOI'S.  J  horns.  jfiora. 
BICORPORAU  «u  [tocorpor,  Lat.]    Having  two 

Indies. 

To  BID,  e.  a.  ptet.  I  bid,  bad,  bad*,  I 
buttle*,  [bidden,  Sax.] 
I  To  desire ;  to  ask  ;  to  in* 
«  To  command  ;  to  order. 

5  To  offer;  to  propose. 
4  To  proclaim  i  to  offer, 
s  To  pronounce ;  to  declare. 

6  To  denounce.  Waller. 

7  To  pray. 

BFDALE,  *.  [from  bid  and  air.] 

to  drink. 
Bl'DDEN,  parr.  pan.  from  to  bid. 
I  Invited.  Bacon. 
9.  Commanded.  fame. 
Bl'DDER,  t.   [from  the  verb.]   One  who  offers 
or  proposas  a  price.  Additon. 
B  I'D  DING,  «.  [from  bid.}   Command  j  order. 

To  BIDE,  r.  a.  [todaa,  Sax.]  To  endure;  to 
suffer  :  commonly  to  abide.  Dryden. 
To  BIDE,  e.  a. 

I  To  dwell;  to  live;  to  inhabit.  Milton. 

9.  To  remain  in  a  place.  Shakrrpeare. 
BIDE'NTAL,  a.  [bidens,  Latin.]  Having  two 
„  teeth.  &p«/t. 
BI'DING,  s.  [from  bide.)  Residence ;  habitation. 

BI'DDING,*  s.   Command:  offer  of  a  price  for 
any  thing  that  is  to  be  sold.  Aik. 
BIDET,*  i.   A  small  horse.  Ben  Jvnton. 

BIENNIAL,  a.  [toenail,  Lat.]   Of  the  continu- 
ance of  two  years.  Ruy. 
BIER,  i.  [from  the  verb.]   A  carriage  on  which 
the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave.  Milton. 
BIE7STING8,  s.  [basting.  Sax.]   The  Ant  milk 
given  by  a  cow  alter  calving.  Dryden. 
BIT  A'RIOL'S,  a.  [btfarin*,  Lat.]  Twofold. 
Bl'FEROUS,  a.   [to/erew,  Let.]    Bearing  fruit 


TED,}*  a^cleft.  ' 
>,  a.  [from  to'atu,  1 


Lat.]   Opening  with 

Lat.  and  /ofd.j  Two 
SnaKerpeu  ^e. 
a.  (In  botany.)   Having  two 

Ath. 
Compounded 


twice  a  year. 
BI'FID, 
BI'FI  DATED 
BI'FOLD 

fold  ;  double. 
B1FLOROUS,* 
flowers. 

BI  FORM  ED,  a.  [to/erasis,  Lat.] 

of  two  forms,  or  bodies. 
BIFOROl'S,*  a.  ffrom  the  Lat.  bit,  twice,  and 

/ores,  a  door.]    Having  double  doors. 
BIFU'RCATED,  a.     [from  bint  and  JkrtmJ} 
Shooting  out  into  two  heads.  Woodward. 
BIFURCATION,  a.  [from  tones  and>reo.]  Di- 
vision into  two.  Brown. 
BIG,  a.  [bag,  Dan.  the  belly.] 
l  Having  comparative  bulk.  Spectator. 
%  Great  in  bulk ;  large.  Thornton. 
9  Teeming;  pregnant.  Waller. 

4  Full  of  something.  Adduon. 

5  Distended  ;  swoln.  Shakespeare. 

6  Great  in  air  and  mien  ;  proud.  Atckam. 

7  Great  in  spirit;  brave.  S»aAre*peare. 
BI'GAMIST,  i.  [bigamt,  low  Latin.]   One  that 

has  committed  bigamy.  Ayhfe. 

B I 'G.AMY,  «.  [tofeatta,  low  Lat.]  The  crime  of 
having  two  wives  at  once.  Arbntknot, 

BIGBE'LLIED,  a.  [from  big  and  eeRy.l  Preg- 
nant. Shakespeare. 

BI'GGIN,  $.  [torraia,  Fr.]  A  child's  cap.  Skak. 

BI'GLY,  ad.  [from  big.]  Tumidly ;  haughtily  < 
with  a  blustering  manner.  Dryden. 

BI'GNESS,  s.  [from  tog.] 

1  Bull. ;  greatness  of  quantity.  Raleigh. 
9  Size,  whether  greater  or  smaller.  ^eirfoa. 
Bi'GOT,  s.   A  man  devoted  unreasonably  to  a 
certain  party  ;  a  blind  sealot.  Ifoltt. 
Bi'GOTED.a.  [from  6ig»t.]  Blindly  prepossessed 
in  favoor  of  something.  Garth. 
BI'GOTRY,  •.  [from  bigot.} 
I  Blind  aeal ;  prejudice.  Watt$. 
%  The  practice  or 
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BIN 

BI'GSWOLN.  a.  [from  big  and  svolu.]   Targid  t 

ready  to  bunt.  Addison. 
BI'LAKJDER.  s.  [beUwdrt,  Fr.]   A  kind  of  hoy, 

used  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  -v  Dryden. 
RI'LBERRY.  a.  lOUig.oax.  a  bladder,  and  berry.] 

Whortleberry. 
DI'LBO,  a.  [from  BUboa,  where  the  best  weapon* 

are  made.]  A  rapier  s  a  sword.  Shakespeare. 
HI'  I  .HOES,  f .  A  aort  of  stocks.  Shakespeare. 
BILE,  s.  (Kits,  Lat.]    A  thick,  yellow,  bitter 

liquor,  separated  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the 

nui  bladder,  and  discharged  by  the  common 

duct.  Quiucy. 
Kl  LE,  s.  [Me,  Sax.]    A  tore  angry  swelling. 
BILGE,  i.   The  compass  or  breadth  Of  a  ship's 

bottom.  Skinner. 
To  BILGE,  a.  s.  [from  the  noun.]   To  spring  a 

leak ;  t<>  bulge. 
BILGE- PUMP,*   .  [a  tea  term,  from  bilge  and 

£um/i  ]    A  pump  to  draw  the  water  from  the 
ilge  or  bottom  of  the  ship.  Ask. 
Bl'LLlARY,  o.  [from  bilit,  Lat.]    Belonging  to 
the  bile.  Arbutknot. 
Bl'LINGSGATE,  s.   Ribaldry ;  foul  language. 

Pope. 

HJLl'NGUOUS,  a.  [biJiagms,  Latin.]  Having, 

tpeaking,  two  tongues. 
BI'LIOUS,  a.  (from  bilis,  Lat.]     Consisting  of 

bile  ;  partaking  of  bile.  Garth. 
To  BILK,  p.  *.  [bilaican,  Gothick.]  To  cheat ;  to 

di-fr.iud.  Dryder.. 
BILL,  t.  [bile.  Sax.]  The  beak  of  a  fowl.  Caw, 
BILL,  s.   [tnlle.  Sax.]    A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 

hooked  point.  Temple. 

I  ILL,  a.  [billet,  Fr.] 

i  A  written  paper  of  any  kind.  Shakespeare. 
!  All  account  of  money.  Bacon. 
s  A  law  presented  to  the  parliament.  Bacon. 
4  An  act  of  parliament.  Atterbury. 
a  A  physician's  prescription.  Dryden. 
4  An  Advertisement.  Dryden. 
I'o  I! I  LI.,  v.  a.   To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining 
bills.  BenJonton. 
To  HILL,  r.  a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement. 

L'Estrange. 

M  LLAGE,*  i.  (A  sea  term.)  The  bilge  of  a  ship. 

Ath. 

BI'LLET,  *.  [billet,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  paper ;  a  note.  Clarendon. 
9  uwet  dosu,  or  a  soft  billet;  a  love  letter. 

Pope. 

3  [Bilot,  Fr.]  A  small  log  of  wood  for  the  chim- 
ney. Digby. 
To  BILLET,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
i  To  direct  a  soldier  by  a  ticket,  or  note,  where 
he  is  to  lodge.  Shakespeare. 
f  To  quarter  soldiers.  Clarendon. 
BI'LLET- DOUX,*  «.  [from  the  Fr.]   A  love 
letter.  Perry. 
BI'l.LI  ARDS,  s.  without  a  singular,  [billiard, 
Fr.]    A  kind  of  play.  Boyle. 
BI'LLIONS,*  i.    (In  arithmetic.)   Millions  of 
millions.  Ash. 
BI'LLOW,  s.  [bilge,  Ger.]   A  wave  swoln,  and 
hollow.  Denham. 
To  BI'LLOW,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  swell, 
or  roll,  as  a  wave.  Prior. 
BI'LLOWY,  a.   Swelling;  turgid.  Thomson. 
BIN,  s.  [brsme,  Sax.]    A  place  where  bread,  corn, 
or  wine,  is  re  posited.  Swift. 
3I'N  ARY,  a.  [from  Wax*,  Lat.]   Two ;  double. 
To  BIND,  v.  a.  pret.  bound;  part.  pass,  bound  or 

bounden.  [bindan.  Sax.] 
t  To  confine  with  bonds ;  to  enchain.  Job. 
I  To  gird  ;  to  in wran.  Proverbs. 
a  To  fasten  to  any  thing.  Joshua. 
I  To  fasten  together.  Matthew. 
>  To  cover  a  wound  with  dressings  and  bandages. 

Wiseman. 

6  To  oblige  by  stipulation,  or  oath.  Pope. 

7  To  compel >  to  constrain.  Watts. 
I  To  confine  ;  to  hinder.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  make  costive.  Bacon. 

10  To  restrain.  Feltou. 

II  To  bind  to.  To  oblige  to  serve  some  one. 

Dryden. 

64 


BIR 


\1  to  bind  over. 


To  oblige  to  make  appearance,  t 

Addison. 
To  BIND,  e. «. 

1  To  contract ;  to  grow  stiff.  Mortimer. 
9  To  be  obligatory.  Locke. 

BIN  D,  s.    A  species  of  hop.  Mortimer. 

Bl'NDER,  s.  [i rum  the  noun.1 
I  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  bind  books. 
1  A  man  that  binds  sheaves.  Chapman. 
3  A  fillet  |  a  slued  cut  to  bind  with.  Wiseman* 

Bl'NDING,  s.  [from  bind.]  A  bandage.  Toiler. 

BI'NDWEED,  s.  [convolvulus,  Lat.]  The  name 
of  a  plant.  Mortimer. 

BI'NOCLE,*.  [6in«*and  oculut,  Lat.]  A  telescope 
fitted  so  with  two  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  object 
may  he  seen  both  eyes  together.  Harris. 

BINO'CULAK,  a.  [from  bmus  and  oculus,  Lat.} 
Havingtwo  eyes.  Derham. 

B IO/GRAPHER,  «.  [ptoc  and  rp*p».]  A  writer  of 
lives.  Addison. 

BIO*GRAPHY,  s.  [fnoe  and  ypcwp*.)  Writing  the 
lives  of  men,  Is  called  biography.  Watt*. 

BI'PAROUS,  a.  [from  binus  and  pario,  Latin.] 
Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

BI' PARTITE,  a.  [from  binus  and  parlior,  Latin.] 
Having  two  correspondent  parts. 

BlPARTITION.s.  [from  bipartite.}  The  act  of 
dividing  into  two. 

Bl'PED,  s.  [bipes,  Lat]  An  animal  with  two 
feet.  Brown. 

Bl'PF.DAL,  a.  [bipedalis,  Latin.]  Two  feet  in 
length  ;  or  having  two  feet. 

BIPE'NN  ATED,  a.  [from  binus  andpeawo,  Lat.] 
Having  two  wings.  Derhum. 

BlPE'TALOUS,  a.  [of  bis,  Latin,  and  vriofcov.] 
Consisting  of  two  flower  leaves. 

BIQUA'DRATE,     is.   The  fourth  power,  aris- 

BIQUADRATICK, }  ing  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  square  by  itself.  Harris. 

BIRCH, «.  [Mix,  Sax.]  A  tree  with  leaves  like 
thuse  of  the  poplar,  and  the  shoots  very  slen- 
der. Miller. 

Bl'RCHEN,  a.  [from  birch.]    Made  of  birch. 

Pope. 

BIRD,  s.  [bird,  or  brid,  Sax.]  A  general  term 
for  the  feathered  kind  ;  a  fowl.  Locke. 

To  BIRD,  r.  n.  To  catch  birds.  Shakespeare. 

Bl'RDBOLT,  s.   A  small  arrow.  Shakespeare. 

BI'RDCAGE,  s.  An  enclosure  in  which  birds  are 
kept.  Arbuthnot. 

BPRDCATCHER,  i.  One  that  makes  it  his  em- 
ployment to  take  birds.  L'Estrange. 

RI'RDER.  «.  [from  bird.]    A  birdcatcher. 

BI'RDING- PIECE,  s.  A  gun  to  shoot  birds  with  ; 
a  fowling-piece.  Shakespeare. 

BI'RDLIME.  s.  [from  bird  and  lime.]  A  glutin- 
ous substance,  which  is  spread  upon  twigs,  by 
which  the  birds  that  light  upon  them  axe  en- 
tangled. Dryden. 

BPRDMAN,  «.   A  birdcatcher.         V Estrange. 

Bl'RD-EYE,*  a.   Seeu  from  above,  as  by  a  bird. 

JfarJre. 

BPRDSEYE.  s.   A  plant. 
BPRDSFOOT,  i.   A  plant. 
BI'RDSNEST,  s.   An  herb. 
BI'RDSTONGUE,  *.   An  herb. 
BI'RGANDER,  s.   A  fowl  of  the  goose  kind. 
BIRT,  i.   A  nsh  ;  the  turbot. 
BIRTH,  *.  [btortk.  Sax.] 

I  The  act  of  coming  into  life.  Dryden. 

8  Extraction  ;  lineage.  Denham. 

3  Rank  which  is  inherited  by  descent.  Dryden. 

4  The  condition  of  circumstances  in  which  any 
man  is  born.  Dryden. 

b  Thing  horn  ;  production.  Addison. 
6  The  act  of  bringing  forth.  Milton. 
BI'RTHDAY,  s.  [from  birth  and  day.]   The  day 
on  which  anyone  is  born.  Milton. 
BI'RTHDOM.  s.    Privilege  of  birth.  Shaketp. 
BI'RTHING,*  s.  (A  sea  term.)    A  birth  .  any 
thing  put  on  to  raise  the  sides  of  a  ship.  Ask. 
BI'RTHNIGHT,  s.   The  night  in  which  anv  one 
is  born.  mitton. 
BI'RTH PLACE,  s.  Place  where  any  one  Is  born. 

Sunji. 

BI'RTH  RIGHT,  s.  The  rights  and  privilgea  to 
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BIT 


which  a 


is  born  j  the  right  of  the  first- 

Add  i  ton. 

t.    Strangled  in  being 


BITtTH  WORT,  $.   A  plant. 
Bl'SCUlT.     [from  Ms,  Ut.and  euit.  Fr.] 
i  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread,  made  to  be  carried 

to  sea.  Knoilet. 
t A  cjmposiuon  of  fine  flour,  almond*,  and 

sugar. 

75»  BlSE'CT,  v.  a.  [from  btnut,  and  aeco,  Latin.] 
To  divide  into  two  parts.  Brown. 

BISECTION.  «.  [from  the  verb.]  A  geometrical 
term,  signifying  the  division  of  any  quantity 
ioto  two  equal  parts. 

BPSHOP,  [W»rop,  Sax.]  One  of  the  bead  or- 
der  of  the  clergy.  South. 

Bl'SHOP, «.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine, 
orange*,  and  sugar.  Swift. 

BI'SHOPLY,*  a.   Like  a  bishop.  ff'eevrr. 

To  Bl'SHOP,  v.  «.  To  confirm;  to  admit  so- 
lemnly into  the  Church.  Donne. 

BJ'SHOPRICK,  i.  [Wscoprice,  8ax.]  Thediocese 
of  a  bishop.  Bacon. 

Bl'SHOPSWEED,  i.   A  plant. 

BISK.s.  ffcwg**.Fr.]   Soup;  broth.  King. 

BI'SMCTH,  s.  Marcasite;  a  hard,  white,  brittle, 
mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nature, 
found  at  Misnia.  Quincy. 

Bl'SSEXTILE,  «.  [from  bin  and  amilu,  Latin.] 
Leap-year.  Broun. 

BI'SSON.  a.    Blind.  SAaaespeore. 

Bl'STRE,  t.  [Fr.l  A  colour  made  of  chimney 
soot  boiled,  and  then  diluted  with  water. 

BI'STORT,  s.    A  plant ;  snakeweed. 

■PSTOURV,  ».  [frutoari.  Fr.]  A  surgeon's  in- 
urnment, used  in  making  incisions. 

BISl'LCOUS,  a.  [Msulciu,  Lat.]  Cloven-footed. 


BIT,  i.  [bitol.  Sax.]   The  iron  appurtenances  of 
a  bridle;  the  bit- mouth.  Adduon. 
BIT.  s.  [from  Wre.] 
1  As  much  meat  as  is  pot  into  the  mouth  at 
once.  Arbutknot. 
%  A  small  piece  of  any  thing.  Strut. 
9  d  kit  the  better,  or  wort.   In  the  smallest  de- 
free.  Arbttthnot. 
To  BIT,  r.  a.  To  put  the  bridle  upon  a  horse. 
BITCH,  t.  [bitgt.  Sax.] 

I  The  female  of  the  canine  kind.  Spent rr. 

8  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman .  Ar  but  knot. 
To  BITE,  i.  a.  pret.  I  bit;  part.  pass.  I  have  tit, 

or  Mice*,  [ailaa,  Sax.] 
1  To  crush,  or  pierce,  with 
9.  To  give  pain  by  col 
S  To  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach. 
4  To  cut;  to  wound. 
I 


the 


Rotcxrmmun. 
Shaketpeart. 
in  acrid  taste. 
Bacon. 

6  To  cheat;  to  trick. 
To  BITE,  a.  a.  To  take  the  bait. 
BITE,  t.  [from  the  vctb.l 

l  The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth. 

9  The  act  of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait.  Walton. 

3  A  cheat ;  a  trie  k  ;  a  fraud.  Stcift. 

4  A  sharper;  one  who  commits  frauds. 
BITER,  s.  [from  Atle.] 

I  He  that  bites.  Camden, 
t  A  fish  apt  to  take  the  bait.  Wulth. 
i  A  trick t r ;  a  deceiver.  Spectator. 
BITTACLE,  «.   A  frame  of  timber  in  the  steer- 
age,  where  the  compass  is 


BITTER,  a.  [biter.  Sax.  1 
l  Having  a  hot.  acrid,  bits 


«  Sharp  i  cruel ; 
9  Calamitous -,  n 

4  Painful ;  inclement. 

5  Sharp ;  reproachful ;  satirical. 

6  Mournful  i  afflicted. 
BITTERGOL  HD.  i.    A  plant. 
BITTERLY,  ad.  [from  oitter.] 

I  With  a  bitter  taste, 
tin  a  bitter  manner; 

toasly. 
i  Sharply ;  severely. 

fl* 


Spratt. 
Dry  den. 
Dryden. 


lly ;  calami- 
Shaketpeart. 
Upratt. 


of  bitumen. 


BITTERN,  a.   [tutor,  Fr.]    A  bird  with  k>ng 
legs,  which  feeds  upon  ti»h.  Walton. 
Bl'TTERN.  *.  [from  bitter.}    A  very  buwr  li- 
quor, which  drains  off  in  making  salt. 
BITTERNESS,  s.  [from  bitter.]  * 
I  A  bitter  taste.  Locke. 
*  Malice;  grudge;  hatred;  implacability.  Cla. 

3  Sharpness;  severity  of  temper.       Clarendon . 

4  Satire ;  piquancy ;  Keenness  of  reproach.  Ba. 

5  Sorrow  ,  vexation  ;  affliction.  Wake. 
BITTERS  ALT,*  «.  (In  pharmacy.)   The  Epsom 

salt.  Atk. 
BITTERSWEET,  t.    An  apple  which  has  a  com- 

pound  taste  of  sweet  and  bitter.  South. 
BITTOUR,  s.  The  bittern.  Dryden. 
BITUMEN,  «.  [Lat.]   A  fat  unctuous  matt 

dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  scummed  off  lakes. 

BITU'M  INOCS,  a. 

BI'VALVE,  a.  [from  binnt  and  toW.]  Having 
two  valves  or  shutters.  Woodward. 

BIVA'LVULAR,  a.  [from  kirulee.]  Having  two 
valve*. 

BI'XWORT.  s.   An  herb. 

BI'ZANTINE,  s.  [from  Byzantium.}  A  great 
piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pounds,  which 
the  king  offers  upon  high  festival  days.  Camd. 

To  BLAB,  v.  a.  [blabbereu,  Dutch.]  To  tell  what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret.  Swift. 

To  BLAB,  o.  a.   To  tattle  ,  to  tell  tales.  Shak. 

BLAB.  i.  [from  the  verb.]    A  telltale  Mdtom. 

BLA'BBER,  ».  [from  blab.]    A  tattler  j  a  telltale 

To  BLA'BBER,  p.  a.   To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

Sktmer. 

BLACK,  a.  [bloc,  Sax.1 
I  Of  the  colour  of  night.  Proverb*. 
9  Dark.  King*. 

3  Cloudy  of  countenance;  sullen.  Skaketpcare. 

4  Horrible;  wicked.  Dryden. 

5  Dismal ;  mournful.  Shakespeare. 
BLATKBROWED.*  part.   Having  black  eye- 

brows  i  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  threatening.  Skak. 
BLACK-BRV'ONY,  s.   A  plant, 
BLACK-CATTLE,  s.   Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows. 
BLACKEN,*  r.  a.  [from  Mac*.]   To  make  black  ; 

to  darken  ;  to  defame.  Atk. 
BLACK  GUARD,  ».   A  dirty  fellow. 
BLACK-LEAD,  «.   A  mineral  found  in  the  lead- 

minct ,  used  for  pencils. 
BLACK-PU'DOING,  t.   A  kind  of  food  made  of 

blood  and  grain. 
BLACK-ROD,  s.    The  usher  belonging  to  the 

order  of  the  garter;  so  called  from  the  black 

rod  he  carries  in  hU  hand.   He  is  usher  of  the 

parliament.  Cowell. 
BLACK,  *.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  A  black  colour.  IWtctou. 
9.  Mourning.     t  Dryden. 

3  A  blackamoor. 

4  That  part  of  the  eye  which  is  black.  Digby. 
To  BLACK,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  make 

black;  to  blacken.  Boyle. 
BLACK  A  MOOR,  s.    A  negro.  Locke. 
BLA'CK BERRIED- HEATH,  t.   A  plant. 
BLA'CKBERRY  BUSH.*.  A  species  of  bramble. 
BLA'CKBERRY,  t.    The  fruit  of  the  bramble. 

Ocy. 

BLA'CK  BIRD.  i.   The  name  of  a  bird. 
To  BLA'CKEN.  v.  a.  [from  black.] 

I  To  make  of  a  black  colour. 

«  To  darken  j  to  cloud.  Soutk. 

3  To  defame,  or  make  infamous.  Soutk. 
To  BLA'CKEN,  v.  n.  To  grow  black.  Dtyden. 
BLA'CKISH,  a.  [from  black.]    Somewhat  black. 

BoyU. 

BLA'CK  MOOR,  t.  [from  Mac*  and  wstarJA 

BLATKN ESS,  s.  [from  black.] 

I  Black  colour.  Locke. 

9  Darkness.  Shakttpeare. 

3  Atrociousncss ;  horriblencss. 
BLA'CKSMITH,  s.   A  smith  that  works  in  iton, 

so  called  from  being  very  smutty. 
BLA'C  KTAIL,  s.   A  imall  fish ;  the  ruff. 
BLA'CKTHORN,  s.   The  sloe-true. 


« 
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BLA'DDER,  t.  . 
1  That  vessel  in  the 


urnie. 


Sax.] 


hich  contains  the 
Ray 


9  A  blister  ;  a  pustule. 
BLA'DDER-NUT,  ».  A  plant. 
BLA'DDER-SENA,  t.   A  plant. 
BLADE,*.  [bleed.  Sax.]   The  spire  of  grass,  or 

the  green  shoot  of  corn,  before  it  grows  to 

eeed. 


BLADE,  s.  [Matte,  Gar.  blad.  Dutch.] 
1  The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a  weapon  or  in. 

strument.  Pope. 
9  A  bnsk  man,  either  fierce  or  gay.  L'  Estrange, 
BLA  DE  of  the  shoulder, I  *.    The  scapula,  or  sea 
BLA'DEBONE,  f     pular  bone. 

To  BLADE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  furnish 
or  fit  with  a  blade. 


or 

re, 


BLA'DED,  a.  [from  blade.)     Havint  blades 
spires.  Shake  spea 

BLA  IN,  «.  [Megeae,  Sax.]    A  pustule ;  a  blister. 

Milton, 

BLA'MABLE,  a.  [from  Masif.]  Culpable;  faulty. 
BLA'MABLENESS,  i.  [from  blamable.)  Fault'; 


BLA' M ABLY,  ad.  [from  blamable.)  Culpably; 

in  a  manner  liable  to  censure. 
To  BLAME,  v.  a.  [Mdaser,  Fr.]   To  censure;  to 

charge  with  a  fault.  Dryden. 
BLAM  E,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  Imputation  of  a  fault.  Harvard. 

8  Crime.  Hooker. 
3  Hurt  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

BLA'MEFUL,  a.  [from  blame  and  full.)  Cri- 
•  mina! ;  guilty  ;  meriting  blame.  Shakespeare. 
BLA'MELESLY,  ad.   [from  blameless.)  fnno- 

cently;  without  crime.  Hammond. 
BLA' MELES  NESS,  s.  [from  blameieu.)  Inno. 

cence.  Hammond. 
BLA'MELESS.  a.  [from  blame."]    Guiltless;  in. 

nocent ;  exempt  from  censure.  Locke. 
BL.A'MER,  «.   [from  blame.]    One  that  finds 

fault ;  a  censurer.  Donne. 
BLAMEWORTHY,  a.    Culpable;  blamable  ; 

worthy  of  censure.  Hooker. 
To  BLANCH,  x.  a.  [Waaeftir,  Fr.] 
1  To  whiten.  Dryden. 

9  To  strip  or  peel  such  things  as  have  husks. 

_  Wiseman. 
I  To  shift  away  ;  to  pass  over.  Bacon. 

To  RLANCH,  t.  n.  To  evade  ;  to  shift.  Bacon. 

B  LA' N  CHER,  s.  [from  Maaca.]   A  whitener. 

BLANCMA'NGER,*  $.  A  confection  of  al- 
mond*, he.  Ben  Jon  son. 

BLAND,  a.  [blandut,  Ut.]   Soft;  mild ;  jgemle. 

BLANDATION,*  s.  [Waadilia,  Ut.]  A  piec^'f 
flattery.  Camden. 

To  BLA'NDISH,  t.  a.  [blandior,  Lat.]  To  smooths 
to  soften.  Milton 

BLVNj)18HMENT.  *.   [from  blanduh;  blan'- 

1  Act  of  fondness;  expression  of  tenderness  by 

gesture.  Milton. 

ft  S«ft  words  ;  kind  speeches.  Bacon. 

3  Kind  treatment ;  caress.  Swift. 

BLANK,  a.  [Ma or,  Fr.]  V 

l  White.  Milton. 

ft  Uuwritten.  Jdditon. 

.1  Confused  ;  abashed.  Porte. 

«,WJ£out,r1hylBeV  ,  Shaketpeare. 

BLANK,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

i  A  void  space  on  paper.  Sictfi. 

ft  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained  ;  not  a  prise. 

Dryden. 

3  A  paper  unwritten.  Milton. 

4  The  point  to  which  an  arrow  is  directed. 

I  Aim  ,  shot.  SftaJtet/x-are. 
6  Object  to  which  any  thing  i 


To  BLANK,  a.  a.  [from  Mow*.] 

I  To  damp ;  to  confuse  ,  to  dispirit. 

ft  To  efface;  to  annul. 
BLA'NKET,  t.  [blanchette,  Fr.] 

I  A  wooden  cover,  soft,  and  loosely 
•pread  commonly  upon  a  bed. 

1  A  kind  of  pear. 


woven, 
Temple. 


jkenpeare. 
Pope. 
a  blank  man- 


To  BLA'NKET,  v.  a.  [from  the 
I  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 
9  To  toss  in  a  blanket. 
BLA'NKLY,  ad.  [from  blank.]  In 
net  i  whiteness;  with  confusion. 
To  BLARE,  r.  a.  [Mare*,  Dutch.]   To  bellow  :  to 
roar.  Skinner. 
To  BLASPHE'ME,  c.  a.  {blasphemo,  low  Ut.] 
i  To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of 
God. 

9  To  speak  evil  of.  Shakespeare. 
To  BLASPHE'ME,  c.  a.  To  speak  blasphemy. 

Shakespeare. 

BLASFHE'MER,  t.  [from  blaspheme.)   A  wretch 
that  speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent 
terms.  Pope. 
BLA'SPHEMOUS,  a.  [from  blaspheme.]  Im- 
piously irreverent  with  regard  to  God.  Tillot. 
BLA'SPHEMOUSLY.  «d.  [from  blaspheme.)  Im- 
piously s  with  wicked  irreverence.  Sid  ft. 
BLA'SPHEMY,  s.  [from  MospAeme.J  An  offering 
of  some  indignity  unto  God  himself,  either  by 
words  or  writing.  A*l\tje . 

BLAST,  s.  [from  blast.  Sax.] 
1  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind.  Shakespeare. 
8  The  sound  made  by  blowing  any  instrument  of 
wind  mosick.  Milton. 
3  The  stroke  of  a  malignant  planet.  Job. 
To  BLAST,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  strike  with  some  sadden  plague.  Addlion. 

8  To  make  to  wither.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  injure ;  to  invalidate.  Stillinrjeet. 

4  To  confound ;  to  strike  with  terrour.  Shak. 
BLA'STMENT,  *.  [from  blast.)   Sudden  stroke 

of  infection  :  not  used.  Shakespeare . 

BLATANT,  a.  [blattant,  Fr.]     Bellowing  as  a 

calf.  Dryden. 
To  BLATTER,  v.  n.  [from  Wafer©,  Utln.]  To 

roar:  out  of  use.  Spenser. 
BLA Y,  s.   A  small  white  river  fish ;  the  bleak. 
BLAZE,  s.  [blase,  a  torch,  Sax.] 
I  A  flame ;  the  light  of  a  flame.  Draden. 

9  Publication.  Milton. 
3  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse's  forehead. 

To  BLAZE,  c.  a. 

I  To  flame. 

8  To  be  conspicuous. 
7b  BLAZE,  a.  a. 

I  To  publish ;  to  make  known  j  to  spread  far 
and  wide.  Aforlr. 
8  To  blazon  :  not  in  use.  Peacham. 
BLA'ZER,  s.    [from  blaze.)    One  that  spreads 
reports. 

To  BLA'ZON,  v.  a.  [blazonner,  Fr.] 
1  To  explain,  in  j 
signs  armorial. 

8  To  deck;  to  embellish. 

3  To  display ;  to  set  to  show. 

4  To  celebrate ;  to  set  out. 

5  To  blase  about ,  to  make  publlck. 
BLA'ZON,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

l  The  art  ol  drawing,  or  explaining,  coats  of 
■rms.  Peacham. 
ft  Show;  divulgation;  publication.  Shakespeare, 
3  Celebration.  Collier. 
BLA'ZON RY,  s.  [from  blazon.)   The  art  of  bla- 
zoning. Peat  hum. 
To  BLEACH,  v.  a.  [bleechen,Qer.)  To  whiten. 

Dryden. 

9  Cold ;  chill ;  cheerless.  Addison. 
BLEAK,  s.  A  small  river  fish.  H'alton. 
BLE'AKNESS,  s.  [from  bleak.)   Coldness;  chil- 

»^.>f^  ^ddifow. 
BLE'AKY,  a.  [from  bleak.)   Bleak ;  cold  ;chii !. 

BLEAR,  a.  [Uaer,  a  blister,  Dutch.] 
I  Dim  with  rheum  or  water.   ~  Dryden. 

£  DJ."lA,°,b,Cure  in  PUtt*       .  Milton. 
To  BLEAR,  r.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  * 
1  To  make  the  eyes  watery.  Drydta. 
<J  To  dim  the  eves.  Raleigh. 
BLE'AKEDNESS,  s.  [from  Wearerf.]   The  state 
ih  r*- 


s  on  en- 


GVrrfA. 
Shakespeare . 
ketpeare. 


of  eyes  dimmed  with  rheum. 
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BLE'AREYED,*  a.     Dimsighted.  Butler. 
To  BLEAT,  r.  n.   [blcetan,  Sax.]     To  cry  M  a 
sheep.  Dnjden. 
BLEAT^f .  [from  the  verb.]   The  cry  of  *  sheep 

Chapman. 


BLEB.  #.  [Maeu,  to  swell,  Ger.]    A  blister. 
n  BLEED,  p.  >..  pret.  1  Med;  I  have  bird.  [61*. 


a  Jr.,  Sm».] 

1  To  lotc  blood  ,  to  run  with  blood. 


Baton. 
Pope. 
Pop*. 
Pope. 


i  To  die  a  violent  death. 
3  To  drop,  a*  blood. 
To  BLEED,  e.  a.   To  let  blood. 
ELK  IT,  or  BLATE,  a.  Ba«hful. 
Tu  BLE'JU  I&H,  t.  a.  [from  Mess*.  Junius.] 

1  To  mark  with  any  deformity.  Sidney. 

2  To  dVfame  $  to  tarnish,  with  respect  to  repu- 


I1SH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  A  mark  of  deformity  .  a  tear. 
1  Reptoach ;  dug  race. 
3  A  toil ;  a  taint. 
To  BLENCH,  r.  a.  To  shrink  ; 

five  «ray  :  not  uted. 
To  BLENCH,  v.  a.   To  binder ; 


an. 
Hooker. 
Sidney. 
to  it  art  back ;  to 
Shaketpeure. 
to  obstruct:  not 
Corew. 
anciently,  Meat. 


Boyle. 

looker. 


SptHSfT . 

One  that  hat 


Dryden. 
Deuteronomy. 
Matthevp. 


To  BLEND,  r.  a.  pret 
[sJradaa,  Sax.] 
l  To  mio^le  together. 

3  To  pollute;  in  spoil. 
BLFPHARO,*  s.  [from  the  Or.] 

grtat  eye-brows. 
To  BLESS,  v.  a.  [bletsian.  Sax.] 

1  To  make  happy  ;  to  prosper. 

2  To  wish  happiness  to  another. 

3  To  consecrate  by  a  prayer. 
♦  To  praise i  to  glorify  lor  benefits  received;  to 

celebrate.  Dories. 
5  To  wave  ;  to  brandish.  Spenser . 

BLE'SSLO.  ,-aru  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Happ 

enjoy ,ng  felicity. 
BLESSED  TfcUiie.   A  plant. 
BLE'SAEDLY,  ad.   Happily.  Sidney. 
BLESSEDNESS,  s.  [from  6i***ed.] 
1  Happiness  ;  felicity.  Sidney. 
«  Sanctity.  Skakttpeare. 

3  Heavenly  felicity.  Sontk. 

4  Divine  favour. 

BLE'SSER,  t.  [from  Mess.]    He  that 
BLESSING,  i.  [from  West  ] 

I  Benediction. 

8  Any  of  the  mei 

3  Divine  favour. 

BLEST.   The  pret.  and  part,  or  bleu. 
BLEW.  The  pret.  of  blow. 
BLIGHT,  i. 

1  Mildew,  or  any  cause  of  the  failure  of  fruits. 
\  Temple. 
«  Any  thing  nipping,  or  blasting.  L'E*trange. 

.]  To  blast;  to 
Locke. 

Digby. 
Drydtn. 


To  BLIGHT,  v.  a.  [from  the 

binder  from  fertility. 
BLIND,  «-  [blind,  San.] 

1  Deprived  of  sight ;  dark. 

*  Intellectually  dark;  igno 


SoatJi. 
Dryden. 
Stilling  fleet. 


3  Unseen  j  private. 

4  Hard  to  find  ;  obscure. 
To  BLIND,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  make  Mind. 
I  To  obscure  to  the  eye. 
3  To  obscure  to  the  understanding 
BUND,  a. 

l  Something  to  hinder  the  tight.  VEttrange. 
3  Something  to  mislead  the  eye.  or  the  under- 
standing. Decoy  of  Piety. 
To  BLI'NDFOLD.  r.  a.  [from  Mind  and/eldj  To 
hinder  from  seeing  by  Minding  the  eyes.  Luke. 
BLFNDFOLD,  a.  [from  the 

eyes  covered. 
BLl'NDLY,  ad.  [from  Hind.] 
I  Without  sight, 
ft  Implicitly  ;  without  examination.  Locke. 
3  Without  judgment  or  direction.  Dryden. 
BLJ'N  DM  AN's  BUFF,  s.    A  play  in  which  some 
ooe  is  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and  hunt  out 


Having  the 


blindness'*1' 


t .  [from  Mind.] 
«7 


BLO 

I  Want  of  sight. 

«  Ignorance;  intellectual  darkness. 
BLI'NDSl  DE.  s.   Weakliest ;  foible. 
BLI'NDWORM,  t.   A  small  viper,  called  h 
wise  a  tlow  worm.  Or 
To  BLINK,  r.  n.  [Mincken,  Daniib.] 
I  To  wink.  Hudibras. 
ft  To  see  obscurely. 
BLI'NKARD,  i.  [from  Mink.] 
I  One  that  hat  bad  eyet. 
«  Something  twinkling.  Hakeuill. 
BLISS,  s.  [Muse.  Sax.] 
I  The  highest  degree  of  happiness.  Hooker. 
ft  Felicity  in  general.  Pope. 
BLI'SSFfjL,,.  [from  Miss  and  A«  ]   Happy  in 
the  highest  degree.  Spetuer. 
BLl'SSFULLY,  ad.  [from  Mut/aL]  Happily. 
BLI'SSFULNESS,  s.  [from  Mu*>L]  Happiness  j 

fulness  of  joy. 
To  BLI'SSOM,  v.n.  Tocaterwaal. 
BLI'STER, :  [Mnysler,  Dutch.] 
1  A  puttule  formed  by  raising  the  cuticle  from 
the  cutis.  Tempi*. 
«  Any  twelling  made  by  the  separation  of  a  film 
or  skin  fiom  the  other  parts.  Bacon. 
To  BLI'STER,  ».  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  rite  in 
blisters.  Dryden. 
T»»  BLI'STER,  r.  a.  To  raise  blisters.  Skak. 
BL1TH  K,  a.   iblitke,  Sax.]   Gay ;  airy  ,  merry ; 

joyous  ;  sprightly ;  mirthful.  Pope. 
BLI'tHLY,  ad.  [from  blithe.]    In  a  blithe  man- 
ner. , 
BLITHNRSB,  Is.  [from  blithe.]  The  qua- 

BLITHSOMENESS. )     lily  of  being  blithe. 
BLITHSOME,  a.  [from  blithe.]   Gay  ,  cheerful. 

Pkilipt. 

To  BLOAT,  •.  a.  [probably  from  Mew.l  To  swell, 
or  make  lurgid  with  wind.  Addiion. 

To  BLOAT,  v.  a.  To  grow  turgid.  ^r6w/ino«. 

BLO'ATEDNESS,  «.  [from  Moat.]  Turgidness; 
swelling  ,  tumour.  Ar but  knot. 

BLO'BBEK,  *.   A  bubble.  Carew. 

BLO'BBEKLlP.s.  {blabber  and  lip.]   A  thick  lip. 

Dry  iter.. 

BLO'BBF.RLIPPED,  1  a.  Having  swelled  or 
BLO»BLlPPED,  f  thick  lips.  Grew. 
BLOCK,  s.  [Meek,  Dutch.] 

I  A  heavy  piece  of  timber. 

ft  A  mass  of  matter.  Addison. 

3  A  masty  body.  Svifl. 
A  The  wood  on  wluch  hats  are  formed.  Skak. 

6  The  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded. 

Dryden. 

0  An  obstruction  ;  a  stop.  Decay  of  Piety. 

7  A  sea  term  for  a  pully. 

•  A  blockhead.  Shaketpeure. 
To  BLOCK,  v.  a.  [bloquer,  Fr.]    To  shut  up;  to 

enclose :  to  obstruct.  Clarendon. 
BLO'CK- HOUSE,  s.  A  fortress  built  to  obstruct, 

or  stop  up  a  pass.  Rateigk. 
BLO'CK-TIN,  i.  Tfn  which  is  pure  and  unmixed, 

and  yet  unwrought.  Boyle. 
BLOCKA'DE,  s.  [from  Mock.]  A  tiege  carriedon 

by  shutting  up  the  place.  Tatler. 
To  BLOCKA'DE,  e.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut 

up  bv  obstruction.  Pope. 
BLO'CK  HEAD,  s.  [from  Mock  and  head.]  A 

stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  man  without  parts. 

Pope. 

BLO'CKHEADED,  a.  [from  blockhead.]  Stupid; 

dull.  L*  Eitrange. 

BLO»CKISH.  o.  [from  Mock.]  Stupid;  dull.  Ska. 
BLO-CKISHLY,  ad.  [from  Moekuk.]  In  a  ttupid 

manner. 
BLO'CK ISH NESS.  .».  Stupidy. 
BLO'M  ARY,  «.   The  firtt  forge  in  the  iron  mills. 
BLO'NKET.  s.  for  Manaet.  «  Spetuer. 

BLOOD.  «.  [Mod,  Sax.] 

1  The  red  liquor  that  circulates  in  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Generis. 

ft  Child  .  progeny.  Shaketpeure. 

5  Family  .  kindred.  Waller. 

4  Descent;  lineage.  Dryden. 
b  Birth  ;  high  extraction.  Skaketpeore. 

6  Murder;  violent  death.  Skakntpeare. 

7  Life.  Samuel. , 
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I  The  carnal  part  of 
9  Temper  of  mind  j  state < 

10  Hot  spark  ;  man  of  fire. 

11  Tli*  juice  of  any  thing. 
7b  BLOOD,  v. «. 

I  To  stain  with  blood. 
8  Tn  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 
S  To  let  blood  medically. 
4  To  heat ;  to  exasperate. 


ii. 


Bacon. 
Spenser. 

Bacon. 


4  i o  neat i 

BLOOD-BOLTERED,  a.  [from  Wood  and  bolter.] 
Blood-sprinkled.  Shakespeare. 
BLOOD- HOT,  a.   Hot  in  the  same  degree  with 
blood.  Locke. 
To  BLOOD-LET,  r.  m.   To  bleed  j  to  open  a  vein 
medically.  Arbmikmol. 
BLOOD- LETTER,  a.  [from  Hood-let.]  A  t.hlebot- 
amfst.  Wiseman. 
BLOOD-STONE,  «.   A  fteen  atone,  spotted  with 
a  britht  blood  red.  Woodward. 
BLOOD-THIRSTY,  a.   Desirous  to  shed  blood. 

Raleigh. 

BLOOD-VESSEL,  t.  A  vessel  appropriated  by 
nature  to  the  conveyance  of  the  blood.  Add. 
BLO*ODFLOWRR,  «.  [harmanthus,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
BLOODGUI'LTINESS,  f.  Murder.  Spenser. 
BLOODHOUND,  s.  A  hoond  that  follows  by  the 


BLOODILY,  «d.  [fromWnorfy.]  Cruelly.  J>ry. 
BLOODINESS,  *.   [from  Woody.]  The  state  of 
being  bloody.  Sharp. 
BLOODLESS,  a.  [from  Wood.] 

I  Without  blood  j  dead.  Dryden. 

8  Without  slaughter.  Waller. 
BLOODSHED,  «.  [from  Wood  and  shed.] 

I  The  crime  of  blood,  or  murder.  South. 

1  Slaughter  ;  watte  of  life.  Dryden. 
Bl.OODSHEDDEK,  «.  A  murderer.  Eccltu. 
BLOODSHOT,  la.  [from  Wood  and  sJsoi.l 
BLOODSHOTTEN, }  Filled  with  blood  burst- 
ing from  its  proper  vessels.  Garth. 
BLOODSUCKER,  s.  [from  Wood  and  suck.] 

I  A  leech  j  a  By  j  any  thing  that  sucks  hlood. 

8  A  cruel  man  ;  a  murderer.  Harvard. 
BLOODWORT,  «.   A  plant. 
BLOODY,  o.  [from  6<ood.] 

I  Stained  with  blood. 

•  Cruel:  murderous.  Pom. 
LcOODYFLUX.**.  [from  Woody  and  fnx.]  A 
looseness  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood. 


BLOOM,  s.  [Was*.  German.) 
1  A  blossom)  theflower  which  precedes  the  fruit. 

Milton. 

«  Tlia  state  of  immaturity.  Dryden . 

S  The  blue  colour  upon  plums  and  grapes  newly 
gathered. 

4  A  piece  of  iron  wrought  into  a  mass,  two  feet 

square. 
To  BLOOM,  v.*. 

I  To  bring  or  yield  blossoms.  Baeoa. 

8  To  produce,  as  blossoms.  Hooker. 

3  To  be  in  a  state  of  youth.  Pope. 
BLO'OMY,  «.  [from  bloom.]    Full  of  blooms; 

flowery.  Pope. 
BLOKE,  i .  [from  Wow.)  Act  of  blowing  ;  blast. 


.  s.  [Morase,  Sax.]  The  flower  that 
grows  on  any  plant.  Dryden. 
To  RLOSSOM.  r.      [from  the  noun.]  To  put 
forth  blossoms.  Skakespeure. 
To  BLOT.  v. «.  [from  Wotttr,  Fr.l 
I  To  obliterate ;  to  make  writing  Invisible  by 
covering  It  with  ink.  Pipe. 
8  To  efface  ;  to  erase.  Dryden. 
3  To  blur.  Aeehsm. 

BLOT,  a.  (from  the  verb.] 

I  An  obliteration  of  something  written.  Dryden. 

t  A  Nor  t  a  spot  upon  paper. 

S  A  spot  in  reputation;  a  stain.  Temple. 
BLOTCH,  s.  [from  blot.]  A  spot  or  pustule  upon 
the  skin.  Harrey. 
To  BLOTE,  r.  a.  To  smoke,  or  dry  by  the  smoke. 
BLOW, [Wave,  Dutch.] 


Pope. 
ally  witti 
Dryden. 

L'Eitrange. 

Mi  I  ton. 


BLU 

9  The  fatal  stroke. 

3  A  single  action ;  a  single  event.  Dryden. 

4  The  act  of  a  fly,  by  which  she  lodges  rggs  in 
flesh.  Lhnpman. 

To  BLOW,  r.  a.  pret.  Wew;  part.  pass,  blown, 
[blawan.  Sax.] 
I  To  make  a  current  of  air. 
8  This  word  is  used  sot 
it;  as,  it  blows  hard. 

3  To  pant ;  to  puff. 

4  To  breathe. 

*  To  sound  with  being  blown. 
«  To  play  musically  by  wind.  AW 

7  To  blow  oxer.   To  pass  away  without  effect. 

GUmvUle. 

•  To  blow  up.  To  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  or 
gunpowder.  Taller. 

To  BLOW,  u.  a. 

I  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  South. 

8  To  inflate  with  wind.  iimiah. 

3  To  swell ;  to  puff  into  size.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  sound  an  instrument  of  wind  musick. 

b  To  warm  with  the  breath.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  spread  bv  report.  Dryden. 

7  To  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies.  Shakespeare. 

8  To  blow  up.  To  burst  with  gunpowder:  to  raise 
into  the  air.  Woodward. 

9  To  blow  upon.  To  make  stale.  Addison. 
To  BLOW,  v.  n.  [Wewoa  Sax.]  To  bloom ,  to 

blossom.  Waller. 
BLOW  POINT,  s.  A  child's  play.  Donne. 
BLOWTH,  i.  [from  Wow.]  Bloom,  or  blossom. 

Raleigh. 

BLOWZB,  s.   A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench. 
BLOWZY,  o.  [from  Uowzt.]  Sunburnt;  high- 
coloured. 

BLU'BBER,  *.  The  part  of  a  whale  that  contains 
the  oil. 

To  BLU'BBER,  v.  w.  To  weep  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  swell  the  checks.  Swift. 
To  BLU'BBER,  v.  a.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with 
weeping.  Sidncg. 
BLU'DGEON,  s.    A  short  stick,  with  one  end 

loaded,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
BLUE,  a.  [Worw,  Sax.  bleu.  Ft.]  One  of  the  seven 
original  colours.  fiewtvn. 
BLU'EBOTTLE.  s.  [from  blue  and  bottle .] 
I  A  flower  of  the  bell-shape.  Ray. 
8  A  fly  with  a  large  blue  bellv.  Prior. 
BLU'ELY,  ad.  [from  Wae.]  With  a  blue  colour. 

Swtft. 

BLU'ENESS,s.  [from  Wae.]  Tlie quality  of^  .ng 

BLUE-EYED,*  a.   [from  blue  and  eye.]  Having 
blue  eyes.  Ash. 

BLUFF,  «.    Big;  surly;  blustering.  Dryden. 

To  BLUNDER,  t.n   [Waadra,  Dutch.] 
»  To  mistake  grossly  ;  to  err  widely.  South. 
8  To  flounder  ;  to  stumble.  Pope. 

To  BLU'NDER,  r.  a.  To  mix  foolishly,  or  blind- 
ly. SlilUnfMiet 

BLU'NDER,  s.   [from  the  verb.]   A  gross  or 
shameful  mistake.  A<lJi*o*. 

BLU'NDERBlSS.s.  [from  Waader.)  A  gun  that 

BLL'NDEKHE.AD,  s.    A  stupid  fellow. 
BLUNT,  a. 

l  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  not  sharp. 
8  Dull  in  undemanding  ;  not  quick. 

3  Rough  ;  not  delicate. 

4  Abrupt ;  not  elegant. 
To  BLUNT,  r.  «.  [from  the  noun  ] 

l  To  dull  the  edge  or  point. 

1  To  repress  or  weaken  any  apuetile. 
BLU  NTLY,  od.  [from  Waal.] 

I  Without  sharpness. 

«  Coarsely;  plainly;  rouchly. 
BU  'MNLSS,  s.  [from  Waal.] 

1  Want  of  edge  or  point.  Suckling. 

fl  Coarseness  i  roughness  of  manner.  Dryden. 
BLUR,  s.  {boern,  Span,  a  Wot.]  A  blot}  a  stain  , 
a  apor.  South. 
To  BLUR,  r. «.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1  To  blot;  to  obscure.  Lo*»e. 

t  To  rtain  .  to  sully. 


Hutu. 

L'Est. 

Siifaey. 
Shak. 

lilt  ton. 
Bacon. 

Druden. 
Shak. 
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Tu  BLURT,  r.  a.  To  speak  inadvertently  »  to  let 

fly  without  thinking.  Ha' 
To  BLUSH,  v.  ».  [Mom.  Dutch.] 
1  To  betray  titanic  or  confusion,  by  a  red 


in  the  cheek*  Smith. 
4  To  carry  a  red  colour.  Shakespeare. 
BLUSH.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  The  colour  in  the  clieek*,  raited  by  •name  or 
confusion.  Pope. 

4  A  red  or  purple  colour.  Cr*tKav>. 

5  Sodden  appearance.  ,  Locke. 
BLU'SHET,*  *.  A  modest  young  maiden.  B.  Jon. 
BL(."SH  Y.  a.  Having  the  colour  of  a  blush.  Bee 
T.  BLU'STER,  e.  a.  Tsupposed  from  Wait.] 

•  To bully;  to  puff."  Orptm, 

BLU'STER,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

l  Boar  of  storms ;  tempest.  Milton. 

3  Noise  ;  tumult.  Svtjt. 
9  Turbulence;  fury.  Saalrerpeore. 

4  Boast ;  boisterousness.  L' Estrange. 
BLU'STERER.  s.  A  swaggerer  ;  a  bolly. 
BLU*STROUS,  a.  [from  bluster.]  Tumultuous; 

noisy.  Hndibras. 
BO.  interj.   A  word  of  terroor.  Temple. 
BOAR,  s.  [bar.  Sax.]  The  male  twine. 
BOARD,  s.  [ftaard,  Goth,  brad.  Sax.] 
1  A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length  and  breadth 

than  thickness.  Temple. 

•  A  table.  Hakewxll. 

3  Entertainment :  food. 

4  A  table  at  which  a  council  is  held.  Clarendon, 
i  A  court  of  jurisdiction.  Bocoa. 

0  The  deck  or  floor  of  a  ihip.  Additon. 
To  BOARD,  v.o. 

1  To  enter  a  ship  by  force. 
4  To  stuck,  or  make  the  first 
4  To  lay  or  pare  with  boards. 

4  To  place  as  a  boarder  in  another's 
Ta  BOARD,  ».  a.  To  live  in  a  house  where  a  cer- 
tain rate  U  paid  for  eating  Herbert. 

BOARD-WAGES,  «.   Wages  allowed  to  servants 
to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.  Dryden. 
BOARDED,  t.  [from  board.)  A  tabler. 
BOARDING- SCHOOL,  «.  A  school  where  the 

scholars  live  with  the  teacher. 
BOARJSH,  d.  [from  boar.]    Swinish;  brutal, 

cruel. 

To  BOAST,  r.  a.  [but,  Welth.] 
J  To  brae;  tooiaplay 
in  great  words. 

5  To  talk  ostentatiously, 
To  BOAST,  a.  a. 

1  To  brag  of.  ^tterftsn-y 
a  To  magnify;  to 
BOAST,  ». 
I  A  proud  speech* 
4  A  cause  of  boasting.  Pope. 
BOASTER,  $.  [from  ooest.]  A  brag  ter.  Boyle. 
BOASTFUL,  a.  [from  boat (  and  full.]  Ostenta- 
tious; inclined  to  brag.  Pope. 
BOASTINGLY,  ad.  [from  toasting.]  Ostenta- 
tiously. Decay  of  Piety. 
BOAT,  a.  [bat,  Sax.]   A  vessel  to  pass  the  water 
in.  Raleigh. 
BO  ATI  ON.  s.  (from  ftoore,  Lat.]  Roar;  noise; 

loud  sound.  Derham. 
BO' ATM  AN,  If.  [from  boat  and  man.]   He  that 
BO*  ATS  MAN,  f     manages  a  boat. 
BOATSWAIN,  m.   [from  boat  and  twain.]  An 
officer  on  board  a  ship,  who  has  charge  of  all 
her  rigging. 
To  BOB,  v.  a. 
1  To  cut. 

4  To  beat ;  to  drub. 

9  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud. 
To  BOB,  a.  a.  To  play  backward  and  forward ;  to 
play  loosely  against  any  thing.  Dry  den. 

BOB,  a* 

1  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely ;  a 
pendant.  Dry  den. 

1  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  ■  stanxa. 

L*£ilroage. 

J  A  blow.  Aecham. 
BOBBIN,  t.  [teoine,  Fr.]  A  ? mall  pin  of  wood, 
wed  in  weaving  lace.  Toiler. 
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HO  nil  IN  WORK.*  [from  bobbin  and  work.] 
Work  woven  with  bobbins.  Prior. 

BOBCHERRY,  i.  (from  soft  and  cherry.]  A  play 
among  children,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  so 
as  to  bob  against  the  mouth.  Jrkutknet. 

BOBTAIL,  s.  Cut  tail ;  short  tall.  Shaketpeare. 

BOBTA1  LED,  a.   Having  a  tail  cut.  L'Estran. 

BOBW1G,  «.    A  short  wig.  Spectator. 

BOUA'RDO,**.   A  term  in  logic.  .Prior. 

To  BODE,  v.  a.  [sodian,  Saa.]  To  portend ;  to  be 
the  omen  of. 

To  BODE,  r.  n.   To  be  an 

BODEMENT,  s.  [from  bode.]  portent,  omen ; 
prognostlck.  Shakeepeare. 

£fwBSB2B»*'m-   To  boggle.  Shakespeare. 

gg&frJft^aS    Stay.;,  waistcoat 

BOOlLESS,a.  [from  body.] 

no  body. 
BODILY',  a.  [from  body.] 


Prior. 
I;  having 
Daviet. 


I  Corporeal ;  containing  body. 
«  Relating  to  the  body,  not  the 


South. 
Hooker. 
Shakespeare. 
Wedlt. 


Hooker. 
Colattians. 
Clarendon 


that 


• 

S  Real ;  actual 
BODILY,  ad.  Corporeally. 
BODKIN,  a.  [bodxkm,  or  small  body.  fiUawaa.j 

1  An  instrument  with  a  small  blade  and  slurp 
point,  used  to  bore  holes.  Sidney. 

2  An  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  or  riband 
through  a  loop.  Pope. 

3  An  instrument  to  dress  the  hair.  Pom. 
BODY,  s.  [ftodig,  Sax.] 

I  The  material  substance  of  an  animal.  AJatift. 
9  Matter :  opposed  to  spirit. 
9  A  person  ;  a  human  being, 

4  Reality :  opposed  to 
ft  A  collective  mast 
fl  The  main  army ; 
7  A  corporation. 
•  The  main  part ;  the  bulk, 
fi  A  substance. 

10  A  pandect ;  a  general  collection. 

1 1  Strength  :  as,  vine  of  a  good  body 
BODY-CLOTHS,  t.    Clothing  for 

are  dieted. 

To  BODY,  v.  a.  To  produce  in  some  form. 

Shakeepeu  re . 

BODLE'IAN,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  famous  library 
in  Oxford  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  Ask. 
BOG,  t.  [bog,  soft,  Irish.]  A  marsh  a  fen ;  a 
morass.  South. 
BOGGED,*paTt.  a.  Mired  as  in  a  bog.  Ben  Jon. 
BOG-TROTTER,  $.  [from  bog  and  trot.]  One 

that  lives  in  a  boggy  country,  s 
To  BOGGLE,  r.  a.  [from  kfffc  Dutch.] 
I  To  start ;  to  fly  back.  Dryden. 
9  To  hesitate ;  to  be  to  doubt.  Locke. 
BOGGLER,  i.  [from  boggle.]  A  doubter ;  a  timo- 
rous man. 
BOGGY,  a.  [from  bog.]  Marshy  ; 
BOG  HOUSE,  t.   A  house  of  office. 
BO  HE' A,  t.  [An  indian  word.]  A 
To  BOIL,  o. a.  tboniUer,  Fi.] 
I  To  be  agitated  by  heat. 
9  To  be  hot ,  to  be  fervent. 
9  To  move  like  boiling  water. 
4  To  be  in  hot  liquor. 


horses 


&  To  cook  by  bojlint;. 
water  -,  to  seeth. 


To  BOIL,  a.  a.  To 


SmtfK 
boiling 
Bacon. 


Boyle. 


]  Viotent- 


BO'H.KH,  t.  [from  toil.] 
I  The  person  that  boils  any  thing. 
9  The  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
BOISTEROUS,  a.  Ibyster,  furious,  Dutch.] 
I  Violent;  loud;  ttoimy.  tValler. 
9 Turbulent;  furious.  Additon. 
9  Unwieldy  ;  clumsily  violent.  Spenser. 
BOISTEROUSLY,  ad.  [from 

lyi  tumultously. 
BOISTEROUSNESS,s.[l 
tuouanesa ;  turbulence. 
BOLARY,     [from  bole.] 

tore  of  bole,  or  clay. 
BOLD,  a.  [bald.  Sax.] 
I  Daring ;  brave ;  stout. 
4  Executed  with  spirit. 


Temple. 
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BOM 


EccUs. 
trailer. 
Dryden. 


Sidney. 
Dryden. 

Corinthians. 
Hooker. 


4  Impudent^ 
ft  Licentious. 

0  Standing  out  to  the  view. 
7  To  make  hold.   To  take  tn 

To  BOLDEN,  p.  a.  [from  botd.]  To 

to  five  confidence.  Ascham. 

BOLD  PACE*  t.  [from  bold  and  face.]  Impu- 
dence) saocineM.  V  Eitrange, 

BOLDFACED,  a.  [from  bold  and  face.]  Impu- 
dent. BratnhaU. 

BOLDLY,  ad.  [from  bold.)  In  a  bold  manner 
with  courage. 

BOLDNESS,  *.  [from  bold.) 

1  Courage .  bravery. 
«  Exemption  from  caution. 

5  Freedom;  liberty. 

4  Confident  trust  in  God. 
ft  Assurance ;  confident  mien 

0  Impudence. 

boi.eT#. 

1  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Chapman. 
fi  A  kind  of  earth.  HWuxird. 
3  A  meaaure  of  corn,  containing  tlx  bushel*. 

Mortimer. 

BO  LIS,  I.  [Lit.]  A  great  fiery  ball,  swiftly 
hurried  through  the  air,  and  generally  drawing 
a  tail  after  It.  Msuckenbroeck. 

BOLL,  #.   A  round  stalk  or  stem. 

To  BOLL,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  h*e  in  a 
stalk.  Exodta. 

BOLSTER,  s.  [halstre,  Sax.1 
l  Something  laid  on  the  bed,  to  raise  and  support 
the  head.  Guy. 

«  A  pad,  or  quilt.  Sv\ft. 

5  A  compress  to  be  laid  on  a  wound.  Wiseman. 
To  BOUSTER,  e.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

l  To  support  the  head  with  a  bolster, 
fi  To  afford  a  bed  to.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  hold  wounds  together  with  a  compress. 
4To»upp«rt;  to  maintain. 
BOLT.  t.  [hall,  Dutch  }  0oXi( .] 
1  An  arrow  ;  a  dart.  Dryden. 
fi  Lightning;  a  thunderbolt.  Dryden. 
9  Bolt  upright :  upright  as  an  arrow.  Addison. 


Sha  ketpeare. 
Shakespeare. 


Dryden. 
Milton. 
Shakespeare. 


4  The  bar  of  a  door 

5  An  iron  to  fasten  the  legs. 
To  BOLT,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  bolt, 
fi  To  blurt  out. 

3  To  fetter .  to  shackle. 

4  To  sift ;  to  seperate  with  a  sieve.  Dryden 

5  To  examine  by  sifting »  to  try  out.  Hale. 

6  To  purify  ;  to  purge.  Shake  tpivre. 
To  BOLT,  e.  a.   To  spring  out  with  speed  and 

suddenness.  Dryden. 
BOLTER,  t.  [from  the  vert.] 
I  A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran.  Bacon. 
9  A  kind  of  net.  Carew 
BO'LTHEAB,  a.   A  long  strait-necked  glass  vea- 

sel:  a  matrass,  or  receiver.  Boyle. 
BOLTING- HOUSE,  i.  The  place  where  meal  is 

ultnl.  Dennit. 
BOLTSPRIT.  or  BOWSPRIT,  t.  A  mast  running 

out  aMhe  head  of  a  ship,  not  standjnjupright, 

BOLUS,  sVhoUt.)  A  medicine,  made  upfntoa 
soft  mass,  larger  than  pills.  Swift. 

BOMB,  s.    [l-ombus,  Lat.J 
1'A  loud  noitc.  Bacon. 
S  A  hollow  iron  ball,  or  shell,  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  furnished  with  a  vent  for  a  fusee, 
or  wooden  tube  filled  with  combustible  matter, 
to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 

To  BOMB,  w.  a.  To  attack  with  bombs.  Prior. 

BOMB-CHEST,  t.  [from  bomb  and  chttt.)  A 
kind  of  chest  filled  usually  with  bombs,  placed 
under  ground,  to  blow  it  up  in  the  air. 

52M5\K£T<  "'l'-    A  kind  of  "hip.  strongly 

BOMB-VESSEL,  J  built  to  bear  the  shock  of  a 
mortar,  when  bombs  are  to  be  fired. 

BOMBARD,  %.  [bombardut.  Let.]  A  great  gun. 
A  baircl :  ohsolete.  Knollet. 

To  BOMBARD,  e.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  at- 
tack with  bombs.  Addison. 

BOMBARDI'ER, ».  [from  bombard.]  The  engineer 


BOO 

BOMBA'RDMENT,  t.  [from  bombard.)  An  attack 
made  by  throwing  bombs.  Addison. 

BOMBASIN,  t.  [fromoaha,  Fr.]  A  slight  silkea 
stuff. 

BOM  HAST,  s.  Pustian;  big  words.  Donne. 
BOMBAST,  a.  High  sounding.  Shakespeare. 
BOMB1LAT10N,  s.    [fromfraa,  Ut.j    Sound » 

noise ;  report. 
BO  AM  ROB  A,  t.   A  showy  wanton. 


BOND,  t.    [bond.  Sax.] 
I  Cords,  or  chafes,  with  which  anyone  is  bound. 

Sfta  kt  tvrnrr. 

9  A  ligament  that  holds  together.  Lockt. 

3  Union  ;  connexion.  .Mortimer. 

4  (In  the  plural.)  Chains;  imprisonment ;  cap- 
tivity. Actt. 

h  Cement  of  union.  Shakespeare. 

6  A  writing  of  obligation.  Dryden. 

7  Law  by  which  one  is  obliged.  LocAre. 
BOND,  a.  [gtbonden,  Sa*.]  Captive;  in  a  servile 

state.  Corinthian*. 

BON  DAGE,  f.    [from  bond.) 
I  Captivity;  imprisonment.  Sidney. 
9  OMigatiou  ■  tie  of  duty.  Pope. 

BONDMAID,  t.    [from  bond  and  maid.]   A  wo- 
man slave.  Shakespeare. 

BONDMAN.*.   A  man  slave.  Drytten. 

BOSDSF.'RVANT,  s.    A  »lave.  Lexiticu*. 

BONDSE'RVICE,  s.   Slavery.  King*. 

BO'NDSLAVE,  s.    A  man  in  slavery.  Davie*. 

BONDSMAN,  •.    [from  frond  and  man.) 


1  A  slive.  Denham. 

9  One  bound,  or  giving  security,  for  another. 
BO'N  DWOM  \  N ,  s.   A  woman  slave.  B.  Jontvn. 
BONE,i.    [ban.  Sax.] 

I  Tin  solid  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 

fi  A  fragment  of  meat .  a  bone  with  as  much 
flesh  a»  adheres  to  it.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  upon  the  bones.  To  attack.     1/ Estrange. 

4  To  make  no  bones.  To  make  no  scruple. 

5  Bones.  Dice.  Dryder.. 
To  BONE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  take  out 

tlx-  bones  from  the  flesh. 

BONELACE,  s.  [from  froue  and  lace;  the  bob- 
bin* with  which  lace  is  woven,  being  frequently 
mode  of  bone*.]    Flaxen  lace.  Spettilor. 

BONELESS,  a.    [from  bane.]    Wanting  bones. 

To  BONESET.  t.  n.  [from  bone  and  set.)  To 
remote  a  bone  out  of  joint;  to  join  a  bone 
broken. 

BONESETTER,  s.  [from  froaeser.]  A  chir 


BO'N  FIRE,  s.  [froa,  good,  Fr.  and  fire.)     A  fire 

made  for  triumph.  South. 
BONGRACE,  s.    {bonne  grace,  Fr.]    A  covering 

for  the  forehead.  HakenHll. 
BON  MOT.*  *.  [from  ban  good,  and  raot  a  word.] 

A  je«t ;  a  witty  repartee.  AthZ 
BONNET,  *.    [bonnet,  Fr.]    A  covering  for  the 

head  ;  a  hat ;  a  cap.  Shu\fspeare. 
BONNET,  s.   (In  fortification.)  A  kind  of  little 

ravelin. 

BONNETS,!.  (In  the  sea  language.)  Small  saila 
set  on  the  courses  on  the  mtieu,  mainsail,  and 
foresail. 

BONNILY,  od.    Tfrom  frornry.]  Gayly; 

somelv ;  plum  ply. 
BONNINESS,  *.  [from  froway.]  Gayetyj 

somenets ;  plumpness. 
BONNY,  a.    [from  boa,  bonne,  ft.) 

1  Handsome;  beautiful.  Shakespeare. 

fi  Gay  :  merry,  frolicksome.  Shakespeare. 
BONNY-CLABBER,  s.  Sour  buttermilk.  Sri/t. 
BONY,  o.    [from  60**.] 

I  Consisting  of  bones.  Ray. 

i  Full  of  bone*. 

BOOBY,  s.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow.  Prior. 
BOOK,  i .    [fror,  Sax.] 

I  A  volume  in  which  we  read  or  write.  Baron. 

Q  A  particular  part  of  a  work.  Burnet. 

3  The  register  in  which  a  trader  keeps  an  accnUi\t. 

Shaketpeare. 

4  In  bookt.  In  kind  remembrance.  Addison. 

5  Without  600*.  By  memory.  Hooker, 
To  BOOK,  r.  a.  To  register  fn  a  book.  Darin. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.  s.  [from  booked  keep.)  The 
art  of  keeping  account*.  Harrts. 
BOOKBINDER,  ..    An.aai.iioM  profess.on  it 

i  >  co  bind  books. 
Bee  OK  F I  I ..  a.    [from  too*  and  full.] 

with  undigested  knowledge. 
BO'OKISH.  a.    [from  boa*.]   Given  to  book i 

acwss tinted  only  with  books.  Spectator. 
BOOKOAHNESS.  *.  Overstodiousness. 
BOOKLAND,*  *.  (In  Isw.)  Lsnd  in  socage.  Bla. 
BOOKLE'ARNED,  a.  Versed  in  books.  S»\tt. 
BOOKLE'ARMNG,  Skill  in  literature ;  io 
tance  with  books.  Sidney. 
s.   A  man  whose  profession  is  the 

Shakespeare. 
A  schoolfellow.  Shakespeare. 
BOOKSELLER,  ».    He  whose  profession  it  is  to 
•cli  books.  Hal  ton. 

BOOKWORM,  s.    [from  book  and  worm.) 
1  A  worm  or  Bite  that  eau  holes  in  books,  chiefly 

when  damp.  C 
9  A  student  too  cJosely  given  to  books ; 


♦tudy  of  books. 
BOO  KM  ATE,  s. 


31 


[from 


a  tree,  Dutch.] 


ling-sail. 
>  or  baskeu,  set  up  as  a 
to  show  the  s-ulnrt  how  to  steer. 
^  A  bar  of  wood  laid  across  a  harbour. 
To  BOOM,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  rash  with  violence. 

*  To  swell  and  fall  together.  Pope. 
BOON.  [bene,  Sax.]  A  gift }  a  grant ;  a  bene- 
faction  ;  a  present.  AddxMon. 
BOON,  a.  [bom,  Fr.]  Gay  i  merry.  AfOioa. 
BOOB,*,  racer.  Dutch.]  A  country  fellow;  a 
tout ;  a  clown.  Temple. 
BO'ORISH,  a.  [from  aoor.]  ClownUh  ;  rustick  ; 

nnUught;  uncivilized.  Shakespeare. 
BO*OR1SHLY,  ad.   After  a  clownish  manner. 
BO'ORISH  NESS,  a.  [from  boorish.)  Coarseness 

of  manners  •,  rusticity. 
HOOSE,  s.   [bosif,  Sax.]   A  stall  for  a  cow. 
To  BOOT.  c.  a.  [hoi,  Sax.] 
I  To  profit  i  to  advantage, 
ft  To  enrteh  ;  to  benefit. 
BOOT,  a.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  Profit ;  gsia ;  advantage. 
«  To  boot.  With  advai 
BOOT,  *.   [bom.  Fr.] 
by  horsemen. 

of  a  coach.  The  space  between  the  coach- 
and  the  coach. 
To  BOOT,  r.  o.    To  put  on  boots.  Shakespeare. 
BOOT- HOSE,  a.   Stockings  to  serve  for  boots} 
spatterdashes.  Shakespeare. 
BOOT-TREE,  t.  Wood  shaped  like  a  leg,  to  be 

driven  into  boots  for  stretching  them. 
BO'OTCATCHER,  s.  [from  boot  and  oatea.]  The 
person  whose  business  at  an  inn  is  to  pull  off 


Herbert. 
the  leg, 
Mxlum. 


Sun/t. 
Dryden. 
built  of 


the  boots  of  passengers. 
BO'OTED. «.    [from  boot.)  Id 
BOOTH,  m.    [boed,  Dutch.]  A 

boards  or  boughs. 
BO'OTLESS,  a.   [from  boot.] 
|  Useless ;  unprofitable, 
o.  Without  success. 
BOOTY,*,  [burnt,  Dutch.] 
I  Plunder;  pillage. 
9  Things  gotten  by  robbery. 
J  Topkty  booty.  To  play  dishonestly 
BOPfc'EP.s.  [from  bo  and  peep.)  Th< 
ing  out,  and  drawing  back  as  if 
with  intent  to  fright  some  other. 
BOOKABLE,  a.  [from  bore.)  That  may  be  bored. 
BORJ'CHfQ,  *.   [borrorao,  Span.]  A  drunkard. 


Hooker. 
Shakespeare. 

Dryden. 
Shakespeare. 

Dryden. 
e act  of  look- 
frighted,  or 


BOfUGE.  «.    [borago,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
BO0 RAM EZ,  I.   The  vegetable  lamb  of  Tartary, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Agnus  Scythi- 
ou.  Brown. 
BCrkAX.  :    [low  Lat.]  An  artificial  salt,  pre- 
pared from  aal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tartar, 
ill,  and  alum,  dissolved  in  wine.  Da.acy. 
[boTdaei,  Tent.]  A  brothel  ;  a 


BOT 

BORDER,  i.   [bord,  German.] 
1  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing.  Dryden. 
9  The  edge  of  a  country  ;  the  confine.  Spenser. 

3  The  outer  part  of  a  garment,  generally  adorned 
with  needlework,  or  ornaments. 

4  A  bank  raised  round  a  garden,  and  set  with 
flu  wen.  Waller. 

Ta  BORDER,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

t  To  confine  upon.  Kuoll.es. 

9  To  approach  nearly  to. 
To  BORDER,  v.  a. 

I  To  adoro  with  a  border  of 

3  To  reach  ;  to 
BORDERER.  «.  [from  oordrr.]    He  that  dwells 
on  .hi  borders  or  confines.  Spenser. 
To  HO RD RAGE,  ». a.   £from  border.]   To  plun- 
der the  borders  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  BORE,  p.  o.   [borian,  P 

I  To  pierce  in  a  hole. 

9  To  hollow. 

3  To  make  by  piercing, 

4  To  pierce;  to  f 
To  BORE,  v.  a. 

I  To  make  a  hole.  ITxlkxm. 
9  To  push  forward  toward  a  certain  point.  Shak. 
BORE,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  hole  made  by  busing.  Milton. 
9  The  instrument  with  which  a  hole  is  boxed. 

Mourn. 

9  The  size  of  any  hole ;  the  cavity.  Bacon. 
BORE.  The  present  of  bear. 
BOREAL,  a.  [borealie,  Lat.]  Northern.  Pope. 
BOREAS,  s.  that.)  The  north  wind.  Milton. 
BORK'E,s.  A  kind  of  dance.  Swift. 
BO  RER,  s.  [from  bore.]  A  piercer.  Afojoa. 
BORN.  The  participle  passive  of  bear. 
To  be  BORN,  v.n.puu.  To  come  irflo  life.  Shak. 
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Bacon. 

ray. 


BOROUGH,  s.    (borhoe,  Sax.]    A  town  with  • 
corporation.  Pope. 
BOROUGH  English.    A  customary  descent  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  owner's  youngest 
son  t  or,  if  he  have  no  issue,  to  his  youngest 
brother.  Cvuell. 
BORREL,  s.   A  mean  fellow. 
To  BORROW,  v.  a.  [barge*,  Dutch.] 
i  To  take  something  from  another  upon  credit. 

Shake* peare. 

1  To  ask  of  another  the  use  of  something  for  a 
time.  Dryden, 

3  To  take  something  of  another.  Watt*, 

4  To  use  as  one's  own,  though  uot  belonging  to 
one.  Dryden. 

BORROW,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  The  thing  bor- 
rowed. Shakespeare. 
BORROWER,  s.    [from  borrow.] 
I  He  that  borrows.  Milton. 
9  He  that  takes  what  Is  another's.  Pope . 

BOSCAGE,  s.   [boscage,  Fr.]   Wood;  or  wood- 
lands. Baton. 
BOSKY,  a.   [bosoar.Fr.]  Woody. 
BOSOM,  s.   [borne,  Sax.] 
1  The  breast  ;  the  heart. 
9  The  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the  breast. 

*  Exodus. 

3  Enclosure ;  compass  ;  embrace.  Hooker, 

4  Any  receptacle  close  or  secret. 

&  The  tender  affections.  Milton. 

6  Inclination  }  desire:  not  used.  Shakespeare. 

7  Bosom,   in  composition,  implies  intimacy  j 
confidence;  fondness;  ss,  boutm-fr 

To  BOSOM,  9.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  enclose  in  the  bosom. 

9  To  conceal  in  ptivacy. 
BO'SON,  i.  Corrupted  from 
BOSS,  s.    [basse,  Fr.] 

I  A  stud  ;  a  shining  prominence. 

9  The  part  rising  in  the  midst  of 

9  A  thick  body  of  any  kind. 
BOSS  AGE,  i.  (In  architecture.) 

has  a  projecture. 
BOSVBL,  e.   A  species  of  crowfoot. 
BOTA'NICAL,  lo.   [from  foray*  an  herb.]  Re- 
BOTA'NICK,   J     lating  to  herbs;  skilled  in 
herbs.  Adduvm. 
BOTANIST,  «.  [from  botany.)  One  skilled  In 


Dryden. 

Pope. 
thing.  Job. 
Mojon. 
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BOU 

BOTANOLOGY,  s.   [£m»*Xoyw.]  A  ditcourse 

upon  plants. 
BOTANY.s.  [from  Pore***,  an  herb.l  The  science 

of  plants  ,  that  part  of  natural  history  which 

relate*  to  vegetable*. 
BOTCH.  s.    [bona,  Italian.] 
l  A  swelling  or  eruptive  discoloration  of  the  skin . 

9  A  part  in  any  wort  ill  finished.  Shakespeare. 
3  An  adventitious  part  clumsily  added.  Dryden. 
To  BOTCH,  v.  a.    [irom  the  noun.] 
1  To  mend  or  patch  clothes  clumsily.  Dry  dm. 
9.  To  mend  any  thing  awkwardly.  Hudibrai. 

3  To  put  together  unsuitably.  Dryden. 

4  To  mark  with  botches.  Garth. 
BOTCHER,  t.   [fromoolcA.]   A  mender  of  old 

clothes.  Hiutibrat. 
BOTCHY.u.  [from  ftotcA.]  Marked  with  botches. 

Shakttptare. 

BOTH,  a.  [bum,  baton,  Sax.]   The  two;  the  one 
And  the  other.  Hooker, 
BOTH.  eonj.    As  well.  Dryden. 
BOTHY O ID,  o.    [jSbJfuoiii*.]   Having  the  form 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Woodward. 
BOTS.  t.  A  species  of  small  worms  in  the  entrails 
of  horses.  Shakespeare. 
BOTTLE,  s.    [boulexlle,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  vessel  of  glass,  or  other  matter,  with 
a  nairow  mouth.  King. 
9  A  quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into  •  bottle; 

•  quart.  Spectator. 
3  A  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundlrd  up.  Shak. 
To  BOTTLE,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  enclose 
in  bottles.  Sw{ft. 
BO'TTLEFLOWER,  «.    A  plant. 
BOTTLESCREW,  s.  [from  bottle  and  screw.]  A 
screw  to  pull  out  the  cork.  Swift. 
BOTTOM,  s.    [6ot*%  Sax.] 
1  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing. 
9  The  ground  under  the  water.  Dryden. 

3  The  foundation  ;  the  groundwork.  Atterbury. 

4  A  dale ;  a  valley.  Bentley. 
»  The  deepest  pun.  Locke. 

6  Bound  ,  limit.  Shaketpeare. 

7  The  extent  of  any  man's  capacity.  Shak. 

8  The  last  resort.  Addison. 

9  A  vessel  for  navigation.  Norris. 

10  A  chance ;  an  adventure.  Clarendon 


BOW 


J  t  A  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together.  Afort. 

[from  the  noun.] 
1  To  brild  upon  ;  to  Ax  upon  as  a  support.  Alt. 


To  nOTTOM.e.o.  [from 
1  To  brild  upon  ;  to  fix  upi 
-9  To  wind  upon  something. 


9  To  wind  upon  something 
To  BOTTOM,  c.  u.  To  rest 


Shakespeare 
as  its  ultimate 

support.  Locke. 
BOTTOMED,  a.    Having  a  bottom. 
BOTTOMLESS,  a.    [from  bottom.]   Wanting  a 
bottom  t  fathomless.  Milton. 
BOTTOMRY,  $.   (In  commerce.)  The  act  of 

borrowing  money  on  a  ship's  bottom. 
BOUD,  s.   An  insect  which  breed*  in  malt. 
To  BOCgB,  v.  n.    [boure,  Fr.]   To  swell  out. 
BOUGH,  t.   [Jog,  Sax.]   An  arm  or  large  shoot 
of  a  tree. 

BOUGHT.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  to  buy. 
BOUGHT,  s.    [from  to  low.] 

I  A  twist ;  a  link ;  a  knot. 

9  A  flexure. 

BOUI'LLON,*  *.   (In  farriery.)  An  excrescence 
of  flesh  on  the  frush  of  a  horse's  foot.  Ath. 
BOULDER  Walls,  s.  Walls  built  of  round  flint 
or  pebbles,  laid  In  •  strong  mortar. 
OU'LTING-M ILL,*  $.  [from  fcmfctagand  mill.] 
A  mill  to  separate  the  flour  from  the  bran.^fsA. 
To  BOUNCE,  r.u. 

1  To  fall  or  fly  against  any  thing  with  great  force, 
so  as  to  rebound.  Swtjt. 
9  To  spring ;  to  make  a  sudden  leap.  Add'**. 

3  To  make  a  sudden  noise.  Sw\ft. 

4  To  boast  •,  to  bully. 

5  To  be  bold,  or  *trong.  Shakespnrc. 
BOUNCE*  i.   [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  strong  sudden  blow.  DryUen. 
9  A  sudden  crack,  or  noise.  Guy. 
3  A  boau  ;  a  threat :  in  low  language. 
BO'UN CER,  s.  [from  bounce.]  A  boaster ;  a  bmly  j 


BOUND, «.   [from  Wad.] 
1  A  limit:  a  boundary. 
«  A  limit  by  which  any 


n.] 


.4 (til  i  i on . 
of  Piety. 


3  A  leap;  a  jump)  a  spring. 

4  A  rebound. 

7b  BOUND,  v.  n.    [from  the 

l  To  limit }  to  terminate. 

9  To  restrain  ;  to  confine. 
To  BOUND,  v.  u.   [ bomlx r,  Fr.] 

l  To  jump;  to  spring.  Pope, 

9  To  rvbound  ;  to  flv  hack.  Shake* pro  re. 
To  BOUND,  r.  a.   Tn  make  to  bound.  Sko*esp. 
BOUND.   The  participle  passive  of  fed.  • 
BOUND,  a.    [a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.] 
Destined ;  intending  to  come  to  any  place. 

Dryden. 

BO'UNDARY,  s.   [from  bound.]  Limit ,  bound. 

Rogers. 

BO*  UN  DEN.   The  participle  passive  of  btnd. 

BCUN  DING-STONE,  Is.   A  stone  to  play  with. 

BO'UN  D-STONB,        J  ftryden. 

BO'UN  DLES  NESS,  #.    [from  ICWrffSSS  ]  Ex- 
emption from  limits.  Sooth . 

BOUNDLESS,  a.  [from  bound.]  Unliraiteo;  un- 
conflned.  South. 

BOUNTEOUS,  o.  [from  bounty.]  Liberal;  kind; 
generous ;  munificent.  Dryden. 

BCPUNTKOURLY,  od.    Liberally.  Dryten. 

BOUNTEOUS  NESS,  ».    ffrom  bounteous.]  Mu- 
nificence i  liberality;  kindness.  f  taints. 

BO'UNTIFUL,  o.  [from  bounty  una  full.]  Libe- 
ral ;  generous ;  munificent.  Taylor. 

BO'UNTI  FULLY,  od.   Liberally.  Donne. 

BO'UNTI FULNESS,  s.   [from  bountiful.]  The 
quality  of  being  bountiful  •,  generosity. 

BO'UNTI  HEAD,  \s.   Goodness,  virtue:  out  of 

BO'UNTI  HOOD,  |    use.  Spenser. 

BO'UNTY,  t.  [bouts'.  Ft.]  Generosity ;  liberalily  ; 
munificence.  Hooker. 

To  BO'URGEON,  v.  n.    [bourgcowner,  Fr.]  To 
sprout ;  to  shoot  into  " 

BOURN,  s.    [borne,  ¥r.] 
1  A  bound  ;  a  limit. 
9  A  brook  ;  a  torrent. 

To  BOUSE,  t.  u.  [ottyseu,  Dutch.]  To  drink  Uv- 
ishly:  to  tope.  Spenser. 

BOU'SY,  a.    [from  bouse.]    Drunken.  King. 

BOUT,  s.   ftoita.  Iul.]   A  turn  ;  as  much  of  an 
action  as  is  performed  at  one  time.  Sidneu. 

B&UTEFEU.s.    [French.]   An  incendiary. 


BO-ITISALE,  s.    A  sale  at  a  c» 
To  BOW,  v.  u.    [bugen,  Sax.] 

1  To  bend ;  to  inflect.  Locke. 

9  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  respect  or  sub- 
mission. Isaiah. 

3  To  bend,  or  incline,  in  condescension.  Eccle. 

4  To  depress ;  to 
To  BOWVr.  u. 

I  To  bend  ;  to  i 
9  To  make  a  reverence. 

3  To  stoop.  Judges. 

4  To  sink  under  pressure.  Isaiah. 
BOW,  s.    [from  the  verb.]  An  act  of  reverence 

or  submission  by  bending  the  body.  Swift. 
BOW,  i.  [pronounced  bo.] 
1  An  instrument  of  war.  AUeync. 
9  A  coloured  arvh  in  the  cloud*.  Generis. 

3  The  instrument  with  which  string-instruments 
are  struck.  Dryden. 

4  The  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slip-knot. 

»  A  yoke.  Shakespeare. 

6  Bow  of  a  ship.  That  part  of  her  which  begins 
at  the  loof,  and  compassing  ends  of  the  stern, 
and  ends  at  the  stern  most  parts  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

BOWHENT,  a.  Crooked.  Milton. 
BOW-HAN  D,  s.  The  band  that  draws  the  bow. 

Spenser. 

BOW-LE'UGED,  «.    Having  crooked  legs. 


BUW-SHOT,  i.   The  space  which  an  arrow  may 
from  the  bow.  Boyle. 


pa»»  in  its  flight 


BOWELS,  s.    [boyaux,  Fr.] 
1  Intestines  i  the  vessel*  and 
body. 


within  the 
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Clarendon. 
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BRA 

♦  The  inner  parts  of  any  thing. 
5  Tenderness ;  compassion. 

BCW'EK,  $.    [from  buaga.)  AO 

hranrhe »  twined  and  bent. 
BOW  ER.  ».   [from  bow.] 

at  the  rviw  of  •  ship. 
To  BCWEH.  r.  a-    [from  the  noun.l   To  em- 

b»w»er  i  to  encl«>»e.  Skakeipeare. 
BOWERY,  a.    [from  bower.]   Full  of  bower.. 

TicM. 

BOWL,  i.    [Mu,  Welsh.] 
i  A  «rae*l  to  hold  liquid*,  rather  wide  than  deep. 

•  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing. 
9  A  basin,  or  fountain. 

BOWL,  s.    [eosfe,  Fr.l    A  round 
may  be  rolled  along  the  ground. 
To  BOWL.  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  roll  as  a  bowl. 

9  To  pelt  with  any  thing  rolled.  Skakctpeare. 

BOWLDER-STONES,  s.  Lumps  or  fragments  of 
stone  or  marble,  rounded  by  being  tumbled  to 
sod  acain  by  the  water.  Woodward. 

BOWLER,  s.    [from  bowl.]   He  that  plays  at 


BRA 


Swift. 


LEGGED,*  a. 
rWWLINB,  s.    A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle 

oar*  of  the  outside  of  a  tail. 
BOW  LING- GREEN,  «•   [from  bowl  and  green.] 
A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept  smooth  for  bowl* 
ers.  Benlley. 
BOWMAN,  i.    An  archer.  Jernwia*. 
BOWSPRIT,*  s.   (A  sea  term.)  The  boltsprit ; 
the  nut  that  runs  out  at  the  hand  of  a  ship. 

Aih. 

BOWSPRIT,  ».    BOLTSPRIT:  which  see. 

To  BO'WSSEN,  «.  o.   To  drench  ;  to  soak.  Car. 

BOWSTRING,  s.  The  string  by  which  the  bow 


Drydm. 


Gay. 


,s.   [from  bore.] 
I  An  archer. 

a  One  whene  trade  is  to  make  bows, 
BOX.  s.    [box.  Sax.  baxsti,  Lat.]    A  tree. 
BOX,  s.    [box.  Sax.  baste,  German.] 

t  A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  to  hold 
any  thing.  Pope. 

?  The  chest  into  which  money  given  is  put. 

9  A  seat  to  the  playhouse.  Pope. 
To  BOX,  e.  a.   (from  the  noun.]   To  enclose  in 
a  box.  Swift. 
BOX,  s.  [bock,  a  cheek,  Welsh.]  A  blow  on  the 
head  given  with  the  hand.  Bramkall. 
To  BOX,  v.  n.   [from  the  noon.]  To  fight  with 
the  fist.  |  Spec tn tor. 

BOXEN,  a.    [from  tea.] 
1  Made  of  box. 
*  Retembiing  box. 
BOXER,  i.  [from  box.]    A  man 

his  fist. 
BOY, ». 
I  A  male  child  ;  not  a  girl. 
S  One  in  the  state  of  adc 

than  an  infant.  Drydm 
S  A  word  of  contempt  for  a  young  man.  Locke. 
To  BOY.  p.  a.  To  treat  as  a  boy.  Skakeipeare. 
BOTHOOD.      [from  boy.]  The  state  of  a  boy ; 

the  part  of  life  in  which  we  are  boys.  Swift. 
BOYISH,  a.  [fromaoj.] 
I  Belonging  to  a  boy. 
«  Childish  ;  trifling. 
BOYISHLY,  ad.    Childishly  ;  triflin„. 
BOYISHNESS,  s.  [from  boyisA.]  Childishness } 

BO^W°]S,T,,n[from  boy.]    Puerility}  childish- 
nets.  Dry  dev. 

BF.   An  abbreviation  of  bishop. 
BRA'BBLE,  *.   [brabbeien,  Dutch.]  A  clamorous 
contest ;  a  squabble.  Skakctpeare. 
To  BRA'BBLE,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  cla- 
mour ;  to  contest  nobily. 
BR  VBPLEK,  s.   A  clamorous  noisy  fellow. 
To  BRACE,  r.  o.    [embraner,  Fr.] 
I  To  bind  ;  to  tie  close  with  bandages.  Locke. 
«  To  intend;  to  make  tense. 
BRACE,  f.   [from  the  verb.] 
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adolescence ; 


Dryden. 


of  leather 


1  A  cincture;  a  l 
« That  which  holds  any  tint 
9  BRACES  of  a  root- 
on  which  it  hangs. 
4  Harness. 

%  BRACK,  (In  printing.)  A  crooked  line  enclos- 
ing a  passage  :  as  in  a  triplet. 

0  Warlike  preparation.  Shaketpeare. 
7  Tension  ;  tightness.  Holder. 

BRACE,  s.   A  pair;  a  couple.   It  is  noli 

but  brace,  in  thepluia). 
BRA'CELET,  s.    (bracelet,  Fr.]  An 

for  the  arms. 
BRA'CER.  s.    [from  brace.] 

1  A  cincture  |  a  bandage. 
9  A  medicine  of  constringent  power. 

BRACH.  s.   [braqve,  Fr.]    A  bitch  hound.  Khak. 
BRA'CHIAL,  a.    [brackinm,  Lat.]   Belonging  to 
the  arm. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY,  s.  [froxvc  »nd  >T«t»-j  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  in  a  short  compass. 

GlanriUc. 

BRACK,  s.   A  breach.  Digby. 

BRA'CKET,  s.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  for  the  sup- 
port of  something.  Mot  turner. 

BRA'CKlSH.o.  [brack,  Dutch.]  Salt ;  something 
salt.  Herbert. 

BRA'CKISHNESS,  s.  [from  brocltUb.]  Sattness 
in  a  amall  degree.  Caeyne. 

BRAD,  being  an  initial,  signifies  broad,  spacious, 
from  the  Saxon  brad.  Gibson. 

BRAD,  s.   A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  with. 

Afoion. 

To  BRAG,  r.  a.   [braggereu,  Dutch.]   To  boast  j 

to  display  ostentatiously. 
BRAG,  t.   [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  boast ;  s  proud  expression. 
9  The  thing  boasted.  Milton. 
BRAGGADOCIO,  s.   A  puffing,  swelling,  boast- 


ing fellow. 
BRAGGART,  a. 

ostentatious. 
BRa'GGART,  i. 


[from  brag.] 
[from  brag.] 


Dry  1  en. 
Boastful ;  vainly 


A  boast  er. 

Skakctpeare. 
[from  brag.]  A  boaster.  Sontk. 
[from  brag.]  Without  a  boast ; 


BRA'GGEB,  i. 
BRA'GLESS,  a. 

without  ostentation. 
BRA'GLY,  ad.    [from  brag.] 

may  be  bragged. 
To  BRAID,  s.  a.    [frnrgaa,  Sax.] 

Kher. 
ID,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  A 
of  something  woven  together. 
BRAID,  a.  Deceitful. 
BRAILS,  a.    (Sea  term.) 

through  blocks. 
BRAIN,  s.    [brorgeu,  Sax.] 
I  That  collection  of  vessels  and 


Finely  ;  so  as  it 


To  weave  to- 
MtUon. 
;  a  knot 
Flaw. 


in  the 


9  The  <w<! 
9Th)  JT< 

To  BRAIN, «.  a.  To  daah  out  the  brains  ,  to  kill 
by  beating  out  the  brains.  Pope. 

BRA'INISH.o.  [from  arum.]  Hotheaded ;  fti- 
rioaa.  Skaketpeare. 

BRA'INLESS,  a.    [from  brass.]   Silly.  Hooker. 

BRA'INPAN,  s.  [from  arota  and  paa.]  The  skull 
containing  the  brains.  Dryden. 

BRA'INSlCILa.  (from  brain  and  sic*.]  Addle- 
headed  ;  giddy.  A$cham.  Knollei. 

BRA'JNSICKLY,  ad.   Weakly  j  headily.  Skak. 

BRA'INSICKNESS,  *.  [from  braiastc*.]  Indis- 
cretion |  giddiness. 

BRAKE.  The  pret.  of  break.  Knollet. 

BRAKE,  t.   A  thicket  of  brambles.  Dryden. 

BRAKE,  a. 

1  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 
9  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 

3  A  baker's  kneading  trough. 

4  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle  for  horses. 

&  A  machine  In  which  horses,  unwilling  to  be 
ahod,  are  confined  for  that  operation. 

BRA'KV,  a.  [from  brake.]  Thorny «  prickly, 
rough.  Ben  Jo\ 

BRA'MBLE,  I.   {bremla^  Sax.  tubas,  Ut.] 
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1  A  blackberry  huh  t  raspberry  bush.  Mdler. 
ft  Any  rough  prickly  shrub.  Gay. 
BRA'MBLING,      The  mountain  chaffinch. 
BRA'MIN,*  i.    One  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the 

Roger  t. 

Italian.]  The  huska  of  corn 


>le  of 


BRAN?/.  C 

ground. 
BRANCH.  s.    [tranche.  Fr.] 
1  TU«  shoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main 


t  Any  distinct  article.  Rogers. 
S  Any  part  that  shoots  out  from  the  rest.  Hal. 
4  A  smaller  river  running  into  a  larger.  Raleigh, 
i  Any  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a  collateral 
line.  Carrie. 

0  The  offspring ;  the  descendant.  Crathaw. 

1  The  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 


the 


Milton. 


Bacon. 
Spenser. 


Fulness 


Shakespeare . 


To  BRANCH,  e.  •. 
t  To  spread  in 
4  To  spread  into  separate 

3  To  speak  diffusively. 

4  To  have  horns  shoo 
To  BRANCH,  *.«u 

1  To  divide  as  into  branches. 

9  I'o  adorn  with  sprigs  of  needlework. 
BRA'NCHER,  ».    (from  branch.] 

1  That  shoots  out  into  branches. 

ft  [Branchier,  Fr.]    A  young  hawk. 
BRA'NCHINESS,  ».    [from  aruacAy.] 

of  branches. 
BRA'NCHLESS,  a.  [from 

1  Without  shoots  or  boughs. 

9  Naked 

BRA  NCHY,  a.  [from  aruacA.]  Full  of  branches ; 

spreadisig.  .  Watts. 
BRAND,  s     [brand,  Sox.] 

I  A  stick  lighted,  or  At  to  be  lighted.  Dryden. 
t  [Brando,  Ital.  braadar,  Ruuick.]  A  sword.  Milt. 
9  A  thunderbolt.  Granville. . 

4  A  mark  mode  by  burning  a  criminal  with  •  hot 
iron  }  a  stigma.  Bacon. 

5  Any  note  of  infamy.  Dryden. 
To  BRAND,  ».  a.    [arasidea,  Dutch.]   To  mark 

with  a  brand,  or  note  of  infamy.  ^(terbary. 
BRA'N  DEL  M.*t.  (In  the  Roman  church.)  A  re- 
lick  ;  a  bit  of  cloth  said  to  have  been  touched  by 
Hie  body  of  some  departed  saint  or  martyr. 
BRA'N  DGOOSE,  s.   A  kind  of  wild  fowl. 
To  BRA'N  DISH,  r.  a.    [from  brand,  a  sword.] 
I  To  wave,  or  shake,  as  a  weapon.  Smith. 
ft  To  play  with  ;  to  flourish.  Locke. 
BRA'N  D- 1  RON,*  «.  [from  brand  and  iron.  J  An 
iron  to  brand  a  criminal ;  an  iron  frame  to  set 
a  vessel  upoo,  over  the  fire.  Ash. 
BRA'N DLING,  s.   A  worm.  Walton. 
BRA'N  DY,  s.  A  strong  liquor  distilled  from  wine. 

Smft. 

BRA'NGLE,  s.  A  squabble ;  wrangle.  Swift. 
To  BRA'NGLE,  ».  m.  To  wrangle.  Sanft. 
BR  AN  K,  s.  Buckwheat.  Mortimer. 
BRA'NNY,  a.  [from  bran.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance  of  bran.  H  it* man. 

BRA'SEN,  a.   [from  6r«u.]    Made  of  brass.  It 

is  now  less  properly  written  brazen. 
BR  A'S  I ER,  i.  [fromaeass.] 
l  A  manufacturer  that  works  in  brass.  Stair. 
9  A  pan  to  hold  coals 
BRA'SIL.  or  BRA'ZI 
commonly  sup 
nated,  because Wtrst  br 
BRASS,  s.  [bras.  Sax.] 
1  A  yellow  metal,  made  by 

lapis  oil  .nn maris. 
1  Impudence. 

BRA'SSl  COURT,**.  (In  the  manage.)  A  horse 
whose  fore  legs  are  bent  naturally.  Scott. 
BRA'SSlNESS,s.  [from  brauy.]  An 

like  brass ;  some  quality  of  I 
BRVSSY.a.  [from  iVass.t 

I  Partaking  of  brass. 
19  Hard  as  brass. 
S' Impudent. 

BR  AST,  part.  a.  [from  aarsi.] 

obsolete. 
BRAT,  f.  [bratt.  Sax.  a  blanket.] 
1  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt. 
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*A'ZIL,  ».  An 
jposcd  to  have  b 


American  wood, 
thiMdenomt- 
Bra.ii. 


with 


;  broken ■ 
Spenser. 


murders  for 
Guy. 


BRE 

ft  The  progeny  ;  the  offspring. 
BRAVA'DO.  s.    A  boost ;  a  brag. 
BRAVE,  u.  [orore,  Fr.] 

I  Courageous ;  daring  ;  bold. 

t  Gallantt  having  a  noble  mien. 

3  Magnificent ,  grand. 

4  Excellent ;  noble.  Dxgby. 
BRAVE,  s.  [leave,  Fr.]  *  * 

I  A  hector;  a  man  daring  beyond  decency  or 
discretion.  Dryden. 

9  A  boa«t ;  a  challenge.  Shakespeare. 
To  BRAVE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  defy ;  to  challenge.  Dryden. 

9  To  carry  a  boasting  appearance  of.  Bacon. 
BRA'VELY,  ad.  [from  6r«*e.]  In  a  brave  man- 
net;  courageously;  gallantly.  Dryden. 
BRA'VERY.  t.  [from  bra**.] 

I  Courage ;  magnanimity. 

4  Splendour;  magnificence. 

3  Show  ;  ostentation. 

BBA/VO,  s.'[6roao,"ltal.]  A 

To  BRAWL,  «.  a.  [brxmiller,  Fr.] 

1  To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently.  Watte. 

9  To  speak  loudly  and  indecently.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  make  a  noise.  Shakespeare. 
BRAWL,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Quarrel ;  noise  ; 
scurrility. 

BRAWL,*  $.  A  king  of  France  in  Queen 
beth's  time.  Skakt 
BRA'WLER,  ».  [from  brawl.]  A  wrangler. 
BRAWN,  t.  [Of  unceruin  etymology.] 
I  The  fleshy  or  musculous  part  of  the  body.  Peach. 
9  The  arm,  so  called  from  its  being  musculous. 

x  Shak0tpeure. 

3  Bulk  ;  muscular  strength.  Dryde*. 

4  The  flesh  of  a  boar.  Mvrtsmer, 
»  A  boar. 

BRA'WNER,  s.  [from  •roam.]  A  boar  killed  for 

the  table.  King. 
BRA'WNINESS,  «.  [from  araaay.]   Strength  4 

hardness.  L»cke. 
BR  A' W  NY,  a.  [from  broum.]  Musculous;  fleshy; 

bulky.  Dryden. 
To  BRAY, c.  a.  [bratan.  Sax.]  To  pound,  or  grind 

small. 

To  BRAY,  e. «.  [braire,  Fr.] 
I  To  moke  a  noise  as  an  ass. 
9  To  make  an  offeusivc  nuise. 
BRAY,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  voice  of  an  ass. 
9  A  harsh  noi»c. 
BRA'YER,  s.  [from  bray.] 
I  One  that  brays  like  an  ass. 
9  (With  printers,  from 

tn  temper  the  ink. 
To  BRAZE,  v.  a.  [from  bratt  ] 
t  To  solder  with  braas.  Moxon. 
4  To  harden  to  impudence.  Shakespeare . 

BRA'ZEN.  m.  [from  brass.]   See  BRASEN 
I  Made  of  brass. 
9  Proceeding 


Chapman. 
Dryden. 


3  Impudent. 

To  BRA'ZEN,  c.  n.  To  be  impudent ,  to  bully 


BR  A'ZEN  FACE, «.  [from 


nt 


Arbutkmot. 
and  /«ee.)  An 
Shakespeare. 


impudei 

BRA'ZEN  FACED,  a.  [from  brazen/ace.]  impu- 
dent ;  shameless.  Dryden. 
BRA'ZEN  NESS,  s.  [from  ftraxea.] 
I  Appearance  like  brass. 
4  Impudence. 

BRA'ZIKR,*.  See  BR4SIER.  Siri/t. 
BREACH,  «.  [from  break j  breche,  Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  breaking  any  thing.  Shaketpeir*. 

9  The  state  of  being  broken.  Shakesp 

3  A  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  battery. 

4  The  violation  of  a  law  or  contract.  South, 

5  An  opening  in  a  coast.  Spenser. 

6  Difference  ,  quarrel.  Clarendon. 
1  Infraction  ;  injury.  Clarendon. 

BREAD,  s.  [bread,  Sax.] 
I  Food  made  of  ground  com.  Arbutknot. 
9  Food  in  general.  Philips, 
i  Support  wf  life  at  large. 
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RREAD-CHl'PPER,  s.  [from  oread  and  earn.]  A 

baker**  •errant ;  an  under  butler.  Shakespmre. 
BREAD  CORN,  a.  [from  bmd  and  com.]  Corn 

of  which  bread  it  made.  Hnyvard. 
BREADTH,  s.  [from  iwuod.l  The  measure  of  any 

plain  superficies  from  side  to  side. 
To  BREAK,  e.g.  pret.  broke  or  brake  i 

brake  <it  broken.  [BreccH*.  Sax.j 
1  To  part  by  violence. 

*  To  burst  or  open  by  force 
3  To  pierce  ;  to  divide. 
4To  destroy  by  violence. 
3  To  barter ;  to  make  breaches  or  raps  in 

•  To  crush  or  destroy  the  strength  ui  the  body. 

TilloUon. 

7 To  sink  or  appal  the  spirit. 

8  To  erwh  ;  to  shatter. 

9  To  weaken  the  mental  faculties. 


Mark. 
Hurntt. 


Bumrt. 

S\ak 


II  To  make  bankrupt. 
H  To  discard  ;  to  dismiss, 
u  To  crack  or  open  the  skin. 
14  To  violate  a  contract  or  promise. 
L»To  infringe  a  law. 
)5To  U/>p;  to 
17  To  intercept. 
*5  To  interrupt, 
la  To  separate 


Philips. 
Dryden. 
FelUm. 
May. 


Swtft. 

Dryden. 
Skakeiptare. 

Dryden. 
Shaketpeare. 
Drydrn. 
Dryden. 
Atterbury. 
CaUter. 


92  To  open 
U  To  brtak  tar  hack. 


Bacon. 
o  disable  one's  fortune. 

Shakespeare. 
94  To  break  a  deer.   To  cut  it  up  at  table. 
55  To  area* /ast.   To  eat  the  first  time  in 

96  To  break  ground.    To  open  trenches. 

97  To  break  the  heart.   To  destroy  with  grief. 

»  To  break  the  neck.   To  lux,  or  put  out  the  neck 
joints.  Shakespeare. 
i9  To  break  of.   To  preclude  by  some  obstacle 


Idc  n  i  y  i  it  ( c  rpoccd* 

50  To  break  up.    To  dissolve.  Arbuthnot. 

51  To  brtak  up.  To  open  ;  to  lay  open.  ff'uod. 

33  To  break  up.  To  separate  or  disband.  Knolies. 
S3  To  break  upon  the  \eheel.    To  punish  by  stretch* 

ing  a  criminal  upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking 
his  bones  with  hats. 

34  To  break  wnd.  Togive  vent  to  wind  in  the  body. 
To  BREAK,  v.  a. 

1  To  part  in  two.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  burst.  Dryden 

3  To 

4  To 

5  To  open 

6  To  burst  forth;  to  exclaim.  Shakespeare. 

7  To  become  bankrupt.  Pope. 
•  To  decline  in  health  and  strength.  Sunjt. 
9  To  issue  out  with  vehemence.  Pope. 

10  To  make  way  with  some  kind  of  suddenness  or 
violence.  Hooker. 

11  To  come  to  an  explanation.  Ren  Joruon. 


spread  by  dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock.  Pope 
open,  and  discharge  matter.  Harvey 
i  open  as  the  morning.  Donne 
exclaim.  i 


It  To  »  lo  befriends  no  longer. 


u  To  brtak  in.  To  enter  unexpectedly.  Addison. 
Ji  To  break  loose.  To  escape  from  captivity.  Mil. 
1C  To  'teak  >f.  To  delist  suddenly.  Taylor. 
J7  To  break  offjrom.  To  part  from  with  violence. 

Shakespeare. 

II  To  break  oat.  To  discover  itself  in  sudden  ef- 
fects. South. 
la  To  break  oat.  To  have  eruptions  from  the  body. 
90  To  break  oat.  To  become  dissolute.  Dryien. 
ti  To  break  up.   To  cease    to  intermit.  Bacon. 

92  Tn  break  up.    To  dissolve  itself.  Watts. 

93  T.  break  up.   To  begin  holidays.  Shakespeare. 

94  To  break  Kith.  To  part  friendship  with  any. 

South. 

BRKAK,  •.  (from  the  verb.] 
1  State  of  be  ng  broken  ;  opening.  Knolles. 
9  A  pau«e  ;  an  interruption, 
t  A^line  drawn,  noting  that  the  sense  is  suspend- 

s.  [from  break.1 
'    any  thing. 

bv  rocks  or  sandbanks. 

7* 


BRE 

To  BRE'AKFAST,  ».  a.  [from  break  and  fasi.1  To 
eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day.  Prwr 
BRE'AKFAST,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  first  meal  in  the  day.  Watton 
9  The  thine  eaten  at  the  first  meal.  Lxxke. 
\  A  meal,  or  food  in  general.  Dryden. 
BKE'AKNECK.      A  steep  place endangcr.iigThe 
neck.  Shakespeare. 
BRE'AKPROM  ISE,  s.   One  that  mak«  a  practice 
of  breaking  ins  promise.  Shakespeare. 
RRE'AKVOW,  i    He  that  practises  Use  bVcach 

of  VOSTS. 

BREAM,  s.  [brene,  Fr.]  The  name  of  a  I 
BREAST,  /.  ^irrrost.  Sax.] 
I  The  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  bet 

the  neck  and  bellv.  / 
9  The  dugs  or  teau  of  women  which  contain  the 

milk.  Joo. 

3  The  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the  neck,  be- 
tween tbe  forelegs. 

4  The  heart  i  the  conscience.  Dryden. 
i  The  scat  of  the  passions.  Cowley. 

To  BRF.AiiT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  meet  in 
front.  Shakespeare. 
BRE'ASTBONE,  s.  Trroro  brratt  aod  s^.jf  Tnc 

bone  of  the  breast :  the  sternum. 
BRE'ASTHIGH.  a.    Up  to  the  breast.  Sidney. 
BRE'ASl  KNOT.  s.    A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribandi 


worn  by  «... 

BRE'ASTPLATE,  s.  Armour  for  the  breast.  Cow. 
BRE'ASTPLOt  GH.  s.   A  plough  used  for  parmg 
turf,  driven  by  the  breast.  Mortimer. 
BRE'ASTWORK,  s.   A  work  thrown  up  as  high 
as  the  breast  of  the  defendants.  Clarendon. 
BREATH,  r.  [orotae,  Sax.} 
I  The  air  drawn  in  and  ejected  out  of  the  body 
by  living  animals.  SAa*er/»e«re. 
«  Life.  Dryilcti. 

3  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely.  i>ry. 

4  Respite;  pause  j  relaxation.  SaaAe^ieure. 
»  Breeze )  moving  air.  Addison. 
6  A  single  act ;  an  instant.  Dryden. 

BREATHABLE,  s.  [from  breath,]  That  may  be 

breathed. 
To  BREATHE,  v.  n.  [from  orvaiA.] 
I  To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs; 


Pop*. 
Shakcrpeare. 


to  inspire  and  expire. 
9  To  live. 

3  To  take  breath;  to  rest. 

4  To  pass  as  air. 
To  BREATHE,  o.o. 

I  To  inspire  into  one's  own  body,  and  expire 
out  of  it.  Dryden. 
9  To  inject  by  breathing.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

3  To  eject  by  breathing.  Spectator. 

4  To  exercise ;  to  keep  in  breath.  Shakespeare, 
b  To  move  or  actuate  by  breath.  Prior. 

6  To  utter  privately.  Shaketpeare. 

7  To  give  air  or  vent  to. 
BRE'ATHER,  s.  ffrom  oreaMe.] 

I  One  that  breathes  or  lives.  Sk 

9  One  that  utters  any  thing. 

3  An  inspirer;  one  that  animates  or  infuses  by 
inspiration.  *  Aorris. 

BRE'ATHING,  s.  [from  oresuae.] 

I  Aspiration;  secret  prayer.  Prior. 

9  Breathing  place;  vent.  Dryden. 
BRE' ATH LESS.  a.  [from  treat*.] 

I  One  out  of  breath ;  spent  with  labour.  Drydtn. 

9  Dead.  •  Prwr. 

BRED.  The  participle  passive  of  to  breed. 
BREUK.  t.    See  BRAID. 
BREECH,  s.  [supposed  from  onrcoa.  Sax. 

I  The  lower  part  of  the  body. 

9  Breeches. 

3  The  hinder  part  ol 
To  BREECH,  r.  a.  [from  1 

l  To  put  into  breeches. 

9  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech)  as,  to  breech 
a  gun. 

BRE'ECHES.  i.  [or*c,  Saxa] 
I  The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part 

of  the  body.  Ska 
9  To  wear  the  breeches,  is,  in  a  wife,  to  i 
authority  of  the  husband.  L'l 
To  BREED,  r.  a.  [6r«t(sra,  8a*.] 
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Spectator. 
Raleigh. 
Bentfey. 


BRI 

I  To  procreate  ;  to  generate.  Roscommon. 
t  To  produce  front  one'*  stir.  Lot  he. 

3  To  occasion ,  to  cause  ;  to  produce.     Ast  ham. 

4  To  contrive    to  hatch;  to  plot.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  give  birth  to.  Hooker. 
<J  To  educate  ;  to  form  by  education.  Dryden. 
7  To  bring  up ;  to  take  care  of.  Dryden. 

To  BREED,  v.  n. 
I  To  bring  young. 

«  To  be  increased  by  new  production 

3  To  he  produced ;  to  have  birth. 

4  To  rai»e  a  breed. 
DREED,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  cast;  a  Kind.  Roscommon. 
9  Progeny ;  offspring.  S*ake*p*are. 

5  A  number  produced  at  once ;  a  hatch.  Grew. 
BHE'EDBATE,  *.  [from  breed  and  bate.]  Ooe 

that  breeds  quarrels.  Shakespeare. 
BRE'EDER,  «.  [from  breed,'] 
I  That  which  produces  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
«The  person  which  brings  up  another.  Ascham. 

3  A  female  that  is  prolific*.  Shakespeare. 

4  One  that  takes  care  to  raise  a  breed.  Temple. 
DAE' EDI NU,  s.  [from  breed.] 

l  Education ;  instruction  ;  qualification 
v  Manners ;  knowledge  of 
3  Nurture. 

BREESE,  i.  [fcrioso,  Sax.] 
BREEZE,  s.  [brexxm,  Ital . ] 


ind. 


BRE'EZY,  o.  [from  breeze.] 
!ME, 


Shah. 

Swift. 
Mtlton. 

A  stinging  fly. 
A  gentle  gale  :  a  soft 
Raleigh. 


Fanned  with  gales. 

Pope. 


Cruel;  sharp:  not  used.  Spenser, 
i,  a.   Burnt :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
BRET,  s.   A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 
BRETH REN.   The  plural  of  frrotaer. 
BRE'VIARY,  s.  [omriosre,  Fr.] 
I  An  abridgment i  an  epitome.  Ayliffe. 
«  The  book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the 


A  short  com  pen- 
An  aoorevia- 


mg 

church  of  Rome. 
B RE' VI AT,  t.  [arwif,  Lat.] 

dium. 

BRE'VIATURE,  s.  [frrewo,  Lat.] 

tion. 

DKK'VlEH,  t.   A  particular  site  of  small  Utter 

used  in  printing. 
BREVITY,  s.   [brevitas,  Lat.) 

shortness* 
To  BREW,  v.a.  [brouven,  Dutch.] 
I  To  make  liquors  by 


•  To  put  into 

3  To  mingle. 

4  To  contrive ; 
To  BREW,  r.n 


edients. 
Milton. 
Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare. 
Wotton. 


to  plot. 

To  perform  the  office  of  a  brewer. 

Shakespeare. 

BREW,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Manner  of  brewing  ; 
thing  brewed.  Aaron. 

B  RE' WAGE,  t.  [from  are*.]  Mixture  of  various 
things.  Shakespeare. 

BRE'WER,  [from  brew.]  A  man  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  make  beer.  TiUotso*. 

BRE'WHOUSE,  s.  [from  brew  and  house.]  A 
house  appropriated  to  brewing.  Bacon. 

BRE'WING.s.  [from  6reir.]  Quantity  of  liquor 
brewed  at  once.  Bacon. 

BRE'W  is,  t.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling 
fat  pottage,  made  of  salted  meat. 

BRIBE,  i.  [bribe,  Fr.  originally  signifies  a  piece 
of  bread.]  A  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment, or  corrupt  the  conduct.  trailer . 

To  BRIBE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gain  by 
bribes  j  to  give  rewards  for  bad  purposes. 

BRI  BER,  s.  [from  bribe.]  One  that  pays  for  cor- 
rupt  practice*.  South. 

BRl'BERY,  s.  The  crime  of  giving  or  taking 
rewards  for  bad  practices.  Bacon. 

BRICK,  s.  [brick,  Dutch.] 
1  A  mass  of  burnt  clay  for  builders.  Addison. 
%  A  loaf  shaped  like  a  brick. 

7b  BRICK,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay  with 
bricks.  'stcift. 

BRI'CKBAT,  s.  [from  brxck  and  tat.]  A  piece  of 
brick.  Bacon. 

BRI'CKCLAY,  s.  [from  britk  and  clay.]  Clay 
used  for  making  bricks.  IVoodvard. 
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BRITK  LU  ST,  s.  [from  brick  and  dust.]  Dust 

made  by  pounding  bricks.  Sptctator. 
BRICK  KILN,*  i.  [from  brick  and  kiln.]  A  kiln 

for  burning  bricks.  Ask. 
BR  IM  "K  LAYER,  s.  [from  erica  and  lay.]  A  brick. 

masnn.  Donne. 
BRI'CKMAKER,  s.  [from  brick  and  i 

whose  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 
BRl'DA L.  a.  [from  orufe  ]  Belonging  to  a 

ding;  nuptial;  connubial. 
RRI'DAL,*.   The  nuptial  festival. 
BRIDE,  i.  [bryd,  Sax.]  A  woman  newly  married. 

Smith. 

BRI'DEBED,  «.  [from  bride  and  bed.]  Marriage 
bed.  Prior. 
BUl'DECAKE,  s.  [from  bride  and  cake.]  A  cake 
distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  B.Jum. 
BRl'DEGROOM,  f.   [from  bride  and  groom.]  A 
newly  married  man.  Dryden. 
BRI'DEM  EN,    >  s.  The  attendants  on  the  bride 
HRI'DEM  AIDS.  )     and  bridegroom. 
BRI'DESTAKE,  s.   A  post  set, in  the  ground  to 
dance  rou  nd  at  a  w  cod  i  n  g .  Ben  Jon  son. 

BRI'DEWELL,  s.  [The  palace  built  by  St.  Bride's 
or  Bridgefs-well,  was  turned  into  a  workhouse.] 
A  house  of  correction.  Spectator. 
BRIDGE,  s.  [trie.  Sax.] 
I  A  building  raised  over  water  for  the  conre- 
nience  of  passage.  Dryden. 
t  The  upper  part  of  the  note.  Bacon. 
3  The  supporter  of  the  strings  in  ft  ringed  instru- 
ments of  musick. 
To  BRIDGE,  v.o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

bridge  over  any  place. 
BRI  DLE,  t.  [bride,  Fr.] 
1  The  headstall  and  reins  by  which  a  lmrsc  it 
restrained  and  governed.  Dryden. 
a  A  restraint ;  a  curb ;  a  check.  Clarendon. 
To  BR  I' DLL,  r.  a.  [from  the  nouo.] 
I  To  guide  by  a  bridle.  Addison. 
9  To  put  •  bridle  on  any  thing.  Prior. 
3  To  restrain  ;  to  govern.  Waller. 
To  BRI'DLE,  v.  n.   To  hold  up  the  head. 
BRI'DLEHAND,  s.  The  hand  which  hold*  the 

bridle  in  riding. 
BRIEF,  a.  [bretis,  Lat.] 
I  Short ,  concise. 
9  Contracted  ;  narrow. 
BRIEF,  *.  [brief,  Dutch.] 
1  A  writing  of  any  kind.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  short  extract,  or  epitome.  Bacon. 

3  The  writing  given  the  pleaders,  containing  the 
case.  Sxc'ft. 

4  Letters  patent,  giving  licence  to  a  charitable 
collection  for  any  loss. 

5  (In  musick.)  A  measure  of  quantity,  which 
contains  two  strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and 
as  many  up.  Harris. 

BRI'EFLY,  ad.  [from  brief']  Concisely;  in  few 


BRI'EFNESS.s.  [from  brief.]  Conciseness:  short- 
ness. Camden. 

BRI'ER,  s.  A  plant ;  the  dog-rose.  Drayton. 

BRl'ERY,  o.  [from  brier.]  Rough  ;  thorny;  full 
of  briers. 

BRIG,  and  possibly  also  BRI  X,  is  derived  from 
6ricg ,  Sax.  a  bridge.  Gibson. 
BRI'GADB,  I.  [brigade,  Fr.]  A  division  offerees; 

a  body  of  men.  Philips . 

BRI'GADE  Afojor  *  s.  [from  brigade  and  wo/or.  J 
An  officer  uuder  the  brigadier:  one  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  command  of  a  brigade.  Ash. 
BRIGADI'ER  General.    An  officer  next  in  order 

below  a  major-general. 
BRI'GAND,  s.  [brigand.  Ft.]  A  robber ;  or*  be. 
longing  to  a  band  of  i 


Bkl'GANDlNE,  \  ,  rfrrim  .  , 
BRI'GANTINE,  )**  C'rom  ftrtfMsJ.] 

I  A  light  vessel,  such  as  has  been  formerly  used 
by  corsairs  or  pirates.  Otvay. 

9  A  coat  of  mail. 
BRIGHT,  a.  [beort,  Sax.] 

I  Shining;  full  of  URht. 

•  Clear;  transpicuous. 

3  Clear ;  evident. 

4  Resplendent  with  charms. 


Walls. 


zed  by  Google 


BRI 

S  Illustrious;  ss,  a  bright  rrign. 
fl  Witty ;  acute «  a*,  a  ArtfAt  genius. 
7«  BRl'GHTEN,  a.  a.  [from  frrifftl.] 
I  To  snake  bright ;  to  make  to  shine.     Dry  dm. 


9  To  make  luminous  by  ) 
S  To  make  gay ,  or  alert. 
4  To  make  illustrious, 
s  To  make  acute  or  witty. 

i.e.*.  To 


W'GHTLY,  erf.  [from  ArigAt.]  Splendidly , 
with  losture.  Pope. 


without.  PA. 
Mdion 
Svtfl. 


I  to  clear 

P 


Sonth. 


JHTNESS,  $.  [from  ArigAi.] 
1  Last  re ;  splendour. 
4  Acutencaa. 

ERI'LLIANCY,  «.    [from  brilliant."} 
iplewdour. 

BRI'LLIAN T.  a.  [Arillaut,  Fr.]  Shining;  spark- 
ling, full  of  lustre.  Dorset. 
■fcPLLlANT,  f.  A  diamond  of  the  (Inest  cut.  Dry. 
BRl'LLI  ANTN ESS,  s.   [from  ariUiaatO  Bplen- 

dour;  rusture. 
BUM;  s.  [ansa,  Icelandish.] 
l  The  edge  of  any  thing. 
«  The  u.  per  edge  of  any 
1  The  top  of  any  liquor.  Jos  Aaa. 

«Th»  hank  of  a  fountain.  Drayton. 
To  h'±\ M .  r.  a.  To  ill  to  the  top.  Dryden. 
To  PRIM,  r.  a.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  Pktltpt. 
BRsH  FV  L,  a.  [from  Arim  and >il.]  Full  to  the 
top.  Additon. 
SKl'MFULNESS,  s.  [from  Anm/uf  J  Fulness  to 
the  top.  Skaketpeare, 
BRJ'MMER,  «.  [from  arias.]  A  bowl  full  to  the 


Ml 


I STONE,  f.  Sulphur. 
BRI'af  STONY,  a.  [from  AHeutoee.]  Full  of  brim- 
stoue. 

BRl'NDED,  a.  [aria,  Fr.  a  branch.]  Streaked} 
tabby.  Milton. 
BR  FN  DLE,  s.  [from  crmdad.]  The  state  of  being 

btinded.  Clarissa. 
BRI'N  DLED.  a.  [from  brindle.]  Brinded  ;  streak- 

ed.  Add\  ten. 

BRINE,  s. 

I  Water  impregnated  with  salt.  Bacon. 
Q  The  sea.  Mttton. 
3  Tears.  Skaketpeare. 
BRI'N EPIT,  s.  [from  eriae  and  ait.]  A  pit  of  salt 
water.  Skaketpevre. 
la  BRING,    a.  [Anaga*.  Sax.  pret.  I  brought; 
par t.  paas.  AroagAi :  AroAf,  Sax.] 

1  To  fetch  from  another  place. 

2  To  convey  in  one's  own  hand. 

3  To  produce  ;  to  procure. 
«  To  reduce  }  to  recall. 
I  To  attract ;  to  draw  along. 

6  To  put  into  any  particular  state. 

7  To  lead  by  degrees. 
•  To  recall;  to  summon. 
9 To  induce:  to  prevail  upon. 
*0  To  bring  about.   To  bring  to  pass, 
il  To  brxmg/'frth.  To  give  birth  to. 
11  To  brtng  in.   To  reduce. 


Temple. 
Dryden. 
Ham*. 
Spectator. 
Nevtvn. 
Sici/r. 
Locke. 


H  To  bring  in.  To  introduce. 
M  To  Aviag  off.  To  clear ;  to 
quitted. 


IS  To 

vert 
*6  To  bring  oar 


Ari*g  orcr.  To  draw  to  a  new  party 


To  exhioit  j 
.  To 
To 


Locke. 
Jddi*on. 
Milton. 
S pernor. 
Tatter. 
to  be  ac- 
TtlloUon. 
i  to  con- 
Sw\ft. 
Shak. 


person  that 

SnQKf  iptHTf 


HPNOER^!  [fro» 

brings  any  thing. 
BRI'NGKR  t'P,  i.  Instructor;  educator.  Jtekam. 
BHI'N  ISH,  a.  [from  brine.)  Having  the  taste  of 
brine;  salt.  Skaketpeare. 
BRI'N  ISH  NESS,  I.  [from  AriaiiA.]  Saltness. 
BRINK,  s.    [brink,  Darm!.  j   The  edge  of  any 


,  as  of  a  precipice  or  a  river. 
T*y,e.  f  from  brine.]  Salt. 


place 
BRI'N  V 


Svijt. 


a.  [brw/HC,  Fr.J" 
H  vivacious;  gay. 
ul  j  spirituous. 

not  used. 
V  t.  n.   To  coj 
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PAilifs. 
A'etrtpn. 
up  briakly. 


breast  of  an 

Mortimer. 
;  vigor- 
Aig. 

SoutA. 

hsfr  of 


BRO 

RRI'SKET,  e.   [AricAet,  Fr.] 
animal. 

BRl'SKLY,  ed.    [from  arts*.] 
ously. 

BRl'SKNESS,  s.  [from  frrisa.) 

I  Liveliness  j  vigour;  quickness. 

4  Gayety.  , 
BRl'STLE,  s.    [Aristf,  Sax.]   The  stiff 

7b  BRl'STLE,..  a.  [from  the  noun.]  I 

~  'SJViilft;  SAakerpeare. 
To  BRl'STLE,  ».  u.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles. 

Droden. 

BRI 'STL  Y,  a.   [from  Artstle.]  Thick  set  Vitl. 

bristles.  Benttey. 
BRl'STOL-STONK,  s.    A  kind  of  soft  diamond 

found  in  a  rrxk  near  the  city  of  Bristol.  W-btxfw. 
BRIT,  s.  A  fish.  Laresr. 
BR1TE,*  a.  a.   (In  husbandry.)  To  grow  over 

ripe  :  applied  to  wheat,  barley  and  hops.  Aik. 
BRITTLE,  a.   [erittou,  Sax.]    Fragile;  apt  to 

break.  Bacon. 
BRITTLENESS,  s.    [from  Wftle.]   Aptness  to 

break;  fragility.  Boyle. 
BR1ZE,  s.   The  gadfly j  the  breeae.  Spenser. 
BROACH,  a.  [ArocA*.  Fr.  ]  A  spit. 
To  BROACH,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  spit ;  to  pierce  aa  with  a  spit.  Haketrill. 
t  To  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  dn 

to  tap. 
9  To  open  any  store. 
•  4  To  let  out  any  thing. 
b  To  give  out,  or  utter  any  thing. 
BROACHER,  a.  [from  AfoeeA.) 
1  A  spit. 

9  An  opener,  or  utterer  of  any  thing.  VEttr. 
BROAD,  a.  [brad.  Sax.] 
l  Wide,;  extended  in  breadAh. 
t  large. 

3  Clear;  open. 

4  Gross ;  coarse. 

5  Obscene ;  fulsome. 
S  Bold  ;  not  delicate ;  not  reserved. 


Aaolles. 


Temple. 
Locke. 
Locke. 
Pope. 
Dry  den. 
Skaketpeare. 


BROAD  as  lonr.  Equal  upon  the  whole.  VEttr. 
BROAD  CLOTH,  s.   [from  Arcod  and  clotA.]  A 
fine  kind  of  cloth.  Swift. 
To  BRO* ADEN,  a.  a.    [from  Aroed.]   To  grow 


BKOMDLY,  ad.  [from  Aroad.]  In  a  broad  i 
BROADNESS,  s.  [from  Aroad.] 

I  Breadth ;  extent  from  tide  to  side. 

t  Coarseness  ;  fulsomeneas.  Dryden, 
BROADSHOULDERED.*  a.   Having  a  broad 
space  between  the  shoulders.  Spectator. 
BRO'ADSIDE,  t .  [from  broad  and  side.] 

I  The  side  of  a  ship.  Waller. 

«  The  volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from  the  side  of 
a  ship. 

BROADSWORD,  «.    A  cutting  sword^ with  a 

BROA Sw"  SB,  ad.  [from  Aroad  and  tert.T^Ac'- 

cording  to  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
BROCA'DE,s.  [Avocado,  Spanish.]  A  aiikeii  stuff, 
variegated  with  gold  or  silver.  Popt. 
BROCA'DED,  a.  [from  Aracode.] 
I  Drest  in  brocade. 

9  Woven  in  the  manner  of  a  brocade.  Gay. 
BROCAGE, «.  [from  Aroke  ] 

I  The  gain  gotten  by  promoting  bargains.  .S>en. 

«  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office.  Bacon. 

S  The  trade  of  dealing  in  old  things. 

4  The  transaction  of  business  for  oth 
BRO1  CCO Li,  $.   A  species  of  < 
BROCK,  t.  [Arvc,  Sax.]  A  badger. 
BROCKET,  i.   A  red  deel-,  two ; 
BROGUE,  s.  [Arof,  Irish.] 

I  A  kind  of  shoe. 

9  A  corrupt  dialect. 

To  BROIDEB,  r  o.  [Aroder,  Fr.]  To  adorn  with 
fkures  of  needlework.  Exodnm 

BROIDERY,  s.    [from  Arolder.]  Embroidery; 
flower-work.  Ttckel. 

BROIL,  s.  [Anmiiler,  Fr.]  A  tumult}  a  quarrel. 

Wake. 

To  BROIL,  a.  o.  [Araler,  Fr.]  To  e5reM  or  cook  by 
laying  on  the  c«*al». 


Svift 
Farqvkar. 
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To  BROIL,  v.  a.  To  he  in  the  heat,  Shakespeare. 
To  BROKE,  r.  a.  [onsccaa,  Sax.  to  be  busy.]  To 
transact  business  Tor  others,  or  by  others,  kiac. 
BROKEN.  The  participle  passive  of  break . 
BRO  KENHEARTED,  a.  [from  broken  and  aeerr.] 
Having  the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear. 


BROKENLY,  ad.  [from  broken.]  Without  any 
regular  scries.  Hakeurill. 
BROKER,  s.  [from  to  broke.) 
I  A  factor  ,  one  that  does  business  for  another. 


9  One  who  deals  in  old  household  goods. 

S  A  pimp  ;  a  matchmaker.  Shaketpeare. 
BROKERAGE,  Is.  [from  broker.]  The  pay  or 
BRO'KAGE,*    )     reward  of  a  broker- 

Ife'&r  tisxr1 

BRONCHOCELE,  i.  A  tumour  of 

that  part  of  the  aspera  anuria,  called  the  bron- 
cku$.  Ouincy. 
BRONCHOTOMY,  i.  [jSwyx*  and  t*uw.J  That 
operation  which  upens  the  windpipe  bv  in- 
cision, to  prevent  suffocation.  Sharp. 
BROND.s.   A  sword.   See  BRAND.  Spenser. 
BRONTOLOGY,*  s.  [Pfeern,  thunder,  and  hoy°c 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  thunder.  Ath. 
BRONZE,  *.  [droiue,  Fr.] 
I  Brass.  Pope. 
«  A  medal,  or  statue,  cast  in  brass.  Prior. 
BR(X>CH,  t.  [broke,  Dutch.]  A  jewel  j  an  orna-. 

ment  nf  jewels.  Shakespeare. 
To  BROOCH,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.J  To  adorn 

with  jewels. 
To  BROOD,  ».  a.  [bretdan.  Sax.] 
1  To  sit  on  eggs  ,  to  hatch  them.  Milton. 
9.  To  cover  chickens  under  tbe  wings.  Dryden. 

3  To  remain  long  in  anxiety,   or  solicitous 
thought.  Dryden. 

4  To  mature  any  thing  by  care.  Uacon. 
To  FJROOD,  v.  a.  To  cherish  by  care.  Dryden. 
BROOD,  s.  [from  the  verb. J 

I  Offspring  ;  progeny.  Fairfax. 
■  A  thine  bred  ;  species  generated.  Addison. 

3  A  hatch  .  the  number  hatched  at  once. 

4  Something  brought  forth  ;  a  production. 

5  The  act  of  covering  the  eggs.  Shakespeare. 
BROODY,  «.  [from  brood.)  In  a  state  of  sitting 

on  the  eggs  ;  inclined  to  sit.  Kay. 

BROOK,  i.  [frroe,  oreroeo.  Sax.]  A  running  water 
less  than  a  river  .  a  hvulet.  Locke. 

To  BROOK,  v.  o.  [fcrueon.  Sax.]  To  bear  >  to  en- 
dure I  to  support  South. 

To  BROOK,  v.  «.  To  be  patient ;  to  be  content. 


BROOKLIMR,  s.   [becabuuga,  Lat.]  A  sort  uf 

water  speedwell,  common  in  ditches. 
BROOM,  f.  [&rom.  Sax.] 
I  A  shrub.  Dryden. 
fl  A  besom,  so  called  from  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  sometimes  made.  Arbuthmot. 
BROOMLAND,  s.  [from  oroom  and  toad.]  Land 
thnt  bears  broom.  Mortimer. 


BROOMSTICK 


is  bound  ,  the  handle  of  a 


BROOM  STAFF,  \:  The  staff  to  which  the  broom 

e  of  a 

swyft. 

BROOM  Y,  a.  [from  broom.]  Full  of  broom. 
BROTH,  f.  [broth,  Sax.J  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is 

boiled.  South. 
BROTHEL,  If.   [bordel,  Fr.]  A  bawdy - 

BROTH  KLHOUSE,  |  house.  Dryden. 
BROTHER,  s.  [oroiaer,  Sax.]  Plural  brother  i,  or 

brethren, 

1  One  bom  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 

8  Any  one  closely  united.  Shakespeare. 

3  Any  one  resembling  another  in  manner,  form, 
or  profession.  iVwt-eros. 

4  Brother  is  used,  in  theological  language,  for 
man  in  general. 

BROTHERHOOD,  «.  [from  brother  and  hood.) 
I  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  brother.  Shak. 
«  An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose  ;  a  fra- 
ternity. Davie*. 
3  A  class  nf  men  of  the  same  kind.  Additon. 
BRO'THERLY.a.  [from  brother.]  Natural;  such 
as  becomes  a  brother.  Derham. 
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BRU 

BROTHERLY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  bro- 
ther. 

BROUGHT.  The  participle  l 
BROW,  s.  [brow.  Sax.) 

I  The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye.  Dryden. 

*  The  forehead.  IValler. 

3  The  general  air  of  the  countenance.  Shak. 

4  The  edge  of  a  hiah  place.  IVotton. 
To  BROW,  e.  a.  To  be  at  the  edge  of.  Milton. 
To  BROWBEAT,  v.  a.  [brow  and  beat.]  To  de> 

prens  with  stern  looka.  South.. 
BROW  BOUND,  a.  Crowned.  Shakespeare. 
BROWSICK,«.  Dejected.  Suckling. 
BROWN,  o.  [brum.  Sax.]  The  name  of  a  colou>. 


BROWN  BILL,  s.   The  ancient  weapon  of  the 
English  foot.  Hudibraa. 
BROWNISH,  a.   Somewhat  brown.  U'oodvord. 
BR O W N N ESS,  s.  [from  6ro«m.]  A  broa-n  colour. 

Sidsutv. 

BROWNSTCDY,  t.    [from  arovw  and  *tudy.) 

Gloomv  meditations.  Norrit. 
To  BROWSE,  v.  a.  [brouter,  Fr.]  To  eat  branches 

or  shrubs.  Spenser. 
To  BROWSE,  e.  a.  To  feed.  Blackmore. 
BROWSE,  s.  Branches,  or  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food 

of  goats,  or  other  animals.  Phriius. 
To  BRUISE,  v.  a.   [brieer,  Fr.]  To  crush  or 

mangle  with  a  heavy  blow.  Milton. 
BRUISE,  s.  (from  the  verb.]  A  hurt  with  somc- 

thing  blunt  and  heavy.  Dryden. 
RRU'KEWORT.f.  Comfrey. 
URLTT,  i.  [bruit,  rx.]  Rumour;  noise;  report. 

Sidney  . 

To  BRUIT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  report ;  to 
.noise  abroad.  Raleigh. 
BRU'MAL,a.  [brumalit,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the 
winter.  Brown. 
BRUN,  Bron,  Bom,  Bourn,  Bum,  are  all  from 
the  Sax.  turn,  6oum,  brunna,  burna;  all  signify* 

with  a 


ing  a  river  or  brook. 
ftUT^ 


BRUNETT,  «.  [brunette,  Fr.]  A 

brown  complexion. 
BRUNT,  $.  [brunst.  Dutch.] 
l  A  shock  ;  violence.  South. 
9  A  blow;  stroke.  Hudibraa. 
BRUSH,  s.  [oroew,  Fr.  bruscus,  Lat.] 
I  An  instrument  for  rubbing.  StiltiueJIett. 
8  A  large  pencil  used  by  painters.  Moxem. 
3  A  rude  assault ;  a  shock.  Clare 
To  BRUSH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush. 
8  To  strike  with  quickness. 

3  To  paint  with  a  brush.  Pope. 

4  To  carry  away,  by  an  act  like  that  of  brushing ; 
to  sweep.  Milton. 

3  To  move  as  the  brush.  Dryden. 
To  BRUSH,  v.  a. 

I  To  move  with  haste.  Prior. 
8  To  fly  over}  to  skim  lightly.  Dryden. 
BRU'SHER,  j.  [from  brush.]  He  that  uses  *  brush. 

ft  aeon  . 

BRU'SHWOOD,*.  [from  brush  and  wood  ]  Rough, 
ickeu  ;  small  wood  fit  for  rfre! 


BRU'SHY,  a.   [from  brush.)   Rough  or  sh.KKy," 
like  a  brush.  Boyle. 
To  BRU'STLE,  v.  a.  [brastlun.  Sax.]  To  crack  lr  ; 

to  make  a  small  none.  Skinner. 
BRUTAL,  a.  [brutal,  Fr.  from  frraie.] 
I  That  belongs  to  a  brute.  L' Estrange. 

9  Savage  ;  cruel;  inhuman.  bryden. 
BKUTA'LITY,       [r  bate  lite,  Fr.]    Savagrnesa  } 
churlishness  j  inhumanity.  Locke. 
To  BRUTALIZE,  ..a.  [orxtoJuer,  Fr.]  To 

brutal  or  savage. 
To  BRUTALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  brutal. 
BRUTALLY,  od.    [from  brutal.)  Churlishly, 
inhumanly  ;  cruelly.  Arbuthnot. 
BRUTE,  a.  [©rata*,  Ut.] 
I  Senseless  ;  unconscious.  Bentley. 
8  Savage  ;  irrational.  Holder. 
3  Rough  ;  ferocious.  Pope. 
BRUTE,  s.    An  irrational  creature;  a 


without  reason  ;  a  savage. 
BRUTENESS,  «.  [from  feate.]  Brutality. 
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BUD 

[from  6rare.] 


Tj  BittTIFY,  v.  a. 

man  a  brute. 
BRUTISH,  a.    rfrom  brute.) 

i  Bestial ;  resembling  a  beast, 
t  Hoof h  ;  savage ; 

3  Graa ;  carnal. 

4  Irnorani ;  unUu 
BaUJTlSHLY.  ad. 

Mof  a  brute. 

:iM!.NEM,«. 
unwrncu. 

■vNY.f.    [ftryonia,  Lat.] 


BUL 


To  make  a 


[from  eraU**.] 
[from  oralis*.] 


BUB,  i. 
I 


Milton. 

South. 
Hooker. 
In  the  man- 
K.  Ckarlei. 
Brutality; 
Spru'tt. 

A  plant. 


(a  cam  word.)    Strong  malt  liquor. 
,  Dutch.] 

er.  Nevton. 
i  solidity  and  firmness. 

Bacon. 

I  A  cheat ;  a  false  show. 
4  The  person  cheated. 
T„  BUBBLE,  c.  m.    [from  the 
',  To  rise  in  bubbles. 
I  To  ran  with  a  gen  tie  noise. 
/*  BL'BBLE,  ».  a.   To  cheat. 
HC'BBLEft,  s.    {(torn  bubble.] 
BU'BBY,  *.   A  woman's  breast. 


Svijt. 

Prior. 


If'oodvard. 
Dry  d  en. 
Addison. 

A  cheat. 


mnn^J^mhl  That  ps^  of  the  groin  from 


therefore  all  tu 


thigh  to  the  scrotum  ;  and 
m  in  that  part  are  called 

bl» BON OCE'LE,  s.  [£«*«*  and  «**]  A  pankuWu 
kind  of  rupture,  when  the  intestines  break 
down  into  the  groin.  Sharp, 
BC'Bl'KLB,  s.    A  red  pimple.  Shakespeare 
BUCANl'EKS,  s.   A  cant  word  for  the  privateers 

or  pirates  in  America, 
31  CK.  s.    r>*<*«,  German,  suds.] 
t  The  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed.  Sh. 
2  Tb«  cioir.es  washed  in  the  liquor.  Shakespeare. 
BUCK,  «.  [6asca,  Welsh.]   The  male  of  the  fal- 
low deer;  the  male  of  rabbits,  and  other 
i  ma  Is.  Peacham. 
'CK.t.i.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wash  clothes. 

Shakespeare, 
it  and  does. 
Mortimer. 

BU'CKBfcsKET,  t.  The  basket  in  which  clothes 

are  carried  to  tnt  wash. 
HL'TKBK  A\,  t.  A  sort  of  trefoil. 
BU'CKBT.s.  [hMLfc] 
1  The  vessel  in  which  water  is  dtawn  out  of  . 


I  The  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried,  particu- 
larly to  quench  a  fire.  Dryrlen. 
BU'CKLE,  t.  [baxct,  Welsh.] 
J  A  link  of  trust al,  with  a  tongue  or  catch,  made 
to  fasten  one  thing  to  another.  Pope. 
ft  The  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled,  by 


jt  long  in  the 
7a  BU'C  KLE,  »•  a.    [from  the 
i  To  fasten  with  a  buckle. 
«  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing. 


Spectator. 
Philips. 


Hay. 

4  To  confine.       „  Shakespeare. 
T>  BU'CKLE,  V. «.    [buck**,  Germ.] 
I  To  bend  *  to  bow.  Shakespeare. 
ft  Ta  buckle  to.  To  apply  to.  Locke. 
J  To  buckle  vith.  To  engage  with;  to  join  in  a 
close  ftetat.  Shakespeare. 
BU'CKLE  R,  s.    [Avected, Welsh.]   A  shield;  a 

defensive  weapon  buckled  on  tlx  arm. 
To  BU'CKLEB,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  sup. 
to  defend. 

The  fruit  or  mai 


BCCKR4M,  ».   [bougrar^  Fr.]    A  sort  of  strong 
linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  gum.  Shakespeare. 
BU'CKSHORN  PLANTAIN,  s.   A  plant. 
BL'CKTHORN,  s.   A  tree. 
BC'CKW  H  EAT,  $.    A  plant. 
BCCBOJCK,  a.    [^evcoXwc.]  Pastoral. 

fcucoLics  *  )**  A  p**tora'  P°*m-  Mum, 

BUD.  s.  [bvutan,  Fr.]  The  first  shoot  of  a  plant ; 

H  BUD.'t.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 
i  To  pot  forth  young  shoots,  or  gemi. 
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9  To  rise  as  a  gem  from  the  stalk.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  m  the  bloom  Skaketpeare. 
To  BUD,  v.  a.   To  inoculate.  Temple 
BC'DDLE,*  i.  (Inrrm.es.)  A  large  square  frame 
of  boards,  used  in  washing  ore.  A%h. 
To  BUDGE,  v.  n.    ibauger,  Fr.]    To  stir. 

BUDGE,  o.   Surly  j  stiff,  rugged.  MUtm 
BUOO&  s.   The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of  Iambi. 
BU'DGER,  i.  [from  the  verb.]    One  that  moves 
°r  «tirs  from  his  place.  Shakespeare. 
BU'DGET,  s.  [btrnxctte,  Fr.] 

I  A  bag,  such  as  may  be  easily  carried.  Bacon. 

«  A  store,  or  stock.  L*Estraure 
BUFF,  s.  [from  bujhlo.] 

1  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  ofthr  butK.. 
used  for  military  accoutrements.  Dryden. 

To  BUFF,  *.  a.  [bufe,  Fr.]  To  strike.    B.  Jonson. 
BU'FPmLO.  :  flWJ    A  kind  of  wild  ox. 
BUFFET,  f.  \buffet,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  cupboard. 

BU'FFET,  t.  [bmfeto,  lul.]   A  blow  with  gwft 

To  BL'f  FBT,  ».  a.   To  play  a  boxine-match. 
BL'FFETER,     [from  A^r.]    A  boxc? 
BU'FFLK,  s.  [bujle,  Fr.]    The  buffalo. 
To  BU'FFLE,  vTii.  (,rom  the  noun.]   To  pu«. 

zlc;  to  be  at  a  lot*.  Swift 
BU'FFLEHEADED,  a.    Dull ,  «tupld. 
BUFFOON,  s.  [fca#on,  Fr.] 
I  A  man  whose  profession  is  to  make  sport,  by 
low  jests  and  antick  postures }  a  / 


raillery,  or 
•  Garth. 


ft  A  man  that  , 

gross  jocularity. 
BUFFOONERY,  f.  [from  bufotm.] 

1  The  practice  or  art  of  a  buffoon.  Locke. 

8  Low  jests ;  scurrile  mirth.  VEstrauK*- 
BUG,  s.    A  stinking  insect  bred  in  old  household 

stuff.  pvpe 

l*  •  V**  W*'*M  A  frightful  obi 
BU'GBEAR,]  ject;  a  false  terrour.  Pope. 
BU'GGF.RY,*  s.  An  unnatural  intercourse.  Aih. 
BU'GGINESS,  s.  [from  buggy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing infected  with  bugs. 
BU'UGY,  o.  [from  6a*0  Aboundi  ne  with  bue<. 
BU'OIA  )  s.  [rrom  bugen,  Btt.]    A  hunt- 

BU'GLEHORN,  I     iiig  horn.  Ticket. 
BU'GLB,  s.  A  shining  bead  of  black  glass.  Shak. 
BU'GLE,  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 
BU'GLOSS,  s.  The  herb  oxtongue. 
To  BUILD,  e.  a.  preterit  I  built,  I  have  built. 

ibilden,  Dutch.] 
b  raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  make  a  fabrick, 
or  an  edifice.  Shakespeart. 
«  To  raise  in  any  laboured  form.  Spectator. 
3  To  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or  foundation. 


To  BUILD,  v.  sj. 
1  To  play  the  architect.  Pope. 
*  To  depend  on  ;  to  rest  on.  Addison. 
BUI'LDER,,.  [from  oassd.]  .He  that  builds }  an 
architect.  Denham. 
BUI'LDING,  s.  [from  build.]   A  fabrick,  an 

edifice. 
BUILT,  s.  [from  taild.] 

1  The  form  ;  the  structure.  vryuen. 

2  A  species  of  building.  Temple. 
BULB,  s.  [bulbus,  Lat.5   A  round  body,  or  root. 

Evelyn. 

BULBA'CEOUS.  a.  Ibulbaceu,  Lat.]   The  same 

with  bulbous. 
BU'LBOUS,  a.  (from  bulb.]    Containing  bulbs; 

having  round  Knobs.  F.telyn. 
BU'LCHIN,*  s.    A  young  male  calf. 
To  BULGE,  v.  a. 
I  To  take  in  water;  to  founder. 
«  T«.  jut  out. 

BU'LIM T,  i.   An  enormous  appetite. 
BULK,  s.  [6aiJre,  Dutch.] 

I  Magnitude;  mass.  Raleigh. 

9.  Sixe ;  quantity.  .Scat A. 

3  The  gross ;  the  majority.  Swift. 

w"  aM  a%i  II  f eXtin  CaC  * 
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BULK,  «.  [from  bieicke,  Dan.  abeam.]   A  part 
of  a  building  jutting  out.  Arbuihnot. 

BU'LKHEAD,  s.   A  partition  made  acrou  a  ihip 
with  boards.  Harris. 

BU'LKINESS,  «.  •from  bulky.]    Greatness  of 
stature,  or  *lze.  Locke. 

BU'LKY,  «.  [from  bulk  ]   Of  great  size  or  sta- 
ture. Dryden. 

BULL,*.  [6aile,  Dutch.] 
I  The  male  to  a  cow.  May. 
8  In  the  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  powerful, 
fierce,  and  violent.  Pialmt. 

3  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack. 

4  A  letter  published  by  the  pope.  Atterbury. 

5  A  blonder ;  a  contradiction.  Pope . 
BULL,  in  composition,  generally  notes  the  Urge 

sice  of  any  thing j  as,  bull  -trout. 

BULI.-HAITIM;,  «.  rrrom  bull  and  toil .]  The 
sport  nf  baiting  bulls  with  dogs.  Adiluon. 

BULL-BE'OGAR"i.   Something  terrible. 

BULL-DOG,  s.   A  dog  of  a  particular  form,  re- 
markable for  his  courage.  Addison. 

BULL-HEAD,  t.  [from  bull  and  head.] 
1  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead. 
9.  A  Ash  ;  the  miller's  thumb.  IValtan. 

BULL- WEED,  i.  Knapweed. 

BULL- WORT, «.  Bifhopswced. 

BU'LLACE,  s.   A  wild  sour  plum.  Bacon. 

lit  'I. LACE- CHEESE,*  *.   A  marmalade  of  bul- 
laces.  Mown. 

BU'LLET,  «.  [boultt,  Fr.]   A  round  ball  of  metal. 

Knolles. 

BU'LLFINCH,*  $.  The  name  of  a  small  bird. 

A»k, 


BU'LLION,  ».  [MJloa,  Fr.]   Gold  or  ailver  in  the 
lump,  un  wrought,  uncoined.  Locke. 
BULLITJON.  j.  [from  buUio,  Ut.]   The  act  or 
state  of  boiling.  Bacon. 
BU'LLOCK,  s.  [from  bull.]    a  young  bull. 
BU'LLY,  t.   A  noisy,  blustering,  qoarrelling  fel- 
low. Addison. 
To  BU'LLY,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  overbear 
with  noise  or  menaces.  King. 
SU'LRUSH,  s.  [from  bull  and  rum.]   A  large 
rush. 

BU'LWARK.  s.  [boluxrcke,  Dutch.] 

1  A  fortification.  Adduon 

2  A  security. 

To  BU'LWARK,  v.  a.   To  fortify. 
BUM.  t.  [bomme.  Dutch.]  The  buttocks  |  the 

part  on  which  we  sit.  Shakespeare. 
BUMBAI'LIFF,  «.   [corrupted  from  bound  and 

bailiff.]    A  bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind  ;  one 

tliat  is  employed  in  arrests.  Shakespeartt 
BUMP,  s.   A  swelling ;  a  protuberance. 
To  BUMP.  v.  a.  [from  btmbus,  Lat.]  To  make  a 

loud  noise,  or  bomb.  Dryden. 
BU'MPER,  i.    A  Cup  filled.  Dryden. 
BU'MPKIN,*.   An  awkwsrd  heavy  rustick. 
BU'MPKINLY,  o.  [from  bumpkin.)    Having  the 

manners  or  appearance  of  a  clown.  Clarendon. 
BUNCH,     [buncker,  Danish.] 
I  A  hard  lump ;  a  knob.  Boyle. 
t  A  cluster.  Shoke*j>e6re. 

3  A  number  of  things  tied  together.  Dryden. 

4  Any  thing  bound  into  a  knot.  Spenser. 
To  BUNCH,  t.  ».  To  grow  out  Into  protube- 
rances. fVoodteard. 

BUNCHBA'CKED,  a.    Having  bunches  on  the 
back.  Shakespeare. 
BU'NCHY.o.   Growing  In  bunches. 
BU'NDLB,  i.  [byndle,  Sax.] 
I  A  number  of  things  bound 
*  A  roll ;  any  thins:  rolled  up. 
To  BU'NDLE,  v.  a.   To  tie  in  a. 
BUNG,  *.  [king,  Welsh.]   A  stopple  for  a  barrel. 
_  Mortimer. 
To  Hi  NG,  v.  a.   To  stop  ;  to  dose  op. 
BU'NGHOLB,  *.  The  hoi*  at  which  the  barrel  is 

_  fi'Ie'l'   Shakespeare. 

To  BU'NGLE,  u.  n.   See  BUNGLER.   To  per- 
form  clumsily.  Dryden. 
To  BU'NGLE,  v.  a.   To  botch  ;  to  manage  clum 


silv 
BU'NC 


rCLE,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  A  botch  j  an 
Kwardneu  j  an  inaccuracy.  Ray. 


BUR 

BU'NGLER,  s.  [bwugler,  Welsh,]  A  bad  work- 
man i  a  clumsy  performer.  Peackam, 

BU'NgLINGLY,  ad.   Clumsily)  awkwardly. 

BL'NN,  s.   A  kind  of  sweet  bread.  Gay. 

BUNT,  s.  A  swelling  part;  an  increasing  ca- 
vity. Carer. 

To  BUNT,  v.  u.  To  swell  oat. 

BU'NTER,  ».   Any  low  vulgar  i 

BU'NTING.  «.   A  bird. 

BUOY,  [bouet,  or  /wye,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  cork  or 
wood  floating  on  the  water,  tied  to  a  weight  at 
the  bottom.  Pope. 

To  BUOY,  e.  a.   To  keep  afloat.    King  ChuAes. 

To  BUOY,  v.  n.  To  float.  Pope. 

BUO'YANCY,  ».  [from  6<ioy«nt.]  The  quality  of 
floating.  Derham. 

BUCYANT.  a.  Floating  j  right ;  that  will  not 
sink.  Thomson. 

BUR,  Bour,  Hot,  come  from  the  Saxon  bur,  m 
place  of  shade  and  retirement. 

BUR,  *.  [bourre,  Fr.]  The  rough  head  of  the  bur- 
dock. 

BU'RBOT,  s.    A  fish  full  of  pries 
BU'RDEN,  s.  [byrthen.  Sax.] 

I  A  load ;  something  to  be  carried.  Bacon. 

i  Something  grievous  or  wearisome.  Locke. 

9  A  birth  :  obsolete.  Skakespturt. 

4  The  verse  repeated  in  a  song.  Dryden. 

5  The  quantity  that  a  ship  will  cary. 

To  BU'RDEN,  e.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  load } 


]  A 


I 


to  incumber. 
BU'RDENKR,  i.  [from 

oppressor. 
BU'RDENOUS. 
I  Grievous; 

«  Useless;  cumbersome. 
BU'RDENSOME, 
be  borne. 

BU'RDENSOMENESS,  t.  Weight ;  heav 

uneasiness  tu  be  borne. 
BU'RDOCK,  «.  [persolata.]    A  plant. 
BUREAU',  «.  [oamris,  Fr.]   A  chest  of  drawer*, 

with  a  writing  board.  Swift. 
BURG,  s.   See  BURROW. 
BU'RGAGE,  s.  [from  burg.]   A  tenure  proper  to 

citie*  a~d  towns.  HaU. 
BU'RGAMOT,  i.  [btrgamote,  Fr.]    A  specie*  of 

peer  $  a  kind  of  perfume. 
BU'RGANET,  or  BU'RGONET,  «.  [from  bmrgi- 

nott,  Fr.]   A  kind  of  helmet. 
BU'RGEOIS,  $.  [bourgeois,  Fr.] 
A  citizen ;  a  burgess. 

0  A  printer's  type  of  a  particular  size. 
BU'RGESS,  s.  [ooBrfrots,  Fr.] 

1  A  citizen  ,  a  freeman  of  a  city. 
9  A  representative  of  a  town  corporate.  tVott 

BURGH,  «.  A  corporate  town  or  borough. 
BU'RGHBR,  s.  [from  burg  a.]   One  who  has  a 
right  to  certain  privilege*  in  this  or  that^lace. 

BU'RGH  MOTE.*  *.  [from  burgh  and  mote.]  " 

court  of  *  city  or  borough. 
BC'RGLAR,  i.   One  guilty  of  the  crime  or  h< 

breaking. 

BU'RGLARY,  i .  The  crime  of  robbing  a  house 
by  night,  or  breaking  in  with  an  intent  to  do 
some  felony.  Cotcett. 

lU'RGOM  ASTER,  s.  [from  burgh  and  master.] 
One  employed  in  the  government  of  a  city. 

Addison. 

BU'RGUNDY,*  #.  The  wine  of  Borgundy. 

Hi  'RI  AL,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
»  Sepulture;  interment. 
*  The  act  of  placing  any  thing 
water. 

BU'RIBR,  s.  [from  bury.]  He  that  bur 
BU'RISE,  s.  [FrJ  Agravingtool 
To  BUHL,  v.  a.   To  dreas  cloth  a*  full 
BURLE'SQUB,  «.  [Fr.  from  bssrlare, 

cuiar ;  lending  to  raise  laughter. 
BURLE'SQUE.  *.   Ludicrous  lan gua| 

ridicule. 

7b  BU  RLE'SQUE,  e.  a.   To  turn  to 
MNESS£   Bulk;  I 


Dryden. 
earth  or 
Baton. 
ies.  Shak. 

ers  do. 
Itai.l  Jo- 
Adtkson. 
t or  idea*  ^ 
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BUS 


To  BURN,  t.  a.  [fcma,  Sax?) 
l  To  couumc  with  fire. 
9  To  wound  with  Arc  or  heat. 
S  To  exert  the  qualities  of  beat. 
To  BURN.  t.  n. 
1  To  be  on  Are ;  to  be  kindled. 
«  To  shine  -.  to  sparkle 
STobeinAaa 
4  To  act  with  destructive 

i t.   A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 


BUT 


Sharp. 

F.irnlus. 

Dryden. 
Rov*. 


Boil*. 


[from  6am.]   A  person  that  burns 


A  plant. 

Fire  i 


i  state 

Snuth 


, «.  [from  the  participle.]  Vehement 

Drydcn 

■GLASS,  ».    A  glass  which  collects 

and 


gloss 


Oft, 
say  thing. 
Bl"«SET.  s.  [ptsaptae/iu.] 
KERNING,  s.  [from  ' 

of  inflammation 
Bl'RNING, 
powerful. 
BL  RN IN G- GLASS,  . 

the  rays  of  the  son  into  a  narrow  com 
so  increases  their  force.  Ska 
To  BU'RNISH.  9.  a.  [ftrwaO,  Fr.]   To  pulis'h  ;  to 
ei«  a  Klo»*  to.  Drydea 
To "SU'RlS 1SH .  a.  a.  To  grow  bright  or  glo..y 

To  BU'RNISH,  a.  a.  To  grow. 
BU'RNISHER,  i.  [from  6arau4.] 
1  The  person  that  burnishes  or  polishes. 
9  The  tool  with  whkh  bookbinders  give 

to  the  leaves  of  books. 
BURNT.   The  participle  passive  of  burn. 
BU  KB.  fa   The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear. 
BU'RREL,  f.   A  sort  of  pear. 
BU'RREL  FLY,  a.   Osfly ;  gadbee  ;  b 
BU'RREL  SHOT.*.   A  sortof  case-shot. 
BU'RROW,,.  [oars;,  Sax.] 
J  A  corporate  town,  that  is  not  a  city,  but  such 

as  sends  burgesses  to  parliament. 
1  The  holes  made  in  the  ground  by  conies. 
To  BU'RROW,  «.  a.     To  make  holes  in  the 
ground  ;  to  mine,  as  conies.  Mortimttr. 
BU'RSAR,  s.  [oersaries,  L*u]   .The  treasurer  of 
a  college. 

BURSE,  s.  [feoarre,  Fr.1     An  exchange  where 
merchants  meet,  and  shops  are  kept.  Philips. 
To  BU  RST,  a.  a.  I  burst ;  I  have  tarsi,  or  bursten. 
Umrstaa,  Sax. J 
1  To  break,  or  flv 
x  To  fly  asunder. 

3  To  break  away  ;  to  spring.  Pope. 

4  To  come  suddenly.  TAoiaaoa. 
i  To  begin  an  action  violently.  Arbutknol. 

Tl  BURST,  v.  a.  To  break  suddenly  :  to  make 
a  quick  and  violent  disruption.  Skaketptart. 

BURST,  s.    A  sudden  disruption.  Milton. 

BURST.      \  part.  a.   Diseased  with  a  hernia  or 

BURSTEN,  j  rupture. 

BU'RSTENNESS.  s.   A  rupture,  or  hernia. 

BU'RSTWORT,  t.  An  herb  good  against  rup- 
tures, 

BURT.  a.   A  flat  Ash  af  the  turbot  kind. 

BU/RTHEN...   See  BURDEN. 

BU'RY,*.  (from  bmrg,  Sax.]   A  dwelling-piece. 

To  BU'RY,  9.  «.  [6artf  eaa.  Sax.] 

i  To  inter  ;  to  put  into  a  grave.  Shakespeare. 

s  To  conceal  %  to  hide.  Shakespeare. 

i  To  ulace  one  thing  within  another.  Shak. 
BCRYING  PLACE,  #.   A  place  appointed  for 

the  sepulture  of  dead  bodies. 
BUSH.  s.  [fcois,  Fr.] 

I  A  thick  shrub. 

ft  A  bough  of  a  tree  fixed  up  to 

that  liquors  are  sold  there. 
7b  BUSH,  r.  a.  Togrowthkk. 
BU'SHEL,  s.  [frotsseaa,  Fr.1 

I  A  measure  containing  eight  gallona.  Shak. 

»Ai?r?f  ^°*nti7-  Dryden. 
U 'SHI  NESS,  t.  [from  bushy.]    The  quality  of 


being  busby. 
BU<SHMENT,  a.   [from  task.]    A  thi 


chaster  of  bushes 
BU'SHY,  a.  [from  Lush. 
I  Thick  i  full  of 
t  Pull  of  bushes. 
BU' SI  LESS,  a.  [from  fre**.]  At 
W-S1LY.  asf.  [from  aaay.f  With  hurry }  actively, 


Drydsm. 

Shak. 


BU'SINESS, «.  [from  oaey.l 
l  Em  piny  men  t ,  multiplicity  of  affairs. 
9  An  affair.  Skaketptart. 
S  The  subject  of  action.  Locke. 

4  Serious  engagement.  Prior, 

5  Right  of  action.  L'Etrraage. 

8  A  point  5  a  matter  of  question.  Boom 
Z  7nJ°  one'1  To  kill  or  rain  him. 
BUSK,  i.  [buique,  Fr.]  a  piece  of  steel  or  whale 

bone,  worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their 
»t«y«.  Domue 
BU'SKIN,  S.  [6rr.se/fcm.  Dutch.] 

I  A  kind  of  half  boot )  a  shoe  which  comes  to 
the  midleg.  Sidaey. 

ft  A  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  actors 
oftrsiedv.  Smith. 
BU'SKINED,  a.    Dressed  in  buskins.  A7dto%. 
BU'SKY.  a.   Woody  j  bosky.  SA«*e.pe«rr. 
BUSS,  s.  [6aa,  the  mouth,  Irish.] 

I  A  kiss ;  a  salute  with  the  lips.  pvpe. 

ft  A  boat  for  Ashing.  Temple. 
To  BUSS,  r.  a.   ToYiss.  Saakerpearr. 
BIST,  *.  [teste,  Ital.]    A  statue  representing  a 
man  to  his  breast.  Addxson 
BL  'STaRD,  s.  [tutor*,  Fr.]    A  wild  turkey. 

  —  Ilakrattl, 

BU'STCOAT,*  s.   Soft  bread  eaten  with  butter 

_  „,„  „  Scott. 

sfc2S?ILB»         To  be  busy;  to  stir.  Claread. 
BU'STLE,  s.   A  tumult)  a  hurry. 
BU'STLER,  s.    An  active  stirring 
BU'SY.  a.  [ayrriea,  Sax.] 

1  Employed  with  earnestness.  SaaAetpeere. 
J  Bu'tling;  active;  meddling.  Dana. 
To  BU'SV,  v.  a.  To  employ;  to  engage.  Shak. 
BU'8YB0DY,  s.  A  vain,  meddling,  fantastical 
person.  Tdytor. 
BUT.  cca,.  [tele, 

I  Except. 

ft  Except  that ;  unless. 

9  Yet ;  nevertheless. 

4  Now. 

5  Only ;  nothing 

6  Than. 

7  Without  this 

8  Otherwise  thsn  that. 

9  Not  more  than  ;  even. 

10  By  any  other  means  than. 

11  It  it  were  not  for  this, 
l ft  However ;  howbcit. 
IS  Otherwise  than. 
14  Yet  it  may  be  objected. 
I>  But  /or  i  had  not  this  b 
BUT.  s.  [teat,  Fr.]    A  boundary.  1 
BUT.  s.  (In  sea  language.)  The  end  of  any 


tee  n. 


Dry<le*. 

Hooker. 

Dry  den. 
Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare.. 

Dry  I'  U. 

espeare. 
Bt  -\rlry. 

Waller. 
Holder. 
dank 


y  yiana 

which  joins  to  another'.  Harrii. 
BUT  END,  s.   The  blunt  end  of  any  thing  |  the 
end  upon  which  it  rests.  Clarendon. 
BUTCHER,  s.  [&«ucAer,  Fr.] 
I  One  that  kills  animals  to  sell  their  flesh . 
l  One  that  is  delighted  with  blood.  Locke. 
To  BU'TCHER,  r.  a.   T«.  kill ;  to  murder. 
BUTCHERING,* p.  Killing)  murdering.  Ask. 
BUTCHERS-BROOM,   or   KNEEHOLLY.  s. 

frascsu.  Lai.]  A  tree. 
BUTCHER  LI  NESS,*,  [from 
til,  savage,  butcherly  mann 
BUTCHERLY,  «.     [from  I 
bloody ;  grossly  barbarous. 
BUTCHERY,  s. 
I  The  trade  of  a  butcher, 
ft  Murder;  cruelty;  slaughter. 
3  The  place  where  blood  is  ihed. 
BUTLER,  s.  [boutetllier,  Fr.1 

ployed  in  furnishing  the  table. 
BUTLERAGE,  s.    The  duty 


3 


Abru- 
Cruel , 


Pope. 
Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare. 
servant  em- 
Sm\ft. 
upon  wines  im- 


Baion. 

e 


ported,  claimed  by  the  king's  butler. 
BUTMBNT,  s.  (aooatemeat,  Fr.]   That  part  q 

the  arch  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 
BUTSHAFT,  s.  [from  butt  and  shaft\  An  arrow. 


BUTT, ».  [but,  Fr.] 
I  The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be  shot  at  n 
placed.  Dryden. 
ft  The  point  at  which  theeudaavoar  is  directed. 
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BY 

i 

9  A  man  upan  whom  the  company  break  their 

eats. 

4  A  Mow  g iveo  by  a  horned  animal. 
»  A  stroke  given  in  fencing. 
BUTT,  s.  [butt.  Sax.]   A  reaael ;  a  large  barrel. 

Shakerpea  re . 

To  BUTT,  V.  a.  [batten,  Dutch .]    To  it r ike  with 
the  head,  as  horned  animals.  Wot  ton. 

BUTTER,  r.  [fr*  tiers,  Sax.]    An  unctuous  sub- 
stance made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk, 
till  the  oil  separates  from  the  whey. 
To  BUTTER,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  smear,  or  oil  with  butter. 
9  To  increase  the  stakes  every  throw. 
BUTTERBUMP,  «.   A  fowl  t  the  bittourn. 
BUTTERBUR,  t.  [petoriles.]   A  plant. 
Bl'TTERF LOWER,  s.   A  yellow  flower,  with 
which  the  fields  abound  in  May.  Gay. 
BUTTERFLY,  I.  [buttcrjlezc,  Sax.]   A  beautiful 
insect.  Spenser. 
BUTTERIS,  s.   As  instrument  of  steel,  used  in 

paring  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
BUTTERMILK,  s.   The  whey  separated  from 
cream  when  butter  is  made.  Harvey. 
BUTTERPRINT,  a.  A  piece  of  carved  wood, 
used  t<>  mark  butter.  Locke. 
BUTTERTOOTH,  s.  Tbejrteat 


BUTTER  WOMAN,  «. 


ing  the  properties  of 


that  sells 


Bf  TTBBWORT,  *.   A  plant ;  sanicle. 
BUTTERY,  o.   [from  butter. ]    Having  the  ap- 
pearance or  qualities  of  batter-  Flayer. 
BUTTERY,  s.   [from  butter. 1    The  room  where 
provisions  are  laid  up.  Braenston. 
BUTTOCK,  «.  The  rump ;  the  part  near  the 
tail.  Knolles. 
BUTTON,  s.  [bottvm,  Welsh.] 
1  Any  knob  or  ball.  Boyle. 
o.  The  bud  of  a  plant.  Shakespeare. 
BUTTON,  s.   The  sea  urchin. 
To  BUTTON,  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  dress  ;  to  clothe. 
«  To  fasten  with  buttons. 
BUTTONHOLE,  s.  The  loop  in  which  the  but- 
ton of  the  clothes  is  caught.  Bramston. 
BUTTRESS,  s.   [sWotr,  Fr.] 
1  A' prop;  a  wall  built  to  support  another. 
9  A  prop ;  a  support. 
To  BUTTRESS,  *.  n.  To  prop. 
BUTWINK,  s.   The  name  of  a  bird. 
BUTYRA'CEOUS,  \a.   [butyrum,   Lat.  butter,] 
BUTYROUS,        J  Ravi 
butter. 

BU'XOM,  o.   rfrocroa*.  Sax.] 
I  Obedient ;  obsequious, 
t  Gay ;  lively  ;  brisk. 
3  Wanton  ;  jolly.  Dry  .ten. 

BU'XOM LY,  ad.   Wantonly;  amorously. 
BU'XOMNESS,  s.  [from  baxom.]  Wantonness; 

amorousness. 
To  BUY,  v.  a.  preter.  I  bought  t  I  have  bought. 

[biegean.  Sax.] 
I  To  purchase ;  to  acquire  by  paying  a  price ;  to 
obtain  for  money.  Addi$rm. 
f  To  procure  some  advantage  by  something  that 
deserves  it,  or  at  some  price.  Shakerpeure. 
9  To  regulate  by  money.  South. 
To  BUY,  v.  u.   To  treat  about  a  purchase.  Shak. 
BUYER,  s.   He  that  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 
To  BUZZ,  v.  n.    [bitten,  Teut.] 
I  To  hum,  like  bees.  Suckling. 

•  To  whisper  ;  to  prate.  Shaktrpeare. 
9  To  sound  heavy  and  low.  Hayward. 

To  BUZZ,  v.  a.  To  spread  secretly.  Beutley. 
BUZZ.s.  A  hum  |  a  whisper ;  a  talk  with  an  air 
of  secrecy.  Addxton, 
BU'ZZARD,*.  [easard.Fr.] 
i  A  degenerate  or  mean  species  of  hawk.  Dryd. 

•  A  blockhead ;  a  dunce.  Atcham . 
a.   [from  frasx.]    A  secret  whisperer. 


BY,  prep. 
1  It  notes 

me. 
9  It  notes  the 
•y  a  knife. 


the*  ajent* 


8".L 


d  by 


PIXd 
Lsekt. 
is  made 
Dryden. 


CAB 

3  It  notes  the  cause  of  any  effect :  the  fever  < 
bit  a  cold.  Adt 

4  It  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed or  obtained :  she  was  gamed  fry  k>ng 
solicitation.  Shakespeare. 

b  It  shows  the  manner  of  an  action  *  it  was  done 
fry  fits.  Dry  den. 

0  It  has  a  signification,  noting  the  method  in 
which  any  successive  action  is  performed  :  the 
business  proceeded  fry  slow  steps. 

7  It  notes  the  quantity  had  at  one 
snuff  fry  ounces. 

8  At,  or  in  | 


:  I 


0  According  to  ;  noting  permission  :  you  may 
fry  my  leave. 

10  According  to ;  noting  proof :  the  east 
fry  the  testimony  of  Kepler.  Bent  Up. 

11  After)  noting  imitation  or  conformity  :  I  live 
fry  the  imitation  of  Comoro.  TiUotson. 

19  From  ,  noting  ground  of  judgment,  or  compari- 
son :  It  is  Cesar  fry  his  voice.  Waller. 

19  It  notes  the  sum  of  the  difference  between  two 
thlnp  compared  :  corn  is  cheaper  fry  a  shilling 
in  the  bushel.  Locke. 

14  Not  later  than  ;  noting  time :  he  rose  fry  Ave. 


15  Beside ;  noting  passage  !  I  came  home  fry  Cam. 
bray.  Addison . 

16  Beside ;  near  to ;  noting  proximity  :  the  gene- 
ral stood  fry  the  king.  Shakespeare, 

17  Before  himself,  herself,  or  themseltes,  it  note* 
the  absence  of  all  others.  Asebam. 

18  It  Is  the  solemn  form  of  swearing.  Dryness. 

19  It  is  used  in  forms  of  obtesting.  SmtUu. 

90  By  proxy  of ;  noting  substitution :  he  appeared 
fry  his  attorney.  Broome. 

91  In  the  same  direction  with  :  a  column 
fry  its  length. 

BY,  ad. 
I  Near ,  at  a  I 

*  Reside;  passing.  snaKttpeare. 
9  In  presence.  Sidney. 
BY  AN U  BY,  ad.   In  a  short  time.  Sidney. 
BY,  s.    [from  the  preposition.]   Something  not 
the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  regard  :  by 
the  fry.  Bacon.  Bouts.  Dryden. 

BY,  In  composition,  implies  something  out  of 

the  direct  way,  collateral,  or  private. 
BY-CON  CE'RNMBNT,  s.  An  affair  which  is  not 


BY-END,  #.  Private  interest! 

VI 

BY-GONE,  ad.    [a  Scotch  word.]    Past.  Shak. 

BY-LAW,  s.  By-law*  are  orders  made  for  the 
good  of  those  that  make  them,  further  than 
the  publick  law  binds.  Coweil. 

BY-NAME,  s.   A  nick-name.  Camden. 

BY-PATH,  t.   A  private  or  obscure  path.  Shak. 

BY- RESPECT,  s.    Private  end  or  view.  Baron. 

BY-ROOM,  t.   A  private  room.  Shakespeare. 

BY-SPEECH,  S.    An  incidental  or  ■ 


BY  STANDER,  s.  A  looker  oo ;  one  1 

ed.  Locke. 
BY-STREET,  s.  An  obscure  street.  Gov. 
BY-VIEW,  t.   Private  self-interested  purpose. 

Atterbury. 

BY-WALK,  i.  A  private  walk;  not  the  main 
road.  Broome. 

BY-WAY,  s .   A  private  and  obscure  way.  Span. 

BY-WEST,  ad.  Westward;  to  the  west  of.  Box. 

BY- WORD,  «.    A  saying;  a  proverb.  Atterbury. 

BYE,  or  BEE,  come  from  the  Suxo*  fry,  by**'*. 
a  dwelling. 

BY'ZANTINE.  See  V 


CHAS  two  sounds ;  one  like  k,  as  call,  clock  \ 
the  other  as  s,  as  cesiation,  cinder.  It  sounds 
like  k  before  a,  o,  a,  or  a  consonant .  and  like 
*,  before,  e,  t,  and  y. 
CAR,  s.   A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about 

three  pints  English. 
CABA'L,  •.  [caasnV,  Fr.  rtap.  Heb.  tradition.,; 
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CAD 


rabbin*. 


ion. 

S  Intrigue.  Dry ilen. 

To  CABA'L,  »-  «    [coAsuer,  Fr.]   To  form  close 

intrigue*.  Urydcn. 
CA'BAUST.  J.  ffrooa  cabal.]  One  skilled  in  the 

tradition*  of  the  Hebrews.  Swift. 
CABALI'STICAL,  la.  Something  that  has  an 
CAB  ALl'STICK,  J  occult  meauing.  Spectator. 
CABA'LLER,  s.    [from  eooiiJ.]    He  that  engages 

to  clote  designs  ;  an  intrigue*.  DryOen. 
CA^BALU^E,  «.   [coAa/iflMu,  Lat.]  Belonging 

C£Rar Et\  s.  fFr.]  A  tavern.  HmmKuii. 
CA'BBAGB,  «.    [ca6w,  Fr.  arossica,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

Fa  CA'BBAGB,  ©. «.  To  form  a  head  s  as,  the 

plant «  begin  to  cabbage. 
Ta  C  A'BBAGE,  ».  a.  CA  cant  word.)  To  ateal  in 

cutting  clothes.  At buthnot. 

CA  BBAGE-TREE,  s.    A  species  of  palm-tree. 
C.VBB  AGE- WORM.       An  in.ect. 
CA^BIN,  *.^;eutea*,Pr.  e*a6ia,  Welsh,  a  Cottage.] 

ft  A  small  chamber  In  a  ship.  Ralegh. 
9  A  cottage  or  small  house.  Sidney . 

4  A  tent,  or  temporary  habitation.  Fairfax. 
7*  CA'BIN,  v.  «.    [ftom  the  noun.]   To  live  in 
a  cafon.  Shakespeare. 
To  CA'BIN,  v.  a.   To  confine  in  •  cabin.  Shak. 

to  a 
Iton. 


[from  caaisu] 


CA'BIN  ED, 
cabin. 

CABINET,*,    [coomef,  Fr.] 
I  A  closet ;  a  small  room, 
t  A  but,  or  .mall  house. 

inw 


4  A  set  of  boxes  or 

B'vate  bo*, 
y  place  in 


Bacon. 
Spenter. 
tare  held. 
Dryden. 
'ties;  a 
Snft. 
are  hidden. 

Taylor . 

CA'BIN ET  COUNCIL,  «.  A  council  held  in  a 
private  manner.  Bacon. 

CA'BINET-MAKEK.  *.  [from  caKwt  and  make.] 
One  that  makes  small  nice  drawers  or  boxes. 

Mortimer. 

CA'BLE,  $.  [oaW,  Welsh ;  eaiei,  Dutch.]  The 
great  rope  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  anchor  is 
fastened.  Raleigh. 

CACHE'CTICAL,  la.    [from  cachexy.]  Having 

CACHE'CTICK.  J  an  ill  habit  of  body  ;  show- 
ing an  ill  habit.  Floytr. 

CACHErXY,  e.  [**xi{ia.]  Such  adistemperature 
oft'  the  humour*,  as  hinders  nutrition,  and 
weakens  the  vital  and  animal  functions. 

Jrbutknot. 

CACHIN*ATION.«.  [eockiwwiio.  Lat.]  Aloud 


Pope. 
of  a  hen. 
Arbuthnot. 


Dry  den. 


CA'CKEREL,       A  fish. 
To  CA'CKLB,  e.  n.  [knerkclm, 

l  To  make  a  noise  as  a 

i  Sometimes  it  is  used 

3  To  laugh  ;  to  giggle. 

4  To  talk  idly  :  to  prattle. 
CA'CKLE.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  voice  of  a  goose  or  fowl. 
9  Idle  talk;  prattle. 
CA'CKLER,..    [from  cockle.] 
I  A  fowl  that  cackles. 
•  A  telltale  :  a  tat  I  it  . 

CACOCHV'MICAL,  !«•*  [from  cacockymy.]  Hav- 
CACOCHY'MIC,      )     ing  the  humours  cor- 
rupted. Flayer. 
CACO'CHYMY,  s.   [aaatQXv*«M.]  A  depravation 
of  the  humours  from  a  sound  *tate.  Arbuthnot. 
CACOETHES,*  «.  [woe  bad,  and  ifac,  a  habit.] 
A  bad  custom)  a  bad  habit;  an  incurable 
nicer.  A$k. 
CACOTHONY.  «.    [asms*******.]   A  bad  sound  of 
words.  Pope. 
TtCACU'iriNATB,     o.   [coenmiw,  Lat.]  To 


CADATER*oY^  oTlydar'er, 


CA'DDIS,*. 


Lat.]  Having  the 


"alton. 
as,  a  cade 


Patirpt. 


Milton. 

Swift. 


Farrier*  %  Diet. 
Falling  down. 

Brown. 


CAL 

I  A  kind  of  tape  or  riband. 
4  A  kind  of  worm  or  grub. 
CADE,  a.   [cadeier,  Fr.]   Tame;  soft 

lamb,  a  lamb  bred  at  home. 
To  CADB,  e.  a.   [from  the  adj.]  To  breed  up  la 
softness. 

CADE,*,    [codas,  Lat.]   A  barrel. 

CA'DENCE,  I  r«*f««.Prl 
C A'  DEN  CY,  /  *    lcod'1ie*.  "  J 

I  Pall ;  *tate  of  sinking  ; 

«  The  fall  of  the  voico. 

J  The  flow  of 

4  The  tune  or  sound. 

&  (In  horsemanship.)  An  equal  measure  or  pro- 
portion, which  a  managed  hor»e  observe*  in  nil 
his  motions. 
C A' DENT,  o.    [cadens,  Lat.] 
CADET,  s.    [cadet,  Fr.] 
I  A  younger  brother. 
«  The  youngest  brother. 
$  A  volunteer  in  the  army, 

tation  of  a  commission. 
CA'DEW...  Astrawwonn, 
CA'DGEB,  •.  A  huckster. 
CAPDl,  *.  A  magiitrnte  among  the  Turks. 
CADI'LLACK,  s.  A  *ort  of  pear. 
CADU'CE.*     Is.   The  wand  with  which  Mer- 
CADl'CEUS,*  j     curyis  depicted.  A$k. 
CM'CIAS,  i.    [Lat.]  The  uorih-cast  wind. 

Mi  I  torn 

CASSU'RA,i.  [Lat.]  A  figure  in  poetry,  by  which 
a  short  syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is 
long. 

CA6,  s.  A  barrel,  or 

four  or  five  gallons. 
CAGE,  *.  [cogs,  Fr.] 
I  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds 

arc  kept. 

8  A  place  for  wild  beasts. 

5  A  prison  for  petty  malefactors. 
To  CAGE,  c.  a.    [from  the 

in  a  cage. 
To  CAJO»LE,  e. 
sootb. 

CAJOLER,  *.     [from  cq/ofc.] 

wheedler. 
CAJO'LERY,  s.    [catoJerie,  Fr.] 
CAISSON,  i.  [French.] 
I  A  chest  of  bombs  or  powder. 

9  A  wooden  case  in  which  the 
built  within  the  water. 

C  A'  IT  IFF,  s.  [cofliro,  Ital.  a 
villain ;  a  despicable  knave. 
CAKE,  i.  [each,  Teutonick.] 

I  A  kind  of  delicate  bread. 

%  Any  thing  of  a  form 

3  Concreted  matter. 
To  CAKE,  a.  n.   [from  the  noun.] 

as  dough  in  the  oven. 
CALABASH  Tree,  *.  A  tree  of  which  the  shells 

are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  as  also  for 

instruments  of  musick.  Miller. 
CALAMA'NCO.s.  [calamanco*,  Lat.]  A  kind  of 

woollen  stuff.  Totier. 
CA'LAMINE,  or  Lapi$  Calamir.ari$,  s.  A  kind  of 

fossil  bituminous  earth,  which,  being  mixed 

with  copper.  Changes  it  into  brass.  Locke. 
CA'LAMINT,  *.    [calamintha,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
CA  LA'M  ITOUS,  s.    [atiamKoJus,  Lat.] 
I  Mi«erahtc;  Involved  in  distress;  unhappy; 

wretched.  Calam-j. 

4  Full  of  misery ;  distressful.  Smith. 
CALA'MITOUSNESS,  i.      [from  calamitous.] 

Misery ;  distress. 

CALA'MTTY,  s.  [calamita*,  Lat.]  Misfortune; 
cause  of  misery  ,  di»tres*.  Bacon. 

CALAMUS,  %.  [Lat.]  A  sort  of  reed  or  sweet- 
scented  wood.  Exodus. 

CALA'SH,  s.  Icalecke,  Fr.]  A  small  carriage  of 
pleasure.  Ring. 

CA'LCEATED,  a.  [coIceaHu,  Lat.]  Shod;  fitted 
with  shoes. 

CALCEDWXWS,  $.  [Lit.]  A  precious  stone 
or  the  agate  kind.  IVuodvard. 

CALCINATION,  s.  [from  calcine ;  cnlciMrim.FrT 
Such  a  management  of  bodies  by  fire,  as 


To  enclose 
Donne. 

a.  [cajoler,  Fr.]  To  flatter;  to 

Hudibras. 
A  flatterer;  a 


Flattery. 


slave.]   A  mean 


Dryden. 
high. 
Dryden. 
To  harden* 
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them  reducible  to  powder;  chyraical  pulveri- 
zation. Boyle. 

CALCI'NATORY,  s.  [from  calcinate.]  A  vessel 
used  in  calcination. 

To  CALCl'NE,  v.  e.  [euidaer,  Pr.  from  eoix, 
Ut.] 

t  To  burn  in  the  Are  to  a  calx,  or  friable  tub- 
al ance.  Bacon, 
i  To  burn  op.  Derkam. 
To  CALCl'NE,  v.  n.  To  become  a  calx  ^hcat. 

To  CA'LCULATB,  v.  a.   [culculer,  Fr.]  ^ 

l  Tu  compute;  to  reckon. 
.  a  To  compote  the  aiiuaiion  or  the  planets  at  any 
certain  time.  Bmley. 

3  To  adjuit ;  to  projeet  for  any  certain  end. 

WJrtmi 

CALCULATION, «.    [from  calculate.] 
1  A  practice,  or  manner  of  reckoning ;  the  art 
of  numbering.  Holder. 
t  A  reckoning ;  the  result  of  arithmetical  oper- 


CALCULATOR.^,    [from  calculate]   A  compu- 

CA'LCULATORY.'a.  [from  ceicmiate.]  Belong- 
ing to  calculation. 
CA'LCULE,*.  [calculus,  Lat.]  Reckoning;  com- 
pute :  obsolete.  Howl. 
CATCULOSE,  \a.  [catailes,  Lat.]  Stony;  grit- 
CA'LCULOUS,  J     ty.  Sharp 


CALCULUS,*.  [Lat.]  The  stone  in  the  bladder. 
CA'LDRON,  s.  [caa* 
a  kettle. 


tu dron,  Fr.]  A  pot ;  a  boiler ; 


CALEFA'CTION, :   [eeie/ecio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  heating  any  thing. 
The  state  of  being  heated. 
CALBFA'CTIVE,  \«.     [ceJefacio,  Ut.]  That 
CALEFA'CTORY,  J     makes   any   thing  hot; 
heating. 

To  CA'LEFY,  v.  n.  [ceiejto,  Lat.]  To  grow  hot; 

to  be  heated.  Brown. 
CA'LENDAR,  $.    [ciieadoriaai,  Lat.J   A  register 

of  the  year,  in  which  the  months  and  stated 

times  are  marked,  as  festivals  and  holidays. 

Shakespeare.  Dryden. 
To  CA'LENDER, p.  a.  Inlendrer,  Fr.]  To  dress 

cloth. 

CA'LENDER,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  A  hot  press  ; 

a  press  In  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 
CA'LENDRER,  «.   [from  calender.]  The  person 

who  calenders. 
C A' LENDS,  s.  [calendm,  Lat.]   The  first  day  «f 

every  month  among  the  Romans. 
CA'LENTURE,  s.   [ra/eo,  Ut.]    A  distemper 

culiar  to  sailors  in  hot  climates,  whe 

imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 
CALF.  i.  colon  in  the  pi.    [cea\f,  Sax.] 
I  The  young  of  a  cow.  1  JVilkins. 
9.  Colon  of  the  lip,  mentioned  by  Hosea,  signify 

sacrifice*  of  praise  and  prayers. 

3  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  wretch.  Dray  ion. 

4  [Kalf,  Dutch.]  The  thick,  plump,  bulbous  part 
of  the  leg.  SuckUng. 

CA'LIBER,  s.  {calibre,  Fr.]  The  bore;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

CA'LIBRE,* «.   [Fr.]   8ort.  Burke. 

CA'LICE,  «.  [caltz,  Ut.]    A  cup;  a  chalice. 

CA'LICO,  t.  [Calecul  in  India.]  An  Indian  stuff 
made  of  cotton.  Addison. 

CA'UD,  a.    [calidus,  Ut.]    Hot  ;  burning. 

CALi'DlTY,  i.    [from  caiid.]    Heat.  Brown. 

CA'LIF.    Is.   [kAoIt/u,  Arab.]   A  title  assumed 

CA'LIPH,  J  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among 
the  Saracens. 

CA'LIPH ATK,»  i.  The  government  of  the  Ca- 
liphs. Harris. 

CALIOATION,!.  [eaUgo.Ut.]  Darkness ;  cloudi- 
ness. 

CALl'GINOUS,  «.   [eaUginosus,  Ut.] 

dim  ;  full  of  darkness. 
CALI'GINOUSNESS, «.  [from 


ness  ;  wbacurity. 
CA'LIGRaPHY,  s. 

in*. 
CA'LlVER, 


1 


f.    [from  caliber  ]  A 


utiful  writ- 
Prides  kj. 
gun;  a 


CAL 

CALIX,s.   [Ut.]   A  cup:  used  ot  flower*. 
To  CALK,  t .  o.  [calffater,  Fr.]  To  stop  the  leaks' 
of  a  ship.  RaUiglt. 
CA'LKER,  $.    [from  col*.]   The  workman  that 
stop  the  leaks  of  a  ship.  Etekut. 
To  CALL,  *.  a.  [***+*.] 
1  To  name;  to  denominate.  Genesis. 
«  To  summon,  or  invite. 

3  To  convoke ;  to  sum  mo 

4  To  summon  judicially. 

«  In  the  theological  sense,  to  inspire  with  ardour 
of  piety.  Komaut. 

7  To  invoke  ,  to  appeal  to.  Clarendon. 

8  To  proclaim ;  to  publish.  Gay. 

5  To  excite ,  to  put  in  action ;  to  bring  into  v'ew. 

Cowley . 

10  To  stigmatize  with  some  opprobrious  denomi 
nation.  Swift. 

11  7b  call  back.  To  revoke  Isaiah. 
I*  To  call /or.  To  demand.  Shakespeare. 
IS  To  call  in.  To  resume  any  thing  that  ia  in 

other  hands.  Swxjt. 
1 4  To  call  over.  To  read  aloud  a  list. 
I  b  To  call  out.  To  challenge.  Dryden. 
To  CALL,  v.  «.     To  stop  without  intention  of 

staying  long  i  to  make  a  short  visit.  B. 
CALL,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 


Pope. 
Hooker. 
Locke. 
Rescomt 


WitkbU, 


I  A  vocal  addicts. 

3  Requisition. 
9  Divine  vocation. 

4  An  impulse. 
»  Authority  ;  command. 

6  A  demand  ,  a  claim. 

7  An  instrument  to  call  birds. 

8  Calling;  vocation;  employment. 

9  A  nomination. 
CA'LLET,  (.  A  trull.  Shakespeare. 
CALLI'BER,*  \  $.  (In  architecture.)  The  bulk 
CALLI'BRE,*  J  or  diameter.of  any  round  thing. 

A*h. 

CA'LLlD,*o.  [co«4u-«s,  Ut.]  Crafty;  cunning. 

Scott. 

CALLl'DITY,  •U.  Craftiness; 
CALLl'DNESS  */ 
CALLIGRAPHY,*  $. 

write.]   Fair  writing. 
CA'LLING.  *.  [fromcaM.] 
1  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade, 
a  Proper  station ,  or  employment. 
9  Class  of  persons  united  by  the  i 

ment  or  profession. 
4  Divine  vocation;  invitation  or  impulse  to  the 
true  religion.  Hakevxll. 
CALLIPERS,  $. 


CALLCSITY,  g.  [catlotite',  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swell 

by  han 
Uuincy 


ing  without  pain,  like  that  of  the  skin  by  hard 
labour. 


Ckeyne. 
Bentlep. 
feath- 


"CA'LLOUS.o.    [caUxs,  Lat.] 
I  Indurated ;  hardened. 
9  Hardened  in  mind;  insensible. 
CA'LLOUSNESS.s.  Yfrom  coiloas.] 
1  Induration  of  the  fibres. 
«  Insensibility. 

CA'LLOW.a.  Unfledged;  naked  ; 
ers. 

CALLUS,  t.  [Let.] 

I  An  induration  of  the  fibres. 

1  Tlie  hard  substance  by  which 

united. 
CALM,  e.   [colme,  Fr.] 

lOuiet;  serene;  not  stormy. 

«.  Undisturbed  ;  unruffled. 
CALM,  s. 

1  Serenity ;  stillness. 

2  Quiet ;  repose. 
To  CALM,  r.  a. 

1  To  still :  to  quiet.  Drydem. 

8  To  pacify ;  to  appease.  Attcrbury. 
CA'LMER,  i.  [from  cairn]   The  person  or  thing 
which  has  the  powerof  giving  quiet  IValton. 
CA'LMLY,  «d.    from  calm.) 

I  Without  atorms  or  violence. 

«  Without  passions  ;  quietly. 
CA'LMNESI.1.    [from  can*.] 


Atttrbury. 
Raleigh. 
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1  Tranquillity ;  serenity, 
t  Mildness  -,  freedom  from  passion.  Shakespeare. 
CA'LMY,  a.  tfrom cairn.]  Calm;  peaceful:  not 

used.  Spenser. 
CA'LOMEL,        [calomeias,  Ut.]    Mercury  six 

times  sublimed.  Wurman. 
CALORI'FICIC,  a.    [calorific**,  Ut.]   That  has 

the  quality  of  producing  heat.  Grew. 
CALdrnE,*.    [Fr.]   A  cap  or  coif. 
CALV YEBS,  a.  Monk,  of 

CVLTROPS.  i.  [coUr^tppa.Sax.] 
I  Aa  in»miux-nt  made  with  four  spikes,  »o  that 
which  way  soever  it  mils  to  the  ground,  one  of 
them  points  upright.  Additon. 
9  A  plant  that  has  its  fruit  armed  with  strong 
prickles }  mentioned  in  Virgil's  Georticks, 
under  the  name  of  tribsdns.  Miller. 
Ts  CALVE,     n.   [from  en{f.) 
i  To  bring  a  calf  :  spoken  of  a  COW.  Dryden. 
t  To  bring  forth.  Shakespeare. 
CALVINISM,*  «.    (from  Cotoia.]   The  religion 
ofCalvintsta.  GalaVie. 
CALVl'NIST,*  s.  One  that  professes  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  Calvin.  finthne. 

CALVIN  I'STIC,*  TofCalvinUts  Gnth 

CALTIN  I'STIC  ALNES8,*JW  c*,v,nttU- 
CA'LVITY,«  «•    [cedsws,  tat]    Baldness;  the 
baldness  of  the  head.  Ash. 
To  C  ALU'  M  N I  ATE,  v.  n.    [cuiamaior,  Ut.]  To 
falsely  j_  Dry  dm. 

To  'lander.  Sprat. 

.]  A  ma- 
of  words  or 
,l\fe. 


C  AL^MNMTKrN?  [fro 
He i out  and  false  reprri 


i.   [from  eaomnfafe.] 


actions. 
CALIKMNIATOB. 

ger  of  accusation  ;  a  slanderer.  Addison. 
CALL'M N  IOCS,  a.  [from  colamay.]  Slanderous ; 


falsely  reproachful. 
CA'LCMNY.  s.   [calamnia,  Ut.] 
groundless  accusation. 


•      {Ut.;,     Ai.y  :h.nK 


Shakespeare 
tti  false 
Temple. 
reducible 

burning.  Ditby. 
fCLE,  $'.   [culycaias,  Ut.1  A  small  bun. 
CAMA'IEU,  s.    A  stone  with  various  figures 
and  representations  of  landskips,  formed  by 
nature. 

CA'MBER,  ».   A  piece  of  timber  cut  arching. 
CA'.MUK/CK,  s.    [from  Cambrey.]    A  kind  of 
fine  linen.  Shakespeare. 
CAME.   The  pret.  of  to  coaw.  Addison. 
LA'. VI EL,  t.    [camelus,  Ut.]   An  animal  very 
in  Arabia,  Judaea,  and  the  neighbour- 
One  sort  la  large,  fit  to  carry 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  having  one 
bunch  upon  its  back.    Another  having  two 
bunches  upon  their  backs,  fit  for  men  to  ride. 
A  third  kind  is  smaller,  called  dromedaries,  be- 
cause of  their  swiftness. 
CAME'LOPARD,  s.  [from  eanulus  and  pardns, 
Lat.)   An  Abyssinian  animal,  taller  than  an 
elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 
CVMELOT,  Is.  [from  coxs*!.]   A  king  of  stuff 
CA'M  LET.    }    originally  made  by  a  mixture  of 
•  ilk  and  camels  bain  it  Is  now  made  with 
wool  and  silk.     _  Brown. 
CA  MERA  OBSCV'RA,  a.  [Utin.]   An  optical 
machine,  used  in  a  darkened  chamber,  so  that 
the  light  coming  only  through  a  double  can- 
vex  glass,  objects  opposite  are  represented  in- 
verted upon  any  white  matter  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  glasa.  Martin. 
CA'MERADE,  s.  [from  camera,  iat.]    A  cham- 
ber-fellow  ;  a  bosom  companion.  Rymer. 
CA'MBRATED.  a.  [cameralvs,  Ut.]  Arched. 
CAMERATION,  s.  [camerotio,  Ut.]   A  vaulting 

CAM*srVDO\'a.  [cawisa,  a  shirt,  Italian.]  An  at- 
tack  made  in  the  dark,  on  which  occasion  sol- 
diers put  their  shirts  outward.  Hayward. 

CA'MISATED,  a.  Dressed  with  the  shirt  out- 
ward. JIayvard. 

CA'MLET.   See  CAMELOT.  Bacon. 

CA'M  MOCK,  *.  [emmmoc,  Sax.]  An  herb  j  petty 

cJutmilTl™*****  Lat.]  A 

II 


CAN 

C  A  MOTS,  a.  fcaam,  Fr.]  Flat,  level ;  depressed  i 
used  only  of  she  nose.  Brown. 

CAMP,  s.  [comae,  Fr.]  The  order  of  tents,  placed 
by  armies  when  they  keep  the  field. 

To  CAMP,  a.m.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lodge  in 
tents  ;  to  encamp.  Shakespeare. 

CAMP  FIGHT,  s.  Combat.  HakeviU. 

CAMPA'IGN.s.  [cttiapaifae,  Fr.] 
i  A  large,  open,  level  tract  of  ground.  Carl*. 
9  The  time  for  whkh  any  army  keeps  the  field. 

CAMPA'NIFORM 
A  term  use 
of  a  bell. 

CA  M  PA'NULATE,  a.  Campmniform 

CAMPE'STRAL,  a.  [oeainestris,  Ut.]  Growing 
In  fields.  Mortimer. 

CA'MPHIRE,*  li.  [camphora,  Ut.]    A  solid, 

CA'MPHOR,*  I  white,  pellucid  concrete,  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood  and  roots  of  the  cam- 
phire  tree.  Perry. 

CA'M  PHI  RE-TREE,  s.  [emmphora,  Ut.]  There 
are  two  sorts  of  this  tree ;  one  of  Borneo,  from 
w^hicJe  i lie  k^tt$t  c*q ii i F"t?  \%  t&jVvCn  y  the  other 
aort  is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  ofteoer  used  for 
the  gum  of  this  tree. 

CA'MPHOR  ATE,  a.  [from  camphora,  Ut.]  Im- 
pregnated with  catnphire.  BoyU. 

CA'M  HON,  s.  [lychnis,  Ut.]   A  plant. 


CA'M  US,  s.    A  thin  drew.  Spenser. 
CAN,  *.  [canae,  Sax.]   A  cup  of  metal,  aa  tin  or 
copper.  Shakespeare. 
To  CAN,  «.  a.  [konnen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  be  able;  to  have  power.  Locke. 
a  It  expresses  the  potential  mood  .  as,  I  can  do 
it.  Drayton. 
CANAILLE,  s.  [Fr.]  The  lowest  people. 
CANA'L,  i.  [canalis,  Ut.] 

1  A  basin  of  water  in  a  garden.  Pope. 

2  Any  course  of  water  made  by  art. 

9  A  passage  through  which  any  of  the  juices  of 

the  body  flew. 
CANAL-COAL,  s.   A  fine  kind  of  coal. 
CANALI'CULATED,  s.  [caaaikalarai,  Utin.] 

Made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 
CANA'RY,  s.  [from  the  Canary  islands.]  Wine 

brought  from  the  Canaries;  sack. 
To  CANA'RY,  e.  a.  To  frolick. 
CAN A'RY-BI  RD,  •.   An  excellent  I 
To  CA'N  CEL,  a.  a.  {canceller,  Fr.] 
1  To  cross  a  writing. 

9  To  efface  s  to  obliterate  in  general.  Roseom. 
CANCELLATED,  part.  a.  [from  cancel.]  Cross- 
barred  ;  marked  with  lines  crossing  each  other. 

Grew. 

CANCELLATION,  s.  [from  cancel.]  An  expung- 
ing or  creasing  of  a  writing.  Ayhffc. 

c»Ai {camtr'  Ut  1 

4  The  sign  of  the  summer  solstice.  Thomson. 

3  A  virulent  swelling,  or  sore,  not  to  be  cured. 

H'tirmnn. 

To  CA'N  CERATE,  v.  a.  [from  cancer.]  To  be- 
come a  cancer.  VEttrange. 

CANCERATION,  $.   A  growing  cancerous. 

CA'NCEROUS,  a.  [from  cancer.]  Having  the  vi- 
rulence of  a  cancer.  Wis* 

CA'NCEROUSNESS,  a.   The  state  of  being 

CAWCrVnE,  a.  [from  cancer.]  Having 
lities  of  a  crab. 

CA'N  DENT.  a.  [canoVn*.  Ut.]  Hot. 

CA'N  DI CANT,  a.   [cendtcams,  Ut.] 
white:  whitish. 

CA'N  DID,  a.  [candidal,  UU] 
I  White.  DryAen. 
tFair;  open;  ingenuous.  Locke. 

CA'NDI  OATE,  s.  [candidatmt,  Ut.]  A  compe- 
fltor ;  one  that  solicits  advancement,  or  pre- 
ference. Addison. 

CANDIDLY,  ad.  [from  candid.}  Fairly  ;  without 
trick;  ingenuously.  Ssrtfi. 

CA'N DIDN ESS,  *.  [from  candid.]  Ingenuity; 
openness  of  temper ;  purity  o' mind.  South. 

To  CA'NDI  FY,  v.  a.  [candyJce,  Lat.]  To  make 
white*  to  whiten. 
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ing  a 

Hay. 
Shakespeare. 
A  specie*  of  swect- 


and  hold.] 


Shaketpeare. 

Sw\ft. 
Motineni. 


CAN 

CA  NDLE,  i.  [cmaeU,  Ut.] 
1  A  light  made  of  wax  or 

wick  of  Rax  or  cotton. 
9  Light  nr  luminary. 
CA'NDLEBERRY  f REE,  f 

willow. 
CAN  OLEH  OLDER, 
I  He  that  hold*  the 
9  He  that  n 

CA'NDLELIGHT,  '$.  [from 
I  The  light  of  a  candle. 
9  The  necessary  candle*  for  use 
C  A  N  DLEMA8,  a.  {from  candle  and  mau.1  The 
feiul  of  the  Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
which  was  formerly  celebrated  with  mnny 
lightt  in  churches.  Guy. 
CA'NDLESTICK.,1.  [from  cand/e  and  flic*.]  The 
imtrunent  tltat  hold*  candles.  Adduon. 
CA'NDLEsTUFF.  i.   [from  candle  and  ittf. ] 
Grease;  tallow.  Bacon. 
CAN  D  L  E W A'STER,  «.  [from  candle  and  wute.] 
A  spendthrift.  Shaketpeare. 
CA'N  DOCK,  i.  A  weed  that  gTows  in  river*.  Walt. 
CA'NDOUH,  *.  [candor,  Lat.]  Sweetnesa  of  tern* 
per;  purity  of  mind  j  ingenuity.  Want. 
To  CA'NDY,  r.  a. 
I  To  conserve  with  sugar.  Bacon. 
9  To  form  Into  congelations.  Shaketpeart. 
3  To  incrust  with  congelations.  Drayton. 
To  CA'NDY,  ».  a.   To  grow  congealed. 
CA'NDY  Lion' t  foot,,,  [catanaace,  L*t.]  A 


Lat.]    Having  ^J^P^" 
Lat.] 

Dry  den. 


A  plant. 
M  titer 
CANE.  i.  [cannn,  Ut.] 

I  A  kind  of  strong  reed,  of  which  walking-staffs 
are  made  -,  a  walking-stuff.  Harvey . 

9  The  plant  which  yields  sugar.         Black mt>re. 

3  A  lance ;  a  dart  made  of  cane.  Dryden. 

4  A  reed.  Mortimer. 
7a  CANE,  v.  a.  rfrom  the  noun.]    To  beat  with 

a  walking-staff. 
CANl'CULAR,  a.  [canuularn,  Ut.] 

to  the  dogstar. 
CANI'NE,  5.  ?eon 

perties  of  a  dog. 
CA'NISTER,  s.  fa 
I  A  small  basket. 

9  A  small  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  laid  up. 
CA'N  K  i  K.  s.  [cancer,  Lat.] 
1  A  worm  that  preys  upon  and  destroys  fruits. 

Shaketpeare. 

ft  A  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits.  Walton. 

3  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes.  Bacon. 

4  A  kind  of  wild  worthless  rose.  Peackam. 
b  An  eating  or  corroding  humour.  Shakespeare. 

0  Corrosion  j  virulence. 
7  A  disease  in  trees. 

7b  CA'NKER,  p.  a.  [from  the  nc 

1  To  grow  corrupt. 
9  To  decay  by  some  corrosive  or  destructive 

principle.  Bacon. 
To  CA'NKER,  v.  a. 

1  To  corrupt ,  to  corrode.  Herbert. 

9  To  infect ;  to  pollute.  Adduon. 
CA'N KEH BIT,  part.  a.  [from  canker  and  frit.] 
Bitten  with  an  envenomed  tooth.  Shak. 
CA'NN  ABINE,  a.  [cuxMMaas,  Lat.]  Hempen. 
CA'N  NIBAL,  t.    An  anthropophagite }  a  mau- 


CA'N  NIB  ALLY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  a  can- 
nibal-  Skaknpeare. 
CA'NNIBALISM,*  $.    The  manners  of  a  can- 

nibal. 

CA'NNII'ERS, «.   Callipers.  Afarrietcr. 
CA'NNON,  $.  [comon,  Fr.] 
I  A  great  gun  for  battery. 

«A  gun  laiger  than  can  be  managed  by  the 
hand.  Wxlkm,. 
CA'NNON  BALL,  Is.  The  balls  which  arc  shot 
CA'NNON  SHOT.  J    from  great  guns. 
Ts  CANNONA'DE,  a.  a.  [from  cannon.]   To  bat- 
ter with  great  guns.  Tester. 
CANNONI'ER,  ».  [from  cannon.]   The  engineer 
that  manages  cannon.  Hayward. 
CA'N  NOT.  [from  can  and  not.]  It  notes  inability 
as,  I  cannot  fly  :  or  impossibility  ,  i 
be  seen  in  the  dark. 


CAN 

CANOA,  1 1.    A  boat  made  by  cutting  the  trunk 
CANO*E,  f    of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 
CA'NON.  i.  Tussw*.] 

I  A  rule  }  a  law.  Hooker. 

«  Law  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils.  Stilling. 

3  The  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  great  rulr. 

4  A  dignitary  in  cathedral  churches.  Bacon. 
■•  An  tn»trumetit  used  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

6  A  large  sort  of  printing  letter. 
CA'NON-BIT,  s.  That  part  of  the  bit  let  into  the 
horse's  moult).  Spenser. 
CA'NON  ESS,  s.  [taaonissn,  low  Lat.]    In  popish 
countries,  wntoen  living  after  the  examplr  of 
secular  canons.  Aylyffc. 
CANONICAL,  a.  [canontcu.  low  Lat.] 
l  According  to  the  canon. 

9  Constituting  the  canon.  Raleigh. 

3  Regular  ;  stated  »  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  Uws. 

Taylor. 

4  Spiritual  I  ecclesiastical.  Ayt\fe. 
CANON  1CALLY,  ad.    In  a  manner  agreeable  to 

the  canon.  Gov.  of  tka  Tongue. 

CANONIC  ALNESS,  s.    The  quality  of  being 
canonical. 

CANONICALS,*  s.  pi.  The  dreas  of  the  clergy 

described  by  the  canons. 
CA'NONIST,  s.  [from  canon. 

Canon  law. 
CANONIZATION,  s.  [from 

of  declaring  anv  man  a  saint. 
To  CA'NON  I2E,  ».  a.  [from  cat 

any  man  a  saint. 
CA'NON RY,    I*,  [from  canon.] 
CA'NONSHIP.J   cal  benefice  in 

or  collcamte  church. 
CA'NOPIED.  part.  a.  [from 

with  a  canopy. 
CA'NOPY,  s.  [eanopexm,  low  Ut.] 

spi  cad  over  the  In 
To  CA'NOPY,  v.  a. 

with  a  canopy. 
CANOROUS,  o.  [caaoras,  Ut.] 

ful. 

CANT.  s.  [ran Us,  Ut.] 
i  A  corrupt  dialect  sued  by  beggars  and  vaga- 


certaio. 
Drydorn. 

Dryden. 
Stnft. 
Sunjt. 


cathedral 
Aylije. 
]  Covered 
Mil  ton. 
A  covering 
Fairfax. 
]   To  cover 
Dryden. 
i  tune- 


A  song. 
Ut.] 


The  act  of 


Hypocrite. 
Betflower. 

The  gallop  of  an 


bonds. 
9  A  form  of  speaking 
class  or  body  of  men. 

3  A  whining  pretension  to 
i  Barbarous  jargon. 

4  Auction. 

To  CANT,  t.  a.  To  talk  in  the  jargon  of  particu- 
lar professions,  or  in  any  kind  of  formal,  af- 
fected language. 

CASTA 'TA,  tltaltan.] 

CANTA'TION,  s.  [from 
singing. 

CA'NTBR,  a.  [from  cant  ] 

CA'N!  ERBURY  BELLS,  s. 

CA'NTERBURY  GALLOP, 

ambling  horse,  commonly  called  a  canter. 

CANTHA'RIDES,  $.  [Ut.]  Spanish  flics,  used 
to  raise  blisters.  Bacon. 

CATHERUS,*  s.  A  transum;  a 'spar;  a  rafter 
reaching  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  a  leva/  j 
a  horse  or  tressel  to  saw  or  cut  timber  on.  Atk, 

CA'NThVS,  $.  [Utin.]    The  comer  of  the 

CANTICLE,  s.  [canto,  Lat.]  A  song.  Bacon. 

CA'NTI  LIVERS,  s.  Pieces  of  wood  framed  into 
the  front  or  other  sides  of  a  house,  to  sustain 
the  eaves  over  it.  Aloroa. 

CA'NTLE,  i.  [anal,  Dutch.]  A  piece  with  cor. 
ners.  Shakespeare. 

To  CA'NTLE,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  in 
pieces.  Dryden. 

CA'NTLET,  i.  [from  rantle .]  A  piece ;  a  frag- 
ment. 

CA'NTO,  t.  [Italian.]  A  beok,  or  i 

poem. 
CA'NTON.  s. 

1  A  small  parcel  or  division  of 

9  A  small  community,  or  clan. 
Tb  CA'NTON,  v.  a.  Te  divide  tnte  little  parts. 
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7*  CA'NTONIZ 

division*. 
CATiTRBD,  «. 


CAP 

r.«.  To 


CAP 


CA'W 
1 


of  linen 


into  imill 
Mncti. 
;  m  division  of  a 
Davxet. 

.  Fr.] 

cloth  woven  for  several  uses, 
a*  ails,  painting  cloths,  tents.  Sidnry. 
*Tbe  act  of  sifting  voices,  or  trying  them  pre- 
viously to  the  decisive  act  of  voting,  [from  can 
t«s,  ss  it  signifies  a  sieve.] 
7e  CA'NVASS,  •.  a. 
1  To  sift ;  to  examine, 
t  To  debate^  to  discuss.  VEttrnngt. 
T*  CA'NVASS,     a.  To  solicit j  to  try  votes  pre- 
viously to  the  decisive  act.  Ayl\frc. 
CVNY,  a.  [from  case.]  Made  of  canes.  Afilfo*. 
CA'NZONE,*  t.  (In  poetry  and  music.)   A  kind 
of  song,  or  poem ;  a  part  of  music  which  is  to 


CAP.  s.  [cap,  Welsh.] 
I  The  garment  that  covers  the  head.  Sxnft. 
S  The  ensign  of  the  cardtnalate.  Shaketpeart. 

3  The  topmost .  the  highest.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 
To  CAP,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  cover  on  the  top.  Derham. 
«  To  deprive  of  the  cap.  Speiuer. 

3  To  cap  versa.  To  name  alternately  verses  be- 
ginning  with  a  particular  letter. 

clp \p%  \Fmm         to  foot;  all  ovei.  Skmk. 

CAP- PA  PER,  ».  A  sort  of  coarse  brownish  paper, 
formed  into  caps  or  bags.  Beyle. 
CAPABILITY,  «.  [from  cqpoWe.]  Capacity. 
CA'PABLE,  a.  [capable,  Fr.] 
I  Sufficiently  capacious,  l/xke. 
a  Endowed  with  powers  equal  to  any  particular 
thing.  Waff  i. 

•  Intelligent ;  able  to  understand.  Shakespeare. 

4  Capaoou»  j  able  to  receive. 

5  Susceptible. 

6  Ouilifeed  for. 

7  Hollow:  not  in  use. 
CA'PABLENESS,  s.  [from  capable.) 

or  state  of  being  capable. 
CAPA'CJOUS,  a.  [eapaj,  Lat.] 
I  Wide ;  large ;  able  to  hold  much. 
9  Extensive ;  equal  to  great  design. 
CAFA'CIOC'SNESS,  s.  [from 
power  of  holding ;  largeness. 
To  CAPA'CITATB,  v.  a.  [from 

enable ;  to  qualify. 
CAPA'CITY,  t.  [cewartrf.  Fr.] 
l  The  power  of  containing. 
«Rooro,  space. 

of  the 


Digby. 


4  Power  |  ability. 
4  State;  condition; 


Till  of  son. 
Shaketpeart. 
The  quality 


.]  The 
Holder. 
*,.]  Ta 
Dry  den. 

Davie  t. 


the  noun.] 

Dry  den. 
Shaketpeart. 


;  condition;  character.  Sonth. 
IISON,  s.  {eaparazon,  Spanish.]   A  sort  of 
cover  for  a  horse*.  •  Milton. 
T.CAPA'RISON,  a.  a.  [fro 
l  To  dress  in  caparisons, 
t  To  dress  pompously. 
CAPE,  t.  {cap,  Fr.] 
I  Headland;  promontory.  Arbuthnot. 
t  The  neck-piece  of  a  rloak.  Bacon. 
CA'PER,  s.  [from  caper,  Lat.  a  goat.]    A  leap  ;  a 
jump  :  a  skip.  Swift. 

caper  JuTrT™'  Ut*1  A°  *9bm£ 

CA*PER-BUSH,  t.  [capfarU,  Lat.]  A  plant  that 
grows  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  the  bods  of 
the  flowers,  before  they  are  open,  arc  pickled 
for  eating.  AftMer. 

T«  CA'PER,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,] 
l  To  dance  frolicksornely.  Shaketpeart. 

«  To  skip  for  merriment.  Crathav. 

S  To  dance.  Row*. 

CA'PERER.  s.  [from  caper.]  A  dancer.  Dryden. 

CA'PIAS,  t.  [Lat.]  A  writ  or  two  sorts ;  one  be- 
fore judgment,  the  other  of  execution  after 
judgment. 

rAPlLLA'CEOUS, 

CAPILLA'lRE,«s.  8irupof 


Lat.]  Small 
up  in  the  middle 


CAPI'LLAMENT,  t  [c 
threads  or  hairs  whicf 
of  a  flower. 
CA'PILLARY,  a  [from  capillut.  Lat.] 

bllat  hairs:  small;  minute.  Brtrwn. 
^BSffiW,*  Ll'rom  capill**,  Lat.]  A  vessel 

Broken. 


Milton. 

Swift. 

Bacon. 


like  a  hair 
CA'PITAL,  a.  [capitals,  Ut.] 
I  Relating  to  the  bead. 
9.  Criminal  In  the ' 

3  That  effects  life 

4  Chief ;  principal, 
s  Ohief  j  metntpolitan.  Milton. 

0  Applied  to  letter*,  large ;  such  as  are  written 
at  the  beglnningor  heads  of  books. 

7  Capital  st«k.  The  principal  or 

of  a  trader  or  company. 
CA'PITAL, ».  ' 

1  The  upper  part  of  a  pillar. 
«  The  chief  cuy  of  a  nation  or  kingdom. 

C  A' PI  TALLY,  ad.   In  a  capital  manner. 
CAPITATION,  s.  [from  caput,  Lat.]  Numeration 
by  heads.  Brown. 
CAPITULAR,  t.  [from  capitafam,  Lat.] 

I  The  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter. 

s  A  member  of  a  chapter.  Ayhffe. 
To  CAPITULATE,  r.  n.  [from  rapfnOam,  litlj 

1  To  draw  up  any  thing  In  heads  or  articles. 


1  To  yield,  or  surrender  up,  on 
lions. 

CAPITULATION,  f.  Simulation;  terms';  con- 
ditions.  1 1  malt. 

CAPl'VI  TREE,  t.  [eopafba,  Lat.1  This  tree 
grows  In  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Some  of 
them  do  not  [yield  any  of  the  balsam;  those 
that  do  are  distinguished  by  a  ridge.  Millar. 

CA'PON.  i.  [capo,  Lat.J  A  castrated  cock.  Gay. 

CAPONNI'ERE,».  [Fr.  a  term  in  fortification.] 
A  covered  lodgment,  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  broad,  encompassed  with  a  little  parapet. 


[from  capraolut,  Lat.]  Such 
fnd,  and  creep,  by  means  of 

Harris. 

I  fancy; 


Capillary. 

maidenhair.  Ath. 


CAPVT,  t.  [Fr.]  Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the 

tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  piqw 
CAPOl  'CH,  s.  [capaer,  Fr.]  A 
CA'PI'ER,  s.  [from  cap.]  One 

CAPRE'OLATB,  a 
plants  as  turn, 
their  tendrils,  are  copreofoie. 
CAPRI'CE.       Is.  [eavrice,  Fr.] 
CAPRI' CH 10,  J  whim. 
CAPRl'CIOUS,  s.  [caprieieax,  Fr.] 

fanciful ;  hunioursome. 
CAPRI'CIOUSLY,  ad.   Whimsically ; 

uding  wholly  upon  fancy. 

IS,  s.  [from  capricious.)  Hu- 
mour ;  whimsicalness.  Smji. 
CA'PRICORN,  s.  [cxtpriconau,  Lat.]   One  of  the 

signs  of  the  xodiack ;  the  winter  solstice. 
CAPRIO>LE%  t.  [Fr.]    Capriole*  are  leaps  such 
as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  .same  place, 
without  advancing  forward.       Parrier't  Diet. 
CA'PSTAN,  s.  [cabata*',  Fr.]   A  cylinder,  with 
levers,  to  wind  up  any  great  weight.  Raleigh. 
CA'PSULAR,    la.  [eapsaia,  Ut.]    Hollow  like 
CA'PSULARY,  ]    a  cheat. 
CA'PSULATE,    la.  [cajnula,  Lat.J 
CA'PSULATED, }   in  a  box. 
CA'PTAIN,  s.  [copiforae,  Fr.] 
I  A  chief  commander. 

a  The  commander  of  a  company  in  a  regiment. 


S  The  chief  commander  of  a  ship. 
4  Captain  General.  The  general  oi 

in  chief  of  an  army. 
CA'PTAIN RY,  s.  [from  capiat*.]   The  power 

•ver  a  certain  district ;  the  chieftainship. 


CAPTAINSHIP,*,  [from 
1  The  condition  or  post  o 


of  a  chief  commander. 


a  The  rank  or  pott  of  a  cap 
3  The  chieftainship  of  a  CM 
CAPTATION,/,  [ftom  cap  to,  Ut.]  The  practics 
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CA'PTION,  #.  [from  capio.  Ut.]  The  act  of  tak- 
~/!!i*nX  pcr»on  by  a  judicial  proceaa. 
CA'PTlOt'S,  a.  [cnptuij,  Fr  ] 
I  Given  to  cavil. }  eager  to  object.  Locae. 
8  Insidious ;  ensnaring.  Bacon. 
CA'PTIOUSLY,  ad.  In  a  captioua  manner ;  with 
an  inclination  to  object.  Locke. 
CA'PTIOUSNESS,  i.  [from  cap  nous.]  Inclina- 
tion toobject ;  peevi.hneaa. 
To  CA'PTIVATE,  v.  a.  {laptuxr,  Fr.] 
1  To  take  priaoner ;  to  bring  into  bondage.  K.Ck. 
1  To  charm  ;  to  aubdue.  Additon 
CAFTJVATION,  ..  [from  captivate.)   The  act  of 

taking  one  captive. 
CA'PTIVE,  ..  [casts/,  Fr.] 
I  One  taken  in  war  >  one  made  priaoner  by  con. 

5Lue*,V  Rogers. 
8  Um-  charmed  by  beauty  or  excellence. 
CA'PTIVE,  a.  [captwus,  Ut.]   Made  priaoner  in 
war ;  kept  in  bondage.  Dry  den. 

To  CA'PTIVE.  v.  a.   To  take  priaoner ;  to  bring 
into  a  condition  of  servitude.  Prior 
CAPTI'VITY,  «.  [captitnU,  Fr.] 
I  Subjection  by  the  fate  of  war  j  bondage.  Dry. 
8  Slavery ;  servitude.  Addison 
CA'PTOR.  «.  [from  capio,  Ut.]    He  that  take,  a 

prisoner,  or  a  prixe. 
CA'PTLRE,  ».  [ropiare,  Fr.l 
I  The  act  or  practice  of  taking 
8  The  thing  taken  ;  a  priie. 
CAPU'CHE,*  ..  [caption,  Fr.]  A  cowl,  .  monk'. 

tlOOd .  mm ,  A.L 

CAPU'CHED.  a.    [^r,  Fr.]    Cove  red  over 
ai  with  a  hood.  Brovn. 
CAPUCHl'N. «.   A  female  garment,  con.i.ting 
of  a  cloak  and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dm*  of  capuchin  m 
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STht  main  «  -  <  .<(>•-••'  >■>■<->•  n 

ornament.  completion  or 

4  (In  gunnery.)  A  kind  of  bomb,  usually  chlone* 

2"i,^2Jb*iV,!l!,lorc**e'  »»thhofca,  filled 


a  crab.]  A 


CAR,  «.  Tear,  Welsh.) 
1  A  amall  carriage  of  burden.  Swift 
8  A  chariot  of  war,  or  triumph.  Milton 
3  The  Charlea'a-wain.  nr*rir» 

CARABINE,  or  CA'RBINE,  ».  [coraMae,  Fr!)  A 

CARAB  M'ER.  ..  [from  coroWac.]  A  sort  of 
light  horteman.  Chamber* 
CA'ftACK,  ..  [cerecca,  Spanlah.]  A  large  .hip  of 
ourdrn  :  a  galleon.  Raleigh. 
CA  RACOLE,  [caracole,  Fr.]  An  oblique  tread 
rw.  lIac.Vd  out  ln  "nii-rounda.  Farrier*.  Diet. 
T°SA 'KACOLE.  t.  n.  To  move  in  « 
CA'RAT,  or  CA'RACT,  i.  [carot,  Fr.] 

1  A  weight  of  fou .  grain.. 

8  A  manner  of  expreaaing  the  fincneu  of  gold  • 

frn^.U.nuCe  l*.  d,.v'ded  into  «*«oty-fiwr  carats; 
If,  of  the  mingled  mm,  two,  or  three,  or  four 
*  fonr-and-twenty  be  ba*e  metal, 
the  whole  ia  aaid  to  be  two-and- twenty,  one- 
•"a-'^'^yp  or  twenty  carat,  fine. 
CA 'RAVAN.  s.  [cai^rone,  Fr.]    A  troop  or  body 

ea.T  °'  p,'Ir,m,'  M        travel  »» «•« 

CARAVA'NSARV,  If,  A  h<xiae  built  forTS^T 
CARAVA'NSERA..  }    ceptS  of  t£5l  tSfvet 

ca>hvp?U\''  SponUh.]  flight,' 

r^K.Shv'     rOU,,d•  oW-faabioned  .hip. 
CA'RAWAY,  ».  [corara,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
CARBON  A' DO,  s.  [curhonnnde,  ft"     Meat  cut 
_  ^'"JiJPj*  k'o»led  on  the  coaU.  Skake*peare. 
To  CARBONA'DO,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun!?  To 

cut  or  hack.  Shaketveare 
CA'RBUNTLE,  *.  [earoancafa.,  Ut.]  ^ 

1  ^  JCW    'hinin$  in  the  dark.  Milton. 

8  A  red  -pot  or  pimple. 
CA'RBUNCLED.  a 

1  Set  with  carbuncle.. 

The  blasting  of  young  bud.,  .either  by  heat  or 

COIO.  *  if  - 

CiS2£Sr'§'  t-^Fr.]   A  chain  «  . ShS 

Ol  Jewell.  HuLm—mll 

CA'RCAS*.  ..  [carcassf,  Fr.] 

•  ^d*a.d  ^  °f  an  a2ima>'  T***- 
S  The  decayed  part,  of  any  thing.   Skaketp rare. 


rith  combustible, 
cancer. 

CARCINOMATOUS,  o.  [from 
^  .W"  i  te"«ling  to  a  cancer. 
CARD,  ..  [carte,  Fr.  cAarro,  Ut.] 

'cte'o^Vr- «"*.  —  ■«  W--W 

_?  T^J^',n,ment  with  which  w°o*  »•  combe dT" 
To  CARD,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  comb  wool. 

To  CARD,  v.  a.  To  game.  Afaf* 

WDMO'MUM...  fUt.]  A  medicinal  wed. 

or  the  aromattck  kind.  CaamArr/ 

CARDER,  ..  [from  card.]  «-aaw6tr.. 

I  One  that  card.  wool.  Shakespeare 

CaSdi  ap^  ra'  the  hw*^   Cordial  » 

CA  RDIACK,  f  having  the  quality  of  inviro! 
p  4rat'"gthe«>iriU.  *  ^ 

LA  RDIALGV,  «.  [from  vouaio,  the  heart,  and 
fiiarStJ"    J   Tiw  hear.- burn. 
CARDINAL,  a.  [cardtaaltt,  Ut.]  Principal; 

r"»cf.  .  Clarendon 

CA'RDINAL,  «.  One  of  the  chief  govcrnour.  of 
the  Romish  church.  Shakespeare 

CA'RDMAKER,     A  maker  of  card..L  &'sKE' 
CA'RD MATCH,       A  match  made  by  d.JpYng 
piece,  of  a  card  in  melted  .ulphur.  W^.Hn! 
^AKE»  «•  [core,  Sax.] 
l  Solicitude;  anxiety}  concern.  Drvden. 
9  Caution.  TxUotuon 
3  Regard;  charge;  heed  in  order  to  protection 
a  nd  preae  rv  at  ion .  Drvden 
ni  T,n«  n»jeci  of  care  or  of  love.  Brlder/ 
To  CARE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  * 
I  To  be  anxiou.  or  solicitous.  KvoIUm 
8  To  be  inclined  ;  to  be  di.posed.  H'aller'. 

CA'RECRAZED.a.  (from  careanacro«.l  Broken 
t  T<'!  rV™,nd  «o»citude.  Shalcetpeare. 
To  CARE'EN,  e.  a.  [carrtutr.  Fr.]  To  lay  a  vessel 

CARE'ER...  [cairiere,  Fr.] 
I  The  ground  on  which  a  race  ia  run.  Sidaey. 
8  A  course  ;  a  race.  Shakespeare. 

3  Full  .peed  ;  nrlft  motion.  TrZr. 

4  Coui  »e  of  action.  Shaketveare 

C  A'RLFUL,  a.  [from  care  and/atf.] 
I  Anxiou.;  aolicitou.,  full  of  concern,  jbeaarr. 
8  Provident ;  diligent.  Dr«de* 
3  Watchful ;  cautious. 

CA  REFULLV,  ad.  [from  cartful.}  *' 
1  In  a  manner  that  .hows  care.  Collier 
8  Heedfully;  watchfully.  Atterburl' 

CAREFULNESS,        Vigilance;  MNwS 
caution.  KnolUt' 
hSSSS^'  °d'  tfromca^-]  Negligently 

CA'RELESSNESS...  Heedlcune*. ;  InautZ*!™: 
negligence.  *  tL„Z^' 

CA'RELESS,  a.  [from  care.]  '  y^ 

'conr^J!!.0  Carr5  fwliPK  »<>  •oHcitude  i  un- 

SSE3&! nes,,genti  ,0*tteot,v*»  h"& 

8  Cheerful  j  undicturbed.  Pou< 
3  Unheeding;  thoughtleaa.  /w" 

To  CARh'Sb  *.  a.  [core.«r,  Fr.]   To  endear;  to 

o£    ' ;  to  ,reat  w'th  Windne... 
(  ARE'SS,  *.  An  act  of  endearment.  Milton 
CA'RET,$.  A  note  which  show,  where  wmel 

C^t^^'«  Ccv^con,  Spanuh.j  A  cargo  r 
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Pr.] 


CARICAT¥'RA,*  ».  [iHlian.]   A  portrait  made 
uglier  than  the  natural  ftpurr.  Hay. 
To  CARICATU'BE,*  r.  a.   To  make  a  caricature 
of.  Littleton. 
CA'RICOUS  Tumour,  t.    [ennca,  Ut.  a  rig  ]  A 

swelling  in  the  form  of  a  rig. 
Ci'RIES.  :  [Ut.J    Rottenness.  Wurman. 
CARIOSITY,     [from  rorwas.1  Rotti 
f  A  hlO^S,  a.  [nrionu,  Lat.]  Rotten. 

[«arc,Su.]  Care  ,  anxiety. 
».  a.  [ceerceu.  Sax.]  To  be  careful ;  to 


HrulUy. 

luster. 


CARLE,  s.  [ctorl,  Sax.] 

I  A  rude,  brutal  man ;  a 

9  A  kind  of  hemp. 
C A' RUNE  THISTLE,  t.  [car Ilea,  Ut.]  A  plant. 

MiUrr. 

CABLINGS,  t.  (In  a  ship.)  Timbers  lying  fore 
and  aft,  from  one  beam  to  another. 

CA'RM AN.  s.  A  man  whose  employment  it  is 
to  drive  a  car.  Gay. 

CVRMELITE,  ».  [cermriile.  Fr.]    A  sort  of 


aS5nunm»< 


>  things 

at  the  same  time.  What. 
»le  perspiration,  is  car- 
■turn*.  Arbutknot. 
CAB'MINB,  t.   A  bright  red  or  crimson  colour, 

boiden nf  on  purple. 
CA'RNAGE, ».  [reraafe,  Fr.] 
I  Slaughter;  hevock. 
*  Heaps  of  flash. 
CA'RN.AL.  a.  [eaarael,  Fr.] 


Wayward. 

Pope. 

King  Char  let. 


Tillotson. 


1  Fleshly  ,  not  spiritual. 
9  Lustful  -,  lecherous. 
CARNA'LITY,  «.  [from  careei.] 

9  Gmtsness  of  mind. 

CA'RNALLY,  arf.  [from  carnal.]   According  to 
the  flesh ;  not  spiritually.  Taylor. 

C A' RN ALNESS,  s.  Carnality. 

C  A  UN  ATION,  s.  [caro,  carats,  Lat.]  The  name 
of  the  natural  flesh  colour}  the  name  of  a 
flower.  Pope. 

CARNE'LION,  #.  A  precious  stone.  Woodward. 

CA'RN  FOl'S,  a.  {eameus,  Ut.]  Fleshy. 

To  CA'RNIFY.v.a.  fcaro,  carats,  Ut.]  To  breed 
flesh ;  to  turn  nutriment  into  flesh.  Hale. 

CA'RNI  VAL,  s.  The  feast  held  in  popish  coun- 
tries be  fore  Un  t .  Decay  of  Piety. 

CABM'VOROUS,u.  [rare,  cerei*  and  wo,  Ut  ] 
Flesh-eating.  Ray. 

CARNCS1TY,  s.  [cemosire,  Fr.]  Fleshy  excres- 
cense.  Wieetnan. 

CA'RNOt  S,  a.  [caro,  cansit,  Ut.]  Fleshy.  Ray. 

CA'ROB,      [nhowo,  Ut.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

CAROCHE.  ».  [from  coros«e,  Fr.]   A  coach. 

CA'ROL,  s.  [eerole,  lulian.] 
I  A  song  of  joy  and  exultation.  Dryden. 
t  A  song  of  dc v  otion .  Milton. 

7a  c^JOU  ».  a.  [eeroJare,  lulian.]  To  sinjf}  to 

7b  CA'ROL,  r.  a.    To  praise}  to  celebrate  in 
song.  Milton. 
CA'ROTID,  a.  [earotidet,  Ut.l    Two  arteries 
which  arise  out  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  the 
aorta.  Kay. 
CAROUSAL,  m.  [from  carouie.1  A  festival.  Dry. 
To  CAROUSE,  *.  a.  [cerroaasel,  Fr.]  To  drink  ; 

to  quaff.  Suckling. 
To  CAROUSE,  v.  a.  To  drink  up.  Denham. 
CAROUSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  drinkir«  match.  Pope. 
,  heavy  dose  of  liquor.  Danes. 

Granville. 
Hal*. 
censure i  to 

caiil  ;  to  And  fault.  Herbert. 
CA/RPENTER,  «.  [caerpeelter,  Fr.]   An  antiflcer 
in  wood.  Fairfax. 
CAHPENTRY,  s .  [from  carpealer.]  Tlie  trade  or 
art  of  a  carpenter.  Moion. 
s.    [from  carp-]   A  caviller;  a  ceo- 
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CA'RMET,  s.  [karptt,  Dutch.] 
I  A  covering  of  various  colours 
9  Ground  variegated  with  * 
S  Any  thine  variegated. 
4  A  state  of  ease  and  luxury 


Bat an. 
Dryden. 
Ray. 
Shuketj-earr. 


»  To  be  on  the  carpet,  ts'to  be  the  subject  of 

consideration. 
7b  CA'RPBT,  a.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  spread 
with  carp* ts. 

CA'RPFT- MONGER,*  ft. 

1 1 1  \q\\w  mm 

CA'RPING,  part.  a.  [from  to  carp.]"  Captious; 

Wattt. 
riously. 

Wi 


CA'BPINGLY,  ad. 


CA'RPUS,  t.  [Ut.]  The  wrist. 
CA'RRIAGE  ft,  (cartage,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  carrying  or  tt 
9  Conquest ;  acquisition. 
S  A  vehicle  :  as,  a  coach,  a  chariot. 


mikhu. 
Knollee. 
Watt*. 


4  The  frame  upon  which  a  cannon  U  carried 

i  Behaviour  j 

0  Conduct  i  ■ 

7  Management :  manner  of  t 
CA'RRIBR,  s.  [from  carry.}- 

1  One  who  carries  something. 
9  One  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods. 

3  A  messenger. 

4  A  species  of  pigeons. 
CA'RRION,  s.  [reeeofne,  Fr.] 

1  The  caicase  of  something  not  proper 


Paeon. 

Swift. 

Dryden. 
H  al  ton. 


for  food. 
Temple. 

9  Any  flesh  so  corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  for  food. 


ream. 

H  IH  man  . 

Shakeepeara 
PenJonton. 

e. 


3  A 

CA'RRION,  a.  [from  the  noun.]    Relating  to 
carcases.  S 

CA'RBOT,  ».  [earou e.  Fr.]   A  garden 

CA'RROTINESS,  s.  [from  carroty.] 
hair. 

CA'HOTY,  a.  [from  carrot  .1 
To  I'A'HKV,  a. a.  [fhorier,  Fr.] 
I  To  convey  from  a  |  ' 

9  'I'd  transport. 

3  To  bear ;  to  have  i 

4  To  convey  by  force. 

5  To  effect  any  this 

6  To  gain  in  coi 

7  To  gain  alter  i 

8  To  manage;  to 

9  To  behave;  to  c 

10  To  bring  forward. 

11  To  urge  {  to  bear  forward  with  some  kind  of 
external  impulse.  Hammond. 

12  To  bear ;  to  bare  ;  to  obtain.  Hale. 

13  To  display  on  the  outside.  Jdduon. 

14  To  imply  ;  to  import.  Locke. 

15  To  contain  |  to  compromise.  Sooth. 
10  To  move,  or  continue  any  thing  in  a  certain 

direction. 
17  To  push  on  ideas,  argum 

cessive  in  a  train, 
is  To  receive  ;  to  endure. 
19  To  support ;  to  sustain. 
(90  Tn  bear,  as  trees. 


,  or  any  thing  sue- 
ttate. 


91  To  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. 

kill. 


Karon. 
Atcham. 
Temple. 
Adduon. 
failing,  or  be- 
y/am mom/. 


99  To  carry  off.  To 

93  To  carry  oa.   To  help  forward. 

94  To  carry  through.  To  keep  " 
ing  conquered. 

CA'RRY-TALE,  s.  A  talebearer. 
CART,  m.  [cr«i,  era/.  Sax.] 

1  A  carriage  in  general.  Temple. 

9  A  wheel  carriage,  used  for  luggage.  Dryden. 

S  A  small  carriage  with  two  wheels,  used  by  hus- 
bandmen. Sidney. 
To  CART,  v.  a.  To  expose  in  a  cart.  Pewr. 
To  CART,  v.  a.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 
CART-HORSE,  s.  An  unwieldy  horse.  Knollet. 
CART-JADE,  s.  A  vile  horse. 
CART-LOAD,  s. 

I  A  quantity  of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart. 

9  A  quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 
CART-ROPE,  s.   A  cord  used  to  " 
aq  the  carriage ;  a  thin 
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Bentleg. 

Dry  den. 
Shakespeare. 
South. 
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CART-WAY,  a.   A  w»y  throuf b  which  a  carriage 

may  conveniently  travel.  Mortimer. 
CARTE  BLASCHE,  t.  (Fr.)   A  blank  paper  ;  a 

paper  to  be  filled  up  with  such  condition*  as 

the  person  to  whom  It  is  sent  thinks  proper. 
CA'RTEL,  i.  (carle/,  Fr.]    A  writing  containing 

stipulations.  Addison. 
CA'HTER,  t.  [from  cart.]   The  man  who  drive* 

a  cart.  Dry <ien. 

CA'RTILAGE,  s.  [cartilago,  Lat.]  A  smooth  and 

solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than 

a  ligament.  Arbuthnot. 
CARTILAGI'NFOIS,  \a.  [from cortUofe.)  Con- 
CARTILA'GINOIS,    f    sisling  of  cartilage*. 

Holder. 

CARTOCN,  \t.  [car tone,  Ital.]   A  painting  or 
CA'RTON.   J    drawing  upon  large  paper,  Watts. 
CARTOUCH,  s.  [cartouche,  Fr.J 
I  A  ease  of  wood,  girt  round  with 
holding  a  number  of  balls. 

*  A  portable  box  for  charges. 
CA'RTRAGE.  \f.    [carloac**,  Fr.]   A  case  of 
CA'RTRIDGB,  f    paper  or  parchment  filled  with 

gunpowder,  used  for  greater  expedition  in 

chat  Ring  guns.  Drydrn. 
CA'RTRUT.     )».  (from  carl  and  route.)  The 
C  ARTRCUTE. }    track  made  by  a  cart  wheel . 
CARTULARY,  t.  [charta,  Lai.)   A  place  where 

paper*  or  records  are  kept. 
CA'RTVVRIGHT,  *.  [from  carl  and  wrifAl.]  A 

maker  of  carts. 
To  CARVE,  e.  a.    [ceor/a*.  Sax.l 
1  To  cut  wood,  or  stone,  or  other 

elegant  forms, 
t  To  cut  meat  at  the  table. 

3  To  make  any  thiug  by  cutting. 

4  To  engrave. 

5  To  distribute  ;  to  apportion. 

0  To  cut ,  to  hew. 
To  CARVB,  v.  u. 

1  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor. 

ft  To  perform,  at  table,  the  office  of  supplying 
the  company  from  the  dishes.  Prior. 
CA'RVER,  s.    [from  corse.] 
1  A  sculptor, 
t  He  thai  cuts  meat  at  the  table.  Dry  dev. 

3  He  that  apportions.  I.' Fn  range. 

CA'RVING.s.   Sculpture;  figure*  carved. 
CARU'NCLE,  s.    [carumaUa,  Lat.]   A  small  pro- 
tuberance Of  flesh.  If  lie  -in  tin. 

CARYA'TES.      \  $.     [from  Carya,   a  city.] 
CARYATIDES,  J       Columns    or  pilaster*, 
under  the  figure*  of  women  dressed  in  long 

CASCA'DB,  ».   [caseade,  Fr.  ease*!*,  Ital.]    A  ca- 
taract *,  a  waterfall. 
CASE,  s.    [caisse,  Fr.] 
1  A  covering ;  a  box  ,  a  sheath.  Broome. 

•  The  outer  part  of  a  house.  Adduon. 
%  A  building  unfurnished.  H otto*. 

CASE-KNIFE,  s.   A  large  kitchen  knife. 
CASE-SHOT,  #.   Bullets  enclosed  in  a  case. 
CASE,  «.    [rasas,  Lat.] 

I  Cordition  with  regard  to  outward  circum- 
stance*. 

9  State  of  things. 

3  State  of  the  body. 

4  History  of  a  disease. 

5  State  of  a  legal  question. 

6  Contingency ;  possible  event.  Ttltot$on. 

7  Questions  relating  to  particular  persons  or 
things.  TWlottou. 

t  Representation  of  any  fact  or  questiou. 

0  The  variation  of  nouns.  Clarke. 

10  in  ease.  If  it  should  happen.  Hooker. 
To  CASE,  e.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  put  In  a  case  or  cover. 
9  To  cover  as  a  case. 

3  To  cover  on  the  outside  with  materials 
from  the  inside. 

4  To  strip  off  the  covering.  Shakeepeare. 
To  CASE,  ».  ft.  To  put  cases.  V  Ettrange. 
Tu  CASEHA'RDEN,  ».  a.  To  harden  on  the  out- 
side. Moxon. 

CASEMATE,  I.    [catamata.  Span.]    A  kind  of 
▼ault  or  arch  of  stonewoik. 


CAS 

CA'SEMENT,  s.  [casaaxeiilo,  Ital.]  A  window 
opening  on  hinges.  South. 

CA'SEOUS,  a.  [coseas,  Lat.]  Resembling  cheese  j 
cheesy.  Flower. 

CASERN,  s.  [caserne,  Fr.]  A  little  room  or  lodg- 
ment erected  between  the  rampart  and  the 


CA'SEWORM,  *.  A  grub  that  makes  itself  a 

caae.  Flayer. 
CASH,  s.   [catsie,  Fr.  a  chest.]  Money;  money 

in  hand.  Milton.  Pope. 

CASH-KEEPER,  s.   A  man  entrusted  with  the 

money.  Arbuthnot. 
CA'SHEVVNUT,  $.  The  fruit  of  a  tree.  Af tiler. 
CASH  I'ER,  «.    [from  coiA.]   He  that  has  charge 

of  the  money.  South. 
To  CASH  I'ER.  v.  a.   [caster,  Fr.] 

1  To  discard ;  lo  dismiss  from  a  post. 

2  To  annul ;  to  vacate. 
CASK,*,   [casque,  Fr.]   A  barrel. 
CASK.     U.   [casque.  Fr.]  A 
CASQUE, )    for  the  head. 

CA'SKET,  I.    [cane,  cassette,  Fr.J    A  small  box 

or  chest  for  jewels.  Pope. 
To  CA'SKET,  e.  a.  To  put  In  a  casket.  Shak. 
CASS  A  ML  INA'IR,  i.   An  aromatick  vegetable, 

being  a  species  of  golangal.  Qutncy. 
To  CASSA'TE,  e.  a.    [cossore,  Lat.]   To  vacate ; 

to  invalidate.  Ray. 
CASSATION,  s.   [cassatxo,  Lat.]    The  act  of 

making  null  or  void. 
CA'SSAVI,  u.   A  plant  cultivated  in  the  i 
CA'&SADA.  I    parts  of  America,  where  the 

is  ground,  and  made  into  bread.  -litter. 
C.VSS1A,  «.   A  sweet  spice.  Exodus. 
CA'SSI  DONY,  or  STI'CKADORE.  «.  A  plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY.  1      .  .       ...   f  Drev 
CA'SSOWARY*.  /*•   A  Ur*c  b,rd  or  pre*' 
CASSOCK,  i.    [cosaque,  Fr.]    A  close  garment. 

Shakespeare. 

CA'SSWEED,  «.  Shepherd's  pouch. 
To  CAST,  r.  a.    [easier,  Danish.] 
I  To  thi 


1'care. 
Acts. 
Drydcn. 
Woodward. 
KnolUs. 


the  band.  Raleigh. 

9  To  throw  away  as  useless  or  noxious.  Shak. 

3  To  throw,  as  from  an  engine.  Ceroaitie*. 

4  To  throw  fiom  a  high  place. 

5  To  throw  as  a  net  or  snare. 

6  To  throw,  in  wrestling. 

7  To  drop;  to  let  fall. 

8  To  drive  by  violence  o 
o  To  emit. 

10  To  build,  by  throwing  up  earth. 

1 1  To  put  into  any  certain  " 

19  To  condemn  in  a  trial. 

13  To  defeat  in  a  lawsuit. 

14  To  defeat. 
13  To  cashier. 

16  To  leave  behind  in  a  race. 

17  To  shed  r  to  let  fall  |  to  moult  j  to  lay  aside 

Bacon.  Addison. 

18  To  have  abortions.  Genesis. 
19 To  make  to  preponderate;  to  decide  by  over- 
balancing. South. 

20  To  compute ;  to  reckon.  AHditon, 
91  To  contrive  ;  to  plan  out. 
99  To  judge ;  to  consider. 

93  To  fix  the  parts  in  a  play. 

94  To  direct  the  eye  or  raino. 

95  To  form  by  running  in  a  mould. 
«6  To  model ;  to  form  by  rule. 

97  To  communicate  by  reflection  or  emanation. 

Dryden. 

98  To  yield,  or  give  up,  without  reserve  or  con- 
dition. South. 

99  To  inflict.  Locke. 

30  To  cast  away.  To  shipwreck.  Raleigh. 

31  To  cast  away.  To  waste  in  profusion.  Johnson. 
39  To  cast  away.  To  ruin.  Hooker. 

33  7b  cosl  down.  To  deject ;  to  depress  t  remind. 

34  to  rati  of.  To  discard.  M  titcn. 

35  To  cast  off.  To  disburden  one's  self  of.  Txllot. 

36  To  cast  off.  To  leave  behind.         V  Estrange. 

37  To  easl  owl.  To  turn  out  of  doors.  Shakespeare. 

38  To  east  out.  To  vent ,  to  apeak.  Addison. 

39  To  ca$t  um.  To  compute  j  to  calculate  Temple. 


Wat 
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>it.  Drydeu. 
refer  to ;  to  resign  to.  South. 

Ib  CAST, ».  «. 
t  To  contrive  -,  to  turn  the  thoughts.  Pope. 
«  To  admit  of  a  form,  by  catting  or  meliing. 

Woodward. 

3  To  warp  ;  to  grow  out  of  form.  Mo  ion. 

4  To  cost  about.  To  contrive  ;  to  look  for  mean*. 


CAST,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
lTh 


;  a  throw. 

Waller. 

•  State  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown.  Bruwihail. 
3  The  »pace  through  which  any  thing  i»  thrown. 

Luke. 


4  A  stroke;  a  touch. 

5  Motion  of  the  eye. 
9  The  throw  of  dice. 

7  Chance  from  the  fall  of  dice. 
•  A  mould  ;  a  form. 


ear*. 
South. 
Prior. 


9  A  shade ;  a  tendency  to  any  colour.  Woodward. 

10  Exteriour  appearance.  Denhan. 

11  Manner;  air;  mien.  Pope. 
If  A  Bight  of  hawks.  Sidney. 
CA'STANET,  i.  [OMMWCC,  Span.]   Small  shells 

of  ivory,  or  hard  wood,  which  dancers  rattle 
in  their  hand*.  Confrere. 

CATTAWA  Y,  i.  [ffrrfh  cast  and  away.]  A  person 
lost,  or  abandoned  by  Providence ;  any  thing 
thrown  away.  H  oker. 

C A'ST.AW A Y,  a.    Useless.  Raleigh. 

CA'STELLAIN,  s.  [catttUano,  Span.]  Constable 
of  a  castle. 

CA'JTELLANY,  t.    [from  cattle.]   The  manor 
or  lordsh.p  belonging  lo  a  caatre.  Philips. 
CA'STELLaTED,  a.    [from  cat  lie.]  Enclosed 

within  a  building. 
CASTELLATI ON ,*  *.    The  act  of  buildii 

castle  without  leave  of  the  king. 
CA'STFLLET.*  «.   A  small  castle. 
GA'STER,  s.   [from  cost.] 
t  A  thrower ;  he  that  casts.  Pop*. 
fi  A  calculator;  a  man  that  calculates  fortunes. 

  Addison. 

To  CA'STIOATE,  r.  a.    [catttfo,  Lat.]   To  chas- 
tise ;  io  chasten  .  to  punish.  Shakespeare. 
CASTIGATION.  i.   [from  the  verb.] 

Shakespeare. 


1  Penance;  discipline 


8 
I 

CA'STI GATOR Y,  a.  [from  eastigat*.]  Punitive; 

tending  t«»  correction.  Bramhall. 
CA*STI  N G- N ET,  s.   A  net  to  be  thrown  Into  the 

water.  A/ay. 
CA'STLE,  i.  [casteUum.  Lat.] 
I  A  houx-  for  lifted.  Shakespeare. 
t  CO'Ue*  in  the  air.  Projects  without  reality. Rat. 
CA'STLE  SOAP,  It.  A  kind  of  soap,  originally 
CA'STI  I.  E  SOAP,]  Spanish.  Additon. 
CA'STLE D,  a.    [from  casd*.]    Furnishad  with 

caslic*.  Dry  den. 

CA'VTLING.  t.  [fro.ncsu/.]  An  abortive.  Brown. 
CA'STOR,  *.    [castor,  Lat.j    A  beaver. 
CA'STVR  and  PO>  LLVX,  s.  (In  meteorology 0  A 

ten  meteor,  which  at  sea  seems  sometimes 

sticking  to  a  part  of  the  ship,  in  form  of  balls. 

Chambers. 

CAST&REUM,*.  [from  castor.]  (In  pharmacy.) 
A  liquid  matter  enclosed  in  bags  or  purses,  near 
the  anus  of  the  castor,  falsely  taken  for  his 


testicles.  Chambers. 
C  ASTRA  MENTATION,  s.  [castrametor,  L.]  The 

art  or  practice  of  encamping. 
To  CA'STRATE,  p.  a.    [casino,  Lat.] 
I  To  grid. 

1  To  take  away  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 
CASTRATION,  I.    [from  coifroie.]   The  act  of 

S!dmg.  Sharp, 


CA^TEKIL,  Is.   A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of 

CA^E^NSIAN,^[cattreast,,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  a  camp. 

CA'SUAL,  a.    [cats**.  Fr.]    Accidental  ;  arising 
from  chance.  Clarendon. 

ad.   [from  casna/.]   Accidentally  ; 


91 


are 


CAT 

C  V5UALNESS,  i.    [from  catual.) 

n««»j  chance;  fortuitousness. 
CA'SUALTY,  I.    [from  carnal.] 
I  Accident ;  a  thing  happening  by  chance.  Soars. 
«  Chance  that  produces  unnatural  death.  Shak. 
CA'SUIST,  s.  [cmnisu,  Pr.]  One  that  studies  and 
settles  cases  of  conscience.  South. 

£A*H!!SII.£AL*  1°   [from  cutsjitl  ]  Relating  to 
CAWPfTIC,     )    cases  of  conscience.  Sotth. 
CA'SUl8TRY,t.    [fromcwaitt.]   The  science  of 
a  casuist.  JW. 

CAT.  s.    [faux.  Teuton,  caot,  Pr.]   A  domestic k 
animal  that  catches  mice.  Shakespeare. 
CAT.  t.   A  sort  of  ship. 

CAT  m  the  pan.  Turning  of  the  cat  ta  lie  pan, 
is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  be 
says  as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him.  ftacun. 

CAT  o*  at**  tails,  «.    A  whip  with  nine 
used  for  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

CATGUT,*  t.    [from  cat  and  gut.X 
1  A  kind  of  cord  with  whiah  fiddle-strings 
made. 

«  A  kind  of  canvas  that  serves  as  a  ground  for 
needle-work.  Mason. 

CATACHRVSIS,  s.  [«J«y**kO  The  abuse 
of  a  trope,  when  the  words  arc  too  far  wrested 
from  their  native  signification  :  as,  u  roice  beau- 
tiful to  the  ear. 

CATACHRE'STICAL,  t.  [from  ratacsreris.J 
Forced;  far-fetched.  Brvum. 

CATACLYSM,  s.  [«^a*>w/<*c]  A  deluge :  an 
inundation.  Hale. 

CATACOMBS,  t.  [from  usms  and  nufioe,  »  hollow 
or  cavity.]  Subterraneous  cavities  for  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  Addison. 

CATA  DROME,*  t.  (In  mechanics.)  An  engine 
like  a  crane,  for  raising  great  weights.  Ath. 

CATAGMAT1CK.  a.  [tdiWus.  a  fracture  ]  That 
has  the'quality  of  consolidating  the  parts. 

IPUmMss. 

CATALECTIC,*  a.   [from  the  Gr.]   Wanting  a 
syllable.  Tjrnehm. 
CATALE'PSIS,  s.  [«J»x»i4/»:.]   A  disease,  where- 
in the  patient  is  without  sense,  and  remains  In 
the  same  posture  in  which  the  disease  seises 
him.  Arbuthuot. 
CATALOGUE,  s.  [w»la>.oy*.]    An  enumeration 
of  particulars;  a  list.  South. 
CATAMITE.*  #.   A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  pur- 
poses ;  a  ganymede.  ^jA. 
CATA MOUNTAIN,  t.  [from  cot  and  mouatata.] 
A  fierce  animal  resembling  a  cat.  Arbuthuot. 
CATAPA'SM,*  t.   [xaT3,  against,  and  to 
sprinkle,  Gr.]   A  dry  medicine  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  powders  to  be  applied  externally  to 
any  part  of  the  bod  v.  Ash. 
CATAPHRACT,  i.  [catapkracta,  Lat.]  A  horse- 
man in  complete  armour.  Milton. 
,  ATA  PLASM,  s.    [««3«w\os»>ia.]   A  poultice ;  • 
soft  and  moist  application.  Arbuthnot. 
CATAPULT,  i.  [calopuiia,  Lat.)  An  engine  used 
anciently  to  throw  stones.  Camden. 
CATARACT,  s.  [*a3**xxm\.]  A  fsl I  of  water  from 
on  high  ;  a  cascade.  Blackmort. 
CATARACT,  s.  (In  medicine.)  A  suffusion  of  the 
e,  when  little  clouds,  motes,  and  flies,  seem 


ey 

to  float  about  in  the  air. 
CATA'RRH,  t.  [aJa^sw.]  A  defluxion  of  a  sharp 

serum  from  the  glands  about  the  head  and 

throat.  Milton.  South. 

CATARRHAL,    \  a.   [from  catarrh.)  Reiatir 
CATA'RRHOUS,  }     to  a  catarrh; 

from  a  catarrh. 
CATA'STKOPHB,  s.  [aarrarpo^.] 
I  The  change  or  revolution  which 

conclusion  or  final  event  of  a  draraatickpiece. 

9  A  finsl  event;  generally  unhappy. 
CATCAL,  s.    [from  oat  and  eaJI.j    A  squeaking 
instrument,  used  in  the  playhouse  lo  condemn 
ploys.  Pup*. 
To  CATCH,  r.  a.  pret.  /  catched,  or  caught ;  I  have 

cntched,  or  caught,  [ketseu,  Dutch.] 
I  To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand. 
«To  stop  any  thing  riving. 
I   3  To  sclxe  any  thing  by 
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4  To  stop  -,  to  interrtpt  foiling.  Spteiator. 
ilo  ensnare  ;  to entoogte  io  a  snarr . 

6  To  receive  suddenly.  Dry 

7  To  fasten  suddenly  upon  ;  to  seise.  D.  */  Pi 


I  To 


to  seise 


dm. 
ety. 


o  To  receive  any  contagion  or 
To  CATCH,  v.:  To  be  com 


;  to  charm. 
Dryden. 
Skak. 
to  If 


A  plant ; 

serjeant ; 
Philips. 


infection. 
CATCH,  «.   [from  the  verb.] 
1  Seizure ;  the  act  of  seising.  Sidney. 
«  The  act  of  taking.  Bacon. 

3  A  song  sung  in  succession.  Dryden. 

4  Wait ;  the  posture  of  seising.  Addison, 
i  An  advantage  taken  -,  hold  laid  on. 

6  The  thing  caught  .  profit.  Shakespeare. 

7  A  short  interval  of  action.  Lorfce. 
•  A  tamt ,  a  slight  contagion. 

0  Any  thing  that  catches,  as  a  hook. 
10  A  small  swift-sailing  ship. 
CATCH  ABLE,*  a.  Liable  to  be 
CATCH LK.  s.    [from  coicA.] 

1  He  that  catches. 

«  That  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 
CATCH  FLY,  s.   [from  cole*  and  jty.] 
campion. 

CATCHPOLL,  i.   [cote*  and  poll.]  A 
0  bum  bail  iff.  Bacon 

CATCHWORD,  s.  The  word  at  the  corner  "of 
the  page  under  the  last  line,  which  is  repotted 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

CATE'CHETIC,*    1«    (from*****.]  Consist- 

CATECHETICAL,  J  iog  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. Adduon. 

CATECHETICALLY,  ad.  In  the  way  of  question 
and  answer. 

To  CATECHISE,  v.  a. 

1  To  instruct  by  asking  questions.  Skakttptare. 
a To  question;  to  interrogate i  to  examine;  to 
try  by  interrogatories.        Shakespeare.  Ssryft. 
CATECHISER,  s.  [from  rotec/itsc.]    One  who 
catechises. 

CATECHISM,  «.  [fromaJ^M  A  form  of 
instruction  bv  means  of  questions  and  answers, 

,    concerning  religion.  Hooker.  South. 

CATECHIST,  ..  r>Moc*.]  One  whose  charge 
is  to  question  the  uninstructed  concerning  re- 
ligion.  Hammond. 

CATECHU'MEN,  s.  [Mrnrx««4'»0  One  who  U 
yet  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity. 

SliUingficet. 

CATECHUME'NIAL*,  \  a.    Belonging  to  the 
CATECHUME'NICAM  catechumens. 
CATEGO'KICAL.  a-  [from  category.]  Absolute; 

adequate ;  positive.  CtaremUm. 
CATEGORIC  ALLY,  od.   Positively;  expressly. 

CATEGORY,  i.  [*wryof*»-')   A  class ;  a  rank  j 

an  order  of  ideas  ;  predicament. 
CATEN.VRI AN,  a.    Relating  to  a  chain. 
To  CATENATE,  e.  a.    [catena,  Lat.]   To  chain. 
CATENATION,  s.  [catena,  Lat.]  Link;  regular 

connexion.  Brovn. 
To  CATER,  r.  n.  ffrom  cares.]  To  provide  rood ; 

to  buy  in  victuals.  Shakespeare. 
CATER,  s.  [from  the  vcrbj  Provider.  Caress. 
CATER*  s.  (qnatre,  Fr.]  The  four  of  cards  and 

dice. 

CATER-COUSIN.  A 

related  by  blood  or 
CATERER,  ».  [from 

purveyor. 
CATER  ESS,  i.  [from 
to  provide  victuals. 
CATERPl'LLAR,  s.  A 

and  fruits. 
CATERPl'LLAR,  s.   A  plant. 
To  CATER WA'UL,  ».  a.    [from  0*1.] 
I  To  make  a  noise  as  cats  In  rutting  time. 
«  To  make  any  offensive  or  odious  noise.  Htsdib. 
CATES,  s.  Viands,  rood;  diah  of  meat. 

Ben  J  onion, 
CATFISH,  s.  A  sea  ftih  in  the  West  Indies. 

Philips. 

CATHARPING8,  s.  Small  ropes  in  •  soil 


CATHARTICAL,  lo.   [X-4«<n««.]  Purgin 
CATHAR/TICK,  f 
CATHA'RTICALNESS,  *.  [from 

Purging  quality. 
CATHEAD,  s.   A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 
CATHEAD,  s.    (In  a  ship.) 

with  twoihtvers  at  one  ( 

a  block. 

CATHE'DRAL,  o.    [cathedra.  Lot.] 
I  Episcopal ;  containing  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Shal 

1  Belonging  to  an  episcopal  > 
3  Antique  :  venerable. 
CATHE'DRAL,  a,  The  head  church  of  a  diocese. 

Aadnon. 

CATHERINE-PEAR.   See  PEAR.  Suckling. 

CATHETER,  «.  A  hollow  and  somewhat  crooked 
instrument,  to  thrust  into  the  bladder,  toi 
In  bringing  away  the  urine,  when  the  pi 
is  stopped. 

CATHOLES,  s.   (In  a  ship.)  Two  little 

astern  above  the  gun-room  ports. 
CATHOLICISM.  *.  [from  cataoltck.] 

to  the  catholick  church. 
CATHOLICK.  a.  [e 

versal  or  general. 
CATHO'LICON,  s. 

versal  medicine.  Gov.  of  toe  Tbnrue. 

CATKINS,  t.  [kttteken,  Duch.]  Imperfect  Sow. 

ers  hanging  from  trees,  in  manner  of  a  rope 

or  cat's  tail. 
CATLING,  s. 
I  A  dismembering  knife,  used  by  sure 
9  Catgut :  fiddlestring.  Shakespeare. 
CATMINT,  s.    [cafaria,  Lat.]   The  name  of  % 

plant. 

CATOTTRICAL,  a.  [from  catoplriclu.]  Relating 
to  catnptriclcs.  Arbuthnot. 

CATC  PTR ICRS,  «.  [«rro»Vov.]  That  pan  of  op. 
ticks  which  treats  of  vision  by  reflection.  Har. 

CATPIPE,  s.   Acatcal.  V Estrange. 

CATS-EYE,  s.  A  stone.  Woodward. 

C ATS-  FOOT,  s.   Alehoof,  or  ground-ivy. 

CATS-HEAD,  «.    A  kind  of  apple.  Aforlimer. 

CATSILVER,  f.    A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 

CATSO,*  s.   One  that  gets  money  on  false  pre- 
tences. Ben  J  onsen, 

CATS-TAIL,  s. 
I  A  long  round  substance,  that  grows  in  winter 

upon  nut-trees,  pines,  fitc. 
9.  A  kind  of  reed. 

CATSUP,*'*}  *•  A  kind  of  pickle.  Swift. 
CATTLE, «.  Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild,  nor 

domestick.  Shakespeare. 
CA'UDLE,  s.  [ehaudtau,  ¥r.)  A  mixture  of  wine 

and  other  ingredients,  given  to  women  in  child. 

bed.  Shaketpeare. 
To  CA'UDLE,  o.  a.  To  make  caudle. 
CAU  P.  i.   A  cheat  with  holes,  to  keep  Ash  alive 

in  the  water.  Philips. 
CAUGHT.  The  port.  pass,  from  to  catch. 
CAUK,  s.  A  coarse  talky  spar.  Woodward. 
CAUL,*. 

I  The  net  in  which  women  enclose  their  hair  % 

the  hinder  part  of  a  woi 
8  Any  kind  of  small  net. 
3 


ip.)  A  piece  of  timber 
end,  having  a  rope  and 
Sea  Dictionary. 


]  Uni- 
Ray. 

catholick  ]    An  unU 


OflrrM. 


for 


CAULI'FEROUS,  a.  [fn 
fero,  lo  bear,  Lat.]  A 
have  a  true  stalk. 
CAT  LI  F LOWER,     [exalts,  Lat.]   A  species  of 
cabbage.  Evelyn. 
To  CA'UPONATB,  v.  a.  [coapoao,  Ut.]   To  sell 

wine  or  vicotal*. 
CA'USABLE,  a.  [c 
be  caused. 


CAU'SAL.  a.    [causal,,,  low  Ut.]  • 


CAU5A'L1TY.  s.  [eoj 


cy  of  a  cause;  the  quality  of  causing 
CA'USALLY,  od.    [from  cm 


.the  order  of  causes. 
CAUSATION,  e.  [< 


,  low  Lat.]  Theagen. 
"  causing.  Brown. 
1.]    According  to 
Brown. 
low  Lot.]  The  act  or 
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CEL 


CAUSATIVE,  «. 
son. 

CAUSATOR,  «. 

Mttaor  of  any 
CAISE,  *.  [co 


er  j  an 
Uroic*. 


[from 
effect. 

jilsk,  f.    low.  Lat.] 

1  That  which  produces  or  effects  any  thingi  the 
r Sklent ;  as,  (lie  if  the  cottar  of  heat.  Hooker. 
9 Thejeason  ;  motive  to  any  tmna■^*,:  nj£nr>" 

S  Subject  of  litigation:'  as,  his  roair  wu  lately 

before  the  court. 
4  fide  ;  party  :  as,  he  stuck  his 

Interest. 
To  CAUSE,  v.  a. 

an  agent. 
CAUSELESSLY,  ad.  [fi 
cause  j  without  reason. 
CAUSELESS,  a.    [from  cause.] 
i  Orifirml  to  itself, 
t  Without  just  ground  or  motive. 
CAUSES,  t.  [from  cause.]    He  that 

agent  by  which  an  effect  is  predated. 
CAUSEY,       It.    [cAasuseV,  Fr.]   A  way  raised 
CA'USEWAY.  J    and  paved  above  the  rest  of 


] 


inst  his 
~  Ttefcei. 
To  effect  as 
Locke. 
]  Without 
Taylor. 


1  the 


the  ground. 
CAUSTICK,  ) 


1  Ckroniclet.  Pope. 
[umrus<.]    Belonging  to  me- 
dicaments, which,  by  their  vio- 

of 


lent  activity  and  he at,  destroy  the  texture  of 
the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied,  and  burn 
it  into  an  eschar.  H'iteman. 
CA'USTICK,  i.  A  caustick  or  burning  application. 

TempU. 

CAUTEL,  t.    [coatetu,  Lai. J    Caution  ;  scruple. 


CAUTELOUS,  «. 
1  Caatious ;  wary 
*  Wily ;  eunnin 

CAUTELOUSL 
tiously ;  warily 

CAUTERISM.*  / 


[conteJeax,  Fr.] 

ng.  Spenter 
Y,  ad. 


V. 


7b  CAVE,  •.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To  dwell  In 

» cave.  Shaknpeare. 
CA'VEAT,  f.   A  caveat  is  an  intimation  given  to 
some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastic  judge,  notifying 
to  him  that  lie  ought  to  beware  how  he  acts. 

A,l\fe.  TrnmbaU. 
CAa'ERN,^[«*eraa,  Lat.]    A  hollow 

WED.  o. 


CA'VERtfED,  o.   [from  .. 
I  Full  of  caverns  *  hollow  ; 
9  Inhabiting  a  cavern. 

CA'VEI 


Pop*. 
Full  of  caverns. 
Woodward. 

CA'FESSON.o.  [Fr.]  (In  horsemanship.)  A 
sort  of  noseband,  put  into  the  nose  of  a  none. 

Farrier's  Dkiioaury. 

CAVIA'RE,  *.  The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon,  salted  and 
made  up  into  a  mass.  flnsjsj. 

To  CA'VIL,  a.  a.  [conifer,  Fr.]  To  raise  captious 
and  frivolous  objections.  Pope. 

To  CA'VIL,  a.  a.  To  receive  or  treat  with  obieo 
tions.  Miltm 

CA'VI  I  ,  «.   False  or  frivolous  objections. 

CAV1LLAT10N,  t.  The  disposition  to  make 
captious  objection.  Hooker. 

CA'VILLER,*.  {cmiUator,  Lat.]  An  unfair  ad- 
versary i  a  cautious  disputant.  AUerbnry. 

CA'VILLINGLY,  ad.  [from  coriUiaf .]  In  a  ca- 
villing manner. 

CA' VILLOUS,  a.  [from  cavil.]  Full  of  objections. 

CAtVW.i.   [Fr.1    A  natural  hollow. 
CA'VITY,*  [covitos,  Ut.]  Hollowness; 


Wotlon. 
Shaketpeare. 
i  *  slily  i  cau- 
Br  own.  Bacon. 
The  act  or  method  of  searing 


A*K. 
The 

.]  To 
Sharp. 


with  the  cautery. 
CAUTERIZATION,  «.   frrom  canuriu.] 
net  of  burning  flesh  with  hot  irons. 
CAUTERIZE,  v.  a.    [cautrruer,  Fr. 
with  the  cautery. 

s.  [mow,  irro.l  Cautery  is  either 
actual  or  potential  ;  the  first  is  burning  by  a 
hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustick  medi- 
cines. IVueman. 
CAUTION,  S.  [Mutton,  Fr  ] 
1  Prudence ;  foresight  j  provident  care ;  wari- 
ness. 

S  Security :  as.  he  laid  down  money>s  caaiiou  for 


3  Provisionary  precept. 

To  CA'tTION,  v.  a.  [from  the 

to  give  notice  of  a  danger. 
CAUTIONARY,  o.    [from  caution.] 
pledge,  or  In  security 

lUTior- 


]  To  warn 


Given  as  a 
Southrm. 

CAUTIOUS,  a.  [coarai,  Lat.]  Wary  j  watchful . 

Swyft. 

CA'UTIOURLY.  ad.    In  a  wary  manner. 
CAUTIOUSNESS,  s.    [from  raafious.]  Watch- 
fulness; vigilance;  circumspection. 
CAVALCA'DE,  s.    [catatfo  /to/.]   A  procession 


To  CAW,  ».  n.  To  ay  as  the  rook,  or  crow. 

Addison. 

CA'Y M  AN,  «.  American  alligator  or  crocodile. 
CA'ZlMI,«t.  (In  astrology.)  The  center  of  Use 
sun.  Albumatur. 
To  CEASE,  r.n.  [cesser,  Fr.  cesso,  Lat.] 
I  To  leave  off ;  to  stop ;  to  give  over.  Dryden. 
*  To  fail  |  to  be  extinct.  half. 
9  To  be  at  an  end. 
To  CEASE,  t.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to. 
CEASE,  s.   Extinction  .  failure. 
CE'ASELESS,  a.    Incessant}  perpetualj' 

tinual.  Fairfax. 
CE'CITY,*.  [csrcilos, Lat.]  Blindness;  privation 
of  sight.  Brown. 
CECUTIF.NCY,  i.'  [orcuticatta,  Lat.]  Cloudiness 
of  sight.  Brown. 
CE'DAK,  s.  [cedrns,  Lat.]  A  tret.   It  is  ever- 
green i  the  leaves  are  much  narrower 
those  of  the  pine  tree,  and  many  »f  them 
duced  out  of  one  tubercle  ;  it  hath  i 


The  seeds  are  produced  in  large  cones,  i 
and  turbinated.  The  extension  of  the 
is  very  regular  in  cedar  trees. 
CE'DRINE,  a.   [cedriniu.  Lot.]  Of  or  belonging 

to  the  cedar  tree. 
To  CEIL,  a.  o.  [ratio,  Lat.1  To  overlay,  or  cover 

the  inner  roof  of  a  building. 
CE'lLINO,  s._[from  ceil.]  The  inner  roof.  Bacon. 
CE'LANDINE,  s.   A  plant. 
CE'LATURE,  «.  [calamra,  Lat.]  the  art  of  en- 
graving. 

To  CE'LEBRATB,  r.  o.  [ceie&ro,  Lat.] 
CAVALl'ER,  s.    [covo/ier,  Fr.]  1  To  praise  ;  to  commend, 

l  A  horseman  -.  a  knight.  9  To  distinguish  by  solemn  rites, 

t  A  gay  sprightly  military  man.      Shakespeare.      3  To  mention  in  a  set  or  solemn 
9  The  appellation  of  the  party  of  kinf  Charles 
the  first.  Swift. 
CAVALl'ER,  o.    [from  the  substantive.] 
I  Gay  ;  sprightly  ;  warlike, 
»  Generous;  brave.  Suckling. 
3  Disdainful ;  haughty. 

CA  VA  LI'ERLY,  ad.  [from  aualitr.)  Haughtily, 

CA^Xry,5..'  twWsArte,  Ff .]   Horse  troops. 

To  CAT ATE,  v.  a.    [cat*,  Lat.l   To  hollow.' 
CAVA'ZION.       [core,  Lat.]  Hollowing  of  the 
earth  for  cellerage.  Pktltpi. 
CAVE.*.  [esjae.Fr] 

1  A  cavern  >  a  den.  Polio*.  Dryden.    CELE'RITY,  I.  [csleritaj.Lat.]  Swiftness ;  speed 

1 A  hollow ;  any  hollow  place,  Bonn.       velocity.  /VooAer. 


CELEBRATION,  s.  [from  ccteorafe.]  ( 

Sidney. 

9.  Praise  j  renowns  memorial.  Clarendon. 

CELE'RRIOUS,  a.  [celeber,  Lat.]  Famous  j  re- 
nowned. Grew. 

CELE'BRIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  ceUbrioms.]  In  a 
famous  manner. 

CELE'BRIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  cesVsriow.]  Re- 
nown ,  fame. 

CELE'BRIl Y,  s.  [cetVorilM,  Lat.]  Celebration; 
transaction  publickly  splendid. 

CELE'RIACK,  *.  Turnep- rooted  celery. 
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CER 


CtfLERY,  *•   A  species  of  parsley. 
CELE'STIAL,  «•  [cxlestit,  Ut.] 
1  Heavenly  ;  relating  to  the  supenour  regions. 

Shakespeare. 

ft  Heavenly;  relating  to  the  blessed  state.  Shak. 
3  Heavenly,  with  respect  to  excellence.  Drydrn. 
CELE'STIAL,  «.   An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
CELESTIALLY,  ad.    In  a  heavenly  manner. 
T0CELE'STIFY,n.«.  [carteUs*,  Ut.]   To  give 
of  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 


CE'LIACK,o.  [ 
lower  belly. 


ATDU 


to  the 
thnot. 


lower  belly.  iiro 
CELIBACY,  «.  [caUhn,  Ut.]  Single  life. 

Atterbury. 

CE' LI  BATE,  s.  [e<*ii*ara*.  Ut.]  Single  life.  Gran. 
CELU  »•  [criitt,  Ut.] 

I  A  imall  cavity  or  hollow.  Prior. 

%  The  cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  religions  per- 
son. Denhum. 

3  A  small  and  close  apartment  tn  a  prison. 

4  Any  small  place  of  residence.  Milton. 
CE'LLAB,  «.  [ceila,  Ut.l  A  place  under  ground, 

where  stores  are  repoaited.  Peacham. 
CE' LEAKAGE,  s.  [from  cellar.]  The  part  of  the 

building  which  makes  the  cellars. 
CE'LLARER,*  Is.  [ctllarinm,  Ut.]  The  butler 
CE'LLARIST,  j     in  a  religious  house. 


CE'LLULAR,  o.    [ceUtda,  Ut.]   Consisting  of 
little  cells  or  cavities.  Sharp. 
CE'LSITUDB,  s.  [cefcitndo.  Ut.]  Height. 
CELTIC,*  a.   Denoting  what  the  Celts  spoke. 

C&MENT,  f. 
1 


ft  Bond  of  nnian  la  friendship. 
7bCEME'NT,».o.  [from  the 

by  something  int 
To  CEMEfNT,  a.  a. 

to  cohere. 
CEMENTATION,  ».  [from 

cementing. 
CE'METERY, «.  [sw^o,.]  A 

dead  are  reposited. 
C»NATICAL,«  i  a.  [camn,  Ut.] 


CE'NATORY. 


per. 


the 
Addison. 
to  sup- 
Brown. 


CE'NOTAPH,  s 
for  one  bunc< 


CENOBPTICAL,  ex  and  0Wc.]  Living  in 

community.  Stillingjeet. 

and  t£$k.]  A  monument 
! }  an  empty  tomb. 

Dry  dm. 

CENSE.  «.  [cent**,  Ut.]  Public  rates.  Bacon. 
To  CENSE,  ».a.  [racraser,  Fr.]  To  perfume  with 

odours.  Dry  iier\. 

CE'NSER,  «.  [easeaaMT,  Fr.]  The  pan  in  which 

incense  is  burned. 
CE'NSOR,  t.  [o 


.  Ut.] 

m  who  had  the  power  I 


C£Nsb<RlAN; 

censor. 
CENSORIOUS,  a. 

censure ;  severe. 
CENSORIOUSLY,  ad. 

manner. 
CENSORIOUSNESS.!*. 


CENSURABLE,  a.  [from 
censure;  culpable. 


of  a 
Brcnrn. 
.]  Worthy  of 

censure;  culpable.  Locke. 
CE'NSUR  ABLE  NESS,  i.  Blameableness. 
CE'NSURE,  s.  [enmra,  Ut.] 
I  Blame  i  reprimand  ;  reproach, 
ft  Judgment;  opinfon. 
9  Judicial  sentence. 
4  Spiritual  punishment. 
To  CE'NSURE,  ».  a.  [< 

1  To  blame  j  to  brand 

2  To  condemn. 
CE'NSURER,s.  H- 
CENT,  *.  [cearam,  Ut.] 

cent,  that  is,  five  in  the  hundred. 
CE'NTAl'K,  s.  [ceawarsf,  Ut.] 

5H 


Pope. 
Shakctpoart. 
Skaketpeare. 


bl 

A  hundred 


as,  fire  per 


1  A  poetical  being,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a 
man  and  a  horse.  'Ilium* on. 

1  The  archer  in  the  zodiac*.  Thomson. 
CE'NTUARY,  s.    A  plant. 

CE'NTEN  ARY,  s.  [ceaUMrfw,  Lat.]  The  num. 

ber'of  a  hundred.  Hakevrtl. 
CENTE'SIMAL,  a.  [cmtnimu,  Ut.]  Hundredth. 

Arbuthnot. 

CETIFOLIOUS,  e.  [from  centum  and  /olium, 

Ut.l  Having  a  hundred  leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDE,  •.  [ceatam  and  pet,  Ut]    A  poi- 
sonous insect. 
CK'STO%  ».   [Ut.]    A  composition  farmed  by 
joining  scrap*  from  other  authors.  Camden. 
CE'NTRAL,  a.  [from  centre.]  Relating  to  the 
centre.  Woodward, 
CE'NTRALLY.  ad.   With  regard  to  the  centre. 
CENTRATION,*  s.  The  act  of  fixing  the  centre. 
CE'NTRE, «.  [centrum,  Ut.]  The  middle.  Dtgby. 
To  CE'NTRE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  place  on 

a  centre  ;  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  CE'NTRE,  a.  a. 
I  To  rest  on  ;  to  repose  on. 
To  be  placed  in  the  roidit , 


CE^TRICK,  a.  [from  centre.]  Placed  in  the 
centre.  Donne. 

CENTRIPU'GAL,  a.  [ceainrm  and  Jkgio,  Ut.] 
Having  the  quality  acquired  by  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, of  receding  from  the  centre. 

CENTRIPETAL,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  the 
centre.  Chtyne. 

CE'NTRY.  Sec  SENTINAL.  A  word  ill  spelt 
for  Sentry.  Gay. 

CB'NTRYBOX,*  s.  [from  entry  and  box.]  The 
box  or  place  in  which  a  soldier  keeps  sentry. 


CE'NTUPLE.  a.  fcentupUx,  Ut.]  A  hundredfold. 

To  CBNTU'PLICATE,  v.  a.  fcentam  and  plico, 
Ut.]  To  make  a  hundred-fold. 

To  CENTU'RJATE,  r.  a.  [ceniario,  Ut.]  To  di- 
vide into  hundreds. 

CENTURI ATOR,  s.  [from  centary.]  A  name 
given  to  historians  who  distinguish  times  by 
centuries.  Avlifie. 

CENTU'RION,  i.  [cenrnvto,  Ut.]   A  military 
officer,  who  commanded  a  hundred  men.  Shak. 

CE'NTURY,  ».  [ceataria,  Ut.]  A  hundred: 
usually  employed  to  specify  time :  as,  the 
second  century.  Boylt. 

CE'PHALALGY,  s.  [*****>.«>•>*».]  The  headach. 

CEPHA'LICK,  a.  [«*paXn.]  That  is  medicinal  to 
the  head.  ifVourknoc. 

CEPH  A'LICS,*  f.   Medicines  for  the  head.  Ath. 

CEHA'STES,  t.  [**f*mc]  A  serpent  having 
horns.  Milton. 

CE'RATE,  s.  [cero,  Ut.  wax.]  A  medicine 
of  wax. 


]  To 


CE'RATED,  a.  [c 
To  CERE,  a.  a.  [i 

CE' REBEL,  «.  {cerebellum,  Ut.]   Part  of  the 
brain.  Dcrham. 
CEREBRUM,*  s.  [Ut.]  The  brain. 
CE'RECLOTH,  *.  [from  cert  and  doth.]  Cloth 

smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 
CE'REMENT,  i.  [from  e*ro,  Ut,  wax.]  Cloths 
dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies 
were  infolded.  S' 
CF.REMO'Nl  AL,  a.  [from  crremony .] 
I  Relating  to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite. 
«  Formal ;  observant  of  old  forms. 
CEREMONIAL,  «•  (from  ceremony.] 
l  Outward  form  -,  external  rite.  Sw\ft. 
9  The  order  fur  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman 
church. 

CEREMONI ALNESS,  I.    The  quality  of  being 

ceremonial. 
CEREMONIOUS,  a.  [from  ceremony.] 

I  Consisting  of  outward  rites.  South . 

ft  Full  of  ceremony  $  awful.  Skaketpeare. 

3  Attentive  to  the  outward  rites  of  religion.  Shak. 

4  Civil ;  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  civilly. 


&  Civil  and  formal  to  a  fanlt. 
CEREMONIOUSLY,  ad.  In  a 
nerj  formally. 


Sidney. 
ceremonious  man- 
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CPRBMONY,  I.  [ceremomm,  Ut.] 

i  Ounrard  rite-,  external  form  »n  religion.  Spen. 

S  Form*  of  civility.  Bacon. 

3  Outward  form  of  state.  Dry  Jen. 

CE'ROTE,  *.   The  ubk  with 
CERTAIN,  a.  [eerMu,  Lat.] 

I  Ssre  ;  indubitable  ; 

«  Resolved;  deteri 

3  Unfailing  ,  as,  a 

4  Regular ;  settled  :  as,  they  par  a  certain  rate 
>  Nut  •object  to  chance  :  a»,  the  labour  it  certain, 

the  profit  doubtful. 
•  In  an  indefinite  tense,  some :  as,  a  certain  man 


Wilkxnt 
Dry  den. 

Locke. 


told  om  this 
?  Undoobting  ;  pat  past  doubt. 
CE'RTAINLY,  nd.  [from  certain.} 
I  Indubitably  ;  without  question. 
i  Without  foil. 

CE'BTAINTY,  i.  [from  err rain.] 
I  Exemptioa  from  doubt. 
I  Thai;  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

CARTES? ad?  f[cemte^Fr,.jy  Certainly  j 

  Hndibrat. 

CERTPFICATE,  s.  [eertifical,  low  Lnt.] 
I  A  writing  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to 
fany  thing  done  therein.  Cow. 


her  court  ot 
testimony. 


A'lUitvn. 


t  Any  test 

To  CEfRTIFY,  v.  a-  [certifier,  Fr.]  To  give  ccr 
tain  information  or.  Hammond. 
CERTIORARI.:  [Lat.]  A  writing  issuing  oat 
of  the cliancery,  to  c  j II  np  the  records  of  n  cause 
therein  depending.  Cowell. 
CE'RTITUDB,  «.  Tcertttnde,  Lat.]  Certainty; 

freedom  from  doubt.  Dryden. 
C  F.RU'LEAN,  )«.  [eantlnu,  Ut.]  Blue  ;  sky- 
CERU'LEOIS,  j     coloured.  Boyle. 
CERCLl'FICK.  a.  [from  eemistnw.]  Havine  the 
power  to  produce  a  blue  colour.  Grew. 
CERUMEN,  t.  [Ut.]  The  wax  of  the  ear. 
-,s.[oriM*a,lat.]  White  lend, 
i  a.  [eervxeate,  Lat.] 


MMnCt% 
Iheyne. 

tomy.)  The  neck; 
;j  the  neck  of  the 


SUk, 

CESA'RJAN,  e.    [from    Cetar  }    The  Cotaria* 
section  is  catting  a  child  oat  of  the  womb. 


j  t.  [from  eense.] 
I  A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  place, 
rated  according  to  their  property.  .  Si 

*  The  act  of  laying  rates. 
1  Bounds  or  limiti. 

7b  CESS,  t».  a.   To  rate ;  to  lay  charge  on. 
CESSATION, «.  [eetsafio.  Ut.] 
t  A  stop}  a  rest ;  n  vacation.  Hayxcard. 

*  A  paosc  of  hostility,  without  peace. 
CESSJ'FIT,  s.  [Ut.]  A  writ  that  lies  upon  this 

general  ground,  that  the  person  against  whom 
it  u  brought,  hath,  for  two  years,  omitted  to 
perform  such  service  as  he  is  obliged  by  his 


or 


tenure 

CESSTBl'UTY,  ».  The  quality  of 

'  .  [crssa*,  Ut.]  Easy  to  give  way. 

Digby. 

CFJSSION,  t.  [cesrioa,  Fr.] 
]  Retreat ;  the  act  of  giving  way.  Boron, 
t  Rencnation.  Temple. 
HONARY.a.  [from  cession.]  Implying  a  re- 
Mora 

T,  i.  [from  cess.]  An  assessment  or 


j  $.  [from  cesso,  Ut.]  He  that  ceases  or 
neglect*  so  long  to  perform  a  duty  belonging 
to  him,  as  that  be  incurs  the  danger  of  law. 


C  E'STVS.  i.  [Ut  ]  The  girdle  of  Venus. 
CETA'CEOUS,  a.  (fcese,  Ut.]  Of  the  whale  kind. 

jBrotrn. 

rHAD,  •    A  s*rt  of  fish.  Cdrev. 


Shaketpfare. 


CHA 

.To  beat. 

3  To  perfume. 

4  To  make  anery. 

Tb  CHAFE,  r.n. 
i  To  rage ;  t«  fret ;  to  fume, 
v.  To  fret  against  any  thing. 

CHAFE,  s.  [from  the  verb  ]  A  heat,  a  rage 4 
*  fury.  Hwhbrtu. 

CHaf/.WAX,  An  officer  belonging  to  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  who  flu  the  wax  for  the 
sealing  of  writs.  Harrit. 

CHA' PER,  i.  feea/or.  Sax.]  An  Insect,  a  sort  of 
yellow  beetle. 

CHA'FFKRY.  s.   A  forge  in  an  iron  mill. 

CHAFF,  s.  [o»r,  Sax.1 
I  The  husks  of  corn  that  are  separated  by  t 

ing  and  winnowing.  1 
1  It  is  used  for  any  thiaft  worthless. 
To  CHA'FFER,  v.  a.  [kanjfen,  German,  to  buy.] 

1  To  buy.  Sptnan. 
«  To  exchange.  Spenter. 
CHA'PFERER,  ».  [from  chaffer.]  A  buyer}  a 
bargainer. 

CHA'FFERN,  i.   [from  echaujfer,   Fr.  to  heat.] 

A  vessel  for  heating  water. 
CHA'FFERY.  s.  [from  chafer.]  Traffick. 
CHA'FFINCH,  s.  [from  chaff- and  Jinch.)  A  bird 

so  called,  because  it  delights  in  chaff. 
CHA'FFLESS,  a.  Lfrom  cftqff.]  Without  chaff. 

CHA'FFWEED,  #.   Cudweed.  ™»f 

CHA'FFY,  «.    Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff. 

CHA'FINGDISH.  t.  [from  cWr  and  due.]  A 
vessel  to  make  any  thing  hot  ini  a  poriable 
grate  for  coals.  Bacon. 

CHAGRI'N,  *.  [cAofriiie,  Fr.]  Ill-humour }  vex- 
ation .  Pope. 

To  CHAGRI'N,  ».  a.  [caafriner,  Fr  ]  To  vex ;  to 

^lut  out  of  temper. 
AIN,  S.  rihmne,  Fr.] 

I  A  series  of  links  fastened  one  within  another. 


«  A  bond  ,  a  manacle ;  a  fetter.  Pope 

3  A  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  measured^ 

Locke. 

4  A  saries  linked  together  :  as,  a  chain  of  propo- 
sitions. Hammond. 

To  CHAIN,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 
t  To  fasten  or  link  with  a  chain.  Knollee. 
«  To  bring  into  slavery.  Pope. 

3  To  keep  by  a  chain.  Knollet. 

4  To  unite.  Skaketpeare. 
CHA'INPUMP,  «.   [from  chain  and  pump,]  A 

pump  used  in  Urge  English  vessels,  which  is 
double,  so  that  one  rises  as  the  other  falls. 

Ckambert. 

CHAMN8HOT,  s.   [from  chain  and  saol.]  Two 
bullets,  or  half  bullets,  fastened  together  by  a 
chain,  which,  when  they  fly  open,  cut  away 
whatever  is  before  them. 
CHA'INWORK,  i.  Work  with  open  spaces. 
CHAIR,  s.  [c»air,  Fr.] 
1  A  moveable  seat.  WatU. 
*  A  seat  of  justice,  or  of  authority. 
3  A  vehicle  borne  by  men  ;  a  sedan.  Pope. 
CHA'IRDAYS,*  s.  [from  caair  and  </«.)  Old  age; 
that  period  in  life  which  is  chiefly  passed  in 


•) 


sitting. 

CHAMRMAN,  i.  [from  cfcotr  and 
1  The  president  of  an  assembly.  IV&tU. 
8  One  whose  .trade  it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 
CHAISE,  s.  fccaijc,  Fr.]  A  carriage  of  pleasure 
,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Additon. 
CHALCO'GRAPHER,  s.  [jr.aXjwypad»f,  of  x«*- 

xsc,  hwiss.l  An  engiaver  in  brass. 
CHALCOGRAPHY,  «.   [x/stoeypadxa.]  Engrav- 
ing in  brass. 

CHA'LDER,    ]s.   A  dry  English  measure  of 
CHA'LDRON,  >     coals,  consiting  of  thirty-six 
CHA  i  ORON,  )     bushels  heaped  up.  The  caau- 
(iron  should  weigh  two  thousand  pounds. 


CHA'LICE,  s.  [eaitc,  Sax  ] 
I  A  cup    a  bowl. 
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ft  It  it  generally  used  fot  a  cup  used  in  acta  of 
Worship.  StillingJUet. 
CHA'LICED,  a.  [from  caJix,  Lat.]  Having  a  cell 
or  cop.  Shakespeare. 
CHALK,  «.  [ceaic,  Sax.]  Chalk  is  a  white  foMil, 
usually  reckoned  a  stone,  but  by  some  ranked 
among  the  boles. 
To  CHALK,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  rub  with  chalk. 

8  To  manure  with  chalk.  Mortimer. 
3  To  mark  or  trace  out,  as  with  chalk.  H'uoduard. 
CHALK-CUTTER,  s.   A  mas  that  digs  chalk. 

CHA'LKY,  a.  [from  chalk.] 
l  Consisting  or  chalk :  white 
t  Impregnated  with  chalk.  Bacon. 
To  CHA'LLENGE,  v.  a.  [ckaUnger,  Fr.] 
l  To  call  another  to  answer  for  an  •ffence  by 


t  To  call  to  a 

3  To  accu*e._i 

4  (In  law.)  He  challenge!  the  jury  j  to  object  to 
the  impartiality  of  any  one.  Hale. 

5  To  claim  as  due.  Hooker. 

•  To  call  any  one  to  the  performance  of  oondi 
tions. 

CHA'LLENGE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  summons  to  combat. 
S  A  demand  of  something  as  due.  Collier. 
S  (In  law.)  An  exception  taken  either  against 
persons  or  things  :  persons,  as  in  assize  to  the 
jurors,  or  anyone  oi  more  of  them,  by  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  Cornell. 
CHA'LLENGER,  s.  [from  challenge.} 
l  One  that  summons  another  to  combat. 

•  One  that  claims  superiority.  Shakespeare. 
3  A  claimant.  Hooker. 

CHALY'BEATE,  o.  Ickafybi,  Lat.]  Impregnated 

with  iron  or  steel..  . 
CHAMA'DE,  s.  [Fr.]  The  beat 

which  declares  a  surrender. 
CHA'MBER,  s.  [chambre,  Fr.]  x 
I  An  apartment  in  a  house  :  generally 

those  appropriated  to  lodging. 
3  Any  retired  room . 

3  Any  cavity, or  hollow. 

4  A  court  of  justice, 

5  The  hollow  part  of  a  gun 
lodged. 

f  The  cavity  where  the 
mine. 

To  CHA'MBER,  r.  a.  [from  the 

1  To  be  wanton  ;  to  intrigue. 

3  To  reside  as  in  a  chamber. 
CHA'MBERER,  s.  [from  chamber.]  A  man  of  in* 

CHaMbERFELLOW,  ».  (from  caoasoer  «nd/*Z- 
lou.]    One  that  lies  in  the  same  chamber. 


Arbuthnot. 
of  the  drum 


Romans, 
Shakctpeare. 


CH A'MBERLAIN,  s.  [from  chamber. 
I  Lord  great  chamberlain  of 
great  officer  of  the  crown. 
Q  Lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  the 
oversight  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's 
!  chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the  bed-cham- 


3  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 

CHA'MBBRLAINSHIP,      [from  c^mfteKI'] 

The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 
CHA'MBERMAID,  i.    [from  chamber  and  maid.] 

A  maid  whose  business  it  is  to  dress  a  lady. 

Ben  J onton. 

CHA'MBER- LYE,*  s.  [from  chamber  and  I»e.] 
Urine.  Shakeipeare. 
CHA'MBER- POT,*  «.  [from  cJioasoer  and  pot.] 

~  ^miJ.for  ,he  reception  °*  Shakespeare 
To  CHA'MBLET,  e.  a.  To  vary  j  to~ 


CHA'MBREL  o/a  hone,  s.  The  joint  or  bending 
of  th>  upper  part  of  the  hind  leg. 

CHAM P.'LEON,  i.  [v^Mw.  The  chameleon 
has  four  feet,  and  on  each  foot  three  claws. 
Its  tail  is  flat,  its  nose  long,  its  back  is  sharp, 
its  skin  plaited.  Some  have  asserted,  that  it 
lives  only  upon  air;  but  it  has  been  observed 


CHA 

to  feed  on  flies.  This  animal  is  said  to assume 

the  colour  of  those  things  to  which  it  is  ap- 

To  CHA'MFER,  v.  a.  [chambrer.  Fr.]  TochamleT. 
CHA'MFER,  \«.   A  small  furrow  or  gutter  on  a 
CHA'MFRET,  I  column. 
CHA'MLET,  i.   See  CAMELOT.  Pcacham. 
CHA'MOLS.  s.  [chamois,  Fr.]  An  animal  of  the 

gtiat  kind.  Deuteronomy. 
CHA'MOMILE,  s.   [x*m<uW>.^.]  The  name  of 

an  odoriferous  plant. 
To  CHAMP,  v.  a.  [ehampayer.  Fr.] 
I  To  bus  with  a  frequent  action  of 


8  To  devour.  Spectator. 
To  CHAMP,  t.n.    To  perform  frequently  the 

action  of  biting.  Sidney. 
CHA'MPAIGN,  i.  [champagne,  Ft.]  A* 

country. 

CHAMPA')GN,«S.   A  kind  of  wine. 
CHA'MPERTORS,  s.  [from  caamperty.]  Such  aa 
move  suns  at  their  proper  costs,  to  have 
of  the  gains. 
CHA'MPERTY,  s.   [champart,  Fr.]  A  mainte- 
nance of  any  man  in  his  suit  to  have  part  of 
the  thing  recovered. 
CHAMPFGNON,  s.  [champignon,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 

mushroom. 
CHA'MPION.  s.  fcaawipsoa,  Fr.] 
I  A  man  who  undertakes  a  cause  in  single  com. 


«  A  hero ;  a  stout  warriour. 
To  CHA'MPION,  r.  n 


CHANCE,  t.  [chance,  Fr.] 
1  Fortune;  the  cause  of  fortuitous 
«  The  act  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

3  Accident ;    casual    occurrence ;  fortuitous 
event.  Pope. 

4  Event }  success ;  luck.  Shakeipeare. 
3  Misfortune^  unlucky  accident.  Sh 
6  Possibility  of  any  occurrence. 

7b  CHANCE,  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  I 
to  fall  out. 

CHA'NCE-MEDLEY.  s.  [from  cftaace  and 
ley.]    In  law,  the  casual  slaughter  of  a  man, 
not  altogether  without  the  fault  of  the  slayer. 

Covell 

CHA'NCEABLE,  a.  [from  chancej  Accidental.* 
CHA'NCEL,  s.  [canctUt,  Lat.]   The  eastern  part 
,of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

CHANCELLOR,  s. 
French.] 

moderate  and 


I  The  chancellor  hath  power  to 
temper  the  written  law,  and  s 
only  to  the  law  of  nature  and 


only 

Cornell. 

:« Chancellor  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court .  A 
bishop's  lawyer,  to  direct  the  bishop  in  matters 
of  judgment.  A*l\ffe. 

3  Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral.  A  dignitary,  wiiose 
office  it  is  to  superintend  the  regular  exercise 
of  devotion. 

4  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  An  officer  who 
sits  in  thst  court,  and  in  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber, and,  with  the  rest  of  the  court,  orders 
things  to  the  king's  best  benefit.  Co**ll. 

5  CAonceUor  of  the  Umsjersitg.  The  principal 
magistrate. 

CHANCELLORSHIP,!, 
lor. 

CHA'NCERY.  i.  [probably  caeaceUery,  then 
shortened.]  The  court  of  equity  and  con- 
science. Covell. 

CHA'NCRE,  ».  [chancre,  Fr  ]  An  ulcer  usually 
arising  from  venereal  maladies.  Wiseman. 

CHA'NCROUS,  a.  [from  caeacre.]  Ulcerous. 

CHANDELPER,  s.  [caaaaWier,  Fr.]  A 
for  candles. 

CHA'NDLER,  *.  [chandelier,  Ft.],  An  artisan 
whose  trade  it  is  to  make  candles.  Gay. 

CHA'NFRIN,  s.  [old  Fr.]  The  forepart  of  the 
head  of  a  horse.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

To  CHANGE,  v.  o.  [changer,  Fr.] 
I  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Bac. 
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tTo  resign  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  another. 

3  To  discount  a  Urge  piece  of  money  Into  se- 
vera!  smaller.  .S'a-i/i. 
«  To  pre  and  lake  reci  procally.  TeaSr. 

J5  j?  "SSi1**  di«P°,it'<»n  o'  »ind.  S»o*ejpeor*-. 
i«  lHA>OE,  *>.  «.   To  undergo  change  ;  to  Buf- 
fer alteration. 
CHANGE,  a.  [from  the  eeri,.] 
I  Aa  alteration  of  the  state  of  any  thing. 

-  .   .         .  ,  Skaketpear*. 

«  A  tucceaason  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
otuer .  Prior 
J  The  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it  begin*  a  new 

*  vf?'!./  resolution.  Baem. 
s  novelty.  Dryden. 
>  An  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a  seTof 

aeiis  is  sounded.  Horns 

6  That  which  makes  a  variety.  Ju^<«. 

7  •mall  money.  Swift 
CH.VN'GEABE,  a.  [from  change.]  v 

l  f-abject  to  change;  fickle ;  inconatant. 

8  Possible  to  be  changed.  Atom*.  * 
»  Having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  different  an. 

pearancea.  "»  ■ 

CHA'NGEABLENESS,  $.  t 
1  Susceptibility  of  change, 
t  Inconstancy  ;  fickleness 

tabU  *   Incon*Unt  I  -ocertain }  mu- 

CHANGELING.  a.  (from  eAaage.] 
l  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 

•  An  idiot ;  a  natural.  Dryden 
1 One  apt  to  change;  a  wayerer.  IVau/iftrwi 
CHANGER,  a.    One  that  it 

ing  or  discounting  money. 
CHANNEL,  s.  [cowl,  Fr.T 
I  The  hollow  bed  of  running  water*. 

t  CHA'NNEL,  a. «.  To  cut  any  thii 


CHA 


Hooker. 


uryaen. 


in  chan- 


Spenter. 


•  EL,  •.«. 

To  CHANT,  9.  a,  [chanter,  Pr.] 
I  To  sing. 

•  To  celebrate  by  aong. 
I  To  sing  in  the  chathedral 
To  CHANT,  r.  n.   To  sing. 

SSS&mm  we,0<ry' 
CHA'NTER,  *    A  sin aer  ;  a  songster.  Pnw 

CHA'NTICLEER.  ..  ffiwn  cAaaur  and  dorr  *JB 

from  hia  crowing.  I>r,aVe. 

,  a.  [from  cAoat.j  A  woman  singer. 

Milton. 

i  «•  [from  cAear.]  Chantry  \%  a  church 
»ed  with  a  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing 
—  for  the  souls  of  the  donors. 
CH  A'OS,  a.  [cAaoa,  Lat.] 

I  The  mats  of  matter  supposed  to  be  in  confu- 
sion before  it  was  divided  by  the  creation  into 
its  proper  classes  and  elements. 
I  Confusion ;  irregular  mixture.   JRag  Char  let 
I  Anything  where  the  parts  are  undistinguished 


CHAOTIC*,  o.  [fromcAaoa.]  Resembling chaoV;" 

con'osed.  Derham. 
Tt  CHAP,  v.  a.  [kappm,  Dutch.]   To  break  into 

rf''n*«  i  to  make  gape.  Btackmore. 

r .  »'  A  c,eft »  *  *»P,na'  J  •  chink.  Burnet. 
CH  AP,  $.     The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 

mouth.  Grew. 
CHAPE,  a.  [ekape,  Pr.]   The  catch  of  any  thing 

by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place.  Shaketpeare 
CH.VPBU  a.  [oxnella,  Latin.]    A  chapel  is  either 

adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same. 

or  separate,  called  a  chapel  of  ease.  CoweU. 
CH  A'PELESS.  a.   Without  a  chape. 
CH.VPELLANY,  a.    A  ckaptllany  is  founded 

within  some  oiher  church.  Atliffe. 

CHd'PEROltl  nVA  kind,  of  hood  worn  by  the 
knighta  of  the  garter. 


CHA'PFALN,  a.  r. 

the  mouth  shrank. 
CHA'PITER,  a. 

pillar. 
CHA'PLAIN,  i.  I 


Having 


Fr.)    Capital  of  a 

.]  He  that  at- 
i  for  the  instruc- 

OSMSsl 


South. 
tembly  of  the 

Ctncell. 
of  the  clergy 


tends  the  k>ng,  or  other r 
him  and  bis  family. 
CHA'PLAiNSHIP, ..  [framed  . 

I  llie  office  or  business  of  a  chaplain. 
rii  aiof>2^?,t<>r,or  revenu«  of  a  chapel. 

I  A  garland  or  wreath  worn  about  the  head. 

•  ^«tri»gof  beads  used  in  the  RomuKTrch'.'' 
■(In  architectare.)   A  little  moulding  carved 
into  round  beada. 

CHon'PNIA,N'-4'  t««W8«x.]  Ache.pner, 

CHAP,  lr?'m  ?  *  r,'2hm,er-  I,r>^' 
CHAPS,  a.  [from  cAaji.]  The  mouth  of  a  heist  of 

Crfift.       ,  . 
CHA'PPED.  j* 

CHA'PTER,  s.rcAep,rr»,Pr.] 
I  A  division  of  a  book, 
t  Chapter,  from  cnpitulum,  i 

clergy  of  a  cathedral. 
S  The  place  in  I 
are  held. 

CHA'PTRRL,  a.    The  capitals  of  pillars  or  pilas- 
»b'ch  support  arche*.  Afoioa. 
CHAR,  a.   A  Ash  found  only  in  Winander-rm-re 
m  Lancashire.  vvinanuer  mere 

To  CHAR,  a.  a.  To  barn  wood  to  a  black  cinder. 

r»ii  a  t>  r  ^ooaVord. 
CHAR,  f.  [cyrre,  work,  Sax.]   Work  done  By  the 

t  /^fj'.n  Dryden. 
*o  (  hak,  r.  a.  To  work  at  others  houses  by  the 

CI3\  ,  £^T*  ii$Tfl 

CHAR- WOMAN,  a.   A  woman  hired  accident- 
ally for  odd  work.  Svift 
CHA'RACTER.  a.  [rAoroeter,  Ut.]  ' 
1  A  mark  j  a  atamp  j  a  representation.  Milton. 
9  £Jeuer  u*ed  in  »r»i«ng  or  printing.  Holder. 
3  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing.  Shakespeare. 

*     rj.f,r  r'rnunori  ui~  any  man  **  t0  his^crsonal 

>  In  account  of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad.  Mi. 

bis  assemblage  of  qualities. 

Dryden. 

7  Personal  qualities ;  particular  constitution  of 
the  mind.  Pope. 

8  Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by  a  post  or 
office.    ^ftteriwry. 

To  CHA'RACTER,  a.  a.  To  inscribe)  to  en. 

^rave.  SAaArespsure. 
ARACTERI'STICAL,  a.   [from  c/iuracteriza.] 
Th<*t  which  constitutes  the  character,  ffrodw. 
CHARACTERISTIC  ALNESS,  s.   [from  cAamc- 
taraticai.]    The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a 
character. 

CHARACTERP8T1CK,  a.  That  which  consti- 
tutes the  character.  Pope. 
To  CHARACTERIZE,  v.  a.  [from  cUracier.] 
I  To  give  a  character  or  an  account  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  anv  man.  Smtfi. 
«  To  engrave ;  to  imprint. .  Hale. 
3  To  mark  with  a  particular  tump  or  token. 

Arbmtknot. 

CHA'RACTER  LESS,  a.  [from  character.}  With- 
out a  chsracter.  5*ok*«p«r«. 
CHA'RACTBRY,  a.  [from  character.]  Imprea- 
■ion  ;  mark.  Shakespeare. 

cftarx,  to  burn.]  Coal 


•  ium  ;  mark. 
CHA'RCOAL,  s.  [from  c 

made  by  burning  wood 
CH  ARD,  a.  [carde,  Fr.] 


l  CkordM  of  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair  ar- 
tichoke  planti,  tied  and  wrapped  op  all  over 
but  the  top,  in  straw.  Chamber t. 

t  Chard*  of  beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  trans- 

Jilanted.  Mortimer. 
ARE.*  a.  reyrre,  work,  Sax.]   Work  done  by 
the  day ;  a  job;  a  trifling  business  to  be  dona 
about  the  house.  ^sA. 
T»  CHARGE,  a.  a.  [cAorger,  Fr.} 
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t  To  entrust  j  to  commu»ion  for  t  certain  pur- 

pose.  Shaketpearr. 
9  To  impute  as  a  debt. 

3  To  impute  as  a  crime. 
«  To  impose  as  a  task. 
I  To  accuse}  to  censure. 

6  To  accuse. 

7  To  challenge. 

8  To  command. 

0  To  fall  upon  .  to  attack. 
10 To  burden;  to  load, 
ll  To  All. 
19  To  load  a  gun. 
CHARGE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Care ;  trust ;  custody, 
a  Precept ;  mandate  ; 

9  Commission  ;  trust  conferred ;  office. 

4  Accusation ;  imputatic 
»  The  thing  entrusted  to  care  or  management. 

Afi/toa. 
Dry  den. 
Bacon. 


Job. 
Shakespeare. 
Drytlen. 
Glunnlle. 
Temple. 
Addison. 


Knolles. 
Hooker. 
Pope. 


fl  Expeuce  ;  cost. 
7  Onset  |  atuck. 
•  The  signal  to  fall  upon  enemies.  Dryden. 
9 The  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put  into  a 
gun. 

10  A  preparation,  or  sort  of  ointment,  applied  to 
the  shoulder-splaits  and  sprains  of  horse*. 

Farrier*!  Dictionary. 

11  (Tn  heraldry.)  The  caorge  is  that  which  is 
borne  upon  the  colour. 

CHANGEABLE,  a.  [from  cfcarge.] 
I  Expensive;  costly, 
t  Imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime. 
9  Subject  to  charge  ;  accutable. 
CHA'RGEABLBNESS,  $.  [from  tkargtabU.]  Ex 
pence:  cost;  costliness.  Boyle. 
CHA'RGEABLY,  od.  [from  ceargeaWe.]  Expen- 
sively.  Ate  ham. 

CHA'RGER,  s.  [from  caorg*.]   A  large  dish. 

Denham. 

CHA'RIENTISM,*  s.  (In  rhetoric.)  A  kind  of 
figurative  expression  in  which  a  taunt  or  in- 
sult is  softened  by  a  jest.  Ash. 

CHA'RILY.  ad.   [from  caary.]    Warily}  fru- 

CHA'/l'N 


H'ottou. 
South. 


I  •.  [from  caary.  5  Caution  j  nicety. 

ore. 
car.] 
Dry  ten. 


.]  To  convey 
Milton. 
He  that 

tTWT  . 

chariou 
A4dison. 

Taylor. 


caution  :  nici 
Shake  ipe . 

CHA'RIOT,  s.  [car-raod,  Welsh,  a  wheeled  a 
1  A  carriage  of  pleasure,  or  state 
*  A  car  in  which  men  of 
placed. 

Tb  CHA'RIOT,  ».  a.  [from  the 

in  a  chariot. 
CHARIOTEER,  s.  [from 

drives  the  chariot. 
CHA'RIOT  RACE*  ».    A  sport 

were  driven  for  the  priae. 
C HERITABLE,  a.  [chantabU,  Ft.] 

I  Kind  in  giving  alms. 

9  Kind  in  judging  of  others, 
CHA'RITaBLY,  ad.  [from  caariioM*.] 

l  Kindly :  liberally. 

9  Benevolently  ;  without  malignity. 
CHA'RITY,  s.  [chariti,  Fr.] 

I  Tenderness  ^  kindness ;  love.  Milton. 

S  Goodwill ;  benevolence.  Dryden. 

5  The  theological  virtue  of  universal  love.  Alter. 

4  Liberality  ta  the  poor.  Dryden. 

»  Alms ;  relief  given  to  the  poor.  VEstrange. 
To  CHAKK,  ».  a.  To  burn  to  a  black  cinder. 

Grew. 

CHA'RI.ATAN.  s.  [caoriatoa,  Fr.]    A  quack  ;  a 

mountebank. 
CHARLATA'MCAL,  a.  [ft 

ishs  ignorant. 
C  H  A'RL  AT  AN  Y,  s.  [from  charlatan.] 

ling;  deceit. 
CHARLES'S  WAIN,  «. 

latlon,  called  the  bear. 
CHA'RLOCK,  $.    A  weed 
corn  with  a  yellow  flower. 
CHARM,  i.  [tacrine,  Fr.  carmen,  LaL] 
I  Words  or  philtres,  imagined  to  have 
cult  power.  Shakespeare . 

to  gain  the  affections. 

Waller. 


^  Rowley. 
Wheed. 

com  tel. 
Brown. 


oc- 


eil. 


CHA 

To  CHARM,  a.  a.  [from  the  i 
1  To  fortify  with  charms  i 
9  To  make  powerful  by  i 
S  To  subdue  by  tome  sec 

4  To  aubdue  by  pleasure.  Waller. 

a.]   One  t 

[Chaining.      Dry  Hen. 
CHA'R MING,  part.  a.  [from  raerat.]  Pleasing 
in  the  highest  degree.  Sprat. 
CHA  RMINGLY.  aJ.  [from  eaorsuag.]   In  such 
a  manner  as  to  please  exceedingly.  Addison. 
CHA'RMINGNESS,  s.  [from  charming.]  The 

power  of  pleasing. 
CHA'RNEL,  a.  [caernel,  Fr.]  Containing  flesh  or 


Sidney. 


by  pleasure. 

CHA'RMER,  s.  [from  caaras.1   One  that  has  the 
power  of  charming,  or  enchanting. 


carcase* 
CHA'RNEL- HOUSE, 

place  where  the 

sited. 
CHARR,*  *.  (In 


[cAanrfer, 
of  the 


)  Thirty  pigs  of 


r.]  The 
are  repo- 
TayU. 


Atk. 

CHART,  a.  [charta,  Latin.]  A  delineation  of 
coasts.  At  but  knot. 

CHA'RTER,  *.  [char la,  Let/) 

1  A  charter  is  a  written  evidence.  CawW. 

9  Any  writing  bestowiug  privileges  or  rights. 


3  Privilege;  immunity;  exemption. 

Shakespeare. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  s.  [char te-par tie,  Fr.]  A 
paper  relating  to  a  contract,  of  which  each 


partyhai  a  copy.  Hale. 
CHA'RTERED.  a.   [from  caorfer.]  Priviiegrd; 

■  ranted  by  charter.  Shakespeare. 
CHARY,  a.  [from  care.]   Careful;  cautious. 


To  CHASE,  «.  a.  [chaster,  Fr.] 
1  To  hunt  as  game. 
9  To  pursue  as  an  enemy. 

3  To  drive. 

4  To  follow  with  desire  to  overtake. 
CHASE,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Hunting ;  pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game.  Bur. 
9  Fitness  to  be  hunted.  Dryden. 
J  Pursuit  of  an  enemy.  KnolUs. 
4  Pursuit  of  something  as  desirable.  Dryden. 
ft  Hunting  match.  Shakespeare. 
t>  The  game  hunted.  Granville. 

7  Open  ground  stored  with  such  beasts  as  are 
hunted.  Shakespeare. 

8  The  chase  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length 
of  a  piece.  Chamber*. 

CHASE-GUN,  f.  [from  chate  and  gun  ]  Guns  in 
the  forepart  of  a  ship,  fired  upon  those  that  are 
pursued.  Dryden. 

CHA'SER,  s.  [from  chase.]  Hunter;  pursuer; 
driver. 

CHASM.  :[x**nau] 
I  A  cleft ;  a  gape ;  an  opening. 

9  A  place  unfilled;  a  vacuity. 
CHA'SSELAS,t.  [FrJ    A  sort  of  grape. 
CH  A'SSY,*  ».  [cAossu,  Fr.J   The  frame  of  a  win- 

dow.  Scott. 
CHASTE,  a.  [chaste,  Fr.  Castas,  Lat.] 
1  Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes ;  is*  a  chant e 
virgin. 

9  Pure;  uncorrupt;  not  mixed  with  barbarous 
phrases. 

3  Free  from  obscenity.  Walla. 

4  True  to  the  marriage  bed.  Titus. 
CHASTE-TREE,  s.  [pilar,  Lat.]  A  tree.  Mil  ton. 
To  CHA'STEN,  a.  a.  [chattier,  Fr.]  To  correct ; 

to  punish.  Miou*. 
To  CHASTI'SB,    a.  [cottigo,  Lat.] 
I  To  punish  ,  to  correct  by  punishment.  Boyle. 
9  To  reduce  to  order,  or  obedience.  Shakespeare. 
CHA'STISEMENT,  s.  Correction;  punisl  imcnt. 

Raleigh. 

CHASTI'SER,  *.  [from  chattise.]   A  punisher  j  a 

corrector. 
CHA  STITY,  s.  [coifitoi,  Lat.] 
I  Purity  of  the  body.  _  Taylor. 

dot 


9  Freedom  from  obscenity. 
3  Freedom  from  bad  mixture  of  any  kind. 
CHA'STELY.*)  ad.  [from  caaste.]    Without  in- 
CHA'STLY,     J    continence;  purejy; 
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*  1  s.  [from 
I  purity. 


turn 

C  H  A'ST  N  ESS, 
Ts  CHAT,  a.  a.  [from  cn^ 
to  Talk  idly ;  to  prattle. 
,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 


r,  Fr.]  To  prate  j 
Spent  cr. 
Idle  talk?  prate. 

Skakerpeare. 
CHAT,  •.   The  key*  of  tree*. 
CHATEAU,*  *.  [Fr.]    A  caatle.  Bar**. 
CHATTY,*  ad.   Liberal  of  conversation  :  a  fa- 
siliar  term. 


CHaTELLANY.  i.  [csdleUeaie.  Fr  ]  The  district 
undrr  the  dominion  of  ■  castle. 


,  «.   Any  moveable . 
T«  CHATTER,  v.  a.  [meatier,  Pr.] 
I  To  make  a  noiae  a*  a  pie,  or  other  onharmo* 
nious  bird.  Dryden. 
*To  make  •  noiae  by  collision  of  the  teeth.  Pri. 
9  To  talk  idly  or  carclesly.  Watu. 
CH  ATTER,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Noise  like  that  of  a  pie  or  mc 
i  Idtc  ptaie. 

CHATTERER,  s.  [from  eAetier.]  An  idle  talker. 
CHATWOOD.s.   Little  sticks  ;  fuel. 
CHATENDER,      [ckeoeme,  Fr.]  The  chub;  a 

CHAVMOSTE'LLE,  t.  [Fr.]   A  sort  of  near. 
TsCHAW,  ».«.   [kowea,  Ger.]  To  masticate; 

to  chew.  Buy  U. 

CHAW,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   The  chip. 
CHA'WDRON.*.   Entrails.  SAakerpeore. 
CHEAP, a.  JVeopa*,  Sax.] 

I  To  be  had  st  a  low  rate.  Locke. 

1  Easy  to  be  had  ;  not  respected.  Bacon. 
CHEAP,  i.  Market ;  purchase ;  bargain.  Sidney. 
To  CHEAPEN,  •.  a.  [ceepan.  Sax.  to  buy.] 

1  To  attempt  to  purchase ;  to  bid  for  any  thing. 


i  To  lessen  value. 

CHE'APLY,  ed.  [from  ckeap]  At  a  small  price  } 

at  a  low  rate.  Dryden. 

CHE'APNESS,  s.  [from  ckeap.]  Lownessof  price. 

  Tempi*. 

To  CHEAT,  r.  «.  To  defraud ;  to  impose  upon 

to  trick. 
CHEAT,  s. 

1  A  fraud  ,  a  trick}  an  im<s 

«  A  person  guilty  of  fraud.'  South. 
CHESTER,*,  [from  cheat.]  One  that  practises 
fraod.  7oy/«r. 
To  CHECK,  r.  a. 

«»_. 

9  To  control  by  a 
To  CHECK.  ».  a. 
I  To  stop ;  to  make  a  stop. 
«  To  clash ;  to  interfere. 
CHECK.  *.  [from  the  verbj 
1  Repressure ;  stop  .  rebuff, 
t  Restraint ;  curb;  governmt 
9  Reproof ;  a  slight. 
4  A  dislike  ,  a  sudden  disgust 
»  In  falconry,  when  a  hawk  ' 

game  to  follow  other  birds 
•  The  cause  of  restraint;  a 
7  Clerk  of  the  caeca,  has  the 

■eat  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
TsCHE'CKER,  \v.  a.   I  from  tchect,  cheta,  Pr.] 
TsCHE'QUER,  >    To  variegate  ar  diversify,  in 
the  manner  of  a  chess-board,  with  alternate 
colour*.  Drayton. 
CBE'CKER,  If.     Work  varied  alter. 

CHE'CKER-WORK,  )    nately.  JtMr*. 
CHECK-MATR,  s.  (ecAec  et  mat.  French.]  The 
movement  on  the  chess-board,  that  kills  the 
oppo.it e  men. 
CREEK,  *.  [ceac.  Sax.] 
I  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 


Locke. 
Bacon. 

Rogers. 
Clarendon. 
Shaketprare. 
Dryden. 
her  proper 


CHEER,  t.  [cAere,  Fr.] 
1  Entertainment;  provisions. 
%  Invitation  to  gayety. 

•  eayety;  joii.ty. 


Locke. 
SAakrrpeare. 


4  Air  of  the 

4  Temper  of  mind. 
To  CHEER,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  incite  \  to  encourage;  to  inspirit 

*  To  comfort ;  to 

9  To  gladden. 
To  CHEER,  v. 


Daniel. 


CHE'ERER,  f.  [from  the  verb.] 

of  tavety. 
'■'Hi   iRFUU  e^from  ekesr  and/ 


Dryden. 

i  I- . 

t  wt/*r. 

Philipt. 


I  Gay  j  fall  of  life ;  foil  of  mirth. 
S  Hav  ing  an  appearance  of  gayety. 
CHE'ERFU LLY.  ad.  [from  tieerful.) 

dejection  :  with  gayety. 
CHE'ERFILN ESS,  *.  [from  ekecrj%(.] 
l  Freedom  from  dejection  ;  alacrity. 
4  Freedom  from  gloominess. 


Without 
South. 

TiUotton. 
Sidney. 


Without  gayety 


CHE'ERLESS,  a.  [from  rkeer.] 

comfort,  or  gladness. 
CHE'ERLY,  a.  ffrom  ckeer.] 
l  Gay  j  cheerful.  Kay. 
«  Not  gloomy. 

CHE'ERLY,  od.  [from  ckeer.]  Cheerfully^  mer- 

CHE'ERY.  a.  [from  ckeer.]  Gay ;  sprightly  , 
elad»ome.  Gay. 

CHEESE,  s .  Teyar,  Sax.]  A  kind  of  food  made 
by  pressing  tiue  curd  of  milk. 

CHEESECAKE,  s.  [from  ckeese  and  cake.]  A 
cake  made  of  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

CHEESEMONGER,  s.  [from  ckeese  and  monger.) 
One  who  deals  in  cheese. 

CHE'ESEVAT,  s.  [from  ckeese  and  rat.]  The 
wooden  case  in  which  the  curds  are  pressed 
into  cheese.  GlatttiUe. 

CHE'KSY,  a.     Having  the  nature  or  form  of 

CHE'LY,'  s.  [ekele,  Lat.]  The  c 
flsh. 

CHE'OIIER,*!.  The  treasury. 
To  CHERISH,  v.  a.  [ckerir,  Fr.]  To  support ;  to 


shelter  :  to  nurse  up. 
CHE'RISHER,  s.  [" 
aaer :  a  supporter. 
CHE'RISHMENT,  s.  [from 
ment;  support  ;  comfort. 
CHE'RRY,  \t.  [cerise,  Pr. 

C H K'KK V  TREK,  f    A  fruit  tree. 
CHE'RRY,  a.   Resembling  a  cAerry  In  colour 


Ttllotton. 
An  encour- 
Sprat. 
nrage- 

Sprnter. 
Latin.] 


CHE'RRY  BAY,  s. 
CHE'RRY  BRANDY,*  s.    [from   ekerry  and 
brandy  ]   Brandy  in  which  cherries  have  been 
steeped.  Atk. 
CHE'RRYCHEEKED,  a.    [from  caerry  and 
cheek.]    Having  ruddy  cheeks.  Confrere. 
CHE'RRY  PIT,  s.  Children's  play.  In  which  they 
throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole.  Shaft. 
CHE  RRY-WINE,*  *.  (from  caerry  and  wine.] 
Wine  made  of  cherrice.  Atk. 
CHERSONE'SE,  s.  [XM»wwrof.]    A  peninsula. 

mart t,  Ger. j    A  kind  of  flint. 


CHERUB.  *.  pi.  cherubim.  [310  ]  A  celestial 
spirit,  which.  In  the  hierarchy,  is  placed  next 
in  order  to  the  seraphim.  tyltnet. 

CHERC'BICAL,* )  a.  [from  cherub  ]    Angelick  ; 

CHERU'BICK,     I    relating  to  the  cherubim. 

CHE'RUBINE,  a.  [from  eaerek.]  Angelical. 

To  CHE'RUP,  ».  n.  [from  ckeer  ap.]  To  chirp ; 
to  use  a  cheerful  voice.  Spenter. 

CHE'RV IL,  i.  [cfcrropkyUam,  Lat.]  An  umbelli- 
ferous plant.  MiUtr. 

CHE'SLIP,  *.    A  imall  vermin.  Skwiner. 

CHESS,  *.  [eckec.  Fr.]  A  game  in  which  two  sets 
of  men  are  moved  in  opposition. 

CHESS- APPLE,*.   Wild  service. 

CHESS-BOARD,  t.  [fiom  ckeas  and  6oord.l  The 
board  or  table  on  which  the  game  of  cheas  ia 
played.  Prior. 

CHESS- MAN,  s.   A  puppet  for  chess. 

CHE'SSOM,  i.    Mellow  earth.  .Bacon. 

CHEST,  s.  [cyst,  Sax.)  A  bos  of  wood  or  other 
materials. 
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To  CHEST,  *.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  TO  deposit 
in  a  rbrtt. 

CHEST- FOUNDERING, a.  A  disease  in  bones } 

•  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony. 
CHE'STED,  a.   Having  a  chest. 
CH  E'STN  UT-TREE,  1  , 
CH  E'STN  UT,  J*' 
I  The  lri.it  of  the  chestnut  tree.  Peacham. 

•  The  name  of  a  brown  colour.  Covlry. 
C  H  E'STN  UT,  a.  Being  of  the  colour  of  a  chest- 
nut; reddish!  y  brown. 

CHE'STON,  s.   A  kind  of  plain. 

CHKVAl.l'  KR,  i.    Aknigbt.  Skakenxart. 

CHEVA'VX  dt  Prite,  f.  A  piece  of  timber 
traversed  with  wooden  spikes,  pointed  with 
iron,  five  or  six  feel  long  ;  used  in  defending  a 

crfE^N.V"™*^^,'^™  A°Mver  Ash,  the 
same  with  the  chub. 

CHE'VRIL,  t.  [caeuerou,  French.]  A  kid ;  kid- 
leather.  Shakespeare. 

CHE'PISASCE,  s.  [French.]  Enterprise ;  at- 
chievement:  not  in  use.  Spenter. 

7b  CHEW.  a.  «.  feeowyM,  Sax.] 
I  To  grind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate.  Arb. 

•  To  meditate  {  to  ruminate  in  the  thoughts. 

Prior, 

9  To  taste  without  swallowing.  Bacon. 
To  CHEW,  r.  n.  To  champ  upon }  to  ruminate. 

Pope. 

CHICA'NE,  s.  [eJMcaxe.Fr.] 
1  The  art  of  protracting  a  contest  by  artifice. 

Locke. 

•  Artifice  in  general. 
To  CHICA'NE,    «.  [caicaiier,  Fr.]  To 

contest  by  tricka 
CHICA'NER,  s.  [ef 
ter;  a  wrangler. 

chica'nbeyT  f. 


CHICI 


Fr.]  A  petty  sophis- 
Locke. 
Fr.]   Sophist  ry; 
Arbuthnat. 
[ctcm,  Sax.  kitektn,  Dutch, 


wrangle. 

CH  I'CKEN,  )    Chicken  is  the  old  plural  of  chick. 


.)  An  herb. 


Waller. 


though  now  used  as  a  singular  noun  J 
I  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen,  or 
small  bird.  Dories . 

t  A  word  of  tenderness .  Skaktq*art. 
S  A  term  for  a  young  aid.  Stri/i. 
CH  I'CKEN  HEARTED,  o.   Cowardly;  fearful. 

Spmter. 

CHI'CKENPOX,  s.   An  eruptive  distemper. 
CH I'CKXING,  «.  [from  chick.)   A  small  chick. 
CHl'CKPEAS,  s.  [from  chick 
CHl'CKWEED.s.   A  plant. 
7b  CHIDE,  r.  «.  pret.  ckxd,  or 

or  chidden,  [cidan,  Sax.] 
t  To  reprove. 

•  To  drive  away  with 
s  To  blame ;  to 

To  CHIDE,  v.  n. 
I  To  clamour  i  to  scold. 
9  To  quarrel  with. 
3  Tft  make  a  noise. 

CHI'DER,  s.  [from  cAide.]   A  rebuker;  a  re- 
prover.  Shaketpeare . 

CHIEF,  a.  [chef,  Fr.  the  head.] 
I  Principal ;  moat  eminent.  Kinrt. 

*  Eminent ;  extraordinary.  Proverbt. 
3  Capital  ;  of  the  first  order.  Locke. 

CHIEF,  m.  [from  the  adjective.]   A  commander ; 
a  lender.  Milton. 

CHI'EFl.ESS,  a.   Without  a  head.  Pop,. 

CHI'EFLV,  ad.  [from  chief.}    Principally  t  emi- 
neatly ;  more  than  common.  Dryden. 

CHI'EFhie,  1.  [from  chief.)   A  small  rent  paid 
to  the  lord  paramount.  Spenter. 

CHl'EFTAlN.s.  [from  ease/.] 
I  A  leaden  a  commander.  Spenser, 
t  The  head  of  a  clan.  Darin. 

CHIESE,*  t.   (In  music  books.)   A  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish church  music.  AtK. 

CHIE'VANCB,  a.    Traffick,  in  which  money  it 
extorted,  as  discount.  Bacon. 

CHI'LBLAIN.  a  [from  chill,  cold,  and  Mat*.] 
Sores  made  by  frost.  Temple. 

CHILD,  s.  In  the  pi.  CHILDREN,   [did.  Sax.] 
1  An  infant,  or  very  yoong  person.  Huh*. 


Swift. 
Shaketpeare. 
Shaketpemre. 


CHI 

•  One  in  the  line  of  filiation,  opposed  to 
parent. 

3  A  girl  child. 

4  Any  thing  the  product  or  • 

s  To  f*  wit  a  child.  To  be  pregnant. 

To  CHILD,  e.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  brine 
children.  Shaketptar*. 

CHl'LDBEARING,  pari.  *.  The  act  of  bearing 
children.  Milton. 

CHl'LDBED,  t.  The  sute  of  a  woman  bringing 
a  child.  Arbuthnot. 

CHI'LDBIRTH.  $.  [from  coiid  and  orrta.1  Tra- 
vail 1  labour.  Drvden. 

CHI'LDED,  c.   Furnished  with  a  child.  Shak. 

CHI'LDERMASS  DAY.  [from  child  and  mass.] 
The  day  of  the  week  throughout  the  year,  an- 
swering to  the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the 
holy  Innocents  is  solemnised.  Carew. 

CH  I'LL) HOOD,  [childhad.  Sax.] 
1  The  state  of  infants ,  the  time  in  which  we  are 
children.  Roger*. 

•  The  time  of  life  between  infancy  and  puberty. 

Jrbnthnot. 

9  The  properties  of  a  child.  Dryden. 
CHI'LDISH,  a.  [from  child.) 
1  Becoming  only  children  ;  trivial;  puerile. 

•  Trifling:  ignorant:  simple. 
CHI'LDISHLY.od.  [from  ckUdit*.]  In  a 

trifling  way. 
CHI'LDISH  NESS,  t.  [from  catfdtsA.] 


I  Puerility  ;  trillingneaa.  Locke. 
•  Harmlessness.  Shaketpeare. 
CHI'LDLESS,  a.  [from  cfcUd.]  Without  children. 

Milton. 

CHI'LDLIKB,  a.  [from  child  and  like.)  Becom- 
ina-  or  beseeming  a  child.  Hooker. 
CHILIAD.  *.  rfrom  X'^  J    A  thousand.  Hold. 
CHILIA'EDRON,  s.  [fromx***-]   A  figure  of 
a  thousand  sides. 


CHILL,  a.  [ceie.  Sax.] 
I  Cold ;  that  is  cold  to  the 


«  Having  the  sensation  of  cold. 
9  Depressed ;  dejected  ;  discouraged. 
4  Having  no  warmth  of  mind;  not  affectionate. 
CHILL,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]    Chillneaa ; 
cold. 

To  CHILL,  9.  «.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  To  make  cold. 
9  To  depress ;  to  deject.  Ro'gere. 
3  To  blast  with  cold.  BlacJrmore. 
CHI'LLINESS,  s.  [from  cailiy.]   A  sensation  of 

shivering  cold. 
CHI'LLY,  a.   Somewhat  cold. 
CHl'LNESS.  s.   Coldness;  want  _ 
C  H  I  LO'C  ACE.*  a.tfromxsiXar,  the  Up,  audi 
bad.]   (In  surgery.)  The  canker  in  the  month! 

A,h. 

CHIMB,  s.   [Maw,  Dutch.]    The  end  of  a  barret 

or  tub. 

CHIME,  s.  [cairwr,  an  old  word.] 
1  The  consonant  or  harmonick  sound  of  many 
correspondent  instruments.  Ben  Jam  ton. 

•  The  correspondence  of  sound.  Dryden. 

3  The  sound  of  bells  struck  with  hammers.  Ska. 

4  The  correspondence  of  proportion  or  1 


To  CHIME,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  sound  in  harmony. 
«  To  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion.  Locke. 

3  To  agree  .  to  fall  in  with.  JrmUhnot. 

4  To  suit  with  ;  to  agree, 
ft  To  jingle;  toi ' 

7b  CHIME,  r. a. 


1  To  make  to  1 

nically.  'Dryden. 
«  To  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 
CHI  ME' K. A,  s.  [chimera,  Lai.]    A  Tain  and  wild 

fancy.  Dryden. 
CHI M B'RICAL,  a.  [from  chimera.)  Imaginary  ; 

fantastirk. 
CHIME'KICALLY.ad.  [from. 

ly  1  wildly. 
CHI'MINaGe,*.  [eatnsin,  Fr.] 

through  a  forest . 


» 
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CHI 

f  H  FMNEY,  «.   [caenitaie,  Fr.1 
l  The  putut  through  which  the  imoke 

from  the  Ore  in  the  berate.  Siri/t. 
9  The  turret  raised  above  the  roof  of  the  house 
for  the  conveyance  of  smoke.  Skaketpeare. 
3  The  fire-place.  Ralagk. 
CHl'MNEY  CORNER,  *.  [from  chimney  and  cor- 
«*r.]  The  nre-iide  j  the  place  of  idler*.  0e*a. 

3 


C^NEY-PlnECE.^[frnm 


Swtft. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.*,    [from  ratatary  and 
nrrrptT.  ]    One  who*e  trade  it  i*  to  clean  foul 
chimney*  of  soot.  Shakrtpeart. 
CHIN.  *.    r<*wr,  Sax.]   The  part  of  the  face 
beneath  the  under  Hp.  Dryden. 
CHl'NA,  •■    [from  China.]   China  ware;  porce- 
lain  ,  a  tpecies  of  vessels  made  in  China,  dimly- 
transparent.  Pope. 
CHl'NA-ORANGB,  *.  The  sweet  orange  brought 
from  China.  Mortimer. 
CHI'NA-ROOT,  «.   A  medicinal  root,  brought 

originally  from  China. 
CHI'NA-WARE,*  a.   [from  Cats*  and  mare] 

Pine  pureclain. 
CHI'NCOUGH,  *.  [Wiscxea,  to  pant,  Dutch,  and 
eonga.1  A  violent  and  convulsive  cough.  Floy . 
CHINE,  «.    tacMM*  Fr  l 
I  The  part  of  the  back  in  which  the  back-bone 
la  found.  Sidney, 
t  A  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal ;  a*,  a  chine  of 
park.  Skaketpeare. 
To  CHINE,  r.  a.   To  cut  into  chine*. 

[from  China.] 


1 1.    [cman,  to  gape,  Sax.] 
I  A  small  aperture  longwise.      .  mkv*. 
9  A  mall  aharp  sound,  made  by  the  collision  of 

metal,  and  by  shaking  money  in  a  purse. 
J  Mnney    in  burlesque. 

To  CHINK,    a.  To  ahake  so  as  to  made  a  soand. 

Tb  CHINK,  va.  To  sound  by  striking 'nidi 
other.  Jrontknot. 
CHPNKY,  a.  [from  cat**.]  Pall  of  boles  ;  gap- 
CHI    SCAB,*  «.  [from  eAta  and  seen.]  AtSS 
disease  in  sheep.  Ath. 
CHINTS.  t.  Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India.  Pope. 
CHI'OPPINB,  *.  A  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by 
ladiea.  One  lev. 

CHIP.  CHEAP,  CHIPPING,  in  the  name,  of 
places,  imply  a  market.  Gihton. 
Tb  CHI  P,  ».  a.    [from  chop.]   To  cut  into  small 
piece*.  Thornton. 
CHIP.  ».   [from  the  verb.]   A  small  piece  taken 
off  by  a  cutting  instrument.  Taylor. 
CHl'PPING,  *.  A  fragment  cutoff.  Aforftaier. 
CHIRA'GRA  *  t.    [from  ym,  a  hand,  and  ayf*, 
a  capture  ]   The  gout  in  the  hand.  Ath. 
CHIRA'GRICAL,  a.    [eairafre,  Lat.]  Having 
tht*  gout  ' ti  t  Nr*  hand.  Dfo\r%. 
CHIROGRAPHER,  ».    [%mf,  the  hand,  yvtvpu, 
to  write.]    He  that  exercises  writing.  Bacon. 
CHIROGRAPH  1ST,  *.    A  chirographer. 
CHIROGRAPHY,  *.  The  art  of  writing. 
CHI  HO  LOG  Y.*  *.  [from  YMf,  a  hand,  and  *oy*f, 
a  word.]   The  art  of  talking  by  signs  made 
with  the  hand*.  Perry. 
CH ('ROMANCER,  t.  One  that  foretela  eventa 
by  in«pecting  the  hand.  Dry</rn. 
CHIROMANCY,*,  [xisa,  the  hand,  and  y^Hma, 
a  prophet.]   The  art  of  foretelling  the  events 
of  lite,  by  inspecting  the  hand.  frown. 
To  CHIRP,  •.  a.    [from  cheer  up.]   To  make  a 
cheerful  noise,  a*  bird*.  Sidney. 
T*  CHIRP,  9. «.    [from  cheer  ap.]    To  make 
cheerful.  J  onion. 

CHIRP,  *.  The  voice  of  bird*  or  inaect*.  Specie. 
CHI'RPER,  *.  [from  chirp.]  One  that  chirps. 
CHIRPING,*  «.  The  faint  music  of  birds.  Bacon. 
To  CHIRRE,  v.  a.  [ceortoa,  Sax.]  To  coo  as  a 
pigeon.  Junuit. 
<  Hikl    M  ^t(WW:)    Hue  thai  t.,rfi 


CHO 

CHIRU'RGERY.  *.  [from  cfcrmrgeen.]  The  art 
of  curing  by  external  application*.  Sidney. 
CHIRU'RG1CAL,1„ 
CHIRU'RGICK,  J** 
1  Having  qualities  useful  in  outward  applications 
to  hurts.  Morttmer. 
t  Manual  in  general.  Wiiiriju. 
CHIRU'RGICALLY,*  ad.  lna< 


t  The  body  or 
6  (In  law.)  A  < 


CHl'SEU*.   [dseaa.Fr.]  An 

which  wood  or  stone  is  pared  away. 
Tb  CHI'SEL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  J  To  i 

a  chisel. 
CHIT,  s.    [raiea,  little,  Span.] 
1  A  child  ;  a  baby.  Additon. 
9  The  shoot  of  corn  from  the  and  of  the  grain. 

5  A  freckle. 

To  CHIT,  a.  a.  To  sprout.  Afortitner. 
CHITCHAT,  *.  [from  cant]  Prattle;  idle  prate. 

  Spectator. 

CHITTERLINGS,  *.  [from  scnyteriiug  a, Dutch.] 
The  gut*. 

CHlTTY.a.  [fromenit.]  Childish;  like  a  baby. 
CHI'VALROUs,  a.  [from  eataatry.]    Relating  to 

chivalry;  knightly;  warlike. 
CHI'VALRY,  *.    [ffeeoJeri*,  Pr.] 
I  A  knighthood  ;  a  military  dignity.        Bacon . 
9  The  qualification*  of  a  knight ;  as,  valour. 

Skaketpeare. 

$  The  general  system  of  knighthood.  Dryden. 
4  An  adventure  ;  an  exploit.  Sidney. 

or  order  of  knight*.  Shaketpeare. 
.re  of  land  by  knight*  service. 

Couel. 

$.   [eft*.  Fr.] 
1  The  threads  or  filament  rising  in  flowers,  with 
seeds  at  the  end.  Bay. 
9  A  species  of  small  onions.  Skinner. 
CHLOROSIS,  *.    [from  X*f*.  green.]  .The 

greensickness. 
To  CHOAK.   See  CHOKE. 
CHOCOLATE,  *.    [eAocomte,  Spanish.] 
I  The  nut  of  the  cocoa  tree. 
9  The  mas*  made  by  grinding  the  kernel  of  the 

cocoa  nut,  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
9  The  liquor  made  by  a  solution  of  chocolate. 

Arbnthnot.  P»pt. 
CHOCOLATE-HOUSE,  *.  [caocoiaie and  Aoase.] 
A  house  where  company  is  entertained  with 
chocolate.  Taller . 

CHODK.  The  old  pret.  from  c*id*. 
CHOICE,  *.    [cAou,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  choosing  ;  election.  Dryrtr*. 
9  The  power  of  choosing;  election.  Grew. 

3  Care  in  choosing ;  curiosity  of  distinction. 

4  The  thing  chosen.  MxUon.  Prior. 

6  The  best  part  of  any  thing.  Hooker. 
6  Several  things  proposed  as  object*  of  election. 

CHOICE,  a.   [ckaW,  Fr.] 

1  Select;  of  extraordinary 

t  Chary  ;  frugal ;  careful. 
CHOICELESSVo.   [from  caotee.] 

power  of  choosing. 
CHOICELY,  ad.    [from  eaotce.] 

I  Curiously  ;  with  exact  choice. 

9.  Valuably  i  excellently. 
CHOICENESS, ».   [from  caoice.] 

ticular  value. 
CHOIR.*.   [cAoms,  Let.] 

1  An  assembly  or  band  of  singers. 

4  The  singeis  »n  divine  worship. 

9  Th i  part  of  the  church  where  the 

To 'cHOKE,  v.  a.    [aceocen,  Sex.] 
t  To  suffocate. 
9  To  *top  up ;  to  block  up  a 

was  choked. 
9  To  hinder  by  obstruction 

choked. 
4  To  suppress. 
»  To  overpower. 
CHOKE,  s.  The  filamentoni 

of  an  artichoke. 
CHOKE-PEAR,*,  [from aft* and ,e*r.] 


Walton. 
Taylor. 
Wanting  the 


Nicety;  par- 
Evelyn. 

Waller. 
Shakespeare. 
are 


as,  the  port 


the  fire  waa 
Skaketpeare. 
Skaketpeare. 
Dry den. 
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CHO 

I  A  rough,  hi r»h,  unpalatable  pear. 
«  Anv  sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth.  Clarison. 
CHOKER,  *.  rfromcaoke.] 
I  One  that  chokes, 
s  One  that  puu  another  to  illenee. 
3  Any  thing  that  cannot  be  answered. 
CHOKY,  o.   [from  caoke.]  That  ha*  the  power 

of  suffocation. 
CHOLAGOGUE8,  «.    Ix&o*,  b,,«0  Medicine* 

which  have  the  power  of  purging  bile. 
C HOLER,  i.    [cholera,  Lat.  from  X6**] 
1  The  bile.  tVotlom. 
•  The  humour  supposed  to  produce  irascibility. 

Shakespeare. 

9  Anger  \  rage.  Shakeepeare. 
CHOLERICK,  a.    [cholericus,  Lat.J 
1  Abounding  with  choJer  M  Dryden. 

9  Angry  ;  ira*cible.  ArhaAnot. 

3  Offensive.  ,  L  m  Sidney. 
CHOl.ERICKNESS.*.  [from  caoleric*.]  Anger; 

irascibility;  peevishness. 
To  CHOOSE,  t.  «.  /  ckote,  I  hate  chosen,  or  cftos* . 

[chottir,  ft.  etotan,  Sax.] 
1  To  uke  by  way  of  preference  of  several  things 

offered.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  take ;  not  to  refute.  South. 
9  To  select j  to  pick  nut  of  a  number.  Samuel. 

4  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness. 

To  CHOOSE,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choke. 


CHOOSER,  *.  [from  caoose.]  He  that  has  the 
power  of  chousing ;  an  elector.  Drayton. 
To  CHOP,  r.  a.    [kappen,  Dutch;  «mper,  Tr.] 

1  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow.  Skakrepeare. 

%  To  devour  eagerly.  Dryden. 

9  To  mince  ,  to  cut  into  small  piece*.  Locke. 

4  To  break  into  chink*.  Shakespeare. 
To  CHOP,  r. a. 

1  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  tnotion. 

•  To  light  or  happen  upon  a  thing 
TV  CHOP,  r.  a.   [ceapan,  Sax.] 

1  To  purchase  :  generally  by  way  of  truck.  Bac. 

9  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  Hudi 

9  To  bandy  •»  to  altercate. 
CHOP.*,   [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  piece  chopped  off. 

9  A  small  piece  of  meat.  Ktng. 

9  A  crack,  or  cleft.  Bacon. 
CHOPHOUSE,  «.    [from  chop  and  house.)  A 
mean  house  of  entertainment.  Spectator. 
CHO* PIN. «.  [Fr.] 

1  A  French  liquid  measure,  containing  nearly  a 

pint  of  Winchester. 
9  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of  wine 

measure. 

CHOPPING,  port.  a.    An  epithet  frequently  ap- 
plied to  infants,  by  way  of  commendation. 

Fenton. 

CHOPPING-KNIFB,  *.    [from  cAow  and  awi/e.] 
A  knife  with  which  cook*  mince  their 


CHOPPY,  a.   [from  e»o».]   Full  of  hole*  or 
cracks.  Shakespeare. 
CHOPS,  *.   [from  chaps.] 
I  The  mouth  of  a  beast.  h*  Estrange. 

9  The  mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar  language. 
CHORAL,  ■•   [caons*.  Lat.] 
I  Sung  by  a  choir.  Milton. 
9  Singing  in  a  choir. 
CHORD,  f.    [chorda,  Lat.] 
I  The  string  of  a  musical  ii 
9  A  right  line,  which  joins  the  two  end*  of  any 

arch  or  circle. 
To  CHORD,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  strings.  Dry. 
CHORDS' E,  «.   [caerde,  Lat.]   A  contraction  of 

thefrcnum.  V 
CHORIA'MBIC,*  a.  (In  poetry.)  Belonging  % 
a  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long 
at  each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  middle. 
CHORION,  *.  bo-ew*.  to  contain.]  The  outward 

membrane  that  enwraps  the  fatu*. 
CHORISTER,  *.    [from  cAorus  ] 
1  A  singer  In  the  cathedrals  ;  a  tinging  hoy. 
9  A  singer  in  a  concert.  Spenser. 
CHOROGRAPHER,  ».   [x"Y«*  »nd  ypa>.]  He 
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CHOROORA'PHICAL,  a.  Deacriptive  of  particu- 
lar region*.  Raleigh. 

CHOROGRA'PHICALLY,  ad.  In  a  chorographl- 
cal  manner. 

CHOROGRAPHY,*.   The  art  of  describing  par- 
ticular .egion*. 
CHOROID,*  «.   [from  X¥»»**0   The  epithet 
with  oculists  and  anatomists  for  one  of  the 
coat*  of  the  eye.  Rriefs  Inquiry. 

CHOROMETRY,*  t.  [from  x<f*  »  country,  and 
t*esfsm  to  measure.]    The  act  of  surveying 
countries.  Ath. 
CHORUS,  *.    [chorus,  Lat.] 
I  A  number  of  singer*  ;  a  concert.  Dryden. 
9  The  person*  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what 
passes  in  the  act*  of  tragedy.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  song  between  the  act*  of  a  tragedy. 
4  Ver*e*of  a  *ong  in  which  the  company  join 
the  singer. 

CHOSE.   The  preter  tense  from  to  choose. 
CHOSEN.  The  participle  passive  from  to  choose. 

CHOUGH,  •.  [era,  Sax.]  A  lard  ffttcfc  fttmati 
the  rock*  by  the  sea.  Bacon. 
CHOC  LE.  a,  The  crop  of  a  bird.  Brown. 
To  CHOUSE, ».  a.  To  cheat  i  to  trick.  Swift. 
CHOUSE,  «. 

I  A  bubble ;  a  tool.  Hudibras. 

9  A  trick,  or  sham. 

CHRISM,  *.  {%f*ljMs,  an  ointment.]  Unguent, 
or  unction.  Hammond. 

CHRlSOM.s.  SeeCmtlSM.  A  child  that  die* 
within  a  month  after  its  birth.  Craaut. 

To  CHRl'STEN,  v.  a.    rcarittatoa,  Sax.] 
I  To  baptize}  to  initiate  into  Christianity  by 
water. 

9  To  name  t  to  nominate.  Burnet. 
CHRISTENDOM,  j.  [from  Christ and *tos*0  The 
collective  body  of  Christianity.  Hooker. 
CHRISTENING,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  The  cere- 
mony of  the  first  initiation  into  Christianity. 

Bacon. 

CHRISTIAN,  ».  [canstuDru,  Lat.]   A  professor 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  TUlotmm. 
CHRISTIAN,  a.  Professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 


CHRISTIAN  N  AM  E,  s.  The  name  given  at  the 

font,  distinct  from  the  gentilitious  name,  or 
surname. 

C  H  Rl'STI  AN  ISM,  *.   [camliaaumu,  Lat.] 
l  The  christian  religion. 
9  The  nations  professing  Christianity. 
CHRISTIANITY,  «.  [carestieal*',  Fr.]   The  re 

ligion  of  christians.  AtUiimm. 
To  CHRISTIANIZE,  v.  a.  [from  cArutiea.]  To 

make  christian.  Dryden. 
CH  Rl'STI  AN  LY,  ad.    [from  cArutioa.]   Like  a 


AS,  «.  [from 
hichthei 


day  on  wl 
I*  celebrated. 
CHRISTMAS-BOX 


*.   A  boa  io  which 


little 
Gay. 


^ re«ents  are  collected  at  Christmas. 
R1STOLYTES,**.   (In  church  history.)  A 
sect  of  christians  who  held  that  Christ  ascended 
into  heaven  with  hi*  divinity  only,  having  left 
hi*  body  and  soul  in  hell. 
CHRIST'S  THORN,  s.   A  plant. 
CHROMAT1CK.  a.    [X/****.  colour.] 
I  Relating  to  colour. 
9" 


CHROMATOGRAPHY,**,  [from x>-pa. colour, 
and  yfa*pm,  to  write.]   A  treatise  of  colour*; 


the  art  of  painting  in  colours. 


Ash. 


CHRONICAL,  I  a.  [from  %***<,  time.]  A  chro- 
CHRON1CK,  /    meal  distemper  i*  of  length 

opposed  to  acute. 
CH  RON  I  CLE,  s.    (c  run .  que,  Fr.l 
l  A  register  of  event*  in  order  of  time. 

9  A  hUtory. 
To  CHRONICLE.  » 
t  To  record  in 
9  To  register 

ICLER,  ». 
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CHU 


I  A  writer  of 
tAbUmrian.  Haietrh. 
CHRONOGRAM,  s.  [Xj»wc.  *nd  An  In- 

script  ion  or  verse,  10  which  men  letter*  at  are 
numerala  make  up  the  date  of  the  action  re- 
corded. Hovel. 
CHRONOGRAM  MAT  If  AI,  a    Belonging  to  a 

chronogram. 
CHRONOGRA'MMATIST,  s.   A  writer  of  chro- 
nograms. Addi$um. 
CHRONO'LOGER.  t.  [xwnd  x^, doctrine.] 
;  atudiea  or  explains  the  science  of  com- 
it  time.  Holder. 
'GICAL,«.  [from  clkrcnolory.)  Re- 
to  the  doctrine  of  time.  //ale. 


latin? 
CHBON' 


lETER^f 

CHRY'SALIS,  t.  [Xf**  a«*jO   Ao^e(jj••  ° 


Dutch. 


0NOLCG1CALLY.  ad.  [from  eAronolo^,- 
cal.j  In  a  chronological  manner)  according 
to  the  exact  series  of  lime. 
CHRONOLOGI8T,  (.  One  that  studies  or  ex- 
plains  time.  Locke. 
CHRONOLOGY,  s.  [Xf»v*c  time,  nnd  Xeyut doc- 
trine.] The  science  of  computing  and  adjust- 
ing the  periods  of  time.  Prior. 

iO METER,  f.  [Xf<*«<.  *nd  e*«e*»0  »An 

lof  time. 
Dtrkam. 
or  the 
any 

CHRVSOLITB,  *.  [Xrvrof  and  *j4oc]  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  a  dusky  green,  with  a  cast  of  yel- 
low. Woodxtard. 

CHRVSOPRASUS,  t.  ft/"*  »d  prosinef, 
green.]  A  precious  stone  of  a  yellow  colour, 
approaching  t<>  green.  Reveluiu>m. 

CHUB,  s.  [from  cue,  a  great  head.]  A  river  fish , 
the  chcTen.  Waltun. 

CHU'BBED,  a.  [from  ekmb.]  Big-headed  like  a 
chub- 

To  CHUCK,  9.  a.  To 
To  CHUCK,  e.  a. 

I  To  call  as  a  ben  call*  ber  young. 

«  To  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  «hin. 
CHUCK,  s. 

I  The  voice  of  a  hen .  Temple. 
•  A  word  of  endearment.  Shakespeare. 
CHUCK-FARTHINQ,  a,   A  play,  at  which  the 
money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  a  hole  beneath. 

Aroaikmot, 

7b  CHL'CKLE,  v.  a.  [scaaeceea, 

laugh  vehemently. 
Ts  CHL'CKLE,  v.  a.  [from  cane*.] 

i  To  call  as  a  ben. 

v  To  cocker ; 
CHU'BT,  c.  1 
CHUFF,  $.    A  blunt 
CHU'FFILY,  ad.  Stomachfully. 
CHL'FFINESS,  «.  [from  chufy.)  Clownishneu. 
CHU'FFY,  a-  [from  can/*.]   Surly »  fat. 
CHUM,  i.  [c*om.  Arm  o  rick.  1   A  chambcrfellow. 
CHL'M  P.  t.  A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood.  Moron. 
CHURCH,  s  [etree,  Sax.  «vfus<0i.] 

I  Tie  collective  body  of  christians.  Hooker. 

S  The  body  of  christians  adhering  to  one  par- 
ticular form  of  worship.  Wall*. 

9  The  place  which  christians  consecrate  to  the 

worship  oi  uon.  aiuineipeart . 

To  CHURCH,  v.  «.  To  perform  with  any  one  the 
office  of  returning  thanks,  after  any  signal  de- 
liverance, as  childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE,  s.  [from  church  and  ale.)  A  wake, 
or  feast,  com  me  moratory  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church.  Caress. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE,  i.  The  habit  in  which  men 
officiate  at  divine  service. 

CHURCHMAN,*,  [from  cftarcA  and  num.] 
1  An  ecclesiastick ;  a  clergyman.  Cla 
%  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  $.  Officers  yearly  chosen, 
to  look  to  the  church,  churchyard,  and  such 
thin**  as  belong  to  both;  and  to  observe  the 
behaviour  of  the  parishioners.  (WW. 

CHURCHYARD,  «.  The  ground  adjoining  the 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  j  a  ceme- 

diSlU-  *** 


%2 

If  Stiff, 


V  Eitrange. 
Ctarmc. 


Dry den. 


CIL 

I  A  rustkk  {  a  countryman. 
9  A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man. 
S  A  miser  ;  a  niggard. 
(Hi   RUSH.  a.  (from  casrrf.] 
I  Rude ;  brutal .  harsh  ,  austere  .  uncivil. 
%  Selhth;  avaricious.  Samuei. 

3  Unplianti  cross-grained  j  unmanageable:  as, 
a  eknrluk  soil.  Mortimer. 

4  Intractable ;  vexatious.  Crathuxe. 
CHURLISHLY,  od.  [from  caurlisa.]  Ruddy; 

brutally.  j/cveil 

CHU  RLISHNESS,  •.  [from  cWJisA.)  Brutality 
rufiedness  of  manner.  JFcclas. 

CHURMR,  t.  A  confused  sound  (  a  noise.  Bacon. 

CHURN.  *.   The  vessel  in  which  the  butter  is. 
by  agitation,  coagulated.  Cay. 

To  CHURN,  e.  a.  [kernea,  Dutch.] 
1  To  agitate  or  shake  any  thing  by  a  violent  mo- 
tion. 

8  To  make  butter  by  agitating  the  milk. 
CHU'RRWORM,  *.  [from  cyrr  an,  Sax.j   An  in- 
sect that  turns  about  nimbly,  called  also  •  fan- 

CHYLA'CEOUS,  a.  [from  cAyie  ]   Belonging  to 

chyle.  Flvyer. 
CHYLE,  s.  ftyfc*.]   The  white  juice  formed  io 

the  stomach  by  digestion  of  the  aliment.  Arb. 
CH  YLIFa'CTION.  Is.  [from  cAyle.)  The  act 
CHYLIFA'CTOUb,*  j     or  process  of  making 

chyle  in  the  body.  Jrbnlhnot. 
CHVLIFA'CTIVE.  a.    Having  the  power  of 

making  chvle. 
CHYLOPOB>TICK,  a.  [vuXoc  »nd  *-«a»1  Having 

the  power  of  forming  chyle.  Jrbntknol. 
CHY'LOUS,  i.  [fromcAyle.]  Consisting  of  chyle. 


CHY'MICAL,  1  rri 
CHY'MICK,  f 
I  Made  by  chymistry. 


Lat.] 


«  Relating  to  chymistry.  7'<>pe. 
CHJ'M  IUALLY,  od.  [from  cAymtcol  ]  In  a  chy. 

CHY'MIST,^' See  CHYMISTRY.  A  professor 
of  chymistry  ;  a  philosopher  by  fire.  Pope. 

CHY'MiSTRY,  «.  i  from  juice,  or  mum,  to 

melt  1    Philosophy  by  fire.  Jrbnthnot. 

CIRA'RlOUS,  a.  [cifcarius,  Lat.]  Relating  to  food. 

Cl'BOL,  s.  [ciooaie,  Fr.]   A  small  sort  of  onion. 

Mortimer, 

CI'CATBICB,  or  CICATRIX.  $.  leicatrix,  Lat.] 
I  The  scar  remaining  after  a  wound.  Skak. 
t  A  mark  ;  an  impressure.  Shaknpeare.' 
CICATRI'SANT,  ».  [from  cicatrice.)   An  appli- 

cation  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 
CICATRI'SIVE,  a.  [from  cieoirice.]    Having  the 

qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 
CICATRIZATION,  •.  [from  cicatrice.] 
I  The  act  of  healing  a  wound.  Hartey. 
8  The  state  of  being  healed,  or  skinned  over. 

Skmrye. 

To  Cl'CATRIZE,  e.  a.  [from  ciculrir.]  To  ap- 
ply such  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as 
skin  them.  .  Ouincy. 

CI'CELY,  s.   A  sort  of  herb. 

Cl'CERONIAN.*o.  [from  Cicero.]  Like  Cicero  t 
belonging  to  Cicero  ;  masterly ;  eloquent. 

CICHORA'CEOUS,  a.  [eicaoriam,  Lat.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  succory.  Floyer. 

CI'CHORY,*  s.  [from  cicerea,  Ital.]  (In  botany.) 
Succory}  wild  endive.  Atk. 

To  CI'CURATE,  v.  a.  To  ume{  to  reclaim  from 
wildness.  Brown. 

CICURATION,  s.  The  set  of  taming  or  reclaim- 
ing from  wildness.  Rat. 

CI'DER,  i.  [cirfre,  Fr.  sidra,  Ital.] 
I  Liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  fruits  pressed. 
«  The  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented. 


CI'DERIST.  s.  A  maker  of  cider. 
Cl'DERKIN,  s.  [from  cider.)  The  li 
of  the  gross  matter  of  apples,  after 


Ct'BRQE,  t.  [Fr.]  A  candle  carried  in  proces- 
sions. V 

Cl'LlAKY,  a.  [cUiam,  Ut.]  Belonging  to  the 
eyelids. 
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CILFC10U8,  «.  [cilicmm,  haircloth,  Ut.]  Made 
of  hair.  Brow. 

CIME'LIARCH,  a.  [from  urn******.*.}  The 
chief  keeper  of  thing*  of  value  belonging  to  a 
church.  Dictionary. 

CIME'LI  ARCHY,*a.  [from  cimdiorra  ]  A  vesuy 
in  a  church  •,  a  place  where  jewels  are  kept. ,4s*. 

Cl'METER,  *.  [c-wiwrro,  8p.]  A  sort  of  sword, 
short  and  recur*  at  cd.  Dry  dm. 

CI'NCTURE,  i.  [dacrara,  Ut.] 
I  Something  worn  round  the  body 
9  An  enclocure. 
9  A  ring  or  lilt  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  i haft 
of  a  column.  Chamber!. 

CI'NDER,  a.  Uexndre,  Pr.] 
I  A  mass  ignited  and  quenched.  Waller. 
9  A  hot  coal  that  haa  ceaaed  to  flame.  Swift. 

Cl'NIJBR- WENCH,  la.   [from  doder  and  wo- 

CI'NDBR-WOM AN,  j  man  or  asraca.]  A  wo- 
man  whose  trade  ia  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashes, 
and  gather  cinders.  Arbuthnot. 

CINERATION.t.  [from  riswrea.  Ut.]  The  re- 
duction of  any  thing  by  Are  to  ashea. 

C1NERIT10US.  a.  [ctarnciia,  Ut.]  Having  the 
form  or  arkte  of  ashes.  Cheyne. 

CI' NEK  I  'LENT,  a.   Full  of  ashea. 

CJ'NULB,  a.  [dagaJam,  Ut.]  A  girth  for  a 
horse. 

Cl'NNABAR.  a.  [annaharit,  Ut.]  Cinnabar  ia 
native  or  factitious  :  the  factitious  cinnabar  is 
called  vermilion.  The  particles  of  mercury 
uniting  with  the  particles  of  aurpbur,  compose 
cinnabar.  Newton. 
CI'NNABAR  of  Antimony,  s.  It  u  made  of  mer- 
cury, sulphur,  and  crude  antimony. 
CI'NNAMON,  s.  [rintiamoiaajn,  Ut.]  The  fra- 
t  bark  of  •  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Cey- 


Five. 


Fr.]  A  kind  of 


Bacon. 


Ea 
» 

CINQUE,  a.  [Fr.] 
Cl'NQUB-FOIL,  a.  (, 
Ave. leaved  clover. 
CI'NQUE-PACE,  a.  [dufue  pes,  Fr.]    A  kind  of 
grave  dance.  Shaketpeare. 
Cl'NQUE-PORTS,  a.  {cinque  port*,  Fr]  Those 
havens  that  lie  towards  France.  The  eimque 
porta  are  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rye,  Hastings, 
Winchelsea,  Rumney,  and  Hunt-  -,  some  of 
which,  as  the  number  exceeds  Ave,  must  have 
been  added  to  the  Arst  institution. 
CPNQUE-SPOTTED.a.  Having  Ave 
CI'ON,  a.  [sum  or  cum,  Fr.] 
I  A  sprout ;  a  shoot  from  a  plant. 
9  The  shoot  engrafted  on  a  stock. 
CI'PHER,  a.  [ehyfre,  Fr.  ri/ro,  low  Lat .  ] 
1  An  arithmetical  character,  by  which 

number  is  noted ;  a  figure  :  as,  I,  9. 
t  An  arithmetical  mark,  which,  standing  for 
nothing  itself,  increases  the  value  of  the  other 
flgurea  :  as,  10,  ten.  South. 
9  An  intertexiure  of  letters t  as,  his  box  ia 
marked  with  a  cipher.  Pope. 
4  A  character  in  general.  Raleigh. 
ft  A  secret  or  occult  manner  of  writiog,  or  the 

key  to  It. 
TV  CI'PHER,  v.  m.  [from  the 
arithmetic. 

To  CI'PHER,  v.  a.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

Hamward 

CFPHER1NG.*  a.  [from  the  part.] 

tical  part  of  arithmetic. 
To  CI'RCINATB,  ».  a.  [crrtwo,  Ut.] 

a  circle. 

CIRCINA'TION,  a.   An  orbicular  motion. 
CI'RCLB,e.  (dreehu,  Ut.] 

I  A  line  continued  till  it  enda  where  it  began 

9  The  space  included  In  a 

9  A  round  body  \  an  orb. 

4  Compass;  enclosure. 

ft  An  assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person 

Pope. 

6  A  company.  Additon. 

7  Any  series  ending  as  it  begins.  Dryden. 
•  An  inconclusive  form  of  argument,  in  which 

the  foregoing  proposition  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing, and  the  following  inferred  from  the 
foregone.  Hattt. 


The  prac- 

To  make 
Bailey. 


form  of  words. 

Fletcher. 

10  Circles  of  the  German  Empire.  Such  provinces 
and  principalities  as  have  a  right  to  be  present 
at  diets. 

To  CFRCLR,  v.  «.  (from  the  noun.] 

I  To  move  round  any  thing. 

9  To  enclose}  to  surround. 

S  To  confine  ;  to  keep  together.  Difby. 
To  C  I'RC  LB,  ».  a.  To  move  circularly.  Pope. 
CI'RCLED,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle  j 
round.  .Shakespeare. 
C  I'RC  LET,  a.  [from  circle.]    A  circle;  an  orb. 


Cl'RCLING,  part.  a.  Circular;  round. 
CITICI' IT,  a.  (drcuit,  Fr.  rircatcvj,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing. 

9  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle.  Milton. 

9  Space,  or  extent  measured  by  travelling  round. 

Hooker. 

4  A  ring ;  a  diadem.  Shakespeare. 
>The  visitations  of  the  judges  for  holding  ae- 
sites.  Doxies. 
To  CI'RCUIT,  v.  m.  To  move  circularly. 
CIRCUiTE'ER,  a.  rjrom  circuit.]  One  that  tra- 
vels a  circuit.  Pope. 
CIRC ci I'TION,  a.  [rirem'tso,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  going  round  any  thing. 
9  Compass;  mase  of  argument.  Hooker. 
CIRCU'ITY,*  a.  [from  email.]  The  act  of  going 
round  about ;  circuition.  Perry. 
CIRCU'ITOUS,*  a.  [from  drcait.]  Round  about. 

Burke. 

ClRCU'ITOU8LY,«  od.  [from  rircxti.]    In  m 

circuitous  manner. 
Cl'RCULAR.  a.  [drcularu.  Ut.] 

I  Round ;  like  a  circle »  circumscribed  by  a  cir- 
cle. Additon. 

«  Successive  in  order ;  always  returning. 

9  Vulgar;  mean  ;  circumforancous.  Dennis. 

4  Ending  in  itself.  Baker. 

ft  Circular  Letter.  A  letter  directed  to  several 
persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in  some 
common  affair. 

0  Circular  Liaea.  Such  straight  lines  as  are  di- 
vided from  the  divisions  made  in  the  arch  of  a 
a  circle. 

7  Circular  Soiliag,  is  that  performed  on  the  arch 
'  of  a  great  circle. 
CIRCULA'RITY,  a.  [from  areolar.]   A  circular 


I)  timet . 
Dryden. 
of  being  cir 
Ath. 

Ut.] 

Denham. 

Addiion. 


CI'RCULARLY,  od.  [from 

I  In  form  of  a  circle. 

9  With  a  circular  motion. 
CPRCULARNESS,*  a.  The 
color. 

To  CIRCULATE,  v.  m.  [< 
I  To  move  in  a  circle. 
9  To  be  dispersed. 

To  C PECULATE,  v.  a.  To  out  about 
CIRCULATION,  a.  [from  circulate.] 
I  Motion  in  a  circle. 

9  A  series  in  which  the  same  order  ia  always  ob- 
served, and  things  always  return  to  the  same 
state.  Swift. 
9  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning.  Hooker. 

CPRCULATORY.  a.  [from  drce/elr.]  A  chy- 
mkal  vessel,  wherein  that  which  rises  from 
the  vessel  on  the  Are,  is  collected  and  cooled 
in  another  Axed  upon  it,  and  falls  down  again. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY,  s.  [from  rirremamAiraf.] 
the  act  of  encompassing.  Brown. 

CIRCUM A'MblENT.a.  [cireum  and aouVo.  Ut.) 
Surrounding ;  encompassing.  W ilkint. 

To  ClRCUMA'MttULATE,  v.  «.  [dreuas  aud 
ambulo,  Lat.]    To  walk  round  about. 

To  CIRCUMCI'SE,  v.  a.  [arceaiddo,  Ut.]  To 
cut  the  prepuce,  according  to  the  law  given  to 
the  Jews.  Luke. 

CIRCUMCPSION,  a.  [from  rfreewdae.]  The 
rite  or  act  of  cutting  off  the  foreskin.  Milton. 

CIRCl  M(  LU'SION.*  a.  [Ut.  circa w  about,  and 
claudo  to  shut.]  The  act  of  shutting  or  en- 
closing all  about. 

To  CIRCUMDU'CT,  r.  a.  [circueirfaco,  Ut.]  To 
contravene,  to  nullify.  Aytife. 
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CIHCUMDU'CTILE,*  a.     [from  evresjaadact.] 
Cabbie  of  being  led  about.  4*k 
CIRCUMDUCTION,  a.  [fi 


] 

1  Nullification  ;  cancellation.  Jfltfe. 
9  A  leading  about.  Hooker. 
CIRCUMERRATION.*  a.  [Ut.  dream  wound, 
and  «tt»  to  wander.]   The  act  or  state  of  wan- 
dering atKHit.  Ath. 
CIRCU'MFERENCE,  a.  [orcaas/rrratsa,  Ut.] 
I  The  periphery  ;  the  Tine  including  and  tar. 

minding  any  thing.  Newton. 
1  The  apace  enclosed  in  a  circle.  Milum. 
J  Tin-  external  part  of  an  orbicular  body. 
4  An  orb  ,  a  circle.  Milton. 
To  CIRCU'MFERENCE,  ».  «.   To  include  in  a 
circular  apace.  Brwtm. 
C 1RCL  M  FF.RE'NTOR,  a.  [from  eireain/ero.]  An 
instrument  uaed  iu  »ur» eying,  fur  measuring 
angle*.  Chambtn. 
CIRCUMFLEX,  a.  [cim.m/rr*a,  l»t.)   An  ac- 
rrat  uaed  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  syl- 
lable*, including  or  participating  the  acute  and 

Bsve.  Holder. 
I    M  FLCF.NCE.  J.  [from  ctrrvm^uent.  ]  An 
enclosure  <  (  waters. 
ClRCU'M  FLUENT,  a.  [cimmfiuent,  Ut.]  Flow- 
lag  round  any  thing.  Pt>pe. 
CIRCU  MFLUOUS,  a.  [dream/fa**,  Ut.]  En- 
vironing  with  watera.  Hope, 
CIRCUM  FOR  A'NEOUS,*.  [drtasa/oiaaeua,  Ut.] 
Wandering  from  hooae  to  hooae. 


CI  RCCMFU'LGENT,*  a.    [circus*  around  and 

fnlgf}  tn*hine.]Sliining  round  about.  A»h. 
To  CIRCUMFU'SB.  *.  a.  [drrwax/aaas,  Ut.]  To 

pour  round  ;  to  spread  every  way.  mtor. 
CIRCUMFU'SILE,  a.  [ctreaaa  and  f'un/u,  Ut.] 

That  rn-v  be  poured  round  any  thing.  Pi 
CIRCUMFU'SION.  ».    Toe  act  of  api 

mond  ;  the  state  of  being  poured  round. 
To  C I RCU'M GYRATE,  v.  a.  [ctreaaa  and  «rma, 

Ut.J  To  roll  mood.  Ray. 
CIRCUMGYRATION.  «.  [from  rireamgyroie.] 

The  act  of  tunning  round.  CAeyite, 
CIRCUMJA'CENT.a.  [nrcm«jocmj,  Ut.]  Lying 

round  any  thing. 
CI  RCU M I TI ON ,  a.  [orc.mm.rn,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  |(r>ir>g  rouud. 

CIRCUM  LIGATION,  a.  [rireamttga,  Ut.] 
i  The  act  of  binding  round. 
9  The  bond  with  which  any  thing  it  eneom- 
Maaaji, 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a.  [cirtmmloaHio,  Ut.] 
I  Adrcait  or  compass  of  word*;  periphraaia.  Sir. 
I  The  uae  of  indireet  expressions.    V  Ettrange. 

CIRCUMLOCUTORY  *  a.   Depending  on  cir- 
cumlocution. SkentUme. 

CI RC  L  M  M  U'RED,  a.    [circam  and  m.m ,  Ut.] 
Wallrd  n  il  id.  Skakteptare. 

CfRCUMN. WIG  ABLE,  a.  That  may  be  aailed 
round.  Raj. 

To  CIRCUMNAVIGATE,  «.  a.  [circam  and  axt- 
r»/o.1    To  aail  round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  a.  The  act  of  sailing 
round  'Arb+tknoi 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR.*.  One  that  aa.la  round. 

C1RCUMPLICATI0N,  a.  [drcaayaiico.  Ut.] 
1  ~ 


CIRCl'MPO»LAR.  a.  [from  circus*  and  polar.] 

Round  the  pole. 
( 'IRC I  M  POSITION,  i.  [from  dream  andpoei- 

rtoa.]  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  circularly. 

/.'ce/»n. 

CIRCUM  PU'LSION,*        [drraa*  aroond  and 
petlo  to  drive.]    The  act  of  moving  bodiea 
forward  by  means  of  other  bodiea  that  aurround 
them.  Atk. 
URCUMRA'SION.  *.  [diramroaw,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  shaving  or  paring  round. 
CI  RCU  M  ROTATION,  a.  [dream  and  rem,  Ut.] 

The  act  ».f  whirling  mund  like  a  wheel. 
CIRCUM ROTATORY,*  a.    [from  cvrramrota- 

turn.]    Whirling  round.  Skt 
7b  ClRCUMSCRl'BE,  r.  a.  [circam  and 
Lat.] 


9  To  bound  ;  to  limit  t  to  < 
CIRCUMSCRI  PTION.*,  [ciremmocriptio,  Ut  ] 
I  Determination  of  particular  form  or  mag. 

nitude.  Ray. 
9  limitation  :  boundary.  Shakeepeart. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE,  a.    [from  arcaawcriio. 

Ut.]    Enclosing  the  superficies.  Grow. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT,  a.  [rircuiaapectam,  Ut.]  Cau- 
tious  i  watchful  on  all  aidea.  Mowle. 
CIRCL'MSPE'CTION.   a.   prom  ctremmupott.] 
Watchful neaa  on  every  aide  ;  caution:  general 
attention.  Oareadoa. 
CIRCUMSPECTIVE,  a.   [csreamapectam,  Ut.] 
Attentive;  vigilant;  cautious.  I'opt. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTlVELY.  ad.  (fro 

trrvr.l  Cautiously  |  vigilanUy. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT  I. V.  ad.  [from 

(from 


J 

Ray. 
pert.] 
trot  ton. 


J*] 


Watchfully  ;  vigilantly. 
CiRCUMSPPCTNKSS.  «. 

Caution  j  vigilance. 
CIRCUMSPI'CUOUS,*  a.  [from 

Capable  of  being  aeen  on  every  aide. 
CIRCUMSTANCE,  a.  [rtmsasiamtsa,  Ut.] 
1  Something  appendant  or  relative  to  •  fact. 

Smth. 

9  Accident ;  something  adventitious.  Davie*. 

3  Incident  |  > 

4  Condition)  atateofi 


4  Condition  \  «tate  of  affairs  Penile* 

ToCI'RCt'MSTANCE,      a.  To  place  in  par- 
ticular situation,  or  relation  to  the  thing. 


id  •  place. 
fortificatK 


CI'RCUMSTANT,  a.  [rircutsute**,  Ut.]  Sari 
rounding;  environing.  Digay. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  a.  [drcaawtoatia/u,  low 
Ut.] 

I  Accidental ;  not  eaaeotlal. 

•  Incidental .  caaual. 

S  Full  of  amall  events:  particul 
C 1 RCUMSTANTI  A'LITYV 
fioi.l    The  appendage  of 
CIRCUMSTANTIALLY,  od. 

accidentally.  c  rCaBWt*nee ' 
9  Minutely  i  exactly. 
To  CIRC  UM  ST  A'  N  TI  ATE,  a.  a.  [from 
it  once.] 

1  To  place  in  particular  circumstances.  Beam. 
9  To  place  in  a  particular  condition.  Swift, 
To  CIRCUM  V  A' I.L. VI  I r.  a.  [nrcameoiio,  Ut.] 
To  enclose  rouud  with  trenches  or  fortifi- 
cations. ' 

CIRCUM  VALLATION.  a.  [from  cwcamroiJat*.] 
I  The  art  or  act  of  casting  up  fortiflcationa 

Watio. 
up  round  a 

CI IttU  MICTION,  e.  [circamtecfm,  Ut.f°"*'' 
l  The  act  of  carrying  round. 
9  The  slate  of  being  carried  round. 
To  CIRCUM VE'NT,  v.  a.  [ctrcsjsatrsno,  Ut.]  To 
deceivet  to  cheat ;  to  delude.  KnoUet. 
CIRCUMVENTION,  a.  [from  cireameeal.l' 
I  Fraud  i  imposture;  cheat.  Collier. 
9  Prevention  •,  preoccupation.  Shakeepeare. 
To  CIRCUMVENT,  v.  «.  [drctrsaeeaho,  Ut.]  To 
cover  mund  with  a  garment.  Wolton. 
C 1  RC U M U N  DU LATlON,*  a.   [drcasa.  around, 
and  undo,  to  rise  la  waves.]  The  act  of  flowing 
round  after  the  manner  of  waves.  Wsa. 
CIRCUMVOLUTION,  a.  [cifxaaarola,  Ut.]  The 

act  of  flying  round. 
To  CIRCUM VCLVE,  v.  a.  [rircamtwJro,  Ut.] 
To  roll  round.  Glawtlk. 
CIRCUMVOLUTION,  s.  TeimmvoliHui,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  rolling  round. 
9  The  state  of  being  tolled  round.  Arbutkmot. 
3  The  thing  rolled  round  another.  Wilkine. 
CI'RCUS.U.  [circaa,  Ut.]   An  open  space  or 
CIRQUE,  i   area  for  sports.  Pope. 
CTSA'LPINE*  a.    [ci*  on  thia  side  and  Alpe» 
the  Alps  ]    Situate  or  lying  on  this  side  of 
the  Alpine  mountains. 
CIST,  a.  [ctsfa,  Ut.]   A  case ;  a  tegument. 
CT'STED,  a.  [from  eiat.]   Enclosed  in  a  cist. 
CI'STERN,  a.  [cutema,  Ut.] 
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CIV 

t  A  kmt voir ;  or  enclosed 
3  Any  receptacle  for  water. 
Cl'SrUS,  s.  (Ut.]  Rockroae. 
CIT,  t.  [contracted  from  emir*.] 
ofa< 


CLA 


Shakespeare. 
An  inhabitant 


Ayliffe. 


...  a  city  {  a  pert  low  townsman. 
CITADEL,  s.  [eUadeUe,  Fr.]  A  fortress;  a  castle 
In  a  city.  Dryden. 
CITAL,  ».  [from  cite.] 
I  Reproof;  impeachment. 
«  Summons ;  citation;  call 
9  Quotation  ;  citation. 
CITATION.  •.  [citarto,  Ut.] 
I  The  calling  a  person  before  a  judge, 
t  Quotation  ;  the  adduc" 
another  author. 

3  The  passage  or  word*  . 

4  Enumeration }  mention. 
CITATORY.  a.  [from  to  die.] 

power  or  form  or  citation. 
To  CITE,  e.  o.  [ctto,  Ut.] 

I  To  summon  to  answer  in  a  court. 

9  To  enjoin ;  to  call  upon  another  authoritative- 
ly; to  direct;  to  summon.  Prior. 

3  To  quote.  Hooker. 
CITER,  f.  [from  die.] 

I  One  who  cites  into  a  court. 

9  One  who  quotes ;  a  quoter.  Atterbury. 
CITESS,  s.  [from  oil.]  A  city 
CITHERN, «.  [cithara,  Ut.]  ' 
CITIZEN, «.  fdtoy«,  Fr.] 

i  A  freeman  of  a  city.  Raleigh. 

9  A  townsman  ;  a  man  of  trade.  Shakespeare. 

3  An  inhabitant.  Dryden. 
C IT1ZEN,  a.   Having  the  qualities  of  a  citiien. 


/farm. 
Having  the 
Jyltfc. 


CITRINE,  o.  [citntuu,  Lat.]    Lemon  coloured  ; 

of  a  dark  yellow.  Flayer. 
CITRINE.  a.  [from  afrtass,  Lat.]   A  species  of 

crystal  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine 

texture,  generally  free  from  blemishes.  Hill. 
CITRON-TREE,  t.  [from  citrus,  Lat.]  One  sort, 

with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in  great  esteem.  Addi. 
CITRON- WATER,  «.   Aqua  vitas,  distilled  with 

the  rind  of  citrons.  Pope. 
ClTRUL,*.  Pumpion. 
CITY,  t.  [cite;  Fr.] 
I  A  large  collection  of  houses  and  inhabitants. 

Temple. 

A  (In  the  English  law.)   A  town  corporate,  that 
hath  a  bishop.  CosxI. 
3  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city.  Skak. 
CITY,  a.  Relating  to  the  city.  Shakespeare. 
CI'VEt,  i.  [civettt,  Fr.]  A  perfume  from  the  civet 
cat.   The  civet,  or  ctswc  cat,  is  a  little  animal 
not  unlike  our  cat ;  and  the  perfume  is  formed 
like  a  kind  of  grease,  in  a  bag  under  its  tail. 

Baron. 

CJ'VICK,  a.  [ciriciu,  Ut.]   Relating  to  civil  ho- 
nours j  not  military.  Pope. 
CPV1L,  a.  [daiiis,  Ut.] 
I  Relating  to  the  community ;  political ;  re- 
lating to  the  city  or  government.  Hooker. 
I  Not  In  anarchy  ,  not  wild.  Roscommon. 

3  Not  foreign ;  intestine.  Bacon. 

4  Not  ecclesiastical :  as,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
are  controlled  by  the  cisil. 

Not  natural :  as,  a  person  banished  is  said  to 
suffer  Mr./,  though  not  natural,  death. 

8  Not  military:  as,  the  civil  magistrate's  au- 
thority ;s  obstructed  by  war. 

7  Not  criminal  I  as,  this  is  a  cfril 

criminal  prosecution. 
•  Civilised  ,  not  barbarous. 

9  Complaisant;  gentle;  well  bred 

1 0  Grave ;  sober.  Mttiou. 

11  Relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial 
government.  Shakespeare. 

CIVI'LIAN,  t.  [ddiis,  Ut.]    One  that  prof. 

the  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law.  Bi 
CIVI'LITY,  i.Ifromciril.] 
t  Freedom  from  barbarity, 
f  Politeness;  complaisance  ; 
viour. 

3  Rule  of  decency ;  practice  of  politeness. 
CIVILIZATION,-  ».    [frem  cunL]  Civilising 
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openset . 
Dry  i  ten . 


Davie  t. 
of 


To  CIVILIZE,  r.  a.  [from  etrtl.]  To  rtctaim 

savagenest  and  brutality. 
("I'M  1.1/. EH.  5.  [from  rirtiue.]  He  ti 
others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 
CI'VILLY.  ad.  [from  ciw/.] 
l  In  a  manner  relating  to 
9  Not  criminally. 

3  Politely  t  complaisanlly  }   gently  j 
rudeness. 

4  Without  gay  or  gaudy  colours. 
CIZB,  *.  [from  iacuo,  Lat.]  The  quantity  of  any 

thing,  with  regard  to  its  external  form  ,  often 
written  sit*. 
CLACK,  i.  [klatchen,  German,  to  rattle.] 
I  Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and 
tunate  noise  :  generally  used  in 
the  tongue. 

9  The  Clack  of  a  MM.   A  bell  that  rings  when 


Ayliffe. 
without 

Cottier. 

Baron. 


Grew. 
impor- 

Rfor 
or. 


fs  required  to  be  put  in »  or, 
kes  the  hopper  and  promotes  the 


Svnj't. 
demand 


which  strikes 
running  of  the  corn. 
To  CLACK,  v.  a.  rfrom  the  noun.] 
I  To  make  a  chinking  noise. 
1  To  let  the  tongue  run. 
CLAD, part.  prtt.  Clothed;  invested. 
To  CLAIM,  v.  a.  [ret lamer,  Fr.]  To 

of  right ;  to  require  authoritatively. 
CLAIM,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  demand  of  any  thing,  as  due. 
9  A  title  to  anv  privilege  or  possession  in  the 
hands  of  another.  Lack*. 
3  (In  law.)   A  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  it 

the  possession  of  another. 
CLAIMABLE,  «.  [from  daisa.] 

demanded  as  due. 
CLA'I  M  ANT,  s.  [from  dais*.]    He  that  demands 

any  thing,  as  unjustly  detained  by  another. 
CLA'I  MER,  s.  [from  ckim.]   He  that  makes  • 
demand. 

To  CLA'MBER,  v.  a.  To  climb  with  difficulty. 

Shakespeare. 

To  CLAMM,  v.  a.  [clojsatosj.  Sax.]  To  clog  with 

any  glutinous  matter.  UEstrange. 
CLA'M]rllNE88.  s.  [from  clammy.]    Viscosity  , 

viscidity ;  tenadty. 
CI.  VMM  Y,  a.  [from 

nmw ;  tenacious  ;  ropy 
CLA'MOROUS,  4.  [from  clamour.]   Vodferous , 

noisy;  turbulent;  loud.  Swift. 
CLA'MOROUSLY,*  ad.    [from  clamour]    In  a 

clamorous  manner.  Ask. 
CLA'MOCR.s.  [clamor,  Ut.]  Outcry;  noise) 

exclamation ;  vociferation.  A'tag  Charles). 
To  CLA'MOl'R,  v.n.  To  make  outcries  ;  to  ex 


Shakespeare. 

One  that 


Marttsaer. 
of tables 
Mo  ion. 


claim  t  to  vociferate. 
CLA'MOURER,*  $.  [from 
makes  a  clamour. 

CLAMP,  S.  [clamp,  Fr.] 
I  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  i 

tion  of  strength. 
9  A  quantity  of  bricks. 
7b CLAMP,  «.  a.  [from  the  i 

are  commonly  damped. 
CLAN.  S.  •  [ktaan,  in  th« 
children.] 
I  A  family ;  a  race. 
9  A  body  or  sect  of  persons. 
CLA'NCULAR,4.  (da 

tine;  secret:  private. 
CLANDESTINE,  a.  [c 

hidden;  private. 
CLANDESTINELY,**,  [from 

cretly;  privately. 
CLANG,  s.  [danger,  Ut.]  A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 

Milton. 

To  CLANG,  *.  a.   [clango,  UU]  To  clatter  ;  to 
make  a  loud  shrill  noise.  Prior, 
CLA'NGOUR,  t.  [clangor,  Ut.]  A  loud  shrill 
sound.  Dry  den. 

a  clang. 
Br 

CLANK,  l.  [from  daag.]  A  load,  shrill,  sharp 


Ut.] 


Miltom. 
Swift. 
Clandes- 
of  Piety. 
Secret  j 


CLA'NGOUS,  4.   [from  clang.]   Making  a  clang. 


To  CLAP,  r. a.  [clappan.  Sax.] 
i  Tu   Tike  together  witl  * 


* 
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J  To  do  any  thing  with  • 

tion. 


,  or  on- 


or  praise  by  clapping  the  hands  ; 
to  applaud.  Dryden. 
5  To  infect  with  a  venereal  poison.  H'ueman. 
•  To  CLAP  up.  To  complete  suddenly.  /Jo*-W. 
TsCLAP,  v.  a. 
1  To  move  nimbly  with  a  noise.  Dryden. 
t  To  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness  upon  any 
thing.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 
CLAP,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision.  Sw«/I. 
t  A  sudden  or  unexpected  act  or  motion.  Sv\ft. 
I  an  explosion  of  thunder.  HakrtnU. 

4  An  act  of  applause. 
3  A  *enereal  infection. 
«  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 
CLA  PPER,  i.  [fmm  eisv.1 

i  One  who  claps  with  bis  hands, 
t  The  tongue  of  a  bell.  Addisfm. 
Ts  CLAPPEKCLA/W,  ».«.  [from  clap  and  cioir.] 

To  tongue  beat ;  to  scold. 
CLVFPEh  DUDtiEON,**.  A  beggar.  B.  Jonx<m. 
CLVRENCEUX.  or  .CLARENCIEUX,  s.  The 
second  king  at  arms :  so  named  from  the  duchy 
of  CUrr%ce. 

CLARE  OBSCURE.  ».  [from  cimru,  bright,  and 
oascuru*.  obscure,  Lat.]    Light  and  shade  in 
paintiag.  Pope. 
CLA'RET,  s.  [efetrer,  Fr.]  French  wine,  of  a  clear 
ps>  rrd  colour.  Boyle. 
CLt/RICHOK  D.  *.  [from  clans  and  chorda,  Lat.] 
A  musical  instrument  in  form  of  a  spinet,  but 
more  ancient.  Ckambcri. 
CLARIFICATION,  a.  [from  ctari/y.]  The  act  of 
making  any  thing  clear  from  impurities.  Bac. 
TeCLVRIFY.  r.  a.  [clari/sr,  Fr.] 
I  To  purify  or  clear  any  liquor, 
t  To  brighten;  to  illuminate. 
CLA-RION.  ..  felons,  Span.]  A  tro 
CLA'RITUDE,*ls.    [etartV.  Fr.] 
CLATUTY,        \  splendour. 
CLA'RY,  s.  An  herb. 
To  CLASH,  e.a.  (kleise*.  Dutch.] 
1  To  make  s  noise  by  mutual  collision.  Deaaaav. 


Hat  in. 
South. 


9  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  direc- 
tion. South, 
f  To  contradict ;  to  oppose.  Spectator. 
T»  CLASH,  r. «.    To  strike  one  thing  against 

another,  so  as  to  produc 
CLASH,  s. 

I  A  noisy  collision  of  two 
•  Oppositions  contradict! 

9  An  embrace. 
To  CLASP,  v.  a.  [from  the 
I  To  shut  with  a  clasp, 
t  To  catch  and  hold  by  twining. 

3  To  enclose  between  the  hands. 

4  To  em  brbce. 
J  To  enclose. 

C  LA'S  PER,  s.  [fromcsaap.]  The  tendril  or  thread 
of  a  creeping  plant.  Ray. 
CLA'SPKN  IFE,  *.   A  knife  which  folds  into  the 


3 


Hoakrr. 
Milton. 
Bacon. 
Smith. 
Shakespeare. 


LASS,*,  [from  daaris,  Lat.] 
I  A  rank  or  order  of  persons, 
t  A  number  of  boys  learning  the  same  lesson  at 
school.  Watt*. 
S  A  set  of  beings  or  things.  Addison. 
Ts  CLASS,  r.  a.    To  range  according  to  some 
staled  method  of  distribution.  Arbnlhwot. 
CLASSICAL,  or  CLA'SSICK,  a.  [clauiau,  Lat.] 
I  Relating  to  antique  authors.  Feilon. 

•  Of  the  first  order  or  rank.  Arbuthmoi. 
CLA'SSICK,  *.   An  author  of  the  first  rank. 
CLASSIFICATION,*  a.  [cJastis  a  row,  and  facia 

lo  make]  Ranging  into  classes.  fiurfce. 
CLA'SSIS,  *.  [Lot.]  Order;  sort)  body. 
Ts  CLATTER,  v.  a.  [datrnmge,  a  rattle.  Sax.] 
I  To  make  a  noise  by  knocking  two  sonorous 

bodies  frequently  together.  Dry  Jen. 

•  To  make  a  noise  by  being  struckjogether. 
5  Tu  talk  fast  and  idly. 
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To  CLATTER,  t>.  a. 

I  To  strike  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  sound  and 


9  To  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour. 
CLATTER,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 


I  A  rattling  noise  made 

of  sonorous  bodies.  S*\Jt. 
9  Any  tumultuous  and  confused  noise.    B.  Jon. 
CLA'VATEO,  a.  [daratna,  Lat.]  Knobbed  i  set 
with  knobs.  Hvudward. 
CLA'U DENT,  a.  [ctawiem,  Lat.]  Shuttings  en- 
closing i  confining. 
7b  CLA'U  DIC ATE,  *.  a.  [cismsnco,  Lat.]  To  halt. 

to  limp. 
CLAUDICATION,*.  The 
CLAVE.   The  preterit  of  cleave. 
CLA'VELLATED,  a.  [clareltafu.  low  Ut.] 

with  burnt  tartar.   A  chymical  term. 
CLA'VER,  s.  {closer.  Sax.]  Clover. 
CLA'VICLE,*.  [clatjicMla,  Ul.J  The  collar 


CLAUSE,*,  [rtaa*a/a,  Ut.] 
I  A  sentence;  a  single  part  of  a  discourse:  a 
subdivision  of  a  larger  sentence.  Hooker. 
9  An  article,  or  particular  stipulation. 
CLA'U STRaL  a.  [from  ciaastrwaa,  Ut.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  cloister.  Ayhftc. 
CLA'I  SURE,  *.  [cJosuara,  Ut.]  " 


CLAW,  s.  [clowiia.  Sax.] 

1  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird,  armed  with  sharp 
nails.  Spent  rr. 

9  A  hand  :  in  contempt. 
Ts  CLAW,  *.  a   [ctawos.  Sax.] 

I  To  tear  with  naila  or  claws.  Shaketpeure. 

9  To  tear  or  scratch  in  general.  Huaibrau 

3  To  scratch  or  tickle.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  CLAW  o/".  To  scold.  L'~ 
CLA'WRACK,  «.   A  flatterer  i  a  wbeedler. 
CLA'WED,  a.  [from  clow.]  Furnished  or  i 

with  claws. 
CLAY.  s.  [ciai,  Welsh.]  Unctuous  and 
earth. 

To  CLAY,  v.  a.   To  cover  with  clay. 
CLAY-COLD.  a.   Cold  as  t 


CLAY- PIT,  I.   A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
CLAY'EY,  «.    Consisting  of  clay.  Defiant. 
CLA'YISH,  a.   Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay. 

Harvey. 

CLATMARL,  *.  [clay  and  merL]  A  whitish, 
smooth,  chalky  clay.  Aforhner. 
CLEAN,  a.  [cUne,  Sax.] 

I  Free  from  dirt  or  filth. 

I  Chaste;  innocent) 

3  Elegant  j  neat }  not  "unwieldy.  Walltr. 

4  Not  leprous.  9  Lex. tics*. 
CLEAN,  *W. 

I  Quite;  perfectly:  fully.  Hooker. 

9  Without  miscarriage.  Henley. 
To  CLEAN,  *.  a.  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth. 
CLE'ANLILY,  ad.   In  a  cleanly  manner. 
CLEANLINESS,  «.  [from  cleaalf.] 

I  Freedom  from  dirt  or  filth.  Addison. 

a  Neatness  of  dress;  purity.  Sidney. 


Prior. 


CLE'ANLY,  a.  [from  clean:] 
1  Free  from  dirtiness ;  pure  in  the  person. 
9  That  makes  cleanliness. 

3  Pure  ■  imma 

4  Nice  •  artfuL  VI 
CLE'ANLY, od.  [from  clean.]  Elegantly: 
CLEANNESS,  a,  ifrom  cleo*.] 

1  Neatness ;  freedom  from  filth, 
a  Easy  exactness)  justness ;  natural,  unlaboured 
correctness.  Dryden. 
3  Purity  ;  innocence.  Pope. 
To  CLEANSE,  v.  a.  [clomrion,  Sax.] 
I  To  free  from  filth  or  dirt.  Prior. 
«  To  purify  from  guilt.  Dry  den. 

3  To  free  from  noxious  humours.  Arbuthnot. 

4  To  free  ftom  leprosy.  Afar*. 

5  To  scour. 


CLE'ANSER,  *.  [cltfiwera,  Sax.]  That  wl 

the  quality  of  evacuating  any  foul  humours ; 


a  detergent. 


Fr. 


Ut.] 


Arbuthnvt. 
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TrmpU. 
Milton. 
Hooker. 
Milton. 

Pope. 
Sittney. 
Coy. 

prances.  m 
Skaketpeare. 
from  any  dan- 

isryncn. 
Milton. 
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t  Free  from  cloud* ;  serene 
9  Without  mixture}  pure; 

4  Perspicuous ;  not  ambigu^ 

5  Indisputable (  evident)  undeniable. 

0  Apparent ;  manifest ;  not  hid. 
7  Quick  to  understand ;  acute. 
9  Unspotted;  guiltiest ;  irreproachable 
9  Unprepossessed ;  impartial. 

10  Free  from  distress  or  prosecution. 

1 1  Free  from  deductions  or  i 
19  Vacant;  unobstructed. 
19  Uoentangled;  at 

ger  or  enemy. 
14  Canorous;  sounding 
1»  Free;  guiltless. 
CLEAR,  «d. 

1  Plainly ;  not  obscurely. 

•Of»nl  quit*;  completely.  VEtlrmgc. 
CLEAR, «.  A  term  used  by  builders  for  the  inside 

of  a  house. 
To  CLEAR,  r.  a. 

1 1°  n,*ke  D"ghi }  to  brighten.  Dry  dm. 

t  To  free  from  obscurity.  Boyle. 

9 To  purge  from  the  imputation  of  guilt;  to 

msufy  j  to  vindicate.  harvard. 

4  To  cleanse.  Skaketpeare. 

9  To  remove  any  incumbrance.  Addxum. 
«  To  free  from  any  thing  nffensiv 
7  To  clarify :  as,  to  dear  liquors. 

•ToMjn  without  deduction.  Addivm. 
9  To  CLEAR  a  ship,  at  the  customhouse,  it  to 

obtain  the  liberty  of  sailing,  or  of  selling  a 

cargo,  hy  satisfying  the  customs. 
To  CLEAR,  v.  a. 

1  X°  ?row  bright  I  to  recover  transparency. 
9  To  be  disengaged  from  incumbrances,  d*utresa, 
<*r  entanglements.  Baton 
CLEARANCE,  s.   A  certificate  that  a  ship  has 

been  cleared  at  the  customhouse. 
CUMUUM.*  A  brighteoer;  purifier;  enlight- 

CLEMRLY,  ad.  (from  dear.} 
1  Brightly  ;  luminously. 

*  Plainly  j  evidently. 

3  With  diiccrnment ;  acutely. 

4  Without  entanglement. 
»  Without  by-ends ;  honestly. 

0  Without  deduction  or  cost. 
7  Without  reserve ;  without  sul 

CLEARNESS,  s.  [from  clear.] 

1  Transparency  ■  brij ' 
9  Splendour  \  lustre. 
t  Distinctness;  persj 
4  Sincerity  ;  honesty. 

*  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill.  5a 
CLEARSIGHTED,  a.   [from  cUar  and  **«,.] 

Discerning;  judicious.  Dnkum. 

To  CLE'ARItaRCH,  r.  «.    [from  dear  and 

•r  '£v:i,T,To  ,,,<ren  "*th  starch.  Additon. 
To  CLEAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  clave,  [cteu/as,  Sax.] 

1  To  adhere  ;  to  stick  :  to  hold  to.  Job. 

9  To  unite  aptly ;  to  fit.  Shakerpeore. 

9  To  unite  in  concord.  Hooker. 

4  To  be  concomitant.  Hooker 
To  CLEAVE,  tr.  a.  pret.  elore,  clave,  or  cleft }  part! 

1 1°  2,v.,d<  w,th  *,olen«e  I  to  split.  Milton. 

1  To  part  asunder.  /W 
9 .To  suffer  division.  Newton. 
CLE' AVER,  ».  [from  dear*.]  A  butcher's  instru- 
ct c^i°/ut  *nimaU  ""to  joinu.  ifV6atAMot. 
CLfcUGE,*  j.  (With  miners.)  The  uppermost 
•''■'urn  of  fullers  earth.  afZ 
CLLES,  i.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of  beatts 
which  are  cloven. footed. 

SI'S'  CSS2  #  ke>>  Fr'3  A  mark  Bt  lb«  be- 
ginning of  the  lines  of  a  song,  which  shows  the 

Cmr,jmtfm  [fromctoweO  Divided!  parted 
asunder.  Milton 
T,  a.  [from  dear*.]  A  space  made  by  the 
i  a  crack. 
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CLI 


Hooker. 
Rogert. 
a  Jonmm. 
Bacon. 


-E/nt»KArT,  v.  a.  [Tn 
engraft  hy  cleaving  the 
erting  a  branch. 


«.  a.  [front  tleft  and  graft.] 
'-  of  a  tree,  and 
Afortiaser. 

Fr. 


insert.... 
CLEMENCY,        is.  Tclen 
CLE'MENTNESS*)  Cat.] 
I  Mercy ;  remission  of  sever 
9  Mildness  ;  softness.  DradW 
CLE' ME  NT,  a.   [clement,  Lat.]  Mild;  gentle! 
merciful ;  kind. 


Aillimm. 


To  CLEPE,  v.  a.  [clvpiun,  Sax.]  To  call.  Skuk. 
CLERGY  ..  [c^Fr.  der.,J.  Ut.  «x*x.]  -The 
body  of  men  set  apart  by  due  ordination  for 
the  oervice  of  God.  Skaketpeare 
CLE'RGYABLE,*  a.  [from  clergy .]  The  epithet 
given  to  felonies  within  benefit  of  clergy. 

"'  ckt 


Blackttont. 
,  not  a 
Svtft. 
to  the 


CLERGYMAN,  s.   A  man  in  holy 
laick. 

CLE'RICAL,  «•  [cfcriciu,  Ut  ] 

CLErTJ..  [dene,  Sax.] 
I  A  clergyman.  Ayltffe 
9  A  scholar ;  a  man  of  letters.  South'. 
3  A  man  employed  under  another  as  a  writer. 


4  A  petty  writer  in  publick  offices)  an  officer  of 
various  kinds.  ^rfratkaor . 

SThe  layman  who  reads  the  responses  to  the 

congregation  in  the  church,  to  direct  the  rest. 
CLE'RK-LIKE,*  \      .  . 
CLF.'RK-LY.*     I*  ******** 
CLE'KKSHIP.s.  [from  der*.] 
I  Scholarship. 

9  The  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind.  Swift. 
CLEVE,  CLIF,  CLIVE,  at  the  beginning  or  ebd) 
of  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill. 
CLE'VER,  a. 

1  Dexterous)  skilful.  Additon 

*  J"";        proper;  commodious.  Pope'. 

*  Well- shaped  ;  handsome.  Arbutknot. 
CLEVERLY,  ad.  [from  clever.]  Dexterously ; 


Hudibraa. 
Dexterity  ; 


fitly  i  handsomely. 
CLE'VERNESS,  •.    [from  clever.] 

skill)  accomplishment. 
CLEW,  s.  [dyiee,  Sax.] 
I  Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom. 
9  A  guide)  a  direction. 
To  CLEW,  a.  a.   To  clew  tkt 
them,  in  order  to  be  furled. 
To  CLICK,  e.  n.   [e/ickea,  Du„ 
^.V^P-  ,ma,l»  »»*cessive  noise. 
CLI'CKER,  i.   The  servant  of  a 

•'•tidsat  the  door  to  invite  customers. 
CLI'CKET,  t.   The  knocker  of  a  door. 
CLI'ENT.s.  [dtems,  Lat.] 

1  °ne  .*ho  *PP,iM  to  an  advocate  for  counsel 
and  defence.  Taylor 


eaOt,  is  to 
■  ]  To  make  • 

Cay. 

salesman,  who 


CLIENTE'LE,  t.  [ctientela,  Lat.]  The  condition 
or  office  of  a  client.  Ben  Joruun 

CLI'ENTSHIP...  [from  client.)  , The  co^S 

~ffjLt1l9*lt  Drvrten. 
CLIFF,  ».   [dfcas,  Ut.  di/.  Sax.]  A  steep  rock  t 

^i^Ck  brlken  *nd  cral«>  •  Bacon. 
SH  Jl,'r^J^C  "me  w"l»  CLIFF.  Spenter. 
CL.IMA  UTER,  t.  [aXifuwtrnp.]  A  certain  progres- 
sion or  years,  supposed  to  end  in  a  criticaland 
dangerous  time.  ;/ror__ 

CLIMACTE'RICAL,  \  a.  [from  citaiact*T.l  Con- 
CLlMACTE'RICKr  )     Uinin.  a  ceruin  num- 
ber of  year.,  at  the  end  of  Which  some  great 
^t^"^.^  ,UPP°*«1  to  befall  the  body. 
CLI'MATE,  s.  [«Xi*<o.] 

1  A  •p5t2Lupon  the  •ur»'«  of  the  earth,  mea- 
sured from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles  i  ia 
each  of  which  spaces  the  longest  day  is  half  an 
hour  longer  than  in  that  nearer  to  the  equator. 
From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  climates 
ate  measured  by  the  increase  of  a  month. 
9  A  region,  or  tract  of  land,  differing  from  another 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

l\  £m  Itud?  in,ubi,•  Skaktepaare. 

CLI'MATURE,  Climate. 
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CLO 


climbed;  part. 
To  ascend  up 
of  tome  bold 
Samuel. 


d  t  to  mount.  Prior 
■J  , 

scales  any  place  $  i 


CU  M  AX,  s.   [a***«|.]    Gradation ;  ascent  j  a 
figure  In  rhetorkk,  by  which  tbe  sentence  rises 

Ta^uSfliTv.  i 
clomb  or  dim  bed. 
any  place ;  to 
or  footing. 
7c  CLIMB,  c  a.  To  ascend 
CLl'MBEH.  $.  [from  dtm«. 
1  One  that  mounu  or  scales  any  place;  a 
mounter ;  a  riser.  Cartw. 
t  A  plant  that  creeps  upon  other  supports.  Mar. 
9  Tbe  name  of  a  particular  herb.  MxlUr. 
CLIME,  s.   [from  ciiswi*.]   Climate  i  region; 

trsct  or  earth.  Milton. 
To  CLINCH,  r.  «.  [Winiro,  Sax.] 
I  To  hold  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  over 
it.  Drydm. 
9  To  contract  or  double  the  fingers.  Swijt. 
9  To  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  tide. 
4  To  confirm  x  to  Ax :  as,  to  dmcA  an  argument. 
CLINCH,  t.  [from  tbe  verb.]   A  pan  >  "t  smbl- 
gaity.  Boyle. 
CU'NCHER,     [from  etmeA.]  A  cramp }  a  hold- 
fast. Pope. 
To  CLING,  sr. «.  pret.  I  eUng ;  part.  I  have  daag. 


9  Ta  dry  up  .  to  consume. 
CLl'NGY,  a.  [from  ding.] 


twining  round, 
or  friends. 


Skakeapeare. 
ging ;  adhesive, 
a  bed;  a  sick 
one  who  attends  the  sick. 


Clint 


A»k. 


CLl'MC,*       One  confined  t 
person ; 

CLi'N  I  f  AL,  \  a.  '»>,..-,  to  lie  down.]  That  keeps 
CU'MCK,  )      tb«  bed  with  infirmity.   A  dini- 
cat  lecture  is  a  discourse  upon  a  disease,  made 
by  the  bed  of  the  patient. 
7s  CLINK,  e.  «.  To  utter  a  small,  sharp,  inter- 


Skak. 
in  em- 


rupud  noise 
CLINK,  s.   A  sharp  successive  noise. 
CLI'SQUANT,  a.  [Frtnch.] 

broidery,  or  spXngles. 
To  CLIP,  c.  a.  [clipfan.  Sax.] 
I  To  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms  round ;  to 
enfold  in  the  inns.  Sidney. 
1  To  cut  with  sheers.  BenlUy. 
9  It  is  partkularly  used  of  those  who  diminish 
coin,  by  paring  the  edges.  Locke. 

4  To  curtail  i  to  cut  short.  Additon. 

5  To  confine ;  to  bold.  Skaketjxart. 
CLJ'PPEB,  s.   One  that  debases  coin  by  cutting. 

Addison. 

CLl'PPING,  s.  The  part  cut  or  clipped  off.  Lock*. 
CLPVER.S.  An  herb.  Miller. 
CLOAK,  s.  [/arA,Sax.] 

I  The  outer  garment.  Papt. 
9  A  concealment ,  a  cover.  1  Peter. 

To  CLOAK,  p.  a. 
l  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 

t  To  hide ;  to  conceal.  Spenter. 
CLOAKS  AO,  f .  A  portmanteau  ;  a  bag  in  which 

clothes  are  carried.  Shakespeare. 
CLOCK,  *.  [clotc,  Welsh,  from  dock,  a  bell.] 
1  Tbe  instrument  which  tells  the  hour  by  a 

stroke  upon  a  bell.  B*os. 
S  It  it  a  usual  expression  to  say,  What  u  it  of  the 

dock/  for  Wkat  kuuru  u/   Or,  tea  o'doex, 

for  lAe  tenth  hour. 
I  The  clack  of  a  Blocking  i  tbe  flowers  or  inverted 

work  about  the  ankle.  Svijt. 

4  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle. 
CLOCKMAKER,  $.   An  artificer  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  make  clocks.  Derham. 

CLOCKWORK,  «.   Movements  by  weights  or 
springs,  like  those  of  a  clock.  Prior. 
CLOD.  s.  [dad.  Sax.] 

1  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay.  Ben  Jomon. 

t  A  turf ;  the  ground.  South. 

5  Any  thing  concreted  together.  Carew. 
4  Any  thing  vile,  base,  or  earthy.  Milton. 
9  A  doll  gross  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Dryilen. 

To  CLOD.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather  into 
concretions ;  to  coagulate.  Milton. 
Ts  CLOD.  v.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods. 
CLODDINKAV  »•  The  sute  of  being  cloddj^ 


■3 


d  (  dull  t 


hung  to 
AfiHow. 
Donne. 


CLO 

CLODDY, a.  ffromdod.] 
1  Consisting  of  clods  ;  earthy  j 
9  Full  of  clods  unbroken. 
CLOD  PATE,  s.  [worn  dad  and 
fellow  |  a  dolt;  athkkskull. 
CLO  DP  ATE  D,  a.  [from  cLodpate 

doltish;  thoughtless. 
CLODPOLL,  s.  A  thickskull ;  i 
To  CLOG,  *.  a.  [from  log.] 
1  To  load  with  something  fhat  may  hinder  mo- 
tion ;  to  encumber  with  i ' 
9 To  hinder}  tool 

3  To  load  ;  to  F 
To  CLOG,  *.  a. 

I  To  coalesce*}  to  adhere. 
tTo  be  encumbered  or  im 

trinsick  matter. 
CLOG,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  load  ;  a  weight ;  any 

hinder  motion. 
9  A  hinderance :  an  obstruction. 
9  A  kind  of  additional  shoe,  worn  by  women  to 

keep  them  From  wet. 

4  A  wooden  shoe. 
CLOGGINESS.  i.   The  state  of 
CLOGGY,  a.  [from  dog.] 

of  clogging  uu. 
CLOIbfgR,  ..  [doaster,  Sax.  doutre,  Fr.] 
I  A  religious  retirement.  Davxet. 
9  A  peristyle  i  a  piaxxa. 

To  CLOISTER,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  shot 
up  in  a  religious  bouse ;  to  confine.  Skak. 
CLOISTERAL,  a.  Solitary  ;  retired.  Walton. 
CLOISTERED,  part.  a.  [from  Houter.) 

1  Solitary  ;  inhabiting  cloisters.  Shaketpoafe. 

s  Built  with  peristyles  or  piaxxas.  Wotton. 
CLOISTRESS,  *.  [from  douier.]  A  non.  SAoA. 
CLO  MB.  The  preterit  of  to  climb. 
To  C LOOM.  ».  a.  [cbrmtoa,  Sax.]  To 
shut  with  viscous  matter.  i 
Tb  CLOSE,  v.  a.  [das.  Fr.  deasas,  Lnt.] 

1  To  shot  t  to  by  together. 

8  To  conclude ;  to  finish. 

9  To  enclose  ;  to  confine.  Ska 
4  To  join ;  to  unite 

Tb  CLOSE,  v.  is. 
i  To  coalesce)  to  join  its 


Wake. 

re. 


ilton. 

Wilkin. 
Dry  den. 
Bacon. 


Baton. 

9  To  dose  upon.  To  agree  upon.  Temple. 
9  To  clot  vuh,  or  in  with.  To  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  ;  to  unite  with.  \ 
CLOSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Any  thing  shut ;  without  outlet. 
9  A  small  field  enclosed. 

3  The  manner  of  shutting. 

4  The  time  of  shutting  up. 

5  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 

6  A  pause  or  cessation. 

7  A  conclusion  or  end. 
CLOSE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Shut  fast. 

9  Without  inlet;  secret) 

9  Confined ;  stagnant. 
4  Compact ;  solid  ,  dense 
b  Viscous ;  glutinous. 
«  Concise )  brief ;  compressed 

7  Joined  without  any 
space. 

8  Joined  one  to  another. 
0  Narrow :  as,  a  dose  alley. 

10  Admitting  small  distance. 

11  Undiscovered. 
18  Hidden;  secret;  not  revealed 
IS  Having  the  quality  of  secrecy  j 

14  Cloudy  ;  sly. 

15  Without  wanderi 

16  Full  to  the  point ; 

17  Retired  ;  solitary. 
CLOSE,  ail.  Thesara 
CLOSEBODIED,  a. 


;  attentive. 


Dry  den. 
$kakei//*are . 
Boyle, 
trusty.  Shak. 
Shakespeare. 
Locke. 
Dry  den. 


actly. 
CLOSEH AN  DED,  a. 


Made  to  fit  the 

Covetous, 
rlose.] 


body  ex- 
Aflifft. 


CLOSELY,  ad.  [from 
1  Without  inlet  or  outlet. 
9  Without  much  space  intervening. 
S  Attentively. 


Boyle. 
Shaketp. 
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4  Secretly  ;  slily. 
ft  Without  deviation. 
CLOSENESS,*,  [from  tiw.] 
1  The  state  of  being  shut. 

3  Ninownw  ;  straitoes*. 

9  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation. 

4  Compact m»s,  solidity, 
ft  Recluaeoeu ;  solitude  j 
f>  Secrecy  i  privacy. 

7  Covetousnese:  sly  avarice. 

8  Connexion ;  aependance. 


Carev 


Sv\ft. 
Bentley 

Colher. 
Addison. 
South 


CLOSER,  a.  [from  dose.]   A  nnisher;  a  con 

cluder. 

CLOSE-STOOL,  $.  A  chamber  implement. 
CLOSET,  i.  [from  close.] 

I  A  small  room  of  privacy  and  retirement. 

t  A  private  repository  of  curiosities. 
To  CLOSET,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  ahut  up,  or  conceal,  in  a  cloiet 

8  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret 

Swift. 

CLOSH,  i.   A  distemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
CLOSURE,  (.  [from  ci.tr.] 
I  The  act  of  abutting  up.  Boyle. 

9  That  by  which  any  thing  is  closed  or  shut. Pope. 
S  The  parte  enclosing ;  enclosure.  Shakespeare. 
4  Conclusion  ;  end  :  not  in  use.  Skaketpeart. 

CLOT,  $.   [klotte,  Dutch,  a  mass.]   Concretion  ; 

coagulation  ;  grume.  Bacon. 
To  CLOT,  «.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  form  clou  {  to  hang  together.  Philip*. 

9  To  concrete  ;  to  coagulate.  Pkiltps. 
CLOTH,  *.  pi.  clotht  oi  chthei.  [doth.  Sax.] 

1  Any  thing  woven  for  dreas  or  covering. 

8  The  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table. 

9  The  canvass  on  which  pictures  are  delineated. 

Dryden. 

4  Clothtt.    Drees  ;  habit ;  garment ,  vesture. 

5  The  covering  of  a  bed.  Prior. 
To  CLOTHE,  v.  a.  prct.  and  part,  clothed  or  clad. 

Rom  dot*.] 
invest  with  garments ;  to  cover  with  dress, 


Kay. 
Dryden. 


from  cold  and  injuries, 
t  To  adorn  with  dress. 
9  To  invest,  as  with  clothes. 

4  To  furnish  or  provide  with  clothes. 
To  CLOTHE,  v.  n.  To  wear  clothes. 
CLOTHES,*  «.  pL  [from  doth.]  Garments) 

dress.  Ath. 
CLOTHIER,  *.  [from  dot*.]   A  maker  of  cloth. 

Ommm, 

CLOTHING,  $.  [from  the  verb.]    Dress  ;  ves- 
ture; garments.  Sicift. 
CLOTHSHE'A  RER,  *.   One  who  trims  the  cloth 
and  levels  the  nap.  Hakewill. 
CLOTPOLU  »•  [from  riot  and  poiL] 
I  Thickskull ;  blockhead. 

•  Head,  in  Kant. 
To  CLOTTER,  v.  n.  [klottrrem,  Dutch.]   To  con- 
crete; to  coagulate.  Dryden. 

CLOTTY,  a.  [from  dot.]    Full  of  clots;  con- 
creted;  full  of  concretions.  Murtimer. 
CLOUD,  s. 

1  A  dark  collection  of  vapours  in  the  air. 

•  A  vein  or  stain,  in  atoncf  or  bodaes. 

5  Any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness.  Waller. 
4  Any  thing  that  spreads  wide. 

To  CLOUD,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  darken  with  clouds ;  to  obscure. 

tTo  make  of  gloomy  appearance.  Pope . 

9  To  obscure  5  to  make  (ess  evident.  D.  of  Piety. 
4  To  variegate  with  dark  veins.  Pope. 
To  CLOUD,  v.  n.  To  grow  cloudy  •  to  grow  dark 

with  clouds- 
CLOU'DBERRY,  s.   A  plant  1  knotberry. 
CLOU'DCAPT,  o.  Topped  with  clouds.  Shak. 
CLOUDCOMPE'LLING,  0.    An  epithet  of  Ju- 
piter, by  whom  clouds  wart  supposed  to  be 
collected.  r  Waller. 

CLOU'DILY.  ad.  [from  cloudy.] 
I  With  clouds  ,  darkly. 

9  Obscurely ;  not  perspicuously.  Spenter. 
CLOUDINESS.     f rrom  clo*ll] 
1  The  sute  of  being  covered  with  clouds:  dark- 

t  Want  of  brig  lanes*.  BoyU. 
lit 


CLU 

CLOU'DLESS,  a.  [from  dead.]  Clear;  uncloud- 
ed :  bright ;  luminous.  Pup*. 
CUHJD-TOPPED,*  pari.  a.    [cloud  and  (up.] 

Covered  on  the  top  with  clouds. 
CLOU'DY,  o.  [from  dbud.) 


BoyU. 


1  Obscured 

Wau%. 

3  Gloomy  of  look  j  not  cheerful 

4  Marked  with  spots  or  veins, 
ft  Not  bright ;  wanting  lustre. 

CLOVE.  The  preterit  of  cleave. 
CLOVE,  s.  [do*,  Fr.  a  nail,  from  the  similitude 

of  a  clove  to  a  nail.] 
I  A  valuable  sptce,  brought  from  Ternate,  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  a  large  tree.  Brown. 
8  One  of  the  parts  into  which  garlick  separates. 

[from  doee,  pret.  ofefeane.]  Tate. 
CLOVE  Gl'LLY  FLOWER,  *.  [from  iu  1 


like  dorcj.1  A 
CLOV  EN.    Part.  pret.  from 
CLOVEN  FOOTED,  )  a.  [from 
CLO  "EN-HOOFED,  (    or  A©*/.]    Having  the 

foot  divided  into  two  parts  1  bisulcou*. 
CLOVER,  i.  fcltr/cr.  Sax.]  ^ 
I  A  species  of  trefoil.  Shakespeare. 
1  To  lire  tn  dorer,  is  to  live  luxuriously. 
CLOVERED,  a.  [from  doeer.]   Covered  with 
clover.  Thornton. 
CLOUGH,  s.  [donf  a,  Sax.]   A  cliff. 
CLOUGH,  s.  (In  commerce.)   An  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may 
hold  out  weight  when  sold  by  retail. 
CLOUT,  s.  [dal,  Sax.] 

1  A  cloth  for  any  mean  use.  Sw{ft. 

2  A  patch  on  a  shoe  or  coat. 

9  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at  which 
archers  shot.  Shakesptart. 
4  An  iron  plate  to  an  axle-tree. 
To  CLOUT,  t.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  patch ;  to  mend  coarsely.  Milton. 

8  To  cover  with  cloth.  Speuaer. 

9  To  join  awkwardly  together.  A>c ham. 
CLOUTED,  purl.  a.    Congealed;  coagulated: 

for  dolled.  Gay. 
CIXVUTERLY,  a.  Clumsy ;  awkward.  Afar*. 
CLOUT-NAIL,*  [from  dowt  and  noil.]  A  nail 
with  which  the  clout  is  fastened  to  the  axle-tree. 
CLOWN,  s.  [corrupted  from  low,  Sax.] 
,  1  A  rustick  ;  a  churl.  Sidney. 
8  A  coarse  ill-bred  man.  Smjt. 
CLOWNERY,  s.    [from  down.]  Ill-breeding; 

churlishness  ;  rudeness.  L' Estrange . 

CLOWNISH,      (from  down.] 
I  Consisting  of  rusticks  or  clowns.  Dryden. 

8  Coarse  ;  rough ;  rugged.  Sp 

9  Uncivil ;  ill-bred. 


4  Clumsy;  ungainly. 
CLOWNWHLY.  ad.  Coarsely  ;  rudely. 
CLOWNISHNESS,  s.  [from  clounuh.) 

1  Rusticity ;  coarseness. 

9  Incivility;  brutality. 
To  CLOY,  v.  «.  [tnclouer,  Fr.  to  nail  up.] 

I  To  satiate;  to  sate;  to  surfeit.  Sidney. 

9  To  strike  the  beak  together.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  the 
touch-hole. 

CLOYLESS,  a.  [from  doy.]  That  cannot  cause 
satiety.  *  Shakespeare. 

CLOYMENT,  a.   (from  doy.]   Satiety ;  reple- 
tion beyond  appetite. 
CLUB, ».  [dwppo,  Welsh.] 

1  A  heavy  stick  Spenser. 

2  The  name  of  one  of  the  salts  of  cards. 

9  The  shot  or  dividend  to  be  paid.  VEstrange. 

4  An  assembly  of  good  fellows.  Dryden. 

ft  Contribution  1  joint  charge.  //udtftros. 
To  CLUB,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  contribute  to  a  common  ex  pence. 

8  To  join  to  one  effect.  King. 
To  CLUB,  o.  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckon i ng. 

CLUBHE'ADED,  a.  [from 

mg  a  thick  head. 
ILUBLA'W,  s.  (dni  and  tew.] 


Hav- 
of  arms. 
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CLt  'B  ROOM,  a.  [from  club  and  room.]  The  room 
in  which  a  club  or  company  alembics.  Add. 

To  CLUCK,  r.  a.  [cloccaa,  Sax.]   To  catl  chick- 
ens,  as  a  hen.  Rny. 

CLUE.**.   The  lower  corner  of  a  Mil.  Atk. 

CLUMP,  a.  [from  Inmp.]    A  shapeless  piece, 
nearly  equal  Id  ita  dimension*. 

CLUMPS,  a.    A  numbskull.  Skinner. 

CLU'MSILY,  ad.  rfrom  cwauy.l  Awkwardly. 

CLU'MSJNESS,  a.  [from  cmauf . J  Awkwardness  j 
engainlinese;  want  of  dexterity.  Collier. 

CLU'MSY.  a.   [townscA,  Dutch,  stupid.]  Awk> 
ward;  heavy ;  artless;  unhandy.  Dryden. 

CLUNCH,*  a.   A  substance  found  next  the  coal 
unking.  Atk. 

CLCNG.   The  pret.  and  part,  of  ding. 

CLUNG,  a.   [el**?*.  Sax.]    Wasted  with  lean- 
ness: shrunk  with  cold. 

CLc'STER,  a.  [ds/aier.  Sax.} 
I  A  bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  or  joined  together.  Bacon. 

t  A  number  of  animals  gathered  together.  Mil. 

S  A  body  of  people  collected.  Addison. 

To  CLU'STER,  v.  a.  To  grow  in  bunches.  Dry. 

7»  CLU'STER,  w.  a.  To  collect  any  thing  into 
bodies. 

CLU'STER- GRAPE,  a.    The  small  black  grape, 

called  the  currant. 
CLl  'STEBY,  o. 
To  CLUTCH, ».  a. 

1  To  hold  in  the  hand ;  to  gripe. 

s  To  comprise  ;  to  grasp. 

S  Tn  contract ;  lo  double  the 
CLUTCH,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

l  The  gripe  ,  grasp  ,  sciaurc. 

9  The  pairs  ;  the  talons. 

3  Hands. 

CLUTCHES,*  a.  pi.   The  paws; 

hindt,  in  a  seme  <>t  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Atk. 
CLUTTER,  a.  See  CLATTER.   A  noise  ;  a  bus- 
lie  j  a  bo«y  tumult.  A"i»f\ 
To  CLUTTER,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
a  noise  or  bustle. 

a.  [«*on».]   An  injection  into  the 

Arbnthnot. 

7k  COACER'VATE,  »•>.  [coecerw>,Ut.]  To  heap 

up  together. 
COACERVATION,  a.  [from 
of  h 


COA 


Herbert. 
,  Collier. 


V  Estrange. 
StxlUngJleet. 
the  talons  i 


To  COACH,  t.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
a  coach. 

COACH-BO.T,  a.   The  seat  on  which  the  driver 


COACH-HIRE,  a. 


Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 

Spectator. 

COACH  HORSE,*  a.    A  harse  that  draws  a 

COACH-HOUSE,  a.  The  house  in  which  the 
coach  is  kept  from  the  weather.  Swift. 

COACH- MAKER,  a.  The  artificer  whose  trade  is 
to  make  coaches.  Sw\ft. 

COACH  M  AN,  a.  The  driver  of  a  coach. 

T*  COA'CT,  t.  a.  [from  row  and  act.]  To  act  to- 
gether ;  to  act  in  concert.  Skaketpenre. 

COA'CTION,  a.  [cooctas,  Latin.]  Compulsion; 


wjrvs  i  »'E,  a.  [from  coort.] 
1  Having  the  force  of  restraining  or  impelling; 

compulsory;  restrictive.  Raleigh. 
%  Acting  in  concurrence  :  obsolete.  Sluiketpeare. 
COADJU'MENT,  a.    Mutual  assistance. 
COA UJUTANT.  a.  [eon  and  adjtUo,  Lat.]  Help- 
ing; operating.  Pkilipt. 
COADJUTOR,  a 

I  A  fellow-helper;  an  assistant;  an  associate. 

Gor  Ik. 

1  (In  the  canon  law.)  One  who  is  appointed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  another.  Aylifft. 

COADJU'VANCY,  a.  Help;  concurrent  help ; 
contribution  of  help.  Irnwa. 

CO.ADUNITION,  a.  The  conjunction  of  dif- 
ferent substances  into  one  mass.  Hale. 

Te  COAGME'NT,  v.  a.  [from  con  and  eg  men,  Lat.] 
To  congregate.  GlasnilU. 

Ill 


a.  Ben 


1  Coa- 


]    That  is 


To 


,  force 


COAGMENTATION,  f 

cervation  into  one- 
COA'OULABLE,  a.  [ 
capable  of  concretw 
7b  COA'GULATE.  »  a.  [coagalo,  Ut.] 

into  concretions. 
To  COA'GULATE.  ».  a.    To  run  into  concre- 
tions,  or  congelations.  Boyle 
COAGULATION,  a.  [from  eoagatate.] 
1  Concretion ,  congelation. 
9  The  body  formed  by  coagulation.  Arbulhnct 
COA'GULATIVE,  a.  [from  coagulate.]  That  has 
the  power  of  causing  concretion.  H«yU. 
COAGULATOR.  s.  [from  roogalaie.]  That  which 
causes  coagulation.  Arbvthnot 
COAL,  a.  [col.  Sax.  *ol.  German,  kola.  Dutch.; 
1  The  common  fossil  fewel.  Den  hunt 

9  The  cinder  of  burnt  wood ;  charcoal.  Baron. 
3  Any  thing  inflamed  or  ignited.  Dry  Un 

To  COAL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  burn  wood  to  charcoal.  Carew. 
9  To  delineate  with  coal.  Camden 
COAL-BLACK,  a.  [from  cool  and  black.)  Black 
in  the  highest  degree.  Dryden. 
COML-BOX,*        I  j    A  box  to  carry  coals  to 
CO'AL-SKUTTLE,*  J    the  fire.  Atk. 
COAL  MINE,  s.  A  mine  in  which  coal  is  due. 
COAL-PIT,  a.  A  pit  made  in  the  earth  for  d.g- 
ginK  coal.        x  Woodward. 
COAL  STONE,  a.   A  sort  of  canal  coal. 
COAL- WORK,  a.   A  coalery.  Felton. 
COMLERY.t.  A  place  where  coal  is  dug.  Ifoodir. 
To  COALE'SCE,  ».  a.  [coalesce,  Lat.] 
1  To  unite  in  masses.  Newton. 
9  To  grow  together ;  to  join. 
COALE'SCENCE,  a.  [from  coalesce.]  Concretion^ 
union. 

COALITION,  a.  [coalitum,  Ut.]   Union  in  one 


tnaas  or  body 
COM  LY.  a.  Containing  caai. 
COAPTATION,  a.  [coa  and  opto,  Ut.] 
juttreent  of  parts  to  each  other. 

To  COA'RCT,  1  „  Ttltm~t*  l-.t  1 
7b  COA'RCT  ATE,  ]*'  a'  Lf0areW» 

l  To  straiten  ,  to  tontine. 

9  To  contract  power ;  to  restrain. 
COARCTATION,  a.  [from  cordate.) 

1  Confinement ;  restraint  to  a 


BMlle*' 
The  ad- 


9  Contraction  of  any 

5  Restraint  of  liberty.  ' 
COARSE,  a. 

I  Not  refined. 
9  Not  soft  or  fine. 

3  Rude;  uncivil;  rough  or 

4  Gross ;  not  delicate. 

6  Inelegant:  unpolished. 

8  Unfinished  by  art  or  education. 

7  Mean ;  not  nicej  vile. 
COMRSELY,  ad.  [from  coarse.  ] 

I  Without  fineness. 

9  Meanly;  not  elegantly. 

5  Rudely ;  not  civilly. 

4  Inelegantly. 

COMRSENESS,  a.  [from  coarse.] 
I  Impurity  i  unrefined  state. 
9  Roughness ;  want  of  fineness. 

5  Grossness  ;  want  of  delicacy 
4  Roughness  ;  rudeness  of  mi 
s  Meanness  :  want  of  nicety. 


CO  ARTICULATION,*  a.  [coa  with,  an 
joint.]  The  structure  of  the  bones  in 


space. 

Baton. 
Ray. 
Bramhali. 


Brovn. 
Dryden. 
Dryden 

Bacon. 


a  joint.] 
COAST,  t.  (coat*.  Pr.] 

I  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  the  sea ; 

the  shove.  Dryden. 
9  The  side.  New  ion. 

3  The  coast  is  clear.    The  danger  is  over;  the 

enemies  have  marched  off.  Dryden. 
To  COAST,  ».  «.    To  sail  close  by  the  shore ;  to 

sail  within  sight  of  land. 
To  COAST, ».  a.  To  sail  f 
CO* ASTER,  a.  Heth 

shore. 
COAT,  a.  [co rte,  Fr.} 
I  The  upper  garment.  San***. 


sniu  timorously  net  r 


coc 

t  Petticoat ;  i he  habit  of  a  boy  in  hit  infancy  j 

the  tower  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
9  Vesture,  as  demonstrative  of  an  office.  Stt^fl. 
4  The  hair  or  for  of  a  beast.  Milton. 
§  Any  tegument  or  covering.  Derkam. 

0  That  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  por- 
trayed. Dry  tie*. 

7b  COAT,  *. «.   To  cover }  to  invest. 

CO*  ATI  NO,  •  c.    [from  coat.]   A  kind  of  stuff 

for  making  coats  ,  the  covering.  Ask. 
To  COAX,  ».  a.  To  wheedle  5  to  flatter.  VEttr. 
CO*  AXE K,  t.  A  wheedler ;  a  flatterer. 
COB,  (.   [A  word  often  used  in  the  composition 

of  low  terms  •,  corrupted  from  cop,  Sax.  kopf, 

Oerm.]  The  bead  or  top. 
COB,  s. 

1  A  sort  of  aeafowl ;  called  also  icacob. 
i  A  spider :  whence  cvbweb. 

COBALT,  s.   A  marcasite,  plentifully  impreg- 
nated with  arsenick.  Wo 
To  COBBLE,  e.  a.   [koMer,  Danish.] 
l  To  mend  any  thing  coarsely.  Si 
«  To  do  or  make  any  thing  clurai ily.  Bentle$. 
COBBLER,  $.   ffrom  coatZr.] 
I  A  mender  of  old  shoes.  Addison. 
*  A  clumsy  workman  in  general.  Skakerpeare. 
9  Any  mean  person.  Draden. 
COBIRONS,  s.  [from  coo  and  tree.]    Irons  with 


'*oo,1vo.rd. 


a  knob  at  the  upper  end. 
COBI'SHOP...   (from  eon 

jutant  bishop. 
COBNUT,  s.  [from  cob  and  ear.] 
COBS  WAN,  t.  [from  coo  and 

or  leading  swan. 
COBWEB,  i.    [iropwea,  Dutch.] 
1  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider. 


Bacon. 
A  cnad- 
Aflife. 
A  bo\'*  game. 
]  the  head 


«  Any  snare  or  trap. 
cocao,*  i.  (In  botany.) 
chocolat 


The  Indian  nut  of 
which  chocolate  is  made.  Atk. 
COCCI'FEROUS,  a.    [«  suet  and  /cro.j  Plants 
are  so  called  that  have  berries.  Dmacy. 
COCHINEAL,!.   [coaeAtiuita,  Span.l  An  insect 
gathered  upon  the  apttaito,  and  dried)  from 
which  a  red  colour  is  extracted.  Hill, 


Lat.  a  screw.] 
Brwn. 
Lat.]    Of  a 


COCHLEaRY,  u.  [from 

Screw  fur  m. 
COCHLEATED,  a.  [f, 
screwed  or  turbinated 
COCK,  *.    [cocc,  8a*.] 
1  The  male  to  the  hen.  Drvden. 
t  The  male  of  any  amall  bird.  Arbutkwt. 

9  The  weathercock,  that  shows  the  direction  of 
the  wind  by  turning.  Skakespeort. 

•  The  spout  to  let  out  water  at  will,  by  turning 
the  top.  Pope. 

1  The  notch  of  an  arrow. 

•  The  part  of  the  lock  of  •  gun  that  strikes  with 
the  flint.  Grew. 

7  A  conqueror )  a  leader.  A'irtfi. 
■  Cockcrowing. 
9  A  cockboat ;  a  small  boat. 

10  A  small  heap  of  hay. 

11  The  form  of  a  hat. 
i«  The  style  of  a  dial. 

13  The  needle  of  a  balance. 

14  Coc*  en  the  hoop.  Triumphant ;  exult  in 


To  COCK,  :  «.   [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  set  erect ;  to  bold  bolt  upright.  Swift. 
%  To  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  and 
pertneas.  Prior. 
5  To  mould  the  form  of  the  hat. 

4  To  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a  discharge.  Dry. 

5  To  raise  hay  in  small  heaps.  Spent er. 
To  COCK,  a.  n. 

X  To  strut }  to  hold  up  the  head.  Addison. 
«  To  train  or  use  lighting  cocks.        Ben  Jonscm. 
COCKA«DB.i.    [fromeee*.]  A  riband  worn  In 
the  hat. 

COCK  AHOOP,*  sat  At  the  height  of  mirth  and 
jollity.  SaaAcerpeore. 
COCKATRICE,  «.   [cock  and  otter.  Sax.  a  ser- 
pent.)   A  serpent  suppo.ed  to  rise  from  a 
cock's  egg. 


COCKBOAT,  s.    [cock  and  teat.]    A  small  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship. 

US 


•  COE 

CfVCK BROTH,  «.  Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

Harrey. 

COCKCROWING,  s.   The  time  at  which  cocks 
crow  ;  early  morning.  Mark. 
To  COCKER,  r.  a.    [cqucltncr,  Fr.J    To  cade ; 

to  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  Locke. 
COCKER,  i.  rfrom  cock.]   One  who  follows  the 

sport  of  cocknglitinr. 
COCKEREL,*.   A  young  cock. 
COCKET,  ».    A  seal  belonging  to  the  kings 
tornhouse;  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment, 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
tomhouse to  merchant*,  as  a  warrant  that  their 
merchandise  is  entered.  CowWL 
COCKFIGHT,  ».    A  battle  of  cocks.  Bacon. 
COCKHORSE,  a.    [from  cot*  and  aerse.]  On 
horseback;  triumphant;  exulting.  Prior. 
COCKLE,  s.    [coccri,  Sax.]    A  weed  that  grows 
in  corn  ;  a  species  of  poppy.  Donne. 
COCKLE,  i.   [coqniUc.  Fr.  j    A  small  testaceous 
Ash.  Locke. 
COCKLE-STAIRS,  f.  Winding  or  spiral  staira. 
To  COCKLE,  e.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles, 
like  the  nhell  of  a  cockle.  Gay. 
COCKLED,  a.  [from  cock**.]  Shelled,  or  turbin- 
ated. Skakespeare. 
COCKLOFT,  r .  [coc*  and  loft.]   The  room  over 
the  garret.  Drydea. 
COC  KM  ASTER,  «.  One  that  breeds  game  cocks. 

L'Abtw***. 
COCKMATCH.a.   Cockfight  for  a  prize 
COCK  KEY,  •• 
1  A  native  of  London.  Dorset. 
9  An  effeminate  low  citizen. 
COCKPIT,  ».    [from  cock  and  pit.] 
1  The  area  where  cocks  light. 
«  A  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of 
COCKSCOMB,  i.   A  plant;  lobswort. 
COCK'S- HEAD,  «.   A  plant ;  sainfoin. 
COCKSH  UT.  s.  The  close  of  the  evening. 
COCKSPUR,  s.  Virginian  hawthorn.   A  specie* 
of  medlar.  Miller. 
COCKSURE, ad.  Confidently;  certain;  without 
fear  or  dithdence.  Skakespeare. 
COCKSWAIN,  a.  [coff swoine,  Sax.]  The  officer 

that  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat. 
COCKWEED,  *.   A  plant  j  pepperwort. 
COCOA,  s.  [raeaotol,  Span.]  A  species  of  palm, 
tree.  The  bark  of  the  nut  is  made  into  cord. 


age,  and  the  shell  into  drinking  bowls.  The 
kernel  affords  a  wholesome  food,  and  the  milk 
contained  in  the  shell,  a  cooling  liquor.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  are 
w i ought  into  basketa.  Milter. 

COCTTLB,  a.   [roc til u,  Lat.]    Made  by  baking. 

C0CTILLAT10N,*  (from  eoctt/e.]  The  act 
of  boiling  in  a  slow  and  careful  manner. 

COCTION.s.  [eoetio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  boiling. 


CODFISH,  Asemish. 
COD,  t.  [codJe,  Sax  ]   Any  case  or  busk  in  which. 

seeds  are  lodged.  Mortimer, 
To  COD,  *.«.   [from  the  noun.]  To  enclose  ir> 

•  Cod.  Mar  timer. 

CODDERS,  i.   [from  cod.]   Gatherer*  of  peas. 
CODE,*,    [codex,  Lai.] 
1  A  book. 

9.  A  book  of  civil  law.  Jrbutknol, 
CODICIL,  i.   [codicOiiu,  Lat.]   An  appendage 
toawill.  Prior. 
CODI'LLE,  a    [codille,  Fr.]   A  term  at  ombre. 
To  CODLE,  ».  e.    [eaetoJo,  Lat.]    To  parboil. 
CODLING,  ».   [from  to  eodle.]   An  apple  gene- 

rally  COdlcd*  AlHjf« 

COE'FFICACY,  •.  (con  end  Mfeecio,  Lai.]  The 
power  of  several  things  acting  together  to  pro- 
duce an  effect.  Bremen. 

CO  EFFICIENCY.  «•  [eon  and  eficio,  Let.]  Co- 
operation :  the  state  of  acting  together  to 
some  si o tic  end.  GlanvilU. 

COEFFICIENT,  $.  [con  and  r/wtmi.  Lat .]  That 
which  unites  its  action  with  the  actum  of 
another. 

(XELE'STIAL,*  a. 


Ut.]    Celestial » 
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fO  ELI  ACK  Pnsncn,  g.  [■»**■,  the  belly.]  A  di- 
arrbcra  arising  from  indigestion,  whereby  tin- 
alim«-nt  enmn  away  little  altered.  Ovincy 
Ctr  M  LT  t  k  V,*  a.  [aat>uaw,  to  sleep.]    A  burying 


place;  a  church-\ard. 
COE'MPTION.  s.  [coo 
I  whole 


Lat.]  The  act  of 
ty  of  any  thing. 


restraint ; 
SoaiA. 

Mack. 


COE'QUAL,  «.  [from  coa  and  eeneiu,  Utin.] 
ll»  Shukeipeare . 

JA^LITY.    Is,  [from  roeouai.]  The  state 
ALNESS,  J  ofbeinge^ual/ 
'BCB,  9.  a.  [coerce©,  Lat.J   To  restrain  ; 
to  keep  in  order  by  force. 
COE'RCIBLE,  a.  [from  coerce.] 
I  That  may  be  restrained. 
»  That  ought  to  be  restrained. 
COE'RClON,  s.  [from  come.] 
check. 

COE  RCIVE,  a.  [from  coerce.] 
1  That  has  the  power  of  laying 
STbat  baa  the  authority  of  restraining  by  pun 

COESSE'NTIAL,  a.  [cm  and  essentia,  Lat.J  Par- 
ticipatine  of  the  same  essence. 

COESSENTIA'LITY,  *.  [from  cossaeutioL]  Par- 
ticVpM«oo  of  the  same  essence. 

COETA'NEOCS,  a.  [cms  and  atas,  Lat.]  Of  the 
«mt  age  with  another.  Brown. 

COETA'N  EOUSN  KSS,  *  t.  [from  eoetaneotu.J  The 
state  of  being  cnetanecus.  Atk. 

COETE'BN  AL,  a.  [earn  and alerw,  Lat.]  Enually 
eternal  with  another.  Milton. 

COETE'RN  ALLY,  ad.  In  a  stole  of  equal  eter- 
nity with  another.  Hooker. 

COETE'RN  1TY,  *.  [from  coeteraoi.]  Existence 
from  eternity  equal  with  another  eternal  be- 
ing. Hammond. 

COE'VAL,    I  a.  [axmt,  Lat.]  Of  the  same  age. 

COE'VOU*,  J  Sent*. 

COE'V  AL.  *.  [fro a  the  adjective.]  A  contem- 
porary.  \Pope. 

To  CO  EX  VST,  *.  a.  [coa  and  exuto,  Lat.]  To 
exist  at  the  same  time.  Halt. 

COEXl'STENCE,  «.  [from  coexist.]  Eaistei.ee 
at,  the  tame  time  with  another.  Crete. 
•COEXISTENT. a.  Having  existence  at  the  same 
time  with  another.  Lock*. 

TeCOEXTE'ND,  t.  a.  [com  and  extendo,  Lat.] 
To  extend  to  the  same  »paie  or  duration  with 
another.  Grew. 

COEXTE'NSION,  s.  [from  cots  tend]  The  act 
or  state  of  extending  to  the  same  space  or 
duration  with  another.  Hale. 

COFFEE,  #.  f  Arabick.]  They  have  in  Turkey 
a  drink  called  cofte,  made  of  a  berry  of  the 
same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong 
scent,  which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder, 
in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it.  Bacon. 

COT  FEE  HO  I"  8  E,^* .  [from  coffae  and  komse£  A 

CO',rTEEM,.\riV,C<i.  One°  tt»at  keeps  a  coffi£ 
house.  Add  i  ton. 

COFFEEPOT,  «.  The  covered  pot  in  which  coffee 
is  boiled. 

COFFER,  ».  [cofrt,  Sax.1 

I  A  cheat,  generally  for  keeping  money.  Spen. 
i  Treasure.  „  Bacon. 

S  (In  fortification.)   A  hojlow  lodgment  across 
a  dry  moat.  CAant&ers. 
To  COFFER,  v.  a.  To  treasure  up  in  chest*.  Bac. 
COFFERER  of  the  King't  Houtehold,  $.   A  prin- 
cipal officer  of  his  majesty's  court,  next  under 
the  comptroller.  Cowell. 
COFFIN,  t.  [cojtn,  Fr.] 
I  The  cheat  in  which  dead 
the  ground. 
1  A  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie. 
3  Ccjfin  of  a  Hot*,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  cojfia  hone. 

  Farrier'i  Dictionary. 

To  CO FPIN,  ».  a.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin.  Donne. 
COFFIN  .MAKER,  r.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
coffins.  Totter. 
T«  COO,  e. «. 
» To  natter }  to  wheedle. 


are  nut  into 
Swift. 
Shakespeare. 


con 

«  To  Cog  a  die.  To  secure  it,  so  as  to  direct  Its 

fall  ;  to  falsify. 
3  To  obtrude  by  falsehood. 
Tb  COO,  e.a.  To  lye >  to  wheedle. 
COG,  i.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by 

upon  another  wheel. 
TtSSTli        To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 
COGENCY,  •.  [from  cogent.)    Force ;  strength  ; 
™£^r',f  compelling j  cwnviction.  Locke. 
COGENT,  a.  [eogeas,TUt.]  Forcible;  reaistless; 

convincing,  powerful.  llentlev 
COGENTLY*,  ad.    With  resistless  force?  Si 
 cibly  ;  to  as  to  force  conviction.  Locke 

co,fds^  '• [from  ,q    a  » 

wbeedler. 

COGGLESTONB,  s.  [cnogolo,  Italian.]    A  little 
stone  ;  a  small  pebble.  Skinner. 
COGITABLE,  a.    [cogito,  Lat.]   What  may  be 
ought. 

a.  [corito  to  think,  and  abundo 
To  think) 


aubjm  of 
TABl/ND, 


Mdton. 


Lat.] 


i 


Having 
South. 


thoughtful. 
To  COGITATE,  ».  a.  [cogito,  Lat.] 

to  exercise  the  mind. 
COGITATION,  ».  [coriiatio,  Ut.] 
I  Thought)  the  act  of  thinking, 
l  Purpose  ;  reflection  previoua  to 

3  Meditation:  contemplation. 
COGITATIVE,  a.  [cogtto,  Lat.] 

I  Having  the  power  of  thought. 

4  Given  to  deep  meditation. 
COGNATE,  •  a.  [coa  with  ai„ 

Born  together ;  produced  from  the  same  stock 

  Perrw. 

COGNATI.-s.pl.  [Ut]  Relations  by  the  mother 
COGNATION,  $.  {cogmho,  Ut.] 

1  Kindred.  South. 

2  kt  ation  ,  participation  of  the  same  nature. Br. 
COGNISE'E,  f,  (In  law.)   He  to  whom  a  fine  in 

lands  or  tenements  U  acknowledged.  Cornell. 
COGNISOUR,  s.  (In  law.)   He  that  passes  or 
acknowledges  a  line  to  another.  Cowell. 
COGNITION,  «.  [cofir.no,  Lat.] 

complete  conviction. 
COGNITIVE,  a.  [from  cognttas.  Ut.] 

the  power  of  knowing. 
COGNIZABLE,  a.  [conaotaoMe,  Fr.] 
1  That  falls  under  judicial  notice, 
t  Liable  to  be  tried,  or  examined. 
COGNIZANCE,  s.  [ewmottsaace,  Fr.] 
I  Judicial  notice:  trial. 
9  A  badge,  by  which  one  is  known. 
COGNOMINAL,  a.  [cognomen,  Ut.] 

the  same  name. 
COGNOM  IN  ATION,  ».  [ognosaen,  Ut.] 
I  A  surname)  the  name  of  a  family. 

5  A  name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

Brown. 

COGNOSCENCE,  f.  [cognosce,  Utin.]  Know- 
ledge ;  the  state  or  act  of  knowing. 
COGNOSCIBLB,  a.  [cognosce,  Ut.]   That  may 
be  known.  Hale. 
To  COHA'BIT,  v.  a.  [coAaWto,  Ut.] 
I  To  dwell  with  another  in  the  same  place. 
«  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  Fiddei. 
COHA'BITANT,  s.   An  inhabitant  of  the  tame 
place.  Decay  of  Piety. 

COHABITATION,  s.  [from  coJtoWt.] 
1  The  act  or  state  of  Inhabiting  the  same  place 

with  another. 
9  The  slate  of  living  together  as  married  persons. 

Toiler. 

COHE'IR.  s.  [coaotm,  Ut.]    One  of  several 
among  whom  an  inheritance  is  divided.  Tayl. 
COHE'IKRSS,  s.    A  woman  who  has  an  equal 

share  of  an  inheritance  with  other  women. 
To  C()H  F.'RE,  f.  n.  [concerto,  Ut  .] 
t  To  stick  together.  Woodward. 
«  To  be  well  com 

3  To  suit  i  to  fit. 

4  To  agree. 
COHE'RENCE,  1     r   a        ,    «  • 
COHERENCY.  )*'  LWamawW,  Lat.] 

1  That  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are 
oined  together,  so  that  they  resist  divultion 


Having 
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t  Connexion  ;  dependency  i  toe  relation  of  part* 
or  thing*  one  to  another.  Hooktr. 

3  The  texture  of  a  discourse. 

4  Consistency  in  reasoning,  or  relating.  Locke. 
CO  HE1  KENT,  a.  [cokcrtnt,  Ut.] 

1  Slicking  together.  Arbuthuot. 
9  Connected  ;  united.  Locke. 
9  Suitable  to  something  cUc  ,  regularly  adapted. 

Skaketpeare. 

4  Consistent ,  not  contradictory.  IVatu. 
COHE'SION,  *•  [from  cohere.] 
1  The  act  of  kicking  together.  Nneton. 
9  The  state  of  union.  Blackmore. 
3  Connexion  ;  dependence. 
COHE'SIVE.  a.  [from  coaere.]  That 

power  of  sticking  to  another. 
COHE'SIVENESS.s.  [from  coaetiu*.]  The  quality 

of  being  cohesive. 
To  COHI'BIT,  v.  «.  [coaioeo,  Lat.]  To  restrain ; 
to  hinder. 

To  CO  HOB  ATE,  ».  «.  To  pour  the  distilled 
liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil  it 
again.  Arbnthnot. 

COHOBATION,  «.  [from  cokobate.}  A  returning 
any  distilled  liquor  again  upon  what  it  was 


COL 


the 


it- coal 


the 


COHORT.  ».  [cohort,  Ut.] 
I  A  troop  of  soldiers,  containing  about  five  huQ. 
dred  foot. 

9  A  body  of  warriors.  Mi l to*. 

COHORTA'TION,  «.  [cohortatw,  Lat.]  Encou- 
ragement by  words ;  incitement. 
COIF,*.  [  cor ff e,  Fr.]  The  head  dress  ;  a  cap.  Bac. 
COIFED,  o.  [from  cotf.]  Wearing  a  coif. 
COIFFURE,  *.  [cotfkrt.  Fr.]  Hcad-drrs*.  Add. 
CO/GAfi,  *.  [Fr.]  A  corner.  Shaketpeare. 
To  COIL,  v.  a.  [caeiiler,  Fr.]  To  gather  into  a 
narrow  compass.  Boyle. 
COIL,  s.  [kolicrea,  German.] 

I  Tumult ;  turmoil  {  bustle. 

9  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 
COIN,  s.  [miff**,  Fr.]    A  corner  j  any  thing 
standing  out  angularly  :  ealled  often  oaow,  or 
quine.  Shakespeare. 
COIN,*,  [csnanu,  a  wedge,  because  metal  is  cut 
in  wedges  to  be  coined.] 

l  Money  stamped  with  a  legal  impression. 

9  Payment  of  any  kind. 
To  COIN,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  mint  or  sump  metals  for  i 

9  To  make  or  invent. 

3  To  forge  any  thing  :  in  an  ill 
COINAGE, «.  [from  coia.] 

I  The  act  or  practice  of  coining  money.  At  but  h. 

9  Coin  ,  money.  Broun. 

3  The  charges  of  coining  money. 

4  New  production  j  invention.  Dryden. 
b  Forgery  j  invention.  Shakespeare. 

To  COINCI'DB,  e.  a.  [comcido,  Lat.] 
I  To  fall  upon  the  same  point.  Cheyne. 
9  To  concur  ;  to  he  consistent  with.  WatU. 
COINCIDENCE,  s.  [from  cotactde.l 
1  The  state  of  several  bodies,  or  lines,  falling 
upon  the  same  point.  Bentley. 
9  Concurrence;  consistency;  tendency  of  many 
things  to  the  same  end;  occurrence  of  many 
thing*  at  the  same  time.  Hale. 
COINCIDENT,  a.  [from  coincide.] 
I  Falling  upon  the  same  point.  Nevton. 
9  Concurrent  t  consistent ;  equivalent.  South. 
COINDICAT10N,  •.  [from  con  and  isimco,  Ut.] 
ny  ayun 
ER,  f. 

l  A 
9  A 

3  An  .n.cn.or. 
7bCOJOlN...  a.  [. 

another  in  the  same 
(  O'lsTKIL,  «.  A  coward ;  a  runaway.  Sao*. 
COIT,  s.  [ante,  a  die,  Dutch.]   A  thing  thrown 
at  a  certain  mark  ;  a  quoit.  Core*. 
COITION,  s.  [emtio,  Ut.] 
I  Copulation  ;  the  act  of  generation.  Ray. 
9 The  ect  by  v.  inch  two  bodies  come  together. 

COKE,  t.  [coquo,  Ut.]  Fewtl 
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Man  v  symptoms  betokening  the 
INER,«.jf  fromcoia.] 


money  ;^an 


king's  stamp. 

Ut.]   To  join  with 


COKER,*  *.  [from  cock.]  A  boatman  j  a  water- 
man.  A$k. 

COLANDER,  «.  [colo,  to  •train,  Ut.]  A  sieve 
through  which  a  mixture  is  poured  to  retain 
the  thicker  parts ;  a  strainer.  May. 

COLAPTICE,*  s.  [wjWJs.  to  carve.]  The  act  of 
carving  in  atone.  Ath. 

COLATION,  s.  The  art  of  filtering  or  straining. 

COLATURE,  i.  [from  co/o,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  straining  ;  filtration. 
9  The  matter  strained. 

COLBERTINE,  s.    A  kind  of  lace  worn  by 
women.  Congreoe. 
COLCOTHAR,  «.  (In  chymistry.)  The  dry  sub- 
stance which  remains  after  distillation.  Qnin. 
COLD,  a.  [cold,  Sax.] 
1  Not  hot ;  not  warm  ;  gelid.  Arbuikmo*. 
9  Chill ;  having  sense  of  cold.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Having  cold  qualities;  not  volatile.  Bacon. 

4  Indifferent;  frigid;  without  passion, 
a  Un  affecting ;  unable  to  move  the  passions. 


fi  Reserved ;  coy ;  not  affectionate. 

7  Chaste. 

8  Not  welcome. 

9  Not  hasty  >  not  violent. 

10  Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly.  Shakespeart. 

1 1  Not  having  the  scent  strongly  affected.  Shak. 
COLD,  *.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cc  Id  ,  the  pri  va- 
tion  of  heat.  Bacon. 
9  The  sensation  of  cold ;  chilness.  Dryden. 
9  A  disease  caused  by  cold ;  the  obstruction  of 


perspiration. 
COLDF1  NCH,«  «.  The  name  of  a  bird. 
COLDLY,  cd.  [from  cold.] 
4  Without  heat. 

9  Without  concern;  indifferently  j  negligently. 

Swift. 

COLDNESS,  s.  [from  cold.] 
I  Want  of  heat. 

9  Unconcern  ,  frigidity  of  temper. 

3  Coyness  ;  want  of  kindness. 

4  Chastity. 

COLE.  «.  [cowl.  Sax  ]  Cabbage. 

»jti,  Sax.]   A  species  of 
Dryden. 
A  disorder  of  the 
r  bowels 
Quisx-y. 
Milton. 
To 


Boyle. 
Hooker. 
Prior. 


COLEWOl 

cabbage. 
COLICIC,  s.  [coiiras.  Ut.] 

colon  ;  any  disorder  of  the  stomach 

that  is  attended  with  pain. 
COLICK,  a.  Affecting  the  bowels. 
To  COLLA'PSE,  v.  a.  [collapnu,  Ut.] 

so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  other. 
COLLA'FSION,  s.  [from  cxUtapte.] 
I  The  act  of  closing  or  collapsing. 
9  'Hi  state  of  vessels  closed. 
COLLAR,  s.  [collare,  Ut.] 
I  A  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  neck. 
9  The  part  of  the  harness  that  is  fastened 

the  horse's  neck. 

3  The  part  of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the 

4  To  tllp  the  Cottar.  To  get  free ;  to  escape.  Span. 
>  A  Collar  of  Brawn,  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in 

one  parcel. 

COLLAR-BONE,  s.  The  clavicle;  the  bones  on 

each  side  the  neck. 
To  COLLAR,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  seize  by  the  collar  j  to  take  by  the  throat. 
9  To  Collar  Beef,  or  other  meat ,  to  roll  it  up,  and 

bind  it  with  a  string  or  collar. 
To  COLLATE,  r.  a.  [roMatam,  Ut.] 
l  To  compare  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with 
another. 

9  To  examine  if  nothing  be  wanting. 

3  To  bestow ;  to  confer. 

4  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
COLLATERAL,  o.  [eon  and  /alas  Ut.J 

1  Side  to  side. 
9  Running  parallel. 

3  Diffused  on  either  side.  Milton. 

4  Those  that  stand  equal  in  relation  to  some  com- 
mon ancestor.  Anlyffe. 

5  Not  direct ;  not  immediate.  Shaketpaire . 
« Concurrent.  Atterbnt 


Taylor. 
Alter  b. 

Milton. 
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COLLATERALLY,  ad. 
I  Side  by  aide. 
« Indirectly. 
3  In  collateral  relation. 
COLLATION,  s.  [toUatUt,  Lat.] 


COL 


wuket. 

T\u  . ,  J—. 


I  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing.  Ra, 
9  Comparison  of  one  copy,  or  of  one  thing  of  th. 
same  kind,  with  another.  Grew 


3  A  rep*«t  $  a  treat  less  than  a  feast. 
COLLATITIOUS,  a.  [roUatttms,  Lat.] 


the  contribution  of  many 
COLLATI VE,*  o.  ' 

f  ether. 
COLLATOR,  t.  [from 
1  One  that  compares  c  , 
«  One  who  presents  to  an 


by 


3 

or 


Conferred  to- 

.Vtll. 


I  beneflce. 

T«COLLAU'D,».a.  [coUando,  Lat.]  TojohHn 

COLLEAGUE,  #.  [collega,  Lat.]  A  partner  In 
»mce  or  employment.  Sicut. 
7i  COLI-E  A'GUE,  r.  a.   To  unite  with.  Shake*. 
To  COLLE»CT,  a.  a.  [coUsso,  Lat.] 
I  To  gainer  together  ,  to  bring  into  one  place. 

Watu. 

*  To  draw  many  units  or  numbers  into  one  sum. 

Locke. 

3  To  gain  from  observation.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  Infer  as  a  consequence  j  to  gather  from 

Loelre. 

To  recovcT  from  surprise. 

Shakespeare. 

,  s.  [coUecta.  low  Lat.]  A  short  com- 
prehensive prayer.  Taylor. 
COLLECT A'NEOL'S,  o.  fawVectaa***,  Ut.]  Ga- 
thered op  together ;  collected. 
COLLE'CTIBLE,  o.  [from  collect.]  That  may  be 
gathered  from  the  premises  by  just  conse- 
quences. 
COLLFCTTON,  $.  [from  collect. ~\ 
i  The  act  of  gathering  together. 

*  The  things  gathered. 

3  The  act  of  deducing  consequences.  Hooker. 

4  A  consectary  deduced  fr.nn  premise*.  Hooker. 
COLLECTlTfOLS,  a.  [toUeclftms,  Ut.]  Gather. 

COLIjS'CTryE,  a.  [cosTecls/,  Fr.] 
I  Gathered  iatoone  mass  ,  aggregated ;  accumu- 
lative. Watu. 
8  Employed  in  deducing  consequences;  argu 
mentatiee.  Brown 
3  A  aol lector*  noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though 

itself  be  singular  :  a«,  a  company. 
COLLE'CTI  VELY,  ad.    In  a  general  mass  |  In  a 
bodv;  not  singly.  Hale, 
COLLE'CTOR,  s.  [cvUector,  Lat.] 
I  A  gatherer ;  he  that  collects  scattered  things 
together. 

5  A  compiler.  Jddiaon. 
3  A  tax-gatherer.  Temple. 

COLLE'GATARY, «.  [from  eon  and  legatum,  Lat.] 
A  person  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common 
wuh  others.  Chambers. 
COLLEGE,  s.  [cosVertam,  Lat.] 
I  A  community ;  a  number  of  persons  living  by 
some  common  rule.  Dryden. 
«  A  society  of  men  set  apart  for  learning,  or  re- 
ligion. Bacon. 
3  The  house  in  which  the  collegians  reside. 
i  A  college,  in  foreign  universities,  is  a  lecture 

read  in  public k. 
CO'LLEGER,*  ».  [from  college.]   A  local  name 

for  a  hoy  on  the  foundation  at  Eton  school. 
COLLE*GIAL,  a.  [from  coUe 
college  ;  possessed  by  a  cn| 
COLLE'GIAN,  s.  [from  college.']    An  inhabitant 
of  a  college  ;  a  member  of  a  college. 

f  church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a 
;  Trotn  the  cathedral,  wherein  a  number 
tens  llved_  together.  Aul\ffe. 

'A  member  of 

a  college;  an  university  man.  "  Kumer. 
CO'LLEX  s.  [Fr.  from  collum,  Ut.  the  neck.] 
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Relating  to  a 


ot  a  college  :  a  memner  oi  a  college. 
COLLEGIATE,  a.  [cvllrgwtus,  low  Lat.] 
I  Containing  a  college  j  instituted  after! 
net  of  a  college. 

•teas 

of presbytc 
•LEGIATE,  s.  [from  college.] 


1 


1  Something  that 

2  That  part  of  a  ring  In  which  the  stone  is  let. 
To  COLLI'DE,  v.  a.  [collido,  Lat.]  To  beat,  to 

dash,  or  knock  together. 
COLLIER,  «.  [fromcoaL] 
1  A  digger  of  coal. 
9.  A  dealer  in  coal. 

3  A  ship  that  carries  coal. 
COLLIERY,  s.  [from  collier.] 

I  The  place  where  coal  is  dug. 
The  coal  trade. 
COLLIFLO  W  ER,  s.  [from  easel.  Sax. 
Cauliflower. 

COLLIGATION,  s.  [coUigatio,  Lat.]  A  binding 

COlTV.M  ATI  ON ,  s.  [from  coliimo,  Lat.]  Aim. 
COLLI'NE ATE,*  v.  a.  [con  with,  and  Unea  Ut.  a 

Ijne  ]  To  aim  at;  to  level  at.  .■/.(,. 
COLLI NEATION.s.  [coUtneo,  Ut.]  The  act  of 

aiming. 

COLLI'QL'ABLE,  «•    [from  coHifaate.]  Easily 
dissolved  ;  Imble  to  be  melted.  //aires. 
COLLI 'QU A  M ENT,  ».    [from  coUiosMrs.]  The 
substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by 
being  melted. 
COLLIQUANT, 


-         melimg1™ dTswtlTng? 
/  >  COLLIQUATB.  t.a.    [colUauel.  Ut.1  To 
melt ;  to  dissolve.  boyte. 
COLLIQUATION.  ..  [eaUioaario,  Ut.]  * 
l  The  act  of  melting.  Boyle. 
9  Such  a  temperament  or  disposition  of  the 
animal  fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compages, 
and  wherein  they  flow  off  through  the  secretory 
glands  faster  than  they  oust ht.  Bacon. 
COLLIQUATIVE,  a.  [from  mflliwlf.]  Melting  , 
dissolvent. 

COLLIQLEFA'CTION.s.  [coiltyae/ocw.] 

of  melting  together. 
COLLI'SIO!?, «  [coiiirio,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  striking  two  bodies  together. 

«  The  state  of  being  struck  together  ;  a  clash. 

C0LLIT1GANT,*  a,  [cob,  together,  and  littgo?  to 
t'ive.l    Wrangling  together.  Ath. 
To  COLLOCATE,  t.  a.  [co/toeo,  Ut.]  To  place ; 

to  station.  Bacow. 
COLLOCATION,  f.  [coUocolsV.,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  placing  ;  disposition. 


«  The  state  of  heing  placed.  Bacon. 
COLLOCUTION.  s.  [eoUoculi.,  Ut.]  Confer- 


To  wheedle ;  to  flatter 


ence ;  conversation. 
To  COLLOGUE,  ».a. 
a  low  word. 

COLLOP,  s.  [from  coal  and  op,  a  rasher  broiled 
upon  coal.] 

1  A  small  slice  of  meat.  Dry  dm. 

«  A  piece  of  any  animal.  L' Estrange. 

3  A  child:  in  burlesque.  Shakespeare. 
COLLOQUIAL,  a.  [Irom  colteeay.]  That  relates 

In  common  conversation. 
COLLOQUY,  s.  [coUcouiani,  Ut.]  Conference.i 
conversation ;  talk.  Taylor. 
COLLOVV,  s.    Black  grime  of  burnt  coaf,  or 
wood.  Woodward. 
COLLU'CTANCY,  s.  [coUactor,  Ut.]  Tendency 

to  contest ;  opposition  of  nature. 
COLLUCTATION,  s.  [eo/hsrtotio,  Ut.]  Contest  •, 
contrariety!  opposition.  Woodward. 
To  COLLU'OB,  v.n.  [collndo,  Ut.]  To  conspire 

in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  concert. 
COLLU'SION,  s.  [cotfario,  Ut.]  A  deceitful  com. 

pact  between  two  or  moie.  Cowell. 
COLLU'SIVE,  a.  [from  coWstde.]  Fraudulently 
concerted. 

COLLU'SIVELY,  ad.   In  a  manner  fraudulently 

concerted. 

COLLU'HORY,  a.  [collude,  Ut.]  Carrying  on 

fraud  by  a  secret  concert. 
COLLY,  t.  [fromcoaL]  The  smut/if  coal.  Burt. 
To  COLLY,  v.  a.   To  grime  with  coal.  Shak. 
COLLY'BWM.s.  [Ut.]  An  ointment  for  the 

COLOGN  Earth,  s.  a  deep  brown,  very  light 
bastard  ochre.  Ji,lt. 
COLON,  s.  [«*ov.] 
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COL 

:  I  A  point  (0  used  to  mark  a 
that  of  a  comma,  and  less  tl 
9  The  greatest  aud  widen  of  all  the  intestines. 

Qutncy. 

COLONEL,  s.  The  chief  commander  of  a  regi- 

giroent.   Generally  sounded  cumel. 
COLONELSHIP,*.  [from  colonel.]  The  office  or 


character  of  colonel. 
To  COLONISE,  •.  a.  [froi 

with  inhabitants. 
COLONISING,*  «.  [from 


[from 


SaV*. 
To  plant 
Howtl. 
Forming 
Robert  ton. 


peristyle  of  a  circular  figure, 
>lumns  disposed  in  a  circle. 


ltal.] 
or  a  series  of 


has  the 

AVtrtoa. 


COLON  N  V UK,  *. 
1  A 

col 

9  Any  series  or  range  of  pi  lit 
COLONY,*,  [coloma,  Lat.] 
I  A  body  of  people  drawn  from  the  mother  coun- 

S to  inhabit  some  distant  place.  Davie*. 
«  country  planted  ,  a  plantation.  Dryden. 
COLOPHONY,  s.  [from  Cokpaoa,  a  city  whence 
it  came.]  R"sin.  Boyle. 
COLOQUI'NTEDA,  •.  [cotocga'aii,  Ut.l  The 
fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  and  often 
called  bitter  apple.  Chambert. 
COLO  RATE,  a.  f«  loratus,  Lat.]  Coloured ;  died; 

stained  with  some  colour.  Ray. 
COLORATION,  t.  [coioro.  Lat.] 
I  The  art  or  practice  of  colouring, 
ft  The  state  of  being  coloured. 
COLORl'FICK,  a.  [colorUctu,  Lat.] 

power  of  producing  colours. 
COLOSSE,  \*.  [colossu,  Lat.]  A 
COLOSSUS,  j    moua  magnitude. 
COLOSSE' AN,  a.  [colours,  Ut.]  Giant-like. 
COLOUR,  *.  [color,  Lat.] 
1  The  appearance  of  bodies  to  the  eye  only ; 

hue  |  die.  AVwtow. 
8  The  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face.  Drpden. 
3  The  tint  of  the  painter.  Pope. 
4 The  representation  of  anything  superficially 
examined.  _  Sirt/l. 

ft  Concealment ;  palliation. 

6  Appearance  ,  false  show. 

7  Kind ;  species ;  character. 

8  In  the  plural,  a  standard ;  an  e 
To  COLOUR,  v.  a.  [colorv,  Lat.] 

I  To  mark  with  some  hue,  or  die. 
S  To  palliate ;  to  excuse. 

9  To  make  plausible. 
To  COLOUR,  v.  a.  To  blush 
COLOURABLE,  a.  [from 

COLOUR  ABLY,  od.  [from  colourable.}  Specious^ 
ly;  plausibly.  Bacon. 
C  COLOURED,  port.  a.  Streaked ;  diversified  with 
hue*.  Bacon. 
COLOURING,  s.  The  part  of  the  painter's  art 


King  Charles. 
KnoUet. 
Shakespeare. 


that  teaches  to  lay  on  colours 
COLOURIST,  s.  [from  coW.] 
excels  in  giving  the  proper 


Pope 
painter  who 

to  his  de- 
Dry  dm. 
Without  co- 
Beniley. 


KCOURLESS,  o.  [fi 
lour;  transparent. 
COLT,  *.  (coir,  Sax.] 
1  A  young  horse :  not  a  filly. 
9  A  young  foolish  fellow. 
To  COLT,  v.  a.  To  frisk :  to 
To  COLT,  ».  a.  To  befool. 
COLTS -FOOT,  i.  [ias*itefO,  Ut.]  A  plant." 
COLTS-TOOTH,  *. 
1  An  imperfect  tooth  in  young  hones. 
9.  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure.        .  Sh 
COLTER,  s.  [cultor.  Sax.]  The  iron  of  a 
that  cuts  perpendicularly  to  the  share. 
COLTISH,  a.  [from  colt.]  Wanton. 
COLUBRINE,  a.  [colaartmu,  Lat.] 


I  Relating  to  a  serpent. 
9  Cunning  (  crafty. 

COLUMBARY,  *.  [foJamoortam,  Ut.]  A  dove- 
cot ;  a  pigeon-house.  Brovm. 

COLUMBINE,  s.  [colnmbina,  Ut.]  A  plant  with 
leaves  like  the  meadow-rue.  Miller. 

COLUMBINE,  s.  [coJamoiaas,  Ut.]  A  kind  of 
violet  colour,  or  changeable  dove 

COLUMN,  a.  [cofamao,  Ut.] 

tlf 


COM 

I  A  round  pillar. 

9  Any  body  of  certain  dimensions 
tu  ally  upon  its  bate. 

3  A  long  file  or  row  of  troops. 

4  Half  a  page,  when  divided  Into  two 
by  a  line  passing  down  the  middle. 

COLU'MNAR,       la.   [from  column.]  Formed 

COLUMNA'RIAN,  I     in  columns.  Woodward. 

COLU'MNIPEROUS,*  o.  [co/amao  a  column, 
and  fero  to  bear.]  Bearing  pillars ;  supporting; 
pillars.  Atk. 

COLU'RES,  s.  [eotori,  Ut.  «oX«*o..]  Two  great 
circles  supposed  to  pass  through  the  poles  of 
the  world  :  one  through  the  equinoctia]  points, 
Aries  and  Libra ;  the  other  through  the  solsti- 
tial points.  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  Harris. 

COMA,  s.  [swH«.]  A  morbid  disposition  to  sleep  , 
a  lethargy. 

COM  ART,  s.  [coa  and  wort.]  Treaty.  Shakes. 


COMATE.S.  [coa  and  run rr  ]  Companion. 
COMATOSF,  u.  [from  coma.]  Uthargick. 
COMB,  s.  [camo,  Sax.] 

1  An  instrument  to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair. 

Mine  lorn. 

3  The  top  or  crest  of  a  cock.  Dryden. 
9  The  cavltiea  in  which  the  bees  lodge  their 

honey.  Dryden. 
To  COMB,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  divide  and  adjust  the  hair.  Swift. 
S  To  lay  any  thing  consisting  or  filaments  smooth, 

by  drawing  through  narrow  interstices  :  as,  to 

comb  wool. 

COMB.BRUSH,  ».    A  brush  to  clean  comix. 
COMB-MAKER,  s.   One  whose  trade  is  to 

comha.  » 
To  COMBAT,  v. a.  [comfcutre,  Fr.] 
1  To  fight. 

«  To  act  in  opposition.  Milton. 
To  COMBAT,  v.  a.   To  oppose.  Granville. 
COMBAT.  «.    Context}  battle »  duel  t  strife, 
opposition.  Dryden. 
COMBATANT,  s.  [combnttant,  Fr.] 
t  He  that  fights  with  another}  an  antagonist. 
9  A  champion.  Locke. 
COMBER,  s.  [from  coma.]  He  whose  trade  is  to> 
disentangle  wool,  and  lay  It  smooth  for  the 


]  Betrothed ; 
Shakespeare . 


•pinner. 
COMBINATE,  a.  [from 

promised. 
COMBINATION,  s.  [frow 
I  Union  for  some  certain  purpose ; 
league. 

t  Union  of  bodies,  or  qualities;  commixture} 
conjunction.  Boyle. 
9  Copulation  of  ideas  in  the  mind.        i  Locke. 
4  (In  mathematicks.)  The  variation  of  any  num- 
ber of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  the  like,  in 
all  the  different  manners  possible. 
To  COMBi'NE,  v.  a.  [comorner,  Fr.] 
I  To  join  together.  Milton. 
9  To  link  in  union.  Shakespeare . 

9  To  agree  i  to  accord.  i  Skaktspeare. 

To  COMBINE,  v.  a. 
1  To  coalesce  i  to  unite  with  each  other.  Shak. 
9  To  unite  in  friendship  or  design.  Dryden. 
COMBl'NEABLE,*  a.  [from  < 


COM  BLESS,  a.  [from  com*.]  Wanting  a  comb  or 

crest.  Shakespeare. 
COMBU'ST,  a.  [concilium,  Ut.l  A  planet  not 

above  eight  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun,  ta 

said  to  be  comoust. 
COMBU'STIBLE.  a.  [remoestam,  L.]  Having  the 

quality  of  catching  fire  ;  susceptible  of  Are.  Sc. 
COM BU'STI BLEN ESS,  s.   Aptness  to  take  fire. 
COMBIPSTION.l. 
l  Conflagration}  burning}  consumption  by  fire. 

iiitr%et . 

9  Tumult}  hurry;  hubbub.  Addison. 
To  COME,  v.  a.  pret.  come,  part.  come,  [comaa. 

Sax.  komen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  remove  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  place , 

to  arrive  :  opposed  to  go.  i\  nolle*. 

To  draw  near;  to  advance  toward.  Shaketpettre. 
9  To  move  In  any  manner  toward  another.  Locav 
4 To  proceed;  to  issue.  Semurf. 
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COM 


i  To  advance  from  one  stage  or  condition  to 

•  not  her.  Dry  dm. 

6  To  be  brought  to  some  condition  either  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Swtft. 

7  To  attain  any  condition.  Br*  Jonton. 

8  To  become.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  arrive  at  some  act  or  hab.t.  Lock*. 


91  To 

«  To 
93  To 
UTo 


1 1  To  become  present,  and  no  longer  future.  Dry. 
>9  To  become  present  and  no  longer  absent.  " 

13  To  happen  ,  to  fall  out. 

14  To  follow  as  a  consequence, 
i  >  To  cease  very  lately  from  some  act  er  state. Sa. 
16  To  come  about.   To  come  to  pass ,  to  fall  out j 

to  come  into  being-  Shakespeare. 
11  To  com*  about.   To  change ;  to  come  round. 

Ben  Jonton. 

I»  To  come  again.   To  return.  Judges . 

19  To  torn*  after.    To  follow.  Mat  fir*. 

90  To  come  at.  To  reach  ;  to  obtain. 
To  obtain  ,  to  gain. 
To  enter. 

To  comply ;  to  yield. 
To  become  modish }  to  be  brought 

Atter  bury. 

93  To  come  in.   To  be  an  ingredient.  Atwrbury. 

96  To  come  %%.  To  accrue  from  an  estate,  or  other- 
wise, as  gain.  Suckling. 

97  To  come  tn.  To  be  gained  in  abundance.  Skak. 

94  To  come  tn  for.   To  be  early  enough  to  obtain. 

Collier. 

29  To  come  in  to.  To  join  with;  to  bring  help.  Bac. 
so  To  com*  in  to.  To  comply  with  ;  to  agree  to.  At. 

91  To  come  nemr.   To  approach;  to  resemble  in 

Ben  Jonton, 

To  proceed,  as  a  descendant  from 

Dry  den. 

To  proceed,  as  effects  from  their 

Locke. 

To  deviate ;  to  depart  from  a  rule 

Bacon. 

To  escape.  South . 

To  end  an  affair.  Skaketpeare. 
,'om.   To  leave.  FWtoa. 
r     To  advance ;  to  make' progress. Ba. 
'  on.  To  advance  to  combat. 


34  To  eosae  off. 

or  rfirection. 
33  To  come  off. 

96  To  am*  ©j~ 

97  To  come 
99  To 
19  To 


40  To  come  on.  To  thrive ;  to  grow  big ;  to 


41  To  come  over.   To  revolt* 

44  To  am*  oner.  To  rise  in  distillation.  Boyle. 

45  To  come  out.   To  be  made  publick.  Dry-am. 
44  To  earn*  out.   To  appear  upon  trial ;  to  be  dis- 
covered. Ar but  knot. 

43  To  com*  out  witk.  To  ghre  vent  to.  Boyle. 
4*  To  com*  to.  To  consent  or  yield.  Swift. 
47  To  com*  to.  To  amount  to.  Locke. 
4*1  Tb  come  to  kimteif.  To  recover  his  senses.  '/Via. 
43  To  rome  to  pass.  To  be  effected  ;  to  fall 

SI  To  came  up  to.   To  amount  to.  Woodvard. 

W  To  come  up  to.   To  rise ;  lo  advance.  Skak. 

u  To  ocute  up  uith.  To  overtake. 

34  To  com*  upon.  To  invade.  Soutk. 

3>  To  come.    In  futurity.  Locke. 

COME.  A  particle  of  exhortation.  Be  quick; 
make  no  delay.  Gene  tit. 

COME.  A  particle  of  reconciliation,  or  incite- 
ment to  it.  Pope. 

COME,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sprout:  a  cant 
term. 

COME/DIAN.t.  [from  corned,.] 
1  A  player  or  actor  of  comic 
9  A  player  in  general ;  a 

or  actor. 
9  A  writer  of  comedies. 
COMEDY',  s.  [fomtdia,  Lat.]  A dramatkk  repre 

sen lat ion  of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 
COMELINESS,  t.  [from  coateiy.]  Grace; 
ty  ;  dignity. 

4  Decent :  according  to  propriety.  Skakespeart. 
COMELY, ad.  [from  tbe  adjective.]  Handsome- 
rate  fully.  Atckam . 

$.  [from  come.]  One  that  cornea.  Bacon. 
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;  an  actress 
Came/en. 
Peacham. 


COM 

CO  MKT,  s.  [amtu,  Latin,  a  hairy  star.]  A 
heavenly  body  in  the  planetary  region  appear- 
ing suddenly,  and  again  disappearing,  toatrti, 
popularly  called  blazing  stars,  are  dittinguiehed 


from  other  stars  by  a  long  train  or  tail  of  light, 
always  opposite  to  the  sun.  Craikaw. 
COMETAKY,  1  [from  comet.]  Relating  to  a 
COMETICK.  I  comet.  Chcyne. 
COMETOGRAPHY,*  s.  [esfufc,  a  comet,  and 
,  to  write.]  A  treatise  or  discretion  of 


COMFIT,  s.  [from  eea/eel.]  A  dry 

any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar, 
and  dried.  Hndibrat. 

To  COMFIT,  ».  a.  To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 

Cowley. 

COM  FIT  I 'RE,  i.    Sweetmeat  Donne. 
To  COMFORT,  e.  a.  [evmforto,  Lat.] 
I  To  strengthen ;  to  enliven  .  to  invigorate.  Bo. 
9 To  console;  to  strengthen  the  mind  under 

calamity. 
COMFORT,  •.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Support ;  assistance  ;  countenance. 
1  Consolation  ;  support  undc 
|er. 

3  That  which  gives  consolation. 
COM  FORT  ABLE,  a.  [from  com/ort.] 

1  Receiving  comfort :  not  in  use.  Skakerpemre. 

9  Admitting  comfort.  Soutk. 

9  Dispensing  comfort.  Drya>n. 
COMFORTABLY,  ad.   In  a  comfortable  man- 
ner:  with  cheerfulness.  Hammond. 
COMFORTER,  $.  [from  comfort.') 

I  One  that  administers  consolation  in  m  it  for- 


9  The  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. 

COMFORTLESS,  o.  [from  comfort.] 
comfort. 

COMFREY,  i.  [com/rie,  Fr.]  A  plant. 
COMICAL,  a.  [rosttau,  Lat.] 

l  Raising  mirth;  merry  ;  diverting.      Dry  den. 

i  Relating  to  comedy  ;  befitting  comedy. 


Afilt'on. 


COMICALLY,  ad. 
I  In  such  a  manner  as  raises  mirth. 
9  In  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
COMICALNESS,  i.  The  quality  of  being  comi- 

cal :  the  power  of  raising  mirth. 
CO  MICK,  a.  [cvmicu,  Lat.  comic**,  Fr.] 
I  Relating  to  comedy. 
9  Raiting  mirth. 
COMING,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
l  The  act  of  coming ;  approach.  Milton. 
9  The  state  of  being  come ;  arrival.  Locke. 
COMING-IN,  s.  Revenue;  income.  Shakespeare. 
COMING,  part.  a.  [from  come.] 
1  Fond ;  forward  ;  ready  to  come.  Pope. 
9  Future  ;  yet  to  come.  Bottommon. 
COMITlAUo.  rcomirio.  LatJ  Relating  to  tbe 

assemblies  of  the  people  of  Some. 
COMITY,  s.  [comitoM,  Lat.]  Courtesy ;  civility. 
COMMA,  i.  [soMfMa.]  The  point  (.)  which  notes 

s,  and  order  of  con- 


the  distinction  of  clauses, 
st nation,  In  the  sentence.  Pope. 
To  COMMA'CULATB.*  e.  a.  [con  with  macula  to 
stain,  Lat.]  To  pollute.  Atk. 
To  COMMA'S  D,  9.  a.  [commander,  Fr.] 
I  To  govern  ;  to  give  orders  to.    Decay  of  Piety. 
9  To  order ;  to  direct  to  be  done.  Skaketpeare. 
9  To  have  in  power.  ,  Coy. 


4  To  overlook ;  to  have  to  subject  as  that  it  may 
be  seen  or  annoyed.  Milton. 

To  COM  MA'ND,  v.  a.  To  have  the  supreme  au. 
thoritv.  South. 


thority. 

COM  MA'ND,  ».  [fram  the  verb.] 
I  The  right  of  commanding  ;  power ;  supn 

authority.  Waller. 
9  Cogent  authority  ;  despotism.  Locke. 

3  The  act  of  commanding ;  the  mandate  uttered  , 
order  given.  Taylor. 

4  The  power  of  overlooking.  ,  Dryden. 
COM  MA'ND  ANT,*  ».  [Fr.]  The  chief  military 

commander  of  a  place.  Burke. 
COMMA'NDER,  i.  [from  commoad.] 
l  He  that  has  the  supreme  authority ;  a  general ; 
a  leader;  a  chief.  Clarendon, 
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tnal- 


e  A  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great 

let. 

5  An  instrument  of  surgery.  IVttrrnan. 
COMMA'NPKRY,  «.   /from  commnn.f.]    A  body 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  tame 
nation. 

COMMA'NDMflNT,  s.  [com mand meat,  Fr.] 
1  Mandate;  coram  tnd  ;  order  ;  precrpi. 
9  Authority  ;  coactive  power.  Shakttpeare. 
3  By  way  of  eminence,  the  precepU  of  the  deca- 
logue give n  by  God  to  Moses.  F.Jodui. 
COMM  VN  DRESS,  s.   A  woman  vested  with  su- 
preme authority.  Hooktr. 
COMM ATE'R  1 A L,  a.  [from  eon  and  materia,  L.] 
Consisting  of  the  same  matter  with  another. 

Uacon. 

COM  MATERIALITY,  s.   Participation  «>f  the 

same  matter. 
COMMELINE,  s.  {cvmrntlma,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
COMME'MORABLE,  a.     [from  commemorate.] 
'     Deserving  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
To  COMMEMORATE,  v.  a.   [con  and  memmo, 

Lat.]   To  preserve  the  memory  by  some  pub- 

lick  act.  Fiddei. 
COMMEMORATION,  «.    [from  commemorate.] 

An  act  of  nublick  celebration.  Taylor. 
COM  MELIORATIVE,  a.   [from  commemorate.] 

Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing. 

Atterbury. 

To  COMME'NCE,  e.  n.  [eummeiscer,  Fr.] 
I  To  begin  ;  to  take  beginning.  Rogert. 
9  To  take  a  new  character.  Pupe. 
To  COMME'NCE,  v.  a.    To  begin;  to  make  a 
beginning  of.  Shaketpeare. 
COMMENCEMENT,  s.  [from  com me»ce.]  Be- 
ginning date.  KWioard. 
To  COMM  E'N  D.  ».  n.  [cvmmendo,  Lat.] 
I  To  lepresent  as  worthy  of  notice,  retard,  or 
kindness  ;  to  recommend.  Knollet. 
9  To  deliver  up  with  confidence.  Luke. 

3  To  mention  with  approbation.    .  Cowley. 

4  To  recommend  to  remembrance.  Shaketpeare. 
b  To  produce  to  favourable  notice.  Dryden. 

COMME'ND.f.    Commendation.  Shakespeare. 

COM  ME'ND ABLE,  a.  [from  commend.]  Laud, 
able  ;  worthv  of  praise.  liucon. 

COMM  E'N  DABLY,  ad.  [from  commenrfafc/e  ] 
Laudably  \  in  a  manner  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Coreir. 

COMME'NDAM,  t.  [commends,  low  Latin.]  A 
benefice,  which,  being  void,  it  commended  to 
•  the  charge  and  care  of  s«me  sufficient  clerk, 
to  be  supplied  until  it  be  provided  of  a  pastur. 

COMME'NDATARY,  s.  [from  commendaav]  One 
who  holds  a  living  in  commendain. 

COMMENDATION,  s.  [from  comme*/.] 

1  Recommendation ;  favourable  representation. 

Uacon. 

2  Praise ;  declaration  of  esteem.  Dryden. 
J  Message  of  love.  Shaketpeure. 

COMME'NDATORY,  o.  [from  commend.}  Fa- 
vourably  representative;  containing  praise. 

COMME'NDER,  i.  [from  commend  ]  Preiser. 

COMMENSA'LITY,  s.  [commentate,  Lat.]  Fel- 
lowship  of  Ublei  the  custom  of  eating  to- 
gether. Brown. 

COMMENSURABI'LITY.  s.  [from  com  menu  ro- 
ole.]  Capacity  of  being  compared  with  an- 
other, as  to  the  measure ;  or  of  being  measured 
by  another.  Brown. 

COM  ME'N.SURABLE,  a.  [con  and  mentura,  Lat.] 
Reducible  to  some  common  measure :  as,  a 
vard  and  a  foot  are  measured  by  an  inch. 

COM  ME'NSURABLEN ESS,  s.  Commensurabi- 
lity  t  proportion.  Hale. 

To  COM  MK'NSU  RATE,  e.  a.  [con  and  merutrro, 
Lat.]   To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 


COMM  E'NSURATB,  «.  (from  the  verb.] 
I  Reducible  to  some  common  measure. 
9  Eotial ;  uroporiionable  to  each  other.  Ttllot. 
CO M  M E'N  SURATELY,  ad.   With  the  capac.ty 
of  measuring,  or  being  measured,  by  some 
other  thing.  Holder. 
COMM  E'NSURATEN  ESS,*  t.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  commensurate. 

US 


COM 

COM M EN S URATI O N ,  «.  [from  commensurate.) 
Ri-durtion  of  tome  things  to  aome  common 
measure  i  proportion. 
To  COMMENT,  c.  n.  [commesitor,  Laf.] 
1  T<>  annotate,  to  write  notes  upon  an  author; 

to  expound  ;  tn  explain.  Herbert. 
9  To  make  remarks.  Shok^tprare. 
CO'MMENT,  s.   Annotations  on  an  author; 

notes  ;  exposition  ;  remarks.  Hammond. 
COMMENTARY.*,  [commentarias,  Ut.] 
I  An  exposition;  book  of  annotations  or  re- 
marks. Kirn?  Charlet. 
9  Narrative  in  familiar  manner.  Adduon. 
COMMENTATOR,*,    [from  cvmmevt  ]  Expo- 
si'or ;  annntator.  Dryden, 
COMM  E'N  TER,  *.   [from  comment.]     An  ex- 
plainer ;  »n  annotator.  Donne. 
COMMENTITIOUS,  a.  [commenlititu,  Lat.]  In- 
vented ;  factitious;  imaginary.  Glantille. 
COMMERCE,  i.  [commercinm,  Lat.] 
I  Intercourse;  exchange  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other; trader  trafhek.  Locke. 
9  Common  or  familiar  intercourse.  Adduon. 
To  COMME'RCE,  v.  n. 
iTotraffick.  Raleigh. 
9  To  hold  intercourse  with.  MxUon. 
COMMERCIAL,  a.  [from  commerce.]  Relating 

to  commerce  or  tramck. 
To  COM  MIGRATE,  v.  n.  [con  and  migro,  Lat.] 
To  remove  in  a  body,  or  by  consent,  from  one 
country  tn  another. 
COM  MIGRATION,  s.  [from  commigrate. ]  A  re- 
moval of  a  body  of  people  from  one  country 
to  another.  ff'oodicaru*. 
COMMINATION,  s.  [comminario,  Lat.] 
I  A  threat ;  a  denunciation  of  punishment,  or  of 
vengeance.  Decay  </  Hietg, 

9  The  recital  of  God's  threatening,  on  stated 

CoIvTmVnATORY,  a.  [from  i 

nunciatory;  threatening. 
To  COMMI'NGLE.r.  u.  [rommitceo,  Lat.]  To  mix 

into  one  mass  ;  to  mix  ;  tn  blend.  SAaAn/teare. 
To  COMMI'NGLE,  v.  n.   To  unite  one  with  an- 
other. Bacon. 
COMMINU'IBLE.  a.  [from  comminute.]  Fragi- 

ble;  reducible  to  powder.  Broun. 
To  COMMINUTE,  r.«.  [commisao,  Latin.]  To 

grind  ;  to  uulveriie.  Hacvn. 
COMMINUTION,  *•  [from  comminatr.] 
I  The  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts;  pulvcri- 

aatlon.  Bentlcv. 
9  Attenuation.  Bacon. 
COM M  I'SERABLE,  a.  [from  commiserate.]  VVor- 

i  hy  of  companion  ;  pitiable.  Bacon. 
To  COM  MI'SE RATE,  v.  a.   [con  and  miiereur. 

|jn.J  T»  pity  ;  io  compassionate.  Locke. 
COMMISERATION,    ».     [from  commiserate.] 

Pity  ;  c»mi»a«sinn  :  tenderness.  Hocker. 
COMMI'SERATIVELV,*  ad.   Out  of  tompa*. 

sion.  Over  bur  it. 

COMMISSARISHIP.  t.  [fr  ,m  commissary.]  The 

office  of  a  commissary.  Aylxtfe. 
COMMISSARY,  t.   [commutartnt,  low  L*t.] 
I  An  officer  made  occasionally  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose ;  a  delegate;  a  deputy, 
i  An  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an  army,  and 

regul«te«  the  procurntiru  of  provision.  Prior. 
COMMISSION,  *.  [cuntmuiio,  low  Lat.] 
I  The  act  o(  intrusting  any  thing. 
9  A  trust  .  a  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  h«ld, 

or  authority  exercised.  Shaketpeare. 

3  A  warrant  by  which  a  military  officer  is  con- 
stituted. AW/e,. 

4  Charge;  mandate:  office.  Aft/ion. 

5  Act  of  committing  a  crime;  perpetration. 

Smith. 

fi  A  number  of  people  joined  in  a  trust  or  office. 

7  The  state  of  that  which  is  intrusted  to  a  num. 
ber  of  joint  officers :  as,  the  great  seal  was  put 
into  commission. 

8  The  order  by  which  a  factor  trades  for  another 
person. 

To  COM  MI'S*  I  ON.  v.  a. 
1  To  empower;  to  appoint. 
8  To  send  with  mandate  or  authority. 
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To  COM  M  I'SSION  ATE,  v.  «.  To 

to  empower  :  noc  in 
COM  M I'SSION  ER,  «. 

rant  of  authority. 
COMMl'SSURB,  t.   [commissure,  Lat.J    Joint > 

a  place  where  one  part  ia  joined  to  *nolh^J^ 

To  COM  MIT,  »• «.  [coaswdlto,  Ut.]   

I  To  intrust ;  to  give  in  trust.  Skakerpeare 
«  To  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe.  Dryden 

3  To  send  to  prison  ;  to  imprison.      t  WWMW 

4  To  perpetrate;  to  do  a  fault.  Clarendon. 
COMMITMENT.     [froth  MMtt.] 

1  Act  of  tending  to  prison. 
*  An  order  for  tending  to  prison. 
COMMITTEE,  t.   [from  commit.]     Those  to 
wuom  tl»e  consideration  or  ordering  of  any 
matter  it  referred.  OUMU. 
tOMMITTEK.  «.  [from  commit.]    Perpetrator  j 


he  that  commilt. 
C0MM1TTIBLE,  a.   [from  commit.] 

be  committed. 
Tt  COMMI  X.  «.«. 

tie »  to  blend. 
fOMMI'XION,  »# 
COMMt'XTION,  ) 

ingredients. 
COMMPXTURE,  t.  , 
l  The  act  of  mingling ;  the  state  of 

gled;  incorporation, 
■i  The  out  formed  by  mincl 

composition;  compoun 
COMMODE,  *.[Fr.]  The 


South, 
Liable  to 
Brown. 
I. at  .]   To  min- 
Sere  to*. 

[from  romrnii.]  Mixture  | 
incorporation  of  different 

St 

[from  commix.] 

m  lo- 
in. 

ent  things 
Wot  ton, 
of  women, 
Graarille. 

COMMODIOUS,  a.  [commadas,  Ut.] 

t  Convenient!  suitable  ;  fit; 

•J  Usefol  ;  suited  to  wants  or 
COMMODIOL'SLY,  od. 

I  Conveniently. 

ft  Without  uneasiness. 

S  Suitably  to  a  certain  purpose 
C0MMODI0LSNESS,  s.  [fr< 

Convenience}  advantage. 
COM  MODITY,  s.  [commodiiaa,  Ut.] 

l  Interest ;  advantage  -,  profit 

a  Convenience ;  particular 

CO M M O IX>R $n  [corrupted  from  the  Spanish 
comendador.]    The  captain  who  commands  a 
squadron  of  ships. 
COMMON,*-  [communis,  Ut.] 
I  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one.  _//0, 
ft  Having  no  possessor  or  owner. 

3  Vulgar ;  mean  ;  easy  to  be  had.  i?.vi" 

4  Publick ;  serving  the  use  of  all.  Addi$on 
>  Of  no  rank ;  mean.  Shakrtpeare 
•  Frequent  ;  usual ;  ordinary.  Clarendon. 
7  Prostitute.  Spectator 
e  Such  verts  as  signify  both  action  and  |>a**i<m 

are  called  common  ;  as,  asptmor,  I  de*px*>,  or 
am  despised  :  and  also  such  n 
masculine  and  feminine  ;  as,  r 
COMMON,!,  [from  the  adj.]   An  open  ground 
equally  used  by  many  persons.  ^Vi.' 
COMMON,  ad.   Commonly  ;  ordinarily.  Skak. 
/a COMMON.  .  . 

1  Equally  lobe  participated  by  a  certain  num- 
ber. Locke. 
»  Equally  with  another ;  indiscriminately. 
To  COMMON,  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.]   To  have 
■  right  with  others  in  some  common 


Kotu.] 
Temple. 

Hooker. 
Sidney. 
Locke. 


Milton. 


ground 
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feeding  on  a  common  ,  the  joint  right  of  using 
any  thing  in  common  with  othert. 
COMMONALTY,  s.  rcommnnaet«*,  Fr.] 
l  The  common  people, 
ft  The  bulk  of  mankind. 
COMMONER,  i.  [from  common.] 
I  One  of  the  common  people i  a  man  of  low 
rank.  Addnon. 
ft  A  man  not  noble.  Prior. 

3  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Sw\ft. 

4  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 

3  A  student  of  the  second  rank  at  the  university 
of  Oxford. 

fl  A  prostitute.  Shaknptare. 
COM  MONITION,  *.  [commomtio,  Ut.]  Advice; 

warning;  instruction. 
COM  MON LY,  od.  [from  common  ]  Frequently } 
usually;  ordinarily.  Temple. 
CO  M  M  ON  N  ESS,  *.  [from  common.] 
I  Equal  participation  among  many.  Gov.  of  the  T. 
ft  Frequent  occurrence;  frequency.  Swift. 
To  COM  MON  PLA'CE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  ge- 
neral heaeu.  Felloe. 
COMMONPLA'CE-BOOK,  «.   A  book  in  which 
things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  ge- 
nera" heads.  Taller. 
COMMONS, «.  fc  j 

l  The  vulgar ;  the  lower  people.  Drydea. 
8  The  lower  house  of  parliament,  by  which  the 

People  are  represented.  Shakespeare. 
ood;  fare;  diet.  Swift. 
COM  MON  WE' A  L,      \  s.    [from  common  and 
CO M  M ON  WE' A  LTH,  J    weal,  or  veaf 
I  A  polity  ;  an  established  form  of  civil  life. 

Hooker. 

ft  The  publick  ;  the  general  body  of  the  people. 

Shakapeare. 

3  A  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  it 
lodged  in  the  people ;  a  republic.  Temple. 
CO'  MM  OR  A  N  CE,  Is.  [from  eommonwt]  Dwell- 
COMMORANCY,  )      ing;  habitation;  abode; 

residence.  «■**. 
COMMORANT,  e.  (commerans,  Ut  ]  Resident ; 

dwelling;  inhabiting.  Ayl\p*. 
COM  MORATION,*  s.  [from  commoranl.]    A  re- 
sidence  t  an  abiding  in  the  tame  place.  A.'.. 
COMMOTION,  ».  [commolio,  Ut.] 
I  Tumult;  disturbance,  combustion.  Luke. 
ft  Perturbation ;  disorder,  of  mind  ;  beati  agita- 
tion. Clarendon. 
3  Disturbance ;  restletanets.  WWemrd. 
COM  MOTION  ER,  s.  [from  commotion.]    A  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  :  not  in  use.  Hayward. 
To  COM  MOVE,  a.  a.  [commoreo,  Lat  ]   To  dis- 
turbj  to  unsettle:  not  used.  7nomp$oa. 
7b  COMMU'NE,  e.  ■.    [cxmmunico,  Ut.]  To 
converse ;  to  impart  seiltiments  mutually. 

Spent  er. 

COMMUNICABI'LITY,  »  [from  communicaMe.] 
The  quality  of  being  communicable ;  capabi- 
lity to  be  imparted. 

imV- 


The  quality  of  being 
lity  to  be  imparted. 
COMMU'NICABLE.n.  [from  commanicale  ] 

.     ^b.  a   .S  —  _     m*r 


u?MMON  LAW.    Customs  which  have,  by 
lone  prescription,  obtained  the  force  of  laws ; 
distinguished  from  the  statute  law,  which  r- 
ilt  authority  to  actt  of  parliament. 
COMMON  LAWYER,*  s.   One  verted  in  the 
common  law.  Spelman. 
COMMON  PLEAS.  The  king's  court  now  held 
in  Westminster-hall,  but  anciently  moveable. 
All  civil  causes,  both  real  and  personal,  are,  or 
ly,  tried  in  tbla  court,  according 
laws  of  the  realm 


COMMONABLE,  a.  [from 

held  common. 
COMMONAGE,  t.  [from 

119 


Cowell. 

i.]   What  it 
Bacon. 

,]  The  right  of 


iTta'taaWtoOMM  the  common  potte*»ionof 
more  than  one.  Hooker. 
1  That  may  be  recounted.  M-i'on* 
S  That  may  be  imparted.  iwtiiotj. 
COMMU«NICABLENESS,*«.  [from  commantctt- 

Me.]  Communicabiliry. 
COMMU'NICANT,  $■  [from  comtnumcaie.]  Une 
who  is  present,  —  a  worshipper,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Urd't  Supper ;  one  who  partici- 
pates  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  Hooker . 

To  COMML'NICATE.  v.  a.  [communtco,  Lat.] 
I  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own  power  j 
to  bestow.  Taylor. 
ft  To  reveal ;  to  impart  knowledge.  Clarendon. 
ToCOMMU'NICATE,r.u 
I  To  partake  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  T«y>r. 
a  To  nave  something  in  common  with  another. 

Arhuthnot. 

COMMUNICATION, «.  [from  communicate.] 
I  The  act  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge. 
«  Common  boundary  or  inlet.  Jrbuthnnt. 

3  Interchange  of  knowledge. 

4  Conference ;  conversation. 
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COMMUNICATIVE,  a.  [from 
Inclined  to  make  advantages 

of  benefit!  or  knowledge. 
COMMUNICATIVENESS,  *. 

being  communicative. 
COMMUNION.*,  [commanto,  Ut.] 
I  Intercourse  ;  fellowship;  common 


ion  ; 
fivuker. 
of  the 


3  A  common' or  publick  act.  RaJnek. 

4  Union  in  the  common  worship  of  any  church. 


COMMUNITY,  «•  [commumt<u.  Uf.l 
1  The  commonwealth  ;  the  body  politick.  Alt. 
ft  Common  possession.  Ijxke. 
3  Frequency  ;  commonness  :  not  used.  Shak. 
COMMUTARI'LITY,  s.  [from  fommulaMe.]  The 

quality  of  being  capable  of  exchange. 
COM  MUTABLE,  a.  [from  commute.]  That  may 

be  exchanged  for  something  else. 
COMMUTATION,  s.  [from  commate.] 
I  Change  ;  alteration. 
S  Exchange  ;  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  an- 
other. Ray. 
3  Ransom ;  the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal  fur 
a  pecuniary  punishment.  Broun. 
COMMUTATIVE,  a.  [from  commute.]  Relative 

to  exchange. 
7b  COM  MUTE,  r.  a-  [commute,  Lat.] 
I  To  exchange ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another.  Decay  of  Pxety. 

ft  To  buy  off,  nr  ransom  one  obligation  by  so- 
other. VKstrange. 
To  COM  M  UTE,  *.  n.  To  atone  ;  to  bargain  Tor 
exemption.  South., 
COM  MUTUAL,  a.  [con  and  mutual.]  Mutual) 
reciprocal.  Pope. 
CPMPAf  t,  *.   [pactum  Lat.]    A  contract ;  an 
accord  ,  an  agreement.  SoatA. 
To  COMPA'CT,  e.  a.  [ampiugo  compact  urn,  Lat.] 
1  To  join  together  with  firmness  :  to  unite  close- 
ly; to  consolidate.  Roscommon. 
9  To  make  out  of  something.  Skakespeare, 

3  To  league  with.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  join  together ;  to  bring  into  a  system. 


0 

'•] 


Firmness ; 


Structure  | 
Spenser. 


COMPA'CT,  a.  [ft.mpoctw,  Ut.] 
1  Finn  ;  solid  ;  close  ;  dense.  Nevton. 

8  Composed  ;  consisting.  Afiiton. 

3  Joined  {  held  together.  Peacham. 

4  Brief,  and  well  connected.  Fetton. 
COMPA'CTEDNESS,  s.  [from  compacted.]  Firm- 
ness i  density.  Digby 

COM  PA'CTION,*  s.  [from  compact.]   The  act  of 
being  united  together;  a  union  or  cohesion  of 
parts. 
COMPA'CTLY,  ad. 
1  Closely  ;  densely. 

9  With  neat  joining. 
COMPACTNESS,*,  [from 

closeness ;  density. 
COMPACTURE,*.  [from 

cutnpKpnnation. 
COMPA'GES,  I.  [Lat.]  A  system  of  many  part 

united.  Hay. 
COM  PAGINATION,  •.  [compago,  Ut]  Union  ; 

structure  i  junction,  frrotm. 
COMPANABLENESS, «.  [from  company.]  The 

quality  of  being  a  good  companion  ,  sociable 

ness:  not  in  use.  Sidney. 
COM  PAN  I  ABLE,  a.    [frnm  company.]  Social; 

sociable.  Bacon. 
COMPANION,  s.  [compagnon,  Fr.] 
I  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  converses. 

Prior. 

ft  A  partner  |  an  associate.  Miltom. 

3  A  familiar  term  of  contempt;  a  fellow.  Rai. 
COMPANIONABLE,  a.   [(torn  companion.]  Fit 
for  good  fellowship;  social.  Clarendon . 

COM  FAN  ION  ABLY,  ad.    [from  companionable.] 

In  a  companionable  manner. 
COMPANIONSHIP,  f.  [from  companion.] 

I  Company;  train.  Shakespeare. 

f  Fellowship;  association. 
COMPANY,  i.  lcxmpagnietVt.) 


COM 

1  Persons  assembled  together.  Shakespeare. 
9  An  assembly  of  pleasure.  Bacon. 

3  Persons  considered  as  capable  of  conversation 
and  mutual  entertainment.  Temple, 

4  Conversation;  fellowship.  Gaardiaa. 

5  A  number  of  persons  united  for  the  execution 
of  any  thing ;  a  band.  Dennxs. 

6  Persons  united  in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership. 

7  A  body  corporate ;  a  subordinate  ■ 


8  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  J 

9  To  bear  lompany.  To  keep  company.  To 
pany  ;  lu 


with;  In  be  companion  to. 

Shakupearc. 

To  COMPANY,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  ac- 

compauy  ;  'o  1m*  a*>ociato!  with.  Shakespeare. 
To  COM PANY,  r.  a.    To  associate  one's  self 

with.  Corta(*M«f. 
COM  PARABLE,  a.  [from  compare.]    Worthy  to 

be  compared  i  of  equal  regard.  Addison. 
COMPARABLY,  ad.   [from  comncroWe.j  Inn 

manner  worthy  to  be  compared.  If'etton. 
COMPA'RAIES...   [from  compart.]    In  logick, 

the  two  things  compared  to  one  another. 
COMPARATIVE,  a.  [compara/iras,  Ut.] 
I  Estimated  by  comparison ;  not  absolute;  not 

Bwitive.  Hentley. 
aving  the  power  of  comparing.  Glanvilue. 
3  (In  grammar.)   The  comparative  degree  .ex- 
presses more  of  any  quantity  in  one  thing  than 
in  another  :  as,  the  right  hand  is  the  stronger. 
COMPARATIVELY,  o£  [from  companies  J  In 
a  state  of  comparison;  according  to 
made  by  comparison. 
To  COMPARE,  e.  n.  (cm 
1  To  make  one  thing  the  measure  < 


of  another :  to 


8  To  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 
COMPARE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Comparative  estimate;  comparison.  Suckling. 

9  Simile  ;  similitude.  Shakespeare. 
COMPARISON.  •.  [ovmporaisoa,  Fr  ] 

I  The  act  of  comparing.  Grew. 
9  The  state  of  being  compared.  Lock*. 
3  A  comparative  estimate.  Tillotson. 


4  A  simile  in  writing  or  speaking.  Shakespeare, 
b  (In  grammar.)  The  formation  of  an  adjective 


through  its  various  degrees  of  signification : 
as,  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 
To  COMPA'RT,  v.  a.  [compartir,  Fr.]  To  divide ; 
to  mark  out  a  general  design  into  its  various 
parts  or  subdivitions.  Wotton. 
CO  M  PA'RTM  ENT,  s.  [rom/mrtinent,  Fr.]    A  di- 
vision of  s  picture,  or  design.  Pope. 
COM  PARTITION,  s.  [from  compart.] 
I  The  act  of  comparting  or  dividing.  Wotton. 
9  The  parts  marked  out,  or  separated;  a  »<  pa- 
rate  part.  Wotton. 
COMPARTMENT,  s.   [compartment,  Fr.]  Di- 
vision |  separate  part  of  a  design. 
To  COMPASS*  r.  a.  [cornposser,  Fr.] 
I  To  encircle  ;  to  environ ;  to  surround. 
9  To  walk  round  any  thing.  Diyden, 

3  To  beleaguer ;  to  besiege.  Lake. 

4  To  grasp;  to  enclose  in  the  arms. 

s  To  obtain ;  to  procure ;  to  attain.  Pope. 
6  To  take  measures  preparatoiy  to  any  thing  :  as* 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 
CO'MPASS,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Circle  ;  round.  Shakespeare. 
9  Extent ;  reach  ;  grasp.  South. 

3  Spare;  room  ;  limits.  Allerbury. 

4  E  . closure  ;  circumference.  MUton. 
b  A  departure  from  the  right  line ;  an  indirect 

advance. 

6  Moderate  space ;  moderation  ;  due  limits. 

Davies. 

7  The  power  of  the  voice  to  express  the  notes  of 
musick.  Dry  den. 

8  The  instrument  with  which  circles  are  drawn  ; 
generally  compasses.  Surtft. 

oThe  instrument  composed  of  a  needle  and 
card,  whereby  mariners  steer.     King  Chariot. 
COM  PASSION,  f.  [compassion,  Fr.]    Pity ;  com- 
'  hi  ;  painful  sympathy.  Drydra. 


COM 

J  a  COM  PA/SSI  ON.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 1  To 
pitr  ;  to  com m iterate.  Skakenxart. 

COMPANIONATE,  o.  [from  ampairion.1  In- 
clined to  pity ;  merciful;  tender.  South. 

To  COMPANIONATE,  r.  o.  [from  the  noon.] 
Toptry:  h»  comm iterate.  Raleigh. 

COM  PVSSION  ATELY,  od.[from  compassionate.] 
Mercifully  ;  tenderly.  Clarendon. 

COM  PATE' KNITY,  *.  [ro»  andpaiemi.«.  Ut.] 
The  relation  of  godfather  lo  the  person  for 
whom  he  answers.  Darin. 

COMPATIBILITY,  s.  [from  compatible.]  Con- 
ahu m  j)  i  tbe  power  of  coexisting  with  some- 
thing rUe  :  agreement  with  any  thing. 

COMPATIBLE,  a.  [corrupted,  by  pronunciation, 

from  competxbUA 
I  Suitable  to ;  fit  for ;  consistent  with.  H*le. 
I  Consistent;  congruous)  agreeable.  Broome. 

COMPATIBLENESS,  a.  Consistency;  agree- 
ment with  any  thing. 

COMPATIBLY^  ad.  Titly;  suitably. 

COM  PATIENT,  a.  [con  and  potior,  Lat.]  Suf- 
fering totether. 

COMPATRIOT,*,  [con  and  patrxa,  Lat  ]  One 
of  the  same  country.  Drummond. 

COMPE'ER,  s.  [compar,  Lat.]  Equal;  compa- 
nion: coHemrue ;  associate.  Phxlipt. 

To  COMPE'ER,  r.  a.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to  mate. 

Shakespeare. 

To  COMPE'L, ».  a.  [comptUo,  Ut.] 
I  To  force  to  tome  act ;  to  oblige ;  to  constrain  ; 


COM 


to  urge  irresistibly.  Clarendon. 
t  To  uke  by  force  or  violence.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  seixe ;  to  overpower.  Dryden. 
COMPE'LLABLE,  a.  [from  compel.}    That  may 


COMPELLATION,  s.  [from  compeUo,  Ut.l  The 
trvle  of  address.  Dmppa. 

COMPE'LLER,  s.  [from  compel.]  He  that  forces 
another. 

COM  PEN  D,  i.  [compendium,  Lat.]  Abridgment; 
summary  -,  epitome.  Wiitll. 

COMPENDIA  RIO  IS,  a  [ccmpendiariuM,  Ut.] 
Shorty  contracted ;  summary. 

C0MPEND1OSITY,  «.  [from  compendia*.*.] 
Shortness ;  contracted  brevity. 

COMPE'NDIOCS,  a.  [fromcoi 
summary;  comprehensive. 

COMPE'NTWHJSLY.ad.  Shortly;  summarily 
in  epitome.  Hooker. 

COMPE'NDIOUSNESS,  •.  [from  compendious.] 
Shortness ;  brevity.  Bentley. 

COMP&NDWM,  a.  [Ut.]  Abridgment;  sum- 
mary ;  brevlate.  Wat  it. 

COMPENSABLE,  a.  [from  compensate.]  That 
may  be  recompensed. 

Ts  COM  PDNSATE,  e.  a.  [rompmso,  Utin.]  To 
recompense;  to  counterbalance;  to  counter- 
vail ;  to  make  amends  for.  Prior. 

COMPENSATION,  «.  [from  rowpcnsafe.]  Re- 
compense ;  something  equivalent.  Dryden. 

COMPENSATIVE,  a.  [from  compensate]  Such 
as  compensates  or  countervails. 

To  CO M PE'N 5E,  v.  a.  [eontpenso,  Ut.]  To  com- 
pensate }  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  recompense. 

Bacon. 

To  COM  PERE'N  DIN  ATE,  r.  a.  [compereudino, 

Lat.  1   T<>  delay. 
COM  PERENDI  NATION,  *.  [from 

*ete.l    Delay;  dilatorlneas. 
COM  PERE'N  D  INOUS,*  o.  [from 

swte.J  Tending  to  delay  ;  deferring. 
COMPETENCE,  I  .  r-  m  rMnm^ml  i 
COMPETENCY.  J     1  competent.} 

I  Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  tnficient, 
without  superfluity.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

»  A  fortune  equal  to  the  conveniences  of  life. 

1  The  power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or  court,  for 

taking  cognisance  of  nn  affair. 
COMPETENT,  a.  [competent,  Ut.] 

1  Suitable;  fit;  adequate. 

8  Adapted  to  any  purpose  without  defect  or  su- 
perfluity. Hooker, 

i  Reasonable  ;  moderate.  Alter  bury. 

«  Qualified ;  fit.  Gov,  of t he  Toajrue. 

>  Consistent  with ;  incident  lo. 
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CO'MPETENTLY, ad.  [from. 
I  Adequately  ;  properly.  Bentley. 
9  Reasonably;  moderately.  Wotton. 
COMPETIBLE.  a.  [cowpetu,  Ut.]    Suitable  to; 

continent  with.  Hammond. 
COMPETIBLENESS,  •.  [from  cvmpetible.]  Suit. 

ablrneat ;  fitness. 
COM  PETITION.  «.  [con  and pehlio,  Ut.] 
I  Rivalry  ;  contest.  Robert. 

*  Claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing.  Bacon 
COMPETITOR,  i.  [con  and  pernor,  Ut.] 

I  A  rival.  Rogers. 

9  An  opponent.  Shah 
COMPILATION,  t.  [from  eomfnU,,  Ut.] 

I  A  collection  from  various  authors. 

9  An  assemblage  ;  a  coacervation.  Woodward. 
COMPILATOR,*  s.   [from  compile.]  A 

ToCOMPI'LE.e.a.  [compilo,  Ut.] 
1  To  draw  up  from  various  authors. 

*  To  write :  t 
3  To  contain  ;  to  < 

COMPI'LEMEN  T.  s.  [from  compile.]  Coacerva- 
tion :  the  act  of  heaping  up.  Wotton. 

COMPl'LER,  s.   [from  romptfe.]    A  collector; 

one  who  frames  a  composition  from  various 

■utlmrs.  Svift. 

COMPLA'CENCE,  1  r««»W.iia  i...  i 
COMPLA'CENCY,  /  *'  L«»»»P*««ria,  low  Lat.J 

I  Pleasure;  satisfaction;  gratification.  South. 
9  The  cause  of  pleasure ;  joy.  Miltom. 
3  Civility  ;  complaisance.  Clarendon. 
COMPLA'CENT,  a.   (coatptoceas,  Ut.]  Civil; 

affable;  soft;  complaisant. 
To  COMPLA'IN,  r.  m.  {cvmplaindrt,  Fr.] 
I  To  mention  with  sorrow  or  resentment ;  to 
murmur ;  to  lament.  Dryden. 
9  To  inform  against.  Shakespeare. 
7*  COMPLA'IN,  *.  a.  To  lament ;  to  bewail. 

Dryden. 

COMPLA'IN  ANT,  t.  [from  complain.]    One  who 
urges  a  suit  against  another.  Colker. 
COMPLA'IN  ER,  a.   One  who  complains;  a  la- 
menter ;  a  murmurer.  (Jov.  of  Tongue. 

COMPLA'INT.s.  [complaint,  Fr.] 
I  Representation  of  paint  or  injuries.  Job. 
9  The  caute  or  subject  of  complaint.  Swj/t. 

3  A  malady  ;  a  disease.  Ar  but  knot. 

4  Remonstrance  against.  Shakespeare. 
COMPLAISA'NCE,*.   [cvsapbriseace,  Fr  ]  Civi- 
lity; desire  of  pleating  ;  act  of  adulation.  Dr. 

COMPLAISA'NT,  a.    [complaitant,  Fr.]  Civil; 

desirous  to  please.  Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY,  od.   Civilly  ;  with  desire 

to  please;  ceremoniously.  Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS,  s.  [from  complaisant.] 

Civility;  compliance. 
To  COM  PLA' NATE,  1  v.  a.  [from  planus,  Utin.] 
To  COMPLA'NE,     j    To  level ;  to  reduce  to  a 

flat  surface.  Den  ham. 

COMPLEMENT,  s.  [complrmrnlum,  Ut.] 
I  Perfection;  fulness;  completion.  Hooker. 
9  Complete  set .  complete  provision ;  the  full 

Iuantity  or  number.  Prior. 
d«cititious  circumstances;  appendages. Shak. 
COMPLETE,  a.  [compUtus,  Lat.J 
I  Perfect ;  full ;  having  no  defictences.  Hooker. 
9  Finished  ;  ended  ;  concluded.  Prior. 
To  COMPLETE,  ».  a.  [from  the  uoun.]  To  per- 
fect ,  to  Anish.  Walton. 
COMPLETELY,  ad.   [from  complete.]  Fully; 

perfectly.  Swift. 
COMPLVTEMENT,  «.  [comp/ctemeal,  FrJ  The 
act  of  completing.  Dryden. 
COMPLETENESS,  s.  [from  complele.]  Perfeo 

firm  ;  the  state  of  being  complete. 
COMPLETION,  *.  [from  complete.] 
I  Accomplithment ;  art  of  fulfilling.  South. 
9  Utmost  height ;  perfect  state.  Pope. 
COMPLEX,  a.  [coiapleras,  Ut.]  Composite; 

of  many  parts  t  not  simple.  Locke. 
CO»MPLEX,  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  Complica- 
tion ;  collection.  South. 
COMPLE'XEDNESS,  ».  [from  complex.]  Com- 
plication ;  involution  of  many  particularjarts 
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COMPLEXION,..  [< 

I  The  enclosure  or  1 


of  the 


The  invo- 


goats] 

nvolution  of  on*  thing  in 
Mm. 
body. 
Dm  in. 

3  The  comperature  of  the  body.  Dryden. 
COM  PLE'X  ION  AL,  a.  [from  complexion.]  De- 
pending  on  the  o»m plcxion  or  temperament  of 
the  body.  Putdes. 
COM  PLE'X  ION  ALLY.  ad.  By  complexion.  Bro. 
COMPLEXITY,*!.  The  .tale  of  being  complex. 

Bnrke. 

COMPLE'XLY,  ad.  [from  complex.]    In  a  com- 
plex manner;  not  simply. 
COM  PLE'X  NESS,*,  [from  complex.]   The  state 

of  being  complex. 
COM  PLE'X  L'KE,  ».  [fr»m  complex.] 

lotion  of  one  thing  with  other*. 
COMPLIANCE,  «.  [from  complg.] 
1  The  act  of  yielding  to  any  desire  or  demand ; 

according;  lubminmn.  Roaert. 
V  A  disposition  to  yield  to  other*. 
COMPLIANT,  a  [from  umplg.] 
l  Yielding ,  bending, 
t  Civil ,  complaisant. 
To  CO* M PLICATE,  •  o.  [compltco,  Lat.] 
t  To  entangle  one  with  another;  to  join;  to  in- 
volve mutually.  TUlotmn. 
9  To  unite  by  involution  of  part*.  Boyle. 
J  To  form  by  complication ;  to  form  by  the  union 
of  several  part*  into  one  integral.  Locke. 
('COMPLICATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Compound- 

laW, 
]  The 
per- 


HaU. 


ed  of  a  multiplicity  of 
COMPLICATES  ESS,  «. 

Mate  of  being  complicated  . 
plexitv. 

COMPLICATION,  «.  [from  complicate.] 
1  The  act  of  involving  one  thing  in  another. 

8  The  ttate  of  being  involved  wne  in  another. 

mikim. 

3  The  integral  consisting  of  many  thine*  in- 
volved, perplexed,  and  united.  Hum. 

COMPLICE,  *.  [Fr.  from  complex,  Lat.]  One 
who  it  united  with  others  in  an  ill  design ;  a 
confederate.  C/arfudon. 

COMPLI'EB.  *.  [from  comply  ]  A  man  of  an 
easy  temper.  Sw\ft. 

COMPLIMENT.  *.  [compliment,  Fr.]  An  act  or 
expression  of  civility,  usually  understood  to 
mean  less  than  it  declare*.  Stdney. 

To  COMPLIMENT,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
soath  with  expressions  of  respect;  to  flatter; 
to  praise.  Prior. 

To  CO'MPLIMENT.  r.  a.  To  use  ceremonious 
or  adulatory  language.  Pope. 

CoMPLIMB'NTaC,  a.  [from  eompI.m**t.J  Ex- 
pressive  of  respect  or  civility.  Motion. 

COM PLl MENTALLY,  ad.  In  the  nature  of  a 
compliment ;  civilly.  Broome. 

COM PLIM ENTER,  «.  [from  compliment.]  One 
given  to  compliments  ;  a  flatterer. 

COMPLINE,  «.  [compline,  Fr.]  The  last  act  of 
worship  at  night.  Spenser. 

To  CO  M  l  l  .o'H  V.,  r.  a.  [comploro,  Lat.]  To  make 
lamentation  together. 

COM  PLOT,  s.  [Fr.]  A  confederacy  in  some 
secret  crime ;  a  conspiracy.  Shakttpeare. 

To  COM  PLOT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  form 
a  plot    to  con*pire.  Pope. 

COM  PLOTTER, «.  [from  complot.]  A  conspira- 
tor :  one  joined  in  a  plot.  Drydcn. 

To  CO M  PLY',  p.  a^  [compiler,  Fr.]  To  yield  to ; 
to  be  obsequious  to.  Txllotson. 

COMPONENT,  a.  [component,  Lat.]  That  con- 
•titutei  a  compound  body.  Newton. 

To  COM  PORT,  r.  n.  [pomporttr,  Fr.]  To  agree ; 
to  suit.  Donne. 

To  COMPORT,  t>.  *». 
t  To  bear ;  to  endure.  Daniel. 

9  To  behave  ;  to  carry.  Confrere. 
COMPORT,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Behaviour; 

conduct  ;  manner  of  acting.  Taylor. 

COMFORTABLE,  a.  [from  comport.]  Con- 
sistent ;  not  contradictory.  Wotton. 

COM  PORTA  N  (  K,  «.  [from  comport.]  Beha- 
viour ;  gesture  of  ceremony.  Spenser. 


COMPORTMENT,  f.   [from  compart.] 

viour;  mien ;  demeanour. 
To  COMPOSE,     o.  [composer,  Fr.] 
I  To  form  a 

gether. 

9  To^olace  any  thing  in  its  proper 

3  To  dispose ;  to  put  in  the  proper  state  for  any 
purpose.  Clarendon. 

4  To  put  together  a  discourse  or  sentence  ;  to 
write  as  an  author.  Hooker. 

b  To  constitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole.  Halts. 

6  To  calm  ;  to  quiet.  Clarendon. 

7  To  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business.  Duppa. 

8  To  adjust ;  to  settle :  as,  to  compote  a  dtfle 


9  (With  printers.)   To  arrange  the  letters. 
10  [In  musick.)  To  form  a  tune  from  the  dir. 
ferent  muaicat  notes. 


JED,  port.  a. 
ad. 


Calm  ;  serious  i  even  ; 


Calmly;  seriously;  se- 
Clarendon . 
Sedateness  ;  calmnes*  ; 


re  rent  m 
COMPOSI 

sedate. 
COMPOSEDLY, 

dately. 
COM  POSE I)N ESS, 

tranquillity. 
COM  POsER,  s.  [from  compose.] 
I  An  author;  a  writer.  Milton. 
9  He  that  adapt*  the  musick  to  words.  Pmcaom. 
COMPOSITE,  a.  [composite,  Lat.]    The  compo- 
st order  in  architecture  i*  the. last  of  the  nve 
orders  of  columns ;  so  named. because  its  capital 
is  composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  oiders. 


COMPOSITES.*  «.    Medicines  compounded  of 
several  ingredients.  Ash. 
COMPOSITION,  *.  [compofitio,  Lat.] 

V  The  act  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  dis- 
similar parts.  Bacon. 

9  The  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  into  compli- 
cation :  opposed  In  analyst*.  Newton. 

3  A  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  in*, 
dients.  Sw_ 

4 The  date  of  being  compounded ;  union:  con- 
junction; combination.  Halts. 

5  The  arrangement  of  various  figure*  in  a  \ 


6  Written  work.  Ail 

7  Adjustment ;  regulation.  Ben  Jonson. 

8  Compact ;  agreement.  Waller. 

9  The  act  of  discharging  a  debt  by  paying  part; 
the  sum  paid. 

10  Consistency  ;  congruity.  Shakespeare. 

It  (In  grammar.)  The  joining  of  two  words  to- 
gether, or  the  prefixing  a  particle  to  another 
wcrd,  to  augment,  diminish,  or  change  its  sig- 
nification. 

13  A  certain  method  of  demonstration  in 
maticks,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  i 
method,  or  of  resolution. 

COMPOSITIVE,  a.  Compounded;  or  having 
the  power  of  compounding. 

COMPOSITOR.*,  [from  compote.]  He  that  ar- 
range* and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

COM  POSSIBILITY,*  *.  [com  with,  and  pvttttm  to 
be  able,  Lat.]  The  possibility  of  existing  to* 
geiher.  Scott. 

COM  POSSIBLES,*  «.  pi.  Those  things  which 
are  capable  of  existing  together.  Scotl. 

COMPOS  MENTIS.*  ad.  [enmpo*  bavinf  power, 
and  mentis  of  the  mind,  Lat.]  Of  a  »ound 
mind;  in  the  proper  exercue  of  the  rational 
faculties.  *  Ask. 

COM  POST,  *.  [Fr.]  Manure.  Evelyn. 

To  COM  POST.  r.  a.    To  manute.  Bacon. 

COM  POSTURE,  ».  [from  compost.]  Soil  ;  ma- 
nure :  not  used.  Skaketpcare. 

COMPOSURE, «.  [from  compote.] 
I  The  act  of  composing  or  inditing.  K.  Chariot. 
9  Arrangement ;  combination;  order.  Holder. 
9  The  form  arising  .from  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts. 

4  Frame ;  make. 

5  Adjustment. 

6  Composition  ;  framed  discourse.  Atterbury. 

7  Sedateness ;  calmness  ;  tranquillity.  Milton. 

8  Agreement ;  composition  ;  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. Milton. 
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COM  POT  ATT  ON;  i.  [ccrmpotatio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  drinking  together.  Pkitips. 
To  COM  POL' '  N  D.v.m.    [compomo.  La t .  ] 

I  To  mingle  many  ingredients  together. 

-i  To  form  by  uniting  various  pant.  Boyle. 

3  To  mingle  in  different  positions ;  to  combine. 

Adttisou. 

4  To  form  ooc  word  from  two  or  more  word* : 
as,  day  hi ht,  from  day  and  light.  Ralrigh. 

5 To  compote  bv  being  united.  Shakespeare. 
6  T*  adjust  a  difference  by  tome  recession  from 


T  T«  discharge  a  debt  by  paying  only  part. 
7bCOMPO»CND.  r.  a. 

I  To  enme  to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating 
something  of  the  first  demand.  Dry  fen. 

iTo  bargain  in  the  lump.  Shaketpenre . 

1  To  come  to  terms,  by  granting  something  on 
each  side.  Carew. 

4  T>->  eti ermine  :  not  in  use, 


CO*M POUND,  a.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Formed  out  of  many  ingredients  ;  not  simple. 


1  Composed  of  two  or  more  words.  Pope. 
COMPOUND.  «.  The  mass  formed  by  the  union 

of  many  incredicnta.  South. 
COMPOUNDABLE,  a.   Capable  of  being  com- 

pounded. 

COMPOUNDER,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  One  who  endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms 
of  agreement.  Swift. 
4  A  mingler :  one  who  mixes  bodies. 
Te  COM PREHEN D,  v.  a.    [comprchendo,  Ut.] 
I  To  comprise  -,  to  include.  Dryden. 
1  To  contain  in  the  mind;  to  conceive;  to  un- 
derstand. Wilier. 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.    [nmprthemM,ble,  Fr] 
I  Intelligible  ;  conceivable  Locke. 
t  Possible  to  be  comprised.  Bucxm. 
COMPREHENSIBLY,  ad.   With  great  power 
of  signification  or  understanding ,  with  gteat 
extent  ttf  sen**. 
COM  PRF.H  EN3I0N.  s.    [coas^fceasio,  Lai.] 
1  The  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or  contain- 
ing; inclusion.  Hooker. 
9  Summary  ;  epitome  ;  compendium.  R»gert. 

3  Knowledge;  capacity ;  power  of  the  mind  to 
admit  manv  idea*  at  once.  Dry  den. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  o.    [from  eosapreAewd. J 
1  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand 
many  things  at  once.  Pope. 
I  Having  the  quality  of  comprising  much  ;  com. 

pendious;  extensive.  Sprat. 
COMPREHENSIVELY,  ad.  In  a  comprehensive 

COMPREHENSIVENESS,  s.  The  quality  of  in- 
eluding  much  in  a  few  words  or  narrow  com. 
pas*.  Additon. 
To  COM  PRE'SS,  v.  «.    [compreisas,  Lat.] 
I  To  force  into  a  narrow  compass. 

4  To  embrace.  Pope. 
COMPRESS,  s.    [from  the  verb.]    Bolsters  of 

linen  rags-  Qumcy. 
COMPRESSIBILITY,  «.    [from  compre*«i6Ie.] 

The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by 

Carre  into  a  narrow  compass. 
COMPRESSIBLE,  a.  [from compress.]  Yielding 

to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought 

nearet  to  another.  CAejue. 
COM  PHE'SSIBLENESS,  «.    [from  coaspressiMe.] 

Capability  of  being  pressed  close. 
COMPRESSION.  ».   \compreuto,  Ut.]   The  act 

of  twinging  the  parts  of  any  body  nearer  to 

each  other  bv  violence.  Bacon. 
COM  PRESSURE.*  a.  I  from  compress.]  Having 

a  tendency  to  compress  the  pml>  together.  Ash. 
COM  PRE'SS U  RE,  i.    [from  compress.]   The  act 

or  force  of  the  bodv  pressing  against  another. 

Boyle. 

7s  COMPRINT.  ».  a,  [coasprtaw,  Lat.]  To 
prmt  i  noiher's  copy,  to  the  prejudice  of  thr 
rightful  proprietor.  Philips. 

7#  COMPRISE,  r.  «.  [compris,  Fr.]  To  contain  ; 
to  comprehend  ;  to  include.  Rotcommon. 

COM  PROBATION,  *.    [coatproto,  Ut.]  Proof; 


COMPROMISE,  f.    [compromissum,  Lat.] 
I  A  mutual  promise  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  the  ending  or  their  controversies  to  arbi- 
trators. Cornell. 
«  A  compact  or  bargain  in  which  concessions 
are  made  on  each  side.  Shakespeare 

To  COMPROMISE,  v.  a.    [from  the  nounT] 
I  To  compound  ,  to  adjust  a  compact  by  mutual 

concessions. 
9  To  accord  ;  to  agree.  Shakespeare. 

COMPROMISSORIAL,  a.    [from  ammrZu*.} 
Relating  t..  a  compromise. 

COM  PROVINCIAL,  a.     [con  and  pmnarsai  ] 
Belonging  to  the  same  province.  Ayhjft. 

COMPT,  i.    [compte,  Fr.]     Account ;  compu- 
tation ^reckoning.  Shakespeare. 

To  COMPT,  v.  a.    [compter,  Fr.l    To  compute  ; 
to  number.    We  now  use  To  COL' NT. 

COMPT1BLE,  a.    Accountable;  ready  to  give 
account.  Skaketpearr 

To  COMPTROLL,r.  a.    [properly  ceatroi.]  To 
control  -.  to  overrule;  to  oppose. 

COMPTROLLER,  t.  [from  romptroti.]  Director; 
supervisor.  Temple. 

COMpTROLLERSHIP,  a.    [from  cvmp  trailer.) 
Superintendence.  Carew. 

COMPU'LSATIVB a.  [from compulsive.)  Com- 
pulsive  ;  forcible.  Ask. 

COMPU'LSATIVELY,  ad.   By  constraint  ;  with 
force. 

COMPU'LSATORV.  a.    [compulso,  Ut.]  Hav- 
ing the  force  of  compelling.  S* 

COMPULSION,  a.    {compulsio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  compelling  to  something;  force; 

violence  of  the  agent.  Milton. 
9  The  slate  of  being  compelled.  Hale. 

COMPU'LSIVE.  a.  \c<mpuUer,  Fr.]   Having  the 
power  to  compel ;  forcible.  Swiff. 

CO  M  PL  'LSI  VELY,  ad.    [from  coatpa/sire.]  By 
force ;  by  violence. 

COMPU'LSIVENESS.  ».   Force;  compulsion. 

COMPU'LSORILY,  ad.    [from  compulwry.)  In 
a  forcible  manner ;  by  violence.  Bacon. 

COMPU'LSORY.a.    [eowpaisotre,  Fr.]  Having 
the  power  of  compelling.  Bramhall. 

COMPUNCTION,  i.    [coatpaacHoa.  Fr.] 
1  The  power  of  pricking ;  stimulation ;  irritation. 


8  The  state  of  being  pricked  by  the  conscience  ; 

repentance  s  contrition.  Clarendon. 
COMPUNCTIOUS,  a.  [from  cosapaacfion  ]  Re- 
pentant ;  sorrowful ;  tender.  Shakespeare. 
COMPUNCTIVE,  a.  [from  compuacttOa.]  Caus- 
ing remorse. 
COMPURGATION,  s.  [compurgatw,  LaI.)  The 
practice  of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by 
the  testimony  of  another. 
COMPURGATOR,  s.  [Ut.]  One  who  bears  his 
testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another.  U'oodv. 
COMPUTABLE,  a.    [from  compute.}  Capable 
of  being  numbered.  Hale. 
COMPUTANT,*«.  [from  cowpate.]  An  account- 
ant; one  that  computes.  Ask. 
COMPUTATION,  s.    [from  compare.] 
I  The  act  of  reckoning;  calculation.  Shak. 
«  The  sum  collected  or  settled  by  calculation. 

Adth  to  n . 

To  COMPUTE,  v.  a.  [etmputo,  Ut.]  To  reckon  ; 

to  calculate;  to  count.  Holder. 
COM  PUTE,  s.  [computus,  Ut  ]   Computation ; 

calculation.  Brown. 
COMPUTER,  «.    [from  compute.]  Reckoner; 

accountant  ;  calculator.  Sw\ft. 
COMPUTIST,  s.  [computiste,  Fr.]  Calculator; 

one  skilled  in  computation.  fVotton. 
COMRADE,  s.    [camerade,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  dwells  in  the  same  house  or  chamber. 

Shakespeare. 

i  A  companion ;  a  partner.  nilttm. 
CON,  A  Utin  inseparable  preposition,  which, 

at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies  union  :  as, 

concoars*.  a  running  together. 
CON.    [from  coafra,  against,  Ut.]    A  cant  word 

for  the  negative  side  of  the  question  >  as,  the 

pro*  and  eons. 
To  CON,  v.  a.    [eoartasj,  Ssx.] 
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1  To  know. 

tTo  »mdjr  j  to  commit  to  memory.  Arbuthmt. 
9  To  CON  thanks.  To  thank.         Shakexpeare . 
CONCALIF.VCTORY.*«i.  [cm  with.  andeaiVoefo 

to  make  warm,  I<nt.]  Producing  great  heat. /if*. 
To  CONCA'MKRATE,  r.  a.    [coacaasero,  Lat.] 

To  arch  over  ;  to  vault.  Grew. 
CONCAMERATION.s.  [from  concameratcJ  An 

arch  :  a  vault.  Glanville. 
To  CONCATENATE,  ».  a.    [catena,  Lat.]  To 

link  together. 
CONCATENATION,  s.    [from  concatenate.]  A 

aeries  of  links;  an  uninterrupted  unvanahle 

succession.  South. 
CONCAVATION,  s.    [from  concave.]    The  act 

nf  mnkmg  concave. 
CXVNCAVE,  a.  [cMcartu,  Lat.]  Hollow  without 

angle*  :  opposed  to  convex.  Burnet. 
CONCA'VENESS,  «.  Hnllnwneia. 
CONCA'VITY,  s.   [from  roncare]    Internal  sur- 
face of  a  hollow  spherical  body.  Woodward. 
CONCA'VO  CONCAVE,  a.   Concave,  or  hollow 

on  both  aidea. 
CONCA'VO-CONVEX,  a.    [from  coiware  and 

convex.]    Cdhcave  one  way,  and  convex  the 

other.  Newton. 
CONCA'VOUS.  a.    [concur**,  Lat.]  Concave. 
CONCA'VOUSLY,  ad.    [from  cmcotom.]  With 
,     hollownrss.  Brown. 
To  CONCE'AL,  t.  a.   [amcelo,  Lat.]   To  hide; 

to  keep  secret ;  to  cover.  Pope. 
CONCEA'LABLE.  a.  [from  conceal  ]  Capable  of 

being  com  «-i\lorl.  Brown. 
CONCE'ALEDNESS,  i.  [from  conceal.]  Privacy; 

obscurity. 

COM  I   U.I  R.  i.   [from  conceal.]    He  that  con- 
ceal* anv  thing.  Clarendon. 
CON  CE' ALM  ENT,  s.    [from  caacea/.] 

1  The  act  of  hiding  ;  aecrecy.  Glanville. 

2  The  atate  of  being  hid ;  privacy.  Addi$on. 

3  Hiding- place;  retreat;  cover.  Rogers. 
To  CONCE'DE,  v.  a.    [concede,  Lat.]  To  yield  ; 

to  admit  ;  to  grant.  BentUy. 
CONCE'IT.  a,    [concur,  Fr.] 

1  Conception  ,  thought  ;  idea.  Sidney. 

2  Understanding  ;  readiness  of  apprehemion. 

Wxtdom. 

3  Opinion ;  fancy ;  imagination.  Locke. 

4  Pleasant  fancy  ;  acutenesa.  Shakctpcart. 

5  Sentiment;  striking  thought.  Pope. 

6  Fondness  ;  favourable  opinion.  BentUy. 

7  Oai  of  conceit  with.  No  longer  fond  of.  TiUot. 
To  CONCE'IT,  v.  a.  To  conceive  j  to  imagine ; 

to  believe.  South. 
CONCERTED,  port. «. 
1  Endowed  with  fancy.  K*olles. 
«  Proud;  fond  of  himself;  opinionativc  .  fan- 
taitical.  .  Ft  hon. 

CON  C  E«  1TEDLY,  ad. N  [from  conceited.}  Fanci. 

fully  ;  whimsically.  Donne. 
CONCE'ITEDNESS,  s.    [from  tonceit.]  Pride; 

fondness  of  himself.  Collier. 
CONCE'ITLESS.  a.    [from  eMCetlJ  Stupid; 

without  thought.  Shakespeare. 
CONCEIVABLE,  a.    [from  conceit*.] 
I  That  may  be  imagined  or  thought.  Wilkinson. 
ft  That  may  be  understood  or  believed.  Alter. 
CONCE'IVABLENESS,  «.  [from 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 
CON  CEP  V  ABLY,  ad.    [from  conceu 
conceivable  or  intelligent  manner 
To  CONCE'IVE,  e.  a.    [cowcerorr,  Fr.] 

1  To  admit  into  the  womb ;  to  form  in  the 
womb.  Ptnlvu. 

2  To  form  in  the  mind;  to  imagine.  Jeremiah. 

3  To  comprehend;  to  understand.  Skaketpeare. 

4  To  think;  to  be  of  opinion.  Swift. 
To  CONCE'IVE,  v.  a. 

I  To  think  ,  to  have  an  idea  of.  Watts. 
9  Tu  become  pregnant.  Generis . 

CONCE'IVER.  s.    [from  cMcett*.]    One  that 

understands  or  comprehends. 
CONCE'NT,  :    [concentus,  Lat.] 
1  Concert  of  voice* ;  harmony.  Boom. 
9  Consistency.  AtUrbmru. 
CONCE'NTRANT,*  a.  Belonging  to  those  mcdi- 
124 


conceivable.]    Ia  a 


cines  whose  acids  and  alkalies  are  so  blended 
as  neither  of  them  to  be 


I  'PTACLE.  s.  [c\ 


To  CONCE'NTRATE,  *.  a.  [cvncenlrer,  Fr.)  To 
drive  into  a  narrow  compass.  Arbuthnnt 

CONCENTRATION,  s.  [from  conceafraie.]  Cot- 
lection  into  a  narrow  space  round  the  centre. 

FeacAaaa. 

To  CONCE'NTRE,  ».  a.  [amtentrer,  Fr.]  To 
tend  to  one  common  centre.  Hale, 
To  CONCE'NTRE,  ».  a.  To  direct  or  contract 
toward  one  centre.  Milton 
CONCF.'NTRICAL,1a.  [conccntccut,  Lat.]  Hav- 
CONCE»NTRICK.  J    ing  one  common  centre. 

Arbuthnot. 
.Lat]  That 
in  which  any  thing  is  contained  ;  a  vessel. 

Woodward. 

CONCE'PTIBLE,  a.   [conceptum.  Lat.]  Intel- 
ligible ;  capable  to  he  understood.  Hal*. 
CONCEPTION,  t.    [conceptio,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with  preg- 
nancy. Milton. 

2  The  slate  of  being  conceived.  Skaketpeare. 

3  Notion  ;  idea.  South. 

4  Sentiments  ;  purpose.  Shakespeare. 

5  Apprehension  .  knowledge.  Davits. 

6  Conceit ;  sentiment ;  pointed  thought.  Dryd. 
CONCE'PTIOCS,  a.    [coacrptam,  Lat.]    Apt  to 

Conceive  ;  pregnant.  Shakespeare . 

CONCE'PTIVE,  a.    [comceptum,  Lat.]  Capable 

to  conceive. 
To  CONCE'RN,  v.  a.    [cMcerner,  Fr.] 

1  To  rebate  to ;  to  belong  to. 

2  To  affect  with  some  passion. 

3  To  interest ;  to  engage  by  interest. 

4  To  disturb  .  to  make  uneasy. 

5  To  coit cent  Aiasse  " 
busy. 

CONCE'RN,  *.   [from  the  verb.] 

1  Business ;  affair. 

2  Interest;  engagement. 

3  Importance;  moment. 

4  Passion  j  affection  ;  regard. 
CONCE'RNEDLY,  ad.  [from 

affection ;  with  interest. 
CONCE'RN  ING,  J» 
laiion  to. 

CON  CE'RN  Nf  ENT,  $.    [from  cower  ra.] 
I  The  thing  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  inte- 

TUlotson. 
Den  ham. 
Locke. 


Locke. 
Rnrert. 

Boyle. 
Derham. 
To  Intermeddle;  to  be 
Dry  den. 


with  re- 
Bacon. 


rested  ;  business  ,  interest. 

2  Relation ;  influence. 

3  Intercourse ;  business. 

4  Importance;  moment. 

5  Interposition  ;  regard;  meddling. 
«  Passion  j  emotion  of  mind. 

To  CONCE'RT,  ».  a.   [concertir,  Fr.] 

1  To  settle  any  thing  in  private  by  mutual 
munication. 

2  To  settle  •.  to  contrive  ,  to  adjust. 
CO'NCERT,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  Communication  of  designs.  Swift. 

2  A  symphony  ;  many  performers  playing  totbe 
same  tune. 

CON  CERT  ATI  ON,  a.  [concertatio,  Lat.]  8trifei 

contention. 

CONCE'RTATIVE,  a.  [cancer taticni,  Lat.]  Con- 
tentious: quarrelsome. 

CONCE'RTO,*  ».  [Hal.]  A  piece  or 
posed  for  a  concert. 

CONCESSION,  t.    [cxmceuxo.  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  granting  or  yielding. 

2  A  grant ;  the  thing  yielded. 
CONCESSIONARY,  a.  [from  cMorsriow.]  Given 

by  indulgence  or  allowance. 
CONCE'SSIVE,*  a.  Implying  concession.  South. 
CONCESSIVELY, ad.  £frora«me«rw«.]  Byway 

of  concession.  H r own. 

CONCH,  s.  [cvncha,  Lat .]    A  shell  |  a  sea-shell. 

Dryden. 

CONCHOID,  t.  The  name  of  a  curve. 
CONCI'LIAB,     la.   [concittain,  Lat.]  Relating 
CONCI'LIARY,*  )    to  a  council.  fla*er. 
7b  CONCl'LIATE,  t. a.  [eonctfio,  Ut.]  To  gain  | 

to  win ;  to  reconcile. 
CONCILIATION.  I.  Tfrom  conciliate.] 

of  gaining  or  reconciling. 
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CONCILIATOR,  ».  [from  conciliate .]   One  that 

make*  peace  between  other*. 
CONCILIATORY,  a.  [from  ctmciiia/e.]  Relating 


CONCPNNITY, «.  [co9ci*nitiiM,  Lat.]  Decency; 

fttnesi  ;  neatness. 

CONCl'NNOUS,  a.  [cowrianiu,  Ut.]  Becoming; 

pleasant ;  agreeable. 
CONCISE,  a.    [concuus,  Lat.]   Brief  j  short; 

broken  into  short  periods.  Ben  Jon  ton. 

CONCISELY,  ad.  Briefly ;  shortly.  Broome. 
CONCl'SENESS,  a.    [from  concise,]  Brevity) 

tnortnesa.  Dry  dm. 

CONCISION,  t.  [co»ct«m,  Lat.]   Cutting  off; 

excision. 

CONCITATION,  ».   [concitatio,  Lat.]   The  act 
of  stirring  op.  Brown. 

CONCLAMATlON.  i.    {amcUtmatio,  Ut.]  An 
outcry  or  shout  of  many  together. 

CONCLAVE.*,    [conctore,  Fr.] 
1  A  private  apartment. 

!  The  room  in  which  the  cardinals  meet ;  or  the 
assembly  of  the  cardinals.  South. 
3  A  eloae  assembly.  Garth. 
To  CONCLU'DE,  •.  o.  [cone/ado,  Lat.] 
i  To  shut.  Hooker. 
l  To  iac\ode ;  to  comprehend.  Romans. 

3  To  collect  by  ratiocination.  Tilhtson. 

4  To  decide;  to  determine. 
»To  end:  to  finish. 

Ti,CONCLl'DR,..«. 
l  To  perform  the  last  act 

collect  the  conseqai 
9  To  settle  opinion. 

3  Todeterm 

4  To  end. 

CONCLU'DENCY,  s. 


[from 

sequence ;  regular  proof. 
CONCLU'DENT,  a.  [from 


C0NCLUS1BLE,  a.  [from 


CONCLUSION,  t 


of  ratiocination ;  to 
Boyle. 
Alttrbury. 
Shakespeare. 
Dryden. 
1  Con- 
Hale. 
1  Decisive. 

Hale. 
]  Determin- 
Hammond. 


[from  conclude.] 
final  decision 


Hooker. 
premised; 
Tillotson. 
Swtfl. 

ent. 
Skaketpeare . 

i  The  end ;  the  last  part.  Houtl. 

0  Silence ;  confinement  of  the  thoughts. 

CONCLUSIVE,  a.   [from  conclude.] 

1  Decisive  ,  giving  the  last  determination  to  the 
opinion.  Rogers. 

«  Regularly  consequential.  Locke. 
CONCLUSIVELY,  ad.    Decisively,  with  final 
determination.  Bacon. 
CONCLUSIVENESS,  s.   Power  of  determining 
the  opinion  ;  regular  consequence.  WaJe. 
T6  CONCOA'GULATE,  t.  o.    To  congeal  one 
thing  with  another.  Boyle. 
CON  COAGULATION,  s.   [from  eoncoarulate.] 
A  coagulation  by  which  different  bodies  are 
joined  in  one  mass. 
7b  CONCOCT,  v.  c    [concoquo,  Lat.] 
1  To  digest  by  the  stomach.  Jlayward. 
C  To  purify  or  sublime  by  heat.  Taonuon. 
»  To  ripen.  Bacon. 
CONCOCTION,  s.    [rrom  coaeocl.]  Digestion 
in  the  stomach  ;  maturation  by  heat.  Bacon. 
CONCOLOUR,  a.    [concotor,  Ut.]   Of  one  co- 


lour; without  variety. 
CONCOMITANCE.  If. 
CONCOM1TANCY,  J 


[ivncomitor,  Ut.] 
sistence  together  with 
another  thing.  Glanville. 
CONCOMITANT,  a.    [concomitant,  Ut.]  Con- 
joined with  ;  concurrent  with.  Locke. 
CONCOMITANT,  #.    Companion;  person  or 
thing  collaterally  connected.  South. 
CONCOMITANTLY,  ad.    [from  concern i font  ] 

In  company  with  others. 
To  CON  COMITATE,  e.  a.    [concomi  tutus,  Ut.] 
te rally  connected  with  any  thing ; 
;  to  accompany.  Hartcy 
s.    [concordia,  Ut  ] 


l  Agreement 

union. 


S  A  compact. 

3  Harmony  ;  < 

4  Principal  grammatical  relation  of  one  word  to 
another.  Locke. 

CONCORDANCE,  s.    [concordantta,  Ut.] 
I  Agreement. 

9  A  book  which  shows  in  how  many  teats  of 
scripture  any  word  occurs.  Swift. 

CONCORDANT,  a.  [amorduM,  Ut.]  Agree- 
able ;  agreeing  ;  correspondent.  Brown. 

CONCORDATS.  $.  [coueordo,  Ut.]  A  compact . 


Swift. 
)f  the 


Ut.]  Of 


a.   To  unite  into  one 
Taylor. 

Union  in  one 


m 


a  convention. 
CONCORPORAUa. 

same  body. 
To  CON  CORPORATE,  c. 

or  substance. 
CONCORPORATION,  «. 
CONCOURSE,  i.    rcoacarias,  Ut.] 
1  The  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things  to 
one  place.  Ben  J  on  ton. 

9  The  persons  assembled.  Dryden. 
3  The  point  of  junction  or  intersection  of  two 
bodies.  Newton. 
CONCREMATION,  s.  [concremo,  Ut.] 

of  burning  many  things  together. 
CO NC REM  ENT,  «.  [concrete©,  Ut.]  The 

formed  by  concretion. 
CONCRESCENCE,  s.  fcoacreaco,  Ut.]  The  act 
or  quality  of  growing  by  the  union  of  separate 
particles.  Raleigh. 
To  CONCRETE,  ».  a.  [concresco,  Ut.]  To  coa- 
lesce into  one  mass.  Newton. 
To  CONCRETE,  t>. a.  To  form  by  concretion. 

Hale. 

CONCRETE,  a.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  Formed  by  concretion.  Burnet. 
9  (In  logick.)  Not  abstract :  applied  to  a  subject. 

  Hooker. 

CONCRETE,  s.   A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

Bent  ley. 

CONCRETELY,  ad.  [from  concrete.]  In  a  man- 
ner including  the  subject  with  the  predicate  j 
not  abstractly. 
CON  CRETE  NESS,  s.  Coagulation; 

of  fluids  into  a  solid  mast. 
CONCRETION,  s.   [from  concrete.] 
I  The  act  of  concreting;  coalition. 
9  The  mass  formed  by  a  coalition  of  separate 
particles.  Bacon. 
CONCRETIVE,a.  [from  concrete.]  Coagulative. 

Aroma. 

CONCRETURE,  t .  [from  concrete.]  A  l 

ed  by  coagulation. 
CONCRlMINATION.«s.  [con  with, 

a  crime,  Ut.]   A  joint  or  mutual  accusation. 

CONCUBI'NAGR,  •.    [couci^isajf,  Fr.] 
act  of  living  with  a  woman  not  married. 


CONCUBINE,  s.  [concuhxna,  Ut.]   A  woman 
kept  in  fornication ;  a  whore.  Bacon. 

To  CONCU'LCATE,  t.  a.  [concatco,  Utin.]  To 
tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

CONCULCATlON,  s.  [conculcatio,  Ut.]  Tramp- 
line  with  the  feet. 

CONCU'MBANCE,*  «.    [cot  with,  and  cumbo  to 
lie  down,  Ut.]  The  act  of  sleeping  together. 

Ash. 

CONCU'PISCENCE.  ».  [concupiscentia,  Ut.]  Ir- 
regular desire  ;  libidinous  wish.  Bentlvy. 

CONCU'PISCENT,  a.  [concs^isceni,  Utin.]  li- 
bidinous; lecherous. 

CONCUPISCE'NTIAL,  s.  [from 
Relating  to  concupiscence. 

CONCUPfSCIBLE,  a.  [amcupiscibilis,  Latin.] 
Impressing  desire  ;  eager;  desirous 

To  CONCU'R,  v.  n.   [concurro,  Ut.] 
VTn  meet  in  one  point. 
'2  To  agree ;  to  join  in  one  action.  Swift. 

3  To  be  united  with  ;  to  be  conjoined.  Tillotson. 

4  To  contribute  to  one  common  event.  CoMer. 
CONCURRENCE,  ),  rfrnm  n 
CONCU'RRENCY,  \*'  1  eoacar.j 

l  Union  ;  association  ;  conjunction.  Locke. 
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ce«. 


3  Assistance ;  help. 

4  Joint  right  i  equal  claim. 
CONCURRENT,  a.  [from  concur.] 

I  Acting  in  conjunction ,  concomitant  in  agency. 

Hale 

9  Conjoined  ;  aaiociate  ;  concomitant.  Bacon 
CONCU'RRENT,  a.     That  which  concurs  j  a 
contributory  cause.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CONCESSION,  ».  [cenriueto,  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  shaking  ;  tremefaction.  Bacon. 
<2  The  state  of  being  shaken.  Woodward. 
CONCESSIONARY.*  a.      [from  concnttson.] 
Producing  a  concussion.  Scott. 
CONCU'SSIVE,  o.  [concuaine.  Ut.]   Having  the 

power  or  quality  of  shaking. 
COND.*  r.  a,  <A  sea  term.)  To  conduct  or  guide 
the  ship  in  its  right  course.  Ath. 
To  CONDE'MN,  v.  a.  [condemmo,  Ut.] 
1  To  And  guilty:  to  doom  to  punishment.  Shak. 
«  To  censure ;  to  blame.  Locke. 

3  To  Ane.  Chronicle*. 

4  To  show  guilt  by  contrast.  Witdom. 
CONDE'MN  ABLE,  o.  [rrom  condemn.]  Biam- 

able ;  culpable.  Brown. 
CONDEMNATION,  a.  [condmnosio,  Lat.]  Tlie 
sentence  by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to  pu- 

CONDE\MN ATORY.  a.   [from  condemn.]  Pats- 
mdemnation,  or  of  censure. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
CONDE'MNER,  ».  [from  condemn.]  Ablamer; 

a  censurer ;  a  centor.  Taylor 
CONDENSABLE,  a.  [from  condensate.]  Capable 
of  condensation.  Digby. 
To  CONDE'NSATE,  v.  a.  [condenro,  Utin.J  To 

make  thicker.  » 
To  CON  DENS  ATE,  r.  n.   To  grow  thicker. 
CONDE'NSATE,  a.   [condensatu*,  Latin.]  Made 
thick  ;  compressed  into  less  space.  Peacham. 
CONDENSATION,  a.   [from  condensate.]  The 
act  of  thickening  any  body  :  opposite  to  rare- 
faction. Raleigh. 
To  CONDE'NSE,  v.  n.  [condeneo,  Lat.]  To  make 
any  body  more  thick,  cloae,  and  weighty  ;  to 
inspissate.  Woodward. 
To  CONDE'NSE,  v.  n.     To  grew  close  and 
weighty.  Newton. 
CONDE'NSE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Thick ;  denae , 
cloae:  massy.  Bevtley. 
CONDENSER,  ».   A  vessel,  wherein  to  crowd 
the  air.  Oaincy. 
CON DE'NSENESS,*  la.   [from  eondenea.J  The 
CON  DENSITY,       J      elate  of  being  cen- 

denaed;  condensation. 
CO'NDERS.s.  [cowdnire,  Fr.]  Such  at  stand  upon 
high  places  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the  time  of 
herring  Ashing,  to  make  signt  to  the  A.hers 
which  way  the  thoal  pasaea.  Cowell. 
To  CON  DESCE'N  D,  e. «.  [eondeieendrf,  Pr.] 
I  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  tuperiority 
by  a  voluntary  tubmiaaion.  Waiu. 
9  To  consent  to  do  more  than  mere  justice  can 


Tillotton, 
Milton. 
Fr.] 


require. 
3  To  stoop  t  tn  bend  ,  to  yield 

CONDESCENDENCE,  s.  [< 
Voluntary  submission. 

CONDESCENDING,*  a.  Humble ;  courteous •, 
kind.  Ath. 

CONDESCENDINGLY,  ad.  [from  condescend- 
«**•■]  By  way  of  voluntary  humiliation,  by 
way  of  kind  concession.  Atterbury. 

CONDESCENSION,  a.  [from  condescend.]  Vo- 
luntary humiliation ;  descent  from  superiority. 

Tillotton,. 

CONDESCE'NSIVE,  a.  [from  condescend.]  Cour- 
teous ;  not  haughty. 

CONDI'GN,  a.  [f«difnui,  Ut.]  Suitable  5  de- 
served ;  merited.  Arbnthnot. 

COND  I 'ONLY,  ad.  [from  condign.]  Deservedly; 
according  to  merit. 

CONDI'GNNESS,  t.  [from  condign.]  Suitable- 
ness ;  agreeablenesa  to  deserts. 

CONDIMENT,  s.  [condtmearnm,  Lat.] 


CON 

CONDISCI'PLE,  a.  [conducipalw,  L.] 
fellow. 

To  CO'NDITE.  v.  a.  [eondio,  Ut.]   To  pickle  } 
to  preserve  by  salts.  Taylor. 
CON  D ITEM ENT,  s.  [from  condite.]    A  compo- 
sition of  conserves,  powders,  and  spices. 
CONDITION,  a.  [conditio,  Ut.] 
I  Quality  ,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  denomi- 
nated good  or  bad.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Attribute ;  accident .  property.  Newton, 

3  Natural  quality  of  the  mind;  temper;  tem- 
perament ;  complexion.  Shakespeare. 

4  Moral  quality  ;  virtue  or  vice.  South. 
3  State  ;  external  circumstance*.  Wake. 

6  Rank.  Clare 

7  Stipulation  j  termt  of  compact. 

8  The  writing  of  agreement;  compact;  hood. 

Shaketpeare. 

To  CONDITION,  ».  n.  (from  the  noon.J  To 
make  terms ;  to  stipulate.  Domme. 

CONDITIONAL,  «.  [from  condition.]  Byway 
of  stipulation  ;  not  absolute.  South . 

CONDITIONAL,  a.  [rrom  the  adjective.]  A 
limitation  *  not  in  use.  Bacon. 

CONDITION A'LITY,  a.  [from  condilunsai.]  Li- 
mitation by  certain  terms.       Decay  of  Piety. 

CONDITIONALLY,  ad.  With  certain  limita- 
tions ;  on  particular  terms.  South. 

CONDITIONARY,  a.  [from  aondition.''  Stipu- 
lated. Morris. 

To  CONDITIONATE,  e.  a.  [from  condition.]  To 
qualify  I  to  regulate.  t  UVotrn. 

CONDITIONATE,  a.  Established  on  certain 
terms  or  conditions.  Hammond. 

CONDITIONED,  a.  Having  qualities  or  pro- 
perties good  or  bad.  Shakrnpearc. 

CONDOLATORY,*  a.  [from  condole.]  Belong- 
ing to  condolence.  Perry. 

To  CONDO'LE.  v.  a.  [condoleo,  Ut.]  To  lament 
with  those  that  are  in  misfortune;  to  partake 
another's  sorrow.  Temple. 

To  CON  DO*LE,  v.  a.  To  bewail  with  another. 

Prgtjiai. 

CONDO'LEMENT,  a.  [from  condole.]  Grief; 
sorrow;  mourning.  Shaketpeure. 

CONDO'LENCE,  a.  (condoieonce,  Fr.]  Grief  for 
the  sorrows  of  another.  Arbuthnot, 

CONDO'LER,  a.  [from  condole.]  One  that  la- 
ments with  another  upon  hia  misfortunes. 

CONDONATION,  a.  [condoMtio,  UU]  A  par- 
doning;  a  forgiving. 

CONDOR,**.  (In  ornithology.)  The  contur ;  % 
monstrous  bird  in  America,  two  of  which,  it  ia 
aftirmcd,  will  kill  and  devour  a  bull.  Ask. 

To  CONDU'CE.  t.  n.  [condace,  Ut.]  To  promote 
an  end ;  to  contribute.  /iilouon. 

To  CONDU'CE,  v.  *.   To  conduct.  Wo 

CONDU'CIBLE.a.   [condisctWie,  Ut.]  Ha 
the  power  of  conducing.  Bentley. 

CONDU'CIBLENESS,  i.  [from  condaciose.]  The 
quality  of  contributing  to  any  end. 

CONDUCIVE,  a.  [from  condace.]  That  may  con- 
tribute. Roger*. 

CONDU'CIVENESS,  a.  [from  conductse.]  The 
quality  of  conducing.  Boyle. 

CON  DUCT,  t.  [condnii,  Fr.] 
1  Management ;  economy.  liaoon. 

9  The  act  of  leading  troops.  Waller. 

3  Convoy  »  escort ;  guard.  Shaketpeare. 

4  A  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  appointed. 

i  Exact  behaviour ;  regular  life.  Swift. 
ToCONDU'CT.r.e.  [con-hsire,  Fr.] 
1  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  accompany,  in  order  to 
show  the  way.  A/Wte*. 
1  To  usher,  and  to  attend  in  civility.  Shak. 

3  To  manage :  as,  to  conduct  an  affair. 

4  To  head  an  army. 

CON  DUCT  IT!  OUS,  a.     {conductUiut,  Utin.] 
Hired  ;  employed  for  wages.  Ayltjjc. 
CONDU'CTOR,  a.  [from  condnct.l 
1  A  leader ;  one  who  shows  another  the  way  by 
accompanying  him.  Drydrn. 
9.  A  chief ;  a  general.  Shaketpeare. 

3  A  manager ;  a  director.  Aidxton. 

4  An  Inatrumcnt  to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting 
for  the  atone.  putney. 
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CONDU'CTRESS,  #. 
that  directs. 

CONDUCTS.*  f  .pi.  The  sewers  or  gutters  which 
carry  off  waste  water  from  a  house.  Ash. 

CONDI' IT,  «.  [coadait.  Pr.] 
I  A  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waters ; 
an  aqueduct.  Davie*. 

3  The  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn.  Sh. 

CONDU PLICATION,  t.   [amdujdicatio,  Utin.] 
A  doubling)  a  duplicate. 

CONE,  t.     [wvof.]    A  »olid  body,  of  which  the 
base  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point. 

7»  CON  PA'BU  LATE, ».  a.  Iconfabuh,  Ut.\  To 
talk  easily  together ;  to  chat. 

CONFABULA'TION,  «.  [coa/aAalotio,  Lat.]  Easy 
conversation. 

CONFA'BU LATORY,  a.  [from  confabulate.]  Be- 
longing to  talk  or  prattle. 

CONrARREATION,  s.  (coa/orTeaHs,  Ut.]  The 
solemnization  of  marriage  hy  eatinf  bread  to. 

roCONFE'CT,e.«.   [ewa/srtas,  Ut.]   To  make 

op  into  sweetmeats. 
CON  FECT.  $.   A  sweat  meat . 
CONFE'CTION, ».  [con/rc'io,  Ut.] 
1  A  preparation  of  fruit,  or  juice  of  fruit,  with 
sugar  -,  a  sweetmeat.  Addxton. 
t  A  composition  ;  a  mixture.  Shaketpeare. 
CONFE'CTIONARY,      [from  confection.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats.  Shak. 
CON  FE'CTION  ER,  s.  [from  confection.]  Que 
trade  is  to  make  sweetmeatf .  Boyle. 
r,  i.  [confederation.  French.]  A 
t;  a  contract  by  which  several  engage  to 
other}  union  j  federal  compact. 


CON 


To  CONFEDERATE,  r.  a.  {eonfederer,  FrO  To 
join  in  a  league;  to  unite;  to  ally*  Knollet. 

7»  CON  PL'  DERATE,  v.  a.  To  league ;  to  unite 
in  s  league.  Smith. 

CONFEDERATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  United 
in  a  league .  Psalm*. 

CON  FE' DERATE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One  who 
encar.es  to  support  another :  an  ally.   Dryden . 

CONFEDERATION,  $.  [confederation,  French.] 
League ;  alliance.  *  Bacon. 

To  CONFE'R,  ».  a.  [confero,  Ut.]  To  discourse 
with  another  upon  a  stated  subject  -.  to  con- 
verse solemnly.  Clarendon. 

To  CONFE'R,  v.m. 

I  To  com  pare.  Boyle. 
•To  give;  to  bestow.  Clarendon. 
9 To  contribute  ;  to  conduce.  Glanville. 
CONFERENCE,  *.  [conference,  Fr.] 

ourit  .  oral  dmu      ;r.  .  f  *nj!j£J- 

*An  appointed  meeting  for 

point  by  personal  debate. 
1  Com  pari  ion. 

CONFE'RER,  «.  [from  confer.] 
l  He  that  converses. 


some 


iHe  that  be* tow i 
Ts  CONFE'SS,  *?.  a.  [cog/i 


Fr.] 


Shaketpeare. 


I  To  acknowledge  a  crime. 
tTo  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  the 
priest.  Wake. 
STo  bear  the  confession  of  a  penitent,  as  a 
priest. 

♦  To  own  ;  to  avow  s  not  to  deny.  AfattAnr. 
s  To  grant;  not  to  dispute.  Locke. 

To  show ;  to  prove  ;  to  attest.  Pope. 
To  CONFE'SS,  v.a.  To  make  confession;  to 

disclose;  to  reveal. 
CONFE'SSEDLY.  od.  [from  confeued.]  Avowed- 
ly i  indisputably  ;  undeniably. 
(  OS  FE'SSION,  s.   [from  coa/eu.] 
t  The  acknowledgment  of  a  crime. 

3  The  act  of  disburdening  the  conscience  to  a 
priest.  Wake. 

J  Profession;  avowal.  Shaketpeare. 

4  A  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  arc 
comprised. 

rONFE'SSlONAL,  «.  [Fr.]  The  seat  or  box  In 
*hich  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  the  declara- 
tions of  his 


Temple. 


CONFE'SS10NARY,i.  [cotfesrionatre,  Pr  ]  The 

seat  where  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 
CONFE'SSOR,  t.  [confeueur,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  makes  professions  of  his  faith  in  the 
face  of  danger.  Stiltingfieet. 
9  He  that  hears  confessions,  and  prescribes  rules 
of  penitence.  Taylor. 
3  He  who  confesses  his  crimes. 
CONPE'SSED,*  la.   Open;  known;  not  con- 
CONFE'ST,       ]     cealed;  apparent.  Rove. 
CON  FE'SSEDLY,*  \  od.     Undi.putabty  j  evi- 
CONFE'STLY,       J    dently ;  without  conceal- 
ment. Decoy  oj  Piety. 
CONFl'CIENT,  a.  [confident,  Ut.]  That  causes 

or  procures ;  effective. 
CONFIDANT,  s.  [confident,  Fr.]  A  person  trust- 
ed with  private  affsirs.  Arbutknot. 
To  CONFI'DE,  v.  a.  [conftdo,  Ut.]   To  trust  in  ; 

to  nut  trust  In.  Congrexe. 
CONFIDENCE,  ».    [cosyMratia,  Ut.] 
I  Firm  belief  of  another  ;  reliance.  South. 
«  Trust  la  his  own  abilities ;  security.  Clarend. 

3  Virions  boldness ;  false  opinion  of  his  own  ex- 
cellencies. Hooker. 

4  Consciousness  of  innocence  , 
ness  ;  firmness  of  integrity. 

5  That  which  gives  or  causes  confidence. 
CONFIDENT,  a.  [from  confide.] 

I  Assured  beyond  doubt. 
8  Positive ;  affirmative  ;  dogmatical. 

3  Secure  of  success.  South. 

4  Void  of  suspicion  ;  trusting  without  limits. 


3  Bold  to  a  vice ;  impudent. 
CONFIDENT,  s.  [from  confide.]    One  trusted 


CONF1  DENTLY,  od.  [from  confident  ] 
without  ' 


fear  of  miscarriage 


8  With  firm  trust.  Dryden. 
3  Without  appearance  of  doubt;  positively; 

dogmatically.  Ben  J  on  ton. 

CONrl DENTNESS,  «.    [from  confident.]  As- 
surance. 

CONFIGURATION,  s.  [con fixation,  Pr.] 
1  The  form  of  the  various  parts  adapted  to  each 
other.  Woodward. 

9  The  face  of  the  horoscope. 

To  CONFI'GURB,  v.  a.   [from^gara,  Ut.]  To 
dispose  into  any  form.  Benlley. 

CONFINE,  s.   [coarfau,  Ut.]    Common  boun- 
dary ;  border ;  edge.  Locke. 

CONFINE,  a.  [co^ais,  Ut.1    Bordering  upon. 

To  CONFINE,  v.  a.  To  border  upon ;  t-»  touch 
on  other  territories.  Milton. 

To  CONFl'NE,  r.  a.  [eonfiner,  Fr.] 
1  To  bound ;  to  limit. 

8  To  shut  up;  to  imprison.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  restrain  ;  to  tie  up  to.  Dryden. 

CONFI'NELESS,  a.  [from  confine.]  Boundlcssj 
unlimited.  Shaketpeare. 

CONFINEMENT,  *.  [from  confine.]  Imprison- 
ment ;  restraint  of  liberty.  yfddiio*. 

CONPI'NF.R,*.  [fromcoa/ite.] 
l  A  borderer ;  one  that  lives 

9  A  near  neighbour. 
3  One  which  touches  upon  two  different  regions. 

CONFl'NrTY,  «•  [coejletias,  Utin.]  Nearness; 

neighbourhood  ;  contiguity. 
To  CONFl'RM.  r.  a.  [confirmo,  Ut.] 

1  To  put  past  doubt  by  new  evidence.  Additon. 

9  To  settle ;  to  establish.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  fix  ;  to  radicate.  ol  Wurman. 

4  To  complete  ;  to  perfect.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  strengthen  bv  new  solemnities  or  ties.  Aw. 

6  To  settle  or  strengthen  in  resolution,  or  pur- 
pose, or  opinion.  m      ,  Muton. 

7  To  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  christian, 
by  imposition  of  hands.  Hammond. 

CONFORMABLE,  a.  Tfroro  confirm.]  Capable 
of  incontestable  evidence.  Brown. 
CONFIRMATION,  t.  [from  confirm.] 
I  The  act  of  establishing  any  thing  pr  person  ; 
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*  Evidence  ;  additional 
9  Proof  5  convincing  tes 
4  An  ecclesiastical  rue. 
CON  FIRM  ATOR,  ».   An  at  tester j  he  that  puU 
a  matter  past  doubt.  Brown. 
CONFIRMATORY,  «.  [from  confirm.]  Giving 

an  additional  testimony. 
CONFI'RMEDNESS.  «.  [from  confirmed.]  Con- 
Armed  state  ;  radical  ion.         Decaf  of  Piety. 
CON  FI'RMER,  *.  'Jrom  confirm.]  One  that  con. 

firms;  an  att ester;  an  establishes  Shak. 
CONFISCABLE,  a.  [from  confiscate.]    Liable  to 
forfeiture. 

To  CONFISCATE,  t.  a.  {confis<nur,  Fr.]  To 
transfer  prirate  property  to  the  ] 
way  of  penalty  for  an  offence. 

CONFISCATE,  a.  [from  the  verb  ]  Transferred 
to  the  publick  a*  forfait.  Shakespeare. 

CONFISCATION,  «.  [from  cosyf.scoie.1  The  act 
of  transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of  criminals 
to  publick  use.  Bacon. 

CONF1TENT,  s.  [conjCte**,  Ut.]  One  confus- 
ing. Decay  of  Piety. 

CONFITURE,  #.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a  confeo 
tion  ,  a  com  fit.  Bacon. 

To  CONFI'X,  v.  a.  [configo,  Lat.]  To  fix  down  ; 
to  fasten.  Shakespeare. 

CON FLA'G RANT,  a.  [cemfiagrans,  L  ]  Involved 
in  a  general  Are.  Milton. 

CONFLAGRATION,  ».    [confiagratio,  Lat.*]  A 

Sneral  Arc.  Bentley. 
FLAT1LE,*  a.    [Horn  conflation.]  Cast; 
molten.  Scott. 
CONFLATION,      [cmjlatum,  Lat.] 
l  The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments  toge- 
ther. Bacon. 
9  A  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 
CON  FLE'XU  RE,  *.   [conJUnra,  Lat.]  Abend- 

To  CONFLl'CT,  ».  a.  [coajligo,  Ut.]  To  atrive  ; 

to  contest ;  to  fight  ;  to  struggle.  TUiouon. 
CONFLICT,*,  [confixctut,  Ut." 
1  A  violent  collision,  or  opposition,  of  two  tub- 

stances. 

■i  A  combat ;  ■  fight  between  two. 
9  Contest!  strife  ;  contention. 
4  Struggle  ;  agony  ;  pang. 
CONFLUENCE,*,  [confino,  Ut.] 

1  The  junction  of  several  st 

2  The  act  of  crowding  to  a  pi 

3  A  concourse  ;  a  multitude. 

4  Collection  t  concurrence. 
CONFLUENT,  o.  [confiuetu,  Ut.] 

into  another  .  meeting. 
CONFLUX.!.  [con^io.Ut.] 
1  The  union  of  several  currents, 
t  Crowd  }  multitude  collected.  Milton. 
CONFORM,  a.  [u  n/ormu,  Ut.]    Assuming  the 
same  form:  resembling.  Bacon. 
To  CONFORM,  v.  a.    [conformo,  Ut.]  Tore- 
duce  to  the  like  appearance,  shape,  or  manner 
With  something  else.  i  Hooker. 

To  CON  FORM.  •.  n.  To  comply  with. 
CONFORMABLE, a.  [from  amjorm.] 
l  Having  the  same  form  ;  similar. 
«  Agreeable ,  suiuble  ,  consistent. 
9  Compliant  i  ready  to  follow  directions ;  sub- 
missive) obsequious.  Sprat. 
CONFORMABLENESS,*  t.  The  state  of  being 
conformable.  Ask. 
CONFORMABLY,  ad.  [from  conformable.]  With 

conformity  ;  suitably 
CONFORMATION,*,  [eoii/orinarw,  Ut.] 


CON 


SkakesfSre. 
Shakespeare. 
Roger  t. 

Raleigh. 
Bacon. 
Temple. 
BoyU. 


l  To  mingle  things  so  that  their  several  natorea 

cannot  bee" 
«Toi 


i  relating  toeacb  other. 

Holder. 

a  The  act  of  producing  suitableness,  or  con- 
formity to  any  thing.  Watts. 
CONFORMIST,       from  conform.]   One  tliat 
complies  with  the  worship  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  not  a  dissenter. 

t  Consistency. 

CONFORTATION.  •.  [from  conforto,  Ut.)  Col- 
lation of  strength  ;  corroborstion.  Bacon. 
To  CONFOUND,    a.  [coa/wair*,  Fr.] 


Hooker  . 
Ar but  knot 


Milton. 
Milton. 
IVatU. 
Pope. 


AofTU. 


3  To  disturb  the  apprehension  by  indistinct 
words  or  notions.  Locke. 

4  To  throw  into  consternation ;  to  terrify  ,  to 
astonish  -.  to  stupify.  JViIlos. 

b  To  destroy  :  to  overthrow.  Daniel. 
CON  FOUNDED,  pari.  a.   Hateful ;  detestable  ; 

enormous:  odious.  Grew . 

CONFOUNDEDLY,  ad.     Hatefully  ,  shame- 
fully :  a  low  wo  rd.  L'Estrange. 
CONFOUNDER,  *.   [from  confound.}    He  who 

disturbs,  perplexes,  terrifies,  or  destroys. 
CON  FRATE' RN ITY.  s.   [coa  and  fmternluu,  h.] 
A  brotherhood  ;  body  of  men  united  for  some 
religious  purpose.  Stillingfieet. 
CONFR1CATION,  s.  [caw  and/rtco,  Ut.)  The 
act  of  rubbing  against  any  thing.  Bacon. 
To  CONFRONT,  e.  a.  [eon/router,  Fr.] 
I  To  stand  against  another  in  full  view;  to  face. 

Dryden. 
to  another. 
Hooker. 

9  To  oppose  one  evidence  to  another.  Sidney. 
4  To  compare  one  thing  with  another.  Addison. 
CONFRONTATION,  s.  [Fr.]   The  act  of  bring- 
ing two  evidences  face  to  face. 
ToCONFU'SE,«.«.  [coa/asw,  Ut.l 
i  To  disorder ;  to  disperse  irregularly. 
9  To  mix,  not  separate. 

3  To  perplex  ;  to  obscure. 

4  To  hurry  the  mind. 
CONFUSEDLY,  ad.  [from  confused.] 
.  I  In  a  mixed  mass ;  without  separation.  Raleigh. 

i  Indistinctly ;  one  mixed  with  another.  Pope. 

3  Not  clearly ;  not  plainly.  Clarendon. 

4  Tumultously  ;  hastily.  Dryden. 
CONFU'SEDNESS,  «.  [from  confused.]    Want  of 

distinctness  ;  want  of  clearness. 
CONFU'SION.  i.  [from  confuse.] 
I  Irregular  mixture;  tumultuous! 
v  Tumult ;  disorder.  nwnn. 
9  Indistinct  combination.  Locke. 
4  Overthrow  ;  destruction.  Shakespeare, 
i  Astonishment ;  distraction  of  mind.  Spectator. 
CONFUTABLE,  a.   [from  con/ate.]   Possible  to 
be  disproved.  Brown. 
CONFUTATION,*,  [coufutatio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
confuting;  disproof.  Bentley. 
To  CONFUTE,  ».  a.  [confuto,  Ut.]  Toconvict  or 
crrourj  to  disprove.  ffadtoro*. 
CONGE,*,  (coa**.  Fr.l 
I  An  act  of  reverence }  bow , 
aUave;  farewelL 
To  CONGE,  ».  n.   To  take  leave.  Shakespeare. 
CO'NGE  D*  ELI  RE  Is  French,  and  signifies,  in 
common  law,  the  king's  permission  royal  to  a 
dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  vacation,  to  choose 
a  bi » hop.  Covett, 
CONGE,  s.  (In  architecture.)   A  moulding  in 

form  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto. 
To  CONGE' AL,  v.  a.  [congelo,  Ut.] 
I  To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

«  To  bind  or  fix,  as  by  cold. 

CONGE'ALMENT.  «.  [from  conge*/.!   The  clot 
formed  by  congelation.  Shakespeare. 
CONGE'ALABLE,  a.  [from  congeal.]  Susceptible 
of  congelation.  Bacon. 
CONGELATION,  «.  [from  congeal.] 
1  ACt  ut  turning  fluids  to  solids  by  cold.   Art  nth. 
9.  State  of  being  congealed.  Brvwn. 
CONGB'NER,  «•  [Lat.]  A  thing  of  tht  same 
kind  or  nature.  Miller. 
CONGE'NEROUS,  a.  [congener,  Ut.]   Of  the 
same  kind.  4r6ki«aor. 
CONGE'N  EROUSNESS,  ..   The  quality  or  being 

from  the  same  original. 
CONGE'N  I  AL,  a.  [con  and  genius,  Ut.]  Partak- 
ing of  the  same  genius ;  cognate. 
CONGENIALITY,  *.  [I 


;to 


tion  of  mind,  or  nature. 
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CONGE'NiTE,  a.  [congenita*,  Ut.]  Of  the  fame 
birth  ,  connate.  //uie. 
CONGER,  s.  [congrus,  Ut.l  The  tea  eel. 
CONGE'RI  ATE,*  v.  a.   To  hemp  up ;  lo  pile  up. 

Cole. 

CONGE'RI E8,  >.  [U».]  A  mast  of  small  bodies 
heaped  up  together.  BoyU. 
To  COKgE'StT»a«.  [congero,  Ut.]  To  heap  up ; 

.]  That  may  be 


congKti 


up. 


ION.  t.  fft>*fe»(io,  Lai.]  A  collection 
of  matter,  as  io  abscesses.  Qumcy. 
CCNGIARY,  t.  [coafWnass,  Lat.]   A  gift  distri- 
buted to  the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 
Ts  CONGLA'CIATE,  r.  a.  (eoefsaciales,  Lat.]  To 
tarn  to  ice.  Broun. 
CONGLACIATION,  s.  [from  ctmf /aciatt.l  Act 
of* changing  into  ice.  Broun. 
Ts  CONGLOBATE.*,  a.  [coagJoaala*,  Ut.]  To 
father  into  a  hard  firm  ball.  time. 
CONGLOBATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Moulded 
into  a  firm  ball.  Ckeyne. 
COWGLOBATELY,  ad.    In  a  spherical  form. 
CONGLOBATION,  *.  [from  reagfooaee.]  A  round 
bodv  ;  acquired  tpbeiicity.  Brown. 
To  CON  GLOBE,  r.  a.  [cong'.obo,  Ut.]  To  gather 
Into  a  mood  mass.  Pope. 
To  CON  GLOBE,  c.  a.  To  coalesce  into  a  round 
mass.  Stilton. 
To  CONGLOMERATE,  *. a.  [conglomrro,  Lat.] 
To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  thread: 

Onto. 

CONGLOMERATE,  a.  (from  the  verb.] 
1  Ga  I  be  red  into  a  round  ball,  so  as  l' 


are  distinct 
t  Collected :  twitted  together 
CONGLOMERATION,  s. 
1  Collection  of  matter  into  a  loose  ball. 
9  Intertcxturc :  mixture.  Bacon. 
Ta  CONGLUTINATE,  e.  a.  [congfuttno,  Lat.]  To 

cement';  to  reunite. 
7b  CON  GLUT!  NATE,  ».  a.    To  coalesce ;  to 

unite  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus. 
CONGLUTINATION.  #.    tfrom  cwiglahaate.] 
The  act  of  uniting  wounded  bodies  .  reunion  ; 
healing.  Jtrtataswi. 
CONGLLTINATIVE,  a.    [from  comglutinau.) 

Having  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 
CONGLL'TINATOR,  i.  [from  ewiglatiaate.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds.  Wood. 
CONGOU,*  *.    In  commerce.)  A  kind  of  teat 
One  bohea.  Atk. 
CONGRATULANT.  a.  [from  congratulate.]  Re- 
jotcing  in  participation.  Milton. 
To  CONGRATULATE,  «. a.  [grander,  Ut.J  To 
compliment  upon  any  happy  event.  Sprat. 
Tb  CONGRATULATE,  ».a.  To  rejoice  in  par- 
ticipation. Suxjt. 
CONGRATULATION,  s. 
1  The  act  of  professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or 

success  of  another, 
t  The  form  in  which  joy  for  the  happiness  of 

another  is  professed. 
CONGRATULATORY,  a.  [from  congratulate.] 

Expressing  jov  for  the  good  of  another. 
To  CONGRE'E,  e.  a.  To  agree;  to  join.  Shak. 
To  CONGBE'ET,  v.  a.  To  salute  reciprocally. 
Tb  CONGREGATE,  ». a.  [cvngrego,  Ut.]  To 
collect  together;  to  assemble}  to  bring  into 
one  place.  Newton. 
Ts  CON  GREG  ATE,  v.  a.  To  assemble  >  to  meet  j 

C07iG*BEG xf&fefJ  [from  the  vetb.]  Collected  ; 

CONGREGATION,  i.  [from  congregate.] 
1  The  act  of  collecting.  Bacon . 

t  A  collection  ;  a  mass  brought  together.  Shak. 
3  An  assembly  met  to  worship  God  in  pubiick, 
and  hear  doctrine.  Suxjt. 
CONGREGATION  A  I-  a.    [from  congregation.  ] 

Public k ;  pertaining  to  a  congregation. 
CONGRESS,  t.  [congretsus,  Ut.] 
I  A  meeting  ;  a  jhock  ;  a  conflict.  Dryden. 
I  An  appointed  meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs 
i  different  nations. 
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CONGRE'SSIVB,  a.  [from  congress.]  Meeting, 
encountering.  Broun. 

To  CONGRU'g  c.  a.  [congruo,  Ut.]  To  agree  , 
to  he  consiitent  with  ;  to  suit.  Shak. 

CONGRUENCE,  s.  [cofu/raeuria,  UK]  Agree- 
ments c«m*i»iency. 

CONGRUENT,  a.  [congruent,  Ut.]  Agreeing; 
correspondent.  Cketme. 

CONGKlViTY,  s.  [from  evagrae.] 
I  Suitableness ;  agreeableness.  GLauvilte. 
«  Fi mess  ;  pertinence.  Sidney. 
3  Consequence  of  argument ;  reason ;  consis- 
tency. Hooker. 

CONGRUMBNT,  s.  [from  coagrue.1  Fitness, 
adaption  :  not  in  use.  ben  J  onto*. 

CONGRUOUS,  a.  [ctaurrw,  Ut.] 
I  Agreeable  to  j  consistent  with.  Locke, 
f  Suitable  to  j  accommodated  to.  Ckeune. 
3  Rational  ;  At.  iflleraary. 

CONGRUOUSLY,  ad.  [from  congruous.]  Suit- 
ably;  pertinently  ;  consistently.  Boole. 

CONICAL,  la.  [rontevs,  Ut.]   Having  the  form 

CONICK.   ]     of  a  cone.  Pnor. 

CONIC  ALLY.  ad.   In  form  of  a  cone.  Boyle. 

CONICALNESS,  «.  (from  coaicaJ.]  " 
quality  of  being  conical. 

CONICK  Section,  s.   A  curve  line 
the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane. 

CONICK  Sections,  Is.    That  part  of  geometry 

CONICKS,  j    which  considers  the  cone, 

and  the  curves  arising  from  its  sections. 

Tb  CONJE'CT,  r. a.  [eonjeftum,  Ut.]  To  guess; 
to  conjecture  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 

CONJE'CTOR,  s.  [from  coaiect.]  A  guesser;  a 

CO^JE^URABLE,  a.  [from  coajectare.]  fStu 

ble  to  be  guessed. 
CONJECTURAL,  a  [from  cmyert are.]  Depend- 

in*  on  conjecture.  Broome, 
CONJECTURA'LITY,  s.  [from  cofyecraraLI  Tltat 

which  depends  upon  gues*.  Broun. 
CONJE'CTU RALLY,  ad.  [from  casyecitraJ.]  By 

guess  ;  by  conjecture.  Hooker. 
CONJE'CTURE,  s.  [«nyectara.  Ut.] 

1  Guess;  imperfect  Knowledge.  SoalA. 

2  Idea:  notion:  not  in  use.  Skaketpeure. 
To  CONJE'CTURE,  a.  a.  (from  the  no.nl  To 

guess  ;  to  judge  by  guess.  South. 
CONJE'CTURER.  «.  [from  conjecture]  A  guess- 
er; one  who  forms  opinion  without  proof. 

Addison. 

CONI'FEROUS,  a.  [conns  and  fero,  Ut.]  Such 
trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit  of  a  figure 
approaching  to  that  of  a  cone.  yut*<  p  . 

To  CONJOBBLE,  v.  a.  To  concert  .  to  settle  i 
to  discuss  :  a  low  word.  [.'Estrange. 
To  CONJOIN,  w.a.  [conjoindre,  Pr.] 
1  To  unite ;  to  consolidate  into  one.  Dryden. 
9.  To  unite  In  marriage.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  associate  ;  to  connect.  Taylor. 
Tb  CONJOIN,*,  a.  To  league:  to  unite.  Shak. 
CONJOINT,  a.  [conjoin!,  Fr.]  United;  connect- 

ed:  associate. 
CONJOINTLY,  ad.   In  union ;  together ;  in  as- 
sociation s  jointly.  Broun. 
CONJUGAL,  a.  [coutefali*.  Ut.]  Matrimonial  ; 

belonging  to  marriage.  San/I. 
CONJUGALLY,  ad.  [from  comagaL]  Matrimo- 
nially ;  connubially. 
To  CONJUGATE,  c.a.  [conjugo,  Ut.] 
I  To  join;  to  join  In  marriage.  Union. 
9,  To  inflect  verbs. 
CONJUGATE,  a.  [conjugatus,  Ut.]  Agreeing  in 
derivation  with  another  word.  BramkaU. 
CONJUGATE  Diameter,  s.  A  right  line  bisecting 

the  transverse  diameter. 
CONJUGATION,  s.  [coryagalto,  Ut.] 
I  A  couple;  a  pair.  Broun. 
«  The  act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  to£ethJr- 

3  The  form  of  inflecting  verbs.  Locke. 

4  Union  ;  assemblage.  Taylor . 
CONJU'NCT,  a.  [onjunctus,  Ut.]  Conjoined; 

concurrent  i  united.  Shakespeare. 
CONJUNCTION,  s.  [cemjunctio,  Ut  ] 
I  Union;  association;  league. 

I 
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9  The  congress  of  two 

of  the  zodiac*. 
S  A  word  made  ow 

iher. 

JUNCTIVB,  a.  [conjunct ir us,  Ut.] 
I  Closely  united  :  not  in  ate.  Sk 
9  (In  grammar.)  The  mood  of  a  verb, 

•equentlv  to  a  conjunction. 
CONJUNCTIVELY,  ad.    In  union. 
CONJUNCTIVENESS,*,  [from  conjunctly.]  The 

quality  ofioininc  or  uniting. 
CONJUNCTLY,  ad.  [from  roajancf.]  Jointly; 

together ;  not  apart. 
CONJUNCTURE,  ».  [amjomeiurt,  Fr.] 
I  Combination  of  mauy  citxurnttances.    K.  Ck. 
9  Occasion  ;  critical  time.  Clarendon. 
9  Mode  of  union  |  connection.      _  Holder. 

4  Consistency.  King 
CONJURATION, *.  [from  cenjnre.] 

I  The  form  or  act  of  summoning  another  in 
sacred  name.  Shakespeare. 

3  An  Inrsntation  ;  an  enchantment.  Sidney. 
To  CONJU'RE,  t.tu  [coajaro,  Ut.] 

I  To  summon  in  a  sacred  name.  Clarendon. 

9  To  bind  many  by  an  oath  to  some  common  de- 
sign. Milton. 

9  To  influence  by  magick ;  to  charm ;  to  affect 
by  enchantment.  A~i*r  Charter.. 

To  CONJURE,  v.  n.    To  practise  charms  or  en- 
chantments: to  enchant. 
CONJURER,  s.  [from  conjure.] 

t  An  enchanter.    '  <#  .  Donne. 

9  An  impostor  who  pretends  to  secret  arts ;  a 
cunning  man.  Prior. 

5  A  man  of  shrewd  conjecture.  Addison. 
CONJU'REMENT,  s.  [from  coajare.]  Serious  in- 

junction  t  solemn  demand.  Mtlton. 
CONNA'SCENCB,    \.  r<VM.  .„«!  l 
CONNA'SCENCY,*  j     1      *  0  matcor'  *^T,J 
I  Common  birth  .  community  of  birth. 
9Th*  act  of  uniting  or  growing  together 
[am  and  natur,  Ut.] 


w 


nature. 


CONNATE,  a.   [con  and  natur,  Ut.]    Born  with 
another.  Soar*. 
CONNATURAL,*,  [con  a 
l  United  with  the  being ; 

9  Participant  of  the  same  nature.  Mtlton. 

CONNATURA'HTY,  s.  [  from  coimararaLj  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature.  Hale. 

CON  NATURALLY,  ad.  [from  connatural.]  By 
the  act  of  nature  ;  originally.  Hale. 

CON  NATURALNESS,*,  [from  cemaotarol.]  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature ;  natural  union. 

li.  t  \m 


To  CONNE'CT,  e.  a.  [ctmiweto,  Ut.] 
I  To  join  |  to  link  ;  to  unite.  Boule. 
9  To  unite,  as  by  a  cement.  Locke. 
9  To  join  in  a  just  series  of  thought :  as,  the  au- 
thor connect*  his  reasons  well. 
To  CONNE'CT,  e.  a.  To  cohere ;  to  bare  just  re- 
lation to  thing*  precedent  and  subsequent. 
CONNECTION,*  *.   [from  connect.]   The  act  of 
joining  together  •.  the  state  of  being  joined 
together;  concatenation}  coherence.  Ark. 
CONNE'CTIVELY,  od.   [from  connect.]  In  con- 
junction i  in  union  ;  jointly. 
To  CONNE'X,  a.a.  [conaexam,  Ut.]  To  join  or 
link  together.  Philips. 
CONNE'XION,  r.  [from  coaaex.] 
I  Union:  junction.  Atterburu. 
9  Just  relation  to  something  precedent  or  subse- 
quent :  coherence.  Blackmore. 
CONNE»XIVE.  a.   [from  cower.]    Having  the 
force  of  connexion  ;  conjunctive.  Wattr. 
CON  NICTATION,  ».  [from  cstmicio,  Ut.]  A 
winking. 

CONNI'VANCE,  r.  [from  connire.] 

i  The  act  of  winking  :  not  in  u<e. 

9  Voluntary  blindness;  pretended 
forbearance. 
To  CONNl'VE,  a.*,  [cfrnnrnes*,  Ut.] 

I  To  wink. 

9  To  pretend  blindness  or  if  norance>  toYorbear; 


aoce  ; 
South. 


CodtSiU*CB.*  r.  CFr.]  A  critical  jud^men't 
in  any  art  or  science.  Arm. 
ISO 


v.  a.  [co*  and  nota,  Ut.]  To 
>ken;  to  include.  South. 
.  [cvnnuhaUs,  Ut.]  Matrimo- 


COSSOlSSE'VR.r.  fFr.]  A  judge ;  acritkktn 
matters  of  taste.  Swift. 
To  CONNOTATE,  e.  a.  [coa  and  no(«,  Ut.]  To- 
designate  something  beside  itself;  to  imply; 
to  infer.  Hammond. 
CONNOTATION,*,  [from  connotate.]  Implica- 
tion  of  something  beside  itself.  Hale. 
To  CONNOTE, 

imply ;  in  betoken 
CONNU'BlAL,n. 

nial:  nuptial:  conjugal.  Pope. 
CON  NUTRITIOUS,*  a.  [con  with,  and  nut  rio  to 
nourish,  Ut.]  Nourished  together.  Scou. 
CONOID,*.  [«*>•**.]  A  figure  partaking  of  a 
cone.  Holder. 
CONOI'DICAL,  a.  [from  conoid.]  Approaching 

to  •  conick  form. 
ToCONQUA'SSATE,r.a.  [coi^tuuso,  Ut.]  To 
shake;  to  agitate:  not  in  use.  Harccu. 
CONQUA5SATION,  *.  [from  coaoaassalc]  Agi- 
tation ;  concussion. 
To  CONQUER,  r.  a.  [conoarrir,  Fr] 
I  To  gain  by  conquest ;  to  win.  Pope. 
9  To  overcome ;  to  subdue.  Smith. 
9  To  surmount;  to  overcome:  as,  he 
his  reluctance. 


,  a>.  n.  To  get  the  victory ;  to  over- 
Decay  of  Piety. 
[from  conquer.]  Possible 


To  CO* N QUI 

come. 
CONQUERABLE, 

to  be  overcome.  South- 
CONQUERESS,*  *.  [from corobst.]  A  victorious 
female.  Fairfax. 
CONQUEROR, $.  [from  conquer.] 
I  A  man  that  has  obtained  a  victory ;  a 

Sha 

9  One  that  subdues  and  ruins  countries. 
CONQUEST,  ft  [conaut'stc,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  conquering ;  subjection. 
9  Acquisition  by  victory  ;  tiling  gained. 

5  Victory  ;  success  in  arms.  Addisnv. 
CONSANGUINEOUS,  a.    (conutnguincu*.  Ut.J 

Near  of  kin;  of  the  same  blood;  'related  by 
birth,  not  afiined.  Shakespeare. 
CONSANGUl'NITY.s.  [consenniaite*.  UtJ  Re- 
lation by  blood  ;  nearness  or  kin.  South. 
CONSARCINATION.s.  [from  cofuarciao,  Ut.] 

Tlie  act  of  patching  together. 
CONSCIENCE.  *.  [eoascuatta,  Ut.] 
I  The  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  wickedness  of  ourselves.  Spenser. 
9  Justice ;  t  lie  estimate  of  conscience.  Sv\ft. 
9  Consciousness  ;  knowledge  or  our  own  thoughts 
or  actions.  Hooker. 
4  Real  sentiment ;  private  thoughts.  Clarendon 
b  Scruple;  principle  of  action.  7a»tor. 

6  Reason  ;  reasonableness.  Sv\ft 
Ccurt  of  CONSCIENCE,*  *.    A  local  jurisdtction 

for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Blackttone. 

CONSCIENTIOUS, a.  [from  conscience.]  Scrupu- 
loua;  exactly  just.  L'Eitrat.fe. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  ad.  According  to  the  di- 
rection of  conscience.  L' Estrange. 

C0NSC1  E'NTlOUSN  ESS,  s.  [from  roascif «fu*u.) 
Exact  ..ess  of  justice  ;  tenderness  of  conscience. 

Locke. 

CONSCI0NABLE,a.  [from  cowcieace.]  Reason- 
able :  just.  Shakerpeure. 
CONSCIONABLENESS,  s.  [from  conscKmaWe.] 

Equitv;  reasonableness. 
CO  NSC  I  ON  A  B  L  Y,  ad.  [from  coasctoiiaWe  ]  Rcm- 

winably  ;  justly. 
CONSCIOUS,  a.  [eoasria*.  Ut.] 


I  Endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  one's  I 

thoughts  and  actions.  Bentley. 
9  Knowing  from  memory.  DryxUn. 
9  Admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thine,  oenr. 
4  Bearing  witness  by  the  dictate  of  conicieiice  to 
any  thine, .  Clartmlon. 
CONSCIOUSLY,  ad.   With  knowledge  of  one's 

own  act  ion  i. 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  t.  [from  conscious.] 
I  'I' i«e  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own 
mind.  Hutts. 
9  Intrrnal  sense  of  guilt,  or  innocence.  Pope. 
CONSCRIPT,  a.   A  term  used  in  speaking  of  the 
who  ware  called  Patrn  co»* 
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being  written  in  the 
Lai.]  An  en- 


rrgister  of  the  senate 
CONSCRl'PTION.  s.  [amtcriptio, 

rolling  or  registering. 
Tn  CONSECRATE,  v.  a.  [nn»ecm,  Ut.) 
I  To  make  sacred ;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses 

Hebrews 

«  To  dedicate  inviolably  to  some  particular  pur 
(*Hf,  or  person.  Humbert 
3  To  canonise. 

CONSECRATE,  a.    Consecrated)  sacred ;  de 
voted ;  dedicated.  Drayton 
CONSECRATER,  «.  [from  amitcratc]  One  that 
performs  the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  de- 
voted to  sar  red  purposes.  Atterbury 
CONSECRATION,  j.  [from  coaserrat*.] 
I  A  Hie  of  dedicating  things  or  persons  to  the 
sendee  of  God.  Hooker. 
8  T)te  act  of  declaring  one  holy.  Hale. 
CON  SECTARY,*,  [from consectariat,  La t.]  Con- 
sequent ;  consequential.  Brim. 
CON  SECTARY,  ft    Deduction  from  premises 

conscqneme ;  corollary 
CONSECUTION,  t.  [com 
I  Train  of  consequences  ;  chain  ol  deductions. 

Halt. 

8  Succession.  Norton. 
3  (In  astronomy.)  The  month  of  consecution,  is 
the  spare  between  one  conjunction  of  the  moon 
with  the  son  and  another.  Brow*. 
CONSE'CLTIVE,  a.  [twssecattf,  Fr.] 
I  Following  in  train  ;  successive.       A-  I  ahnot. 
8  Consequential  j  regularly  succeeding.  Locke. 
To  CONSE'M  I N  ATE,  «.  a.   [eomrmino,  Lat.J  To 
•different  seed*  together. 

"I,  *.  [consensio,  Lat.]  Agreement; 

Bentlet. 

CONSENT,*.  [coasensaeV  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  yielding  or  consenting. 
°  C.ncord  ;  agreement;  accord. 

3  Coherence  with  ,  correspondence. 

4  Joint  operation. 

To  CONSENT,  r.  a.  [corsewrio,  Lat.] 
t  To  be  of  The  same  mind  \  to  agree. 


If.  Ckarle$. 
Cowley. 
Mthon. 
Pope. 

M\lton. 


1  To  co-operate  to  the  same  end. 

3  To  yield;  to  allow;  toadmir.  Genesis. 
CONSENTANEOUS,  a.  [eonsentaneu*,  Latin.] 
Agreeable  tot  consistent  with.  Hammond. 
CONSENTANEOUSLY,  cd.    Agreeably ;  con- 

co'nse^^a'N^ju^'ness      f  b°ylr' 

rt}  coMiistence. 
,  ttm  [consent  tens,  Lat.]  Agreeing; 
united  in  opinion. 
CON  SEQUENCE,  s.  rcoweYaeiilia,  Lat.] 
I  That  which  follows  from  any  cause  or  principle. 
8  Event ;  effect  of  a  cau»e.  Milton. 
3  Deduction}  conclusion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

«  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllogism.  Prior. 
3  Concatenation  of  causes  and  effects.  South. 
Clnflue'Kt  ,  tendency.  Hammond. 
7  Importance  ;  moment. 
CONSEQUENT,  o.  [consequent,  Ut.] 
1  Following  by  rational  deduction.  4 
t  Following  o»  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Locke. 
CONSEQUENT,  t. 

1  Consequence ;  that  which  follows  from 


1  Con»equence ;  that  which  follows  from  pre- 
▼ions  propositions.  Hooker. 
«  Effect}  that  whkh  follows  an  arming  cause. 

CONSEQUENTIAL,  a.  [from  conseoaeat.] 
I  Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of 


Prior. 
Hale. 

ing  importance: 
Perry. 


with 


effects  to  causes. 
I  Conclu»iver 

CONSEQUENTIAL,**.  / 

in  droll  style. 
CONSEQUENTIALLY,  ad. 
I  With  just  deduction  of 
right  connexion  of  ideas. 
*  By  consequence ;  eventually. 
3  in  a  regular  series. 
CONSEQUENT! ALNESS, t.  [from . 

Regular  consecution  of  discourse. 
CONSEQUENTLY,  od.  [from  coaseyaeat.] 
I  By  consequence ;  necessarily.  HWmrrJ 
tin  consequence }  puwuamly. 

"I 


Smith. 

/Itlditon. 

] 


CON 

C0N8EQU ENTNE8S,  •.  [from  consequent.]  Re- 
gular connexion  of  propositions.  Digby. 

CONSE'RVABLE,  a.  \i  rom  ctmotrvo,  Lat.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  kept. 

CONSE'RVANCV.  ».  Courts  held  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  of  the  river  Thames,  are  called  Courts 
of  Conserraney. 

CONSERVATION,  «.  [conserratto,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  i.j  preserving)  continuance;  protec- 
tion. Hoodward. 
8  Preservation  from  corruption.  Baton. 

CONSERVATIVE.*,  [from  waaerro,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 

CONSERVATOR,  s.  [Lat.]  A  preserver.  Hole. 

CON  SE'RV ATOMY,  s.  [fmm  coaserro,  Lat  ]  A 
place  where  any  thing  is  kept  in  a  manner  apw 
per  to  its  peculiar  nature.  Woodward. 

CONSERVATORY,  a.  Having  a  preservative 
quality. 

To  CONSE'RVB,  v.  «.  [awseroo,  Lai.] 
I  To  preserve  without  lots  or  detriment. 
8  To  candy  or  pickle  frail. 

CONSE'RVE,  s.  (from  the  verb.] 
I  A  sweetmeat  made  of  the  inspissated  juice*  of. 
fruit. 

8  A  conservatory  :  not  usual. 
CONSE'RVEK,  s.  [from  conserve  ] 
I  A  layer  up ;  a  repositer. 
*  A  preparer  of  conserve*. 

CONSE'SSION,  i.  [coMessw,  Ut.]  A  silting  to- 
gether. 

CONSE'SSOR,*.  [Ut.]  One  that  slu  with  others. 
To  CONSl'DER,  v.  *.  [coasidero,  Ut.] 
I  To  think  upon  with  care;  to  ponder; 
amine  ;  to  sift ;  to  study.  Spectator. 

8  To  take  into  the  view ;  not  to  omit  in  the  ex- 
amination. Temple. 

3  To  have  regard  to  i  to  respect.  Hebrews. 

4  T»  requite ;  to  reward  one  for  his  trouble. 

.  Shakespeare. 

To  CONSIDER,  r.  a. 

I  To  think  maturely.  Isaiah. 

«  To  deliberate  i  to  work  in  the  mind.  Swift. 

3  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate.  Shakespeare. 
CONSIDERABLE,  «.  [from  consider.] 

1  Worthy  of  consideration  j  worthy  of  regard 
and  attention.  TtiloUon. 

9  Respectable;  above  neglect.  Sprat. 

3  Important;  valuable.  Addison. 

4  Mote  than  little  :  a  middle  sense  between  little 
and  great.  Clarendon. 

CONST DERABLENESS,  *.   [from  considerable.] 
Importance {  dignity ;  moment;  value;  desert) 
a  claim  to  notice.  Boyle. 
CONSIDERABLY,  ad.  [from  contideraMr.] 
I  In  a  degree  deserving  notice.  Roscommon. 

8  With  importance  i  importantly.  Pope. 
CONSI'DERANCE,  s.  [from  consider.]  Conaide- 

ration  ;  reflection.  Shakespeare. 
CONSI  DERATE,*,  [eoiuideralas,  Ut.] 
1  Serious ;  prudent ;  not  rash.  Tillotson. 

9  Having  respect  io; 


to  ca- 


Bacon. 
.]  Pru- 


0 


}  regard ; 
Locke. 


3  Moderate ;  not  rigorous. 

considerately;  od. 

Calmly:  coolly  ;  prudently. 
CONSI'DERATENESS,  *.  [fromi 

dence ;  calm  deliberation. 
CONSIDERATION,  f.  [from 

1  The  act  of  conside 
notice. 

2  Mature  thought ;  prudence.  Sidney. 

3  Contemplation  ;  meditation.  Sidney. 

4  Importance)  claim  to  notice;  worthiness  of 
regard.  Addtson. 

5  Equivalent)  compensation.  Ray. 

6  Motive  of  action  ;  influence.  Clarendon. 

7  Reason  ;  ground  of  concluding.  H*>oker. 

8  (In  law.)  The  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  bindeth.  Caweil. 

CONSI'DERER,  s.  A  man  of  reflection  ;  u  think* 
er.  Gorernaieat  of  tlu-  Tongue. 

CONSIDERING.  (A  kind  of  conjunction  )  If 
allowance  be  made  for.  »>ectwtor. 

To  CONSIGN,  t.  a.  [canstgno,  Ut.] 


• 
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1  To  gi  re  to  another  any 

to  transfer. 
9  To  appropriate  >  to  quit  for  a 


in  a 


al  way? 

Samtk, 
purpose. 


3  To  commit  j  to 
To  CONSI'GN.  »• 
l  To  yield  j  to  submit :  not  in 
l  To  sign  .  to  consent  to : 
CONSIGNATION,  t.  [froi 
l  The  act  of  consigning.  Taylor, 
9  The  act  of  signing.  Taylor. 
CONSI'GN  ATI' RE,*  ».  [from  eoasifa.]  A  sealing 
together.  Sntt. 
CON8IGNIPICATION,*  ».  [from  coa  with,  rig- 
mum  a  sign,  and  facto  to  make,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
signifying  by  tokens.  Scott. 

[from  cosMiga(/Cca- 
i j  synony- 


signifying  by  tokens. 
CONSIGN  I'rlCATIVB,* 
fiiw.]  Having  the  same 


CON  S I'GN  M  ENT,  t. 

1  The  act  of  consigning. 

9  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  is 
CONSI'MILAR,  a.  [from  cxmsimilis,  Lat/)  Hav- 
ing one  common  resemblance. 
To  CONSI'ST,  v.  a.  [eosutsto,  Ut.] 

I  To  subsist ;  not  to  perish.  Colossians. 

9  To  continue  fixed,  without  diMipation.  Br  erne. 

3  To  be  comprised  ;  to  be  contained.  H'aUh. 

4  To  be  composed.  Burnet. 

5  To  hate  being  concurrently  ;  to  coexist.  Bram. 

6  To  agree  ;  not  to  oppose.  Clarendon. 
CONSISTENCE, )  ,._  ...  , 
CONSI'STENCY,  )*'   l""*""*""*'  ,ow  "<-J 

1  Slate  with  respect  to  material 
B  Degree  of  denseness  or  rarity. 

3  Substance  ;  form  |  make.  South. 

4  Durable  or  lasting  state.  Lock*, 
b  Agreement  with  itself,  or  with  any  other  thing  ; 

congruity ;  uniformity.  Addison. 
f  A  state  in  which  things  continue  for  some  time 
at  a  stand.  Chamber*. 
CONSISTENT,  a.  [consistent,  Ut.] 
1  Not  contradictory ;  not  opposed.  South. 
9  Firm  ;  not  fluid.  fToodicard. 
CONSl'STENTLY,  ad.   Without  contradiction  ; 

agreeably.  Broome. 
CONSISTORlAL,  o.  [from  consistory.]  Relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Ayhffe. 
CONSISTORY,  s.  [coaxutonaat,  Lat.) 
I  The  place  of  justice  in  the  court  Christian.  Hook. 
9  The  assembly  of  cardinals.  Aturtmry. 

3  Any  solemn  assembly.  Afifioa. 

4  Place  of  residence.  Shakespeare. 
CON  SOT  I  ATE,  s.   [from  comocio,  Ut.]  An  ac- 
complice; a  confederate ;  a  partner. 

To  CONSOCIATE,  ».a.  [coasocio,  Ut.] 
l  To  unite  j  to  join. 
9  To  cement ;  to  bold  together.  Burnet. 
To  CONSO'CIATE,  r. a.  To  coalesce}  to  unite. 

Bent  ley. 

CONSOCIATION,  i.  [from  coasooaU.l 
1  Alliance.  Ben  Jonson. 

9  Union;  intimacy;  companionship. 

CONSOLABLE,  a.   [from  console.)  That  admits 
comfort. 

To  CONSOLATE,  v.  a.-  [contolor,  Ut.]  To  com- 

fort  ;  to  console.  Brown. 
CONSOLATION,  s.  [amtolatio,  Ut.]  Comfort} 

alleviation  of  misery.  Bacon. 
CONSOLATOR.  •.  [Ut.]  A  comforter. 
CONSOLATORY,  t.   [from  consolatt.)  A  speech 

or  writing  containing  topicks  of  comfort.  Mil. 
CONSOLATORY,  a.   [from  eontolate.}  Tending 

to  give  comfort. 
CONSO'LE,!.  rPr.l   In  architecture,  a  part  or 

member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket. 
To  CONSO'LE,  v.  a.  [coiuwtor,  Ut.]  To  comfort 

to  cheer.  Pope 
CONSO«LER,s.  [from  console.]   One  that  gives 

comfort.  Warburton 
CON  SOLI  DANT,  a.  [from  consolidate.)  That  hat 

the  qaality  of  uniting  wound*. 
To  CONSOLIDATE,  r.a.  {contolultr,  Fr.] 
1  To  form  into  a  compact  or  solid  bodv  ;  to  har 

den.  Arbuthnot 
9  To  combine  two  parliamentary  bills  into  one. 

m 


CON 

JV  CONSOLIDATE,  a.  m.  To 
or  solid. 

CONSOLIDATION,  f.  [from  coasoiufete.] 
I  The  act  of  uniting  into  a  solid 
I  o7  one  bill 


«The 

another. 
9  The  combining  two 
CONSONANCE,  I 
CONSONANCY,  j**  & 
I  Accord  of  sound . 
9  Consistency ;  congruence. 
3  Agreement  ;  concord  :  not  osed.  Shakespeare . 
CONSONANT,  o.   [consonance,  Fr.]  Agreeable} 
according ;  consistent.  Hooker. 
CON80NANT,s.  [coasoasras,  Ut.]  A  letter  which 

cannot  be  sounded  by  itself. 
CONSONANTLY,  ad.  [from  the  adj.]  Consist- 
ently! agreeably.  TiUotsou. 
CONSONANTNESS,  i.  [from  consonant.) 


ableness ;  consistency. 
CON  SO  NO  IS,  a.  famsc* 
sound ;  symphonious. 


Denhans . 


Ut.]   Agreeing  in 

CONSOPIAT10N,  t.  [cvnscpio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 

laying  to  sleep. 
CONSORT,  S.  [coniors,  Ut.] 

I  Companion ;  partner. 

8  An  assembly  ;  a  divan  ; 
s  Concurrence ;  union. 

To  CONSORT,  v.  n.   [from  the 

elate  with  i  to  unite  with. 
To  CONSORT,  r.a. 
I  To  join  j  to  mix    to  many. 

9  To  accompany  :  not  used. 
CONSORTABLB,  a.  [from  consort.] 

pared  with  i  suitable  :  not  used. 
CONSORTION,  s.  [eonsorfio,  Lat.] 
society. 

CNOSPE'CTABLB,  a.  [casupectas,  Ut.] 
be  seen. 

CONSPECTU'lTY,  ».  {conspectus,  Ut.]  Sense  of 
seeing.  Shakespeare. 
CONSPE'RSION,  s.  [coasperste,  Ut.]   A  sprink- 


Atterbury. 

.]     To  3JUO- 

Dryden. 
Locke. 


To  be  com- 
hVotl 

Easy  to 


!ing  about. 

CONSPICU'ITY,  s.  [from  eoaspfcaoas.]  Bright- 
favourableness  to  the  tight.  GUtnvitle. 


CVNSp'l'CUOUS,  a.  [coas7ric«s*,~Ut.] 
1  Obvious  to  the  sight  -,  seen  at  a  distance. 
9  Eminent:  famous}  distinguished.  Addison. 
CONSPICUOUSLY,  ad. 
\  Obviously  to  the  view.  Watts. 
9  Eminently  ;  famously  ;  remarkably. 
CONSPI'CUOUSNEoS,  i.  (from  roajpicaoas.] 
1  Exposure  to  the  view  ,  state  of  being  visible  at 
a  distance.  Boyle. 
9  Eminence;  fame;  celebrity. 
CONSPIRACY,  s.    [cowptratto,  Lat.] 
l  A  plot ;  a  concerted  treason. 
9  An  agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing  evil  or 
unlawful.  Cotteil 
9  A  cuncurrence;  a  general  tendency  of  many 
causes  to  one  event.  Harvey. 
CON SFI 'KANT,  a.  [contpirans,  Ut.]  Conspiring  , 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  -,  plotting.  Shah. 
CONSPIRATION,  t.    [conspi  ratio,  Ut.]  An 
agreement  of  many  to  one  end.  Decay  of  Piety. 
CONSPl'RATOR,  i.  [conspiro,  Ut.]    A  man  en- 
gaged in  a  plot ;  a  plotter. 
To  CONSPIRE,  v.  n.    [crnispiro,  Ut.] 
I  To  concert  a  crime ;  to  plot.  Shot 
9 To  agree  together;  as,  all  things  conspire  u> 

make  him  hsppv. 
CONSPI'RER,  «.  [from  conipfre.]  A  conspirator , 
a  plotter.  Shakespeare. 
CONSPI'RING  Fosreri,  s.  (In  mechanlcks.)  All 
such  as  act  In  direction  not  opposite  to  one 
another.  Harris. 
CONSPURCATION.s.  [coufpurco,  Ut.]  Defile- 
ment ;  pollution. 
CONSTABLE,  t.  [cotaes  uJuli,  as  it  Is  supposed.] 
t  Lord  high  constable  is  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
crown,  long  disused  in  England.   The  function 
»f  the  c<nstable  of  England  consisted  in  the 
care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land  in  deeds 
of  arms  and  in  matters  of  war.   From  these  are 
derived  the  constables  of  hundreds  and  fran- 
}  now  called  high  • 
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CON 


>>nrn  have 
of 


SEE 


To  ipend  more  than 
know*  himself  to  be  worth  :  a  low 


[from  constable.]  The 

tantia,  Ut.l 

;  unalterable  con- 
Hooker. 
•tale.  Hay. 


in 

petty  eo 
I  To  otemrn  the 
what  a 
phrase. 
CON  STABLES  HIP,  » 
office  of  a  constable 
CONSTANCY,  ».  [i 
l  Immutability  ; 

ttnoanre. 
»  ConaUtency ; 
J  Resolution  t 
4  Lasting 

sCertaintvj  veracity  j  reality. 
CONSTANT,  o.    [wwiau,  Ut.] 
l  Firm  ;  fixed    not  fluid. 
»  Unvaried ;  unchanged  ; 
J  Firm  ;  resolate  j  determined. 

4  Free  from  change  of  affection. 

5  Certain  ;  not  various  :  steady. 
CONSTANTLY,  ad.    L  n variably  | 

certainty ;  steadily, 
lb  CONSTE'LLATE,  • 
To  join  lustre,  to  »hi 

Boyle. 

To  CONSTE'LLATE,  v.  a.  To  unite  several  shin- 

Brown 


South. 
SKaktspeart. 

fiat" 
Shakespeare . 
Sidney. 
Addison. 
perpetually  , 
Tillotson. 
a.     [const  tlla  tut,  Lat.] 
e  with  one  general  light. 


mg  bodies  in  one  sol 
r  ON  STELLAT1  ON , 


t  A 
9 


of  Axed 


of  s 


or  eacellencics. 


CONSTERNATION,  «.  [amtUrno,  Lat.]  Aston- 
ishment ;  amazement ,  wonder.  South. 
To  CONST  I  PATE,  v.  a.    [constipo,  Lai.] 
I  To  crowd  tocether  in  a  narrow  room.       Ray . 
9  To  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages.  Arbuthnot. 
3  To  bind  the  belly.  Bruwu. 
CONSTI PATtON,  «.    [from  tmstiput*.] 
I  The  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  leas  room  ; 

condensation.  Bentley. 
«  Stoppage:  obstruction  by  plenitude.  Arbutk. 
CONSTITUENT,  a.  [eon*tU*eiu,  Ut.]  Elemen- 
tal ,  esaeotial  i  that  of  which  any  thing  con- 

CONSTITUENT,  t. 

I  The  person  or  thing  which  constitutes  or  settles 
any  thing  in  its  peculiar  state.  Hale, 
i  That  which  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of 
any  thine.  Arbuthnot. 
3  He  that  deputes  another. 
To  CONSTITUTE,  v.  a.    [con*  n  mo,  lat.] 
I  To  give  formal  existence j  to  produce. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

9  To  erect ;  to  establish.  Taylor. 
3  To  depute  •.  to  appoint  another  to  an  office. 
CONSTlTUTER,  *.  [from  consriiale.]   He  that 


CONSTITUTED  *.  [from  i 
CONSTITUTION^*?*  [fron 


[from  constitute.) 
i  The  act  of  constituting ;  enacting }  deputing 

establishing  -,  producing. 
9  State  of  being  ,  natural  < 
9  Corporeal  frame. 

4  Temper  of  body. 

5  Temper  of  mind. 

6  Established  form  of 
laws  and  customs. 

7  Particular  law  t 
raent ;  institution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  a.    (from  cwutiraiioii.] 
1  Bred  in  the  constitution  ;  radical.  Sharp. 
9  Consistent  with  the  constitution  }  legal. 
CONSTITUTIVE,  a.    [from  amitirtue.] 
i  Elemental  |  essential  j  productive.  Brovn. 
•2  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish. 
To  CONSTRA'IN,  r.  a.    (cotuiratxdre,  Pr.] 
t  To  compel ;  to  force  to  some  action. 

Shakespeare 


Arbntknot. 

Dryden. 
Clarendon. 
system  of 

Daniel. 
;  establish- 

Hooker. 


to  restrain. 


tTo  hinder  by  force; 

3  To  necessitate. 

4  To  violate  ;  to  ravbh. 
» To  confine;  to  press. 
«To  constringe. 

7  To  tit  t  to  bind. 
CONSTRA'IN  ABLE,  a.  [from 
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Dryden. 
rope. 

t. 
Gey. 
Dryden. 
Drytlen. 
]  Liable 


CON 

CONSTRA'lNER,  *.  [from 


]    He  that 


Ft.]  Compulsion) 


INT,  a.  [< 
icei  confinement. 
To  CONSTRUCT,     «.    (cosutrktam,  Lat.] 
l  To  bind  j  to  cramp. 
•  To  contract  ;  tocause  to  shrink 
CONSTRUCTION, «.  tfi 

lion  ;  compression. 
CONSTRUCTOR,  *.  [constrictor, 
hich  rompresses  or  contract* 
h 


To  CON8TRl'NGE,  e.  e.  [< 
compress  ;  to  contract  $  to 

CONSTRl'NGENT,  e.  [. 
ing  the  quality  of 


Arbuthool. 
Contrac- 
Ray. 
Lat.1  That 
Arbuthnut. 
]  To 


Lat.]  Hav- 


To  CONSTRU'CT,  r.  a.    [construct**,  Ut.]  To 

build  .  to  form  ;  to  compile. 
CONSTRU'CTION,  •.    fcoswlraelio,  Ut.] 

t  The  act  of  building ;  fabrication. 

9  The  form  of  building ;  structure.  Arbuthnot. 

3  The  putting  of  word*  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner a*  to  convey  a  complete  sense.        Lot  Ire. 

4  The  act  of  arranging  term*  in  the  proper  order, 
by  disentangling  transpositions.  Shakespeare. 

b  The  sense }  interpretation.  Collier. 
*  Judgment;  mental  leprescntation.  Brovn. 
7  The  manner  of  describing  a  f 

in  geometry. 
CONSTRU'CTIVR.*  a.  By- 


To  CO'NSTRUB,  v.  a.    [cow/mo,  Ut.] 
1  To  range  words  in  their  natural  order  ;  to  dis- 
entangle transposition.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  interpret  ;  to  explain.  Hooker. 

To  CONSTUPRATE,  v.  a.  [eontupn,  Ut.]  To 
Violate  .  to  debauch  ;  to  defile. 

CONSTUPRATION,  *.  [from  cowtapreie.]  Vio- 
lation ;  defilement. 

CONSU  BSTA'NTI  AL,  «.  {counb$tantialu,  Ut.] 
1  Having  the  same  essence  or  substance.  Hook. 
9  Being  of  the  same  kind  or  nature.  Brerewood. 

CONSUBSTANTI  A'LITY,  a  [from  co*um6*ton- 
tial.]  Existence  of  more  t Iran  one  in  the 
same  substance. 

To  CON  8  U  BSTA'NTI  ATE,  r.  o. 
ttanna,  Lat.]   To  unite  in 
stance  or  nature. 

CONSU BSTANTI ATION,  i.  [from  connfccleu- 
tiute.]  The  union  of  the  body  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  with  the  sacramental  element,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lutherans.  AUerlmru. 

CONSUETUDE.**,  [courterado,  Ut.]  Custom ; 
usage. 

CONSUL,  «.    [consnL  Ut .1 
1  The  chief  magistrate  in  ihe  Roman  republick. 

Dryden . 

9  An  officer  commissioned  in  foreign  parts  to 

judge  between  the  merchants  of  his  nation. 
CONSULAR,  a.    [conituari*,  Ut.] 


I  Relating  to  the  consul. 


CONSULATE,  I. 

of  consul. 
CONSULSHIP,  s. 

consul. 
To  CONSU'LT,  ».  n. 

counsel  together. 
To  CONSU'LT,  r.  o. 
1  To  ask  advice  of :  as,  t< 
9  To  regard  ;  to  act  with 


Spectator, 
consul. 
Ben  Jons  on. 
[consulatus,  Ut.]   The  office 
Addison. 
The  office  of 
Ben  Jonson. 
Ut.]   To  take 

Ohm 


a  friend. 

to. 
'Estrangt. 
Clarendon. 


9  To  plan;  to  contrive. 
CONSU'LT,  *.   [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  act  of  consulting.  Dryden. 

9  The  effect  of  consultinc  ,  determination. 

3  A  council ,  a  number  of  persona  assembled  In 

deliberation. 
CONSULTATION,*,   [from  amtult.) 

I  The  act  of  consulting }  secret  4*"*™"™^ 

9  A  number  of  persons  consulted  together  i  a 


|  council. 
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CONSU'LTER,  •.  [from  coaxal!.]  One  that  con- 
sult* or  asks  counsel.  Deuteronomy. 

CON8U'MABLE,e.  [from  coasame.]  Susceptible 
of  destruction.  Wilkinr. 

To  CON 8 U' MB,  e.  a.  [connmc,  Lst.]  To  VMM  j 
tn  spend  ;  to  destroy. 

ToCONSU'MB,  r.  «.  To 


CONSU'MEB,  t.  [from 

spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing.   Lock< . 
To  CONSUMMATE,  v.  o.  [cymometer,  Fr.)  To 
complete;  topertect.  Shakespeare. 
CONSUMMATE,  o.    [from  the  verb.]  Com- 
plete ;  perfect.  Adttison. 
CONSUMMATELY,*  ad.    [from  contummait.) 

Completely.  J.  War  ton. 

CONSU MM  ATION.  «.    [from  contaminate.) 
I  Completion;  perfection)  end.  Addisvn. 
9  The  end  of  the  present  system  or  things. 
S  Death  ;  end  of  life.  Shaknpeare. 

>  waste;  destruction. 

Locke. 

or  perishing.  Woodward. 
flesh,  attended  with  a 
Shake  tpeart. 
[from  comume.) 

Addison. 
Harvey. 


CONSUMPTION,*. 
1  The  act  of 


9  The  sute  of  wastin 
>  A  waste  of 

hectkk  fever. 
CONSC  MPTIVB,  o. 
I  Destructive;  wasting;  exhausting 
9  Disrated  with  a  consumptio 


CONSU' MPTIVEN  ESS,  s.    [from  euntumptice.) 

A  tendency  to  consumption. 
CON8UTILE,  o.  [cowmtiUs,  Ut.]  That  Is  sewed 

or  stitched  together. 
To  CONTA'BL'LATE,  v.  a.  [contaiuio,  Lat.]  To 

floor  with  boards. 
CONTABU LA'TION,  s.    [contvbulatxo,  Ut.]  A 

joining  of  boards  together. 
CONTACT.  *.    [ceatoctM,  Ut.]    Touch :  close 
union.  Newton. 
CONTA'CTION,  s.  [conioctiu,  Lat.]   The  act  of 
touching.  Brovn. 
CONTA'GION.  t.    [contagio,  Ut.] 
I  The  emission  from  body  to  body  by  which  dis- 
eases are  communicated.  Bacon. 
9  Infection  ;  propagation  of  mischief. 

K.  Charles. 

3  Pestilence;  venomous  emanations.  -  Shak. 
CONTA'GIOUS.  a.  [contagio,  Ut.]  Infectious; 

cauglit  by  approach.  Prior. 
C0NTA'G16US>)EJ>S.*.  [from  amnions.]  The 

quality  of  being  contagious. 
To  CONf  A' IN,     a.    [coattaeo,  Ut.] 
I  To  hold,  as  a  vessel.  John. 
9  To  comprehend  ;  to  comprise.  Milton. 
3  To  retrain  ;  to  withhold.  Spenser. 
To  CONTA'IN,  ».  a.   To  live  In  continence  or 

chastity.  Arbuthnot. 
CONTAINABLE,  a.    [from  coahhn.]  Possible 

to  be  contained.  Boyle. 
To  CONTA'M  IN  ATE.  v.  a.  [contamxno,  Ut.]  To 

defile:  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture.  Shak. 
CONTAMINATION,  «.  [from  contaminate.)  Pol- 

lution  ;  defilement. 
CONTE'M  ERATED,  a.  [contemeralms,  Ut.]  Vio- 

luted  :  polluted. 
To  CONTE'M  N,  v.  a.    [contemno,  Ut.]   To  de- 
spite ;  lo  sown  ;  to  slight ;  to  neglect.  Dryden. 
CONTE'M  NEB,       [from  coatemi.]   One  that 

contemns;  adespiser.  South. 
7oCONTE'MPER,e.  o.  [contempero,  Ut.]  To 

moderate  by  mixture.  'Hay. 
CONTE'M  PERAMENT,  s.     [contempero,  Ut.] 

The  degree  of  any  quality  as  tempered  to 
~  Derham. 
To  CONTE'M  PERATE,  s.  [contempero,  Lai.]  To 
_  JPA5}5ra,e  *  lo  temper  by  mixture.  Wurman. 
CONTEM  PERATI  ON,  s.  [from  ommprraff .] 
I  The  act  of  moderating  or  tempering.  Brown. 

To  study  ;  to  med.ute.  Watts. 
^CON^M PLATE,  r.^Tomuse;  to  th.nk 

CONTK  M  PlA'TI  0?T,Bf  *"  [rUm'nnlempl^!^' 
I  Met-iution;  studious  thought  on  any  subject; 
ronunual  attention. 
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9  Holy  meditation  ;  a  holy  exercise  of  the  tool, 

employed  in  attention  to  sacred  things. 
3  Study  :  opposed  to  action.  South. 
CONTEMPLATIVE,  a.    [from  contemplate.) 
I  Given  to  thought  or  study  ;  studious;  thought- 
ful. Denharn. 
9  Employed  in  study  ;  dedicated  to  study. 
3  Having  the  power  of  thought.  Ray. 
CONTEM PLATI VBLY,  ad.   Thoughtfully;  at- 

tentively  ;  with  deep  attention. 
CONTEM  PLATO  R,  s.   [Ut  ]    One  employed 
in  study.  Raleigh. 
CONTEM  PORA'NEOUS,*  a.  [from  ocureropora/.] 
Living  at  the  saiue  time;  living  in  the  same 

Sent, 

Fr.] 

Drgim. 


COlfTE'MPORAL,*  ja 


CONTE'M  PORA&Y, 
I  Living  in  the  same  age 
9  Born  at  the  same  time. 
3  Exist. n«  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
CONTEMPORARY,  •.   One  who  lives  at  the 
same  time  with  another.  Drychm . 

To  CONTE'M  PORISE,  r.  a.     [coa  and  temput, 
Ut.]   To  make  contemporary.  Brown. 
CONTE'M  PT,  «.   [contempttu,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  despuitiR  others  ;  scorn.  South. 
9  The  state  of  being  despised  ;  vileuess. 
CONTE'M  PTIBLE,  a.    [from  contempt.} 
I  Worthy  of  contempt  ,  deserving  scorn. 
9  Despised ;  scorned  ;  neglected.  Locke. 
3  Scornful ;  apt  tn  despise.  Shakespenre. 
CONTE'  M  PTI  BI.EN  ESS,  s.  [from  coateiaptiW*.] 
The  sute  of  being  contemptible ;  vileness  ; 
baseness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CONTEMPTIBLY,  ad.      [from  contemptible  ] 

Meanly  ;  in  a  manner  deserving  contempt. 
CONTE'M  PTUOUS.  a.  [from  coeferap*.]  Scorn- 
ful ;  apt  to  despise ;  using  words  or  actions  of 
contempt;  insolent.  Atterbury. 
CONTEMPTUOUSLY,  ad.    With  scorn;  with 
dwpite.  Tillotson. 
CONTE' MPTUOUSN ESS,  s.    [from  coa cenpta  ] 

out.']    Disposition  to  contempt. 
7b  CONTE'ND,  t.  a.    [cuatexdo,  Ut.] 
I  To  strive  ;  to  struggle  in  opposition. 

Shu  kespeare . 

9  To  vie  I  to  act  in  emulat  ion.  Dry  dm. 

To  CONTE'ND,  ».  o.  To  dispute  any  thing ;  to 


Dryden. 

CONTE'NDENT,  s.  [from  contend.]  Antagonist; 

opponent:  not  used.  L'  Estrange. 

CONTENDER,  s.  [from  confead.]   Combatant  j 
champion.  Loute. 
CONTENT,  a.   [enarexiiut,  Ut.] 
I  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine;  easy.  Pope. 
9  Satisfied,  »o  as  not  to  oppose.  Shakespeare. 
To  CONTENT,  e.  o.   [from  the  adjective.l 
I  To  satisfy,  so  a*  to  stop  complaint._  Tiuotton. 
9  To  please ;  to  gratify. 
CONTENT. «.    [f  rom  the  mb.] 
I  Moderate  happiness. 
9  Acquiescence ;  satisfaction  in  a  thing 
anuned. 


3  That  which  is  contained,  or  included,  in  any 
thing.  Woodward. 


ing 

4  The  power  of  containing;  extent}  capacity. 

Grannt, 

b  That  which  is  comprised  in  writing.  Addison. 
CONTENTATION,  s.  [from  context!]  Satisfac- 
tion; content:  out  of  use.  Sidney. 
CONTE'NTED,  part.  a.  [from  context.]  Satis- 
fied ;  quiet  ,  not  repining ;  easy.  Knolles. 
CONTENTEDLY,*  ad.    [from  content**!.)  Un- 
concernedly. 1  fh.lt  Duty  of  Man. 
CONTENTION,  s.   [confeatio,  Ut.] 
I  Strife;  debate;  quarrel.  Decay  of  Pietu. 
9  Emulation ;  endeavour  to  excel. 
3  Eagerness ;  seal  j  ardour. 
CONTENTIOUS,  a.  [from 


idj  Quarrel- 
.  Shakf9j*eare. 


some  ;  given  to  debute  :  perverse 
CONTENTIOUS  Jarisdicttoa.  A  court  which  has 
%a  power  to  judge  and  determine  differences  be- 
*  tween  contending  parties.  CaamrVrj. 
CONTE'NTIOUSLY,   cd.    [from  contention*.] 
Perversely;  quarrelsomely.  JBroicii. 
CONTENTIOUSNESS,  s.    [from  ctmlcattoa*.] 
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Proneoess  to  contest ;  perverseness}  turbu- 
lence ;  quarrelsomeness.  Bevtley. 
CONTE' S'TLESS,  o.  [from  content.]  Discontent- 
ed;  dissatisfied:  uneasy.  Snake*peare. 
CONTE'NTMENT.  i.  [from  content.) 
I  Acquiescence,  without  plenary  satisfaction. 

Hooker. 

I  Gratification.  IVotlon. 
COSTE'NTS,*  «•  pi.   The  heads  of  a  book  ;  the 
index  of  a  volume  ;  that  which  is  contained  NT 

CO^TFRsS'lNOUS.a.  [coatrrwtaw,  Ut.J  Bor- 
dering upon.  .  v 

CONTERRA'NEOUS,  a.  [conterranens,  Ut  ]  Of 
the  ame  country. 

T«  CONTE'ST.  v.  a.  feoatester,  Fr.]  To  depute  l 
to  controvert ;  to  litigate.  Dry  den. 

Te  CONTE'ST.  v.  a. 

I  To  write  $  to  contend.  *  Burnet. 
I  To  vie  -,  to  emulate. 

CONTEST,  «•  [from  the  Terb.]  Dupute  ;  dif- 
ference; debate.  .  _  Denkam. 

CONTESTABLE,  o.  [from  contest.]  Disputable ; 
controvertible. 

CONTE'STABLEN  ESS,  *.  [from  contettabU.] 
Poasimlityof  contest. 

CONTEHTA'TI ON.  *.  [from  mM.]  The  act  or 
contesting  ;  debate  I  strife.  Clarendon. 

To  CONTE'X.  v.  a.  [contexo.  Lai.]  To  Weave 
together:  not  in  use.  Jioyi*. 

CONTEXT.  ».  [coaieifw,  Ut.]  The  general  se- 
ries of  a  discourse.  ,  Hammond. 

CONTEXT,  o.  [from  coate*.]  Knit  together} 
«rn»  Drrham. 

CONTFXTVRE.  [from  contei.]  The  disposi- 
lion  of  parts  one  among  others ;  the  system  ; 
toe  constitution.  ,    .  Blackmore. 

C0NT1GUATI0N.  s.  fcasyiftjadto,  Lat.] 
i  A  frame  or  beams  joined  together  >  a  story. 

tro  l  ton. 

I  The  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  fabrick  of 

wood.  , 
CONTIGU'ITY.  «.  [from  eonrtguow.]  AfJu*' 

contact.  Hale. 
CONTIGUOUS,  a.  [coalifaiu,  Ut.]  Meeting  so 

as  to  touch.  Acwton 
CONTIGUOUSLY,  ad.  [from  contigaoas.]  Wuh 

uut  any  iatenrening  spaces.  Drydev 
COXTI'GUOUSNESS,    ••    [from  coutigaous.] 

Close  connexion ;  coherence. 

CONTINENCE,  \  rantinentia.  Ut.] 
CONT1NENCY,  J     ^  ,      ,   ' ,  1 

I  Restraint;  command  of  one's  aeif.  Drydeu 
«  Chastity  in  general.  Shaketpeare 

3  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure.  Jrrfw 

4  Moderation  in  lawful  pleasures.  VT^-' 
I  Continuity  ;  uninterrupted  course.  Anltffe. 

CONTINENT,  a.  [coaliaeas,  Lat.] 
l  Chaste  -,  abstemious  in  lawfttl  pleasures.  Sha. 
9  Restrained}  moderate}  temperate.^  Skak 

3  Continuous}  connected.  Brerewvod. 

4  Opposing  ;  restraining.  SAaJrripeore. 
CONTINENT,*,  [eontiaeas,  Ut.] 

I  Und  not  disjoined  by  lb*  sea  from  other 
lands.  Bentley 
s  That  which  contains  any  thing.  Shuktijxare 
CONTINENTLY,*  ad.  [from coaliaeac.]  Chaste 
iy  i  moderately  ;  temperately.  Ath 
To  CONTl'NGE,  v.  n.    [continfo,  Utm.J 

tottch  ;  to  reach  -,  to  happen. 
CONTl'NGENCE,  1  *.   [from  ttmt.ngwif.J  The 
CONTINGENCY,  J     quality  of  being  fortui- 

tous }  accidental  possibility. 
CONTINGENT.  4.   reoahageas,  Ut.]  Falling 
oat  by  chance}  accidental,  ooala 
CONTINGENT,  s.        #  u 
I  a  thing  in  the  hands  of  chance.  Grew. 
«  A  proportion  that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a 

CXMsTI'MJENTLY,  ad.  Accidentally '»Jr"ho«t 
any  settled  rule.  . .  Woodward. 

CONTl'NGENTNESS,  ».  Accidental ness }  for- 
tuitousness. _  . 
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a  (In  law.)  A  continual  claim  ia  made  from  time 
to thne,  wUhln  every  year  and  day.  Cowell. 

interruption.  Bacon. 


CONTTNUA 


Svutk. 

Hi;.    ■  ' 


pause} 
«  Without  ceasing. 

CONTINUANCE,  s.  [from  ceafiaae.] 
I  Succession  uninterrupted. 
9  Permanence  in  one  slate. 
9  Abode  in  a  place. 
4  Duration}  lastingneas. 
b  Perseverance. 

CONTl'NUATE,  a.  [coahanaf**,  Ut  ] 
I  Immediately  united.  Hooker. 
9  Uninterrupted;  unbroken.  Sao*etf»eare. 
I'N  LATELY,  ad.  With  continuity:  with- 
interruption.  If  uAiuj. 

CONTINUATION,  •.  [from  coatiaaele.]  Pro- 
traction,  or  succession  uninterrupted.  Ray. 
CONTI'NUATIVE,  s.    [from  conuuual:]  An 


Wattu 

CONTI NU  ATOR,  t.  [from  coaftutale.]  He  that 
continues  or  keeps  up  the  aeries  of  succe»siou. 

To  CONTTNUR,  v.  n.  [con  tinner,  Fr.] 
1  To  reroaiu  in  the  same  state.  Milton. 
9  To  last }  to  be  durable.  {V?**' 

*  3  To  persevere.  Milton. 

ToCONTI'NUE.».a. 
1  To  protract,  or  bold  without  interruption. 

rope. 

t  To  unite  without  a  chasm,  or  inteT? enine  sub- 
stance. Ahlton. 
CONTI'NUEDLY,  ad.  [from  continued.]  With- 
out  interruption  }  v/itliout  ceasing.  Norru. 
CONTl'NUER,  *.  [from  continue.)   That  which 
has  the  power  of  perseverance.  Shakespeare. 
CONTINUITY,  s.  [continititat,  Utin.]  Con- 

1}  cohesion}  close  union. 

Bacon. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a.  [conttnuus,  Ut.]   Joined  to- 
gether without  the  intervention  of  any  space. 
*  Sew  ton. 

To  CONTORT,  v.  a.  [contortas,  Ut.]   To  twist , 
to  writhe. 

CONTORTION,  ».  [from  con  tort.]   Twist;  wry 
motion}  flexure.  ,,  R°9' 

CO ATO  UR,  t.  [Fr.]  The  outline }  the  line  by 
which  any  figure  is  defined  or  terminated. 

CO'NTRA.   A  Latin  preposition,  used  in  compo- 
sition, which  signifies  agaxntt. 

CONTRABAND,  a.  [coatroAaado,  lul.]  Prohi- 
bited: illegal  i  unlawful.  preden. 

To  CONTRABAND,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  import  goods  prohibited. 

To  CONTRA'CT,  t.  a.  [coatroetai,  Ut.] 
I  To  draw  together  Into  less  compass, 
t  To  lessen  }  to  make  less  ample.  G.  of  I?****- 

3  To  draw  the  parts  of  any  thing  together.  Afiitoa. 

4  To  make  a  bargain. 

5  To  betroth}  to  affiance.  latter. 

6  To  procure;  to  bring;  to  incur :  to  draw  ;  to 
get.  A1*** 

7  To  shorten  ;  to  abridge. 
To  CONTRA'CT,  v.  a. 

I  To  shrink  up ;  to  grow  short 

9  To  bargain 

provisions.  ,  , 

CONTRACT,  pari.  a.    [from  the  verb.]  Affi- 
anced I  contracted.  S«a*e*Peor«. 
CONTRACT,  «. 

I  A  bargain  }  a  compact.  55C 

«  An  act  whereby  a  man  and  *«^i*be. 
trothed  to  one  another.  Skaheipeare. 

3  A  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are 

included.  ,  ,  „ 

CONTKA'CTEDNESS,  *.  [from  contracted.]  The 

state  of  belnt  contracted  }  contraction. 
CONTRACTIBl'LITY,  *.    [from  contractxble.] 

Possibility  of  being  attracted.        Ar  but  knot. 
CONTRA'CTIBLE,  a.  [from  coarract.]  Capable 

of  contraction.  Jrbutknat. 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS, «.   [from  coarroctiWe  ] 

The  quality  of  suffering  contraction. 
CONTRA'CTILE,  a.  [from  eoatrocf.]  Having 

Uie 


Arbutknot. 
for  a  quantity  of 
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CONTRACTION,  *.  [contract*.  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  contracting  or  shortening. 
«  The  act  of  ihrinking  or  shrivelling.  Arbntknot. 

3  The  Mate  of  being  contracted,  or  drawn  into  a 
narrow  rompui.  Newton. 

4  (In  grammar.)  The  redaction  of  two  vpwels  or 
ay  liable*  to  one. 

b  Abbreviation  ,  as,  the  writing  is  full  of  coa- 
tracttont. 

CONTRA'CTOR,  I.  [from  coulrart.]    One  or  the 
parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain.  Taylor. 
To  CONTRADl'CT,  v.  a.  [contradico,  Lat.1 
i  To  oppose  verbally.  Dryden. 
9  To  be  contrary  to :  to  repugn.  Hooker. 
CONTRADI'CTER,  «.  [from  cMtrodtct.]  One 
that  contradicts  ;  an  oppoaer.  Sw\ft. 
CONTRADICTION, «.  [from  contradict.] 
I  Verbal  opposition  y>  controversial  assertion 


9.  Opposition. 

3  Inconsistency)  incongruity.  Soaia. 

4  Contrariety,  in  thought  or  effect.  Sidney. 
CONTRADl'CTIOUS,  «.  [from  contradict.] 

1  Filled  with  contradiction  ,  inconsistent, 
v  Inclined  to  contradict ;  given  to  cavil. 

CONTRA  Dl'CTIOUSNESS,  *. 
I  Inconsistency  ;  contrariety  to  itself.  Norrii. 
«  Disposition  to  cavil;  disputatious  temper. 

CONTRADICTORILY,  od.  Inconsistently  with 
himself:  oppositely  to  other*.  Brown. 

CONTRADICTORY,  o.  [contradictories,  Ut.] 
Opposite  to;  inconsistent  with.  South. 

CONTRADICTORY,  *.  A  proposition  which 
opposes  another  in  all  its  terms  j  contrariety  ; 
inconsistency.  Brarnhall. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  t.  Distinction  by 
opposite  qualllies.  Glanville. 

To  CONTRADISTINGUISH,  a.  a.  {contra  and 
dUtinguo.]  To  distinguish  by  opposite  qua* 
lities.  Locke. 

CONTRAFI'SSURE,  t.  [contra  and  fiuure.]  A 
crack  of  the  skull  where  the  blow  was  inflicted, 
is  called  Assure ;  but  in  the  contrary  part,  con- 
trajluure,  IViteman. 

CONTRAl'NDICANT,*  •.  [contra  and  tadtro, 
Lat.]  A  symptom  which  forbids  treating  a 
disorder  in  the  usual  way.  Bar-Are. 

To  CONTRAI'NDICATE.r.o.  [centra  and  ivdico, 
Lat.]  To  point  out  some  peculiar  symptom, 
contrary  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  malady. 

Harvey. 

CONTRAINDICATION,*,  [from conrraiadical*.] 
An  indication  or  symptom,  which  forbids  that 
to  be  done  which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease 
points  out  at  first.  Arbutknot. 

CONTRAMU'RB,  s.  [eoairmare,  Fr.]  An  out. 
wall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 

CONTRANATURAL,*  a.  [contra  and  naturu, 
Lat.]    Opposite  to  natural.  Hobtet. 

CONTRAN  ITENCY,  «•  [contra  and  aiten*.  L.] 
Reaction  ;  a  resisteucy  against  pressure. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  s.  [contra  and  post  lira.]  A 
placing  over  against. 

CONTRAREGULA'RiTY,  s.  [contra  and  regnla- 
rtty.J    Contrariety  to  rule.  Norrii. 

CONTRA'RIANT,  a.  [cvntranant,  Fr.]  Incon- 
sistent s  contradictory.  Ayliffe. 

C CONTRARIES,  *.  [from  contrary.']  In  logtck, 
propositions  which  destroy  each  other. 

CONTRARIETY,     [from  coairorietat,  Ut  ] 
1  Repugnance)  opposition.  tVotton. 
%  Incomistency  ;  quality  or  position  destructive 
of  its  opposite.  Skakerpeart. 

CONTRA'RILY,  ad.  [from  contrary.] 
I  In  a  manner  contrary.  Ray. 
9  Different  ways  j  in  different  directions. 

CONTRARINESS,  s.  (from  coairary .]  Contra- 
riety) opposition. 

CONTRA'RIOUS,  a.  [from  eoatrery.]  Opposite) 
repugnant.  Milton. 

$2£^2}2X&Y'  «'  Oppositely.  S*aA. 
CONTRARIWISE,  ad. 

I  Conversely.  Bacon. 

8  Oppositely.  Raleigh. 
C CONTRARY,  a.  [contraries,  Ut.] 

I  Opposite)  contradictory.  Heriei. 


CON 

8  Inconsistent)  disagreeing.  Ttlloteon. 

3  Adverse)  in  an  opposite  direction.  Matlkew. 
CONTRARY,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities.  Omley. 
«  A  proposition  contrary  to  some  other  j  a  fact 

contrary  to  the  allegation.  Lock*. 
*  On  the  contrary.  In  opposition  j  on  the  other 

side.  Swift. 

4  To  the  contrary.  To  a  contrary  purpose  ;  to  an 
opoocitc  intent.  Stillinejleet. 

To  CONTRARY,  r.  a.  [contrarier,  Fr.]  To  op- 
pose ;  to  thwart)  to  contradict.  Latimer. 

CONTRAST,  $.  [canirattr,  Fr.]  Opposition  and 
dissimilitude  of  figures,  by  which  one  contri- 
butes to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  another. 

To  CON TRA'ST.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I, To  place  in  opposition. 

«  To  show  another  figure  to  advantage.  Drydea. 

CONTRA VALLATION,  s.  [centra  and  roZIo,  L-] 
The  fortification  thrown  up,  to  hinder  the  sal- 
lies of  the  garrison.  I  fain. 

To  CONTRA VE'NE,  e.  a.  [contra  and  oenio,  L.) 
To  opposes  to  obstruct ;  to  baffle. 

CONTRA VE'NER,  «.  [from  contraxene.}  He  who 
opposes  another. 

CONTRAVE'NTION,  t.    [Fr.]  Opposition. 

Swift. 

CONTRA YE'RV A,  *.   A  specie*  of  birthwort. 

Miller. 

CONTRECTATION,  *.  [coatrectalio,  Utio.]  A 
touching  or  handling. 

CONTRI'BUTAHY,  a.  [coa  and  trtkurery.]  Pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  same  sovereign.  VHaweille. 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  v.  a.  [coatritaro,  Ut.]  To 
give  to  some  common  stock)  to  advance  to- 
ward some  common  design.  Adduon. 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  ».  a.  To  bear  a  part )  to 
have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect.  Pope. 

CONTRIBUTION,  s.  [from  eoamaate.] 
1  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  persons. 
«  That  which  is  given  by  several  hands  for  soma 
common  purpose.  Gramnt. 
3  That  which  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army 
lying  in  a  country.  Skaketpeare. 

CCNTRI'BUTIVB,  a.  [from  coainaate.]  That 
has  the  power  of  promoting  any  purpose  in 
concurrence  with  other  motives.    D.  of  Pxety. 

CONTRIBUTOR,  s.  [from  contribute.]  One  that 
bears  a  part  in  some  common  design.  Skak. 

CONTRIBUTORY,  a.  [from  contribute.]  Pro- 
moting the  same  end)  bringing  assistance  to 
some  joint  design. 

To  CONTRl'STATE,  *.  a.  [amtriilo,  Ut.1  To 
sadden  ;  to  make  sorrowful.  Bacon. 

CONTRISTATION,  *.  [from  concrtttoi*.]  Sor- 
row ;  sadness :  not  used.  Bucom. 

CONTRITE,  a.  [coetrita*,  Ut.] 
I  Bruised  ,  much  worn. 

«  Worn  with  sorrow  ;  harrassed  with  the  sense 
of  guilt  ,  penitent.  Roger*. 
CONTRITENESS,  «.  [from  contrite.]  Contri- 
tion ,  repentance. 
CONTRITION,*,  [from  contrite.] 
l  The  act  of  grinding,  or  rubbing  to  powder. 


9  Penitence  t  sorrow  for  sin,  arising  from  the 
desire  to  please  God.  Sprat. 
CONTRI'VABLE,  a.  [from  ceatrtve.]  Possible 
to  be  planned  by  the  mind )  possible  to  be  in- 
vented and  adjusted.  WWJkia*. 
COM  HI' VANCE,*,  [from  eoafrie*.] 
1  The  act  of  contriving ;  excogitation ;  the 
thing  contrived.  Wilkin*. 
9.  Scheme ;  plan. 
3  A  conceit )  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 
To  CONTRl'VE,  a.  a.  [coatroawr,  Fr.] 
I  To  plan  out  ;  to  excogitate. 
9  To  wear  away:  out  of  use. 
To  CONTRl'VE,  a.  a.  To  form  or  design )  to 
plan    to  scheme  .  to  complot.  Skaketpeure. 
CONTRI'VEMENT,  «.   [from  contrite.]  Inven- 
tion. 

CONTRI'VER,  s.  [from  contrive.]   An  i  n venter  j 

a  schemer. 
CONTROL,!,  [coatrale,  Fr.J 


* 
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l  A  register  or  account  kept  by  another  officer, 

that  each  may  be  examined  by  the  other. 
5  Check  j  restraint.  Waller. 
3  Power;  authority ;  superintendancc  Skak. 
To  CONTROL,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter  reckon  in  5c. 
9  To  govern  ,  to  restrain  •,  to  •object     Dry  den. 
1  To  overpower ;  to  confute.  Bacon. 
CONTROLLABLE,  a.   [from  control.]  Subject 
to  control,  or  command  ;  subject  to  be  over- 
ruled. 


CON 


ruled.  Sauk. 
CONTROLLER,  s.  [from  control.^  One  that  has 
the  power  of  governing  or  restraining ;  a  su- 
,  ,f?~w^P.d5~l;  ...  Dry*!™- 


P,  f .  [from  compiler.}  The 
of  a  controller. 
CONTROLMENT,  *.  [from  eonlroL] 
I  The  power  or  act  or  superintending  or  restrain, 
iog. 

3  Restraint.  Darin. 
3  Opposition  ;  confutation.  Hooker. 
♦  Reswtance  ;  hostility.  Skaketptart. 
CONTROVERSIAL,  a.  [from  ronlrorersy.j"  Re- 
la  ting  to  disputes  ,  disputatious.  Locfce. 
CO^NTftoVERsy, «.  [cawrroaerssn,  Ut.] 


of  contrary  opi- 
Denkam. 

%  A  suit  in  law.  Dnttrtmomy. 

3  A  quarrel.  Jerenuak. 

4  Opposition;  enmity.  Skaketneare. 
To  CONTROVERT,  ».  o.  [cot,  trover  to,  Ut.J  To 

debate  :  to  dispute  any  thing  in  writing.  Cke. 
CONTROVERTER,*  «.  [from 

controversial  writer. 
CONTROVE'RTIBLE,  a.  [from 

potable. 
C0NTROVERT1ST,  s.  [from 

d arrant. 
NTUMA'C10US,a 


] 

1.1  Dis- 
Bi 


[cxmtm 


Dis- 
TlHaiw, 
Ut.]  Obsti- 

nate;  perverse;  stabborn.  Jiammor.d. 
COVTlMa'CIOUSLY.  ad.   Obstinately;  stub- 

oowttjU a'cio^sV^TJEuw 

Otntinacv  ,  pervert 
CONTUMACY?",  [fi 


from 


] 

Wurman. 

Lat.] 

1  Obstinacy  ;  perversenets ;  stubbornness »  in- 
fievibinty.  Milton. 
t  A  wilful  contempt  and  disobedience  to  any 
lawful  summons  or  judicial  order.  Aylijf'e. 
rONTU M E'LIOUS.  a.    t  contumelies*,,  Lat  ] 
1  Reproachful ;  rude ;  sarcaatick.  Skaketpeare. 
%  Inclioed  to  utter  reproach,  or  practise  Insults  , 
brutal;  rude.  Skaketpeare. 
J  Productive  of  reproach ;  shameful ;  ignomi- 
nious. Decay  qj  Piety. 
CO.VTUMELIOUSLY,  ad.  Reproachfully  ,  con 
temptuously  ;  rudely.  Hooker. 
COSTtME'LIOUSNESS,  «.  [from  conlamclwas.] 
reproach. 
,Y,  «.  [eoata»«lta,  Lat.]  "  Rudeness ; 

language ; 
lulotton. 


l|  bitterness  of 


contempt  1 

To  CONTU'SE.  v.  a.  [coa'asas,  Ut.] 
1  To  beat  together  ;  to  bruise.  Bacon. 
•  To  bruise  the  flesh  without  a  breach  of  the 
continuity.  IVxteman. 
CONTU'SION.  t.  [coatasto.  Lot.] 
'  The  act  of  beating  or  bruising. 
«  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised.  Boyle. 
3  A  braise.  Bacon. 
CONVALESCENCE,)  ».  [from  convatetxo,  Lat.] 
CONVALE'SCENCY,  f    Renewal  of  health  ;  re- 
coverv  from  a  disease.  Clarendon. 
CONVALESCENT,  a.  [emmiowu,  Ut.]  Re- 

covering  :  returning  to  a  state  of  health. 
CONVALl'DATE,*  ».  o.   [co*  with,  and  vaUo  to 
svsil.  Lat.J   To  strengthen;  to  confirm.  Atk. 
CON  VE'N  ABLE,  O.  [conr enable,  Fr.] 
I  Consistent  with  ,  agreeable  to.  Spenser, 
"i  Ttiat  may  be  convened. 
7s  CON  VEN  K,  v.  *.  [coaoemo,  Lat . ] 
I  To  come  together ;  to  associate.  Boyle. 
tTo  assemble  for  any  publick  purpose.  Locke. 
To  CONVENE,  a.  a. 

1 To  ^umn2n?ud^'cia^^elnb,' 5  *  ^A^ltfe. 


Ut.] 

Hooker. 
Catanvy. 


CON  VE'N  1ENCB,  1 
CONVE'NIENCY,  J' 
I  Fitness;  propriety. 
9  Commodiousness ;  ease. 

3  Cause  of  ease  j  accommodation. 

4  Fitness  of  time  or  ptace.  Shakerpearv. 
CONVENIENT,  a.  fcowaeWas,  Ut.)    Pit /Tuit- 

able  ;  proper  1  well  adapted. 
CONVENIENTLY,  ad. 
I  Commodiously  ;  without 
9  Fitly. 

CONVENT.  *.  [convent**,  Lat.] 
I  An  assembly  of  religious  persons.  Skaketpewrt. 
9  A  religious  house ;  a  monastery  j  a  nunnery. 

  Addison. 

To  C0NVR;NT,  a.  o.    [coswesuo,  Ut.]   To  call 

before  a  judge  or  judicature 
CONVENTICLE,  s.  [ 
1  An  assembly  ;  a 
9  An  assembly  for 
3  A  secret  assembly 


CONVENTICLER,  1.  [from  conventicle.]  On, 
that  supports  or  frequents  private  and  unlaw 

r. . I  ..  Li.   n  j  


Skaketpemre. 
Ut.] 

Hooker. 

One 


ful  assemblies. 

CONVENTION,  s.  [cewneaffe,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  coming  together  ;  union  ;  coalition ; 

junction.  Boyle. 
9  An  assembly.  Sanjt. 
3  A  contract  1  an  agreement  for  a  time. 

CONVENTIONAL,  a.  [from  conaeaiiaa.]  Stipu- 
lated; agreed  on  by  compact.  Hale. 

CONVENTIONARY,  a.  [from  conaeartou.]  Act- 
ing  upon  contract;  settled  by  stipulation.  Oar. 

CONVENTUAL,  a.  [contentuel,  Fr.]  Belonging 
to  a  convent ,  mouasiick.  Ayiyffe. 

CON  VE'NTl  A  I,  s.  [from  coareat.]    A  monk  >  • 
nun  1  one  that  lives  in  a  convent.  Shak. 

To  CONVERGE,  a.  a.  [am ergo,  Ut.]   To  tend 
to  one  point  from  different  places.      New  torn. 

CONVERGENT,  1  o.  [from  coarerg*.]  Tending 

CONVEROINO,  J    to  one  point  from  different 

C CONVERSABLE,  a.  [from  coarerar.]  Qualified 
for  conversation  ;  fit  for  company.  Addison. 
CONVERSABLENESS.  s.    [from  tuwrrsoWe.] 
The  quality  of  being  a  pleasing  companion; 
fluency  of  talk. 
CON  V  K'KSA liLY,  ad.  [fi 

conversable  manner. 
CONVERSANT,  a.  [corner tant,  Fr.] 
I  Acquainted  with ;  familiar. 
9  Having  intercourse  with  any. 
9  Relating  to  ;  concerning.  Adduon. 
CONVERSATION,  «.   rcosreersatio,  Ut.] 
\  Familiar  discourse ;  chat ;  easy  talk. 
9  A  particular  act  of  discoursing  upon 
ject. 

3  Commerce  ;  intercourse ;  familiarity 

4  Behaviour;  manner  of  acting  in 


In  a 


Stet/t. 


b  Practical  habits ;  knowledge  by  long^quaini- 


CONVE'RSATIVE,  o.  [from  convene.] 
to  publick  life  -,  not  contemplative. 
To  CONVERSE,  a.  n.  [convener,  Fr.] 
I  To  cohabit  with  ,  to  hold  intercourse  with  :  to 
be  a  companion  to.  Locke. 
9  To  be  acquainted  with.  Skaketpeare. 

3  To  convey  the  thoughts  reciprocally  in  talk. 

Mil  ion. 

4  To  discourse  familiarly  upon  any  subject. 
b  To  have  commerce  with  a  different  sex. 

CONVERSE,  *    [from  the  verb.] 
1  Conversation  ;  manner  of  discoursing  in  fami- 
liar life.  Pope. 
•  Acquaintance;  cohabitation;  familiarity. 

GlantilU. 

CONVERSELY,  ad.    [from  coaaerse.]  With 

change  of  order  5  reciprocally. 
CONVERSION,  s.  [conveniot  Ut.l 
1  Change  from  one  state  into  another ;  transmu- 
tation. Arbuthnot. 
9.  Change  from  reprobation  to  grace. 

3  Change  from  one  religion  to  another.  Acu. 

4  The  interchange  of  terms  in  an  argument :  as. 
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CONVE'RSIVE,  u 

ar.lc.  sociable. 
ToCONVE'RT,  c.a. 
I  To  change  into 


CON 

[from 


COO 


0 


Ut.] 


mule. 
«To< 


to  trans 
Burnet 


Arbutk 


-  j  change  from  one  religion  to  _. 

3  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life, 

4  To  turn  toward  any  point. 
f>  To  apply  lo  any  use}  to  appropriate 

ToCONVE'RT,  r.  a.    To  undergo  a  change  ;  to 
be  transmuted.  Shakespeare, 

CCVNVERT,  a.    A  peraon  converted  from  one 
opinion  to  another.  StitlmgJIeet. 

CONVE'RTER,  a.    [from  cower*.]    One  that 
makes  ronvcrti . 

CONVERTIBI'LITY,  *.  [from  eonwrliWe.)  The 
•mmIuv  .  f  being  possible  to  be  converted. 

CONVERTIBLE,  a.  [from  cowerr.] 
I  Susceptible  of  change  j.  trantmuiable.  Arb. 
«  So  much  alike  aa  that  one  may  be  used  for  the 
other.  Svn/l. 

CONVE'RTIBLY,  ad.   [from  cosreertiWe.]  Reci- 
procally.  South. 

CO*NVERTITE,  a.  [ccmrerti.  Fr.]    A  convert  I 
not  in  use.  Donne. 

CO'NVEX.  a.  [coxrejrM.  Lat.]    Rising  in  a  circu- 
lar form  ;  opposite  to  concave. 

CO'NVEX,  i.   A  convex  body 

CONVE'XBD,  part.  a.  [from 
rant  in  a  circular  form. 

CONVE'XEDLY,  ud.  [from 


■3 


Tickel. 
Protube- 


,]  In  a  convex 


0 


Protuberance 
fietrton. 
In  a  convex 
Crete 

j 


CONVE'XITY,  a.  [fi 

in  a  circular  form. 
CONVE'XLY.od.  [from 

form. 

CONVE'XNESS,  f.  [from 

protuberance;  convexity. 
CONVE'XO.CO'NCAVB,  a.   Having  the  hollow 
on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the  external 
protuberance.  A'rittoii. 
To  CONVCY,  c.  a.  [ctmteko,  Ut.] 
I  To  carry ;  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an- 
,  „  King: 
«  To  hand  from  one  to  another.  Locke. 

3  To  remove  secretly.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  bring  t  to  transmit.  Locke. 
••>  To  transfer  j  to  deliver  to  another.  Spenter. 
C  To  impart;  to  introduce.  Locke. 
7  To  manage  with  privacy.  Shakespeare. 

CONVEYANCE,  «.  f  I  rum  ctmrry.J 
I  The  act  of  removing  any  thing.  Shaketpeare. 
*  Way  for  carriage  or  transportation.  Ruletgk. 
9  The  method  of  removing  secretly  from  one 
place  to  another.  Shaketpeare, 

4  The  means  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  conveyed.  Shaketpeare. 

5  Delivery  from  one  to  another.  Locke. 
fl  Act  of  transferring  property.  Spenter. 

7  Writing  by  which  property  la  transferred. 

Clarendon. 

/•*r»vvt#tvri>Joieincntj  JuMling  artifice.  Skak. 

tONVE  Y  ANCER,  s.  [from  conveyance.]  A  lawyer 
who  draws  writings  by  which  property  is  trans- 
ferred. 

CONVE'YER,  s.  [from  convey.]   One' who  car- 
ries or  transmits  any  thing.  Brerevood. 
To  CONVPCT.  v.  a.  [cwirtfieo,  Lat.] 

I  To  prove  guilty  j  to  detect  in  guilt.  Bacon. 

«  To  confute;  to  discover  to  be  false.  Brown. 

3  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence.  Hooker- 
CONVPCT.  a.   Convicted ;  detected  in  guilt. 
CONVICT,  t.  [from  the  verb.]   A  person  cast  at 
the  bar.  AvUfTe 
CONVPCTION.  ».   [from  coneitf.]  ' 

I  Detection  of  guilt.  Cowelt, 

8  The  act  of  convincing  ;  confutation.  Atterb. 
S  State  of  being  convinced.  Swift. 

CONVPCTIVE,  o.  [from  convict.]    Having  the 

power  of  convincing. 
Jo  CON  VPNCE,  r.  a.   [convince,  Ut.] 
»  To  force  another  to  acknowledge  a  contested 

f»«»on.  TiUouon. 
o  convict  ;  to  prove  guilty  of.  Raleigh 
S  To  evince  ;  to  prove.  Shaketpeare 
et,  tosurmc 

m 


]  Coneio 
Decoy  of  Piety. 


CONVPNCEMENT, ». 
tion. 

CONVPNCIBLE,  a.  (from 
1  Capable  of  conviction. 
9  Capable  of  being  evidently  disproved.  Brawn. 

CONVPNCINGLY.od.  [from  conrtarr.l  In  such 
a  manner  aa  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  ,  so 
as  to  produce  conviction.  Atterbury. 

CONVPNCINGNESS.  *.  [from  eoirriiirijij.]  The 
power  of  convincing. 

To  CONVITIATE,*  r.  a.  [con  with,  and  riiio  to 
spoil,  Ut.]  To  reproach;  to  rebuke;  to  rail 
at.  Scott. 

To  CONVPVB,  v.  a.  [coaweo,  Xat.]  To  enter- 
tain i  to  feast.  Shaketpeare. 

CONVPVAL.  1  «.  [coariiiahi,  Ut.]   Relating  to 

CONVPVIAL,}  an  entertainment;  festal;  so- 
cial. Denkam. 

CON  U'N  DRUM,  s.   A  low  jest ;  a  quibble. 

To  CO»NVOCATE,  *.«.  [cosawco,  Uu]  To  call 
together;  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 

CONVOCATION,*,  [coacocaiio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly.  Sidney. 

9.  An  assembly.  Lenticut. 

3  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  consultation 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical,  in  time  of  parlla- 

To  CONVOKE,  e.  a.  [cvnvoco,  Ut.]  ^To'calUo^ 

gether  ;  to  summon  to  an  Assembly.  Pope. 
To  CONVO'LVE,  v.  a.  [cvnvolto,  Ut.1    To  roll 

together ;  to  roll  one  part  upon  another. Milton. 
To  CO'N  VOLUTE,*  v.  a.  [rem  with,  and  roislo  to 

twist,  Ut.]  To  twist ;  to  roll  upon  itself.  Ath. 
CONVOLUTED,  pert.  a.  Twisted:  rolled  upon 

•tself.  Woodward. 
CONVOLUTION,  s.  [convolutio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itself ;  the 

st#te  of  being  rolled  upon  itself.  Grew, 
s  The  state  or  rolling  together  in  company. 
CONVOLVULUS.**.  (In  botany.)   A  genus  of 

plants;  bind-wced  Ath. 
To  CONVCY.r.  a.  [convoyer,  Fr/J  To  accompany 

by  land  or  sea.  Cor  the  sake  of  defence. 
CO'NVOY.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
l  Force  attending  on  the  road  by  way  of  defence. 

South. 

9  The  act  of  attending  as  a  defence.  Shmk. 
CONUSANCE,  *.  [ctwoUsuncc,  Fr.]  Cognisance; 

notice. 

To  CONVU'LSE,  t.  a.  [comwhut,  Ut.]  To  give 
an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  to  the 
parts  of  any  body.  Thomtvn. 
CONVU'LSION.  *.    [couvuleio,  Lat.] 
I  An  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 
muscles,  whereby  the  body  and  limbs  are  pre. 
ternaturally  distorted.  Quncy. 
8  Any  irregular  and  violent  motion;  tumult » 
commotion.  Temple. 
CONVULSIVE,  a.    [convnUtf.  Fr.]   That  gives 
twitches  or  spasms.  llaU. 
COW,  «.    [cosiatJ,  Fr.]   A  rabbit;  an  animal 
that  burrows  in  the  ground.  Ben  Joxton. 

CON  YBOROUGH,*  «.  [from  cvstyand  borough.] 
The  place  where  rabbits  make  their  holes  iu  the 
ground.  jfiA 
7b  CO'NYCATCH,  r  a.  To  cheat}  to  trick:  a 
cant  word.  Shakespeare. 
To  COO,  r.  n.   [from  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a 
dove  or  pigeon.  Thornton. 
COOK.  *.   [cooaiw.  Ut.]   One  whose  profession, 
is  to  dress  and  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

Shaketpeare. 
COOK-MAID,  ».  [cook  and  Moid.]    A  maid  that 
dresses  provisions.  Admson. 
COOK- ROOM,  «.   A  room  in  which  provisions 

are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 
To  COOK,  v.  a.    [coquo,  Ut.] 
I  To  prepare  victuals  for  the  tabic.  D.  of  Piety. 
fl i  To  appear  for  any  purpose.  Skaketpear*. 
COO'KERY,  *.  [from  coo*.]  The  art  of  dreeing 

victuals. 
COOL,  «.    [Jcoriex,  Dutch  ] 

1  Somewhat  cold  ;  aproachlng  to  cold 

2  Not  zealous ;  not  ardent ;  not  fond. 
COOL,  s.   Freedom  from  heat)  soft  and  refresh- 
ing coldness. 
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COP 

f*  COOL.  *  a     [koelen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  make  cool  j  to  allay  beat.  Artmtknot. 
t  To  quiet  pjsiiun  ;  to  calm  auger.  Ssrt/i. 

frCOOU*.  «• 
i  To  grow  (cm  hot. 

<T"  rrow  Icm  warm  with  regard  to  passion  or 
inclination .  Dryden. 
COOLER,  t.    [from  too/.] 
1  That  which  has  the  power  of  cooling  the  body. 

Harvey. 

4  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 
I  OCLXY,  ad.    [from  cool.] 

1  Without  heat,  or  sharp  cold.  Thomson. 

2  Without  passion. 
iWI  J  ESS.  ».    [from  coo/.] 

i  Gentle  cold  ;  •  soft  or  mild 


COP 


of  cold. 
Bacon. 


f  Want  of  affection  . 
i  Freedom  from 
COOM.s.    [rcaase,  Fr.] 
J  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth. 

Philips . 

f  The  matter  that  works  out  of  tli«  wheel*  of 
carriages.  Bailey. 

COOMB,  s.    A  measure  of  corn  containing  four 
bushel*.  Bailey. 

COOP,  s.    [kay/*,  Dutch.] 
I A  barrel  *,  a  vessel  for  the  preservation  of 
liquids. 

91  cage;  a  peon  for  animals,  as  poultry  or 
■heep.  ,  Brown. 

r»COOP,  r  /i.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  compass  •,  to  cage.  Dryden. 
COOPE'E,  »•  [coat*,  Fr.]  A  motion  in  dancing. 
COOPER,  s.  [from  coop.]  One  that  makes  coops 
or  barrels.  CatW. 
COOPERAGE,  \.  [from  cooper.]  The  price  paid 

for  cooper's  work . 
T*  COOPERATE,  ».  si.   [con  and  opera,  Lat.] 
I  To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the  same 
rnd.  Bacon. 
«  To  concur  in  prodi»cing  the  same  effect. 
COOPERATION,  «.    [from  cooperate.]   The  act 
of  contributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end. 

Bacon. 

COOPERATIVE,  o.  [from  cooperate.]  Promot- 

inethe  same  end  jointly. 
COOPER.4TOR.  •.    [from  cooperate.]    He  tl»t, 

by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  tlie  same  end 

with  others. 

CWPTAT10N,  s.  [coopto,  Lat.]  Adoption  j  as- 
sumption. 

COORDINATE,  a.    [con  and  ordtaotsu,  Lat.] 


Holding  the  same  rank.  Watte. 
COORDINATELY,  «d.  In  the  same  rank  j  with- 


.]  The 


■<u!  siib"rdiit»<ton. 

COORDINATENESS, ».  [froi 
state  of  being  coordinate. 

COORDINATION,  s.  [from  coordinate]  The 
«*.«  of  holding  the  same  rank;  collateral- 
neat,  H»*el. 

COOT,  s.    [colee.  Fr.]  A  small  black  waterfowl, 

COP,  ».  [Jtop,  Dutch.]  The  head ;  tlie  top  of  any 

("OPaL,  >.   The  Mexican  term  for  a  gum. 

COPA'RCEN  A R Y,  s.  [from/uporceoer  ]  Joint 
succession  to  any  inheritance.  Hale. 

COPA'RCEN  ER,  »•  [from  con  and  particeps. 
Lat.}  Coparceners  are  such  as  have  equal 
port  too  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestor. 

Cove  11. 

COPA'RCEN  Y,  «.  An  equal  share  of  copar- 
ceners. Philips. 

COPVRTNER.  s.  [con  and  partner.]  One  that 
hat  a  snare  in  some  common  stock  or  affair  ; 
oue  equally  concerned.  M\ltom. 

C0PVRTNER9H1P.  ».  (from  copartner.]  The 
•tate  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  poasc«iing 
an  equal  tbare.  Hale. 

COPATAIN...  [from  cop.]  High  raised^  point- 

COPATVA,  r.   A  gum  which  distils  from  a  tree 

in  Braail. 
COPE,  s.   see  COP. 

1  Any  thing  with  which  the  hrad  is  covered. 
.3? 


f  A  sacerdotal  cl 

ministration. 

3  Any  thing  which  is  spread  ovet  the 
To  COPE,  ».  a.    (from  the  noun.] 

I  To  cover  as  with  a  co 

1  To  contend  with »  to 

S  To  reward  ;  to  give  in 
To  COPE.  e.  ali 

l  To  contend  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  strive.  Wntt$. 

9  To  interchange  kindness  or  sentiments. 

Shakespeare . 

COPB'RNICAN,**.  [from  Copernicus.]  Belong- 
ing to  Copernicus}  belonging  to  the  true  sys- 
tem in  which  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  planets.  Ash. 
COPES  MATE.  s.  Companion;  friend.  Spenser. 
COPIER.*,    [from  cop*.] 
I  One  that  copies;  a  transcriber.  Addison. 

itor.  Ticket. 

tire  of 


Q  A  plagiary  ;  sin  imitator. 
COPING,  i.   [from  cope.] 
masonry  which  covers  thi 


CO* PIOUS,  a.    [copis,  Lat.] 
I  Plentiful;  abundant;  exuberant.  Thomson. 
*  Abounding  in  words,  or  images;  not  barren  ; 

not  concise.  Milton. 
COPIOUSLY,  eat.   [from  copioaw.] 
I  Plentifully  ;  abundantly  ,  in  great  quantities, 
t  At  large ;  without  brevity  or  conciseness ;  dif- 
fusely. 

COPIOUSNESS,  s.    [from  copioas  ] 
1  Plenty;  abundance;  great  quantity. 
9  Diffusion  ;  exuberance  of  stvle. 
COPIST,  ».    [from  copy.]    A  copier;  a 

scribert  an  imitator. 
CO  PLAN  b,  s.   A  piece  of  ground  which 

ates  with  an  acute  angle. 
COPED,  a.  [from  cop.]  Rising  to  a  top  or  head. 

Wise  man. 

COPPEL,  t.  An  instrument  used  in  cbymistry 
to  try  and  purify  gold  and  silver. 

COPPER,  s.  [/roper,  Dutch.]  One  of  the  sis 
primitive  metals.  Copper  is  the  most  ductile 
and  malleable  metal,  alter  gold  and  silver.  Of 
copper  and  tapis  calami  naris,  is  formed  brass  ; 
of  copper  and  tin,  be  1 1- metal  ;  of  copper  and 
brass,  what  the  French  call  bronxc,  used  fur 
figures  and  statues. 

COPPER,  *.   A  vessel  made  of  copper;  a  boiler 


larger  than  a  moveable  pot. 
COPPER-NOSE,  s.    [from  copper  and  nose.]  A 
red  note.  ff'tsemaa. 
COPPER- PLATE,  t.   A  plate  on  which  pictures 

are  engraven. 
COPPER  WORK.  t.  A  place  where  copper  is 

worked  or  manufactured. 
COPPERAS,  «.    IkopptrooM,  Dutch.]    A  name 
given  to  three  sorts  of  vitriol ;  the  green,  the 
bluish  green,  and  the  white.   What  is  com* 
monly  sold  for  copperas,  lean  artificial  vitriol, 
made  of  a  kind  of  stones  found  on  the  sea- 
shore; ordinarily  called  gold  stones.  Hill. 
COPPERSMITH,  i.    [copper  and  mil*.]  One 
that  manufactures  copper.  Swift. 
COPPERWORM,  s. 
i  A  little  worm  in  ships. 

9  A  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand.  Ainntmrth. 

COPPERY,  a.  [from  copper.]  Con uiniug cop- 
per ;  made  of  topper.  Jfbodirard. 

COPPICE,  s.  [eoapraax.  Fr.]  A  low  wood  cut 
at  stated  times  for  fuel ;  a  place  overrun  with 
brushwood.  Mortimer. 

COPPLE-DUST,  s.  or  COPrEL-DUST.  Powder 
used  in  purifying  metals.  Bacon. 

COPPLE  STOSES,  are  fragments  of  stone,  broke 
from  the 


t  cliffs,  rounded  by  being 
ed  to  and  again  by  the  action 


of  the  water. 

COPPLED,  a.  [from  cop.]  Rising  in  a  conick 
form.  Woodseard. 

COPSE,  *.  [abridged  from  coppice.]  A  place  over- 
grown with  short  wood.  Waller. 

To  COPSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  preserve 
underwood.  Swift. 

C&PULA.s.  [Let.]  The  word  which  unttet  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  proportion  :  as. 
books  ere  dear.  Watts. 
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Tb  COPULATE,  v.  a.  [copula,  Ut.]  To  unite » 
to  conjoin.  Bacon. 

To  COPULATE,  *.  «.  To  come  together,  as  dir. 
ferent  sexes.  Wurman . 

COPULATION,  i.  [from  copulate.)  The  con* 
gress.  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes.  Hooker. 

COPULATIVE,  a.  [copulating  Ut.]  A  term 
of  grammar.  Copulative  proposition*  are  those 
which  have  more  subjects  :  as,  riches  and 
honours  are  temptations  to  pride. 

COPY,  s.    [copie,  Fr.] 
1  A  trailer i  pi  from  the  archetype  or  «*rfjg«Mj. 

«  An  individual  book  :  as,  a  good  or  fair  copy. 

Hooker. 

$  The  autograph ;  the  original ;  the  archetype. 

Holder. 

4  An  instrument  by  which  any  conveyance  is 
made  in  law.  Skakespeare. 

*  A  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 
COPY-BOOK,  s.  [from  cvpm  and  book.)   A  book 
in  which  copies  are  written  for  learners  to 
latitat*. 

COPY-HOLD,  s.  [copy  and  hold.)  A  tenure,  for 
which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but 
the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of 
his  lord's  court.  This  is  called  a  base  tenure, 
because  it  holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ,  yet  not 
simply,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor  ,  so  that  if  a  copy-holder  break  not  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  and  thereby  forfeit  his 
tenure,  he  cannot  be  turned  out  at  the  lord's 
pleasure.  Cowell. 

COPY- HOLDER,  s.  One  that  is  possessed  or 
land  in  copyhold.  %. 

To  COPY,  v.  a. 

I  To  transcribe ;  to  write  after  an  original. 

Pope. 

«  To  imitate ;  to  propose  to  imitation.  Swift. 
To  COPY,  e.  a.   To  do  any  thing  in  imitation 
of  something  else.  Dryden. 
To  COQUET,  ».  a.    [from  the  noun  ]   To  treat 
with  an  appearance  of  amorous  tenderness. 

Swift. 

To  COQUET,  r.  a.  To  act  the  lover)  to  entice 
by  bland ithments.  Su)»t. 

COQUETRY,  «.  (ccoaeiert*,  ft.)  Affectation 
or  amorous  advances.  Addison. 

COQUETTE,  s.  [coquette.  Ft.)  A  gay,  airy 
girl ,  a  girl  who  endeavours  to  attract  notice. 

Pope. 

CORACLE,  t.  [cwrwgle.  Welsh.]  A  boat  used  in 
Wales  by  Ushers,  made  by  drawing  leather  or 
oiled  cloth  upon  a  frame  of  wicker  work. 

CO-RAL.S.    [coraWiaas,  Ut.] 
I  Red  coral  is  a  plant  of  as  great  hardness  and 
stony  aature,  while  growing  in  the  water,  as  it 
has  after  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Hill. 
«  Ttie  piece  or  coral  which  children  have  about 
their  necks.  Pope. 

CORALLINE,  a.  [corallinus,  Ut.1  Consisting 
of  coral ;  approaching  to  coral.  Woodward. 

CORALLINE,  s.  A  sea  plant  used  in  medicine, 
but  inferior  to  the  coral  in  hardness.  Hill. 

CORALLOID,  or  CORALLOIDAL,  o.  JwaX- 
*M»fcK.l    Resembling  oral.  Brown. 

CORA'NT,  $.   [ctmrant,  Fr.]   A  lofty  fflfflj 

CORB,*  f.  [corbeaa,  Fr.]  An  ornament  in  archi- 
tecture.  Spenser. 
CORB  AN,  «.   [2D1P-]   An  almsbasket ;  a  gift  j 
an  alms.  K.  Ckarlet. 

CORBE,  a.    [coerfce,  Fr.]    Crooked.  Spenser 
CORBEIL8,  s.   Little  Iwskets  used  in 


cations,  tilled  with  eaith. 
CORBBL,  s.  (In 
la t inn  of  a  basket. 


) 


fortin- 
The  represent 


her  sticking  out  six 
CORD,  t.    [cori.  - 


CORBEL,  or  CORB1L,  s.   A  short  piece  of  tin- 
t  inches  from  a  wall. 
l»h;  chorda.  Ut.] 
I  A  rope  j  a  string  composed  of  several  strands 
or  twists.  Blackmore. 
«  A  quantity  of  wood  or  fuel ,  a  pile  eight  feet 

long,  four  high,  and  four  broad. 
CORD-MAKER,  s.  [from  cord  and  make.)  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  ropes ;  a  rope-maker. 
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CORD- WOOD,  s.  [cord  i 

up  to  be  sold  forruel. 
To  CORD,  *.  o.   [from  the  noun.] 

ropes  j  to  close  by  a  bandage. 
CORDAGE,  i.  [from  cord.]  A  quantity  of  corda. 

Raleigh. 

CORDE'AU,*  s.  (In  fortification.)  A  measuring 
line  used  in  marking  out  the  ground  for  a  < 
or  fortification. 
CORDED,  a.    [from  cord.)    Made  of 
CORDELI'ER,  s.  A  Franciscan  friar  :  so  i 
from  the  cord  which  serves  him  for  a'cii 


CORDIAL,  s.   [from cor,  the  heart,  Ut.] 

1  A  medicine  that  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart,  or  qnickens  the  circulation. 

2  Any  medicine  that  increases  strength. 

At  bat  knot. 

3  Any  thing  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhi- 
larates. Dryden. 

CORDIAL,  o. 
I  Reviving}  invigorating ;  restorative. 

Shakespeare. 

%  Sincere  ;  hearty  ;  proceeding  from  the  heart. 

CORDIA'LITY,       [from  cordial.] 
l  Relation  to  the  F 


«  Sincerity;  freedom  from  hypocrisy 
CORDIALLY,  ad.    (from  cordial.) 

heartily,  without  hypocrisy. 
CORDlNER,  i.  [cordonuier.  fx.)    A  shoemaker. 
C&RDOX,  s.  [Fr.]  A  row  or  stones  jotting  out 
before  the  rampart.  Chamber $. 

CORDWAlN,s.    [Cerdoraa,  leather,  from  Cor- 

dona,  in  Spain.]   Spanish  leather. 
CORDWAI'NER,      A  shoemaker. 
CORE.  «.    [coar,  Fr  ] 
I  The  heart.  Skakespeare. 
t  The  inner  part  of  any  thing.  Kalngk. 

3  The  inner  part  or  a  fruit  which  contains  the 
kernels. 

4  The  matter  contained  in  a  sore. 
CORIA'CEOUS,  a.  [coriaceus,  Ut.] 

I  Consisting  of  leather. 
9.  Of  a  < ut, stance  resembling  leather.  Arbuthnot. 
(  OKI A'NDER,  J.    [corundrsnm.)    A  plant. 
CORINTH,  s.   A  small  fruit,  commonly  called 
entrant.  Philips. 
CORI'NTHIAN  Order  is  generally  reckoned  the 
fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture.  The 
capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves, 
between  which  little  stalks  arise,  of  which  the 
sixteen  volutes  arc  formed,  which  support  the 
abacus.  Harris. 
CORK.  s.    [cortex,  Ut.] 
t  A  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respects  like  the 
ilex,  excepting  the  bark.  Millar. 
1  The  bark  of  the  cork  tree  used  for  stopples. 
3  A  piece  or  cork  cut  tor  the  stopple  of  a  bottle 
or  barrel.  King. 
Tb  CORK,*  ».  o.    [from  the  noun.]    To  put  « 
stopper  of  cork  into  a  bottle  or  cask.  Ask. 
CORK  TREE,*  s.   (In  botany.)  The  tree  that 
produces  cork.  Ask. 
CORKING-PIN,  s.  A  pin  or  the  largest  size. 

CORKY,  a.    [Tram  cork.)   Consisting  or  cork  | 

resembling  <  ork.  Stake 
CORMORANT,  s.    [cormorant,  Fr.] 
1  A  bird  that  preys  upon  fish. 
9.  A  glutton. 
CORN,  s.    [com,  Sax.] 
I  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods  ; 

such  as  are  made  into  bread.  Skaketptare. 
9.  Grain  yet  unreaped.  Knolles. 

3  Grain  in  the  ear,  yet  unthrashed.  Job. 

4  An  excrescence  on  the  feet,  hard  and  painful. 


To  CORN,  v.  a.    [from  the 
I  To  salt;  to  sprihkle  with 


9  To  granulatf 
CORN-FIELD, 


late. 
«. 


A  field  where 


CORN- 
COIN 


».    A  plant. 
I.  The  fkx 


3 


com  is 

SI 


is  growing. 

TSSti 

is  stored. 
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COR 

*.  A 


CORN. LAND. 

!»•*»  ofgrain. 

MASTER,  i.  One  that  cultivates  corn  for 
:  not  in  use.  Bacon. 
CORN- MILL,  «.  A  mill  to  grind  corn  into  meal. 

Mortimer. 

CORN- PIPE,  f.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  theioint 
of  a  green  stalk  of  corn.  Ticket. 
CORN'S  A  LLAD,  s.   An  berb,  whose  top  leaves 
are  a  sal  lad  of  themselves.  Mar  timer. 

CORN  AGE,  s.    [cone,  Pr.)   A  tenure  which 
obliges  the  landholder  to  give  notice  of  an  in- 
vasion by  blowing  a  horn. 
CC/BNCH4NDLER.*.  [from  earn  and  cAandler.] 
One  that  retails  corn. 

s.  (from  com  and  cat.]  A  man 
i  is  to  extirpate  corns  from  the 


CORNEA,*  i.  [Lnt.]  The  horny  coat  of  the 
eve.  Reul. 

CORNEL,  or  CORN  E'LI  AN -TREE,  t.  (comas, 
Lst.l  The  corned  tree  beareth  the  fruit  com- 
sjonly  called  the  cornel  or  cornelian  cherry. 

Mortimer. 

CCrRXEMUSE,i.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  ruttic.lt  date. 
CORNEOUS,  a.   rcomens.  Ut.]    Horny)  of  a 

substance  resembling  horn. 
CORNER,  ».  [csraesVAVeUh.] 
i  An  angle. 

4  A  secret  or  remote  place 
J  The  extremities  the  utmost  limit. 
CORN  £R  STON  E,  s.  Ttie  itone  that  unites  the 
two  wall*  at  the  corner  ,  the  principal  stone. 

Howl. 

CORNERWISE,  od.   (from  comer  and  wise.] 

Diagonally  ;  with  the  turner  in  front. 
CORNET,  i.    [corvette,  Fr.) 
i  A  musical  instrument  blown  with  the  mouth. 

awJMs. 

t  A  company  or  troop  of  horse.  Clarendon. 

i  The  officer  that  bears  the  standard  of  a  troop. 

4  Comet  of  a  hone,  is  the  lowest  part  of  bis  pas- 
tern, that  runs  round  the  coBin. 

»  A  scarf  anciently  worn  by  doctors. 
CORNETTER,  *.  [from  comet.]  A  blower  of  the 
cornet.  Hakewill. 

CORNICE,  u    [cor mche,  Fr.]  The  highest  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  or  column.  Dryden. 

CORNICLE,  s.  [am,  Ut.]  A  little  horn.  Br. 

CORNl'GEROL'S,  a.    (cornig rr,  Lat.]  Horned) 
having  horns.  ,  Brown. 

CORyt'cVPIA,  t.  (Lat.]   The  horn  of  plenty, 

7»  CORN  UTB,  r.  a.  [cometas,  Ut.]  Tor 
horns  i  to  cuckold. 

CORN  L  TED,  a. 

CQRNU'TO.  s. 

a  cuckold. 
CORNY,  e.   [coma,  horn,  Lat.] 
i  Strong  or  hard  like  horn ;  horny.  Milton. 
t  (Prom  com.)  Producing  corn.  Briar. 
COROLLARY,  s.   [corolUtrinm,  Lat.] 
I  The  conclusion.  Dry  dm. 

t  Surplus.  Skaketpeare. 
WRVSA.  4.    [Lat.]   The  crown  of  an  order. 
CORONAL,  $.    [corona,  Lat,)   A  crown  ;  a  gar. 


Ut.] 
Lat.]    A  man 


CORONAL,  a. 


to  the  top  of  the  head. 

Ul°  Brmn 

to  arteries  which  arc 


CORONARY. 
)  Relating  to 

1  h  is  applied  in  anatomy  ! 
Uncied  to  encompass  the  heart  in  the  manner 
of  a  garland.  Bentlcy. 

CORONATION,  t.    [cerosfl,  Lat.] 

•  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  king.  Sid. 

•  The  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  coronation. 

Pope. 

CORONER,  s.    [corona,  Lat.]   An  officer  whose 
Asty  is  to  inquire,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  how 
say  violeot  death  was  occasioned. 
CORONET,  «.    [coronetla,  Hal.] 
»  An  infenour  crown  worw  bv  the  nobility. 
«  Aa  araamcutai  head-dreu.  Stdnty. 
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COR 

CORPORAL*  f.  [corrupted  from 


The  lowct  officer  of  the  infsntry.  Gay. 
CORPORAL  of  a  tkip. ,.  An  officer  that  hath  the 
charge  of  settling  the  watches  and  sentries. 


Harrit. 

CORPORAL,  a.    fcorporef,  Fr.] 
I  Relating  to  the  body  ,  belonging  to  the  body. 

Alter  onry. 

ft  Material:  not  spiritual. 
CORPORA'LITY,  •.  ffn 
lily  of  being  im  bod  led. 
CORPORALLY,  ad.  [from 
CORPORATE,  a.    [comas,  Ut." 

I  United  in  a  body  or  < 


Shuketpaare. 
]   The  qua* 


ft  General ;  united.  SaoJcerpearr. 
COT.PORATENE88,  s.  The  state  of  a  bodycor  • 


poratc,  .  •immunity. 
CORPORAT.ON,  s.  (owrjmt,  Ut.)  A  body  po- 
litick, authorised  by  the  king's  charter  to  have 
a  common  seal,  one  head  officer  or  more,  and 
members,  able,  by  their  common  consent,  to 
grant  or  receive,  fa  law,  any  thing  within  the 
compass  of  their  charter.  Cornell. 
CORPORATURE,  s.  [rorpas,  Ut.]    The  state 

of  being  unbodied. 
COPORF.AU  a.  [corporeal,  Ut.]  Having  a  body; 

material  s  not  spiritual.  TiJfocsoVi. 
CORPOREITY,  s.  [from  corporeas,  Ut.)  Ma- 
teriality! bodilinesa.  StiUinirJUet. 
CORPORIPICATION,  s.  ffrom  corportfy.]  The 

act  of  giving  body  or  palpability. 
ToCORPORlPY,  a.  a.  [comas,  Ut.]    To  im- 
body:  not  used.  Boyle. 
CORPOSANT,"  s.  [A  sea  term.)   A  sort  of  vo- 
latile meteor  frequently  seen  in  dark  and  tem- 
the  rigging  of  a  ship 


[corps,  Pr.]  ' 


CORPS,  1 . 
CORPSE,  \' 

l A  body. 

ft  A  carcase ; 

3  The  body, 

4  A  body  of  forces. 

CORPULENCE,  I     r  „,,„„_  Tll1 

CORPULENCY,  J     ZcorPu**9tult  Ut.J 

I  Bulkiness  of  body  ;  fleshiness. 
8  Spitsitude  ;  grossness  of  matter 


Spen$er. 


to  the  soul. 


Kuy. 


CORFU  LENT;  a.    [corpulentttt,  Ut.]  Fleshy'} 
bulky.  Ben  Jontov. 

CORPU'SCLB,  s.  [corpascaiam,  Ut.]    A  small 
body)  an  atom.  Newton. 
CORPUSCULAR,       1  „   r t«,  i 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN,  /  **  l<*rP**c""«.  ULJ 

Relating  to  bodies  ,  comprising  bodies.  Boyle. 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN,*  $.  [from  the  adj.]  One 
who  adheres  to  the  corpuscular  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Atk. 
CORR,«  ■.  [from  the  Heb.]   A  liquid  measure 
containing  two  quarts.  Atk. 
To  CORRA'DE,  a.  a.  [corrado,  Ut.]  To  rub  off  j 

to  scrape  together. 
CORRADIA'TION,      [con  and  rodiui,  Ut.]  A 
conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 
To  CORRECT,  v.  a.  [corrigo,  Ut.) 
I  To  punish ;  to  chastise ;  to  discipline, 
ft  To  amend;  to  take  away  faulu.  Roger* 

3  To  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  by 
another. 

4  To  remark  faults. 
CORRE'CT,  a.  [correelas,  Latin.] 

finished  with  exactness  ,  accurate. 
CORRECTION,  •.  [from  comet.) 
I  Punishment)  discipline ;  chssttsement. 
ft  Act  of  taking  away  faults  j  amendment. 

Dryden. 

9  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any 
thing  wrong.  Watt*. 
4  Reprehension  i  animadversion.  Brown 
i  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  something  contrsry.         •  Donne. 
CORRECTION ER,  *.  [from  correction.]    A  jail- 
bird. Shaketptare. 
CORRECTIVE,  a.  [from  correct.]    Having  the 
power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 

CORRECTIVE,  $. 


COR 

l  Thai  which  ha*  the  power  of  altering  or  ob- 
viating any  thing  amiaa.  Sonth. 
9  Limitation;  reatriction.  Hale 
CORRE'CTLY.  ad.  Accurately  ;  exactly }  without 
It*.  Locke. 
I'CTNESS,  ».  [from  correct.]  Accuracy 

CORRE'CTOR,  :  [from  correct.] 
I  He  that  amends,  or  altera,  by  punishment  or 
animadversion.  Sprat 
9  He  that  revise*  any  thing  to  free  it  from  fault*. 

Svjft 

3  Such  an  ingredient  in  a  composition,  as  guardb 
against,  or  abates  the  force  of  another.  Quincy. 
To  CORRELATE,  e.  a.  [com  and  rtlatnt,  Ut.] 
To  have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and 
■on, 

CORRELATE,  t.  One  that  stands  in  the  opposite 
relation.  Sonth. 
CORRELATIVE,  «.  [con  and  rilativus,  Utin.] 
Having  a  reciprocal  relation.  houtk. 
CORRE'LATIVEKESS,    [from  correlaiiee.]  The 

state  of  being  correlative. 
CORRECTION,  *.  [corrrptum,  Lat.]  Objurga 


Gov. 


the  7<m. 
Repre- 
ss*. 
Lat.] 
LocAe. 

by 


lion  i  reprehension ;  reproof, 
CORRK'PTORY,*  a.  [from  corr 

hensive ;  containing  reproof. 
To  CORRESPOND,  v.  a.  [con ai 
I  To  suit ;  to  answer ;  to  fit. 
9  To  keep  op  com 

tiate  letters. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  1    r-  -     ■  , 

CORRESPONDENCY,  |*  C" ,m  corre,Pvnd) 
1  Relation  ;  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing 
to  another.  Locke. 
9  Intercourse;  reciprocal  Intelligence.   King  C. 
3  Friendship ;  interchange  of  offices  or  oivilitie*. 

Bacon. 

CORRESPONDENT,  a.  [frotn  correspond.]  Suit- 
able ,  adapted  ;  agreeable ;  answerable.  Hooker. 

CORRESPONDENT,  s.  One  with  whom  intel- 
ligence or  commerce  i*  kept  up  by  mutual  mes- 
sage* or  letter*  Denham. 

CORRE8PONSIVE,  a.  [from  correspond.]  An- 
swerable ;  adapted  to  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 

CORRIDOR,  i.  [Fr.] 

I  The  covert  way  lying  round  the  fortifications. 

ft  A  ^eal It i*y  Of  l'-'Ilj^  tfteC  f OU a) d  *Ai")OLilt-  H  L)  U  1  t  (J  I II  • 

Harrii. 

CORRIGIBLE,  a.  [from  eorH^o,  Ut.] 
1  That  may  be  altered  or  mended. 
9  Punishable.  Hovel, 
i  Corrective  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 
CORRl'VAU  i.  [con  and  rwoi.]    Rival ;  com- 

petitor. 
CORRl'VALRY,  t. 

tion  t  opposition. 
CORROBORANT,  a.  [from 

the  power  to  give  streugih. 
7b  CORROBORATE,  v.  a.  [con 
I  To  confirm  ;  to  establish. 
9.  To  strengthen  ;  to  make  strong 
CORROBORATION.  *.  [from  cm 

act  of  strengthening  or  confirming. 
CORROBORATIVE,  a.  [from  corroborate.]  Hav 
ing  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 

Wurman. 

To  CORRODE,  r.  a.  [corrodo,  Lat.]  To  eat  away 
by  degrees,  as  a  menstruum  j  to  consume;  to 
wear  away  gradually.  Boyle. 
CORRODENT,  a.  [from  corrode.]   Having  the 

power  of  corroding  or  wasting  away. 
CORRODIBI'UTY.s.  [from  corrodtbJe.]  Posri- 

bility  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CORRO'DIBLE,  o.  [from  corrode.]   Possible  to 
be  consumed  or  corroded.  Brom. 
CORRODY,  «.  [corrodo,  Lat.]    A  defalcation 
from  an  allowance  or  salary.  Ayhffr- 
CORROSIBI'UTY,*  s.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rntible.  Atk. 
CORRO'SIBLE,  a.  [from  corrode.]  Possible  to  be 

consumed"  by  a  menstruum. 
CORROSIBLENESS,  t.  [from  cerrxaible.]  Sus- 
ceptibility of  corrosion. 
CORROSION,  *.  [corrodo,  Lat.]   The  power  of 
"  ~]  away  by 
1*9 


Spenser. 
[from  eorrival.]    Com  pet  i- 


Having 
Bacon. 

Lat.] 
Bacxm. 

H'ollon. 

/Jilt  nn. 


Gr 


r. 
of 


Boyle. 


] 


COR 

CORROSIVE,  a.  [from  eorrodt,  Lat.] 

I  Having  the  power  of  wearing  away 

9  Having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 
CORROSIVE,  s. 

I  That  which  has  the  quality  *>f  wasting 

thing  away. 
9  That  which  has  the  power  of 

eivmg  pain. 
CORROSIVELY,  m 
I  Like  a  corrosive. 
9  With  the  power  of  corrosion 
CORROSI VENESS,  «.  The  quality  of  corroding 
or  eating  away  ;  acrimony.  Domne. 
CORRUGANT,  a.  [from  cormgute.]    Having  the 

power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRUGATE,  e.  a.   [corm*©,, Latin .1  To 
wrinkle  or  purse  up.  Bacvm. 
CORRUGATION.  «.  [from  cornier*.]  Contra c. 

lion  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRU'PT,  v.  a.  [corrnprni,  Lat.] 
I  To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putreacec 
infect.  i 
9 To  deprave;  to  destroy  integrity ;  to  vitiate; 

to  bribe.  Pope 
S  To  spoil ;  to  do  mischief. 

To  CORRU'PT,  r.  n.  To  become  putt  id  j  to  grow 

rotten  ;  to  lose  purity.  Bacon 
CORRU'PT,  a.  [from  to  corrupt.} 
I  Spoiled ;  vitiated  in  its  qualittes.  Knolles. 
9  Unsound;  putrid.  Spenser. 
3  Virions  ;  tainted  with  wickedness.  Seat*. 
CORRUPTER.  «.  [from  anrapi.J  He  that  taint. 

or  vitiates. 
CORRUPTIBILITY.  ».  [fi 
albility  to  be  corrupted. 
CORRUPTIBLE,  a.  [from  corrupt.) 
I  Susceptible  of  destruction. 
9  Poasible  to  be  tainted  or  vitiated. 
CORRU'PTIBLENESS.  *.  [from 

Susceptibilitv  of  corruption. 
CORRUPTIBLY,  od.  [from  corrapricsV]  fr 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted.  Skmk. 
CORRU'PTION,  *.  [commiio,  Lat.] 
I  The  principle  by  which  bodies  ttnd  to  tin-  se- 
paration of  the  pa 
«  Wickedness , 

3  Putrescence. 

4  Matter  or  pus  in  a  sore. 

5  The  tendency  to  a  worse 

6  Cause,  or  means,  of  depravation. 
CORRUPTIVE,  a.  [from  corrupt.) 

quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating. 
CORRU'PTLESS.  a.  [from  corrnpt.] 

ble  of  corruption  ;  undecaying. 
CORHU'PTLY,  a.  [from  corrapl.] 
I  With  corruption ;  with  taint. 
9  Vitioosly  .  contrary  to  purity. 
CORRU'PTNESS,  *.  [from  corrapl.] 
of  corruption  :  putrescence;  vice. 
CO'RSAIR,  *.  [Fr.J    A  pirate. 
CORSE,*,  [corpse,  Fr.] 
i  A  body  :  not  in  use. 
9  A  dead  body  ;  a  carcase. 
CORSLET,  *.  [corselet,  Fr.]   A  light  armour  for 
the  forepart  of  the  body.  Prior. 
CORTES,*  a.  [from  the  Span.]   The  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Madrid.  .4th. 
CORTICAL,  o.  [cortex,  bark,  Lat.]   Barky  ;  be- 
longing tn  the  rind.  Cheyne. 
CORTICATED,  a.  [from  cortical  at,  Lat.l  Re- 
sembling the  bark  of  a  tree.  Brown. 
CORTICOSE,  a.  [corticosut,  Utin.]    Full  of 
bark. 

CORU'SCANT.  a.  [corawo,  Ut.]   Glittering  by 

flashes;  Hashing. 
CORUSCATION,  t.  [coraseutio,  Ut.]  Flash; 

quick  \  ibration  of  light.  Carta. 
CORVETTO,  *.  The  curvet.  Penchant. 
CORY' M  Bl ATED,  a.  [carynUmt,  Ut.]  Garnished 

with  blanches  of  berries. 
CORYMBI'FEROUS,a.  [corymb**  and/rro.  Ut.] 

Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in  branches. 
CORVMBUS,$.  [Ut.j  Among  ancient  botanists, 
a  bunch  or  cluster  of  berries :  among  modern, 
a  compound  discous  flower,  audi  aa  the  daisy. 


parts 


Ralexek. 
Having  the 
/ray 

I  DM  I  »CCI.t  - 


Cannif1*' 
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COSCI'NOMANCY,  t.  T« 

vinatioo.  by  mwu  or  a  sieve. 
COSE'CANT.  f-  (In  geometry.)  The  secant  of  an 

arch,  which  it  the  complement  of  another  to 

nmetv  decreet. 
COS1  Eft,  s.  "cower,  old  Fr.  to  wr.]  A 


COSINE,  §.  (In  geometry.)  The  right  line  of  an 
arch,  which  b  the  complement  of  another  to 
nmefydegreea.  Harris, 

CC*ME*TICK,  a.  [«9«-/*HT»««f.]  Having  the  power 
•  -  f  improving  beauty  ;  beautifying. 

COSM1CAL,  a.  [wen*.] 
I  Relating  to  the  world. 

«  Ruins;  or  setting  with  the  *un.  Brown. 
COtMIc'AIXY.od.  frroro  cotmicai.]    Wijth  the 
:  acronyratly. 


r,  $'.  [uoru»i  and  yw*]   The  riae  or 
birth  nf  the  worM  ;  the 


r  u  ation. 


COSMOGHAPHER.t.  [aaeyuc  and  yp*$».]  One 
who  write*  a  general  description  of  the  world. 


Br  ovn. 

COSMOGRA'PHICAL,  a.  [from  coimofranAy.] 
Relating  to  the  general  description  of  the 
world. 

COSMOtiR.VPHICALLY.  ad.   In  a  manner  re- 
lating to  cosmography.  Brora. 
COSMOGRAPHY,  s.  f«ew  »nd  yf*$w  1  The 
:  of  the  general  system  or  a«fet  tions  of 


COSMOLOGY,*  ».  fnest*  the  world,  and  Xow 
a  description.]  A  dlseoorse  or  treatise  on  the 
world  in  general.  Ask. 

C OSMOMETRY.*  s,  J«*<r>of  the  world,  and 
vfsw  to  measure.]   The  mensuration  nf  the 
world :  mensuration  by  degrees  and  inches.  A$k. 

COSMOPOLITAN,       [sacs**  and  A 

COSMOPOLITE,  * i  cuiten  of  the  world ;  one 
who  is  at  home  in  every  place. 

COSSET,  $.   A  lamb  brought  up  without 


the 


s.  [kvtt,  Dutch.] 
pneeofi 


any  thing. 


Waller. 


To  be 


for; 


ng  to 


* 

S  _  . 

1 ;  detriment. 
To  COST,  t.  a.  [roaster,  Fr.] 

to  be  had  at  a  price. 
COSTAL,  a.  [eosta,  Lat.  a  rib.] 
the  ribs. 

COSTARD,  s.  [from  coster,  a  head.] 
I  Ahead.  Skaknpeare. 
9  An  apple  round  and  bulky  like  the  bead.  Bur. 

COSTIVE, a.  [rosttpd,  Fr.] 
I  Bound  in  the  body  ;  having  the  excretions  oh- 
strocted.  Prior.* 
9  Close :  onpermeable.  Afornaier. 

COSTIVENESS,  s.  The  state  of  the  body  in 
which  excretion  is  obstructed.  L/xke. 

COSTLINESS,  s.  [from  cosily.]  Sumptuousnrss ; 
expensivenett.  Olanville. 

COSTLY,  a.  [from  cost.]  Sumptuous  s  expen- 
sive: nf  a  high  price.  Dryden. 

CO<TM\RY,  i.  [cojfuf,  Lat.]  An  herb. 

COSTREL,  s.    A  bottle.  Skinner. 

C08TU  ME,*  t.  (In  painting.)  The  proper  dress 
and  character  t  the  correspondence  of  the  se- 
veral parts  and  figures.  Perry. 

COT,  Case,  Coat.  At  the  end  of  the  names  of 
pi  sees,  from  the  Saxon  col,  a  cottage.  O'ibmm. 

COT,  s.   An  abridgment  of  cotoaeaa. 

COTA'NGENT,  s.  (In  geometry.]  The  tangent 
of  an  arch,  which  is  the  complement  of  an- 
other to  ninety  degrees.  HarrU. 

7*  COTE.  e.  a.   To  leave  behind  Chapman. 

COTE'MPOKARY,  a.  [con  and  temput,  Latin.] 
Living  at  the  same  time  ,  coetaneout.  LocJrr. 

COTLAN D,  s.  [from  cot  end  land  ]  Land  ap- 
pendant to  a  cottage. 

COTQURAN,  «.  [probably  fmtn  cooata,  FrJ  A 
man  who  busies  himself  with  women's  affairs. 

COTT,*  f .   (A  tea 


cou 

COTTAGR,  s.  [from  to.]   A  hut , 

tation  ;  a  little  house. 
COTTAGER,  s.  [from  cottage.] 
I  One  who  lives  In  a  hut  or  cottage.  Swift. 
«  One  who  lives  on  the  common,  without  paying 
^  rent-  Bacon. 
COTTIER,  i.  [from  col.]   One  who  inhabits  a 


Cot. 

COTTON, «.  [eououe,  Ital.  rot  too,  Fr.] 
l  The  down  of  the  cotton 


'  «  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 
COTTON,  *.   A  plant. 
To  COTTON,  v.  n. 

1  To  rise  with  a  nap. 

«  To  cement  j  to  unite  with. 
7b  COUCH,  r.  a.  [co.cAer,  Fr.] 

I  To  lie  down  ou  a  place  of  rep< 

t  To  lie  down  on  the  knees. 


S  To  lie  down  In  ambush 
4  To  lie  in  a  bed,  or  stratum. 
>  To  stoop,  or  bend  down. 
To  COUCH,  •.  a. 
I  To  repose ;  to  lay  on  a  place  of  repose 
«  To  lay  down  in  a  bed,  or  stratum. 

3  To  bed  j  to  hide  in  another  body. 

4  To  involve ;  to  include ;  to  compriie. 

5  To  include  secretly  ;  to  ' 

6  To  lay  close  to  another. 

7  To  Ax  the  spear  in  the 


Swift. 

Dryden. 
Dryden 
Haywrd. 

DeaivTuwomi 


Skak. 
Burnet. 
Bacon. 
Atterb. 


0  To  depress  the  film  that  overspreads  the 
of  the  eye. 

COUCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  seat  of  repose,  on  which  it  is  common  to  lie 
down  dressed.  Dryden. 

Q.  A  bed  -,  a  place  of  repose.  Additom. 
3  A  layer,  or  stratum.  Moru mer. 

COU'CHANT.  a.  [waeaast,  Fr.]  Lying  down  > 
squatting.  Milton. 

C&UCHFE,  $.  [Fr.]  Bedtime ;  the  time  of  rl- 
sitine  late  at  night.  Drytlen. 

COUCHER,  s.  [from  cwtca.]  He  that  couches 
or  depresses  cataracts. 

COUCH  FELLOW.  ..  [coacA  and/eMow.]  Bed- 
fellow; companion.  Shakespeare. 

COUCHGRASS,  s.   A  weed.  Mortimer. 

COUCHING,**.  (In  banting.)  The  lodging  of 
a  boar.  Scoff. 

COUGH,  i.  [Jhsc*,  Dutch.]  A  convulsion  of  the 
lungs,  vellicated  by  some  sharp  scroslty  :  pro- 
nounced koff.  Smith. 

To  COUGH,  v.  a.  Tkucken,  Dutch.]  To  have  the 
lungs  convulsed ;  to  make  a  noise  In  endea- 
vouring to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter  from 
the  lungs.  Pope. 

To  COUGH,  v.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough  i  to  c*. 
perforate.  Wurman. 

COUUHER,  «.  [from  ro«f  n.]   One  that  couglu. 

COU  LD.   The  imperfect  preterit  of  can. 

COULTER,  ».  [cutter,  Lat.]  The  sharp  iron  of 
a  plough,  which  cuts  the  earth  perpendicular 
to  the  share.  Mortimer. 

COUNCIL, «.  [concilium,  Lat.] 
l  An  assembly  of  persons  met  together  in  con- 
sultation. Matthew. 
S  Act  of  publick  deliberations*.  Milton. 

3  Persons  called  together  to  be  consulted. 

Bacon. 

4  The  body  of  privy  counsellors.  Skakesptare. 
COUNCIL-BOARD,  *.     Council-table ;  table 

where  matters  of  state  are  deliberated. 
COUNSEL,  s.  [eoariitam,  Lat.] 
I  Advice ;  direction. 
8  Consulution. 

3  Deliberation. 

4  Prudence  ;  art ; 

5  Secrecy. 

«  Those  that  plead  a 


;  the 


Shakespeare. 
Hooker. 
Proverb*. 
Skake  spear  e. 
illors. 
Pope. 


term.)    A  particular  sort  of] 
a  ship.  Ath.  | 

its 


7b  COUNSEL,  «.  a.  [contilior,  Lat.] 

1  To  give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person.  Shak. 

4  To  advise  any  thing.  Dryden. 
COUNSELLABLE,  a.   [from  counsel.}  Willing 

to  receive  and  follow  advice. 
COUNSELLOR,  •.  [from  coaasrl.] 

I  One  that  fives  advice. 

1  Confident ,  " 
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cou 


,]  The 
Bacon. 


3  One  whose  province  is  to  deliberate 
upon  publick  affaire. 

4  One  that  It  consulted  in  a  case  of  law. 
COUNSELLORSHIP,  [ft 

office  or  post  of  a  privy  counsellor. 
To  COUNT,  a.  o.  [compter,  Fr.] 
I  To  number ;  to  tell. 
9  To  prcaerve  a  reckon  inf.  Locke. 

3  To  reckon  ;  to  place  to  an  account.  Lock* 

4  To  esteem :  to  account ;  to  consider  as  having 
a  certain  character.  Honker. 

to  charge  to.  Rowe. 


S  To  impute  to  ;  t< 
To  COUNT,  a.  a. 


To 


ont  or 
S»i/ 1. 


Speaicr. 
Shakespeare. 
A  title  of  foreign  nobi- 


COUNT,  «.  [compt,  Fr.] 

1  Number. 

S  Reckoning. 
COUNT,  $.  [coamte,  Fr.] 

lity :  an  earl. 
C COUNTABLE,  i 

numbered. 
COUNTENANCE,  •.  [« 

I  The  form  of  the  face. 

8  Air ;  look. 

3  Calmness  of  look  ;  composure  of  face.  Sv\ft. 

4  Confidence  of  mien;  aspect  of  assurance.  Cl. 

5  Kindness  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears  upon  the 
face.  Spenser. 

0  Patronage ;  appearance  of  favour;  support; 


[from  ceuat.]   That  may  be 
Fr.]  *flMCr* 
Shaketpeare. 


Shakerpea  re. 


Ate  ham. 
iCE,a.a.  [from  the  noun. 
I  To  support ;  to  patronise. 
9  To  make  a  show  of. 

3  To  act  suitably  to  any  thing. 

4  To  encourage  ;  to  appear  in  defence.  M  otion. 
COUNTENA'NCER,  £  [from  countenance.]  One 

that  countenances  or  supports  another. 
COUNTER,*,  [from  count. J 
l  A  false  piece  of  money  used  as  a  means  of 
reckoning.  Swift. 
9  The  table  on  which  goods  are  viewed,  and  mo- 
ney told,  in  a  shop.  Dryden. 
3  Counter  of  a  horte,  is  that  part  of  a  horse's  fore- 
hand that  lies  between  the  shoulder  and  under 
the  neck.  Pa-Tier's  Diet. 

COUNTER,  ad.  [contre,  Fr.] 
1  Contrary  to;  in  opposition  to.  South. 
9  The  wroni  way.  Shakespeare. 
3  Contrariwise.  Locke. 
To  COUNTERA'CT,  a.  n.    [cottier  and  act.)  To 
hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by  contrary 
agency.  Soafk. 
To  CO  UN  TF  KB  A'  LANCE,  e.  a.    [from  coaaier 
and  balance.]   To  act  against  with  an  opposite 
weight.  Bowie. 
COUNTERBALANCE,  t.     Opposite  weight; 

equivalent  power.  Locke. 
To  COUNTERBU'FF,  a.  a.    (from  counter  and 
buf.)   To  impel  j  to  strike  back.  Dryden. 
COl?NTERBU»FF,«.  A  stroke  that  produces  a 
recoil.  Sidney . 

COU  NTERC ASTER, ».  [from  counter  and  caster.] 
A  book-keeper ;  a  caster  of  accounts.  Shak. 
COU  NTERC  H  AN GE.   «.     [from    counter  and 

Shak. 
re- 

COU  NTERC  HA'KM,  #.  [from  counter  and  eaarus.] 
That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved.  Pope. 

To  COUNTERCHA'RM,  v.  a.  To  destroy  the 
effect  of  an  enchantment.         Decuj  of  Piety. 

To  COUNTERCHECK,  v.  a.  [from  coumer  and 
c»ec*.]   To  oppose. 

COUNTERCHECK,  s.   Stop;  rebuke. 

To  COUNTERDRA'W,  ».  a.  (from 

draw.]  To  copy  a  design  by  means  of  an  oiled 
paper,  whereon  the  strokes,  appearing  through, 
are  traced  with  a  pencil.  Chamber*. 

COUNTERS' VI DENCE,  i.  [from  counter  and 
eridearr.1  Testimony  by  which  the  deposition 
of  some  former  witness  is  opposed.  Burnet. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  r.  a.  [lontrr/rtire,  Fr.] 
I  To  copy  with  an  Intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an 
original;  to  forge.  Holler. 
9 To  imitate;  to  copy;  to  resemble. 
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change.}  Exchange;  reciprocation.  5as 

i  CCU  NTERC  HA  NOB,  v.  a.   To  give  andi 


V.  n. 


To  feign  ;  to  carry 
Saafcerpeore. 
[from  the  verb.] 

r;  forged  ; 


7b  COUNTERFEIT,* 

on  a  Action. 
COUNTERFEIT,  a. 
>  I  That  is  made  in  [ 

fictitious. 
9  Deceitful ;  hypocritical. 
COUNTERFEIT,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  One  who  personates  another ;  an  impostor. 

A a con. 

fi  Something  made  in  imitation  of  another;  a 
forgery.    TfUotsoa. 

COUNTERFEITER,  ».  [from  counterfeit.]  A 
forger;  one  who  contrives  copies  to  pass  for 
originals.  Camden. 

COUNTERFEITLY,  ad.  [from  couater/eit.] 
Falsely  ;  with  forgery.  Shaketpeare. 

COUNTERFE'RMENT,  $.  (from  coautrr  and  .fer- 
ment.1    Ferment  opposed  to  ferment.  Addison. 

COUNTERFE'SANCE,  «.  [co%trefai$anee,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  counterfeiting ;  forgery.  Spenser. 

COUNTERFORT,  s.  [from  coaater  and  /ore.] 
Counterfort*  are  pillars  serving  to  support  walls 
subject  to  bulge.  Chamber*. 

COUNTERGA'GE,  s.  [from  coaater  and  gage.]  A 
method  used  to  measure  the  joints,  by  trans- 
ferring the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to  the  place 
where  the  tenon  is  to  be.  Chamber*. 

COUNTEROUA'RD,  s.  [from  counter  and  guard.] 
A  small  rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 

Military  Dictionary. 

COUNTERLl'GHT,  «.  [from  counter  and  light.] 
A  window  or  light  opposite  to  any  thing.  Ca. 

To  COUNT  ERMArND,  v.  a.  " 


red  be. 


South. 
Holder. 
Harrey. 

Repeal 


I 

fore;  to  repeal  a  command. 

8  To  contradict  the  orders  of  another. 

3  To  prohibit. 

COUNTERMAND,  t.  [coatremaad,  Fr.] 

of  a  former  order.  Shaketpeare. 
To  COUNTERMA'RCH,  a.  a.  [from  coaater  and 

march.)   To  march  backward. 
COUNTERMA'RCH,  «. 
1  Retrocession ;  march  backward.  Cottier. 

9  Change  of  measures;  alteration  of  conduct. 

Burnet. 

COUNTERM  A'RK,  $.  [from  coaater  and  saar*.] 
I  A  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods, 
a  The  mirk  of  the  goldsmith's  company. 
9  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  hones. 

4  A  mark  added  to  a  medal  a  long  time  after  it  is 
struck.  Chambers. 

To  COUNTERM  A'RK,  r.  a.  A  horse  is  said  to 
be  coaateraiarATd  when  his  corner  teeth  arc 
artificially  made  hollow.  Parrier*i  Diet. 

COUNTERMl'NE,  «.  [from  coaater  and  mute.] 
I  A  well  or  hole  sunk  into  the  ground,  febm 
which  a  gallery  or  branch  runs  oat  under 
ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine. 


of  opposition ; 


of  counteraction. 


3  A 


by  which  any 


Is  de- 
L'Ettrange. 
To  COUNTERM I'NE,  v.  a. 
l  To  delve  a  passage  into  an  enemy's  mine. 
9  To  counterwork ;  ta  defeat  by  secret  measures. 

Decay  of  Piety . 

C0UNTERMOTI0N,  s.    [from  conutrr  and  mo- 
tion.}  Contrary  motion.  Digby. 
COUNTERMU'RE,  «.  [contrmare,  Fr.]    A  wall 
built  up  behind  another  wall.  KnoUes. 
COUNTERNATURAL,  a.  [from  counter  and  a*. 

taral. ]   Contrary  to  nature.  Harvey. 
COUNTERNOl'SE,  i.  [from  coaater  and  now*.] 
A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is 


COUNTEROPENING,  «.  [from  counter  andt 
inf.]  An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  contrary 
aide.  Sharp. 

COUNTERPA'CE,  «.  [from  coaater  and  pace.] 
Contrary  measure ;  attempts  in  opposition  to 
any  scheme.  Swift. 

COUNTERPANE,  i.  [coatreeoiat,  Fr.]  A  cover- 
let  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  in 
squares.  Shaketpeare. 

COUNTERPART,  t.  [from  coaater  and  part.] 
The  correspondent  part.  VE» 
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COUNTER P LE/A,  t.  [from  counter  and  piee.]  In 
law,  a  replication.  Cowell. 

7b COUNTERPLOT,  r-  a.  [from  counter  and 
plot.]  To  oppose  one  machination  by  an- 
other. 

COUNTERPLOT,  a.  An  artifice  opposed  loan 
artifice.  VEttrangt. 

COUNTERPOINT,  a.  A  coverlet  woven  in 
squares. 

To  COUNTERPOISE,  v.  a.  [from  counter  and 

I  T<-  counterbalance  ;  to  be  equiponderant  to; 
to  act  against  with  equal  weight.  Dxgby. 

8  To  produce  a  contrary  action  by  an  equal 
weight.  Wxlkxsu. 

1  To  act  with  equal  power  against  any  person  or 
cause.  Spenser. 
COUNTERPOISE,.. 

1  E|uiponderance  ;  equivalence  of  weight.  Boy. 
t  '\  1 1.  sUte  of  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale 
of  the  balance.  Milton. 

9  Equipollence  ;  equivalence  of  power.  Bacon. 
COUNTERPOISON,  i.[frum  counter  and  poison.] 

Antidote.  Arbutknat. 

COUNTER PRE'SSL'  RE,  a.  [from  counter  and 
presort.]  Opposite  force}  power  acting  in 
contrary  directions.  Blackmore. 

COUNTERPROJECT,  «.  [from  counter  and  pro- 

-  i^^CotTSapaodent  part  of  a  scheme.  Sxeyft 

To  COUNTERPROVE,  v.  a.  [from  coeafer  and 
prove.]  To  take  off  a  design  in  black  lead,  or 
red  chalk,  by  passing  it  through  the  rolling- 
press  with  another  piece  of  paper.  Chamber). 

To  COUNTERROL,  ».o.  (from  cornier  and  rolL] 
To  preserve  the  power  of  detecting  frauds  by  a 
counter  account  t  to  control. 

COUNTERROLMRNT,  a.  [from  coaeierroi.]  A 
counter  account :  controlment.  Boom. 

COUNTERSCARP,  a.  That  side  of  the  ditch 
which  is  next  the  camp.  Harris. 

1*  COUNTERSIGN.  *.  a.  [from  counter  and 
tifw.]  To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  su pe- 
ri oor,  in  quality  of  secretary,  to  render  it  more 
authentic*.  Chambers, 

COUNTERTASTE,*  s.    False  taste.  Shenttone. 

COUNTERTENOR,  a.  [from  coaater  and  teeor.] 
One  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick ; 
so  called,  as  it  were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 

COUNTERTl'DE,  a.  [from  coaater  and  tide.] 
Contrary  tide.  Dry  den. 

COUNTEkTI'ME,  j.  [conrreiemp*,  Fr.]  Defence} 
opposition.  Dryden. 

COUNTEBTU'RN,  a.  [from  counter  and  ram.] 
The  height  and  full  growth  or  the  play,  which 
destroys  expectation.  Druden. 

To  COUNTERV  A'lL,  a.  a.  fcoarra  and  tabu,  Lat.] 
To  be  equivalent  to ;  to  have  equal  force  or  vtv 
lue  i  to  act  against  with  equal  power.  Hooker. 

COUNTERVAIL, a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Equal  weight ,  power  or  value  sufficient  to  ob- 
viate any  effect  or  objection. 
tThat  which  has  equal  weight  or  value  with 
something  else.  South. 

COUNTER VI  EW,  a.  [from  coaater  and  view.] 
1  Opposition ;  a  posture  in  which  two  persons 
front  each  other.  Milton. 
I  Contrast ;    a  position  in  which  dissimilar 
thinri  illustrate  each  other.  Swift. 

To  COUNTERWORK,  r.  a.  [from  coaater  and 
spot*.]  To  counteract}  to  hinder  any  effect 
by  contrary  operations.  fupe. 

COUNTESS,  a.  [comituui,  Lat.  comteue.  Fr.] 
The  lady  of  an  earl  or  count.  Dryden . 

COUNTING-HOUSE,  *.  ffroro  count  and  Aouae.] 
The  room  appropriated  by  traders  to  their 
books  and  accounts.  Locke. 

COUNTLESS,  a.  [from  count.]  Innumerable; 
without  number.  Donne. 

COUNTRY,  i.   [coalree,  Fr.] 
I  A  tract  of  land  ,  a  region.  Sprat. 
tTbe  parts  of  a  region  distant  from  cities  or 
courts }  rural  parts.  Spectator. 
3 The  place  which  any  man  inhabits. 
4  The  place  of  one's  birth }  the  r 
4  The  Inhabitant*  of  any  region. 

COUNTRY,  e, 
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I  Rastick ;  rural }  villatkk.  Norrts. 
ft  Of  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  courts :  as, 
the  country  party.  Locke. 
9  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  people.  Maccabees. 
4  Rude    ignorant .  untaught.  Druden. 
COUNTRY-DANCE,*  $.  A  well  known  kind  or 
dance.  Butler. 
COUNTRYMAN,  s.  [rrom  country  and  man. j 
l  One  born  in  the  same  country.  Locke, 
ft  A  rastick ;  one  that  inhabits  the  rural  parts  ; 

not  a  townsman. 
9  A  farmer}  a  husbandman.  jV 
COUNTY",  a.  [comptt,  Fr.) 
I  A  shire ;  a  circuit  or  portion  or  the  realm. 

ft  An  earldom. 
9  A  count }  a  lord  :  obsolete.  Davie*. 
COUNTY,*  a.  Belonging  to  ft  shire  or  county. 

Addison. 


COUPB^B.  a.  [Fr.]  A 


Shakespeare. 
South. 
Sidney. 
Bacrm. 


COUPLE,  s.  [couple,  Fr. 
1  A  chain  or  tie 
9  Two ;  a  brace. 
9  A  male  and  his  female. 
To  COUPLE,  e.  a.  [copulo,  Lat.] 
1  To  chain  together, 
ft  To  join  one  another. 
9  To  marry:  towed. 
To  COUPLE,  v.  a.  To  join  in  embrace*, 
COUPLE- BEGGAR,  s.  [from  couple  and  beggar.) 
One  that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beg- 
gars to  each  other.  Sunfi. 
COU'PLET, «.  [Fr.] 

I  Two  verses ;  a  pair  oT  rhymes.  Swift, 
ft  A  pair,  as  of  dove*.  Shakespeare. 
COURAGE,  t.  [courage,  Fr.]   Bravery j  active 
fortitude.  Addison. 
COURA'GEOUS,  a.    [rrom  courage.]     Brave  j 
daring  ;  bold  ;  adventumua.  Ahmot. 
COURAGEOUSLY,  ad.  Bravely  j  *toutly  |  bold- 
ly.  Bacon. 
COURA'GBOUSNESS,  a. 
spirit ;  courage. 

COCRA'NT,    \.  Tm  

COURA'NTO, )  r  Lc**™* 
I  A  nimble  dance.  Shakespeare. 
9  Any  thing  that  runs  quick,  a*  a  paper  or  new*. 


Fr.] 


CORANT. 


,  Fr.] 
A  r 


To  bend  j  to 
Shakespeare. 
iscnger  sent 
Knolles. 

Cowley. 
Denham. 


To  COU RB,  t  .  n. 

bow :  not  in  use. 
COURIER,  *.  [courier,  Ft.) 

in  baste   a  runner. 
COURSE,  t.  [course,  Fr.) 
l  Race  ,  career, 
ft  Passage  from  place  to  place. 
9  Till ,  act  of  running  In  the  lists. 

4  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

5  Track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  tails,  or  any  mo. 
tion  is  performed. 

6  Sail ;  mean*  by  which  the  course  is  Performed. 

;  pm- 
Shakespeare. 
Corinthians. 
Shakespeare. 
procedure. 
Wiseman. 
exhibited  and  ex- 


Chambers. 


7  Progress 
cess. 

8  Order  of  succession. 

9  Stated  and  orderly  method, 
to  Series  or  successive  and  mei 

11  The  element*  or  an  art 

Elained,  in  a  methodical  series, 
bnduct ;  manner  or  proceeding. 
19  Method  or  lire)  train  of  actions. 

14  Natural  bent ;  uncontrolled  will. 
lb  Cat  amen  ia. 

16  Orderly  structure. 

17  A  continued  range  or 
same  height. 

15  A  series  of  consequence* 
ig  Number  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

so  Regularity ;  settled  rule. 
91  Empty  form.  V 
To  COURSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  hunt ;  to  pursue. 

ft  To  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view. 

9  To  put  to  speed ;  to  force  to  run.  Af*» 
To  COURSE,  ».  n.   To  run}  to  rove  about. 


or  of  the 
Harris 
Garth. 
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COURSER, ».  Zamrrier,  Fr.] 
I  A  swift  hone ;  a  war  hone.  Pope. 
9  One  who  pursue*  the  sport  of  coursing  hare*. 

Hanmcr. 

COURT,  *.  [etmr,  Pr.] 
I  The  place  where  the  prince  resides ;  the  palace. 

Pop*. 

9  The  halt  or  chamber  where  justice  is  adminis- 
tered. Atterbury. 

3  Open  space  before  a  house.  Dryden. 

4  A  small  opening  enclosed  with  nooses  and 
paved  with  broad  stones. 

5  Persons  who  compose  the  retinae  of  a  I£ince£ 

0  Persons  who  are  assembled  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

7  Any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Spectator. 

•  The  art  of  pleasing;  the  art  of  insinuation; 
civility ;  flattery. 

To  COURT,  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  woo ;  to  solicit  a  woman.  J 

•  To  solicit;  to  seek. 
S  To  flatter ;  to  endeavour  to  please. 

COURT-CHA'PLAIN,  s.   One  who  attends  the 
king  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices.  Su*\ft. 
COURT- DAY,  s.  The  day  on  which  justice  is 
solemnly  administered.  Arbuthnot. 
COL  RT-DRE'SSER,  s.   A  flatterer.  Locke. 
COURT- FA'VOUR,  $.    Favours  or  benefits  be- 
stowed by  princes.  VEstrange. 
COURT-HAND, «.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writ- 
ing used  injudicial  proceedings.  Shakespeare. 
COUkT-LA'DY,  *.  A  lady  conversant  or  employ. 

ed  in  court.  Locke. 
COURTEOUS,  a.   [eourfois,  Fr.]   Elegant  of 


Jonson. 
Locke. 


manners ; 


rell-bred. 
ad. 


South. 

civilly ; 
Calamy. 

[from  courteous.]  Civili- 


Respectfully } 


.  low  Lat.] 
of  the  town ;  a 


A  wo- 

ti- 


COU  RTEOU8LY, 

eomplaisantly. 
COURTEOUSNESS.  « 

ty;  complaisance. 
COURTESAN,  \$.  I 
CO»URTEZAN,  J 

tut* ;  a  strumpet. 
CO*URTESY,  «.  [courioixte,  Fr.] 
1  Elegance  of  mannen {  civility;  complaisance. 

Clarendon. 

•  An  act  of  civility  or  respect.  Bacon. 

3  The  reverence  made  by  women.         Dry  dm. 

«  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the  favour  of 
othen :  as,  to  hold  upon  courtesy. 

I  Courtesy  of  England.  A  tenure  by  which,  if  a 
man  marry  an  inheritrix,  that  is,  a  woman 
seised  of  land,  and  gcttcth  a  child  of  her  that 
'comes  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  the 
child  and  his  wife  die  forthwith,  yet  shall  he 
•keep  the  land  during  his  life.  Cotoell. 
To  COURTESY,  r.  a.  {from  the  noun.] 

1  To  perform  an  art  of  reverence.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

Prior. 

COURTIER,  s.  [from  court.] 
1  One  that  frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of 
princes.  Dryden. 
ft  One  that  courts  or  solicits  the  favour  of  another. 

Suckling. 

COURTLIKE,  a.  [from  court  and  like.-]  Elegant; 
polite.  Camden. 

COURTLINESS, ».  {from  cotirtJy.]   Elegance  of 
manners  ;  compliance;  civility.  Digby. 

COURTLING,  s.  [from  court.]  A  courtier ;  a  re- 
tainer to  a  court.  Ben  Jonson. 

COURTLY,  a.  [from  court.]   Relating  or  retain- 
ing to  the  court ;  elegant ;  soft ;  flattering. Pope. 

COURTLY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  courts;  ele- 
gantly. 

COURT- MA'RTIAL,*  s.   A  court  commissioned 
to  enquire  into  misdemeanours  in  t lie  army  or 
navy.  Perry. 
COURTSHIP, «.  [from  court.] 
l  The  act  of  soliciting  favour.  Sicift . 

9  The  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  marriage.  Add. 
1  Civility  ;  elegance  of  mannen.  Donne. 
COUSIN,  i.  [cousin,  Fr.j 
1  Any  one  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  brother  or  sister.  Shakespeare. 
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«  A  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  parti- 
cularly to  those  of  the  council. 
COVE,  s. 
1  A  small  creek  or  bay. 
fi  A  shelter  -.  a  cover. 
COVENANT,  s.  [eewpeuant.  Fr.] 
I  A  contract;  a  stipulation.  Waller. 
9  An  agreement  on  certain  terms  .  a  compact. 

Hammond . 

3  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement . 

Shakespeare. 

To  COVENANT,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  to  bar- 
gain :  to  stipulate.  South. 

COVENANTE'E,  t.  [from  covenant.-]  A  party  to 
a  covenant;  a  stipulator;  a  bargainer.  Ayl\fl'e. 

COVENANTER,  t.  [from  covenant.]  One  who 
takes  a  covenant ;  a  word  introduced  in  the  cr- 
vil  wan.  Oxford  Reasons. 

COVENOUS,  a.  [from  co»i«.]  Fraudulent ;  col- 
lusive; trickish.  Bacon. 

To  COVER,  v.  a.  (couwfr,  Fr.] 
I  To  overspread  any  thing  with  something  else. 

3  To  conceal  under  something  laid  over. . 

3  To  hide  by  superficial  appearances. 

4  To  overwhelm ;  to  bury. 

5  To  conceal  from  notice  or  punishment. 

6  To  shelter ;  to  protect.  Covlty. 

7  To  incubate ;  to  brood  on. 

8  To  copulate  with  a  female. 

9  To  wear  the  hat. 
COVER,  •.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Any  thing  that  is  laid  over  another.  Ray. 
9  A  concealment;  a  screen ;  a  veil.  L*Eitrange. 
3  Shelter;  defence  from  weather.  Claret.dou. 
COVER-SHAME,  t.  Some  appearance  to  con- 
ceal infamy.  Dryden. 
COVERING,  s.  [from cover.]   Dress;  vesture; 

any  thing  spread  over  another.  Sour*. 
COVERLET,  1  ft.  [eouerehc,  Fr.]  The  outermost 
COVERLID,  J    of  the 


;  that  under 

which  all  the  rest  are  concealed. 
COVERT,  *.  [couuert,  Fr.] 
t  A  shelter;  a  defence. 
9  A  thicket,  or  hiding  place. 
COVERT,  a.  [coueert,  Fr.] 
I  Sheltered ;  not  open ;  not  exposed.  Pope. 
9  Secret)  hidden  ;  private  ;  insidious.  Milton. 
COVERT,  a.    freurert,  Fr.]   The  state  of  a  wo- 
man sheltered  by  marriage  under  her  husband  : 
as,  covert  baron,  feme  covert.  Dryden. 
COVERT-WAY,  s.    A  space  of  ground  level 
with  the  field,  three  or  four  fathom  brood, 
ranging  quite,  round  the  half-moons,  or  other 
works  toward  the  country.  Hcmis. 
COVERTLY,  ad.    [from  cwert]  Secretely; 

closely:  in  private.  Dryden. 
COVERTS' ESS,  i.   Secrecy  ;  privacy. 
COVERTURE,  s.  [from  corert.] 
I  Shelter;  defence;  not  exposure.  Woodward. 
9  (In  law.)  The  estate  and  condition  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  is  disabled  to  contract  with 
any,  to  the  prejudice  of  henclf  or  husband, 
without  his  allowance  or  confirmation.  Coteell. 
To  COVET,  v.  a.   [convoiter,  Fr.] 
I  To  desire  inordinately;  to  desire  beyond  due 
bounds.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  desire  earnestly.  Hooker. 
To  COVET,  e.  a.   To  have  a  strongdesire. 
COVETABLE,  a.  [from  covet.]  To  be  wished 

for ;  to  be  coveted. 
COVETISE,  t.  [eonvoitlse,  Fr.]   Avarice  ;  covet- 
ousness :  not  used.  Spensrr. 
COVETOUS,  a.  [cowtdleitr,  Fr.] 
I  Inordinately  desirous ;  eager.  Dryden. 
9  Inordinately  eager  of  money  ;  avaricious. 
9  Desirous  ;  eager :  in  a  good  sense.  Taylor. 
COVETOUSLY,  od.  [from  cotetous.]  Avaricious- 
ly; eaverly.  Shakespeare. 
COVETOUSNESS,  s.  [from  covetous.] 


in  a  neutral  sense. 


nffclaan. 


1  Avarice ;  eagerness  of  gain 
9  Eagerness ;  desire 


COVEY,  i.  [course,  Fr.] 
I  A  hatch  i  an  old  bird  with  her  young  ones. 
•  A  number  of  birds  together.  Addisvn. 
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J,   \$.   A  deceitful  agreement  between 
CONINE,  j     two  or  more,  to  the  hart  of  an- 
other. Cornell. 
COVING,  t.   [from  cm.]    A  term  in  building, 
used  of  house*  that  project  over  the  ground- 
plot.  Uarrit. 
COW,  t.  (In  the  plural  anciently  kint,  or  krrn, 
now  commonly  com ;  en,  Sax.  *<Je,  Dutch.) 
The  female  of  the  bull.  Bacon. 
To  COW,  v.  a.    [from  <ward.]   To  depress  with 
fear.  Hovel. 
COW- HERD,  *.  [cow  and  hyrd,  Sax.  a  keeper.] 

One  whoae  occupation  it  to  tend  cow*. 
COW-HOUSE,  «.   [from  cow  and  Jkouse.]  The 
himae  in  which  kincare  kept.  Aforrtaser. 
COW-LEECH,  «.  [from  cow  and  leecA.]  One  who 

professes  to  cure  distempered  cow*. 
To  COW-LEECH,  v.  a.  To  profesa  to  cure  cowa. 

  Moriimer. 

COW- WEED,  f.  [from  cow  and  weed.]  A  species 
of  chervil. 

COW-WHEAT,*,  [from  cow  and  waeai.]  A  plant. 

COWARD,  i.  [amird,  Fr.]  A  poltroon ;  a  wretch 
whose  predominant  passion  is  fear.  South. 

COWARDICE,*,  [from  cowd.]  Pear;  habitual 
timiditv  :  want  of  courage.  Rogeri. 

COWARDLINESS,*,  [from  coward/..]  Timidi- 
ty ;  cowardice. 

COWARDLY,  o.  [from  coward.) 
i  Fearful ,  timorous  ;  puaillanimoua.  Bacon, 
i  Mean  ;  befitting  a  coward.  Shukespeart. 

COWARDLY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  a  coward  ; 
meanly ;  vilely.  Knollet. 

To  COWER,  r.  a.  [arrroia,  WeUh.]  To  sink 
bending  the  knees  ;  to  stoop;  to  shrink.  Aft 

CO*WISrf,  a.  [from  the  verb.]   Timorous ;  fear- 
ful :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 

COWKEEPER,  t.   [from  cow  and  keeper.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  keep  cow*.  Broome. 

COWL,  ».  [cag le,  Sax.] 

I  A  monk's  hood.  Camden. 
9  A  vesse  l  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole 

otiween  two. 
CO»WLRD,*  o.    Wearing  a  cowl.  ShenMtone. 
COWL-STAFF,  *.  [from  cnrl  and  tiajF.]  The  staff 
on  which  a  vessel  u  supported  oetween  two 
men.  Suckling. 
COWSLIP,  *.  [auuppe,  Sax.]    Palgle,  a  species 
of  primrose.  Miller. 
COWS LJ  P  W I NE,*  s.    tfrom  rowshp  and  wiae.] 
A  kind  of  made  wine  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  cowslip.  Atk. 
COW&-LUNOWORT,  t.    Mullein.  Miller. 
COXCOMB,  s.  [from  cocJr**  com*.] 
I  The  top  of  the  bead.  Shakttpeare. 
•  The  comb  resembling  that  or  a  cock,  which 
licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  thelrcaps.  Shak. 
J  A  fop  ;  a  superficial  pretender  to  knowledge  or 
accomplishment*.  Pope. 
COXCOMBLY,*  a.  [from  coxcomt.]  Conceited. 

Confrere. 

COXCOMICAL,  a.    [from  co*com6.]    Foppwh ; 

conceited  :  a  low  word.  Denaij. 
COY,  a.  (cot.  Fr.] 

I  Modest ;  accent.  Chancer. 
t  Reserved  ;  not  accessible.  WalUr. 
To  COY,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  To  behave  with  reserve;  to  reject  familiarity. 

Rowe. 

8  To  make  difficulty.  Saa/retpeare. 
COYLY,  ad.    [from  coy.]   With  reserve  ;  with 

disinclination  to  familiarity.  Chapman. 
COYNESS,  i.  [from  coy.]    Reserve;  unwilling. 

ness  to  become  familiar.  IValton. 
COZ,  *.  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted  from 

coast*.  Shakespeare. 
To  COZEN,  t>.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud. 

Clarendon . 

COZENAGE,*,    [from  rosea.]    Fraud}  deceit; 

trick  :  cheat.  Ben  Joruan. 

COZENER,!,  [from  cosca.]  A  cheater;  a  de- 


CRA 

3  A  pee\Uh  morose  person. 

4  A  wooden  engine  with  three  claw*  for  launch- 
ins;  of  ships.  Phdtpt. 

5  The  sign  in  the  xodiack.  Crreca. 
CRAB,  a.    Used  for  any  sour  or  degenerate  ft uil ; 

as,  a  crab  cherry  ;  a  crab  plum. 
CRA'BBED,  a.  [Prom  croft.j 

I  Peevish ;  morose  ;  cynic*"!  , 

8  Harsh ;  unpleaaing. 

3  Difficult;  perplexing. 
CRA'HHEDLY, 
CRA'BDEDNF 

i  Sourness  of 


.  sour.  .Spenser. 
unplca*ing.  Dryden. 

i*i  tor. 


8  Sourness  of 


V,  ad.    Peevl.hly  ;  mc 
ESS,  *.  [from  crabbed.] 
r  taste. 

,  aaperity  of  mannc 


j  t.  [crabha.  Sax.] 
I  A  crostaceous  nsh.  Bacon. 
8  A  wild  apple ;  the  tree  that  bears  a  wild^ipple. 

m: 


3  Difficulty  ;  perplexity. 

CHA'BBR,  *.  The  water-rat.  Hal  ton. 

CRABS-EYES,,*.  Whitish  bodies,  rounded  on 
one  side,  and  depressed  on  the  other;  not  the 
eyes  of  any  creature,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
crab,  but  are  produced  in  the  stomach  of  the 
common  crawfish.  /ft//. 

CRACK,  «.  [cniec*,  Dutch.] 
1  A  sudden  disruption. 

8 The  chink  or  inure  made  by  disruption:  a 
narrow  breach.  Xewtcm. 

3  The  found  of  any  body  bursting  or  falling.  Dry. 

4  Any  sudden  and  quick  sound.  AdJiton. 
4  Change  of  the  voice  in  puberty.  SAafceipeare. 

6  Breach  of  chastity.  Shaketpeare. 

7  Crasiness  of  intellect. 

6  A  man  erased.  Add<$on. 

9  A  whore,  in  low  language.  . 

10  A  boast.  Spenser. 

1 1  A  boaster  in  low  phrase. 

To  CKACK,  r.  a.  [craecktn,  Dutch.] 
1  To  break  Into  chinks.  Mortimer. 


fi  To  break;  to  split.  uonna. 

3  To  do  any  thing  with  quicknc**  or  smartness. 

/'ope. 

4  To  break  or  destroy  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
!>  To  craae  ;  to  weaken  the  intellect.  Jfcwrommo*. 

To  CRACK,  r.  n. 
I  To  burnt ;  to  open  in  chinks.  Bowie. 
«  To  fall  to  ruin.  Dryden. 

3  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound.  Saatoespeare. 

4  To  boast.  Shaketpeare. 
CRACK-BRA'INBD.  o-   Craxy,  wanting  right 

reason.  Arbuthnot. 
CRACK-HEMP,  i,  Awretch  fated  to  the  gallows. 

Shakespeare. 

CRACK-ROPE,  *.   A  fellow  that  deserve*  bang- 
ing. 

CRA'CKER.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  noisy  boasting  fellow.  Shakespeare. 
8  A  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  bunt 
with  great  nnite.  Boyle. 
To  CRA'CKLE,  r.  a.    [from  croc*.]   To  make 
slight  crack*  .  to  decrepitate.  Donne. 
CRA'CKNELL,  s.  [from  croc*.]    A  hard  brittle 
cake. 


CRA'DLE,  *.  [cradel.  Sax  ] 
1  A  moveable  bed,  on  which  children  or  sick 
persons  are  agitated  with  a  smooth  and  equal 
motion.  Pope. 
8  Infancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life.  Clarendon. 

3  'With  surgeons.)  A  case  for  a  broken  bone. 

4  (With  shipwrights.)  A  frame  of  timber  raised 
along  the  outside  of  a  ship  by  the  bulge. 

To  CRA'DLE,  r.  a.  To  lay  In  a  cradle.  Arbuth. 
CRA'DLE-CLOTHES,  *.  Bedclothes  belonging 
to  a  cradle.  Shakespeare. 
CRAFT,  *.  [craft.  Sax.] 

I  Manual  art ;  trade.  Wotton. 

8  Art;  ability;  dexterity.  Ben  Jonson. 

3  Fraud;  cunning;  artifice.  Shaketpeare, 

4  Small  sailing  vessels. 

To  CRAFT,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play  trick* 
out  of  use.  Shakespeare. 
CRA'FTILY,  ad.  [from  crafty.]  Cunningly;  art- 
fully. Knollet. 


*.  [from  cra/ly.]  Cunning;  stra- 
tagem. Job. 
CRA'FTSMAN,  s.  {craft  and  man.]  An  artificer » 
a  manufacturer.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

CRA'FTSM  ASTER,  s.  [from  craft  and  master.)  A 
man  skilled  in  his  trade.  Collier 


* 
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CRA'FTY,  «.   [from  craft.] 

fraudulent)  sly. 
CRA'FTY  SICK,*  a. 

tick. 
CRAG,  «. 

i  A  rough  sleep  rock 
8  'Die  rugged 
3  The  neck. 
CRA'GGED,  a.  [from 
and  prominences 


Canning;  artful; 


Crafty  pretending  to  be 
Shakespeare. 


Gibmm. 
Fairfax. 
Spenser. 
.]  Full  of  inequalities 
Crash  aw. 


most  mat  toucii  it. 
«.   See  CRAMP,  senses. 
[cranagium,  low  Ut.]    A  liberty 
J ;  also  the  money  taken  and  paid 

Covell. 


Itaiah. 
ropes,  pullies,  and 
is  are  raised.  Thorn. 

of  a 


CRA'GGEDNESS,  ».  [from  cragged.]  Fulness  of 
crags  or  prominent  racks.  Brerevood. 
CRA'GGINESS,  i.   [from  enofff.]   The  state  of 

being  craggy. 
CRA'GGY,  oTtfrom  crag.1]  Rugged ;  full  of  pro- 
minences; rough.  Raleigh. 
To  CRAM.  v.  a.  [cramman.  Sax.] 
I  To  stuff;  to  All  with  more  than  can  conve- 
niently be  held.  SKakttptart. 
s  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety.  King. 
9  To  thrust  in  by  force.  Dryden. 
To  CRAM,  *.  a.   To  eat  beyond  satiety.  Pope. 
CRA'MBO,  «.   A  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word, 
to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  Suiji. 
CRAMP,  «.  [Jrrampe,  Dutch.] 
1  A  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  limbs.  Bacon. 
f  A  restriction ;  a  confinement.      L' Estrange. 
$  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two 
bodies  are  held  together.  Wilkin*. 
CRAMP,  a.   Difficult ;  knotty  :  a  low  term. 
To  CRAMP,  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  pain  with  cramps  or  twitches.  Dryden. 
a  To  restrain;  t6  confine;  to  obstruct;  to  hin- 
der. Granville. 
9  To  bind  with  crampirons. 
CRA'MPFISH.  s.  The  torpedo,  which  benumbs 

the  hands  of  those  that  touch  it. 
CRA'MPIRON,  $. 
CRA'NAGB.1. 
to  use  a  crane 
for  the  same. 
CRANE,  *.  [cfoa.  Sax.] 
1  A  bird  with  a  long  beak. 
9  An  instrument  made  with 
hooks,  by  which  great  wei 
3  A  crooked  pipe  for 
cask  t  a  siphon. 
CRANES-BILL,  s.  [from  crtwe  and  6tH.] 
1  An  herb.  Miller. 
ft  A  pair  or  pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used 

by  surgeons. 
CRA' MUM,  s.  [Lat.]  The  skull.  Wiseman. 
CRANK,  s.  [a  contraction  of  craae-oeck.] 
I  A  crank  is  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned  square 
.down,  and  again  turned  square  to  the  first  turn, 
ing  down.  Moxon. 
ft  Any  bending  or  winding  passage.  Shakespeare. 
3  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing 
the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word.  Milton. 
CRANK,  a. 

1  Healthy;  sprightly:  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
9  Among  sailors,  a  snip  is  said  to  be  crank  when 

loaded  near  to  be  overset. 
To  CRA'NKLE,  v. a.  [from  crank.]  To  run  in 
and  out.  Shakespeare. 
To  CRA'NKLE,  v. a.   To  break  into  unequal  sur- 
faces. Philipt. 
CRA'NKLES,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Inequalities; 

angular  prominences. 
CRA'NKNESS, ».  [from  crank  ] 
I  Health ;  vigour. 
«  Disposition  to  over»et. 

CRA  NNIED,  a.  [ Iron*  cranny.]    Full  of  chinks. 

Brown. 

CRA'NNY,  t.  [eren,  Fr.  crma,  Ut.]    A  chink; 

a  cleft  t  a  fissure.  Unmet. 
CRAPE,  s.  [crepa,  tow  Lat.]  A  thin  stuff,  loosely 

woven.  Swift. 
CRA'PULENCB,  «.   [crapnlo,  a  surfeit,  Ut.] 

Drunkenness  i  sickness  by  intemperance. 
CRA'PULOW8,a.  [crajmlosns,  Ut.]  Drunken; 

sick  with  intemperance. 
To  CRASH,  r.n.   To  make  a  loud  complicated 

noise,  as  of  many  things  falling  or  breaking  at 

once.  Smtth. 
To  C  HASH,  e.  « .   To  break  or  bruise. 
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CRASH,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  i 
mixed  sound* 

CRA' SIS,  i.  [**»*-*.]  Temperature;  constitu- 
tion. South. 

CRASS,  a.   [crura*-,  Ut.]   Gross;  coarse;  not 
thin  ;  not  subtle.  Woodward. 

CRASSITUDE,  s.  [crastitudo,  Ut.]   Gross  nets  ; 
coarseness;  thickness.  Bacon. 

CRASTI NATION,  s.    [eras,  Ut.  to-morrow. J 
Delay. 

CRATCH,  t.  [creche,  Fr.]  The  palisaded  frame 
in  which  hay  is  put  for  cattle.  HakawiU. 
CRAVAT,  i.   A  neckcloth.  Hmdibran 
To  CRAVE,  r.  ■.  [cra/Uxn,  Sax.] 
1  To  ask  with  earnestness ;  to  ask  with  submis- 
sion ;  to  beg;  to  entreat.  KnolUt. 
9  To  ask  insatiably.  Denham. 

3  To  longt  to  wish  unreasonably.  South. 

4  To  call  for  importunely.  Shakespeare . 
CRAVEN, ». 

1  A  cock  conquered  and  dispirited.  Shakespeare. 
ft  A  coward  ;  a  recreant.  Shakespeare. 
CRA' V EN,  a.   Cowardly  ;  base.  Fairfax. 


.]  To  make 
Shakespeare. 


paste  to  draw  lines 


To  CRAUNCH,  v.  a.    'jchrantseu.  Dutcb.l  To 
crush  in  the  mouth.  ,sVif«. 
CRAW,  s.  rkrot,  Danish.]  The  crop  or  first  sto- 
mach of  birds.  Ray. 
CRA'WFISH,  s.  A  small  crustaceous  fish,  found 
in  brooks;  the  river  lobster.  Bacon. 
To  CRAWL,  v.  a.  [arietea,  Dutch.] 
i  To  creep ;  to  move  with  a  slow  motion  ,  to 
move  without  rising  from  the  ground.  Dryden. 
ft  To  move  weakly  and  slowly.  A'nc 
9  To  move  about  hated  and  despised. 
CRA'WLER,  t.  [from  crawl.]   A  creeper  j 

thing  that  creeps. 
CRA'YFISH.  i.   The  era 
CRA'YON.  ..  [crayor.  Fr.l 
I  A  kind  of  pencil;  a  roll  of 
with. 

ft  A  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 
To  CRAZE,  ».a.  [ecroser,  Fr.] 
I  To  break  ;  to  crush ;  to  weaken.  Milton. 

ft  To  powder.  Cares. 

9  To  crack  the  brain  ;  to  impair  the  intellect. 

TtlloUon. 

CRA'ZEDNESS,  s.  [frwtti  crazed.]  Decrepitude; 

brokenncss.  Hooker. 
CRA'ZINESS.  *.    [from  crazy.]   State  of 

erasy;  imbecility;  weakr 
CRA'ZY,  a.  kcrasi  Pr.] 
I  Broken ;  decrepit. 

ftBroken-witted;  shattered  in  the  intellect. 

Huilibrax 

9  Weak;  feeble;  shattered.  Wake'. 
To  CREAK,  v.a.   [corrupted  from  crack.]  To 

make  a  harsh  protracted  noise. 
CREAM,  $.  [crew. or,  Ut.] 

I  The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of  milk. 

9  The  beat  part  of  any  thing. 
To  CREAM,  e.  a.  [from  the 

1  To  skim  off  the  cream. 

9  To  take  the  flower  and  quint 
thing. 

To  CRE  A  M,  v.  n.  To  gather  < 
CREAM-FACED,  a.  [from  cr 

coward- looking. 
CRE'AMY.  a.    [from  cream..] 

having  the  nature  of  cream. 
CRE  ASCE,  $.  [Fr.]  A  fine  small  line 

to  a  hawk's  leash. 
CREASE,  s.  A  mark  made  by  doubling  any  thine. 

To  CREASE,  *.  a.  To  mark  any  thing  by  doub- 
ling it,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression. 
To  CREATE,  s-.  a.  [creo,  Ut.] 
1  To  form  out  of  nothing;  to  cause  to  exist.  Gen. 
9  To  produce ;  to  cause ;  to  be  the  occasion  of. 

King  Chart*. 

9  To  beget.  AaoAo/xtrre. 
4  To  invest  with  any  new  character.  Shak. 
I  To  give  any  new  qualities.  Dories. 
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CREATION,  t.  [from  crwate.1 
I  I  tie  act  of  creating,  or  conferring  existence. 

Taylor. 

t  The  act  of  investing  with 
character. 

3  The  thing*  created  :  the  unl 

4  Any  thing  produced,  or  cau 
CREATIVE,  a.  [from  create.] 

I  Haviog  the  power  to  create.  Thornton 

«  Exercising  the  act  of  creation.  South. 
CREATOR,  s.  [creator,  Lai.]  The  being  that  be- 

stows  existence. 
CRE'ATURE,  •.  [crenrura,  low  Lax  ] 

J  A  being  created. 

t  Any  thing  created. 

3  An  animal,  pot  human. 

4  A  general  term  for  man 
a  word  of  contempt  for  a 

6  A  word  of  petty  tenderm 

7  A  person  who  owe*  bit 
another. 

CRE/ ATU  RELY, a.  [from 

qualities  of  a  creature. 
CRE'BRITCDE,  a.  [from 

Freqoentness. 
CRE'BROUS.  a.  [cre&er,  I  .at.]  Frequent. 
CRE'DENCE,  •.  [credo,  Ut.  crede.ee,  Fr.] 
1  Belief  ;  credit.  Spenser. 
1  That  which  give*  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 

Howard. 

CREDE'SDA,  s.  [Lat.]  Thing*  to  be  believed ; 

article*  of  faith.  South. 
CRE'DENT,  a.  [credens,  Lat.] 
I  Believing  ,  eaay  of  belief.  Shakespeare. 

8  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  questioned.  Shak. 
CREOE'NTIAL,  s.  rcrrdene,  Lat.]   That  which 

five*  a  title  to  credit.  Addison. 
CREDIBILITY,  t.   [from  credible.]   Claim  to 
credit  ;  possibility  of  obtaining  belief.  Tt/tor. 
CRE'DIBLE,  a.    [erediWis,  Ut.]    Worthy  of 
credit;  having  a  just  claim  to  belief.  Tillouon. 
CRE'OIBLENESS,  s.  [from  credible.]  Credibili- 
ty j  worthineu  of  belief.  Boyle. 
CRE'DIBLY,  ad.  [from  creWiM*.]    In  a  manner 


Spenser, 
being.  Prior. 
Dryden. 
or  his  fortune  to 
Claremlon. 
Having  tj.e 
Oleywe. 
,  .fluent,  Ut.) 


that  claims  belief. 
CRE'DIT, s.  [credit,  Fr.] 
1  Belief ;  faith  yielded  to 

8  Honour ;  reputation. 

9  Esteem  ;  good  opinion. 
4  Faith  •,  testimony. 

a  Trust  reposed.  • 

6  Promise  given. 

7  Influence  I  interest. 
To  CRE'DIT,  b.  a.  [credo, 

l  To  believe. 


Bacuu. 

Addison. 
Pope. 

Bacon, 
hooker. 

Locke. 


Lat.] 


Shakespeare. 


«  To  procure  credit  or  honour  to  any  thing. 

trailer . 

3  To  trust  ;  to  confide  in. 

4  To  admit  as  a  debtor. 

«  H  E'DITABLE,  a.  [from  credit.] 
1  Reputable  ;  above  contempt.  Arbuthnot. 
t  Honourable  ;  estimable.  TxUoUon. 
CRE'DlTABLF.NESS,  s.   [from  creditaMe.]  Re- 
potation;  estimation.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CRE'DITABLY.od.  [fromcredifaMe]  Reputably; 
without  disgrace.  South. 


disgrace, 

CRE  DITOR,  «.  (creditor,  Ut.]  He  to  whom  a 
debt  is  owed  i  he  that  gives  credit :  correlative 
co  debtor.  Swift. 

CREDU'I  JTY,  a.  [evedaiitd,  Fr  ]  Easiness  of  be- 
lief; readiness  of  credit.  Sidney. 

CREDULOUS,  a.  [crsdsUw.  Ut.]  Apt  to  be- 
lieve :  unsuspecting  ;  easily  deceived.  Milton. 

CRE'DULOUSNESS,  [from  crrdaW]  Apt- 
ness  to  believe ;  credulity. 

CREED, ».  [credo,  Ut.) 

I  A  form  of  words  in  which  the  articles  of  faith 
are  comprehended.  Fiddes. 
8  Any  solemn  profession  of  principles  or  opinion. 

Shakespeare. 

To  CREEK,  9.  a.  See  To  CREAK.  To  make  a 
harsh  noise.  Shakespeare. 
CREEK,  s.  [creece.  Sax.  kreke,  Dutch.] 
I  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast.  Dories. 
8  A  small  port ;  a  bay ;  a  cove.  Damn. 
3  Any  tarn,  or  alley.  Shakespeare. 
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CRE'EKT,  a.  [from  creek.]  Full  of  creeks ;  on- 
equal :  winding.  Spenser. 
To  CREEP,  a.  a.  prct.  crept,  [crypan.  Sax.] 
1  To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground,  without 
legs,  as  a  worm.  Milton. 

8  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  other  supports. 

9  To  move  forward  without  bounds  or  leaps,  as 
insects. 

4  To  move  slowly  and  feebly.  Shakespeare, 
s  To  move  secretly  and  clandestinely,  ^ttertary. 

6  To  move  timorously  without  soaring,  or  ven- 
turing into  dangers.  Addison. 

7  To  come  unexpected.  Temple. 

8  To  behave  with  servility ;  to  fawn.  Sl.ak . 
CRE'EPER,  s.  [from  creep.] 

I  A  plant  that  supports  itself  by  means  of  some 

stronger  body.  Bacon. 
'  8  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens. 
3  A  a  nd  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 
CREE'PHOLE,  t.  [from  creep  and  hole.] 
1  A  hole  into  which  any  animal  may  creep  to 

escape  danger. 
8  A  subterfuge :  an  excuse. 
CREE'PINGLY,  od.  [from  creeps.*;.]  Slowly; 

after  the  manner  of  a  reptile.  Sidney. 
CREMATION,  s.  [crewatto,  Ut.]  A  burning. 
CRE'MOR,  t.  rUt.]  A  milky  substance ;  a  soft 

liquor  resembling  cream.  Ray. 
CRE'NATED,  a.   [from  crena,  Ut.]  Notched; 

indented.  H'oodteard. 
CRE'OLE,*  s.    A  descendant  of  an  European 

born  in  America ;  a  West  Indian  by  birth.  Ask. 
CRE'PAINE,  s.  ( With  farriers.)  An  ulcer  seated 

in  the  midst  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot. 
To  CRE'PITATE,  v.  «.  (ercptto,  Ut.]  To  make  a 

small  crackling  aoise. 
CREPITATION,  s.  [from  crepitate.]    A  small 

crackling  noise. 
CREPT.   The  participle  of  creep. 
CkEPU'SCULE,  i.  [crepusc.iam.Ut.]  Twilight. 
CREPU'SCULOUS,  o.  [crrpusculum,  Ut.]  Glim- 
mering ;  in  a  state  between  light  and  darkness. 

Br  men. 

CRE'SCENT, a.  [iresco,  Ut.]  Increasing;  grow. 

ing.  Milton. 
CRF/SCENT,*.  [creams,  Ut.1  The  moon  in  her 

state  of  increase  ,  any  similitude  of  the  moon 

CRE'SC1VE%.  [cresco,  Ut.]  Increasing?^: 
ing.  Shakespeare. 

CRESS,  «.   An  herb.  Pope. 

CRE'SSET.s.  [croiuette,  Fr.]  A  great  light  set 
upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower. 

CREST,  i.  [crista,  Ut.] 

1  The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  ancient 
helmet;  the  helmet.  Milton. 

8  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry. 

3  Any  tuft  or  ornament  on  the  head.  Shak. 

1  Pride  ;  spirit;  Are.  Shakespeare. 
CRE'STED,  a.  [from  crest;  cristattu,  Ut.l 

I  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  crest.  Milton. 

<i  Wearing  a  comb.  Dryden. 
CREST-FA'LLEN.  a.  [from  crest  and  fail.}  De- 
jected: sunk;  heartless;  spiritless.  Hostel. 
CRE'STLESS,  a.  [from  crest.]  Not  dignified  with 


CRETA'CEOUS,  a.  [creta,  chalk,  Ut.] 
I  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk. 
8  Abounding  with  chalk.  Philips. 
CRETATED.a.  [crctafas,  L.]  Rubbed  with  chalk. 
CRETICISM,*  \*.  [from  Crete,  the  inhabitants 
CRETISM,*    |     of  which  were  noted  for 
I  v > u ar - ]   A  falshood  ;  a  prevarication.  Ask. 
CRETO'SITY,*  s.  [from  creta.]  Chalkiticss.  Ash. 
CRE'VlCE,s.  [creeer,  Fr.]  A  crack ;  a  cleft ;  a 
narrow  opening.  Addison. 
TV  CRE'VICE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  crack, 
to  flaw. 


CREW,  i.  [properly  from  end,  8ax.1 
I  A  company  of  people  associated  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

8  The  company  of  a  ship. 
CREW.  The  preterit  or  crow. 
CRE*WEL,  s.    [ktevel,  Dutch.]   Yarn  twisted, 
and  wound  on  a  knet  or  ball.  Walton. 
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CRFWET,*  I.  A  tin*]!  vmtl  or  pbial  in  which 
oil  or  vinegar  i*  brought  to  table.  Ath. 
CRIB,  i.  [crybbr.  Sax.] 
I  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  (table. 
9  The  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox. 
9  A  small  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 
7b  CRIB,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
a  narrow  habitation  ;  to  cage. 
CRI'BBAGE,  i.    A  game  at  cards.* 
CRI'HBLE,  a.    [cribmrn,  Lat.]    A  corn-sieve. 
CRIBRATION,  s.    [crtbro,  Ut.]    The  act  of 

sifting,  or  separating  by  a  sieve. 
CRICK,  s.    [cricco,  Ital.J 
I  The  noise  of  a  door. 

9  (Cr»ce,  Sax.  a  stake.)  A  painful  stiffness  in  the 

neck. 

CRI'CKET,  *.    {krektl,  Dutch.] 
I  An  insect  that  squeaks  or  chirps  about  ovens 

or  fire  places.  A/illoti. 
I  A  sport  at  which  the  contenders  drive  a  ball 

with  sticks.  Pope. 
9  A  low  seat  or  stool. 

CRl'CKETER,*  s.  [from  cricket.-]  One  that 
plays  at  cricket. 

CBI'Ktt,  s.   [from  cry.]  The  officer  . 
ness  is  to  cry  or  make  proclamation 

CRIME,  «.  [crimen,  Lat.  crim*,  Fr.]  An  act 
contrary  to  right;  an  offence ;  a  great  fault} 
an  art  of  wickedness.  Pope. 

CRI'MEFUL,o.  [from  crime  and  fuU.)  Wicked  i 
criminal.  Snakespeare. 

CRIMELESS,  a.  [from  crime.]  Innocent  ;  free 
from  crime. 

CRI'MINAL,  a.    (from  crime.] 
I  Faulty;  contrary  to  right;  contrary  to  duty; 

contrary  to  law.  Spenser. 
t  Guilty ;  tainted  with  crime.  Rogers. 
9  Not  civil :  as,  a  criminal  prosecution. 

CRI'MINAL,  s.    [from  crime.] 
I  A  man  accused.  Dry  den. 

9  A  man  guilty  of  a  crime.  Bacon. 

CRI'MINALLY,  ad.  [from  crimiaal.]  Not  inno- 
cently ;  wickedly  ;  guiltily.  Roger*. 

CRI'MINALNBSS,  $.  [from  crimlaaJ.]  Guilti- 
ness ;  want  of  innocence. 

CRIMINATION,*,  [cn'miaatto,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  accusing  i  accasation  ;  arraignment. 

CRI'MINATORY,  a.  fcrimiaa,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  accusation  ,  accusing  ,  censorious. 

CRIMINOUS,  a.  [crimtaostu,  Ut.]  Wicked} 
iniquitous;  enormously  guilty .  Hammond. 

CRI'MINOUSLY,  ad.  Enormously ;  vcry^wickfd- 

CR?MINOUSNESS,  *.  [from  triminous.]  "\Vi?k- 
ednc«s  ;  guilt ;  crime.  K.  Charles. 

CRl'MOSIN,  «.    [crimosiao,  Ital.]    A  species  of 
red  colour  tinged  with  blue.  Spenser. 
CRIMP,  a.    [from  crumble,  or  crimble.] 
I  Friable;  brittle}  easily  crumbled.  Philips. 
t  Not  consistent ;  not  forcible  :  a  low  cant  word. 

Jrbntknot. 

To  CRI'MPLE,  r.  «.  [from  cramp!*.]  To  con- 
tract} to  corrugate.  Wueman. 

CRI'MSON,  s.   [rrimoitao.  Ital.] 
I  Red,  somewhat  darkened  with  blue.  Boyle. 
9  Red  in  general.  Shakespeare. 

To  CRI'MSON,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  die 
with  crimson.  Shakespeare. 

CRl'NCCM.s.  (A  cant  word.)  A  cramp  ;  aeon- 
traction  j  whimsy.  Hudtbras. 

Te  CRINGE,  v.  a.  [kriechen,  Germ  ]  To  draw 
together  :  to  contract.  Shakespeare. 

To  CRINGE,  r.  a.  To  bow;  to  pay  court ;  to 
fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Arbnthmt. 

CRINGE,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Bow ,  servile  ci- 
vility. Philips. 

CRINl'GEROUS.  a.  [criniger,  Ut.]  Hairy } 
overgrown  with  hair. 

Tb  CRI'NKLE,  v.n.  [krincketen,  Dutch.l  To 
go  in  and  out ;  to  run  in  flexure*.  A'«»f . 

To  CRI'NKLE,  v.  a.  To  mould  into  inequa- 
lities. 

CRI 'N  km:,  s.    [from  the  verb.]   A  wrinkle >  a 

sinuosity. 
CRI'NOSE.  a.    [criai*.  Ut.]  Hairy 
tRlNO'SiTY.s.   rfromcrim,*.]  Hairiness. 
IS) 


CRI'PPLE,  ft 

lame  man. 
7b  CRI'PPLE,  c.  o. 

to  make  lamr. 
CRI'PPLENESS.  s. 


CRO 

[crypel,  Sax. 


krepel,  Dutch.]  A 
Dryden. 
[from  the  noun.]   To  lame  ; 

Addison. 

[from  cripple.]  Umeness. 


CRI'SIS,  s.  [*c*n<0 
I  The  point  In  which  the  disease  kills,  or  changes 
to  the  better ;  the  decisive  moment  when  sen- 
tence is  passed.  Dryden. 
9  The  point  of  time  at  which  any  affair  cornea 

to  the  height. 
CRISP, «.   [crisp**,  Ut.] 
t  Curled. 

9  Indented}  winding. 
3  Brittle  ;  friable. 
To  CRISP,  e.  a.    [erispo,  Ut.] 
I  To  curl }  to  contract  into  knot* 
9  To  twist. 

9  To  indent :  to  ran  in  and  out. 
CRISPATION,  •.   [from  crisp.] 

I  The  act  of  curling. 

1  The  state  of  being  curled. 
CRI'SPING-PIN,  $.   [from  crisp.] 
iron. 


Sharp. 
Milton. 


Bacon. 
curling- 
Isaiah. 


CRI'SPNESS,  *.    [from  crisp.]  Curledness. 
CRl'SPY.a.  [from  crirp.]  Curled. 
CRITE'RION1;  s.    [wW]    A  rr, 

any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  regard  to  its  good- 


A  mark  by  which 
t  good- 
South. 


nets  or  badness 
CRI'TICK,  f.    [v •>«*•] 
I  A  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  judging  of  litera- 
ture. Locke. 
9  An  examiner}  a  judge.  Pope. 

3  A  snarler  ,  a  carper  ;  a  caviller .**  Watts. 

4  A  censurer ;  a  man  apt  to  And  fault.  Svnjt. 
CRITICK,  a.   Critical ;  relating  to  criticism. 

Pope. 

CRITICK,  s. 
I  A  critical  examination ;  critical  remnrks  ;  ani- 
madversions. Addison. 
9  Science  of  criticism.  Locke. 
To  CRITICK,  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]  To  play 

the  critick  ;  to  criticise. 
CRITICAL,  o.    [from  critic*.] 
I  Exact ;  nicely  judicious  ;  accurate. 
9  Relating  to  criticism. 

3  Captious ;  inclined  to  find  fault.  Shakespeare. 

4  (From  crisis.)  Comprising  the  time  at  which 

Brotm 


Sw\ft. 


Dryden. 
Locke. 
udg- 


a  great  event  is  determined. 
5  Decisive ;  nice. 

CRITICALLY,  »l.   [from  critical.] 
1  A  critical  manner ;  exactly. 
9  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 
CRITIC  ALNESS,  t.  [from  critical.] 

accuracy}  nicety. 
7b  CRITICISE,  v.  n.   [from  critic*.] 
1  To  play  the  critick  ;  to  judge. 
9  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty. 
To  CRITICISE,  v.  a.  To  censure  •  to 

ment  upon. 
CRITICISM,  s.   [from  critick.] 
1  A  standard  of  judging  well.  Dryden. 
9  A  remark ;   animadversion  ;   critical  obser- 
vations. Addition. 
CRITIQUE,*  s.  [Fr.]  A  critic  :  criticism.  Per. 
To  CROAK,  v.  n.    [croceiiaa,  Sax.] 
I  Ta  make  a  hoarse  low  noise,  like  a  frog. 
9  To  caw,  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow.  Shakespeare. 
CROAK,  i.   [from  the  verb.]   The  cry  or  voice 
of  a  frog  or  raven.  Dryden. 
CROCEOUS,  a.   [erocew,  Ut.]   Consisting  of 

saffron  ;  like  saffron. 
CROCITATION,  s.  [crocitatio,  Ut  ]  The  croak- 
ing of  frogs  or  ravens. 
CROCK,  s.  Xkruick,  Dutch.]  A  cup ;  any  vessel 

made  of  earth. 
CRO'CKERY,  s.   Earthen  ware. 
CROCODILE,  •.  [from 
inXirv,  fearing.] 
1  An  amphibious  voracious  animal,  in  shape  re- 
sembling a  lixard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
Indies.    It  Is  long  lived,  and  is  said  to  grow 
continually  to  its  death.  Caimet. 
9  A  little  animal,  otherwise  called  stinx,  very 
much  like  the  lixard.    It  lives  by  land  and 
,  and  always  remains  little.  Trrvoar. 


saffron, 
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CRO 


CROCODILIN£,a. 

crocodile. 

CROCUS,  I.    A  flower.  Thornton. 
CROFT,  t.    [croft,  Sax.)    A  tittle  close  joining 
to  a  house,  that  i»  u»cd  for  corn  or  pasture. 

Mtlton. 

CROISA'DE,  )$.  [croisade.Ft.  from eroix,  a cross. ] 

usa'dcu  A  hj'y  *ar^a  warfc*urri 


CRO 

Let.]  Like  ■  i    I  Transverse ;  falling  athwart  something 


CROI'SES,  ». 
I  Pilgrims  who  carry  a  Croat. 
3  Soldier*  who  fight  against  infidels  under  the 

banner  of  the  cross. 
CROME,*  a.  (cross,  Dutch  }  An  iron  bar,  having 
a  point  at  one  end,  and  a  claw  at  the  other , 
applied  to  various  uses  in  the  mechanics.  Ash. 
CRONE,  s.  [croee.Sax.] 
I  An  old  ewe. 

f  In  contempt,  an  old  woman 
CRONET,  «.   The  hair  which 

of  a  horse's  hoof. 
CRONY,  s.  (A  cant  word.)  An  old  acquaintance. 

.Swi/i. 

CROOK,  «.    [eroe,  Fr.] 
I  Any  crooked  or  bent  instrument. 
*.  A  sheephook.  Prior. 
3  Any  thing  bent ;  a  meander.  Sidney. 
To  CROOK,  r.  «.    [erocaer.  Fr.] 
1  To  bend ;  to  torn  Into  a  hook.  Jrbutknot. 
«  To  pervert  from  rectitude.  Bocon. 
To  CROOK,  *.  n.   To  be  bent  j  to  have  a  curva- 
ture. Camden. 
CROOKBACK.  «.  {crook  and  back]    A  man  that 


hat  gibbous  shoulder*. 
CROOKBACKED.  «.   Having  bent  shoulders. 

£>ryden . 

CROOKED,  c.    [croc her,  Fr.l 

I  Bent:  not  straight ;  curved.  Newton. 

C  Winding ;  oblique  t  anfractuous.  Locke. 

3  Perversa  ;   untoward  ;   without  rectitude  of 

mind. 
CROOKEDLY,  ad. 

1  Not  in  a  straight  line. 

9  Untowardly  j  not  compliantly.  Taylor. 
CROOKEDN'ESS,  a.    [from  crooked.] 

I  Deviation  from  siraightness }  curvity.  Hooker. 

1  Deformity  of  a  gibbous  body.  Taylor. 
CROP,  ^.J^P'  S***]  Tiie  cr»w»  or  nr,t  stomach 

CROP,  i.    [croppa,  Sax.] 
I  The  highest  part  or  end  of  any  thing. 
,  9  The  harvest ;  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field  ;  the 
product  of  the  field.  Roscommon. 
3  Any  thing  cut  off. 
Tt>  CROP,  e.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing }  to  mow ;  to 
reap  ;  to  lop.  Dryden. 
t  To  gather  before  it  falls.  Creech. 
To  CROP,  r.  n.   To  yield  harvest.  SAakespeor*. 
CROPPUL,  •.    [crop  and  >4L]   Satiated  >  hav- 


inga  full  belly.  Milton. 
CROPPER,  *.    [from  crop.}    A  kind  of  pigeon 
with  a  large  crop.  Walton, 
CROPSICK,  a.  [from  crop  and  sick.)   Sick  with 
excess  and  debauchery.  Tate. 
CROSIER,  «.    [croieer,  Fr.]   The  pastoral  staff 
of  a  bishop.  Bacon. 
CROSIERS,"  *.   An  astronomical  instrument  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  A*h. 
CROSLET,  s.    [croiuelet,  Fr.]   A  small  cross. 
CROSS,  *.    [croix,  Fr.l 

I  One  straight  body  laid  at  right  angles  over 

Taylor. 

of  the  christian  religion.  R«ve. 
nt  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite 
devotion,  such  at  were  anciently  set  in  market- 
places. Shakespeare. 
4  A  line  drawn  through  another. 
>  Any  thing  that  thwarts  or  obstructs  ;  misfor- 
tune; hlndc ranee  ,  vexation  ;  opposition  ;  mis- 
adventure ;  trial  of  patience.        Ben  Jonscm. 

6  Money,  so  ealled  because  marked  with  a  cross. 

Howel. 

7  Crow  and  Pile.    A  play  with  money. 
CROSS,  a.   [from  the  substantive.] 

Ill 


Atterbnry. 
South. 

*>I*-'  lJr  • 


South. 
Bacon. 


else. 

Newton. 

«  Oblique}  lateral. 

3  Adverse ;  opposite. 

4  Perverse  {  untraceable. 
b  Peevish  >  fretful } 

6  Contrary;  cent  rati 

7  Contrary  to  wish ;  unf 
«  Interchanged. 

CROSS,  prep, 
i  Athwart ;  so  as  to  intersect  any  thing  ;  trans- 
versely. Knollet. 
9  Over  ;  from  side  to  side.  V  Estrange. 

To  CROSS,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one  line,  athwart 
another.  Hndibrai. 
4  To  aign  with  the  cross.  Dryden. 

3  To  cancel :  as,  to  crow  an  article. 

4  To  patt  over.  Temple, 
b  To  move  obliquely  or  athwart. 

6  To  thwart ;  to  interpose  obstruction  t  to 
barrass;  to  obstruct.  Cf 

7  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with.  Locke. 
8 To  contravene)  to  binder  by  authority}  to 

countermand.  Shaketpeare. 

0  To  contradict.  * 
10  To  debar ;  to  preclude. 
To  CROSS,  «.  n. 

1  To  He  athwart  another  thing. 
9  To  be  inconsistent. 

CROSS  BAR-SHOT,  s.   A  round  shot,  or 
bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it. 

To  CROSS- EXA'MINE,  v.  a.  To  try  the  faith  of 
evidence  by  Captious  questions  of  the  contrary 
party.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CROSS- STAFF,  t.  [from  ero*t  and  stajf.)  Art 
instrument  commonly  called  the  fore-tUff, 
used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  Harrit. 

CROSSB1TE,  s.  [from  crow  and  bite.}  A  de- 
ception ;  a  cheat.  L*  P.ttranre. 

To  CROSSBITE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  con- 
travene by  deception.  Prior, 

CROSSBOW,  i.  [from  cross  and  6ote.]  A  missive 
weapon,  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a 
stock.  Boyle. 

CROSSBOWER,  i.    A  shooter  with  a  cross-bow. 

Hatetgh. 

To  CROSS-EXA'MINE,*  v.  a.    [from  crou  and 
erasxtae.]   To  examine  by  different  questions 
in  order  to  prove  the  faith  of  evidence.  Ash. 
CROSSGRAINED,  a.   {cross  and  grata.] 
I  Having  the  fibres  transverse  and  irregular. 

Moxon. 


9  Perverse;  troublesome}  v« 
CROSSLY,  ad.    [from  era**.] 
I  Athwart ;  so  as  to  intersect  something  else. 
9  Adversely ;  in  opposition  to.  Ttllotton. 
3  Unfortunately. 
CROSSNESS,  s.   [from  crow.] 
1  Traruverseness }  intersection. 
«  Perversencss;  peevishness.  Collier. 
CROSSROW,  *.   [from  cross  and  roir,]  Alpha- 
bet i  so  named  because  a  cross  is  placed  at  the 
beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is 
piety.  Shakespeare. 
CROSSWAY,  «.   [from  crow  and  way.]    A  small 
obscure  path  intersecting  the  chief  road. 

Shakespeare, 

CROSSWIND,  «.  [from  cms,  and  wind.)  Wind 

blowing  from  the  r  i 
CRO»SSWORT,  i. 

plant. 

CROTCH,  ».    [croc,  Fr.]   A  hook. 
CROTCHET,  *.    [crochet,  Fr.] 
I  (In  musick.)  One  of  the  notes  or  characters  of 

time,  equal  to  half  a  minim. 
9  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another  to  support 
a  building.  Dryden. 

3  (In  printing.)  Hooks  in  which  words  are  in- 
cluded [thus]. 

4  A  perverse  conceit ;  an  odd  fancy.  Hovel. 
To  CROUCH,  v.  a.    [crock*,  crooked,  Fr  ] 

l  To  stoop  low :  to  lie  close  to  the  ground. 
9  To  fawn  ;  to  bend  servilely. 
CROUP,*,   [creappe,  Fr.] 


trom  cross  anu  w.na.j  vvina 
right  or  left.  Boyle. 
[from  crost  and  tcortJ  ^A 

,  Fr.l   A  hook.  Bucov. 
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CRU 

1  The  ramp  of  t  fowl. 
8  The  buttocks  of  a  hors*. 

CROUPA'DES,  s.   [from  croup.]    Higher  leapt 
than  i  him-  of  cor  vet*.  Farrier' i  Diet. 

CROW,  $.    [crave,  Sax. j 
l  A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon  the  carcase* 
of  beasts.  Dryden. 
8  To  pluck  a  Crow,  is  to  be  contentious  about 
that  which  it  of  no  value.  L'Entrnnge. 

3  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  used  as  a  lever,  to 
force  open  doors.  Southern. 

4  (From  the  verb.)  The  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the 
noise  which  he  makes  in  his  gayety. 

To  CROW,  t».  a.  pret.  1  arm  or  crwMd;  I  have 
crxnred.    [cravean,  8ax.] 
I  To  make  a  n/me  which  a  cock  makes  in  gayety 

or  defiance. 
8  To  hoa*t  j  to  bully  i  to 
CROWD,  s.    [mul.  Sax.] 
I  A  multitude  confusedly  r 
8  A  promiscuous  medley. 

3  The  vulgar  ;  the  populace. 

4  {Crvtk,  Welsh.)  A  fiddle. 
To  CROWD,  r.  a.    [from  the  .. 

I  To  All  with  confused  multitude*. 

8  To  press  close  together. 

9  To  incumber  by  multitudes 
i  To  Crated  Sail,  (a  sea  ph 

the  sails  upon  the  yards. 
Ib  CROWD,  v.  n. 
1  To  swarm ;  to  be  nu men 

Dryden. 

9  To  thrust  among  a  multitude.  Cowley. 
CRIVWDER,  $.  [from  crowd.]  A  fidler.  Sidnry. 
CRO'WFOOT.  ».  (from  crow  and/ool.1  A  flower. 
CRO'WFOOT.  *. 


CRU 


mHJ3S. 

Grandisun 


r. 

Pope. 
Dryden. 
Hudibnu. 

Want. 
Burnet. 
Granville. 

4  To  Crowd  Sail,  (a  sea  phrase.)  To  spread  wide 


•J 


Military  £ 
and  keep.] 


Diet. 
A 


A  caltrop. 
«.  [from 

scarecrow. 
CROWN,  s.    [coaroane,  Fr.] 

1  The  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  im- 
perial and  real  dignity.  Shakttptart. 

2  A  garland. 

3  Reward  ;  honorary  distinction.  Dryden. 

4  Regal  power;  royalty.  Locke. 

5  The  top  of  the  head.  Pope. 

6  The  top  of  any  thing.  Skaketpeare. 

7  Part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head.  Sharp. 

8  A  piece  of  money.  Suckling. 

0  Honour;  ornament;  decoration.  Ectlui. 
10  Completion  ;  accomplishment. 

CROWN- IMPERIAL,  $.  [corona  imperial*,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

To  CROWN,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  Invest  with  the  crown  or  regal  ornament. 

Dryden. 

t  To  cover,  as  with  a  crown.  Dryden. 

3  To  dignify  |  to  adorn  j  to  make  illustrious. 

4  To  reward ;  to  recompense. 
*  To  complete  ;  to  perfect. 
6  To  terminate ;  to  finish. 

CRCWN-GLASS, ».  The  finest  sort  of  window- 
glass.  | 

CROWN  POST,  t.  A  post,  which  in  some  build- 
ings, stands  upright  in  the  middle,  between  two 
principal  rafters. 

CROWN-SCAB.  i.  A  stinking  filthy  scab  round 
a  horse's  hoof.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CROWN-WHEEL,  ».  The  upper  wheel  of  a 
watrh  next  the  balance. 

CROWN-WORKS,  «.  (In  fortification.)  Bul- 
warks advanced  toward  the  field  to  gain  some 

l  tUrVt  N  ET ,  i.    [from  crown.] 
I  The  same  with  coronet. 


South. 
Dryden. 


CRU'CIAL  a.  [emx,  cvacis,  Lat.]  Transverse; 

intersertin.  one  another.  Sharp. 
ToCRU'CIATE,*.  a.  [crncio,  Ut.]  To  torture; 

to  torment ;  to  excruciate. 
CRU'CIBLE,  t.    [eruabulum,  low  Ut.]   A  chy- 

C^lZEct^a'  «™  Bcar- 


CBU'C1FIER,«.  [from  cmcVy.]  He  that  inflict, 
the  punishment  of  cruciAxion.  Hammond. 

CRU'CIFIX,  s.  [crnciJUuM,  Ut.]  A  represen- 
tation in  picture  or  statuary  of  our  Lord's 
passion.  Add 

CRVCIPI'XION,*.   [crucOtrms,  Ut.]  The 
ishment  of  nailing  to  a  cross.  Add>~ 

CRU'CIFORM.a.  [cr»as  and/orma,  Ut.J  Hav- 
ing; the  form  of  a  cross. 

To  CRU'CIFY,  ».  a.  [crucyjigo,  Ut.]  To  put  to 
death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross 

«„?;tJ^E!',*h,•  .Milton. 
CRUCIFEROUS,  a.    [cneiger,  Ut.]  Bearing; 
the  cross. 

CRUD,*.  [commonly  written  card.]  Aconcretiosi 

of  any  liquid  ;  coagulation. 
CRUDE,  a.    [cradiu,  Ut.1 

I  Raw  ;  not  subdued  by  fire. 

8  Not  changed  by  any 

3  Harsh  $  unripe.  Boom. 

4  Unconcocted;  not  well  digested  in  the  sto- 
mach. Bacon. 

5  Not  brought  to  perfection  $  unfinished ;  fmma- 
ture»  Milton. 

6  Having  indigested  notions.  Afi/ro». 

7  Indigested »  not  fully  concocted  in  the  Intel- 

CRU'DELY,  od.  [from  evade.]  Unripely  ;  with- 

 out  due  preparation.  Dryden. 

CRU'DENfessV..    [from  crude.]  Unripe^*.  , 

indigestion.  * 
CRU'DlTY.s.    [from  crude.] 

l  Indigestion;  inconcoction.  Brotm. 

8  Unripeness;  want  of  maturity. 

To  CRU'DLE,  r.  a.  To  coagulate  j  to  congeal . 

CRU'DY.o.    [from  end.]  Dryden. 
1  Concreted  ;  coagulated.  Speuter. 

9  (From  evade .)  Raw  ;  chill.  Shak^peare 
CRU'EL,  a.   fcraei,  Fr.] 

1  Pleased  with  hurting  others ;  inhuman  ;  hard- 
hearted; barbarous.    •  Dryden 
9 Bloody;  mischievous;  destructive; 

pain.  Ptalmj. 

CRU'ELLY,  od. 

I  Inhumanly  .  barbarously.  South. 

3  Painfully  ;  mischievously.  Bacon. 
CRU'ELNESS,  i.    [from  cruel.]   Inhumanity  , 
Cruelly,  Spemrr 
CRU'ELTY.s.   [cnsaats-.Fr.]  ^ 

1  Inhumanity ;  savageness;  barbarity.  Skak. 

2  Act  of  intentional  affliction.  Temple. 
CRU'ENTATE,  a.    [cruenlatu$,  Ut.]  Smeared 

with  blond.  Glanville 
CRU'ET,  s.  [*raic*e,  Dutch.]  A  vial  for  vinegar 

or  oil,  with  a  stopple.  Swift. 
CRUISE,  *.  [fcratcie,  Dutch.]  Asmallcup^ 

CRUISE,  *.   [cnd*e,Fr.]   A  voyage  in  search  of 
plunder. 

To  CRUISE,  r.c.   [from  the  noun.]  To  rove 

over  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 
CRUl'SER,  s.  [from  cruise.]  One  that  roves  upon 

CRU  m"**     *earCH  °f  p,under'  Wiseman. 
CRUMB,}'"  Sax.] 

i  The  soft  part  of  bread ;  not  the  crust. 

8  A  small  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 
To  CRU'MBLE,  \v.  a.    [from  crumb.]  To 
ToCRUM,«      j    into  small  pieces;  to 
minute.  }jr, 

£  ^F.\,B.LE'  i  e'  "•   To  U]l  ^to  small  pieevs'. 
To  LKUM,#  Povt 
CRU'MBNAUs.    [crumrno,  Ut.]    A  purse. 

CRU'MMY,  «.  [from  craw..]  Soft :  not  crusTy.* 
CRUM P,  a.  [ crump,  Sax.]  Crooked  in  the  back. 
„.  l.%  Estrange. 

7bCRU'MPLE,  r.  a.    [from  rumple.]   To  draw 

into  wrinkles.  Addison. 
CRU'M  PLINO,  s.  A  small  degenerate  apple. 
To  CRUNCH,*  v.  n.  To  crancli ;  to  gnash  with 

the  teeth.  Ath 
To  CRUNK.       I         _  ... 
To  CRU'N  KLE,  j  v' To  cr*  llke  *  «*ne. 
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CRY 


CUB 


CRU'RAL,e, 
the  teg. 

CRU'SADE,  I 

CRU'SADO.  J 
1  An  expedition  against  the  in 
9  Coin  »f  amprd  with  a  cross 


part  af  the 
n  the  .addle 
Sidney. 
Belonging  to 


CROISADE. 


CRUSE.  See  CRUISE. 
CRU' 


in  a  crusade. 
Lyttletam. 


'SSET,  a.   A  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 
To  CRUSH,  e.  a.  [ecraser,  Fr.] 
I  To  press  between  two  opposite  bodies;  to 
squeeze  ;  to  force  by  compression.  Milton. 
9  To  press  with  violence.  Walter . 

3  To  overwhelm ;  to  beat  down.  Dry  dm. 

4  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer  beyond  resistance. 

To  CRUSH, r.  n.   To  be  condensed.  Thomson. 
CRUSH.  •-    [from  the  verb.]   A  collision  ,  the 
act  of  rushing  together.  Add\*m . 

CRUST,  s.  (crnsta,  Lat.] 
1  Any  shell,  or  external  coat.  Addison. 
9  An  incrustation ,  collection  of  matter  into  a 

Adduvn. 
baked. 
Addison. 

hard  part  of  bread.  Dry  dm. 

•>  A  waste  piece  or  bread- 
To  CRUST,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  envelop ;  to  cover  with  a  " 
9  To  fbol  with  concretions. 
To  CRUST,  v.  a.  To  gather  or 

to  gain  a  hard  covering. 
CRUfTA'CeOUS,  a.  [crwM,  Lat.] 

Joints ;  not  testaceous. 
CRUST A'CEOUSNESS,  f  [from 


3  The  case  of  a  pie, 


Stcift. 
t  a  crust ; 
Temple. 
Shelly,  with 
Woodward, 
cnutaceoar.] 


The  quality  of  having  jointed  shells. 
CRU'STlLY.  ad.     [from  crusty.]  Peevishly; 
n  «ffffftMyt  harshly. 
CRl'STINESS,  s.  [from  cresry.] 
1  The  quality  of  a  crust. 
«  Peevishness;  morosenets. 
CRU'STY,  a.  [from  crest.] 
I  Covered  with  a  crust.  Derham. 
Q.  Momse  j  snappish  :  a  low  word. 
CRUTCH,  s.   [crocrie,  Ital.]    A  support  used  by 
cripples.  SrairA. 
To  CRUTCH,  r.  «.  [from  crate*.]  To  support^on 


.  Shak. 
Jonah. 


crutches  as  a  cripple 
To  CRY,  e.  ..  [crier.  Fr.] 
I  To  speak  with  vehemeoce 
*  To  call  importunately. 

3  To  talk  eagerly  cr  incessantly. 

4  To  proclaim  ;  to  make  public  k.  Jeremiah. 
i  To  exclaim.  Herbert. 
<STo  utter  lamentation.  Tillotson. 
7  To  squslt,  as  an  infant.  Waller. 
I  To  weep  j  to  shed  tears.  Donne. 
9  To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal. 

JotL 

to  To  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent.  Shakespeare. 
lb  CRY,  ».  a.   To  proclaim  publickly  something 
lost  or  found.  Crushow. 
To  CRY  down,  v.  9. 

t  To  blame :  to  depreciate ;  to  decry.  Tillotson. 
t  To  prohibit. 
3  T.»  overbear. 
To  CRY  oat,  c.  a. 
i  To  exclaim ;  to  scream  ,  to  clamour.  Job. 
1  To  complain  loudly.  Atterbury 

3  To  blame ;  to  censure. 

4  To  declare  aloud, 
i  To  be  in  labour. 
To  CRY  ap,  e.  «. 

t  To  applaud  ;  to  exalt ;  to  praise. 
«  To  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 
CRY,  t.  [eri,  Fr.] 
i  Lamentation  ,  shriek ;  scream 
i  Weeping;  mourning. 

3  Clamour ;  outcry.  Addison. 

4  Estimation  of  triumph  or  wonder.  Swift. 
i  Proclamation. 

6  The  hawker's  proclamation  of  wares  to  be  sold  : 
*s,  the  cries  of  London. 

1M 


Bacon. 
Temple. 


7  Acclamation  ;  popular  fa' 
•  Voice;  utterance;  manner  of  vocal  expres- 
sion. Locke. 

9  Importunate  call.  Jeremiah. 

10  Yelping  of  dogs.  Waller. 

1 1  Yell ;  inarticulate  noise.  Zeph. 
19  A  pack  of  d<<gs.  Milton. 
CRY'AL,  s.  The  heron.  Aiuswortk. 
CRY'ER>s.  The  falcon  gentle.  Ainsworik. 
CRY'PTICAUlw.  [motV]  Hidden;  secret; 
CRY'PTICK,  I  occult.  ClamriVe. 
CRY'PTICALLY,  od.  [from  erypiical.J  Occultly ; 

secretly.  - 
CRYPTOGRAPHY,  r.  [nfuwhw  and  >**$*.] 
I  The  act  of  writing  secret  characters. 
<  Secret  characters  ;  ciphers. 
CRYPTO'LOGY,  s.  [<^rlw  and  X»y*f] 

tical  language. 
CRY'STAL,*.  [apvoXXac.] 
I  Crystals  arc  hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally  co- 
lourless bodies,  of  regular  angular  Agures. 
9  Island  crystal  is  a  genuine  spar,  of  an  extreme- 
ly pure,  clear,  and  line  texture,  seldom  either 
blemished  with  flaws  or  spots,  or  stained  with 
any  colour.  Hill. 

3  Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  cast  in 
the  glasshouses,  called  also  crystal  glass,  which 
is  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the 
common  glass.  Chambers. 

4  Crystai  (in  chymistry)  expresses  salts  or  other 
matters,  shot  or  congealed  m  manner  of  crys- 
tal. Cfcoasorrs. 

CRY'STAL, : 
I  Consisting  of  crystal.  Shakespeare. 
9  Bright;  clear;  transparent;  lucid;  pellucid. 

CRY'STALLI  NE,  a.  [cryitaJJi*w,  Ut.] 
I  Consisting  of  crystal. 
9  Bright ;  clear ;  pellucid ;  transparent. 
CRY'STALLI  NE  Hnmomr,  s.    The  sec 
mour  of  the  eye,  that  lies  next  to  the 
behind  the  uvea. 
CRYSTALLIZATION,  s.  [from  crysfeliue.] 
I  Congelation  Into  crystals.  Qaincy. 
9  The  mass  formed  by  congelation  or  concretion. 

Woodward. 

To  CRYSTALLIZE,  v.  a.    [from  crystal.]  To 

cause  to  congeal,  or  concrete  in  crystals. 
To  CRY'STALLIZE,  v.  a.    To  coagulate,  con- 

real,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 
CUB,  s.  [of  uncertain  etymology. 1 
I  The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a  bear  or 
fox.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  young  of  a  whale.  Waller. 
3  In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl.  Shakespeare. 
To  CUB,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  brine  forth. 

CUBATION,  r.  [cafcrio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  ^hlg 
down. 

CU'BATORY,  a.  [enbo,  LaK]  Recumbent. 
CU'BATURE,  s.  [from  «*e.]   The  finding  ex. 
actly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body. 

Harris. 

CUBE,  «.  [from  «uCo;,  a  die  ]  A  regular  solid 
body,  consisting  of  six  square  and  equal  faces 
or  sides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and  there- 
fore equal. 


Tb  CUBE,*  a.  a.  To  multiply  twice  in  itself;  to 
raise  the  third  power.  Ath. 

CU'BEB,  s.  A  small  dried  fruit  resembling  pep- 
per, but  somewhat  longer,  of  a  grayish  brown 
colour  on  the  surface.  Hill. 

CUBE  Root,     \$.  The  origin  ©fa  cubicknum- 

CU'BICK  Root,  f  ber. 

CU'BICAL,i  rf™-.«dUT 

CU'BICK,  }«•  itrom 

I  Havinf  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube.  Bent. 

9  It  is  applied  to  numbers.  The  number  of  four 
multiplied  into  itself,  product th  the  square 
number  sixteen  ;  and  that  again  multiplied  by 
four  produceth  the  ceoic*  number  sixty-four. 


Hale. 

CU'BICALNESS,  $.  [from  cubical.]   The  state  or 

quality  of  being  cubical. 
'  :  i  i  <  l  I  \H.*  )  a.  [caWcttlaw,  Lat.]  Fltt     f  « 


CUBl'CULARY,  / 
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CP  HI  FORM,  a.  [from  cube  and/om.]  Of  the 
shape  of  a  cub*. 

CU'BIT,  *.  [caftif**,  Ut.]  A  measure  in  use 
among  the  ancient*  ;  which  was  originally  the 
distance  from  the  elbow,  bending  inward,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger :  a  foot  and 
half.  Holder, 

CU'BITAL,  a.  fcubitelu,  Lat.]  Containing  only 
the  length  of  a  cubit.  Brawn. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL,  «.  An  engine  invented  for 
the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women. 

Hudibras. 

CU'CKOLD,  *.  {coat,  Fr.]  One  that  is  married 
to  an  adul tress  j  one  whose  wife  is  false  to  his 

To  CU'CKOLD,  r.  o. 

1  To  rob  a  man  of  his  wife's  fidelity.  Shak. 
8  To  wrong  a  husband  by  unchastity.     Dry  den. 
CU'CKOLDLY,  a.  [from  cuckold.]    Having  the 
qualifies  of  a  cuckold  ;  poor;  mean.  Shak. 
CU'CKOLDM  AKEB,  *.  [from  cuckold  and  make.] 
One  that  makes  a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 

CU'CKOLDOM,  t.  [from  cuckold.} 

1  The  act  of  adultery.  Dryden. 

1  The  state  of  a  cuckold.  Arbuthnot. 
CU'CKOO,  s.  [cwccif,  Welsh.] 


1  A  bird  which  appears  in  the  spring,  and  is  said 
to  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  ' 
to  be  hatched  in  their  place. 


8  A  name  of  contempt.  Shakespeare. 

CU'CKOO-BUD.        \  «.  The  name  of  a  flower. 

CU'CKOO  FLOWER,  |  Shakespeare. 

CU'CKOO-SPITTLE,  *.  The  spumous  dew  or 
exudation  found  upon  plants  about  the  end  of 
May;  woodfarc.  Brown. 

CU'C  U  LL ATEDi  |  a'  hoodcd'  Ut0 

t  Hooded  •,  covered,  a»  with  a  hood  or  cowl. 
8  Having  the  resemblance  or  shape  of  a  hood. 

Br  own. 

CV'CV  M  BER.  s .  [cacamij,  Lat.]  The  name  of  a 
plant,  and  fruii  of  that  plant. 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS.  a.  [cucurbita,  Latin,  a 
gourd.]  Cueartttaceoa*  plants  are  those  which 
resemble  a  gourd  .  such  as  the  pumjpion  and 
melon.  Chambers. 

CU'CURBITE,  i.  [cucurbita,  Lat.]  A  chymical 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd.  Boyle. 

CUD,  s.  [cud,  Sax. J  The  food  which  is  reposited 
in  the  first  stomach,  in  order  to  rumination. 

Sidney. 

CU'DDEN, )«.  A  clown  j  a  stupid  rustick ;  a 
CU'DDY.  J  low  dolt.  Drvden. 
To  CU'DDLE,  v.  n.  To  lie  close ;  to  squat.  Prior. 
CU'DGEL...    [kudu,  Dutch.] 

I  A  stick  to  strike  with.  Locke. 

8  7b  cross  the  cudgels,  is  to  forbear  to  contest. 

L'Eitrange. 

To  CU'DGEL,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beat 
with  a  stick.  South. 
CU'DGEL-PROOF.  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick. 
CU'DLE,  s.  A  small  sea-fish.  Carew. 
CU'DWEED,  j.  A  plant.  Miller. 
CUE,*,  [queue,  a  tail,  Fr.] 

1  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing. 

8  The  last  word  of  a  speech.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  hint;  an  intimation;  a  short  direction. 

Swift. 

4  The  part  that  any  roan  is  to  play  in  hi*  turn. 

Rymer. 

»  Humour;  temper  of  m/ind  :  a  low  word. 
fVE'RPO,  *.   [Span.]    To  be  in  cuerpo,  is  to  be 
without  the  upper  coat,  to  aa  to  discover  the 
shape  of  the  euerpo  or  body.  Hudibras. 
CUFF,  s.  \zuf&,  a  battle,  ltal.]    A  blow  with  the 


fist ;  aboi;  a  stroke. 
To  CUFF,  r.  n.   [fiom  the 
scuffle. 

To  CUFF,  *.  a. 
I  To  strike  with  the  fist, 
t  To  strike  with  talons. 


Shuke$pcare. 
.]    To  fight;  to 
Dry  den. 


Shakespeare. 
Otway 

Cl'FF,  i.  Icoiffe,  Fr.]   Part  of  the  sleeve.  Arb. 
CU'IRASS,  *.  [cuiratse,  Fr.]  A  breast-plate.  ilry. 
CUIKA'SSIER.  s.     [from  enirau.] 
arms ;  a  soldier  in  armour. 

154 


A  man  at 


CUM 

CUISH,  $.  [cairn,  Fr.]  The  armour  that  eo \r  r s, 

the  thighs.  Dryden. 
CU'LDEES,  i.  [coltdei,  Ut.]    Monks  in  Scot- 
land. 

CU'LERAGE.  «.  Arse-smart.  Ainrworth. 
CU'LINARY,  a.  [caiiaa,  Lat.]    Relating  to  Hie 

kitchen.  A'nrlow. 
To  CULL,  r.  a.  [cueilltr,  Fr.]   To  select  from 

others  ;  to  pick  out  of  many.  Pope. 
CU'LLER,  «.    [from  calf.]     One  who  picks  or 

chooses. 

CU'LLION,  f.  [coglione,  a  fool,  ltal.]  A  scoun- 
drel ;  a  mean  wretch.  Shakespeare. 

CU'LLIONLY,  a.  [from  cullion.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  culliou  ,  mean  ,  base.  Shak. 

CU'LLY,  t.  [coglione.  ltal.]  A  fool;  a  man  de- 
ceived or  imposed  upon.  Arbuthnot. 

To  CU'LLY,  c.  o.  [frcm  the  noun.]  To  befool  ; 
to  cheat  t  to  impose  upon. 

CULM,*  m.   Smoak ;  soot ;  a  kind  of  small  coal. 

Ash. 

CULMl'FEROUS,  a.  [culmus  and  fero,  Lat.]  Cst**- 
miferous  planu  are  such  as  have  a  smooth 
jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  are  contained  in 
chaffy  husks.  Qurucy. 

To  CU'LMIN  ATE,  e .  n.  [ce/men,  Utin.]  To  be 
vertical »  to  be  in  the  meridian.  Mdton. 

CULMINATION,  *.  [from  culminate.]  The 
transit  of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 

CULPABI'LITY,  *.  [from  culpable.]  Blamable- 
ness. 

CU'LPABLE,  o.  [culpabilit,  Lat.] 

1  Criminal.  Shakrtpeart. 

2  Guilty.  Spenser. 

3  Blamable  blameworthy.  Hooker. 
CU'LPABLENESS,  s.   Lfrom  culpable.]  Blames 

guilt. 

CU'LPABLY,  ad.  [from  culpable.]  Blamably; 

criminally.  •»  Taylor. 

CU'LPRIT,  s.  A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 

Prior. 

CU'LTER,  i.    [culter,  Lat.]    The  iron  of  the 
plough  perpendicular  to  the  share.  Sbakopeure. 
To  CU'LTlVATE,  v.  a.  [cultwer,  Fr.l 
lTo  forward  or  improve  the  product  of  the 
earth,  by  manual  industry.  Feltam. 
8  To  improve  -.  to  meliorate.  Haller. 
CULTIVATION,  «.  [from  caJtitMil*.]  ' 
1  The  art  or  practice  of  improving  soils*  and  for- 
warding or  meliorating  vegetables. 
8  Improvement  in  general ;  melioration.  Dry. 
CULTIVATOR,*,   [from  cairteafe.]   One  who 
improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates.  Boyle. 
CU'LTURE,*.   [caimra,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  cultivation.  Woodward. 
8  Art  of  improvement  and  melioration.  Tatlrr. 
To  CU'LTURE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  cul- 
tivate ;  to  till.  Tfcomso*. 
CU'LVER,  ».  [ctdfre,  Sax.]   A  pigeon.  Spenser. 
CU'LVERIN,  «.   [colnuvrine,  Fr.J     A  specie*  of 
ordnance.  Waller. 
CU'LVERKEY,  «.   A  flower.  Walton. 
To  CU'MBER,  v.  a.  [komberen,  to  disturb,  Out.] 
I  To  embarrass ;  to  entangle;  to  obstruct. 
8  To  crowd  or  load  with  something  useless. 

3  To  involve  in  difficulties  and  dangers  i  to  dis- 
tress. Shakes 

4  To  busy  ;  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of 


5  To  be  troublesome  in  any  place.  Grew. 
CU'MBER,  *.  [«0*»6«r,  Dutch.]   Vexation  ;  em- 
barrassment;  obstruction.  Ralngk. 
CU  MBERSOME,  a.    [from  cumfcer.] 
1  Troublesome ;  vexatious.  Stdncy. 
8  Burdensome ;  embarrassing.  Arbuthnot. 
3  Unwieldy;  unmanageable.  Newtem. 
CU'MBERiOMELY,  ad.  [from  cumbersome.]  In 

a  troublesome  manner. 
CU'MBFRSOMENESS,  *.     [from  cumbersome.} 

Encumbrance;  hindrance;  obstruction. 
CU'MBRANCE,  s.  [from  cameer.]  Burden; 

hindrance;  impediment.  Milton. 
CU'MBROUS,  a.  [from  cumber.] 
I  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  disturbing.  Spenser. 
s  Oppressive ;  burdensome.  Sm\J't. 
3  Jumbled ;  obstructing  each  other.  Hilton. 
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CUR 

CU'afFREY. ».   A  medicinal  plant. 
CCHIN.  i.  [r»mia»,  Ut.]    A  plant. 
T0CU'MULATE,*.e.  {.ciuaaio.  Ut.]   To  heap 
together.  Woodward. 
rt  SIl'LA'TION,  s.  The  act  of  heaping  together. 
CUXCTAT10N,  t.    [anctntio,  Lat.J  Delay; 

procrastination  ,  dilatoriness.  Hayward. 
CUXCTA'TOR,  t.  [Lat.]    One  given  to  delay  .  a 
lingerer  :  not  in  use.  Hammond. 
TbCUaD,  t.  a.  [konnen,  to  know,  Dutch.]  To 
live  notice.  Carew. 
Cl'NEAL,  «•    [ctnsens,  Latin.]    Relating  to  a 

irdre;  having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CC'KRATED,  a.  [cttwiu,  Lat.]     fiadc  in  the 

frtrm  of  ^  wedge. 
CUNEIFORM,  a.  [eeaent  and/orma,  Ut.]  Hav- 
ing i he  form  of  *  wedge. 
Cl'NN'ER.  «.    A  kind  of  fish  less  than  an  oyster, 
thai  Micks  close  to  the  rocks.  Aituworth. 
CCNJilNG,  a.  [cowan*.  Sax.]  . 
1  Skilful ;  knowing  j  learned.  Prior. 
? Performed  with  skill;  artful.  Spentrr. 
J  Artful »  deceitful}  sly,  trickisb;  subtle;  craf- 
ty} subdolous.  ,  South. 
4 Acted  with  subtilty.  Sidney. 
CCSnING,,.  fewwtnye,  Sax.l 

eltj  aliness}  sleight}  craft:  frau- 
cterity.  Bac>m. 
I  Art:  skill}  knowledge.  Ptalms. 
CUNNINGLY,  ad.  [from  ennntaf.]  Artfully} 
slily  :  subtly;  craftily.  Swift. 
CfNNIXGMAN,  «.  [from  cxaaiar  and  man.]  A 
nan  who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach 
bow  to  recover  stolen  goods.  Hudibrat. 
CtvNMNGNES8,s.  £frwn  caawiag.]  Deceitful- 

ness}  slineas. 
CUP,  s.  [cap,  Sax.]  1 

i  A  small  ve»»el  to  drink  in.  Genesis. 
*  The  liquor  contained  in  the  cup  t  the  draught. 

Walter. 

1  (In  the  plural.)   Social  entertainment ;  merry 
bout.  Ben  J  onto*. 


CUR 


4  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup. 
*  Cttp  end  con.  Familiar  companions.  Swift. 
6  f  Comer,  Ft.  to  scarify.]   A  glass  to  draw  the 

blood  in  scarification.  Arbnthnot. 
To  CUP,  ».  a.  (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  supply  with  cops :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
JTofixi  glass  bell  or  eucurbite  upon  the  skin, 

to  draw  the  blood  in  scarification. 
Ct  PBEA'RER,  s. 

I  An  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
t  An  attendant  to  give  wiue  at  a  feast. 
CLIPBOARD,  *.  [cap  and  fcord.  Sax.]  A  case  with 
shelves,  in  which  victuals  or  earthen  ware  is 


T*  CLIPBOARD,  *.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trea- 
sure ;  to  hoard  up.  Shakespeare. 

CUPI'DINOLS,*  a.  [from  Cupid.]  Full  of  de- 
ism;  desirous  of  unlawful  pleasures.  Ash. 

CCPl'DITY.  s.  (eepidisas,  Lat.]  Concupiscence; 
unlawful  longing. 

CO'POLA,  s.  [I  tel.]  A  dome  ;  the  hemispheri- 
cal summit  of  a  building.  Addison. 

Cl'PPEUs.   SeeCOPPEL.  Bacon. 

Cl'PPER,  i.  [from  c*».]  One  who  applies  cup- 
P"»|-|'asses ;  a  scarifier. 

CX'PPISg-GLASS,  *.  [from  cap  and  elau.)  A 
(lass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood 
by  rarefying  the  air.  Wurman. 

CC'PREOCs,  a.  [enpreut,  Ut.]  Coppery  \  con- 
sisting of  a  copper.  Boyle. 

Cra,  i.  [fcorre,  Dutch.] 

1 A  worthless  degenerate  dog.  Dry  den. 

8  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man.  Shaketptare. 
CTRABLE.  a.  [from  rare.]   That  admits  a  re- 
medy :  that  may  be  healed.  Dryden. 
CUHAB LEN ES6,  *.  [from  caroWe.]  Possibility 

to  be  healed. 
CC'RACY,  s.   [from  curate]    Employment  of  a 
curate ;  employment  which  a  hired  clergyman 
holds  under  the  beneficiary.  Swift. 
CL'  BATE,  s.  [curator,  Ut.l 
I  A  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  an- 
other. Dryden . 
t  A  parish  priest.  Comer. 
I»» 


with 
the 


CU'RATESHIP,  i.  [from  caret*.]  The  tar 

CU»RATiVe,  e.  [from  care.]    Relating  1 

cure  of  diseases  ;  not  preservative. 
CURAflVRt  s.  (Ut.l    One  that  has  thi 

superintendence  of  any  thing.  Swift. 
CI  KB,  s.  [coarser,  Pi 
1  An  iron  chain,  made  fast  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches  of  the  bridle,  and  running  over 
the  beard  of  the  horse. 
8  Restraint}  inhibition;  opposition. 
7b  CURB,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  '• 
l  To  guide  a  horse  with  a  curb.  Milton. 

8  To  restrain;  to  inhibit;  to  check. 
Ct  RD,  «.  The  coagulation  of  milk. 
To  CURD,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To  turn  to 

curds  ;  to  cause  to  coagulate.  Shakespeare. 
To  CU'RDLE,  a.  a.   [from  card.]    To  coagulate; 

to  concrete. 
Tot  I  H  I)  IK,  tr.  a.  To 

force  into  concretions. 
CU'RDY,  a.    [from  card.] 

cretcd;  full  of  curds;  curdled. 
CURE,  s.  [cere.  Ut.J 
1  Remedy ;  restorative. 

9  Act  of  healing. 

3  The  benefice  or  employment  of 


clergyman. 
To  CURE,  ».e.  [euro,  Ut.] 


hi  OCT*. 
te ;  to 
Ft  oyer, 
lated ;  con- 
Arbnthnot. 

Granville. 
Lake, 
a  curate  or 

Collier. 


\  To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health  ;  to  remeda- ;  to 
recover.  Walter. 
8  To  prepare  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  preserved 
from  corruption.  Temple. 
CU'RELESS,  e.  [from  cars  and  /ess.]  Without 
rure  ;  without  remedy.  Shaketpeart. 
CU'RER,*.  [from  care. j   A  healer;  a  physician. 

CU'RFEW.s.   [ewere/ee,  Fr.1 
I  An  evening  peal,'  by  which  the  Conqueror 
willed,  that  every  man  should  rake  up  hit  fire, 
and  put  out  his  light.  Afiltoe. 
8  A  cover  for  a  fire ;  a  fireplate.  Baron. 
CURIA'LITY,  s.  [cerieJis,  Ut.]   The  privileges, 
or  retinue,  of  a  court.  Bacon. 
CIKIO MTV,  i.  [from  cartons.] 
1  Inquisitiveness ;  inclination  to  inquiry. 
8  Nicety  ;  delicacy.  Shakespeare. 

3  Accuracy ;  exactness.  Ray. 

4  An  act  of  curiosity  «  nice  experiment.  Bacon. 

5  An  object  of  curiosity  ,  rarity.  Additon. 
CU'RIOUS,  a.  [cartosas.  Ut.l 

1  Inquisitive;  desirous  of  information.  Dories. 
8  Attentive  to  4  diligent  about.  IFeo<«trard. 

3  Accurate ;  careful  not  to  mistake.  Hooker. 

4  Difficult  to  please  j  solicitous  of  perfection; 
full  of  care.  Tayior. 

5  Exact;  nut;  subtile.  Holder. 

0  Artful ;  nicely  diligent.  Fairfax. 

7  Elegant ;  neat .  laboured  ,  finished.  Exodus. 

8  Rigid ;  severe ;  rigorous.  Shakespeare. 
CI  'RIOt  SLY,  od. 

1  Inquisitively)  studiously. 
8  Elegantly ;  neatly. 
S  Artfully ;  exactly. 
4  Captiously. 

To  CURL,  v.  a.  [kroUtm,  Dutch.] 
I  To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets. 
8  To  writhe  ;  to  twist. 

3  To  dress  with  curls. 

4  To  raise  in  waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

Dryden. 


Newton. 


To  CURL,  r.e. 

1  To  shrink  into  ringlets. 

8  To  rise  in  undulations. 

3  To  twist  itself. 
CURL,*,  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

8  Undulation)  wave;  sinuosity) 


Boyte. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 

Sidney. 
flexure. 
Aewton . 


CU'RLEW,  t.  [conr/teu,  Fr.] 
1  A  kind  of  waterfowl.  Caress, 
8  A  birdlargcr  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Treroax. 

CURMU'DGEON,  j.  f«rar  mecAanf,  Fr.]  An 
avaricious  churlish  fellow ;  a  miser;  a  nig- 
gard} a  griper.  Lockr 
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CURMU'DGEONLY,  o.     [from  ttmauVwa.] 
Avaricious;  covetous ;  churlish}  nigtcardly. 

CU'RRANT.  «.  [ribtt,  Ut.]  ""^ 
I  A  small  fruit  tree. 

9  A  small  dried  grmpe  :  properly  written  corinth. 

CU'RRANTWINE,*  *.  [from  currant  and  mZ*] 
Wine  made  of  currants.  Ash. 
CU'RRENCY.  s.  [from  current.] 
I  Circulation ;  power  of  passing  from  hand  to 
hand.  Swift. 
9  General  reception. 

3  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance. 

4  Continuance;  constant  flow.  AfHfe. 
ft  General  esteem;  the  rate  at  which  any  thing 

is  regularly  valued.  Bacon. 
$  The  papers  stamped  in  the  English  colonies  by 

authority,  and  passing  for  money. 
CU'RRENT,  a.  [carrrw,  Ul.l 
1  Circulatory;  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

Genesis. 

•  Generally  received;  uncontradicted;  auihori- 
tative.  Hooker. 

3  Common  ;  general.  fVatU. 

4  Popular;  such  as  is  established  by  vulgar  esti- 
mation. Grew. 

b  Fashionable ;  popular.  Pope. 

8  Passable ;  such  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

Skakcspeare. 

7  What  is  now  passing;  what  is  at  present  in  it* 

course. 
CU'RRENT,  s. 
1  A  running  stream.  Boyle. 

9  Currents  are  progressive  motions  of  the  water 
of  the  sea  in  several  places.  Harm. 

3  Course  ;  progression.  Bacon. 
CURRENTLY,  od.  [from  current.] 
I  With  a  constant  motion. 
9  Without  opposition. 

3  Popularly  ;  fashionably ;  generally 

4  Without  ceasing. 
CU'RRENTNESS,  i.  [from  current.] 

1  Circulation. 
9  General  reception. 
3  Easiness  of  pronunciation. 
CU'RRICLE,**.  [curriculum,  Lat.]  An  open  two 
wheeled  chaise,  made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horse* 
abreast.  Mason. 
CU'RRIER,  t.  [coriarius,  Lat.]   One  who  dresses 
and  pare*  leather  for  those  who  make  shoes, 
or  other  things.  L*  Estrange. 

CU'RRISH,*.  [from  car.]    Having  the  qualities 
of  a  degenerate  dog ;  brutal ;  sour  ,  quarrel- 
some ;  churlish.  Pair/ax. 
To  CU'RRY,  v.  a.  [corias*,  Lat.  leather.] 
1  To  dress  leather,  by  beating  and  rubbing  it. 
9  To  beat ;  to  drub ;  to  thrash.  Addison. 
3  To  rub  a  horse  with  a  scrathing  instrument,  so 


Hooker. 


Camden. 


Bacon. 
Shakespeare. 
favourite  by 
or  flat- 
Hocker. 
for  cur- 
Locke. 


Drvden. 
Addison. 


as  to  smooth  his  coat 

4  To  scratch  in  kindness. 

5  To  curry  favour.  To  become 
petty  omciousnesu 
tery. 

CU'RRYCOMB,  $.  An 

rying  horses. 
To  CURSE,  v.  a.  [nrtUm,  Sax.] 

I  To  wish  evil ;  to  execrate. 

9  To  mischief;  to  afflict. 
To  CURSE,  v.  n.  To  imprecate. 
CURSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

i  Malediction  ;  wish  of  evil  to  another. 

9  Affliction;  torment;  vexation. 
CU'RSED.  part.  a. 

I  Deserving  a  curse;  hateful;  detestable;  abo- 
minable; wicked.  Shakespeare. 

9  Unholy;  unsanctifled.  Milton. 

9  Vexatious  ;  troublesome.  Prior. 
CU'RSEDLY,  ad.  Miserably;  shamefully.  Pope. 
CU^EDNESS^^from  cirsed.]   The  'state  of 

CU'RSH  I  P.  i.  [from  cur.]  Dogship ;  meanaess ; 
scoundrclship.  Hudibras. 

CU'RSITOR,  s.  fLat.]  An  officer  or  clerk  be- 
longing to  the  Chancery,  that  makes  out  ori- 
ginal writs.  Cornell- 


CVS 

CU'RSORARY.  a.     [cursus,  Lat.] 

hasty;  rarcless. 
CU'RSORILY,  od.   [from  cursory.] 

without  care. 
CUTiSORINESS,  ».  [from  cursory.] 

UNI, 

CU'RSORY,  o.  [curtorius,  Lat.] 

inattentive;  careleas* 
CURST,  a.   Froward;  i_ 

chievcHis ;  malicious)  snarling. 
CU'RSTNESS,  s.    ffrom  cursl.] 

frowardness ;  malignity. 
CURT,  a.  [cartas,  Lat.]  Short. 
To  CU'RTAIL,  v.  a.  [carte,  Lat.] 

cut  short ;  to  shorten. 
CU'RTAIL  Dog,  i.  A 


ty ;  quick  ; 
Additoti. 

peevish;  malignant;  mis- 
Craskt 


ishness  ; 


To  cut  off;  to 


off. 


CU'RTAIN,  s.  [corriao,  Lat.] 
I  A  cloth  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleasure. 
9  To  draw  the  curtain.   To  close  it,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  object;  or  to  open,  so  as  to  discern 
the  object.  Pope. 
3  (In  fortification.)  The  part  of  the  wall  or  ram- 
part that  lies  between  two  bastions.  A'smUes. 

CU'RTAIN-LECTURE,  s.  [from  curtam  and  lec- 
ture.] A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band in  bed.  Addison. 

To  CU'RTAIN,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  en- 
close or  accommodate  with  curtaina.  Pope. 

CU'RTATE  Dtstance,  s.  (In  astronomy.)  The  dis- 
tance of  a  planet's  place  from  the  sun,  re- 
duced to  the  ecliptick. 

CURTATION,  s.  (atrto,  to  shorten,  Lat.]  The 
interval  between  a  planet's  distance  front  the 
sun.  and  the  curtate  distance. 

CU'RTEI.ASSE, )    -  _  rirri  Aftst 

CU'RTELAX,    J   See  CUTLASS. 

CU'RTSV    See  COURTESY. 

CU'RU  LE,*  a.  [curulns,  Ut.]   The  epithet  gii 
to  the  chair  in  which  the  chief  Roman 
t  rates  were  carried.  Ah 

CU'RVATKD,  a.  [cure  a  fat,  Lat.]  Bent. 

CURVA'TION,  s.  [carto,  Ut.]  The  act  of  bend- 
ing or  crooking. 

CU'RVATURE.  s.  [from  nsrre.]  Crookedness; 
inflection;  manner  of  bending.  Holder. 

CURVE,  a.  [cartas,  Ut.]  Crooked;  bent;  in- 
flected. Bentleu. 

CURVE,  s.  Any  thing  bent ,  a  flexure  or  crook- 
edness of  any  form.  Thomson. 

To  CURVE,  r.  o.  [carto,  Ut.]  To  bend ;  to 
crook ;  to  inflect. 

To  CU'RVET.  e.  n.  [corvettare,  Ital.] 
I  To  leap;  to  bound. 
9  To  frisk ;  to  be  licentious. 

CU'RVET,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  leap;  a  bound. 

9  A  froiick ;  a  prank. 

CURVILI'NRAR,  a.  [cmrvus  and  Uuea,  Ut.] 
1  Consisting  of  a  crooked  line. 
9  Composed  of  crooked  lines. 
CU'RVITY,  ».  [from  son*.]  Crookedness. 
CU'SHION,  «.    [coussin.  Ft.]     A  pillow  for  the 

seat ;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair.  SAak. 
CU'SHIONED,  a.    [from  rusAion.]   Seated  on  a 

cushion ;  supported  by  cushions. 
CUSP,  s.   [carpi*,  Ut.]   A  term 

the  points  or  horns  of  < 

minary. 

CU'SPATED,    \a.  [cuspis,  Ut.]   A  word  ex- 
CU'S  PI  DATED,  J      pressing  the  leave*  of  a 
flower  ending  in  a  point.  Qurncu. 
CU'STARD,  s.  [cwstard,  Wei.]   A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and 
sugar.  Hudibras. 
CU'STODY.  s.  [castodia,  Ut.l 
1  Imprisonment ;  restraint  or  liberty.  Milton. 
9  Care ;  guardianship ;  charge.  Addison. 
3  Defence ;  preservation ; 
CU'STOM,  s.  [coaratne,  Fr.] 
I  Habit ;  habitual  practice.  Laeke. 
9  Fashion  ;  common  way  of  acting. 
3  Established  manner. 


4  Practice  of  buying  of  certain  persons.  Addison, 
i  Application  from  buyers :  at,  the  trader  haa 
good 
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•  (Jo  lav.)  A  law  or  right,  sot  written,  which 
being  established  by  long  uir,  and  the  content 
of  our  ancestors,  has  been,  and  is,  daily  prac- 

Cowell. 


coll 

LI 'STUM ABLE,  a.  (I 
habitual ;  frequent. 
CU'STOM  ABLES  ESS,  s. 
i  Frequency  ;  habit. 
4  Conformity  to  custom. 

CU'STOM  ABLY,  ad.  [from  oti  tomabU.}  Accord- 
.  n*  to  custom.  .  Hayward. 

CU'STOMARILY,  ad.  [from  cwromary.]  Hahi- 
•oally  ;  commonly.  Hay. 

CU'STOM  ARlNESS.s.  [from  eauomery .]  Fre- 
quency ;  commonness.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

CU'STOMARY.a.  [from  custom.] 

1  Conformable  to  established  custom  ;  according 
to  prescription.  Glanville. 

2  Habitual.  Tillotson. 

3  Usual  ;  wonted.  Skaketpeare. 
CU'STOM  ED,  a.  [from  custom.]  Usual ;  common. 


CUSTOMER,  i.  [from  eastern.] 
1  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  the 
sake  of  purchasing. 

CU'STREL?"  W°m*n ' 
t  A  shield*  bearer. 

*  A  ve*sel  for  holding  wine. 
To  CUT,  e.  a.  [couieau,  Fr.  a  knife.) 

I  To  penetrate  with  an  edged  instrument.  Skak. 
t  To  hew,  as  with  an  axe.  Ckronielet. 

3  To  carve  ,  to  make  by  sculpture.  Additon. 

4  To  form  any  thing  by  cutting.  Exodut. 
»  To  divide  by  passing  through.  Pope. 

6  To  pierce  with  an  uneasy  sensation.  Additon. 

7  To  divide  packs  of  cards.  Granville. 

•  To  intersect ;  to  cross:  as,  one  line  cats  an- 
other at  right  angles. 

9  To  cat  down.   To  fell  $  to  hew  down. 

10  To  cat  dowa.  To  excel ;  to  overpower  :  a  low 
phrase.  Addison. 

11  To  cut  of.  To  separate  from  the  other  parts 
by  catting.  Judget. 

it  To  cutoff.  To  destroy;  to  extirpate;  to  put 
to  death  untimely.  Hovel. 
IS  7b  cat  off.   To  rescind.  Smalridge, 

14  To  cut  of.    To  intercept;  to  hinder  from 
union.  Clarendon. 

1 5  To  cat  off.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  obviate.  CI. 
I«  To  rat  off.  To  withhold.  Rogert. 
17  To  au  off.  To  preclude.  Prior. 
U  To  cut  off.  To  interrupt ;  to  silence.  Bacon. 
19  To  cat  off.  To  apostrophize  j  to  abbreviate. 


Rfmer, 


by 


To  rat  our.  To  shape;  to 
4i  To  cat  our.   To  scheme  j  I 
W  To  eat  out.  To  adapt. 
«  To  rat  out.   To  debar, 
to  To  cut  oat.   To  excel ;  to  outdo. 
M  To  cat  taort.  To  hinder  frot 

sadden  interruption. 
•5  7b  cat  then.   To  abridge  :  as, 

car  fterr  of  their  pay. 
17  To  cut  up.  To  divide  an 

nieut  pieces. 
*  To  cut  up.   To  eradicate. 
T$  CUT,  p.  a. 

I  To  make  way  by  dividing. 

1  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Pope. 

s  To  interfere  •  as,  a  horse  that  cats. 
CUT,  part.  a.    Prepared  for  use.  Sw\fl. 
CIT, ».  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument. 

i  The  impression  or  separation  of  continuity, 
made  by  an  edged  or  sharp  instrument. 

1 A  wound  made  by  cutting.  Wueman. 

4  A  channel  made  by  art.  Knollet. 

»  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest.  .V»r/imer. 

*>  A  small  particle  j  a  shred.  Hooker. 

1 A  lot  made  by  cutting  a  stick.  /.wire. 
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con vc- 
Artmtknot. 
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by  which 


is  cut  ofT. 
Hale. 


•  A 


0  A  picture  cut  or  carved  upo 
and  impressed  from  it. 

10  The  stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and 
by  which  it  is  impressed. 

1 1  The  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards. 

18  Fashion;  form;  shape  manner  of  cutting 
into  shape.  Additon. 
IS  A  fool  or  cully.  Skaketpeare. 
14  Cut  and  lonf  tail.  Men  of  all  kinds.  B.  Jonton. 
CUTA'NEOUS,  a.  [ram,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the 
.  akin.  Floyer. 
CUTICLE,  i.  [cuticula.  Lit.) 

1  The  first  and  outermost  covering  of  the  body, 
commonly  called  the  scarf -skin.  This  is  that 
soft  skin  which  rises  in  a  blister  upon  any 
burning,  or  the  application  or  a  blistering 
plaister.  It  sticks  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin.  Quincy. 

t  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  any  li- 
quor. Sew  ion. 
CUTI'CULAR,  a.  [cutis,  Lat.)   Belonging  to  the 
skin. 

CUTH,  signifies  knowledge  or  skill.  Caasden. 
CUTLASS,  i.  [eouteUu,  Fr.]    A  broad  cutting 

sword.  Shakespeare. 
CUTLER,  s.  [coateiur,  Fr.)  .One  who  makes,  or 

sells  knives.  Clarendon. 
CUTPURSE,  t.  [from  cat  and  nurse.]    One  who 

steals  by  the  method  of  cutting  purses;  a 

thief;  a  robber. 
CUTTER,  s.  [from  eat.) 
l  An  agent  or  instrument  that  cuts  any  thing, 
a  A  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water. 

3  The  teeth  that  cut  the  meat.  Ray. 

4  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that  provides  wood 
for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum  paid  upou 
them.  Covell. 

CUT-THROAT,  s.  [from  cat  and  tAroat.)    A  ruf- 
fian ;  a  murderer;  an  assassin.  Knollet. 
CUT-THROAT,  a.   Cruel ;  inhuman  ;  barbarous. 


CUTTING,  s.  [from  cat.)   A  piece  cut  off; 
chop. 

CUTTING,*  a.  [from  the  noon.)  Keen » 
severe. 


CUTTLE,  s.  A  nsh,  whic 
bya  flsh  of  prey,  throws 
CUTTLE,  s.  [from 


out  a  black  liquor. 
]     A  fixit-mouthed 
Skaketpeare. 


fellow. 
CY'CLB. «. 
1  A  circle. 

fl  A  round  of  time ;  a  space  in  which  the  same 
revolution  begins  again;  a  periodical  space  of 
time.  Holder. 

S  A  method,  or  account  of  a  method  continued 
till  the  same  course  begins  again.  Evelyn. 

4  Imaginary  orb:  a  circle  In  the  heavens.  Milt. 
CY'CLOID,  s.  [from  nwXjsinc.]  A  geometrical 
curve,  of  which  the  genesis  may  be  conceived 
by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel :  the  line  which  the  nail  describes  in  the 
air,  while  the  wheel  revolves  in  the  right  line, 
is  the  cycloid. 
CYCLO'lDAL,  a.  [from  cycloid.]  Relating  to  a 
cycloid. 

CYCLOPEDIA,  s.  [w«X«c  and  vottissa.)  A  cir- 
cle of  knowledge  \  a  course  of  the  sciences. 

CY'GNET.  t.  [cygnuf,  Lat.)  A  young  swan.  Mor. 

CYLINDER,  i.  T«A»i>«.r  A  body  having  two 
flat  furfaces  and  one  circular.  H'tlkins. 

CYLINDRICAL,  lo.  [from  cyltadrr.)  Partaking 

CYLI'NDRICK,  j  of  the  nature  of  a  cylin- 
der ;  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  Wood*. 

UYMA'K,  i.  [properly  written  stmar.)  A  slight 
covering  ;  a  scarf.  Drudeu. 

CYMA'TiUM,  $.  [Lat.  from  axttfrrwv.]  A  mem- 
ber of  architecture,  whereof  one  half  ia  con- 
vex, and  the  other  concave.  Horrit. 

CY'MBAL,  s.  [cymbalum,  Lat.]  A  musical  in- 
strument, lhryden. 

CYN  ATiTH ROPY,  $.  [nw,  and  mvif***.) 
A  species  of  madness  in  which  men  have  the 
qualities  of  dogs. 
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DAG 


DAM 


DA'GGERS- DRAWING,  «.  [dagger  and  draw.] 
Act  of  dmriBg  daggers;  approach  to  open  vio- 
lence. Hudtbraa. 
To  DA'GGLE,  v.n.  [from  dag,  dew.]  To  dip 


ligcntly  in  mire  or  water. 
To  DA'GGLE, ».  n.  To  be  in 


CYNEGETICKS,  «.  [nwrpiW]  The  art  of  hunt. 
•n8«  Bromi. 

C V'MCAL,  \  o.  [xum*c{.]    Having  the  qualities 

CY'NICK,  I  of  a  dog }  currish  j  brutal ;  snarl- 
ing; satirical.  tvilkins. 

CY'NICK*  «■   [kvmjuc-]    A  philosopher  of  the 

^SRs.  t^asix.  .srsasz  I  Hki***  «-j  -^585 

ft  PP  BSM  TU  cr?  .    r   ■  i 


CY' PRESS-TREE...  [cupretsu*.  Lat.] 
1  A  tall  straight  tree  |  it*  leaves  ar«  bitter,  and 
the  smell  and/  shade  of  it  are  dangerou). 
Hence  the  Romans  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  fatal 
tree,  and  made  use  of  it  at  funerals.  The 
cypress-tree  it  always  green,  and  never  either 
rots  or  is  wormeatcn.  Calmet. 
t  It  is  the  emblem  of  mourning.  Shakespeare. 

CY'PRUS,  s.  A  thin  black  stuff?  Shakespeare. 

£££&L.  lf«  A  bag  containing  some 

$1  ,Sl lS'J     morhi*  roalter'  Wiseman. 

CY'STICK.  o.  [from  cyst,  a  bag.]    Contained  in 

wtXnuv  »  Arimtkmot. 
C  YSTOTOMY,  s.  [xvneand  Tsa*"-]   The  act  or 

Jpracticc  of  opening  encysted  tumours. 
CZAR,  s.  [written  more  properly  tsar  .J  The  title 

or  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
CZARI'NA,..  [from  oar.]  The  empress  of  Russia 


Prior. 
Spenser. 


D 


Is  a  consonant  nearly  approaching  in  sound 
to  t,  but  formed  by  a  strouger  appulse  of  the 
tongue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth.  The 
sound  of  d  in  English  is  uniform,  and  it  is 
never  mute. 

DA  CAPO,  [Italian.]   A  term  in  musick  which 
means  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  should  be 
repeated  at  the  conclusion. 
To  DAB,  v.  a.  [dauber.  Ft.)   To  strike  gentlv 
with  something  soft  or  moist.  Sharp. 
DAB,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  small  lump  of  any  thing. 
9  A  blow  with  something  moist  or  soft. 
3  Something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  upc 
.  4  (In  low  language.)    An  artist. 

5  A  kind  of  small  flat  fish.  Carew. 
DAB-CHICK,  s.  A  small  waterfowl.  Pope. 
To  DA'BBLE,  r.a.  [dabbelen,  Dutch.]  To  smear; 

n,nS&i£X  **• 

1  To  play  in  water ;  to  move  in  water  or  mud.  Sw. 
sTo  do  any  thing  in  a  alight,  superficial,  or 
shallow  manner ;  to  tamper.  Pot>e. 
DA'BBLER,  s.  [from  dabble.] 
I  One  that  plays  in  water. 
9  One  that  meddles  without  mastery ;  a  super- 
ficial meddler.  Swift. 
DA'BCHICK,*  s.  [from  dab  and  chick.]   A  chick 

newly  hatcned. 
DACE,  s.  [/aciscas.j    A  small  river  fish,  re- 
_  ■e"£!"»8  a  roach,  but  leas.  fVaUoa. 
DA'CTYLE,  s.  [a«*U*,  a  finger.]    A  poetical 
foot  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two 
short,  like  -he  joints  of  a  finge?. 
DAD,      1».    The  child's  way  of  expressing 
DA'DDY,  J    father.  Shakespeare. 
To  DADE,  r.  a.   To  hold  up  by  a  leading  string. 
_  Drayton. 
D.B'DAL,* a.   Variegated,  neatly  made;  skil- 
ful; expert.  j,h. 

ft&SSSf&l  I*  TM'  P»>nt  hath  a 

DAFFODI'LLY.  }    lily-flower,  conaist- 

DAFFODOWNDI'LLY,  J     ing    of    one  leaf, 
which  is  bell.ahaped.  Milton. 
To  DAFT,  c.  a.  [from  do  aft.]    To  toss  aside ; 

to  throw  away  slightly  : 
DAG,  s.  [dugue,  Fr.]  Not 


■  A  dagger. 
«  A  hand-gun  i  a  pistol. 

To  DAG,  r.  a.  [from  daggle.]   To  daggle ;  to  be- 

mire:  a  low  word. 
DA'GGER,  s.  [dague,  Fr.] 
I  A  short  sword  ;  poniard. 

S  A  blunt  blade  or  iron  with  a  basket  hilt,  used 

for  defence,  in  fencing  r 
3  The  obelisk  j  as  [t]. 

IS! 


quotidian. 
DA'ILY.  ad.  Every  day  ;  very  often. 
DA'INTILY,  od.  [from  dainty.] 
1  Elegantly ;  delicately. 
«  Deliciously  j  pleasantly* 
DA'INTINESS,  *.  [fromaW,.] 
1  Delicacy;  softness.  } 
S  Elegance;  nicety. 

3  Delicacy ;  dcliciouaness. 

4  Squeamishneasj  fastidiousness. 

5  Ceremouiousness;  scrupulosity. 
DA'INTY,  o.  [data,  old  Fr.  delicate.] 

l  Pleasing  to  the  palate ;  delicious.  Bacon. 

8  Delicate  j  nice ;  squeamish.  Daties. 

3  Scrupulous  ;  ceremonious.  Shakespeare. 

4  Elegant :  effeminately  beautiful.  Milton, 
b  Nice  ;  affectedly  fine.  Prior 

DA'INTY... 

1  Something  nice;  a  delicacy.  Pope. 

2  A  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  use.  Shak. 
OA'IRY,  t.  [from  dry.  an  old  word  for  milk.] 

I  The  occupation  or  art  of  making  various  kind* 
of  food  from  milk. 

9  The  place  wnere  milk  is 

3  Pasturage:  milk  farm. 
DA'IRY-MAID,  «.  [from  dairy  and  saoid.]  The 

woman  servant  whose  business  is  to  manage 
_  the  milk.  Drydcu. 
DA'ISY,  ».  [dagereage,  Sax.  day's  eye  ]  A  spring 
„  flower.  Shakespeare. 
DALE,  ..  [dates.  Gothick ,  daL  Dutch  and  Ocr.] 
A  valftj  a  valley.  Thompson 
DA'LLIANCE,     [from  dally.] 

1  J;nterch»ng*  of  caresses  ;  act*  of  fondnt 

9  Conjugal  conversation. 

3  Delay ;  procrastination 

DA'LLIER,  ..  [from  doll..]   A  trifler ;  a  fondle?." 


DA'LLOP,  A  tuft  or  clump.  Tusser' 
To  DA'LLY,  v.n.  [dollen.  Dutch,  to  trifle.] 

I  To  trifle ;  to  play  the  fool.  Calamy. 

i  To  exchange  caresses ;  to  fondle.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  sport ;  to  play  ;  to  frolick.  Shaketpcare. 

4  To  delay.  Wtsdcm. 
To  DA'LLY,  v.  c    To  put  off;  to  delay;  to 

amuse  till  a  proper  opportunity.  KuoUes. 
DAM,      [from  dame,  which  anciently  signified 
mother.]  The  mother.  JJoy. 
DAM,  «.  [dam,  Dutch.]   A  mole  or  bank  to  eon- 
fine  water.  Mortimer 

Dutch.) 


To  DAM,  r.a.  [damnum. 
To  confine,  or  shut  up  < 


DA' MAGE,  «.  [dommage,  Fr.] 
\  Mischief;  hurt;  detriment.  Dories. 
3  Loss ;  mischief  suffered.  Mtlttm. 

3  The  value  of  mischief  done.  Clarendon. 

4  Reparation  of  damage ;  retribution.  Bacon. 
3  <In  law.)   Any  hurt  or  hinderance  that  a  man 

taketh  in  his  estate.  Cattell. 
To  DA'MAGE.  v.  a.  To  mischief;  to  injure ;  to 
impair;  to  hurt;  to  harm.  Addtton. 
To  DA'MAGE,  v.n.  To  take  damage. 
DAMAGEABLE,  a.  [from  damage.] 
l  Susceptible  of  hurt :  as,  damageable  goods. 

5  Mischievous  ;  pernicious.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
DA'MASCENE,  s.  [from  Damascus.]    A  small 

black  plum  ;  a  damson.  Bacon. 
DA'MASK.  s.[damasst,  French. 1  Linen  or  silk 
woven  in  a  manner  invented  at  Damascus, 
with  a  texttffe,  by  which  part  has  regular 
figure*.  Swift, 
To  DA'MASK.  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  form  flowers  upon  stuffs. 
« To  variegate;  to  diversify.  t  Fenton. 
DA'MASK  ROSE,  ..  A  red  rose.  Ba<xm. 
DA'MASKENING,  i.  [from  daatasaaiatr,  Fr.] 
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DAN 

The  art  or  act  of  adorning  Iron  or  steel,  bjr 
making  incisions,  and  Ailing  them  up  with 
fp»ld  or  silver  wire.  Chambers. 
DAME,  f.  [dame.  Fr.  dama,  Span.] 

1  A  lady ;  the  old  title  of  honour  to  women. 

2  Mistress  of  a  low  family.  L' Estrange. 

3  Woman  in  general.  Shakespeare. 
DAMPS-VIOLET,      Queen*!  gillifiower. 

To  DAMN,  r.  a.  [Asm no,  Ut.] 
i  To  doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  state. 

Bacon. 

1  To  procure,  or  cao»e  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

South. 

1  To  condemn  |  to  censure.  Dry  den. 

a  To  hoot  or  hiss  any  public  k  performance ;  to 

explode. 
DA' MN ABLE,  a.  [from  Jama.] 
I  Deserving  damnation. 
1  Odious  -,  pernicious. 

OA'MNABLY.  ad.  [from  damnable. ]  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  incur  eternal  punishment.  South. 

DAMNATION,  s.  [from  damn.]  Exclusion  from 
divine  mercy-  condemnation  to  eternal  punish- 
men  l.  Taylor. 

DA'MNATORV,  a.  [damnatorius.  Lat.]  Coo- 
tainini  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 

DA'MNED,  part.  a.  [from  dama.J  Hateful:  de- 
testable ;  abominable.  Rove. 

DAMN  l'FICK,  a.  [from  damnify.]  Procuring 
low  ;  mhchievous. 

To  DA' MM  FY,  a.  a.  {damntJUo,  Lat.] 
I  To  endamage  ;  to  injure.  Locke. 
fl  To  hurt :  to  impair.  Spenser. 

DA'MNINGNESS,  s.  [from  dosaaiag.]  Tendency 
h>  procure  damnation.  Hammond. 

DAMP,  a.  [dampe.  Dutch.] 
I  Moist;  inclining  to  wet;  foggy.  Drydtn. 

J  Drjecied  ;  sunk  §  depressed.  Aft/ton. 

J  Fog ;  moist  air ;  moisture.  Dryden. 
t  A  noxious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth. 

ff'oooWd. 

J  Dejection  ;  depression  of  spirit.  Roscom. 
To  DAMP,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.1 

1  To  wet  ,  to  motsten  ,  to  make  humid. 

*  Tu  depress  ,  to  deject ;  to  chill.  Atterbnry. 

3  To  wr aken ;  to  abate  ;  to  hebetate.  Milton. 
DA'MPISH,*  a.  [from  damp.}   Tending  to  wet ; 

something  damp.  Ash. 
DA'MPISHKESS.  s.  [from  damp.}  Tendency  to 

DA?MPNE«??.,n[fro^^  Moisture?^ 

Da'mpY.  a.  [from  damp.]   Dejected;  gloomy  ; 

sorrowful.  flayvard. 
DAM*SLL,  i.  [damoitelU,  Pr.] 
I  A  young  gentlewoman.  Prior, 
t  An  attendant  of  the  better  rank.  Dryden. 
3  A  wessch ;  a  country  lass.  Gay. 
DA/MSON,  s.    [corruptly  from  damascene]  A 
small  black  plum.  '  Shakespeare. 

DAN,  t.  [domisma,  Lat.]   The  old  term  of  honour 
for  men.  Prior. 
Te  DANCE*  e. «.  [daaarr,  Fr.]  To  move  in  mea- 
sure ;  to  move  with  steps  correspondent  to  the 
"instruments.  Shakespeare. 

ttlendance,  v.  n.    To  wait  with  sup- 
and  obsequiousness.  Raleigh. 
ft  DANCE,      a.    To  make  to  dance ;  to  put 
int"  a  lively  motion.  Bacon. 
DANCE,  «.  [from  the  verb.]   A  motion  of  one 
or  many  in  concert.  Bacon. 
DA'NCER,  *.  [from  dance.]   One  that  practises 
the  an  of  dancing.  Donne. 
DA'NCTNG-MASTER  *.  [dance  and  master.]  One 
•bo  teaches  the  art  of  dancing*  Locke. 
DA'NCING-SCHOOL,  s.  The  school  where  the 
art  of  dancing  is  taught.  L' Estrange. 

DANDELl'ON,*.  [deaf  de  lion,  Fr.]   The  name 
of  a  plant.  AfiUer. 
D.VNDIPRAT,  i.  [dasxfia,  Fr.]  Alitth  fellow; 

To  DA'NDLE,  c.  a.  [dandelen,  Dutch.] 
t  To  shake  a  child  on  the  knee.  Temple, 
t  To  fondle ;  to  treat  like  a  child.  Addison. 
J  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate.  Shakespeare. 

ISO 


To  D 


DAR 

DAWDLER,  s.     He  that 
children. 

DA'NDRUFF,  i.  [Sax.  fan,  the  itch,  and  drof, 

sordid.]  Scabs  in  the  head. 
DA' NEW  OUT,  *.  A  species  of  elder;  called  also 

dwarf  elder,  or  wallwort. 
DA'NGER,  s.  [danger,  Fr  ]    Risk ;  hazard  |  peril. 


To  put  in  hazard:  to  en- 
Shaketpeare. 


To  DA'NGER,  v.  a. 

danger. 

DA'NGERLESS,  a    [from  danger.]  Without 
hazard;  without  risk.  Sidney. 

DA'NGEROIJS.  a.  [from  danger.]    Hazardous ; 
a  perilous  .  full  of  danger.  Dryden. 
^M'NGEROUSLY,  ad.  Hazardously  ,  perilously  ; 
with  danger.  Hammond. 

DA'NGEROUSNESS,  s.  [from  dangerous.]  Dan- 
ger, hazard;  peril.  Bpyte. 

To  DA'NGLE,  c.  a.  [from  hang."] 
I  To  hang  loose  and  quivering.  Smith. 
8  To  hang  upon  any  one  ;  to  be  an  humble  fol- 
lower. Swift. 

DA'NGLER,  s.  [from  dangle.]  A  man  that  hangs 
about  women.  Ralph. 

DANK,  a.  [tuneken,  German.]    Damp;  humid; 
moist;  wet.  MilUm. 

DA'NKISH,  a.   Somewhat  dank.  Shake*?. 

To  DAP,  r.  a.  [corrupted  from  dip.]   To  let  fall 
gently  into  the  water.  Walton. 

DAPA'TICAL,  a.  [dapatiass,  Lat.]  Sumptuous  m 
cheer.  Bailey. 

DA'PPER,  a.  [dapper,  Dutch.]  Little  and  attlvt, 
lively  without  bulk.  Milton. 

DA'PPERLING,  s.    A  dwarf.  ^tasiroriA. 

DA'PPLE,  a.  [from  apple.  1  Marked  with  various 
colours;  variegated.  Locke. 

To  DA'PPlJi,  v.  «.  To  streak  ;  to  vary. 

DAR,  DARE,  DART,  ..    A  fish  ;  the  dace. 

To  DARE,  c.  n.  pret.  I  durst;  part.  I 
dared,  [dearran,  Sax]  To  have  courage  for 
any  purpose;  not  to  be  afraid;  to  be  adven- 
turous. Dryden. 

To  DANE,  v.  a.  pret.  1  dared.   To  challenge;  to 
defy.  Roscommon. 

To  DARE  Larks.   To  catch  them  by  means  of  a 
looking-glass.  Car  em. 

DARE,  s.   Defiance;  challenge.  Shaketpeare. 

DA'REFUL,  a.  [dare  and  /all.]  Full  or  defiance: 
not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 

DA'RJI,«#.    A  logical  term.  Prior. 

DA'RING,  a.  [from  dare  ]   Bold  ;  adventurous ; 
fearless;  courageous.  Prior. 

DA'RINGLY,  ad.   Boldly;  courageously;  fear- 
lesly.  Halifax. 

DA'RfNGNESS.  s.  [from  dariaf.]  Boldness. 

DARK,  a.  [deorc,  Sax.] 
I  Not  light;  wanting  light.  Waller. 
9.  Not  ofa  showy  or  vivid  colour.  Boyle. 

3  Blind ;  without  the  enjoyment  of  light.  Dryd. 

4  Ouake ;  not  transparent. 

5  Obscure ;  not  perspicuous.  Hooker. 
«  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge  ,  ignorant. Den. 
7  Gloom>  ;  not  cheerful.  Addison. 
DARK,  t. 

1  Darkness ;  obscurity ;  want  of  light.  Shak. 

a  Obscurity  ;  condition  of  one  unknown.  Alter b. 

3  Want  of  knowledge.  l*cke. 
To  DARK,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  darken  ;  to 
obscure ;  obsolete.  Spenser, 
To  DA'RKEN,  t>.  a.  [from  darft.1 

1  To  make  dark  .  to  deprive  of  light.  Addison. 

«  To  cloud;  to  perplex.  Bacon. 

3  To  foul ;  to  su|ly.  Ttlhtson. 
To  DA'RKEN,  t>.  n.   To  grow  dark. 
DA'RKLING,  [a  kind  of  diminutive  from  dark.] 
Being  in  the  dark.  Shakespeare. 
DA'RKLY,  ad.  [from  dark.]    In  a  situation  void 

of  light ;  obscurely  ;  blindly. 
DA'RKNESS,  *.  [from  dar*.] 

l  Absence  of  light. 

«  Opakcneas  .  want  of  transparency. 

3  Obscurity  -,  want  of  perspicuity. 

4  Infernal  gloom  ;  wickedness.  Shaketpeare. 

5  State  of  being  intellectually  dark  ;  ignorance ; 
uncertainty.  Locke. 

6  The  empire  of  Satan.  Cokseism. 
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DA'RKSOME,  a.  [fioro  dark.}  Gloomy }  ob- 
•cure  ;  not  luminous.  Pope. 

D.VRI.I  Sa,  a.  [deorUng,  Sax.]  Favourite;  dear; 
beloved.  L*  Estrange. 

DA'RLING,  i.   A  favourite;  one  much  beloved. 

Halifax. 

To  DARN,  v.  a.  See  DEARN.  To  mend  holes 
by  imitating  the  texture  of  the  stuff.  Gay. 
DA'RNEL,  s.   A  weed  growing  in  the  fields. 
DA'RNIX,*  i.  \\n  commerce.)  A  tort  of  cloth  of 
winch  table  linen  is  made.  Ash. 
To  DARRA'IN,  e.  a. 
t  To  range  troops  for  battle.  Came. 
li  To  apply  to  the  fight.  Spenser. 
DART,  «.  [datd,  Fr.J  A  missile  weapon  throw 

by  the  hand. 
To  DART,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  throw  offensively, 
ft  To  throw;  to  emit. 
To  DART,  «.  n. 
I  To  fly  as  a  dart.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  let  fly  with  hostile  intention.  Shakespeare. 


den. 


To  DASH,  v.  a.  [etymology  doubtful.] 
1  To  throw  or  strike  any  thing  suddenly  against 
something.  Ptllotsou. 


Skakt$peare. 
Mortimer. 


ft  To  break  by  collision. 
9  To  throw  water  in  flashes. 
4  To  bespatter ;  to  besprinkle, 
a  To  agitate  any  liquid  j  so  as  to 
face  fly  off. 

6  To  mingle;  to  adulterate.  Hudihra*. 

7  To  form  or  sketch  in  haste,  carelessly.  Pope. 

•  To  obliterate  ;  to  blot ,  to  cross  out.  Pope. 
9  To  confound  .  to  make  ashamed  suddenly  ,  to 

depress ,  to  suppress.  Pope. 
To  Dash,  v.  n. 

I  To  fly  off  the  surface  by  a  violent  motion. 

ft  To  fly  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise.  Th 

9  To  rush  through  water,  so  as  to  make  it  fly.  Dry. 
DASH,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Collision. 

8  Infusion. 

9  A  mark  in  writing;  aline 
4  Stroke:  blow  :  h 

DASH,  ad.   An  expression  of  the  sound  of  water 
dashed.  Dryden. 

DA'SHING,*  a.  Hasty  ;  inconsiderate.  Burke. 

DA'STARD  ».  [adattriga,  Sax.]    A  coward;  • 
poltron.  Locke. 

To  DA'STARD,  r.  a.   To  terrify  ;  to  intimidate , 
to  desert  with  cowardice.  Dryden. 

To  DA'STARDISE,  v.  a.  [from  dastard.}   To  in- 
timidate; to  deject  with  cowardice.  Dryden. 

DA'STARDLY,  o.  [from  dastard.]  Cowardly; 
mean  ;  timorous.  V  Estrange. 

DA'STARDV.  #.   Cowardliness ;  time 

DATA,*  s.  ph  [Ut.]   Allowed  pren 

DATARY,  i.  [dalariiu.]    An  oflicer 
eery  of  Rome. 

DATE,  i.  [date,  Fr.  datum,  Lat.] 
l  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written,  marked 

at  the  end  or  the  beginning, 
ft  The  time  at  which  any  event  happened. 
9  The  time  stipulated  when  any  thing  shall  be 
done.  Shaketpeare. 
4  End  ;  conclusion.  Pope. 

•  Duration i  continuance. 
6  [From  daclylus.]   The  fruit  of  the 


DATE-TREE,  s.   A  species  of  palm. 
To  DATE,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  note  with  the 
time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

Benlley. 

DATELESS,  a.  [from  state.]  Wit  hoot  any  fixed 
term.  Shakespeare. 

DA'TIVE,  a.  [dattvus,  Lat.]  In  grammar,  the 
case  that  signifies  the  person  to  whom  any 
thing  is  given. 

To  DAl)B,  x>.a.  [dabben,  Dutch.] 
I  To  smear  with  something  adhesive.  Exodus. 

5  To  paint  coarsely.  Otway. 
9  To  cover  with  something  specious  or  cross. 

4  To  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or  oatenut 'Silly.' 

Bacon. 

6  To  flatter  grossly.  Soar*. 
n  DAUB,  v.  u.  To  play  the  hypocrite. 

1*0 


DEA 

DA'UBER,  *.  [from  daub.]  A 


The  heir  aj>- 
Shakespearr. 
widow  of  the 
H'alpole. 
Doxies. 

Mm. 


t.  Pope. 

Locke. 


low  painter. 
Sunjt. 

DA'UBY,  a.  [from  doafc.]    Viscous  |  glutinous  \ 
adhesive.  Dryden. 
DA'UGHTER,  $.    [danhtar,  Gotbick)  doktcr. 
Sax.  dotter,  Runick.] 
I  The  female  offspiing  of  a  man  or  woman, 
ft  A  daughter  in  law,  or  son's  wife. 
9  A  woman.  Genesis. 

4  (In  poetry.)   Any  descendant. 

5  The  female  penitent  of  a  confessor.  ShaK. 
To  DAUNT,  •.  a.  flatter,  Fr.]    To  discourage  ; 


to  fright ;  to  intimidate. 
DA'UNTLESS,  a.  [from  daunt.} 

dejected. 
DA'UNTLESSNESS,  I. 
DAU'PHIN,*!.  [from  Daupkiny.) 

parent  to  the  throne  of  France. 
DAU'PHINESS.*  t •  The  wife  or 

dauphin  of  France.  . 
DAW,  s.  [menedulu.]    A  bird. 
DAWK,  s.    A  hollow  or  incision  in  stuff. 
To  DAWK,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  I 
To  DAWN,  e.sj. 
I  To  grow  luminous ;  to  1 
ft  To  glimmer  obscurely. 

9  To  begin,  yet  faintly ;  to  give  some  promise* 
of  lustre  or  eminence.  Pope. 
DAWN.  #.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  time  between  the  first  appearance  of  light 
and  the  sun's  rise.  Dryden. 

2  Beginning  ;  first  rise.  Pope. 
DAY,  t.  [dag.  Sax.] 

I  The  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 

sun,  called  the  artificial  day.  Bt 
ft  The  time  from  noon  to  noon,  or  from  i 

to  midnight,  called  the  natural  day. 
9  Light ;  sunshine.  Romans. 

4  Any  time  specified  and  distinguished  from 
other  time;  an  age. 

5  Life  :  commonly  in  the  plural. 

6  The  day  of  contest ;  the  battle. 

7  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

8  A  day  appointed  fot  some  comi 

Shakespeare . 

9  From  day  to  day.    Without  certainty  or  con- 
tinuance. Bacon. 

TO  DAY.   On  this  day.  Fentvm. 

DA' Y BED.  t.  [day  and  ted.]  A  bed  used  for  Idle, 
ness  and  luxury.  Shakespeare. 

DA'YBOOK,  t.  [from  day  and  too*.]  A  trades- 
man's journal. 

DA'Y  BREAK,  s.  [day  and  tree*.]  The  dawn ; 
the  first  appearance  of  light.  Dry  den. 

DAY  LA'BOUR,  i.  [day  and  labour.}  Labour  by 
the  day.  MxUon. 

DAYLA'BOURER,  s.  [from  daylabour.}  One  that 
works  by  the  day.  Aft  (to*. 

DAYLIGHT,  f.  [day  and  light.}  The  light  of 
the  day  aa  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon,  or  a 
taper.  Newton. 

DA'Y  LI  LY,  *.  The  same  with  asphodel. 

DA'YS.M  AN ,  *.  [day  and  max.]  An  old  word  for 
umpire.  Spenser. 

DA'YSPRING.s.  [day  and  spring.]  The  rise  of 
the  day  j  the  dawn.  MUtosu 

DA'YSTAR,  s.  [day  and  star.]  The  morning  star. 


Carte. 


D ANYTIME,  «. 


(ft 


Ben 

.]    The  time 

tO  fStfftl 


DA'YWORK,  i.  [day  and  wor*.]   Work  imposed 
by  the  day,  day  labour.  Faxrjax. 
To  DAZE,  v.  a.  [dwau,  Sax.]  To  overpower  with 
light.  Drudeik. 
DA'ZIED,  a.  Besprinkled  with  daisies.  Skak. 
To  DA'ZZLE.  i .  a.  To  overpower  with  light.  Dm. 
To  DA  ZZLE,  v.  a.    To  be  overpowered  with 
light ;  to  lose  the  power  of  sight.  Bacvn. 
DEA'CON,  s.  [otocossw,  Lai.) 
I  One  of  the  ,owe*^  order  of  the^clergy. 

3  Tl i ^  m 4$ t c r^ll^ wy\  i  n  cor po r <\ 1 1 co puny* 
DE'ACONESS,  i.  ffrom  deacon.)  A  female  I 

in  the  ancient  church. 
DE'ACONRY,    Is.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
DE'ACONSHIP,} 


\ 
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DEA 

DEAD,  a.  (dead.  Sax.] 
I  Oepnved  of  life  ;  exanimated. 


4  Unactivc; 
»  Empty  ; 

«Use4es>;  unprofitable. 
7  Dull ;  gloomy  ;  unemployed.  Kaolin. 
•  Still ;  obscure.  Hayward. 
o  Having  no  resemblance  of  life.  Dryden. 
.0  Obtuse j  doll ;  not  sprightly.  Boyle. 
It  Dull ;  frigid  ;  not  animated.  Adduon. 
It  Tasteless;  vapid;  spiritless. 
IS  Do  inhabited.  Jrbmtknot. 
14  (In  theology.)  The  state  of  spiritual  death, 

lying  under  the  power  of  sin. 
7%e  DEAD.  i.   Dead  men.  Mil. 
DEAD,  s.  Time  in  whkh  there  is  remarkable 


riant . 
To  DEA  D,  v.  [fi 
of  whatever  kind. 
Ts  DEAD.  \ 
T»  DE'ADEN,  J  a' 
of  any 


«!*. 


2  To  make  vapid,  or  spiritless. 
DEAD-DOING,  part.  a.  [dead 

stnsctivct  killing ;  mischievous. 
DEAD-LIFT,  ft  [dead  and  hft.) 
tenet. 

DE'ADLY,  «.  (from  dead.] 

!  MorulT* 

DE'ADLY. 
I  In  a  manner 

*  Mortally. 

3  Implacablyj  irreconcileably  •, 
DEMONESS,  s.  [from  dead.] 

i  Frigidity  .  want  of  warmth  . 
want  of  affection. 

*  Weakness  of  the  vita 


To  lose  f.nce, 
Bacon. 


or  sensation. 

Aaron. 
Bacon. 
and  </<•.]  De- 


Hudibroi. 
exi- 


nets;  inactivity  of  the  spirits. 


of  ardour ; 
Rogers. 
i  faint  - 
Lee. 
Afartiwer. 
same  with  ajch 


Tliat  es- 


Holder. 

Dry  den. 
Dryden. 
power  of 
Dryden. 


Of 
Holder. 
K.  CharUi. 


3  Vapidoet*  of  liquors  ;  loss  of  spirit. 
DK'ADNETTLE,  ».  A  weed}  the  same 

DEAD- KKTKON  I NO,  *.  [a  sea  term.] 
I i motion  or  conjecture  which  the  seal 
of  the  ptace  where  a  ship  is, 
count  of  her  way  by  the  log. 

DF.AF,  a.  [doc/.  Dutch.1 
1  Wanting  the  sense  oi  hearing. 

*  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing. 
3  Obscurely  heard. 

To  DEAF,      »».«.  To  deprive  of  the 
To  DEM  FEN,  )  hearing. 
DE'AFLY,  ad.  [from  deo/.] 

9  Without  sense  of  sounds. 

9  Obscurely  to  the  ear. 
DE'AFNESS,  «.  [from  deo/  ] 

I  Want  of  the 
of  founds. 

f  Unwillingness  to  hear. 
DEAL,  s.  [d*i,  Dutch.] 

i  Part. 

8  Quantity  |  degree  of  more  or  leas.     B.  Jonson. 
3  [From  the  verb,  j   The  art  or  practice  of  deal- 
ing cards.  Svrtft. 

•U'ry't  Dutch.]     Fir- wood,  or  the  wood  of 
pine*. 

Ta  DEAL,  c.  a.  [dttlen,  Dutch.] 
i  To  distribute }  to  dispose  to  different  persons. 

Aciref. 

*  To  scatter  $  to  throw  about .  Dry  dm . 
3  To  give  gradually,  or  one  after  another.  Qay. 

To  DEAL, a.  n. 

1  To  traffick  ,  to  trade.  Decoy  of  Pitty. 

9  To  act  between  two  persons  j  to  intervene. 

Bacon. 

3  To  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  transaction. 

lyitfiwi. 

4  To  act  in  any  manner.  SKakerpeare. 
J  To  Demi  fry.  To  treat  well  or  111.  Locke. 
«  To  Deal  km.  To  have  to  do  with  <,  to  be  en| 

Hj  to  practise. 

IC1 


manner;  ta 
Seal*. 


VWr' 


DEA 

7  Ta  Deal  with.  To  treat  in  any 
use  well  or  ill. 

8  To  Deaf  wiia.  To  contend  with. 
To  DEA'LBATE,  t  a.  [deatbo,  Lat.] 

DEALBATION.  s.  [deolfraiio,  Lat.]   The  act  of 

bleaching  or  whitening. 
DE'ALER,  i.  [from  deal?] 
1  One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thing. 

9  A  trader  or  Trafficker. 
3  A  person  who  deals  the  cards. 

DE'ALING,  s.  ffrom  deal.] 
I  Practice ;  action. 
9  Intercourse. 
'  3  Measure  of  treatment . 
1  Trafhck  ;  business.  Svi/l. 
DEAMBULaTION,  s.  [dsuwUIatip,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  walking  abroad. 
DEA'MBULaTORY,  a.  [deamlmlo,  Lat  ]  Re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  walking  abroad. 
DEAN,  s.  [derowas,  Lat.  doyen,  Fr.]   Tlie  second 

dignitary  of  a  diocess. 
DE'ANERY,  i.  [from  deoa.] 
I  The  office  of  a  dean.  Clarendon. 

8  The  revenue  of  a  dean.  Swift. 
3  The  houie  of  a  dean.  Shakespeare. 

DE'ANSHIP,  t.  [from  dean.]  The  office  and  rank 

of  a  dean. 
DEAR,  a.  [dear,  Sax.] 
I  Beloved}  favourite ;  darling.  Addisem. 

9  Valuable  }  of  a  hieh  price  •,  costly.  Pope. 

3  Scarce  j  not  plentiful :  as,  a  dear  year 

4  Sad  ;  hateful ;  grievous.  Ska 


DEAR,*.  A 
DE'AR  BOUGHT,  a.  [t* 
i hated  at  a  high  price. 
DE'ARLING,  <  [now 

vourite. 
DE'ARLY,  ad.  [from  dear] 
I  With  great  fondness. 
•  At  a  high  price. 

7b  DEARN,  v.  a.  [dyroaa,  Saxon.] 

clothes. 
DEMRNESS.  i.  [from  dear.] 
1  Fondness  ,  kindness  . 
«  Scarcity  ,  high  price 


Drylrn. 
eon***.]  Pur- 
Mot  con  Tn  t% 

]     A  fa- 
Spenser . 


Wot  ten. 
Bacon. 
To  mend 


DE'ARN 


stir 


Sou'h. 
Swift. 


;  obsolete 


[d«rru,Sax.j  8ecretly}  privately ; 


Boon. 
Shaketpeare. 
Dryden. 
and  arttculmi, 


DEARTH,  s.  (from  dear.1 

1  Scarcity  which  mafcfi  rood 

9  Want ;  need  ;  famine. 

3  Barrenness ;  sterility. 
To  DEARTI'CULATE,  *.  a. 

Lat.]   To  disjoint;  to  di 
DEATH,  t.  [deaia.  Sax.] 

I  The  extinction  of  life.  Hebrevs. 

9  Mortality ;  destruction.  SaaJresjiewre. 

3  The  state  of  the  dead.  Shaketpeare. 

4  The  manner  of  dying.  EzekxeU 
J  The  Image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skele- 

6  Murder}  the  act  of  destroying  life^unlawf^y! 

Bacon. 

7  Cause  of  death,  /tragi. 

5  Destroyer.  Broome. 

9  (In  poetry.)  The  instrument  of  death.  Dryden. 

10  (In  theology.)  Damnation  ;  eternal  torments. 

Church  Cau chum . 

DEATH-BED,  u  [death  and  had.]  The  bed  to 
which  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness. 

So* fa. 

DE'ATHFI  L.  a  [death  and/all.]  Full  of  slaugh- 
ter: destructive  i  murderous.  Raleigh. 

DE'ATHLESS,  a.  [from  deal*.]  Immortal is  ne- 
ver  dyings  everlasting.  Boyle. 

DE'ATHLIKE,  a.  [death  and  like.]  Resembling 
death  }  still  j  placid  i  calm.  Craiamt. 

DEATH'S-DOOR,  s.  [deal*  snd  door.]  A  near 
approach  to  death.  Taylor. 

DEATH'S- MAN,  i.  [dent  h  and  man.]  An  execu- 
tioner ;  hangman;  headsman.  Shakespeure. 

DE'ATH-WaRRANT,*  «.  [from  death  and  r ar- 
rant.] The  instrument  or  writing  which  orders 
the  execution  of  a  condemned  malefactor.  Ath. 

DE'ATH-WATCH,  «.  [deoJA  and  irafc*.]  An  ia- 

t  «»»•»•"« 
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?T>«xrt. 
atler. 


DEB 

watch,  and  superstitiously  imagined  to  prof  no*. 

tkate  death.  W  arn 

To  DBA'URATB, «. «.  [dwmrn,  Lat.]  To  gild,  or 

cover  with  cold. 
DEALT  RATION,  «.  [from  deaaraft.]   The  act  of 

gilding. 

DEBACCHATION,  *.  [deanreaaito,  Latin.]  A 

raging;  a  madneaa. 
To  DEBA'R,  0.  a.  [from  bar.]   To  exclude  j  to 
preclude;  to  hinder.  Raleigh. 
7b  DEBA'RB,     e.  (from  dt  and  fceroa,  Lat.J  To 

deprive  of  hit  beard. 
7b  DEBA'RK,  ».  a.  [ddbarquer,  Fr.]    To  diaem- 

bark  s  to  leave  the  snip. 
To  DEBA'SE,  r.  a.  [from  tear.] 
I  To  reduce  from  a  higher  toaloweratate.  Locke. 
9  To  make  mean  ;  to  degrade.  Hooker. 
9  To  rink  ;  to  vitiate  with  meanness.  Addieom. 
4  To  adulterate ;  to  leasen  in  value  by  base  ad- 
(mixtures.  Hale. 
DEBA'SE M EN  T,  t.  (from  debute.]   The  act  of 
debasing  ;  degradation.  Cot.  of  Tongue. 

DEBA'SE  R,  s.  [from  debate.]  He  tliat  Debases  ; 
he  that  adulterates ;  he  that  sinks  the  value  of 
things. 

DEBATABLE,  a.  [from  debate.] 

subject  to  controversy. 
DEBATE,  i.  ldibat.Fr.] 

I  A  personal  dispute;  a  controversy.  Locke. 

9  A  quarrel  •,  a  contest.  Dryden. 
7b  DEBATE,  v.  a.  [ddbattre,  Fr.]  To  controvert ; 

to  dispute  I  to  contest. 
To  DEBATE,  ».  a. 

I  To  deliberate. 

«  To  dispute. 

DEBATE  FUL,  a.  [from  debate.] 
I  Quarrelsome  ;  contentious. 
9  Contested  ;  occasioning  quarrels. 
DEBATEMENT, i.  [from  debate.]  Controversy; 

deliberation.  Sbakctpeart. 
DEBATER,  s.    [from  de&ale.]  A  disputant)  • 

controvert  1st. 
To  DEBA'UCH,  t>.  a.  [debaucher,  Fr.] 
I  To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 
9  To  corrupt  with  lewdness. 
9  To  corrupt  by  intemperance. 
DEBA'UCH.  •/ 
I  A  fit  of  intemperance. 
9  Luxury  ;  excess ;  lewdness. 
DEBAUCHE  E,  t.   [de(«uch4,  Ft.j 

drunkard. 
DEB  A' IT  HER,  ».   [from  debauch.] 

duces  others  to  intemperance  or  lewdness. 
DEBAUCHERY,  i.  (from  debauch.]  The  practice 

of  excess  ;  lewdness.  Sprat. 
DBBA'UCHMENT,  *.   [from  debauch.]  The  act 

of  debauching  or  viiiating;  corruption.  Toy. 
To  DEBE/L,  Iv. a.  [dehcllo,  Lat.]  To  con- 
To  DEBE'LLATE,  J    quer ;  to  overcome  in  war : 

not  in  use.  Bacon. 
DEBELLATION,  «.  [debellatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 

conquering  in  war. 
DEBE  NTURE,  $.   [dehentur,  Lat.]   A  writ  or 

note,  by  which  a  debt  is  claimed.  Swift. 
DE'BILE.  a.  [oVWii,  Lat.]  Weak  ;  feeble;  lan- 
guid i  faint.  Shakespeare. 
To  DEB I'LIT ATE,  e.  a.  [drMttto,  Lat.  ]  To  weak- 

en;  to  make  faint;  to  enfeeble.  Brown. 
DEBILITATION, «.  [detiittetio,  Lat.] 

of  weakening.  A  we 

DEBPLITUDE>«.  [from  deWhc,.]  V, 

DEBI'LJTY,  ».  [d»6i«ies.  Ut.] 
bleness;  languor;  faintness. 
DEBON  A'IR.  a.  (arooaaaire,  Fr.] 

gentle:  obsolete. 
DEBON A'IRLY,  ad.  [from 

with  a  genteel  air. 
DEBT,  «.  (dVfriraas,  Lat.] 
I  That  which  one  man  owes  to  another. 
9  That  which  any  o»e  is  oblieed  to  do  or 


Sha  keneare . 

TUlotto*. 

(alamy. 

Dryden. 
A  lecher;  a 
South. 
One  who  se- 


DE'BTED, part,  [from  debt.]  Indebted;  obliged 

tf*.  *»  hsi  JL-  *>  stymy s» 

DE'BTOR,      Irfe&tior,  Ut.] 
l  He  that  owes  something  to  another.  Swift. 


DEC 

9  One  that  owes  money . 
3  One  side  of  an  account  book.  Addison. 
DE'BTOR.*  a.   Belonging  to  a  debt)  pointing 

out  debtors  :  as,  the  debtor  side.  Addison. 
DEBULL1TI0N,  t.  [debuUttw,  Lat.]  A  bubbling 

or  seething  over. 
DEC ACU'M FN ATED,  a.   [deoacasuaatas,  Lat.] 

Having  the  top  or  point  cut  off. 
DE'CADE,  s.  [ssm;  dscos,  Ut.]   The  sum  of 

ten  .  a  number  containing  ten.  Holder. 
DE'CADF.NCY,  s.  [decodeace,  Fr.]  Decay. 
DE'CAGON,  t.  [4#jus,  ten,  and  yww«,  a  corner.) 

A  plain  figure  in  geometry,  having  ten  sides 

and  angles. 

DE/CALOGUE,s.  [  JftoAayof.]  The  ten  command- 


ments given  by  God  to 
To  DEC  A 'M  P,  ».«.  [aVca 


Moses. 


[decamper.  Ft.]  To  shift  the 
jramn  ;_to  move  off. 

,)  The  act  of 


DECA'MPMENT,  i.  [from 

shifting  the  camp. 
To  DECA'NT,  *.  a.  [ 


gently  b 


i.  [decamo,  Lat.]   To  pour  off 


CANTAT10N,      fdsWaiioa,  Fr.] 
of  decanting  or  pouring  off  clear. 
DECA'NTER,  a.  [from  decani.]   A  glass 

made  for  pouring  off  liquor  dear. 
To  DEC  A' PIT  ATE,  r.  a.   [rfeceptto,  Lat.]  To 


something  to 
IsH 


To  DECA'Y.  ».  a.  [Jcchoir,  Fr.]  To  lose  excel- 
lence  ;  to  decline  from  the  state  of  perfection; 
to  be  gradually  impaired.  Pope. 

To  DECA'Y,  v.  a.  To  impair;  to  bring  to  decay. 

Clarendon. 

DECA'Y,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Decline  from  the  state  of  perfection;  state  of 
depravation  or  diminution.  Pupa, 
9  The  effects  of  diminution )  the  marks  of  decay. 

3  Declension  from  prosperity 

4  The  cause  of  decline. 
DECA'YER,  s.  [from  decay.] 


;  departure 
Hooker. 
To  die ;  to 
Chapman. 

Job. 
Shakerpeare. 


DECE'ASE,  *.  [decessas,  Ut.] 
from  life.  J 
To  DECE'ASE,  r.  a. 

depart  from  life. 
DEC  K'  IT.  «.  [decepiio,  Ut.] 
I  A  fraud ;  a  cheat ,  a  fallacy 
9  Stratagem;  artifice. 

DECEUTFUL,  a.  [from  deceit  and  fulL]  Fraudu- 
lent :  full  of  deceit.  Skahetpeare. 
DECE'JTFULLY,  od.   Fraudulently.  Wotton. 
DECE'ITFULNESS,  a.  [from  deceitAi. 

dency  to  deceive. 
DECE'lVABLE,  a.  (from  deeeir*.] 
I  Subject  to  fraud;  exposed  to  imposture. 
9  Subject  to  produce  errour ;  deceitful.  Baexm. 
DECE'IVABLENESS,  s.  [from  deceitable.]  Lia- 
blene*«  to  be  deceived.       Go*,  of  the  Tongue. 
To  DECE'I  VE,  v.  a.  [decipto,  Lat.] 
I  To  cause  to  mistake ;  to  bring  into  errour )  to 
impose  upon.  Locke. 
9  To  delude  by  stratagem. 
9  To  cut  off  from  expectation.  Locke . 

4  To  mock  )  to  fail.  Dryden. 
»  To  deprive  by  fraud  or  stealth.  Bacon. 
DECE'I VER,  ».  [from  dereire.]  One  that  leads 
another  into  errour ;  a  cheat.  South. 
DECE'MBER,  *.  [dectmber.  Ut.]  The  last  month 
of  the  year)  but  named  dectmber.  or  the  tenth 
month,  when  the  year  began  in  March. 
DECE*M PEDAL,  a.  (dscrmpeda,  Ut.]  Ten  feet 
in  length. 

DECE'MVIRATB,  t.   [decemviratut,  Ut.]  The 
dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  governoura  of 
Rome  ;  any  body  of  ten  men. 
DECE>MV1RI,«  *.  pi.  [Ut.]  Ten  supreme  ma. 
gist rates  in  Rome  chosen  to  govern  the  people 
for  two  years.  Sidney. 
DE'CENCE,  I     , r  , 
DECENCY,  >*'  Ltf#cc"C€» rr'J 
1  Proper  formality ;  becoming  ceremony.  Spm 
9  Suitableness  to  character ;  propriety.  South. 
3  Modesty  ;  not  ribaldry  ;  not  obscenity.  Ro». 
DECE'NMAL,  a.  [decenmum,  Ut.]   What  coo- 
.  tioues  for  the  space  of  ten  years* 
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J -FX  FN  NOV  A!..     la.   \<!ecrm  and  norem,  Ut.) 
DECENNO'VARY,  J     Relating  to  the  number 
ninetee  □  .  JIMrr. 
DE'CENT,  a.  [,/««!,  Lai. ] 
l  Becoming .  fit  s  si 

S  22  .anion  ^ot 
DE'CENTl.Y.  od.° 

without  ostentation. 
3  Without  immodesty.  Dryiim. 
DECEPTIBPLiTY,  •.  [from  deceit.]  Liableness 
to  be  deceived.  Giaarili*. 
DECE'PTIBLE,  a.   [from  deceit.]    Liable  to  be 

deceived  t  subject  to  fraud . 
DECEPTION,  «.  [deeepcio,  Lit.) 
tTne  act  or  means  of  deceiving;  cheat;  fraud; 

fallacy.  Swth. 
i  The  state  of  being  deceived.  Aii/fpn. 
DECE'PTIOUS,  a.  [from  destu.)  Deceitful  |  apt 
to  deceive?.  Shakenea  re. 

DECE'PTIVE,  a.    [from  deceit.]    Having  the 
»er  of  deceiving. 
'PTORY,  a.    [.from  deceit  ] 


DEC 


DECEPUPT1BLE,  a.  [decerpo,  Ut.) 

b*  taken  off. 
DECE'RPTION.  s.    [from  deeerpt.]   The  act  of 

cropping  or  taking  off. 
DECERTATION.  t.  [deeertario,  Ut.]  A 

tioe  ;  a  striving ;  a  dispute. 
DECFSSION,  s.  tdeeeesio,  Ut.)  A 


I  • 


,  ».e.  rdecAorxser,  Fr.] 
a  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

B,  *.  a.  [decide,  Ut] 
toe  event  of ;  to  determine. 


To  coun- 

//fy<fen. 
Glanxtlle. 


t  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute 
D EVIDENCE,  s.  [  decide*  da,  Lat.l 
I  The  quality  of  being  shed,  or  of  falling  off, 


*  The  act  of  falling  away. 
DECi'DER,  i.  [from  decide.] 
i  One  who  determines  causes. 
,*  One)  who  determines  quarrels 
DECPDCOUS,  a.    [dectdms,  Lat.] 

DBCI'DVofssS,  T$£m 

teat  multiplied  by  ten. 
To  DE'CIMATE,  r.  a.  [dedsxe,  Ut.] 

to  take  the  tenth. 
DECIMATION,  i.  [from  decimal*.] 
i  A  tit  hint ;  a  selection  of  every  tenth. 
i  A  •eiecHon  by  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier  for 
punishment 


mm. 

Falling,  as 


by 


To 


To  DECPPHER,  v.  a.  MMtffar,  Fr.] 
l  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers. 


Sidney 

ff  To  unfold  ;  to  unravel  .  to  explain. 

5  To  wrila  out ;  to  mark  down  in  character*. 

South 

4  To  stamp ;  to  cbaracterixe  ;  t 
DECl'PHERER,  s.   [from  decipAer.) 

explains  writings  in  cipher. 
DECIRCINATION.*  i.  [de  from,  and  cirono  to 
The  act  of  describing  a  circle. 

Jik. 


DECPSION,  s.  [from  decide.] 

l  Determination  of  a  difference. 

t  Determination  of  an  event. 
DECl'SIVE,  a.  [from  decide.] 

l  Having  the  power  of 
rr.ee  .  conclusive. 

'»  Ha  vine  the  power  of  settling  any  even 
DtCl'SlVELY,  od.  [from  decisive.]  In  a 


r- 

Rofert 

<:nt.  Phil. 
conclu- 


de PS  IV  EN  ESS,  s.  [from 
of  argument  or  evidence  to 


.]  The  power 
terminate  any 

difference,  or  settle  an  event. 
DECl'SORY,  a.  [from  decide.]  Able  to  determine 

at  decide. 
To  DECK,  a.  a.  [decAen,  Dutch.] 
I T*  cover  ^to  overspread. 

-  1*3 


s  To  drees  ;  to  array. 
S  To  adorn  i  to  embellish. 
DECK,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  floor  of  a  ship. 
«  Pack  of  cards  piled  regularly 


Ben 


DE'CKER.  s.   [from  deck.)  A. 

appasels  or  adorns  ;  a  coverer. 
To  DECLA'IM,*.  a.  [dariaate.  Ut.]  To  harangue, 
to  speak  to  the  passions ;  to  rbetoricate  ;  to 
speak  set  orations.  Ben  Jonnm. 

DECLA'IMER,  s.  [from  decieisa.]  One  who 
makes  speeches  with  intent  to  move  the  pas- 
sions. v  Addtvm. 
DECLAMATION,  s.  [deciamntio,  Ut.)  A  die. 
course  addressed  to  the  passions  ;  an  harangue; 
a  set  speech.  Taylor. 
DECLAMATOR.S.  [Latin.]   A  declaimer ;  an 


latUr. 
Ut.] 

Diyden. 
Capable  of 
Broicn. 


orator, 
DECLARATORY,  a.  [« 
l  Relating  to  the  practice  of 

i  hi  rung  to  declamation. 
9  Appealing  to  the 
DEC LA'  I  ABLE,  a. 

proof  or  illustration. 
DECLARATION,  s.  [from 
I  A  proclamation  or  affirmation ;  open  expres- 
sion ;  publication.  Txllotton. 
9  (In  law.)  The  showing  forth  of  an  action  per. 
sonal  in  any  suit,  though  It  is  used  sometimes 
for  real  actions.  Coweli. 
DECLARATIVE,  a.  [from  declare.] 
t  Making  declaration  ,  explanatory.  Crew. 
9  Making  proclamation.  SsW/l. 
DEC  LA' RATORILY.  ad.  [from  dec/oratory.)  In 
the  form  of  a  declaration ;  not  In  a  decretory 

DECLARATORY,  a.  [from  dertare.]  Amrmt!- 
live  j  expressive  s  not  decretory  ;  not  promis- 
sory, litloixm. 
To  DEC  LA' RE,  r.  a.  [deelaro,  Ut.] 
l  To  clear .  to  free  fiom  obscurity.  Boyle. 
8  To  make  known  j  to  tell  evidently  and  openly. 

Dry  dm. 

3  To  publish  ,  to  proclaim.  Chromciet. 

4  To  show  in  open  view.  Aiditon. 
To  DEC  LA' HE,  w.  a.   To  make  a  declaration  ;  to 

proclaim  some  resolution.  SoetA. 
DECLA'REMENT,  «.  [from  declare.)  Discovery; 

declaration  j  testimony. 
DECLA'RER,*.    [torn  JeWare.]  A 


one  that  makes  any  thing  known. 
DECLE'NSION.s.  [decIemsTo.  Ut.] 
I  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  less 


Soura. 
Burnet. 


dency  I 
cellence. 
9  Declination  ;  descent. 

3  Inflection  ;  manner  of  changing  nouns.  Clarke. 
DEC  LP  N  ABLE,  a.  (from  decline.]    Having  a 

variety  of  terminations. 
DECLINATION,  s.  [dec/iBetio,  Ut.] 
l  Descent;  change  from  a  bettrr  to  a  worse 

state;  decay. 
«  The  act  of  I 

5  Variation  from  rectitude ;  oblique  motion  ; 
obliquity. 

4  Variation  from  a  fixed  point. 
*  (In  navigation.)  The  variation  of  the 

from  the  direction  to  north  and  south. 

6  (In  astronomy.)  The  dedtaarioa  of  a  star,  we 
call  its  shortest  distance  from  the  equator.' 

■  (In  grammar.)  The  declension  or  inflection  of 

a  noun  through  its  various  terminations. 
DECLINATOR,    Is.  [from  decline.]  An  instra* 
DECLPNATORY.  |     ment  in  dialling.  CAam*. 
To  DECLPNE,  ».  a.  [drciiae,  Ut.] 
1  To  lean  downward.  Sha 
9  To  deviate ;  to  run  into  obliquities. 

3  To  shun ;  to  avoid  to  do  any  thing. 

4  To  sink;  to  be  impaired ;  to  decay. 
To  DECLI  NE,  a.  e. 

1  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  down. 
9  To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  refuse.  Clarendon. 
3  To  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations  ;  to 
inflect.  Watt*. 
DECLPNE,  s.   The  state  of  tendency  to  the 

(Prior. 
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DUCLT'VITY,  *.  [dtchviuu.  Lat.]  Inclination  or 
obliquity  reckoned  downward ;  gradual  descent; 
the  contrary  to  acclivity.  Swift . 

DECLl'VOUS,  a.  [declieis,  Lat.]  Gradually  de- 


scending; not  precipitous. 
To  DECOCT,  v.  a.  [dtxoquo.  decoctum,  Lat.] 
I  To  prepare  by  boiling  for  any  use;  to  digest 
in  hot  water.  Bacon, 
t  To  digest  by  the  heat  of  th< 
S  To  botl  in  water. 
4  To  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 
DECCCTIBLE,       [from  decoct.]  That  may  be 

boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 
DECOCTION,*,  [decoctvm,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  boiling  any  thing  to  extract  its  vir- 
tact.  Bacon. 
C  A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water.  B.Jon. 
DECO'CTURE,  s.    [from  decoct.]    A  substance 

drawn  by  decoction. 
DECOLLATION, s.  [decoHario,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
beheading.  Brows. 
DECOMPO'SITE,  a.  [decossposttw,  Lat.J  Com- 
pounded  a  second  time.  Bacon. 
DECOMPOSITION,  ».  [deoompositus,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  compounding  things  already  compound- 


ed. BofU. 
To  DECOMPOUND,  v.  a.  [decompono,  Lat.] 
I  To  compose  of  things  already  compounded ; 

to  compound  a  second  time.  Newton. 
8.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  simple  parts. 
DECOMPOUND,  a.  (from  the  verb.]  Composed 
of  things  or  words  already  compounded ;  com- 
pounded a  second  time.  Boyle. 
DKVORaMENT,  s.  [from  decorate.]  Ornament; 
'  embellishment. 

To  DECORATE,  r.  a.   [decoro,  Lat.]  To  adorn  ; 

to  embellish  :  to  beautify. 
DECORATION,  s.  [from  decorate.]  Ornament; 

added  beauty.  Dryden. 
DECORATOR,  s.  [from  decorote.]  An  adorner. 
DECOROUS,  a.  [deeorw,  Let.]  Decent ;  suitable 

to  a  character  ;  becoming.  Rag. 
To  DECCRTICATE,  a.  a.  [decorrie©,  Lat.]  To 

divest  of  the  bark  or  husk.  Arbulhnot. 
DECORTICATION,  s.  [from  decorlicate.)  The 

act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
DECO'RUM.  t.   [Lat.]   Decency;  behaviour 

contrary  to  licentiousness  ;  secmliness.  Wot. 
To  DECO'V, ».  a.  [iroey,  Dutch,  a  cage.]  To  lure 

into  a  cage  ;  to  entrap.  &  L' Estrange. 

DKCO'Y,  «.  Allurement  rtftnischiefs.  Berkley. 
DECOT-DUCK,».   A  duck  that  lures  others. 


To  DECRE'ASE,  a.  a.  [decresco,  Lat.]   To  grow 
less;  to  be  diminished.  AVtrton. 

To  DECRE'ASE,  ».  a.   To  make  lew ;  to  dimi- 
nish. Daniel. 

DECRE'ASE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  The  state  of  growing  leas ;  decay.  Prior. 
9  The  wain  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

To  DECRE'E,  a.  a.  [decretaat,  Lat.]  To  make  an 
edict;  to  appoint  by  edict.  Milton. 

Tn  DECRE'E,  v.  a.  To  doom  or  assign  by  a  de 
cree. 

DECRE'E,  *.  [decretaai,  Lat.] 
I  An  edict :  a  law. 
1  An  established  rule. 
S  A  determination  or  a  suit. 
DE'CREMENT,  e.    rdecrementuin,  Lat.]  De 
crease ;  the  state  of  growing  less  ,  the  quality 
•oat  by  decreasing.  Brown. 
DECRE'PIT,  a.  [derrepitus,  Lat.]  Wasted  and 
worn  oat  with  ace.  Addison. 
To  DECRE'PITATE,  e.  a.    [deerepo,  Lat.]  To 
calcine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in  the 
•re.  Brovn. 
DECREPITATION,  ».  [from  decrepitare.]  The 
crackling  noise  which  salt  makes,  when  put 
over  the  flre  in  a  crucible.  Qutncy. 
DECRE'PIT  NESS,  Is.  [from  decrepit.]  The  Inst 
DECREPITUDE,  \    stage  of  decay;  «'€  last 
effects  of  old  age.  Bentley. 
DECRESCENT,  a.   [decrescens,  Lat.]  Growing 

lesi  ,  being  in  a  state  of  decrease. 
DE'CRETAL,  o.  [decreruus,  Aat.]  Appertaining 
-1|  containing  a  " 


DEE 

DE'CRETAL,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts.  Addison. 
9.  The  collection  of  the  pope's  decrees.  Howard. 
DE'CRETIST,  «.  [from  decree.]  One  that  studies 
the  decretal.  Ayltfft- 
DECRETORY,  a.  [from  decree.) 
I  Judicial ;  definitive. 
«  Critical ,  definitive. 
DECRI'Al^s.  [from  decry.]  Clamorous  censure > 

hastv  or  noisy  condemnation. 
7b  DEtR'V,  v.  a.  [darner,  Fr.]  To  censure  j  to 
blame  clamorously  ;  to  clamour  against. 

Dryrf  en . 

DECU'MBENCE,  Is.  [deennoo.  Let.]  The  act  of 
DECU'MBENCY,  j     lying  down;  the  posture 

of  lying  down.  Brovn. 
DECU'MBITURE,  s.  [dtcutnbo,  Lat.] 
1  The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a 

disease. 

«  (In  astrology.)  A  scheme  of  the  heavens  erected 
for  that  time,  by  which  the  prognostics  of  re- 
covery or  death  are  discovered. 

DE'CUPLE,  a.  [deeapfus,  Lat.]  Tenfold.  Bay. 

DECU'RION,  ».  [decurto,  Lai.]  A  commander 
over  ten. 

DECU'RSlON.t, 
nine  down. 

DECURTATION,  s.  [decurtalio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  cutting  «nort,  or  shortening. 

To  DEC  CSS  ATE,  e-.o.  [decusso,  Lat.]  To  inter- 
sect at  acute  angles.  Bay. 

DECUSSATION,  s.  [from  decussate.]  The  act  of 
crossing  ,  state  of  being  crossed  at  unequal 
angles.  Rny. 

To  DEDE'COR ATE,  r.  a.  [dedtcoro,  Lat.]  To 
disgrace  ,  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

DEOECORATION,  s.  [from  deilecorate.]  The 
act  of  disgracing;  disgrace. 

DEDE'COROUS,  a.  [dedetns,  Lat.]  Disgraceful  j 
reproachful ;  shameful. 

DEDENTITION,  s.  [de  and  dentitio,  Lat.l  Loss 
or  shedding  of  the  teeth.  Brotrn. 

To  DE'DICATE,  c.a.  rderftco,  Lat.] 
1  To  devote  to  some  divine  power.  Numbers. 

8  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  pur- 
pose. Clarendon. 

S  To  inscribe  to  a  patron.  Peacham. 
DE'DICATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Consecrate; 

devote;  dedicated;  appropriate.  Spelman. 
DEDICATION.  *.  [dedicario,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  puipose; 
consecration.  Hooker. 

9  An  address  to  a  patron.  Pone. 
DE'DICATOR,  j.  [from  dedicate.]  One  who  in- 
scribes his  work  to  a  patron  with  compliment 
and  servility.  Pope. 

DE'DICATORY,  a.  [from  dedicate.]  Composing 
a  dedication  ,  adulatory.  Pope. 
DEDITION,  s.  {deditiot  Let.]  The  act  of  yield- 
ing up  any  thing;  surrendry.  Hale. 
To  DEDU'CE,  r.o.  [derfaco,  Lat.] 
I  To  draw  in  a  regular  connected  aeries.  Pope. 
3  To  form  a  regular  chain  of  consequential 

positions. 
3  To  lay  down  in  regular  order. 
DEDU'CEMBNT,  s.  [from  deduce.]   The  thing 
deduced  j  consequential  proposition.  Dryden. 
DEDU'C!BLE,a.  [from  deduce.]  Collectible  by 
reason  ;  consequential.  South. 
DEDU'CIVE,  a.   (from  deduct.]  Performing  the 

act  of  deduction. 
To  DEDU'CT,  a.  a.  [deduce,  Lat.] 
I  To  substract ;  to  take  away  j  to  cut  off*  to  de- 
falcate. NarrU. 

•  To  separate  ;  to  dispart :  not  in  nse.  Spenser. 
DEDU'CTION,  s.  [deductw,  Lat.] 

I  Consequential  collection  ;  consequence.  Dap. 

*  That  which  is  deducted  ;  defalcation.  Pc 
DEDU'CTIVE,  a.  [from  deduct.]  Dcducible. 
DEDU'CTIVELY,  ad.   Consequentially;  ' 

Da&D,i.  MtsVluuJ 

I  Action  ;  thing  done.  Snalridfe. 

e  Exploit ;  performance.  Drylen. 

3  Power  of  action  ;  agency.  Mil  torn. 

4  Act  declaratory  of  an  optnl 
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I  Written  evidence  of  any  legal  art. 
«  Fact  ,  reality  ;  the  contrary  to  fiction.  Lee. 
DEE' D  LESS,  a.  [from  deed.)  Inactive.  Pop*. 
To  DEEM,  v. «.  part,  dcsapt,  or  deemed,  [demon, 
Sax.]  To  judge;  to  conclude  upon  considera- 
tion ;  to  think  ,  to  opine.  Dry-den. 
DEEM,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Judgment ;  surmise  , 

opinion  :  not  in  uae.  Sha! 
DEE'MSTER.  «.  [from  deem.]  A  judge. 
DEEP,  a.  [deep.  Sax.] 
I  Having  length  downward  ;  profound.  Bacon. 
9  Low  in  situation  ;  not  high. 

3  Measured  from  the  surface  downward. 

4  Entering  far ;  piercing  a  great  way. 
ft  Far  from  the  outer  part.  Dryden. 

6  Not  superficial ;  not  obvious.  Locke. 

7  Sagacious  •,  penetrating.  Miltom. 

8  Politick  ;  insidious.  Shakespeare. 

9  Grave ;  solemn. 

10  Dark-coloured. 

11  Having  a  great  deal  of  stillness, 
sadness. 

t8  Depressed;  sunk. 
13  Bass  ,  grave  In  sound. 
DEEP.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1  The  sea ;  the  main  ;  the  ocean. 

2  Tlse  most  solemn  or  still  part. 


esptare. 
Dryden. 
gloom,  or 
Genesis. 


Waller. 


I  To  a  great  depth ;  far 


[from  the  adjective.]  Deeply  ;  as, 
drink  derp.  Ash. 
To  DEEPEN,  r.  a.  (from  deep.] 

1  To  make  deep;  to  sink  far  below  the  surface. 

Addison. 

2  To  darken  ;  to  cloud ;  to  make  dark.  Peacaaia. 

3  To  make  sad  or  gloomy.  Pope. 
DEEP-MOUTHED,  a.  [from  deep  and  mouth  ] 

Having  a  hoarse  and  loud  noise.  Go*. 
DEEP-MU'SING.  a.  [from  deep  and  muse.)  Con. 

tern plative  ;  lost  in  thought.  Pope. 
DEEPLY,  od.  [from  deep.f 

far  below  the  surface. 

Tiiiotjoti 

9  With  great  study  or  sagacity. 

3  Soirowfully  ;  solemnly.  Donne. 

4  With  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  colour.  Boyle. 
ft  In  a  high  degree.  Bacon. 

DE'EPNESS,  *•  [from  deep.]  Entrance  far  below 

the  surface;  profundity;  depth.  h'nollet. 
DEER,  r.  [dear,  Saxon.]  That  class  of  animals 

which  is  hunted  for  venison.  H'aUtr. 
DEER-  HAY,*  s.  [from  deer  and  hay.)  An  engine, 

or  large  net  for  catching  deer.  Ash. 
To  DEF  A  CE,  r.  a.    [defalrt,  Fr.]   To  destroy ; 

to  raze  .  to  ruin  ;  to  disfigure.  Prior. 
DEFA'CEMENT,  «.   [from  de/oce.]  Violation; 

injury;  rasurc:  destruction.  Bacon. 
DEFA'CER,  s.  [from  oVfoee.]   Destroyer ;  abol- 

DEFAMLANCE,0'*.    [de/aiUoaee,  Fr.]  " F?fiur7;' 

miscarriaf  e  :  not  in  use.  Glantille. 
To  DEFA'LCATE,  v.  a.    [defalquar,  Fr.]   To  cut 
off  i  to  lop ;  to  take  away 
"  NATION,  s. 

abatement.  Addison 


DEFALCATION,  s 

tiou  ;  abau 
To  DEFA'LK,  t 


[from  defalcate.) 
Sex  DEFALCATE. 


off;  to  lop  away.  Decay  of  Piety. 

DEFAMATION,  i.   [from  defame.)  Calumny; 

censure;  detraction.  Addison. 
?A'MATORY,o.  [from  defame .]  Calumnious; 
unjustly  censorious  ;  libellous.  Drydcn. 
To  DEFA'ME,  r.  a.  £  defame,  Lat.]    To  make 
infamous;  to  censure  falsely;  to  dishonour  by 
reports;  to  calumniate.  Drydcn. 
DEFA'ME,  s.   rfrom  the  verb.]   Disgrace;  dis- 
honour :  not  in  use.  Sfeneer. 
DEFA'MEK,  s.  [from  defame.)   One  that  injures 
the  reputation  of  another.  Gov.  of  the  Ton  cue. 
DEPATIGAP.LB,*  ••   Capable  of  being  tired; 

liable  to  be  made  weary.  A*h. 
To  DEPATIOATE,  v.  o.   [defatigo,  Lnt.1  To 
weary  ;  to  tire.  Maine. 
DBFAT IGATION,  $.  [defatigatio.  Lot.]  Weari- 
ness; fatigue. 
DEFA'ULT,  s.    [defamt,  Fr.] 
I  Omission  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do ;  neglect . 

/jwaiT1  0t* 
III 


DEF  , 

4  (In  saw.)  Non-appearance  in  court  at  •  day 
assigned.  Cornell. 
To  DEFA'ULT,*  *.  o.  [from  the  noun.]   To  fail 
In  performing ;  to  forfeit  by  breaking  a  con- 
tract. 

DEFA'ULTER.  «.   One  that  makes  dt 
DEFEASANCE,  s.    {defaimnce,  Fr.l 
l  The  act  of  annulling  or  abroguti 

tract  or  stipulation. 
9  A  condition  annexed  to  an  act,  which,  i 
ed  by  the  obligee  the  act  is  disabled. 

3  The  writing  in  which  adefeasan 

4  A  defeat j  conquest :  obsolete. 
DEFEASIBLE,  o.    {defaxre,  Fr.]   That  may  t* 

annulled.  Dories. 

DEFEAT,  s.   [dtfaire.  Ft.] 
I  The  overthrow  of  an  army .  Addison, 
9  Act  of  destruction  ;  deprivation.  Shakespeare. 

To  DEFE'AT,  t>.  a. 

1  To  overthrow  ,  to  undo.  Bacon. 

2  To  frustrate.  Milton. 

3  To  abolish;  to  undo  ,  to  change. 
DEFE'ATURB,  s.  [from  de  and  feature.)  Change 

of  feature)  alteration  of  countenance  :  not  in 
use.  Sk 
To  DE'FECATE,  t.  a.    [di/awo,  Lat.] 
I  To  purge  ;  to  purify ;  to 
9  To  purify  from  any 


tore  ;  to  clear  ;  to  brighten. 
DE'FECATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 


from 
Boy  I*. 
Purification  i 
Harvey, 


lees  or  fouln 
DEFECATION, «.  [i 
the  act  of  clearing. 
DEFECT,  s.    [defeats.  Lat.] 
I  Want ;  absence  of  something  necessary ;  in* 
•ufheiency.  Dane*. 
9  Failing;  imperfection.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  fault ;  mistake ;  errour.  Hooker. 

4  Anv  natural  imperfection  ;  a  blemish.  Locke. 
To  DEFE'CT.  v.  a.  To  be  deficient.  Brawn. 
DEFECTIBPLITY,  s.    [from  defectible.)  The 

state  of  failing;  imperfection.  Hate. 
DEFE'CTIBLE,  a,    [from  defect.)    Imperfect  , 

deficient j  wanting.  Hule. 
DEFE'CTlON,  s.    [defectio,  Ut.] 
I  Want;  failure. 

9  A  falling  away  ;  apoetacy.  Raleiqh. 
3  An  abandoning  of  a  king,  or  a  state ;  revolt 


Brown . 
Addison. 
Addison. 
(In  gram- 
n 


D  E FECTI VE,  a.    [de/ecthnts,  Ut.] 
I  Wanting  the  just  quantity. 
9  Full  of  defects;  imperfect. 
3  Faulty  ;  vitious ;  blarnable. 
DEFECTIVE  or  DEFICIENT 
mar.)    Indeclinable  nouns » 
number,  or  some  particular  c—*. 
DEFECTIVE  Fer6.  (In  grammar.) 

DEFECTIVENESS,  ^"rom  defective.)  Want  i 
faultiness.  «  Addison. 

DEFENCE,  l.    [drfensio,  Lat.] 

I  Guard ;  protection  ,  security.  Swift . 

9  Vindication  ;  justification  ;  apology. 

3  Prohibition. 

4  Resistance. 

ft  (In  law.)  The  defendant**  reply  after 

ration  produced. 
6  (In  fortification.) 


To  DEFENCE,  e.  a.  [de/eiuw,  Lat.]  To  defend 

by  fortification :  not  in  use. 
DEFENCELESS,  a.   [from  de/eace.] 

i  Naked ;  unarmed  ;  unguarded. 

9  Impotent ;  unable  to  make  resistance. 


To  DEFEND,  v.  a.    [defendo,  Lat.] 
I  To  stand  in  defence  of ;  to  protect ;  to 
rt. 


to  uphold ;  to 


sup- 


re. 


9  To  v 
tain 

3  To  fortify  ;  to  secure. 

4  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid, 
ft  To  maintain  a  place,  < 

that  attack  it. 
DEFE'NDABLE,  «.   [from  defend.}   That  may 


;  to  main- 
Swift. 
Dryden. 
Temple. 
■gainst  those 
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DEF 


DEF 


for  defence 


DEFENDANT,  a.    [defend*  Ut.}  Defensive; 

it  for  defence.  Shake$peare. 
DEFE'NDANT,  *•    [from  the  adjective.! 

I  He  that  defends  against  assailant*.  Wilkint. 

9  (In  Uw.)  The  person  accused,  or 
DEFENDER.*,   [from  e^*n<*.] 

1  One  that  defends  ;  a  champion. 

9  An  assertor  ;  a  vindicator.  Smth. 

3  (In  law.)  An  advocate. 
DEFE'NSATIVE,  t.    [from  defence.) 

I  Guard ,  defence. 

9  (In  surgery.)  A  bandage,  piaster,  or  the  like, 

used  to  secure  a  wound. 
D  E  FE'N  8 1 BLE,  a.    [from  defence.} 

1  That  may  be  defended. 

9  Justifiable  ;  capable  of  vindication. 
DEFENSIVE,  a.    [cJefasst/,  Fr.] 

iThat  aeries  to  defend;  prop 

not  offensive . 
9  In  a  slate  or  posture  of  defence. 
DEFEfNslVg  a.   [from  the  adjective.] 

9  Slate  of  defence.  Clarendon. 
DEFE'NSIVELY,  ad.   In  a  defensive  manner. 
DEPE'N8T,part.j»a«.  [from  defence.]  Defend- 
ed :  obsolete.  Fairfax. 
To  DEFE'R,  ».  n.    [dtfno,  Lat.] 

I  To  put  off :  to  delay  to  act.  Milton. 

9  Toj>ay  deference  to  another's  opinion. 
To  DEFE'R,  r.  u. 

I  To  withhold  ;  to  delay.  Pope. 

9  To  refer  to;  to  leave  to  another's  judgment 
and  determination.  Bacon. 
DE'FERENCE,  s.    [deference,  Fr.] 

I  l  egard  ;  respect.  Stnft. 

9 Complaisance;  condescension.  Locke. 

9  Submission.  Addmm. 
DE'FERENT,  o.    [from  deferent,  of  defero,  Lat.] 
That  carries  up  and  down.  Bacon. 
DE'FERENT.  •.    [from  the  adjective.]  That 
wliich  carries  ;  that  which  conveys.  Bactm. 
DEFE'RRER,*  s.  [from  defer.)  One  given  to  put 
t  hi  up*  off.  Ben  Jonson. 

DEFl'ANCE,  «.   [d«JI,  Fr.] 

I  A  challenge  t  an  invitation  to  fight.  Dryden. 

9  A  challenge  to  make  any  impeachment  good. 

9  Expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Locke. 
DBFI'CIBNCE,  \      r-  -  -    .  t  , 
DEFI'CIENCY,  }      Weso,  Ut.] 

I  Want}  something  less  than  is  necessary 


failing:  imperfection. 
DEFI'Cl  ENT,  a.  (dtjiciem*,  Lat.]  Failing ;  want- 
ing s  defective  ;  imperfect.  IVoium. 
DEFI'BR,  s.    [deft,  Fr.]    A  challengerj  a  con- 
temner.  Txllotton. 
To  DEFI'LE,  «.  a.    [afUan,  Sax.) 
1  To  make  foul  or  impure  ;  to  dirty.  Skak. 
9  To  pollute  i  to  make  legally  or  ritoally  impure. 

Leviticus. 

9  To  corrupt  chastity )  to  violate.  Prior. 

4  To  taint :  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate.  Wake. 
To  DEFI'LE.  ».  n.  [defUer,  Fr.]   To  march  ;  to 

go  off  file  by  file. 
DEFI'LE,  *.   [ddjilt,  Fr.]  A 


DEFI'LEMENT,  t.   [from  defUa.)  The  state  or 
being  defiled  {  pollution;  corruption.  Milton. 
DEFI'LER,  s.   [from  defiU.)   One  that  defiles ; 

a  corrupter ,  a  violator.  Addison. 
DEFI'NABLE,  a.    [from  define.] 
I  Capable  of  definition.  Dryden. 
9  That  may  be  ascertained.  Burnet. 
To  DEFl'NE,  v.  a.    [defMo,  Ut.J 
1  To  give  the  definition  ;  to  explain  a  thing  by 
its  qualities  and  circumstances.  Sidney. 
9  To  circumscribe;  to  bound.  Sevton. 
To  DEFi'NE,  v.  a.  To  determine ;  to  decide ,  io 
decree. 

DEFl'NER,  s.  [from  define.)  One  that 

DE»P1N  fTB,  a.    [drfntttu,  Lat.] 

1  Certain  ;  limited  .  bounded.  Sidney. 

9  Exact  i  precise.  Shakespeare. 
DE' FINITE,  s.  rfrom  the  adjective.]  The  thing 
explained  or  defined.  Ayl\fft. 


DE'PINITENESS,  s.  [from  definite.) 

limitedness. 
DEF  I  N  1'TION,  s.    [ilrfluitio.  Lat.] 
I  A  short  description  of  a  thing  by  its 

9  Decision;  determination. 
3  (In  logick.)  The  explication  of  the  essence  of 
a  thingby  its  kind  and  difference.  Bmtby. 

DEFI'NfTlVE,  a.  [definition*,  Lat.]  Determin- 
ate; positive;  express.  Watton. 

DEFINITIVELY,  ad.    Positively  ;  decisivel; 
expressly.  - 

DEFI'NITfVENESS,  i.  Decisiveness. 

DEFLAGRABI'LITY,  t.  [drftogro,  Lat  ]  Com- 
huttibility.  Boyle. 

DEPLA'GRABLE,  a.  [drjlagro,  Lat.l  Having 
the  quality  of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire, 
without  any  remains.  Boyle. 

DB+  LA'GRATE,*  ».  a.  fd*  from,  and /afro,  Lat. 
to  burn.]    To  burn  off}  to  purify  by  burning. 

DEFLAGRATION,  •.    [deAafrafic,  Lat  ]  The 
act  or  practice  of  setting  fire  to  several  things 
in  their  preparation.  Quincy. 
To  DEPLE'CT,  e.  a.    [deflecto,  Lat.]    To  turn 
aside;  to  deviate  from  a  true  course.  Black. 
DEFLE'CTION,  t.    [defecta,  Lat.] 
I  Deviation  .  the  act  of  turning  aside. 
9  A  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
3  (In  navigation.)  The  departure  of  a  ship 

its  true  course. 
DEFLE'XURB,  s.    [aVAenu,  Lat.l    A  bending 

down ;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
DEFLORATION,  *.    [discretion.  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  dcflouring  ;  the  taken  away  a  wo- 
man's virginitv. 
«  A  selection  of  that  which  is  mo*t  valuable.  Hate. 
To  DEFLOUR.  a.  a.    [d4fUtrar,  Fr.] 
1  To  ravish ;  to  take  away  a  woman's  virgmity. 

9  To  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace  of  any 
thing.  Taylor . 

DEFLOl/RER,  «.   [from  drjtoar.]   A  ravisher  » 

one  that  takes  away  virginity. 
DEFLU'OUS,  a.    [ticjtuw,  Ut.] 
l  That  Rows  down. 
9  That  falls  off. 
DEFLU'X,  s.  [defluxu*,  Ut.] 


Brown. 
from 


DEFLU'XION,  «.  [defluxxo,  Ut.]  The  Bow  «r 
humours  downward.  Bacon. 

DE'FLY,  ad.  [fromde/f.]  Dexterously;  skilfully: 
properly  deftly.  Spenser. 

DEFtEDATlON,  t.  [defatdnt,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
making  filthy  ;  pollution.  Bemley. 

DEFORCE,*  v.a.  To  drive  a  man  out  of  hta 
possessions ;  to  make  a  forcible  entrance ;  to 
keep  a  person  out  of  his  inheritance.  dak, 

DEFORCEMENT,!,  [trota  force.)  A  withhold- 
ing of  lands  and  tenements  by  force. 

DEFORCER,*  a.  [from  deforce?]  One  that  over- 
comes and  casteth  out  by  force.  Atk. 

To  DEFORM,  v.  a.    [deformo,  Ut.] 
I  To  disfigure  ;  lo  make  ugly.  Shakerpeare. 
9  To  dishonour;  to  make  ungraceful.  Dryden. 

DEFORMATION,  s.  [dtformatio,  Ut.]  A  de- 
facing; a  disfiguring. 

DEFORM E DLY,  ad.  deform.)  In  an  ugly 

manner. 

DEFORM EDN  ESS,  s.    [from  deformed.)  Ugli- 
ness I  a  disagreeable  form. 
DEFORMITY,*,   [deformitat,  Ut.] 
I  Ugliness;  ill  favouiedness.  Skaketptarr. 
9  Ridiculousness.  Dryden. 

i  inordinatencss.         K.  VharUt 
s.    [forcer,  ft.)    One  Ihtfi  oper- 
and casts  out  by  force.  Blount. 
HON,*  s.   [de  down,  and  fodio,  Ut.  to 
dig  ]   The  punishment  of  being  buried  alive. 

Atk 

To  DEFRA'UD,  t.  a.  [defnudo,  Lax.)  To  rob 
or  deprive  by  wile  or  trick ;  to  cheat.  Pope. 

DEFRA'UD,**.  [from  the  vcrb.J  An  imposition 
a  cheat. 
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DEG 

DEFRAUDATION,  s.  [d'fraudo,  Ut.] 

by  fraud. 
DEFK.Al 'DEH,  ».  [from 

otic  that  cheat*. 
To  DEFRA'Y,  v.  a.  (■ 

chances  of. 
DEFRAYER,.,  [f. 


DEL 


]   A  deceiver  , 
Bluckmort. 
,  Fr.]   To  bear  the 
Bacon. 
.]   One  that  dif 


DEraXv^T^tfr 

DEFT.T'^Sc/l.  Sax.]  Obsolete. 

I  Neat  s  handsome  j  spruce. 

»  Proper;  fitting.  ^    '  < 

3  Ready  ,  dexteroos. 
DF.'FTLY,  ad.    [from  deft.] 

I  N rally  ;  dexterously. 

9  la  a  skilful  manner.  ««f . 

DEFU'NCT,  a.    [dtJwmctUM,  Ut.]    Dead;  de- 
ceased. Hudxbrat. 

DEFU'NCT.  a.   [from  the  adjective.]   One  that 
is  deceased  ;  a  dead  roan  or  woman.  Gray. 

PBFU'NCTION,  «•    [from  dc/«act.]  Death 

Shaketpeare. 

r*  DEFY',  v.  a.    [defer,  Fr.] 

I  To  call  to  combat ,  to  challenge. 

«  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  slight. 
DEFY', «.  [from  the  verb.]  4 

invitation  to  fight. 
DEFY 'EH.  i.  rfrom  cUfy.] 

properly  defer. 
DEGENERACY, «.    [Uegeneratio,  Ut.] 

1  Departure  from  the  vlrtne  of  oar  ancestors. 
■9  Desertion  of  that  which  la  good.  TiUoisoa. 

J  Meanness.  Adduon. 
Ta  DEG E*N E RATE,  v.  a.    [dJgMrtr,  Fi .] 

I  To  fall  from  the  virtue  of  ancestors. 

t To  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  base  state. 

TMotto*. 

3  To  fall  from  it*  kind }  to  grow  wild  or  base. 


zJryum. 

Skak. 


South. 


DECELERATE,  a.   [rrom  the  verb.] 

I  Unlike  his  ancestors.  Sw{ft. 

«  Unworthy  ;  base.  Milton. 
DEGENERATELY,*  ad.  [from  degenerate.]  In 
abase  manner*  Mxlion. 
DEGE*N  ERATEN  ESS,  ».  Degeneracy ,  state  of 

beisg  crown  wild,  or  out  of  Kind. 
DEGENERATION,  *.    [from  degenerate.] 

1  A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors. 

«  A  falling  from  a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of 


DEGE'NEROUS,  a.  [defener.UtO 

fallen  from  virtue. 
9  Vile,  base;  infamous;  unworthy. 
DEGE'NEROLSLY,  od.   In  a  degenerate 

ner ;  basely  ;  meanly.  Dernv  of  Piety. 

DEGLI'TITION.  »,    (deglutition,  Fr.)   The  act 
ar  sower  of  swallowing.  Arbmhuot. 
DEGRADATION,  «.    [rf^fradattoit,  Fr.] 
1  Dismission  from  an  office  or  dignity. 
«  Degeneracy ;  baseness. 
9  Diminution  of  value. 
To  DEGR.VDE,  ».  a.   [degroder,  Fr. 
I  To  put  one  down  from  his  degree. 
«  To  lessen  ,  to  diminish  the  value 
DEGRE'E,  *.  ru>fre*,FrO 
1  Quality ,  rank;  station, 
t  The  comparative  state  and  condition  in  wh.ch 
a  thing  is. 

3  A  step  or  preparation  to  any  thing 

4  Order  of  lineage 
»  Order  or  class 


rrxor. 


descent  of  family. 


by  little  and 
Nevton. 


6  Measure)  proportion. 

7  (In  geometry.)  The 


Sidney. 
Dry  den. 

Locke. 
Dryden. 
and  six- 


ty DEGRE'ES,  od.  Gradually, 

DEGUST ATION. ..  [dcgaifotio,  UtJ  A  tasting. 
To  DEHO'RT,  *.  a.  [dehortor,  Ut.]  To  dissuade  i 
to  advise  to  the  contrary.  Ward. 
DEHORTATION,..  [dehor tor,  Ut.]  Dissuasion, 
a  counselling  to  the  contrary  -,  advice  against 
something.  Bard. 
DKHORTATORY,  a.  [deaortor,  Ut.]  Belong' 

ing  to  diisuasion. 
DEHO'RTER,  «.   [from  d«Wt.]    A  dissuader ; 

an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 
DE'ICIDE,  s.  [fleas  and  code,  Ut.]    Death  of 
our  bleised  Saviour.  Prior. 
To  DEJE'CT,  e.  a.    {dejicio,  Ut.] 
1  To  cast  down  ;  to  afflict ,  to  grieve.  Shak. 
g  To  make  to  look  sad.  Drt^' 
DEJE'CT,  a.  (dejecta*,  Ut.]  Ca*t  down  ,  afflict. 

ed i  low  spirited.  .  . 

DEJE'CTEDLY,  ad.   [from  deject.]    In  a  de. 

jected  manner ,  sadly  ;  heavily.  Bacon. 
DEJE'CTEDNESS, «.   Lowne**  of  *plril*. 
DEJE'CTION,  «.    [drjectio,  Lai.) 
1  Lowness  of  spirits  ;  melancholy.  Rogert. 
C  Weakness ;  inability.  Jrbuthnot. 
S  A  stool.  Ra>- 
DEJE'CTL'RE,  «.  [from  dV^ecl.]  The  excrement. 

Jrbutknrt. 

DEJERATION,  s.    [drjero,  Ut.]   A  taking  of 

a  solemn  oath. 
DEIFICATION,  «.  [deyUation,  Fr.]   The  act  of 

deifying,  or  making  a  god. 
DEM FORM,  a.  [Dew  and/erau,  Ut.]  Of  a  god- 

like  form. 
To  DE'IFY,  v.  a.    rdt'ijtfr,  Fr.) 
1  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  adore  a*  God.      South . 
9.  To  praise  excessively.  Bacon. 
To  DEIGN,  a.  a.  [daigner,  Fr.]   To  vouchsafe  ; 

to  think  worthy.  A/iUow. 
To  DEIGN,  e.  a.  To  grant ,  to  permit.  Skak. 
To  DEI'NTEGRATE,  v.  a.  [de  and  iategro,  Ut.] 

Tn  diminish. 
DEl'PAROUS,  a.    [deipara*.  Ut.l   That  bring, 
forth  a  god ,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  blessed 


DEISM,  s.  [drum*,  Fr.]  The  opinion  of  those 
that  only  acknowledge  one  God,  without  tu« 
reception  of  any  revealed  religion.  Dryden. 
DE'ISf...  [deute.  Fr.]  A  roan  who  follows  no 
particular  religion,  but  only  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  God.  .  "H1, 

DEI'STICAL,  «.  [fromdei*i.]   Belonging  u»  the 
heresy  of  the  dci*u.  .  Warn. 

DEl'STfCALLY.*  od.   [from  the  adj.)  After 
the  manner  of  the  deists.  Atk. 
DE'ITY,  *.  [d*W,Fr.] 
l  Divinity  ,  the  nature  and  essence  of  God. 

Hooker . 

9  A  fabulous  god. 
3  The  supposed  divinity  of  • 


DELACERATION,  i.  [iWacero,  Ut.)  A 

in  pieces.  _  _ 

DELACRYM  ATION,  *.     [delocrywaiio,  Ut.] 

The  waterishnes*  of  the  eye*. 
DELACT ATION,  s.  [delaetMio,  Ut.]    A  wean- 
ing from  the  breast. 
DELA'PSED,  a.   [delaprus,  Ut.]    Bearing  or 

falling  down. 
To  DELATE,  v.  a.   [delatai,  Ut.] 
1  To  carry ;  to  convey. 
•2  To  accuse ;  to  inform  against. 
DELATION,..  [deletio/Ut.l 
I  A  carriage;  conveyance. 


—  three  hundred 
tieth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. . 
*  Dryden. 

«  (In  arithmetic*.)  A  oVgrt*  con»i.t*  of  three 
figures,  vix.  of  three  places,  comprehending 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds.  Locker. 

9  The  division  of  the  line*  upon  several  sorts  of 
mathematical  instruments. 

10  (In  rauaick.)  The  intervals  of  sou.._. 

1 1  The  vehemence  or  .lackness  of  the  hot  or  cold 
quality. 

Iff 


I  A  carriage ;  conveyance.  . 

9  An  accusation  ;  an  impeachment. 
DELATOR,  *.    [delator,  Ut.)  An 
informer.  **5P*Si 
To  DELA'Y,  e.  a.   [from  deus,  Fr.J 

l  To  defer ;  to  put  off. 

« To  hinder;  to  frustrate. 

3  To  *top  or  retard  the  course  of. 
To  DELA'Y,  v.  a.  To  stop ,  to  c* 

DELA'Y,  »•   [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  deferring ;  procrastination. 
tStay;  .top. 


action, 
Locke. 


Shakespeare 
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DEL 

DELA'YER,  «.  [from  delay.!  One  tbat  defers. 
DELE'CTABLE,  a.  [delee tabtlu.  Ut.]  Pleasing; 

deliahtdil 
DELE'CTABLENESS, 


DELE'CTARLY,  ad.  Delightfully  ;  pleasantly. 
DELECTATION,  s.  \deleeuUiot  Ut.J 

To  DeVeGATE,  ».  a.    [deief  o,  Ut.] 
1  To  tend  away. 
t  To  aend  upon  an  embassy. 
S  To  intrust  j  to  commit  to  another.  Taylor. 
4  To  appoint  judges  to  a  particular  cause. 
DE'LEGATE.  j.    [deieratus,  Lat.]    A  deputy  ; 
a  commissioner;  a  vicar;  any  one  that  is  sent 
to  act  for  another.  Taylor. 
DE  LEGATE, a.  [deleg artu,  Ut.]  Deputed;  sent 
to  act  for  another.  Taflor. 
1)1' LEGATES.  (Court  of.)   A  court  wherein  all 
causea  of  appeal,  by  way  of  devolution  from 
cither  of  the  archbishops,  are  decided.  Ayl\fc . 
DELEGATION,  t.    {delegate.  Ut.] 
1  A  sending  away, 
o.  A  putting  in  commission, 
s  The  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another. 
DELENTFICAL,  «.    [deleniJUio,  Ut.]  Having 

virtue  to  assuage  or  ease  pain. 
To  DELETE,  •.  a.   [deUo,  Ut.]   To  blot  out. 
DELETE' HI OU.S,  a.   [deletehu*,  Ut.]  Deadly; 

destructive)  of  a  poisonous  quality.  Brotcn. 
DBLETBRY,  a.   Destructive  i  deadly.  Hudxb. 
DELETION,  t.    [defrlio,  Ut.] 
I  Act  of  rating  or  blotting  out. 
t  A  destruction.  Hale. 


DELFE,  }**    W«.  8...  to  dig.] 
1  Amine;  a  quarry.  Ray. 
a  Earthen  ware;  counterfeit  China  ware,  made 
at  Delft  in  Holland.  Smart. 
DELI  HAT  ION,  i.    [dthbaUu,  Lat.]    An  essay; 
a  taste. 

To  DELIBERATE,  r.  n.    [defiAero,  Ut.]  To 
think  in  order  to  choice ;  to  hesitate.  Adduon. 
DELIBERATE,  o.    [deliberate,  Ut.] 
I  Circumspect ;  wary  ;  advised ;  discreet. 

Shakespeare. 

r'Slowj  tedious:  gradual.  Hooker. 
DELI'BERATBLY,  ad. 

I  Circumspectly ;  advisedly ;  warily.  Drydra. 

DFSffiERATENESS,  t.  Circumspection  ,  wari- 
ness; coolness;  caution.  King  (harlet. 

DELIBERATION,  s.  [de/ioeratio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  deliberating ;  thought  in  order  to  choice. 

Hammond. 

DELIBERATIVE,  «.  [deiioeratiras,  Ut.]  Per- 


taining tn  deliberation  ,  apt  to  consider 
BLI'BERATIVB,  s.   [from  the  adjective., 
discourse  in  which  a  question  is  deliberated. 


DE'LICACY,  s.    [oViicaiesse,  Fr.] 
1  Daintiness  ;  pleasantneas  to  the  taste.  Mdton 
9  Any  thing  highly  pleasing  to  the 


9  Softness;  feminine  beauty 
4  Nicety  ;  minute  accura 
*>  Neatness  i  elegance  of 
fl  Politeness  of  manners. 
7  Indulgence ;  gentle  treatment 
*  Tenderness ;  scrupulousness. 
9  Weakness  of  constitution. 

10  Smallness :  tenuity. 
DELICATE,  a.    [dilkat,  Fr.] 

I  Nice  ;  pleasing  to  the  taste  , 
flavour. 

1  Dainty  |  desirous  of  curious 

3  Choice  ;  select ;  excellent. 

4  Pleasing  to  the  senses. 

»  Fine ;  consisting  of  small  parts. 
«      polite  n>annm;  not  grow,  or 
7  Soft ;  effeminate ;  unable  to  bear 


Milton. 
Sidney. 
Pryde*. 

Temple. 


of 


ble 


Jrbnthnol. 


t  Pure ;  clear. 
DE  LICATELY,  ad. 
i  Beautifully ;  with  soft  elegance. 
•  Finely;  not  coarsely. 

lot 


hardships. 

Shakrtpeare. 

Shaketpeare. 

Pope. 


DEL 


S.  [From  delicate 


9  Daintily. 
4  Choicely. 
b  Politely. 
8  Effeminately. 
DE'LICATENESS, 
of  being  delicate 

DE™UCATES,  S.  [from  ddicr.tt  .  N  ] 


Taylor. 


Ie.1  Tlie  state 
softness;  effc- 


ties;  that  which  is  choice  and  dainty. 
DE'LlCES,«.nL 


DELI'CIOUS,  a'. 


[deiiewe,  Ut.] 
[delieieux,  Fr.] 


Pleasures. 

Spenser. 
Sweet;  deli- 


cate: that  affords  delight ;  agreeable.  Pope. 
DELI'CIOUSLY,  ad.   Sweetly;  pleasantly  ;  de- 
lightfully. Reflation. 
DELI'CIOUSNESS, s.  [from delirious.]  Delight; 

pleasure;  toy.  Taylor. 
OBLIGATION',  s.    [deligatio.  Ut.]   A  binding 

up :  in  surgery. 
DELI'GHT,  s.   [detuw.  Fr.] 
I  Joy;  content;  satisfaction. 
4  That  which  gives  delight.  Sfcakesweure. 
To  DELI'GHT,  ».  a.    [delecto,  Lat.]  Topfe.se, 
to  content  ;  to  satisfy.  Locke. 
To  DELI'GHT,  ».  a.  To  have  delight  or  pleasure 
In.  Pioims 
DELl'GHTFUL,  a.  [from deUght  and /ulL]  Plea- 
sant ;  charming.  Sidney . 
DELl'GHTFULLY,  ad.  Pleasantly  ;  charmingly, 
with  delight.  Mihm. 
DELl'GHTFULNESS,  s.    (from  delight J  Plea. 

sure;  comfort i  satisfaction.  TxUoiton. 
DELI'GHTSOME,  a.  [from  delight.]  Pleasant; 

delightful.  Grew. 
DELI'GHTSOMELY,  ad.   Pleasantly;  in  a  de- 
lightful manner. 
DELl'GHTSOMENESS,  ».   [from  deligktiom*.} 

Pleasantness;  delightfulness. 
To  DELI'N BATE,  v.  a.    [deJmeo,  Ut.] 
I  To  make  the  first  draught  of  a  thing ;  to  de- 
sign ;  to  sketch, 
a  To  paint ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness  in  pic- 
ture. Brown. 
J  To  describe  to  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner. 

RaUigh. 

DELINEATION,  s.  [deliaeotto,  Ut.]  The  first 
draught  of  a  thing.  Mortimer. 

DELINQUENCY,  s.  [deiiaoemrio,  Ut.]  A 
fault ;  a  failure  in  duty.  Sandyt. 

DELINQUENT,  s.  [delinquent,  Ut.]  An  of- 
fender. Ben  Jonton. 

To  DELI'QUATE,  v.  a.  [deliqueo,  Ut.]  To  melt ; 
to  be  dissolved.  CuaWia. 

DELIQUATION.  i.    [delianatio,  Ut.]  A 


tng  ;  a  dissolving. 
DELPQUIUM,  i.   [Ut.  A  chymical  ternt.)  A 
distillation  by  dissolving  any  calcined  matter, 
by  hanging  it  up  in  moist  cellars,  into  a  Us- 
ivious  humour. 
DELI'RAMENT,  s.  [i 

ing  or  foolish  fancy. 
To  DELI' RATE,  v.  n.    [deUro,  Ul.]   To  dote; 

to  rave  .  to  talk  or  act  idly. 
DELI  RATION,  *.   [deUrulio,  Ut.]  Dotage; 

folly;  madness. 
DELI'RIOUS,  a.  [delirxnt,  Ut.] 


Light-headed  ; 

Swift. 

Alienation  of  mind . 


raving;  doting. 
DEL/'RIVM,  $.  [Ut.] 
dotage. 

To  DELl'VER,  *.  a.  [dilurer,  Fr.] 
I  To  set  free ;  to  release.  Prior. 
Q  To  save ;  to  rescue.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  surrender  ;  to  put  into  one's  hands.  Sam. 
4  To  give ;  to  offer ;  to  present.  Drmden. 
i  To  cast  away ;  to  throw  off.  Pope. 

0  To  disburden  a  woman  of  a  child. 
7  To  speak;  to  tell ;  to 

To  DELl'VER  oner,  ».  a, 

t  To  put  into  another's 

«  To  iive  from  hand  to 
To  DELl'VER  up,  v.  a.  To  surrender. 

S 

DEU'VERANCE,  s.  \d4Uvranc*.  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  freeing  from  captivity,  slavery,  or 
any  oppression  ;  rescue.  Drydrr.. 

«  The  act  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another. 
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DEM 

S  The  act  of  brining  children. 

4  Tlx  ad  of  speaking  |  utterance.  Shakespeare. 
DBLl'VERER, *.  [from  deliver.] 

1  A  «»ef  i  a  rescuer  ;  a  preserver.  "f^"; 

t  A  reUter j  one  that  communtcatet  aomethi  g 

by  *peeeh  or  writing.  Zfoyie. 
DELI 'VERY,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

l  The  act  ofdelivering,  or  giving. 

9  Release ;  rescue}  saving.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  surrender ;  act  of  giving  op.  Clarendon. 

4  Utterances  pronunciation-,  speech.  Hooker, 
i  Uie  of  the  limb*  ;  activity.  If oftr*. 
€  Childbirth.  Isaiah. 

■Stf     Du,chl  "Me&K 

DELPH.  »•  A  tine  sort  of  earthen  w«re.  Swt/l 
DELU'DABLE,  a.   [front  delude.]    LUbfcjQ  M 

To  DELU'DE,  ».  o.  [detado.  Ut.] 

1  To  beguile;  to  cheat ;  todeVeive. 

9To  disappoint ;  to  fiurtrate. 
DELU'DER. «-  [from  oWade.]   A  beguiler ;  a  de- 
ceivet ;  an  importer ;  a  cheat.  GraneiUe. 
Tt  DELVE,  a.  a.  [dW-*.  9«] 

1  To  dag ;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  *pade.  PAtl. 

«Tof»\homi  to»ift.  Shakespeare. 
DELVE,  i.  (from  the  verb.]   A  ditch  ;  a  pit  j  a 
den  ;  a  cave.  Ben  Joiuwa. 

DE'LVER,  i.  [from  ttWre]    A  digger. 
DE'LUGE,  i.  [dclafe,  Fr.J 

1  A  general  Inundation.  Unmet. 

t  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bound*  of  a  river 


3  Any  ridden  and  resirtless  calamity. 
To  DE'LUGE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.^ 
1  To  drowo  j  to  lay  totally  under  water. 


'SORY.  S 
A  GOG  I  E, 
he  rabble. 


To  DEME'NTATB,  v.  «.   [rfeweafo,  Ut.]  To 
make  mad. 

DE MENTATION,  i.  [deaaenteJio,  Ut.]  Making 

mad,  or  franrJck. 
I) EMI. 'KIT,  ».  [deweVile,  Fr.]   The  oppose  to 

merit ;  ill-deserving.  Temple. 
To  DEME'RIT,  v.  a.  Idemeriter,  Fr.]  To  deaerve 

hlame,  or  punishment. 
DEME'RSEO,  a.   [demer«*j«,  Utin.]  Plunged; 


9  To  overwhelm ;  to  cau»e  to  sink. 
DELU'SION. «.  {dtbuio,  Ut.] 
I  A  cheat  j  guile  ;  deceit  ;  treachery. 
9  A  faUe  representation ;  illusion ;  errour ;  a 
chimerical  thought.  ,  rVtor. 

DELl"5lVE.  la.VwL]  Apt  to  deceive  ; 
DELU'SQRY,  |    beguiling  ;  imposing  on.  Wood. 

j.    rJv^yT*-]    A  ring- leader 

South. 

DEM  A' IN.   )».  [doaaerae,  Fr.]  That  land  which 
DEME'AN.   }     a  man  holds  originally  of  him- 
DEM  E'SNE,  j     self.   It  is  sometimes  used  also 
for  a  distinction  between  those  Janda  that  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  In  his  own  hand*,  or  in 
the  hands  of  hia  lessee,  and  such  other  lands 
appertaining  to  the  said  manor  as  belong  to 
free  or  copy  hoi  der».  Phtltp*. 
DEM A'N D.  s.  [demand*,  Fr.] 
I  Claim ;  a  challenging.  Locke. 
•  A  question  ;  an  interrogation. 

3  The  calling  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it. 

Additvn. 

4  (In  law.)  The  asking  of  what  is  doe.  It  hath 
also  a  proper  signification  distinguished  from 
plaint ;  for  all  civil  actions  are  pursued  either 
by  demands  or  plaints,  and  the  pursuer  is  called 
demandant  or  plaintiff.  ifJoanl. 

7»  DEM  A'N  D,  e.  a.  [dewuxnder,  Fr.] 
I  To  claim ;  to  ask  for  with  authority. 
9  To  question  j  to  interrogate. 
DEM  A'N  D  ABLE,  a.  [from  demand.]    That  may 
be  demanded,  requested,  or  asked  Tor.  Bacon. 
DEM  A'N  D  ANT,  •.    (from  demand.]    He  who  is 
tor  or  plaintiff  in  a  real  action.  Coke. 
f  A'N  PER,  »•  [demondeiir,  Ft.] 
i  One  that  requires  a  thing  with  authority. 
9  One  that  asks  a  question. 
3  One  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase 


DEM  K*  RSI  ON,  a.  [drmerrie,  Ut.]  A  drowning. 
DE'MI,  inseparable  parvde.    [dtm-.,  Fr.1  Half; 

as,  demi  god .  that  is,  half  human,  half  divine. 
DE'MI-CANNON  Lowest.      A  great  gun 

carries  a  ball  thirty  pounds  weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON  Ordinary.   A  great  gun 

carries  a  shot  thirty- two  pounds  weight. 
DE'MLCaNNON  of  the  greatttt  $iu.     A  gun 

that  carries  a  ball  of  thirty-six  pounds  weight. 

Wlkius. 

DE'MI  CULVER!  N  of  the  lowest  tiu.  A  gun  that 

carries  a  ball  nine  pounds  weight. 
DE'MI  CULVERIN  Ordinary.   A  gun  that  car- 
ries  a  ball  ten  pounds  eleven  ounce* 


4  A  dunner;  one  that  demands  a  debt. 
DEM E' AN,  «.    [demener,  Fr.]   Mien  ;  presence  | 
carriage.  Speuter. 
To  DEME'AN,  a.  a.  [demeaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  behave ;  to  carry  one**  self.  TiltotJon. 
•  Tntoaen  j  to  debase  ;  to  undervalue.  Shak. 
DEME'ANOUR,  s.  [demener,  Fr.]   Carriage;  be- 
haviour  Clarendon. 
DEMPANS,  or  DEMESNES,  •.  pi.  An  estate  in 


DE'M  I  CULVER1N,  elder  tort.  A 
ries  a  ball  twelve  pounds  eleven 

DE'MI- DEVIL,  i.   Haifa  devil. 

DE'M  I  GOD,  s.  An  hero  partaking  of  divine  na- 
ture} half  a  god.  Pope. 

DEMI-LANCE.*.    A  light  lance.  Dryden. 

DE' MI-MAN,  s.   Halfaman.  Knollrs. 

DE'MI-WOLF,  *.   Haifa  wolf.  Sftakripeore. 

DEMI'SE, «.  [demeltre,  dernt*.  demise,  Fr.]  Death; 
decease.  Sunjt. 

To  DEMI'SE,  v.  a.  [demise,  Fr.]  To  grant  at 
one's  death  ;  to  bequeath, 

DEMISSION,*,  [dmiiik.,  Ut.]  Degradation; 
diminution  of  dignity.  Ljjfclrwnjre. 

DEMI'SSIVE,*  a.  [d*mis*u*.Ut.]  Humble. 


To  DEMIT,  v.  a.  rdemlito,  Ut.]  To  depress;  to 
hang  down ;  to  let  fall.  Brown. 

DEMOCRACY.*.  [<Vo.sc.lus.]  A  form  of  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  sovereign  power  ia 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people.  Temple. 

DE'MOCRAT.*       I  *.    (from  democracy.]  A 

DEMOCRATIST,*  j    friend  to  popular  Rovern- 

ment.  ,    „  * 

DEM  OCR  ATI  CAL,*  a.  [from  democracy.]  Per- 
mining  to  a  popular  government )  popular. 

Brow . 

DEMOCRATICALLY,*  ad.   In  a  democratic^ 

ToDEMO-LlSH.a.fl.    [dAnoiir,  Fr.]  Jo  throw 

down  buildings ;  to  rate  ;  to  destroy.  Txllotson. 
DEMOLISH  ER,  «.    (from  demolish^    One  that 

throws  down  buildings ;  a  destroyer. 
DEMOLITION,  *.  (from  demoli**.)   The  act  of 

overthrowing  buildings;  destruction.  Swtft. 
DE'MON,  *.   [oVemon,  Ut.]   A  apirit,  generally 

an  evil  spirit }  a  devil.  Prior. 

DEMONI'ACAUU  rfrom demon.] 
DEMO'MACK.   ]»•  Ltmm  <umou- 1 
l  Belonging  to  the  devil ;  devilish.  Mdton 
a  Influenced  by  the  devil.  Milton. 

-from  the  adjective.]  One 
Bentiey. 
Milton. 
]  The 

The 


DEMO'MACK,  *.  [froi 
possessed  by  the  devil. 
DEMCNIAN,  a.  Devili 


DEMONCCRACY, «. 

power  of  the  devil. 
DEMONO'LATRY.  *.  [I 

worship  of  the  devil. 
DEMONO'LOGY,  *.   [fc«M»»»  and 

course  of  the  nature  of  devil*. 
DEMONSTRABLE,  a.    [demons (raosiu,  Utin.] 
That  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or  con- 
t^ic,ion,tU«an.ybem«ieevidem^k 

DEMONSTRABLY,  ad.     In  *uch  a  manner 
as  admits  of  certain  proof}  evidentlv^^^ 

To  DEMONSTRATE,  v.  a.  [oVmonslro,  Ut  ]  To 
prove  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 

DEMONSTRATION,  ft,  [oVmosulrolte,  Ut.] 
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DEN 

I  The  h ighcn  degree  of  deduciMe  or  argusnental 

evidence.  Hooker . 

ft  Indubitable  evidence  of  the  seme*  or  reason. 
DEMONSTRATIVE,  o.  [demomtratunu,  bun.] 
1  Hiving  the  power  of  demonstration ;  invinci- 
bly conduit  vc ;  certain.  Hooker. 
ft  Having  the  power  of  expressing  clearly.  Dry. 
S  That  which  shows !  as,  drmonttrativt  pronouns. 
DEMONSTRATIVELY,  ad. 
I  With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted. 

South. 

«  Clearly ;  plainly ;  with  certain  knowledge. 

Brown. 

DEMONSTRATOR,  *.  [from  demonstrate.]  One 

that  proves  ;  one  that  teaches. 
DEMONSTRATORY,  o.     [from  demonttrate.] 

Having  the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 
DEM  U'l.CENT,  a.  [demuicen*,  Lat.]  Softening  . 


mollifying  i  assuasivr. 
To  DEMU'R,  e.  n.  ' 


Fr. 


Spenter. 

Swift. 

To  look 


i  To  delay  a  process  in  law  by  doubts  and^objec- 

s  To  pause  in  uncertainty ;  to  suspend  determi- 
nation. Hay*aTd. 
S  To  doubt  |  to  have  scruples.  Bentley. 
To  DEMl'R,  v.  a.    To  doubt  of.  AMton. 
DKMl'H,  s.   [from  the  verb.]   Doubt  j  heslta 

lion  ;  suspense  of  opinion. 
DEMI"  RE,  d.  [det  marurt,  Kr.J 
i  Sober  i  decent, 
ft  Grave ;  affectedly  modest. 
To  DEMU'KE.  c.  «."  [from  the  noun 

with  an  affected  modesty. 
DEMU'RELY,  ad.  [from  deavure.] 
l  With  affected  modesty  ;  solemnly 
1  So  1 1  m  n  1  y 

DEM  IJ' REN  ESS,*,  [from  oVmarr  ] 
l  Modesty,  soberness;  gravity  of  aspect, 
ft  Affected  modesty ;  pretended  gravity. 
DEMU'RRAGE,  s.  [from  dmar.]    An  allowance 
made  to  masters  of  ships,  for  their  stay  in  a 
port  beyond  the  time  appointed. 
DEMU'RRER,  «.  [drawer,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  pause 

■port  a  point  of  difficulty  in  an  action. 
DEN,  s.  [dm,  Sax.] 
I  A  cavern  or  hollow  running  with  a  small  obli- 
quity under  ground.  Hookrr. 
ft  The  cave  of  a  wild  beast.  Dryden. 
S  Dew,  in  a  local  name,  may  signify  either  a  val- 
ley or  a  woody  ptace.  ©tosc*. 
DENA'Y,  s.    Denial ;  refusal.  SfcaJrefpeore. 
DL'N  D KITES.*  «.  (In  natural  history.)  A  stone, 
the  veins  of  which  appear  like  trees.  Ath. 
DENDROLOGY.*.  {UAfn  and  Xoyor.]  The  na- 
tural history  of  trees. 
DEN  TABLE,  o.  [from  dray .]   That  may  be  de- 
nied.  Brown. 
DEN  TAL,  «.  [from  dray.] 
I  Negation ;  the  contrary  to  confession.  Sidney, 
ft  Refusal  i  the  contrary  to  grant.  Shaketptare. 
3  Abjuration  ;  contrary  to  acknowledgment  of 

adherence. 
DENI'ER,  *.  [ffomdray.] 
I  A  contradictor ,  an  opponent, 
ft  A  disowner ;  one  that  does  not  own  or  ackuow- 
ledge.  South. 
3  A  refuser .  one  that  refuses.       A'tRf  Ckarltt. 
DENI'ER,  s.    [dcsMrrttts,  Lat.]   A  small  denomi- 
nation of  French  money.  Shakeipeare. 
To  DE'NIGRATE,      e.   [oVnigro,  Latin.1  To 
blacken ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 
DENIGRATION,  s.  [denigraiio,  Lat.]   A  Mack. 

ening  •,  or  making  black.  Boyle. 
DENIZATION,  s.  [from  deaiien.]   The  act  of 
enfranchising,  or  making  free.  Danes. 
DE'NIZEN.l*.  [dinatddyn,  Welsh,  a  man  of 
DE'NISON,  f    the  city.]   A  freeman;  one  en- 


To  DE'NIZFN,  e  a.   /from  the  noun. j   To  eu- 
franchise;  to  make  tree.  Donne. 
DEN OM IN  ABLE,  a.  [denomAno,  Ut.]  That  may 
be  named  or  denoted.  Brown. 
To  DENOMINATE,  a.  a.   [Jtmtmino,  Lat  ]  To 
name  ;  to  give  a  name  to.  Hammond. 

,]  A 


DENOMINATION,  *.  [i 
name  given  to  a  thing. 


DEP 

DENOMINATIVE,  a.  [from  denominate.) 
t  That  gives  a  name ;  that  confers  a  distinct  ap- 
pellation, 

ft  That  obtains  a  distinct  appellation.  Cocker. 
DENOMINATOR,  *.   [from  demmtnaU.i  The 

•giver  of  a  name.  Brown. 
DENOMINATOR  of  a  Fraction,  is  the  number 

below  the  line,  showing  the  nature  and  quality 

of  the  parts  which  any  intrger  it 

be  divided  into. 
DENOTATION,*,  [demotatw,  Ut.]  The. 

denoting. 

To  DENOTE,  v.  a.   [denoto,  Lat.]   To  mark  ;  to 

be  a  sign  oft  to  betoken  ;  to  show  hy  signs. 
To  DENOU'NCB,  v.  a.  [denuncio,  Lat.J 
I  To  threaten  by  proclamation.  Mtiton. 
ft  To  threaten  by  some  outward  sign  or  expres- 
sion. Drjdru. 
3  To  give  information  against.  Wiffe. 
DENOUNCEMENT,  s.   [from  dewance.]  The 
act  of  proclaiming  any  menace.  Brown. 
DENOU'NCER,  i.    [from  denounce.]    One  that 
declares  some  menace.  Dryden. 
DENSE,  a.  [dentin.  Ut.]    Close  ;  compact ;  ap- 
proaching to  solidity.  Locke. 
DE'NSITY,  i.  [densitas,  Est.]    Closeness ;  com- 
pactness; close  adhesion  of  parts.      Sex-ton . 
DE'NTAL,  a.  [deutalii,  Ut.1 
l  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  teeth, 
ft  (In  grammar.)  Pronounced  principally  by  the 
agency  of  the  teeth.  Holder. 
DE'NTAL,  *.    A  small  shellfish.  Woodward. 
DESTE1  LLI,  «.  ritat.1    Modillons.  Spectator. 
DENT1CULATI0N,  t.  [deatica/at**,  Ut.] 

state  of  being  set  with  small  teeth. 
DENTTCULATED,  a. 

with  small  teeth. 
DE'NTIFRICE,  *.  [dmt  and  frico,  Ut.]   A  pow- 
der made  to  scour  the  teeth.  Hen  Jotuau. 
To  DENTl'SE,  e.  a.  [denteter,  Fr.]   To  have  the 
teeth  renewed.  Boron. 
DE'NTIST,*  t.  [dent,  Ut.]   A  surgeon  who  con- 
fines his  practice  to  the  teeth.  Berdmore. 
DENTITION,*,  (dratitio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  breeding  the  teeth, 
ft  The  time  at  which  children's  teeth  are  bred. 
To  DENU'DATE,  v. «.  [deuudo,  Ut.]  To  divert  ; 

to  strip ;  to  lay  naked.  Decay  nf  Piety. 

DENUDATION,  *,  [from  ecaudate.]   The  act  of 

stripping,  or  making  naked. 
To  DENU'DE,  r.  a.   [denudo,  Ut.]   To  strip ;  to 
make  naked  i  to  divest.  Clarendon. 
DENUNCIATION,  *.  [drnaarioito,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  a  threat  j 
rvaru. 


[dentxculatut,  Ut.]  Set 


of  denouncing ;  tbe 
a  publick  menace. 
DENUNCIATOR. «.  [deaaacie,  Ut.] 
1  He  that  proclaims  any  threat 
«  He  that  lays  an  Inform 


AyUffe. 

To  DENY',  e.  a.  [denier,  Fr.l 

1  To  contradict ;  not  to  confess. 

2  To  refuse ;  not  to  grant. 

3  To  abnegate ;  to  disown. 

4  To  renounce:  to  disregard. 
To  DEOBSTRU'CT.  v.  a.    [deobttruo,  Ut.]  To 

clear  from  impediment*.  More. 
DEOBSTRUENT,  *.  (<feoo*tranu,  Ut.]  A  medi- 
cine that  has  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 

Jr  but  knot. 

DE'ODAND,  s.  [Deo  dandun,  Latin.]  A  thing 
given  or  forfeited  to  God  for  the  pacifying  his 
wrath,  in  case  of  any  misfortunes,  by  which 
any  christian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without 
the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature.  CoxfeU. 

To  DEOPPILATB,  v.  a.  [de  and  oppilo,  Utin.] 
To  deobstruct  j  to  clear  a  passage. 

DEOPPILA'TION,  *.  ffrom  deoppiluit.]  The  net 
of  clearing  obstruct  tons.  Brown. 

DEOPPILATIVE.  u.  [from  deopotoie.]  Deob- 
struent.  Harvey. 

DEOSCULATION,  ».  [droscaiotio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  kissing.  St 

To  DEPA'INT,  v.  a.  [depeindre,  Fr.] 
I  To  picture ;  to  describe  by  colours, 
ft  To  describe. 

To  DEPA'RT,  r.  n.  [drperl.  Fr.] 
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DEP 


DEP 


l  To  go  away  from  a  place. 
9  To  desist  from  a  practice.  A'ing t. 

9  To  be  lost ;  to  periab.  Esdro*. 

4  To  desert  j  to  revolt  ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  aposta- 
tixe.  /wioA. 

5  To  desist  from  a  resolution  or  opinion.  Clam. 

6  To  die ;  to  leave  the  world.  Luke. 
To  DEPA'RT,  ».  a.    To  quit  j  to  leave ;  to  retire 

from  :  not  in  use. 
To  DEPA'RT,  r.  a.  Tpartir,  Fr.] 

separate  :  a  chymical  term. 
DEPA'RT,  t.  [depart,  Fr.] 
I  Tbe  act  of  going  away, 
a  Death. 


Ben  Jonson. 
To  divide ;  to 


Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare. 
S  (With  chyraists.)   An  operation  to  named  be- 
cause the  particles  of  filter  are  departed  or  di- 


DEPVRTE"" 


One  that  refines 


H,  i.  [from  depart.] 
paration. 

T,  i.  [ddpartement,  Fr.]  Separate 
allotment ;  province  or  bos  in  est  assigned  to  a 


] 


particular  person. 
DEPARTURE.*, 
t  A  fning  away. 
1  Death  -.decease  ,  tbe 

state  of  existence. 
S  A  forsaking ;  an  abandoning. 
DEPA'sCENt,  o.  [depateens,  Let.] 


Arbuthnoi. 

Additcm. 
present 
Sidney. 
TtUotwn. 
Feeding. 

To  DEPA'STURE,  v.  'a.   [depaMor'Ut.]   To  eat 
up  ;  to  rontume  by  feeding  upon  it.  Spenser. 
To  DEP  A  U'PER  ATE,  v.  a.  [depauperc,  Ut.]  To 
to  impoveriih.  Arbuthmot. 
E,  a.     [depecto,  Latin.]    Tough ; 
clammy:  tenacious.  Bacon. 
ToDEPE'INCT,  t.  a.    [depeindre,  Fr.]   To  de- 
paint  ;  to  describe  in  colours. 
To  DEPE'ND,  »  n.  [dependeo,  Lat.] 
i  To  hang  from.  Dryden. 
9  To  be  in  a  state  influenced  by  tome  external 
cause.  Pacvn. 

3  To  be  in  a  state  of  dependence.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  be  connected  with  any  thing.  Rogers. 
&  To  be  in  suspense.  Bacon . 
6  To  depend  upon.  To  rely  on ;  to  trust  Jo ;  to  be 

l^ND^CY,}'Cfro,n<te^,,d'3 
I  Tjir-  state  of  hanging  down  from  a  supporter. 
«  Something  hanging  upon  another.  Dryden. 

3  Concatenation  ;  connexion ;  relation  or  one 
thing  to  another.  Ijocke. 

4  State  of  being  at  the  disposal  or  under  the  so- 
vereignty of  another.  Txllotton. 

s  The  things  or  persons  of  which  any  man  has 
the  dominion  or  disposal.  Bacon. 
0  Reliance}  trust;  confidence.  Hooker. 
ID  ANT,  a.  [from  depend.]   In  tbe  power 


»E'NDANT,».  [from  depend.]  Oi 
>  subjection,  or  at  the  discretion 
retainer. 


One  who  lives 


DEPE'NDENCE.l  .  rAM^^  ...  , 

DEPENDENCY,  J  ta*P***eo' 
l  A  thing  or  person  at  the  disposal  or  discretion 
of  another.  Collier. 

t  State  of  being  subordinate,  or  subject.  Bacon. 

3 That  which  is  not  principal;  that  which  is 
subordinate.  Burnet. 
4  Concatenation  ;  connexion.  Shakespeare. 
3  Relation  of  any  thing  to  another.  Bumtt. 

i  Trust;  reliance;  confidence.  Srii/ing/teet. 

DEPE'NDENT,  a.  [dependent,  Lat.]  Hanging 
down.  Peat  ham. 

DEPENDENT,  t.  [dependent,  Lat.]  One  subor- 
dinate. Rogers. 

DEPE'N  DER.  t.  [from  depend.]  One  that  reposes 
on  the  kindness  of  another.  Shakespeare. 

DEPERD1TION,  i.  [deperdilt,  Lat.]  Loss;  de- 
struction. Broken. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION.  *.  [from  dephlegm.)  An 
operation  whkb  takes  away  from  the  phlegm 
any  spirituous  fluid  by  repeated  distillation. 
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DEPHLE'GMEDN KSS,  s.  [from  i 
quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 

To  DEPl'CT,  v.  a.  [deptsgo,  depictum,  Lat.] 
I  To  paint ;  to  portray.  Taylor. 

a  To  describe  ;  to  represent  an  action  to  the 
mind.  Pel  ton. 

DEPI'LATORY,  s.    [de  and  pilus,  Lat.]    An  ap- 
plication used  to  take  away  hair. 

DEPl'LOUS,  a.    [de  and pUns,  Lat.]  Without 
hair.  Broun. 

DEPLANTATION,  s.  [deplanlo,  Lat.]   The  act 
of  taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 

DEPLETION,  s.  [deptro,  depletus,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  emptying. 

DEPLORABLE,  a.  [deploro,  Lot] 
I  Lamentable:  dismal 
serable;  hopeless.  Clarendon. 

9  Contemptible ;  despicable :  as,  deplorable  non- 
sense. 

DEPLORABLE N ESS,  «.  [from  dep/oraWe.]  The 

state  of  being  deplorable ;  misery. 
DEPLORABLY,  ad.  [from  deplorable.]  Lament. 

ably;  miserably.  Soutk. 
DEPLORATE,  a.    [deploratus,  Lat.]  Lamenta- 

ble;  hopeless.  L*  Estrange. 

DEPLORATION,  s.  [from  deplore.]   The  act  of 

deploring,  or  of  lamenting. 
To  DEPLORE.  W.  a.  [deploro,  Ut.]   To  lament ; 

to  I "  wul  »  to  mourn.  Dryden. 
DEPLORER,  i.  [from  deplore.]    A  lamenter  ;  a 

mourner. 

DEPLUMATION,  ».  [deplumatio,  Ut.] 
I  A  pluming,  or  plucking  off  the  feathers. 
9  (In  surgery.)  A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accom- 
panied with  the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eye- 
brows. Philips. 
To  DEPLU'ME,  *.  a.    [de  and  pfanaa,  Ut.]  Te 

strip  of  its  feathers. 
To  DEPONE,  r.  a.   [depemo,  Ut.] 
I  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  security. 
9.  To  risk  upon  the  success  of  an  i 


DEPONENT,  s.  [depone,  Ut.] 
I  One  that  deposes  his  testimony  in  a 

justice ;  an  evidence  ;  a  witness. 
9  lln  grammar.)  8uch  verbs  as  have  l 

voice  are  cal led  deponents.  dark*. 
To  DEPOPULATE,  r.  a.  [depopulor,  Latin]  To 
unpeople  t  to  lay  waste.  Bacon. 
DEPOPULATE,*  r .  a.    To  become  dispeopled. 

Goldsmith . 

DEPOPULATION, ».  [from  depopulate.]  The 

act  of  unpeopling;  havock  ;  waste.  Milton. 
DEPOPULATOR,  «.  [from  depopulate.]    A  dis- 

peopler :  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
To  DEPORT,  •.  «.  [exporter,  Fr.]  To  carry  ;  to 

demean  i  to  behave. 
DEPORT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

havlour. 

DEPORTATION,  s.  rdeportatio,  Ut.] 
I  Transportation  ;  exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the 
dominion. 

9  Exile  in  general.  Aylijfe. 
DEPORTMENT,  t.  [deportemeat,  Fr.) 
1  Conduct;  management.  Wot  ton. 

9  Demeanour,  behaviour.  Swift. 
To  DEPOSE,  e.  a.  [depomo,  Ut.] 
1  To  lay  down ;  to  lodge ;  to  let  fal».  Woodward. 
9  To  degrade  from  a  high  station.  Dryden 
S  To  take  away ;  to  divest.  SAoAespeare. 
4  To  give  testimony ;  to  attest. 
J  To  examine  any  one  on  his  oath. 
7b  DE  FOSE,  v.  n.  To  bear  witness. 
DEPOSITARY,  s.  [depositarisu,  Ut.]  One  with 
Is 


whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 
To  DEPOSITE,  v.  a.  [depotitum,  Ut.] 
I  To  lay  ap ;  to  lodge  in  any  place. 
9  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge,  or  security. 
9  To  place  at  interest.  Sprat . 

4  To  lay  aside.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

DEPOSITE,  s.  [depomitnm,  Ut.] 
l  Any  thing  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of 

another. 
9  A  pledge  i  a  thing  given  as  a  i 
3  The  state  of  a  thing  pledged. 
DEPOSITION,*. 
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dianity. 

i.J    The  place 


0 


Additon. 


Hooker. 
]  Corrup- 
Hammond. 
A  vitiated 


A  corrupter 


DEP 

I  The  act  of 

•  The  act  of  degrading 
DEPOSITORY,  i.  [from 

where  any  thing  U  lodged. 
DEPRAVATION,  t.  [depravatto, 
1  The  act  of  making  any  thing  bad.  Sw\ft. 
'j  Degeneracy  ,  depravity.  south. 
9  Defamation :  not  in  uae.  Skaketpeare. 
To  DEPRA'VE,  v  a.  [depravo,  tat.]  To  vitiate 

to  corrupt;  to  contaminate. 
DEPRA'VEDNESS,  s.  [from 
tion  ;  taint ,  vitiated  itate. 
DEPRA'VEMENT, «. 

state;  corruption. 
DEPRA'VER,  t.  [from  deprave.} 
DEFRA'VITY,  s.  [from  deprave.) 
To  DE'PRECATE, ».  a. 
i  1  ©  beg  off  j  to  pray  deliverance 
9  To  Implore  mercy  of:  not  proper. 
DEPRECATION,  a.  [drprecatxo,  Lot.] 
against  evil. 

DEPRECATIVE,  \a.  [from  deprecate.)  That 
DE'  PRECATORY,  j    serves  to  deprecate  j  a  polo- 
get  ick.  Bacon. 
DEPRECATOR,  «.  [deprecator,  Lat.]   One  that 

averts  evil  by  petition. 
To  DEPRE'CIATE,  \    „   ta~~«~~  i„i 
To  DEPRET1  ATE,  I*      Vdepretwre,  La*] 

i  To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price. 
9  To  undervalue. 

To  OK.' PREDATE,  v.  «.  [deprador,  Ut.] 

I  To  rob  ;  to  pillage. 

9  To  spoil ;  to  devour.  Bacon. 
DEPREDATION,  ».  [depradatio,  Lat.] 

1  A  robbing  ;  a  spoiling.  Hayuxrd. 

2  Voracity  ;  waste.  Bacon. 
DEPREDATOR,  s.  [depredator,  Lat.]  A  robber) 

a  devoorer.  Baron. 
To  DEPREHEWD,  e.  m.  {deprekendo,  Ut.l 

t  To  catch  one  ;  to  take  unawares.  Hooker. 

9  To  discover ;  to  find  out  •  thing.  Bacon. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.  [from  deprehend.] 

I  That  may  be  caught. 

9  Tli.it  mav  be  understood  or  discovered. 

S^SSS^SSSSSt*T d,iCovered- 

I  Capahleness  of  being  caught. 

9  Ititclligibleness  j  easiness  to  be  understood . 
DEPREHE'NSION, «.  [deprekentxo,  Ut.] 

I  A  catching  or  taking  unaware*. 

v  A  discovery. 
To  DEPRE'SS,  r.  a.  Tfrom 

1  To  ores*  or  thrust  down. 

S  To  let  fall ;  to  let  down. 

3  To  humble :  to  deject ;  to  sink. 
DEPRE'SS  I  ON.  •.  [deprewio,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  pressing  down. 
9  The  sinking  or  falling  in 

3  Hie  act  of  humbling  ; 
DEPRESSION  ojan 

bringing  It  into ' 
by  division. 

DEPRESSION  >Ja  Sua-  (with astronomers)  is  the 

distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon  below. 
DEPRESSOR,  ft  [depreuor,  Lat.]  He  that  keeps, 

or  presses  down. 
DETRIMENT,  a.  [detriment,  Ut.]  That  presses 
or  polls  downward.  Derham. 
DEPRIVATION,  ».  [from  de  and  prwetio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  depriving,  or  taking  away  from. 
1  The  state  of  losing.  Bentley. 
To  DEPRI'VE,  r.e,  [from  de  and  prwo,  Ut.] 
i  To  bereave  one  of  a  thing.  Clorewdoii. 
9  To  hinder ,  to  debar  from.  Dryden . 

*  To  release  j  to  free  from.  Spenter. 

4  To  put  out  of  any  office.  Bacon. 
DEPTH,  ».  [from  deep,  of  diep,  Dutch.] 

I  Deepness  ,  the  measure  of  any  thing  from  the 
surface  downward.  Bacon. 
9  Deep  place  j  not  a  shoal.  Drgdcn. 

3  The  abyss ,  a  gulf  of  infinite  profunditj^^ 

4  The  middle  or  height  of  a  season  :  applied 
commonly  to  winter. 

s  Abatruseneas ;  obscurity. 

IT2 


Ut.] 


tVotton. 
Boyle. 
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)  is  the 
simple  terms 
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To  DE'PTH EN,  v.  a.  [diepen,  Dutch.]  To  < 

or  make  deeper. 
To  DEPU'CELATE,  r.  a.  raVpawisT.  Fr.]  To  de- 
flour  ;  to  bereave  of  virginity. 
DEPU'LSION,  ».  [depaisio,  Ut.]    A  beating  or 

thrusting  away. 
DEPU'LSORY,  a.  [from  depuUnt,  Ut.]  Putting 

away:  averting. 
To  DE'PURATE,  t.  a.  [depurer,  Fr.]   To  purify; 

to  cleanse.  Boyle. 
DE'P URATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
l  Cleansed  ,  freed  from  dregs. 
Si  Pure  |  not  contaminated.  GlanvilU. 
DEPURATION,  t.  [depuratio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  separating  the  pure  from  the  impure 
part  of  any  thine.  Boyle, 
9  The  cleansing  of  s  wound  from  its  matter. 
To  DEPU'RR,  «.  a.  [depurer,  Fr.] 
I  To  free  from  impurities. 

9  To  purge.  ^  Kalexgh. 

DEPUTATION,  i.  [deputation.  Fr.] 

y  with  a 


South. 

To  send  with 
one  to 


St. 


I  The  act  of  deputing, 

special  commission. 
9  Vicegerency. 

To  DEPUTE,  v.  «.  [deputer,  Fr.] 
a  special  commission ;  to  i 
transact  instead  of  another. 
DE*PUTY,  s.  [depute.  Fr.  froa 
l  A  lieutenant  $  a  viceroy. 
9  One  that  transacts  business  for  another. 
To  DEQU  A'NTITATE,  v.  a.  [from  de  and 
(i(as.  Ut.]   To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 
DEE,  in  the  beginning  of  names  of  places,  is 
derived  from  deor,  a  wild  beast,  unless  the 
place  stands  upon  a  river;  then  from  the  Bri- 
tish dar,  i.  e.  water.  v  Giboon. 
To  DERA'CINATE,  v.  a.  [derojeiner,  Fr.]  To 

pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots.  Si 
To  DERA'IGN, )».  a.  [ 
To  D ERA' IN,    I  Ut.] 
I  To  prove;  to  justify. 
«  To  disorder  ;  to  turn  out  of  course. 
DERA'IONMENT,  s.  [from  drrmga.] 
I  The  act  of  deraigning  or  proving. 
9  A  disordering  or  turning  out  of  co 
3  A  discharge  of  profession  ;  a  departure  oat  of 
religion.  Blount. 
To  DERA'NGE,*  *.  [deraafer,  Fr.]   To  disorder ; 
displace  ,  disarrange ;  unsettle ;  ruffle  ,  disturb; 
confuse ;  discompose ;  dejaign  ;  put  out  of  place, 
or  order  •,  to  rufBe,  or  discompose  the  mind. 

Perry. 

DERA'NGEMENT,*  s.   Want  of  regular  dispo- 
sition ;  disorder;  mental  perturbation.  Perry. 

DBRA'Y,  s.  [from  defrayer,  Fr.]    Tumult;  dis- 
order; noise. 

To  DERE,  r.  a.  [derian,  Sax.]  To  hurt.  Spenoer. 

DERELI'CTION,  s.  [dereftefso,  Ut.]   An  utter 
forsaking  or  leaving.  Hooker. 

DERELI  CTS,  i.  pi.  (In  law.)   Goods  wilfully 
thrown  away,  or  relinquished. 

To  DERI'DB,  t .  a.  [deHdeo,  Ut.]   To  laugh  at ; 
to  mock  ;  to  turn  to  ridicule.  Titlotton. 

DERI' DER,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  mocker; 
scoffer. 

DERl'SION,  S.  [drrino,  Ut.l 

I  or  laughing  at 
a  laughi 


I  The  act  of  deriding  or  laughing  at.  AM 
9  Contempt ;  scorn  ;  a  laughing  stock.  Milton. 
)ERI'3IVfe,  a.£from  deride.)  Blocking;  scoffing. 

[rferisoriaa,  Ut.]  Mocking; 


DERISORY,  a. 
ridiculing. 

DERI'VABLE,  a.  [from  dent*.]    Attainable  by 
right  of  descent  or  derivation.  South. 
DERIVATION,     [deriratfo,  Ut.] 
l  A  draining  of  water.  Burnet. 
9  (In  grammar.)  The  tracing  of  a  word  from 
its  original.  Locke. 

3  The  transmission  of  any  thing  from  its  source. 

Hole. 

4  (In  medicine.)  The  drawing  of  a  humour  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  Witemau. 

DERIVATIVE,  a.  [dernxuiv»i,  Ut.]  Derived 
or  taken  from  another.  Hale. 

DERIVATIVE,  t.  [from  the  adjective.] 
thing  or  word  derived  from  another. 
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DERIVATIVELY,  arf.  [from  derivative.}    In  a 

derivative  manner. 
To  DERI'VE,  v.  a.  [from  derm,  Ut.] 
I  To  tarn  the  course  of  water.  South. 
1  To  deduce,  as  from  a  principle.  Boyle. 
3  Tocommunicate  to  another,  as  from  the  origin 

Hooker 

transmission.  South. 


to  by 


i 


7  To  trace  a  word  fi 
To  DERI'VE,  r. «. 

I  To  come  from ,  to  owe  its  origin.  Prior. 

8  To  descend  from.  Shakespeare. 
DERJ'VER,  s.  (from  dm**.]    One  that  draws  or 

fetches,  as  from  the  original.  ' 
DERN.  a.  [demrn.  Sax.]  Obsolete. 

1  Sad>  solitary. 

2  Barbarous;  cruel. 

DEMNIPR.  a.  [Fr.]   Last.  Jylije. 
T*>  DE'ROGATE.  e.a.  [derogo.  Lat.) 
I  To  do  an  act  contrary  to  a  law  or  custom,  to 

s  To  lessen  the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing  i  to 

disparage. 
Tv  DE'ROGATE,  t.  a. 

l  To  detract,  to  lessen  reputation.  Hooker. 
9.  To  degenerate ;  to  act  beneath  one's  rank. 
DE'ROGATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Degraded: 
lessened  in  value.  Skakerpeisre. 
DE'ROGATELY,*  ad.  [from  derojete.]  With 
derogation.  Skuketpeare. 
DEROGATION,  s.  [derogatio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining  a  former 


Mi 


t  The  act  of  lesseoing  or  taking  away  the  honour 
of  *ny  person  or  thing.  Hooker. 
DEROGATIVE,  a.  [derofarivus,  Lat.]  Detract- 
ing; lessening  the  honour  of.  Brovn 
DERO'GATORlLY,  ad.  [from  derogatory.]    In  a 

detracting  manner. 
DEROGATOKINESS,  i.  [from  derogatory.]  The 

act  ■  <  derogating. 
DEROGATORY,  a.  [</erogatorias,  Lat.]  That 
lessens  the  honour  of.  Brvion. 
DE'RVIS,  [dervit.  Fr.]    A  Tuikish  priest, 

.DER'VISE,*  \   or  monk.  Suiwryi. 
DE'SCANT,  s.  [disconto.  Italian.] 
I  A  »ong  or  tunc  composed  in  parU.  Milton. 
SA  discourse ;  a  deputation;   a  disquisition 

branched  out  into  several  heads. 
Tt>  DE'SCANT,  r.  a. 
I  To  siog  In  parts. 

2 To  discourse  at  large;  to  make  speeches :  in 
censure  or  contempt.  Milton. 

To  DESCEND,  v.  «.  [desceado,  Lat.] 

l  To  come  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  to 
fell;  to  sink.  Matthew. 

tTo  come  suddenly:  to  fall  upon  as  from  an 
eminence.  Pope. 

3  To  make  an  invasion.  Dryden. 

4  To  proceed  as  from  an  original.  Collier. 

5  To  fall  in  order  of  inheritance  to  a  successor. 

Locke. 

6  To  extend  a  discourse  from  general  to  particu- 
lar consideration.  D<cay  of  Piety. 

To  DESCEND,  v.a.  To  walk  downward  upon  any 
place.  Afiiton . 

DESCENDANT,  i.  [descendant,  Fr.]  The  off. 
spring  of  an  ancestor.  Bacon. 

D ESC EN DENT,  a.  [detcendrmj,  Lat.] 

1  Falling :  sinking  ■,  coming  down.  Ray. 
»  Froceeding  from  another,  as  an  original  or  an- 
cestor, i'ope. 

DESCEN  DIBLE,  o.  [from  descend.] 
t  Such  as  may  be  descended. 

2  Transmissible  byjnhenunce.  Hale. 
DESCE'NSIUN ,  s.  [descmsio,  Ut.] 

l  The  act  of  falling  or  sinking  ,  descent 
f  A  declension  s  a  degradation.  Ska 
I  (In  astronomy  .)  Right  descensus  is  the  arch  of 
the  equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign  or 
below  the  horizon  of  a  direct  sphere. 

is  the  arch  of  the  equator, 
I7» 
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which  descends  with  the  sign  below  the  hori. 

ton  of  an  oblique  sphere. 
DE5CENSIONAL,  a.  {'romdrsceajion  ]  Relsting 

to  descent. 
DESCENT,  s.  [dsxrntas,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 

place.  *     Black  more. 

«  Progress  downward.  Locke. 

3  Obliquity  ;  inclination.  Woodward. 

4  Lowest  place.  Skakeipeare. 

5  Invasion;  hostile  entrance.  Clare  ndo* . 

0  Transmission  of  any  thing  by  succession  and 
inheritance.  Locke. 

7  The  state  of  proceedings  from  an  original  or 
progenitor.  ^Uer6«r». 

8  Birth  ;  extraction  ;  proceas  of  lineage. 

Shakeepemre. 

9 Offspring;  inheritor.  Milton. 
10  A  single  step  in  the  scale  of  genealogy  ,  a  g< 
neration. 

1 1  A  rank  in  the  scale  of  subordinst ... 
To  DESCRl'BE.  r.«.  [descrtbo,  Ut.) 

1  To  delineate  ;  to  mark  out  :  as,  a 
about  the  head  describee  a  circle. 

ft  To  mark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  its 

froperties.  Watte. 
b  distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisions. 

sjoihue . 

4  To  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

DESCRI'BENT.a  a.  [from describe.]  Describing  * 
marking  out  by  its  motion.  A'k. 

DESCRl'BER,  •.  [from  desert!*.]  He  that  de- 
scribes. Brown. 

DESCRl'ER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  discoverer ; 
adetecier.  Crahav. 


DESCRIPTION,*,  [deampt, 
1  The  act  of  delineating  any 


in  which  any 


or  thing  by 
thing  is 


thine  is 
Urydea. 
Watts. 


perceptible  prop 
a  The  sentence  or 
described. 

3  A  lax  definition. 

4  The  qualities  expressed  in  a 


To  DESCRY',  a.  a.  [dtscrxer,  Fr.] 
l  To  give  notice  of  any  thing 

cuvered :  obsolete, 
ft  To  spy  out .  to  examine  at  a  distance.  Skak. 

3  To  detect ;  to  find  out  any  thing  concealed. 

Wot  to*. 

4  To  discover}  to  perceive  by  the  eye;  to  ace 
any  thing  distant  or  obscure.  Prior. 

DESCRY',  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Discovery  ;  thing; 
discovered.  /  Shakespeare. 

To  DE'SECRATE,  v.  a.  [desecro,  Ut.]  to  d.- 
vert  from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing  is 
consecrated.  Salmon. 

DESECRATION,  s.  [from  de«ecr«u.]  The  abo- 
lition of  consecration. 

DE'SERT,  *.  [drssrrnm,  Ut.]  A  wilderness  ;  so- 
litude; waste  country.  Shakespeare. 

DE'SERT,  a.  [desrrMu,  Ut.]  Wild;  waste;  so- 
litary ;  uninhabited.  Locke. 

To  DESE'RT.  v.  a.  [deserter.  Fr.] 
1  To  forsake ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  quit  meanly 

or  treacherously. 
« To  leave;  to  abandon. 

DESE'RT,  *.  [from- 
I  Qualities  or  conduct  o   ^  1  :  * 
rewards  or 
demerit. 

8  Proportional  merit ;  claim  to  reward. 
3  Excellence  t  right  to  reward ;  virtue. 
DESE'RTEK,  i.  [from  desert.) 
1  He  that  has  forsaken  his  cause  or  bis  post. 

Dry  den. 

8  He  that  leaves  the  army  in  which  he  was  en- 
listed. Decay  o/  Piety. 

3  He  that  forsakes  snotber.  Pope. 
DESE'RTION,  s.  [from  desert.] 

l  The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning  a  i 
post. 

8  (In  theology.)  Spiritual 

opinion  that  grace  is  withdi 
DESE'RTLESS.  a.  [from  desert.]  Without  merit ; 

without  claim  to  favour. 
To  DESERVE,  r.a.  [drserrtr,  Fr.] 


usly.  Dryden. 
i  abandon.  Bent  ley. 

from  desert*.) 

conduct  considered  with  respect  to 
sunishmeou »  degree  of  og^^ 

I  merit  i  clsim  to  reward.  South. 
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DESE'RVEDLV,  ad.  [from 

according  to  desert. 
DESE'RV'KR,  s.  [from 


of  either  food  or  ill.  Hooker. 
of  reward.  South. 

,]   Worthily  ( 

A  man  who 


0 


mrriti  reward.  U*6tton, 
DESI'CCANTS,  i.  [from  desiccate.]  Applications 

that  dry  up  the  Bow  of  tores 
To  DES l'<  TATE,  v.  a.  [desi 
I  To  dry  up  ;  to  exhaust  of 
9  To  exhale  moisture. 
DESICCATION,  «. 

making  dry. 
DESI'CCATIVB.o.  [from 

ihe  power  of  drying. 
To  DES I'DE RATE,  *.  a.  [drridero,  Lat.1  To 
want ;  to  mis*  ;  to  desire  in  absence.  Caeyne. 
DESI'DIOSE,  o.  {desidiosns,  Lat.]    Idle;  laxy. 
To  DESI'GN,  ».«.  [deugno,  Lat.  drainer.  Fr.] 
I  To  purpose;  to  intend  any  thine. 
«  To  form  or  order  with  a  particular  purpose. 

SttUingJlert. 

9  To  devote  intentionally.  CUtrendim. 
4  To  plan  ;  to  project ;  to  form  in  idea.  Drydm. 
i  To  mark  out.  Lockt. 
DESI'GN,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  An  intention  ;  a  purpose. 
9  A  scheme  ;  a  plan  of  action.  Tilloison. 
9  A  scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  another. 


or  expresi 

DESl'GNAB 

able  ; 


ate 
Addison. 

a.  [designo,  Lat.]  Distinguish- 
to  be  particularly  marked  out. 

Digby. 

DESIGNATION,  t.  [detignati*,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  some 
particular  token.  Sictft. 
s  Appointment ;  direction.  Bacon. 
9  Import  t  intention.  Lockt. 
DESIGNEDLY,  ad.  [from  design.]    Purposely  ; 

intentionally  ;  not  inadvertently.  Ray. 
DESI'GNER,  s.  [from  design.] 
1  One  that  designs  or  intends  ;  a  purposer. 
t  A  plotter  ;  a  contriver.  Decay  of  Piety. 

9  One  that  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.  Addison . 
UESI'GNING,  part.  a.  [from  design.]  Insidious; 

treacherous  ;  deceitful.  Soul  kern. 

DESI'GN  LESS,  a.  [from  design.]   Without  de- 
sign ;  unknowing;  inadvertent. 
DESI'GN LESSLY,  ad.   Without  intention;  ig- 
norantly ;  inadvertently.  Boyle. 
DESI'GN  MENTts.  [from  design  ] 
1  A  purpose ;  an  intent.  G/aavt(/e. 
t  A  scheme  of  hostility. 
'  9  The  idea,  or  sketch,  of  a  work. 
DESI'RABLE,  a.  [from  desire.] 
I  That  is  to  be  wished  with 
9  Pleasing;  delightful. 
DESl'RE.  s.  [deVir,  Fr.]    Wish;  eagerness  to 
obtain  or  enjoy.  Locke. 
To  DESl'RE,  v.  a.  [desirer,  Fr.] 
I  To  wish ;  to  long  for.  Deuteronomy. 
9  To  express  wishes  ;  to  appear  to  long.  Dryden. 
9  To  ask  i  to  intreat.  Shakespeare. 
DESI'RER,  s.  [from  desire.]   One  that  is  eager 
for  any  thing;  a  wisher.  Shakespeare. 
DEM' ROUS,  a.  [from  desire.)    Full  of  desire; 

eager  ,  longing  after ;  wishing  for.  Hooker. 
DFsf'ROUSLY.  od.   Eagerly  j  with  desire. 
DESI'ROI  'SN  ESS,  s.    Fulness  of  desire. 
To  DESI'ST,     n.  [detisto,  Lat  ]   To  cease  from 
any  thing  ,  to  stop.  Milton. 
"M'STANCE,s.  (lrom  desist.]   The  act  of  de- 
tincs  cessation.  Boyle. 
fEt  a.  [desUnt,  Latin.]   Ending;  con- 
cluding; final.  Walts. 
DESK,  s.  [discA,  a  table,  Dutch.]    An  inclining 
table  for  the  use  of  writers  or  readers.  Walton. 
DE'SOLATE,  a.  [desolatus,  Lat.] 
t  Without  inhabitants;  uninhabited.  Broome. 
9  Deprived  of  inhabitants  .  laid  waste.  Jerem. 
*  Solitary ;  without  society. 
To  DE'SOLATE,  ».  a.  [desoto,  Lat.]   To  de  prive 
of  inhabitants  j  to  lay 
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DE'SOLATELY,  ad.   Io  a  desolate  manner. 
DE/SO  LATENESS,*  s.    [from   dentate  )  Tlx* 
state  of  being  d esolate.  Ash. 
DESOLATION,  t.  [from  desolate.] 
I  Destruction  of  inhabitants ;  reduction  to  soli- 
tude. Sprier. 
9  Gloominess;  sadness;  melancholy.  Sidney. 
9  A  place  wasted  and  forsaken.  Jertmiah. 
DESPA'IR,  s.  [deWpoir,  Fr.] 
I  Hopelesness ;  despondence.  Drydm. 
9 That  which  causes  despair;  that  of  which 
there  is  no  hope.  Shakespeare. 
9  (In  theology.)  Loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  Sprat. 
To  DESPA'IR,  9.  n.  [detpero,  Lot.]   To  be  with- 
oat  hope  ;  to  despond.  Wake. 
DESPA'IRER,  s.  [from  despair.)    One  without 
hope.  Dryden . 

DESPA'IRFUL,  a.  [despair  and/nil.]  Hopeless: 
obsolete.  Sidney. 
DESPAIRINGLY,  ad.  [from  despairing.]    In  n 
manner  betokening  hopelesness.  Boyle. 
To  DESPATCH,  v.a.  (sJepeVAer,  Fr.] 
I  To  send  away  hastily.  Temple. 
9  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death.  Ska  k . 

3  To  perform  a  business  quickly.  Lockt. 

4  To  conclude  an  affair  with  another.  Shakes. 
DESPATCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Hasty  execution.  GrsmriU* 
9  Conduct ;  management :  obsolete. 
9  Express ;  hasty  messenger 
DESPATCHFUL,  a.  [from 
haste. 


DESPERA'DO,*  s.  [from  the  Spanish.]    A  de*. 

Derate  man.  Ask. 
DE'SPERATE,  a.  [desperalas,  Lot.] 
I  Without  hope.  Shakespeare. 
9  Without  care  of  safety  ;  rash.  Hammond. 
9  Irretrievable;  unsurmountable ;  irrecoverable. 

Lock*. 

4  Mad  i  hotbrained  ;  furious.  Spenser. 

DE'SPERATELY,  od. 
1  Furiously ;  madly.  Br 
9  In  a  great  degree ;  violently. 

DE'SPERATE  NESS,  *.  [from  ' 
ness  ;  fury;  precipitance. 

DESPERATION,*,  [from  desperate].  Hopeles- 
ness; despair;  despondency.  Hammond 

DE'SPICABLB,  s.   [dapicaUht.  Latin.]  Con- 
temptible: vile;  mean;  sordid.  Hooker. 

I)  E'S  PI  CABLES  ESS,  s.    Meanness;  vileneaa  . 
worthlesness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

DE'SPICABLY,  ad.  [from  despicable.]  Meanly; 
sordidly ;  vilely.  Addison. 

DESPl'SABLE,  a.  [from  despise.)  Contempt- 
ible ;  despicable ;  regarded  with  contempt. 


■,  old  Fr.] 
;  to  slight 


To  DESPl'SE.  r.  a. 
I  To  scorn  ,  to  i 
9  To  abhor. 

DESPl'SER,  f.  [from  derpior.]  A 

scorner.  Gov.  of  tl 

DESPITE,  i.  [sprjt,  Dutch  ;  depit  Ft.) 
l  Malice;  anger;  malignity. 
9  Defiance ;  unsubdued  opposition. 
9  Act  of  malice,  or  opposition.  Milton. 
To  DESPITE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  vex  , 
to  offend :  to  disappoint.  Raleigh. 
DESPITEFUL,  a.  [despite  and/hJLl  Malicious ; 

full  of  spleen.  King  Charles, 

DES PITEFU LLY,  ad.  [from  despite/al  l  Mali. 

ciously  :  malienantly.  Matthew. 
DESPlTEFULNBSS,  s.  [fron.  despiteful.] 

lice i  hate;  malignity.  Wi 
DESPlTEOlis,  a.  [from  despite.] 

furious  :  out  of  use. 
To  DESPOML,r.a.  [despolio,  Ut.] 
I  To  rob  ;  to  deprive. 
i  To  divest  by  any  accident. 
9  To  strip :  not  in  use. 
DESPOLIATION,  s.  [from  deipolto, 

act  of  despoiling  or  stripping. 
To  DESPO'ND,  c.  n.  [despondeo,  Lat.) 
1  To  despair ;  to  lose  hope.  Drydm. 
9  (In  theology.)    To  lose  hope  of  the  divine 


Malicious  | 


Spenser. 

Woodward.. 
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DES 

*  a.  [from 


]  Despair; 
]  Dt  A'h' 


DESPOW  DENCY.  t.  [from 

bopclesness  ;  desperation. 
DESPONDENT,  a.  [t 

tag;  hopeless. 
DESPONDJNGLV,* 

despondinjr  manner 
7b  DBSPO'NSATE,  ». 

troth ;  to  affiance. 
DESPON8AT10N,  a.  [from 

to  each  other. 

.]  An  absolute  prince  ,  one 


Ut.)  Despair- 
Bentley. 
despond  ]    In  a 

Bolt 
Ut.] 


that  Rovern.  with  unlimited  authority 
TICAUja.  | 


in 


CALLY,*  ad.  In  a  despotic  a  1  manner. 

DESPOTIC  ALNESS,  «.  [from  derpoticat 

late  authority. 
DE'SPOTISM.  a.  (despoltsase,  Fr.  from 

Absolute  power. 
To  DES  PL' 'MATE,  e.  a.  [despumo.  Utin.)  To 

throw  off  parts  in  foam  |  to  froth. 
To  DES  PL'1  M  ATE,  *  t.  a.  To  acorn;  to  clarify  11- 

QU(»r  JScoll 
LSPUMAT10N,  •.  [from  uVtpaesat*.]   The  t 


DESQUAMATION,  ».  [from  1,1.0™,  Ut.]  The 

act  of  scaling  foul  bones, 
DESSfi'RT,  a.    [desaerf,  Fr.]    The  last  course  at 
an  entertainment.  A'tnf . 

To  DE'STIN  ATE,  *.  a.  [drtfiao,  Lat.]    To  de- 


sign for  any  particular  end. 


Kay. 


DESTINATION,  a.  [from  afertaaate.]  The  pur 
pose  for  which  any  thing  it  appointed ;  the 
ultimate  design.  Hale, 
n  DE'STIN E,  ».  a.  fdesiiao,  Lat.l 
l  To  doom    to  appoint  unalterably  to  any  state 


any  ose  or  purpose.  Arbutknot. 
doom  to  punishment  or  misery. 

trior . 


4  To  fix  unalterably. 
DE'STINY,  1.  [dettinde,  Pr.) 

1  The  power  that  spins  the  life,  and  determines 
the  fate,  at  living  bo  rigs .  ShtUtewpeart. 

ft  Fate;  invincible  necessity.  Denham. 

3  Doom  ;  condition  in  future  time.  Skaketptare. 
DE'STITUTB,  a.  [destitaraa,  Lat.] 

«  Abjeci  Tfnemiless?    '  PtttZ'. 
3  In  want  of.  Dryden. 
DESTITUTION, #.  [from  destitute.]  Want;  the 
state  in  which  something  is  wanted.  Hookrr. 
Tt,  DESTRO'Y,  r.  a.  [destrao,  Lat.] 
I  To  overturn  a  city ;  to  raze  a  building;  to  ruin. 

Genesis. 

ft  To  lay  waste ,  to  make  desolate.  KnolUt. 

3  To  kill.  Halt. 

4  *"  pn<* to  1  10  bring  to  noog  ht.  Bent  ley. 
DESTHO'YER,  s.  [from  destroy.]    The  person 

that  destroys ;  a  murderer.  Raleigh. 

able 


[from  dettrno,  Lat.]  LiaT 


 troys; 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  a 

to  destruction. 
DBSTRUCTi  BI'LITY,  s.  [from 

UaMeneaa  to  destruction. 
DESTRU'CnON,  $.  [deitructio,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  destroying ;  subversion, 
t  Murder;  massacre.  Waller. 
3  The  state  of  being  destroyed  -,  ruin.  Shak. 
i  A  destroyer ;  a  depopulator.  Psalau. 
>  (In  theology.)  Eternal  death.  Matt  he*. 

DEfiTRU'CTlVE,  a.    [destrucUru,,  low  Latin.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  destroying;  wasteful; 
causing  ruin  and  devastation.  Drydm. 
DESTRUCTIVELY,  ad.   Ruinously*,  mischiev. 

ously  ;  with  power  to  destroy.    Decay  of  Piety. 
HE.TrRU'CTIVBNE»8,  «.    [from  arifr.ctrw.] 
The  quality  of  destroying  or  ruining. 

DltTmU'CTOii,  •.  [from  d«lroy./>T?estroyer' j 


DET 


DESUDATION,  s.  [desudatse,  Ut.) 

and  inordinate  sweating. 
DE'SU  ETUDE,  a.  [aWiado,  Ut.) 

from  being  accustomed ;  discontinuance  of 

practice  or  habit.  Hale. 
DESULTO'RKXJS,  \a.  [denliarims,  Ut.]  Re- 
DE'SULTORY,       \    moving;  from   thing  to 

thing  ;  unsettled  ;  immethodical.  Norrit. 
To  DESU'MB,  *.  a.  [dssuato,  Ut.]   To  take  from 

any  thing;  to  borrow.  Hale. 
To  DBTA'CH,  v.  a.  [detacher,  Fr.] 
I  To  separate ;  to  disengi 
ft  TO  send  out  part  of  a  1 


A  body  of 
r.  Black. 


DETA'CH  M  ENT,  $.  [from  detaea.) 

troops  sent  out  from  the  main  army. 
To  DETA'l  L,  *.  a.  [dttatUer,  Fr.]   To  relate  par. 

ticularly ;  to  particularize.  Cheynt. 
DETA'IL,  s.  [dtiatt.  Fr.)   A  minute  and 

cular  account. 
To  DET  A' IN,  *>.«.  fdertssro,  Lat.] 
I  To  keep  what  belongs  to  at 
9  To  withold ;  to  keep  back. 

3  To  restrain  from  departure. 

4  To  bold  in  custody. 
DETAMNER.S.  [from  detain.] 

writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 
DETA'l  NER,  *.  [from  detain.]  He 

back  any  one»s  right ;  he  that « 
To  DETE'CT,  r.  a.  fdetecrus,  Ut.] 

to  find  nut  any  crime  or  artifice. 
DETE'CTER,  «.  [from  detect.)    A  discoverer; 

one  that  Ands  out  what  another  desires  to  hide. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

DETE'CTION,  s.  [from  detect.] 

I  Discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud. 

ft  Discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 
DETE'NTION,  s.  [from  aetata.] 

t  The  act  of  keeping  what  belongs  to  another. 

tMlaaaM 

ft  Confinement;  restraint.  Bacon. 
To  DETE'R,  a.  a.  [deterroo,  Ut  ]  To  discourage 
by  tetrour ;  to  fright  from  any  ^'"j^ 

7b  DETE'PGE,  v.  a.    [deter go,  Ut.]    To  cleanse 
a  sore.  W tsemaa- 

DETE'RGENT,  a.   [from  deterge.]  That  has  tlie 
power  of  cleansing.  Arhuthnoi. 
To  DETERIORATE,*  ca.   [deterxor.  Ut.]  To 
impair,  to  make  worse  ;  to  injure ;  to  diminish 
in  value.  Perry. 
DETERIORATION,  1.  [deUrior,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  making  any  thing  worse. 
DETE'RMENT,  «.  [from  deter.]    The  cause  of 
discouragement.  Bomlt. 
DETERMINABLE,  o.  [from  detemme.]  That 
may  be  certainlrdecidVd.  Beyle 
To  DETE'RM  1  NATE,  ».  a.  [determiner,  Fr  ]  To 
limit ;  to  fix :  not  in  use.  Saoirespeare. 
SI  I    'KM  I  NATE,  a.  [d*  terminal  u#,  Ut.]^ 

Hooker, 
epeare. 
Sidney. 


i  Definite;  determined, 
ft  Established  ;  settled  by  rule 

3  Deciaive ;  conclusive. 

4  Fixed ;  resolute. 

5  Resolved. 
DETE'RM  IN ATELY,  ad. 

I  Resolutely  j  with  Axed 

ft  Certainly  t 
DETERMINATION 

1  Absolute  direction 

ft  The  result  of  deliberation. 

3  Judicial  decision. 
DETE'RM  I  NATIVE,  a.  [from 

I  That  uncontrollably  directs  to  a 


igeablv. 

,  f.  [from  deterrn 
to  a  certain  end. 


Sidney. 
TiUotton. 

' Locke. 

•J* 

end. 
BramhalL 

ft  That  makes  a  limitation.  /*r°fw- 
DETE'RM  I NATOR,  ».  (from  determine  A  One 
who  determines.  _  Brow*. 

To- DETE'RM  I NE,  sr. a.  {determiner,  Fr.l 

I  To  fix  {  to  settle.  Shakespeare. 

ft  To  conclude  >  to  fix  ultimately.  Sour*. 

3  To  bound ;  to  confine.  i#rrer6ary. 

4  To  adjust ;  to  limit ;  to  define.  Lor ke 
ft  To  influence  the  choice.  Ue*e. 
6  To  l 
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DEV 


f  To  decide, 
ft  To  put  an  end  to  ,  to 
To  DETE'RMINE,  a.  ■. 
I  Tn  conclude ,  to  form  a 
t  To  settle  opinion. 
S  To  end  ;  to  come  to  an  c 
4  To  make  a  decision. 
3  To  end  consequentially. 


Locke. 


on. 

Locke. 
Hayvsard. 
Shake*peare. 
Temple. 


6  To  resolve  concerning  any  thing.  Shaketpeitre. 
DETERRATION,  s.  fdeend  term,  Ut.]  Disco- 
very  of  any  thing  by  removal  of  the  earth  . 
the  act  of  unburying.  WWirurd. 


[detergo,  Ut.]   The  all  of 
cleansing  a  sore.  It'  ueman. 

DETE'RSIVE,  a.    [from  deterge.]   Having  the 

power  to  cleanse. 
DETE'RSIVE,  s.   An  application  that  ha*  the 
power  of  cleansing  wounds.  IViieman. 
To  DETE'ST,  »•  a.  (dettttor,  Lat.]  To  bate ;  to 
abhor  |  to  abominate.  Soar*. 
DEI  E'STABLE,  a.  [from  detest.]  Hateful ,  abo- 
minable i  odious.  Haywurd. 
DETE'ST  ABLY,  ad.    Hatefully;  abominably; 

odiously.  South. 
DETESTATION,  s.  [from  detest.]  Haired  ;  ab- 
horrence ;  abomination.  Sidney. 
DETE'STER,  f.  [from  detesi.l  One  that  hates. 
To  DETHRO'NE,  c.  a.  [deWaer,  Fr.]  To  divest 
of  regality  ;  to  throw  down  from  the  throne  , 
to  deprive  of  regal  dignity. 
DETI'NUB,  i.    [JrfeW,  Fr.]    A  writ  that  lies 
against  him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels 
delivered  him  to  keep,  refuses  to  deliver  them 
again.  CoiseU. 
DETONATION,  s.  [detom,  Lat.]  A  noise  some- 
what more  forcible  than  the  ordinary  crackling 
of  salts  In  calcination.  Quincy. 
To  DETONIZE,  v.  a.  [detono,  Lat.]  To  calcine 
with  detonation.  Arbttthnol. 
To  DETO*RT,  t.  o.  [dt  tor  tut,  Lat.]  To  wrest  from 
the  original  import.  Dryden. 
To  DETRA'CT.  v.  ml  [detroAo,  detr actum,  Ut.] 
take  away  by  envy, 


l  To  derogate ;  to  take  away  by  envy,  calumny, 
or  censure.  Bacon. 
a  To  take  away;  to  withdraw.  Boyle. 
DETRA'CTER, ».  [from  detract .]  One  that  takes 
away  another's  reputation.  Svift. 
DETRA'CTION,  s.  [derraciio,  Lat.]  The  with- 
drawing or  taking  off  from  a  thing  j  the  im- 
pairing or  lessening  the  fame  of  a  man. 

Ayl\ffe. 

DETRA'CTORY,  a.  [from  detract.]  Defamatory 
by  denial  of  desert ;  derogatory.  Brovn. 
DEtRACTRESS,  s.  [from  detract.]  A  censorious 
woman.  Add  n  on. 

DETRIMENT,  «.   [detriment**,  Ut.]  Loss; 

damage  ;  mischief ;  harm.  Evelyn. 
DETRIMETNTAL,  a.    [from  detriment.]  Mis- 
chievous ;  harmful  j  causing  loss.  Adduon. 
DETRITION,  ».  [detero,  dctrxtut,  Ut.]  Tlie  act 

of  wearing  away. 
To  DBTRU'DE,  •.«.  {detrndo,  Ut.]  To  thrust 
down  ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place.  Davit*. 
To  DBTRU'NCATE,  v. a.   [detrunco,  Ut.]  To 


lop  j  to  cut ;  to  shorten. 
DETRUNCATION,  s.  (from 


act  of  lopping  or  cuuing. 
810N,  «. 


DETRU'SK 


[detnuio,  Ut.]   Tlie  act  of 

) ag  down.  Ami. 
N.  t.  [defaroo,  Ut.]   Tbe  art  of 
throwing  down;  degradation. 

SEUCE,  t.  [demr,  Fr.]  Two.  Saakespeure. 
EU8E,  s.  [from  Dutiut,  the  name  of  a  species 
of  evil  spirits  ]  The  devil :  a  ludicrous  word. 
DEUTEROGAMY,  •.  [kvnfoc  end  yaawsg.]  A  se- 
cond marriage. 
DEUTERONOMY,  $.  [ia/rsf*  and  h^k.]  The 
second  book  of  the  law;  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses. 

DEUTERO8C0PY,  s.  [fcvrsfoc  and  enewtmA  The 
second  intention.  Brown. 

DEVASTATION,  »   [dewutc,  Ut.]  Waste  ,  ha- 

_  desolation  ;  destruction.  Garth. 

ToDEVE'LOP,  t.e.  [developer,  Pr.]  To  disen 
gage  from  something  tliat  anfolds  and  con 
ceaU ;  to  disentangle. 
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ICE,**,  [dercr  genua,  Ut.]  Decllvitfi 

declination. 
To  DEVE'ST.  n.  a.  [derettir,  Fr.] 
I  To  strip;  to  deprive  of  clothes.  Denhan.. 
C  To  take  away  any  thing  good.  Bacon. 
3  To  free  from  any  thing  bad.  Prim. 
DEVE'X,  a.  [decerns,  Lat.]  Bending  down  ;  de- 
clivous ;  incurvated  downward. 
DEVE'XITY,  s.    [from  dcMz.]  Incurvation 

downward  ;  declivity. 
To  DEVIATE,  v.n.  [da  via  decider  e,  Ut.] 
Icr  from 


the  right  or 


errour | 
Cheyne. 
Holder. 


I  To  wander  i 

4  To  go  astray ;  to  err ;  to  sin ;  to  i 
DEVIATION,  ,.  [from  deeiate.] 

I  The  act  of  quitting  the  right  way ; 
wandering. 

9.  Variation  from  established  rule. 

3  Offence  ,  obliquity  of  < 
DEVl'CE,  s.  [dense,  Pr.] 

I  A  contrivance :  a  stratagem.  Alterbury. 

u  A  design ;  a  scheme  formed  ,  project  ;  specu- 
lation. Hooker. 

3  The  emblem  on  a  shield. 

4  Invention ;  genius. 
DE'VIUs.  [dio/ai,  Sa«.] 

I  A  fallen  angel  ,  the  tempter  and  spiritual 


3  A  ludicrous  term  for  mischief. 
DE'VILISH,  a.  [from  deeil.] 
I  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ;  diabo- 
lical ;  mischievous.  Sidaey. 
9  An  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Shalt. 
DE'VILISHLY, ad.   In  a  manner  suiting  the  de- 


vil: diabolically. 
DE'VfOUS,  a.  [devisu,  Ut.] 
i  Out  of  the  common  track. 
*  Wandering;  roving;  rambling. 
3  Erring  ;  going  astray  from  rectitude. 
7b  DEVl'8fi,».o.  fdeciser.  Pr.]  To  contrive  ;  to 


form  by  art ;  to  invent. 
To  DEVI'S E,  r.  n.    To  consider  t  to  i 
DEVI'SE,  t.  [deeite,  a  will,  old  Pr.] 

I  The  act  of  bequeathing  by  will.  CotreU. 

9  Contrivance ;  device. 
To  DEVI'SE,  «.  n.  [from  the  noon.] 

DEVI'SBR,  s.  [from  devise.]  A  contriver ;  an  in- 
venter.  Crete. 

DEVI'SOUR,*.  [fron 
will. 

DE'VITABLE,  a.   {devitabili$,  Ut.] 

he  avoided;  avoidable. 
DEVIATION,  s.  fdevtfetw,  Ut  ]   The  act  of 

escaping  or  avoiding. 
To  DEvITlATB,*  ».a.  [de  from,  and  virte,  Ut. 

to  vitiate.]  To  corrupt ;  to  deflour.  Ath. 
DEVOI'D,  a.  [raid*,  Pr.] 

I  Empty  ;  vacant  i  void. 

1  Without  any  thing:  free  from. 
DEVOIR,  i.  [devoir,  Pr.] 

I  Service :  not  in  use. 

9.  Act  of  civility,  or  obsequiousness. 
To  DEVOLVE,  v.  a.  [devotoo,  Ut.] 

I  To  roll  down.  Thornton. 

9  To  move  from  one  hand  to  another.  Additon. 
To  DEVOLVE,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  succession  into 


Spenser. 
Jjrydtn. 

K  nolle*. 


DEVOLUTION,  s.  [devotniio,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  rolling  down.  Woodward. 

9  Removal  successive  from  hand  to  hand.  Hale. 
DEVORATION,  t.  [from  deroro,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  devouring. 
To  DEVOTE,  c.  a.  [dewteo,  devotut,  Ut.] 

I  To  dedicate ;  to  consecrate.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  addict,  aa  to  a  sect  or  stuffy.  Mates. 

3  To  condemn  ;  to  resign  to  ill.  Pope. 

4  To  addicts;  to  give  up  to  ill.  Grew. 
3  To  curse ;  to  execrate.  Dryden. 

DEVOTEDNESS,  s.  [from  devote)  The  state  of 

beme  devoted  or  dedicated. 
DEVOrE'E,  s.   [derof,  Fr.]  One 

tuperstiliously  religious;  at' 
DEVOTION,  *.  [derotion,  Pr.] 
t  Tlie  state  of  being 
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%  Piety;  acta  of  religion.  Dry  d en. 

3  An  act  of  external  worship.  Hooker. 

4  Prayer;  expression  of  devotion.  Sprat. 
»The  state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of 

dependance  upon  God ;  piety.  Lav. 

6  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony.  Sk. 

7  Stroog  affection ;  ardent  lote.  Clarendon. 
«  Earnestness ;  ardour.  SkaJrespeore. 
9  Disposal  j  power.  Clar emtio*. 

DEVOTIONAL,  a.    [from  devotion.]  Pertaining 
to  devotion  :  religious.  king  Chart**. 

D  E  V0T1  ON  A  LI  ST,      ffrom  deration.]   A  man 

lealoos  without  knowledge. 
T«  HE VO'l' R,  a. a.  [devaro,  Lat.] 
I  To  eat  up  ravenously.  Skakctpeare. 
«To  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence. Joel. 
J  To  swallow  up ;  to  annihilate.  Sonth. 
4 To  enjoy  wiih  avidity.  ,  Dryden. 

DEVO'lllEB.s.  [from  deroar.]  Ajonsum. 

DEVO'LT,  a.  [derotus,  Lat  1 
I  Pious ;  religious. 
*  Filled  with  pious  thoughts.  Dr/dtn, 
9  Expressive  of  devotion  or  piety.  Milton. 

DEVO*L*TLY,  ad.  [from  devour.]  Piously ;  with 
ardent  devotion  ;  religiously.  Addtton. 

DEW,  s.  [draw.  Sax.]  The  moisture  upon  the 
ground.  Pope. 

To  DEW,  a.  c  [from  the  noun.]  To  wet  as  with 
dew  :  to  moi»ten.  Spenser. 

DE'WBERRY,  s.  [from  dew  aud  berry.)  Rasp- 
berries. Shaketpenre. 

DEW-BESPRF/NT.         1  pert,    [dew  and  oe- 

DEW-BESPRINKLED.*  f      eprtnt,    or  ae- 
rjrrrnklcd.]    Sprinkled  with  dew.  Mil  to*. 

D&WDROP,  s.  [from  dew  and  drop."]   A  drop  of 
dew  which  sparkles  at  sunrise.  Ticket. 

DFfWLAP,  s.  [from  tapping  or  licking  the  dew.] 

1  The  flesh  that  hangs  down  from  the  throat  of 
oxen.  Addxton. 

2  The  lip  flaccid  with  age.  Shakespeare. 
DE'WLAPT,  a.   [from  dtvUip.]   Furnished  with 

dewlaps.  Shakttpeare . 

DE'W-WORns.f.  [from  dew  and  irorw.]  A  worm 

found  id  dew.  H'atton. 
DE'WY.  a.  [from  deir.] 

1  Resembling  dew  ,  partaking  of  dew.  Milton. 
9  Moist  with  dew  ;  rnscid.  Dryden. 
DE'XTER,  c.  [Lat.]  The  right,  not  the  left. 

A  term  in  heraldry.  Shakespeare. 
DEXTE'RITY,  i.  [iextcritas,  Lat.] 
l  Readiness  of  limbs  ;  activity  ,  icadiness  to  at- 
tain skill ;  expertness. 
9  Head i neat  of  contrivance.  Bacon. 
DE'XTEROt'S,  a.  [dexter,  Lat.] 
i  Expert  at  any  manual  employment ;  active; 
ready .  P»pe . 

5  Expert  in  management ;  subtle  j  full  of  expe- 
dients.  "Locke. 

DE'XTEROUSLY, ud.  Expertly;  skilfully;  art- 
fully. Sontk. 
DE'XTRAL,  «.   [dexter  Latin.]  The  right,  not 

the  left.  Bremen. 
DEXTRA'LITY,  i .  [from  deitral.]  The  state  of 

being  on  the  right  aide.  Brtncn. 
DEY,*  i.  The  supreme  governor  in  some  of  the 

Barbary  dates.  Catkn'e. 
DIABETES, s.  [sWoiTK.]  A  rnbrbid  copious neaa 

of  nrine.  Derham. 
DlABO'LICAL,  \*u  [diabolut,  Ut.]  Devilish; 
DIABO'LICK,   j     partaking  of  the  qualities  of 

the  devil.  Ray. 
DIJCO'DtUM,  «.  [Steu^Aov.)  Syrup  of  poppies. 
DIACCUSTIC*  a.    Belonging  to  the  sense  of 

hearing.  Aeh. 
OlACO'USTICKS,  i.  [io-swwa  ]  The  doctrine 

of  sounds. 
Dl'ADEM,  $.  [diademm.  Lat.] 
1 A  tiara  r  an  ensign  of  royalty  bound  round  the 

head  of  eastern  monarch*.  Spenser. 
4  The  mark  of  royally  worn  on  the  head;  the 

crown.  Denkam. 
BI'ADEMED.  la.  [from  diddew.]  Adorned 
Dl'ADEM  ATED,*  )    with  a  diadem;  crowned. 
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Dl'ADROM,  s.  [ImsWsw.]  The  time  in  wnkh 
any  motion  is  performed.  Locke. 

DIjE'RESIS,  ».  rLuMVK  ]  Trw  separation  or  dis- 
junction of  syllables :  as,  aer.  m 

DIAGNCSTICk.s.  [Lory***-**.]  A  symptom  by 
which  a  disease  is  distinguished  from  others. 

Collier. 

DIAGONAL,  a.  [awrywwac.]  Reaching  from  one 
angle  to  another.  Browa. 

DlA'GON  AL,  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  line 
drawn  from  angle  to  angle.  Locke. 

DlA'GON  ALLY,  ad.  [from  diagonal.]  In  a  diago- 
nal direction.  lire  xn . 

DI'AGRAM,  s.  [liaytn+m*.}  A  delineation  of 
geometrical  figures;  a  mathematical  scheme. 

Drtjden. 

DlAGRY'DI  ATES,  s.  [form  diagrfdium.]  Strong 
purgative  made  with  diagrydiVn.  Plover 

DPAL.  s.  [dial,,  Skinner.]  A  plate  marked  with 
lines,  where  a  hand  or  shadow  show,  the  hour. 


DIAL- PLATE,  i.  [from  dial  and  plate.]  That  on 
which  hours  or  fines  are  marked.  Additon. 
DI'ALECT,  «.  'J«*Wvt.] 
I  The  subdivisous  of  a  language. 
«  Style  ;  manner  of  expression.  Hooker. 
1  Lantuace:  speech.  Sours 
DIALECTIC,*    la.  [from  dtalecticfc]  Logical; 
DlALE'CTICAL,  j     argumental.  Ben/le. 
DlALE'CTICK,  s.  [««Xnan,.]  Logick ;  the  art 

of  reasoning. 
Dl'ALLJNG,  s.   [from  dial.]  The  aciateiick  sci- 
ence;  the  knowledge  of  shadows  ;  the  art  of 
constructing  dials  on  which  the  shadow  may 
show  the  h«>ur. 
DI'ALIST,  a  "  [from  dial.]  A  constructor  or  dials. 

Muun 

DIA' LOG  I  ST,  s.  [from  dialogue.]  A  speaker  ia 
a  dialogue  ;  a  writer  of  dialogues. 

Dl'ALOGlJE,*.  [sMsWyar.]  A  conference;  a  con- 
versation between  two  or  more,  either  real  or 
feigned.  Skakeepcare. 

7b  DI'ALOGUE,  e.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Todls- 
•  course  with  another.  Skakctpeare. 

DIALY'SIS,  i.  [i^orxt.]  The  figure  in  rhetorick 
by  which  syllables  or  words  are  divided. 

Dl A' METER,  s.  [im  and  The  line  which 

passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  other 
curvilinear  f 


divides  it ; 

lalotgh. 

DIA'METRAL,  a.  [from  diameter.]  Describing 

the  diameter  .  relating  to  the  diameter. 
DIA'METRALLY,  ad.   According  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  diameter.  Hammond. 
DIAMETRICAL,  a.  [from  diameter.] 
I  Describing  a  diameter. 
9  Observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Goo.  of  the  Tontpte. 
DIAMETRICALLY,  ad.  [from  diametrical.]  In  , 

a  diametrical  direction.  Clarendon. 
DI'AMOND,  $.  [  Jim  man  t.  Ft.  adamon,  Lat.]  The 
moat  valuable  and  hardest  of  all  the  gems, 
which  Is,  when  pure,  perfectly  clear  and  pellu- 
cid as  the  purest  water.  Hill. 
Dl'APASE,  s.  [«m  va^wv.]  A  chord  including  all 
tones  :  the  old  word  for  diapason.  Spenser. 
DIAPA'SON,  *.  [ous  **(,*».]   A  chord  which  in- 
cludes all  tones  ;  an  octave. 
DI'APER,  t.  [diaprfcFr.] 
i  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers, 


Spenser, 

I  A  napkin  ;  a  towel.  SAokespeare. 
To  DI'APER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  variegate ;  to  diversify.  //owe/. 
9.  To  draw  flowers  upon  clothes.  Penchant. 
DIAPHANE/ITY,  s.  [i«a4>wM.]  Transparency; 

pellucidness.  Kay. 
DIAPHA'NICK, a.  [&» and dwirsc.]  Transparent; 

pellucid.  Raleigh. 
DIA'PHANOUS,  a.  [  Ji  *  sn.i  { a«w.]  Transparent, 
clear;  translucent.  Raleigh. 
D1APHORETICK.  a  [iix^uoc]  Sudoriflck  j 
promoting  perspiration.  ArtnUknot. 
Dl'APHRArtM,  «.  ri^ffwvM*.] 
I  The  midriff  which  divides  the  upper  eavity  of 
the  body  from  the  lower. 
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•  Any  division  or  partition  which  divides  a  hol- 
low body.  Woodward. 
DIARRHOEA  A,  *.  [«u#«*i-J    A  flux  tJt  the  belly. 


g«f| 


Dl  ARRHGETICAL,*  \a.  [from  diarrhea.}  Pro- 
Dl  AKKHtE'TICK,   ||    moting  the  flux  of  the 
belly;  solutlve;  purgative.  Arbuthnot. 
Dl'.AKY,  t.  [diarium,  Lat.]  An  account  of  every 
day  ;  a  journal.  Tatter. 


Dl  A'STOLE,  s.  [WoX%] 

,by< 

ik  made  long. 


l  A  flgure  in  rhetorick,  by  which  a  short  syllable 


9.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Ray. 
DIA'STYLE,  s.   [Ita  and  rtAof,  a  pillar.]   A  sort 
of  edifice,  where  the  pillars  stand  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  that  three  diameters 
of  their  thickness  are  allowed  for  intercolum- 
niation.  Hani*. 
DIATE'SSERON,  t.   [Sm  and  tots**,  four.]  An 
interval  in  musick,  composed  of  one  greater 
tone,  one  lesser,  and  one  greater  semitone  ;  a 
perfect  fourth.  Harri*. 
DIATCNICK, ».  (Wwoc  ]  The  ordinary  tort  of 
musick  which  proceeds  by  different  tones  in 
ascending  or  descending.  Harri*. 
DI'BBLE,*.  [dip/el,  Dutch  ]   A  small  spade ;  a 
pointed  instrument  with  which  the  gardeners 
make  holes  for  planting.  Tester. 
DI'BSTONE,  s.  A  little  stone  which  children 

throw  at  another  stone. 
DICA'CITY,  ».  [dtcaeitas,  Lat.]  Pertnes.; 


DICE,  *.   The  plural  of  die.  Bent  lev. 

To  OH  K,  i .  r.  [from  Che  noun.]  To  game  with 

dire.  Shakespeare. 
DICE-BOX,  s.  [from  dice  and  box.]  The  box  from 

which  the  dice  are  thrown.  Additon. 
DI'CER,  *.    [from  dice.]   A  player  at  dice;  a 

Bimeater.  Shakespeare. 
H.   This  word  seems  corrupted  from  ait,  for 
do  it.  Shmketpeare. 
DICHOTOMY,  *.  [.xdottMs.]   Distribution  of 
ideas  by  pairs.  Waits. 
DI'CKER../ Leader,  [dicro,  Lat.]  Ten  hides. 
T o  DI'CTATE,  e.  c.  [dkto,  Lat.]  To  deliver  to 
another  with  authority;  to  declare  with  con- 
fidence. Pope. 
DI'CTATE,  «.  [d.ctatum,  Lat.]   Rule  or  maxim 
delivered  with  authority  ,  prescription  t  pre- 
script. Prior. 
DICTATION,  :  [from  dictate.]  The  act  or  prae 
tice  of  dictating  or  pn 


DICTA 'TOR,  s.'JLat.] 
of  Roi 


I  A  magistrate  of  Rome,  made  in  times  of  ex- 
igence, and  invested  with  absolute  authority, 
a  One  invested  with  absolute  authority. 

Milton. 

3  One  whose  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to 
direct  the  conduct  or  opinion  of  others. 

DICTATORIAL,  a.  [from  dictator.]  Authorita- 
tive; confident;  dogmatical.  Watt*. 

DICTATORSHIP,  s.  [from  dictator.] 
I  The  office  of  a  dictator.  Wot  ton. 

9.  Authority  j  insolent  confidence.  Drvden. 

DICTATURB,  «.  [rfirtataro,  LaL]  The  office  of 
a  dictator;  dictatorship. 

DI'CTION,  *.  [diction,  Fr.]  Stylet  Ian 

DICTIONARY,  «•  [diettonarlum,  Lat.]  A  « 
containing  the  words  of  any  language ;  a  lexi 
con  ;  9  vocabulary  ;  a  word-book.  Watt* 

DID,  of  do.  [did.  Sax.] 
l  The  preterit  of  do. 

«  The  sign  of  the  preter-im perfect  tense. 
3  It  Is  sometimes  used  emphatically :  as, 

reallylove  him. 
D1DA'CTICAL.\  a.  [iJajAaot.]  Preceptive; 
DID.VCT1CK,  I  giving  precepts.  Ward. 
DJDA'CTICALLY,*  ad.  [from  didactical.]  In  a 
ilidacti*:  manner ;  preceptively.  Ash. 
DI'DAPPER,  s.  [from  dip.]  A  bird  that  dives 

into  the  water. 
DIDASCA'LICK,«.  [U«*u*>*nc.]  Preceptive; 

didartick.  Prior. 
To  PI'DDER,  v.a.  [didderm,  Teut.]   To  quake 
with  culd;  to  shiver.  Skinner.  I 
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I  did 


DIP 

DIDST.  The  second  person  of  the  prcter  tense 
.  of  do.    I  did,  thou  didst. 

DIDU'CTION,  s.  {deductw,  Lat.]  Separation  by 
withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other.  Boyle 

To  DIE,  r.  n.  [deag.  Sax.  a  colour.!;  To  tinge  ;  to 
colour  ;  to  stain.  Milton. 

DIE,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Colour ;  tincture  ;  stain; 
hue  acquired.  Bacon. 

To  DIE,  v.  n.  [deadian.  Sax.] 

1  To  lose  lifej  to  expire;  to  past  into  another 
state  of  existence.  Sidney. 

2  To  perish  by  violence  or  disease.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  punished  with  death.  Hammond. 

4  To  be  lost ;  to  perish.  Spectator, 
b  To  sink  ;  to  faint.  Samuel. 

6  (In  theology.)  To  perish  everlastingly.  Hake. 

7  To  languish  with  pleasure.  Pope. 
(t  To  vanish. 

9  To  languish  with  affection. 

10  To  wither,  as  a  vegetable. 

1 1  To  grow  vapid,  as  liquor. 
DIE,  s.  pi.  dice,  [d**,  Fr.  dis,  Welsh.] 

I  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers 
from  one  to  six/which  gamesters  throw  in  play. 

South. 

9.  Hazard ;  chance.  Spenter. 
3  Any  cu hick  body. 

DIE,  i  pi.  die*.  The  stamp  used  in  coinage. Svtft 
DI'ER,  s.  [from  die.]  One  that  follows  the  Tade 

of  dying ;  one  who  dies  clothes. 
DI'ET.  t.  [dicta,  low  Lat.  tsaSa.] 


I  Food  ;  provisions  for  the  mouth.  Raleigh. 
9.  Food  regulated  by  the  rules  of  medicine.  Tern. 
3  Allowance  of  provision.  Jeremiah. 
To  DI'ET,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  feed  by  \he  rules  of  medicine.  SaaJceipeare. 
9  To  give  food  to.  Shakespeare . 

3  To  board ;  to  supply  with  diet. 
To  DI'ET.  v.  a. 
I  To  eat  by  rules  of  physick. 
9  To  eat ;  to  feed.  Milton. 
DI'ET- DRINK,  «.  [from  diet  and  drift*.]  Medi- 
cated liquors.  Locke. 
DI'ET,*.  [German,  a  multitude.]  An  assembly 
of  princes  or  estates.  Raleigh. 
DI'ETARY,  a.   [from  diet.]    Pertaining  to  the 

rules  of  diet. 
D PETER,  s.   [from  diet.]   One  who  prescribes 
rules  for  eating.  Shakespeare. 
DIETETIC AL,  \  a.  [WnjW]  Relating  to  diet ; 
DIETETICK,    J    belonging  to  the  medical  cau- 
tions about  the  use  of  food.  Arbvthmt. 
To  DI'FFER,  v.  n.  [differo,  Lat.] 
I  To  be  distinguished  from ;  to  have  properties 
and  qualities  not  the  same  with  those  of  an- 
other. Addison. 
9  To  contend  ;  to  be  at  variance.  Rove. 
3  To  be  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Burnet. 
DIFFERENCE,  s.  (differentia,  Lat.] 
I  State  of  being  distinct  from  something ;  con- 
trariety of  identity.  Hooker. 

5  The  quality  by  which  one  differs  from  another. 

Raleigh . 

3  The  disproportion  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. Hayward. 

4  Dispute  ;  debate  ;  quarrel.  Tufacsast. 
b  Distinction.  Addison. 

6  Point  in  question  ;  ground  of  controversy. 

7  A  logical  distinction.  If  aeon . 

8  Evidences  of  distinction ;  differential  marks. 

Davie*. 

To  DP FFE REN CE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cause  a  difference  ,  to  make  one  thing  not  the 
same  as  another.  Holder. 
DI'FFERENT,  a.  [from  differ.] 
1  Distinct ;  not  the  same.  Additon. 

9  Of  contrary  qualities.  Phihpt. 
3  Unlike;  dissimilar.  Lock*. 

DIFFERENTIAL  Method,  consists  in  descending 
from  whole  quantities  to  their  infinitely  small 
differences,  and  comparing  together  these  in- 
finitely small  differences,  of  what  kind  soever 
they  be.  Ham*. 

DI'FPERENTLY,  ad.  [from  differ**.]   In  a  dit 
ferent  manner.  1  B*yle. 
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DlFFI'CIL,a.  [diffinlu,  Ut.] 

I  Difficult ;  hard ;  poc  easy. 

4.  Scrupulon* ;  hard  to  be  persuaded. 
DIFFI'CILNESS,*.  [from  rfi/firtL] 

be  persuaded  ;  incompliance. 
DIFFICULT,  a.  [difficilit,  Lat.] 

I  Hard;  not  easy;  not  facil. 

ft  Troublesome ;  vexatious. 

I  Hard  to  please  i  peevish  ;  morose. 
DITF1CULTLY,  ad.  [from  difficult.] 

with  difficulty  ;  not  easily. 
DIFFICULTY,  $.  {difficult*.  Ft.] 

I  Hardness  |  contrariety  to  eaain 

1  Something  hard  to  accomplish. 

3  Distress ;  opposition. 

4  Perplexity  in  affairs, 
i  Objection j  cavil. 

TaDIFFPDE,  t.n.   [diffido,  L*t.] 

to  have  no  confidence  in. 
DIFFIDENCE,.,  [from 
I  Distrust ; 

ft  Doubt ;  want  of  confidence  in 


Mudibrot. 
Boom. 
iculty  to 
Bacon. 


Hardly; 


Rogert. 

South. 
Dry  Hen. 
Additou. 
Swift. 
To  diHrust ; 


Bentleg. 


DI'FFIDENT,  a.  [from  diffide.] 
i  Distrustful ;  doubting  others.  Milton. 
ft  Doubtful  of  an  event ;  uncertain.  Pope. 
ft  Doabtful  of  himself ;  not  confident.  Claritm. 
T*  DIFFl'ND,  v.a.  [diffimdo,  Ut.]  To  cleave  in 

tiro:  to  split. 
DIFFI'SSION,  s.   {diffisno,  Lat.]   The  art  of 


cleaving  or  splitting. 
DIFFLATION,  t.  {drffiat 


see,  lat.]  The  act  of  scat- 
tering with  a  blast  of  wind. 
Dl'FFI.UFNCE,  \i.  [from diffiuo,  Lat.]  The  qua- 
DI'FFLCENCY,  J     f.ty  of  Tailing  away  on  all 

DI'FFLUENT,  a.  [di^ueat.  Lat.]  Flowing  every" 

wsjr ;  not  contistent  ,  nut  Axed. 
Dl'FFORM,  a.  [de  and  forma,  Lat.]  Contrary 
to  uniform  ;  dissimilar;  unlike.  Newton. 
DIFFCRMlTY.s.  [from  deform.]   Diversity  of 
form;  irregularity;  dissimilitude.  Brown. 
DIFFRVNCHIXEM"ENT, «.  [de  mndfrauchite,Fr.] 
The  act  of  taking  away  privileges. 


Ttie  sute 


To  DIFFU'SB,  ». «:  [33mi,¥Lat".] 
1  To  pour  out  upon  a  plane. 
«  To  spread ;  to  tcatter ;  to  disperse. 
DlFFC'SB,  a.  [<f./k**#,  Ut.] 
l  Scattered ;  widely  spread, 
t  Copious ;  not  concise. 

DIFFL'SED,  part.  a.  [from  d\fute.]  Wild;  un- 
couth j  irregular.  Shakespeare. 
DlFFL'SEDLY,  ad.   [from  dtfiued.]  Widely; 

dispertedly. 
DIFFU'SEDNESS,  s.  [from  dijfuted.] 

of  being  diffused  ;  dispersion. 
DIFFl'SELY,  ad.  [from  dtfh**.] 
I  Widely;  extensively, 
ft  Copiously:  not  concisely. 
DIFFUSION,  i.  [from  diffuse.] 
1  Dispersion  ;  the  state  of  being  saattered  every 
way.  Bogle. 
ft  Copiousness ;  exuberance  of  style. 

wftu5!l§>  }  ••  tfrom 

I  Having  the  quality  of  scattering 
every  way. 
t  Scattered ;  dispersed. 
J  Extended. 

DlFFU'SIVBLY.od.  Widely ;  extensively; 
way. 

DIFFU'SIVENESS,  ».  [from  dtfftuw.] 
I  Extension  ;  dispersion. 

<  Want  of  conciseness.  Additou. 
•a  DIG,  t-.u.  prefer,  dag  or  digged;  part.  pass. 
*+g  or  digged,  [dgger,  Danish.] 
1  To  pierce  with  a  spade.  Ezekiel. 

-  Ta  form  by  digging.  W h\tg\ft. 

-  T  i  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a 
ipade.  Temple . 

ft  Tc  pierce  with  a  sharp  point.  Drgden 
%7m  tain  by  digging. 

To  work  with  a  spade. 

throw  up  that  which  ia 


any  thing 
Dry  dm. 
South. 


%  To  gam 

T«  DIG,  r 


r.  a. 


DIG  up,  r.  a.  To 
covered  with  earth 
DKJA'MMA,*  «.  [*k  »nd  r^a,  an  account  of 
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its  form  ]  A  letter  in  sound  like  /.  added  ta 
the  Latin  alphabet  by  Claudius  Ctaaar.    /'  . 
Dl'GAMY,  f.  [Jryctfua.]   A  aecond  marriage. 

Bit  hop  b'erne. 

DIGA'STIC,*  a.  [Ik  twofold,  and  yaxnt  a  belly.] 
Having  a  double  belly.  A$h. 
DI'GERENT,  a.  [dig ereas,  Lat.]  That  has  the 

power  of  digestion,  or  causing  digestion. 
DI'GEST.s.  fdtgeslio,  Ut.]   The  pandect  of  the 
civil  law.  Bacon. 
To  DlGE'ST,  v.  a.  [dtgero,  digeetum,  Lat.] 
1  To  distribute  into  various  classes  or  repoai- 

tories;  to  range  methodically, 
ft  To  concoct  in  the  stomach.  Prior. 
9  To  soften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler. 

4  To  range  methodically  in  the  mind.  Thomson. 

5  To  reduce  to  any  plan  or  method.  Shaketpeare. 

0  To  receive  without  loathing  or  repugnance ; 
not  to  reject. 

7  To  receive  and  enjov. 

•  To  dispose  a  wound  to  generate  pus  in  order  to 
a  cure. 

To  DlGE'ST,  r.  a.    To  generate  matter,  as  a 

wound,  and  tend  to  a  cure. 
DIGE'STER,  s.  [from  digest.] 

1  He  that  digests  or  disposes. 

*  He  that  digests  or  concocts  bis  food,  Arbuth. 

3  A  strong  vessel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  very 
strong  neat,  any  hard  substances,  »->  as  to  re- 
duce them  into  a  fluid  state.  t^atacy. 

4  That  which  causes  or  strengthens  the  concoc- 
tive  power.  Temple. 

DIGE'STIBLR,  «.    [from  digest]   Capable  of 
being  digested, or  concocted.  Bacvn. 
DIGE'STION,  f.  [from  digest.] 
1  The  act  of  concocting  food.  Temple. 
«  The  preparation  of  matter  by  »  chyroical  heat. 

Blackmore 

5  Reduction  to  a  plan.  Temple. 

4  The  act  of  disposing  a  wound  to  generate  mat- 
ter. 

5  The  disposition  of  a  wound  or  sore  to  generate 
matter.  Sharp. 

DIGF/STIVE,  a.  [from  digett.] 

I  Having  the  power  to  cause  digestion.  Brown. 

«  Capable  by  heat  to  soften  and  i 

9  D.s 
DIG 

a  wound  to  genetate  matter.  II  isemnn. 

DIGPSTIVELY,*  ad.  [from  digestif*.]    In  a  di- 
gestive manner. 
DI'GGER,  «.   [from  dig.]   One  that  opens  the 
ground  with  a  spade.  Bogie. 
To  DIGHT,  v  a.  [dihtan,  to  prepare,  Sax.] 
1  To  dress ;  to  deck ;  to  adorn.  Milton. 
9  To  put  on. 

DI'GIT.  s.  [digit**,  Ut.] 
t  The  measure  of  length  containing  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  Bogle. 
9  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 

moon. 

9  Any  of  the  numbers  expressed  by  single  figures; 
any  number  to  ten.  Brown. 

DI'GiTATE,*-  a.  [from  diget.]  Belonging  to  the 
finger.  •  Ash. 

DI'GIT  ATEP,  a.  [digtfat,  Ut.]  Branched  out 
into  divisions  like  fingers.  Brown. 

DIGITA'TION,*  s.  [from  digit.]  The  form  of 
the  fingers;  the  act  of  pointing  with  the  fin- 
gers. Scott. 

DIGLADIA'TION,  s.  [d.gfodtario,  Ut.]  A  com- 
bat with  swords  :  any  quarrel.  Glanville. 

Dl'GNIFIED,  «.  [from  dignifg.]  Invested  with 
some  dignity.  j  Aglije. 

DIGNIFICA'TION,  t.  [from  dignifg.]  Exalta- 
tion. Walton. 

To  Dl'GNIFY,  e.  a.  [digitus  and/ocio,  Ut.] 
I  To  advance ;  to  prefer ;  to  exalt. 
9  To  honour ;  to  adorn  ;  to  improve  by  some 
adventitious  excellence,  or  honourable  distinc- 
tion. Ben  Jouton. 

Dl'GNITARY.  «.  [dignut,  Ut.]  A  clergyman 
advanced  to  some  dignity,  to  same  rank  above 
that  of  a  parochial  priest.  Sunft. 

DI'GNITY,  *.  [digmtat,  Ut.J 
J  Raik  of  elevation. 


isposing;  methodising.  Drgden. 
E'STIVE,  s.    An  application  which  disposes 
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ft  Grandeur  of  mien.  Clarissa. 

3  Advancement ,  preferment ;  high  place.  Skak. 

4  (Among  ecclesiasticks.)  That  promotion  or 
preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  it  an- 
nexed. Aul\Jft. 

i  Maxim  ;  general  principle.  Brovn. 
DIGNOTION,  *.  [dtraosco,  Ut.]  Distinction; 

distinguishing  mark.  Brvnn. 
To  DIGRE'SS,  v.  n.  [difTedior.  digressus,  Ut.] 

I  To  turn  aside  out  of  the  road. 

ft  To  depart  from  the  main  design.  Lock*. 

3  To  wander ;  to  expatiate.  Brertwood. 

4  To  tran»gress  ;  to  deviate  i  not  in  use.  Shak. 
DIGRESSION,  i.  {dtgretsio,  Lat.] 

I  A  passage  deviating  from  the  main  tenor  or 
design  of  a  discourse.  De*ham. 
ft  Deviation.  Brown. 
DIJUDICATION,  s.  Idiiudicatio,  Ut.]  Judicial 

distinction. 
DIKE,  *.  [die,  Sax.  dyk,  Er»e.] 
I  A  channel  to  receive  water.  Pope. 
ft  A  mound  to  hinder  inundations.  Cowley. 
To  Ii J  LA' CERATE,  r.  a.   [dilaeero,  Utin.1  To 

in  two.  Brown 


DIN 


tear  $  to  rend  ;  to  force 
DI LACERATION,  «.  [di/oceratw,  Ut.]   The  act 
of  rending  in  two.  Arbuthnot. 
To  DI  LA'N  I  ATE,  e.  a.  [dilsmio,  Ut .]   To  tear ; 

to  rend  in  pieces. 
DILA'NIATION,*  t.  [from dilaniale.]  The  act  of 
rending,  or  tearing  any  thing  to  pieces.  6'cotr . 
To  DILA'PI  DATE,  v.  n.   To  go  to  ruin. 
DILAPIDATION,  i.  [di/aptdaiso,  Ut.]   The  in- 
cumbent's  suffering  any  edifice  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay.  Ayliffc. 
DILATABI'LITY.s.  [from  dtiotaU*.]   The  qua- 
lity of  admitting  extension.  /fay. 
DILATABLE,  a.  \frowt  dilate.]    Capable  of  ex- 
tension.  Arbuthnot. 
DILATATION,  s.  [dilaiatio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  extending*  into  greater  space  •  op- 
posed to  contraction.  Holder. 
ft  The  state  of  being  extended.  Newton. 
To  DILATE,  r.  a.  [difcso,  Ut.] 
I  To  extend  ,  to  spread  out.  I  i 'alter. 

ft  To  relate  at  large;  to  tell  diffusely  and  co- 
piously. Shaketpeare. 
To  DILATE,  «.  a. 
I  To  widen  ;  to  grow  wide.  Addison. 
1  To  speak  largely  and  copiously.  Clarendon. 
DILATOR,  ».  Xfrom  dilate.}  That  which  widens 
or  extendi.  Arbuthnot. 
DI'LATORlLY,*  ad.  [from  dilatory.)  lnadtla- 
tory  manner.  ^ia. 
Dl'LATORINESS,  I.  [from  dilatory.]  Slowness | 

sluggishness. 
DI'LATORY,  a.    [dilatoire,  Fr.]   Tardy;  slow; 

sluggish.  Otway. 
DILE^CTION,  i.  idiUctio,  Ut.]  The  act  of  lov- 
ing; kindness.  Boyle. 
DILE'MMA,  s.  ll*\twjLcu] 
l  An  argument  equally  conclusive  by  contrary 
suppositions.  Coulee. 
«  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice.  Pope. 
DI'LIGENCE.  s.  [dUigentia,  Ut.]  Industry »  as- 
siduity ;  constancy  in  business.  Peter. 
DI' LI  GENT,  o.  [diiigeM,  Ut.] 
I  Constant  in  application  ,  persevering  in  en- 
devour  .  assiduous  ;  not  idle.  Proverbs . 
i  Constantly  applied  ,  prosecuted  with  activity 
and  pern  •  >'  in.  i  .  Deuteronomy. 
D  I' LI  GENTLY,  ad.   With  assiduity  ,  with  heed 
and  perseverance.  Dry  dm. 
DILL,  s.  [disc,  Sax]    An  herb.  Mortimer. 
DILU'CID,  a.  [dilacidiu,  Ut.] 
i  Clear ;  not  opaque. 
t  Clear  •,  plain  ;  not  obscure. 
To  DILU'CIDATE,  v.  a.    [dilmcido,  pat.]  To 

ob^kC  CtCar  °f  P,*in '  t0  npllin  '  10  free  from 
DILLcTda'TION,  t.  [•tilucidatio,  Ut.]  The  act 

of  making  clear ;  explanation. 
DI'l.UENT,  a.  [diluent,  Ut.]   Having  the  power 

to  thin  other  matter. 
Dl'LUENT,  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  That  which 

thins  other  matter. 
To  DILUTE,  r.  a.  [dslue,  Lat.] 
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'l  To  make  thin. 
9.  To  make  weak. 
DILUTER,  $.  [from  dilate.} 
any  thing,  else  thin 


Lock*. 
Newttsu . 
which  makes 
Arbuthnot. 

DILUTION,  i.  rdilafio.  Ut.]   The  act  of  mak- 
ing any  thing  thin  or  weak.  Aibuikttot. 
DILU'VIAN.q.  [dilueium,  Ut.]  Relating  to  the 

tleluge. 
DIM,  o.  MM*  Sax.] 
II  Not  having  a  quick  sight. 
«  Dull  of  apprehension. 

3  Not  clearly  seen.  Locke. 

4  Obstructing  the  act  of  vision;  not  luminous; 
somewhat  dark.  Spenser. 

To  DIM,  *.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  To  cloud;  t,o  darken.    '  Locke. 
ft  To  make  less  bright  -.  to  obscure.  Spenser. 
DIME'NSION,  s.    [dtasesuio,  Ut.]   Space  coo- 
tained  in  any  thing;  bulk ;  extent ;  capacity. 

Druden. 

DIME'NSION  LESS,  a.  [from  diixrasiou.]  With- 
out any  definite  bulk.  Milton. 

DIME'NSlVE.a.  [dimeasiu.  Ut.]   That  marks 
the  boundaries  or  outlines.  Danes. 

DlMICATION.i.  [dimicatio,  Ut.]  A  battle;  the 
act  of  fighting;  contest. 

DI  MEDIATION,  i.    {dimidiatus,  Ut.]    The  act 
of  halving;  division  into  two  equal  parts. 

To  DIMI'NISH,  r.  a.  (dimismo,  Ut.] 
I  To  make  less  by  abscission  or  destruction  of 
any  part :  the  opposite  to  increase.  Locke, 
ft  To  impair;  to  lessen  ,  to  degrade.  Milton. 
3  To  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  be- 
longs :  the  contrary  to  add.  Deuteronomy. 

To  DIMI'NISH,  •.  n.  To  grow  less;  to  be  im- 

DlSlI'NISHINGLY,  ad.  [from  diminish  f^lfi 


tending  to  villify,  or  lessen. 
DIMINUTION,  s.  [diifitaatio,  Lat  ] 
I  The  act  of  making  leu.  Hooker. 
8  The  state  of  growing  less.  Sew  ton. 

3  Discredit ;  loss  of  dignity.  Phtltpt. 

4  Deprivation  of  dignity  ;  injury  of  reputation. 

King  Char  let. 

&  fin  architecture.)    The  contraction  of  the 

diameter  of  a  column,  as  it  ascends. 
DIMl'NUTIVE,a.    [dimiauttcu,  Ut.]  Small; 
little;  narrow;  contracted. 


DIMI'NUTIVE,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

littleness ,  as.  mans- 


In  a 


•1 


1  A  word  formed  to  express 

kin,  m  little  man. 
ft  A  small  thing :  not  in  use. 
DIMINUTIVELY,  ad.  [from 

diminutive  manner. 
DIMl'NUTIVENESS,   *.  [from 
Smallness;  littleness;  pettyness. 
DI'MISH,  a.  [from  dim.]  Somewhat  dim.  Swift. 
DI'MISSORY,  a.    [dimissonui,  Ut.]   That  by 
which  a  man  is  dismissed  to  another  jurisdic- 
tion. AylytTe. 
Dl'MITY,      A  fine  kind  of  fustian,  or  cloth  of 
cotton.  H'iscman 
DI'MLY,  ad.  [from  dim.] 
l  Not  with  a  quick  sight ;  not  with  a  clear  per- 
ception. Af.iton 
-  Not  brightly  ;  not  luminously.  Boyle 
Dl'MNESS,  i.  [from  dim.] 
I  Dulness  of  sight. 

ft  Want  of  apprehension  ;  stupidity.  D.  of  Piety. 
3  Obscurity;  not  brightness. 
DI'MPLE,  s.  [dint,  a  hole ;  dint/e,  a  little  hole  i 
by  a  careless  pronunciation  dimple.  Skixsier.]  A 
small  cavity  or  depression  in  the  cheek,  chin, 
or  other  part.  Crete. 
To  DI'MPLE,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  sink  irs 
small  cavities.  Drydm. 
Dl'MPLED,  a.  [from  dimple.]  Sec  with  dimples. 

Shakespeare. 

DI'MPLY,  a.  [from  dimple.]    Full  of  dimples; 

sinking  in  little  inequalities.  Wntton. 
DIN,  *.  [rfyn,  Sax.]   A  loud  noise »  •  violent  and 
continued  sound.  Smith. 
To  DIN,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  stun  with  noise.  Otway. 
ft  To  impress  with  violent  and  continued  noise. 
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DINARCHY,*  «.  [*f  twofold, 
Tint  form  of 


*  gnvrrn- 
in  which 
in  two  per- 


To  DINE,  r.  n.    [dmer,  Fr.]   To  eat  the  chief 
uveal  about  the  middle  nf  the  day.  Clarendon. 
Ta  DINE,  r.  a.  To  fire  a  dinner  to  i  to  feed.  Dry. 
DINETICAL,  a.    [i^.]    Whirling  round; 

vertiginous.  Ray. 
To  DING,  v.  a.  pret.  daag.  [drtagea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  dash  with  violence. 
«  To  imprest  with  force. 

To  DING,  «.  a.   To  bluster ;  to  bounce ;  to  huff  ■ 

a  low  word.  j#r6utaaof . 

DING-DONG,  «.    A  word  by  which  the  sound  of 

bells  is  imitated.  Shaketpeare. 
Di'SGLE,  f .    (from  dea,  or  dia,  a  hollow.  Sax.] 

A  hollow  between  hills ;  a  dale.  Mtlton. 
Dl  MNG- ROOM,  s.  [from  diss*  and  room.]  The 

principal  apartment  of  the  house  .  the  room 

where  entertainments  are  made.  Taylor. 
DI'NNER,  *.    [diaer,  Fr.]   The  chief  meal ;  the 

meal  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
DI'NNER  TIME,  •✓[from  dinner  and  time.)  The 

time  of  dining.  Pope. 
DINT,  s.  [dynt,  Sax.] 

I  A  blow;  a  stroke.  Miltm. 
«  The  mark  made  by  a  blow ;  the  cavity  remain. 

ing  after  a  violent  pressure.  Drylen. 
3  Violence ;  force ;  power.  Jdduon. 
To  DINT.  r.  «.  To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  a  blow, 

or  violent  impression.  Donne. 
DINl/MERATlON.  s.   [diMBverotio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  numbering  out  singly. 
DIOCE'SAN,  I.   [from  di«ees«.]    A  bishop,  as  he 

itands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or  flock.  Tall. 
DI'OCESS,  s.    [divert",  Lat.]    The  circuit  of 

every  bishop's  jurisdiction.  rVhttg\ft. 
DIO'PTRICAL,  1  a.  [Mstsa*.]  Affording  a 
DIOPTRICK,   J    medium  for  the  sight ;  assist- 

ing  the  sight  in  the  view  ol  different  objects. 

Boyle. 

DIOTTRICKS,  *.  A  part  of  opticks,  treating  of 
the  difierent  refractions  of  the  light  passing 
through  different  mediums.  Harrii. 

DIORTHRO'SIS,  s.  [Loftfme^.]  An  operation  by 
which  crooked  or  distorted  members  are  re- 
scored  to  their  regular  shape.  Harris. 

To  DIP,  v.  a.  pret.  dipped ;  part,  dipped  or  dipt. 

[dippa*.  Sax.  doopea,  Dutch.] 
1  To  immerge ;  to  put  into  any  liquor.  Aylxffe, 


1  To  moisten  ;  to  wet.  Milton. 
9  To  be  engaged  in  any  affair.  Dry  den. 

4  To  engage  as  a  pledge.  Dryden. 
To  DIP.  ..  ». 

I  To  sink  -,  to  immerge.  J 
»  To  enter  j  to  pierce. 
9  To  enter  slightly  into  any  thing.  Pope. 
4  To  take  that  which  comes  first ;  to  choose  by 

chance.  Dryden. 
Di'PCHICK,  t.  [from  dtp  and  eatck.]  The  name 

of  a  bird.  Carev. 
DIPETALOUS,  a.  [&<  and  arroXsv.]  Having  two 

flower  leaves. 
DI'PHTHONG,  «.  [fc^sWyoc.]    A  coalition  of  two 

vowels  to  form  one  sound  :  as,  rotn,  leaf. 
DI'PLOE,  s.  The  inner  lamina  of  the  skull. 
D1PLO-MA,  •.    [Jj*>*m«.]   A  letter  or  writing 

conferring  some  privilege. 
DIPLOMATIC,*  a.  [from  diploma.]  Privileged. 

Burke. 

DI  PPER,  t.  [from  dtp-]   One  that  dips  in  the 
water. 

Di  pping  Needle,  $.  A magnctick  needle  as  it 
points  op  or  down.  Philips. 
Dl'PSAS, .«.  [fed/a*.]    A  serpent  whose  bite  pro- 
duces  unquenchable  thirst.  Milton. 
Dl'PTOTE,  i.  [iWUs.]    A  noun  consisting  of 
two  cases  only.  Clarke. 
DI'PTYCH,  i.    {diptyeha,  Lat.]     A  register  of 
bishops  and  martyrs.  Stilling  fleet . 
DIRE,  a.  [dsras.  Latin.]     Dreadful;  diurnal ; 
mournful}  horrible;  terrible.  A/Wio*. 


DIS 

3  (In  astronomy.)  Appearing  to  an  eye  on  earth 
to  move  progressively  through  the  todiatk  ; 
not  retrograde.  Dryden. 

4  Not  collateral. 

5  Apparently  tending  to  tome  end. 

6  Open  ,  not  ambiguous . 

7  Plain:  express. 

To  DIRE'CT.  v.  a.  {dint*,  directum,  Lat.] 
I  To  aim  in  a  straight  line.  Pope. 
9  To  point  against,  as  a  mark.  Dryilrv . 

3  To  regulate  ;  to  adjust.  Ectlut. 

4  To  prescribe  certain  measure ;  to  mark  out  a 
certain  course. 

5  To  order;  to  command. 
DlRE'fTER,  i.  [director,  Lat,] 

l  One  that  directs ;  one  that  prescribe! 

*  An  instrument  that  serves  to  guide  any 
operation. 

DIHE'CTION.  «.  [directio,  Lat.] 
I  Aim  at  a  certain  point.  Smalridge. 

*  Tendency  of  motion  impressed  by  a  certain 
impulse.  Locke. 

3  Order ;  command  ;  prescription.  Hooker. 

4  Regularity  ;  adjustment.  Pope. 
DlRE'CTlYE,  a.  [from  direct.] 

I  Having  the  power  of  direction.  Brnmhall. 
«  Informing  ;  showing  the  way.  Thomson. 
DIRE'CTLY.  ad.  [from  direct.] 
I  In  a  straight  line  ;  recijlineally.  Dryden. 
9.  Immediately;  apparently.  Hdbker. 
DIRH'CTNESS,  s.  [from  direct.]    Straightneas ; 
tendency  to  any  point ;  the  nearest  way. 

.Beatify. 

DIRE'OTOR,  t.  [director,  Lit.] 
1  One  that  has  authority  over  others ;  a  superin- 
tendent. Swift. 
9  A  rule;  an  ordinance.  Sic\)t. 
9  An  instructor.  Hooker. 
4  One  who  is  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience. 

Dryden. 

>  An  instrument  in  surgery,  by  which  the  hand 
is  guided  in  its  operations.  5aorr>. 

DIRECTORY,  s.  [from  director.}  The  books 
which  the  factious  preachets  published  in  the 
rebellion,  for  the  direction  of  their  sect  in  acts 
of  worship.  Oxfmd  Reasons. 

DI'RF.FUL.  a.    Dire  .  dreadful.  Pope. 

DI'REFULLY,*  ad.  [from  direful.]  Dreadfully  ; 
horribly.  Aih. 

Dl'RENESS,  «.  [from  dire.]  Dismal  nets;  hor- 
rour .  hideousness.  Shakespeare. 

DIRE'PTION,  s.  Idtreptio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
plundering. 

DIRGE,  s.   A  mournful  ditty ;  a  song  of  lamen- 
tation. Sandys. ' 
DIRK.s.lErse.]  _A  kind  of  dagger.  Ticket. 

to  ruin. 


Hake. 


i ,  a.  [direct—,  Lat.] 
J  Straight;  not  crooked. 

Ill 


To  D1RKE,  v.  a.   To  spoil ;  to 
DIRT,  s.  [dryt,  Dutch.] 
I  Mud;  filth  ;  mire. 
9.  Meanness :  sordidnest. 
To  DIRT,  r.  o.   [from  the  noun.]   To  foul;  to 
bemire;  to  soil.  '  Smjt. 

DIRT-PIE,  s.  [from  dirt  and pie.]  Forms  ot  clay 

moulded  by  children. 
DI'RTILY,  Qtt.  [from  dirty  ] 
1  Nastily;  foully:  Althilv. 
«  Meanly ;  sordidly  ;  shamefully.  Donne. 
DI'RTINESS,  s.  [from  dirty.] 
I  Nastiness ;  Alifilness  ;  foulness, 
9  Meanness:  baseness:  sordidness. 
DI'RTY,  a.  [from  dirt.] 
I  Foul;  nasty;  filthy.  Shaketpeitre 
9  Sullied ;  Cloudy  .  not  elegant.  Locke. 
3  Mean  ,  base  ;  despicable.  Toy/or. 
To  DI'RTY,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  foul  .  to  soil.  .£>  Arbutknot 

9  To  disgrace;  to  scandalise., 
DIRU'PTION.  s.  rdiraptio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  bursting,  or  breaking. 
9  The  state  of  bursting,  or  breaking. 
DIS.    An  inseparable  particle,  implying  com. 
monly  a  privative  ar  negative  signification  i 
as,  to  arm,  to  disarm  <  to  join,  to  disjoin. 
DISABILITY,  s.  [from  disable.) 
1  Want  of  power  to  do  any  thing ;  weakness ; 

Ratexgh. 
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t  Want  of  proper  qualification*  for  any  panose; 

legal  impediment.  Sw\ft. 
To  DlSA'BLR,  r.  a.  [from  dis  and  able.] 
1  To  deprive  of  force ;  to  weaken.  Davits. 
9  To  hinder  from  action.  Temple. 

3  To  impair;  to  diminish.  Shakttpeare. 

4  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy.  Dryden. 
b  To  exclude,  at  wanting  proper  qualification*. 

U'ottrm. 

To  DlSABU'SE,  r.  «.  [from  di*  and  abuse.]  To 
set  free  from  mittake;  to  undeceive.  Walkr. 

DISACCOMMODATION,  s.  [from  dis  and  ac- 
commodation.] The  »tate  of  being  unfit  oi  on- 
prepared.  Hale. 

DISACCORD,*  e.  a.  To  di*agree.  Scott. 

To  DISACCUSTOM,  r.  a.  [from  di*  and  acan- 
torn.]  To  destroy  the  force  of  habit  by  disuse, 
or  contrary  practise. 

D18ACQU  A'INTANCE,  a.  [from  dis  and  acquaint- 
ance.]    Disuse  of  familiarity.  South. 

DISADVANTAGE,  i.  [from  dis  and  odcaara*e.] 
I  Loss  ;  injury  to  interest :  as,  he  sold  to  duod- 
rentage. 

9  Diminution  of  any  thing  desirable,  as  credit, 
fame,  honour.  Dryden. 
3  A  stale  not  prepared  for  defence.  Spenser. 
To  DISADVANTAGE,  r.  a.   To  injure  an  in- 
terest ofeny  kind.  Decay  of  Piety. 
DlSADVA'NTAGEABLE,  a.   Contrary  to  profit; 

producing  lost :  not  used.  Bacon. 
DISADVANTAGEOUS,  a.    Contrary  to  inte- 
rest ;  contrary  to  convenience  ;  unfavourable. 

Addison. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 

trary  to  interest  or  profit.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  s.   Contrariety  to 

profit ;  inconvenience. 
DISADVEWTUROUR.  a.    Unhappy;  .unpros- 

perous.  Spenser. 
To  DISAFPE'CT,  e.  a.  [from  dis  and  afeet.]  To 

fill  with  discontent;  todiscontent.  Clarendon. 
DISAFFE'CTED,  pari.  o.    Not  disposed  to  zeal 

or  affection.  StiUingjleet. 
DISAFFE'CTEDLY.   ad.     After  a  ditarfected 

manner. 

DISAFFE'CTEDNESS,  *.    The  quality  of  being 

disaffected. 
DISAFFECTION,  s.  [from  disajict.] 
I  Dislike:  ill-will.  Taylor. 
a  Want  of  zeal  for  the  government.  Swift. 
3  Disorder  ;  bad  constitution.  Wisemuu. 
DISAFFIRMANCE.  «.   [from  di*  and  affirm.} 
Confutation;  negation.  Hale. 
To  DISAFFOREST,  v.  o.    [from  dis  and  forest.] 
To  throw  open  to  common  purposes,  by  put- 
ting away  the  privileges  of  a  forest.  Bacon. 
To  DISAGREE,  r.  ».  [from  dis  and  agree.] 
1  To  differ ;  not  to  be  the  same.  Locke. 
9  To  differ  ;  not  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Dry. 
3  To  be  in  a  state  of  opposition. 
DISAGREEABLE,  a.  [from 
I  Contrary;  unsuitable. 
9  Unulcating  ;  offensive. 

DISAGRE'E ABLEN ESS,  •. 
1  Unsuitableness ;  contrariety. 
*  Unplea*antness ;  offemiveucss. 


DIS 


Brown. 

Pope. 
Locke. 


«  unpleasantness ;  offen liveliest.  South. 
DISAGREEMENT,  *.    [from  disagree.] 
I  Difference  ,  dissimilitude ;  diversity;  not  iden- 
tity ;  not  likeness.  H'oodvurd. 
9  Difference  of  opinion  ;  contrariety  of  senti- 
ments. Hooker. 
To  DISALLOW,  c.  a.   [from  dis  and  allow.] 
i  To  deny  authority  to  any.  Dryden. 
9  To  consider  as  unlawful.  Hooker. 

3  To  centure  by  some  posterior  act.  Swift. 

4  To  centure  ;  not  to  justify.  Soar*. 
To  DISALLOW,     a.  To  refute  permission ;  not 

DISaElOWABLE,  a.  Not  allowable  j  noMo'be* 
suffered. 

DISALLOWANCE,*.  Prohibition.  SoatA. 
lo  DISA'NCHOR,  r.  a.    [from  dis  and  anchor.] 

To  drive  a  ship  from  its  anchor. 
To  DISA'N I M ATE,  w.  a.    [di*  and  animate] 
l  To  deprive  of  life. 

t  To  discourage ;  to  deject.  BoyU. 


]  Pnva- 


DISANIMATION,*.  [fr 

tion  of  life. 

To  DISANNUL,  r.  a.  To  annul ,  to  deprive  of 
authority  :  a  barbarous  word.  Herbert. 

DISANNU'LMENT,  s.  [from  disannul.]  The 
act  of  making  void. 

To  DISAPPE'AR,  r.  a.  [disporoftrr,  Fr.]  To  be 
lost  to  view ;  to  vanish  out  of  sight ;  to  fly ;  to 
go  away.  Milton. 

f  <  DISAPPOINT,  r.  a.  [dis  and  appoint.]  To 
defeat  of  expectation;  to  balk.  Txuotson. 

DISAPPOINTMENT,  s.  Defeat  of  hopes  ;  mis- 
carriage  of  expectations.  Spectator. 

DISAPPROBATION,*,  [dis  and  approbation] 
Censure;  condemnation.  Pope 

To  DISAPPROVE,  r.  a.    [dfsapprouver,  Fr.J 
1  To  dislike  ;  to  censure.  Pope. 
9  To  reject  as  disliked.  Swift. 

Dl'SARD, «.  [disig.  Sax.]  A  prattler ;  a  boasting 
talker.  skinner. 

To  DISA'RM.  c.  a.  [ddsarmer,  Fr.]  To  spoil  or 
divest  of  arms ;  to  deprive  of  arms.  Dryden, 

To  DISARRAT,  v. a.  [dis  and  array.]  To  un- 
dress any  one ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

DISARRA'Y,  «.    [from  the  verb.] 
t  Disorder;  confusion. 
9.  Undress. 

DISASSIDU'ITY, ».  Absence  of  car 


Hayuard. 
Milton. 


Wottou. 


DISASTER,  ».    [desastre,  Fr.] 

I  The  blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet. 

Shakespeare. 

«  Misfortune  ;  grief;  mishap;  misery,  • 
To  DISA'STER,  t.  a.    [from  the  uoun.] 

1  To  blast  by  an  unfavourable  star.  Sidney. 

9  To  afflict ;  to  mischief.  Shakespeare. 
DISASTROUS,  a.    [from  disaster.] 

1  Unlucky;  not  fortunate. 

9  Gloomy  ;  threatening  misfortune. 

3  Unhappy;  calamitous;  miserable. 
DISASTROUSLY,  arf.  In  a  dismal 
DISASTROUSNES8,  *.  Unluckinets 
To  DIS  A  VOUCH,  a.  a.  [dis  and  atoacV]  To 
retract  profession ;  to  disown.  Daniel. 
To  DISAVOW,  r.  a.  [dis  and  arow.]  To  disown  ; 

to  deny  knowledge  of.  Hayward. 
DISAVOWAL,  *.  Denial.  Clarissa. 
DISAVOWER  *  *.    [from  disavow.]   One  that 

disavows. 
DISAVOW'MENT.  s.  Denial. 
To  DISAUTHOR1SE.  e.  a.    [dis  and 

To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
To  DISBA'N  D.  v.  a.    [dis  and  6a«d.] 

1  To  dismiss  from  military  service ;  to  break  up 
an  army.  K nolle*. 

9  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  scatter.  Woodward. 
To  DISBA'N  D,  r.  a. 

1  To  retire  from  military  service;  to  separate; 

to  break  up.  7  illotton. 

9  To  be  dissolved.  Herbert. 
To  DISBA'RK,  a.  a.    [dibarquer,  Fr.]   To  land 
from  a  ship ;  to  put  on  shore.  Fairfax. 
DlSBELI'EF,  «.    (from  disbelieve.]    Refusal  of 
credit ;  denial  of  belief.  T%llotson. 
To  DISBELl'EVE,  v.  a.    [from  dis  and  believe.} 
N"t  to  credit  ;  not  to  hold  true.  Hammond. 
DISBELPEVER,  «.    One  who  refuses  belief; 

one  who  denies  a  position  to  be  true.  Watts. 
To  DISBE'NCH,  a.  a.  [from  di*  and  i*nc*.]  To 
drive  from  a  seat.  Shakespeare. 
To  DISBRA'NCH,  a.  a.    [from  di*  and  branch.} 
To  separate,  or  break  off,  as  a  branch  from  a 
tree.  Evelyn. 
7bDlsBU'D,  v.  a.   (With  gardeners.)  To  take 

away  the  sprigs  newly  put  forth. 
To  DISBURDEN,  v.  a.    [from  dt*  and  burden.} 
I  To  eate  of  a  burden  ;  to  unload.  Mxlton. 
9  To  disencumber,  discharge,  or  clear.  Hale. 
3  To  throw  off  a  burden.  Addison. 
To  DISBURDEN,  v.  n.  To  eate  the  mind. 
7  o  DISBURSE,  r.  a.  [d**6oar*er,  Fr.]   To  spend 
or  lay  out  money.  Spenser. 
DISBURSEMENT,  *.    [deooorseinenl,  Fr.] 
I  Act  of  disbursing  or  laying  out. 
9  Sum  spent. 

DISBURSE!!,  s.  One  that  disburse*. 
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DIS 

Dls(  A  LCEATED,  a.  [disculi  eatut,  Lat. \  Strip- 
ped of  shoes. 

DISCALCEATION,  s.  [from  discakeatcd.l  The 
id  of  pulling  off  the  shoe*.  Brovn. 

To  DISCA'N  DY,  v.  a.   [dis  and  coadv.]   To  dis- 
solve ;  to  melt.  Shaketpeore. 

To  DISCARD,  r.  c    [from  dis  and  card.] 
I  To  throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are 


9  To  dismiss  or  eject  from  service  or  employ- 
ment. Sv\ft. 
DISCA'RNATE,  a.  [dis  and  cam,  flesh  ;  scamaio, 
Italian.]    Stripped  of  flesh.  Glanrille. 
To  DISCA'SE,  v.  a.   To  strip  ;  to  undress.  Shak. 
To  DISCERN,  r.  a.   [ducenw,  Lat.] 
1  To  descry  ;  to  see.  Proverb*. 
9.  To  judge  ;  to  have  knowledge  of.  Sidney. 

3  To  distinguish.  '  Boyle. 

4  To  make  the  difference  between.  Ben  Jonson. 
To  DJSCE'RN,  r.  a.  To  make  distinction . 

DISCERNED,  *.    [from  diseern.] 
i  Discoverer  ;  he  that  descries. 

5  Judge ;  one  that  has  the  powi 


ing. 

DISCERNIBLE,  o.  [from  discern.]  Discover- 
able; percept i hi e  ;  apparent.  South. 

DISCE'RNIBLENESS,  s.  Visiblcness. 

DISCE'RMBLY.  ad.  [from  discernible.]  Per- 
ceptibly: apparently.  Hammond. 

DISCERNING,  part,  a.  [from  discern.]  Ju- 
dicious; knowing.  Atterbury. 

DISCER'NINGLY,  ad.  Judiciously;  rationally ; 
acutely.  Garth. 

DISCE'RN MENT, s.  [from  discern.]  Judgment; 
power  of  distinguishing.  Freeholder. 

To  DISCERP,  r.  a.  [discerpo,  Lat.]  To  tear  in 
pieces:  to  break. 

DISCERPTIBI'LITY,  s.  f from  disccrptible.]  Li- 
able ne^j  to  he  destroyed  by  disunion  of  parts. 

DISCERPTIBLE,  «.  [from  ducarp.]  Frangible, 
separable.  Afore. 

DISCK'RPTTON.  i.  [from  diacerp.]  The  act  of 
pulling  to  pieces. 

n  DISCHARGE,  v.  a.    [de-charger,  Fr.] 

1  To  disburden  ;  to  exonerate.  Dryden. 

2  To  unload ;  to  disembark.  Aiags. 

3  To  give  rent  to  any  thing ;  to  let  fljr .  Dryden. 

4  To  let  off  a  gun.  Knolles. 

5  To  clear  a  debt  by  payment.  Locke. 
«  To  set  free  from  obligation. 

7  To  clear  from  an  accusation 
solve. 

8  To  perform  ;  to  execute. 

9  To  pat  away ;  to  obliterate. 

10  To  divest  of  any  ofhee  or 

11  To  dismiss;  to  release. 
13  To  emit. 


L' Estrange. 

or  crime  ;  to  ab- 
i  Locke. 

Dryden. 
Bacon, 

tnt. 

Bacon. 
Wiseman, 

To  DISCHA'RGE,  c.  a.    To  dismiss  itself;  to 

break  up. 
DISCHARGE,  s.   [from  the  verb  ] 

1  Vent;  explosion;  emission. 

3  Matter  vented. 

3  Disruption ;  evanescence. 

4  Dismission  from  an  office. 

5  Release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty.  Milton. 

6  Absol  ution  from  a  crime.  Soara. 

7  Ransom ;  price  af  ransom.  Aft/ton. 

8  Performance ;  execution. 

9  An  acquittance  from  a  debt. 

10  Exemption:  privilege. 
DISCHA'RGER,  s.    [from  discharge.] 

1  He  that  discharges  in  any  manner. 
9  He  that  fires  a  gun. 
DlSCI'NCT,  a.    [dtsrinctas,  Lat.] 

loosely  dressed. 
To  DISCI'ND,  v.  a.  [discindo,  Lat.]   To  divide; 

to  cut  in  pieces.  Boyle. 
DlSCI'PLE,  s.    [dudpaim,  Lat.]    A  scholar; 
one  that  professes  to  receive  instructions  from 
another.  Hammond. 
To  DlSCI'PLE,  ».  a.  Not  in  use. 
1  To  train  :  to  bring  up.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  punish;  to  discipline.  Spenser. 
DI8CPPLESHIP.  s.   [from  disciple.]  The  state 


Rrcirn. 
Un  girded; 


DIS 

DISCIPLINABLE,  a.  [ducialsnaish*,  Lat.]  Ca- 
pable of  i hi- ruction. 
DISCIPLlNABLENESS.s.  [from  disciplinable.) 

Capacity  ol  instruction.  Halt. 
DISCIPLINARIAN,  a.   [from  discipline.]  Per- 
taining  to  discipline.  G<aat>»/ie. 
DISCIPLINARIAN,  s.   [discipfiaa,  Lat.] 
1  One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness. 
9  A  follower  of  the  presbyterian  sect ;  so  called 
their  perpetual  clamour  about  discipline. 


DISCIPLINARY,  a.   [disripl.au,  Lat.] 

1  Pertaining  lo  discipline. 

9  Relating  to  government. 

3  Relating  to  education. 
DISCIPLINE.  s.    [discipline,  Lat.] 

1  Education ;  instruction  .  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  mind.  Bacon. 

9  Rule  of  government ;  order.  Hooker. 

3  Military  regulation.  Shaketpeare. 

4  A  state  of  subjection.  Rogers, 
b  Any  thing  taught ;  art ;  science.  Wilkint. 

6  Punishment;  chastisement. 

7  External  mortification. 
To  DISCIPLINE,  v.  a. 

1  To  educate  ,  to  instruct .  to  bring  up.  Addison. 
9  To  regulate ;  to  keep  in  order.  Derkem. 
3  T "  punish  ;  to  correct ;  to  chastise. 
4 To  advance  by  instruction.  Milton. 
To  Disci.  VI M,  v.  a.    [from  dis  and  claim.]  To 
disown  ;  to  deny  any  knowledge  of.  Rogers. 
DISCLAIMER,  j.   [from  disclaim.]   One  that 

disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces. 
To  DISCLOSE,  v.  a.    Tfrnm  dis  and  close.! 
1  To  uncover ;  to  produce  from  a  state  of  latit- 

ancy  to  open  view.  Wot 
t  To  hatch  ;  to  open. 
3  To  reveal;  to  tell. 
DISCLOSER,  a.   [from  disclose.]  One  that  re- 
veals ar  discover*. 
DISCLOSURE,  s.    [from  disclose.] 
1  Discovery ;  production  into  view.  Bacon. 
9  Act  of  revealing  any  secret.  Bacon. 
DISCOLORATION,  s.    [from  disctlour.] 
1  The  act  of  changing  the  colour ;  the  act  of 
staining. 

9  Change  of  colour ;  stain  ;  die.  Arbuthnot. 

To  DISCOLOUR,  e.a.     tdecoloro,  Lat  ]  To 
change  from  the  natural  hue  ;  to  stain  Temple. 

To  DISCOMFIT,  c.  a.    [deconfirc,  Fr.]    To  de- 
feat; to  conquer;  to  vanquish.  Philipi. 

DISCOMFIT,  e.    [from  the  verb.]     Di  feat ; 
rout ;  overthrow.  Milton. 

DISCOMFITURE,*,  [from  ditcomjit.]  Defeat; 
loss  of  battle;  rout;  overthrow.  Atterbury. 

DISCOMFORT,  «.   [from  dis  and  cons/or t.]  Un- 
easiness; sorrow;  melancholy;  gloom. 

Shaketpeare. 

To  DISCOMFORT,  v.  o.  To  grieve ;  to  sadden ; 

to  deject.  Sidney. 
DISCOMFORTABLE,  a.  [from  disWcrl.] 
l  That  is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort. 


Denham. 
>  censu- 
Ayltfe. 


;  reproach; 
Ayhffe. 
i 
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9  That 

To  DISCOMMEND,  v.  a.    [dis  and  com 

To  blame ;  to  censure. 
DISCOMMENDABLE,  a. 

rable ;  deserving  blame. 
DISCOMME'NDABLENESS,  *. 

liablenes*  to  censure. 
DISCOMMENDATION,  •. 

censure. 

DISCOM MENDER,  s.  One  that  di scorn 
a  disoraiser. 

To  DISCO M  MODE,  r.  a.  [di*  and  commune.  Fr.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  molest. 

DISC0MMODI0US,  a.  Inconvenient;  troub|e- 
some;  unpleasing.  Spenser. 

DISCOMMODITY,  «.    Inconvenience;  disad- 
vantage; hurt :  mischief.  .Bacon. 

To  DISCOMPOSE,  v.  a.    [decomposer,  Fr.] 
i  To  disorder ;  to  unsettle.  Clarendon. 
9  To  ruffle ;  to  disorder.  Svijt. 

3  To  disturb  the  temper.  Dryden . 

4  To  offend ;  to  fret ;  to  vex.  Surxjt. 
ft  To  displace ;  to  discard :  not  in  use. 
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DIS 

DISCOMPOSURE.  s.    [from  discompose.]  Dis- 
order: perturbation.  Clarendon. 

To  DISCONCERT,  v.  a.    [from  d«  •nd  ^01lCtrt-1 
To  unsettle  the  mind;  to  discompose.  Collier. 

DJSCONFORMITY,  *.    Want  of  agreement; 
inconsistency.  Hakewill. 

DISCONGRU'lTY.t.  Disagreement;  inconsist- 
ency. Hole. 

DISCONNECTED,*  «•  [from  dis  and  connected.] 
Dissolved.  Burke. 

DISCONNK'CTION,*  «.  [from  dis  and  connection.] 
Want  of  unity.  Burke. 

DISCONSOLATE,  o.   Void  of  comfort;  hope- 
less; sorrowful;  melancholy.  Milton. 

DISCONSOLATELY,  ad.     In  a  disconsolate 
manner  ,  comfortleslv. 

DI8CONSOLATENESS,  s.   The  state  of  being 
disconsolate. 

DISCONTE'NT,*  s.    [from  the  adj.]    A  discon- 
tented per«on.  Shakespeare. 

DISCONTE'NT,  «.  Want  of  content ;  uneasiness 
at  the  present  state.  Pope. 

DISCONTE'NT,  a.    Uneasiness  nt  the  present 
slate;  dissatirficd.  Harvard. 

To  DISCONTE'NT,  v.  a.  To  dissatisfy  ;  mmske 
uneasy  at  the  present  state.  Dryden. 

DISCONTENTED,  part.  a.  Uneasy ;  cheerless ; 
malevolent.  TUlotton. 

DISCONTENTEDLY,*  ad.   In  a  discontented 
mood.  Rehearsal. 

DISCONTENTEDN ESS.  s.   Uneasiness;  want 
of  ease ;  dissatisfaction.  Addison. 

DISCONTENTMENT,  s.   The  state  of  being 
discontented ;  uneasiness. 

DISCONTI'N  UANCE,  *.    Ifroro  discontinue.) 
1  Want  of  cohesion  of  parts  j  disruption, 

9  Cessation  ;  intermission.  r 
DISCONTINUATION,  s.     [from  discontinue  ] 
Disruption  of  continuity  ;  breach  of  union  of 
parta  ;  disruption;  separation.  Newton. 
To  DISCONTINUE,  t».  n.    [disconttnaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts.  Bacon. 
9  To  lose  an  established  or  prescriptive  custom 
or  right.  ^  Jeremiah. 

To  DISCONTINUE,  v.  a. 
I  To  leave  off ;  to  cease  any  practice  or  habit. 
9  To  break  off  ;  to  interrupt.  Holder. 
DISCONTINUITY,  *.  Disunion  of  parts  :  want 
of  cohesion.  Newton. 
DISCONVE'NIENCE,  s.  Incongruity;  disagree- 
ment.  Bran*hall. 
DI'SCORD,  s.    [discurdia,  Lat.] 
I  Disagreement ;  opposition  ;  mutual  anger ;  re- 
ciprocal oppugnancy.  Shakespeare. 
9  Difference  or  contrariety  of  qualities,  particu- 
larly of  sounds.  Dryden. 
3  fin  musick.)  Sounds  not  of  themselves  pleas- 
ing, but  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  others. 


DIS 


To  DISCO'RD,  r.n.  [ducerdo,  Lat.]  To  disagree; 

not  to  suit  with.  Bacon. 
DISCORDANCE,  )s.  [from discord.]  Disagree- 
DISCORDANCY.  J     ment;  opposition)  incon- 
sistency. 

DISCORDANT,  a.    [discordans,  Lat.] 

I  Inconsistent  ;  at  variance  with  itself.  Dryden. 

9  Opposite  ;  contrarious.  Cheyne. 

3  Incongruous ;  not  conformable.  Hale. 
DISCORDANTLY,  ad. 

I  Inconsistently;  in  disagreement  with  itself. 

9  In  disagreement  with  another.  Boyle. 

3  Peevishly  ;  in  a  contradictious  manner. 
To  DISCOVER,     a.    [dtcourrir,  Fr  ] 

I  To  show ;  to  disclose ;  to  bring  to  light. 

9  To  expose  to  view.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  make  known  ;  to  reveal.  Isaiah. 

4  To  ken  ;  to  espy.  Acts. 
3  To  And  out ;  to  obtain  information.  Pope. 

6  To  detect ;  to  find  though  concealed.  Milton. 

7  To  find  things  oi  placet  not  known  before. 

Shakesittarc. 
DISCOVERABLE,  a.    [from  discover.] 

t  That  may  be  found  out..  Walts. 

9  Apparent;  exposed  to  view.  Bentley. 
DISCOVERER, ».    [from  discover.] 


1  One  that  finds  out  any 

fore ;  a  finder  out.  Arbuthnot. 
9  A  scout  j  one  who  is  put  to  descry  the  enemy. 

Shakespeare. 

DISCOVERY,  s.    [from  ducoaer.] 
I  The  act  of  finding  any  thing  hidden.  Dryden. 
9  The  act  of  revealing  or  disclosing  any  secret. 

\  South. 
To  DISCOU'NSEL,  v.  a.   To  dissuade;  to  give 
contrary  advice  :  obsolete.  Spenstr. 
DVSCOUNT.  s.  [from  dis  and  cotou.]    The  sum 
refunded  in  a  bargain.  Swift. 
To  DISCOU'NT,  c.  a.   To  count  back;  to 

back  again. 
To  DISCOU'NTENANCE,  t>.  a. 
I  To  discourage  by  cold  treatment.  Clarendon. 
9  To  abash  :  to  put  to  shame.  Milton. 
DISCOUNTENANCE,  s.    Cold  treatment ;  un- 
friendly regard.  Clarendon. 
DlSCOU'NTENANCER,s.  One  that  discourages 
by  c«.id  treatment.  iJacon. 
To  DISCOD'RAGE,  V.  a.    [di'coaraeer,  Fr.] 
1  To  depress  ;  u>  deprive  of  confidence;  to  de- 
ject ;  to  dastard ise.  Kinf  Charles. 
9  To  deter  ;  to  fright  from  any  ai tempt. 
DISCOU'RAOER,  s.    [from  duconrac'  ]  One 
that  impresses  diffidence  and  terrour.  Pope 
DISCOU'RAGEMENT,  s.    [from  discourage.] 
I  The  act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  hope. 
9.  Determent ;  that  which  deters.  IHikins. 

3  The  cause  of  depression,  or  fear.  Locke. 
DJSCOL'RSE,  s.    [discours,  Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  it 
passes  ftom  premises  to  consequences.  Hooker. 
9  Conversation ;    mutual  intetcourse  of  lan- 

fuage;  talk.  Herbert. 
Effusion  of  language  ;  speech.  LocAce. 

4  A  treatise;  a  dissertation  either  .written  or 
uttered.  Pope. 

To  DISCOU'RSE,  r.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  converse ;  to  talk ;  to  relate.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  manner. 

Locke. 

3  To  reason;  to  pass  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. Daciet. 
To  DISCOU'RSE,  c.  a.  To  treat  of;  to  talk  over; 

to  discuss.  S/iaAespeare. 
DISCOl 'RSER,  *.    [from  discourse.) 
t  A  speaker ;  a  haranguer.  Si 
9  A  writer  on  any  subject. 
DISCOU'RSIVE,  a.    [from  discourse.] 
1  Passing  by  Intermediate  steps  from  premises 
to  consequences.  Milton. 
9  Containing  dialogue  ;  interlocutory.  Dryden. 
DISCOU'RTEOUS,  o.    [from  dis  and  a>«rieoo#.] 
Uncivil ;  uncomplaisant.  Motteux. 
DISCOU'RTF.OUSLY,  ad.    Uncivilly;  rudely. 
DISCOURTESY,  s.    Incivility  >  rudeness.  Sidn. 
DI'SCOUS,  a.   [discos,  Lat.]  broad ;  flat ;  wide. 

DISCREDIT.  *.    tde-cre-diter,  Fr.]  Ignomin?;* 
reproach  ;  disgrace.  Rogers. 
To  DISCREDIT  ».  a.    [dskr^diter,  Fr.] 
l  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not  to  be 
trusted.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  disgrace  ;  to  brins;  reproach  upon  ;  to  shame  j 
to  make  less  reputable.  Dvnve. 
DISCREET,  o.    [discret,  Fr.] 
1  Prudent ;  circumspect  .  cautious.  tVhitgtft. 
9  Modett  ;  not  forward.  Thornton. 
DISCREETLY,  ad.     Prudently;  cautiously, 
circumspectly.  IVatlcr. 
DISCREETNESS,  s.  The  quality  or  being  dis- 

erect ;  discretion. 
DI'SCREPANCE,  ».    [diicrepanlia,  Lat.]  Dif- 
ference; contrariety  ;  disagreement. 
DI'SCREPANT,  a.  [discrepant,  Lat.]  Different, 

disagreeing  .  contrary. 
DISCRETE,  a.    [discretus,  Lat.] 
I  Distinct;  disjointed;  not  contiguous.  Hale. 
9  Disjunctive. 

5  Disci ete  Proportion,  is  when  the  ratio  iKrtwccn 
two  pairs  of  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  lime, 
but  there  is  not  the  same  proportion  between 
all  the  four :  thus.  <•    -      •  :  4. 

DISCRETION,  ».   [discretio,  Lat  ] 
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1  Prudence ;  knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's 
4*1  f  .  skill  .  who  management.  Tillotton. 
ft  Liberty  of  acting  at  pleasure ;  nncontroll«d 

•nd  unconditional  power. 
DISCRETIONARY,  a.    [from  diieretiW]  Loft 
at  Urge;  unlimited:  unrestrained.  Tatler. 
DECRETIVE,  a.    (tnWetss,  Ut.] 
I  (In  logick  ;  Ihirrft  t  r  propositions  are  such 
•herein  various,  and  seemingly  opposite,  judg- 
menta  are  made,  wbeee  variety  or  distinct  ion 
is  noted  by  the  part  idea  but,  though,  yet,  he. 
as,  travellers  may  change  their  climate,  Nit 
not  their  temper, 
.in  grammar.)  Diarrertre  distinctions  are  soch 
as  implv  «iip«iitmn   as,  not  a  man,  but  a  beast. 
DlSCRI'MlN  ABLE,  «.  [from  ducrtmiuate.]  Dis- 
tinguishable by  outward  marks  or  tokens. 
T*  DISC  Rl'M  IN  ATE.  a.  a.  tduerimtno,  Ut.] 
1  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference.  South. 
t  To  select  or  separate  from  others.  Boyle. 
DISCRI'.MINATENESS,  ».  Distinctness. 
DISCRIMINATION,  s.    [dtacrtmmacio,  Ut.] 
i  The  state  of  being  distinguished  from  other 
persons  or  things.  Stttlingfteet. 
9 The  act  of  distinguishing  one  from  another; 

distinction.  Addison. 
3  The  mark  of  distinction.  .  Holder. 

DISCRIMINATIVE,  a.    [from  dismavinete.] 
t  That  makes  the  mark  of  distinction  i  charac- 
teristical.  Woodward. 
5  That  observes  distinction.  Af«re. 
DltCRI'MINOUS.  a.    [•Jisennien,  Ut.]  Dan- 
cerou*;  hazardous  ;  not  usual.  Harvey. 
DlSCU'BITORY,  a.  (rfiarufritoria*,  Ut.]  Fitted 
to  the  posture  of  leaning.  Brown. 
DlftCU'MBENCY,  1  a,    [Jwcamftesu,  Ut.)  The 
DISCUBATION,*  J     act  of  leaning  at  meat. 

Broum. 

To  DISCU'MBER,  r.  «.    [from  dis  and  cumber.] 
To  disengage  from  any  troublesome  weight. 


FoDlSCU'RE,*.*.  [oVcoavrir,  Fr.]  To  discover; 
to  reveal :  not  used.  Sprrurr. 

DISCU'RSION  ,*e.    [de  frtom,  and  carro,  Ut.  to 
ran.]   The  act  of  running  to  and  fro.  Atk. 

DISCU'RSIVE.  e.    [ducur${f,  Fr.] 
I  Moving  here  and  there  ;  roving.  Bacon. 
9  Proceeding  by  gradation  from  premises  to  con- 
sequences;  argumentative.  More. 

DISCURSIVELY,  «d.   By  due  gradation  of  ar- 
gument. Hale. 

DISCI 'RSORY.  a.  [discurtor,  Ut.]  ArgumenUl ; 
rational. 

DFSCUS.  a.    [Ut.]    A  quoit;  a  heavy  piece  of 
iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sports.  Pope. 
To  DISCU'SS.  v.  o.    [dtscaisp,  disrusnu,  Ut  ] 
I  To  examine  j  to  ventilate.  ^ Pope. 

J  To  hreak  to  piece*.  Broun. 
DISCU'SSER.  s.  [from  rfucm.)  He  that  discus- 

sea  ■  an  examiner. 
DISC  L 'SSI  ON,  s.   [from  disco**.] 
I  Disquisition  ;  examination  ;  ventilation  of  a 

question.  Prior. 
ft  (In  surgery.)    A  breathing  out  the  humours 

by  insensiole  transpiration.  Wurman. 
DISCU'SSIVB,  a.   [from  disrwss.]    Having  the 

power  to  discuss  or  disperse. 
DISCl'TIENT,*  a.    [de  from,  and  qualio,  Ut. 

to  shake.]  Repelling  ;  driving  back.  Ath. 
D19CUTIENT,  *.  [diseatiens.  Ut.]  A  medicine 

that  has  the  power  to  repel.  Quincy. 
To  DISDA'IN,  v.  «    [dsUtifaer,  Fr.]   To  scorn  ; 

to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one'a  character. 

Addison. 

DISDA'IN,  s.  (aaVfno,  Ital.]  Contempt;  scorn; 

indignation.  ,  Ecclu*. 

DlSDA'lNFUL,  o.  [from  diulain  and >W.]  Con- 

ttmptuous  ;  haughty  ;  scornful ;  Indignant. 

.  Hooker. 

DISDA'IN  FULLY,  ad.    Contemptuously;  with 


haughty  sconr;  with  indignation.       "  South. 
DISDA'IN  FULNESS.  *.   Contempt;  contemp- 
;  haughty  scorn.  Atcham. 
$.    (from  dis  and  ease.]    Distemper ; 
i  sickness;  m< 
ill 


To  DISF.A'SB.e.  «.  [ 
l  To  afflict  with  disease ; 
ncss;  to 


•i  To  put  to  pain ;  to  make  u., 
DISEA'SEDN'ESS,  *.  [from  diseased.]  Sickness 

morbidness. 
DISE'DGED,  a.   Blunted  ;  obtunded. 

ShaL 

To  DISEMBA'RK,  r.  a.  To  carry  to  land. 
_  Shah 
To  DISEMHA'RK,  r.  n.    Togoonknd.  'Pope 
To  DISEM  BITTER,  v.  a.    [from  dt*  and  email- 
tar.]   To  sweeten ;  to  free  from  bitterness. 

Addia 

DISEMBO'DIED,  «.   Divested  of  the  body. 
To  DISEMBOGUE,  r.  a.  [durmboutHe..  old  Ft.] 
To  pixir  out  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  to 


To  DISEMBOGUE,  e.  a.   To  gaio  a  vent  \  to 

flow.  Chtyne. 
DISF.M BO* WELLED,  part.  a.    [from  dis  and 

em h<nr*l.}  Taken  from  out  the  bowels.  Philips. 
To  DISEMBROIL,  r.  «.    [sYlliaiTlii.  Fr.]  To 

disentangles  to  free  from  perplexity.  Dryden. 
To  DISEN  A'BLB,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  power ;  to 

sink  into  weakness.  Dryden. 
To  DISENCHA'NT,  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  force 

of  an  enchantment.  Denham. 
To  DISENCU'MBER,  v.m.    [from  dis  and  en. 


1  To  discharge  from  encumbrances ; 

den;  to  exonerate.  Sprat. 
9  To  free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind.  Additon. 
DISENCU'MBRANCB,*.  Freedom  from  encum- 
brance and  obstruction.  Spectator. 
To  DISENGA'GE.  ».  a.   (from  dis  and  eugagf.] 
I  To  separate  from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  In 

union.  Hut  net. 

ft  To  disentangle  ;  to  clear  from  impediments  or 
difficulties.  Waller. 

3  To  withdraw  the  affection  j  to  wean  ;  to  ab- 
stract the  mind.  Atterbury. 

4  To  free  from  any  powerful  detention.  Denham. 
J  To  release  from  an  obligation. 

To  DISENGA'GE,  e.  a.  To  set  one's  self  free 
from.  Collier . 

DISRNGA'GBD.  part.  a. 
I  Disjoined ;  disentangled. 
9  Vacant ;  at  leisure. 
3  Released  from  obligation. 
DISENGA'GEDNESS,  *.   The  quality  of  being 

disengaged  ,  vacuity  of  attention. 
DISENGAGEMENT,  s.    [from  disengage.] 
I  Release  from  any  engagement,  or  obligation. 
9  Freedom  of  attention;  vacancy. 
To  DISENTA'NGLE,  •.  «. 
I  To  unfold  or  loose  the  parts  of  any  thing  inter- 
woven with  one  another.  Boyle. 
9  To  set  free  from  impediments  j  to  clear  from 
perplexity  or  difficulty.  Clarendon. 
3  To  disengage ;  to  separate.  Siilltngfteet. 
To  DLSENTE'R,        1  ■       To  linburv  nruttm 
To  DISENTE'RRE,*  J',a*  Tounbury.  Drmen 

To  DISENTHRA'L,  *.  a.  To  set  free ;  to  restore 
to  liberty  ,  to  rescue  from  slavery.      Sandy i. 

To  DISENTHRONE,  e.«.  To  dapose  from  so- 
vereignty; to  dethrone.  Milton. 

To  DISENT RA'NCE,  e.  a.  To  awaken  from  a 
trance,  or  deep  sleep.  Hudibrat. 

7b  DISESPOU'SE,  r.a.  To  separate  after  faith 
plighted.  Affiles). 

DlSESTEE'M,  «.  [from  dis  and  esteem.]  Slight 
regard.  Locke. 

To  DlSESTEE'M,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
regard  slightly.  Chapman. 

PISKSTIMATION,  s.    Disrespect  ;  drsesteem. 

DISFA'VOUR,  s.    [from  dis  and/aconr.] 
1  Discountenance ;  unn/opitious  regard.  Bacon. 
9  A  state  of  ungraciousness  or  unacceptablenes*. 

Spelman. 

3  Want  of  beauty. 

To  DISFA'VOUR,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dis- 
countenance; to  withhold  or  withdraw  kind, 
nets.  (  Svift. 

DISFIGURATION,  t.   [from  dts/gur:! 
I  The  act  i  * 


* 
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9  The  state  of  being  disfigured. 
3  Deformity. 

To  DlSFI'Gt/RE, ».  «.  [from  dis  and >Sgi»re.]  To 
change  any  thing  to  a  worse  form  ;  to  deform  > 
to  mangle.  Locke. 

DISFIGUREMENT,*.  [from  ditf  gar*.]  Deface- 
ment of  beauty  5  change  of  a  better  form  to  a 
worse.  Suckling. 

To  DISFOREST,  r.  a.  To  reduce  land  from  the 
privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 

To  DISFRANCHISE,  v.  a.   To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges or  immunities. 
DISFRANCHISEMENT,  it  The  act  of  depriving 

of  privilege*. 
To  DISFLIRNISH,  r.  a.   To  deprive ;  to  unfur- 
nish;  to  strip.  Knrdles. 
7«DISGA'RNlSH,r.  a. 
I  I'm  strip  of  ornaments. 
«  To  take  guns  from  a  fortress. 
To  DlSGLORIFY,  t>.  a.  To  deprive  of  glory  ;  to 
treat  with  indignity.  Milton. 
To  DISGORGE,  r.  a.    [de'gorger,  Fr.] 
I  To  discharge  by  the  mouth.  Dryden 
9  To  pour  out  with  violence.  Dtrham. 
DISGRA'CE.  s.    [disgrace,  Fr.] 
l  State  of  being  out  of  favour. 

8  State  of  knominy  >  dishonour.  Shaketptare 
J  Act  of  unkindness  :  obsolete.  Sidney 
4  Cause  of   name.  Urovn 

To  DISGRA'CE. ».  a, 
l  To  bring  a  reproach  upon  ;  to  dishonour  as  an 
agent. 

9  To  bring  to  shame,  as  a  cause. 

3  To  put  out  of  favour. 

DISGRACEFUL,  o.    [from  disgrace  and/a//.] 
.Shameful}  ignominious:  reproachful.  Tailor. 
D I 8<»  RA'C E  FL  LL  Y,  ad.    In  disgrace  ;  with  in- 


To  DISHfiA'RTEN,  v. 

jectj  to  terrify; 
D  IS  H  E'RISON,  i. 


To 


dignity :  ignominiously. 
,  DISGRA'CEFULNESS. «.  Ignominy. 

DISGRA'CER.  s.    One  that  exposes  to  shame 
one  that  causes  ignominy.  Svift 

5l8^^,I0^S'a'  ^lewing.  Shakespcate 
To  DISGUI'SE,  ».  a.    [digniter,  Fr.] 

I  To  conceal  by  an  unusual  dress.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance. 

S  To  disfigure  ;  to  change  the  form.  Dryden 

4  To  deform  by  liquor.  Spectator 
DISGUI'SE,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that 
wears  it.  Addison. 

1  A  false  appearance.  Pope. 

T?,PA*,f;f.<!er>by^rlok-     .  Shakespeare. 
DISGUI'SEMENT,  s.   [from  disguise.]   Dress  of 
concealment.  Sulnew. 
DISGUI'sER.s.    [from  disguise.]  ^ 
I  One  that  puts  on  a  disguise.  Sxcift. 
9  One  that  conceals  another  by  a  disguise  ;  one 
that  disAgures.  Snakctveare 
DISGU'ST.s.    [degodf,  Fr.]  F 
I  Aversion  of  the  palate  from  any  thing. 

*  III  humour;  malevolence)  offence  conceived 

Locke. 

To  DISGU'ST,  v.  m.    [dfgodter,  Fr.] 

1  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach  j  to  distaste. 

«  To  strike  with  dislike  ;  to  ofend.  Waits. 

3  To  produce  aversion.  Sunft 
DISGt'STFUL,  a  Nauseous.  Swxft. 
DISH.  ..    [dUe,  Sax. ;  ducus,  Lat.] 

I  A  broad  wide  vessel,  in  which  food  is  served  un 
at  the  table.  Dryt trn 

*  Ade'P  hollow  vessel  for  liquid  food.  Milton. 
5  r  r meat  ,crv<r<* ,n  *  di»h  j  any  particular  kind 

t  °i^io?ld"  Shakespeare. 

r"  a    To  ,'rve  'n  »  d'*n'  Shakespeare. 
DISH-CLOUT,  t.    [from  duh  and  clout.]  The 
cloth  with  which  the  maids  rub  their  dishes. 

To  DISHA'BIT,  ».  a.  To  throw  out  of  place  I  to 
dr.  v  e  t rom  their  habitation.         Sha ketware. 
DISHARMONY,  s.  Contrariety  to  harmony? 
up 


to  da- 

-,  to  depress.  AfiW 

inhe-ritancV  '  *  ^  °f  d«hwri»«  "°» 
7bDlSHE'RIT.».o.  [from  dit  and  iaJient.]  To 
•r  ftsfflaftgg  her«»'t»ry  •accession.  Spenser. 

the  hair  disorderly.  ■ 
Pl'SHrNG.a.  Concave. 
DISHONEST,  a.    [from  du  and  k*a«»0 
I  Void  of  probity;  void  of  faith;  faithless; 

fraudulent.  South 
•Unchaste  |  lewd.  Shake^are. 
3  Disgraced  ;  dishonoured.  Dryden 
r^.D.'.'5.raceful  I  ignominious.  Pot,/ 
DISHONESTLY,  ad. 

1  ^^J}1  f*itn  5  "»thout  probity ;  faithlealy  ; 

9  Lewdly;  wantonly:  unchaste! v. 
DISHONESTY,  s.  7 
l  Want  of  probity ;  faithlesness.  Mft. 
r?iKHCri)^lri  inco"«nence.  Skakeepean. 
DISHONOR,*  *.    [Lat.  a  modern  and  correct 

DISHONOUR,  «.    [from  dis  and  honour.) 
I  Reproach ;  disgrace  ;  ignominy.  Boole. 
9  Keproach  uttered  ;  censure.  Shakespeare 
To  DISHONOUR,  r.  a.  ^ 
I  To  disgrace;  to  bring  shame  upon;  to  blast 

1  Shameful ;  reproachful ;  ignominious.  Daniel 

2  Being  in  a  state  of  neglect  or  d  it  esteem. 
DISHONORABLY,-   ad.  [from  duAoaoirraN,.] 

DISHONOURER.  ..    [from  duaonofr.f^'- 
1  One  that  treats  another  with  indignity.  Mltou. 
«  A  violator  of  chaatity. 
To  DISHORN,  e.  a.  To  strip  of  horns. 

DISHU'MOUR,  s.    Peevishness;  iU^hum^r'' 
uneasy  state  of  mind.  Spectator. 

D  SIIM^MONY.*),.    Superstition;  supersn- 

DISIDE'MONY,*  j  tutorship.' 

DISIMPROVEMENT,  s.     Reduction  from  a 
better  to  a  worse  state.  Norris 

To  DISINCARCERATE,  e.  a.  To  set  at  liberty 
to  free  fromprison.  Harvet 

DISINCLINATION,   i.    Want  of  affectSf 

•r  ,Jtf^i£,Jl£e-  Arbuthnct. 
To  DlSINCLI'NE,  a.  a.    [from  du  and  rarin*.] 
To  produce  dislike  to ;  to  make  disaffected  . 
to  alienate  affection  from.  Clarendon 
DISINGENU'ITY,  s.  Meanness  of  artifice  unl 

fairness.  Clarendon 

DISINGE'NUOUS,  a.    Unfair;  meanly  artful" 
vitiously  subtle;  sly;  crafty;  illiberal. 

DISINGENUOUSLY;  ad.    In  a 
manner. 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS,*.  Mean  subtilty;  low 

DIS?NHPRIS0N,      [from  d^ilh'Jt^' 
I  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  any  hereditary 

o^CCe?IO0*,v  -  Clarendon. 

9  The  state  of  being  cut  off  from  an  hereditary 

nut.  TanLar 

To  DISINHERIT,  v.  a.   To  cut  off  from  anhe! 

reditary  right.  Davie* 
To  DISINTE'R,  r.  a.  To  unbury  ;  to  take  a  dead 
body  out  of  the  grave.  Addison 
DISINTERE'SSED.o.  [d^and  sateressd.  French  ] 
"*  to  private  advantage;  impartial. 

DISINTERE'SSMBNT,      [d«,  and  ratsVeSe^; 
l-r.J    Disregard  to  private  advantage  ;  disin. 
terest ;  disinterestedness.  Prior 
DISI'NTEREST.  s.  [from  dis  and  taterrst.] 
l  What  is  contrary  to  one's  wish  or  P'0*0*"^ 

9  Indifference  to  profit. 
DISINTERESTED,  a.  [from  dourest.} 
I  Supenour  to  regard  of  private  advantage  • 
inffuenced  by  private  profit.  J 
ft  Without  any  concern  in  an  I 


ate  advantage :  not 
J  S\i\ft, 
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DISINTERESTEDLY,  ad.  In 
Mllffi 

DLSINTERE'STEDNESS,  ».  [froi 

Contempt  of  private  interest. 
To  DISFNtRICATE,  ».  a.   To  disentangle. 
T«  DISINVlTE,  r.  u.  [from  du  and  mat*.]  To 

retract  an  invitation. 
7»  DISJOI'N.  r.  a.  [de>ot»dre,  Fr.]  To  separate; 

to  part  from  each  other.  Milton. 
To  DISJOINT.  ».  o.  [from  du  and  joint.) 
1  To  put  out  of  joint.  Sandy*. 
9  To  break  at  junctures ;  to  separate  at  the  part 
where  there  is  a  cement.  Irene. 
9  To  break  in  pieces.  Blackmore. 
4  To  carve  a  fowl. 

To  make  incoherent.  Sidney. 
To  DISJOI'NT,  v.  n.  To  Call  into  pieces.  Shale. 
DISJOI'NT,  port,   [from  the  verb.]   Separated  j 
divided.  Skake$peare. 
DISJUNCT,  a.  [disjunctus,  Ut]  Disjointed, 

separate.  , 
DISJUNCTION,  *.  [dfcjaactio,  Ut.]  Disunion  ; 

separation  ;  parting.  South. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  a.  [dujsiartica*,  Lat.] 
1  Incapable  of  onion.  Grot. 
9  That  marks  separation  or  opposition ;  as,  / 
(ore  km  or  fear  him.  Want. 
9  (In  logick.)  A  disjunctive  proposition  is  when 
the  parts  are  opposed  to  one  another  by  dis- 
junctive particles  :  as,  It  u  either  daw  or  night. 
DISJUNCTIVELY,  ad.    Distinctly;  separately. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

DISK,  s.  [ducat,  Ut.] 
l  The  face  of  the  sun,  or  any  planet,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye.  be* ton. 
1A  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient 


sports  j  a  quoit. 
DISKI'NDNT 


Spenser. 
Fairfax. 
To  dis- 
Temple. 


«'  ESS,  •. 

I  Want  of  kindness  ;  want  of  affection 

*  III  torn  ;  injury  ;  detriment. 
DISLI'KE,  s. 

1  Disinclination  .  absence  of  affection. 
3  Discord  ;  dissension  :  not  in  use. 
To  DISLI'KE,  v.  a.  [from  du  and  like.) 

approve :  to  regard  without  affection. 
DISLI'KEFUL.  o.  [from  dulike  and  JUL]  Dis 

affected;  malign:  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  DISU'KEN.  ».  o.  [from  du  and  like.}  To 

make  unlike:  not  usual.  Shaketpearr. 
DlSLJ'KENESS.  s.    Dissimilitude ;  nowreaem- 

tUnce  ;  unlikeneas.  Lock*. 
DISLI'KER,  *.   A  disapprover ;  one  that  is  not 

pleased.  Sirt/r 
ZsDlSLl'MB,  c.  a.    [from  du  and  limb.]  To 

dilaniale  ;  to  tear  limb  from  limb. 
To  DISLI'MN,  w.su  [from  dis  and  lima.]  To  un- 

paint ;  to  strike  out  of  a  picture.  Shake, 
To  Dl'S LOCATE,  t>.a.  [dis  and  loco,  Ut.] 
I  To  put  out  of  the  proper  place.  Woodxtard. 
9  To  put  out  of  joint. 
DISLOCATION,  s.  [from  dislocate.) 
l  The  act  of  shifting  the  places  of  things. 
9  The  state  of  being  displaced.  Burnet. 
3  A  luxation ;  a  joint  put  out.  Grew. 
To  DISLODGE,  r.  a.  [from  di$  and  lodre.) 
1  To  remove  from  a  place.  Woodward. 
9  To  remove  from  a  habitation.  Dryden. 
9  To  drive  an  enemy  from  a  station.  Dryden. 

*  To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters.  Shak. 
To  DISLODGE,  ».  n.  To  go  away  to  another 

place.  Milton. 
DISLOYAL, «.  rde-Ioyai,  Fr.l 
i  Not  true  to  allegiance  |  faithless  ■,  false  to  a 
sovereign;  disobedient.  Milton. 
9  Dishonest ;  perfidious  :•  obsolete.  Shaketptare. 
9  Not  true  to  the  marriage  bed  :  obsolete. 


4  False  in  love ;  not  constant  i  obsolete. 
DISLOYALLY,  ad.   Not.  faithfully  ; 

ously ;  disobediently. 
DISLOYALTY,  s.  [from  disloyal.) 
l  Want  of  fidelity  to  the  aovereign.   K.  Charles. 
«  Want  of  fidelity  in  love :  obsolete.  Shakesp. 
DISMAL,  a.    [dies  mala*,  Utin,  an  evil  day.j 
Sorrowful  -,  dire  ,  horrid ;  melancholy  ;  unconi- 

ft 
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DI'SMAI.LY,  ad.  Horribly  ;  sorrowfully. 
DI'SM ALNESS,  s.    Horrour;  sorrow. 


To  DISMA'NTLE,  v.  a.  [from  du  and  mantU.) 
l  To  deprive  of  a  dress  ;  to  strip.  South. 
a  To  loose ;  to  throw  off  a  dress.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  strip  a  town  of  its  outworks.  Jfakewill. 

4  To  break  down  any  thing  external.  Druden. 
To  DISMA'SK.  r.  a.   To  divest  of  a  mask';  to 

uncover  from  concealment.  Wotton. 
To  DISMA  ST,*  >  [from  dis  and  mast,  a  sea 
term.]  To  deprive  of  masts  ,  to  cut  off  the 
masts  of  a  ship.  Ash. 
To  DISMA'Y,  t.  a.  [desmajar.  Span.]  To  ter- 
rify ;  to  discourage  ;  to  affright.  Raleigh. 
DISM  A' Y,  t.  [ttesmayo.  Span .]    Fall  of  courage  ; 

d ;   fear  im- 
Milton. 
]  Dejection 


tcrrour  felt . 
pressed. 
DISMA'YEDNESS,  t.  [from 


of  courage ;  dispiri 
DISME,  s.  [Fr.J 
tithe. 


jection 
Sidney. 

A  tenth;  the  tenth  part; 


ihakespeare. 


To  DISME'MBER.  r.o.  To  divide  i 

from  member  ;  to  cut  in  pieces.  Sud/t. 
DISMEMBERING,*  s.  [from  durmrmher.]  The 
act  of  cutting  off  a  limb.  Blackstoue. 
To  DISMl'SS,  *.  a.  [di  missus,  Ut.] 

l  To  send  away. 

9  To  giver  leave  of  departure. 

9  To  discard;  to  divest  of  an  office. 
DISMVSSION,*.  fduattssio,  Ut.] 

I  Dispatch  ;  act  of  sending  away.  Dryden. 

9  An  honourable  discharge  from  any  office  or 

Elnce.  Aft/ton. 
•eprivation ;  obligation  to  leave  any  post  or 
place.  Shakespeare. 
To  DISMORTGAGE,  r.  a.    [from  dis  and  saori- 
gage.]    To  redeem  from  mortgage.  Hovel. 
ToDlSMOU'NT,  v.  a.  [demonter,  ft.] 
1  To  throw  off  a  horse.  SI 
9  To  throw  from  any  elevation. 
9  To  throw  a  cannon  from  its  carriage.  Knolles. 
To  DISMOU'NT,  r.  n. 
■  To  alight  from  a  horse.  Addison. 
9  To  descend  from  any  elevation. 
To  DENATURALIZE,  v.  a.    [f ram  dis  and  na- 
turalize.]  To  alienate ;  to  make  alien. 
DISNATuRED,  a.  [from  dis  and  nature.)  Un- 
natural ;  wanting  natural  tenderness.  Shak. 
DISOBE'DIENCE,  s.  [from  dis  and  obedience.) 
I  Violation  of  lawful  command  or  prohibition  ; 

breach  of  duty  due  to  superiours.  Shakespeare. 
9  Incompliance.  Blackmore. 
DISOBEDIENT,  a.   Not  observant  of  lawful 
authority.  kings. 
To  DISOBEY,  r.  o.    [from  dis  and  pftey.]  To 
break  commands,  or  transgress  prohibitions. 

Denham. 

DISOBLIGATION.  s.  [from  dis  and  obligation.) 

Offence  ;  cause  of  disgust.  Clarendon. 
To  DISOBLI'GE,  v.  a.  [from  dii  and  oblige.)  To 

offend  ;  to  disgust ;  to  give  offence  to.  Addison. 
DISOBLI'GING,  port.  a.    Disgusting  ;  unpleaa- 

ing  ;  offensive.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

DISOBLIGINGLY,  od.    In  a  disgusting  or  of- 
fensive manner;  without  attention  to  please. 
DISOBLIGINGNESS,  s.   Offeasivencss;  readi- 

ness  to  disgust. 
DlSORBED,  a.  [from  dis  and  orb  ]   Thrown  out 

of  the  proper  orbit.  Shakespeare. 
DISORDER,  s.  [deserdre.  Ft.)  v 
t  Want  of  regular  disposition  ;    irregularity  , 

confusion.  Specraror. 
9 Tumult;  disturbance;  bustle.  trailer. 
9  Neglect  of  rule ;  irregularity. 

4  Breach  of  laws ;  violation  of  standi r 
tion. 

5  Breach  of  that  regularity  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy which  causes  U/altb ;  sickness  :  distem- 

Eer.  Locke. 
tiscomposure  of  mind. 
To  DISORDER,  v.  a.  [from  dis  and  order.] 
l  To  throw  into  confusion  T  to  confound  .  to  dis- 
turb; to  ruffle.  Milton. 
9  To  make  sick ;  to  disturb  the  body. 
9  To  discompose ;  to  disturb  the  mind. 
4  To  turn  out  of  holy  orders.  7>rynV*. 
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DISORDERED,  a.  [from  disorder.)  Disorderly; 

irregular:  villous ;  loo**.  Shakespeare. 
DISO'RDEREDNESS.  *.    Irregularity;  want  of 
order  i  confuiion.  Knollcs. 
DISORDERLY,  a.  (from  disorder.] 
I  Confused;  immcthodical.  Hale. 
9  Irregular;  tumultous.  Addison. 
3  Uwlcss ;  contrary  to  law ;  inordinate ;  vitious. 


DISORDERLY,  ad. 

1  Without  rule;  without  method,  irregularly; 

confusedly.  Raleigh. 
9.  Without  law  ;  inordinately.  The*tatwan$. 
D1SORDINATE,  o.   Not  living  by  the  rule,  of 
virtue;  inordinate.  Millon. 
D1SORDINATELY,    ad.     Inordinately ;  vi- 
tious ly. 

DISORIENTATED,  a.   [from  dis  and  orient.] 
Turned  from  the  east ;  turned  from  the  right 
direction.  Harris. 
To  DISOWN,  r.o.  [from  dis  and  oica.] 
1  To  deny  ;  nat  to  allow.  Dryden. 
8  To  abnegate  ;  to  renounce.  Swift. 
To  DISPA'ND,  r.  a.    [dispando,  Ut  ]    To  dis- 
play ;  to  spread  abroad. 
DISPA'NSION.  s.   [dispansus,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

displaying;  diffusion;  dilatation. 
To  DISPA'RAGE,  *.  a.  [dispar,  Ut.) 
I  Ta  marry  any  one  to  another  of  inferiour  con- 
dition. 

ft  To  match  unequally;  to  injure  by  union  with 
something  inferiour  in  excellence. 

3  To  injure  by  a  comparison  with  ;omething  of 
less  value. 

4  To  treat  with  contempt  ;  to  mock  ;  to  flmit  , 
to  reproach.  Milton. 

5  To  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  be  the  cause  of 
disgrace.  Atterbury. 

DISPA'KAGEM  ENT.     [from  disparage.] 
I  Injurious  union,  or  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  inferiour  excellence.        L' Estrange. 

8  (In  law.)  Matching  an  heir  in  marriage  under 
his  or  her  degree,  or  against  decency.  Sidney. 

3  Reproach;  disgrace;  indignity.  Wot  ton. 

DISPA'R  A  GBR,  t.   One  thai  disgraces. 
DI'SPARATES,  s.    [disparate,  Ut.]   Things  so 

unlike  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  each 

other. 

DISPARITY.  $.  Iditpar,  Ut.) 
I  Inequality  ;  difference  in  degree  either  of  rank 
or  excellence.  Roger$. 

9  Dissimilitude;  unlikenesa. 
To  DISPA'RK,  v.a.  [from  du  and  par*.] 

I  To  throw  open  a  park.  Shut 
9  To  set  at  large ;  to  release  from  enclosure 

Waller. 

TbDlSPA'RT,  r.  a.  [dis  and  part;  dupertto, 
Ut.]  To  divide  in  two  parts ;  to  separate  .  to 
break  ;  to  burst ;  to  rive.  Dyer. 

DISPA'SSION,  s.  [from  du  and  passion.]  Free- 
dom from  mental  perturbation.  Temple. 

DISPA'SSIONATE.  a.  [from  dis  and  poirioaare.) 
Cool;  calm;  moderate;  temperate.  Clarend. 

DISPATCH.*  «.   Despatch;  haste.  Ash. 

To  DISPATCH,*  v.a.  To  despatch ;  to  hasten. 

DISPATCHES,*  ».    Utters  sent  to.  or  received 

fiomJforeign  parts,  on  publick  affairs.  Scott. 
To  DISPE'L,  r.  o.  [ditpello,  Ut.)    To  drive  by 

scattering}  to  dissipate.  Locke. 
DISPE'NCB, ».  Mepense,  Fr.)    Expence;  cost; 

charge  ■  profusion.  Spenser. 
To  DISPE'ND,  ».  a.  [dispendo,  Ut.)   To  spend ; 

to  consume;  to  expend.  Spenser. 
DISPE'NSARY,  f.    [from  dispense.]   The  place 

where  medicines  are  dispensed.  Garth. 
DISPENSATION,  s.  [rfiipensatio,  Ut.] 
I  Distribution  ;  the  act  ofsJealing  out  any  thing. 

t The  dealing  of  God  with  hu  creatures:  me- 
thod of  providence.  Taylor. 
3  An  exemption  from  tome  law;  a  permission 
to  do  something  forbidden.  Ward. 

DISPENSATOR,  t.  [Ut.]  One  employed  in 
dealing  out  any  thing ;  a  distributer.  Bacon. 

DIS PE'NSATORY, «.  [from  dupe**.]  A  book  in 


DIS 

which  the  composition  of  medicine  is  described 
and  directed  ,  a  pharmacopeia.  Hammond. 
To  DISPE'NSE,  v.  a.  [dispenser,  Fr.] 
I  To  deal  out ;  to  distribute.       Decay  of  Piety. 
9  To  make  up  a  medicine. 

3  To  dispense  with.  To  excuse;  to  grant  dispen- 
sation  for;  to  allow.  Raleigh.. 

4  To  dispense  with.  To  kit  free  from  obligation. 

Addiion. 

DISPE'NSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.)  Dispensation; 

exemption  :  not  in  use.  Milton. 
DISPE'NSER.s.  (from  dispense.]   One  that  dis- 
penses:  a  distributer.  Sprat. 
To  DISPEOPLE,  c.  a.      To  depopulate;  to 
empty  of  people.  Pope. 
DlSPfrOPLER.  ».    [from  dispeople.]   A  depopu- 
late ;  a  waster.  Guy. 
To  DISPERSE,  v.  a.    [dispergo,  Utln  ]  To 
sprinkle  ;  to  scatter.  Shaketpcare. 
To  DISPE'RSE,  [dtspersas,  Ut.] 
t  To  scatter  ;Ho  drive  io  different  patts.  Uxodus. 
9  To  dissipate.  Afifum. 
3  To  deal  about ;  to  distribute.  Baton. 
DISPE'RSEDLY,  ad.  [from  dispersed  ]   In  a  dis- 
persed  manner  i  separately.  Hooker. 
DISPE'RSEDNESS.  t.    {from  dispersed.]  The 

state  of  being  dispersed  j  dispersion. 
DISPE'RSENESS,  ».  [from  dupme.]  .Thinness  ; 

scatterednesi.  Brrrevood. 
DISPE'RSER,  s.    [froni  diverse.)    A  scatterer  ; 

a  spreader.  Spectator. 
DISPE'RSION,  «.  [dispertio,  Ut  ] 
l  The  act  of  scattering  or  spreading. 
Q  The  state  of  being  scattered.  Raleigh. 
To  DISPI'RIT,  e.  o.  [ftom  dis  and  spirit.] 
I  To  discourage;   to  deject;   to 'depress;  to 
damp;  to  terrify  ;  to  intimidate.  Clarendon. 
8  To  exhaust  the  spirits;  to  oppress  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body.  Collier. 
DISPI'RITEDNESS,  #.    [from  dispirit.]  Want 

of  vigour  ;  want  of  vivacity. 
To  DISPLA'CE.  r.  a.  [from  dis  and  place.] 
I  To  put  out  of  place. 

8  To  put  out  of  any  state  or  condition.  Bacmn. 
3  To  disorder. 

DISPLA'CENCY,  s.  [JiSpiicentia,  Ut.] 

1  Incivility;  disobligation. 

8  Dimust ;  any  thing  unpleasing.  D.  of  Piety. 
To  DlsPLA'NTT,  v.  a.  [from  du  and  pteat.) 

I  To  refhove  a  plant. 

8  To  drive  a  people  from  the  place  in  which  they 

have  fixed  their  residence. 
DISPLANTATION.s. 

I  The  removal  of  a  plant. 

8  The  ejection  of  a  people. 
To  DISPLA'Y.  v.  a.  [d#>loyer,  Fr.) 

1  To  spread  wide.  Spenser. 

8  To  exhibit  to  the  sight  or  mind.  Locke. 

3  To  carve ;  to  cut  up.  Spectator. 

4  To  talk  without  restraint.  Shakespeare. 
ft  To  set  ostentatiously  to  view.  Shakespeare. 

DISPLA'Y,  f.  [from  the  verb.]   An  exhibition 
of  any.  thing  to  view.  Spectator. 
DISPLE'ASANCE,  a.    [from  displease.)  Anger; 


discontent :  obsolete. 
DISPLE'ASANT,  a.   Unpleasing ;  offensive ;  un- 
pleasant.  GlanviUe 
To  DISPLE'ASE.  e.  a.  [from  dis  and  p/*o~.)  To 
offend  ;  to  make  angry.  Chronicles. 
To  DISPLE'ASE,  t.  n.   To  disgust ;  to  raise  aver- 
sion. Ijocke. 
D1SPL£'A8INGNES8. 1,  [from  displeasing.)  Of- 
fenslveness ;  quality  of  offending.  Locke. 
DISPLE'ASURE,  «.  [from  displease  ] 
I  Uneasiness  ;  pain  received.  ljoeke. 
9  Offence;  pain  given.  Judges. 

3  Anger ;  indignation.  Knolies. 

4  State  of  disgrace  :  disfavour. 
To 


>  DISPLE'ASURE,  e.  a. 
g»in  favour:  out  of  use 


To  DISPLODE,  e.  a  [durlodo,  Ut.]  To  disperse 
with  noise  .  to  vent  with  violence.  Milton. 
DISPLOSION,  s.    [displosns,  Ut.)   The  act  of 
disploding  i  a  sudden  burst  or  dispersion  with 
noise  and  violence. 
DISPLU'MED,**  Stript  of  plumes.  Jtnrke. 
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DISPORT,  j.  [from  du  and  .part.]  Play;  I 
pastime  ;  diversion.  Hayward. 

To  DISPORT,*,  a.   To  divert.  Skafcripeerc. 

To  DISPORT,  r.  a.  To  play ;  lo  toy  ;  to 
ton. 

DISPOSAL,  i.  [from  di./x**.] 
)  The  act  of  disposing  or  regulating  any  thing ; 

regulation;  distribution.  Milton. 
9  Ttie  power  of  distribution}  the  right  of  be. 
stowiog.  Atterburf. 

3  Government ;  management.  Locke. 

4  Establishment  in  a  new  ttate.  Tatter. 
To  DISPOSE,  e.  o.  [disposer,  Fr.] 

l  To  employ  to  various  purpo»<» ;  to  diffuse. 

Prior. 

9  To  give .  to  place ;  to  bestow.  Sprat. 

3  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  consequence. 

4  To  adapt ;  to  form  for  any  purpose.  Speuter. 
3  To  frame  the  mind  j  to  incline.  Smalridre. 

6  To  make  fit.  Loci*. 

7  To  regulate ;  to  adjust.  Dryden. 
a  To  dispose  of.   To  apply  to  any  purpose;  to 

transfer  to  any  other  person  or  use.  Svlft. 
9  To  dispose  of.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another. 

Taller. 

to  To  dispose  of.   To  give  away.  J(  lit 

1 1  To  dupot*  of.  To  conduct ;  to  behave.  Bacon. 
19  To  dupoitvf.  To  place  in  any  condition.  Dry. 
iS  To  dispute  of.   To  put  away  by  any^ncans. 


To  DISPOSE,  v.n.   To  bargain  ;  to  make  terms : 


Craaal. 

Boyle. 


DISPOSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Power;  management;  disposal.  Shakespeare. 
9  Distribution ;  act  of  government.  Milton. 
3  Disposition  ;  cast  of  behaviour.  Shakttptare. 
*  Cast  of  mind  ;  inclination. 
DISPOSER,  s.  [from  dispose.] 
I  Distributer  .  giver  .  bestower. 
SGovernour;  regulator;  director. 
3  One  who  gives  to  whom  he  please 
DISPOSITION,  a.  [rfisposiru,,  Lat.] 
»  Order ;  method ;  distribution. 
9  Natural  fitness  ;  quality. 

3  Tendency  to  any  act  or  state.  Bacon. 

4  Temper  of  mind.  Skaketpeare. 
>  Affection  of  kindness  or  ill-will.  Strtft. 
6  Predominant  inclination.  Ijxke. 

DISPOSITIVE,  a.   That  implies  disposal  of  any 
property  ;  decretive.  AfUffe. 
DlSPOSITlVELY,  ad. 
I  In  a  dispositive  manner. 
?  Distributively.  Brown. 
DISPOSITOR,  s.  The  lord  of  that  sign  in  which 

the  planet  is. 
To  DISPOSSESS,  ».  o.  To  put  out  of  possession ; 

to  deprive;  to  disseize. 
DISPOSURE,  «.  [from  dispose.] 
I  Disposal ;  government ;  power ; 


ment. 
Sandy  i. 

9  State  ;  posture.  H'otton. 
DISPRAMSE.  s.  Blame  :  censure.  Additon. 
To  DISPRA'ISE,  e.a.   To  blame;  to  censure; 

to  condemn.  Skaketpeare. 
DISPRAI'SER,  *.  Acensurer. 
DlSPRA'ISlBLE.fl.  U  n  wort  hy  of  com  mendatton. 
DlSPRA'lSlNGLY,  ad.  With  blame.  Shak. 
To  DlSPREMD.t.  a.  [from  dis  and  spread. J  To 
spread  different  ways.  ^  Pope. 

DlbPROFIT.  t.    Loss  ;  damage  ;  detriment. 
DISPROOF,  t.     Confutation;   conviction  of 
errour  or  falsehood.  A  tier  bury. 

DISPHO PORTION,  s.  Unsuitablencss  in  form 
or  quantity  of  one  thing  to  another;  want  of 
symmetry  :  disparity.  Dm  ham. 

To  DISPROPORTION,  v.  a.   To  mismatch;  to 
Join  tlimg*  unsuitable.  Suckling. 
DISPROPORTION  ABLE,  a.  Unsuitable  in  form 
or  quantity.  Small  idee. 

DISPROPORTIONABLENESS,  t.  Unsuitable- 

ness  to  something  else. 
DISPROPORTION  ABLY,  ad.    Unsuitably  ;  not 
symmetrical!  v.  Tillotton. 
JlSPROPORTlONAL,  n.     Disproportionate ; 
I ,  unsuitable. 
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DISPROPORTION  ALLY,  ad.   Unsuitably  with 

respect  to  quantity  or  value. 
DISPROPORTIONATE,   a.  Asymmetrical; 

unsuitable  to  •otrrething  else.  -  Hay. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY,   ad.  Unsuitably; 

unsymroetrically. 
DISPROPORTION ATENESS,  s.  Unsuitableness 

in  bulk,  form,  or  value. 
To  DISPROVE,  v.  a.  [from  dis  and  proce.] 
i  To  confute  an  assertion;  to  convict  of  errour 
or  falsehood.  Hooker. 
9  To  convict  a  practice  of  errour  Hooker. 
3  To  disapprove  ;  to  disallow. 
DISPROVER,  s.  [from  dssproee.] 
t  One  that  disproves  or  confutes. 
9  One  that  blames  ;  a  censurcr. 
DISPUNISHABLE,  a.  Without  penal  restraint 


DISPUTABLE,  a.  [from  dupttf*.] 
I  Liable  to  contest ;  Controvertible.  South. 
J  Lawful  to  be  contested.  Swift. 
DI'SPUTANT,  s.   [dupntant,  Lat.]  Acontrover- 
List ;  an  arguer ;  a  reason er.  Spectator. 
DI'SPUTANT,  a.   Disputing;  engaged  in  con* 

troversy  :  not  in  use. 
DISPUTATION,  s.  [dieputatio,  Ut.] 
I  The  skill  of  controversy ;  argument 
9  Controversy  ;  argumcntal  contest. 
DISPUTATIOUS,  a.  [from  dupaie.]  Inclined  to 
dispute;  cavilling.  Adduon. 
DFsPUTATlVE,  a.  [from  dispute.]  Disposed  to 
debate.  r  Wim 

To  DISPUTE,  r.a.  [disputo,  Lot.]  To  contend 
by  argument ;  to  altercate ;  to  debate ;  to  con- 
trovert. Tillotton. 
To  DISPUTE,  e.«. 
I  To  contend  for.  Hooker. 
9  To  Question ;  to  reason  about.  Dry  den. 

3  To  discuss  ;  to  think  On.  Shakespeare. 
DISPUTE.*.   Contest;  controversy.  Bentley. 
DISPUTELESS,  a.   Undisputed;  uncontrover- 
libit 

DISPUTER,  s.   A  controvertlst ;  one  given  to 
a  renin  en  t  and  opposition.  Stditngjieet. 

DISQUALIFICATION,  s.   That  which  disquali- 
fies ;  that  which  makes  unfit.  Spectator. 

7   DISQU  A'LIFY,  c.  a.  [from  dis  and  oaa/t/y.] 
I  To  make  unfit  ,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or 
legal  impediment.  Swift. 
9  To  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by  some  positive 
restriction  :  to  disable.  Swsft. 

To  DISQU A'NTiTY,  ».o.   To  lessen.  Stokes. 

DISQUPET,  s.   Uneasiness;  restlessness:  vex- 
ation ;  anxiety.     ,  Tillotton. 

DISQU  PET,  a.    Uneasy  ;  restless.  SaaJtespeare. 

To  DISQU  PET,  r.a.   To  disturb;  to  make  un- 
easy ;  to  fret ;  to  vex.  Rostoiwaoa, 

DlSOt  PETER,  «.   A  disturber  j  a  harasser. 

DISQU  PETLY,  ad.  Without  rest;  anxiously; 
uneasily  :  without  calmness.  SAofcrsprore. 

DISQUPETNESS,  s.   Uneasiness;  restlessness; 
anxiety  -.  disturbance.  Hooker. 

DISQU  P ETUDE,  s.    Uneasiness ;  anxiety  ;  dis- 
turbance; want  of  tranquillity.  Adduon. 

DISQUISITION,  i.  [dttamisitio,  Lat.]  Examina- 
tion ;  di'puiativc  inquiry.  Arbuthnot. 

To  DISRA'N  K,  e.  a.   To  degrade  from  bis  rank. 

DISREtiA'RD.  s.   Slight  notice;  neglect. 

To  DISREGARD,  e.o.  To  slight ;  to  neglect; 
to  cnr.tetnn.  Smalridge. 

DISREGA'RDFUL,  a.   Negligent;  contemptu- 
ous. 

DISREGA'RDFULLY,  ad.  Contemptuously. 
DISRE'LISH,  s.  [Trom  du  and  relisk.] 

I  Bad  taste  ;  nauseousness.  Artcton- 

9  Dislike  .  oqucaiiiithness.  Locke. 
To  DISRE'LISH,  r.a. 

I  To  infect  with  an  unpleasant  taste.  Rogers. 

9  To  want  a  taste  of ;  to  dislike.  Pope. 
DISREPUTATION,  i.  [from  dis  and  reputation.] 

1  Disgrace;  dishonour.  Bacon. 

9  Loss  of  reputation  ;  ignominy.  Taylor. 
D1SKF.PUTE,  s.  [dis  and  repute.]  Ill  character ; 

dishonour;  want  of  reputation.  South. 
DISRESPE'CT,  s.   [from  dis  and  respext.}  Inci- 
vility ;  want  of  reverence. 
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PlSRESPE'CTFUL, «.   Irreverent ;  uncivil. 

DISRESPECTFULLY,  ad.    Irreverently.  Add. 

To  DISROBE,  ».  a.  To  uudreM  ;  to  uncover ;  to 
•trip.  H'otton. 

DISRUTTION,  I.  [dtmptio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  breaking  asunder.  Ray. 

9  Breach  -.  rent:  dilaceration.  Woodward. 

DISSATISFACTION,  «.   The  state  of  I  cing  dis- 
satisfied) discontent.  Roger*. 

DISSATISFA'CTORINESS,  s.    Inability  to  give 
content. 

DISSATISFA'CTORY,  a.    Unable  to  give  con- 
tent. 

To  DISSATISFY,  v.a.  [from  du  and  sarw/y -1 
l  To  discontent ;  to  displease.  Comer. 
9  To  fail  to  please.  Locke. 
To  DISSE'CT,  v.  a.  [diaeco,  Lat.] 
I  To  cut  in  pieces.  Rouonnon. 
9  To  divide  and  examine  minutely.  Atterbnrn. 
DlSSE'CTlON,  *.  [diasec/io,  Ut.l 
I  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  animal  bodies; 

anatomy.  Addison. 
«  Nice  examination.  Granville. 
DISSE'ISIN,  i.  [diuaitkr,  Pr.]  An  unlawful  dis- 
possessing a  man  of  his  right.  Cowcll. 
To  DISSF7IZE,  v.  a.  [de"*iai*ir,  Fr.]  To  dispos- 
sess ;  to  deprive.  Locke. 
DISSEIZOR,  s.  [from  disseize.]  He  Out  dispos- 
sesses another. 
To  DISSE'MBLE,  e.o.  [diuimulo,  Ut.] 
1  To  hide  under  false  appearances ;  to  pretend 
that  not  to  be  winch  really  is.  Harvard. 
9  To pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not.  Prior. 
To  DISSE'MBLE,  v.:  To  play  the  hypocrite ; 

to  use  false  professions  ;  to  wheedle.  Rove. 
DlSSE»MBLEit,  s.   A  hypocrite;  •  man  who 
conceals  his  true  disposition.  RalexgK. 
DISSE'MBLINGLY,  ad.    With  dissimulation  j 
liypocritically.  Knollet. 
To  DISSE'MINATK,  r.  a.  [dis$*nimot  Lat.]  To 
scatter  as  seed  s  to  spread  every  way.  Atterb. 
DISSEMINATION,  s.  [diueminatio,  Lat.Y  The 
act  of  scattering  like  seed.  Brown. 
DISSE'MINATOR,  *.  [ditseminaior,  Lat.]  He 
that  scatters  ;  a  spreader.         Decay  of  Piety. 
DISSE'NSION,  *.    [duseasio,  Ut.]  Disagree- 
ment .  strife  ;  contention  ;  quarrel.  KnolUt. 
DlSSE'NSIOUS,  a.    Disposed  to  discord; 

tentious ;  quarrelsome. 
To  DISSE'NT,  v.  a.  [duseatw,  Ut.] 
I  To  disagree  in  opinion.  Addison. 
*  To  differ ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature.  Hooker. 
DISSE'NT,  s.  [from  the  verb.! 
I  Disagreement;  difference  of  opinion.  Bentley. 
9  Contrariety  of  nature  :  not  used.  Bacon. 
DISSENTA'NEOUS.a.  (from  distent.]  Disagree- 

able:  inconsistent;  contrary. 
DlSSE'NTER,  *.  [from  disseiu.] 
I  One  that  disagrees,  or  declares  his  disagree- 
ment, from  an  opinion.  Lock*. 
t  One  who,  for  whatever  reason,  refuses  the 


DIS 


common  ion  of  the  English  church. 
DISSERTATION,  s.   [diuertatio,  Ut.]   A  dis- 
course: a  disquisition;  a  treatise.  Pope. 
To  DISSE'RVE,  v.a.  [from  di*  and  scire.]  To  do 
injury  to  ;  to  mischief ;  to  harm.  Clarendon. 
DISSERVICE,*,  [from  dis  and  service.]  Injury; 

mischief ;  ill  turn.  ColUer. 
DISSE'RVICEABLE,  a.  Injurious ;  mischievous; 
hurtful. 

DISS E'RVICEABLEN ESS,  s.    Injury;  harm; 

hurt  5  mischief;  damage.  Norru. 
To  DlSSF.'TTLE,  v.  a.  To  Unsettle  ;  to  unfix. 
To  DI.SSE'VER,  v.  a.   To  sever:  to  part  in  two; 

to  divide ;  to  separate :  a  barbarous  word. 

DI'SSIDENCE,  s.  [dissidco,  Ut.]  Diicofd^i- 

a  mm.  mu\  w  a 
SV  ft,  I       *_  I  II  C  II  I  • 

DISSI'LIENCE, 
starting  asund 

DlSSl'LIENT.c.  [dtssifteiM,  Ut.]  Starting  asun- 
der; bursting  in  two. 

DISSILITION;  ..   (dwiKo,  Ut.]   The  act  or 
hunting  in  two.  Boyle. 

DlSSl'MILAR,  a.    [from  dit  and  similar.]  On- 
like  ,  heterogeneous.  .Vewta*. 


s.   {diuUia,  Ut.]  The  act  of 


DISSIMILARITY,  s.  [from  diuimilar.)  Unlike- 
ness  ;  dissimilitude.  Cheyne. 

DISSIMILITUDE,*,  [dissisai litudo,  Ut.]  Un- 
likeness  ;  want  of  resemblance.  *  Pope. 

DISSIMULATION,*,  [diuimidatio,  Uu.)  The 
act  of  dissembling  ;  hypocrisy.  South. 

Dl'SSlPABLE,a.  [from  dissipate.]  Eaii I v  scat- 
tered ;  liable  to  dispersion.  Bacon 

To  DI'SSIPATE,  v.a.  [dutipatus,  Ut.l 

1  To  scatter  every  way  ;  to  disperae.  W» 

2  To  scatter  the  attention.  Saoage'i  Life. 

3  To  spend  a  fortune. 
DISSIPATION,  I.  {diuipatio,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  dispersion. 

2  The  state  of  being  dispersed.  Mxlton. 

3  Scattered  attention.  Sw\ft. 
D1SSOCIAB1  1  ,*  .;.  [from die  and «orioMe.]  Dis- 
uniting. Skaftsb 

To  DISSOCIATE,  v.  a.  [diuocio,  Ut.]  Toi 

rate;  to  disunite;  to  part.  Boyle. 
DISSOCIATION,**,  [from dissociate.]  Disunion 

of  a  society.  Burke. 
DISSOLVABLE,  a.  [from  dusotoe.]  Capable  of 

dissolution;  liable  to  be  melted.  Newton. 
DISSOLUBLE,  o.  [di**oi*fci/i*,  Ut.]  Capable 

of  separation.  Womtwurd. 
DISSOLUBILITY,      [from  dissoluble.]  Liable. 

ness  tn  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts.  Hale. 
To  DISSOLVE,  v.  a.  [dissotro,  Ut.l 
I  To  destroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting 

the  parts  with  heat  or  moisture  ,  to  melt .  to 

liquefy.  Woodward. 
S  To  break  ;  to  disunite.  Peter. 

3  To  loose ;  to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing.  Milt. 

4  To  separate  persons  united. 

5  To  break  up  assemblies.  • 

6  To  solve;  to  clear. 

7  To  break  an  endiantment. 

8  To  be  relaxed  by  pleasure. 
To  DISSOLVE,  v.a. 

I  To  be  melted  ,  to  be  liquefied. 
8  To  fall  to  nothing. 
3  To  melt  away  in  pleasure.  * 
DISSOLVENT,  a.  [from  diuolre.]  Having  the 

S&wer  of  dissolving  or  melting.  Ray. 
SOLVENT,  If.  That  which  has  the  power 
DISSOLVER,    )     or  disuniting  the  parts  of 
any  thing.  Arbutkmot. 
DISSOLVABLE,  a.   [from  duuotoe.]   Liable  to 


Miltam. 
Dry  den 

Addison. 


peri»h  hy  dissolution. 
DI'SSOLUTE,  a.  [dusolutus,  Ut.]  Loose;  wan- 


ton; unrestrained;  luxurious;  debauched; 
'dissolved  in  pleasures.  Roger*. 
DI'SSOLUTELY,  ad.   Loosely ;  in  debauchery ; 

without  restraint.  Witdom . 

DISSOLUTENESS,  s.     Looseness;   laxity  of 
manners  .  debauchery.  Locke. 
DISSOLUTION,*,  [dutolari*,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  liquefying  by  heat  i 
«  The  state  of  being  liquefied. 

3  The  slate  of  melting  away.  Shakespeare. 

4  Destruction  of  any  thing  by  the  separation  of 
its  part*.  Sautk. 

i  The  substance  formed  by  dissolving  any  body. 

Beam. 

0  Death ;  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  con- 

Raleigh. 
Hooker. 
South. 


Atterbmry. 
A  mixture 


slituent  element*. 

7  Destruction. 

8  Breach  of  any  thing  compacted. 

9  The  act  of  breaking  up  an 
10  Looseness  of  manners. 
DI'SSONANCE,  s.   [dusoaaace,  Fr.] 

of  harsh,  unharmonious  sounds. 
DI'SSONANT,  a.  [dissonant,  Ut.] 
I  Harsh;  unharmonious. 
9  Incongruous ;  disagreeing. 
To  DISSUA'DE,  v.a.  [diauadto,  Ut.] 
1  To  dehort ,  to  divert  by  reason  or  importunity 
from  any  thing.  Skaketpeare. 
9  To  represent  any  thing  as  unfit.  Milton. 
DISSUA'DER,  i.   He  that  dissuades. 
DISSUA'SION,  i.   [dissuasio,  Ut.]   Urgency  of 
reason  or  importunity  against  any  thing;  de- 
hort at  ion.  Doyle. 
DISSUA'SIVE.  a.  [from  dissuade.]  Dehortatory  ; 
tending  to  divert  from  any 
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DLSSUA'SIVB,  «.    Dehortatioo;  argument  to 

torn  the  mind  off  from  any  pursuit. 
DISSY'LLABLE,  *.  [WsvWu***.]  A  word  of  two 
syllables.  Drytlen. 
Dl'STAFF,  >nr/,S«.] 
I  The  tuff  from  which  the  fiax  is  drawn  in  spin- 
ning. Fairfas. 
*  It  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex. 
To  DISTA'IN,  v.  a.  [from  dis  and  statu.] 
I  To  suin  ;  to  tinge.  Pope. 
9  To  blot ;  to  sully  with  infamy.  Spenser. 
DI 'STANCE,  s.  [d1stu.ee,  Fr.  duioalta.  Ut?] 
i  Space  considered  barely  in  length  between  any 

in  place. 

J  The  space  kept  between  two  antagonist*  in 


4  Contrariety  ;  opposition.  Shakespeare. 
J  A  space  marked  on  tbe  course  where  bones  ran. 

VEttrange. 

6  Space  of  time.  .  Prior. 

7  Remoteness  in  time.  Smalndre. 

8  Ideal  disjunction;  mental  separation.  Loxkt. 

9  Respect ;  distant  behaviour.  Dryden. 

10  Retraction  of  kindness  ;  reserve.  Milton. 
To  DI' STANCE,  r .  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  place  remotely ;  to  throw  off  from  the  view. 

Dryden. 

9  To  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length  of  a  dis- 
tance. Gay. 
Dl'STANT,  a.  [dtstaas,  Lat.] 
I  Remote  In  place ;  not  near.  Popt. 
s  Remote  in  time,  ettiier  past  or  future. 

3  Remote  to  a  certain  degree. 

4  Reserved ;  shy. 

b  Remote  in  nature ;  not  allied.  G.qftUt 

0  Not  obvious  ;  not  plain. 
DISTASTE,  s.  [from  dis  and  taste  ] 

1  Aversion  of  the  palate)  disgust.  Btcon. 
s  Dislike;  uneasiness.  Bacon. 
3  Aneer ;  alienation  of  affection.  Pope. 

To  DISTA'STE,  sr. «. 

I  To  fill  the  mouth  with  nauscoosness.  Shak. 
a  To  dislike ;  to  loathe.  Shaketpcare . 

3  To  offend;  to  disgust.  Daviet. 

4  To  vex ;  to  exasperate ;  to 
DISTA'STEFUL,  a. 

I  Nauseous  to  the  palate; 

5  Offensive;  un  pi  easing.  Daviet. 
3  Malignant ;  malevolent.  Broirn. 

DISTE'MPER,  a.  [from  dis  and  temper.] 
I  A  disproportionate  mixture  of  parts. 


II 

s  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind, 
s  Want  of  due  balance  between  contraries. 

Bacon. 

s  Depravity  of  inclination. 

7  Tumultuous  disorder 

t  Disorder ;  uneasiness. 
To  DISTE'MPER,  e.  a. 

l  To  disease. 

<  To  disorder. 

S  To  disturb  ;  to  rufle. 

4  To  destroy  temper  or 

»To  make  disaffected. 
DlsTE'MPERATE,  o. 
DlSTE'MPERATl'RE,  s. 

I  Intemptrateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or 
other  qualities.  Ahbot. 

9  Violent  tumult oousness  ,  outrageousness. 

3  Perturbation  of  tbe  mind.  Shakespeare. 

4  Confusion  ;  loss  of  regularity.  Shakerpeare. 
To  DISTE'ND,  r.«.  [dulendo,  Ut.]  To  stretch 

out  in  breadth.  Thomson. 
DIaTh'NT.  t.  [from  distend.]  The  space  through 

which  anv  thing  is  spread.  PVotton. 
DISTENTION,  s.  {dutetUio,  Ut.] 
i  Tbe  act  of  stretching ;  state  of  things  stretch- 


Snckling. 
Raleigh. 
Shakespeare. 


King  Chattel. 

Waller. 
Shaketpeare . 

Shakespeare, 
ftoyie. 
Dryden. 
Addison, 

kduigk. 


thing  dis- 


I  The  act  of  separating  one  part 

divarication. 
To  DISTHRONI'ZE,  v.  a. 

To  dethrone:  not  used. 

191 


another ; 

fVutton. 

[from  dis  and  throne.] 
Sptuicr. 


DI'STI 


DIS 

[dutichon,  Lat.]  A  couplet;  a 
;  an  epigram  of  two ' 


Pope. 
RuUigh. 


To  DISTI'L,  v.n.  [dxttillo,  Ut.] 

I  To  drop ;  to  fall  by  drops. 

9  To  flow  gently  and  silently. 

S  To  use  a  still. 
To  DISTI'L,  e.o. 

1  To  let  fall  in  drops.  Drayton. 

9  To  force  by  fire  through  the  vessels  of  distills 
tion. 

3  To  draw  by  distillation. 

4  To  dissolve  or  melt. 
DISTILLATION,  s.  [dis tiUotio,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drop*. 

*  The  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

3  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

4  The  act  of  distilling  by  Are.  Newton. 
ft  The  substance  drawn  by  the  still.  Shaknpear*. 

DISTILLATORY,  a.  [from  distil.)  Belonging  to 
distillation;  used  in  distillation.  Bowie. 
DI  STI'LLER, ».  [from  distil.] 
l  One  who  practises  the  art  or  trade  of  distilling. 

Boyle. 

9  One  who  makes  and  sells  pernicious  and  in- 
flammatory spirits. 
DISTI'LMENT.  s.  [from  distil.]  That  which  is 
drawn  by  distillation  :  obsolete.  Shaktrpeare. 
DISTI'NCT,  a.  {distinctus,  Ut.] 
l  Different ;  not  the  same.  Stillinrjleet. 
9  Separate;  being  apart.  TilUttton. 
I  Clear;  uncon  fused.  Milton. 

4  Spotted  ;  variegated.  Milton. 

5  Marked  out ;  specified.  Milton. 
DISTINCTION  s.  rdisrincito,  Ut.l 

I  The  act  of  discerning  one  as  preferable  to  the 

other. 
9  Note  of  difference. 

3  Honourable  note  of  superiority. 

4  That  by  which  onedif 

5  Difference  regarded. 

6  Separation  of  complex  nt 

7  Division  into  different  parts.  Dryden. 

•  Notation  of  difference  between  thing*  seem- 
ingly the  same;  discrimination.  Norri*. 

9  Discernment ;  judgment. 
DISTINCTIVE,  e.  [from  disliaei.] 
I  That  marks  distinction  or  difference.  Popt. 
9  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern  ; 

Judicious.  Brown. 
DISTINCTIVELY,  od.   Particularly  ;  not  con- 
fusedly. SAoicespeore. 
DISTINCTLY,  ad.   [from  distinct.] 
I  Not  confusedly.  Saeton. 
9  Plainly  ;  clearly.  Drydea, 
DISTINCTNESS,  s.  [from  distinct.] 
I  Nice  observation  of  the  difference  between  dif- 
ferent things.  Ray. 
9  Such  discrimination  of  things  as  makes  them 

easy  to  be  observed. 
To  DISTINGUISH,  v.  a.  [disriagao,  Ut.l 
I  To  note  the  diversity  of  things.  Hooker. 
9  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honour  or  preference.  Prior. 

3  To  divide  by  notes  of  di  versi ty .  Bmrnet. 

4  To  know  one  from  another  by  any  mark  or 
note  of  difference.  tVatis. 

»  To  discern  critically  ;  to  judge.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  constitute  difference ;  to  specificate.  Locke. 

7  To  make  known  or  eminent. 

Tb  DISTINGUISH,  v.n.  To  make  distinction  ; 

to  find  or  show  the  di  fference.  CAild. 
DISTINGUISHABLE,  a.  [from  distinguish.) 
I  Capable  of  being  distinguished.  Halt. 
9  Worihy  of  note;  worthy  of  regard.  Swift. 
DISTINGUISHED,  part.  a.    Eminent;  Iran- 
acendent ;  extraordinary.  Roger t. 
DISTI'NOUISHER,  *.  [from  distinguish.] 
l  A  judicious  observer ;  one  that  accurately  dis- 
cern* one  thing  from  another.  Dryden. 
9  He  that  separates  one  thing  from  another  by 
proper  mar**  of  diversity.  Brovm. 
DISTI'NGUISHINGLY,  od.   With  distinction; 

with  some  mark  of  preference.  Pope. 
DISTI'NGUISHMENT,  t.   Distinction  ;  obscr- 
vation  of  difference.  Grmnt. 
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7b  DISTORT  a.  a.  [dis* 
l  Town  the    to  twist ; 


dutortvt,  Lat.] 
to  deform  by  irregular 
Smith, 

9  to  put  out  of  the  tree  direction  or  posture. 

Txllotson. 

S  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning.  Peacham. 
DISTORTION,  #.  [dutortio,  Lat. J  Irregular  mo- 
tion by  which  the  face  is  writhed,  or  the  parti 
disordered.  Prior. 

To  DISTRA'CT,  v.  a.  part.  pass.  distracted;  an- 
ciently di$traugkt.  (distraho,  dislractus,  Lat.] 

l  To  pull  different  ways  at  once.  Brown. 

9  To  separate  ;  to  divide.  Shakenpeare. 

3  To  turn  from  a  single  direction  toward  various 
point*.  South. 

4  To  fill  the  mind  with  contrary  considerations ; 
to  perplex  ;  to  confound.  Locke. 

i  To  make  mad.  Bacon. 
DlSTRA'C'TEDLY,  ad.  [from  distract.]  Madly; 

fr.miuk.ly.  Shakeipeare. 
DISTRA'CTEDNESS,  «.    [from  distract.]  The 

state  of  being  distracted  ;  madness. 
DISTRA'CTION,  t.  [dutractio,  Lai.] 
I  Tendency  to  different  parts.  Shakespeare. 
9  Confusion  •  state  in  which  the  attention  is 
called  different  ways.  Drvden. 

3  PerturoatioQ  of  mind.  Tatter. 

4  Madness;  frantickness ;  loss  of  the  wits;  va- 
grancy of  the  mind.  Atterburn. 

5  Disturbance  ;  discord.  Clarendon. 
To  DlSTRA'IN,  v.  a.  [dutringo,  Lat.]  To  seise; 

to  lay  hold  on.  Shakespeare 
To  DlSTRA'IN,  v.  n.   To  make  seizure.  Mart. 
DISTRAINER,  s.   He  that  seizes. 
DISTRA'INT,  ».  [from  distrain.)  Seizure. 
DISTRAU'GHT,  part.  a.    [from  duiroci.l  Dis- 
tracted. Camden. 
DISTRE'SS,  t .  [deftreste,  Fr.] 
t  The  act  of  making  a  legal  seizure.  Spenser. 
S  Compulsion,  by  which  a  man  is  assured  to  ap- 

It 


pear  in  court,  or  to  pay  a  debt.  CbvWL 
3  The  thing  seized  by  law. 
t  Calamity  ;  misery  ;  misfortune.  Shakespeare. 
To  DISTRE'SS,  e.  a.  [from  the  noan.] 
l  To  prosecute  by  law  to  a  seizure. 
9  To  harass  j  to  make  miserable.    Deuteronomy . 
DISTRESSFUL,  a.  [distress and/a/!.]  Miserable; 

full  of  trouble ;  full  of  misery.  Pope. 
To  DISTRIBUTE,  r.  a.    [distrikuo,  Lat.]  To 
divide  among  more  than  two;  to  deal  out  $  to 
dispensate.  ,  Spenser. 

DISTRIBUTER,  s.    One  who  deals  out  any 
thing  i  a  dUpenter.  Woodward. 
DISTRIBUTION,  «.  [distrihutio,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  ofdistributing,  or  dealing  out  to  others; 

dispensation.  Srnjt. 
•^Ofjrijjni  In  charity.  Atterburu. 
DISTRIBUTIVE,  a.   [from  disfrisiHe.]  That  Is 


ployed  in  assigning  toother*  their  portions; 
that  allots  to  each  his  claim.  Dryden. 
DISTRI'BUTIVELY,  ad.  [from  dUtribntive™ 
i  Bv  di»tril»ution. 


9  Singlv ;  particularly. 
DI'STRlCT,  s.  rdisinclns,  Lat.) 
I  The  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appearance.  Cornell. 
t  Circuit  of  authority ;  province.  Addison. 

play.  Collier. 
To  DISTRU'ST,  r.a.  [from  dis  and  trust.]  To 
regard  with  diffidence ;  not  to  trust.  Wisdom. 
DISTRU'ST,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Loss  of  credit ;  loss  of  confidence.  Milton. 

«  Suspicion  ;  want  of  faith.  I>ryden. 
DISTRUSTFUL,  a.  [from  distrust  and  full.] 

I  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious.  Boyle. 

9  J*01  «»nfldent ;  diffident.    Got.  of  the  Tongue. 

i  Diffident  of  himself  ,  timorous.  Pope. 
UISTRU'STFULLY.  ad.  In  a  distrustful  manner. 
DlSTRU'STPULNESS,  s.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
trustful ;  want  of  confidence. 
»W?WrtUS^-«.  Void  of  distrust.  Shenst. 
To  DISTU'RB,  r.  a.  [dittnrbo,  Lat.] 

I  To  perplex  ;  to  disquiet.  Cottier. 

tt  1o  confound ,  to  put  into  irregular  motions. 
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3  To  interrupt ;  to  hinder. 

4  To  turn  on  from  any  direction.  Miltdm. 
DISTU'RB,  s.   [from  the  verb.]  Confusion  ;  tu- 
multuary emotion.  MUun. 

DISTURBANCE,  s.  [from  disturb.] 
i  Perplexity;  interruption  of  a  settled  •tate. 

Locke. 

9  Confusion  ;  disorder  of  thoughts.  Watts. 
3  Tumult  I  violation  of  peace. 
DISTL  'RBER,  s.  [from  di«iar6.] 
1  A  violator  of  peace  .  he  that  causes 

and  publick  disorders.  Gtantille. 
9  He  that  injures  tranquillity.  Shakespeare. 
To  DISTU'RN,  v.  a.  [from  dts  and  turn.]  To  turn 
off;  to  turn  aside    not  in  use.  Darnel. 
DEVALUATION,  s.   [from  dis  and  valuation.] 
Disgrace;  diminution  of  reputation.  Bacon. 
To  DISVA'LUE,  v.  a.  To  undervalue.  G.ofTong. 
To  DISVE'LOP,  ».  a.    [detelopper,  Fr.]   To  un- 
cover. 

DlSU'NION.s.  [from  dts  and  union.] 
1  Separation ;  disjunction. 
9  Breach  of  concord 

To  DISUNITE,  v.a.  [from  dts  and  anile.] 
I  To  separate ;  to  divide.  Pope. 
9  To  part  friends  or  allies. 
Tb  DISUNITE,  v.*.  To  fall  asunder  j  to  become 
separate.  South. 
DISU'NITY,  s.   [from  dis  and  ani Uf.]   A  state  of 

actual  separation.  A" 
DISU'SAGE,  s.  [from  dis  and  usage.]  The 

dual  cessation  of  use  or  custom. 
DISU'SE.  s.  [from  dis  and  use.] 
I  Cessation  of  use  ;  desuetude. 
9  Cessation  of  custom. 
To  DISU'SE,  v.  a. 
1  To  cease  to  make  use  of.  Drydcn . 

9  To  disaccustom.  Dryden . 

To  DISVOU'CH,  e.  a.  [from  dis  and  vouch.]  To 
destroy  the  credit  of;  to  contradict.  Shakes. 
DISWI'TTED,  a.  [from  dis  and  wit.]  Deprived 

of  the  wits»  mad :  not  in  use. 
DIT.s.  [die/it,  Dutch.]  A  ditty;  a 
obsolete. 

DITATION,  i.  iditatus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  enrich- 
ing. Hall, 
DITCH,  ••  [die,  Sax.) 

I  A  trench  cut  out  in  the  ground,  usually  be- 
.    tween  fields.  Arbnthnot. 

9  Any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  water.  Baeom. 

3  The  moat  with  which  a  fortress  is  surrounded. 

Knollet. 

4  Ditch  is  used,  in  composition,  of  any  thing 
worthless,  or  thrown  into  ditches.  Shakespeare. 

To  DITCH,  v.  a.  To  make  a  ditch.  Swift. 
DITCH-DELI' VERED,  a.   Brought  forth  in  a 

ditch.  Shakespeare. 
DITCHER,  s.  One  who  digs  ditches.  Swift. 
DITHEISM.*  s.  [from  ditheist.]  The  doctrine  of 

the  Manichsans.  Ash. 
DITHEIST,*  «.  [5k  twice,  and  Ssof  God.)  One 

who  advances  the  notion  of  two  gods;  a  kind 

of  Manichaean.  Ash. 
DITHYRAMB.*      )      rAilhvrarAhH1  t.n 
DITHYRA'MBICK,  J  WW*™""' 
1  A  song  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
9  Any  poem  written  with  wildness. 
DITHYRA'MBICK,  a.   Wild ;  enthusiastick.  5 

BITTA'NDER,  «.  Pcpperwort. 
1TTANY,  s.  [dictamnus.)  An  herb.  Milton. 
DITTIED,  a.   [from  ditty.]  Sung;  adapted  to 
musick.  Msltou. 
DITTO,*  s.  (In  commercial  style.)  The  same  j 
the  same  as  before.  Ash. 
DITTY,  s.  [dtcJU,  Dutch.]  A  poem  to  be_»m»g  ; 
a  song. 

DI'VAN,  s.  [sta  Arabick  word.] 
I  The  council  of  the  oriental  pr 
9  Any  council  assembled.  Pope. 
To  DIVA'RICATE,  r.  n.  [disaricatus,  Lat.)  To  be 
parted  into  two  :  to  become  bifid.  Woodwara 
Tb^IVA'RlCAThi  p. a.   To  divide  into  two. 

Grew 

DIVARICATION,  s.  [dtwicatio,  Lat.] 
I  Partition  into  two.  Kay. 
9  Division  of  opinions. 
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3  To  go  deep  into  any 
science. 

4  To  iinmcrge  into  any 


Drudm . 

thing. 
Raleigh. 
doctrine,  or 
Black  mare. 
I  or  condition. 
Shakespeare, 
b  To  depart  from  observation  ;  to  sink.  ShaJt. 
To  DIVE,  v.  a.  To  explore  by  diving.  Denham. 
To  DI  VE'I.L,  r.«.  [dieeito,  Lat.]    To  pull;  to 
sejparate;  to  sever.  Aroint. 
DI'VER,*.  [from  dire.] 

I  One  that  sinks  voluntarily  under  water.  Pope. 
«  One  that  goea  under  water  in  search  of  trea- 
sure. Woodward. 
3  He  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 

  H'olton. 

To  DIVE1  RGB,  v.  u.  [diver  go,  Lat.]    To  tend 
various  ways  from  one  point.  AW  ton. 

DIVE'RGENT,  a.  [diverge**,  Lat.]   Tending  to 

various  parts  from  one  point. 
DIVERS,  a.  [divers**,  Lat.]   Several ;  sundry  ; 

more  than  one:  oat  of  use.  Whitgyt. 
DIVE'RSE,  a.  [dirertuM,  Lat.] 
i  Different  from  another  Daniel. 
l  Different  from  itself ;  multiform.  Ben  Jon. 
3  In  different  directions.  Pope. 
DIVERSIFICATION,  *.  [from  diversify.] 
1  The  act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities.  Boyle. 
f  Variation ;  variegation. 

3  Variety  of  forms;  multiformity. 

4  Change:  alteration.  Hate. 
To  DIVERSIFY,  sr.  a.  [divenijttr,  Fr.] 

I  To  make  different  from  another;  to  distin- 
guish ;  to  discriminate.  Addison. 
«To  make  different  from  itself;  to  vary ;  to  va- 
riegate. Sidney. 
DIVERSION,  s.  [from  dfeert  ] 
1  The  act  of  taming  any  thing  off  from  its  course. 

Bacon. 

«  The  cause  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  from 
hs  proper  course  or  tendency.  Denham. 

3  Sport  ;  something  that  unbends  the  mind  by 
turning  it  off  from  care.  Waller. 

4  (In  war.)  The  act  or  purpose  of  drawing  the 
enemy  off  from  some  design,  by  threatening 
or  attacking  a  distant  part. 

DIVE'RSITY,  r.  [rftteritt/,  Fr.  diversitas,  Lat.] 
I  Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikencss. 

Arbutknot. 

4  Variety.  Rogers. 

3  Distinct  being;  not  identity.  Locke. 

4  Variegation.  Pope. 
Dl'VERSLV,  ad.  [from  drrerse.] 

I  In  different  ways ;  differently ;  variously. 

Wottom. 

«  In  different  directions.  Pope. 
To  DIVE'RT,  v.  a.  [dtperto,  Lat.] 
I  To  turn  off  from  any  direction  or  coarse.  Loc. 
t  To  draw  forces  to  a  different  part.  Davie: 

3  To  withdraw  the  mind.  Philips. 

4  To  please  ,  to  exhilarate.  Sv\ft. 
DIVF/RTER,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Any  thing  that 

diverts  or  alleviates.  U  niton. 

To  DI  VERTI'SE,  v.  a.  [dttertir,  Fr.]  To  please  j 
to  exhilarate ;  to  divert.  Dryden. 

DIVE* RT 1 SEM  ENT,  s.  [dreertisamenf,  Fr.]  Di- 
version ;  delight;  pleasure.     Gov.  of  Tongue. 

DIVE*RT1VE,  a.   [from  divert.}  Recreative; 
amasive;  exhilarating.  Rogers. 

To  DIVE'ST,  e.  a.  [aVesW,  Fr.J   To  strip;  to 
make  naked  ;  to  denude.  Denham. 

DIVE'STURE,  f.  [from  divest.]   The  act  of  put- 
ting off.  Boyle. 

DlVl'DABLE,  a.  [from  dttidr.]   Separate;  dif- 
ferent ;  parted  I  not  used.  Shakespeare. 

DIVI'DANT.  a.  [from  divide.]   Different ;  sepa- 
rate :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 

To  DIVI'DE,  v.  a.  {divido,  Lat.] 
I  To  part  one  whole  into  different  pieces.  .Dry. 

«To  separate;  to  keep  apart,  by  standing  as  a 
partition  between.  Dryden. 

3  To  disunite  by  discord.  Luke. 
♦  To  deal  out ;  to  give  in  shares.  LccAre. 

T$  DIVI'DE,  v.  su 
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I  To  part  t  to 
«  To  break  friendship.  Shakespeare 
1)1' VI DEM),  s.  [from  dundo,  Lat. j 
1  A  share;  the  part  allotted  in  division. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

0.  (In  arithmetick.)    The  number  given  to  be 
parted  or  divided.  Cocker. 
DIVI'DBR,  s.  [from  divide.] 
I  That  which  parts  any  thing  into  pieces.  Dig  by. 
%  A  distributer ;  he  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share.  ,  Luke. 

S  A  disuniter.  Swift. 
4  A  particular  kind  of  compasses., 
DIVIDUAL,  a.  [diciduus,  Lat.]  Divided;  i 
or  participated  in  common  with  others. 
DIVINATION,  s.  [dirtnatio,  Lat.] 

1  Prediction  or  foretelling  of  future  things. 

2  Conjectural  presage  or  prediction. 
UI  VI'NE,  a.  [dinsu,  Lat.] 

i  Partaking  or  the  nature  of  God.  Dryden. 
9.  Proceeding  from  God;  not  natural;  not  hu« 
man.  Hooter. 

3  Excellent  in  a  supreme  < 

4  Presageful ;  divining  ; 
DIVI'NE,  ». 

I  A  minister ofthe gospel;  a  priest;  a cler 


9.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity  ;  a  theologian.  Dm. 
To  DIVI'NE,  v.  a.  [dttino,  Lat.]   Toforetel;  to 
foreknow;  tu  presage.  Skakespcaie. 
To  DIVI'NE,  v  n. 

1  To  utter  prognostication.  ShaketptoTre. 
9.  To  feel  presages.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  conjecture ;  to  guess.  GranttUe. 
DIVI'NELV,  ud.  [from  dtria*.] 
I  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  Bentley. 

8  Excellently ;  in  the  supreme  degree.  Milton. 
3  In  a  manner  noting  a  deity.  Addison. 

DIVl'NENESS,  s.  [from  dinar.] 
1  Divinity;  participation  of  the  divine  nature. 

Grew. 

*  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree.  Shakes. 
DIVI'NER,  i.  [from  to  divine.) 
I  One  that  professes  divination,  or  the  art  of 
revealing  occult  things  by  supernatural  means 

Broken, 

1  Conjecturer ;  guesser.  Locke. 

DIVI'NERESS,  t.  [from  mHaer.]  A  prophetess, 
a  woman  professing  divination. 

DI'VING-BELL,*  s.  [from  dirtajj  and  bell.]  A 
machine  by  which  a  person  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  brought  up  again 
without  being  drowned.  Ash. 

DIVI'NITY,  i.  [diciatM*,  Fr.  divinitas,  Lat.} 
i  Participation  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
God ;  deity  ;  godhead.  Sttllingfieet. 

9  God;  the  Deity;  the  supreme  Being;  the 
Cause  of  causes. 

3  False  God.  Prior. 

4  Celestial  being.  Cheyne. 

5  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  theology.  Soak. 

6  Something  supernatural.  Shakespeare. 
DIVISIBLE;  a.  [dtettteifo,  Lat.]    Capable  of 

being  divided  into  parts:  separable.  Bentley. 
DIVISIBILITY,  s.  [dtemWUt*',  French.]  The 
quality  of  admitting  division  or  separation  of 
parts.  Gtanvillc. 
DIVI'SIBLENESS,  *.  Divisibility. 
DIVI'SION.  s.  [dwtrio,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts. 
«  The  state  of  being  divided.  B 

3  That  by  which  any  thing  is  kept  apart ;  parti- 
tion. 

4  The  part  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by 
dividing.  Addison. 

9  Disunion ;  discord ;  difference.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6  One  of  the  parts  into  which  a  discourse  is  dis- 
tributed. Locke. 

7  Space  between  the  notes  of  musick  ;  just  time 

Exodus. 
ration  or  parting 


8  Distinction. 

0  (In  arithmetick.)  The  separation  or  parting 
of  any  number  or  quantity  given,  Istt^aMrf 

Subdivision;  distinction  of  the  aenera  into 


10 Subdivision;  distinction  of  the 
specie*. 

N 
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DIVI'SOR,  t.  r./iri.«>r,  Ut.]  The  nambcr  given 

by  which  the  dividend  it  divided. 
DIVORCE,  •.  [dirorce,  Pr.] 
I  The  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife. 

Dryden. 

9  Separation  ;  disunion.  Kmg  Charlet. 

9  The  sentence  by  which  a  marriage  i*  dissolved. 
4  The  cause  of  any  real  separation.  Shak. 
To  DIVORCE,  r.  «.  [from  the  noun  ] 
1  To  separate  a  husband  or  wife  from  the  other. 
9  To  force  asunder  ;  to  separate  by  violence. 

Waller. 

9  To  separate  from  another.  Hooker. 
4  To  take  away  ;  to  put  away.  Shaketpeare. 
DIVORCEMENT,  i.  [from  divorce.}  Divorce; 

reparation  of  marriage.  Deuteronomy. 
DIVORCER.  •.  [from  rfirorre]   The  person  or 
cause  which  produces  divorce  or  separation. 

Drummond. 

DIU'RESIS.*  t.  [Gr.]   The  separation  of  urine 
by  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Ath. 

DILRETICK,  a.  [*«**«<.]   Having  the  power 
to  provoke  urine. 

nil  'UN  AL.  a.  (dtamtu,  Ut.] 
1  Relating  to  the  day. 

8  C- nstituting  the  day.  Prior. 

9  Pei  formed  in  a  day ;  daily;  quatidian.  Milton. 
DIU'RNAL,  i.  [diurnal,  Fr.j   A  journal;  a  day 

book. 

DIU'RNALLY, ad.  [from  crianmf.]  Daily;  every 
day.  fal*Vr. 

DICJTU'RNITY,  s.  [dtutamitat,  Ut.]  Length  of 
dilution  Brave*. 

To  DIVl?'LGE,r.a.  [divulgo,  Ut.] 
I  To  publish  ;  to  make  publick. 

I  To  proqtaim.  Milton. 
DIVU'LGER,  *.  [from  dtaalfr.]    A  publisher; 

one  that  exposes  to  publick  view.  K.  Char  Let. 
DIVU'LSION,  ».    [tfwalsio,  Ut.]    The  act  of 

Brxnrn. 

from  digai.]   To  dress;  to 

Swift. 

DI'ZZARD,  «.  [rrom  dizzy]   A  blockhead }  a 

fool. 

DI'ZZINESS,  «.  [fromdtziy.]  Giddiness ;  whirl 
in  the  head.  GlanviUe. 
DI'ZZY.  a.  [disig,  Sax.] 
1  Giddy;  vertiginous. 
9  Causing  giddiness. 
9  Giddy  ;  thoughtless. 
To  DI'ZZY,  r.  a.  To  whirl  round ;  to  make  giddy. 

Shakesptmre. 

To  DO,  v.  a.  Thou  cfosf,  he  doth  or  does;  preter. 

did ;  part.  pass.  done,  [/ton,  Sax.] 
1  To  practise  or  act  any  thing  good  or  bad. 
9  To  perform  .  to  achieve.  Collier. 

8  To  execute  j  to  discharge.  Shaketpeare. 
4  To  cause  :  obsolete.  Spenter. 

9  To  transact.  Act$. 

6  To  produce  any  affect  to  another.  Swift. 

7  To  have  recount  to  ;  to  practise  as  the  last  ef- 
fort. Jeremiah. 

9  To  perform  for  the  beaeflt  or  hurt  of  another. 

Samuel. 

9  To  exert   to  put  forth.  TiviotAy. 

10  To  manage  by  way  of  intercourse  or  dealing , 
to  have  business.  ftotce. 

I I  To  gain ;  to  effect  by  influence.  Bacon. 
19  To  make  any  thing  what  it  it  not.  SAaJrct. 
19  To  finish  ,  to  end.  Duppa. 
14  To  conclude ;  to  settle.  TiUot*on. 
1 9  To  put.  SnaJrrspear*. 
10  The  phrase,  what  to  do  with,  signifies  how  to 

bestow ;  what  use  to  make  of;  what  course  to 
take ;  how  to  employ ;  which  way  to  get  rid  of. 


plucking  away. 
>  DI'ZEN.  a.  a.  R 
deck  :  a  low  word. 


S 


To  DO,  a.  n. 
I  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner,  well  or  ill. 

Temple. 

9  To  make  an  end  ;  tn  conclude.  Spectator. 
9  To  cease  to  be  concerned  with ;  to  cease  to 

care  about.  Stilltngjeei. 
4 To  fare;  to  be  with  regard  to  sickness  or 

health.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  succeed  s  to  fuiei  a  purpose.  Collier. 
C  7b  Do  is  used  for  any  verb,  to  save  the  repeti- 
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tion  ef  the  verb  :  as,  /  thall  come;  but  if  /  dv 
not,  go  assay;  that  is,  if  /come  aol. 

7  Do  is  a  word  of  vehement  command,  or  earnest 
request :  as,  help  me,  do  ;  makt  hatte,  do. 

8  7b  Do  is  put  before  verbs  sometimes  exple- 
tlvely  :  as,  /do  love,  or,  /  hoe;  I  did  fore,  or. 
/  loved. 

9  Sometimes  emphatically :  as,  /  do  hate  him, 
tat  will  not  wrong  him. 

10  Sometimes  byway  of  opposition  :  as,  /  did  lore 
Aim,  but  team  him  now. 

DOCIBLE,  a.  [docilu,  Ut.]  Tractable  t  docile  ; 
easy  to  be  taught.  Milton. 

DOCtBLENESS.  «.  [from  dociblt.]  Teachable- 
ness ;  docility.  tValton. 

DOCILE,  a.  [docilit,  Ut.]  Teachable;  easily 
instructed  $  tractable.  Ellu. 

DOCI'LITY.  t.  [rforifti/,  Pr.  dotilitas,  Ut.] 
Aptness  to  be  taught  i  readiness  to  learu.  Grew. 

DOCK,  t.  [docca.  Sax. J   A  plant;  a  weed. 

DOCK,  t. 

I  The  stump  of  the  tail,  which  remains  after 

docking. 

9  The  solid  part  of  the  tail.  GVesr. 
DOCK,  t.    [As  some  imagine  of  *>X*sw.]  A 
place  where  water  is  let  in  or  oat  at  pleasure, 
where  ships  are  built  or  laid  up.  Addxton. 
To  DOCK,  r.  o.  [from  doc*,  a  tail.]  s 
l  To  cut  off  a  tail. 

«  To  cut  any  thing  short.  Swift. 
9  To  cut  off  a  reckoning. 
4  To  lay  the  ship  in  a  dock. 
DOCKET,  t.   A  direction  tied  upon  goods;  a 

summary  of  a  larger  writi.ig. 
To  DOCKET,*  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mark 
hy  docket.  Cae«(etfefd. 
DOCTOR,  i.  [doctor,  Ut.] 
l  One  that  has  taken  the  highest  degree  in  the 
fatuities  of  divinity,  law,  or  physica.  In  some 
universities  luey  have  doctors  of  musick. 
9  A  man  skilled  in  any  profession.  Denham. 
9  A  physician  ;  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Shaketpeart. 
4  Any  able  or  learned  man.  Digby. 
To  DOCTOR,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  phy- 

sick  ;  to  cure :  a  low  word. 
DOCTORAL,  a.  Tdoctoralu,  Ut.]    Relating  to 

the  degree  of  a  doctor. 
Don  ORALLY,  od.  [from  doctorot.]  In  manner 
of  a  doctor.  HakewiU. 
DOCTORSHIP,  s.  [from  doctor.]  The  rank  or 
a  doctor.  Clarendon. 
DOCTRINAL,  a.  [doctrina,  Ut.] 
I  Containing  doctrine.  South. 
9  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

Hooker. 

DOCTRIN  ALLY,  ad.   In  the  form  of  doctrine  , 
positively.  Hay. 
DO'CTRINE,  s.  [doctrina,  Ut.1 
I  The  principles  or  positions  of  any 

ter;  that  which  is  taught. 
9  The  art  of  teaching. 
DOCUMENT,  s.  [docasaearum,  Ut.] 
I  Precept ;  instruction;  direction.  Watts. 
9  Precept,  in  an  ill  sense ,  a  precept  msgiste- 
rial  I  v  dogmatical.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

DODDER,  t.  [louteren,  to  shoot  up,  Dutch. 
Skinner.]  A  singular  plant :  when  it  first 
shoots  from  the  seed,  it  has  little  roots,  which 

Elerce  the  earth  hear  the  roots  of  other  plants; 
ut  the  capillaments  soon  after  clinging  about 
these  plants,  the  roots  wither  away.  From 
this  time  it  propagates  itself  along  the  stalks 
of  the  plant.  It  has  no  leaves.  Hill. 
DODDERED,  a.  [from  dodder.]  Overgrown 
wii  h  dodder.  Dryden. 
DODEfCAGON,  s.  [owiata  and  yw»*o>.]   A  figure 

of  twelve  s'des. 
DODECATEMOR10N, «.  [tasWsjingse.]  The 
twelfth  part.  Creech. 
To  DODGE,  r.«.  [corrupted  from  dof.] 
I  To  use  craft ;  to  deal  with  tergiversation  t  to 
play  mean  tricks;  to  use  low  shifts.  Hall. 
t  To  shift  place  as  another  i 
9  To  play  fast  and  loose ; 
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DODKIN,  s.  [day t ken,  Dutch.] 

little  doit  l  a  low  coin. 
DOOM  AN  a.  The  name  of  a  Ash. 
DODO.*..  (In  ornithology.) 


DOR,  a.  [da,  Sax.]  A 
bock. 

DOK,  i.  [from  to  do.) 

DOER*. "[from  todo.] 
i  One  that  does  any  thing  good  or  bad 
9  Actor ,  agent. 
9  Performer. 

4  An  active,  buiy,  or  valiant  person. 


doitkin  or 
Lily. 
ten. 
M>nk  swan. 
Jtik. 

the  female  of  a 


;  what  one  has  to 


South. 
Hooker. 
Sidney. 
Knolltt . 
ises. 
Hooker. 


Drydm. 
Craekav. 


specie*, 
t  A  coo* 


)ES.   The  third  person  from  do ; 
7o  DOFF,  s>.  a.   [from  do  and  off.) 
i  To  put  off  dress. 
*  To  strip }  to  divest  of  any  thing. 
9  To  put  away;  to  get  rid  of. 
4  To  shift  off;  to  delay. 
DOG,  t.   [dorgka,  Dutch.] 
i  A  domestick  animal  remarkably  various  in  his 

Lor  Are. 

constellation  called  Sirius,  or  Canicula. 
rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  during  the  dog- 
days.  Brown. 

3  A  reproachful  name  for  a  man.     Shakerpeare . 

4  To  free  or  trad  to  the  dog$ ;  to  throw  away.  To 
go  to  tkt  dogt;  to  be  ruined,  destroyed,  or  de- 
voured. 

Ut  is  used  as  the  term  for  the  male  af  several 

species  :  as,  the  dug  fox,  the  d 
To  DOG,  ».  a.  To  hunt,  as  a  dog. 

indefstiKably.  Herbert. 

The  teeth  in  the  human  head 
Arvutkmot. 
or  brutal 

treatment.  Dryden. 
DOGBAN  E,  t .  [from  dor  and  soar.]    An  herb. 
DOGBERRY -TREE,  a.   A  kind  of  cherry  tree. 
DOGBR1AR,  a.  [from  dog  and  onar.]   The  briar 

that  bear*  the  hip. 
DO GC HEAP,  a.  [from  dog  and  caeca.]  Cheap 
as  dr>fi  meat.  Drydm. 
DOG  DAYS,  t.  [from  dog  and  day.)  The  days  in 
which  the  doestar  rises  and  acts  with  the  sun, 


indefstiKably. 
DOG-TEETH,  a. 

next  to  the  grinders. 
DOG-TRICK,  s.    An  ill  turn  ; 


vulcarly  reputed  unwholesome. 
DOGE,  i.  {doge,  Ital.]  The  title  of  the  chief  ma- 
ttotmte  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Adduon. 
DOGFISH,  a.  A  shark.  rVootlward. 
DOGFLY,  a.  A  voracioua  biting  By.  Chapman. 
DOGGED,  o.  [from  dog.)  Sullen ;  sour ;  mo- 
rose ;  ill  humoured  ;  gloomy.  Hadibrat. 
DOGGEDLY,  ad.  Sullenly;  gloomily;  sourly. 
DOGGED  NESS,  a.  [from  d<*fred.]  Gloom  of 
mind;  sullenness;  moroseness. 

a.   A  amatl  shin  with  one  mast. 
,*.  m  [from  dog.)   Vile ;  despicable ; 

Dr^dm. 

DOGGISH,  a.  [from  dog.)   Cflrrish  ;  brutal. 
DOGHEARTED,  o.     [from  dog  and  heart.) 

Cruel  pitiless ;  malicious.  Shakerpeare. 
DOG  HOLE,  a.     [from  dog  and  hole.)     A  vile 

bote  t  a  mean  habitation.  Pope, 
DOG  KENNEL,  a.    ffrom  dog 

little  hut  or  house  far  dogs. 
DOGLOUSE,  a.  [from  dot;  and 

that  harbours  on 
DVGMA,  a.  [Lat.] 


DOGO 


Mean,  despicable, 
[fr 


•I.)  A 
]  An  insect 


^w;m  \"l  IC  L,  J  a.  [fram  d  ^ 


DOGMATICALLY,  ad.  [from 

gtsterially  ;  positively. 
DOGMATICaLnESS,  a.  [from 

Magtsierialness;  mock  authori 
DOGMATISM,*  a.  [from 

tkal  assert  iona. 
DOGMATIST,  a.    [dofssartaenr,  Fr.] 
teacher  t  a  | 
of  principles 


Authuriu- 
;  positive. 
Boyle. 
I.)  Ma- 
Srnth. 

] 


J 


Dogma- 
Burke. 
A  mag  is- 
a  bald  ad- 


DOM 

To  DOGMATIZE,  *.  a.  [f 
positively;  to  adv 


1  To 

Ih 


.  distant ; 

teach  mae>terially.  Btaekmort. 
DOG M  ATl'ZER,  a.   [from  dogmatize.]     An  aa- 

DOGROse!  a?M[f  ro^do^n^rose.]   The  tower 

of  the  hip.  Derhon. 
DOG.sLEEP,  a.  [from  dog  and  $Uep.)  Pretended 

sleep.  Addieon. 
DOGSMEAT,  a.  [from  dog  and  meat.)  Refuse; 

vile»tutf.  Dryden. 
DOGSTAR.  a.    [from  dog-  and  $tmr.)   The  star 

which  gives  name  to  the  dogdsy*.  Addxtox. 
DOGSTOOTH,  a.  A  plant.  Afifirr. 
DOGTROT,  a.   A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a  dog. 

DOGWEA'RY,  a.   Tired  H  a  dog.  SkSkn^e. 

DOGWOOD,  a.  Cornelian-cherry. 

DOI'LY,  a.   A  species  of  woollen  stuff,  ao  railed, 


DO  I NG8,  a.  [from  to  do.) 
1  Things  done ;  events;  transactions.  .VaaA. 
8  Peau  ;  action  Mtlton. 

3  Behaviour  ;  conduct.  Sidney. 

4  Conduct ;  dispensation.  Hooker. 
J  Stirs  bustle;  tumult.  Hooker. 
6  Festivity  ;  merriment :  as,  gay  dotars. 

DOIT,  a.  [from  dayt,  Dutch.]    A  small  piece  of 
money.  Shakaspeur* 
DOLE,  a.  [from  deal ;  dorian.  Sax.] 

I  The  act  of  distribution  or  dealing.  CUavtland. 

«,Any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed.  HnMrra*. 

3  Provisions  ur  money  distributed  in  charity. 


4  Blows  dealt  out.  MlUon. 

i  [Dolor,  Lat.]  Grief;  sorrow.  Shakespeare. 
To  DOLE,  e.  a.    [from  the  noon.]    To  deal ,  to 

distribute. 
DOLEFUL,  a.  [from  dole  and  fall.) 

I  Sorrowful:  expressing  grief. 

*  Melancholy    feeling  grief. 
9  Dismal ;  impressing  sorrow.  Hooker. 

DOLEFULLY,  ad.    fn  a  doleful  manner; 

rowfully;  dismally; 
DOLEFULNES8,  a. 

I  Sorrow ; 

t  Querulouane 

3  Uiamalneas. 

DOLESOME.  o.    [from  dnU.) 
ffloomy  ;  dismal ;  sorrowful. 

DOLES6MELY,  ad.    In  a  dolesome  manner 

DOLESOMENESS,  a.    Gloom ;  melancholy. 

DOLL,  a.  A  little  girl's  puppet  or  baby. 

DOLLAR,  a.  [doier,  Dutch.]  A  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man coin  of  different  value,  from  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  four  and  sixpence. 

DOLORPTICK,  o.  tdoJortfcna,  Lat.]  That  causes 
grief  or  pain.  Ray. 

DOLOROUS,  a.  [dolor,  Lat.] 
I  Sorrowful;  doleful;  dismal. 
9  Painful 

DOLOROUSLY  *  ad.   Grievously  ;  painfully. 

am 

DOLOUR,  a.  [dolor,  Lat.] 

I  Grief;  sorrow.  Shakerpeare. 

i  Lamentation  ,  complaint.  Sidney. 

9  Pain  s  pang.  Bacon. 
DOLPHIN,  a.  [delphin,  Lat.)   The  name  of  a 
flah.  Peachvm. 
DOLT,  a.   [doi.  Teutonick.]    A  heaw  stupid  fel • 
low  ,  a  blockhead.  Shakerpeare. 
DOLTISH,  a.  [from  doit.]   Stupid ;  mean »  dull; 

blockish. 
DOM  ABLE,  a.  [domains,  Lat.] 
DOMA'IN,  a.  [dositotae,  Fr.] 

I  Dominion;  empire. 

it  Possession ;  estate. 
DOME,  a.  [dome,  Fr.] 

l  A  building  ,  a  house ;  a  fabrick. 

*  A  hemispherical  arch  ;  a  cupola. 

DOME'StIc^K  [*"»««cat,UL] 
1  Belonging  to  the  house;  not  relating  to  things 


ivatc;  done  at 
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S  Inhabiting  the  house;  not  wild.  Additon. 
4  Not  foreign  ;  intestine.  Shaknptare. 
DOME'STICALLY,*  ad.    Relatively  to  domestic 
matter*.        *  CketterJUM. 
To  DOMESTICATE,  v.  «.  [from  domestic*.]  To 
make  domes  lick  j  to  withdraw  from  the  pub- 
lick.  Ctartsta. 
DOME'STICK,  §.   Ooe  kept  in  the  tame  house. 

SoH'k. 

DOMICILE,*  ».  [thmieiUum,  Ut.}   A  dwelling 

house  ;  habitation  ;  abode  i  resilience.  Perry. 
DOMICI'LIARY,*  a.  [ciomieti*.  Fr.]  Intruding 

intu  private  houses.  Burke. 
To  DOM  I  FY,  r.  o.  [tktmifin,  Ut.]   To  tame. 
DOMINANT.  «.    [uViaimjssi,  Lat.J  Predomi- 

nant ;  presiding;  ascendant. 
To  DOM  IN  ATE,  v.  a.    [dotaiaara*.  Utin.]  To 

predominate  j  to  prevail  over  the  rest. 

Dry  dm. 

DOMINATION,  «.  [domxnatio,  Ut.] 
I  Power;  dominion.  Shakerptarr. 
t  Tyranny  :  insolent  authority.  Arbuthnot. 
9  One  highly  exalted  in  power:  used  of  ange» 
lick  befnes.  Milton. 
DOMINATIVE,  a. [from  domiaate.j  Imperious; 
insolent. 

DWMISATOR,  i.  [Ut.]   The  presiding  power, 
or  influence.  Camden. 
To  DOM  I  NE'ER,  v.u.  [dowmor,  Lat.J   To  rule 
with  insolence  ;  to  swell }  to  bluster  ;  to  act 


DOMl'NICAL.  o.  (rtomfirieaiu,  Ut.] 

the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 
DOMI'NION,  i.  [d*ntei»m.  Ut.] 
I  Sovereign  authority  ;  unlimited  power.  Milton. 
v  Power ;  right  of  possession  or  u  e,  without  be- 
ing arcouniable.  Locke. 
3  Territory  i  region  i  district.  Davie*, 
i  Predominance  ;  ascendant.  Dryden. 
*  An  order  of  angeU.  Crdoti>aa*. 
IX  I'M  I  Nt  >.*  «.    [dominu*,  Ut.]    A  kind  of  hood 
worn  by  the  canons  of  a  cathedral;  the  habit 
of  a  Venetian  nobleman  |  a  dress  much  used  at 


,  Ut.]  The  Spanish  title  for  a 
Don  Quixote. 


DON,..  [, 

gentleman:  as,  Dm  Qui 
To  DON,  ».  a.  [To  do  oa.l   To  put  on ;  to  invest 
with:  the  contrary  to  doJT.  Fairfax. 
DONARY,  «.  [deaartaat,  Ut.J   A  thing  given  to 

sacred  uses. 
DONATION,  i.  [ikmatUt,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  giving  any  thing.  Seats, 
t  The  grant  by  which  any  thing  is  given  or  con* 
ferred.  RuUigh. 
DO  N  ATI  VEr  ».  (dosjcti/,  Fr  ] 
l  A  gift  i  a  largess  t  a  present.  Hooker. 
«  (In  law.)  A  benefice  merely  given  and  collated 
by  the  patron  to  a  man.  Covell. 
D(  »N  K.   The  participle  passive  of  To  do. 
DONE,  int.    The  word  by  which  a  wager  is  con- 
cluded. Cleareland. 
DONJON,  $.  [now  dungeon.]    The  highest  and 
strongest  tower  of  the  castle.  In  which  pri- 
soner* were  kept.  Chancer. 
DONOR,  i.  [done.  Ut  ]    A  giver  ;  a  bestower. 

A  Iter  bury. 

DON8HIP,  •.  (from  don.]   Quality  or  rank  of  a 
gent  lemau  or  knight.  Ji*dtbra$. 
DtM  hdi.k,  *.   A  triflcr  ,  an  Idler. 
T.  DOOM.*.  «.  [deman.  Sax.] 
I  To  judge.  Mdton. 

*  To  condemn  to  any  punif  hment  \  to  sentence. 

MO. 

3  To  pronounce  condemnation  upon  any.  Org. 

4  To  command  judicially  or  authoritatively. 

Shakespeare. 

STo  destine)  to  command  by  uncontrollable 
authority.      ■  Dry  Jen 

DOOM,     (dom.  Sax.] 

•  Judicial  sentence  t  judgment.  Milton. 
«  The  great  and  Anal  judgment.  Shakespeare. 

5  Condemnation. 
4  Determination  declared. 
%  The  state  to  which  one  b  destined.  ■ 
«  Rain  t  destruction. 
DOO*  MS  DAY.  ..  [from  .too-,  a„d  do,.] 


Skakespeare. 


DOT 

i  The  day  of  final  and  univertal  judgment ;  the 
last,  the  great  day.  Bronru. 
«.  The  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation.  SAaAr. 
DOOMSDaY-BOOK.  «.    A  book  made  by  , 
of  William  the  C 
of  the  kingdom  were  reti 
DOOR,*,  [dor,  dure,  Sax.] 
I  The  gate  of  a  house  ,  that  which  opens  to  yield 
entrance.  Denkam. 
3  In  familiar  language,  a  house.  Arbuthnot. 

3  Entrance;  portal.  Dryden. 

4  Passage;  means  of  approach.  Hammond, 
i  Out  of  door,  or  doors.    No  more  to  be  found  ; 

quite  gone;  fairly  sent  asray.  Locke. 

6  At  the  door  of  any  one.    Imputable  .  chargeable 
upon  him.  Dryden. 

7  StJt  door  to.   Approaching  to;  near  to  j  bor- 
dering upon.  VEttrange. 

DOORCASE,  *.  Tftom  door  and  case.]  The  frame 
in  which  the  door  is  enclosed.  Moron . 

DOORKEEPER,  f.    [from  door  and  keeper.]  \ 
ne  that  keep*  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

Toelor. 

fET,  a.   A  paper  containing  a  warrant. 


DORIC,*  a.  [from  dorit.]  Denoting  the  moat 
simple  of  the  Utree  Grecian  order*  of  architec- 
ture. 

DORMANT,  a.  [dormant,  Fr.] 
I  Sleeping. 

8  In  a  sleeping  posture. 
S  Private;  not  pub  lick. 
4  Concealed ,  not  divulged, 
i  Leaning  ;  not  perpendicular. 

DORMITORY, «.  [dwmitorinm,  Ut.] 
I  A  place  to  sleep  in ;  a  room  with  many  bed*. 

Mortimer. 

9  A  burial  place.  Aylxjfe. 
DORMOUSE,  t.   [donnio,  to  sleep,  and  asowse.] 

A  small  animal  which  passes  a  large  part  of  the 

winter  in  sleep.  Hen  Jomon . 

DORN,  a.  rrforu,  German,  a  thorn.]   A  fish ;  the 

thornbacK.  Careur. 
DO'RNICK,  *.  [of  Deormcfc,  In  Flanders,  where 

first  made.]    A  specie*  of  linen  cloth  used  iu 

Scotland  for  the  table. 
To  DORR,  r.  a.  t  [tor,  stupid,  Teutonic!.]  To 

deafen  or  stupify  with  noise.  Skinner. 
DORR,*.   A  kind  of  flying  insect;  the  hedge- 
chafer.  Grew. 
DORSAL,*  a.  [darsaat,  Ut.]   Pertaining  to  the 

back.  A*h. 
DORSEL,  \  «.  [from  dorram,  the  back.]  A  pars- 
DORSER,  I    mer ;  a  basket  or  bag.  one  of  which 

hane.3  on  either  side  of  a  beast  ol  burden. 
DORSPFEROUS,  1  a.  [dornm  and /ero,  or  part©. 
DORSPPAROUS.  ]    Ut.]   Having  the  property 

of  bearing,  or  bringing  forth,  on  tbe  back  I 

used  of  plant,  that  have  the  seed  on  the  back 

of  their  leaves,  as  fern. 
DORTCRE,  t.    [doewttmre ;  dortoir,  Fr.]   A  dor. 

mitoiy;  a  place  to  sleep  in.  Bacon. 
DOSE,*,  riorx.] 
l  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken  at  one 

time.  Oaiacy. 
«  Any  thing  nauseous.  South. 
3  As  much  of  any  thing  as  Calls  to  a  man's  lot. 


4  Quantity. 

To  DOSE,  r.  a.   To  proportion  a 

perly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 
DOSSEL,*  [$.  [from  dorseLI  A  pledget ,  a  lump 
DOSSIL.    I     of  lint  to  be  laid  on  a  sore.  WW. 
DOST.   The  second  person  of  do. 
DOT,  s.   [from  jot,  a  point.]    A  small  point  or 

spot  made  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing. 
To  DOT,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 


or  spots. 
DOTAGE.  *.  rrmm  dote.] 
I  Los*  of  understanding; 

deliriousnea*. 
«  Excessive  fondness. 
DOTAL,  a.  [dotalu,  Ut.] 

tion  of  a  woman. 
DOTARD,  i.  [from dale.]   A  man  whose  age  ha* 
impaired  his  intellect*. 
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DOTA  TION,  *•  [dotorto,  Lat.]  The  act  of  giving 

a  dowry  or  portion. 
To  IrOTE,  r.  a.  [dolea.  Datch.] 
I  To  have  tht  intrllrct  impaired  by  age  or  pat* 
■ion  ;  to  be  delirious.  Jeremiah. 
9  To  be  in  love  to  extremity.  Sidney. 
S  Tb  dote  upon.  To  regard  with  excessive  fond- 
nest  •  to  love  to  excess. 
DOTER.S.  [from 
1  One  whose 


«  A 


ing  it  impaired  by^ears  | 

fondly,  weakly,  and  excessively  in  love! 

Boyle. 

R^ENr'kY' od'  [f~m  «tefiaw.]  Fondly.  Dry. 
DOTTARD,  f.    A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 

  Bacon. 

DOTTEREL, ».  The  name  of  a  bird  that  ml< 
mirks  gestures.  Bacon. 
DOUBLE,  a.   [double,  Fr.J 
«  Two  of  a  sort ;  one  corresponding  to  the  other  , 
in  pairs.  Ftclus. 
t  Twice  as  much  ;  containing  the  same  quantity 
repeated.  Ben  Jonion. 

3  Having  one  added  to  another;  having  more 
than  one  in  the  same  order  or  parallel.  Bacon. 

4  Twofold  ;  of  two  kinds.  JJrydea. 
»  Two  in  number.  Davie*. 
«  Having  twice  the  efect  or  influence.  Shak. 
7  Deceitful ;  acting  two  parts.  Skaketpeare. 

DOUBLE  PLEA,  s.  That  in  which  the  defend- 
ant alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters, 
whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect  hia  desire 
in  debarring  the  plaintiff.  Cotrtll. 

DOUBLE,  ad.   Twice  over.  Aaron. 

DOT BLE- BITING,  a.  Biting  or  cutting  on 
either  side.  «  Dryden. 

DOUBLE-BUTTONED,  o.  Having  two  rows  of 
hettoos.  Gay. 

DOUBLE-DEALER,*.   A  deceitful,  subtle,  in 
sidious  fellow  ;  one  who  says  one  thing  and 
thinks  another.  V Estrange. 

DOUBLE-DEALING,  a.  ArtiAce;  dissimula- 
tion;  low  or  wicked  cunning.  Pope. 

To  DOUBLE-DIE.  9.  a.   To  die  twice  over. 

l>OU  BLE- HEADED,  a.  Having  the  llowera  grow- 
ing one  to  another.  Mortimer. 

Tb  DOUBLE-LOCK,  r. «.  To  shoot  the  lock 
twice.  Taller. 

DOUBLE-MINDED,  «.    Unsettled;  undeter- 


DOUBLE-SHINING,  «.   Shining  with  double 

DOUBLE-TONGUED,*.  Deceitful ;  giving  con- 
trary accounts  of  the  same  thing.       Dry  den. 
To  DOUBLE,  w.  a.   [from  the 
I  To  enlarge  any 


e  adjective.] 
by  addition  or  the 
Skaketpeare. 
Drytlen. 


in  the  same 


Drylen. 
order  or 
Erodes. 
Prior. 

Burnet. 


ume  quantity 
9  To  contain  twice  t 
3  To  repeat  t  1,1 
«  To  add  one  to 

parallel. 
»  To  fold. 

6  To  pass  round  a  headland. 
To  DOUBLE,  9.  n. 
1  To  increase  to  twice  the  quantity 
S  To  enlarge  the  stake  to  twice  the  sum  in  play. 

Dry  den. 

3  To  turn  back,  or  wind  in  running.  Bacon 

4  To  play  tricks ;  to  use  sleights. 
DOUBLE,  t. 

I  Twice  the  quantity  or  number. 
•  Strong  beer  ,    beer  of  twice 
strength. 

5  A  torn  used  to  escape  pursuit. 
4  A  trick  .  a  shift ;  an  artifice. 

DOUBLES'  ESS,       [from  double. 

being  double. 
DOU  BLE R,  s.   He  that  doubles  any  thing, 
[from  double.) 

of  a  man;  the  waistcoat. 

Hndibrat. 
Grras. 

[Ft.]   A  Spanish  coin  contain- 
ing the  value  of  two  p;  stolen 
DOUBLY;**.  [fromdoxWe.]  In  twice  ttte  qoao- 
mty  i  to  twice  the  degree  Dryirt. 


(lr  aunt. 

the  common 
Skakerpeare. 
Blatkmore. 
/tddi  ton . 
The  atate  of 


DOUBLET,  *. 
I 


«Two;  a  pair. 
DOUBL&N,  a. 


DOW 

To  DOUBT,  r.  a.    [donter,  Fr.J 
I  To  queation  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty.  Tillvtton. 
9  To  queation  any  event,  fearing  the  worst. 

Skaketpeare. 


S  To  fear  .  to  be  apprehensive  of  ill. 

4  To  suspect ;  to  have  tuapkion. 

5  To  hesitate  .  to  be  in  suspense. 
To  DOUBT,  9.  a. 

I  To  hold  questionable ;  to  think 
9  To  think  endangered. 

3  To  fear;  to  suspect. 

4  To  distrust ;  to  hold 
DOUBT,  $.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Uncertainly  of  mind  ;  suspense. 
9  Question;  point  unsettled. 


Baker. 
Duniel. 
Dry  dew. 


Pope. 


3  Scruple  ;  perplexity  ;  irresolution. 


t)ryden. 

Mitt  n. 

Hooker. 
Milton. 
Milton. 


Sontk. 
Pope. 
Shak  np. 

4  Uncertainty  of  condition.  Deuteronomy . 

ft  Suspicion  ;  apprehension  of  ill.  Galatwns. 
6  Difficulty  objected.  Blncknfort. 
DOU'BTEK,  *.    [from  doult.]   One  who  enter- 
tains scruples  ;  one  who  n* ngs  in  once 
DOUBTFUL,  a.    (from  ooa»<  and  fait.] 
t  Dubious  ;  not  settled  in  opinion.  " 
9  Ambiguous;  not  clear  in  its  meaning 

3  Obscure;  questionable;  uncertain. 

4  Hazardous  ;  of  uncertain  event, 
ft  Not  secure  ;  not  without  suspicion. 

6  N'«t  confident ;  not  without  fear. 

7  Partaking  different  qualities. 
DOUBTFULLY,  od. 

I  Dubiously;  irresolutely. 

9  Ambiguously  ,  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Spenser. 

DOU'BTFULNESS,  s.    [from  doubtful.] 
I  Dubiousness ;  suspense ;  instability  of  opinion. 

Watts. 

9  Ambiguity  ;  oncertainty  of  meaning.  Locke. 
I  Hazard  ;  uncertainty  of  event. 
DOUBTINGLY,  ad.   [from  dossil.]    In  a  doubt- 
ing  manner  ;  dubiously.  Bacon. 
DOUBTLESS,  «.  [from  doafe.]  Free  from  fear ; 

void  of  apprehemion  of  danger.  Shakespeare. 
DOUBTLESS,  od.  Without  doubt ;  unquestion- 
ably. Woodsrard. 
DOUCET,  s.    [douce t.  Fr.J    A  custard.  Skinner. 
DOU'CKER,  *.   A  bird  that  dipt  in  the  water. 
DOUGH,  t.    [dak.  Sax.] 
I  The  paste  of  bread  yet  unbaked.  DryVen 
9  My  cake  is  dough.  My  affair  has  miscarried. 


DOUGHBA'KED. 


from  dough  and  baked.] 
'  to  perfection. 

a  v  gswa  m  n  w%si  v»*  • 


DOUGHTY,  a.  [uoktig,  Sax.]  Brave;  noble; 
illustrious  j  eminent.  Spenser. 

DOUGHY,  a.  [from  dough.]  Unsound  ,  soft ; 
un  hardened.  Shakespeare. 

To  DOUSE,  9.  a.  [«Wk.]  To  put  over  head  sud- 
denly in  the  water. 

To  DOUSE,  9.  n.  To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water. 


DOVE,  s.    [daeo,  old  Teutonick.] 
I  A  wild  pigeon. 
9  A  pigeon. 

DOVECOT,  t.    [from  doc*  and  col  ]    A  smal 
building  in  which  pigeons  are  bred  and  kept. 

Shakespeare. 

DOVEHOUSE,*.  [from  dove  and  house.)  A  house 
for  pigeons.  Dryden. 

DOVETAIL,  s.  [from  dove  and  tail.)  A  form 
of  joining  two  bodies  together,  where  that 
which  is  inserted  has  the  form  of  a  wedge 
reversed. 

DOWAGER,  s.    {donairiere,  Fr.] 
1  A  widow  with  a  jointure.  Skakerpeare. 

•  The  title  given  to  ladies  who  survive  thair 
husbands.  Skaketpeare. 

DOWDY,  i.  An  awkward,  ill-dressed.  inelegant 


J 


DOWER,  1. 
DOWERY,  /'• 

l  That  which  the  wife  brings  to  her  husband  io 
'marriaae.  Pope. 

9  That  which  the  widow  possesses.  Bacon. 

4  End  *'  !■  °ft *  h?f ***  * 
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DRA 


POWERED,  a.  [from 

supplied  with  a  portion. 
DO'VVERLESS,  a.  [from 

fortune ;  an  portioned. 
DOWLAS,  ft,   A  coarse  kind  of 
DOWN,  s.    [duun,  Danish.] 
1  Soft  feather*. 

fi  Any  thing  that  tooths  or  mollifies 

3  Sort  wool,  or  tender  hair. 

4  The  aofl  fibres  of  plants  which  winf  the 


Portioned ; 
Shakerpeare. 
Wanting  a 
Shakespeare. 
Skak. 


Wotton. 
Southern. 


plain;  a 
Pope. 


[from  down  and  gyre.)  Let 
rrinkles.  Skukeapeare. 


DOWN,  t.    [.tun,  Sax.]    A  large 

flat  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
DOWN,  prep,    [aduna.  Sax.] 
1  Along  a  descent ,  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower.  Shakespeare. 
ft  Toward  the  mouth  of  a  river.  hnollea. 
DOWN,  ad. 
I  On  the  ground.  AfiUo*. 
S  Tending  toward  the  ground. 

3  From  former  to  latter  times. 

4  Out  of  sight;  below  the  horiaon.  Shakespeare. 
ft  To  a  total  subjection.  Arbuthnot. 
fi  Into  disgrace.  South. 

DOWN,  int. 
1  An  exhortation  to  destruction  or  demolition. 

Dryden. 

ft  A  contemptuous  threat.  Shakespeare. 
To  go  down.   To  be  digested  ;  to  be  received. 

LocAe. 

To  DOWN,  r.  a.  [from  the  partkle.]  To  knock  ; 

to  subdue:  to  conquer.  Sidney. 
DOWNCAST,  a.    [from  down  and  cast.]  Bent 
down  :  directed  to  the  ground.  Addison. 
DOWN  FAL,  «.   [from  down  and/oW.] 
I  Ruin  ;  fall  from  rank  or  state.  South. 
ft  A  body  of  things  falling.  Dryden. 

5  Destruction  of  fabricks.  Dryden. 
DO* Wis' FALLEN,  part.  a.   [from  down  and/ai/.] 

Ruined;  fallen.  Came. 
DOWNGYRED,  «, 

down  in  circular  wi 
DOWN H I LL,  *.   Declivity ;  descent.  Dryden. 
DOWNHILL,  a.   Declivous;  descending. 

DO'WNLOOKED.  a.    [from  down  and"t£Tj 
Having  a  dejected  countenance }  gloomy  ;  Ml- 
len  melancholy.  Drydcu. 
DOWN  LYING,  a.  [from  down  and  lie.}  About 

to  be  in  travail  of  childbirth. 
DOWN  RIGHT,  ad.    [from  down  and  rirkt.) 
I  Straight  or  right  down.  Hudtbras. 
ft  In  plain  terms.;  without  ceremony.  Shak. 

3  Completely  ;  without  stopping  short.  Arbuth. 
DOWNRIGHT,  a. 

1  Plain;  open:  apparent;  undisguised.  Rogers. 
ft  Directly  tending  to  the  point.  Ben  Jonsan. 
9  Unceremonious  ,  honestly  surly.  Addison. 

4  Plain  ;  without  palliation.  Brown. 
DOWN  SPITING,  *.  [from  down  and  si*,]  Rest ; 

repose ;  the  act  of  sitting  down.  Psalms. 
DOWNWARD,  I rWMB™Pr, 
DOW N  WARDS,  J  **    L*"«-sW<,  Sax.] 

I  Toward  the  centre.  Newton. 
ft  From  a  higher  situation  to  a  lower.  Milton. 
3  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent. 

Shakespeare. 

DOWNWARD,  a. 

I  Moving  on  a  declivity  .  tending  toward  the 
centre;  tending  to  the  ground.  Dryden. 

ft  Declivous ;  bending.  Dryden. 

3  Depressed  ;  dejected.  Sidney. 
DOWNY,  a.    [from  rfotm.] 

1  Covered  with  down  or  nap.  Shakespeare. 

9  Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers.  Dryden. 

3  Soft  ;  tender  ;  soothing.  Crashaw. 
POWRE,  1 1.  [douaire,  Fr.  It  ought  to  be  writ- 
DOWRY,  j     ten  dower.) 

1  A  portion  given  with  a  wife.  Sidney. 

ft  A  reward  paid  for  a  wife.  Cowity. 
DOXOLOGY.  t.    [totes  and  >•**.]    A  form  of 
giving  glory  to  God.  Sttlling/Uet. 
DOXY,  s.   A  whore ;  a  loose  wench.  Shak. 
To  DOZE,  v. «.  [« 
To  slumber ;  to 

1  To  be  half  asleep. 

19* 


dwarr,  Sax.  does,  Dutch.] 
sleep  light.  UEstrans*. 
p.  Pope. 


To  stupify  ;  to_dull. 
atne,  Fr.] 


To  DOZE,  v. 

DOZEN,  i.   [donxaine,  Fr.]   The  number  .of 
twelve.  Raleigh. 

DOZINESS,  s.   Sleepiness;  drowsiness.  Locke. 

DOZY,  a.   [from  dote.)  Sleepy ;  drowsy  ;  slug, 
gish.  Dryden. 

DRAB,  i.  [draft**,  Sax.  lees.]  A  whore ;  asirum- 
pft- 

DRACHMA,* ]*•    i^achma,  hat.) 
1  An  old  Roman  coin, 
ft  The  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 
DRACIPSCULUS,  s.   [Lat.]   A  worm  bred  in 
the  hot  countries,  which  grows  to  many  yaids 
length  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 
DRAFF.*,  [dry/,  Saxon  ;  draf,  DutabJ  Refuse; 

lees  i  dregs.  Ben  Jouson. 

DRA'FFY,  a.  [from  draff.)  Worthless:  dreggy. 
DRAFT,  a.    [corrupt  tor  draught.]  Employed 
to  draw,  as  oxen.  Shakespeare. 
To  DRAG,  ».  a.    [dragon,  Sax.] 
1  To  pull  along  the  ground  by  main  force. 

Sw\ft. 


Dryden. 

to  trail  or 


9  To  draw  any  thing 

3  To  draw  content; 

4  To  pull  about  with  viole'nce. 
■'■  To  pull  roughly  and  forcibly, 

To  DRAG,  i .  a.   To  hang  so  low  as 

grate  upon  the  ground. 
DRAG,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
l  A  net -drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Rogers. 

9  An  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 

things  under  water, 
ft  A  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
To  DRA'GGLE,  ».  «.  [from  dra*.]  To  make  dirty 
by  dracein?  on  the  ground.  Cay. 
To  DRA'GGLE,  *>.  n.   To  grow  dirty  by  being 
drawn  along  the  ground.  Hudibrae. 
DRA'GNET,  s.  [from  drag  and  net.]  A  net  which 
Is  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water.  May . 
DRA'GON,  t.    [draco,  Lat.] 
I  A  kind  of  winged  serpent, 
ft  A  fierce  violent  man  or  woman. 
3  A  constellation  near  tht  north  pole. 
DRA'GON.  s.    [draenneulut,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
DRA'GON ET,  «.   A  little  dragon. 
DRA'GON  FLY,  s.   A  fierce  stinging  fly. 
DRA'GON  ISH,  a.    [from  dragoa.J    Having  the 
form  of  a  dragon.  Shakespeare. 
DRA'GON  LIKE,  a.   Furious ;  fiery.  Shak. 
DKA'GONSBLOOD,  *.   [from  dragon  and  blood.) 
A  resin  moderately  heavy,  friable,  and  dusky 
red  |  but  of  bright  scarlet  wheu  powdered :  it 
has  little  smell,  and  is  or  a  resinous  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  .  Hill. 
DRA'GONSHEAD,  s.   A  plant.  Miller. 
DRA'GON!  REE,  s.   A  species  of  palm.  Miller. 
DRAGOON,  «.    [dragen.  Germ.]   A  kind  of  sol- 
dier that  serves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or 
horseback.  Tatter. 
To  DRAGOON,  e.  a.   To  persecute  by  l 

ing  a  place  to  the  rage  or  soldiers. 
Tb  DRAIN,  e.  n.    [trainer,  Fr.] 
I  To  draw  off  gradually.  Baeom. 
9  To  empty  by  drawing  gradually  away  what  it 
contains.  Roscommon. 
3  To  make  quite  dry.  Swyft. 
DRAIN,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  channel  through 
which  liquors  are  generally  drawn ,  a  water* 
course ;  a  sink.  Mortimer. 
DRAKE,  s.   [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
1  The  male  of  the  duck.  Mortimer. 
ft  A  small  piece  of  artillery.  Clarendon. 
DRAM,  s.    [dracam ;  drachma.  Lat.] 
l  In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  Bacon.  . 
ft  A  small  quantity.  Dryden. 

3  Such  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  aa  is  usually 
drank  at  once.  Swift. 

4  Spirit ;  distilled  liquor.  Pope. 
To  DRAM,  v.  a.  To  drink  distilled  spirits. 
DRA'MA,  s.    [ifofcei.]    A  poem  accommodated 

to  action  ;  a  poem  in  winch  the  action  is  not 
related,  but  represented  ;  and  in  which  there-- 
fore  such  roles  are  to  be  observed,  as  make  the 
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DRAMATIC  AL,  }  a  .[from  diama.]  Represent* 
DRAM  A  TICK,    |   ed  by  action  j  not  narrative. 

Bent  ley. 

DRAMATICALLY, ad.    [from  dramatick.)  Re- 
presentatively ;  by  representation.  Drfden. 

D II  A' MAT  I  ST,  *.   [from  drama.)   The  author  of 
dramatick  compositions.  Burnt  t. 

DRANK.    The  pret.  of  dria*. 

To  DRAPE,  r.  n.   [drop,  Pr.]   To  make  cloth. 

Bacon. 

DBA' PER,  u  [from  drape.]  One  who  cells  cloth. 


D R  A'  P I  RY,  t.    [draper*,  Fr.] 
I  Cloth  work ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth ;  wool- 
len  manufacture.  Bacon. 
C  Cloth  |  stuff,  of  wool.  Arbutknot. 
3  The  dress  of  a  picture,  or  statue.  Prior. 
DRA'PET,  s.  [from  drape.)   A  coverlet :  not  in 
use1.  Spenser . 

a.  [ifwcywK]  Powerful |  vigorous; 

nsjtsxf. 
CbsjJtt. 
for  drqiM 
Shaktspeare. 

Dry  den. 

Boyle. 
Milton. 


DRAVE.  The  pret.  ofdrira. 
DRAUGHT,  f.  [corruptly 

Refuse  i  srwill . 
DRAUGHT. ».  [from 

1  The  act  of  drinking. 

2  A  quantity  of  liquor  drank 

3  Liquor  drank  at  pleasure. 


7  iXllnration ; 
ft  A  picture  drawn.  South. 
9  The  act  of  sweeping  with  a  net.  Hale. 
K>  The  quantity  of  Ashes  taken  by  once  drawing 
the  net.  V Estrange. 

1 1  The  act  of  shooting  with  a  bow.  Camden, 
it  Diversion  in  war;  the  act  of  disturbing  the 
main  design.  Spenser. 

15  Forces  drawn  off  from  the  main  army;  a  de- 
tachment. Addison. 

14  A  sink  ;  a  drain.  Mattknc. 

14  The  depth  which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into 
water.  Dryden. 

16  (la  the  pi.  draughts  )  A  kind  of  play  resem- 
bling chess. 

DRAUGHT,*  i.  On  commerce.)  A  bill  drawn 
f«r  payment  of  money.  Blaekttone. 

DRAUGHT,*  a.  Used  for  drawing;  used  for  the 
plough  or  cart.  Ash. 

DRAU'GHTHOUSE,  s.  [from  draught  and  how.] 
A  house  in  which  flltb  is  deposited.  Kings. 

To  DRAW,  v.  a.  pret.  drrtrj    part.  pass,  drawn  , 

firafoa.  Sax.) 
o  pull  along ;  not  to  carry.  Samuel. 
*T«  pull  forcibly  ;  to  pluck.  Atterbury. 

3  To  bring  by  violence ;  to  drag.  Josses. 

4  To  raise  out  of  a  deep  place.  Jeremiah. 
»  To  suck.  £ccia». 
•  To  attract ;  to  call  toward  itself :  as,  the  a«f. 

net  draws  iron.  Bacon. 
7  To  inhale.  Addison. 
9  To  uke  from  any  thing  containing  or  holding. 

Chronicles. 

9  To  take  from  a  cask.  Shakespeare. 
lOTo  pall  a  sword  from  the  sheath.  Shaketpeare. 
1 1  To  let  out  any  liquid.  Wurman. 
18  To  take  bread  out  of  the  oven.  Mortimer. 

15  To  unclose  or  slide  back  curtains.  Dryden. 

14  To  dote  or  spread  curtains.  Sidney. 

15  To  extract.  Cheyne. 
10  To  procure,  as  an  agent  or  cause :  as,  he  draws 

hit  ruin  himself.  Locke. 
17 To  produce,  or  bring,  as  an  efficient  cause: 

as,  rfrrae  draws  rent  rente.  Ttllottom. 
18  To  convey  secretly.  Raleigh. 
19 To  protract;  to  lengthen.  Ptlton. 
20  To  utter  lingeringiy.  Drydra. 
8t  To  represent  by  pictore.  Waller. 
*i  To  form  a  representation.  Drgdcn. 
«  To  derive  from  some  original.  Temple 
84  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 
23  To  imply. 
IS  To  allure  ;  to  entice. 
*7  To  lead  as  a  motive. 


<J*  To  persuade  to  I 

99  To  induce. 
5uT  >wtn;  to  gain. 
3i  To  rereive ;  to  take  up. 
3?  To  extort ;  to  force. 

33  To  wrest;  to  distort.  Whitgifte. 

34  To  compose  ;  to  form  in  writing  :  as,  he  draws 
srttUrnrnts  Pope. 

35  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice.  Shaketpeare. 
3d  To  eviscerate :  to  embowel.  King. 

37  To  draw  in.  To  apply  to  any  purpose  by  dis- 
tortion. Locke, 

38  7b  draw  in.  To  contract  |  to  pull  back.  Gay. 

39  To  draw  r».  To  inveigle  i  to  entice.  Svuih. 

40  To  draw  off.  To  extract  by  distitUtion.  Addit. 

4 1  To  draw  off.  To  withdraw  ;  to  abstract  Addit. 
49  To  draw  on.  To  occasion  j  to  invite.  Hayvard. 

43  To  draw  on.   To  cau»e  by  degrees.  Boyle. 

44  To  draw  over.  To  raise  in  a  still.  Boyle. 
4b  To  drav  over.  To  persuade  to  revolt.  Addison. 
4%  To  draw  out.   To  protract ;  to  lengthen. 

Shakespeare. 
47  To  draw  out.   To  pump  out  by  insinuation. 

Sidney. 

41  To  draw  oai.   To  call  to  action  ;  to  detach  for 
service.  Dry  den. 

49  To  drawotst.  To  range  in  batlle.  Collier. 
M>  To  draw  up.   To  form  in  order  of  battle. 


31  To  draw  up.  To  form  in  writing.  Swift. 
To  DRAW.  r.  •. 

i  To  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of  draught 


ft  To  act  as  a  weight. 

3  To  contract ,  to  shrink. 

4  To  advance  ;  to  move.  Milton. 

5  To  come  toget  her.  Black  more. 

6  To  draw  a  sword .  Shaketpeare. 

7  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation.  Locke. 

8  To  uke  a  card  out  of  the  pack  ,  to  take  a  lot. 

Dryden. 

9  To  make  a  aore  run  by  attraction. 

10  To  drnm  off.   To  retire ;  to  retreat.  Collier. 

1 1  To  draw  on.  To  advance  j  to  approach.  Dryden. 
18  To  draw  up.   To  form  troops  in  tegular  order. 

DRAW.s.    [from  the  verb.] 
l  The  act  of  drawing. 
9  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. 
DRA'WBACK,  s.  [from  draw  and  back.]  Money 

paid  back  for  ready  payment.  Sw\jt. 
DRA'WBRI  DGE,  s.  [from  draw  and  bridge  1  A 

bridge  made  to  be  lifted  up  to  hinder  or  admit 

communication  at  pleasure.  Carrw. 
DRA'WER,  i.    rfroni  draw.) 
l  One  employed  in  procuring  water  from  the 

well.  *  Devteruromy. 

9  One  whose  business  is  to  draw  liquors  from  the 

cask.  Ben  Jouton. 

3  That  which  has  the  power  of  attraction.  Swift. 

4  A  box  in  a  case  out  of  which  it  is  drawn  at 
pleasure.  Locke* 

3  (In  the  pi.)  The  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress. 

Locke. 

DRA'WING.  t.   [from  draw.)    Del, nation  ;  re- 
presentation. Pope. 
DRA'WING  ROOM,  s.    [from  draw  and  room.) 
I  The  room  in  which  company  *ssemoles  at  court 

Pope. 

9  The  C"mpany  assembled  there. 
To  DRAWL,  v.  n.    [from  draw.)   To  utter  any 
thing  »n  a  slow  way.  Pope. 
DRAWN.    f port,  from  draw.) 
I  Equal ;  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake. 

Addison. 

9  With  a  sword  drawn.  SAaXMpeare. 

3  Oocn  ;  put  aside,  or  unclosed.  Dryden. 

4  Eviscerated.  Shaketpeare. 

5  Induced  as  from  some  motive.  Spenser. 
DRA'WWELL,  ».  [from  draw  and  wrW.)  A  deep 

well ;  a  well  out  of  which  water  is  drawn  by  a 
lone  cord.  Grew. 
DRAY.  \i.  [-/ro*;,  Sax  ]  The  car  on  which 

Toiler. 
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PRE 

DBA'YMAN,  s.  One  thai  attends  a  dray  or  cart. 


DRI 


Tillottom. 
Genesis. 
Prior. 


DRA'ZEL,  s.    [from  drossel.  Ft.]    A  low,  mean, 

worth  leal  wench. 
DREAD,  f.    [drad,  Sax.] 

1  Fear ;  terrour  ,  afTneht ;  horrour 

fi  Habitual  fear  ;  awe. 

3  The  person  or  thing  feared* 
DREAD,  a.    [drad.  Sax.] 

1  Terrible;  frightful.  Milton. 

9  Awful  venerable  in  the  highest  degree.  Milt. 
To  DREAD,  v.  a.  To  fear  in  an  excessive  degree. 

Hake. 

To  DREAD,  ».  a.  To  be  in  fear.  Deuteronomy. 
DRE'A  DLK.  $.  One  that  lives  in  fear.  Sw\fi. 
DRE'ADFUL,     [from  drtodand/iU/.]  Terribly 

DRE' ADFTJ !  N  ESS,  *.  Terrtbleness  ,  frightful. 

ness.  Hakewill. 
DHF/ADFULLY,  ad.  [from  dreadful.]  Terribly, 

frightfully.  Drydrn. 
DREMDLESNESS,  U   [from  dreadleu .]  Fear- 

lesne**  .  intrepidity.  Sidney. 
DRE'ADLESS,  a.   [from  dread.]   Fearless ;  un- 

affrighted;  intrepid.  Spemtr. 
DREAM,  i.    [droom,  Dutch.] 
I  A  phantasm  of  sleep  ,  the  thought  of  a  sleep* 

ing  man.  Drydrn. 
9  An  idle  fancy.  SJtaAespeare. 
To  DREAM,  a.  a. 

1  To  bar*  the  representation  of  something  in 
sleep.  Toiler. 

2  To  think  j  to  imagine.  Burnet. 

3  To  think  idly.  Smith. 

4  To  be  sluggish  ;  to  idle.  Dry  dm. 
To  DREAM,  v.  a.  To  see  in  a  dream.  Drydrn. 
DHFVA.M  ER,  i.    (from  dream.] 

1  One  who  has  dreams.  Lorlre. 

5  An  idle  fanciful  man.  SaaJIrripeare. 
5  A  mope  ;  a  man  lost  in  wild  imagination 

4  A  sluggard  t  a 
DREAMLESS,  u. 
DREAR,  a.   [dreortf.  Rax.)  Mournful  ;  dismal 

Horrour;  drsm*!ne»s. 


[from  dreary.] 
clanc  holy. 


Spatter. 
Spenter. 


DRFARIHEAD,  s. 
DHL'  \  RIM  EN  T,  I 
1  Sorrow ;  dismalnesa  ;  me 
9  Horrour  i  dread  ,  terrour. 
DRE'ARY.  a.  rdreorig,  Sax.] 
1  Sorrowful;  distressful.  Spenser. 
9  Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  borrtd.  Prior. 
DREDGE,  s.    A  kind  of  net.  Caress. 
To  DREDGE,  r.  a.   To  catch  with  a  net.  Core*. 
DRE'DtiER,  s.    [from  dredge.]   One  who  fishes 

with  a  dredge. 
DRE'GGINESS,  s.    [from  dreggy.)   Fulness  of 

d ret*  or  lees  ;  feculence. 
DHE'GGISH,  a.    [from  dregs.]    Foul  wtth  lees, 
feculent. 

DRE'GGY,  a.  [from  dregs.]    Containing  dregs  | 
consisting  of  dregs  ;  feculent.  Bogle. 
DREGS,  s.    [dresten,  bax.] 
1  The  sediment  of  liquors  ,  theteei ;  the  grounds. 

Done*. 

9  Any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted.  Bae. 

3  Dross;  sweeping*;  refuse.  Rogert. 
To  DRE1N.  e.  n.  To  empty ;  to  drain.  South. 
To  DRENCH,  e.  o.    [dr««n.  Sax.] 

1  To  wash ;  to  soak »  to  steep. 

9  To  saturate  with  drink  or 

3  To  physick  by  violence. 
DRENCH,  s.    [from the  verb.] 

1  A  draught ;  a  swill.  Milton. 
9  Physick  for  a  brute.  Shakespeare . 

S  Physick  that  must  be  given  by  violence. 

K.  CharU$. 

4  A  channel  of  water. 
DRK'NCHER, «.   [from  drewea.l 

l  One  that  dips  or  steeps  any  thing. 
9  One  that  gives  physick  by  force. 
DRENT,  part.  Dr.wned. 


To  DRESS,     a.    {dretter.  Fr.) 
J  To  clothe  ;  to  invest  with  clothes.  Dryden. 
«  To  clothe  pompously  or  elegantly.  Taylor. 
3  To  adorn ;  to  dec* ;  to  embellish . 


Taylor. 


use. 


4  To  cover  a  wound  with 
9  To  curry ;  to  rub  a 

6  To  rectify  .  to  adjust. 

7  To  prepare  for  any  purpose. 
9  To  trim ;  to  fit  any  thing  for 

9  To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 
DRESS,  j.    [from  the  verb.] 

l  Clothe*;  garment;  habit.  Got?,  of  the  Tongue. 

9  Splendid  clothes ;  habit  of  ceremony.  Ctarwa. 

3  The  *kill  of  adiusting  dress.  Pot  •  - 

DRE'SSER,  «.    [from  drat.] 

I  One  employed  in  putting  on  the  clothes  of 
another.  Dryden. 

9  One  employed  in  regulating  or  adjusting  any 
thing. 

3  The  bench  in  a  kitchen  on  which 


Su^t. 


DRE'SSING.  i.  The  application  made  to  a  i 

IVttrrnan. 

DRE'SSINGROOM,  i.  The  room  in  which  clothes 

are  put  on. 
D  R EST,  pari,  from  dress. 
To  DRI  R,  9.  a.   To  crop ;  to  cot  off. 
To  DRI'BBLE.  ».  n.   [drjpp,  Danish.] 

I  To  fall  in  drop*.  Woodward. 

9  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  slaver  as  a  child  or  ideot. 
To  DRi'BBLE,  e.  a.  To  throw  down  in  drops. 

DRI'BLET,  $.  [from  dribhU.]  A  small  sum  , 
odd  money  in  a  sum.  Drydrn. 

DRi'ER,  s.  [from  dry.]  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  absorbing  moisture}  a  desiccative. 


DRIFT,  s.    [from  drh*.] 
1  Force  impellent ;  impulse.  Svuth. 
9  Violence  ;  course.  Spenser. 

3  Any  thing  driven  at  random.  Drydrn. 

4  Any  thing  driver*  or  borne  along  in  a  I 

»  A  storm  ;  a  shower. 
6  A  heap  or  stratum  of  any 


f ether  by  the  wind, 
e 


endency,  or  aim  of  action. 

8  Scope  of  discourse. 
To  DRIFT,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  drive  ;  to  urge  along.  EUU. 

9  To  throw  together  on  heaps.  Thomson. 
To  DRILL,  r.  a.    [drillen.  Dutch  ] 

I  To  pierce  any  thing  with  a  drill.  Maxon. 
9  To  perforate ;  to  bore ;  to  pierce.  Bloekmore. 

3  To  make  a  hole.  Moxon. 

4  To  delay  ;  to  put  off.  Addison, 
b  To  draw  on  from  step  to  step.  South. 

6  To  draw  slowly. 

7  To  train  to  arms. 


DRILL,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  An  instrument  with  which 


are  bored. 

Boyle. 

2  An  ape  ;  a  baboon.  Locke. 

3  A  small  dribbling  brook  i  a  rill.  Sandys. 
7b  DRINK,  v.  n.  pret.  drank  or  drank  j  part.  pass. 

drunk,  or  dnmxea.    [drincttn,  Sax.J 
1  To  swallow  liquors ;  to  quench  thirst.  Taylor. 
9  To  be  entertained  with  liquors.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  be  an  habitual  drunkard. 

4  To  drink  to.   To  salute  in  drinking. 
To  DRINK,  r.  a. 

1  To  swallow  :  applied  to  liquids.  South 

2  To  nick  up  ;  to  absorb.  Gay. 

3  To  take  in  by  an  inlet ;  to  hear ;  to  see.  Pope. 

4  To  act  upon  by  drinking. 
b  To  make  drunk. 

DRINK,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  Liquor  to  be  swallowed  :  opposed  to  meat. 

Milton. 

2  Liquor  of  any  particular  kind.  Philips. 
DRI'N  KMONEY,  t.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor. 

At  ball 

DRI'NKABLE,  a.   [from  driaa.l  Potable. 
DRI'N  KER,  s.    [fromdriaJc.]   One  that 

to  excess;  a  drunkard. 
To  DRIP,  «.  m.   ['tnppen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  fall  in  drops. 

9  To  have  drops  falling  from  it.  Prior. 
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10  To 


Spenser . 
Dryden. 


To  DRIP,  v.  a. 

1  To  let  fall  in  drops.  Sutft . 

2  To dr»p  fat  in  roasting  Ffdirox. 
DRl  P,  a.  That  which  fall*  in  drops.  A/orhfxer. 
DROPPING,  a.  The  fat  which  housewives  gather 

from  roast  meat.  Swift. 
DRJ^PPINOPAN,  a.   The  pan  in  which  the  fat 

of'  roast  meat  u  caught. 
'/•DRIVE,  9.  «.  pret.  drote:  anciently  draxrj 
part,  pass.  Unmem,  or  drorr.    fdri/aa,  Su.] 
l  To  produce  motion  in  any  thing  by  violence  : 

at,  the  hammer  drtmet  the  nail. 
»  To  force  along  by  Impetuous  pressure.     /'<  > *. 

5  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place.  Dryden. 
4,T«  force  or  urge  in  any  direction.  Hebrew*. 

*  To  guide  and  regulate  a  carriage.  Exodus. 

6  To  make  animals  march  along  under  guidance. 

Addison. 

7  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is  in 
it.  Dryden. 

force ;  to  compel.  Attham. 
reas  j  to  straiten. 

10  To  urge  by  violence,  not  kindness. 

1 1  To  impel  by  influence  of  passion. 
j«  To  urge  j  to  press  to  •  conclusion. 
19  To  carry  on  ;  to  keep  in  motion. 
14  To  purify  by  motion.  VEttrmgt. 
i  s  To  iirirt  out.   To  expel.  Knclltt 
To  DRIVE,  ».  «. 

I  To  go  as  impelled  by  any  external  agent. 

Brown. 

9  To  rush  with  violence.  Dryden. 
9  To  pa**  in  a  carriage.  Milton. 

*  To  tend  to  j  to  consider  as  the 
mate  design. 

5  To  aim  ;  to  strike  at  with  fury. 
To  Ml  I'VE  U  v.  «.    [from  drip.) 
1  To  slaver ,  to  let  the  spittle  fall  in  drops. 

Grew. 

*  To  be  weak  or  foolish  ;  to  dote.  aaa*e»jjeare. 
DRPVEL,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 

I  Slaver ;  moUture  shed  from  the  mouth. 

Dryden. 

«  A  foot ;  a  driveller :  out  of  use.  Sidney. 
DRI'VELLER,  «.    [from  driref.]     A  fools  an 
ideot  s  a  slaverer.  MA. 
DRI'VEN.  Participle  of  drive. 
DHl'YEH,  ».    [from  drive.) 
i  The  person  c 
by  violence, 

*  One  who  drives  beasts.  Saadyi . 
S  Orf>  who  drives  a  carriage.  Dryden. 

To  DRI'ZZLE,  e.  a.    [drweiex.  Germ.  1   To  shed 
in  amall  slow  drop*.  Sltaktrpeare. 
To  DRI'ZZLE,  v. n.   To  fall  in  short  slow  drops. 

Adthiou. 

DRI'ZZLY,  a.  [from  drisxk.]  Shedding  small 
rain.  Dryden. 

PROM.,  t.    A  drone  ;  a  sluggard. 

To  DROIL,  e.  ■.  To  work  sluggishly  and  slowly  ; 
to  plod.  Qov.  of  the  Tongue. 

DROLL...  [drdse.Pr.] 

1  One  whose  business  it  iste  raise  mirth  by  petty 
tricks  {  a  jester;  a  buffoon.  Prtor. 

2  A  farce ;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

Sw\ft. 

DROLL,*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Merry  ;  ludicrous. 

Ash. 

To  DROLL,  •.  n.    [strife,  Fr.]   To  jest :  to  play 

the  buffoon.  fjlanvillc. 
DRO*LLERY,  s.  .[from  droll.]    Ufa  jokes  j  buf- 

fonnerr.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

DRO'MEDARY,  >.  [dromedare,  Italian.]   A  sort 

of  camel  so  called  from  its  awf 

it  i*  said  to  travel  a 


DROVE,  i .    fdroew,  Sai.] 

1  The  bee  which  makes  no  honey. 

x  A  sluggard  ;  an  idler. 

9  The  hum,  or  instrument  of  hamming. 
To  DRONE,  c.  n.  To  live  in  idleness.  Dryden. 
DRONISH,  a.    [from  drone.]    Idle;  sluggish) 
laty;  indolent.  Dryden. 
To  D  ROO  P,  v.  n.   [drotf,  sorrow,  Dutch.] 

i  To  languish  with  sorrow. 

STo  feint;  to  grow  weak. 

801 


DRO 

DROP,  i.    [Jroppo,  Sax.]  • 

l  A  globule  of  moisture ;  as  much  liquor  as  falls 
at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual  stream. 

Boyle. 

*  A  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear.  Pope. 
DROP  SERENE,  ».  [guttaterena,  Lat.]  A  disease 

of  the  eye,  pioceeding  from  an  inapiasation  of 
the  humour.  Mi. ion. 

To  DROP,  v.  «.    [droppan,  Sax.] 
I  To  pour  in  drops  or  siugle  globules.  Dexf. 
9  To  let  fall.  Dryden. 

3  To  let  go ;  to  dismiss  from  the  hand,  or  the 

?3ssession.  Haiu. 
o  utter  slightly  or  casually.  A  nun. 

*  To  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  digression. 

Locke. 

6  To  intermit ;  to  cease.  C'oUser. 

7  To  quit  a  master.  L' Estrange, 
t  To  let  go  a  dependant,  or  companion,  without 

farther  association.  Addnon. 
9  To  suffer  to  vanish,  or  cofne  to  nothing.  Swift. 
10 To  bedropi   to  speckle}    to  variegate  with 
■pots.  Milton. 
To  DROP,  v.  x. 
I  To  fall  in  drops,  or  single  globules.  Shok. 
v  To  let  drops  fall.  Psalms. 
9  To  fall ;  to  come  from  a  higher  place.  Ckeyae. 

4  To  fall  spontaneously.  Mil  ton. 

6  To  fail  in  death  ;  to  die  suddenly.S*oxr*p«i~ 
fl  To  die.  Dig 

7  To  sink  into  silence) 
nothing. 

9  To  come  unexpectedly. 
DROTP1NG,  i.    [from  drop.] 

I  That  which  falls  in  drops, 
.x  That  which  drops  when  the 


>Kby. 

j  to  come  to 


DRO'PLET,  *.   A  little  drop.  %  , 

DRIPSTONE,  s.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape 

of  drops.  Woodward. 
DRO-PWORT,  «.   A  plant. 
DROTSICAL,  a.  [from  dropsy.]    Diseased  with 

a  dropsy.  Shakespeare. 
DROTS1ED,  a.    [from  dropsy.]    Diseased  with 

a  dropsy.  Shakespeare. 
DRO'PSY,  s.    [aydropa,  Lat.]    A  collection  of 

water  in  the  body. 
DROSS,.,    [dros,  Sax.] 
I  The  recrement  or  despumation  of 


Pope. 
Shakespeare. 


t  Rust )  incrustation  upon  metal.  Adduov . 

S  Refuse)  leavings;  sweepinp)  feculence;  cor. 

ruption.  TtUotsw. 
DRESSINESS,  ..  [from  drossy  ]  Foulness ;  fecu- 
lence; rust.  Boyle. 
DRO*SSY,a.    [from  dros..] 
i  Full  of 


a  Worthless ;  foul ;  feculent. 
DROTCHEL,  «.  An  idle  wench  i  x  sluggard. 
DROVE,  s.    [from  drive.] 
I  A  body  or  number  of  cattle, 
x  A  number  of  sheep  driven. 
9  Any  collection  of  animals. 
4  A  crowd)  a  tumult. 
DRO'VEN,  part.  a.  from  drier.       Shakespeare . 
DRO'VBR,  s.   [from  drove.]   One  that  fats  oxen 
for  sale,  and  drives  them  to  market.  Dryden. 
DROUGHT, ..    [drxgode,  Sax.] 
I  Dry  weather ;  want  of  rain.  Sandys. 
*  Thirst :  want  of  drink. 
DROL'GHTINBSS,  s.  [from 

state  of  wanting  rain. 
DROU'GHTY,  a.    [from  droag »l.] 


I  Wanting  rain  ,  sultry. 
«  Thirsty  ;  dry  with  thirst. 
To  DROWN,  e.  a.  [< 
1  To  suffocate  in  water. 
xTo  overwhelm  in  water. 
9  To  overflow;  to  bury  in  an 

4  To  im  merge. 


Sax.] 


Philip*. 
K.  Char  let. 


To  DROWN,  v.  n.  To  be 


Drydm. 

Davie*. 
orcovers. 
Wo  fiow. 
in  waters. 
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DRU 

To  DROWSE,  r.  a.  [droww,  Dutch.]  To  make 
heavy  with  »lcep.  Milton. 
To  DROWSE,  r.  a. 
I  To  dumber ;  to  grow  heavy  with  sleep.  A/tltoa 
9  To  look  heavy,  not  cheerful. 


Sleepiness ; 


Shaketpeare. 
inclination  to 


Dry  dm. 
Raleigh. 


DROWS1HEO,  * 
sleep '  obsolete. 
DRCWVSI LY,  ad.    [from  drowsy.] 

1  Sleepily  ;  heavily. 

aSluMiihlv;  idly  $  ilothfullyt  lazily 
DRfVWSI  NESS,  s.    [from  rfrowsy.) 

1  Sleepiness:  heaviness  with  sleep. 

9  Idleness  ;  Indolence;  inactivity. 
DRO*WSY,  *.    [from  drowse.] 

1  Sleepy^  heavy  with  sleep;  lethxrgick. 

Cleat*  I  and. 

9  Heavy  ;  lulling  ,  causing  sleep.         Add  sen. 
3  Stupid  ;  dull.  Atterbury. 
7b  DRUB,  r.  a.    [drxoer,  to  kill,  Danish.]  To 
thrash ;  to  beat  ,  to  bang.  Hudil  ra< . 

DRUB,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  thump;  •  knock ; 

a  blow.  Addison. 
DRU'BBING,*  «.    rfrom  the  verb  1    A  beating; 

a  thumping  :  in  familiar  or  diolf  style. 
To  DRUDGE,  r.  a.    [draeaex,  to  carry,  Dutch.] 
To  labour  in  mean  office*;  to  toil  without 
honour  or  dignity.  Oitruy. 
DRUDGE,  s.   [from  the  verb.]   One  employed 
in  mean  labour.  Shakespeare. 
DRU' DGER.  t.   [from  dredge.] 
1  A  mean  labourer. 

«  The  box  out  of  which  flour  is  thrown  on  roast 
meat. 

DRU'DGERY,  «.   Mean  labour;  ignoble  toil; 

servile  occupation.  Southern. 
DRI'DGINGBOX,  *.  The  box  out  of  which 
flour  is  sprinkled  upon  roast  meat.  King. 
DRU'DGINGLY,  od.    Laboriously ;  toilsomely. 
DRUG,*.  rdrofxe.Fr.] 
i  An  Ingredient  used  in  physic;  a  medicinal 
simple.  South. 
fl  Any  thing  without  worth  or  value ;  any 
thing  for  which  no  purchaser  can  be  found. 

Dry  den. 

9  A  drudge.  Shakespeare. 
To  DRUG,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  season  with  medicinal  ingredients.  Shak. 

x  To  tincture  with  something  offensive.  Milton. 
DRU'GGET,  $.   A  slight  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 
DRU'GGIST,  #.    [from  drag.]    One  who  sells 

i.   [from  drag.]   One  who  sells 
physical  simples.  Atterbury. 
DRU'ID.  «.    [deHo.  oaks,  and  hud,  incantation.] 
The  priests  and  philosopher!  of  the  ancient 
Britons. 
DRUl'DICAL,*  a.  Relating  to 
DRUM,  I.    [from me,  Dan. J 
I  An  instrument  of  military 
xThe  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
To  DRUM,  v.  a. 

I  To  beat  a  drum ;  to  beat  a  tune  on  a  drum, 
x  To  beat  with  a  pultatory  motion.  Drydex. 
Vb  DRU'MBLE,  v.  n.  To  drone;  to  be  duggish. 

Shakespeare. 

DRU'MFISH.  «.  The  name  of  a  flih.  Woodw. 
DRU'MMAJOR,  $.  ffrom  draas  and  major.)  The 

chief  drummer  of  a  regiment.  CUaveland. 
DRU'M  MAKER,  $.   He  who  deals  in  drums. 
DRU'M  MER,  s.   He  whose  office  is  to  beat  the 

drum.  Gay. 
DRU'M  STICK,  *.    [from  drum  and  sHeJr.]  The 

slick  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten. 
DRUNK,  a.   [from  drink.'] 
1  Intoxicated  with  strong  liquor)  inebriated. 

t  Drenched  or  satorated  with 
DRU'NKARD,  s.    [f.om  dra. 

of  strong  liquc 
DRUN'KEN,  a.    [from  drunk. 

I  Intoxicated  with  liquor;  i 

9  Given  to  habitual  ebriety. 

3  Saturated  with  moisture.  Shakespeare 

4  Done  in  a  state  of  inebriatioo.  Stn/t. 
DRU'NKENLY,  ad.  [from  drimJkex.]  In  a  drunk 

en  manner.  Shaktsptare 


] 


U*zwu  • 

One  given  to 


DUG 

DRU'N KEN  NESS,  s.  [from  ./raaaxx.] 
I  Intoxication  with  strong  liquors.  Taylor. 
9  Habitual  ehriety.  Wattu 
3  Intoxication,  or  inebriation  of  any  kind  ,  dis- 
order of  the  faculties.  Spenser. 

DRY,  a.  [drtg.  Sax  ] 
I  Arid  .  not  wet ;  not  moist.  Botox. 
9  Without  rain.  Additon. 

3  Not  succulent ;  not  juicy.  Shakeipenr*. 

4  Without  tears.  Dry  den. 
b  Thirsty;  » thirst.  Shah 
6  Jejune ;  barren ;  plain ;  unblemished ; 

Kthos. 
ard ;  severe. 
To  DRY.  e.  a. 
t  To  free  from  moisture ;  to  xrefy ;  to « 


Drydem. 
rope. 


2  To  exhale  moisture.  Woodward. 
9  To  wipe  away  moisture.  Den  ham. 
4  To  scorch  with  thirst.  /saiaA. 
b  To  drain  ;  to  exhaust.  Phihpt. 

To  DRY,  r.  a.  To  grow  dry ;  to  lose  moisture  > 

to  be  drained  of  its  moisture. 
DRY'AD,*  t.  [*>*.]  A  wood  nymph.  Shentt. 
DRY'ER,  s.  [from  dry.]   That  which  has  the 

quality  of  absorbing  moisture.  Temple. 
URY'EYED,  a.  [dry  and  eye.]   Without  tears; 

without  weeping. 
DRY'LY,  ad.  [from  dry.] 
I  Without  moisture. 
9  Coldly ;  frigidly  .  without 

3  Jejunely;  barrenly. 
DRY' NESS,  s.  [from  dry.] 

l  Want  of  moisture ;  stccity. 
9  Want  of  succulence.  Shakespeare. 

3  Want  of  embellishment;  want  of  pathos; 
junenessj  barrenness.  J" 

4  Want  or  sensibility  in  devotion; 
ardour ;  aridity. 

DRY'NL  RSE,  s.  [dry  and  xxrse.] 
I  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feeds  x  child 

without  the  breast. 
9  One  who  takes  care  of  another.  Shakespeare. 
To  DRY'NURSE,  e.  a.    To  feed  without  the 
breast.  Hudibrm. 
DRY'SHOD,  a.  Without  wet  feet ;  without  tread. 

ing  above  the  shoes  in  the  water.  Sidney. 
DU'AL,  a.  [dxaJts,  Lat.]    Expressing  the  nam- 
ber  two.  Clark*. 
To  DUB,  v.  a.  {dubban.  Sax.] 
I  To  make  a  man  a  knight. 
9  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity. 
DCB,  t .    A  blow ;  a  knock. 
DUBIO'SITY,  «.  [from  dubious.]  A  thing  I 
fnl. 

DU'BIOUS,  a.  [dutnus.  Lat.] 
I  Doubling;  not  settled  in  an  opinion. 
9  Uncertain ;  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully 
known. 

DU'BIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  dubious.]  Uncertainty; 

without  any  determination.  Swift. 
DU'BIOUSNESS,*.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulness. 
DU'BITABLE,  a.  [deoiw,  Lat.]  Doubtful,  un- 
certain :  what  may  be  doubted. 
DUBITATJON.  s.  [dubitatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
doubting;  doubt.  Grew. 
DL'CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duke. 
DU'CAT,  s.  [from  duke.]  A  coin  struck  by  dukes, 
in  silver  valued  at  about  four  shillings  and  six* 

and  sixpence. 


DUCK,  s.  [due ken.  to  dip,  Dutch.] 
1  A  waterfowl,  both  wild  and  tame. 
9  The  female  of  the  drake. 

3  A  word  of  endearment,  or  fondness. 

4  A  declination  of  the  head. 

a  A  stona  thrown  obliquely  on  the 

duck  snd  drake. 
To  DUCK,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 

I  To  dive  under  water  as  a  dot ' 

9  To  drop  the  head,  as  a  duck. 

3  To  how  low ;  to  cringe. 
7b  DUCK,  v.  a.   To  put  under 
DU'CKBK,  s.  [from  duck.] 

I  A  diver. 

9  A  criagcr. 


Shak. 

Milton. 


Svt/t. 
Skaketptare. 
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I 


scolds 

Dorset. 
leg 


of  enticing  and  en- 
Decay  of  Piety. 
or  May- 


mm 

k 


DUL 

DU  CKINGSTOOL,  i.   a  chair 
arc  tied,  and  pat  under  water. 
DUCKLE'GGEO.  a.  [dec*  and  leg .] 

DUCKLING,*.   A  you 
DU'C KM  EAT.  s.    A  com 

standing  waters. 
To  DLCKOV.  r.  o.  [ 

DUCKOy"  *"DAny 

soaring. 
DU'CKSFOOT,  s. 

apple. 

DU'CKWEED,  *.  Dock 
DUCT,  $.  [ductus,  Lat.] 

I  Guidance  ;  direction. 

3  A  passage  through  which  any  thi 

ducted. 
DU'CTIBLB,*  l 
DU'CTILE, 

i  Flexible ;  pliable.  Dryden. 
t  Easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  length.  Dryden. 
3  Tractable  i  obsequious  ;  complying.  Addisom. 
DU'CTILENKSS,  i.  [from  dmctile.}  Flexibility  i 
ductility.  Donne. 
DBCTTLtTY.i.  [from  due  dir.] 
I  Quality  of  suffering  extension ;  flexibility.  Wet. 
9,  Obsequiousness ;  compliance. 
DU'DGEON,  i.  [dolck,  German.] 
t  A  small  dagger. 
9  Malice;  suTlenness ;  ill-will. 
DUE,  «.  part.  pass,  of  owe.  [drf.  Fr.] 
I  Owed ;  that  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand. Smalrulgt. 
ft  Proper ;  it ;  appropriate.  Atterbury. 

Milton. 
nicely ; 


rj  it;  appropriate. 
5  Exact ;  without  errour. 
DUE,*/,  [from  the  adjective.]  Exact); 
duly. 

DUE, «.  (from  the  adjective.] 
I  That  which  belongs  to  one }  that  which  may  be 

justly  claimed. 
9  Right  ,  just  title. 
S  Whatever  custom  or  law  requires  to  be  done. 

Dryden. 

4  Custom:  tribute. 
To  DUE,  r.  a.  To  pay  as  due. 
DD'EL,  i.  [^(Ism,  Lai.]  A 

two;  a  tingle  fight. 
To  DL'EL,  r.a.  [from  the 

gle  combat. 
To  DL'EL,  e.o. 


s»\ft. 

Miltun. 


DCELLES,  •.  [from  duel.] 
bat  ant. 

DU'ELLIST,  i.  [fromdeel.] 
I  A  single  combatant 


between 
Waller. 
]  To  Aght  a  sin- 
Locke. 
with  singly. 
A ftiton, 
A  single  com- 
Decoy  of  Piety. 


Sutkling. 
to  live  by  roles  of  honour. 

h  strange. 

[Italian.]   The  duel;  the  rule  of 


DUE'LLO,  $. 

duellinc 
DUE'NNA.'  i.  [9pan.]   An  old 

guard  a  younger. 
DUET.* 
DUETTI 
DUETTO 
DUG. 


#  )*.  (In  music.) 
La  J     two  parts. 


UG,  s.  [drgria,  to  give 
pap ;  a  nipple ;  a  teat. 
UG.   The  pret.  and  part 


ick.]  A 
Creech. 

DUG.   The' pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  dir. 
DUKE,  s.  [due,  Fr.  dux,  Lat.]  One  of  the  highest 
order  of  nobility  in  England. 
DOM.  s.  [from  da**.] 
igniority  or  poesessions  of  a  duke. 

Stupid; 


Miltem. 
Shaketpeare. 


igr 

*  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
DU'LBRAINED,  a.  [duU  and  ' 

doltish ;  foolish. 
Dl'LCLT.  «.  [dalcis.  Let.] 
I  tweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious. 
1  Sweet  to  the  ear ;  harmonious. 
DULCIF1CATION,  ».  (from  duk\fy.]   The  act 
of  sweetening ;  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity, 
saltness,  or  acrimony.  Boyfe. 
To  DU'LCIPY,  v. «.  [deictfer,  Fr.]  To  sweeten  i 
to  free  from  acidity.  Wurman. 
DULCI'LOQUY,*  «.  [daOei*  sweet,  and  teener, 
Lat.  to  speak.]  A  soft  and  sweet  minder  of 


DUN 

DU'LCIMER,  a.  [dotctaseJio,  Ital.  Samewr.j  A 
.musical  instrument  played  by  striking  the 

brass  wires  with  tittle  sticks.  Darnel 
To  DU'LCORATE.  e.  a.  [from 

sweeten ;  to  make  less  acrim 
DULCORATION,  s.  The  act  of 

DU'LHEAD.  s.  [dull  and  seed.]  A  blockhead*; 

a  wretch  foolish  and  stupid.  Awkam. 
DU'LI  A,  •.  [faoW]    An  inferior  kind  of  adora- 
tion. SttlliusUteet. 
DULL,  a.  [dad,  Welsh.]  ^ 
1  Stupid;  doltish;  blockish;  unapprehensive. 


Shaketpeare. 
Shakespeare. 


9  Blunt ;  obtuse. 

3  Unready  ;  awkward. 

4  Hebetated;  not  quick. 
J  Sad ;  melancholy. 

6  Sluggish  ;  heavy ; 

7  Gross  ;  cloggy;  vile. 

8  Not  exhilarating! 
0  Not  bright. 

10  Drowsy;  sleepy. 
To  DULL,  r.  o.  [from  the  adjective.] 

lTostupify;  to  infatuate. 

t  To  blunt ;  to  obtund. 

3  To  sadden  ;  to  make  melancholy. 

4  To  hebetate ;  to  weaken. 

5  To  damp ;  to  clog. 
C  To  make  weary  or  slow  of  motion. 
7  To  sully  brightness. 

DU'LLARD.  s.  [from  daiL]    A  blockhead;  • 


dolt :  a  stupid  fellow. 
DU'LLY,  ad.  [from  daU.] 
I  Stupidly  ;  doltithly.  Dryden. 
9  Slowly  t  sluggishly.  Bacon. 
3  Not  vigorously  t  not  gaily ;  not  brightly  ;  not 

keenly ;  obtusely. 
DU't.NRAS.  *.  [from  dull 
i  Stupidity) 


5  indocility 

9  Want  of  quick  perception. 

3  Drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

4  Sluggishness  of  motion. 

5  Dimness  ;  want  of  lustre. 
DU'LY,  ad.  [from  daw.] 

1  Properly ;  fitly. 
4  Regularly ;  exactly. 
DUMB,  a.  [era  Heb.  dumb*,  Sax.] 
i  Mute ;  incapable  of  speech.  Hooker. 
9  Deprived  of  speech.  Dryilen. 

3  Mute  |  not  using  words.  Roscommon . 

4  Silent .  refusing  to  speak.  Dryden. 


DU'MBLY.  ad.  [from  dumb.]   Mutely  ;  silently. 
DU'MBNESS.  s.  [from  das*©.] 
I  Incapacity  to  speak. 


9  Omission  of  speech ;  mutei 
3  Refusal  to  speak ;  silence. 
To  DU'MFOUND,  «.  a.  [from  dame.]   To  con. 

fuse ;  to  strike  dumb.  Spectator. 
DUMP,  «.  [from  dom,  stupid,  Dutch.] 
I  Sorrow^  melancholy;  sadness.  Hudibrat. 
9  Absence  of  mind  ;  reverie.  Locke. 
DU'MPISH,  ad.  [from  damp.]  Sad ;  melancholy; 

sorrowful.  Herbert. 
DU'MPLING,  s.  [from  dump,  heaviness.]  A  sort 
of  puddi  ng.]  Dryden . 

DUN.o.  [dun,  8ax-] 

I  A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black.  Newt . 
9  Dark  ;  gloomy.  MtUon. 
To  DUN,  o.  a.  (duoon,  Sax,  to  clamour.]  To 
claim  a  debt  with  vehemence  and  importunity. 

DUN,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  clamorous,  im- 
portunate, troublesome  creditor.  Philips. 
DUNCE,  t.  A  dullard  ;  a  dolt;  a  tbickskull ;  a 
stupid  indocile  animal.  Stillingfieet. 
DUNG,  s.  [draee,  Sax.]   The  excrement  or  ani- 
mals, used  to  fatten  ground.  Don**. 
To  DUNG,  v.  a.   To  fatten  with  dung.  Dryden. 
DU'NGEON,  s.  [from  dowtoa.]   A  close  prison) 
generally  spoke  of  a  prison  subterraneous. 


DU'NGFORK, «.  [4 

out  dung  from  stables. 
DU'NGHlU,*,  [dang  and  hxU.) 


A  fork  to  toss 
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I  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung.  South, 
t  Any  mean  or  vile  abode.  Dryden. 

3  Any  situation  of  meanness.  Sandy  i. 

4  A  if  rm  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

Shakespeare. 

DUWGHILL,  a.    Sprung  from  the  dunghill} 

mnn:  low.  Spenser. 
DU'NGY,  a.    Full  of  dung;  mean)  vile  ;  base; 

low  i  odious  ;  worthless.  Shakespeare. 
DU'NGYARD,      [dung  and  yard.]  The 

of  the  dunghill. 
DU'NNER,  *.  One  employed  in 

debts. 

DUODE'CUPLE,  a.  [duo  and  decuplut,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  twelve  ;  twelvefold.  Arbuthnot. 

DUPE.  s.  [d*pet  Fr.]  A  credulous  man  ;  a  man 
easily  tricked.  Dunciad. 

To  DUPE,  c.  a.  To  trick  ;  to  cheat.  Pope. 

DUPLE,  a.  [duplex,  Ut.]  Double;  one  re- 
peated. 

To  DUPLICATE,  r.a.  [dnplico,  Ut.] 
I  To  double  >  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the 
first  number  or  quantity.  Glanville. 
9  To  fold  together. 

DUPLICATE,  s.   Another  correspondent  to  the 
first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind,  as  a 
transcript  of  a  paper. 
DUPLICATION,  s.  [from  duplicate.] 
1  The  act  of  doubling. 
*  The  act  of  folding  together. 
9  A  fold  |  a  doubling.  Wiseman. 
D CP L1C ATI' RE.  It  [from  duplicate.)    A  fold  | 
any  thing  doubled.  Ray. 
OUPLl'Clfy.s.  iduplieitat,  Ut.] 
I  Doubleness  ;  the  number  of  two. 
«  Deceit ;  doubleness  of  heart. 
DURABILITY,  s.  [oWWis,  Ut.]  The 

of  lasting ;  endurance. 
DU'RABLE,  a.  [duraMUs,  Lat.] 
1  Lasting)  having  the  quality  of  long  continu- 
ance. Raletgh. 
9  Having  successive  existence.  Milton. 
DU'RABLENESS,  s.    Power  of  luting. 
DU'RABLY,  ad.  [from  durable.)    In  a  lasting 
manner.  Sidney. 
DU'RANCE,  t.  [from  duresse,  low  Fr.] 
I  Imprisonment  ,  the  custody  or  power  of  a 
jailer. 

5  Endurance;  continuance;  duration 


DURATION,  s.  [daratio,  Ut.] 
1  A  sort  of  distance  or  length,  the 

,  the  perpetually  perishing  part*  of 


succession.  Locke. 
5  Power  of  continuance.  Rogers. 
9  Length  of  continuance.  Addison. 
To  DURE,  9.u.  [dstrv,  Ut.]    To  last)  to  con- 
tinue.  Raleigh. 
DU'REFUL,  a.  [from  dure  and  fall.)   Lasting  j 
of  lone  continuance.  Spenser. 
DU'HELRSS.a.  [from  dure.]  Without  continu- 
ance; fading.  Raleigh. 
DVRESSE.,.  [Fr.] 
I  Imprisonment  ;  constraint. 
•  (In  law.)   A  plea  used,  by  way  of  exception, 
by  him  who,  being  cast  into  prison  at  a  man's 
suit,  or  otherwise T>y  threats,  4c.  hardly  used, 
seals  any  bond  to  him  during  his  restraint. 
DL  'RING,  prep.   For  the  time  of  the  conn  nu- 
ance. Locke. 
DU'RITY,  «.  [duret 4,  Fr.]   Hardness  ;  firmness. 


DURST.  The  pret.  of  dare. 
DUSK,  a.  [duyucr,  Dutch.] 

1  Tending  to  darkness. 

9  Tending  to  blackness ;  dark-coloured. 
DUSK,  s.  (from  the  adjective.] 

1  Tendency  to  darkness  ;  incipient  obscurity. 

Spectator. 

1  Darkness  of  colour.  Dry  dm. 

To  DUSK,  r.a.  To  make  darkish. 
To  DUSK,  ».  n.  To  grow  dark ;  to  begin  to  lose 

DC8KILY,  ad.  [from  dusky.)  With  a  tendency 

to  darkness. 
DU'SKISH,  c.  [from  das*.] 


DWE 


8  Tending  to  blackness. 
DC5KISHLY,  ad.  Cloudily ;  darkly. 
DU'SKY,  a.  [from  dusk.) 

I  Tending  to  darkness  ;  obscure. 

9  Tending  to  blackness  j 
clear ;  not  bright 


iriry. 
Spenser. 
tVotton. 
Bacon. 


3  Gloomy  ;  sad  ;  intellectually  « 
DUST,  «.  [dost,  Sax.]  > 
l  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  small  parti- 

Bacon. 


ticlea. 

9  The  grave)  the  state  of  dissolution.  Milton, 
3  Mean  and  dejected  state.  Samson. 
To  DUST,  r.  a.  To  free  from  dust ,  to  sprinkle* 
with  duet. 

DU'STMAN,  t.  One  whose  employment  is  to 
carry  away  the  dust.  Gay. 
DU'STY,  a.  [from  deal.] 
I  Filled  with  dust  -,  clouded  with  dust. 
9  Covered  or  scattered  with  dust. 
DUTCHESS,  i.  [  ■   ft  MM  Fr.] 
I  The  lady  of  a  duke. 
9  A  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a 
DUTCHY,  s.  [ducM,  Fr.]   A  territory  which 
gives  title  to  a  duke. 


DUTCH  Y-COURT,  s.  A  court  wherein  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster 
are  decided.  Cowell. 
DUTEOUS,  a.  [from  only] 
I  Obedient;  obicquious.  Prior. 
9  Obedient  to  good  or  bad  purposes. 
9  Enjoined  by  duty. 
DUTIFUL,  o.  [from  duty  and/aiL] 
l  Obedient)  submissive  to  natural  or  legal  *u  pe- 
ri ours.  Swift. 
9  Expressive  of  respect;  giving  token  of  reve- 
rence; reverential.  Sidney. 
DUTIFULLY,  ad.  [from  dutiful.) 
1  Obediently ;  submissively. 
•2  Reverently  ;  respectfully.  Sidney. 
DUTI FULNESS,  s.  [from  dutiful.) 
I  Obedience  ;  submission  to  just  authority.  Dry. 
9  Reverence    respect.  Taylor. 
DUTY,*,  [from  due.] 
I  That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any  natural  or  legal 
obligation  bound.  Lake. 
9  Acts  or 


by  religion  or 
morality.  Taylor. 
9  Obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents,  gpver- 


noura,  or  superiours.  Decay  of  Piety. 

4  Act  of  reverence  or  respect.  Spenser. 

5  The  business  of  a  soldier  on  guard.  Clarendon. 


6  Tax:  impost;  custom;  toll.  Arbuthnot. 
DUU'MVIRI,*  s.  pi.   [duo  two,  and  air  a  man, 
Ut.]  Two  magistrates  amoog^  the  Romans, 
who  were  joined  together  in 


Alh. 


office,  and  i 
to  administer  justice  faithfully. 
DWARF,  *.  [dweorg,  Sax.] 
1  A  man  below  the  common  size  of  men.  Brown. 

8  Any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk. 

9  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romanc 


4  It  is  used  often  in  composition ;  as  dwarf-elder, 

dxrarf.  honeysuckle. 
To  DWARF,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  growing  to  the 

natural  bulk.  Addison. 
DWA'RFISH,  a.   Below  the  natural  bulk )  low  ; 

small;  little.  Bentley. 
DWA'RFISH LV,  ad.    [from  dwarJUk.)    Like  a 

dwarf. 

DWA'RFISHNESS,  s.  [from  dvarjuh.)  Minute- 
ness of  statute ;  littleness.  Glannlle. 

To  DWELL,  a.  n.  preter.  dwelt,  or  duelled.  [daeJia, 
Island  kk.] 

1  To  inhabit :  to  live  in  a  place )  to  reside ;  to. 
have  a  habitation.  Lentums. 

8  To  live  in  any  form  of  habitation.  Hebrew. 

9  To  be  in  any  state  or  condition.  Shakespeare. 
4  To  be  suspended  with  attention.  Smith, 
b  To  fix  the  mind  upon.  Pope. 
6  To  continue  long  speaking.  Sunft. 

To  DWELL,  v.  a.   To  inhabit.  Milton. 
DWE'LLER,  s.    [from  dwell.)    An  inhabitant . 
one  that  lives  in  any  place. 
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DWELLING,!.  [fi- 

i  Habitation  ;  abode.  Dry  dm. 

«  State  of  life ;  mode  of  living.  Daniel. 
DWE'LLING-HOUSB,  •.  The  house  at  whicli 
one  live*.  Aylxffe. 
To  DWI'NDLB,  v.  *.  [dwinan,  Su.] 

1  To  ah  rink  ,  to  lose  bulk ;  to  grow  little.  Add. 

«  To  degenerate ;  to  link.  Norrit. 

3  To  wear  away  ;  to  lose  health  ;  to  grow  feeble. 

Gay. 

4  To  fall  away ;  to  moulder  off.  Clarendon. 
DY'INQ,  part.  (Trom  die.] 

I  Expiring  ;  giving  up  the  ghost. 
9.  Tinging;  giving  a  new  colour. 

DYN  A'STICAL,*  a.  [from  dynasty.]  Relative  to 
mode  of  government.  Dale. 

DY'NASTY,  s.  [suwarsns.]  Government}  sove- 
reignty. Hale. 

DY'SCRASY,  i.  [«ur«<«ri«.]  An  undue  mixture 
of  elements  in  the  blood  or  nervous  juice  ;  • 
dislcmperatiire.  Floyrr. 

DYSE'NTERIC,*  a.  [from  dysentery.]  Relating 
to  a  dyaentery  :  tending  to  a  dysentery  :  at- 
tended  with  a  dysentery.  Ash. 

DYSB'NTERY.  *.  [4Wn3*^M».]  A  looseness  where- 
iu  ill  humours  flow  off  by  stools,  and  lometimes 
attended  with  blood.  Arbathnot. 

DYSPE»P8Y,s.  [ovrrt+m.)  A  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion. 

DY'SPHON  Y,  s.  [JucTpwwa.]  A  difficulty  in  speak- 

D  YSr^NOEA,  s.  [Wrtens.]  A  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; straitness  of  breath. 
DY'SURY,*.  [«uro^.]  A  difficulty  in  making 


******  ■r~r~r  . 


EHas  two  sounds ;  long,  as  scene,  and  short, 
M  talis.  E  is  the  most  frequent  vowel  in  the 
English  language  ;  for  it  has  the  peculiar  qua- 
lity or  lengthening  the  foregoing  vowel :  as, 

£a  ha»  the  sound  of  «  long. 
EACH.  pro*,  [etc,  Sax.] 
I  Either  of  two. 
«  Every  one  of  any  number. 
To  EACH  the  correspondent  word 
EAD,  and  EAD1G,  denotr 

happv  power. 
EA'GER,  a.  feofor.  Sax.] 
1  Struck  with  desire;  ardently  wishing.  Dryden. 

— t.  Hook. 
Addison, 
etpeare. 
Bacon. 


*  Hot  of  disposition , 

3  Quick;  busy. 

4  Sharp;  sour;  acid. 

5  Keen  ;  severe  ;  biting 


(J  Brittle  ;  inrle 
EVGERLY.  od. 


I.  [from 
I  With  ardour  of  desir 
«  Ardently  ;  hotly. 
3  Keenly  ;  sharp! v. 
EAGERNESS,  i-  [from 
1  Ardour  of  inclination. 
«  Impetuosity ;  vehemence  j 


3 


•J 


Robert. 


Eft'GLE,  s.  [oiff*,  Fr.l 

— r,  said  to  be  extremely  sharp- 


l  A  bird  of 

sighted.  _  Shakespeare. 

9.  The  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Pope. 
EA'GLE-EYED,  «.  [from  eagU  and  eye.]  Sharp- 
sighted  as  an  eagle.  Hovel. 
EA'tt LES PEE D,  • .  [from  eagle  and  speed.]  Swift- 
nes*  like  that  of  an  eagle.  Pope. 
EA'GLESTONE,  *.   A  stone  said  to  be  found  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole*  in  which  the  eagles 
make  their  nests.  The  eaglet  tone  contains,  in 
a  cavity  within  it,  •  small  loose  stone,  which 
rattle*  when  it  is  shaken ;  and  every  fossil, 
with  a  nucleus  in  it,  has  obtained  the  name. 

Hill. 

EA'GLET,  s.  [from  eagle.}  A  young  eagle.  Dor. 
EA'GRB,  s.  [«fer,  inRunick,  is  the  ocean.]  A 
tide  .welling  above  another  tide.  Dryden 
Ea'LDERM  AN,  s.  [eaUerman.  Sax  ]  An  alder 

man.  _  .  . 

FAME,  s.  [earn,  Sax.]  Uncle.         _  Fairfat. 
1,*».a.  To  lamb. 

B0> 


EAR,  s.  [fare.  Sax.] 

i  The  whole  organ  of  audition  or  hearing.  Der. 
«  That  part  of  the  ear  that  sUnds  prominent. 

Shakespeare, 

3  Power  of  judging  of  harmony. 

4  The  head,  or  the  person.  A'noMei. 
i  The  highest  part  of  a  man  ;  the  top.  L'Eiira. 

6  The  privilege  of  being  readily  and  kindly  heard; 
favour.  Ben  Jonton. 

7  Any  prominence  from  a  large  body,  raised  for 
the  sake  of  holding  it. 

8  The  spike  of  corn  ,  tin 
the  seeds. 

oTo/oU  t»f  other  by  the  ear t.  To  fight ;  to  scuffle. 

Afore. 

10  To  set  by  the  ears.  To  make  strife ;  to  make 
to  quarrel.  Add-som. 
EA'RI.ESS,  a.  [from  ear.]  Wanting  ears.  Psfe. 
EA'RRINO,  s.  [from  ear  and  nwf.]  Jewels  set  In 
a  ring,  and  worn  at  the  ears.  Sandys. 
EA'RSHOT,  *.  Reach  of  the  ear.  Dryden 
"  s.   The  cerumen  or  exudation  which 


EA'RWAX, ».   The  cerumen  ^ 
smears  the  inside  of  the  ear. 
EA'RWIG,  «.  [eare  and  wtgga.  Sax.] 
I  A  sheathwinged  insect. 
*  A  whisperer. 
EA'RWITNESS,  s.  [from  ear  and  witness.]  One 
who  attests,  or  can  attest  any  thing  as  heard  by 
himself.  Hooker. 
To  EAR,  v.  a.    [aro,  Lau)   To  plow ;  to  till. 

Shakespeare. 
To  EAR.  *.  «.  [from  ear.]  To  shoot  into  ears. 
EA'RED,  a.  (from  ear.] 
t  Having  ears,  or  organs  of  hearing, 
a  Having  ears,  or  ripe  corn.  Pope. 
EARL.  s.  [eori.  Sax.]  A  title  of  nobility,  ancient- 
ly  the  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 


of  labour,  or 
Sic\ft. 


EARL-MA'RSHAL,  s.  [from 

e  of  military  solemnities. 

Dryden. 

EA'RLDOM,  s.  [from  ear/.]  The  seigniory  of  an, 
earl.  Spenser. 
EA'RI.INESS,  i.  [from  early.]  Quickness  of  any 
action  with  respect  to  something  else.  Sidney. 
EA'RLY,  a.  [err,  Sax.  before.]  Soon  with  respect 
to  something  elsa.  Srailfi. 
EAR'LY,  od.   [from  the  adjective.]   Soon  ;  be- 
time*.  trailer. 
To  EARN,  *.  a.  [ecrnian.  Sax.] 
I  To  gain  as  the  reward  or 
-  any  performance. 
9  To  gain  i  to  obtain. 
EA'RNEST, «.  [eornest.  Sax.] 
I  Ardent  in  any  affection; 

Krtunate. 
tent ;  fixed  :  eager. 
EA'RNEST.  s.  [from  the  adjective.} 
I  Seriousness ;  a  serious  events  not  a  lest ;  r* 
Blity.  Shakerpeare 
9  [Eraitz  peaff,  Dan.]  Pledge  ;  handsel 
fruits. 

S  The  money  that  is  given  In 

gain  is  ratified. 
EARNESTLY,  od.  [from 

I  Warmly;  affectionately; 
tunately. 

*  Eagerly;  desirously. 
EA'RNESTNESS,  s.  (from 

I  Eagerness  ;  warmth ; 

9.  Solemnity ;  seal. 

3  Solicitude;  care 


;  zealous;  im- 
Hooktr. 


first 
Snuilridge. 
that  a  bar- 
Daray  of  Piety. 


AtUhto* 
Alter  bury. 
Dryden. 


EARSH,  s.  [from  ear,  to  plow.]  A  plowed  field. 

EARTH,  s.  [eoriA,  Sax.] 
\  The  clement  distinct  from  air,  fire,  or  water. 

Thornton 

9  The  terraqueous  globe ;  the  world.  Loc^rt- . 
S  Different  modification  of  terrene  matter.  The 

five  genera  of  earths  ate,  1  Boles;  *  Llay», 

3  Maris ;  4  Ochres ;  6  Tripela*  . 

4  This  world  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  existence. 

5  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

6  Turning  op  the  ground  in  tillage. 
To  EARTH,  e.  a.  {horn  the  noon.} 
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CEL.  I.  [al,  Sax •  ]   A  vtrpont>oe  slimy  fish,  that 
lurks  in  mud.  Shakespeare. 
EEN,  «d.    Contracted  from  e»#a.     L' Estrange. 
E'FFABLB,  a.  [rjfabtlu,  Let.]  lAterable  ;  that 

may  be  spoken  ;  expressive. 
7b  EFFA'CE,  e. «.  [ejfacer,  Fr.] 
1  To  destroy  any  thing  painted,  or  carved. 
«To  make  no  more  legible  or  visible;  to  blot 
out.  Lecae. 
.  3  To  dest  roy  j  to  wear  away. 
KFFE'CT,  «.  [effectu*.  Ut.1 

bich  is  produced  by  an  operating  cause. 


act.] 


«  Consequence ; 
9  Purpose  ;  meaning.  Caronicfea 
4  Consequence  intended  ;  sucoss ;  a d vantaec. 

»  Completion  ;  perfection.  ^*rwr. 

0  Reality  ;  not  mere  appearance.  Hooker. 
7  (In  the  plural.)  Goods;  moveables.  Shakes. 

To  KFFE'CT,  v.  «.  [r/JSdo.'Ufc] 

1  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  aUeMMfcwilh  micces*  ;  lo 
atchirve.  *R        Ben  Jonson. 

9  To  produce  as  a  cause.  HoyU. 
EFFE'CTIBLE,  a.   Lfrom  effect.)  Performable; 

practicable-  ***  /Jrois*. 

EFFECTIVE,  a.  [from 

t  Powerful  to  . 

a  Operative ;  active. 

3  Producing  effects  aigfcci  en  t.  <>3  Taylor. 

4  Having  the  powe^HssssersTinnt-u^ful. 

ETFE'CTIVELV,  ad^Wom  effect**.)  Power- 
fully ;  with  real  operation.  Taj/lor, 
EFFECTLESS,  a.  [from  effect.]  Without  effect; 

impotent ;  useless.  Skaketyeare. 
EFPE'CTOR,  s.  [elector,  La,t.) 
I  He  that  produces  any  effect ;  performer, 
fi  Maker:  Creator. 
EFFECTUAL,  a.  [effeettf,  Fr.] 
l  Productive  of  effects  ;  powerful  to  a  degree 
adequate  to  the  occasion ;  efficacious .  Hooker. 
9  Veracious  :  expressive  of  facts.  Shakespeare. 
EFFECTUALLY,  ed.    [from  effectual.)    In  a 
manner  productive  of  the  consequences  intend, 
ed}  efficaciously.  South. 
To  EFFE'CTU  ATE,  v.  m.  [effeetuer,  Ft.)  To  bring 
to  pass:  to  fulfil.  Sidney. 
EFFE'MINACY, $.  [from  ^rmraale.] 
1  Admission  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  soft- 
ness: unmanly  delicacy.  Milton. 
t  Lasctviousness  j  loose  pleasure.  Taylor. 
EFFE'MINATE,  a.   [effemxnutiu,  Ut.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a. woman;  womanish)  volnp. 
tuouss  tender.  Milton. 
To  EFFE'MINATE,  e.  m.    [rffemino,  Lat.]  To 
make  womanish)  to  weaken; 
to  unman. 

To  EFFE'MINATE.  e.n.   To  grow  womanish; 

to  melt  into  weakness.  Pope. 
EFFE'MINATELY,*  od.  By  means  of  a  woman. 

  Milton. 

EFFEM I  NATION,  a.  [from  ejfmiiiat*.]  The 
state  of  one  grown  womanish ;  the  state  of  one 
emasculated  or  unmanned.  Brown. 
To  EFFERVE'SCB,  v.  n.  [effervetco,  Lat.]  To  grow 
hot  by  intestine  motion.  Mead. 
EFFERVESCENCE,..  (^erees©*,  Lat.}  The  act 
of  growing  hot ;  production  of  heat  by  intestine 

Grew. 

•  a.  [from  effervesce.)  Gr< 


EGG 

To  EFFPOlATB,  v.  a.  [effigio,  Ut.]  To  form  ha 

semblance;  to  image. 
EFFIGIA'TION,  a.  [from  cognate.]  The  act  of 
imaging  things  or  persons.  Dictionary. 
EFFI'GIES,  Is.   [effigiet,  Ut.]  Resemblance; 
E'FFIGY,    /     image  in  painting  or  sculpture  ; 
representation  ;  idea.  Dryden. 

EFFLORF'SCENCE,  1    ,  , 

EFFLORJ75CENCY,  J*  U*orat9» 
1  Production  of  flowers. 
9  Excrescence*  In  the  form  of  flowers. 
3  (In  physick.)  The  breaking  out  of  some  hu- 
mours in  the  skin.  W'tsema*. 
EFFLORESCENT,  a.  [ejloreteo,  Lat.]  Shootii 

oat  in  form  of  flowers. 
ETFLUENCE.s.  [ejlao.  Lat.]  What  issues  from 
some  other  principle.  Prior. 
EFFLfJ'VIA.     Is.   [ejtno,  Lat.]   Those  small 
EFFLU'VIUM,  J     particles  which  are  continu- 
ally flying  off  from  bodies.  Quincy. 
E'FFLUX.s.  [effuxut,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  flowing  out.  Harvey. 
9  Effusion.  Hammond. 
9  That  which  flows  from  something  else  i 
nation.  Tk 
To  EFFLU'X,  e.  a.   [efiuo,  Lat.]  To  run 


Boyle . 


"XL: 


rrcnicrgviiBirt.  ^iiwui  > 

ins  hot;  producing  intestine 
EFFETE,  a.  [efftetut,  Lat.] 
I  Disabled  from  generation.  Bentlty. 
9  Worn  out  with  age.  South. 
EFFICA'CIOUS,  a.  [efic*utt  Lat.1  Productive  of 
effects  ,  powerful  to  produce  the  consequence 
intended.  Philip*. 
EFFICACIOUSLY,  ad.   Effectually.  Hxghy. 
E'FFICACY,  s.   Production  of  the  consequence 
intended.  Txllotton. 
BFFI'CIENCE,  \t.  [,^cw,  Lat.]  The  act  of  pro- 

Er  rlClENT,  i  ' 


r.  a.  [renews,  Ut.] 


9  He  that  makes  |  t 
EFFICIENT,  a.  Causing 
sua 


Hooker. 
Hale. 


Spenser . 
Spenser. 


U'XION,  ».  {efflux**,  Ut.] 
act  of  Rowing  out. 

To  EFFO'RCB,  v.  a.  [enforcer,  ft.) 
1  To  break  through  by  violence. 
9  To  force ;  to  raviah. 

7b  EFFORM,  v.  a.  [efformo,  Lat.]  To  shape;  to 
fashion.  Taylor. 

EFFORMATION.  a.  [from  tfform.)  The  act  of 
fashioning  or  giving  form  to.  Ray. 

E'FFORT,  a.  [effort,  fx.)  Struggle ;  labor  -ui  en- 
deavour. Addison. 

EFFO'SSION,  a.  [effouum,  Lul.)  The  act  of  dig- 
ging up  from  the  ground  ;  detcrration.  Jrbuth. 

EFFRA'I  ABLE,  a.  [effroyable,  Fr.]  Dreadful; 
frightful.  -  Harvey. 

EFFRONTERY,  a.  [cjroateri*,  Fr.]  Impudence; 
ahamrlessness.  Kmg  Charles. 

EFFU'LGENCE,  a.  [effulgeo,  Latin.]  Lustra; 
briihtncss;  clarity;  splendour.  Milton. 

EFFU'LGENT,  a* (effulgent,  Latin.]  Shining; 
bright  j  luminous.  Blackmor*. 

EFFL'MABI'LlTY.o.  [fumut,  Lat.]  The  quality 
of  flying  away  in  fumes.  Boyle. 

To  EFFU'SE.  r.  a.  [tffhns,  Lat.]  Tq  pour  out ;  to 
spill ,  to  shed.  AfUtoa. 

EFFU'SE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Waste  ;  effusion: 


EFFU'SION.  a.  [effutio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  pouring  out. 
9  Waste ;  the  act  of  sheddi 

3  The  act  of  pouring  out 

4  Bounteous  donation. 

5  The  thing  poured  out. 
EFFU'SIVE,  a.  [from  effkte.) 

persin 


erstng. 


Hooker. 
Hasn  mond. 
King  Chart**. 
Pouring  mat ;  dls- 
Thomsm . 


Sax. 


57 


A  newt  j  an  evet.  Murt. 

-jspeedllj 


E'FTSOONS,  od. 

ter  wards. 
E.  G.  [exempli  gratia.] 

stance  or  example. 
I.'GEH,  s.   See  EAGER. 

regular  flood  or  tide. 
To  EGE'ST,  n.  a.   [egrro,  Ut.] 
food  at  the  natural  vents 


Soon;  quickly jspcedily^ 
X  and  soon.  Sax.]   Soon  af 


af- 

lat. 

of  an  in. 
An  impetuous  and  ir- 


To  throw  oat 
if  a  con. 


EGE'STION,  a.  [cfestas,  Ut.]   The  actof  throw 

ing  out  the  digested  food. 
EGG,  i.  [org.  Sax.] 
I  That  which  is  laid  by  feat 
some  others,  fiom  which  their  young  la  pro- 
duced. 
9  The  spawn  or  sperm. 
3  Any  thing  fashioned 

Ta 


u.  a.  [eggU,  Ishandick.]  To  ''"g^  *• 
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E'GUKTTKE,  t.    [JgUmHrne,  Ft.)   A  specie*  of 
roae i  « wee! briar,  v  Shaketpeare. 
E'GOTISM,  a.  [ego,  Lat.]   The  fault  com  mi  tied 


writing  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 

mention  of  one'i 
Spectator. 

rwiIST,  t.    [ego,  Lat.]     One  that  ia  always 
repeating  the  word  eg©,  I ;  a  taiker  of  himself. 

To  E^GOTISE,  r.  a.  [ego,  Lat.]   To  talk 

*  K)US.a.  [egregias.  Lat.] 
inent;  remarkable;  extraordinary'.  Mo<*rc. 
ft  Eminently  bad ;  remarkably  vicious.  V<>p*. 
EGRE'GIOOsLY,  ad.    [from  egregtm*.)  Emi- 
nently ;  shamefully.  Arbnthnot. 
E'GRESS,  i.    [egreuas,  Lat.]   The  act  of  going 
out  of  any  place  ,  departure.  Woodward. 
KGRE'SSION,  ».    legrtuio,  Ut.]   The  act  of 


1  EiDiru 


HUE  ClUt. 


A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind 
IOT,  s.  [mgre  t,  Fr.]    A  specie,  of  cherry 

TsEJAJCULATE,  r.  a.    [ejacsdor,  Ut.] 


Greir. 


EJACULATION,  s.  [from  eja 
1  A  ikon  prayer  darted  out  occasionally.  Toy 
ft  The  act  of  darting  or  throwing.  Hacun 
EJA'CULATORY,  a.  [from  ejaiutue.)  Suddenly 
1}  sudden;  hasty.  Dup/m. 


To  EJE'CT,    a.  [ejicio,  nerfxai,  Lat.] 
1  To  throw  out  {  to  cast  forth  ,  to  void.  Sandys. 


9  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  an 
sion. 

3  To  expel ;  to  drive  away. 
4 To  cast  away  ;  to  reject. 
EJKVTION,  s.  [eyecno.  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  casting  out ;  expulsion. 

2  (In  physick.)    The  discharge  ol 


or 


JSCS- 


•  [HiSt* 

Drfdi 
krtpeart. 
linker. 

Broome. 
by 


an  emijuciory 
EJE- 


CTMENT, s. 

as 

is* 

«.  [eatcta,  Sax.] 


J/rom  eject.]   A  legal  writ  by 
t  of  i  home  or  tenant  of 


legal  writ  bj 


to  depart. 
An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 


Twice  four.   A  word 
of  number.  Sandy*. 
EIGHTH,  a.  'from  right.]   Next  in  order  to  the 
seventh  ;  the  ordinal  of  eight.  *  Pope. 
EI'GHTEEN,  a.  [from  eigAc  and  ten.]  Twice  nine. 
EIGHTEENTH,  a.  [from  eigAleea.]   The  next 

.  is  order  to  the  seventeenth. 
EI'GHTFOLD,  a.  [from  eigAt  and  fold.]  Eight 

times  the  number  or  quantity. 
EI'GHTHLY,  od.   [from  eighth.)    In  the  eighth 
place.  Bacon. 
EIGHTIETH,  a.    [from  rigfciy.]    The  next  in 

order  to  the  seventy-ninth  t  eight  tenth. 
EI'GHTSCORE,  a.  [from  eigAt  and  score.]  Eight 
times  twenty.  Shaketpeare. 
El'GHTT,  a.  [from  cigAt  and  ten.]    Eight  times 
ten  I  fourscore.  *  Brovn. 
EI'GNE,  a.  [adsj,  Fr.]   The  eldest  or  first  born. 

Bacon. 

EI'SEUs.  [eonl,  Sax. ]    Vinegar;  verjuice. 

EITHER,  pro.  [atgther.  Sax.] 
l  Whethersoever  of  the  two ;  whether  one  or 
the  other.  Drayton. 
I  ft  Each  ;  both.  Hale. 

*ITH  ER,  ad.  [from  the  noun.]  A  distributive 
adverb,  answered  by  or  :  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Daniel. 

EJULATION.  s.  [ejulatio,  Lat.]  Outcry;  lament- 
ation ;  muao;  wailing.       Gov.  of  the  Tomrue. 

EKE,  ad.  [euc,  Sax]   Also;  likewise  beside 

T.KE,*.«.  [eacan.Sax-] 
l  To  increase, 
ft  To  supply  ,  to  fill  up  deficiencies.  Pope. 

3  To  protract ;  to  lengthen.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  spin  out  bv  useless  additions.  Pope. 
7c  ELA  BORATE,  r.  a.  {etabon,  Lat.] 

I  To  produce  with  labour.  >  oung. 

ft  To  heighten  and  improve  by  successive  opera- 
tiont.  Jrbmthnot. 
ILAWRATB,        [iWonUsi,  Lat.]  Finished 


atdiljenccf 


ELABORATELY,  ad.   Laboriously ,  diligently  ; 

with  great  study.  Jfewicm. 
ELABORATION,  s.  [from  elaborate.]  Improve- 
ment by  Miccessive  operations.  Ray. 
To  ELA'NCE,  v.  a.  [iaacer,  Fr.]   To  throw  out  j 
to  dart.  Prior. 
To  ELA'PSE,  v.  a.  [elaptut,  Lat.]   To  pass  away  j 
to  glide  away.  Clariua. 
ELA'STKaL.  |  a.     [from  iW]     Having  the 
ELA'STICK,    J    power  of  returning  to  the  form 
from  which  it  wu  distorted  ;  springy;  having 
the  power  of  a  spring.  Mtirton. 
ELASTIC  ITY,  i.  from  elastic*.]   Force  in  bo- 
die».  by  wimh  they  endeavour  to  restore  them- 
selves. Pope. 
ELATR,  a.  [efcnuyLat.]    Flushed  with  success  4 
lofty  ;  haughty.  Pope. 
To  ELATE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  puff  up  with  prosperity, 
ft  To  exalt ;  to  heighten.  TAouuoa. 
EL  ATl  'klVM,  *.  TLat.]   An  inspissated  juice, 
procured  tnm  t|*  fruit  of  the  wild  cucumber  : 
a  very  violent  and  rough  purge.  BUL 
ELATION.  s    [from  elate.]  TIaughti 

cecding  trom  success. 
E'LBOVV.*  [tlhoga.  Sax.] 

be  uexi^j..int  or  curvature  of  the  arm  below 


the 


Kay  Rcxiit  or  angle. 
7a  or  at  the  Haw.  To  bejlf 

[from  tlhoxc  and  eAatf.l  \ 


Pope 
Bacon. 

..tear.  Shaketpeare. 
ELBOVVCHA'IR,  ..    [froYn  e<6ou,  and  cAair.l  A 
chair  with  trmi.  Gay. 
E'LBOWROOM,  s.  [from  elbow  and  room.)  Room 
to  stretch  out  the  elbow* ,  freedom  from  con- 
finement. South. 
To  E'LBOVV,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  push  with  the  elbssw.  Dryden. 
S  To  push ;  to  draw-  tn  a  distance 
To  E'LBOVV,  p.  a.   To  jul  out  in  , 
ELD,  s.  [eald,  Sax.]  ' 
1  Old  age  ;  decrepitude.  Aft/tea. 
ft  Old  people;  person  i  worn  out  with  years.  Cha. 
E'LDER,  a.    [the  comparative  of  oid.J  Surpass- 
ing  anoi her  in  years.  JempU. 
E'LDER.  [ellasa.  Sax.]    A  tree.  Miller. 
E'LDERBERRY,*  s.  [from  elder  and  berry.]  The 

fruit  of  the  elder  tree. 
E'LDERLY,  a.   [from  eider.]   No  I 
E'LDERS,  t.pl.  [from  elder.] 
whose 


I  Persons  whose  age  gives  them  a  claim  to  reve- 
rence. Sandyt. 
ft  Ancestors.  Pope. 

3  Those  who  are  older  than  others.  Hooker. 

4  (Among  the  Jews.)   Rulers  of  the  people. 
&  (In  the  New  Testament.)  Ecclesiaticks. 

6  (Among  presbyterians.)   Laymen  introduced 

into  the  kirk  polity. 
E'LDERSHIP.s.  [from  elder.) 
I  Seniority;  primogeniture, 
ft  Pre*bvtery  ;  ecclesiastical  senate. 
E'LDEST,  a.  [the  superlative  of  ocU] 
l  The  oldest ;  that  has  the  right  of  nrimogenl- 
'  ture.  Shaketpeare. 
ft  That  has  lived  most  years.  Locke. 
ELECAMPA'NE,  s.   A  plant,  named  also  .tar- 
wort.  Mxller. 
To  ELE'CT,  v.  a.  [elego,  eiectxs,  Lat.] 
I  To  chtM.se  for  any  office  or  use.  I>aui*L 
ft  (In  theology. )   To  selea  as  an  object  of  eter- 
nal mercy.  Milton. 
ELE'CT,  a.  [from  the  verb.J 
i  Cholten;  taken  by  preference  from  among 
others.  SAaxespeor*. 
ft  Chosen  to  an  office  not  yet  in  possession.  Ayl. 
3  (In  theology.)   Chosen  as  an  object^Utenial 

tiSc/iOHj  s.  [elecfio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  choosing  one  or  more  from  a  great 
number.  Whitgtft. 
9  The  power  of  choice.  Davits. 

3  Voluntary  preference.  Rogers. 

4  The  determination  of  God  by  which  any  were 
selected  for  eternal  life.  Atterburg. 

5  The  ceremony  of  a  publtck  choice.  Additon. 
ELE'CT!  VE,  a.  [from  «4<c<.]  Eztrting  the  oowxr 

of  wV  doOict« 


•t 
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ELF.  CTIVELY,  ad. 
of  one  to  another. 


ELE 

By  choice ;  with 
ELE'CTOR, ».  [from  abet.] 

ft  A  prince  who  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 

German  emperoar. 
ELE'CTORAL,  a.   [from  elector.]    Having  the 

dignity  of  an  elector. 
ELECTORATE,  f.  [from  elector.]   The  territory 
of  an  elector.  Addtton . 

ELE'CTRE.  i.  [tUctrum,  Lat.] 
■  Amber}   which,  having   the  quality  when 

dies,  fare 


ELO 


warmed  by  friction,  of  attracting 


one  species  of 


the 


Lat.] 


;  by  a  peculiar 
to  belong  chiefly  to 


Mft, 

Hit  teeth  are  the  ivory. 
«  Ivory  ;  the  teeth  of  Elephant! 
ELEPHANTIASIS,  «.  V 


serves  h.rfr  for 


it. 

Lat.] 


ffoodward. 

3/i  It  on. 
Milton. 
Hooker. 


is 


to 

tricitp 
ft  A  mixed  metal. 
Ej-E;CTHirAL,l  . 
ELE'CTRICK,  J**L' 
1  Attractive  without 
property,  cuppoaed 
amber. 

ft  Produced  by  an  elect  rick  body. 
ELECTRI'CITY,  t.  [from  eiectrtc*.]  A  property 
in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed,  they  draw 
■obttancec,  emit  flame,  and  may  be  fitted  with 
such  a  quantity  of  the  electrical  vapour,  at,  if 
discharged  at  once  upon  a  human  body,  woul* 
endanger  life. 
ELE'CTUARY,  «.  [alccraartawi,  Lat.]    A  form 
medicines  of  c onterves  and  powders,  in  the 
consistence  of  honey.  Qnincy. 
ELEEMOSYNARY,  a.  [sWs*vr,.] 
I  Living  upon  alms ,  depending  upon  charity. 

Glantille. 

i  Given  in  charity. 

E'LEOANCE,  1  $.  [elegantia,  Ut.]   Beauty  ra-a 
E'LEGANCY,  |     ther  soothing  than  strikingi* 
beauty  without  grandeur.    W  Raleigh. 
E'LEGANT,  a.  [elegaas,  Ut.] 

I  Pleating  with  minuter  beauties.  Pope. 

ft  Nice ;  not  coarse  ;  not  gross.  Pope. 
E*LBGANTLY,  ad.  [from  elegant.  \    In  such  a 
manner  as  to  please  without  elevation.  Pope. 
ELEGI'ACK,  a.  [rtVgiecas,  Ut.] 

I  Used  in  elegies. 

ft  Mournful  t  sorrowful.  Cay. 
E'LEGY,  t.  [eUgxa,  Lat.] 
I  A  mournful  song.  Skaketpeare. 
ft  A  funeral  song.  Dryden. 
3  K  snort  poem,  without  points  or  turns. 

I  Th?fimTor^oCnstit«n*t^rinciple  of  any  thing. 


'  so  called,  are  earth, 
fire,  air,  and  water.  Bacon. 
9  The  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any  thing. 

Baker. 

4  An  ingredient;  a  constituent  part.  Skaketp. 
J  The  letters  of  any  language, 
fl  The  lowest  or  first  rudiments  of  literature  or 
sciences.  Hooker. 
To  E'LEMENT,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  compound  of  elements.  Boyle. 
t  To  constitute)  to  make  as  a  first  principle. 

ELEMENTAL,*,  [from  element. 
I  Produced  by  some  of  the  four 
ft  Arising  from  first  principles. 
ELBMESTA'RITY,  t.  [fromei 
plkity  of  nature  t  absence  of 
ing  uncompounci 
ELBME'NTARY,  a.  [from  element.] 
1  Uncompounded ;  having  only  one  pri 


Dry. 


Sim. 


lature^abaence  ot  compotuion^oe- 
,RY,  a.  [from  element .] 


;  simple. 
[cJewxaaj,  Lat.] 


in 


ent)  a 
Brovm. 
the  cyder 
Morttmer. 


9.  Rudimental 
ELE'NCH,  t. 

sophism. 
ELEW8,  f. 

countries. 
E'LEPHANT,  t.  [sJepaot,  U».] 
I  The  largest  of  quadrupeds,  of  whose  sagacity, 
faithfulness,  and  understanding,  manv  surpris- 
ing relation,  are  given.  This  animal  reeds  on 
hay,  herbs,  and  pulse.   He  is  naturally  very 
Ht  is  supplied  with  a  trunk,  or  long 
ftio 


of  an 

ELEPHA'NTINE,  a. 

raining  to  the  elephant. 
To  L'  LEV  ATE,  v.  a.  [esavo,  Lat.] 

I  To  raise  up  aloft. 

9  To  exalt)  to  dignify. 

3  To  raise  with  great  conceptions. 

4  To  elate  with  vicious  pride. 

5  To  lessen  by  detraction. 
FLEVATE.  port.  a.  Exalted ;  raised  aloft.  Mil. 
ELEVATION,  *.  [alaMrio.  Lat.] 

I  The  act  of  raising  up  aloft. 
«  Exaltation  ;  dignity.  Loc*». 
5  Exaltation  of  the  mind  by  noble  cooceptiont. 

rfomi. 

4  Attention  to  objects  above  us.  Hooker. 

5  The  height  of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect 
to  the  horison. 

E'LEVATOB,  «.   [from  eUoate.)  A 

lifter  up. 
ELR'VEN,  a.  [trn.lUJen.  Sax.] 
ELEVENTH,  a.  [from  eleven.) 

der  to  the  tenth. 
ELF,  t.  plural  elve*.  [elf,  Welsh.] 
1  A  wandering  spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in  wild 
places.  Dry  den. 

ft  A  devit. 

To  ELF,  «.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  to  be  unravelled.  5«aJr. 

E'LFLOCK,  t.  [from  el  J  and  lock.]     Knots  of 
hair  twisted  by  elves. 

To  ELI'CITE.  a.  a.  [etirio,  Lat.] 
to  fetch  out  by  labour. 

BLI'Crr,  a.  [dtcstsst.  Ut.] 


Ten  and  one. 
The  next  in  or- 


ELICITATION.  s.  rWicto,  Ut.] 
the  power  of  the  will  into  act. 
To  ELVDZ.  a.  a.  feltdo,  Ut.]  To 


[from  eiigsMe.] 
Lat.] 


Excitement  of 
BramkaU. 
in  pieces. 
Hooker. 
Worthiness 
Fidde*. 
Fit  to  be 


ELIGIBILITY,*. 

to  be  chosen. 
E'LIOIBLE,  a.  (el 
chosen  ;  preferable. 
ELIGIBLENESS,  i.  [from  eligible.] 

to  be  chosen  :  preferableneaa. 
E'LI  M  ATE,*  ». ».  [e  from,  and  ittno,  Lat.  to  file.) 

To  smooth  :  to  polish.  Ath. 
ELIMINATI6n,  t.  [aitattao,  Ut.]  The  act  of 

banishing:  rejection. 
ELI'SION,  i.  [rfuio.  Ut,] 
l  The  act  of  cutting  off.  Sv{ft. 
ft  Division  i  separation  of  parts.  Bacon. 
ELlXATION.s.  [Wires,  Ut.]   The  act  of  boil. 


ine. 

ELI'XIR,  t.  [Arabick.] 
1  A  medicine  made  by  strong 
the  ingredients  are 
menstruum, 
ft  The  liqi 


4  Any  cordial. 


ELK,  s.  (ask.  Sax.]  The  elk  is  a  large 
animal  of  the  stag  kind. 
X,s.  [*la.Sax.]  A 
and  a  quarter. 
E  LLP  PS  IS,  >.  [fcXttJ/K.] 
I  A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by 
left  out. 


Brown. 

infusion,  where 
in  the 
Qnincy. 
transmute 
Donne. 
of  any  thing. 

aSSn! 


which  something  is 


s  (In  geometry.)  An  oval  figure  generated  from 
the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  cutting  both 
sides  of  the  cone,  but  not  parallel  to  the  base, 
and  meeting  with  the  base  when  produced. 

//orrft 

F.LLJ'PTICAL, }  a.  [from  eUiptit  ]  Having  the' 
ELLI'PTICK,    J      form  of  an  ellipsis;  oval. 

CAeyae. 

ELM,  t.  [shaai,  Ut.  eras.  Sax.]  The  name  of  a 
ELOCUTION,  ».  [etocarto,  Ut.] 


EMA 


l  Tbe  power  of  fluent  »■. 
f  Eloquence;  flow  of  language, 
9  Tbe  power  of  expression  or  diction. 
E'LOGY,  t.  [4ioge,  Fr.]    Praise ;  . 

Tq.ELO'lGNE,  e.  a.  |[«<o<««er,  Fr.]   To  puVaTa 
distance.  Donne 

To  ELONGATE,       a.    [loegas,  Utio.)  To 
lengthen  ;  to  draw  out. 

To  ELONGATE,  a.  a.  To  go  off  to  a 
from  snv  thing. 

ELONGATION,  I.  [from  esoufete.) 
I  Tbe  act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself. 

9  The  state  of  being  stretched. 
9  (la  medicine.)  An  imperfect  luxation.  Qntwy. 

»l  space  at  which  one  thing  is  distant 


ire}  removal. 

[Unpen,  to  run,  Dutch.]  To  run 
to  break  loose  ;  to  escape.  Additcm. 
IENT,  i.  [from  elope.]  Departure  from 
joat  restraint.  Ayiifir. 
E'LOPS,  s.         .]   A  fish  :  reckoned  by  Milton 
wions  the  serpents.  Milton . 

ELOQUENCE,  ».  [eioqutntio,  Ut.] 
I  The  power  of  speaking  with  fluency  and  ele- 
gance Ska  ket peart. 

*  Elegant  language  uttered  with  fluency.  Pope. 
E'LOQUEVT.  a.    [eiooaens,  Lai.]   Hating  tbe 

5wer  of  an  orator.  /lata A. 

E,  pro.   [eiies,  Saxon.]   Other  i  one  beside. 

ELSE,  ad. 

i  Beside ;  except.  Dry  den. 

E  LSEWHERE,  od.  [from  elte  and  takere.) 
l  In  any  other  place.  itosot . 

*  In  other  places ;  in  some  other  place.  .  TxUot. 
To  ELU'CI  DATE,  r.  a.    [etucido.  Ut.]     To  ex- 
plain ;  to  clear.  itoytV. 

ELUCIDATION,  s.  [from  eiaridoie.]  Explana- 
tion ;  exposition.  Boyle. 
ELU'CI  DATOR,  t.  [from  elucidate.}  Explainer ; 

expositor;  commentator.  Jkoot. 
To  ELU'DE,  v.  a.   [dado,  Lat.] 
1  To  escape  by  stratagem  ;  to  avoid  by  artifice. 


Pope. 
to  be  de- 
Svtft. 


9  To  mock  by 
ELL'DlBLE,*o 

fraud. 

ELVES.   The  plural  of  eij. 
ELVELOCK.r.   Knot  in  the  hair. 
ELVISH,  a.   [from  elm.]    Relating  to  el  res,  or 

wandering  spirit*.  Drayton. 
ELU'M  BATED,  a.  [riamfcti,  Latin.]  Weakened 

in  the  loins. 

ELU'SION,  s.  [riarto,  Ut.]   An  escape  from  ex- 
amination ;  an  artifice.  Woodward. 

ELU  SIVE,  a.  [from  elude.]   Practising  elusion ; 
using  arts  to  escape.  Pope. 

ELU'SORY,  a.   [from  Wade.]   Tending  to  dr 
cnvp,  fraudulent.  Brown. 

To  ELL  'TE,  a.  a.  [etno,  Ut.]   To  wash  off.  AH*. 

To  ELUTRIATE,  ».  a.   [etetrio,  Ut.]    To  de- 
cant .  to  strain  out.  drimtkmot. 

ELUTRlATION,*  $.  [from  riafriate.]   The  act 
of  straining  off;  the  act  of 
large  quantity  of 


lently  pleasant.  Ska  keopaare. 

•EM.  A  contraction  of  tkem.  Hudibrmt. 
To  EM  A'CIATE,  v.  a.  [esxacte,  Ut.]   To  waste  , 

to  deprive  of  flesh.  Grau.ni. 
To  EM  A'CIATE,  ».  n.  To  lose  flesh  ,  to  ome. 

EMACIATION,  s.  (exsaciaXw,  Ut.] 
i  The  act  of  making  lean. 

■  Tbe  state  of  one  grown  lean.  Grauut. 
EMACULATION,  «.  [eauicmio,  Ut.)   The  act  of 

freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 
E* M  AN  ANT,  a.   [rtnanans,  Ut-]    Issuing  from 


All 


EMB 

7b  E'MANATE.*  a.  a.   To  U 

EMANATION.*!!  [emona 
I  The  act  of  issuing  or 


from 


other  substance. 


rmanatto,  Ut 

ng  or  proceeding  from  any 
Sooth. 
ince. 

EM  A' NATIVE,  a. 
another. 

To  EMANCIPATE,  c-.  a.    [emenctpo,  Ut.]  Ta 
act  free  from  servitude.  Arbuthnot. 

EMANCIPATION.  ».    [from  emancxpoU.]  TUt 
act  of  setting  free  j  deliverance  from  slavery. 

GUmviUe. 

To  EMA'RGINATE,  c.  a.   hnargo,  Ut.1  To 

lake  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  any  thing. 
To  EMASCULATE,  v.  a.  [eswscate,  Ut.] 

1  To  castrate i  to  deprive  of  vinllty.  Graaal. 

9  Tor" 


EM  AS  C  U  LATI  ON,  s.  [from  , 
I  Castration. 

9  Effeminacy  ;  womanish  qualities. 
To  EMBA'LE,  ».  a.  [embaUer,  Fr.] 
I  To  make  up  into  a  bundle. 
9  To  hind  up  ;  to  enclose. 

To  EMBA'LM.  a.  a.  [naoaataer.  Fr.]  < »  iw 
pregnate  a  body  with  aromaticks,  that  it  may 
resist  putrefaction.  Donne. 


Spenser. 

To  im- 


One  that  prac- 
rving  bo- 
Bacon. 


A  prohibi- 
Wotton. 
to  order  an 
Scott. 


EMBA'LMER,  *.  [fi 

tises  the  art  of 

dies. 
To  EM  BAR,  a.  a. 
i  To  shut;  to  em 
9 To  stop;  to  hinder 

EMBARCATlOM.t  , 

l  The  act  of  putting  on  shipboard 
9  The  act  of  going  on  shipboard. 
BMBA'RGO,  a.   [embargar.  Span  ) 

tion  to  pass  :  a  stop  to  trade. 
To  EM BA'RGO,*  a.  a.  To  prohibit ; 

arrest ;  to  put  a  stop  to  trade. 
To  EMB  ARK,  a.  a.  [«m»erfu*r.  Fr.] 
I  To  put  on  shipboard. 
9  To  engage  another  in  ai 
To  EMBA'RK,  a.  a. 
I  To  goon  shipboard. 
9  To  engage  in  any  affair 
To  EMBARRASS,  a.  a. 

perplex  ;  to  distress  ;  to  enti 
EMBARRASSMENT.  «.  [from 

plexity:  entanglement. 
To  EM  BA'SB.  a.  a.  (from  oasr.] 
I  To  vitiate)  to  depauperate;  t 

?iir. 
o  degrade  j  to  vilify. 
EMBA  SSADOR,  i.   One  sent  on  a  publick  me* 


,Pr.]  To 
Spectator. 
.]  Per- 


;  to  im- 


Spentcr. 


Den  Asm. 
A  woman  sent  on  a  poo* 


Taylor 
To  range 


sage. 

EM  BASS  A  DRESS,  «. 
lick  message. 

E'M  BASS  AGE,  I  . 

EMBASSY.  I 
l  A  publick  meatige. 
9  Any  solemn  message.  ' 
S  An  errand,  in  an  ironical 

To  EMBATTLE,  a.  a.  [from  *ettfe.] 
in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

7b  EM  RAT.  v.  a.  [kaigner,  Fr.] 
I  To  bathe  ,  to  wet ;  to  wash.  Sj 
9  [From  bay.]  To  enclose  in  •  bay ;  to  land- 
lock.  Shakftpcare. 

To  EMBE'LLISH,  a.  a.  [extMJtr.  Fr.T  To 
adorn  ;  to  beautify.  Locke. 

EMBE'LLISH MENT,  s.  [from  eatorMsk  ]  Or- 
nament ;  adventitious  beauty ,  decoration ; 
adscititious  grace.  Addxton. 

E'M  BERING,  s.   The  ember  days.  Taster. 

EMBERS,  «.  without  a  singular,  [armaria.  Sax.] 
Hot  cinders  j  ashes  not  yet  extinguished.  Bac. 

E'MBER- WEEK,  $.  A  week  in  which  an  ember 
day  falls.  The  ember  days  at  the  four  seasons 
are  the  Wednesday.  Friday,  and  Saturday  after 
thefiist  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
September  1 4,  Dececr.be r  IX 

To  EMBE  ZZLE,  a.  a, 


EMB 

I  To  appropriate  by  breach  of  trust.  Haywrd. 

«  To  waate  i  to  awallow  up  in  riot.  Dryden. 
EMB E'ZZ LE  M  EN  T,  *.  [from  embexzle.] 

I  The  act  of  appropriating  in  himaelf  that  which 
is  received  in  iruit  for  another. 

*  The  thing  ill  appropriated. 
To  EMBLAZE,  r.  «.  [ftiosonaer,  Fr] 

I  To  adorn  with  glittering  embellishments. Pope. 

t  To  blazon  ;  to  paint  wtth  ensign*  armorial. 

Millon. 

To  I.  M  HI. A' /ON,  r.  a.  [blasormrr,  Fr.] 
1  To  adorn  with  figure*  of  heraldry. 
9  To  deck  in  glaring  colour*.  Hakevtll. 
E'  M  HI  KM.  $.  [it  ' 


I  Inlay ;  enamel, 
t  An  occult  reprei 


representation  ;  an  allusive  picture. 

Addium. 

To  E'MBLEM,  v.  a.  To  repreaent  in  an  occult, 
or  allusive  manner.  Glanttlle. 

EMBI.EMATK  K.    ,  «■  [f">m  ewA/rn.] 
J  Comprising  an  emblem ;  allusive;  occultly 
representative.  Prior, 
i  Doling  in  emblems ;  using  emblems. 
EMBLE  vf A'TICALLY,  ad.  In  the  manner  or 
emblems ;  allusively,    r  Swift. 
EMBLE'MATIsT,  s.  [from  tntMem.]   A  writer 
or  inventor  of  emblems,  brown. 
E'M  HOLISM,  «.  [ifjXoKifAof.) 
J  Intercalation  ;  insertion  of  days  to  produce  re- 
gularity and  equation  of  ti  mc.  Holder . 
1  The  time  inserted  ;  intercatatory. 
E'M  BOLUS,  I.   [spleXoc.]    Any  thing  inserted 
and  acting  in  another,  as  the  tucker  in  a  pump. 

Arbutknot. 

To  EMBOSS,  v.  a.  [6osse,  a  protuberance,  Fr.] 
I  To  form  with  protuberances.  Milton. 
9  To  engtavc  with  relief,  or  rising  work.  Dryden. 

3  To  enclose ;  to  include ;  to  cover.  Spenter. 

4  To  enclose  in  a  thicket.  Kttitan. 
ft  To  hunt  hard.  SAa/ceipeare. 

EMBOSSMENT,  i.  [from  emicM.] 
I  Any  thing  standing  out  from  the  rest ;  jut; 

eminence.  Bacon. 
9  Relief :  rising  work.  Adduon. 
To  EM  BOTTLE,  p.  a.    [bouttiUe,  Fr.]   To  in- 
elude  in  bottles;  to  bottle.  Philips. 
To  EM  BOWEL,  v.  a.  [from  Jwrri]   To  evisce- 
rate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails  :  to  exentercte. 

Mil  ton. 

To  EMB  RATE.  v.  a.  [embosser,  Fr.] 
I  To  hotd  fondly  in  the  arms ;  to  squeeze  in 
kindness.  Dryden. 
« To  seize  ardently  or  eagerly;  to  lay  hold  on; 
to  welc  ime.  TtUolson. 

take  In :  as,  natural  phi- 
sciencea. 

•e ;  to  contain ;  to  en- 
circle. Den  ham. 
ft  To  admit ;  to  receive.  Shaketptare. 

0  To  mid  ;  to  take.  Shaketptare. 

1  To  squeeze  in  a  hostile  manner. 

To  EMBKVCE,  *.  n.   To  join  in  an  embrace. 

Shakespeare. 

EM BRA'CE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Clasp  ;  fond  pressure  in  the  arms  .  hug.  Den. 

9  A  no* tile  squeeze  ,  crush. 
UM  ABATEMENT  .  u  [from  embrace.] 

^  Clasp  in  the  arms ;  hug ;  embrace.  .Sidney. 

9  Hostile  hug;  grabble.  Sidney. 

3  Comprehension.  Danes. 

4  State  o|  being  contained  ;  encloaure.  Bacon. 
ft  Conjugal  endearment.  Shaketptare. 

EMBRVCER,  s.  [from  emftroce.]  The  person 
embracing  Howl. 

EMBRASl  HE,  «.  [emftrosure,  Fr.]  An  aperture 
in  the  wail  •  battlement. 

ToEMBRA'VE.  v.  a.  [from  fcrore.]  To  deco- 
rate: to  embellish  ;  to  deck.  Spenser. 

To  VJ  MB  ROC  ATE,  r.  a.   [ipdipeX*.]   To  rub  any 

ran  diseased  with  inedii  inal  liquors.  Wiseman. 
BROCATION.  s.  [from  embrocate.  I 
I  The  act  of  tubbing  any  part  diseased  with  me- 
dicinal liquors  or  spirits. 
iThe  lotion  with  which  any  disease*!  part  is 


919 


to  welc  ime. 
5  To  comprehend ;  to  t 

losophy  cmorarei  man 
4  To  comprise  ;  to  end 


EMI 

To  EM  Bit 0/1 DER,  v.  a.  [bnder,  Fr.]  To  border 
with  oroamenu ,  to  decorate  with  figured 
work.  Waller. 

EMBROIDERER,  s.  [from  ew&rotrfer.j  One 
that  adorns  clothes  with  needlework.  Eccltu. 

EMBROIDERY.  «.  [from  estsftroider.] 
I  Figures  raised  upon  a  ground;  variegated 
needlework.  Bac&n. 
9  V*ri»-gation  ;  diversity  of  colours.  Spectator. 

To  EMBROIL,  r.  a.  [brotsiUer,  Fr.]  To  disturb  } 
to  confuse;  to  distract.  A'mg  Charles. 

To  EMBROTHEL,  «.  a.  [from  brothel,  brodel.] 
To  enclose  in  a  brothel. 


E'MBRYON,  I  '• 
I  The  offspring  yet 


in  the  womb. 

■flroirsj. 

9  The  state  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  produc- 
tion, or  yet  unfinished.  Swi/r. 
EME.  i.  [tame.  Sax. J    Uncle.  Spe*#er. 
EME'NDABLE,  a.    [ewendo,  Lat.]   Capable  of 

emendation  ;  corrigible. 
EMENDATION,  s.  [ensendo,  Lat.] 
1  Correction  ;  alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse 
to  better.  Crete. 
9  An  alteration  made  in  the  text  by  verbal  criti- 
cism. 

EMENDATOR,  «.  [cmtndo,  Lat.]   A  corrector ; 
an  improver. 

E'MERALD,  (.  [emeraade,  Fr.  smaraedus,  Lat.} 
A  green  piecious  stone.  The  emerald  is.  in  ita 
most  perfect  state,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  gems.  It  is  of  all  the  various  st 
of  green,  from  the  deepest  to  the  palest. 


To  EME'RGE,  e.  n.  [emerge,  Lat.] 
I  To  rue  out  of  any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered. 

Boyle. 

«  To  issue  ;  to  proceed  Meuton. 
3  To  rise ;  to  mount  from  a  state  of  depression 
or  obscurity.  Pope. 
EME'RGENCE,  \      r-      mm , 
LME'RGENCY.  )  *'  l,rom  em*r*t»0 
I  The  act  of  rising  out  of  any  fluid  by  which  it  ia 
covered.  Brown. 
9  The  act  of  rising  into  view.  Aewtcm. 

3  Any  sudden  occasion  ,  unexpected  casualty. 

ClantiUe. 

4  Pressing  necessity ;  exigence.    A  sense  not 


proper. 

EME'RGENT.o.  [from  emerge.] 
l  Rising  out  of  that  which  overwhelms  or  < 
scutes  it.  Ben  Jem 

9  Rising  into  view,  or  notice.  Milton. 

3  Issuing  from  any  thing. 

4  Sudden  ;  unexpected)  casual. 


E'MF.RODS,  Is.   [from  AenMirrftoids.]  Painful 
E'MEROIDS,  J    swellings  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins ;  piles.  Samuel. 
EME'RSION,  i.  [from  emerge.]   The  time  when 
a  star,  having  been  obscured  by  its  approach 
to  the  sun,  appears  again.  Brown. 
E'MERY,  s.  [ensrri.Fr.]    Emery  is  an  iron  ore. 
It  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  mills.   It  is  used 
in  cleaning  and  polishing  steel.  Hill. 
EMKTICAL, »  i.  [I****-]   Having  the  quality  of 
EMETICK.   J    provoking  vomit*.  sV«t>. 
EMETICK,*  s.  (In  medicine.)  A  vomit;  a  medi- 
cine to  provoke  vomiting.  Ash. 
EM ETICALLY,  od.  [from  emeiteal  ]    In  such  * 
manntr  as  to  provoke  to  vomit.  Boyle. 
EM1CATION.  s.    [einKart©,  Lat.]  Sparkling; 


flying  off  in  small  panicles. 
EMI'CTlON.s.  [emu-ram,  Lat.]  Urine.  Harvey. 
E'MIGRANT.*  ».  One  who  emigrates.  Robertson. 


E'MIGRANT,*  a.   [e  and  mi<ro,  Lat.] 

ing  from  a  place  ,  wandering. 
To  E'M  IGRATE,  r.  n.  [ewtifTo,  Latin.]  Tore- 
move  from  one  place  to  another. 
EMIGRATION,  f.  [from  emt*;raxe.]    Change  of 
habitation.  J  J  ale. 

E^M'NKNCY:l,Cm,^,ia'Ui:i 
I  Loftiness  ,  height. 
9  Summit;  highest  part. 
3  A  pajt  rising  above  the  rest. 


< 
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is 


exposed  to  general  notice 
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i  Exaltation  ;  conspicuousness ;  reputation  ;  ce 


StilUntfrrt. 

Mtlton. 


Fiekiel. 
Dryden. 
Milton. 


lebrity. 

6  Supreme  degree. 

7  Notice ;  distinction, 
s  A  title  liven  to  cardinals. 

E'MI  SENT.  o.  [nmm,  Ut.] 
I  Hit h  ;  lofty. 
9  Dignified }  exalted. 
S  Cvnspicuoas  ,  remarkable. 
E'MINENTLY,  a.  [from  eminent.] 
I  Con«picoously  ;  in  a  manner  that  attracts  ob- 
acTvation.  Mil  Urn. 

x  In  a  high  degree.  Svtft. 
E'M  IS3ARY.  «.  [mtwnu,  Lat.] 

on  private  messages ;  a  spy  ,  a 

Swift. 
Arbnthnot. 
act  of  send- 
Erelyn. 


I  One 


fi'oodlMTti. 

Prior. 
Ay  life. 


[mittto,  Ut.} 

To  eVPt!  /.  a***  [mill*.  Ut.] 
t  To  tend  forth ;  to  let  go. 

8  To  let  fly  ;  to  dart. 

9  To  irat  out  juridically. 

EMME-NAGOGUES, 1.  U^na  *n&  Ay*  ]  Me- 
dicines that  promote  the  course*.  J/ktacy. 
E'M  MET,  i.  [tmettt,  Sax.]    An  ant  ,  a  piimire. 

Sidney. 

To  EMME'W,  *.  a.  [from  mew.]  To  mew  or 
coop  up.  Shakerpeare. 

To  EHMOYE,  v.  o.  (emoxroir,  Pr.]  To  excite  > 
to  rouse.  Spen$er. 

EMOLLIENT,  o.  [moiiiea*.  La*.]  Softening; 
supplying.  Arbuthnot . 

EMOLLIENTS,  «.  Such  things  as  sheath  and 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax 
and  supple  the  solids.  Qntncy. 

EMcfLUM%NT,  i.  [rwaiamratxm,  Lat.]  Pro™! 

advan'age. 
EMONGST,  prep.  Among. 
EMOTION,  t.    [emotion,  Fr.] 

mind  .  vehemence  of  passion. 
To  EMPA'LE,  r.  a.  [emptier,  Fr.j 
I  To  fence  with  a  pale. 
9  To  fortify. 

5  To  enclose  ,  to  shut  in. 

«  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  up- 
right. Sou  t  Arm. 

EMPA'LEMENT.«  *.  (In  antiquity.)  An  ancient 
and  barbarous  kind  of  punishment,  in  which  a 
sharp  pole  was  thrust  up  the  fundament.  Ask. 

EMPANEL,  *.  [paaae.  Fr.]  The  writing  or 
entering  by  the  sheriff  the  names  of  a  jury 
into  a  schedule,  which  he  has  summoned  to 
appear.  I'owell. 

To  BMPA'NNEL,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
summon  to  serve  on  a  jury.      Got.  of  Tongue. 

EMPARLANCE,  [ purler,  Fr.j  It  signified  a 
desire  or  petition  in  court  of  a  day  to  pause 
what  is  best  to  do.  ,  Covetl. 

EMPA'SM,  s.  [inwctkvwA  A  powder  to  correct 
the  bad  scent  of  the  body. 

To  EMPA'SSION,  v.  a  [from  passion.] 
with  passion  ;  to  affect  strongly. 

To  EM  PEOPLE,  v.  a.  [from  people.] 
into  a  people  or  community. 

E'MPERESS,  i.  [(mm  emperomr.] 

I  A  woman  invested  with  imperial 


Donne. 
Roleigk. 
Cleveland. 


To  move 
Milton. 
To  farm 


a  The  queen  of  an  emperoar. 
E'MPEROR,*  \$.  [empereur.  Fr.]     A  monarch 
i  v  I  EROLR,  J      of  title  and  dignity  superiour 
to  a  kmg.  Shaketpewre. 
EMPERY.  •.  [empire,  Pr.]    Empire;  sovereign 
command  :  not  in  use.  Skakeiprare. 
E'MPHASIS.  *.  [im4>««*h.]    A  remarkable  stress 
laid  upon  a  word  ur  sentence.  Holder. 

EMPHAT1CAL,  1      ,.   .  , 

EMPHATICK,   I  *'  W  J 
l  Forcible;  strong;  striking.  Garth. 
t  Striking  the  sight.  j 

in 


EMP 

1  Strongly;  forcibly  p  in  a  striking  manner. 

Soar A. 

x  According  to  appearance.  Brow. 
EMPHYSEMATOUS,  a.  [kopoom^.}  Bloated; 

puffed  :  iw..Hen.  Sharp. 
To  EM  PIE'RCE.  ».  a.  [rrom  pierce.]   To  pierce 
into;  to  enter  into  by  violent  appulse.  .Sprit. 
EMPI'GHT,  part.    Set;  pitched  J  ami  in  a  pne- 
•ure.  x  SpeMtr. 

E'M  PI  RE,  t.  [empire.  Fr.] 
i  Imperial  power ;  supreme  dominion.  Row*. 
9  The  region  over  which  dominion  is  extended. 

Temple. 

3  Command  over  any  thing. 
EMPI'RICK,  a  A  trier  or  expert, 

menter;  such  persons  as  have  no  true  kne 
ledge  of  physical  practice,  but  venture  ui 
observation  only. 
EMPl'RICAL,  \ 


iivohrr  • 


EMPI'RICK,  | 


a.  [fi 


3 


I  Versed  in  experiments.  Milton. 
1  Known  only  by  experience ;  practised  only  hy 

rote.  siu' 
EMPIRICALLY,  od.  [from  exipirica/.] 
I  Experimentally ;  according  to  expert 


ence. 


x  Without  rational  grounds  ;  charlatanically 
EMPI'RICISM.s.  [from  empiric*.]  Depend' 
without 


.]  Dependence 
ledge  or  art* 


on  experience 
quackery. 

EM  PLA  STER,  [!,**•**<■#•».]  An  application 
to  a  sore  of  an  oleaginous  or  viscous  substance, 
spread  upon  cloth.  Hurmun. 

To  EMPLA'STER,  e.  a.   To  cover  with  a  plaster. 

Mortimer. 

EMPLA'STICK,  a.  [i>»>«n,ot.]  Viacous;  glu- 
tinous. Wittnutn. 

To  EMPLE'AD,  v.  a.  To  indict;  to  prefer  • 
charge  against  i  to  accuse.  Huuvard. 

To  EMPLOY,..  -.  [esapioyrr,  Fr.] 
I  To  busy ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  exi 

«  To  use  as  an  instrua 

4  To  use  as  materials. 

»  To  commission  ;  to  entrust  with  the  manage. 

"Wa«s. 
Dryden. 
«twt  « 


■1 


Pop*. 
Add  i  ton. 
Capable  to 
BofU. 

Child. 


of  any  affairs. 

0  To  All  up  with  business. 
7  To  pasa  or  spend  in  business. 

EMPLOY,*,  [from  the  verb  ] 

1  Busiuesa;  object  of  industry, 
*  Public  k  office. 

EMPLOYABLE,  a.  [from 
be  used  ;  proper  for  use. 
EMPLOYER,  «.  [from  employ.] 

I  One  that  uses  or  causes  to  be  used. 

x  One  that  sets  others  to  work. 
EMPLOYMENT,  «.  (from  easpfoy.] 

I  Easiness  ;  object  of  industry  ;  object  of  labour. 

4  Business  ;  the  state  of  being  employed. 

3  Office ;  post  of  buiiness.  Attt 

4  Business  entrusted.  Skaketpear'e. 
To  EM  POISON,  r.e.  [empaisower,  Fr.] 

I  To  destroy  by  poison  ;  to  destroy  by  venomoua 
food  or  drugs.  Sidney. 
x  To  taint  with  poison  ;  to  envenom. 
EM  POISONER,  s.   [tmpoitonmrnr,  Fr.]  One 
who  destroys  another  by  poison.       '  Bacon. 
EM  POISON  MENT.  s.     [rsspouonnrMmi,  Fr.] 
The  practice  of  destroying  by  poison.  Baevn. 
EM  PORETICAL,*  la.  Unwopnrvuc.)  That  which 
EMPORBTICK,     j     is  used  at  markets,  or  in 

merchandise. 
EMPORIUM,*.  [Imx*|»*».]  A  place  of  merchan- 
dise ;  a  mart :  a  commercial  city.  Dryden. 
To  EMPOVERISH,  r.a.  (oppaxr.r.  Fr.] 
I  To  make  poor ;  to  depauperate ;  to  reduce  to 

indigence. 
iTo  le.sen  fertility. 

E M  POV ER 1 SH  ER.  t.   [from  emporeriffe.] 

I  One  that  makes  others  poor. 

9  Thai  which  impairs  fertility. 
EMPOVERISHMENT,  s.    [from  empoerrisa.] 
Cause  of  poverty ;  waste.  Sw\fl. 
To  EMPOWER,  ».  e.  [from  powr.] 

I  To  authorise ;  to  commission.  Dryden. 

ft  To  give  natural  force ;  to  enable.  Baker. 
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E'.V  TRES8,  *.   [from  mpercu.] 
I  The  queen  or  an  emperour.  Ben  Jonson 

1A  female  invest  id  with  imperial  dignity;  i 
female  sovereign.  Mute* 
EMPRl'SE,  t.   (emprue,  Fr.]   An  attempt  of 
dang ei  ,  undertaking  of  hazard  ,  enterprise. 

Fairfax 

E' METIER,  i.  [from  empty.]  One  that  empties; 

one  that  makes  void. 
E'M PTV NESS,  f .    [from  empty.] 

1  Absence  of  plenitude ,  inanity. 

9  The  state  of  being  empty.  Shakespeare 

3  A  void  space  ;  vacuity  -,  vacuum.  Dryden 

4  Want  of  substance  or  solidity.  Dryden 
a  Unsatufactorineas;   inability  to  fill  up  the 

desires.  Auerbury 
6  Vacuity  of  head ;  want  of  knowledge.  Pope 
E'MPTION,  t.   lemptio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  pur- 


E' M  PTY,  a.    (amtir.  Sax.] 

.  I  Void  ;  having  nothing  in  it;  not  full.  Burnet. 

8  Devoid:  unfurnished.  Newton. 

9  Unsatisfactory ,  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  de- 
sires. 

4  Without  any  thing  to  cany ;  unburdened ; 
nnfreigbted.  Dryden. 

5  Vacant  of  head ;  ignorant ;  unskilful.  Ral. 

6  Without  substance;  without  solidity ;  vain. 

Dry  dm. 

To  E'MPTY,  r.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
evacuate  ;  to  exhaust.  Arbutknot. 

To  E'MPTY.*  v.  n.  To  become  empty.  B.  Jonton. 

To  EMPU'RPLE,  a.  a.  [from  purple.]  To  make 
of  a  purple  colour.  Milton. 

To  EMPU'ZZLE,  c.  a.  [from  pass/*.]  To  per- 
plex ;  to  put  to  a  stand.  Brovn. 

EM  PVE'M A7«.  *A  collection  of  pu. 

rulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoever,  generally 
used  to  signify  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
only.  Arbutknot. 

EMPY'REAL,  a.  [*t«\*«c.]  Formed  of  the  ele- 
ment of  fire;  refined  beyond  aerial.  Milton. 

EMPYRE'AN,  «.  [sttavfoc.j  The  highest  heaven 
where  the  pure  element  of  fire  is  supposed  to 
subsist.  Milton. 

EMPY'REUM,    is.    Um<nna.]   The  burning 

EMPYREL'MA,  i  of  any  matter  in  boiling  or 
distillation.  Harvey. 

EMPYREUMATICAL,  a.  [from  empyreuma.] 
Having  the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  au' 


EM  PYROSIS,  i.  [au*uf»«.]  Conflagration  i  ge- 
neral Are.  Hale. 
To  K' ML1  LATE,  r.  a.    [amulor,  Lat.] 
l  To  rival ,  to  propose  as  one  to  be  equalled  or 


8  To  imitate  with  hope  of  equal,  or  supetioor 
excellence.  Ben  Jonton. 

S  To  be  equal  to;  to  rise  to  equality  with.  Pope. 
4  To  imitate  t  to  resemble.  Arbutknot. 
E M  U  LATION,  s.   [eemuUtio,  Lat.] 
I  Rivalry  i  desire  of  superiority.  Sprat t. 

8  Envy ;  desire  of  depressing  another ;  contest ; 
contention.  Shakespeare. 

E'MULATIVE,  a.    (from  emulate  ]    Inclined  to 
emulation  ;  rivalling;  disposed  to  com  petition. 

EMULATOR,  $.   [from  emulate.]   A  rival;  a 
competitor.  Bacon 

To  BMU'LGE,  v. «.  [emulgea,  Lat.l  To  milk  out. 

EMU'LGENT,  a.    [emuigent,  Uu  •• 
1  Milkmg  or  draining  out. 

*  Emulgent  vessels  On  anatomy)   art  the  two 
large  arteries  and  veins  which  arise,  the  former 
from  the  descending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  the 
latter  from  the  vena  cava.  Brovn. 
E'MULOUS,  a.    [armaUu,  Lat.] 
1  J*jA*"'nIi  ens»*«i  In  competition.  Jonton. 

9  Desirous  of  superiority  ;  desirous  to  rise  above 

S another ;  desirous  of  any  excellence  possessed 
y  another.  Prior. 
actions;  contentions.  Shaketpeare. 
E»Ml'LOUSLY,  ad.   [from  emulous.]    With  de- 

■  J^f.  ef,^CC,l,1f  or,ou,d«ni  another.  Oramv. 
EMU'LSION,  a.  [eisusJrio,  Lat.}  A  form  of  medi- 
cine, by  bruising  oily  seeds  or  kernels.  Qatar*. 
*"  '  .Lat.]  Those 


^■■w*.a    **»    "  i  u  i  •  ■  "  a  yy 

EMU'NCTORJES,  g. 


ENC 

parts  of  the  body  where  any  thing  excremen- 
ut  ions  is  separated.  Afore. 

EN.  An  inseparable  particle  borrowed  by  us  from 
the  French,  and  by  the  French  formed  from 
the  Latin  fa.  Many  words  are  uncertainly 
written  with  en  or  ni.  In  many  words  en  » 
changed  into  em  for  more  easy  pronunciation. 

To  ENA'BLE,  v.  a.  [from  able.]  To  make  able  ; 
ta  confer  power.  Svimrr 

To  ENA'CT,  c.  a.    [from  act.] 
I  To  act  i  to  perform ;  to  effect. 

8  To  establish ;  to  decree. 
3  To  represent  by  action. 

BNA'CT.s.  [froui  the  verb.] 
nation. 

ENA  CTOR,  i.   [from  enact.] 
i  One  that  forms  decrees,  or  establishes  taws. 

Atterbury. 

9  One  that  practises  or  performs  any  thing :  not 
used.  Skaketpeara. 

EN  A'Ll.AGE,  i.  [rviXXayri  .]  A  figure  in  grammar, 
whereby  some  change  is  made  in  the  common 
anodes  of  speech,  as  when  one  mood  or  tense 
of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 

To  ENA'MBUSH,  w.  a.  [from  ambush.]  To  bide 
in  ambush ;  to  hide  with  hostile  intention. 

To  F  N  A' MEL,  a.  a.   [from  amel.] 
I  To  inlay  ;  to  variegate  with  colours. 
9  To  lay  upon  another  body  so  a*  to  vary  it. 

To  EN  A' MEL,  a.  a.  To  practise  the  use 

EN  A' MEL,  *.   [from  the  verb.] 


I  Any  thing 
lourc'inlaid 


with  co- 
Pairfai. 

9  The  substance  inlaid  in  other  things. 
ENA'MELLER,  $.   [from  enamel.]     One  that 


pracmes  uic  art  oi  enamcllinc- 
To  ENA'MOUR,  a.  a.    [amour,  Pr.]   To  inflame 

with  love ;  to  make  fond.  Dryden. 
ENARRATION,  i.  [enarro,  Lat.]  Explanation  ; 

exposition. 

EN  AT  ATI  ON,  *.  [eaato,  Lat.j  The 

ming  out ;  escape  by 
ENA'US'TER.  ad.  An 


by  Spenser  himself  to  mean. 
To  ENCA'GE,  v.  a.    [from  cage.] 
a  cage;  to  coop;  to  confine 
«  ENCA'M  P.  r.V 


To  hide  aa  m 


To  shut  ap  In 
Donne. 

To  ENCA'M  P.  *.  n.  To  pitch  tents ;  to  sit  down 
for  a  time  in  a  march.  Bacon. 
To  ENCA'M l'.  e.  a.  To  form  an  army  into  a 

regular  camp. 
ENCA'MPM  ENT,  s.    [from  encamp  j 
1  The  act  of  encamping  or  pitching  tents. 
9  A  camp:  tents  pitched  in  order. 
To  ENCA'vB,  r.  a.    [from  arte.] 
a  cave. 

ENCE'INTE,  t.  [French.] 

enclosed  with  a  fortification. 
To  ENCHA'FE,  a.  a.  [echSkffer,  Fr.]  To  enrage ; 

to  irritate  :  to  provoke.  Shakespeare. 
ToENCHA'IN.»:a.  feneAalaer,  Fr.]   To  fasten 
with  a  chain ;  to  hold  in  chains ;  to  bind. 

To  ENCHA'NT  c.  a.   [recfarater,  Fr.] 
l  To  give  efficacy  to  anything  by  songs  ofisor. 

eery.  Qrauvillt. 
9  Ta  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.  5ieWy. 
S  To  delight  in  a  high  degree  Pope. 
ENCHA'NTER,  $.  [emckanteur,  Fr.]  A  magician  , 
a  sorcerer.  Decay  n  Piety. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY,  ad.   (from  enchant.)  With 
the  force  of  enchantment.  Shakespeare. 
ENCHA'NTMENT,  *.    reacaeatemeat,  Fr.] 
t  Magical  charms ;  spells;  incantation.  Knotiet. 
8  Irresistible  influence  ,  overpowering  delight. 


ENC H A'NTRESS,  s. 
lAsorcereas). 

•  A 


light. 
Pope. 

e.  Fr.] 
I  in  magical  arts. 

Tarter, 
or  excellences  give 


TV  ENCHA'SE,  v.  a.    [racaasarr.  Fr.J 
I  To  infix  •,  to  enclose  in  any  body  to  as to  be 
bcW  fast,  but  not  concealed.  Felioa. 
•  To  adon.  by  being  fixed  upon  It.  iJtyUea. 
BKC  HE'ASON, «.  [«c*e*>a,  old  law  Fr.]  Cause ; 

occasion.     .  _  Spensrr. 

ENCHE'LYS,*  *.  (In  ichihologv.1  The  eel.  Aik. 
To  ENCl'RCLE,  ».  a.  [from  circle.]  To  surround  | 
to  environ ;  to  encloae  In  a  ring.  Pope. 
ENCl'RCLET,  •.  [from  circle.]  A.circle;  a  ring. 

Sidney 

■ESTER:  J2«.J«5K!# 

lable. 
To  ENCLOSE,  ». 
1  To  part  from  ' 

fence. 
8  To  environ ; 

EN C  LOSER,       [from  eecfasc.] 

I  One  that  encloses,  or  separates  common  field* 
ioto  several  distinct  properties.  Herbert. 

«  Any  thing  in  whkh  another  is  enclosed 
ENCLOSURE,*,    [from  raciose.] 

1  The  act  of  enclosing  or  environing  any  thing. 

JfllfcUU 

8  The  separation  of  common  grounds  into  dis 
tinct  possessions.  Wayward. 
3  The  spprof 

\  The' pace* e'nTlue'edY"  "  MdUon 

0  Several ;  ground  enclosed ;  ground  separated 
from  the  common.  Soutn. 
EN  CO  LATTICE,*  t.     [f»  in,  and  aW»,  to 
engrave  ]    The  art  of  engraving  on  brass  ;  the 
act  of  engraving  inscriptions  on  brass  plates. 

ENCOMIAST,  s.   [Jyas»**aruc.]   A  panegyrist  ; 

•  ©reclaimer  of  pYaisc  ;  a  praiaer.  Locke. 
ENCOMIA'KTICAL,  14.  Hy*mtumc^  Pane. 
ENCOM I  A*STICK.  J   gyncal  ;  laudatory  ;  coo 

taining  praise  ;  bestowing  praise. 
ENCOMIUM,  ».  [Iy.^.1  Panegyrick  ; praise; 

clorv  Cor.  o/  t**  iwyw 

Tr  ENCOMPASS,*,  a.  [from 

1  To  enclose ;  to  encircle. 

9  To  shut  in »  to  surround  ^  to 

EtTc<$ MPASS m¥nP-T*7."  [from  eaccmpeu.]   C  r 

cnmlocuiion  ;  remote  tendency  of  talk. 
E  SCO  RE.  ad.  [Fr.l    Again ;  once  - 
ENCOUNTER,  s.    [reacoatre,  Fr.] 
I  Duel ;  single  fight    conCict.  Dryrfen. 
t  Battle;  fight  in  which  enemies  rush  against 
each  other.  JJ "g* 
9  Eager  and  warm  conversation,  either  of  love 
or  eager.  Sattfceipeere. 
4  Accidental  congress  j  sudden  meeting,  r«p*- 
I  Act  of  accosting.  SftaJrespeare. 
6  Casual  incident  ;  occasion.  Fope. 
Te  ENCOUNTER,  ».  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  meet  face  to  face.  Skakeiptart 
t  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner  j  to  rush  f*»;«>»1 

in  confiict. 
9  To  meet  with  reciprocal  kindness. 
4  To  attack ,  to  meet  in  the  front.  TWotton 


^Lpeore. 


END 

F.N COU  RACER,  a.  [from  eacoarurs.]  One  that 
supplies  IncitemenU  to  any  thing  |  a  favourer. 


Te  ENCROACH,  v.  a.   [oecrocAer  |  from  croc,  a 
hook,  Fr.l 

1  To  make  invasions  upon  the  right  of  another ; 
to  put  a  hook  into  another  man's  possesions 
to  draw  them  away .  Spenter. 
•  To  advance  gradually  and  by  stealth  upon  that 
to  which  one  has  no  right.  Herbert. 
ENCROACHER,  ••    [from  nicroare.] 
I  One  who  seizes  the  possession  of  another  by 
gradual  and  silent  means.  svijt. 
tOne  who  makes  slow  and  gradual  advances 
beyond  his  rights.  Clarma. 


CWeiL 

•  To  advance  into  the  territories  or  rights  of 

another.  _  A 

To  ENCU'MBER,  e.  a.    [earomfcrer,  Fr.] 

I  To  clog ;  to  load ;  to  Impede. 

9  To  entangle^  to  embarrass  ;  to  obstruct. 

9  To  load  with  debts. 
ENCU'MBRANCE,  s.   [from  ewressaer.] 

1  Clog  *,  load  |  impediment.  Templt 

2  Excrescence  j  useless  addition.  Thi  m*™. 
9  Burden  upon  an  estate.  AylKpe. 

ENCY'CLICAL,  a.  [iy*u*»**<.]  areolar;  sent 
round  through  a  large  region.  StUUngJlett. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Is.     [lyMKercuina.]  The 

ENCYCLOPE'DY.  )  circle  of  sciences  (  the 
round  of  learning.  .  *r*a«As»i. 

ENCY'STED,  a.  f«w]  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle 
or  bag. 

EN  D,  «.    [end,  Sax.]  „   . 

I  The  extremity  of  any  thing  materially  extend- 
ed.  Locke. 
a  The  last  particle  of  any  assignable  duration. 


4  The  conclusion  or  last  part  of  any  thing : 

the  ewrf  of  a  chapter. 
9  Ultimate  state;  Anal  doom. 

0  The  point  beyond  which  no  progression  can 

7  Final  determination}  conclusion  of  debate  or 
deliberation.  Shaktrpenre. 
t  Death  ;  fate ;  decease.  Hoeeonmon. 

9  Abolition  j  total  lose.  . 

10  Cause  of  death  ;  destroyer.  SAoAseaeare. 

1 1  Consequence ;  eveot.  ^"J"^^ 

15  Fragment ;  broken  piece.  Sh^  rlZ,Z 
19  Purpose  j  intention.  tiart-nion. 

4  Thing  in  ended  j  final  design.  SuckUng. 

1  An  end.   Erect :  as,  his  hair  stands  ea  ead. 

16  .V«l  oa  end.  Commonly.  SaaAespeare. 
To  END.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  terminate » to  c00*]0^  to  "JStaSST 


.  by  accii 
To  ENCOUNTER,  p.m. 

1  To  rush  together  in  a  hostile 
Hag, 

2  To  engage  ;  to  fight. 
9  To  meet  face  to  face. 
4  To  come  together  by  chance. 
EN  CO  0  NTERBR.  «.    [from  eeeewier.] 

i  Opponent;  antagonist t  enemy. 
9  One  that  loves  to  accost  others.  SAofcespeore. 
To  ENCOURAGE,  e.  a.    (encoararer,  Fr.] 
1  To  animate  ;  to  incite  to  any  thing.  Ptalmt. 
t  To  give  courage  to ;  to  support  the  spirits ;  to 
embolden.  Ckarlet 
9  To  raise  confidence;  to  make  confident.  Locke. 
ENCOURAGEMENT,  s.   [from  ewtwaroge.] 
I  Incitement  to  any  action  or  pracUce  ;\ ncjn - 

%  Ferour;  countenance » 

•19 


«  To  destroy  »  to  put  to 
To  END,  e.  a. 

I  To  come  to  an  end  \ \  to 

9  To  terminate  ;  to 

9  To  cease «  to  fail. 
To  EN  DA'M  AGE,  v.  a.  [from 

chief;  to  harm. 
To  ENDA'NGER.  v.  *•    [from  danger.] 

I  To  put  into  hazard ;  to  bring  into  peril. 


Fairfax. 


.]  To  mis- 


IVoktt 


fl  To  incur  the  danger  of ;  to  hazard. 
To  ENDE'AR,  a.  a.  [from  dear.]  To  t 

ut  make  beloved. 
EN  DE'ARMENT,  s.   (from  «<^  J  . 

1  The  cause  of  love  j  means  by  which  any  thing 

i        Ha*   rrci  ihi/TtVXOfl • 

4  The  state  of  being  endeared ;  the  state  of  being 
loved  Sour A. 

ENDEAVOUR,!,  [devoir,  Fr.]  Uhour  directed 
to  some  certain  end.  .  Tumm7J 

To  EN  DE'AVOUR,  e.  a.  To! 

To,E>IDB'AVOUR, 


ENDE'AVOUREB,  s.  ffrom 
who  labours  to  a  certain  end. 
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ENE 


A  plain  figure  of 


ENDE'CAGON,  i.  [.ri,.*^.] 

eleven  sides  and  angles. 
EN  DENIAL,  I  a-  [Ms***.]  Peculiar  to  a  coon- 
ENDE'M  ICAL.  }  try  ,  u«d  of  any  disease  that 
EN DE' MICK,   J    affects   several    people  to- 

gether  in  the  tame  country,  proceeding  from 

aome  cause  peculiar  to  the  country  where  it 

reigns.  Qatnry. 
To  EN  DENIZE,  v.  a.  [from  droita*.]   To  make 

free  ;  to  enfranchise.  Camde-n. 
To  EN  Dl'CT,  i  Ff, 
To  ENDITE,  T'  ■*    Vmm»  "'i 
1  To  charge  any  man  by  a  written  accusation 

before  a  court  of  justice:  as,  he  vat  endited 

for  felony* 

8  T"  draw  up ;  to  compose  ,  to  write.  Cay. 
To  EN  MI'TE,  e. »:.  To  compose.  Waiter. 
EN  DI'CTMENT,  \i.  [from  tmdiu.]  A  bill  or 
ENDITEMENT,  >   declaration  made  in  form 

of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hooker. 

E'N  DIVE,  t.    [natoe,  Fr.  inCvfcum,  Ut.]  An 
herb;  auccory.  Mortimer. 
E'NDLESS.  a.    [from  end.  1 
I  Without  end  i  without  conclusion,  or  termin- 
at  ion.  t'ope. 
ft  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent.  TiUot*o*. 

3  Infl-ite  in  duration  ;  perpetual.  Hooker. 

4  Incessant  •,  continual.  tope. 
E'NM.ESSLY.  ad.    [from  endless.] 

I  Incessantly  \  perpetually.        Decay  of  Piety. 
ft  Withoni  termination  of  length. 
E'N  0  LESS  NESS.  s.    [  from  endless.] 
I  Perpetuity  ;  endless  duration, 
ft  The  quality  of  being  round  without  an  end. 

Donne. 

ENDLONG,  ad.    [from  end  and  long.)    Iu  a 
siraitht  line.  Dry  den. 

E'N  DMOST,  a.  [from  end  and  most.]  Remotest ; 
furthest  i  at  the  further  end. 

To  ENDORSE,  o.  «.    [radosser,  Fr.) 
I  To  register  ou  the  back  of  a  writing  ,  to  super 
scribe. 

9  To  rover  on  the  back. 
ENDORSEMENT,  *.    [from  endorse.! 

I  Superscription  ;  writing  on  the  hack, 
v  Ratification. 

To  EN  DOW,  r.  a.   [tndoto,  Lat.] 
1  To  enrich  with  a  portion.  Exodiu. 
8  To  supply  with  any  external  goodi.  Mdduo*. 

5  To  enncli  with  any  excellence.  Swift. 

4  To  be  the  fortune  of  any  one.  Shakespeare. 
ENDOWMENT,  $.    [from  endow.] 

•  Wealth  hot  owed  to  any  person  or  use. 

8  The  bestowing  or  assuring  a  dower  .  the  setting 
forth  or  severing  a  sufficient  portion  for  per- 
petual maintenance.  Dryden. 

5  Gifts  of  nature.  Additon. 
To  ENDU'E.  *.  «.  [indue,  Ut.]   To  supply  with 

mental  excellences.  Common  Prayer 

FN  IH   N  ANCE,  s.    [from  endnre.J 
1  Continuance;  lastingness. 
ft  Delay;  procrastination.  Si 
T»  Bh  DL'RB,  ».  a.    [end-rer,  Fr.)  To  bear ;  to 
under  en;  to  sustain  ;  to  support.  Temple. 
ToENDD'RE,o.a. 
l  To  last ;  to  remain  ;  to  continue 
ft  To  brook  |  to  bear ;  to  admit. 
ENDL'RER,  t.    [from  osdart.J 
I  One  that  can  bear  or  endure;  sustaine 

ferer. 
1  Continuer ;  taster. 
E'N  D  WISE,  ad.  [from  end  and  wise.]    Erectly  ; 

uprightly  ;  on  end.  Kay. 
To  E'NECATE,  r.  a.   [eaeco,  Ut.]   To  kill ;  to 

destroy.  , 
E'NBMY.i.    [ewnem..  Fr.] 
1  A  publkk  foe. 

ft  A  private  opponent ;  an  antagonist. 

3  Any  one  who  regards  another  with  malevo- 
lence ,  not  a  friend. 

4  One  that  dislikes. 
3  (In  theology.)  The  fiend  ;  the  devil. 

ENERGETICAL,*  I  ,, 
ENERGE'TICK,     J0'   C*»W«s*  ] 

ftlft 


Locke. 


tr ;  suf- 
Sperurr. 


ENG 

t  Forcible (  active;  vigorous;  efficacious. 
9  Operative ;  active ;  working ;  not  at  rest. 

EN  ERGETICALLY,*  ad.  Forcibly ; 

strongly. 
E'NERGY,  f.  [s'^pysKs.] 
I  F  wer  not  exerted  in  a< 

8  Foice  ;  efficacy  ;  influence.  Smalndge. 

9  Faculty  ;  operation.  Bentley. 
4  Strength  of  expression  ;  force  of  signification. 

To  E'NERVATE,  •.  a.  [menu,  Ut.]  To  weaken  > 
to  deprive  of  force.  Bacon. 

EN  LRVATION,  s.    [from  eneree.] 
I  The  act  of  weakening :  emasculation. 

8  The  state  of  being  weakened;  effeminacy. 

To  ENE' RYE,  v.  a.    [enerro,  Ut.]   To  weaken  ; 
to  break  the  force  of :  to  crush.  Dig  by. 

To  ENFA'MISH,  e.a.  [from /amis*.]  To  starve; 
to  famish. 

To  ENFE'EBLE,  r.  a,  [from/ee6ie.]  To  weaken; 

to  enervate.  I  ay  lor. 

To  ENFE>OFF,  t>.  a.    [frofamnium,  low  Ut.] 

To  invest  with  any  dignities  or  possessions » 

i  law  term. 


EN  FF/OFFM  ENT,  i .    [from  enfeoff.} 
I  The  act  of  enfeoffing. 

8  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  invest, 
ed  with  tMusessions. 

To  EN  FF7TTER,  v.  u.  To  bind  in  fetters ;  to  en- 
chain :  cot  in  use.  Skakespear*. 

Eh Fl LA4 DE,  s.    [Fr.1   A  strait  passage. 

To  ENFILA'DE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  pierce 
in  a  right  line. 

ENFl'LE.**.   (In  fortifications.)  The  curtain, 
or  rampart.  A$k. 

To  ENFI'RE,  v.  a.   [from/re.]   To  Are;  to  set 
on  fire;  to  kindle:  obsolete. 

ToENFQJ|tCE,*.a.    fjbreee,  Fr. 
t  To  give  strength  to;  toi 
rate. 

9  To  make  or  gain  by  force. 

3  To  put  in  act  by  violence. 

4  To  instigate  ,  to  provoke  ,  to  urge  on  ,  to  ani- 


Domes. 


>  To  urge  with  energy. 
8  To  compel ;  to  constrain. 
7  To  press  with  a  charge. 
To  ENFORCE,  r.  n.   To  prove;  to  evince  i  to 
show  beyond  contradiction.  Hooker. 
ENFO'RCE,s.  [from/oree.]    Power ;  strength  « 
not  used.  Milton. 
ENFORCEDLY,  ad.    [from  enforce  ]    By  vio- 
lence; not  voluntarily;  not  spontaneously; 
not  by  choice.  SAaA 


ENFORCEMENT,  i.    [from  enforce.) 
I  An  act  of  violence;  compulsion;  force  offered. 

Ralexgk. 

;  that  which  gives  force  to  a  law. 


s  Motive  of  conviction  ;  urgent  evidence.  Ham. 
4  Pressing  exigence.  Shakeepeare.  ' 

ENFORCER,  s.    [from  enforce.]    Com  poller; 

one  who  effects  by  violence.  Hammond. 
ENFOULDRED,  o.    [/cadre,  Fr.]    Mixed  with 
lightning:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
To  EN FRA'NCH  1SE,  v.  a.  [from/roneauw.] 
I  To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

Darin. 

9  To  set  free  from  slavery.  Temple. 

3  To  free  or  release  from  custody.  Shaketpevn. 

4  To  denizen ;  to  ondenisen.  IVatU. 
ENFRANCHISEMENT,  s.    [from  es/raacAtsc] 

I  Investiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  denlxen. 

CaweU. 

9  Release  from  prison  or  from  slavery. 
ENPKOZKN,  part,   [from  frozen.]  Congealed 
with  cold.  Spenser. 
To  ENGA'GE.  r.  a.   [engager,  Fr.] 

I  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor.  Shak. 

8  To  impawn  ;  to  stake. 

9  To  enlist ;  to  bring  into  a  party. 
4  To  embark  in  an  affair ;  to  enter  in  an 

taking.  Dig  by. 

sTounite;  toattach;  to  make  adherent. 
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l  To  seise  by  the  attention. 

•  T<-»  employ  ;  to  hold  in  business. 
10  To  encounter  ;  to  fight. 
To  PNGA'GE,  v.  a. 

I  To  cmAict ;  In  fight. 

I  T«  embark  in  any  business  ; 
party. 

ENGAGEMENT,  t.  [< 
I  The  art  of  engaging, 

liable  to  debt. 
9  Obligation  by  contract. 
J  Adherence  to  a  party  or 


contract. 
Atterbury. 


Drylen. 
I  ope. 


Clarendon. 
to  enlist  in  any 

Pryden. 

or  making 


4  Employment  of  th«  attention. 
;  Tight ;  conflict ;  battle. 
SOblhxation;  motive. 
7o  ENGA'OL,  v.  m.    [from  gaol.] 
tn  ennflne. 


To  protect 


To  ENGA'RRISON,  r.  a. 
rison. 

To  ENGE'N  DER,  v.  4.  [ewfenrfrer, 
I  To  beg ct  between  different 
9  To  produce  •,  to  form. 

3  To  excite  i  to  caaae ; 

4  To  bting  forth. 
To  ENGE'N  DER.  v.  a. 

durcd. 

E'NCINE.a.  [ear4a.Fr.] 
I  Any    mechanical  complication, 
l  and  parta  coi 


1  """'"W 

Roger*. 

Dry  dm. 

HumthonU. 

To  imprison  i 
Shmketpemrt. 


by  a  gar- 
Ho*<l. 

Sidney. 

Shakespeare. 
A  d>li  ton. 
Prior. 
}  to  be  pro- 
Dryden. 


in 


which 
to 


9  A  military- 


fair/ox. 
RaUifk. 
burning; 
Drydm. 

5  Any  mean*  used  to  an  effect.  Duppa. 

6  An  agent  for  another.  Daniel. 
ENGINE' ER,  ».  [tngenttmr,  Fr]    One  who  man 

ages  engines-,  one  who  directs  the  artillery  of 
an  army.  &AaJrr*peare. 
E'NGINERY,  $.    [from  enfiM.] 
I  The  act  of  managing  artillery.  Milton. 
S  Engine*  of  war  ;  artillery.  Milton. 
To  ENGl'RD,  a.  a.    [from gird.]   To  encircle; 

to  surround ■  Shake$peare. 
E'NGLE,  f.    A  gull ;  a  put ;  a  bubble.  Shak. 
ENGLISH,  a.     [oaf!*,.  Sax.]     Belonging  to 
England.  Skukeiiteare. 
To  E  NGLISH,  ».  a.  To  translate  into  Eneiiah. 

brown. 

To  ENOLUT,  c.  a.    [eaflofeiir,  Fr.] 
I  To  swallow  up. 
9  To  glut :  to  pamper. 
To  EN  GORE,  t.  a.  [from  govt.]   To  pierce ;  to 

pnek  -.  not  used.  Spenter. 
To  ENGORGE,  a.  a.  [ferfer,  Fr.]   To  swallow } 

to  devour;  to  gorge.  Spmter. 
To  ENGORGE,  r.  n.  To  feed  with  eagerness  and 

voracity.  Aft  Item. 

To  ENGRA'IL,  a.  a.    [greU,  I  f. J   To  indent  in 

curve  lines.  Chapman. 
To  E NORA' IN,  r.  a.  [from  grata.]  To  die  deep ; 

to  die  in  grain.  Spcrurr. 
ToENGRA'PPLR,  a.  a.    [from  grapple 7\  To 

close  with  ;  lo  contend  with  hold  on  each  other. 

Darnel. 

r.  f         v  lP,a.  o.  [from  from.]  To  sei ae ;  to 


] 


hold  fast  in  tt 
To  ENGRA'VE,  a.  a.  pret.  engrared;  part,  past 
engrared,  or  engr*  •  etu    [^raeer ,  Fr. 

f^mTrk^oot 

3  To  imprest  deeply  ;  to  imprint.  Locke. 

4  (From  grare.)  To  bury }  to  inter.  Spenter. 
ENGRA'VER,  ».    [from  esyrece.]  A  cutter  in 

stone  or  other  matter.  Halt. 
ENGRA'VING,*  :   The  work  of  an  engraver; 

the  picture  or  mark  engraved.  Aik. 
To  ENGRI'EVE.  v.  c~  To  pain;  to  vex. 
To  EN  G  ROSS,  r .  a.    [grosser,  Fr.) 
t  To  thicken  ;  to  m*ke  thick.  Spenter. 
I  Ta  Increaserm  bulk.  rVotto*. 
«I7 


3  To  fatten  ;  to  plump  up.  Shakrtprare. 

4  To  seize  in  the  gross.  Shaketpeare. 

5  To  purchase  the  wheie  of  any  comt 
the  sake  of  selling  at  a  high  price. 

6  To  ropy  in  a  large  band.  Pope. 

engrou.)    He  that  pur- 

ENGROSSMENT,  f.  [from  r»uroai  ]  Appropri- 
ation of  things  in  the  gross ;  exorbitant  acqui- 
sition. Swift. 
To  KNGUA'RD,  v.  a.  [from  rum.]  To 

to  defend  :  not  used. 
To  ENHA'NCE.  *  e.    [Aaasser,  Fr.] 
I  To  lifi  uu  ;  to  raise  on  high. 
9  To  raise  ;  to  advance  in  price 
3  To  raise  in 


ENGROSSER,  s.  [from 
chasev  large  quantities 
sell  N  at  a  high  price 


4  To  aggravate. 
EN  HA^N CEM  ENT,  s.  [from 


I  Augmentation  of  value.  Bacon. 
9  Aggravation  of  ill.  Got.  of  the  Tongue. 

ENI'GMA,  $.   [onigma,  Lat.]    A  rtddie  ;  an  ob- 
•cute  question  ;  a  position  expressed  in  remote 
and  ambiguous  terms.  Pope. 
ENIGMATIC,*     I        rfrmn  1 
ENIGMATICAL  f*'    [from  "«**■•■•] 
I  Obscure;  ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed. 

Broicr. . 

9  Cloudy  ;  obscurely  conceived  or  apprrh ended. 

ilummond. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  od.  [from  enigma.]  In  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in 
their  familiar  acceptation  imply.  Brxncn 
ENI'GM ATIST,  s.  [from  enigma.)  One  who 
deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters  ;  a 
maker  of  riddles.  AMito*. 
To  ENJOIN,  v. a.    [enjoimlre.  Pr.]    To  direct; 

to  order  •,  to  prrsenbe.  Txllotton. 
EN  JOINER,  «.   One  who  gives  injunction!. 
ENJOIN MENT,  s.   [from  enjoin.}  pirection; 

command.  l< 
To  ENJCHY,  t.  a.    {jomtr,  eajoaer,  Fr-] 
l  To  feel  ur  perceive  with  pleasure.  Addieon 
3  To  obtain  possession  or  fruition  of.  Milton. 
3  To  please;  to  gladden;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  de- 
light. Mart. 
To  ENJOT,  v.  n.    To  live  in  happiness.  Milton. 
FNJOYER,  t.   One  that  has  fruition. 
ENJOYMENT,  s.    Happiness;  fruition.  Tdlat. 
To  ENKI'NDLE,  v.  a.    [Imm  kindle.) 
I  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  inflame.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  rouse  passions.  .SAaAceipewre. 
3  To  indie  to  any  act  or  hope.  Shakespeare. 
To  EN  LA'RGE,  *■•  a.    [eior^r,  Fr.] 
I  To  make  greater  in  quantity  or  appearance. 


Pope. 

£5.. 


9  To  increase  in 

3  To  increase  bv  rep'r 

4  To  dilate  ;  to  expand.  1  CormtAujiti  . 
i  To  set  free  from  limitation.  Shaketjxare . 

0  To  extend  to  more  purposes  or  uses.  Hooker. 
7  To  amplify  i  to  aggrandize.  luxkt. 
•  To  release  from  confine mt nt.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  diffuse  by  eloquence.  ClnrenJou. 

To  EN  LA'RGE,  a.  a.   To  expatiate;  to  speak  in 
many  words.  Clarendon. 
ENLARGEMENT,  t.    (from  enlarge  ] 

1  Increase;  augmentation;  further  extension. 

Hayward . 

9  Release  from 'confinement.  Shake^>eare. 

3  Magnifying  represcnt.it  n»n.  t'ope 

4  Expatiating  speech ;  copious  di*cour«c.  C/ur. 
ENLA'KUER,  s.    [from  enlarge.]  Arm.linrr. 
To  BNLl'tiHT.  a.  a.    [from  light.)    To  illumi- 
nate ;  to  supply  with  light.  Pope. 

To  ENLI'GHTEN,  e.  a.    i  tr„m  light.) 
I  T-»  illuminate;  to  supply  with  light. 
9  To  instruct ;  to  furnish  witd  increase 
ledge. 

3  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  gladden. 
ENLI'GHTENER,  s.    [from  tnhghtrn.) 
I  Illuminator  ;  wne  that  give*  a  light, 
a  Instructor. 

To  ENLI'NK,  a.  a.    [from  link  )    To  chai 

to  bind.  Shaki 
To  ENLI'VEN,  e.  a.   [from  life,  her.] 


Mtlto* 


to; 
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f  To  make  vigorous  or  active.  Sw\ft. 
9  To  make  sprightly  or  vivacious. 

4  To  make  jay  or  cheerful  in  appearance. 
BNLl'VENER,  i.   That  which  animates;  that 

which  invigorate*.  Dry  dm. 

To  ENLU'M  INK,  *.  a.  [rnJumiaer,  Fr.]    To  illo- 
minej  to  illuminate  :  not  in  use.  Sptmer. 
E'N  M ITY,  a.  [from  raeaiy.] 
I  Unfriendly  disposition ;   malevolence  ;  aver* 
•ion.  Locke. 
«  Contrariety  of  inte  eata  or  inclinations >  mutual 
malignity. 

5  State  of  opposition. 
4  Malice;  mischievous  attempts. 

7b  ENMA'RBLE,  a.  a.  [from  marble.]  To  turn 
to  marble  :  obsolete.  Spenter. 

To  ENME'SH,  r.  o.  [from  *>«*.]  To  net ;  to 
entangle  -,  to  entrap. 

E'Nneagon,  s.  [<*•» 

angles. 

ENNEATIC.E,*        t**an-]    Fnneancnl  day,  is 
ENNEATICAL,  J     e*ery  ninth  day  of  a  sick- 
ness t  and  enneatieoJ  year,  every  ninth  year 
of  one's  life. 
To  ENNOBLE,  v.  a.  [ewsoWir,  Pr.1 
1  To  raise  from  commonalty  to  nobility. 

Shakerpeare. 

8  To  dignify ;  to  aggrandise  ;  to  exalt ,  to  raise. 

SemtA. 

9  To  elevate  j  to  magnify.  ,  Waiter. 
4  To  make  famous  or  illui 

ENNOBLEMENT,  «• 

l  The  act  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

C  Exaltation  ;  elevation  ;  dignity. 
ENNU'I,*  a.  [Fr.]  The 
neat. 

F.N 0 DA' HON,  i.  [eaoaasw.  Lei.] 

1  The  act  of  untying  a  knot. 

2  Solution  of  a  difficulty. 
ENORMITY. 


corruption. 
Hooker. 


Graf. 


ENORMITY,*,  [from  normemt.) 
I  Deviation  from  rule ;  irregularity. 
«  Deviation  from  right}  depravity; 


Newton. 
Skaketpeare. 


5  Atrocious  crime ;  villainy. 
ENORMOUS,  a.  £a©ra»u,kLat.] 

1  Irregular ,  oat  of  rata. 

«  Disordered ;  confused. 

9  Wicked  beyond  the  comn 

4  Exceeding  in  bulk  the  cot 
ENORMOUSLY,  ad.  [from 

ENORMOUSNESS,  s, 
M  ««b.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ENOUGH,  a.  [genoh.  Sax.]  In  a  sufficient 


or  excel. 

Trmplt. 

or  facul- 

Bacon. 


sure; 
ENOUGH.  «. 
I  Something 

Mace* 
S  Something 

ties. 
ENOUGH,  ad. 
I  In  a  sufficient  degree j  in  a  degree  that  gives 

satisfaction, 
t  It  notea  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  positive 

degree :  aa,  / am  rradp  enough  to  quarrel , 

is,  I  am  rather  quarrelsome  than  peaces LI 

I  An  exclamation  noting  falneaa  or  satiety 

ENOW.  The  plural  of  esoaga.  A^uffi'dent 
number.  Hooker. 

EN  PA'SSANT,a4.  [Pr.]   By  the  way. 

To  ENRa'GE.  r.o.  [ewragtr,  Fr.]  To  Irritate) 
to  make  furious.  Walth. 

7b  ENRA'NGE,  a.  a.  [from  rouge.]  To  place  re- 
gularly i  to  put  in  order.  Spenser. 

To  ENR  A' N  K.  a.  a.  [from  rank.]  To  piece  in 
orderly  ranks.  Skaketpeare. 

To  ENRA'PT,  v.  a.  [from  rapt.]   To  throw  into 


re  EN  RA'PTURE,  a.  a.  (from  rejstare.J  To 

transport  with  pleasure. 
Te  ENRA'VISH.  p.  a.  [fro.  rerfak.]    To  throw 


ENRA'VISHMENT,  s.  [from  emrtwu*.] 
of  delight.  ( 
To  ENRI'CH,  a.  a-  {mthekir.  Fr.] 

I  To  make  wealthy  t  to  make  opulent.  Skmk. 

*  To  fertilize;  to  make  fruitful.  Black-more. 

9  To  store  |  to  supply  with  augmentation  of  ac 

thing  desirable. 
ENRI  CHMENT,  i.  [from  tunc*.] 

I  Augmention  of  wealth. 

i  Amplification  ;  improvement  by  addition. 


To  ENRl'DGE,  v.  a.   To  form  with  longitudinal 
protuberances  or  ridges.  Shakespeare. 
To  ENRl'NG.  v.  a.  [from  nag.]  To  bind  round  j 
to  encircle.  Skakespearr. 
To  ENRI'PEN,  r.o.  To  ripen  j  to  mature ;  to 


To  ENRO'I 


r  DH|  v. 

bring  to  perfection 
'BE,  v.  a. 
to  clothe. 


[from  roae.]    To  dress } 


To  ENROLL,  a. a.  [enriUr,  Fr.] 
I  To  insert  in  a  roll  or  register. 
4  To  record  ,  to  leave  in 


9  To  involve ;  to  inwra 
EN  ROLLER,  «.  He 

g  liters. 


ENROLMENT,  *.  [iromeWi.]  Register ;  writ- 
ing in  which  any  thing  is  recorded.  Darin. 
7b  ENROOT,  a.  «.  To  fix  by  the  roots ;  to  im- 
plant deep.  Skakrrpeare. 
To  ENROUND.  a.  a.  [from  i 
to  surround  ;  to  enclose. 

ens,  t.  rut.] 

1  Any  being  or  existence. 

2  (In  chyrnistiy.)    Some  thing*  that  are  pre- 
tended to  contain  all  the  qualities  of  the  in- 


.]  To  environ  •, 


gredients  in  a  little  I 
ENSA'MPLE,  «.    [mrwuno,  Ital.] 

pattern  ;  subject  of  imitation. 
To  ENSA'MPLE,  v.  a.  [from  the  i 

emplify  ;  to  give  as  a  copy. 
To  ENSA'NGUINE,  a.  a.   [simrsii,  Let.] 

smear  with  gore;  to  suffuse  with  blood. 
To  ENSCHE'DULE,  a.  a.  To  insert  in  a  schedule 

or  writing.  Skaketpeare. 
To  ENSCONCE,  a.  «.  To  cover  aa  with  a  fort  j 

to  secure.  Shakespeare. 
To  EN  SEAM,  a. «.  [from  areas.]  To  sew  up ;  to 

enclose  by  a  seam.  Camden. 
To  ENSE'AR,  a.  a.  [from  sear.]    To  cauterise  » 

to  staunch  or  stop  with  fire.  Skaketpeare. 
To  BNSH  1'ELD,  a.  a.  [from  skiaid.]  To  cover, 


To  ENSHRI  NE,  a.  a.   To  enclose  in  a  chest  or 
cabinet ;  to  preserve  as  a  thing  sacred.  Tate. 
E'NSIFORM.  a.  [eart/ormts,  Lat.]    Having  the 

shape  of  a  sword. 
E>NSIGN,  «.  [enteir*,  Fr.] 
I  The  flag  or  standard  of  a  regiment.  Shak. 
9.  Any  signal  to  assemble. 
9  Radge  i  mark  of  distinction. 
4  The  officer  of  foot  who  carries  the  flag. 
E'N  SIGN  BEARER,  *.   He  that  carries  the  flag  | 
the  ensign.  Sidney. 
To  ENSLA'VB,  v.  a.  [from  Ware.] 
I  To  reduce  to  servitude;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

MUtom. 

8  To  make  over  to  another  as  his  slave  or  I 
man. 

ENSLA'VEMENT.s.  [from  easte**.] 

of  servitude  t  slavery. 
ENSLA'VER,  «.  [from  eailare]     He  that  re* 
duces  others  to  servitude.  Swift. 
ToENSNA'RE,*  a.  a.     To  entrap.     See  I*. 

SNARE  Mascm. 
To  ENSU'E,  a.  a.  [earaiere,  Fr.]  To  follow  i  to 
purine-  Daviet. 
To  ENSOE,  a. ». 
I  To  follow  as  a  consequence  to  premises.  Hock. 
1  To  succeed  in  a  train  of  events,  or  course  of 
time.  Skaketpeare. 
ENSU'RANCE.  t.  [from  ensure  ] 
I  Exemption  from  hazard,  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum. 
9,  The  sum  paid  for  security. 
ENSU'RANCER,  t.  [from  eswaroace.1  He  who 
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certain }  to  secure. 

Swift. 
-  by  paying 

_    of  being  reim- 

bomd'for  miscarriage. 
•  To  promise  reimbursement  of  any  miscar- 
riage for  a  certain  reward  ttipulated.    V  Ettr. 
ENSO'RER,      [from  ensare.]    One  who  make* 

contracts  of  ensuraoce. 
ENT  VBLATU  BE.  \».  [from  tabU.]  The  archi- 
ENTA'BLEMENT, )     trave.  friexe,  and  cornice 
of  a  pillar.  „        .„        _  J*"™- 

ENTA'IL,  t.  (from  the  Fr.  entmUe,  cut.] 
i  The  estate  entailed  or  settled,  with  - 

the  role  of  Its  descent, 
t  The  role  of  descent  settled  for  any 

1  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  estate  so  that 
cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent 


or  thi 
TitLoiion. 


i  to 


I  To  cat :    _  _ 

To  ENTA'ME,  v.  a.  [from  fame.]  To 

subjugate. 
To  ENTANGLE,  t.  a. 
I  To  inwmp  or  e 

easily  eztricaMe. 
•  To  lose  in  multiplied 

3  To  twist,  or  confuse. 

4  To  involve  in  difficulties ;  ta  embarTass  ;  to 

Ctoreedaa. 

Hajward. 
s  or  artful 
Matthew. 

7  Todistrect  with  variety  of  cam.  Timothy. 

8  To  multiply  the  intricaciea  or  difficulties  of  a 
wort.  Shakespeare. 

ENTANGLEMENT,*,  [from  entangle.] 

5  involntlon  of  any  thing  intneate  or  adhe^j. 

E\ff?i"ol^Pa!ri[fto«  caiengk.]    One  that 
entangles. 

To  E'NTER,  f.  a.  [enrrer,  Fr.]  -.. 
I  To  to  or  come  into  any  place.  *«ereary. 
ft  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  or  society  . 

Locke. 

3  To  introduce  or  admit  Into  any  eogjrt^ 

4  To  set  down  in  writing.  Grawnt. 
To  E'NTER,  a.  a. 

I  To  come  in ;  to  go  in.  „    *  , 

tTo  penetrate  mentally ;  to  make  ■■■■>> 
entrance. 

3  To  engage  in . 

4  To  be  initiated  in. 
ENTERDE'AL,  *.  [eaire  and  deal.)  Reciprocal 

tram  an  ions:  obeoft*e.  Hubb*rf$  Tale. 

E'NTERING,  i.   Entrance  ;  passage  into  •  place. 

itaxah. 

To  ENTERLA'CE,  a.  a.  [earrelaaier,  FrJ  To 
Intermix ;  to  Interweave,  •*  •  Sidney. 

ENTEBOCE'LE,  ».  [eatemeie,  Let.]  A  rupture 
from  the  bowels  pressing  through  or  dilating 
the  peritonseom,  so  as  to  fall  down  into  the 


one 


Locke. 
Adduon. 
tieoretct. 


l  To  undertake  ;  to  attempt j to  i 

«  To  receive  i  to  entertain. 
E'NTERPRISEH,  «.   A  man  of 
who  undertakes  great  things. 
Tb  EN  TERTA'IN  a.  a.  [eatretensr,  Fr.] 

I  To  converse  with  ,  to  talk  \ 

a  To  treat  at  the  table. 

3  To  receive  hospitably. 

4  To  keep  in  one's  service  oi 

5  To  footer  ia  the  mind. 

6  To  please  j  to  amuse  ;  to  divert. 

7  To  admit  with  satisfaction. 
ENTERTA'INER.  i.  [from  entertain.] 

I  He  that  keeps  others  in  his  service.  Bacon. 

a  He  that  trcata  others  at  his'  table.  Sasasndge. 

3  He  t pleases,  diverts,  or  amuses. 
ENTERTAININGLY,*  ad.    In  a  pleasing  man- 

ner  {agreeably. 
ENTERTAINMENT,  «.  [from  ealerteta.] 

I  Conversation. 

t  Treatment  at  table  ;  convivial  provi 


3  Hospitable  reception 
J  The  atsjta  If 


Tilloteon. 
as  soldiers  or  ser- 


ENTEROWHALOS,        [ivrsfsv  and  cfMpaXX-] 

Ao  umbilical  or  naval  rupture. 
ENTERPA'RLANCE,  •.  [eatfe  and  purler,  Fr.] 
Farley  :  mutual  talk  i  conference.  Harvard. 
ENTERPLE/ AD, •  s.  (In  law,  entreplaxder,  Fr.] 
To  discuss  a  point  incidentally  railing  out  be- 
fore  the  principal  cause  is  determined. 
ENTERPLE' A  DER,  ».  [rafre  and  plead.]  The  dis- 
cussing of  a  point  incidentally  falling  out,  be- 
fore the  principal  cause  can  take  end.  Cowley. 
r       -1SE,  ».  [entrepriee,  Fr.]    An  under- 
-1 }  an  arduous  attempt. 


Dry  den. 

Ta  ENTERPRISE,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

S19 


:ly^m- 


0 

7  Amusement) 

8  Dramatic  performance  ;  the  lower  i 
ENTERTl'SSUBD,  a.  [eatre  and  cistse.] 

woven  or  intermix* 
substances. 

ENTHE'AL,*  !*•[•>  ,n»  *nd  e**  000  1 

ENTHEA'STICAL,*  V    Inspired}   divinely  ia- 

E»NTHEATED,*     )  spired. 
7b  ENTHRONE,  v.  a.  [from  throne/l 

I  To  place  on  a  regal  seat.  Shakesptare. 

«  To  invest  with  sovereign  authority.  Jolijfe. 
ENTHU'SIASM.s.  (sySowewsM*.]  , 

l  A  vain  belief  of  private  revelation ;  a  vain 
confidence  of  divine  favour. 

«  Heat  of  imagination  '^^^fj^ 

ENTHU'SIAST,  f.  [sWuPif.l 

1  One  who  vainly  imagines  a  private  revelation; 
one  who  has  a  vain  confidence  of  his  inter- 
course with  God.  Locke. 

a  One  of  a  hot  imagination,  or  violent  P*»,'fn*- 

3  One  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas.  Dryd. 
FNTHUSI  A'STICAL,  1  TmiouruMeuMeA 
ENTHUSIA'STICK,   J  *•  l»**""a*w*  J 
I  Persuaded  of  some  communication  with  the 
Deity.  Calamy. 
a  Vehemently  hot  in  any  cause. 
3  Elevated  in  fancy  ;  exalted  in  idea. 
ENTHUSIASTIC  ALLY,*  ad.   In  an  anthusias- 
tical  manner;  after  the  manner  of  an  'n"1"* 
siastic.  . 
E'NTHYMEME,  •.  [Jv#Vn>u«.]     An  argument 
consisting  only  of  an  antecedent  and  conse- 
quential  proposition.  Brown. 
ToENTI'CB,  ».  a.  To  allure;  to  attracts  to 
draw  by  blandishment  or  hopes.  Atcham. 
ENTI'CEMENT,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  al- 
luring  to  ill.  ,     „  **,c**r* 

1  The  means  by  which  one  U  allured  to  ill ; 

lurcment ;  blandishment.  *•? 
ENTI'CER,  s.   One  that  allures  to  ill. 
ENTI'CINGLY,  ad.   Charmingly  ;  In  a 

manner.  Aaunm. 


ENTl'EBTY,  f.  [eatier.  Fr.] 
ENTI'RE,  a.  [enrier,  Fr.] 


t  Whole ;  »n....«» 
f  Unbroken  ,  complete  in  it*  parts.  ^wioa. 

3  Full  j  complete,  compiuiog  all  reqatjite.  in 
itself.  Hook*. 

4  Sincere;  hearty.   

b  Firm  i  sure ;  solid  ;  flxed. 

6  Unmingled;  unallayed. 

7  Honest;  firmly  adherent ;  faithful. 

8  In  full  strength  ;  with  vigour 
power  unbroken. 

KNTI'RELY,  ad.  [from  eultre.] 
i  la  the  whole  j 
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ft  Completely ;  fully. 

9  With  Arm  adherence ;  faithfully. 
ENTI'RENESS,  f.  [from  entire.] 

I  Totality  .  completeness  ,  fulness. 

ft  Honesty  .  integrity. 
7b  ENTITLE,  a.  o.  [iatttalrr,  Fr.] 

I  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  or 
sp  pcllation. 

ft  To  give  a  title  or  discriminative 


EPH 


Milton. 
Spenser. 

BoyU. 


9  To  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  title. 
4  To  give  a  claim  to  any  thing. 
»  To  grant  any  thing  as  claimed  by  a  title 
E'NTITY,  s.  (t 


»,  low  Lat.] 
really  is  j  a  real 


ft  A  particular  species  of  being. 
To  ENTOML,  v.  o.  [from  toil.}   To  ensnaie-,  to 

entangle ;  to  bring  into  toils  or  nets.  Bacon. 
To  ENTO'.MB,  r.  a.  [from  tomt.]   To  put  into  a 

tomb.  Deuhatn. 
E'NTRAILS,  s.  without  a  singular,  [catroiMes. 

French.] 

1  The  intestines }  the  inward  parts ;  the  bowels ; 

the  guts.  Btn  Junto*. 

ft  The  internal  parts.  Locke. 
To  ENTRA'l  L,  v.  a.  To  mingle  ,  to  interweave ; 

to  diversify.  Spenser. 
E'NTRANCE,  s.  [entrae*,  Fr.] 
1  The  power  of  entering  into  a  place.  Skak. 
ft  The  act  of  entering.  SAakrspeerr. 
9  The  passage  by  which  a  place  is  entered; 

avenue.  Wotton. 

4  Initiation  ;  commencement.  '  Lock*. 

5  Intellectual  ingress;  knowledge.  Boron. 
•  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  office  or 

dignity.  Wayward. 

7  The  beginning  of  any  thing.  Hakewill. 
To  ENTRA'NCR,  v.  a.  [from  train*.) 

I  To  put  into  a  trance;  to  witlidraw  the  soul 
wholly  to  other  regions. 

Q  To  put  into  an  ecstacy.  Milton. 
"o  ENTRA'P,  v.  a.  [from  trap.] 

I  To  ensnare  ;  to  catch  in  a  trap.  Spenser. 

ft  To  involve  unexpectedly  In  difficulties  ;  to  en- 
tangle. 

9  To  take  advantage  of. 
To  ENTRE'AT,  a.  a.  [trailer,  Fr.] 

I  To  petition;  to  solicit ;  to  importune.  Gen. 

ft  To  prevail  upon  by  solicitation.  Rogert. 

9  To  treat,  or  use  well  or  ill.  Prior. 

4  To  entertain ;  to  amuse. 

5  To  entertain  ;  to  receive. 
To  ENTRE'AT,  a.  a. 

i  To  offer  a  treaty  or  compact, 
ft  To  treat ;  to  discourse. 
9  To  make  a  petition. 
ENTRE'ATANCB,  «.   Petition  ; 
citation. 

ENTRE'ATY, «.  [from entreat.]  Petition;  prayer; 

solicitation.  Skakctpeare 
EST R EM E'  TS,  s.  [Fr.]    Small  plates  set  he 

tween  the  main  dishes.  Mortimer. 
E'NTRY,  ••  [eatree,  Fr.] 
1  The  passage  by  which  any  one  enter*  a  house. 


Spenser. 

Mac. 
HakewiU. 
Skakespeare. 
ty  ;  soli' 
Fairfax 


ancc ;  ingress,  Addxson. 
if  possession  of  any  e*tate. 


ft  The  act  of  entrance ; 
9  The  act  of  taklm 
4  The  act  of  regi 
writing. 

To  ENU'BILATE,  a.  a.  [a  and  naWto,  Lat.]  To 

clear  from  clouds. 
To  EN  Li 'CLE  ATE,  e.  a.  [rnnsleo,  Lat.]  To  noise  ; 

to  clenr. 

To  ENVF/LOP,  v.  a.  [enrtlopper,  Fr.] 
I  To  inwrap ;  to  cover, 

a  To  hide  ;  to  snrround.  Pkilipt. 

9  To  line  ;  to  iover  on  the  inside.  Spenser. 
ENVELOPE,  *.  [Fr.]  A  wrapper;  an  outward 
rate  Swift. 
To  KNVE'NOM,  v.  a.  [from  tenem.] 

I  To  taint  with  poison ;  to  poison.  Milton. 

ft  To  make  odious.  Shoketpeare. 

9  To  cm  a  ee  Dry  dm . 

To  ENVE'RMEIL.*  ».  a.  [eerauii,  Fr]  To  colour 
as  with  vermillion. 


Shakttpeare. 


E'NVIABLE,  a.  [from  eney.]  Deserving  envy; 
such  as  may  excite  euvy.  Carew. 

E'NVIER,  s.  Xfrom  enry.]  One  that  envies  ano- 
ther :  maligner.  Clarendon. 

E'NVlOUS.n.  [from  eery.]  Infected  with  envy. 

Proverb*. 

PIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  ewrtons.]   With  envy ; 
with  malignity;  with  III  will.  Dnppa. 
To  ENVI'RON,  a.  a.  [envxronner,  Fr.] 
l  To  surround  ;  to  encompass.  KnolUs. 
ft  To  involve ;  to  envelop. 
9  To  surround  in  a  ' 

to  hem  in. 
•4  To  enclose  ;  to  invest. 
ENVl'RONS.  s.  [environs,  Fr.] 
hood,  or  neighbours 
country. 

To  ENU'MERATE,  v.  a.  [ommero,  Latin.]  To 
reckon  up  singly  ,  to  count  over  distinctly  .  to 
number.  Hake. 

ENUMERATION,  s.  [numeratio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  numberingor  counting  over. 

To  ENU'NCIATE,  a.  a.  [ennnrio,  Lat.] 
dare ;  to  proclaim. 

ENUNCIATION,  •.  [rntincuitio,  Lat.] 
I  Declaration;  publick  attestation, 
ft  Intelligence ;  information. 

ENU'NCIATIVE,a.  [from  ei 
tive ;  expressive. 

EN  U'N  C I  AT  I VELY,  ad.  Declaratively 

E'NVOY,  s.  [mvoye.  Fr.] 
l  A  publick  minister  sent  from  one 


ng  places  round  about  the 


Sprat. 
To  dc. 


Taylor. 
Hale. 
Dcclara. 


ft  A  publick  messenger,  in  dignity  below  an  am  - 
bass  ad  or. 

9  A  messenger  Blackmare. 
To  E'NVY,  e.o.  [mrier,  Fr.1 
l  To  hate  another  for  excellence,  happiness,  or 
success.  CoMter. 
ft  To  grieve  at  any  qualities  af  excellence  In 
another.  Swift. 
9  To  grudge  ;  to  impart  unwillingly.  I/ryrfew. 
To  E'NVY,  a.  n.   To  feel  envy  ;  to  feel  uain  at 
the  sight  of  excellence  or  felicity.  Taylor. 
E'NVY,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Pain  felt  and  malignity  conceived  at  the  sight 

of  excellence  or  happiness.  Po 
ft  Rivalry  ;  competition. 


pule, 
[froa 


9  Malice ,  malignity. 
4  Public  odium  ;  III  re 

To  EN  WHE'EL,  a.  a. 
pass ;  to  encircle. 

To  EN  WO*  MB,  a.  a.  [from  *»»6.] 
I  To  make  pregnant. 
9  To  bury  .  to  hide. 

EO<LIPI  LE,  s.  [JEoImm  and  pilo,  Lat.]  A  hollow 
ball  of  metal  with  a  long  pipe :  which  ball, 
half-filled  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  fire, 
sends  out  as  the  water  heats,  at  intervals,  blasts 
of  cold  wind  through  the  pipe. 

EPA'CT,  s.  [iwourrn.]  A  nsanber,  whereby  we  note 
the  excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above  the 
lunar,  and  thereby  may  find  oulthc  age  of  the 
moon  every  year. 

EPAULET,"*.  [Fr.]  A  military  shoulder  orna- 
ment. Bar  ke. 

EPA'ULMENT.  *.  [Ft.  from  epaale,  a  shoulder.] 
In  fortification,  a  sidework  of  earth  thrown  up. 
or  bags  of  earth,  gabions,  or  of  fascines  and 


Harris. 
on  of  a 


earth. 

EPE'NTHESIS,  s.  [ItivWk.]  The  addition 
vowel  or  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

//orris. 

E'PHA,  t.    r Hebrew.]    A  measure  among  the 
Jew*,  containing  fifteen  solid  inches.  Ezakial. 

EPHE'MERA,  «.  [ftpwaafn  ] 
I  A  fever  that  terminates  in  one  day. 
9  An  insect  that  lives  only  one  day. 

RPHE' MERAL.   \a.  [l<fu>^><  ]  Diurnal ;  begin- 

EPHE'MERICK, )     ning  and  coding  in  a  day. 


EPHE'MERIS,  t.  [I<p*u4t*<.~l 

I  A  journal  .  an  account  of  daily  transactions. 

9  An  aceouut  of  the  daily  motions  and  situations 
of  the  planets.  Dryden. 
EPHE'MERJST,*.  [from  rpAeateru.]  One  who 
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one  who  .todies  astro- 

ION- WORM,  t.   A  sort  of  worm  that 
Uvea  but  a  day.  Derham. 
E'PHOD,  $.  [Hebrew.]  A  tort  of  ornament  worn 
by  the  Hebrew  priest*.  Sandys. 
E'PlC.  a.   Irptau,  Lat.  i s o ;  ]  Narrative  -  com- 
prising narrations,  Dot  acted,  but  rehearsed  : 
it  it  usually  supposed  to  be  heroick.    Dry  den. 
EPICE'DIUM,  •.   [J™**  ]  An  elegy  5  a  puem 
upon  a  funeral.  Sandys. 
E'PICURE,  ».    [qncvnu,  Lat.]   A  man  given 
wholly  to  luxury.  Lockt. 
EPICURE'AN,  s.   One  who  holds  the  physiolo- 
gical principles  of  Epicurus.  Locke. 
EPICURE'AN,  a.    Luxurious ;  contributing  to 
luxury.  Shakespeare. 
EPICURISM,*,   [from  epicure.}   Luxury  ,  sen- 
sual enjoy  ment :  gross  pleasure.  Calamy. 
EPICY'CLE,  1.        and  •**>.-<.-   A  little  circle 
whose  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  great- 
er :  or  a  small  orb,  which,  being  fixed  in  the 
deictent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with  its 
motion ;  and  yet,  with  its  own  peculiar  mo- 
tion, carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to 
it  round  about  its  proper  centre.  Harrii. 
EPICY'CLOID.  1.  [sTOucXoft&h-.]  A  curve  gene, 
rated  by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of 
another  circle.  Harris. 

EPIDE'MICAL,!  „  

EPJDE'MICIC.    1*   P*»  »nd  fc^.J 
I  That  which  fails  at  once  upon  great  numbers 
of  people,  as  a  plague.  Graunt. 
1  Generally  prevailing ;  affecting  great  numbers. 

Soars. 

3  General  s  universal.  Cleat t land. 

EPJDE'RMIS,  s.  [irAsfsu;.]  The  scarf-skin  of  a 
man's  body. 

E'PIGRAM,  s.    [rpt gramma,  Lat.]  A  short  poem 
terminating  in  a  point.  Peacham. 

K^TiS^  !«•  t^r»~.™.]  u, 

I  Dealing  in  epigrams  ;  writing  epigrams.  Cam. 
a.  Suitable  or  belonging  to  epigrams.  Addison. 
EPIGRAMMATIST,*,  [from  epigram.]  One  who 
writes  or  deals  in  epigrams.  Pope. 
EPI'GRMPHE.  a.  riw,y«wp,.]  An  inscription. 
E'PILEPSY,  1.  [iVsAirl^.]   Any  convulsion,  or 
convulsive  motion  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  its 


parts,  with  loss  of 


Floyer. 


EPILE'PTICAL,  la.  (from  epilepsy.)  Convulsed; 
EPILE'PTICK,  j    diseased  with  an  epilepsy. 

Arbuthnot. 

E  PILOGUE,  t.  [epilog**,  Lat.]  The  poem  or  a 
speech  at  the  end  or  a  play.  Vryden. 

EPINY'CTIS,  *.  T(.  .]  A  sore  at  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  Wiseman. 

EP1THANY,  t.  [Mxpovtia.]  A  church  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  being  ma- 
nifested to  the  world,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
miraculous  star. 

EPIPHONE/MA.  f.  [J»i4wv,f4a.]  An  exclama- 
tion ;  a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely  con- 
nected with  the  words  foregoing.  Swift. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS,  a.  [from  in,  <J>u»cr, 
and  rvifjMi.]  It  it  applied  to  plants  that  bear 
their  seed  on  the  back  part  of  their  leaves, 
being  the  same  with  capillaries.  Harris. 

EPIPHYSIS,  *.  [tsvpurK.]  Accretion  ;  the  parts 
added  by  accretion.  Qaincy. 

EPJ'PLOCE,*.  tnr.tr) .co..]  A  figure  of  rhetor ick, 
by  which  one  aggravation,  or  striking  circum- 
stance, is  added  in  due  gradation  to  another. 

EPl'SCOPACY.  s.  [epucopaftu.  Let.]  The  go- 
vernment of  bitbops,  esublithed  by  the  apos- 
tle*. Clarendon. 

EPI  SCOPAL,  a.  \epUcopns,  Lat.] 
l  Belonging  to  a  bit  hop. 
*  Vested  in  a  bishop. 

EPISCOPATE,  s.  [rpiscopattu,  Lat.]  A  b. shop, 
nek. 

EPISODE,  «.  [«w.«e4>|.]  An  Incidental  narrative, 
or  digression  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the 


Ml 


Rogers. 


EQU 

[from  episode  ] 
an  episode. 
[Jw.  and  rx*,.] 


EPISCVD1CAL,  la. 
EPISODICK,  J 
EPISPA'STICK,  1 

I  Drawing. 

«  Blistering. 

EPl'STLB,  s.  [fSnrsXa.]  A  letter. 
EPISTOLARY,  a.  [from  epistle.] 

1  Relating  to  letter*}  suitable  to  letter*. 

9  Transacted  by  letter*.  Addison. 
EPIttTLEK,  ».    [from  epistle.]    A  tcribbler  of 

E'PITAPH,*.  [esmaspsot.]  An  inscription  upon  a 


Arbuthnot. 
Dryde*. 


>n  lage 
[fcrrf^.y  A  liquid 


Stair*. 
A  nuptial 


denoting 
Ssn/t. 
;  abbre- 
Wotton. 


]  A  cicatrizing  me- 
Wisemam. 
[from  eatable."}  Equality  to 
uniformity.  hay. 

.]  Equal  to  itself} 
Bentleu. 
[from  equable.]  Uniformly; 

t'Aejrae. 


tomb. 

EPITHALA'MIUM,  s.  [rai 

sonir :  a  compliment  o 
E'PlTHEM,  i 

externally  applied. 
F.'PITHET,  s.  [isnsW-]  An 

any  quality  good  or  bad. 
EPITOME,*.  prrroH.] 

viature. 

To  EPITOMISE,  9.  a.  [from  epitome.} 
I  To  abstract ;  to  contract  into  a  narrow  spate, 

Donne. 

9  To  diminish  ;  to  curtail.  Addison. 
EPITOMISER,  1*.  [from  epitomise.]  An 
KPITOMtST,  j  er:  an  abstracter. 
E'POCH,  »».  [«**%*).]  The  time  at  which  a  new 
E'POCHA,  J    computation  is  begun}  the  time 

from  which  dates  are  numbered.  South. 
EPODE,  *.  [rsrwiof.]  The  stanza  following  the 

strophe  and  antittrophe. 
EPOPE'E,  «.  [iswoi.]   An  epic  or  heroick 

EPULATION, ».  [#/»/ati«.  Lat.] 

EPULOTICIC. ». 
dicament. 

EQUABI'LITY,  ». 
itself ;  evenness 

E'QUABLE,  a.  [a 
even  ;  uniform. 

E'QUABLY.  ad. 

evenly  ;  equally  to  itself. 

E'Ul'AL,  a.  [aqualis,  Lat.] 
I  Like  another  in  bulk,  or  any  quality  that  ad- 
mits comparison.  Hal*, 
t  Adequate  to  any  purpose.  Clarendon. 

3  Even;  uniform.  Smxtk. 

4  In  ju»t  proportion. 
4  Impartial ;  neutral 

6  Indifferent.  Carvae. 

7  Equitable  ;  advantageous  alike  to  both  partie*. 

Maccabees. 

1  i  Upon  the  same  terms.  Maccabtcs. 
E'QUAL,  «.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1  One  not  inferiour  or  superior  to  another.  Shak. 

si  One  of  the  same  age.  Gufatiaa*. 
To  E'QUAL,  e.  a.  [from  t he  noun.] 

1  To  make  one  thing  or  person  equal  to  another- 

8  To  rise  to  the  *ane  atate  with  another  per- 
son. 

3  To  be  equal  to. 

4  To  recompense  fully. 
To  E'OUALISE,  ».  a.  [fr 

I  To  make  even.  Brown. 
«  To  be  equal  to.  Dtgby. 
EQUA'LITY,  s.  [from  e9iM»L] 
l  Likeness  with  regard  to  any  quantities  com- 
pared. Shakespeare. 

5  The  same  degree  of  dignity.  Milton. 
3  Evenness  ,  uniformity  ;  equability.  Brown. 

EQUALLY,  ad.  [from  road?.] 

I  Tn  the  same  degree  with  another.  Rogers. 

«  Evenly;  equably;  uniformly.  Locfee. 

3  Impartially.  Shakespeare. 
EQUA'NGULAR.  la.  [<ro««*  and  angnlat,  Lat. j 
EQU  I A  NGULAR, J  Consisting  of  equal  angle*. 
EQUANIMITY,*.  [*7ao«i»itas.  Lat.]  Ev 

of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  depressed. 
EQUA'NIMOUS,a.  [tfcjtumiavi*,  Lat.] 

EofulfTION,  t.  laquare,  Ut.]  The  investigation 
of  a  mean  proportion  collected  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  excess  and  defect. 

EQUATION,  (In  algebra.)  An  1 
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EQU 

••me  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms,  bat  of 

equal  value. 

EQUATION,  s.  (In  astronomy.)  The  difference 
bet worn  the  time  marked  by  the  sun's  appa- 
rent motion,  and  that  measured  by  its  real 

motion. 

EQUATOR,  *.  [mqMator,  Lat.]  A  great  circle, 
whose  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  It 
divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  pans,  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphi 

EQUATORIAL, o.  [from  ecoaior.] 
the  equator. 

EQUE'RRY,  $.    [eewfM  Lat.] 
bone. 

EQUE'STRIAN,  a.  [eouestrit,  Lat.] 
I  Appearing  on  horseback.  Spectator. 
«  Skilled  in  horsemanship. 
3  Bclongina  to  the  second  rank  in  Rome. 


to 


of  the 


BQUICRU'RAL.1 


Lat.] 


Rrovn. 
Latin.] 


eentKeriaw^rc 


E'QUICRURE,   j**  E 
i  Having  legs  of  an  equal  length. 
«  Having  the  legs  of  an  equal  length,  and  longer 
than  the  base ;  isosceles.  Diffty. 
EQU  I  DI'STANT,  a.   [«euas  and  ditUau,  Lat.] 
Being  at  the  same  dfatance.  Hay- 
EQUIDI'STANTLY,  ad.  [from  eoaidistont..]  At 

the  same  distance. 
EQU1FORMITY,  f.  [, 

Uniform  equality. 
EQU  I  LATERAL,  a.  [, 
Having  all  sides  equal 
To  EQU  I  Ll'RRATE,  v.  a.  [from  ecutlieriaia.]  To 

hnUnce  equally. 
EQUILIBRATION,  s.  [from  equilibratt.}  Equi- 
poiie.  DerKarn. 
EQUILIBRIUM,  a.  [Lat.] 
I  Equipoise  ;  equality  of  weight. 
«  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers  of 
any  kind.  South. 
EQUlNE'CESSARY,  a.   [aquut  and  aeoauarwa, 
Lat.]  Needful  in  the  same  degree.  Hudibrat. 
EQUINOCTIAL,  ••  [aquut  and  nor,  Lat.]  The 
line  that  encompasses  the  world  at  an  equal 
distance  from  either  pole,  to  which  circle  when 
the  tun  comes,  he  makes  e 
all  over  the  globe. 
EQUINOCTIAL,  o.  [from 
l  Pertaining  ta  the  equinox.  Milton. 
1  Happening  about  the  time  of  the  equinosea. 
9  Being  near  the  equinoctial  line.  Paiitp*. 
EQU  I N  OCT  I A  LLY,  cut    tttom  egsuooctiai.]  In 
the  direction  of  the  equinoctial.  Brovn. 
E'QUINOX. «.  [MM  and  ml  Lat.l 
>  Equinoxes  are  the  precise  times  in  which  the 
sun  enters  into  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
Libra}  for  then,  moving  exactly  under  the 
equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and  nighti 
equal.  Harris. 

*  Equality ;  even  measure  :  improper.  Shakes. 
S  Equinoctial  wind  :  a  poetical  use.  Drydm. 

EQUINU'MERANT,  a.  [*«»**  and  uumrrut,  lat.] 

Ha  vine  the  same  number. 
To  EQUI'P,  e.e.  [#*««iper,  Fr.] 
I  To  furnish  for  a  horseman. 

*  To  furnish  ;  to  accoutre ;  to  dress  out. 
WQUIPAGE,  s.  [Araipage,  Fr.] 

I  Furniture  for  a  horseman. 

*  Carnage  of  state  ;  vehicle.  MHum. 
9  Attendance  ;  retinue.  Pope. 
4  Accoutrements  $  furniture.  Spentcr. 

E'QUIPAGED,  a.   [from  eoaipage.]  Accoutred; 

attended.  Spnuer. 
EQUIPE'NDENCY,  s.  [*ytnu  and  pradeo,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  hanging  in  equipoise.  South. 
EQUIPMENT,  s  (from  efa{pO 
l  The  act  of  equipping  or  accoutring, 
t  Accoutrement ;  equipage. 
E'QUl  POISE...  Latin,  and  pou/s,  Fr.] 

quality  of  weight ;  equilibration.  GtawttlU. 
*'>OLLENCE.«.  [«9uaaandpeMeu<ie,  Lat.] 
ility  of  force  or  power. 
EQUIPOLLENT,  a.  fauipoUetu,  Lat.]  Having 

3 equal  power  or  force.  Bacon. 
V 1  PON  DBRANCE,  1*.  [«oaes  and  pwdat, 
UIPONDERANCY,  J     LatirT]  Equality  of 
weight. 


ERE 

EQUIPONDERANT,  a.  [<eoxw  and 

Lat.]  Being  of  the  same  weight.  hay . 

To  EQUIPONDERATE,*.*,  [orauus  and  poaoVro, 
Lat.]   To  weigh  equal  to  another  thing.  W  il. 
--^Ul  POND  IOCS,  a.   [«yusu  w»d  powdxi.  Lat.] 

, :  not  in  use. 
OlanvUU. 
E'QUITABLR,  o.  [eeaitaase,  Fr.] 
I  Just  i  due  to  justice.  Bo  fit. 
Q  Loving  Justice ;  candid:  impartial. 
E'QUITABLENESS,*  s.  [from  eyairaWe.]  JoeC- 
ness. 

E'QUITABLY.od.   Justly } 
E'QUITY,  s.  fecaita,  Fr.] 
I  Justice;  right ; 
9.  Impartiality. 
9  (In  law.)  The  rules  i 

court  of  chancery. 
EQUIVALENCE,  Is.  [*euas and  rules,  Latin.] 
EQU  ('VALENCY,  J    Equality  of  power  or  worth. 

Smulridre. 

To  EQUIVALENCE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 


equiponderate  «  to  be  equal  to. 
EQUIVALENT,  a.  [«euas 
I  Equal  in  value, 
s  Equal  in  any  excellence. 
9  Equal  in  force  or  power. 
4  Or  the  same  cogency  or  weight. 
J  Of  the  same  import  or  meaning. 
EQUIVALENT,  fT  A  thing  of  the 

dignity,  or  value. 
EQU i' VOCAL,  a.  [aoateocas,  Lat.] 
I  Of  doubtful  signification  ,  meat 

things. 
1  Uncertain :  doubtful. 
EQUI'VOCAL.  ».  Ambiguity. 
EQUIVOCALLY,  ad.  [from 
1  Ambiguously}  in  a 


Br  trim. 
Lat.] 

Aftl**!. 

Afiitdi. 


<uib.  --estt 


utsoeeL] 

double  sense. 

Seat*. 

2  By  uncertain  or  irregular  birth ;  by  generation 
out  of  the  stated  order.  BemUey. 

EQU  1'VOC ALNESS,  i.  [from  eoairocoi.j  Ambi- 
guity ;  double  meaning.  Nornt. 

To  EQU  ITOCATE,  c.  a.  [«*ateoco4io,  Lat.]  To 
use  words  of  double  meaning ;  to  use  ami 
ous  expressions. 

EQUIVOCATION,  f.  [«esjn>ocatto,  Ut.] 
guity  of  speech  ;  double  meaning.  I 

EQUI'VOCATOR.s.  [from  rYa»pocai*.]  One  who 
uses  ambiguous  language.  Saafcespeare. 

E  RA.  i.  [an,  Lat.]  Account  of  time  from  any 
particular  date  or  epoch.  Prior. 

ERADIATION, s.  [e  and  radias,  Lat.l  Emission 
of  radiance.  A'tng  CAarles. 

To  ERA'DICATE,  r.a.  [erodico,  Lat.] 
I  To  pull  up  by  the  root. 
9.  To  completely  destroy  }  to  end. 


to  ex- 


ERADICATION,  i.  [from  eradicate.] 
l  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the  root  j  destruction  ; 
excision. 

«  Tlie  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  re 
ERA'DICATl VE,  a.  [from  enWicate.] 
radically. 

To  ERA'SE,  r.  a.  (roerr,  Fr.J  To  destroy  j 
scind  t  to  expunge ;  to  rub  out.  P« 
ERA'SE  ME  NT,  s.  [from  «reee.] 
I  Destruction  ;  devastation. 
9  Expunction;  abolition. 
ERE,  ad.   [ir,  Sax.]  Before ;  sooner  than. 

Shaketptort. 

ERELONG,  ad.  [from  ere  and  leaf.]  Before  a 
long  time  has  elapsed.  Spatter. 
ERENOW,  ad.  Before  this  ti  jie.  Drydex. 
ERBWHI'LE,  lad.  Some  time  ago  t  before  a 
EREWHI'LES,  J  little  while.  8k*k 
To  ERE'CT,  e.  a.  [ertgo,  erectas  Lat.] 

t  To  place  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon . 

«  To  raise;  toVuild.  >l«Miaoa. 

9  To  establish  anew  ,  to  settle.  Ralngk. 

4  To  elevate ;  to  exalt.  Drydea. 

»  To  raise  consequences  from  premises.  Uxh*. 

0 To  animate;  to  encourage 
To  ERE'CT,  r.  n.  To  raise  up 
ERE'CT,  a.  [erertow,  Lat.] 

1  Upright ;  not  leaning  ,  not ; 

«  Directed  upwards. 
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ERR 

i  Bold  ,  confident ;  unshaken. 
4  Vigorous ;  not  depressed. 
►  RE'CTION.  s.  [from  erect.] 
l  Tift  act  of  raising,  or 


Gramrille. 


i  Tbe  act  of  building  or 

3  Establishment  j  settlement. 

4  Elevation  ;  exaltation  of  seati 
ERE/CTNESS,  ..   Uprightness  of  P 
E'REMITE,  ..  [rrrmita.  Ut.  .f^r 

lircs  in  a  wilaerness  ;  an  hermit 


raised  up- 
Brrrnrood. 
Hal. 
South. 

of  posture.  Bro. 
One  who 
ermlt.  Ralngh 

<=CA^  — **£2£Sl 

EREPTA'TION,  f.  [errplo,  Lat.]  A  creeping  forth. 
ERE»PT10N.  s.    [ereplie,  half]    A  snatching  or 

taking  away  by  fovea.  • 
F'EOOT,  s.    A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft 
horn  about  the  site  af  a  chesnut,  placed  behind 
and  below  the  pastern  joint. > 
ERl'NGO.  s.  flcaholly;  a 
ERI*TIC4L, «.  [s>c.]  C 
ispute. 

a.  [earg.Saa.]  Id 


to  dispute. 
ERKE,  a 


laay;  slothful. 

of  eTmtaej  An 

PBsiflNsi  «.  [aemwae.  Fr.]  An  animal  fot  nd?n 
cold  countries,  which  very  nearly  resembles  a 
weasel  in  shape:  having  a  white  pile,  and  the 
tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  furnishing  a  choice 
and  valuable  fur.  Trtrous , 

EkLtHHED.  a.   [from  emtar.]   Clothed  with 
ermine.  Pope. 
ERNE.  l# 


T.'RON,  \~  l" 
•DE.  a. 


Sax.]  A  cottage. 

To  ERODE,  v.  u.  [erodo.  Ut.]   To  canker ;  to 
eat  away.  Bacon. 
EROGATION,  s.    [erogotio,  Ut.]   Tlie  act  of 

giving  or  bestowing. 
EROSION,  s.  [erotic,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  eating  away. 
I  The  state  of  being  eaiei 
'.tAmr.-.  [em,,  Ut.] 
I  To  wander ;  to  ramble. 
%  To  mis*  tbe  right  way;  to  stray. 

J  To  deviate  from  any  purpose.  Pope. 
4  To  commit  errours  j  to  mistake.  Thy/or. 
E'RR.tBLE.  a.  [from  err.]  Liable  to  err. 
E'RRABLENESS,  i.  [from  cTTaM*.]  Liableness 
to  vYTOur.  Decay  of  Piety. 

E'RRAND,  s.  [sarraia.  Sax.]  A  message  ;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done  by  a  messenger ;  a 
mandate  (  a  commission.  Hooker. 
E  RRANT,  a.  [errant,  Ut.] 
1  Wandering:  roving;  rambling. 
«  Vile  ;  abandoned  ;  completely  bad. 
"  a.  [from  erreat.i 

^1  the  condition  of  a  wanderer. 


I  The  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 

t'T.4.  s.  [Ut.]  The  faults  of  the  printer  or 
Inserted  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 


riCK,  a.  [rrraticas,  Ut.] 
I  Wandering  ;  uncertain  j  keeping  no  certain 
course.  Blackmvore. 
3  Ineeular;  changeable.  Hams. 
ERRATICALLY  ,  ad.  [from  rrratsosi  or  err  at  ic  k .  ] 
Without  rase}  without  method.  Broom. 
KKRATUM,*  s.  [Ut.]  A  fault  of  the  pres.,  ie- 
nerally  Inserted  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
to  be  corrected.  Ath. 
NB,  i.  [atyssor.]  A  medicine  snuffed  up 


78,  a.  terra,  Ut.] 
I  Wandering  s  unsettled. 
«  Irregular;  wandering  from  the  right  road,  jfrta. 
1  Mistaking  ;  misled  by  errour.  South. 
4  Mistaken)  not  conformable  to  troth;  physi- 
cally false.  Newton. 
ERRONEOUSLY, oaf.  [from  erroneous.]  By  mis- 
take I  not  right tv.  Hooker. 
£RRONEOU8NESS,s.  [from  erroaeaw.]  Physi- 
cal falsehood ;  inconformlty  to  truth. 
c'RROLR.s.  [error,  Ut.] 


Knot  let. 


ESC 

1  Mistake  ;  involuntary  deviation 

t  A  blunder ;  a  mistake 

3  Roving  excursion  ,  i 

4  (In  theology.)  Sin. 
a  (la  law.)  A  mUtake  in 

ERSE,*  a.   Old  Scotch. 
ERST,  oof.  {ertt,  German.] 
I  First. 

*  At  first;  in  the  beginning. 

5  Once  >  when  time  was. 
4  Formerly  ;  long  ago. 
i  Before  ;  till  then  ;  till  now 

ERL  BE'StENCE,  Is.  [creAescraMe,  Ut.]  The 
ERUBE'SL'ENCY,  |  artof  growing  red  ;  redness 
ERUBE'SCENT,  a.  [eraaeaceas,  Ut.]  Reddish  , 

somewhat  red. 
To  ERU'CT,  r.a.    [mrcto,  Ut.]   To  belch;  tu 

break  wind  from  the  stomach. 
ERUCTATION,  s.  [from  creel.] 
I  The  act  of  belching. 

9  Belch  ;  tbe  matter  vented  from  the  stomach 

aMaiaaal, 

3  Suddrn  burst  of  wind  or  matter.  H'oodtrara. 
BRUDI'TION,  s.  [rradiito,  Latin.]  Learnir 

knowledge. 
ERU'GINOXJS.a.  [srmgfaossa,  Ut.] 

of  the  substance  and  nature  of  copper. 
ERU'PTION.  s.  [mu.no.  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  bursting  forth.  Bacon. 
a  Burst ;  emission.  Additun. 

3  Sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  kind.  Afittun 

4  Violent  exclamation.  Soata. 
s  Efflorescence ;  pustules.         »  Arbathnot 

KRU'PTIVB,e.  [rmptsi,  Ut.]  Bursting  forth. 

ERVSJ'PKLAS,  Is.   [^,vs*«c.]   An  erettpeiat  ia 

ERVSI'PELY*.  1  generated  by  a  hot  serum  in 
tbe  blood,  and  affects  the  super  Hers  of  the  skin 
with  a  shilling  pale  red,  and  citron  colour, 
spreading  from  one  place  to  another.   W item. 

ESCALA'DE.  a,  [Fr.}  The  act  of  scaling  the 

E'SCALOP.  f.   A  shellfish,  whose  shell  is  ram. 

*^  j  I  y  I  Is     n  t^td  •  \l  c*i^*  /      r  iS 

To  ESCA'PE,  e.  a.  [ecacmper,  Fr.] 
.  I  To  obtain  exemption  from  ;  to  obtain  security 
from  ;  to  fly  ;  to  avoid.  Hake. 
9  To  pass  unobserved.  Denkam. 
To  ESCA'PE,  r.  a.  To  fly  ;  to  get  out  of  danger. 


ESCA'PE,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Flight ;  the  act  of  ahui 
s  Excursion  t  tally. 
I  (In  law.)  Violent « 
restraint. 

4  Excuse  I  subterfuge  ;  evasion 

5  Sully;  flight;  irregularity. 
0  Oversight ;  mistake. 

ESCA'HGATOIRE,  s.  [Fr.] 


Ptalnu. 
Drnham. 

,ol  Itttolui 

Coweil. 
Raleigh. 
Milton. 


snails. 


[Fr.] 


thalloU  A 


ESCHALOT,  I. 

plant. 
E'SCHAR.1.  Hayanya.1 
by  hot  applications. 
ESCHAR0T1CK,  a.  [from  eackor.]   Cauatick  , 
having  the  power  to  scar  or  burn  tbe  flesh. 

Ftoftr. 

ESCHE'AT,  t.  [ttchevxr,  Fr.]  Any  lands,  or  other 
profits,  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  bis  manor  by 
forfeiture,  or  tbe  death  of  bia  tenant,  dying 
without  heir  general  or  especial.  Coieell. 

To  ESCHE'AT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fall  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  Clarendon. 

ESCHE'ATOR,  i.  [from  eatkeot.]  An  officer  that 
observes  the  escheats  of  the  king  In  the  county 
whereof  he  is  escheator.  Camden. 

To  ESCHE>W,  e.  a.  [esckeafr,  old  Fr.]  To  fly ;  to 
avoid;  to  shun.  Soswfss. 

ESCORT,  s.  [escorie,  Fr.]  Convoy  ;  guard  from 
place  to  place. 

To  ESCORT,  ».  a.  letcorter,  Fr.]  To  convoy;  ta 

/pard  from  place  to  place. 
COT,  «.  [Fr.]  A  tax  paid  in  boroughs  and 
cor  para  twos  towards  the  sapport  of  tbe 
m  unity 


ESS 


EST 


T»  ESCOT,  *.«.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pay  a 
man's  reckoning to  support.  Skakewpeart. 

ESCOLT,  i .  [escooier,  Fr.j  Listeners  or  spies. 

ESCRITOPR,  [Fr.l  A  bo*  with  ail  the  im- 
plements necessary  lor  writing. 

ESC  U' AGE,  s.  [etc*,  Pr.  a  shield.]  Etntagt,  thai 
is,  service  of  the  shield,  is  either  uncertain  or 
certain,  Escaage  uncertain  is,  where  the  tenant 
by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord.  The 
other  kind  of  this  etcnage  uncertain,  is  called 
castleward,  where  the  tenant  by  his  land  is 
bound  to  defend  a  castle.  Etcuage  certain  is. 
where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  u»certain 

E'SCULENT,  a.  [escutentiu.  Lat.]  Good  feM^odj 
eatable.  Baton. 

E'SCl  LENT,  s.   Something  (It  for  food,  Bacon. 

ESCUTCHEON,  s.  The  shield  ef  the  family  j 
the  ensigns  armorial.  Peacham. 

ESPA'LIER.  i.  Trees  planted  and  cut  so  as  to 

join.  Erelyn. 
ESPA'RCET,  ».  A  kind  of  sainfoin.  Afbriimer. 
ESPE'CIAL,  a.    [etpeciali*,  Latin.]    Principal  ; 

chief. 

ESPE'CI ALLY,  ad.  [from  especial.]  Principally; 
thiefly  ;  in  an  uncommon  degree;  particularly 

Hope. 
A  »py> 


F.SPE'RJNCE,  i. '[Fr.l 
iaa,  Fr] 


ESPI'AL,*.  [espiso, 
usad 

ESPLANA'DE,  t. 


a  scout 


not 
Spenter. 

Tr.]  The  empty  space  I 


Bacon. 
Shaketpeare. 
Bacon. 


of  the  town.  Harrii. 
ESPOUSAL,  a.   Used  in  the  act  of  espousing  or 

betrothing.  Bt 
ESPOUSALS,  s.  without  a  singular.  [< 
Fr.]  The  act  of  contracting  or 
and  woman  to  each  other. 
To  ESPOUSE,  t  .  a.  [e>ouser,  Fr.l 
I  To  contract  or  betroth  to  another. 
9  To  marry  ,  to  wed. 
9  Tn  adopt ;  to  take  to  himself. 
4  To  maintain  i  to  defend. 
To  ESPY*,  v.  a.  [etpiovner,  Fr.] 
I  To  see  a  thing  at  a  distance. 
•  Tn  discover  a  thing  intended  to  be  bid.  Sidney. 
9  To  see  unexpectedly.  Genesis. 

4  To  discover  as  a  spy .  Jotkua. 
To  ESPY',  v.  n.  To  watch  ;  to  look  about.  Jtr. 
ESQUI'RE,  «.  fecayer,  Fr.J 

l  The  armour- bearei  or  attendant  on  a  knight. 

9  A  title  of  dignity,  and  next  below  a  knight. 
Those  to  whom  this  title  is  now  of  right  due. 
are  all  the  younger  sons  j»f  noblemen,  and 
their  heirs  male  for  ever ;  the  four  esquires  of 
the  king's  body  ;  the  eldest  sons  of  si  I  baronet*, 
of  knights  of  the  bath,  and  knights  bachelors, 
and  their  heirs  male  in  the  right  line.  A  justice 
of  the  peace  has  it  during  the  time  he  is  in  conv 
mission,  and  no  longer. 
To  ESSA'Y.  v.  a.  [euapr,  Fr. 

I  To  attempt ;  to  try  j  to 

t  To  make  experiment  of. 

5  To  try  the  value  and  purity 
E'SSAY,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Attempt  {  endeavour. 
9  A  loose  sally  of  the  mind ;  an  irregular  indi- 
gested piece.  i  Bacon. 
9  A  trial  i  an  experiment.  Locke. 
4  First  taste  of  anv  thing.  Dry  dm. 
E'SSAYIST,*  ».  [from  essay.]  The  writer  of  an 
essay.                                       Be*  Jon$on. 
E'SSENCE,  *.  [essentia,  Lat.] 
1  Essence  is  the  very  nature  of  any  being, whe  t  her 


it  be  actually  existing  or  no. 
9  Formal  existence. 

3  Existence;  the  quality  of  being 

4  Being ;  existent  person. 
b  Species  of  existent  being, 
e}  Constituent  substance. 
7  The  cause  of  existence. 

"  of"an"y?dslmplie 


|  To  E'SSENCE,  v.  a.  [from  essence.]  To  perfume 
to  scent.  Addxwon. 
ESSL'NTIAL,  a.  [essentials*.  Let.] 
I  Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  existence  of 
any  thing.  Sprat. 
*  Important  in  the  highest  degree;  principal. 

Den  ham. 
elaborated. 
Arbutknot. 


Pope. 


3  Pure;  highly 


ESSE'NTIAL,  *. 
1  Existence ;  being. 
«  Nature;  ft  est  or 
3  The  chief  point. 
ESSE  NTIALLY,  ad.  [, 

constitution  of  nature. 
ESSE'NTlATED,*  a.  [fr 

of  essentials  ;  made  into  an 
ESSOI'NE,  s.  [esW,  Fr.] 
I  He  that  has  his  presence  forborn 
upon  any  just  cause,  as  sickness.  . 
9  Allege  merit  of  an  excuse  for  him  that  is  sum* 
moued,  or  sought  for,  to  appear.  Oneell. 
3  Excuse:  exemption.  Spenser. 
To  ESTABLISH,  v.  a.  Utablxr,  Fr.] 
I  To  settle  flrmly  ;  tn  fix  unalterably.  Hale. 
9  To  settle  in  any  privilege  or  possession  ;  to  con- 
Arm.  Swtft. 

3  To  make  firm  ;  to  ratify 

4  To  fix  or  settle  in  i 
&  To  form  or  model. 
6  To  found ;  to  build  firmly  ;  to  fix 


^To  make  a  seu^ement  of  any  inheritance. 

l  Settlement ;  fixed 'state. 

Ui 
Acation. 

3  Settled  regulation ;  form ;  model. 

4  Foundation  ;  fundamental  principle, 
i  Allowance;  income; 

ESTATE,  $.  feVat,  Fr.  ] 
»  The  general  interest ; 
9  Condition  of  life. 
9  Circumstances  in  general. 
4  Fortune;  possession  in  land.  * 
b  Rank ;  quality. 
6  A  person  of  high  rank. 
7o  ESTA'TE,  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.] 

a  fortune. 
To  ESTE'EM,  r.  a.  [rsriiaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  set  a  value,  whether  high  or  low,  upon  any- 
thing. *  friidom. 
8  To  compare;  to  estimate  by  proportion. 

Dories. 
Dry den. 
;  to  imagine. 

Romans. 
High  value;  re- 
Pope. 
One  that  highly 
upon  any 
LocXe. 


Spenser . 

Bacon. 

Dryden. 
Locke. 
Sidney. 


3  To  prize  ;  to  rate  high. 

4  To  bold  in  opinion  ;  to  think 


Skaketpeare. 
and  re- 


ESTE'EM,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

verential  regard. 
ESTE'EM  ER,  s.  [from  esieem.] 
values;  one  that  sets  a  high 
thing. 
ESTIMABLE,  a.  [Fr.] 
1  Valuable  j  worth  a  large  price. 
9  Worthy  of  esteem ;  worthy  of 

E'STIMABLENESS,  s.   [from  est 

quality  of  deserving  regard. 
To  E'STlMATE,  e.o.  [auttmo,  Lat.] 
1  To  rate  ,  to  adjust  the  value  of;  to  judge  of 

any  thing  by  its  proportion  to  sometbing^Hse. 

9  To  calculate  ;  to  compute. 
E 'ST  I M  ATE,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Computation ;  calculation.  Woodward . 

1  Value.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Valuation  -,  assignment  of  proportional  value. 


ESTIMATION,  s.  [from  eilimale. 
I  The  act  or  adjusting  pro  port. una 

9  Calculation ,  computation. 
3  Opinion ; 

E'stisSativSTI?5 


power  < 
ference. 
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ETE 

ESTIMATOR,  j.   [from  es*SMat.]   A  letter  of 
rates. 

E'STlVAL.  a.  [antirns,  Ut.) 

I  Pertaining  to  the  s« 

t  Continuing  for  the 
ESTIVATION,  s.  [, 

pasting  the  summer 
ESTMJ'DE,  a.  [Fr.] 
Ti>  ESTRA'NGE,  r.  a. 

1  To  Weep  St  a 

4  To  alienate  ; 
MMor. 

3  To  alienate  from  affection. 

4  To  withdraw  or  withhold . 


Lat.]  The  act  of 


ESTRA'NGEMENT,  s.  [from 


[etrtuger,  Fr.] 
.  to  withdraw.    Dry  den 
iu  original  use  or 
•/fremiti  A. 

Milton, 
(llanvtllt. 


atinn  ;  dutance  ;  removal. 


.]  Alien- 
Saul*. 

ESTRAPA  'DE,  $.  [Fr.1  The  defence  of  a  horse 
that  will  not  obey,  who  rite*  before,  and  jerka 
furiously  with  hit  hind  leg*. 
ESTRA'Y  ,*       (Inlaw.)    Any  tame  beatt  found 


within  a  lordship  and  not 
and  a  day,  which 
the  lord. 
ESTREMTB,  «.  [ejtrmctim,  Lat.] 
of  an  original  writing. 

I  EST,  a.  Spoil 
for  a  term  of  life  upon  any 
E'sTRlCH,  ».  [commonly 

large*!  of  bird*. 
E'STUARY,  a.  [asmariam,  Ut.] 

ten  i  the  mouth  of  a  Uke  or  nver  in  which  the 
tide  reciprocate*  ,  a  frith. 
7b  E'STtMTE,  ».  a.  [entuo,  Lat.]   To  twell  and 

fall  reciprocally  ;  to  boil. 
ESTUATION,  a.  [<rsr*o,  Lat.]     The  itate  of 
boiling  t  reciprocal,,  of  riac  and  fall ;  agile- 

ffvTTiM. 

a.    la*tu$,  Lat.] 


a  year 
of 
A. 

S2Z 

by  the  tenant 
or  wood*. 
Mine*.]  The 
Sandy  r. 
An  arm  of  the 


Hungry;  vota- 


Corroding;  eating. 
Wx 


a.  [enrrio,  Lat.] 

Wiseman. 

ETC.  A  contraction  of  the  two  Latin  worda  ef 
titter  n,  which  signifies,  and  to  am. 

To  ETCH,  *.  a.  [efizeu,  Ger.]  A  way  used  in 
making  of  prints,  by  drawing  with  a  proper 
needle  upon  a  copper-plate,  covered  over  with 
a  ground  of  wax,  ana  well  blacked  with  the. 
i moke  of  a  link,  in  order  to  take  off*  the  Agure 
of  the  drawing;  which  having  its  backside 
tinctured  with  white  lead,  will,  by  running 
over  the  atrocken  outlines  with  a  stift,  impress 
the  exact  figure  on  the  black  or  red  ground  ; 
which  figure  ia  afterward  with  needlea  drawn 
deeper  quite  through  the  ground;  and  then 
there  is  poured  on,  well  tempered  aqua  for  ttt, 
which  eat*  into  the  Agure  or  drawing  on  the 
copper- plate.  Harris. 

ETCHING,*  $.  [from  ere  A.]  An  impression  of 
a  copper-plate  taken  after  the  manner  cited 
under  ETCH.  Mamm. 

ETERNAL,  a.  [««r*m<,  Lat.] 
I  Without  beginning  or  end.  Deuteronomy. 

8  VVithout  beginning.  Locke. 

9  Without  end ;  endless.  Shakespeare. 
4  Perpetual ;  constant ,  umntermitting.  Dryden. 
s  Unchangeable.  Dryden. 

ETE'RN  AL,  t.  [eternal,  Fr.]   One  of  the  appel- 

 lationa  of  the  Godhead.  Hooker. 

ETE'RNALLIST,  s.  [arteraaa,  Ut.]  One  that 
holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  inAnite. 

Burnet. 

Ts  ETERNALIZE,  ».  a.    [from  eternal.]  To 

make  eternal. 
ETE'RN  ALLY,  ad.  [from  eternal.] 

1  Without  beginning  or  end. 

a  Unchangeably  ;  invariably.  South. 

3  Perpetually ;  without  intermission.  Addison. 
ETETINE,  a.    [ariersrsu,  Ut.]   Eternal:  perpe- 
tual I  endlesa.  Shakespeare. 
ETE'RN  ITY,  *.  [aternitas,  lat.] 

I  Duration  without  beginning  or  end.  Locke. 

«  Duration  without  end.  Adduon. 
To  ETE'RN  IZE.  *.  a.  [setemo,  Ut.] 

'  To  make  endless ;  to  perpetuate. 


EUP 

•  To  make  for  ever  famous  ,  to  i 


ETHER, ..  [«ia*r,  Ut.  •»*.] 
I  An  element  more  Ane  and  aubtle  than  air ;  air 

refined  or  sublimed. 
«  The  matter  of  the 

ETH»RML>}«- 
I  Formed  of  ether.  Dryden. 
<2  Celestial ;  heavenly.  MUum. 

ETHF.'REOL'S.  la.    [from  ether.]     Formed  of 

ETHE'RIOUS,*  J    ether;  heavenly.  Afiirtnt. 

ETHICAL,  a.  [*lu*.]    Moral ;  treating  on  mo- 
rality. 

ETHICALLY,  od. 
morality. 

ETHICK.  a.  [*««::.] 
cepts  of  morality. 

ETHIC KS,  *.  without  the  aingnlar  [*»*.,.]  The 
doctrine  of  morality  ,  a  system  of  morality 


to  the  doctrine  of 
Joe.  of  ike  Tongue. 
Moral;  delivering 


ETHNICK,  a.  [.We.] 

Jewitl,  ■  not  Chriitian. 
E'TH NICKS,  i.    Heathens.  Raleigh. 
ETHOLO'GICAL,  a.    [■*<*  and  Xayot]  Treating 

of  morality. 

ETIO'LOGY,  t.  [•!**«*»>•«.]  An  account  of  the 
causes  of  any  thing,  generally  or  a  II 

  Ar but  knot. 

ETIVUFTTE**.  [Fr.]    Ceremonial.  CAest. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  a.  [from  etymology)  Re- 
lating to  etymology.  Locke 

ETY.MO'LOGIST,  i.  [from  elyasogy.]  One  who 
searches  out  the  original  of  woids. 

ETYMOLOGIZE,*  e.  a.  [from  etymology.)  To 
search  after  the  origin  of  words ;  to  give  the 
etymology  and  true  meaning  of  words.  Ath. 

ETYMOLOGY,  t.    [etyatolagta,  Ut.  tnasoc  and 

1  TnTdescent  of  derivation  of  a  word  from  its 
original;  the  deduction  of  formations  from 
the  radical  word.  Cottier. 
•  The  part  of  grammar  wh<ch  deliver*  the  inAec- 

tlona  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
ETYMON,  s.    [stv^v.]     Original;  primitive 
word.  Peacham. 
EL'CHARIST.  s.  [noc«e>i-M».]   The  act  of  giving 
thanks;    the  sacramental  act  in  which  the 
death  of  our  Redeemer  is  commemorated  with 
a  thankful  remembrance ;  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Hooker. 
EUCHARI'STICK,*-!  .  ... 

EUCHARl'STICAL,  \"'  ["•■  HI- "lass  J 
I  Containing  acts  of  thanksgiving.  Ray. 
3  Relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  of  the 
Lord. 

EL' C HO* LOGY,  #.  [six*****  ]   A  formulary  of 

EL^CRASY,  #.  [eiu/emt.]  An  agreeable  well- 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities,  whereby 
the  body  i*  in  health.  Quiucy. 

EUD.E'MON,*  *.  [sue  good,  iaiMwv  a  demon.]  A 
good  genius ;  the  fourth  house  in  astrology,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  good  signification. 

iff  A. 

EUDJ7M0NY «  s.  [from  eudamon.]  Happi- 
ness; prosperity.  Scott. 

EL'GH,  t.   A  tree ;  the  yew.  Dryden. 

EULO'GIUM,*  Is.  [sv  and  Xayac.]     Praise  ;  en - 

EU'LOGY.        J     comium ;  panegyrick.  Sjxn. 

EU'NOCH,  s.  [svasvxac.]  One  that  ta  castrated 
or  emasculated.  Fen  turn. 

To  EON  UCHATE,  v.  a.   To  make  an  «un«»'^ 

EUPHONICAL,  a.  [from  euphony.)  Sounding 
agreeably. 

EU'PHONY.  i.  [**>Hl« ]    An  agreeable  sound  , 

the  contrary  to  harshnes*. 
EUPHO'RBIUM.a. 
I  A  plant. 

ft  A  gum  realn,  brought  to  us  in  drop*  or  grains, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  a  glossy  iurf»ce. 
It  has  no  great  smell,  but  its  taste  is  violently 
•  acrid  and  nauseous.  HiU. 
EU'PHRASY,  *.  leupkrana,  Ut.]  The  herb  eye- 
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EVA 

EUROCLYDON, «.  [mifwAuSwv.]  A  tempemious 
wind  in  the  Mediterranean.  Acta 
EU'RUS.$.  [Lat.J   The  Mft  wind.  Ptotham. 
K'URVTHMY,  i.  [tipA^c*;.]    Harmony ;  rcgulai 

and  symmetrical  measure. 
Ft  I  HAS  A'  si  A,  I  •.  [illatana.]  An  easy  death 
EUTHA'NASY,     I  Arbzthnot. 
To  EVA'CATE,  v.  a.  [wo,  Latin.)    To  empty 
out ;  in  throw  out.  Hartey. 
To  EVA'CUATE.  v.  a.  [evaeuo,  Lat.] 
1  Tn  make  empty ;  to  clear.  Hooker. 
ft  To  throw  out  as  noxious,  or  offensive 
5  To  void  by  the  excretory  passages.  Jrbutknot. 
4  Tr»  make  W 


EVE 


Smth. 


;  to  nulllr^r 

»T«  qu>tt  to  withdraw  from  not  of  a  place.  Sm. 
EVA'CUANT.  s.  [naruaw,  Lai.}    Medicine  that 

procures  evacuation  by  ant  passage. 
EV  ACUATION,  t.  [from  eroeaate.) 
I  Such  emissions  as  leave  a  vacancy  ;  discharge. 

Hale. 

t  Abolition ;  nullification.  Hooker. 

3  The  practice  of  emptying  the  body  by  physick. 

Temple. 

4  Discharge  of  the  body  by  any  vent  natural  or 
artificial. 

To  EVA'DE,  r.  a.  [erodo,  Lat.l 
I  To  elude}  to  escape  by  artifice  or 


Dry  den. 


ft  To  avoid  |  to  drcline  by  subterfuge 

3  To  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry 

4  To  escape  as  imperceptible  or  u 


To  EVA'DE,  9.  a. 
1  To  escape  ;  to  slip  away.  Bacon. 
ft  To  practise  sophistry  or  evasions.  South. 
EVAGATION,  t.  [evmgor,  Lat.]   The  act  of  wan- 
dering.; excursion;  ramble ;  deviation.  Ray. 
BVANE'SCBNT,  a.    [rwwesceaj,  Lat.]  Vanish, 
ing;  imperceptible;  lessening  beyond  the  per- 


ception of  the  sen 

EVANGE'LICK.*  )      r  -  t  , 

EVANGE'LICAL,  J      L">>— I 
I  Agreeable  to  gospel ;  consonant  so  the  christian 
law  revealed  in  the  gospel.  Aiterbury. 
ft  Contained  in  the  gospel.  Hooker. 
EVA'NGELISM,  i.    [from  nangtly  }  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  blessed  gospel.  Bacon. 
EV.VNGELI8T,  i.  [iwayysXoc] 
I  A  writer  of  the  history  of  <-ur  Lord  Jesus, 
fi  A  promulgator  of  the  christian  laws. 

Decay  of  Aery. 

To  EVA'NGELIZE,  e.  «.  [rwixgeliso.  Ut.  svwy- 
vtXtC«.]  To  instruct  in  the  gospel  or  laws  of 
Jc  a..  Milton. 

EVA'NGELY,  I.  [sver/ysA**.]  Good  tidings  ,  the 
message  of  pardon  and  salvation  -,  thje  holy 
gosecfj  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Spenter. 

EVA'NID,  «.  [evoairfiu,  Lat.]  Faint;  weak; 
evanescent.  Brown. 

To  EVA'N  ISH.  r.  n.  [evanetcc,  Lat  ]  To  vanish  ; 
to  e«<apr  from  notice  or  perception. 

EVA' FOR  ABLE,  a.  [<rom  rraporal*.]  Easily 
distipatrd  in  fumes  or  vapours.  Grew. 

To  EVA'PORATE,  ».  a.  [erajwro,  Lat.]  Tony 
away  in  vapours  or  fumes;  to  waste  insensibly 
as  a  volatile  spirit.  Boyle. 

To  EVA' PO RATE,  v.  «. 
I  To  drive  away  in  fumes.  Bentley. 
ft  To  give  vent  to ;  to  let  out  in  ebullition  or  sal- 
lies Jf  'Of  asa 

EVAPORATION,  s.  [from  MWt«lt.] 
I  Tlie  act  of  Hying  away  in  fumes  or  vapours; 

vent ;  discharge.  Hvmrl. 
ft  The  act  of  attenuating  matter,  so  as  to  make 
it  fume  away.  Raleigh. 
3  (In  pharmacy.)  An  operation  by  which  liquids 
•re  spent  or  driven  away  in  steams,  so  as  to 
leave  some  part  stronger,  or  of  a  higher  con- 

ww*£iV5*  lo*n  °*for«'  0*ss*tcy. 
EVA'SION,  s.  [ftoiam,  Lat.)   Excuse;  subter- 

EVA'S  I  YE,  a.  [from  evade.) 
I  Practising  evasion;  elusive. 

ifis&n  --raTiSSrSw, , ... 


Pope. 


BVA'SIVELY, 
phistically. 


E'VeN,  j  1-  t^**' 
I  The  close  of  the  day. 
a  The  vigil  or  fast  to  be 

ETEN,  o.  [e/en,8ax.] 
I  Level ;  not  rugged  ,  not 
ft  Uniform  ;  equal  to  itself. 


Vay. 

before  a  hoh- 
Dappa. 

>  Sexeton. 
Prior. 
Eiodus. 


3  Level  with  .  parallel  to. 

4  Not  having  inclination  any  way.  Shakerpeare. 
»  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than  the 

other.  Docks. 

6  Equal  on  both  sides ;  fair.  South, 

7  Without  any  thing  owed,  cither  good  or  ill; 
out  of  debt.  Shakesprart. 

•  Calm  ;  not  subject  to  elevation  or  depression  . 

not  uncertain.  Pope. 
9 Capable  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts;  not 

odd.  Taylor. 
To  E'VBN.  «.  a.  [from  the  nouo.] 
i  To  make  even. 

ft  To  make  out  of  debt.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  level ;  to  make  level.  Raleigh. 
To  E'VEN.  a.  a.  To  be  equal  to.  Corew. 
E'VEN,  ad.  [often  contracted  to  ee'n.] 

I  Verily.  Si 

9  Notwithstanding. 

3  Likewise  ;  not  only  so,  but  also.  Jtter 
i  3<i  much  as. 

EVEN  H  A'N  DED,  a.  [from  even  and  hand.] 
partial  ;  equitable.  Shaken 
E'VEN  ING,  s.     [Wan.  Sax.]    The  close  of  the 
day  i  the  beginning  of  night.  Walt: 
E'VEN LY,  ad.  [from  even.) 
I  Equally;  uniformly.  Bentley. 
ft  Levelly  .  without  asperities.  Wotton. 

3  Without  inclination  to  either  side  :  horiaon- 
tally.  Brerevood. 

4  Impartially ;  without, favour  or  enmity. fiocon. 
E'VEN  NESS,  s.  [fromcaea.] 

I  State  of  being  even. 

ft  Uniformity  ;  regularity.  Crete. 

3  Equality  of  surface;  levelness. 

4  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side  ;  ho- 
risontal  position.  Hooker. 

5  Impartiality  ;  equal  respect. 

6  Calmness;  freedom  from  perturbation;  equa- 
nimity. Atterbarg. 

E'VENSONG,  s.  [from  rrea  and  soag.] 
1  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening.  Tap. 
V.  The  evening;  the  close  of  the  day.  Dryden. 
E' VENT  I  UK,  t.  [from  even  and  tide.)   The  time 

of  evening. 
EVE'NT,  t.  [creates,  Ut.) 
I  An  accident)  any  thing  that  happe 
bad. 

ft  The  consequence  of  an  action ;  the  conclusion; 

the  upshot.  Dryden . 

To  EVE'NTERATE,  r.  a.   [ereatero.  Let.li  To 
rip  up;  to  open  the  belly.  Broun. 
EVENTFUL,  a.  [torn  eeesU  and /eil.]    Full  of 

incidents.  Sha 
To  EVE'NTII.ATE,  v.  n.  [erenitlo,  Lat.) 
I  To  winnow ;  to  sift  out. 
ft  To  examine ;  to  discuss. 

EVENTRATION,*  s.    [from  arentilate.]  The 
act  of  winnowing  i  the  act  of  sifting.  Ath. 
EVENTUAL,  a.    [from  event.]     Happening  in 

consequence  of  any  thing;  consequential. 
EVENTUALLY,  ad.    In  the  event ;  in  the  last 
result ;  in  the  consequence.  Boyle. 
E'VER,  ad.  [etfre.  Sax.) 
I  At  any  time. 

9.  At  all  times ;  always  ,  without  end. 

3  For  ever.  Eternally  ;  to  perpetuity. 

4  At  one  time. 

5  In  any  degree. 
I  of  enl 


, good  or 

Ecrfau. 


Tiilotion. 
Hooker. 
Philip,. 


*  ft*. 


8  A  word  of  enforcement,  or  aggravation.  As 
soon  as  rrer  he  had  done  it.  Shakespeare. 

7  Ever,  a.  Any.  SAakespeore. 
•  It  is  often  contracted  into  e'er. 

9  It  is  much  used  in  composition  in  tha  sense  of 
always :  as,  everfreen,  green  throughout 
year  ;  everdurinr,  enduring  without  end. 

EVERBU'BBLING,  a.     Boiling  up  with  pen 
tual  murmurs.  Crathair. 
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EVERBU'RNINO,  a.   Unextinguished.  /Villon. 

EVERDU'RING,  a.    Eternal ,  enduring  without 
end.  Raleigh. 

EVERGRE'EN,  a.  Verdant  throughout  the  year. 

  Milton. 

ETEKi.REEN,  t.     A  plant  that  retains  itt  ver- 
dure through  all  the  seasons.  Evelyn. 

EVER  HONOURED,  a.    Always  held  in  honaur 
or  esteem.  Pop*. 

EVERLA'STINO.  a.     Enduring  without  end; 
perpetual;  immortal;  eternal.  Hammond. 

EVERLA'STING.  t.    Eternity.  Pialmt. 

EVERLA'STINGLY,  ad.      Eternally,  without 
end.    Saaftespearr. 

EVERL.VST1NGNES5,  i.  Eternity  ;  perpetuity  , 
an  indefinite  duration.  Donne. 

EVERL1  VING,  a.    Living  without  end  .  itnnvir- 
tal ;  eternal ;  incessant.  Newton. 

EVERMORE,  ad.    Always  ;  eternally .  Tilletton. 

EVEROPEN,  a.   Never  cloaed ;  not  at  anv  time 
shut.  .  Taylor. 

EVERPLE'ASING,  a.    Delighting  at  all  times  j 
never  ceasing  to  give  pleasure.  Sidney. 

To  EVE' USE,  b.o.  [srersiu,  Latin.]   To  over- 
throw; to  subvert:  not  used.  GlanvilU. 

To  EVE'RT.  ».  a.  [ererfo,  Lat.J   To  destiny  ;  to 
overthrow.  Ayl\fe. 

EVERWATCHFl'L,  a-  Always  vigilant.  Pope. 

E' VERY.  a.  [e/eraafc,  Sax.] 
1  Each  one  of  aJI.  Hammond. 
9  I  a  erf  where.    In  all  placet.  Hooker. 

£'VBJtYOTN'G,  a.   Not  subject  to  old  age  ;  un- 
decaying. 

EAVESDROPPER,  t.    Tfrom  eces  and  dropper.] 
Some  mean  fellow  that  skufka  about  a  house 
in  the  night  to  listen.  Dryden. 
To  BVE'STlGATE,  r.  a.    [erestiga.  Latin.]  To 

search  out. 
TaEVI'CT.  e.  m.  [eninn,  Lat.] 
1  To  dispoasess'ot  by  a  judicial  discnurse. 
S  To  take  away  by  a  sentence  of  law.  K.  Jamet. 
3  To  prove  ;  to  evince.  Cheyne. 
EVl'CTlON.t.  [frutn  ericl.] 
\  Disposition  or  deprivation  by  a  definitive  sen- 
tence of  a  conn  of  judicature.  Bacon. 
«  Proof;  evidence.  L'Ettrtngt. 
E'VIDENCE,  a  [Fr.]  1 

1  The  state  of  being  evident ;  clearnett  ;  noto- 


EXA 


riety ;  indubitable  certainty. 
Testimony,  proof. 


0  Testimony,  proof.  Tillotton. 
3  Witness  ;  one  that  gives  evidence.  Bcntley. 

To  E'VIDENCE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  prove  ;  to  evince.  Tdlotton. 
*  To  show ;  ta  make  discovery  of.  Milton. 

BTIDBNT,  a.   [Fr.]     Plain;  apparent;  noto- 
rious. Brown. 
EVIDENTLY,  od.   Apparently;  certainly  ;  un- 
deniahly.  Prior. 
E'VIL,  a.  [fwel.  Sax.] 
1  Having  Gad  qualities  of  any  kind  j  not  good. 

Pialms. 

«  Wicked )  bad ;  corrupt.  Matthew. 

3  Unhappy;  miserable;  calamitous.  Proverbi. 

4  Mischievous;  destructive.  Genesis. 
E'VIL,  s.  [generally  contracted  to  UL1 

I  Wickedness;  a  crime.  I  Shaketpeare. 

9  Injury  ;  mischief.  Procrrfci. 
3  Malignity;  corruption.  EccUtiotricat. 
«  Misfortune  ;  calamity.  Job. 

5  Malady  ;  diseaae.  Shakespeare. 
KrVIL,  ad.  [commonly  contracted  to  ill.] 

1  Not  well  in  whatever  respects.  Shakespeare. 
8  Not  well ,  not  virtuously.  John. 

3  Not  well  >  not  happily.  Deuteronomy. 

4  Injuriously  ;  not  Kindly.  Denuronomy. 

5  It  it  often  used  in  composition  to  give  a  bad 
meaning:  to  a  word. 

I L  AFPE'CTED,  a.    Not  kind  ;  not  disposed 

to  kindness.  Actt. 
EVILDOER,  t.     Malefactor;  one  that  commits 

crimes.  Peter. 
EVILFA'VOURED,  «i.    Ill  countenanced;  hav. 

ing  no  good  aspect.  Bacon. 
EVILFA'VOUREDNFSS,  s.  [from  eri/facoared.] 

Deformity.  flruteruwotxy. 
E'VILLY,  ad.  [from  erii.]  Not  trail.  Shaketptare. 

X87 


EVILMI'NDED.  a.    Malicious;  mischievous, 
malignant    wicked.  Drylen 

E'VILNESS.  *.  [from  eril.]  Contrariety  to  good'- 
nets  j  badness  of  whatever  kind.  Hate. 

EVILSPE'AKING,  s.  Slander ;  deft mationi  ca- 
lumny; censorioutnett.  Peter. 

EVILWVSHING.  a.  Wishing  bad  to  ;  having 
no  good. will.  Sidney. 

EV 1 LWORKER,  i.   One  who  does  wickedness: 

Philippiant. 

To  EVl'NCE,  v.  a.  [evineo,  Lat.]  To  prove  ,  to 
show  ;  to  manifeat.  Atterbury. 

EVI'NCIBLB,  a.  [from  eriaee.]  Capable  of 
proof:  demonstrable.  Hale. 

EVI'NCtBLY,  a.  [from  erisKtale  ]  In  such  a 
manner  at  to  force  conviction. 

To  EVI'RATE,  t.  a.  [ertrutsj,  Lat.]  To  deprive 
of  manhood  ;  to  emasculate. 

To'EVI'SCERATE,  v.  a.  [erttcero,  Lat.]  To  em- 
bowel ;  ta  draw ;  to  deprive  of  the  cut  rails  ,  to 
search  witluu  the  entrails. 

E'VITABLE,  a.  [evitabilu,  Lat.]  Avoidable ;  that 
may  be  escaped  or  shunned.  Hooker. 

To  E'VITATE,  r.  a.  [niu,  Lat.]  To  avoid  ;  to 
thun  ;  tu  escape.  Shaketptare. 

EVITATION,  «.  [from  mtilr.]  The  act  or 
avoiding.  Hocus 

EVITE'RNAL,  a.  [arrirnrnaa,  Lat.]  Eternal  in 
a  limited  sense  .  of  duration  not  Infinitely  but 
indefinitely  long. 

EVITE'RNITY.  s.  [aeiramitas,  low  Lat.]  Du- 
ration not  infinitely,  but  indefinitely  lung. 

EVOCATION,  s.  [evocoito,  Latin.]  The  act  uf 
calling  out.  Broomi. 

EV0LAT1ON,  s.  [eaoto,  Lat.]  The  act  or  flying 
away. 

To  EVOLVE,  e.  o.  [tvolto,  Lat.]   To  unfold  ;  to 
disentangle.  Hale. 
To  EVOLVE,  r.  n.    To  open  ittelf ;  to  disclose 
ittcrf.  Prior. 
EVOLUTION,  i.  [evolmtio,  Lat.l 
I  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 
9  The  aeries  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded.  More. 

3  (In  geometry.)  The  equable  evolution  of  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  or  any  other  curve,  I* 
tuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  circumference 
to  rectitude,  aa  that  all  itt  pant  do  meet  toge- 
ther, and  equally  evolve  or  unbend.  Harris. 

4  (In  tactickt.)  The  motion  made  by  a  body  of 
men  in  changing  their  posture,  or  form  or 
drawing  up.  Harrit. 

BVOMITION,  ».  [eromo,  Lat.]  The  act  or  vo- 
miting out. 

EVU'LSION,  t.  [era/no,  Latin.]  The  act  or 
plucking  out.  Brown. 

EVULGATION,  t.  [em  .'go,  Lat  ]  The  act  or  di- 
vulging ;  publication. 

EWE  »•  [eotre.  Sax.]    The  female  sheep. 

E'WER,  t.  [from  eaa,  perhaps  anciently  ea,  wa- 
ter.] A  vessel  in  which  water  it  brought  for 
washing  the  hands.  Pope. 

E' WRY,  s .  [from  ever.]  An  office  in  the  king's 
household,  where  they  take  care  or  the  linen 
or  the  king's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve  up 
water  in  silver  ewers  after  dinner. 

EX.  A  Latin  preposition  often  prefixed  to  com- 
pound words;  sometimes  meaning  oat,  at  ex- 
haul,  to  draw  oat,  and  sometimes  only  enforc- 
ing the  meaning. 

To  EX  ACE' RB  ATE,  r.  a.  [aactrbo,  Latin.]  To 
embitter ;  to  exasperate. 

EXACERBATION,  ».  [from  exacerbate  ] 
l  Increaae  of  malignity ;  augmented  force  or 
severity. 

«  Heieht  of  a  disease;  paroxysm.  Bacon. 

EXACERVATION,  s.  [ocercw,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  heaping  up. 

EXA'CT,  a.    [exerts*,  Lat.] 
I  Nice;  not  deviating  from  rule.  Pope 
I  Methodical ;  not  negligently  performed. 

5  Careful ;  not  negligent.  Spectator 
4  Honest ;  strict  ,  punctual.  Ecctnt- 

To  EXA'CT,  e.  n.  [eiito,  ei actus,  Lat.] 
1  To  require  authoritatively.  Taylor. 
ft  To  demand  of  right.  Smolridge. 
t  To  summon  ;  to  enjoin  Den'^en. 


EXA 

To  EXA'CT,  r.  «.  To  practise  extortion.  P$aL 


EX A'CTER,  f .  [from  exact.) 

rbo  cCai 


m» 


than  bif 
Bacon 
Baon 


1  Extortioner}  one 
doe. 

I  He  that  demands  by  authority. 
3  One  who  is  severe  in  bis  injunctions  or  his 
demands.  TUloUon. 
EXA'CTION.  t.  [from  exact.] 


I  The  act  of  making  an  authoritative  demand, 
or  levying  by  force.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Extortion  ;  unjust  demand.  Darin. 
1  A  tribute  severely  levied.  A'UHton. 
BXA'CTLY.od,  [from  exact.}  Accurately!  nicely; 

thoroughly.  Alterbwrn. 
EXA'CTNESS,  «.  [from  exact.] 
1  Accuracy;  nicety;  strict  conformity  to  rule  or 
symmetry.  Woodward. 
9  Regularity  of  conduct;  strictness  of  manners; 

rare  not  to  deviate.  Rogers. 
To  EX  VGGERATE,  r.  o.  [exaggero,  Lat.] 
I  To  heap  upon  ;  to  accumulate.  Hale. 
9  To  heighten  by  representation.  Clarendon. 
EXAGGERATION,  «.  [from  exaggerate.] 
I  The  act  of  heaping  ;  a  heap.  Halt. 

8  Hyperbolical  amplification.  Swtft. 
To  EXA'GITATE.  t>.  a.  lexagito,  Lat.] 

I  To  shake  ;  to  put  in  motion.  Arbathnot. 

9  To  reproach  >  to  pursue  with  invectives :  not 


in  use. 

EX  AGITATION,  t.  ffrom 

of  shaking  or  agitating. 
To  EXA'LT,  v.  «.  [exaUer,  Ft.} 

•  To  raise  on  high. 

8  To  elevate  to  wealth  or  dignity. 

3  To  elevate  to  joy  or  confidence. 

4  To  praise  •,  to  exiol ;  to  magnify. 

5  To  raise  up  in  opposition. 
«  To  intend ;  to  enforce. 

7  To  heighten ;  to  refine  by  fire. 

0  To  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment. 
EXALTATION,  s.  [from  exofc.] 

1  The  act  of  raising  on  high 


3 


Hooker. 
The  act 


Matthew. 

Esekiel. 
Clarendon. 
Ptalnt. 
Kmg$. 
Prior. 
Arbuthnot. 


8  Elcvatio 
3  Elevated 


n  to  power  or  dl 


dignity.  Hooker. 
ated  state  ,  state  or  greatness  or  dignity. 

TtZtorsun. 

4  fin  pharmacy.)  Raising  a  medicine  to  a  higher 
degree  of  virtue.  Quiitcy. 

5  Dignity  of  a  planet  in  which  its  powers  are 
increased.  Dryden. 

F.X.I'  MEN,  $.  [Lat.]    Examination ;  disquisi- 
tion: inquiry.  Brown. 

EX  A' M  IN. ATE)  i.  [examinaluM,  Lat.]  The  person 
examined. 

EXAMINATION. . 
of  examining  by 
accurate  disqui. 1 

EXAMINATOR 

To  EXAMINE..... 
1  To  try  a  person  accused  or  suspcsied  by  inter- 
rogatories. CftarCA  CalKhum. 
«  To  interrogate  a  witness.  Acu. 

3  To  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  propo- 
position. 

4  To  try  by  experiment*  or  observation  ;  to  nar- 
rowly sin ;  to  scan. 

»  To  make  inquiry  into;  to  search  into;  to  scru- 
tinise. Locke. 
EXA'MINER,  i.  [from  examine.] 

1  One  who  interrogates  a  criminal  or  evidence. 

Hole. 

9  One  who  searches  or  tries  any  thing)  one  who 
scrutinizes.  Newton. 
EXA'MPLARY,  «.  [from  example.] 

example  or  pattern. 
EXA'MPLE,  s.  [exempt*,  Fr.] 
»  Copy  or  pattern  ;  that  which  is  proposed  to  be 

2  re,cmbled.  Raleigh. 


Serving  for 


3  Precedent  of  good. 

4  A  persoo  fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern . 

Timothy. 

a  One  punished  for  the  admonition  of  other*. 

Jnde. 

which  disposes  to 


.  [exaNfxta.  Lat.]  Having  no 
with  animal  juices;  not  son- 
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7  Instance;  illustration  of  a  general  positron  by 
some  particular  specification.  Dryden. 

8  Instance  in  which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an 
application. 

To  EXA'MPLE,  o.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  exemplify  ;  to  give  an  instance  of. 

9  To  set  an  example.  Shakespeare. 
EXA'NOUIOUS,  a.  " 

blood ;  formed 
guineou*. 
EXA' M  M  ATE.  a.  [«  an,  mafia,  Lat.] 
I  Lifeless ;  dead. 

8  Spirit  lew;  depressed.  Thomon. 
E  X  A  N I M  AT  ION,  s.  [from  exanimate.]  Depri- 

vation  of  life. 
EXA'NIMOUS,  a.   [exanimis,   Lst.J  Lifeless; 

dead:  killed. 
EXANTHEMATA,  s.  [^ovSWa  ]  Efflores- 

cencies  ,  erupiious  .  breakings  out ,  pustules. 
EXANTHE'MATOUS,  a.   [from  exanthemata.] 

Pustulous ;  efflorescent ;  eruptive. 
To  EXA'NTLATE,  r.  a.  [exoxtio, 
I  To  draw  out. 

«  To  exhaust ;  to  waste  away. 
EXANTLATION,  *.  [from  ex 

of  drawing  out;  exhaustion. 
EXARATION,  s.  [ejaro,  Lat.] 

of  writing. 

EX  ARTICULATION,  ».  [ex  and  articul**,  Ut.] 

The  dislocation  of  a  joint. 
To  EXA'SPERATE,  e.  a.  [exatpero.  Lat.] 
I  To  provoke;  to  enrage  |  to  irritate.  Additon. 
t  To  heighten  a  difference;  to  aggravate;  to 
embitter.  Bacon. 
3  To  exacerbate;  to  heighten  malignity. 

Bacon. 

EXA'SPERATER,  s.  [from  exasperate.]  He  tliat 

exasperates:  auiuvoker. 
EXASPERATION,  s.  [from 
l  Aggravation ; 


The  act 
The  manual  act 


ate.] 
tat  ion. 

King  Charlee. 
Atterbaru. 
Lat.] 


Ajliffk. 


Lat.l  To 
Grew. 


9  Provocation ;  irritation. 
ToEXAU'CTORATB.  e.a.  [< 
I  To  dismiss  from  service. 
9  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 
EXAUCTORATION,  «.  [from  acamccoraie. 
l  Dismission  from  service. 
9  Deprivation:  degradation.  AoHJTe. 
EXCALEFA'CTION,*  ».  lex  out  of,  and  cole- 
farto,  Lat  to  make  hot.]    The  act  of  heating ; 
the  state  of  being  made  very  hot.  Scori. 
EXCALEPA'CTORY,*  s.  [from 

Heating ;  making  very  hot. 
EXCANDE'SCENCE,  I     -  lj>t  , 

EXCANDE'SCENCY,  |     ltxcmuieKv*  Lat.j 
l  Heat ;  the  state  of  growing  hot. 
9  Anger ;  the  stale  of  growing  angry. 
EXCANTATION,  s.  [exconfo,  Lat.]  I 

ment  by  a  counter  charm. 
To  EXCA'RNATE,  r.  a.  [ex  and 

clear  from  flesh. 
EXCARN1FICATION, ».  [ex 
act  of  taking  away  the  fiesh. 
To  EXCAVATE,  e.  a.  [excaro,  Ut.]  To  hoi 

to  cut  into  hollows. 
EXCAVATION,  s.  [from  excavate.] 
I  The  act  of  cutting  into  hollows. 
8  The  hollow  formed  ;  the  cavity. 
To  EXCEED.  •.  a.  [excado,  Ut.J 
I  To  go  beyond ;  to  outgo. 

8  To  excel ;  to  surpass. 
To  EXCE'ED.  e.  n. 

1  To  go  too  far ;  to  pass  the 

9  To  go  beyond  any  limits. 
3  To  bear  the  greater  proportion.  Dryden. 

EXCE'EDING,  part.  a.  [from  exceed.]   Great  in 
quantity,  extent,  or  auration.  Raleigh. 
EXCE'EDING,  ad.    In  a  very  great  degree; 

eminently.  Raleigh. 
EXCEEDINGLY,  ad.  To  a  great  degree:  great- 

Newton. 
To  out  Bo  in 
Prior. 
lies  in  • 


Blackmore. 


of  fitness. 


ly :  very  much. 
ToEXCE'U  *.  a.  [exceUo,  Ut.] 

good  qualities  ;  to  surpass. 
To  EXCEL,  v.  n.  To  have  good 
i 
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EXCELLENCE.  Is.  [excelies**,  Fr. 
EXCELLENCY,  j*  tat.) 
I  TIm  nate  of  abounding  in  any  good  quality. 

*  Dignity  ;  high  r»nk  tn  existence.  Dryiten. 
9  The  state  of  excelling  in  any  thing.  Locke. 
4  That  in  which  one  excel*, 
ft  Purity :  gnodnea*. 

•  A  title  of  honour  :  usually  applied  to  ambas- 


Taylor. 

Job. 

fir-ova. 


in  and  governours 
CCELLENT,  «.  [cicellm,  Ui.l 
1  Of  great  virtue  }  worth,  or  dignity, 
t  Eminent  in  any  goo  ' 
E'XCELLBNTLY,  ad. 
1  Well ,  in  •  high  degree. 
?  To  an  eminent  dear**. 

T*  EXCE'PT,  ».  a.  [cxripio,  Ut.]  To  leave"  out, 
and  specify  aa  left  out  of  a  general  precept,  or 
poaitton.  Coriaf  fttanj. 

T*  EXCE'PT,  v.  <t,   To  object;  to  make  objec- 
tion*. Locke. 
EXCE'PT.  prep,  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Exclusively  of;  without  inclusion  of.  MUto*. 
t  Unless ;  if  it  be  not  »o  that.  TtUotee*. 
EXCB'PTINO,  prep.     Without  inclusion  of; 

without  exception  of. 
EXCERPTION,  i.  [cxrepcto,  Lat.] 
i  Exclusion  from  the  thing*  comprehended  in  a 
precept,  or  position.  South. 
9  Thing  excepted,  or  specified  in  exception. 

3  Objection;  raril.  Bentley. 

4  Pe*vi»h  dislike  s  offence  taken.  Baron. 
EXCEPTIONABLE,  a.  [from  exception.]  Liable 

fo  objection.  Add\ *cm . 

EXCE'PTIOUS.  a.  [from  except  ]  PeevUhi  f re- 
ward .  fall  of  rejections.  SovtA. 

EXCE'PTIVB.  a.  (from  except.]  Including  an 
exception.  tVatit. 

EXCE'PTLESS,  a.  [from  tseept.]  Omitting  or 
neclectin*  all  exceptions.  Skaketpeare. 

EXCE'PTOR,  i.  [from  except.]    Objector.  Bar*. 

Iv  fcXCE'KN,  v.  a.  [ejeera*,  Lot.]  To  attain 
out ;  to  teparate  or  emit  by  (trainer*. 

EXCE»RPTION,  ».  [fxcerptio,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  af  gleaning  ,  aelecting. 
*  The  thin|  gleaned  or  aclected. 

EXCE'SS,  *.  >Tce**tif,  Lat.] 
l  More  than  enough  .  superfluity. 

5  Exaberancc ;  state  of  exceeding. 
9  Intemperance ;  unreasonable  indulgence  in 

meat  and  drink. 
4  Violence  of  passion. 
4  Transgression  of  doe  limit*. 
EXCESSIVE,  a.  [exexuij,  Pr.] 
i  Beyond  the  common  proportion  of  quantity  or 


Raleigh. 

Honker. 
H 'tv torn. 


t  Vehement  beyond  measure  in  kindneta  or  dis- 
like. Haymard. 
EXCE'SSIVELY,  ad.  Exceedingly  ;  eminently  . 
in  a  «r^at  degree. 


in  a  great  degree.  /M.itson. 
To  EXCHANGE,  ».  a.  [efftaneer,  Fr.1 
1  To  give  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  gain- 


ing another. 
°  To  give  and  take  reciprocally. 
EXCri  A'NGE.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  The  act  off 


Uxke. 


%  Tramck  by  permutation. 

3  The  form  or  act  of  tranaferring. 

4  The  balance  of  Ut* 


reciprocally. 


Shakeipeore . 
i  of  different  nation*. 


A  The  thing  given  in  return  for  something  re- 
ceived. Locke. 
•  The  thing  received  in  return  for  something 

«VCn.  Dryrfen. 
M  place  where  the  merchant*  meet  to  nego- 
tiate their  affairs.  Locke. 
EXCHANGER,  *.  [from  eicaaage.]    One  who 
practises  exchange.  Locke. 
EXC  HE' AT,  t.   See  ESCHEAT.  5pea*rr. 
EXC  HE' A  TOR,  i.   See  ESCHEATOR.  Cor. 
EXCHEQUER,  *.   [ecAioater,  Norman  French.] 
The  court  to  which  are  brought  all  the  re- 
venue* belonging  to  the  crown,  and  wherein  all 
cause*  touching  the  revenue  are  handled.  Her. 
EXCP8B,  «.  [eccy*.  Dot.  exciaaia,  Ut.l  A  hate- 
ful tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged 
990 


«  The  cause  by  which  any  thing  U  raised  or 


not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  bat 
wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is 
paid.  Marrti 

To  EXCI'SE.  r.  e.  [from  the  noun.]    To  levy 
excise  anon  a  person  or  thing. 

EXCISEMAN.  ».   An  officer  who 
modifies,  and  rate*  tlieir  excise. 

EXCI'SION,  s  (excisio,  Ut.]    Extirpation;  de- 
tract mn  ;  rain.  Decay  of  fiery. 

EXCITATION,  s.  [from  actio,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  exciting,  or  patting  into  mot  ion.  Bee. 

8  The  act  of  rousing  or  awakening. 
To  EXCITE,  e.  a.  [exdto,  Ut.l 

t  To  rouse;  to  animate  j  to  stir  up ; 

•  ge.  Spenser. 
«  To  pat  into  motion  ;  to  awaken ;  to  raise. 
EXCITEMENT,  *.  [from  excite.]   The  motive 

by  which  one  is  stirred  up. 
EXCITER,  $.  [from  etcite.] 
I  One  that  stirs  up  others,  or  pats  them  in 

King  Ciertet. 
raised  or  put 

in  motion.  Decay  s/  Piety. 

T0  EX  CI  .A'  I M,  v.  e.  [exefamo,  Ut.] 
I  To  cry  out  with  vehemence ;  to  make  an  out- 
cry. Decay  of  Piety, 
s  To  declare  with  loud  vociferation.  Skakee. 
Ex  CI.  A' I  M,  *.  [from  the  verb.]   Clamour;  out- 
cry :  not  used.  Shakr$pemre. 
EXCLA'IMER,  *.   [from  exclaim.]    One  that 
makes  vehement  outcries.  Atterbury. 
EXCLAMATION,  s.  [udamatio,  Ut.] 
I  Vehement  outcry  j  clamour ;  outrageous 
fetation. 

9  An  emphatical  utterance. 
9  A  note  by  which  a  | 

ed:  thus(l). 
EXCLA'M  ATI  Y  E,*  1  ff 
EXCLA'MATORY,  /**  tfrom 
I  Practising  exclamation, 
t  Containing  exclamation. 
7«»  EXCLU'DE,  *.  a.  [exefado,  lat.] 
1  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  ad- 
mission. Dry  lien. 
%  To  debar  ,  to  hinder  from  paitkipatlon  j  to  pro- 
hibit. Dryden. 
9  To  except  in  any  position. 
4  Not  to  comprehend  in  any  grant  or  privilege. 

Hooker . 

.  ft  To  dismiss  from  the  womb  or  egg.  Broun. 
EXCLUSION,  i.  [from  excJnde.] 
I  The  act  of  shutting  out  or  denying  admission. 

t  Rejection:  not  reception. 

of,' 


i  tnaik- 


B  pjejsw 


9  The  act 
4  Exception. 

ft  The  dl«mlssion  of  the  young  from  the 
womb. 

6  Ejection  i  emiuion  ;  thing  emitted. 
EXCLC'SORY.  I     {lrnwrt  .„ltut,  1 
EXCLUSIVE,  j**  ^from 
I  Having  the  power  of  excluding,  or  denving 
admission.  Afilton. 
9  Debarring  from  participation.  Locke. 
9  Not  taking  into  any  account  or  number. 
4  Excepting. 
EXCLUSIVELY,  ed. 
r  Without  admission  of  another  to  participa- 
tion. Boyi*. 
9  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or  i 

ber  |  not  inclusively. 
To  EXC  O'er.  e.  a.  [excoctw,  Ut.]    To  I 

to  make  bv  bo. ling. 
Tit  EXCOGITATE,  p.  a.  [excogito,  Ut.]  To  in- 
vent ;  to  einkc  oat  by  thinking.  Afore. 
EX  COM  M I  'MC  ABLE",  a.    Liable  or  deserving 
to  he  excommunicated.  Hooker. 
To  EX  CO  M  M  U'N  1 C  ATE,  v.  a.  [exeomminsico, 
Lat.]   To  eject  from  the  communion  of  tho 
charcb  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  Ham. 
EXCOMMUNICATION,  «.    [from  excomsaaut- 
cat*.]    An  ecclesiastical  interdict ,  exclusion 
from  tha  fellowship  of  the  chuich.  Hooker. 
To  EXCORIATE,  9.  a.  To  Bay  $  to  strip  off  the 

akin.  W 
EXCORIATION, [from  excoriate.] 


boj  u^p; 
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EXE 

l  Loss  of  sklii;  privation  of  .km  ;  the". 

fla>  inpr.  *rbmt. 
ft  Plunder;  spoil.  Houel. 

EXCORT1CATION, ».  [from  car  and  cortex,  Ut.] 
Pulline  the  hark  off  any  thing.  Qatncy. 

To  E'XCREATE.  r .  a.  [excreo.  Lit.]  To  eject  at 
the  mon'h  bv  hawking. 

E'XCREMENT,  a.  [excrementum,  LaU]  That 
which  is  thrown  out  aa  useless,  from  the  na- 
tural passage*  of  the  body.  Raleigh. 

EXCREME'NTAL  a.  [from  excrement.}  That 
ia  voided  •*  excrement.  Raleigh . 

EXCREM  ENTIT10US,  a.  [from  excrement.] 
ConUining  excremenu  .  comiating  of  matter 
excreted  from  the  body.  Bacon. 

EXCRE'SCENCE,  \i.  [*xcr«oo,  Ut.]  Somewhat 

EXCRE'SCENCY,  |     growing  out  of 
without  uie,  and  contrary  to  the  i 
order  of  production.  Bentley. 

EXCRE'SCENT,  a.  [exeresceas,  Lat.]  That  growa 
out  of  another  with  preternatural  superfluity. 

EXCRETION,  «.  fMiTcho,  Lat.] 
1  Separation  of  am  mal  substance;  ejectingxome- 
v>  hat  quite  out  of  the  body.  Quincy. 
ft  The  thine  excerned.  Bacon. 
EXCRETIVE,  a.  [exrmas,  Lat.]    Having  the 
power  «>f  separating  and  ejecting  excrement*. 

Harvey. 

L'XCRETORY,  a.  [from  excretion.]  Having  the 
quality  of  aeparating  and  ejecting  superfluous 


pan  a 
E'XCKLTORY,  i 


ion. 
Chant. 


Ut.]  The 


Lat.]  To 
Chapman. 
of 


EXCRU'CIABLE,  a.  [from 

to  torment. 
To  EXCRUCIATE,  v. 

torture;  to  torment. 
EXCUBATION,  a.  [«, 

watching  all  night. 
Tb  EXCU'LPATE,  v.  a.  [ex  and  culpa,  Lat.]  To 

clear  fron<  the  imputation  of  a  fault.  Claren. 
EXCURSION,  a.  [eawrawa.Fr.] 
1  The  act  of  deviating  fiom  the  stated  or  settled 

path  ,  a  ramble.  Pope. 
ft  An  expedition  into  aome  dittant  part.  Locke. 

3  Progreaalon  beyond  fixed  limits.  Arbuthnot. 

4  Dig r<a* ion  ;  ramble  from  a  subject.  Boyle. 
EXCU'RSIVE,a.  [from excarro,  Lat.]  Rambling} 

wandering :  deviating.  Tkom$on. 
EXCU'SABLE,  a.  [from  excuse.]  Pardonable) 

that  may  be  excuaed.  Ttllotxon. 
EXCU'SABLENESS,  i.  [rrom  excaaaMe]  Par- 

donabiencas  ;  capability  to  be  excuaed.  Boyle. 
EXCUSATION,  i.  [from  excuse.]  Excuse ;  plea  ; 

apology.  Bacon. 
EXCU'SATORY,  o.  [from  excase.]  Pleading  ex- 

cute:  apologetics! ;  making  apology. 
To  EXCC'SE,  r.  a.  [exemto,  Lat.] 
I  To  extenuate  by  apology.  Ben  J  on  ton. 

ft  To  disengage  from  an  obligation.  Clarendon. 

3  To  remit  |  not  to  exact. 

4  To  weaken  or  mollify  obligation  to  any  thins ; 
to  obtain  remission.  South. 

5  To  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology.  Additon. 

6  To  throw  off  imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. 


EXCU'SE,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Plea  offered  in  extenuation  .  apology.  Sidney. 
s  The  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing.  Shaken. 
3  Cause  for  which  one  is  excused.  Romcommon. 
EXCl'SELESS,  a.  [from  excute.)  That  for  which 
no  exruae  can  be  given.  Decay  o)  Piety. 

EXCU'SER,*.  [from  excase.] 
)  One  who  pleads  for  another.  Swift. 
8  One  who  forgives  another. 
To  EXCU'SS,  r.  a.  [excesses,  Ut.]  To  seize  and 
detain  by  law. 

i.   [exaurio,  Ut.] 


MU  r. 

detain  hv  U, 
EXCL'SSION, 
law. 


'e. 
by 


Ut.] 


E'XECRABLE,  o.  [execraaiiw, 

detectable  j  accuraed. 
E'XECRABLY,  ad.  [from  mcrable.] 

abominably. 
Ta aVXBCRATE^a.  a^[exteror,  Ut.] 


Hateful  ( 
Hooker. 

Cursedly  ; 
Dryden. 

To  curse } 


.]    Curae ;  i  m  - 
StiUtagJfeel. 


EXE 

EXECRATION,  $.  [from 

precatinn  of  evil. 
To  EXE'CT,  a.  a.  [exeeo,  Ut.] 

I  To  cm  out  j  to  cut  away. 
EXE'LTION,  a.  [from  exert.]  The 

out. 

To  E'XECUTE,  a.  a.  [exeeuor,  Ut.] 
l  To  perform  ;  to  practise.  South. 
8  To  put  in  act ;  to  do  wliat  is  planned  or  deter. 
.  mined.  Locke. 

3  To  put  to  death  according  to  form  of  justice  ; 
to  punish  capitally. 

4  To  put  to  death  ,  to  kill. 

E'XECLTER,    \     rr,   „„,n 

EXECUTOR,*       L'  execuu.] 

I  He  that  performs  or  executea  any  thing 

ft  He  that  is  intrusted 
a  testator  i  in  this  se 
second  syllable. 
3  An  executioner  ,  one 

not  used. 
EXECUTER9HIP,  \t 
EXECUTORSHIP,*  | 
appointed  to  perform 

EXECUTION,  *.  [from  execute.) 
I  Performance;  practice.  Bacon. 
ft  The  last  act  of  the  law  in  civil  causes,  by  wl.icli 
possession  is  given  of  body  or  goods. 

3  Capital  punishment ;  death  inflicted  by 
of  law.  • 

4  Destruction :  slaughter. 
EXECUTIONER.  a.  [from  execution.! 

l  He  that  puts  in  act,  or  executes.  Shaketpemre. 

8  He  that  inflicts  capital  punishments.  Sidney. 

3  He  that  kills ;  he  that  murdera.  5aakespeere. 

4  The  inatrument  by  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed. Craxhate. 

EXECUTIVE,    )     r,   .  , 

EXECUTORY,*  r  ^fTom  ««■«»•  J 
1  Having  the  quality  of  executing  or  perform- 
ing. Hade. 

9  Active ;  not  deliberate ;  not  legislative ;  having 
the  power  to  put  in  act  the  laws.  Sunft. 

EXECUTRIX,  *.  [from  exeeate.]   A  woman  in- 

"  of  the 


to  perform  the  will  of 
oac  the  accent  is  on  the 
Skakenemre. 
•ho  puts  others  to  death  : 
Saakespeare. 
[from  execater.]  The 
office  of  him  that  ia 
the  will  of  the  defunct. 


trusted  to  perform  the  will 


testator. 


EXE'DRA.*  «.  pi.       out  of,  and  limn 


The  place  where  the  ancient  phiU 
rhetoricians  held  their  conferences  .  buildings 
dependent  on  a  church  but  not  immediately 
joined  to  the  body  of  it.  Atk. 
EXEGE'SIS,  *.  [rfnynsnt.]   An  explanation. 
EXEGET1CAL,  a.  [sfrrrWcO  Explanatory; 

expository.  IVnlker. 
EXEGETlCALLY,*  ad.  [from  the  adj.]   In  an 
explanatory  manner.  Ath. 
EXE'MPLAR,  a.  [exemplar,  Lai.]  A  pattern  ;  aa 
example  to  be  imitated.  Raleigh. 
EXE/MrLARILY,  md.  [from  exampsory.] 
I  So  aa  deserves  imitation.  Hovei. 
9  So  as  may  warn  others. 
EXE' MP1.ARI NESS,  s.   State  of 

pattern  to  be  copied. 
EXE'MPLARY,  a,  [from  exemplar.) 
I  Such  as  may  deserve  to  be  proposed  for  imita- 
tion. Bacon. 
ft  Such  as  may  give  warning  to  others.    A'lag  C. 
3  Such  a«  may  attract  notice  and  imitation.  Pr. 
EXEMPLIFICATION,  a.  [from  exemplify.]  A 
copy  i  a  transcript.  Hayua-xt. 
EXE'aIPLIFIER,*  a.   [from  exemplify.)  One 
ttlPt  exemplifies. 

To  EX  E'MPLI  YY,  v.  a.  [from  exemplar.] 
I  To  lUuatrate  by  example.  i 
*Tu  transcribe;  to  copy. 

ToEXE'MPT.  ».  a.  [exempts*,  Ut.]  To  privi- 
lege i  to  grant  immunity  from.  A'aoJte*. 
EX E'MPT,  o.  [from  the  verb.] 

i  Free  by  privilege.  AyUffe. 

9  Not  subject ;  not  liable  to.  ilea  Janxou. 

3  Clear ;  not  included.  Lee. 

4  Cut  off  front :  not  used.  Skaketpeare. 
EX  E'MPT,*  a.    An  officer  in  the  guards  who 

.1  the  absence  of  the  captain  ^ 
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EXH 


EXI 


EXEMPTION,  t.  (from  eiempt  ]  Immunity; 

privilege  ;  freedom  from  iinpom.  Bacvn. 
F\EMPTlT10US,«i.  [from  extwptx*,  Latin.]  Se- 
parable t  th*t  may  be  uken  from  another.  Afar. 
7©EXE,NTERATE»  v.  a.  [exealero,  Lai-]  To 
,j  Brown. 
NATION,  «•  (exeaieratto,  Ut.]  Tlie 
act  of  taking  out  the  bowel*.  Brovn. 
EJCE'QLIAL,  a.  [from  exefjmia,  Ut]  Funeral; 

relating  to  funerals. 
E'XEQUfES,  *.  without  a  lingular.  [exe^at*, 
LatO    Funeral  rite*  \  the  ceremony  of  burul ; 
the  procession  of  burial.  Dryden. 
EXE'RCENT,  a.  [ezercnu,  Ut.)    Practising  ; 

following  any  calling.  Aylyffe. 
E'XERCISE,  «•  faxercilmas,  Lat.] 
1  Labour  of  the  body ;  labour  considered  a*  con- 
ducive  to  health.  Hoc  on. 

a  Something  done  for  amusement.  nacon . 

3  Habitual  action  bv  which  the  body  is  formed 
to  gracefulness.  Sidney 

4  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  skill. 
I  UseVactual  application  of  any  thing.  Hcoktr. 

6  practice ;  outward  performance.  Addnon. 

7  Employment.  Locke. 
•  Task  ;  that  which  one  is  appointed  to  perform. 

'  A/lflOB. 

9  Act  of  divine  worship  whether  publick  or  pri- 
vate. .  ,  Shaknpture. 
To  E'XERCISE,  v.  a.  [fxerceo,  Lat.] 

1  To  employ ;  to  engage  in  employment.  Locke. 

«  To  trafn  to  use  by  any  act 

3 To  make  tkilful  or  dexterous  oy  prance,  to 
habituate.  HetrrctcM. 

4  To  busy ;  to  keep  busy.  MlerUry. 

sTotask*  to  keep  employed  aa  a  penal  IjgJJ. 

6 To  practise  ;  to  perform.  {WJ* 
.Topr^iU1^ 

To  B/XERCISE,  a.  a.  To  nie  exercise;  to  labour 
for  health  or  amusement.  J%Pj!f: 
EXERCISER,  s.  [from  exerrtae.]  He  that  direct* 

or  use*  exercise. 
EXERCITAT10N,  ft,  [ewrcifolto,  Ut.] 
I  Exercise. 

t  Practice:  use.  ,  *elto*- 

7b  EXE'KT, ».  a.  [exrrc,  Ut.] 
I  To  ase  with  an  effort.  *«■» 
I  To  put  forth;  to  perform. 

3  To  enforce ;  to  push  to  an  effort.  Drydn, 

4  To  bring  out.  gjgj 

5  To  emit  s  to  push  out.  ,,f  «VrT 
EXE»RTlON,«.  [from  exert.]   The  act  of  exert- 

EXE'SlON,  •.  [cmim,  Ut.]   The  act  of  "'^K 

EX  ESI  CATION,*,  [ex*steo,  Lat.]  The  state  or 
boiling;  effervescence;  ebullition.  «oyie. 
To  EXFOLIATE,  t.  w.  [ex  and /of  tarn,  Lat.]  To 
.hell  off;  to  separate,  aa  a  corrupt  bone  from 
the  <ound  part.  "'!'mf' 
EXFOLIATION,  •.  [from  ex/o/iafe.]  The  pro- 
i  by  which  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone 
ties  fmm  the  sound.  if.t,fn,5"- 
.  _IATIVE.  a.  [frnm.  exfoliate.]  [hatha* 
power  of  procuring  exfoliation.  Wiseman. 
EXHA'LABLE,-.  [From  cxAe**,]   That  may  be 
evaporated.  .  noyu. 

EXHALATION,  s.  [exalatio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  exhaling  or  sending  out  in  vapour*; 
emission. 

3  The  Mate  of  evaporating,  or  flying  out  in  va- 
pours; evaporation. 
S  Tlsat  which  rite*  in  vapour*.  MUtcm, 

Tu  EXHA'LE,  r.  «.  [ex/iaio,  Ut.]   

I  To  send  or  draw  oat  In  vapours.  lempie. 
9  To  draw  out.  ,  Shakttpeore. 

EXHA'LEMENT,  *.  [from  extaie.]  MtUe/"- 
haled  ;  vapour.  Broun. 
To  EXHA'UST.  ».  a. 

i  To  dram;  to dlmlnUh.  ^£ 
a  To  draw  out  totally;  to  draw  until  nothing  is 
left.  Isssaat, 
XHA'USTION,  *.  [from  exAawl]  The  -Ct  of 
drawing  or  draining. 

Ml 


EXHA'UBTLESS.  o.  [from  exkoaxt.]   Not  to  be 
emptied:  inexhaustible.  Blackmorv. 
To  EXH  I'BIT,  r.  o.  [rxktAeo,  Ut.] 
1  To  offer  to  view  or  use ;  to  offer  or  propose  in 
a  formal  manner.  Clarendon, 
a  To  show  ;  to  display.  Pope. 
EXHI'BiTER,  i.  [from  exniMt.]    He  that  offer* 
any  thing  in  •  public  manner.  Skakttpeare. 
EXHIBITION,  *.  [from  exaieit.] 
I  The  act  of  exhibiting ;  display.  Crew, 
a  Allowance;  aalary  (  pension.  Svtft. 


exhibit.]  Representa- 

i.  a.  [exJHloro,  Utin.]  To 
cheer;  to  Hit  with  mirth; 


»3 


live:  displaying.  ATom*. 
•  EXHILARATE,  t.  a. 
make  cheerful , 
to  enliven. 
EXHILARATION.*,  [from 
I  The  act  of  giving  gavety. 
a  The  »tate  of  being  enlivened.  Bacon. 
To  EXHORT,  v.  a.  [exkortor,  Ut.]   To  incite 
by  word*  to  any  good  action.        Com.  Prayer. 
EXHORTATION,  *•  [from  exaorf.) 
I  The  act  of  exhorting ,  incitement  to  good. 

Atterbury. 

«  The  form  of  word*  by  which  one  i*  exhorted. 

Skakttpeare. 

EXHORTATIVE,*  \a.  [from  exfcorl.] 
EXHO-RTATORY.  f    to  exhort. 
EXHORTER,*.   One  who  exhort*. 
To  EXI'CCATE.  a.  a.  [exrieco,  Ut.]   To  dry. 
EXICCATION,  «.  [from  execute.]    Arefaclion  ; 
act  of  drying  up  5  .Ute  of  being  dried  ujj. 

EXI'CCATIVE.  a.  [from  exieeai   ]     Drying  in 

quality  |  having  the  power  of  drying. 
K'XIOENCE.  )  rfrrtm-ri,--/! 
E'XIGENCY,  J    [fn>m  ei,^] 
l  Demand  ;  want ;  need.  ^Uerfcary. 
«  Pressing  necessity  ;  sudden  occasion.  Pope. 
E'XIGENT,  *.  [exifta*,  Ut.] 
1  Pressing  business:  occasion  that  requires  im- 
mediate help.  Waller, 
ft  (A  law  term.]  A  writ  *ued  when  the  defendant 

is  not  to  be  found. 
3  End.  Skakespeare. 
EXIGU'ITY,  :  [exitfsnsa*.  Ut.]   Smallne*.  ,  di- 
minotivene**  j  slenderness.  BoyU. 
EXI'GUOUS,  a.  [exifiw*,  Ut.]   Small ;  diminu. 

live  t  little :  not  o»ed.  Harvey. 
E'XILE^  [exi/iam,  Ut.] 

l  Banishment ;  state  of  being  banished.  Shak. 
9.  The  person  banished.  Dryden. 
EXI'LE,  a.  [exifi*.  Ut.]    Small;  slender;  not 
full  i  not  powerful.    •        ,  „  —  i^acon. 
To  E'XILE,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  banuh ; 

to  drive  from  a  country.  SAake«r>eare. 
EXf'LEMENT,  «.   Banuhment.  Hotum. 
EXIL1TION.*.  [exifilw,  Ut.]  The  act  of  »pring- 
ine  out  (uddeniy.  Broym. 
EXI'LITY,  *.  [exilu,  Ut.]  Smallne**  j  »lendcr- 
ne**;  diminution.  _  Grew. 

EXl'MlOUS,a.  [exiatiat,  Ut.]    Famous;  emi- 
nent ;  conspicuous  -,  excellent. 
EXINANI  Tl&N,  *.  [exwoaitio,  Ut  ]  ^vaUon , 
iOM  Decay  oj  #*iery. 

ToEXl'ST.r.n.  [rxifto,  Ut.]   To  be;  to  have 
&  He  i  n  if  *  tji/ajw 
EXI'STENCB,  \i.  [exiHentia,  low  Ut.]  Stale  of 
EXl'STENCY,  J    being;  aaual  po**es*ion  of 
hcine  traits. 
EXl'STENT,  a.  [from  exist.]   Having  being ;  in 
possession  of  being.     .....       Dry  dm. 

EX1STIMAT10N,  *.  [exisiimntio,  Ut.] 
l  Opinion, 
t  Esteem. 

I  The*  t'erln^se't  in  the  margin  of  play*  to  mark 

the  time  at  wbleh  the  player  goes  off. 
a  Recess  ;  departure ;  act  of  quTttini  the  theatre 

i  Passage  out  of  any  place.  G'am/,.'u</ 
4  Way  by  which  there  is  a  passage  out.  woo*. 

V**  l«.  [exitotu.  Ut.]  Destructive , 
KJS,  j    Wl}  mortal. 


ray  by  wli 
E'XITABLE,* 
EX1TIAI 


EXITIOt 
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SX-Ml'NISTER,*  0.  One  out  of  place,  one  who 
has  been  a  minister  of  state.  Chexterfield. 

E'XODUS,)!.  [sfo*«<0  Departure;  journey  from 

E'XODY,  J  a  place;  the  second  book  of  Mom 
it  »o  called,  because  it  describes  the  journey  of 
the  Israelite*  from  Egypt.  Hale. 

EXOLETE,  a.  [e«ie«u,  Ut.]  Obsolete;  out 
of  use.  Dictionary. 

To  BXOLVE,  i  .  a.  [exoico,  Ut.]  To  loose;  to 
pay.  Dictionary. 

EavM PH AL08,  s.  [af  and  a******.]  A  navel 
rupture. 

To  EXONERATE,  r.  a.  [exowrro,  Ut.]   To  un- 

load  j  to  disburden.  Ray. 
EXONERATION,  t.  [from  exoswrofe.]   The  act 

of  disburdening.  Greie . 

EXOPTABLE,  a.  [exoptabxli$,  Lai.]  Deairable; 

to  be  sought  with  eagerness  or  desire. 
EXCITATION,*  s.   [ex         optatio,  Utin 

wishing.]  Aneari 

E'XT?RABLE,  a.  [exoraW<ii,  Ut.]  To  be  moved 
by  entreaty. 


EXP 


EXORBITANCE,  I  - 
EXORBITANCY,  \  ''  Llrom 


1  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  prescribed. 
S  Enormity  ;  groat  deviation  from  rule  or  right. 

Drydeu. 

3  Boundless  depravity.  Garth. 
EXORBITANT,  a.  [ex  and  oreim,  Lat.] 
I  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed  or  rule 

established.  Woodward. 
«  Anomalous;  not  comprehended  In  a  settled 

rule  or  method.  Hooker. 
3  Enormous ;  beyond  due  proportion  ,  excessive. 


To  EXO'RBITATE,  v.  ■.  [ex  and  erWto,  Ut.]  To 
deviate)  to  go  out  of  the  track  or  road  pre- 
scribed. .  Bentley. 
7bE'XORCIS£,o.a.  [sWs..] 
1  To  adjure  by  some  holy  name, 
fi  To  drive  away  spirits  by  certain  forms  of  ad- 
juration. 

3  To  purify  from  the  influence  of  malignant 

spirits  by  religiout  ceremonies. 
E'XORCISER,  t.  [from  eavrcise.]  One  who  prac- 
tises to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
E'XORCISM,  s.  [ifeiuw]  The  form  of  adju- 
ration,  or  religiout  ceremony  by  which  evil 
and  malignant  spirits  are  driven  away. 
E'XORClST,  *.  [sfernr*.] 
I  One  who  by  adjurations,  prayers,  or  religiout 
acta,  drivet  away  malignant  spirits.  Act*. 
«  An  enchanter)  a  conjurer:  improperl; 


EXORDIUM,  $.  IUt.]  A  formal  preface  ,  the 
proemial  part  of  a  composition.  Afay. 

EXORNATION,  t.  [nomatio,  Ut.]  Ornament) 
decoration  t  embellishment.  Hooker. 

EXORTIVE,*a.  [ex  out  of,  and  trior,  Ut.  to 
rise.]    Rising;  belonging  to  the  east.  A$k. 

EXOSSATED,  «.  (exassatas,  Ut.]   Deprived  of 

EXOSSEOUS,  a.  [ex  and  osm,  Ut.]  Wanting 
bones ,  boneless.  Brown, 

EXOSTOSIS,  s.  (af  and  sew.]  Any  protuberance 
of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural. 

EXOT1CAL,*  la.  [ai-Tw9f.]    Foreign;  not  pro- 

EXOTICK,     j     duced  in  our  own  country. 

Evelyn. 

EXOTICK,  s.    A  foreign  plant. 
To  EXPA'ND,  r.  a.  [expnmdo,  Ut.] 


I  To  spread  .  to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  sheet 
9  To  dilate ;  to  spread  out  every  way.  At. 
EXPA'NSE,  s.  [expamnm,  Ut.]   A  body  widely 


Arbuth. 


extended  without  inequalities.  Savage, 
EXPANSIBILITY,  t.  [from  expmifiaf*.]  Capa- 
city of  extension )  possibility  to  be  expanded. 
EXPANSIBLE,  a.  [from  expa****.  Ut7]  Ca- 
pahle  to  be  extended.  Grew. 
EXPA'NSION,  s.  [from  rxpovte.] 
I  The  state  of  being  extended  Into  a  wider  sur. 

face  or  greater  space.  Bentley. 
9  The  act  of  spreading  out.  Grew, 
f  Extent)  space  to  which  any  thing  it  extended. 


a  Pure  apace,  as  distinct  from  extension  in  solid 

matter.  Locke. 
EXPA'NSIVE,  a.  [from  expand  ]    Having  the 
power  to  spread  into  a  wider  surface.  A'uy. 
To  EX  PAT1  ATE,  v.  n.  [expatior,  Ut  ] 
I  To  range  at  large, 
s  To  enlarge  upon  in  language. 
3  To  let  loose;  to  allow  to  range.  Dryden. 
To  EXPE'CT.  t.  a.  [expect*.  Ut.] 
I  TO  have  a  previous  apprehension  of  either  good 
or  evil. 

9  To  wait  for;  to  attend  the  coming. 
To  EXPE'CT,  r.  a.   To  wait )  to  stay.  Job. 
EXPE'CT  ABLE,  a.  [from  expect.]    To  be  ex- 
pected, v  Brown. 
EXPE'CTANCE,  1 
EXPE'CTANCY,  J     I'rom  expect.] 

1  The  act  or  state  of  expecting.        Ben  Jonton. 

8  Something  expected.  Saaxrspeore. 
3  Hope.  Shaketptare. 

EXPE'CTANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Waiting  in  expectation. 
EX PE'CTANT,  « .  [from  expect. ]   One  who  waits 
in  expectation.  Pope. 
EXPECTATION,  i.  {tspeclatio,  Ut.l 
I  The  act  of  expecting.  SAalrrtpeore. 
«  The  state  of  expecting  either'* ith  hope  or  fear. 

Rogert. 

3  Prospect  of  any  thing  good  to  come.  Ptalm*. 

4  The  object  of  happy  expectation  ;  the  Messiah 
expected.  Milton. 

b  A  state  in  which  something  excellent  is  ex- 
pected from  ut.  Otway. 
EXPE'CTER,  s.  [from  expect  ] 
l  One  who  has  hopes  of  something. 

9  One  who  waits  for  another.  Skoketpeare. 
To  EXPE'CTORATE,  v.  a.  [ex  and  pectus,  Ut.] 

To  eject  from  the  breast.  ifrontAwot. 
EXPECTORATION,  s.  [from  expectorate.] 
1  The  act  of  discharging  from  the  breast. 
9  That  discharge  which  is  made  by  coughing. 
EXPECTORATIVE,  a.  [from  expectorate.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 


expe'dHJc?;  }••  Cfrom  «7*"«'0 

l  Fitness ,  propriety  ,  suitableness  to  an  end. 

South. 

Expedition ;  adventure. 
3  Haste ;  dispatch. 
EXPE'DIENT,  a.  [expedit,  Ut.] 
I  Proper;  nt;  convenient;  tuitablc. 

8  Quick:  expeditious. 
EXPE'DIENT,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1  That  which  helps  forward,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

S  A  shift ;  means  to  an  end  contrived  in  an  exi- 
gence. Woodward. 
EXPEDIENTLY,  ad.  [from  expedient.] 
l  Fitly;  suitably;  conveniently. 
9.  Hsstily  ;  quickly.  Skaketpeare. 
EXPE'DITATE.«  r.  a.  (In  the  forctt  law.]  To 
cut  out  the  ballt  of  a  dog't  feet  to  prevent  it 
from  killing  the  king's  game.  Afk. 
r.Xl'EDITA'TlON,*  s.   [from  expeditate.']  The 
act  of  cutlina  out  the  balls  or  a  dog's  fore  feet 
to  preserve  the  king's  game.  Aik. 
To  EXPEDITE,  ».  a.  [expedio,  UtJ 
l  To  raciliute)  to  free  from  impediment. 

9  To  hasten  :  to  quicken.  Swift. 
3  To  dispatch  ;  to  issue  from  a  publick  office.  6a. 

EXPEDITE,*,  [expedite*,  Lat.] 
I  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  toon  done.  Sandy*. 
9  Easy  t  disencumbered  )  clear.  Hooker. 

3  Nimble ;  active  ,  agile.  TtUotton. 

4  Light  armed.  Bocon. 
E'XPEDITELY.ad.  [from  expedite.]  Withquick- 

nesej  readily  ;  hastily. 
EXPEDITION,  t.  [from  expedite.] 
I  Haste  ;  speed  j  activity.  Hooker. 
8  A  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 


iquick- 
Groc. 


EXPEDITIOUS,*  a.  [from  expedite.]  Quick) 

nimble;  making  dispatch. 
EXPEDITIOUSLY.*  ad.  Quickly;  hastily;  with 

dispatch. 
To  LX IT'!.,  w.  a.  [expeih,  Ut.] 


Atk. 
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I  To  drive  out ;  to  force 
•  To  eject  $  to  throw  out. 
s  To  banish  ;  to  drive  fro 


the  place  of  resi- 


extravagant ;  luxurious. 


With 
[from 


'LLER,  ».   [from  expel.]  One  that  rxpeli 
or  drives  away. 
To  EXPL'N  D,  •.  a.   [tipendo,  Lat.]  To  lay  out ; 

to  spend.  Howard. 
EXPENDITURE,*!   rr,.,m  expend.)  Money  ex- 
ponded  ;  duborsement  ;  expense.  /wry. 
I  XPE'NSE,  s.  (expensam,  Lai.]   Coat  t  char* es  ; 

money  expended.  Ben  Jonton. 

EXPE'NSEFUL,  a.    [from  expense  and  full.) 

Costly  {  chargeable.  Motion. 
EXPENSELESS.o,  [from  expense.]  Without  cost. 
EXPENSIVE,  a.  [from  expense.] 
I  Given  to  expense  , 
8  Costly;  mjuinng 
3  Liberal:  distribute 
EXPE'NSIVELY,  ad. 
EXPENSIVENESS,*. 
I  Addition  to  expense ,  extravagance 
8  Costliness. 

EXPERIENCE,  s.  [erpericstia,  Lat.]. 
I  Practice  .  frequent  trial. 
Knowledge  gained  by  practice.  Si 
To  KXPE'RIENCB,  v.  ft. 
I  To  try  ;  to  practise. 
8  To  know  bv  practice. 
EX  P E'R I E N  CEO,  part.  a. 
I  Made  skilful  by  expehnce. 
t  Wise  bv  long  practice. 

UENCER,  *.   One  who  makes  trial  '}  a 

tr  of  experiments.  Digby. 
IMENT,  t,  [experimentum,  Lat.]  Trial 
of  any  thing;  something  done  in  order  to  dis- 
cover an  uncertain  or  unknown 
To  EXPERIMENT,  r.  a.  [from 


Raleigh. 


Locke. 


try  ]  to  search  out  by  trial. 
X PERI  MENTAL, 


.]  To 
Ray. 


In 


Brown. 
\  net  on. 
mental.) 

Evelyn. 

t.]  One 
Dish- 
Prior. 
Dryden. 

Bacon. 
a  skilful 


Skill:  rcadi- 
Knollet. 


by  su 


FX'I'LHI  M  L'M  Al.,  • 

1  Pertaining  to  experiment 
t  Built  upon  experiment. 

5  Known  by  experiment  or  trial. 
EX  PERI  MENTALLY,  ad.  [from 

By  experience ;  by  trial. 
EXPERIMENTER,  s.  [frc 

who  makes  experiments. 
EXPERT,  a.  [caper.**,  Lat.J 
j  Skilful ;  j,dd>fMful ;  intelligent. 

3  Skilful  by  practice  or  experience. 
BXPE'RTLY,  ad.   [from  expert.) 

resdv  manner. 
EXPERTNESS,  s.    [from  expert.] 

ness  ;  dexterity. 
E'XPI  ABLE,  a.   Capable  to  be  expiated. 
To  E'XPI  ATE,  v.  a.  [expia,  Lat.] 
1  To  annul  the  guilt  of  a  crime 
acts  of  piety ;  to  atone  for. 

8  To  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies 
EXPIATION,  s.  [from  expiated] 

l  The  act  of  expiating  or  atoning  for  any  crime. 

9  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  crimes ; 
atonement.  J>ryd<a. 

3  Practices  by  which  ominous  prodigies  were 
averted.  Hayvard. 
EXPIATORY,  a.    [from  expiate.]   Having  the 
power  of  expiation.  Hooker. 
EXPILaTION,  s.   [expUatio,  Lat.]  Robbery. 
BKPI RATION,  f.  [from  expire.] 
I  That  act  of  respiration  which  thrusts  the  air 
out  of  the  long*.  Arbnthnot. 
1  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death.  Rambler. 

3  Evaporation  ;  act  of  fuming  out. 

4  Vapour ;  matter  expired.  Bacon. 
i  The  cessation  of  any  thing  to  which  life  is  ngu 

ratively  ascribed. 

6  The  conclusion  of  any  limited 
T*EXPrRE,e,a.  [expire,  Lat.] 

I  To  breath*  out. 

a  To  exhale ;  to  send  out  exhalations. 
3  To  close :  to  bring  to  an  end. 
To  EXP  PRE,  a.  m. 
I  To  make  an  emission  of  the  breath. 


Spenser. 
Wood*. 
Spenser . 


4  To  die;  to  breathe  the  laat. 
*  To  pensh  ,  to  fall ,  to  be  destroyed. 


Pope. 
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4  To  fly  out  with  a  blast.  Dryden. 
J  To  conclude  j  to  come  to  an  end.  Shakespeare. 
To  EXPLAMN,  v.  a.  {expta*©,  Lat.]  To  expound ; 

to  illustrate  ;  to  clear.  Gay. 
EXPLAINABLE,  a.  [from  explain  ]   Capable  of 

be  ng  explained.  Brown 
EXPLAINER,  s.   [from  exptesa.]  Expositor, 

interpreter ;  commentator. 
EXPLANATION,  s.  [from  rxpluta.] 
I  The  act  of  explaining  or  interpreting. 
8  The  sense  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

EXPLANATORY,  a.  [from  axpiaia.]  Contain 
ing  explanation.  Sunfi 
EXPLETIVE,*,   [oatetiram,  Lat.]  Something 
used  only  to  take  up  room.  Svift. 
EXPLICABLE,  a.    [from  exp.iccle.]  Explain. 

able ;  possible  to  be  explained.  Hale. 
To  EXPLICATE,  e.  a.  [expisco,  Lat.] 
l  To  unfold  ;  to  expand.  Blackmort. 
1  To  explain  :  to  clear.  Taylor. 
EXPLICATION,  s.   [from  explicate.) 
i  The  act  of  opening ,  unfolding  or  expanding. 
«  The  act  of  explaining}  interpretation  ;  expla- 


nation. 

3  The  sense  given  by  an  explainer. 
EXPLICATIVE,  a.  [fi 
tendency  t€>  explain. 
E'XPLICATOR,  «.  rfroro 
interpreter;  explainer 
EXPLI'CIT,  a. 


] 


plain;  clear;  not 
EXPLICITLY,  ad. 

merely  by  inference 
To  EXPLODE,  e.a.  (< 
I  To  drive  out 

contempt. 
8  To  drive  out  with 
a  gun. 


Hooker. 
Birrntt. 
Having  a 


i 


Unfolded 


,  Latin.] 
implied, 
"oly;  directly; 
Gov.  of  ike 
Lat.) 

ly  with  some  noise  of 
Rotcommon . 
cc,  as  from 
Blackmore. 


EXPLODER,  *.    [(torn  txplodaJ)  Ahiseer|Ooe 

i hat  drives  out  with  open  contempt. 
EXPLOIT,  t.  [expires**,  Lat.]    A  design  accom- 
plished ;  an  achievement ;  a  successful  at* 
tempt.  Denham. 
To  EXPLOIT,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  per. 

form  ;  to  atchieve.  Catsden. 
To  BXPLORATE,  v.  a.  lexploro,  Lat.]  To  search 
out. 

EXPLORATION,  *.   [from  expiomte.] 

examination. 
EX  PLORATOR,      [from  explorete.] 

searches ;  an  examiner. 
EXPLORATORY,  a.  [from  explorate.] 

ing  ;  examining. 
To  EXPLORE,  v.  a.  [txpUm,  Lat.]   To  trv  .  to 

search  into :  to  examine  by  trial.  Boyle. 
EXPLOREMENT,  *.   [from explore.]  Search; 

trial.  Brovn. 
EXPLOSION,  s.    [from  explode.)    The  act  of 

driving  out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 

EXPLOSIVE,  a.  [from  explode  ]  Driving  out 
with  noise  and  violence.  Woodward. 

EXPONENT,*,  [expose,  Lat.]  Exposes!  of  the 
ratio,  or  proportion  between  any  two  numbers, 
or  quantities,  is  the  exposexi  arising  when  the 
antecedent  is  divided  by  the  consequent :  thus 
■ix  it  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  which  thirty 
hath  to  five.  Harri: 

EXPONENTIAL,*,  [from  exposent  ]  Exponen- 
tial curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of  the  na- 
ture of  algebraick  and  transcendental  one*. 

Harrit. 

To  EXPORT,  «.  a.  [exporlo,  Lat.]   To  carry  out 

of  a  country. 
EXPORT,*,  [from  the  verb.] 

ned  out  intra  flick. 
EXPORTATION.*, 
practice  of  carrying  out 
countries. 
EXPORTER,*  ».   [from  export.] 

riea  or  sends  goods  abroad  in  commerce. 
To  EXPOSE,  a.  a.  [export  tax*.  Lat.] 
1  To  lay  open j  to  make  liable  to.  Prior. 
t  To  put  in  the  power  of  any  thing.  Dryden. 
S  To  lay  open ;  to  make  bare.  Dryden. 


The  art  or 
into  other 

One  that  car- 
Ath. 
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4  To  lay  open  to  censure  or  ridicule.  Dryden. 
ft  To  lay  open  to  examination.  Locke. 

6  To  put  in  danger .  Clarendon. 

7  To  east  out  to  chance. 
■  To  censure ;  to  treat  with  dispraise. 

EXPOSITION,  s.  (from  expose.] 
1  The  situation  in  which  any  thing  is  placed 
with  respect  to  the  son  or  air.         A rbuihnot . 
9  Explanation;  interpretation.  Dryden 
EXPOSITOR,  s.    [expositor,  Lat.]  Explainer) 
expounder;  interpreter.  Sooth. 
To  EX  POSTULATE,  v.  a.    [expoetaJe,  Lat.]  To 
canvass  with  another ;  to  altercate  ;  to  debate. 

Cotton . 

EXPOSTULATION, «.  [from  expostulate.] 
1  Debate;  altercation  ;  discussion  of  an  affair. 

Spectator. 

9  Charge ;  accusation.  Waller . 

EXPOSTULATOR,*.    [from  expos faiate.]  One 
that  debates  with  another  without  open  rupture. 
EXPO-STULATORY,  a.  [from  expostulate.]  Con- 
taining expostulation.  f.'Euranre. 
EXPOSURE,  «.  [from  expose.] 
I  The  act  pf  exposing  or 


3  The  atate  of  being  open  to  observation. 
9  The  state  of  being  exposed  to  any  thing. 

4  The  state  of  being  in  danger.  Skaketpeare. 


J  Exposition  ;  situation 
To  EXPOUND,  v.  a.  [expoao,  Lat.] 
I  To  explain  ;  to  clear  .  to  in 
9  To  examine ;  to  lay  open. 
EXPOUNDER,  s. 

interpreter. 
To  EXPRE'SS,  v.  a.  fexprratsu,  Let.] 
I  To  copy  ;  to  resemble  ;  to  represei 
9  To  represent  by  the  imiutive  arts 
painting 


5  To 


t  in  words  j  to  exhibit  by  Ian 


Etelyu. 

Raleigh. 
Hndibra*. 
Explainer ; 
Hooker. 


as  poetry, 
Smith. 


4  To  show  or  make  known  in  any  manner.  Pr 
»  To  denote;  to  designate.  Numbtrt. 

6  To  squeese  out ;  to  force  out  by  compression. 

Bacon. 

7  To  extort  by  violence.  Ben  Jotuon. 
EXPRE'SS,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Copied ;  resembling ;  exactly  like.  Afitton. 
9  Plain  {  apparent .  in  direct  terms.  Be*  Jonmtm. 

3  Clear  |  not  dubious.  StMmgJleet. 

4  On  purpose  ;  for  a  particular  end.  Attertmry. 
EXPRE'SS,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I  A  messenger  sent  on  purpose.  Ciorendoo. 
9  A  message  sent:  King  Ckarlet. 

9  A  declaration  in  plain  terms. 

9  That  may  be  drawn  by  squeezing  or  expression. 
EXPRE'SS! ON,  s.  [from  express.] 
I  The  act  or  power  of  represeoting  any  thing. 

t  The  form  or  cast  of  language  in  which  any 
thoughts  are  uttered.  Buckingham. 

3  A  phrase ;  a  mode  of  speecn. 

4  The  act  wf  squeezing  or  forcing  out  anything, 
as  bv  a  press.  Arbutknot . 

EXPRE'SSIVE,  a.  [from  npreu.)    Having  the 

power  of  utterence  or  representation. 
EX  PRE'SSl  VELY,  ad.  [from  expretssre.]    In  a 

clear  and  representative  way. 
KXPRE'SSIVENESS,  ..  ^from  expresefre.]  The 
power  of  expression,  or  representation  by 
words.  Addxton. 
EXPRE'SSLY,  ad.  [from  express.]     In  direct 

terms;  plainly;  not  by  implication. 
LXPKESs l  HK.  «.  [from  express.] 
i  Expression ;  utterance.  Si 
t  The  form  ,  the  likeness  represented 
3  The  mark ;  the  impression.  Skaketpeare. 
To  E*XPROBRATE,  e.  a.    [exproOro.  Ut.l  To 
charge  with  reproach ;  to  impute  openly  with 
blame;  to  upbraid.  Broini. 
EXPROBRATiON,  s.   [from  exjrreavale.l  Re 

proarhful  accusation.  /#< 
F.XPROBRATIVBj*  a.  Upbraiding. 

,  v.a.  [ex  i 


re. 


7b  EXPROPRIATE, 

Ta  nuke  no  longer  out  own. 


Shirley. 

Lat.] 


EXT 

To  EXPU'GN,  e.  «.   [expogno,  Latin.]  Ta 

quer  ;  to  take  by  assault - 
EXPU'GN ABLE,*  a.      Capable  of  being 

quered;  capable  of  being  taken  by  assault. 

Atk. 

EX  PUGN ATION,  «.  [from  expafo.l    Conqueat  ; 

the  act  of  taking  by  assault.  Sandtjs. 
To  EXPU'LSE,  e.  a.  [expalsas,  Latin.]   To  drive 
out ;  to  force  away.  Bacon. 
EXPU'LSION.e.  fffom  expolae.] 
I  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out. 
9  The  state  of  being  driven  out.  Sttlltngjleet. 
EX  PU' LSI  YE,  a.    [from  expitfse.]    Having  the 

power  of  expulsion. 
EXPU'NCTION.  «.  [from  expunge.]  Abolition. 
To  EXPU'NGE,  r.  a.  [expaago,  Lat.] 
I  To  blot  out ;  to  rub  out.  Swyft, 
«  To  efface ;  to  annihilate.  Sandy*. 
EXPURGATION,  s.  [expwrreiio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing.       If  i*en»«n. 
9  Purification  from  bad  mixture:  as,  errour  or 
falsehood. 

EXPU'RGATORY,  a.  [expargaforiia,  Ut.] 
ployed  in,  purging  away  what  is  " 


E  XQUISITE,  o.  [exeamtas,  Ut.] 

>£*-«».  «KK?i   ■"■jLar 

9  Consummately  bad.  A'tng  Ckarlet. 

E'XQUISITELY,  ad.  [from  cxvainu  1  Perfect. 

fy;  completely.  Adduon. 
E'XQUISITENESS,  s.  [from  exoairite.]  Nicety) 

perfection.  Boyle. 
EXQUISITITIOUS,*  o.  [from  tzqnisite.)  Pro- 

duced  by  art;  exquisite;  complete.  Atk. 
E'X8CR1PT,  $.    [exscriptam.  Ut.]     A  copy;  a 


writing  copied  from  another. 
EXSl'CCANT,  a.  [from  exstcrote.]   Drying ;  nav- 
ins;  the  power  to  dry  up.  Wiseman. 
To  BXSI'CCATE,  e.  a.  [« 


EXSICCATION,  s.  [from 

drying. 
EXSl'CCATIVE,  a.  [from 

power  of  drying. 

Exsr 


Ut.]  TiMlry. 
]   Tlie  act  of 
]  HavSgTbe* 

SPUITlON.s".  [expae,  Ut.]    A  discharge  of 
saliva  by  spitting  Quxncy. 
EXSU'CTlON.  s.  (exsago.  Ut.]  The  act  of  suck- 
ingout.  Boyle. 
EXSDD ATION.  i.    [exrado,  Ut.]    A  sweatiog 
out  i  an  extillation.  Derkam. 
EXSUPPLATION,  ».   [ex  and  njlo,  Ut  in.]  A 


To 


blast  working  u 
To  EXSU'FFOLATE,  •.  a.  To  whisper ;  to 
in  the  ear.  Skakei 
To  EXSU'SCITATB,  t>.  a.    [exsascito,  Ut- 

rouse  up ;  to  stir  up. 
E'XTANCY,  a.   [from  extaat.]   Parts  ruing  up 

above  the  rest. 
E'XTANT,  a.  [extaas,  Ut.] 
i  Standing  out  to  view ; 

«"/• 

9  Publick  ;  not  iu,  _ 

EXTE'MPORAL,  a.  [eztem,x>rnlu,  Ut.) 
1  Ottered  without  premeditation;  quick  j  ready  ; 

sudden.  Wot  ion. 

*  Speaking  without  premeditation.    Ben  Jtmmm. 
EXTEMPORA'LiTY,*  s.   [from  exteanwaL]  A 
prom  pt  neat  or  readi n eat  to  •peak  withou t  study. 

EXTE'M PORALLY.  ad.      [from  exiempomi.j 

Slickly  j  without  premeditation.  Skaketpeare. 
E  M  PORA'NEOU8,  a.  [exirsnpuraaeea,  Ut.] 
Unpremeditated ;  sudden. 
EXTE'M PORaRY.  a.    [exletapororiiu,  Utin.) 
Uttered  or  performed  without  premeditation  ; 
sadden  .  quick.  Afore. 
EXTE'M  PORE,  ad.  [extempore,  Ut.]  Without 
premeditation  ;  suddenly  ;  readily.  Soar*. 
EXTE'MPORE,*s.  [from  the  adverb  ]    A  com- 
position made  extempore.  A,h. 
EXTE'M PORINESS.      [fiom  extempore.]  The 
faculty  of  speaking  cr  acting  without  pretnedi- 
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-]  To 


*.  n.  [from  exi 
extempore,  or  without  pi 


T«  P.XTEN  D,     a.  [extendo,  Ut.] 
I  To  »tretch  out  in  any  directiun.  Pope. 
%  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  diffuse ;  to  expand  :  con- 
trary  to  amtrmtt.  Lock*. 

3  To  widen  to  a  Urge  comprehension.  Locke. 

4  To  stretch  into  assignable  dimensions)  to  make 
Iocs!  |  to  magnify  so  as  to  All  some  assignable 
•pace.  Prior. 

ft  To  enlarge ;  to  continue.  Pope. 
0  To  increase  in  force  or  duration.  Skmketpeare. 
7  To  enlarge  the  comprehension  of  any  position. 

Hooker. 

■  To  impart;  to  communicate.  Psalms. 

5  To  seixe  by  a  course  of  law.  Hudtbras. 
EXTENDER,  a.   [from  extend.]    That  b,  which 


soy  thine  is  H 
EXTE'N  UIBLE, 


of 

ivYensAaor. 
[from  mcnubU  ]  The 


«.  [from 

extension . 
EXTENSIBILITY,  f. 

quality  of  being  extei 
EXTENSIBLE,  a.  [extsasio,  Ut.] 
I  Capable   of  being   stretched  into  length  or 
breadth.  fioLler. 
9  Capable  of  being  extended  to  a  large  compre- 
hension. Glanvitlt. 
EXTENSIBLE  NESS,  a.  [f 
pacify  of  being  extended. 
EXTENSION,  i.  [ezuimo,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  extending. 
9  The  state  of  being  extended. 
EXTENSIVE,  o.    [ex/entrcat,  Ultn.] 


EXTE^sfvELY,hadU 


Burnet. 

Wide} 

Hall,. 

Widely  ; 
Want. 


-Y. 

EXTENDI  VIS  ESS,  s.  [from  ex  (entire.] 
I  Urge  n  ess  ;  diffusiveness;  wideness.  IValli. 
9  Possibility  to  be  extended.  Ray. 
EXTENSOR,  a.   The  muscle  by  which  any  limb 
is  extended.  Qatary. 
EXTENT,  port,  [from  ex  trad  ]   Extended  :  not 
used.  Spenser. 
EXTENT,  a.  [extent**,  Lat.] 
I  Space  or  degree  to  which  any  thing  is  stretched 
or  spread.  Afilton. 

9  Execution ;  seizure 
To  EXTENUATE,  a.  a.  [rxteaao,  Lat.] 
I  To  lessea  ;  to  make  small.  Ore*. 
9  To  lessen;  to  diminish  in  any  quality. Dryden. 
S  To  lessen  i  to  degrade ;  to  diminish  in  honour. 

MUton. 

4  To  lessen ;  to  palliate.  jUtiton. 
>To  make  lean. 
EXTENUATION,  a.  [from  exIenualtA 
I  Th<act  of  representing  things  lew  ill  than  they 

are;  palliation. 
9  Mitigation  i  alleviation  of  punishment.  Att. 
3  A  general  decay  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the 

Quincy. 

Interior,  Lat.]   Outward  ;  ex- 
1 1  not  intrtnsick.  Boyle. 
llORLY.o*1.  [from  exterior.]  Outward- 
ly; externally.  Shakespeare. 
fa  EXTE'KM  I  N  ATE,  v.  a.  [rxirrustno,  Ut.]  To 
root  out;  to  tear  up;  to  drive  away*  to  abo- 
lish: to  destroy.  BentUy. 
EXTERMINATION,  a.   Destruction;  excision. 

Bo  ton. 

EXTE'R  M 1 N  A  TO  R,  a.  [aterwiaator,  Lat.]  That 
by  which  any  thing  it  destroyed. 

EXTERMINATORY,*  a.  Tending  to  extermi- 
nation. Burke. 

To  EXT  E' R  MINK,  i'.  a.   [extoraiteo,  Ut.]  To 

miVR^l)\aUT^$,  Lat. 
I  External :  outward  ,  visible.  S 
9  Without  itself ;  not  inherent;  not  intrinsic* ; 
not  depending  on  it«elf.  Dtgby. 
EXTE'RNAL,o.  [extern**,  Lat.] 
i  Outward;  not  proceeding  from  itself:  oppo- 
site tO  yntrmal.  Tillotton. 

t  H  «v t ng  the  outward  appearance.  SttUtngJUtt. 
IXTE'RN ALLY,  ad.   Outwardly.  'Taylor. 


EXT 

EXTERRA'NEOUS,*  a.  [ax  out  of, 
land,  Lat.}  Foreign; 
country. 

Ta  EXT  |»t  ,.  ..  [ex  and  sti/ls*.  Lat.]   To  drop  or 

EXT1LLATI0N,  a.   [ex  and  siillo.  Lat.l  The 
act  of  falling  in  drops.  Derham. 

To  EXTI'M  U LATE,  *.  a.  [ext»mato,  LatioJ  To 
pfick:  to  incite  by  stimulation.  Broun. 

EXTi.Mt  LATION,  t.   [exttmaiasso,  Lat.]  Pun 
gency  ,  power  of  exciting  motion  or 

EXTINCT,  a.  [exttartes,  Lat.] 

i  Extinguished  ;  quenched  ;  put  out. 

9  At  a  stop  •,  without  progressive  succ 

3  Abolished  :  out  of  force. 
EXTI  NCTION,     I     U.M.,11.  taxi 
EXT1NCTNES8,*  J  *'  1**"*™°'  %m*\ 

I  The  act  of  quenching  or 

9  The  state  of  being 

3  Destruction  , 

4  Suppresiion. 
To  EXTINGUISH,  s>.  a.  [i 

I  To  put  out ;  to  quench. 
9  To  suppress .  to  destroy. 
3  To  cloud :  to  obscure. 
EXTINGUISH  ABLE,  a.  [from  ext 
may  be  quenched,  or  destroyed. 
EXTINGUISHER,  a  [from  exti 


Roger  i. 
Thompson. 

Dryden. 
Uayrsard. 
Shakespeare. 
nit*.]  That 


i 


To 
The  act 


.]   A  hoi 

low  cone  put  upon  a  candle  to  quench  it. 
EXTINGUISHMENT,  t.  [from  rxuax/ai.A.] 
I  Extinction  ;  suppression  , 

destruction. 
9  Abolition  i  nullification. 
3  Termination  of  a  family  o 
7b  EXTl'RP,  a.  a.  [exhrpe;  Ut.]  To 

to  root  out. 
To  EXTl'RPATE,  e.  a.    [exlirpo,  Ut.] 

out ;  to  eradicate  ;  to  excind. 
EXTIRPATION,  a.  {from  extirpate.! 

of  rooting  out;  eradication;  excision 
EXTIRPATOR,  s.    [from  extirpate.] 

roots  out ;  a  destroyer. 
E'XTISPEX,*  s.   [ex la  the  entrails,  and  $pecio  to 
behold.  Ut.]   The  perso 

{resages  from  the  entrails 
n  sacrifice. 

E«XTI  SPICE,*  a.   [from  extiapex.]    The  i 
thod  of  drawing  presages  from  the  extra 
the  beasts  which  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

EXTISPI'CIOUS,  a.  [exfiaviciaai,  Ut.] 
rial ;  relating  to  the  inspection  of  entrails. 

Brown. 

To  EXTOL,  v.  a.  [exto/to,  Ut.]  To  praise  .  to 
magnify;  to  laud;  to  celebrate.  Dryden. 

EXTOLLER,  t.  [from  axlol.]  A  pralser ;  a  mag- 
nifier. 

EXTORSIVE,  a.    [from  extort.]    Having  the 

quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 
EXTOR3IVELY.  ad.    [from  extorsive.]    In  an 

extorsive  manner ;  by  violence. 
To  EXTORT,  v.  a.  [extor«neo,  cittrfas,  Ut.] 
I  To  draw  by  force ;  to  force  away ;  to  wrest ; 


wring  from  one. 
9  To  gain  by  violence  or 
fb  EXTORT,  v.  a.  To 


oppression.  Spenser. 
practise  oppression  and 


To 

violence 

EXTORTER,  a.  [from  extort.]   One  who  prac- 
tise* <jpnrestion.  Camden, 
EXTORTION,  a.  [from  extort.] 
i  The  act  or  practice  of  gaining  by  violence  and 
rapacity.  Denies. 
9  Force  by  which  any  thing  is  unjustly  taken 
■way.  Kwg  Charles. 

EXTORTION  ER,  t.  [from  extortion.)   One  who 
practises  extortion.  Camden. 
To  EXTRA'CT,  a.  a.  [exrrefca,  extrortnt,  Ut.] 
I  To  draw  out  of  something. 
9  To  . 


4  To  draw  nut  of  any  containing  body.  Burnt  I. 
ft  To  select  and  abstract  from  a  larger  treatise. 

Swift* 

E'XTRACT,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  substance  extracted ;  the  chief  parts  drawn 
from  any  thing.  BoyU. 
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EXT 

drawn  from  a 


EXU 


str»c«  .  an  epitome. 
EXTRACTION,  •.  [extract**.  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  drawing  one  part  oat  of 


;  an  ab- 


i  de- 


*  i/crivauon 
•cent. 

EXTRA'CTOR,  i.  [Ut.J  The  person  or  tnstru- 
ment  by  which  any  thing  is  extracted. 

EXTRADPCTIONARY.*.  [extra  and  dtctt*.  Lat.] 
Not  consisting  irfsrords,  but  realities.  Brown. 

EXTRAGE'NIOUS.*  a.  [extra  foreign,  and  games 
a  kind,  Lat]  Alien;  foreign;  belonging  to 
another  kind.  ,  Ath. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,*,  [ei tra and judicium,  Lat.] 
Out  of  Hie  regular  course  of  legal  procedure. 

EXTRAJUDICIALLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  differ, 
cnt  from  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proce- 
dure. Aflijfe. 

BXTRAMl'SSION,  t.  [extra  andnttlo,  Ut.]  The 
act  of  emitting  outward.  Brown. 

EXTRA  M  U  N  D  A'  N  E, «.  [extra  and  maiadas,  Lat.] 
Beyond  the  verge  of  the  material  world. 

EXTRA'NEOl  S,  a.  [extraueut,  Lat.]  Not  belong- 
ing to  any  thing  ;  foreign.  Woodward. 

EXTRAO RD I N  ARI  LY.tw.  [from  eitroord»«arjf.] 
I  In  a  ■•oner  out  of  the  common  method  and 
order.  Hooker. 
f  Uncommonly;  particularly;  eminently;  re- 
markably. Hovel. 

EXTRAORDIN  ARI  NESS,  ».  [from  exrratrrtfi- 
nory.]  Uncommonness ;  eminence;  remark- 
ableneai.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  a.  [ex  tra  or dtna  nut,  Lat.] 
r  Different  from  common  order  and  method ; 

not  ordinary.  D*rte*. 
«  Different  from  the  common  course  of  law. 

Clarendon. 

3  Eminent;  remarkable;  more  than  common. 

Sidney. 

EXTRAORDINARY, ad.    Extraordinarily;  un- 
commonly. Addtton. 
EXTRAPAROCHIAL,  a.    [extra  and  porveftia, 

Lat.]  Not  comprehended  within  any  pariah. 
EXTRA  PROVINCIAL,  a.  [extra  and  provim-m, 
Lat.]  Not  within  the  tame  province.  Aylxjfc. 
EXTRARE'GULAR,  a.  [extra  and  regale,  Lat.] 
Not  comprehended  within  a  rule.  Tailor. 
EXTRA' V  AG  A  NCR,  »     r.iflaaas-l  Lat  1 
EXTRA'VAGANCY.  |*  \.atriKa^  LM*J 
or  sally  beyond 


t  Irregularity ;  wildneas. 

9  Outrage  j  violence ,  outrageous  vehemence. 

TiUolton. 

4  Unnatural  tumour  ;  bombast.  Dry  den. 

»  Waste ;  vain  and  superfluous  expence. 
EXTRA' V  AG  ANT,  «.  [extravagant,  Ut.1 
I  W .hi  Jt  ring  out  of  his  bounds.  Shakespeare. 
•  Roving  beyond  just  limits  or  prescribed  me- 
thods. Drfden. 

3  Not  comprehended  in  any  thing. 

4  Irregular ;  wild. 

b  Wasteful ;  prodigal ;  vainly  expensive. 


in  no 
L'Bttrange. 


rildly. 


raslefully. 


Drfden. 
hope. 


] 

Ut.] 


EXTRA'V  AG  ANT,  «.  One 

general  rulr  or  definition. 
EXTRA' VAGANTLY,  md. 
I  In  an  extravagant  manner; 
t  In  an  unreasonable  degree. 
9  Expensively  ;  luxuriously  ; 
EXTRA'V  AGANTN  ESS,  s.  [from  ext 

Bxcess;  excursion  beyond  limits. 
To  EXTRA'V AGATE,*.*,  [extra  and 

To  wander  out  of  limits. 
To  EXTRA'V  AS  ATE.*  r.  a.  [extra  beyond,  and 
was  a  vessel,  Ut.]  To  get  out  of  the  proper 
vessels.  Scott. 
EXTRA'V  AS  ATE  D,  a.  [ezlra  and  rasa.  Ut.] 
Forced  out  of  the  properly  containing  vessels. 

Arbuthnat 

EXTRAVASATION,  I.  [from  extrumtated.)  The 
act  of  forcing,  or  state  of  bring  forced  out  of 
the  proper  containing  vessel*.         Arhuthr.  ,t. 

EXTRAVE'NATE.  a.  [extra  and  **•*,  Ut.]  Ut 
out  of  the  veins.  GlanUle. 


thing. 
Jtftirow. 
other; 
Locke. 


EXTRA VE'RSION,  *.  [extra  and  reriie,  Ut.] 

The  act  of  throwing  out. 
EXTRA'UGHT,  parr.  Extracted. 
EXTRE'M  E,  c.  Uxtremae,  Ut.) 

I  Greatest ,  of  the  highest  degree.  nw«w. 

9  Utmost.  Shakerpeure. 

3  Last ;  that  beyond  which  there  i*  nothing. 

Dryden. 

4  Pressing  in  the  utmost  degree.  Hooker, 
i  Rigorous ;  strict. 

EXTRE'M  E,  ».  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  Utmost  point ;  highest  degree  of  at 

9  Points  at  the 

extremity ;  el_ 
EXTRE'M  ELY,  ad.  [from 

t  In  the  utmost  degree. 

9  Very  much  ;  greatly. 
EXTRE'M  1TY,  *.  [extremitax,  Ut.] 

I  The  utmost  point ;  the  highest  degree, 

•  The  utmost  parts ;  the  parts  most  remote  from 
the  middle.  Brown. 

3  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition. 

Deaaaia. 

4  Remotest  parts  ;  parts  at  the  greatest  distance. 

Arbutknot. 

5  Violence  of  passion.  ^  Spenter. 

Clarendon . 

7  The  most  aggravated  state.  Drfden. 
To  E'XTRICATE,  v.  a.  [extriea,  Ut.]  To  diaera- 
barra*  .  to  »et  free  any  one  in  a  state  of  per- 


plexityt  to  disentangle. 
EXTRICATION,  •.  [I 


]   The  act 


,]   A  builder, 
Ut.]   To  thrust 
Ut.]  1W  wttof 


'diulmgi  disentanjl  m: 
EXTRI'NSICAL,*.  rextrmsfca*.  Ut.]  — 

outward;  not  intimately  belonging;  not  in- 
trinstck.  Digbv. 
EXTRI'NSICALLY,  ad.  [from  extrinsicoU  From 
without.  Glannlle. 
EXTRI'NSICK,  o.  [extriueau,  Ut.]   External ; 

outward.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  EXTRU'CT,  v.  a.  [extruo,  ntnutmx,  Ut.]  To 

build  ;  to  raise  ,  to  form  into  a  structure. . 
EXTRACTION .•  *.  [from  extract.]   The  act  c.f 
-  raising  a  structure. 
EXTRACTOR,  s. 

a  fabricator  ,  a  contriver. 
To  EXTRU'DE,  e.  a.  [a 

off ;  to  drive  off. 
EXTRU'SION,  ».  [e 

thrusting  or  driving  out. 
EXTU'BERENCE,  s.  [ex  and  tuber,  Ut.]  Knob*. 

or  parts  protuberant.  Afoxo*. 
EXTU'BEROUS,*  a.  [ex  from,  and  tuber  a  kind 
of  musbroom,  Ut.J    Protuberant  ;  swelling 
nut  in  knots.  Ath. 
EXTUME'SCENCE,*  *.    [ex  from,  and  tunetco 
to  awell,  Ut.]  A  protuberance :  •  swelling  on 
the  body.  ^Is». 
EXL'BERANCE,   \t.    [enberatio,  Ut.]  Over- 
EXU'BBRANCY,*  J  growth ;  superfluous »hoota » 

useless  abundance;  luxuriance. 
EXUBERANT,  a.    [exuberant,  Ut.] 
I  Growing  with  superfluous  shoots  \ 

ant ;  superfluously  plenteous, 
t  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree. 
EXU'BERANTLY,  ad.  Abundantly  ,  to  a  super. 

fluous  decree.  *  Woodward. 
To  EXU'BERATB,  v.  a.  [enter*,  Ut.]  To  abound 
in  the  highest  degree.  Boyle. 
EXU'CCOUS.e.  [exasxxat,  Ut.]  Withourjuic*  ; 

EXUDATION,  i.  [exadp,Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  emitting  inoweat.  ICurr.  :»t. 

•  The  matter  issuing  out  by  sweat  from  any  body. 


To  EXU' DATE,  I*,  m.  [exado,  Ut  ]  To  *wi 
ToEXU'DE,      J    out to  issue  out  by  sweat. 


To  EXU'LCERATE,  r.  a.    [exulcen.  Ut.] 
I  To  make  sore  with  en  ulcer}  to  affect  with  o 
running  or  eating  sore.  Ruf. 
9  To  afflict  i  to  corrode  s  to  enrage.  Milton. 

EXULCERA'TION, «.  (froacxvlccnti*.] 
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EYE 


j  an  ulcer. 

1  Exacerbation  ,  corrosion. 

LXl  LCERATOKY,  a.  [from  txukeratt.]  Hav- 
•  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 

To  EX I  'LT,  r.  n.  [exeilo,  Lai.]  To  rejoice  above 
measure  i  to  triumph.  Hooker. 

EXUO.TANCE,   Is.   [fromcxnU.]  Transport, 

EXU'LTANCY,*/  joyj  triumph. 

Got.  of  the  Tongue. 

EXULTATION,  $.   [exultalio,  Lat.]  Joy  t  tri- 
umph :  rapturous  delight.  Hooker. 

To  EXU'N  DATE,  ».  o.  [extmda,  Lat.]    To  over- 

EXUNDATION,  j.  [from  einndate.)  Overflow; 

wSfttSBSaM,  ad.    [eiuperabilU.  Lat.]  C 

qoerable  ,  m  pet  able  ;  vincible. 
EXUBERANCE,  s 


[eiuprrantm,  Lat.]  Over- 
I  greater  proportion.  Browr.. 
INT,*  a.    [rj  from,  and 


above, 
r  pro- 
Scott. 


balance 
EXU'PEKA 

Lai.)  OverDnianang; 
portion. 
EXUPERATION,**.  [from 

balance  ;  a  greater  proportion. 
To  BXU'SCITATE,  ».  a.  [cxnsrtto,  Lat.]  To  stir 

up ;  to  root*. 
EXG'STION,  i.  [ssnuttc.  Lat.]  The  act  of  burn- 

ms  up;  consumption  by  Are. 
EXVVIAZ,:   [Lat.]    Cast  skins ;  cast  shells ; 

or  from  the  Saxon  en,  which  s.gniAes  M 


.  $.   [sntri*.  Fr.  j    A  young  hawk  just  taken 
from  the  nest.  Shakerpeare 
EY' AS  MUSKET,  i.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk 
of  the  musket  kind.  Hammer. 
EVE.  ».  pin rai  eysw,  now  ef  t.   [cog , 


'dti 


Gala  fionj . 
Shakespeare. 


Dryden. 
Bacon. 


S 


To 


1  The  organ  of  vision 

9  Sight :  ocular  knowledge. 
S  Look ;  countenance. 
4  Front  ;  face 

»  A  posture  of  direct  opposition. 
0  Aspect  j  regard. 

9 Sight;  view. 

10  Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye. 

11  Any  small  perforation. 
]«  Any  small  catch  for  a  hook. 

13  Bod  of  a  plant. 

14  A  small  shade  of  colour. 
14  Power  of  perception. 
To  EYE,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

keep  in  view. 
To  EY  E,  ».•).   To  appear  ;  to  show  ,  to  bear  an 
appearance.  Shakespeare. 
KY'EBALL,  s.    [from  eye  and  bail.)   The  apple 
of  the  eye.  Skaketpeare. 
EY'EBRIGHT,  i.    [rapanuia,  Lat.]   An  herb 
EVEBROW,  i.  [from  eye  and  arow.J  The 
the  eye.  D> 
r,  a.   [from  rye  and  drop.]  Tear. 

Sao 

EY'EGLANCE,  s.  [from  eye  and  glance.]  Quick 
notice  of  the  eye.  Spenser. 

KY'EGLA&S,  s.  [from  eye  and  glass.]  Spectacles  ; 
glass  to  assist  the  sight.  Newton. 

Br'ELASH,*  s.    [from  eve  and  lath.]   The  edge 
or  rim  of  hair  on  the  eyelid.  Aik. 

EY  ELESS,  a.  [from  eye.]  Without  eyes ;  sight- 
leas  j  deprived  of  sight.  Milum. 

EYIsTET,  «.  [anile t,  Fr.]  A  hole  through  which 
light  may  enter  ;  any  - 
lace  to  go  through. 

EYELID,  ».  [from  q 

EYESF.'RVANT.  i.    [from  • 

servant  thai  works  only  while 
EYESE'RVICE.  i. 


South. 
Bo*le. 
Erelyn. 
Bo  fie. 
Dent. 
atch ;  to 
More. 


hairy 


ar%*3 

EY^BSI 


[from  eye  and  service.] 
rformed  only  under  inspection.  Colon. 
OT,  a.    [from  eye  and  that.}  Sight; 
lance ;  view.  Spectator. 
GHT,  f.    [from  eye  and  light.}   Sight  of 


WJ7 


FAC 

[from  eye  and  sore  ] 


t'KbOKe.,1.    [from  eye 
offensive  to  the  sight: 
EYBSPO'TTED,  a.  [from  eye 

with  toots  like  eyes. 
EY'ESTRING,  s.   (from  eye 

nerve  of  the  eye. 
EY'ETOOTH,  s.  [from  eye  am 
in  the  upper  jaw  next  on  eac 
crs  ,  the  fang. 
EVLU  I.SK,  ..    [from  eye 

as  a  hint  or  token. 
EYEWITNESS,  s.    [from  eye 
ocular  evidence;  one  who 
facts  seen  with  hit 
EYRE.  «.  [eyre,  Fr.]  The 
erants. 

EY'RY,    \».    (from  ey,  an 
EY'RIE,*!  where  birds  of  prey 


Something 
Ctarrmlun. 
tpot]  Marked 
Spenorr. 
firing.)  The 
Skaketpeare. 
\  tooth.)  The  tooth 
h  side  to  the  grind- 
Hay. 

wink  ]    A  wink. 


court  of 


ititv. 
CbsxeH. 
Tlie  place 
!d  their  nesu. 

Milton. 


FHas  in  English  an  invariable  sound 
try  compression  of  the  whole  lips, 
forcible  breath. 
F,*  aa  an  old  Latin  numeral,  stands  for 
with  a  dash  over  it,  for  forty  thousand. 
FABA'CEOUS, :  If 

nature  of  a  bean. 
FA'BLE,  s.    [/oM«,  Pr.] 
1  A  feigned  i 

precepts. 
9  A  Action  in  general. 
9  The  scries  or  contexture  of  events  which 

stitnte  a  poem. 
4  A  lie  :  a  vicious  falsehood. 
To  FA'BLE,  r.  n.    [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  feign ;  to  write  not  troth  but  Action. Prior. 
4  To  tell  falsehoods ;  to  lie. 
To  FA'BLE,  *.  a.  To  feign  ,  to  tell  falsely.' 

Milton. 

FA  BLED,  e.  [from/aMe.]  Celebrated  in  fable*. 

T\ekel. 

FA'BLE  R,  «.    [from  fable.]   A  dealer  in  Action  j 

a  writer  of  feigned  stones. 
To  FA'BRIC'ATE,  •.  a.    [/abrieor,  Lat.] 
I  To  build  |  to  construct. 

tmmuwW**"1* 


H'ottom. 
Prior. 
To  build ; 
Phi  hp  i. 


f.  [from, 
of  building;  construction. 

FA'BRIc!*!''    L*******  a 
l  A  building ;  an  ediAce. 
4  Any  svstem  or  com  pages  of  matter. 
To  FA'BRICK,  *.  e.  [from  the  noon.] 

to  form  s  to  construct. 
FA'BULIST,  t.  [fabHhMie.fr]  A  writer  of  fables. 

OoxoL 

FABULOSITY,  t.   [fabulosuai,  Let.]  Fulness 
of  feigned  stories.  Abbot. 

FA'BULOUS,  a.  yabnlosus,  Lat  ]  Feigned;  full 
of  fables.  Addioon. 

FA'BULOUSLY,  ed.   In  Action.  irrmm. 

FACB,  t.    [/oce,  Fr.  /ocies,  Lat.] 
I  The  visage. 

4  Countenance :  cast  of  the  features 

5  The  surface  of  any  thing. 
4  The  front  or  forepart  of  any  thing.  Kick 
b  Visible  state  of  aflairs.  Milton. 

6  Appearance;  resemblance.  BenJonton. 

7  Presence  .  sight.  Dryden 
SConAdence;  boldness.  TUlot$on. 
9  Distortion  of  the  face.  Skakeepeare. 

FACE  to  FACE.    [An  adverbial  expression.] 
I  When  both  parties  are  present.  Acu. 

8  Without  the  interposition  of  other  bodies  j 
nakedly. 

To  FACE,  v.  n. 
I  To  carry  a  false  appearance. 

9  To  turn  the  face ;  to  come  in  front. 
To  FACE,  c.o. 

1  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with  confluence. 

9  To  oppose  with  impudence. 

3  To  stand  opposite  to. 

4  Tu  cover  with  no 


Cr. j_.  _ 
CliVCsThPwT  . 

Lfrfdrn. 


Atldit- 
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FAC 

FA'CELESS,  (.    [from  /on.]   Being  without  a 
fare. 

FA'CEPAINTER,  s.   [fram  fact  and  painter.]  A 

drawer  of  portrait*. 
FA'CEPAINTING,  :    [from  face  and  painting .] 

The  art  of  drawing  portrait*.  Dry  dev. 

FA'CET,  «.   [/ocette,  Fr.]   A  small  surface. 


FACETIOUS,  a.    [facetinx,  Fr.]   Ony  ;  cheer- 
fa)  {lively  ;  witty.  Goa.  of  the  Tongue. 

FACETIOUSLY,  md.    [from/ownoes.]   Gayly ; 
cheerfully;  wittily;  merrily. 
.  FACETIOUSNESS,  •  [from/acelioiu.]  Cheerful 
wit:  mirth;  gayety. 

K'CILe!!--  t/«Hie,Fr.] 
I  Easy ;  not  difficult  j  performable  with  little 
labour.  Milton. 
S  Easily  surmountable  ;  easily  conquerable. 

3  Easy  of  access  or  converse ;  not  haughty ;  not 
supercilious.  BenJonton. 

4  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  persuaded.  Calamity. 
To  FACILITATE,  e.  a.Jfacilitar,  Fr.]  To  make 

ea«v  ;  «<>  free  from  difficulty.  Clarendon. 
FACI'LITY.  s.    [faciUt*;  Fr.] 
I  Easiness  to  be  performed  ;  freedom  from  diffi- 
culty. Raleigh. 
Q.  Readiness  in  performing  ,  dexterity.  Dry  den. 

3  Vicious  ductility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  ; 
ready  compliance.  Bacon. 

4  Easinesa  of  access  j  affahititv.  Smth. 
FACINE'R0U8,a.   Wicked ;  facinorous. 

Sh  fl  ktMptQ  T 1 1 

FA'CING,  i.    [from  the  verb.]    An  ornamental 
covering.  Wot  ton. 

FACI'NOROUS,  a.   rfneinon,  Lat.]  Wicked; 
atrocious:  detest  ablv  bad. 


FACI'NOROUSNESS,    t.     [from  facinorxms.] 

Wickedness  in  a  high  degree. 
FACT,  «.    I  factum,  Lat  ] 


l  A  thing  done;  an  effect  produced. 


Smalridge. 


Shake$peart. 
Clamdm. 
Fr.]    A  party 
Shakespeare. 


9  Reality  ;  not  supposition. 
S  Action  ;  deed. 
FA'CTION.s.  [/oeium,Fr.] 
1  A  party  in  a  state. 
8  Tumult ;  discord ;  dissension 
FA'CTIONARY,  i.  [faclionnai 

man  ;  not  in  use.. 
FA'CTIOUS.  i.   [/aciieiu,  Fr.] 
I  Given  to  faction  ;  loud  and  violent  in  a  party. 

Skaketpeare. 

8  Proceeding  from  publick  distensions.  K.  Char. 
FA»CTIOU8LY.  ad.  [from/ociioas.]    In  a  man- 
ner  criminally  dissensions.  K.  Ckarltt. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS,  t.    [from /actio**.]  Inclina- 
tion to  pubtick  dissension. 
FACTITIOUS,  a.   [/aehtias,  Lat.]    Made  by 
art)  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by  nature. 

Boyle. 

FA'CTOR, «.  [factemr,  Fr.]  An  agent  for  another ; 

a  substitute.  South. 
FA'CTORAGB,*  *.   [from  /actor.]    The  com- 


mission or  allowance  to  a  factor. 


iff  A. 


FACTORSHIP,*  t.  ffrom /actor.]   The  office  or 
cmpli>>'ment  of  a  factor.  Atk, 
FA'CTOR Y,  *.    [from /actor.] 
I  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders  in  a 

distant  country. 
9  The  traders  embodied  in  one  place. 
FACTOTUM,  s.    [/«*  totum,  Lat. 

alike  in  all  kinds  of 


.Sera*  in  the  play  of  the  Stratagem 
FA'CTCRE,  ».    [Fr.)   The  act  or 

makine  any  thing. 
FA'CULTY,  s.    [faeullf,  Fr.  factUtat,  Lat.] 
I  The  power  of  doing  any  thing  ;  ability.  Hook. 
«  Powers  of  the  mind ;  imagination  ;  reason  ; 

memory.  Src\ft. 
9  (In  pbysick.)  A  power  or  ability  to  perform 
any  action,  natural,  vital,  or  animal.  Quincu. 

4  A  knack  ;  habitual  excellence ;  dexterity. 

Clarendon. 

5  Quality  personal ;  disposition  or  habit  of  good 
or  ill.  Skaketpeare. 

fl  Power ;  authority. 
7  Privilege;  right  to 


FAI 

8  Faculty,  In  an  university,  denotes  the  mi 

and  profesaers  of  the  several  sciences. 
FACU'ND,  a.    [facmnthu,  Lat.]  Eloquent. 
7b  F  VDDLB,  ».  a.   To  trifle  t  to  toy ;  to  play. 
To  FADE  r.  a.    [/ode.  Fr.] 
I  To  tend  from  greater  to  leas  vigour ;  to  grow 
weak. 

*  To  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour. 

Boyle. 

$  To  wither,  as  a  vegeteabl*.  Itaiak. 
4  To  die  away  gradually  ;  to  vanish.  Addiwam. 

6  To  be  naturally  not  durable ;  to  be  transient. 

Locke. 

To  FA  DE,  v.  a.  To  wear  away ;  to  reduce  to  lan- 
guor. Drydeti. 
FA'DEI.ESS,*  a.    [from /aa>.]    Unfading.  Scott. 
To  FADGE,  r.  n.    [gefegan,  Sax.] 

1  To  suit ;  to  lit ;  to  have  one  part  consistent 
with  another.  Shaketpeart. 

2  To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel.  Hudibra*. 

3  To  succeed  ;  to  hit.  L*  Estrange. 
FJE'CEStt.  [Lat.]  Excrements; settlings  j  dreg,. 

guinea. 

To  FAG,  v.  a.  [/atigo.  Lat.]  To  grow  weary  {  to 
faint  with  weariness.  Mackcaxie. 
PAG-E'ND,  *.    [from  far  and  end.] 
I  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth. 

*  The  refuse,  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

.  Fanshav. 
FA'GOT,  t .   [fagod,  Welsh ;  fagot,  Fr.] 
I  A  bundle  or  sticks  bound  together  for  the  fire. 
8  A  soldier  numbered  in  the  muster  roll,  but  not 

really  existing. 
To  FA'GOT,  c.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  tie  up ; 

to  bundle  together.  Drydcn . 

To  PAIL,  v.  n.    IfailUr,  Fr.] 
I  To  be  deficient ;  to  cease  from 
to  fall  short. 

*  To  be  extinct ;  to  cease ;  to  be  no  longer  pro- 
duced.  PtaJnt. 

3  To  cease ;  to  perish j  to  be  lost.  Adduon. 

4  To  die  ;  to  lose  life.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  sink  ;  to  be  torn  down.  Itaiah . 

0  To  decay;  to  decline;  to  languish. 

7  To  miis ;  not  to  produce  its  enect. 

8  To  miss ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design. 

9  To  he  deficient  in  duty.  tt'ake. 
To  FAIL,  e.  a. 

1  To  desert ;  not  to  continue  to  assist  or  supply  ; 
to  disappoint  Sidney. 

8  Not  to  assist ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit  to  help. 

Darin. 

3  To  omit ;  not  to  perform.  Dryden. 

4  To  be  wanting  to.  Atar*. 
FAIL,  «.    Trom  the  verb.] 

I  Miscarriage;  miss:  onsuccessfulness. 

8  Omission  s  nonperformance.  Skaketpeart. 

3  Deflctence;  want. 

4  Death :  extinction.  Shakespeare. 
J  ai  ling.  •.   [from/ail.]   Deficiency;  imper- 

feet  ion  ;  lapse.  Roger*. 
FAI'LURE,  s.  [from/eti.] 
I  DeAcience;  cessation. 

8  Omission  ;  nonperformance  ,  slip. 
3  A  lapse;  a  slight  fault. 

FAIN,  a.  [/eaf«,Sax.j 
I  Glad ;  merry ;  cheerful ; 

9  Forced  ;  obliged ; 
FAIN,  ad.  Gladly; 
To  FAIN,  e.  n.   To  wish  ,  to  desire'  fondly.  Spen. 
To  FAINT,  ».  a.   [/aaer.  Fr.] 

I  To  decay  ;  to  wear  or  waste  away  quickly. 
8  To  lose  the  animal  functions  ,  to  sink  motion- 
less. Guardian. 

3  To  grow  feeble.  Eccisis. 

4  To  sink  into  dejection.'  Milton. 
To  FAINT,  v.a.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to  en- 
feeble. Shakexpeare. 

FAINT,  a.   [fan*,  Fr.] 
t  Languid  ;  weak ;  feeble.  Temple. 
8  Not  bright ;  not  vivid  ;  not  striking.  Sewtom. 

3  Not  loud  .  not  piercing.  Boyl*. 

4  Feeble  of  body.  Rambler. 
»  Cowardly  ;  timorous  ;  not  vigorous.  Camden. 

6  Dejected  ;  depressed.  llebreva. 

7  Not  vigorous ;  not  active. 


FAI 

FAINTHEARTED,  a.    [from  faint  and  heart.] 
Cowardly;  timorous,  hawk. 

FAINTHEARTEDLY.  ad.  Timorously. 

FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS, «.   Cowardice;  timor- 
omnfn  (  want  of  courage. 

LA' IN  TING,  *.  [from/eial.]    Deliquium  j  tem- 
porary Ina*  of  animal  motion.  (fiiraon. 

FA'INTlSHNESS,  a.    [from  /ml.]  Weaknea* 
in  a  slight  degree  ;  incipient  debility. 

FA'INTLINO,  a.    [from /ami.  j  '  Timorous  ;  fee- 
ble minded.  Ariuthnot. 

FA'IlsTLY.  «d.   [from /aim.] 
I  Feebly  i  languraly.  ffaiaa. 
S  Not  in  bright  colours. 

3  Without  force  of  repreien 

4  Without  strength  o 


FAL 


Shakespeare 
bout  spirit. 


FA'INTNESS, «.  [from/owl.] 
1  Languor;  fceblenss* ;  want  of  strength. 

9  Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigour.  Spenser. 
3  Timornuaneta ;  dejection.  Shakespeare. 

FA'INTY,o.  [from /dim.]  Weak;  feeble \  lan- 
guid. Dryden. 
FAIR,  a.  t/iffer.Saa.) 
l  Beautiful ;  elegant  or  features  j  handsome. 

5  Not  black ;  not  brown ;  white  in  the  com- 
plexion. Halt. 

3  Pleasing  to  the  eye.  Shakespeare. 

4  Clear;  pure. 
^  l^sf  ^^a*  c  l^^u     b        f'Cj *  §  not 

6  Favourable ;  proiperous. 

7  Likely  to  succeed.  Shakespeare. 

8  Equal ;  just.  Shakespeare. 
0  Not  effected  by  any  insidious  or  unlawful 

methods.  Temple. 

10  Not  practising  any  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts. 

Pope. 

11  Open;  direct.  Dryden. 
U  Gentle;  mild;  not  compulsory.  Spenser. 

13  Mild  ,  not  severe.  Shi  ton. 

14  Pleasing ,  civil. 
It  Equitable;  not  injurious. 


16  Commodious ;  easy. 
FAIR,  ad.   [from  the  adjective.] 
1  Gently  >  decently ;  without  violence. 
«  Civilly ;  complaiaaotly.  Ska 

3  Happily  ;  successfully.  Ska 

4  On  good  terms.  (Miter. 
PAIR,  $.   A  beauty ;  elliptical  I  y  a  fair  woman. 

Dry  den. 

9  Honesty :  just  dealing.  Arbnthnot. 
FAIR,  ».  [fnre,  Fr.1   An  annual  or  stated  meet- 
ing  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Arbu thnot. 

FA' I  RING,  s.   [from /air.]   A  present  given  at 
■  fair.  Ben  Jonson. 

FA'IRLY,  ad.  [from/otr.J 
I  Beautifully. 

8  Commodiously ;  conveniently.  Dry  den. 

3  Honestly  ;  justly ;  without  shift.  Bacon. 

4  Ingenuously  j  plainly  j  openly.  Pope, 
i  Candidly  ;  without  sinistrous  interpretation*. 


violence  to  right  reason.  Dryden 
7  Without  blots. 
•  Completely;  without  any 
FA' I RN ESS,  *.    [from  /air.] 
1  Beauty;  elegance  of  form.  Sidney. 
9  Honesty;  candour;  ingenuity.       Alter  bury. 
FA'IRSPOKEN,  a.  [from  /air  and  speak.]  Bland 
and  civil  in  language  and  address.  Hooker. 
FAl'RY,  s.    t/erkik,  Sax.] 
i  A  kind  of  fabled  being  supposed  to  appear  in 
a  diminutive  human  form,  and  to  dance  in  the 
meadow*,  and  reward  cleanliness  in  houses ; 
an  elf  |  a  fay. 


FA'IRY, «. 

I  Given  by  fairies.  Dryden 
I  Belon nmg  to  fairies. 
FA'IRYSTONE,  «.   A  stone 
FAITH.*,  [foi.  Fr.] 
i  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  religion.  Hook. 
9  The  system  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the 
CuriiUao  church.  Acts. 
930 


3  Trust  in  God.  Srtijt. 

4  J***1  neW  *  SAalcespeore 

5  Trust  in  the  honesty  or  veracity  of  another. 

6  Fidelity ;  unshaken  adherence.  MUtern. 

7  Honour;  social  confidence.  Dryden 

8  Sincerity  ;  honesty  ;  veracity.  Shakespeare. 

0  Promise  given.  Shaktspeare. 
FAITH  BREACH,  ».   [from  faith  and  sVrerA.] 

Breach  of  fidelity  ;  perfidy.  Shakespeare. 
FA11 HED,  e.   [from  faith.]  Honest ;  sincere 

not  in  use.  Shakespeare 
FAITHFUL,*.,  [from  faith  and/uii  ] 

1  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  religion. 

Epketians. 

9  Of  true  fidelity  ;  loyal ;  true  to  the  allegiance 
or  duty  professed. 

3  Honest ;  upright ;  without  fraud. 

4  Observant  of  compact  or  promise. 
FA  1'TH FULLY,  ad.  [from/aiis/ai.] 

l  With  firm  belief  in  religion. 
9  With  full  confidence  in  God. 
3  With  strict  adherence  to  duty. 


Irgiance 


Shaketpeare. 


Dryden. 
Bacon. 


pMlms. 
Dryden. 


4  Without  failure  of  performance. 

5  Sincerely  ,  with  strong  promises* 

6  Honestly  t  without  fraud. 

7  Confidently  ;  steadily.  Si 
FAITHFULNESS,*,  [from  faithful.] 

1  Honesty;  veracity. 
9  Adherence  to  duty  :  loyalty. 
FAITHLESS,  a.  [from  faith.) 
l  Without  belief  in  the  revea 

ston;  unconverted.  Hooker. 
9  Perfidious;  disloyal;  not  true  to  duty.  Shak. 
FAITHLESSNESS.*.  [from/atlA/e**.] 
1  Treachery;  perfidy. 
9  Unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion. 
FAITOUR...  [faitard,  Fr.]  A  scoundrel ;  a  ras- 
cal ;  a  mean  Tel  low.  Spenser. 
FAKE,  t    A  coil  of  rope.  Harris. 
FALCA'DE,  *.  [falM,fatci$t  Lat.]  A  horse  ia  said 
to  mzkcfalcadrt,  when  he  throws  himself  upon 
his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  at  in  very 
quick  curvets.  Farrier's  Diet. 

FA'LCATED,      [/olcola*.  Lat  ]    Hooked;  bent 
like  a  scythe.  Harris. 
FA  LC  AT  I  ON,  ».  Crookedness. 
FA' LC  HI  ON,  *.  [Jaucon,  Fr.]    A  short 

sword;  a ci meter. 
FA'LCON,  .,  rjuacom,  Fr.] 
1  A  hawk  trained  for  aport.  Walton. 
9  A  sort  of  cannon.  Harris. 
FA'LCON  KH,  i.  [fauconnier,  Fr.]  One  who  breeds 
and  train*  hawks.  Temple. 
FA'LCON ET,  ..  [famcannette,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  ord- 
nsnre. 

FA'LDAGE,  s.  Ifaldagium,  barbarous  Lat.]  A 
privilege  reserved  of  setting  up  fold*  for  ahvep 
in  any  field  within  the  manor.  Harris. 

FA'LD  ING,*.   A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

FA'LDSTOOL,*  [from /aid  or  fold  and  «tool.]  A 
kind  of  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  *ide  of  the 


altar,  at  which  the  kings  of  England 
their  coronation. 
To  FALL,  e.  n.  pret.  I  fell ;  compound  pret.  rhave 
fallen  or  fata.  [Jeallan,  Sax.] 
I  To.  drop  from  a  higher  place.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone  posture. 

3  To  drop ;  to  be  held  no  longer.  Jets. 

4  To  move  down  any  descent.  Burnet. 
»  To  drop  ripe  from  the  tree.  Isaiah. 

6  To  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river*  Arbuthnot. 

7  To  be  determined  to  some  particular  direction. 

Cheyne 

8  To  apostatise ;  to  depart  from  faith  or  good- 
ness. Milton. 

9  To  die  by  violence* 

10  To  come  to  a  sudden  end. 

1 1  To  be  degraded  from  a  high  station. 


14  To  decrease  ;  to  be  diminished. 
M  To  ebb ;  to  grow  shallow. 
10  To  decrease  in  value ;  to  bear  less  price. 

17  To  sink ;  not  to  amount  to  the  full. 

18  To  be  rejected  ;  to 


tl  To  sink  into  an 


FAL 

19  To  decline  from  violence  to  calmness. 

90  To  enter  into  any  new  state  of  body  or  mind. 

Knollet. 
;  or  dejection. 
Bacon. 

U  To  sink  below  something  in  comparison . 

93  To  happen  ;  to  befal.  Donne. 

94  To  come  by  chance ;  to  light  on.  Shaketpeare. 

95  To  come  in  a  stated  method .  HoUrr. 
«5  To  come  unexpectedly.  Bog te. 

97  To  begin  any  i  hing  with  ardour  and  vehemence. 

Male. 

98  To  handle  or  treat  directly.  Additon. 

99  To  come  vindictively,  aa  a  punishment. 

90  To  come  by  any  mischance  tu  any  new  poases- 
•or.  finoUet. 
31  To  drop  or  paw  by  carelessness  or  imprudence. 

Sw\ft. 

38  To  come  forcibly  and  irresistibly. 

93  To  become  the  property  of  any  one  by  lot, 
chance,  or  inheritance.  Denham 
54  To  languish ;  to  grow  faint.  Additon. 
34  To  be  born  ;  to  be  yeaned.  Mortimer. 
3«  To  fall 
37  To  fall 

3*  To  fall 

39  To  fall  axrny . 

40  To  fall  away, 
to  languish. 

41  To  fall  back. 


FAL 


49  To  fall  back. 

43  To  fall  down. 

tion. 

44  To  fall  down. 

45  To  Jail  doxen. 

46  To  fall  from. 
herence. 

47  To  fall  in. 

48  To  fall  in. 
A9  To  Jail  off. 

40  To  fall  off 

41  To  Jail  off. 
59  To  fall  oi. 


,  Arbuthnot. 
To  revolt j  to  change  allegiance. 

Kittgt. 

To  apostatize. 
To  perish ;  to  be  lost. 
To  decline  gradually ;  to  fade ; 

Additon. 

To  fail  of  a  promise  or  purpose. 

Taylor. 
To  recede ;  to  give  way. 

himself  in  adora- 


To  sink ;  not  to 
To  bend  as  a  si 
To  revolt;  to 


ppliant 


ail- 


To  concur;  to 
To  comply  ,  to  yield  to. 
To  separate;  to  be  broken.  Shak. 
To  perish  ;  to  die  away. 
To  apostatize.  Aftlroa. 
To  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing. 

Dry  den. 

To  make  an  assault.  Saalrespeare. 
To  revolt;  to  desert  from  one 

re. 


Holder. 


tpeare. 
Bacon. 
Ijocke. 
Shaketpeare. 


S3  To  fa  11  on. 
44  To  fall  over 

tide  to  the  other. 
55  To  fall  out.  To  quarrel ;  to  jar. 
46  To  fall  out.   To  happen  ;  to  befal. 

57  To  fall  to.  To  begin  eagerly  to  eat. 

58  To  fall  to.  To  apply  himself  to. 

59  To  fall  under.  To  be  subject  to. 

60  To  fall  under.   To  be  ranged  with 
01  To  fall  upon.   To  attack  ; 
6U  To/aJ<  upon.    To  attempt. 
03  To  fall  upon.   To  rush  against. 
To  FALL,  v.  a. 

I  To  drop;  to  let  fall. 
9  To  sink  ;  to  depress. 

3  To  diminish  i  to  let  sink  in  price. 

4  To  yean  ,  to  bring  forth. 
FALL,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high.  Dryden. 
«  The  act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture. 

Shakespeare. 

3  The  violence  suffered  in  dropping  from  onf^h- 

4  Death ;  overthrow ;  destruction  incurred. 

5  Ruin  ;  dissolution.  ^DrnAaw. 

6  Downfcl;  loss  of  greatness;  declension  fr»m 
eminence  j  degradation.  Daniel. 
Declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion. 

Hooker. 

n  Diminution  -,  decrease  of  price.  Child. 

9  Declination  or  diminution  of  sound ;  close  to 
rausick.  Milton. 

10  Declivity  ;  steep  descent.  Bacon. 

1 1  Cataract ;  cascade.  Pope. 
19  The  outlet  of  a  current  Into  any  other  water. 

Additon. 

13  Autumn  j  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Dryden 

14  Abv^UiU.        i  u 


great  quantities :  as,  a 


1 5  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down, 
FALLA  CIOUS,  a.  [/oUaciflu,  Fr.] 
I  Producing  mistake  ;  sophistical. 
9  Deceitful ;  mocking  expectation. 
FALLACIOUSLY,  ad.  Sophistically ;  with 

pose  to  deceive. 
FXlLA'CIOUSNESS,  s. 

inconclusivsenesa. 
FA'LLACY,  1 «.  [fallacia,  Lat.]  Sophism ;  logical 
I  A'  1.1,  AX, «  J      art. rice-,  deceitful  argument. 

Sidney. 

FALLIBI'LITY,  «.  [from  fallible.]  Liablenesa  to 
be  deceived;  uncertainty.  Watt*. 

FA'LLIBLE,  a.  [faiU,  Lat.]  Liable  to  errour  | 
such  as  may  be  deceived.  Taylor. 

FA'LLING,  s.  [from  fail.)  Indenting*  opposed 
to  prominence.  Additon. 

FA'LLl  NGSICKNESS,  s.  (from  fall  and  ncAwcsf.] 
The  epilepsy  ;  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  is 
without  anv  warning  deprived  at  once  of  his 
senses,  and  falls  down. 

FA'LLOW.  a.  [falewe,  Sax.] 
1  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow. 

9  Unsowed ;  left  to  rest  afti 


3  Ploughed,  but  not  sowed. 
4Unploughed;  uncultivated. 
S  Unoccupied:  neglected. 
FA'J.LOVY,  s.  [from  the  adjective 


ploni 


ghed  again. 
Mortimer. 

9  Ground  lying  at  rest.  Row*. 
To  FALLOW,  v.  n.  To  plough  in  order  to  a  second 

Ploughing.  Morti 
~LL0WNESS,  ».  [from  f allow. ] 
an  exemption  from  bearing  ' 


i 


Gov. 


.  of  Tongue. 
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FALSE,  a.  Ifalsut,  Ut.] 
l  Not  morally  true ;  expressing  that  which  is  not 
thought.  Shaketpeare, 
9  Not  physically  true;  conceiving  that  which 
does  not  exist.  Dories. 

3  Supposititious ;  succedaneous.  Bacon. 

4  Deceiving  expectation.  1  VEttrange. 

5  Not  agreeable  to  rule,  or  propriety.  Stake*. 

6  Not  honest ;  not  just. 

7  Treacherous ;  perfidious ;  traitorous. 

8  Counterfeit ;  hypocritical;  not 
To  FALSE,  e.  a.  Jfrom  the  noun.] 

l  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity. 

9  To  deceive. 
3  To  defeat  j  to  talk  j  to  evade.  Spenser. 

FALSEHE'ARTED.  a.    [from  falte  and  Aeori.] 
Treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  deceitful.  Bacon. 
FALSEHOOD,.,  [from/olse.] 

l  Want  of  truth ;  want  of  veracity. 

9  Want  of  honesty  ;  treachery. 

3  A  lie t  a  falte  assertion. 
FA'LSELY,  ad.  [from/oise.] 

1  Contrarily  to  truth  ;  not  truly. 

9  Erroneously ;  by  mistake. 

3  Perfidiously  ;  treacherously. 
FA' I  SEN  ESS,  s.  [from/aJse.] 

I  Contrariety  to  truth. 

«  Want  of  veracity ;  violation  of  promise.  Till. 

3  Duplicity  ;  deceit.  Jfaassxonrf. 

4  Treachery ;  perfidy ;  traitorousness.  Roger*. 
FA'LSER,  s.  [from  falte.]  A  deceiver.  Spenttr. 
FALSIFI'ABLE,  a.   [from  /oisi/y.]  Liable  to  be 

counterfeited  or  osrrupted. 
FALSIFICATION,  t.  (faltifieation,  Pr.] 
1  The  act  of  counterfeiting  any  thing  so  si  la 

make  it  appear  what  it  is  not. 
9  Confutation. 

FA'LSIFIBR,  t.  [from  falsify. 1 
1  One  that  counterfeits ;  on* 

thing  seem  what  it  is  not. 
9  A  liar. 

To  FA' LSI  FY,  v.  a.  [fabi/er,  Fr.] 

I  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

9  To  confutet  to  prove  false. 

3  To  violate  by  falsehood.  ■ 
To  FA' LSI  FY,  ».  a.  To  tell  Ilea. 
FA'LSITY, ».  [faltitat,  Lat.] 

I  Falsehood ;  contrariety  to  truth. 

9  A  He;  an  errour. 
7>  FALTER,.,  a.  fj 


Additon. 
knollet. 
South. 
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4  FAN 

1  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words.  Dryden. 
1  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  body.  Skaketpeare. 
9  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding.  Locke. 
To  FA'LTER.  t.  a.   To  cleanae  ;  to  tift. 
>  A'LTEKl  Noly,  art.  [from /•Iter. j  With  heal- 

tat  ion  ;  with  difficulty.  . 
To  FA'MBl.E,  r.  a.  [janxbler,  Danish.]  To  heV.- 
taie  in  the  speech.  Skxunrr. 
FAME,  #.  t/«ma,  Lat.] 
I  Celebrity  ;  renown.  Addxton. 
9  Report .  rumour.  Joshua. 
FA'MED,  a.  [from /ante.]  Renowned;  celebrat- 
ed: much  talked  of.  Drydrn. 
FA'MF.LESS,  a.    Without  fame.  May. 
FAMl'LlAR,  a.  [  famtUarit,  Lat.] 
l  Domesuck ;  relating  to  a  family'  Pope. 
9  Aifable  .  not  formal  ,  easy  in  conversation. 

Skaketptare. 

9  Unceremonious  ;  free.  Sidney. 

4  Well  known.  Want 

5  Well  acquainted  with  ;  accustomed.  Pope. 

6  Common  ;  frequent.  Locke. 

7  Easy  ;  unconstrained.  Addxton. 
•  Too  nearly  acquainted.  Camden. 

FAMl'LlAR,  a.  An  intimate;  one  long  acquaint- 

FA  M  ILIA'RITY,  t.  [famUiariU,  Fr.] 
1  Easiness  of  conversation  ;  ooiiaaion  of  cere- 
mony ;  affability. 
9  Acquaintance  ;  habitude.  Atterbury. 
3  Easy  intercourse.  Pope. 

7o  FaMI'LIARIZE,  r.o.  [/aauiiarUer,  Fr.] 


1  To  make  easy  by  habitude. 
9  To  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant  superio- 
rity. Addxton. 
FAMl'LlARLY.  ad.  [from/anri/i<rr] 
I  Unceremoniously  ;  with  freedom.  Bacon. 
1  Commonly  ;  frequently.  Raleigh. 
3  Eaaily  ;  without  formality.  Pope. 
FAMl'LLE,  [enfamille,  Fr.]  In  a  family  way ; 

domestically.  Ssn/t. 
FA'MILY,  a.  [familia,  Lat.] 
I  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house ;  household. 

Stotft. 

9  Those  that  descend  from  one  common  proge- 
nitor; a  race  ;  a  generation.  A'umbrru 
9  A  class ;  a  tribe  ;  a  species  bacon. 
FA'MINE,  *.   [famine,  Fr.]   Scarcity  of  food; 

dearth.  Hale. 
To  FA'MISH.  r.«.  [fane*,  Ut.] 
I  To  kill  with  hunger ;  to  starve.  Shakctpeare. 
9  To  kill  by  deprivation  of  any  thing  necessary. 


To  F A'M  ISH.  ».  n.  To  die  of  hunger. 
FA'MISHMENT,  s.  [from/amuA.]  Want  of  food. 


FA.MOSITY.  .. 
FA'MOUS.  a.  [famatx,  Fr.]   Renowned;  cele- 
hrated.  Pencham. 
FA'MOUSLY,  orf.  [from  famous.]    With  celebri- 
ty ;  with  great  renown.  Shuketpeare. 
FAS,  t.  [xxxwxnu,  Lat.] 
I  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move  the  air 
and  cool  themselves.  Atterbury. 
s  Any  thing  spread  out  like  a  woman's  fan. 

L%  Ettrange. 

9  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  ia  blown 
away.  Skaketptxtro. 

4  Any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved. 

5  An  instrument  to  raise  the  (Ire.  Hooker. 
To  FAN,  r.a. 

i  To  cool  or  recreate  with  r  fan.  Spectator. 
«  To  ventilate  j  to  effect  by  air  put  in  motion. 

Milton. 

9  To  separate,  as  by  winnowing.  Bacon. 
FANATICISM,  I.  [from  fanatic*.]  Enthusiasm; 

religious  ftenxy.  Rogert. 
FANATICAL,*  \  a.  [fanaticut,  Lat.]  Enthusias- 
FANATICK,  J  tick;  superstitious.  Milum. 
FANATICK,  a.   An  enthusiast ;  a  man  mad  with 

wild  notions  of  religion. 
FA'NCIPUL,  a.  [from /awry  nxxAfuU.) 
I  Imaginative ;  rather  guided  by  imagination 
than  reason.  Woodward. 
9  Dictated  by  the  imagination,  not  the  reason  ; 
full  or  wild  images.  Hayieard. 
(HI 


FAR 

FA'NCIFULLY,  a.  [from  fanciful]  According  to 

the  wildness  of  imagination. 
FA'NCIPULNESS,*.  [from/a«VW.]  Addiction 
to  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  Hile. 
FA'NCY,  s.  [pkantaria,  Ut.] 
I  Imagination ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
forms  to  Itself  images  and  representationa. 

OranmiUt. 

9  An  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than 
the  reason.  Clarendon. 
9  Taste ;  idea ;  conception  of  things.  Additon. 
4  Image  ;  conception  ;  thought.  Shakespeare . 
s  Inclination ;  likeness;  fondneas.  Collier. 

0  Caprice;  humour;  whim.  Dryden. 
7Frolick;  id l«  scheme  ;  vagary.      L' Estrange. 

8  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains.  Bacon. 
To  FA'NCY,  v.  n.   To  imagine  ;  to  believe  with-  , 

out  being  able  to  prove.  Locke. 
To  FA'NCY,  v.  a. 

1  To  pnurtray  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine. 

9  To  like:  tn  be  pleased  with.  Raleigh. 
FA'NCY  MONGER,  s.   One  who  deals  in  tricks 

of  imagination.  Shakespeare. 
FA'NCYSICK,  a.   One  whose  distemper  is  in  Ins 

own  mind.  L' Estrange. 

FANE,  t.  [fanum,  Ut.]  A  temple  consecraied  *> 

religion.  Philtpt. 
FA'NFARON,t.  [Fr.] 
I  A  bully  ;  a  hector. 

9  A  blusterer ;  a  boaster  of  more  than  he  can 
perform.  Drv<ie>. 
FANFARONNA'DE,  t.   [fanfaronade,  Fr.j  A 
bluster;  a  tumour  of  Actitious  dignity.  Swift. 
To  FANG,  t.  a.  [/angon.  Sax.]  To  seize ;  to  gripe; 

to  clutch.  Shaketpeore. 
FANG,  s.  [from  the  vetb.] 
t  The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or  other  animal.  Shak. 
9  The  naiu ;  the  talons. 

9  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

Evelyn. 

PA'NGED,  a.  [twin fang.]  Furnished  with  fangs 
or  long  teeth  t  furnished  with  instruments  in 
i  m  i  tat  ion  of  fangs.  Philipi. 

FA'NGLE,  t.  [fengan,  Sax.]  Silly  attempt ;  trill- 
ing scheme. 

PA'NGLED,  an  [from  f angle .  It  la  scarcely  used 
but  in  isen>/ang  ied.]  Vainly  fond  of  novelty. 

FA'NGLHSS.a.  [from/ang.]  Toothless;  without 
teeth.  SAaAwpeare. 

FA'NGOT,  *.   A  quantity  of  wares. 

FA'NNEL,  s.  [fanon,  Fr.]  A  sort  of  ornament 
like  a  scarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass 

FANNER,  a.  [from  fan.]  One  that  plays  a  fan. 

Jeremiah. 

FA'NTASIED,  a.  [from  fantasy.]  Filled  with 
fancies. 

FANTA'SM,  t.   See  PHANTASM. 
FANTA'STICAL,  I     r  Fr  1 

FANTA'STICK,    f  a*  l/«'«Wn-J 

I  Irrational ;  bred  only  in  the  imagination. 

9  Subsisting  only  in  the  fancy  ;  imaginary. 

3  Capricious;  humorous;  unsteady. 

4  Whimsical ;  fanciful.  Sidney. 
FANTA'STICALLY,  ad.  [from /on  tastical.] 

I  By  the  power  of  imagination. 

9  Capriciously  ;  humorously.  SAaAespeare. 

3  Whimsically.  Greys. 
F  A  N  T  A'ST  1 C  AI.N ESS, \m  re^m  #„„,„,. , 
FANTA'STICKNESS,  J  v™****"**-* 

I  Humoroutnes*  ;  mere  compliance  with  fancy. 

9  Whimsicalneas  ;  unreasonableness.  Tiltotion. 

9  Caprice ;  unsteadiness. 
FA'NTASY,  f.  [/«atai.ie,  Fr.] 

I  Fancy  ;  imagination  ;  the  power  of  imagining. 

Davieu 

9  Idea  ;  image  of  the  mind.  Spenser. 

3  Humour;  inclination.  Wkitgifte. 
FAP,  a.  Fuddled  ;  drunk.  SAaArjpcare. 
FAR,  ad.fjfeer,  Sax.] 

I  To  great  extent  in  length.  Prior. 
9  To  a  great  extent  every  way.  Prior. 
9  To  a  great  distance  progressively.  Shake*ptare. 

4  Remotely ;  at  a  great  distance.  KnoUet. 
6  To  a  distance.  RaUxgh. 
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FAR 


6  In  a  great  part. 


Judget. 


7  In  •  great  proportion  ,  by  many  degree*. 

8  To  a  gre»t  height  |  magnificently.  Stake*, 
f  To  a  certain  point  ,  to  a  certain-degree.  Ham. 
10  It  is  used  often  in  competition  i 


ine.faT-tremg. 
FAR-FETCH,  i.  A 
FAR-FETCHED,  a. 

I  Brought  from  placet  remote.  Milttm. 

i  Studiously  sought  i  elaborately  ttrained.  Shak. 
FAR-PIE'RCING,  a.  Striking,  or  penetrating  a 

Eat  way.  Pope. 
SHOOTING,  «.   Shooting  to  a  great  dis- 


tance. 
FAR,  a. 

I  Distant ;  remote, 
ft  From  far.   From  a  remote  place. 
FAR, *.  [contracted  from /onw.]  Youne^ig*. 

To  FARCE,  v.  a.  Tfanio,  Lat.] 
j  To  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients. 

Carew. 

ft To  extend;  to  swell  out.         »  Sh*kttp*art. 
FARCE,  *.   \Jarxtr,  Fr.  to  mock.]  A  dramatick 
representation  written  without  regularity. 

Dry  den. 

PA'RCICAL,  a.   [from  /arte.]   Belonging  to  a 
farce.  G«y. 


FA*  RCY,  ».  Ifarcin,  Fr.1  T 
FA'RDEL,  s.  [fardello,  Ital 


Tlie  leprosy  of  horses 


little 


Fairfax. 
Waller. 
ces  good 
Milton. 
South. 
Brown. 


.]  A  bundle 

pack. 

To  FARE,  a.  a.  [/droa,  Sax.] 
1  To  go ;  to  pass  ;  to  travel, 
t  To  be  in  a  state  good  or  had. 
s  To  proceed  in  any  train  of 
or  bad. 

4  To  happen  to  any  one  well  or  ill. 
s  To  feed  ;  to  eat  $  to  be  entertained. 
FARE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by 
water.  Dryden . 

ft  Food  prepared  for  the  table)  provisions. 
FAREWE'LL,  ad. 
I  The  parting  compliment  j  adieu.  Shakespeare. 
ft  It  is  sometimes  used  only  as  an  expression  of 
separation  without  kindness.  Waller. 
FAREWE'LL,  s.    Leave  ;  act  of  departure. 

MilUm. 

FA'REWELL,*  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Belonging 
to  the  act  of  taking  leave.  Ath. 

FARlNA'CEOU8,a.  [/ariaa,  Lat.]  Mealy;  tast- 
ing like  meal.  Arbutknot. 

FARM.s.  [/erase,  Fr.] 

1  Ground  let  to  a  tenant ,  ground  cultivated  by 
another  man  upon  condition  of  paying  part  of 
the  profit.  Hayvard. 

ft  The  state  of  lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of 

tenants. 
To  FARM,  r.  a.  [from*  the 

I  To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a 

ft  To  take  at  a  certain  rate. 

3  To  cultivate  land. 

FA'RMABLE,*  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Capable  of 
being  farmed.  Scott. 
FA  RMER,  s.  [/enaisve,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  cultivate*  hired  grounds.  Shakespeare. 
ft  One  wba  cultivates  ground.  Mortimer. 
FA'RMOST,  a.  [superlative  of/or.]  Mast  distant. 

.  Dryden. 
FA'RNEftS, «.  [from /sr.]  Distance  ;  remoteness. 

Care*. 

FARRA'GINOUS,  a.  {Jamgo,  Lat.]  Formed  of 
different  materials.  Brown. 
FARRA'GO,  t.  [Lat.]  A  mass  formed  confusedly 

•f  several  ingredients  -.  a  medley. 
FA'RRIER,*.  [ferriere,  Fr.) 
I  A  shoer  of  horses.  Dig  by. 

«  One  who  professes  the  medicine  of  horses.  Sw. 
7b  FA'RRIER,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  practise 

ph\sick  or  chirurgery  on  horses. 
FA'RRlERY,**.  [from.* 


The  srt  of  trim- 
lof  horses. 
Ath. 

FA' R ROW,  i.  (/ear*,  Sax.]  A  litter  of  pigs. 
T«  CA'KROW.  v.a.  To  bring  pip.  ***^^!»rr'. 


FAS 

FART,  u  Ifert,  Sax.]  Wind  from  behind.  SaxJr. 

To  FART,  v.  a.  To  break  wind  behind.  Swift. 

FA'RTHER,  ad.  [We  ought  to  write  further,  and 
furthest— for  Ihor,  further.  Sax.]  At  a  greater 
distance  ;  to  a  greater  distance ;  more  remote- 
ly. Locke. 

FA'RTHER,  a.   [supposed  from  for,  more  pro- 
bably from  forth.) 
I  More  remote.  Dryden. 
«  Longer  i  tending  to  a  greater  distance.  Dryden. 

To  FA'RTHER,  v.  a.  [more  properly  to  /artier.] 
To  promote;  to  facilitate;  to  advance.  Dryden. 

FA'RTHERANCE,*.  [more  properly/artaeroace.] 


iragement;  promotion. 
FARTHF.RMO'RE,  ad.  [more  properly  further- 
more.]  Besides ;  moreover.  Raleigh. 
FA'RTHEST,  ad.  [more  properly  furthest.] 
1  At  the  greatest  distance. 
9.  To  the  greatest  distance. 
FA'RTHEST,  a.    Moat  distant ;  remotest. 
FA'RTHING,  s.  [/em-iahng,  Sax.] 
I  The  fourth  of  a  penny.  Cocfcer. 
a  Copper  money.  Gay. 
3  It  is  used  sometimes  in  a  sense  hyperbolical: 

as,  it  is  not  worth  a  farthing ;  or  proverbial. 
FA'RTHINGALE,  ».   A  hoop,  used  i 


petticoat. 
FA'RTHINGSWORTH,  i. 
for  a  farthing 


to  spread  the 
Sir/t. 

A*  much  as  it  sold 
lor  a  tart  lung.  Arbuthnot. 
FA'SCES.  i.  fLat.]  Rods  anciently  carried  be- 
fore the  Roman  consuls.  Dryaen. 
FA'SCIA,  $.  [Lat.l  A  fillet ;  a  bandage. 
FA'SCIATED.  a.    [fasxiatu*,  Lat.]   Bound  with 

fillets  ;  tied  with  a  bandage. 
FASCIATION.t.  [/woo,  Lat.]  Bandage;  the 
act  of  binding  diseased  parts.  IV  utmost. 

To  FA'SCI  NATE,  e.  a.  fjasctao,  Let.]  To  bewitch: 
to  enchant ;  to  influence  in  tome  wicked  and 
secret  manner.  .  Decay  of  Piety. 

FASCINATION,  ».  [from/a*ciaote.]   The  power 

or  act  of  bewitching  :  enchantment. 
FASCI'NK,  s.  [Fr.]    A  faggot. 
FA'SCINOUS,  a.    [/ascinum.  La:.] 
acting  by  witchcraft. 


to  appearance. 
1  The  make  or  cut  of  clothes. 

3  Manner;  sort ;  way. 

4  Custom  operating  upon  dress 
ornaments. 

5>  Custom ;  general  practice. 


FA'SHION.i.  [/acoa,  Fr.] 
1  Form  ;  make ;  state  of  aay  thing  with  regard 

Lb**. 

Shakerpeare. 
Hayward. 
or  any  domett  Ick 

Shakrtprare . 
practice.  Tillotton. 

6  Manner  imitated  from  another  ;  way  establish- 
ed by  precedent.  Shakespeare. 

7  General  approbation  ;  mode.  Pope, 
m  Rank :  condition  above  the  vulgar.  Rateigh. 
9  Any  thing  worn.  Shakespeare. 

10 The  farcy;  a  dlttcmper  in  horses;  the  horse's 
leprosy.  SiiaKtspeure. 
To  FA'SHION,  r.  a.  {faetmner,  Fr.] 

1  To  form  ;  to  mould  ;  to  figure.  Raleigh. 

u  To  fit ;  to  adapt ,  to  accommodate.  Spenser. 

3  To  cast  into  external  appearance.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by 
custom. 

FA'SHION  ABLE,  a.  [from/asAiea.] 
I  Approved  by  custom  ;  cttablished  by  i 

Rogers. 

9  Made  according  to  the  mode.  Dryden. 

3  Observant  of  the  mode.  SAaireapeore. 

4  Having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  and  below  no- 
bility. 

FA'SHIONABLENESS,  s.     [from  fashionable.] 
Modish  elegance.  Locke. 
FA'S H 1  ON  ABLY,  ad.   [rrom  fashionable.]    In  a 
manner  conformable  to  custom ;  with  modish 
elegance.  South. 
FA'S  HI  ONER,*  .1.  [(torn  fashion.]  Afol- 

FA'SHIONIST,  V    lower  of  the  mode  ;  a 

FA'SHIONMONGER,* J  coxcomb. 
To  FA'ST,  a.  a.  [>»»ea.  Gothick,] 
I  To  abstain  from  food. 

ft  To  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abstinence. 

FAST,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I 
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FAT 

f  Religious  mortification  by  abstinence;  reli- 
gious humiliation.  Alterbury. 

Fast,  o.  [/«*<,  Sax.] 

I  Firm  ,  immovable.  Milton. 

9  Strong;  impregnable.  Spenser. 

3  Fixed.  'temple. 

4  Deep  ;  sound.  Shakespeare. 
9  Firm  in  adherent  t .  Ascham. 

6  {From  Jest,  Wel.l  Speedy  ;  quick  ;  swift.  Dor. 

7  fast  and  lotm.    Uncertain  ;  variable;  i 
staat. 

Fast,  ad. 


FAT 


incon- 


1  Fismly ; 
i  Closely ; 

3  Swiftly  i  i 

4  Frequently. 


;  neatly. 
I  nimbly. 


To  FA'STEN.  ».  «.  [from/art.] 
I  To  make  fast ,  to  make  Arm.  Dryden. 
9  To  hotd  together ;  to  cement  .  to  link. 
9  To  affix;  to  conjoin.  Siri/t. 
4  To  stamp;  to  impress.  Shaketptart. 
i  To  settle ;  to  confirm.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

6  To  lay  on  with  strength.  Dryden. 
To  FA'STF.N,  t.n.  To  Ox  himself.  brow. 
FA'STEN  ER,  s.  [from /a. ten.]   One  that  makes 
fast  or  firm. 

[frcta/a.*.] 


FA*STHANDED,  a.  [(torn  fast  and  fcaad.]  Ava- 
ricioos;  closehanoVd;  covetous.  Bacrm. 

FASTI DI^SITY,  *.  [from /astidioes.]  Disdain- 
fulness.  Swift. 

FASTl'DIOUS,  a.  [/attidiotus,  Lat.]  Disdainful  ; 
squeamish ;  delicate  to  a  vice  j  insolently  nice. 

Ben  Jonsan. 

FASTIDIOUSLY, a.  [from/osttmoui.]  Disdain- 
fully ;  squeamishly.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

FA'STlGATED,  a.  [/astigatus,  Ut.]  Hoofed 
with  a  slope. 

FA'STDAY,*      Is.  [from  fast  and  day.]  Day  of 

FA'STINGDAY,  /     mortification  by  abstinence. 

FA'STNESS.t.  [froro/oit.] 
)  Firmness ;  firm  adherenc 
9  Strength ;  security . 

3  A  strong  plsce;  a  place  not  easily  forced. 

4  Closeness;  conciseness.  Ate  ham. 
FA'STt'OUS,  a.  [Jasiuorus,  L.)  Proud ;  haughty. 
FAT,  a.  (/*»,  Sax.] 

I  Full-fed  -  plump;  fleshy.  Arbathnot. 
i  Coarse  ;  gross ;  dull.  Dryden. 
3  Weauhy  ,  rich.  A/tiro*. 
FAT,  a.  \Jaxt%  Sax.]  A  ♦vessel  in  which  any  thing 
is  pot  to  ferment,  or  be  soaked ;  commonly 
written  rat.  Woodward. 
FAT,  s.  An  oily  and  sulphureous  part  af  the 
blood,  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
adipose,  from  the  innumerable  little  vessels 
which  are  spread  among  them.  Quincy. 
To  FAT,  f.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  make  fat ;  to 
fatten.  Abbot. 
To  FAT,  *.  a.  To  grow  fat ;  to  grow  full  fleshed. 

L*  Estrange. 

FATAL, a.  {fatalis,  Lat.] 
I  Deadly ,  mortal ,  destructive ;  causing  destruc- 
tion. Dryden. 
ft  Proceeding  by  destiny ;  inevitable;  necessary. 

TiUotson. 

9  Appointed  by  destiny.  Bacon. 
FATALIST,  s.  [from  jute.)   One  who  maintains 
that  all  things  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 

FATA'LITY,  ».  [fataliU,  Fr.] 
i  Predestination  ; 


or  series 

South. 

9  Decree  of  rate.  Ainf  Charles. 

9  Tendency  to  danger. 
FATALLY,  ad.  [{torn  fatal.) 

l  Mortally  ;  destructively,  e  . 

8  By  the  decree  of  fate.  Beutley 
FaTaLNESS,  s.  [from  fatal.)    Invincible  neces 
ajty. 

FATE,  s.  Ifattm,  Lat.] 
1  Destiny ;  an  eternal  series  of  successive  causes 

Mil  ton 

t  Event  predetermined.  Shakespeare 


Dryden 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


9  Death ,  destruction. 

4  Cause  .>f  death. 
FATED,  a.  [from /ate.] 

I  Decreed  by  fate. 

t  Modelled  in  any  matter  by  fate. 

3  Endued  with  any  quality  by  fate. 
FATHER,  s.  [/attArr,  Sax.] 

1  He  by  whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten. 

Bacon. 

2  The  first  ancestor.  Roman. 

3  The  appellation  of  an  old  man.  Camden. 

4  The  title  of  any  man  reverend.  Skakerptare. 

6  An  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  centuries.  ' 

SiiUia/rjtert. 

7  One  who  acts  with  paternal  care  and  tender- 
neas.  Jo*. 

8  The  title  of  a  popish  confessor.  Addison. 

9  The  title  of  a  senator  of  old  Kome.  Dryden. 

10  The  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  the  ador- 
able Trinitv.  Taylor. 

11  The  com  pel  I  at  ion  of  God  as  Creator.  C.  Pray. 
FATHER-IN-LAW,  *.   [Uom  father.)  The/fa- 

tber  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 
To  FATHER,  ».  a. 

I  To  take  ,  to  adopt  as  a  sou  or  daughtrr. 

*  To  supply  wiib  af 
9  To  adopt  a  work. 
4  To  ascribe  to  any 


FATHERHOOD,  s. 

racier  of  a  father. 
FATHERLESS,  a. 

father. 
FATHERL1NESS,  s. 

derness  of  a  father. 
FATHERLY,  a. 

a  father. 
FATHERLY,  ad.    In  the 


as  his 

[horn  father.) 
[from  father.)   Without  a 
[from  father.) 


] 


FATHOM,  l. 


Paternal;  like 
Shakespeare. 
of  a  father. 
Malaga. 

U*dm,  Sax.] 
1  A  measure  of  length  containing  six  feet, 
fi  Reach ;  penetration  ;  depth  of  contri 

campasi  of  thought. 
7b  FATHOM,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  encompass  with,  the 
circling. 

«  To  reach  ;  to  master.  Dryden. 
9  To  sound :  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth. 

Felton. 

4  To  penetrate  into :  to  find  the  bottom  I  as,  I 

cannot  fathom  his  design. 
FATHOMLESS,  a.  [from  fathom.) 
I  That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found. 
*  That  of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be 
embraced.  Shakespeare. 
FATI'DICAL,  a.   [/attdiciu,  Ut.]   Prophrtick ; 

having  the  power  to  foretel.  Hovel. 
FATl'FEROUS,  a.  LfWer,  Ut.]   Deadly ;  mor- 
tal. Dictionary. 
FATl'GABLE,  a.  [Jatigo,  Ut.]   Easily  wearied  i 

susceptible  of  weariness. 
To  FATIGATR,  p.  a.    Lfatige,  Let.]   To  weary  { 
to  fatigue.  Shakespeare. 
FATI'GUE,*.  [fatigue,  Fr.] 
I  Weariness;  lassitude. 

«  The  cause  of  weariness ;  labour ;  toil.  Dryden. 
To  FATl'GUE,  e.  a.  [/orifaer,  Fr.]   To  tire;  to 
weary. 

FATKl'DNEYED,  a.  [from  fat  and  kitroey.]  Fat. 
FATLING,  i.    [from  fat.)   A  young  animal  fed 
fat  for  the  slaughter.  Isaiah. 
FATNER,  i.  Ittomfat.)   That  whit 

ness.  v 
FATNESS,  f.  [from  fat.) 
I  The  quality  of  being  fat  or  plump. 
«  Fat  ■.  grease. 

9  Unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 
4  Oleaginousness ;  sliminesa. 
i  Fertility ;  fraitfulness. 
6  That  which  cause*  fertility. 
To  FATTEN,  ».  a.  [from  fat.) 
I  To  feed  up ;  to  make  fleshy. 
%.  To  make  fruitful. 
9  To  feed  grossly ;  to 


ives  fat  - 


i  give 
Arbu, 


Arbuthnot. 

Genesis. 
PhUtjm. 

Arbathnot. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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* 

I 


weak. 

arlet. 


FAV 

To  PATTEN,  v.  m.  [from  /a*.]   To  grow  fat  j  to 
he  pampered.  Otway. 
PATTY,  o.  [from/a*.]    Unctuous;  oleaginous.; 

FAt'PiTY.s.  [/araM  Fr.]  Foolishness;  1 
ness  of  mind.  King  C« 

FATUOUS.  «.    [  fatuut,  Ut.] 

I  Stupid  ;  foolish  ,  feeble  of  mind.  GlamiUe. 
9.  Impotent:  without  force.  Dm  horn. 

FATW1TTED,  a.   [from  fat  and  wit.]  Heavy; 

dull. 

FA'UCHION,  i.  See  FALCHION.  A  crooked 
•word.  Drydrn. 

FA' U PEL,  s.  [Fr.]  The,  fruit  of  a  species  of  the 
palmtrer. 

FAVl'LLOUS,  «.   {Jamlla,  Ut.]   Consisting  of 
ashes.  Brown. 
FA'ULCON.s.   See  FALCON. 
FAULT.  ».  [/eat*.  Fr.l 
I  Offence  ;  slight  crime >  .oroewhat  liable  to 


9  Defect ;  want -,  absence. 

*  Puxzli ;  difficulty. 
To  FAULT,  e.  «.    [from  the  noun.]     To  be 
wrong  ;  to  fail.  Spenter. 
To  FAULT,  r.  «.    To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to 

FA'ULTER,  ».    [{mm  fault.]   An  offender ;  one 
who  enmmitt  a  fault.  Fairfax. 
FA'ULTFINDER,  •.    [from  fault  and  find.]  A 


crnsuser ;  an  objector 
FA'ULTILY. 


ad.   [from  faulty.]    Not  rightly ; 


FA'ULTINESS,  t.  [f tern  faulty.] 
1  Badness;  viciousness;  evil.  Sidney. 
t  Delinquency  ;  actual  offencea.  Hooker. 
FA'ULTLESS,  c.    [Uotn  fault.]    Without  fault; 

perfect.  _  Fairfax. 

FA'CLTY.  a.  [fauttf,  Fr.] 
1  Guilty  or  a  fault ;  blameaWe;  criminal;  not 
innocent.  Milton. 
1  Wrong  j  erroneous.  Honker. 
*  Defective ;  bad  in  any  respect.  Bacon, 
FAUN,*  *.  [faunas,  Lai]    A  kind  of  rural  deity 

Milton. 

FA'USEN,  t.  A  sort  of  large  eel.  Chapman. 
FA'USET,  t.    [fata *et.  Fr!j    The  pipe  inserted 

into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  or 

stopped  up  by  a  peg  or  ipigot. 
FA'U^SKHRAVE,      A  small  mount  of  earth  four 

fathom  wide;  erected  on  the  level  round  the 

foot  of  the  rampart.  Harris. 
FA'UTOR,  *.   [Latin ; /oaiear,  Fr.]  Favourer; 


FA'UTRKSS.  s.  r/«lrife.  Fr.]     A  woman  that 
favour*,  or  countenances.  Chapman. 
To  FA'VOR.*  1  „       r  ,        .  , 
To  FA'VOUR, )  r* a*  Uow» 
\  To  >uppor t ;  to  regard  with  kindness  ;  to  coun- 
tenance. Bacon. 
9  To  assist  with  advantages  or  conveniencies. 

Addison. 

S  To  resemble  in  feature.  Spectator. 
a  To  conduce  to ;  to  contribute. 

ri'vouil'-^'^O 

t  Kindness  i  kind  regard.  Shaketpeare. 
•  1 Support;  defence;  vindication.  Roger*. 
S  Kindness  granted.  Stdnen. 
4  Unity;  mildness;  mitigation  of  punishment. 

Siotft. 

»  Uave;  goodwill;  pardon.  Psalms. 
of  favt 


or  thing  favoured. 


6  Object  of  favour  j 

7  Something  given  by  a  lady  to  be 
s  Any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token. 

0  Feature;  countenance. 
FA'VORARLE.*-  .      T  fmTormhU  Fr  , 
FAVOURABLE.  }a-  U-M*-"»%  "0 

1  Kind  ;  propitious ;  affectionate.  Shaketpecre. 
9  Palliative;  tender  ;  averse  from  censure. 

5  Conducive  to ;  coniributing  to.  Temple. 
4  Accommodate;  convenient.  Clarmdom. 
s  Beautiful  t  well-favoured.  S venter. 
FA'VORABLENESS,*  i  [from  JavorsMe.] 

FA'VOURABLEN ESS. }    Kindness ;  benignity. 


To  whip  i 

LTY,  s.  \Jeault4,  Fr.]    Duty  due  to  a 


FEA 

FAVORABLY,*  I  ad.  [from/«wtrrol/e.]  K.nd- 
FA'VOUKABLY,  )    ly ;  with  favour.  *pg>er* 
FA'VORED.*  I  m.i  a 
FA'VOURED.  }  P*rt.m. 

I  Regarded  with  kindness.  Pope. 

<i  Featured.    With  well  or  ill.  Spemer. 
FA'VOREDLY,*  \  «d.    With  veil  or  ill.    In  at 
FA'VOU REDLY,  J     fair  or  foul  manner. 
FA'V0RER,*\»-    [from  farmsr.)    One  who  fa- 
FA'VOURER,  j     yours;  one  who  regards  with 

kindness  or  tenderness. 
FA'VOUITE.*  i  r,  . 
FAVOURITE,  )     l/«wi,/arurt»e,  rr.J 

l  A  person  or  thing  beloved  ;  one  regarded  with. 

favour.  Pope. 
9  One  chosen  as  a  companion  by  his  superiour. 

FA'VORLESS,-  \  ,     mr . 

FA'VOUR  LESS,  J  ifrom/aroer.] 

I  Unfavoured;  not  regarded  with 
9  Unfavouring;  unpropitious. 
FAWN.  s.  [faon,  Fr.]    A  young  deer. 
To  FAWN,  v.  n.  Tof  uncertain  original.] 
I  To  court  by  frisking  before  one :  as  a  dog.  Si<U 
9  To  couit  by  any  means.  Soma. 
3  To  court  servilely.  Afilroa. 
FAWN,  s.   [from  the  verb.]    A  servile  cringe ; 

low  flattery.  Skakrtpeart. 
FA'WNER,  «.    [from/nsrw.]     One  that  fawns  , 

one  that  pays  servile  courtship. 
FA'WNINGLY,  ad.  [from/ewsj.]    Inacring  ng 
servile  wav. 

FA'XED,  a.  [fax.  Sax.]    Hairy:  obs.  Camden. 
FAY.  «.  (/*>.  Fr.l 
I  A  fairy;  an  elf.  Milton. 

3  Paith.    rjW,  Fr.]  Spenser. 
FE' A  BERRY,  s.    A  gnoaeberrv. 
To  FEAOUE,  v.  a.    [fegtn,  German,  to  sweep  ] 

To  whip  i  to  chaitise. 
FE»AL1 

nour  lord. 
FEAR,  s.  Ifeara*.  Sax.] 

I  Dread;  lerrour;  painful  apprehension  of  dan 
ger.  Locke. 
9  Awe ;  dejection  of  mind.  Gesjetts. 
9  Anxiety  ;  solicitude.  Maccaktn. 

4  That  which  causes  fear.  Shaketpeare. 
»  Something  hung  up  to  scare  deer.  Isaiah. 

FEAR,  s.  Ifeara*,  Sax.]  A  companion  :  obsolete. 

Spenser . 

To  FEAR.  v.  a.  [fear an,  Sax.] 

I  To  dread ;  to  consider  with  apprehensions  of 
terrour.  Dry  Jen. 

«  To  fright ;  to  make  afraid. 
To  FEAR,  r.  n. 

l  To  live  in  horrour ;  to  be  afraid. 
«  To  be  anxious. 

FE'ARFUL,      [from  fear  and  fall.] 
1  Timorous;  easily  made  afraid.  Shaketpeare. 
4  Afraid.  Davie*. 
9  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced.  Exodus. 
4  Terrible  ;  dreadful.  Tiiiotsoa. 
FE'ARFULLY.  ad.  rfrom/eoT/iii.] 
I  Timorously  ;  in  fear.  Shakespeare. 
9  Terribly  i  dreadfully.  Shaketpeare. 
FE'ARFULNESS.  i.  [from/eor/W.] 
I  Tnnorousness  ;  habitual  timidity. 
«  State  of  being  afraid  t  awe  ;  dread.  South. 
FE'ARLESLY,  od.    [from  fearless.)  Without 
terrour.  Decay  qf  Pietf. 

FE'ARLESNESS,  s.  [frora/eaWrss  ]  Exemption 
from  fear.  Clarendon. 
FE'ARLESS,  «.   [from/ear.]    Free  from  fear ; 

intrepid.  Temple. 
FEASIBILITY,*.  [from/eoriWe.]  Athingprac 
ticable.  Brown. 
FE'ASIBLE,  a.  [/wsoNe,  Fr.]  Practicable;  that 
mav  hr  effected.  GUtnvilte. 
FE'ASIBLY,  ad.  [fn 
FEAST,  s.   \Jtte,  Fr.] 
I  An  entertainment  of  the  table;  a  snmptuoua 
treat  of  great  numbers.  Genesis. 
9  An  anniversary  day  of  rejoicing.  Shakespeare. 
3  Something  delicious  to  the  palate.  t+ckt. 
To  FEAST,  a.  a.  To 
To  FEAST,  r.  a. 
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J  la  y  mar  d. 

Taylor. 


Milton. 

i  *>/X. 

Custom 
Phxtipt. 

Sprnier. 


FEC 

.  To  entertain  sumptuously. 

2  To  delight ;  to  pamper. 
FE*  ASTER,  t.  [from/east.] 

I  One  that  fare*  deliriously. 

4  One  that  entertains  magnificently. 
FE'ASTFU  U  a.    [from /east  and  full.) 
Festive  ;  joyful. 

*.  Luxurious ;  riotous. 
FEMSTRITE,  s.   [from feat  and  rite.] 

«i»erved  in  entertainment*. 
FEAT,  i.    [fait,  Fr.] 

I  Act;  deed ;  action;  exploit, 
t  A  trtck ;  a  ludicrous  performauce. 
FEAT,  a,  [/ait.  Ft) 

}  Rudy    skilful  .  ingenious.  Shakespeare. 

9  Nke  t  neat.  Shaketpeare. 
FE'ATEOUS,  u    Neat ;  dexterous  :  obsolete. 
FE'ATEOUSLY,  «d.   Neatly;  dextexou.lv:  not 
in  use.  Accuser. 
FEMTHER.s.    [/ether,  Sax.] 

1  The  plume  of  birds, 
t  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title. 

3  (Upon  a  hone  )  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  hair. 

Farritr't  Duiumarg. 
To  FE'ATHER,  r.  o.    [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  dresa  in  feathers. 
C  To  fit  with  feather*. 

9  To  tread  as  a  cock.  Dryden. 

4  To  enrich  ,  to  adorn.  Bacon, 
i  To  feather  one't  nett.  To  get  riches  together. 

FEMTHERBED,  i.    [from  feather  and  bed.)  A 
bed  stuffed  with  feathers.  Donne. 
FE'ATHERURIVER,  t.  [from  feat  her  and  dnsw.] 
One  that  cleanses  feathers.  Derhatn. 
FE'ATHEUED,  a.    [( mm  feather.) 
J  Clothed  with  feathers.  Dry  den. 

s  Fitted  with  feathers;  carrying  feather*  a*  an 


FEE 


Sew  ton. 


FE'ATHEREDGB, «. 

one  edge  thinner  than  another,  are  called 
r. athrrrdre  stuff.  Moxon. 

FE'ATHEREDGED,  a.  [from/rotAer  and  edge.) 
Belonging  to  a  feathcredge.  Mortimer. 

FE'ATHERFEW,  s.    A  plant.  Mortimer. 

FE'ATHKRLESS,  a.  [(torn  feather.)  Being 
without  feather*.  Howl. 

FE'ATHERSELLER* «.  [from  feather  and  teiUr.) 
One  who  sell*  feather* 

FE'ATHERY,  o.  [from  feather.)  Clothed  with 
feather*.  Milton. 

FE'ATLY,  ad.  [from  feat.)  Neatly;  nimbly; 
dexterously.  Tickell. 

FPATNESS,  *.  [from/wl.]  Neatness*;  nicety; 
dexterity. 

FE'ATL'RE,  *•    [/aitare.  old  Fr.] 
I  The  ca»t  or  make  of  the  face.  Shaketpeart. 

«  Any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 

To  Ft' ATI  Ft,  •.  «.  To  resemble  in  coun- 
tenance. 

T-  FEA2E.  r.  o.   To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope. 
To  FEBRI'CITATE,  ».  a.   [ftbricitor,  Lat.]  To 

be  in  a  fever. 
FEBRI'PIC,*  a.  [febru  and/acio,  Ut.]  Fever- 
i»h.  Chnterfietd. 
FE'BRIFUGB,  i.    [febru  and  fago,  Lat.]  Any 
medicine  »erviceable  in  a  fever.  Flower. 
FE'BHiFUGE,  o.    Having  the  power  to  cure 

Arbuthnot. 

a.    (febnlu,  Ut.)    Coiutituting  a 
.';  caused  by  a  fever.  Harvey. 
FE'BRUARV,  *.    [Februarxut,  Lat.]   The  name 

of  the  second  month  of  the  year. 
FENCES,  i.    [facet.  Ut.] 
I  ]>regs;  lee»;  *ediment;  aubsidence.   Dry  den. 
9  Excrement.  Arbuthnot. 

FF.'CU  L  EN  CB.1      frWiuV.iL.  i,.  i 
FE'Cl  LENCY,        L/«*«>««««.  La«  J 
I  Muddineas  |  quality  of  abounding  with  lees  or 
sediment. 

*  Lee*  ;  fecce;  sediment ;  dreg*.  Boyle. 

FE'CfJLENT,  a.  [fmlentat,  Lat.]  Foul;  dreg- 
gy ;  excrementitiou*.  Glanv\tic. 

FECC'ND,  a.  [feenndtu,  Ut.]  Fruitful ;  pro- 
littek.  Grount. 

To  FECU'N  DATE,*  e.  a.  [from/ecaad.]  To  make 
fruitful  |  to  make  prolific.  dth. 


FECUNDATION,  ».  [/owaaoo,  Ut.]  The  ..ct 
of  making  prolirick.  Brvwm. 

To  FECU'N  Bfpy,  p.  tt.    To  make  fruitful. 

FECC'NDITY,  i.  [feexmditd,  Fr.]  Fruitfulneu  ; 
quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth  in  great 
abundance.  ffWirarrf. 

FED.  Preterite  and  participle  pas*,  of  To  Feed. 
FE'DARY,  *.    A  confederate,  a  partner,  or  a  de- 

Pc"<>*nt.  Shaketpeart. 
PE'DERAL,  «.  [fadat.  Ut.]  Relating  to  league 

or  contract.  Hammond. 
FE'DERARY.  *.    [/«dw,  Ut.]    A  confederate  . 

FE'DEkATla.    [/«*wVr.fw,  Ut.]  UagJed. 

FEE,  f,    Ueoh,  Sax.) 

I  All  lands  and  tenements  that  arc  held  by  any 
acknowledgment  of  superiority  to  a  higher 
lord. 

8  Property ;  peculiar.  Sht 

3  Reward;  gratification  ;  recompense. 

4  Payments  occasionally  claimed  by  persons  in 
office.  Shakespeare. 

i  Reward  paid  to  physicians  or  lawyer*.  Aidieon. 
FE'EFARM,  i.  [from fee  and /arm.]  Tenuie 
by  which  lands  are  held  from  a  supcriour  lord. 
_  „_  Duties. 
To  FEE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  reward  ;  to  pay.  Soata. 

9  To  bribe.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  keep  in  hire.  Shaketpeare. 

FE'EBLE,  a.   [foible,  Ft.)   Weak ;  deb.litated ; 

*lckly.  SasilA. 
To  FE'EBLE,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wraken  ; 

to  enfeeble;  to  deprive  of  strength  or  power. 

Shaketpeare. 

FEE'BLEMINDED,  a.    [from/e*6.     id  »iao\] 
Weak  of  mind.  ihettalomani. 
FE'EBLE  NESS,  *.    [from  feebie.)  Weakness; 

imbecility;  infirmity.  South. 
FE*EBLY,  ad.  [from  feeble.)   Weakly ;  without 
strength.  Dry  den. 

To  FEED,  ».  a.    [fodan,  Gothick  ;  fedan,  Sax.) 

Arbuthnot. 

Atlditon. 
Mar  timer. 
Prior. 
Knoltet. 


I  To  *upply  with'food 
9  To  supply  ;  to  furnith. 

3  To  graze  .  to  consume  by  cattle. 

4  To  nourish:  to  cherish. 
»  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

8  To  delight;  to  entertain. 
To  FEED,  o.  n. 

I  To  take  food.  Shaketpeare 
«  To  prey  ;  to  live  by  eating.  Tesxji 

3  To  pasture ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 

4  To  grow  fat  or  plump. 
FEED,  *.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Food ;  that  which  is  eaten.  Sidney. 

9  Pasture.  Shaketpeare 
FE'EDER,*.  [from/eed.J 

I  One  that  gives  food.  Denham. 
9  An  exciter ;  an  encourager.  Shakespeare. 
3  One  that  eats.  Brown. 
FE'EDING,*  *.  The  art  of  taking  or  giving  food. 

To  FEEL,  r.  n.  prct.  felt ;  part.  pass.  felt,  [fela*, 
Sax.] 

I  To  have  perception  of  thing*  by  the  touch.  Ad. 
«  To  search  by  feeling.  Aett. 

3  To  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  good  or  evil, 
right  or  wrong.  Pope. 

4  To  appear  to  the  touch.  Sharp. 
To  FEEL,  r.a. 

i  To  perceive  by  the  touch.  Jadget. 
9  To  try  ;  to  sound.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  have  sense  of  external  pain  or  pleasure. 

Creech. 

4  To  be  affected  by.  Shaketpeare. 
4  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with.  Shaketpeart. 

FEEL,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  sense  of  feeling  , 
the  touch.  Sharp. 
FE'ELER,  *.    f/rom  feel.) 
1  One  that  feela.  Shaketpeare. 


9  The  horn  or  antenna  of  insects. 
FE'ELING,  port.  «.  [from/eeL] 

1  Expressive  of  great  sensibility. 

9  Sensibly  felt. 
FE'ELING,  *.    [from /eel.] 

I  The  sense  of  touch. 


Denham. 
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Bacon. 
Watts. 

Sidney. 
Raleigh. 


FEL 

t  Sensibility;  tenderness. 
3  Perception. 

FE'ELINGLY,  tut.    [from  feeling.\ 

I  With  expression  of  irnt  sensibility. 

9  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 
FEET,      The  plural  of  foot. 
FE'ETLESS.o.  [frx»m/m.l 
To  FEIGN,  v. a.    [feindre,  Pr^ 

I  To  invent.  Be*  Jotuon. 

9  To  make  a  (how  of.  Spemer. 

3  To  make  a  »how  of;  to  do  upon  some  false 
pretence.  Pope. 

4  To  dis«cmble ;  to  conceal.  Spenser. 
To  FEIGN,  t>.  n.  To  relate  falsely  .  to  image 

from  the  invention.  Shakespeare. 
FEI'GNEDLY.  ad.   [from  feign.]    In  fiction ; 

not  truly.  Bucum. 
FEI'GNEH.s.  [from/rtga.]  Inventer;  contriver 
of  a  fiction.  Ben  Jonson. 

FE I  NT.  part.  a.  \ feigned ;  or  feinte,  Fr.]  False. 
FEINT. 7.  Ifeimu,  Fr\] 
1  A  false  appearance.  Spectator. 
9  A  mock  a<s*ult.  Prior. 
FE'LANDERS, ».   Worms  in  hawks.  Aimxwortk. 
To  FEI.I'CITATE,  v.  a.    rjAicilcr,  Fr.] 
1  To  make  happy.  H'tttt. 
9  To  congratulate.  Brown. 
FELICITATION,  s.  [from/e/icitot*.]  Congra- 
tulation. 

FELI'CITOIS.  a.    [felix.  Ut.]  Happy. 
FELPCITY,  f.   Uc<>cil4w.   Ut.]  Happiness; 

 prosperity ;  blissiulness.  Arhnthnot. 

FELI'FI.i  01  IS,  c.  [/dand/ao,  Lat.J  Flowing 
with  (rail .  Dictionary. 
FE'LINE,  o.  IftlinuM,  Lat.]  Like  a  cat;  pertain- 

ing  to  a  cat. 
FELL,  a.    [/elie,  Sax.] 

{Inhuman. 


I  Cruel  $  barbarous ;  Inhuman.  Fairfax. 

%  Savage ;  ravenous ;  bloody.  Pope. 
FELL,  §.  IftUt,  Sax.]  The  skin  ;  the  hide.  Sh. 
To  FELL,  r .  a.   {fellen.  Germ.] 

1  To  knock  down  ,  to  bring  to  the  ground. 

9  To  hew  down ;  to  cut  down.  Dryden. 
FELL.  The  preterite  of  To  Fall.  Milton. 
FE'LLER,  s.  [from/WL]   One  that  hews  down. 

FE^LLMONGER,  s.   [from  /««.]  A 

FE/LLNESS,  ».   [from  fell.]    Cruelty  j  savage- 

FE"LLOE.U»nr[/eIfe,  Danish.]  TheciroiJferer^e 

of  a  wheel. 
FE'LLOW.  s. 
I  A 


;  one  with  whom  we  conaort. 

Ascham. 

9  An  associate  ;  one  united  in  the  tame  affair. 

3  One  of  the  same  kind.  m£2. 

4  Equal  I  peer.  Fairfax. 
•>  One  thing  suited  to  another ;  one  of  a  j>air. 

6  One  like  another  :  as,  this  knave  hath  rto"h!.* 

fellow. 

7  A  similar  appellation  uied  aometimes  with 
fondness,  sometimes  with  contempt:  as,  an 
honeti,  or  tarry  fellow. 

8  Mean  wretch  ;  sorry  rascal.  Swift. 

9  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares  its  revenue. 
To  FE'LLOW,  v.  a.  To  suit  with  ;  to  pair  with. 

Shakespeare. 

FELLOW  •  Cf>  M  M  ON  E  R,  s. 
1  One  who  has  the  same  right  of  common. 
8  A  commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order, 

 who  dmes  with  the  fellows. 

FELLOW-CRE'ATURE.  s.   One  that  has  the 
same  creator.  IVatts 
FELLOW  HEI'R.  t.    Coheir.  Ephesians'. 
FELLOW-  H  B'LPER,  t.   Coadjutor.  John 
FELLOW-LVBOURER       One  who  labourTin 
the  same  design.  Drwden 
FELLOW. SE'RV ANT,  ..  One  that  has  the  fame 
ma'ter.  Aftifc>a 
FELLOW-SOLDIER.  *.   One  who  fights  under 
.  J^*Ine_£tIm ■  "de r .  Shanespeai e. 

FELLOW-STU'DENT,  s.   One  who  studies  in 
f  with  another. 


FEN 

FELLOW.SU'FFERER,  s.  One  who 

the  same  evils. 
FELLOW.  PEE'LING,  *.  [from/eitow  and  feeling .] 

I  Sympathy.  UEurange. 

i  Combination;  joint  interest.  Arbnthnot. 
FE/LLOWLIKE,lc.     [from  fell**  and  like  J 
FE'LLOWLY,      f  Like  a  companion  ;  on  equal 
term»  ;  companionable.  Carcw. 
FELLOWSHIP,*.  [from/eUrw.] 

I  Companionship  ;  consort ;  society. 

1  Association ;  confederacy. 

9  Equality. 

4  Partnership  j  joint  interest. 

5  Company ;  state  of  being  together. 

6  Frequency  of  intercourse  ;  social  pit 


8  An  establishment  in  the  college,  with  share  in 
its  revenues.  Swift. 

0  (In  arithmetic.)  The  rule  of  plural  proportion 
whereby  we  balance  accounts,  depending  be- 
tween divers  persons,  having  put  together  a 
general  stock.  Coc*er. 

FE'LLY,  ad.  [from  fell.]  Cruelly  ;  inhumanly  ; 

«J.av*£ei7-  Spenser. 
FELO-DE-SE',  s.    (In  law.)   He  that  commits 

felony  bv  murdering  himself. 
FE'LON.  s.    [filou,  Fr.] 
t  One  who  has  committed  a  capital  crime, 
ft  A  whitlow;  a  tumour  formed  between  the 

and  its  investing  membrane. 
FF.'LON,  o.  Cruel ;  traitorous ;  inl 
FELON  IOUS,  a.    [from  felon.] 

1  Wicked;  traitorous;  villainous;  malignant. 
_  lVotton. 

9  Wicked  in  a  great  degree.  Spenser. 
FELONIOUSLY,  ad.   {from  feloniou*.]     In  a 

felonious  way. 
FE'LONY,  i.  [  filonie,  Fr.]   A  crime  denounced 

capital  by  the  law. 
FELT.   The  preterite  of  fall. 
FELT,  i.  rjei*Sax.] 
I  Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without  weaving.  Sk. 
«  A  hide  or  skin.  Mortimer. 
To  FELT,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  unite  with- 
out weaving.  Hale. 
To  FE'LTRE,  e.  a.  [from/elf.]  To  clot  together 

like  felt.  Fairfax. 
FELU'CCA.     [/ekwoue,  Fr.]  A  smalt  open  boat 

with  six  oars. 
FE'MALE,  s.  [femtU;  Fr.]   A  she  ;  one  of  the 

sex  which  brings  young.  Shakespeare. 
FE'MALE,  a.   Not  masculine;  belonging  to  a 

She.  Dryden. 
FEME  Covert,  e,    [Fr.]    A  married  woman. 
FEME  Sole,  s.    [Fr.]   A  single  woman. 
FEMINA'LITY,  s.    [/*mt«o,  Ut.]  Female 

nature.  Brvwn. 
FE'MIN  INE,  a.    [/omtmatis,  Ut.] 
I  Or  the  sex  (hat  brings  young ,  female. 
9 Soft;  tender;  delicate.  Afiltcm. 
3  Effeminate;  emasculated.  Raleigh. 
FE'MININE.  «.   A  she;  one  of  the  sex  that 

brings  young.  Milton. 
FE' MORAL,  a.   [femorale,  Ut.]     Belonging  to 

the  thigh.  Sharp. 
FEN,  s.    [/raw,  Sax.]   A  marsh ;  low  and  moist 

ground  ;  a  moor ;  a  bog.  Abbot. 
FE'NBERRY,  s.   [from  fen  and  berry.]   A  kind 

of  blackberry. 
FENCE,  •.    [from  deftnee.] 
l  Guard  ,  security ;  outwork ; 
9  Enclosure ;  mound  ;  hedge. 

3  The  art  of  fencing  >  defence.  Shakespeare. 

4  Skill  in  defence. 
To  FENCE,  v.  a. 

I  To  enclose; 


9  T<>  guard;  to  fortify. 
To  FENCE,  v.  a. 

I  To  practise  the  srts  of  manual 

Kictise  the  use  of  weapons, 
guard  against ;  to  act  on  the  defcnsl 

9 


t  to 


ve. 

Locke. 
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FER 

a.    [from  fence.}  W,thoujj0JJ" 

FBNOT^°Tfrom/r^.]    One  who  MM£MM 
practise*  the  use  of  weapons.  *}«* 
FENCIBLE,  «.    [from/ence.]  Capable^rfde. 

nSSilO,*  f.  The  art  of  manual  defence  |  the 
u*e  of  weapons.  m  ?**; 

FENC1NGM  ASTER,  i.  [from  fence  and  waiter.] 
One  who  teachea  the  use  of  weapons.  _ 

FE'NCINGSCHOOL,  s.  A  place  in  which  the 
nse  of  weapons  is  taught,  la* *f  ■ 

7b  FEND.*,  a.  [from  Je/end.]   To  keep  off ,  to 

chut  nut  Vvnlw 

7a  FEND,  r.  a.  To  dispute  |  to  shift  off  a  ch«rg. 

FENDER,*.  rfmm/nsd.J 
I  An  iron  plate  laid  before  the  fire  to  hinder 
coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to  the  floor. 
«  Any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to 

keep  off  violence.  „ 
FENERATION,  ..    f/a^erarto.  La'O    U*"^  I 


the  fain  of  Interest.  rfl.rOULB: 
FE'NNEL,  »■  [/awicaium.  Ut.]  A  plant  of  strong 

scent  tnuu 
FE'NNRLFLOWER,  ».  Jm'feUa.]    A  plant. 
FE'NNELGIANT,  s.    r/eraia.]   A  plant. 
FE'NNV,  a.  [from/>«.] 
l  Marshy;  brigy ;  moorish.  "°r. 
9.  Inhabiting  the  marsh. 
FE'NNYSTONES,  s.    A  plant. 

™2K?2fi£  ^^^<MJai4S? 

FE'NUGREEK.  a,   [/cnrasa  Gr-ea«.  UgJ 

FE>OD,*t.   r/eorfuas.  ><"»  L«t.]  *!"urti 
FE'ODAL,  a.  [/ro.J«i,  French  ;  from/eod.]  Held 

from  another.  _   »_       .    .  , . 

FE'ODAttY,  *.   [/rodea.,  Ut.]   One  who  holds 

his  estate  uuder  the  tenure  of  suit  ana  service 

to  a  sopertour  lord.  .     ,  Hammond. 

To  FEOFF,  r.  o.    [ftcjare,  low  Ut.]   To  put  in 

possession  ;  to  invest  with  right.  - 
FEOFFEE,  $.   [fepffatut,  low  Latin ;  J*/***-) 
One  put  in  possession.  Spenser. 
FE'OFFER,  $.    [feqjfator,  low  Lat.]    One  who 

J pves  possession  of  any  thing. 
•OPFMENT,  i.  [/eq/fomeal«m,  low  Lat.]  The 

fertility  I/Ksseworav 

FERAL,  al  r/era/u.  Ut.]    Funeral »  ™fnf"' 
FERIATION,  i.  [/eriotio,  Ut.]  The  act  of  keep- 

t#H*  1*0  WUI ,  »v.^ 

FETRINENESS,  •.    [from  /ens*.]    Barbarity  ; 

savagenesa ;  wildnesa. 
FERITY,  ..  [/eril«.  Ut.]  »"^tsr  icfue^y  i 

wildoess.  .         «r  i< 

To  FERM  E'NT.  s>.  a.  [fermento,  Ut.]  To  exalt 

or  rarify  by  intestine  motion  or  parts,  rope. 
To  FERM  E'NT,  r.  a.  To  have  the  parts  put  into 

intestmr  motion. 
HHgUOT  (av  fjfc 

*  Intestine  motion  ;  tumult.  F0**!* 

FERMENTABLE,  a.    [from  ferment.] 
of  fermentation. 

FEKM E'NTAL.  a.  [from/rrasent.]  Having  the 
power  to  eanse  fermentation.  irrotwi. 

FERMENTA'TION.  s.  [/rrsaentoiio,  Lat.]  A 
■low  motion  of  the  Intestine  particles  Iff  a 
mixt  body,  arising  usually  from  the  operation 
of  some  active  acid  matter,  which  rarlftes  and 
subtilizes  the  toft  and  sulphureous  particles : 
Z  when  leaven  or  yeast  rarilie.  and  ferments 

FEROCIOUS,  a.   [/rrox,  Ut.  /*We,  Fr.] 
I  Savage ;  fierce 


FES 

FERO'ClTY,  •.     Ifeneiun,  Ut.  /sVociU,  Pr.) 
Ssvrageness  ;  wildness;  fierceness.  Admsoi. 

FE'RBJBAN,*  la.  [/errees,  Ut.]  Made  of  Iron  j 
FE'RREOUS,  J     containing  iron.  Brown. 
FE'RRET,  <■    [/arad,  Welch ;  ferret,  Dutch.) 
1  A  kind  of  rat  with  red  eye*  and  a  long  •noat, 

used  to  catch  rabbits.  Sidney. 
9  A  kind  or  narrow  woollen  tape. 
To  FE'RRET,  a.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  TOJWWI 

out  of  lurWing-placet.  /fey"". 
FE'RRETER,  s.   [from  Arret.]   One  that  hunia 

another  hi  his  privacies. 
FE'RRIAGE,  s.   t from /err,.]   The  fare  paid  at 

rragtaeas,  Ut.]  Partak- 
d  qualities  of  iron.  Ray. 
l  iron,  Ut.l   An  iron 
It  from  track- 
way. 

To  FE'RRY,  *.  a.  [farm,  to  pass.  Sax.]  To  carry 
over  in  a  boat.  Spnuer. 
To  FERRY,  a.  n.   To  past  over  water  in  » jessei 
of  carriage.  i  .Jsfmass. 

I  A  vessel  »f  carriage.  Shaketpeare 

«  The  pawage  over  which  the  rerrytwat  passes. 
FE'RRY  MAN,  *.    [fr-«  fern, iand ,  asoa.]  One 
who  keeps  a  Terry  ;  one  who  B 


a  icrry. 

FERRUGINOUS,  a.  [/ermgi 

Ingor  the  particles  and  - 
FE'RRULE,  s.  [ftrrmnt, 

ring  put  round  any  thing  to  keep  i 


and  ^Qj^j.'^'*' 


terminations. 


FERTH,  or  . 

the  same  a*  in  English  an  oras. 
FERTILE,  o.  [/errilr,  Fr.J  Fruitful ;  a00^"1  • 
plenteotts.  ..  .  «,  JP^y"**- 

FE'RTILENESS.  i.  [froin/rrhJ*.]  Fruitfulness  > 

fecundity.  _      -  ...  »  » 

Tb  FERTI'LITATE,  r.  o.  [from/erCil*.]  To  fe- 
cundate; tofertillxe.  .  ,  _  ^^f1' 
FERTI'LITY,  «.  L/erltHtas,  Ut.]  Fecundity  i 
abundance;  fruiifulnett.  Jt^VI 
To  FE'RTILIZE,  a.  ».  [/erritiatr,  Pr.]  To  make 
fruitful  ,  ts  make  plenteous;  to  a^goJuC, 
tire  ;  to  fecundate.  -.r,,       t  i 

FE'RTILY.od.  [from/errii*.]  Fruitfully}  plen- 

teouslv.  .  , 

FE'RVENCY,  t.  [femem.  Ut.] 
1  Heat  of  mind  ;  ardour :  eager  new.  fi 
I  Pious  ardour ;  Same  of  devouon  ;  xeal. 
FE'RVENT,  a.  [fervent,  Ut.] 
1  Hot ;  boiling. 
«  Hot  in  temper ;  vehement. 
S  Ardent  in  piety ;  warm  in  zeal. 
FERVENTLY,  ad.  [from/rraeat.] 
i  Eagerly ;  vehemently. 

9  With  pious  ardour.  twosssaas. 
FERVESCENT,*  a.  rjerwaro,  Ut.]  <»""■."'* 

hot.  .  , 

FERVID,  a.  [femdu*,  Ut.] 
1  Hot ;  burning ;  boiling. 

t  |  zealous. 


t  Vehement ;  eager  ;  zealous. 
FERVI'DITY.  «•  IfromArrssL] 

fSnVBSCi  ["roT/enrid.]  Ardour^fmfnT. 

FE*RULA«  >«.  [/eraW.Fr.]  An  instrument  with 
FERULE,  |    which  young  aebbtara  art 
on  the  hand.       _    ,  ...  #K- 

To  FE'RU  LE,  a.  a.  To  chastise  with  the 
FERVOUR,  s.  fjerror,  Ut.  forvenr,  i-r.j 
l  Heat  i  warmth.  ^ 
1  Heat  of  mind  l  xeal.  sa^SE 
FF'SCENN  1NE,*  o.  Licentious.  Ii«  J <^uua. 
FESCUEl  .  [to'-che.  Fr.)  A  small  wire  by  which 
who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  frgjlW^ 

FESELS,  t.   A  kind  of  base  grain.  Afay. 
F ESSIE,*.  (In  heraldry.)  JJ^tojO^wSjl 
the  Utin  word /oscus,  s\%Mif  « 
sess.ng  the  third  part  of  the  "^^^ 

FESTAL^ J:  [/*s^if,Iow  Ut.]  J^/f* 
Ta  FESTER,  a. a.  To  rankle;  to  c0™!^10 

^'^[/-.i^Ut.]  BgjgK 


/Iroxm.  I  ried. 


HI 


FEV 

FE'STINATELY,  o4-  [from/estisjolej  Hastily; 

 *»»e«lily-  Skakesp  rare. 

FEST I  NATION,  *.   lfe$tinatio,  Ut.]    Haste , 
hurry. 

FE'STIVAL,  a.    [jettnus,  Ut.]    Pertaining  to 
''»'»  ;  jbyous.  Attcrbury. 
I-E'STIVAL,  ».  Time  of  feast;  auniversarv-day 
of  civil  or  religious  jov.  Sandy*. 
FE'STIVE...  fjesiitiii.' Latin.]  Joyous^  gay 

FESTI'VITY,  *.  [fntivittu,  Lat.] 
t  Festival  s  time  of  rejoicing.  South. 

;,  joyfulness.  Taylor. 
FEarC<5N,  s.  r/eircm.  Fr.]  In  architecture,  an 
ornament  or  carved  work  In  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted 
together.  Harru. 

CINE,  a.  [fniuca,  Lat.]  Straw-colour; 
between  arcen  and  yellow.  Brown 
FESTU'COUS,  IfettM,  Lat.]  Formed  of  straw. 
_  ___  Brown. 
T^.ET'r  a-  To  fetch.  Jeremiah. 
FET,  «.  A  piece.  Drayton. 
To  FETCH,  v.  a.  prtttr.  fetched.  [/««»,  Sax .1 
t  To  go  and  bring.  Waller. 
«  To  derive;  to  draw.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  strike  at  a  distance.  Bacon. 

4  To  bring  to  any  stale  by  some  powerful  opera. 
"°n-  Add,um. 

i  To  draw  within  any  confinement  or  prohibi- 
tiOB-  Sander  ion. 

6  To  produce  by  some  kind  of  force !  as.  to  fetch 
blood.  Additon. 

7  To  perform  any  excursion.  KnolUi. 

8  To  perform  with  suddenness  or  violence:  as, 
to  fetch  a  caper.  Additon. 

ft  To  reach;  to  arrive  at ,  to  come  to:  as,  they 
fetched  the  port.  Chapman. 

10  To  obtain  as  it*  price.  Locke 

To  FETCH,  t>.  n.   To  move  with  a  quick  return. ' 

,1   Sbaketpeare. 

FETCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  stratagem  by 
which  any  thing  is  indirectly  performed;  a 
trick;  anartiftce.  Hudxbrat 

FETCHER,  s.  [from  tofetch.]  One  that  fetches" 
any  thing. 

FETID,  a.  [fattidui,  Ut.]  Stinking ;  having  a 
smell  strong  and  offensive.  Arbnthuot. 

FETIDNESS,.,  [from  fetid.}  The  quality  of 
stinking. 

FETI'FEROUS  *  a.  [fortut  young,  and  fero  to 
*JZZTxh?}')  Producing  young;  bearing  fruit. Sc. 
FETLOCK,  «.  [from  Jeet  and  Toe*.]  A  tufl  ol  hair 

that  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint. 
FETOR,  s.   r/ettor,  Lat.]   A  stink  ;  a  stench  ;  a 

wVr^vl3^ °IlTetn,ive  »me,1l-  Arbuthnat. 
rfc/l  IKK,  s.    It  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural 

/etrers.   Chains  for  the  feet.  Rale, eh 

To  FETTER,  v. «.  [from  the  noun.]  Toench*., 

to  shackle  ;  to  tie.  Bramhall 

Z"™TrLE-',p-  To  do  ,riflin8  busin*M.  Smtftl 
FETUS,.,  [/arte,,  Ut.]  Any  animal  in  embryo ; 

any  thing  vet  in  the  womb.  Boile 
FEUD...  freeAd.Sax.]  Quarrel;  contention. 

FEU'DAL,  a.  [ftudalU,  low  Ut.]  I^tainrngTo 
fees,  or  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a 
euperiour  lord ;  dependant;  held  by  tenure. 

FEU'DATORY. ..  [from/aufoi  1  One  who  holds 
not  in  chief,  but  by  some  conditional  tenure. 

FEU'fLLAGE,  «.  [Fr.]   A  bunch  or  row  of 
le»ve».  JtrooM 
FEU'ILLEMORT,,.  [Fr.]  Thecolourof  a  faded 


herb. 


FID 

KE'VERFEW...  [febri,  and  faro,  Ut.]  An 
FE'VERISH,  a.  [from /«»er.j  J 

I  Troubled  with  a  fever.  Creech. 

«  Tending  to  a  fever.  Swiff. 

3  Uncertain;  inconstant;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

.  o       •  Dryden. 

4  Hot :  burning.  Dn,dev 
FE'VEHISHNESS.  ..   [from  feverish.]   A  slight 

disoroV r  of  the  feverish  kind. 
FE'VEKOUS,     [fievreaxte.  Fr.] 

I  Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague. 

«  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever.  Milton. 

3  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers.  Bacon 
FE'VERY,  a.  [from/ecer.]  Diseased  with  a  fever. 


wirr^'JnrJiiP,ed  cornmon|y  to  p'hilemoi. 
^OTXltS,..   A  dog- keeper. 

alft  *•,  Ux'1  A  di""e  '«  *hich  the 

body  i*  violently  heated,  and  the  pulse  quick- 
ened, or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by 

turns.    It  is  sometimes  continual  ,>mri,n,:. 

toniinuat,  sometimes 

_  „"m,,"ent.  Locke. 
T»tE  1 ER,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  into 

fE/VERET,..  [from/rrer]  A  alight  (ev^r'^eVri'. 


FEW.  a.  [/eo.  Sax.] 

I  Not  many  ;  not  numerous.  Berkley. 

8  In  few.    In  not  many  words.  Hanker. 
FE'WEL,  ..   [/«,  Fr.]  Combustible  matter,  as 
flrrwnnd.  coal.  Benileu 
To  FE'WEL,  r.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fe.d  with 

FE'WNESS,..  [from/et-.]  ^' 

I  Paucity  ;  smaVness  of  number.  Dryde*. 

J  V-^V'y  of  •Ol4'*.  ShaktJeare. 

r?..)   ''a:  7o  l'e»nse  a  ditch.  Inner. 

tUt.]  A  decree.  Gar  (A. 

rlU,  i.    A  he;  a  falsehood.  I'ope. 

r  J'HBt.R,  ..  [from*6.]  A  teller  of  fibs. 
FI'flRE.  ».  [fibre,  Fr.  jtbra,  Ut.]  A  small  thread 
or  string.  j,ope 
FI'BRIT,  ..  [fibriUe,  Fr.]  A  small  fibre  or  string.' 

FI'RROUS.o.  [Jt6reitf.Fr.]  Compoaed  o?*fioreV 

or  stamina. 
FI'BULA.,.  [Ut.]  The  outer  and  .. 

of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 


FI'CKLE,.  [jCeoLSax.] 
I  Changeable;  inconstant;  irresolute; 
mg;  unsteady. 

D*..™<l?5dJ  ,u bJect  lo  »«cissitude. 
Fi'tkLENESS...  [from  Jckle.]  Inconstancy; 
rvrwfv*1"^  ■  »n"*»dine«.  Sutney. 
rl  L  KLY,  orf.  [from  fUkte.]  Without  certainty 

or  stability.  Southern. 
Fl'CO.t.  [ftal.]  An  act  of  contempt  done  with 

the  fingers.  Cure  it 

FI'CTILE,  a.  [/cii-u,  Ut.]  Manufactured  by 

I  He  potter.  liamm 

FI'CTION...  [/ctio.Ut  ] 

0  JL"  "51  of  ,fe»gning  and  inventing.  Sn7iiBJ 
«  The  thing  feigned  or  invented. 
3  A  falsehood  ;  a  lie. 

f!r^T|Ir?,t^,2'   Fic,i,ioo,i  ««n»?inary. 
FICTITIOUS,  a.  [Jfcttlrtu,  Ut  ] 

1  Counterfeit  ;  false;  not  genuine. 

«  reigned  ;  imaginary.  pilJte. 

HCTITIOUbLY,  oef.  [from /cti/iom.]  Fal»ely  ; 
counterfeitly.  J  Rrovn 

FI'DDLE, ..  t/deZe.8ax.]  A  stringed  instPiment 
of  miuiick;  •  violin.  SiilLtnefUti 
To  FI'DDLE,  r. «.  [from  the  noun.] 


Stillinzfl. 
RaU,gh. 


To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 
«  To  tntfe  j  to  shift  the  hands  often,  and  do  no- 


FPDDfEFA'DDLE,     (A  cant  w.rd.)^Tnfl^' 

FI'DDLEFA'DDLE,  a.  Trifling ;  givingtdfs^ 

piiV^.bl-c^  .  Arbuthmot. 
FI'DDLER.  ..  (from  fiddl*.]  A  musician ;  one 
c.U^'.P13**  uPon  toe  fiddle.  Ben  Jonton. 

FI'DDLESTIClK,  ..  [from  fiddle  and  .tick .]  The 
bow  and  hair  which  a  fiddler  draws  over  the 
strings  of  a  Addle.  Hud,bra% 
FI'DDLLSTRING  ..  [from  fiddU  and  stn^.j 
The  *tring  of  a  fiddle.  Arbuthnot 
FI  DE'LITY,  ..  [fidelita,,  Ut.]  ^rw«*"w 
I  Honesty  ;  veracity.  Hooker, 
t  Faithful  adherence.  Clarke 
ToFIDGE.    \9.».   (A  cant  word.)   To  move 

as^'aiss&'^s^-  % 
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FI'DGETY,*  a.  Restless ;  moving  from  place  to 
place.  A*h. 

FJDU'CIAL.a.  [fidmcia.  Ut.]  Confident ;  on- 
doubting. 

i  ary,  » 


FIDU'CIARY,  i.  [fiduciarimt,  Ut  ] 
I  One  who  bold*  any  thing  in  trust. 
9  One  mho  depend*  upon  faun  withe 


without  works. 


FIDU'CIARY,  o. 
I  Confident;  steady}  undoubting.  Wake, 

9  Not  to  be  doubled.  Hovel. 

FIE,*  raitr.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  dis- 
approbation. Ask. 

FIEF,*,  [fief,  Fr.]  A  fee  ,  a  manor ;  a  possession 
held  by  some  tenure  of  asuperiour.  Arbnthnot. 

FIELD.  ».  t/eW,  Sax.] 

I  Ground  not  inhabited  ;  not  built  on.  Raleigk. 
9  Ground  not  enclosed.  Mortimer. 

3  Cultivated  tract  of  ground.  Pope. 

4  The  open  country  :  opposed  to  guar  ten. 

b  The  ground  of  battle.  AfUtoa. 
»  A  battle  ;  a  campaign  ;  the  action  of  any  army 
while  it  keeps  the  field.  Shakespeare. 
7  A  wide  expanse.  Drprfea. 

5  Space  •,  compass  \  extent.  Smalridge. 
9  The  grounder  blank  place  on  which  figures  are 

drawn.  Dryden. 
10  (In  heraldry.)  The  surface  of  a  shield. 
Fl'ELDED,  a,  [from  field.)   Being  in  a  field  of 

battle.  Shakespeare. 
FIELDBA'SIL.1.  [Iromjtrtd  and  basil.)  A  plant. 

FUsLDBED.  i.  [from  field  and  *ed.]  A  bed  con- 
trived to  be  set  up  easily  in  the  field. 

FI'ELD-BOOK,*  a.  [from  field  and  book.)  The 
book  which  surveyors  use  in  the  field  in  taking 
down  the  angles  and  distance*.  Atk. 

FI'ELD  COLO* RSf  •  s.  [from  field  and  to/oar..] 
Small  Aags  carried  along  with  the  quarter- 
master general  in  marking  out  the  ground  for 
ihe  several  squadroua  in  an  encampment. 

Atk. 

Pl'ELDFARE,  i.  [/eld,  and  faram.  Sax.]  A  bird. 

Bacon. 

Fl'ELDMARSHAL,  s.  [from  field  and  martkal.] 

Com  manner  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
FI'ELD  MOUSE,  t.   [from  field  and  laoase.]  A 
mouse  that  burrows  in  banks.  Dryden. 
FI'ELDOFFICER,  j.  [from  field  and  officer.)  An 
officer  whose  command  in  the  field  extends  to 
the  whole  regiment :  as  the  colonel,  lieute- 
nant-colonel, and  major. 
FI'ELDPIECE,  «.  [from  field  and  piece.)  Small 

cannon  u«ed  in  battle*,  but  not  in  sieges. 
FI-BLD-SPORTS,*  i.  pL   Diversion*  of  *hooting 
or  hunting.  Chesterfield. 
FIEND,  s.  QSend,  Sax?] 
I  An  enemy  ,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind ; 

Shakespeare. 
Ben  Joruon. 


Job. 

Genesis, 
etpeart. 
Janet. 


9  An  infernal  being. 
FIERCE,  a.  rjler,  Fr.] 
I  Savage;  ravenous;  easily jen 
t  Vehement  in  rage}  e 

3  Violent ,  outrageous. 

4  Passionate  }  angry  ; 

5  Strong  ;  forcible. 

FI'ERCELV,  ad.  [frdra/eree.]  Violently ;  fori 
ousty.  Knollct. 
Fl'ERCENESS,  s.  [from  jUrce.) 

I  Ferocity  •,  savagene**.  Swift. 

i  Eagerness  for  blood  ;  fury.  Sidney. 

s  Ouicknes*  to  attack ;  keenness  in  anger. 

*  Violence :  outrageous  passion.  Dryden. 
FILRIPA'CIAS,  i.  (In  law.)  A  judicial  writ,  for 

bim  thai  has  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  or 
damage*,  to  the  sheriff,  to  command  him  to 
levy  the  debt,  or  the  damage*.  CcrcreW. 
H'ERINESS,  *.  [fromjSery.f 
i  Hot  qualities  ;  heat ;  acrimony.  Boylt. 

*  Heat  of  temper}  intellectual  ardour. 
H'ERY.  a.  [from  fire.) 

i  Consisting  of  fire.  Spenser. 
9  Hot  like  fire.  Shakespeare. 

*  Vehement}  ardent;  active.  Shake*peare. 
ePaa»ionate}  oatragcou*}  easily  provnktd 


»4» 


>  Unrestrained  , 
*5  Heated  by  fire. 

FIFE,     [fijre,  Fr.]  A  pipe  blown  to  the 


eji.'OKe'. 

I  drum. 


FI'FTEF.N,  a.  [fyftyne.  Sax.]  Five  and  ten. 
FIFTEENTH,  a.  [/fteotha,  Sax.]    The  on 

of  fifteen  ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 
FIFTH,  •.  (fi/ta,  SaxJ 
I  Tlie  ordinal  of  five  ,  the  next  to  the  fourth. 
9  All  the  ordinal*  arc  taken  for  the  part  which 

they  express  I  a  fifth,  a  fifth  part ;  a  tatrrf,  a 

third  part.  Swift. 
Fl'FTHLY,  ad.  [from  fifth.)  In  the  fifth  place. 
FI'FTIETH.  a.  [fifteenth*.  Sax.]  The  ordinal  of 

fifty. 

FI'FTY,  a.  Ififtit.  Sax.]  Five  ten*. 
FIG,  s.  [fieas,  Ut.  fifne,  Fr.] 

I  A  tree  that  bears  rig*.  Pope. 

«  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree. 
To  FIG,  v.  a. 

I  To  insult.with  ficos  or  I 
of  the  Anger*. 

«  To  put  something  useless  into  one's 

PFGAPPLE...   Afrait.  L£riZ'. 
FI'GM  ARIGOLD,  s.   A  plant.  Miller. 
To  FIGHT,  v.  ».  pret.  fi*g*'i 
fjeohtam.  Sax. J 
I  To  contend  in  battle  ,  to  war  ;  to 


to  battle 
9To< 


to  contend  iu  aim*. 
}  to  duel, 


3  To  act  a*  a  soldier  in  any 

4  To  contend. 

Ta  FIGHT,  v.  a.   To  war 

agninst.  * 
FIGHT,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Battle. 

••Combat;  duel. 

3  Something  to  screen  the 


SWt/la 

•ingle  fight. 
Esdra*. 
Drsden. 
Sandy$. 
;   to  combat 


Dryden. 
in  ship*. 


FI'GHTER,  s.  [from  fight  )  Warriour  ;  duellist. 

Shakespeare. 

FI'GHTING,  port.  a.  [from  fight.) 
I  Oualified  for  war;  fit  for  battle.  Chronicles. 
9  Occupied  by  war.  Pope. 
Fl'GM  ENT.  a.  [figmentum,  Lat.J  An  invention, 
the  idea  feigned.  Brwn. 
Fl'G PECKER,  s.  [from  fig  and  pec*.]  A  bird. 
Fl'GULATE,  a.  Ifigntms,  Ut.]  Made  or  potter* 
clay. 

FI'GURABLE,  a.  [fignro,  Ut.]  Capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  certain  form,  and  retained  in  it. 
Thus  lead  isfigurable,  but  not  water.  Bacon. 

FIGURABI'LITY,  *.  [from  fignrable.)  The  qua- 
lity of  being  capable  or  a  certain  and  stable 
form. 

Fl'G  URAL,  a.  [from  figure.]  Represented  by  de- 
lineation. Brmcn. 
FI'GURATE,  a.  [fig*r*tns.  Ut.l 

1  Of  a  certain  and  determinate  form.  Bacon. 

2  Resembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate  form : 
as,  figurate  stones  retaining  the  forms  of  shell* 
in  which  thev  were  formed  by  the  deluge. 

FIGURATION, «.  ifignratio,  Ut.] 

I  Determination  to  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 

9  The  net  of  giving  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 
FI'GURATIVB,o.  [firuratif,  Fr.] 

I  Representing  something  else;  typical;  repre- 
sentative. Hooker. 

9  Not  literal.  Sti 

3  Full  of  figure* }  full  of  rhetorical  i 


FIGURATIVELY,  ad.  [fi 
figure ;  in  a  sense  different 
words  originally  imply. 

Fl'GURE,  I.  [figura,  Lai.] 
1  The  form  of  any  thing  a* 
outline. 

9  Shape j  form;  semblance. 

3  Person  ,  external  form ;  a 
grand. 

4  Distinguished 
markahlc  character. 

5  A  statue ;  an  image  | 


_  figurative .) 
from  that  which  the 


by  the 
Boyle. 
Shakespeare. 
ppearance  mean  or 
Clarissa, 
i  eminence i  re- 

AddittM. 
formed  in  re- 


FIL 

9  Representations  in  painting.  Dry  den. 

7  Arrangement  |  disposition;  modification. 

Want. 

«  A  character  denoting  a  number.  South. 
&  The  horoscope :  the  diagram  of  the  aspect*  of 
the  astrological  house*.  Shakespeare. 
X)  (In  theology.)  Type  ,  representative.  Romant. 
1 1  (In  rhetonck.)  Any  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
wordi  are  distorted  from  their  literal  and  pri- 
mitive sense.  In  strict  acceptation,  the  change 
of  a  word  is  ■  trope,  and  any  affection  of  a  sen- 
tence a  figure ;  but  they  are  generally  con- 
founded by  the  exactest  writers.  Stillinefieet. 
19  (In  grammar.)  Any  deviation  from.the  rules  of 

analogy  or  syntax. 
To  FI'GURE,  t.a.  [Jl>aro.  Lat.] 
I  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape.  Dry  den. 
9  To  show  by  a  corporeal  resemblance.  Spenser. 

3  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures.     Skaknpeare . 

4  To  diversify }  to  variegate  with  adventitious 
forms.  Shakespeare. 

ft  To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resem- 
blance. Hooker. 

6  To  image  in  the  mind.  Temple. 

7  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow.  Shakespeare. 
•  To  form  figuratively;  to  use  in  a  sense  not 

literal.  Ijocke. 
FI'GURE- FLINGER,  t.  [from  figure  and>«wg.] 
A  pretender  to  astrology.  Cottier. 
FI'GWORT,  s .  [from  fir  and  irorl.]  A  plant. 
FILA'CEOUS,  o.   [filum,  Lat.]    Consisting  of 


FIN 


FI'LACER,  «.  {filautriuM,  low  Lat.]  An  officer  in 
the  common  pleas,  so  called  because  he  files 
those  writs  whereon  he  makes  process. 


FI'LAMENT,  s.  [filament.  Fr.  filomentum,  Lat.] 
A  slender  thread  ;  a  body  slender  and  long  like 
a  thread.  Brome. 

FI'LBERT,  s.   A  fine  haxel  nut  with  a  thin  shell. 

To  FILCH,  v.  n.  To  steal ;  to  take  by  theft ;  to 
pilfer,   ll  is  usually  spoken  of  petty  thefts. 


FI'LCHER,  •.  [f-om  fikh.]   A  thief  j  a  petty 

robber. 
FILE,  i .  {file,  Fr.] 

I  A  thread :  not  used.  Ifolton. 
8  A  line  on  which  papers  are  strung  to  kecp^them 

ej  roll}  series. 


S  A  catalogs 
4  A  line  of*. 


one  behind  another 


ft  [From  ftol,  Sax.]  An  instrument  to  nib  down 
prominences.      .  Moxou. 
FI'LEC  UTTER,  •.  [fromjii*  and  caller.]  A  maker 
of  flies.  jtfoxon. 
To  FILE,  v. «.  [from  filum,  a  thread.] 
I  To  string  upon  a  thread  or  wire.  Arbuthuot. 
S  To  cut  with  a  file.  Ray. 
3  To  foul  ;  to  sully ;  to  pollute.  Shakespeare. 
To  FILE,  ».  *».  To  march  in  a  Ale.  not  abreast, 
but  one  behind  another.  Blackmore. 
FI'LEMOT,  i.    A  brown  or  yellow-brown  colour. 

FI'LER,  t.  rrfrom  file.)  One  who  files  ; 

uses  the  file  in  cutting  metals. 
FI'LIAL,  o.  Ifilial,  Fr.  filuu,  Lat.] 
1  Pertaining  to  a  son  .  befitting  a  son. 
t  Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

Milton. 

FILIATION,  ».  [filittM,  Lat.]  The  relation  of  a 
son  to  a  father:  correlative  to  paternity.  Hale. 
FI'LINGS,s.  {from  file.]   Fragment*  rubbed  off 
^  bjMhe  file. 

1  To  pot  into  arfy'tSct^iL 


mined. 
*  To  store  abundantly. 

3  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

4  To  glut  >  to  surfeit. 

ft  To  fill  out.  To  pour  oot  liquor  for  drink". 

0  TojUlot.  To  extend  by  something  contained. 

1  To  fill  up.  To  mike  full.  Po'pt, 
t  To  fill  up.  To  supply. 
*To/!iap.  To  occupy  fay  bulk. 
IP  To  fill  up.  To  engage ;  to 


To  FI  LL,  e.sv. 
I  To  give  drink.  Sheketpeare. 
9  To  grow  full. 

S  To  fill  up.  To  grow  full.  Woodward. 
FILL,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  As  much  as  may  produce  complete  satisfaction. 

Fairfax. 

3  The  place  between  the  shafts  of  a  carnage ; 

the  thill. 
Fl'LLER,  *.  [from  fill.] 
1  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  without  use. 

Drude*. 

9  One  whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  of  car- 
riage. Aforsi 
FI'LLET,  *.  fjiiel,  Fr.] 
1  A  band  tied  round  the  head  or  other  parts. 


9  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  ;  applied  common- 
ly to  vcaf.  Drydeu. 
ft  Meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round. 
4  (In  architecture.)  A  little  member  which  i\>- 
pears  in  Use  ornaments  and  mouldings,  and  is 
'  otherwise  called  listel.  Harris. 
To  FI'LLET,  a.  e.  [from  the  nouu.] 
1  To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  ailct. 
ft  To  adorn  with  an  astragal.  Exodus. 
To  Fi'LLI  P,  v.  a.   To  sttike  with  the  nasi  of  the 
finger  by  a  sudden  spring.  Baroa. 
FI'LLI  P,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  A  jerk  of  the  l 
Irt  e;o  from  the  thumb. 


FI'LLY,  t.  [filoy,  Welsh.] 
I  A  young  horse  or  mare  :  not  used. 


FILM,  s.  Uylmttha,  Sax.]  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

Graunt. 

To  FILM,  a.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  covet  with 


[from  the 
a  pellicle  or  t  Inn  skin. 
FI'LMY,  a.  [from  film.) 

licle*. 
To  FI'LTER, 


Shakespeare. 
of  thin  peU 
Pope. 


to  t I'LTER,    l  f4thrn  , 

To  FI'LTRE,*  J    **  lfi'tro'  ,ow  L*,,J 
I  To  defecate  by  drawing  off  liquor  along  de- 

Sending  threads, 
o  strain  ,  to  percolate.  Ores). 
FI'LTRE,  s.  [filtrum,  Lat  ] 
1  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dipped 
in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and  the  other 
hansjs  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
it  HO 


Ray. 


the  liquor  drips  from  it. 
9  A  strainer  ;  a  scarce. 
FILTH,  s.  ifilth,  Sax.] 
I  Dirt ;  nastiness.  Sandys. 
8  Corruption  ;  grossness ;  pollution.  TiUofjoa. 
FI'LTHILY,  ad.  [from  filthy.)   Nastily  }  foully; 
grossly. 


FI'LTHlN ESS,  «.  [from 


Sandys. 


i  Nastiness ;  foulness  ; 
«  Corruption  ;  pollution. 
FI'LTHY,  a.  [from  filth.] 
I  Nasty  ;  foul ;  dirty. 
9  Gross  t  polluted. 
To  FI'LTRATE,  v.a.  [from  filtre.)  To  strain  5  to 
percolate.  Arbuthnot. 
FILTRATION,  s.  [from  filtrate.]  A  method  by 
which  liquors  are  produced  fine  and  clear. 

Boyle. 

FI'MBLE  Hemp,  $.  [corrupted  from /mat*.]  The 
light  summer  hemp,  tnat  bears  no  seed,  is 
railed  fimble  hemp.  Mortimer. 
FIN,  s.  [fin,  Sax.1  The  wing  of  a  fishi  the  limb 
by  which  he  balances  his  body,  and  moves  in 
the  water.  Addison. 
FIN- FOOTED,  a.  [from /a  and  foot.]  Palmipe- 
doos ;  having  feet  with  membranes  between 
the  toes.  Broien. 
FI'NABLE,  a.  {from  fine.]  That  admits  a  floe 

that  deserve*  a  fine. 
FI'NAL,  a.  [>aoi,  Fr.] 
I  Ultimate ;  last. 
9  Conclusive ;  decisive, 
ft  Mortal ;  destructive. 
4  Respecting  the  end  or  motive.  Collier. 
FI'NALLY,  ad.  [hom  final.) 
1  Ultimately ;  las     ,  m  r^iluirn,  iIWm 
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FIR 


FJXsfNCE,  t.  [Pr.]  Revenue  j  income;  pro- 
fit.  Bacon. 

FIN  A'NCl  AL,*  a.  Relative  to  finance.  Burke. 

FISASCIBR,  a.  [Fr.]  One  who  collects  or 
farm*  the  publick  revenue. 

FI'NARY,  «.  [from  to  fine.]  The  »econd  forge 
at  the  iron  mills. 

FINCH,  s.  [fine,  Sax.l  A  small  bird  of  which 
we  have  three  kinds ;  the  gold  finch,  the  chaf- 
finch, and  the  bulAnch. 

To  FIND.  r.  a.  [Jindan,  Sax.] 
l  To  obtain  by  searching  or  seeking.      Mi' ton. 

I  To  obtain  something  lost.  Shakespeare. 
3 To  meet  with  ;  to  fall  upon.  Cowley. 

4  To  know  by  experience.  Cowley. 

5  To  discover  by  study.  Cowley. 
«  Te  discover  what  is  hidden.  Cowley, 
7  To  hit  on  by  chance;  to  perceive  by  accident. 

Csviey. 

•  To  gain  by  any  menial  endeavour.  Pope. 
5  To  remark  ;  to  observe  Co* ley. 

10  To  detect ;  to  deprehend }  to  catch.  Locke. 

II  To  reach  ,  to  attain.  CowUy. 

11  To  meet-  Cowley. 
UTo  settle}  to  fix  any  thing  in  one's  own 

opinion.  Cowley. 
14  To  determine  by  judicial  verdict.  Shakeep. 
13  To  supply;  to  furniili :  as,  he^eds  me  in  money. 

10  (In  law.)  To  prove  :  as,  to  find  a  bill. 

17  To  Find  himself.  To  be ;  to  fare  with  regard  to 
ease  or  pair. .  JJ  Estrange. 

11  To  Find  out.   To  unriddle ;  to  solve. 

19  To  Find  out.   To  discover  something  hidden. 

Newton. 

90  To  Find  out.   To  obtain  the  knowledge  of. 

Dryden. 

ll  To  find  out.   To  invent ;  to  excogitate. 


FI'NDER.  ».  [fromjlad.] 

l  One  that  meets  or  falls  upon  any  thing. 

t  One  that  picks  up  any  thing  lost.  Crathav. 
Fl'K  DFAC LT.  *.  {find  and  /rait.]    a  ceosurer ; 

a  caviller.  Shakespeare. 
Fl'NDY,  a.  Ifyndig,  Sax.]   Plump;  weighty; 

firm ;  solid  .  not  used.  Junius. 
FINE,  o.  [JK  Fr.]  . 

J  Not  coarse.  Spenser. 

9  Refined ;  pure }  free  from  droas.  Erra. 

3  Subtle :  thin  ;  tenuoi 

4  Kenned ;  subtilely  e-~  , 
l  Keen ;  thin  ;  smoothly  s 
«  Clear;  pellucid;  transparent. 
7 Nice:  exquisite;  delicate. 
•  Artful ;  dexterous. 

9  Fraudulent :  sly  .  knavishly 

10  Elegant ;  with  elevation.  Dryden. 
U  Beautiful  with  dignity, 
it  Accomplished ;  elegant  of  manner*. 
13  Showy ;  splendid. 
FINE,  i.  [JmCimbr.] 

1  A  maJct ;  a 
t  Penalty. 

3  Forfeit ;  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or 
liberty.  Pope 
\  rfrom  fin,  Fr.]  The  end  »  conclusion.  Sidney 
To FI NR.  r.  a.  [from  fine,  the  adjective.] 

1  To  refine  •.  to  purify.  Jab. 

2  To  embellish  ;  to  decorate.  Shakespeare 

3  To  make  leas  coarse .  Mortimer 
t  To  make  transparent.  Afar  timer 
3  To  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty,  [from  the 

substantive.}  Locke. 
T#  FINK.  v.  a.  To  punish  by  fine.  Oldham. 
To  FfNEDRAW,  ».  a.  [fine  and  draw.]   To  sew 

np  m  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not 

perceived. 

FPNBDRAWER,  s.  [from  finedraw.]  One  whose 

business  is  to  sow  op  rents. 
FPNBFINGERED.  a.  [jlne  and  finger.]  Nice; 

artwl ;  exquisite. 
FT N ELY,  ad.  [from  fine.] 
I  Beautifully ;  elegant  l  v. 


3  Not  coarsely ;  not  meanly. 

4  In  small  parts ;  subtil  Vy  |  not  grossly. 

m 


b  Wretchedly :  an  irony. 
rI'NENESS,  s.  [from  ><.<-.] 
i  Elegance;  beauty;  delicacy.  Si 
9  Show  ;  splendour ;  gaiety  of  appearance. 

3  Subtilty  t  artfulness  ;  Ingenuity.  Shakespeare. 

4  Purity ;  freedom  from  dross,  or  base  mixtures. 

Bacon. 

FI'NER,  *.  [from  fine.]  One  who  purifies  metals. 

Proter  b» . 

PI'NERY,  *.  [from  Jts*.]   Show ;  splendour  of 


■A?S?2T».  [Fr.]  Artifice; 


PI 


FI'NGER,  s.  [finger.  Sax.] 

1  The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which  men 
catch  and  hold.  K* • 

9  A  small  measure  of  extension.  W \\kim. 

3  The  hand ;  the  instrument  of  work. 
To  FI'NGER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

l  To  touch  lightly ;  to  toy  with.  Crew. 

9  To  touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly. 

3  To  touch  an  instrument  of  musick. 

4  To  perform  any  work  exquisitely  with  the 
fingers.  Sptnser. 

FI'NGLEFANGLE,  *.  [from /angle.]    A  trifle. 

lludibras . 

PI'NICAUo.  [from^ne.]    Nice;  t^j^mft 

FI'NIC ALLY,  ad.  [from  finical.]  Foppishly. 
FI'NICALNESS,  s.  [from  jlaical.]  Superfluous 
nicety. 

FPU  IS,*  s.  [Lat]   The  end.  Ash. 
To  FI'NISH,  i  .  a.  [fiuir,  Fr.] 
1  To  bring  to  the  end  proposed ;  to  complete. 

Lake. 

9 To  perfect;  to  polish  to  the  excellency  in- 
tended.  Blackmore. 
Fl'N  IS  HER,  i.  [fromjinisa.] 

I  Performer;  accomplisher.  SftaAemearr. 

9  One  that  puts  an  end.  Hooker. 

3  One  that  completes  or  peifects.  Hebrews. 
FPN1TB.  a.  [finitas,  Lat.]   Limited;  bowtiM. 

FI*NITELESS,a.  [Trom  finite]  Without  bounds; 

unlimited.  _^ .  "  Brtnen. 
Fl'NITELY,  ad.  [from  jJnite.]   Within  certain 

limits ;  to  a  certain  degree.  SttlhngfieeU 
Fl'N  1  TEN  ESS,  *.  (.from  finite.]     limitation  ; 

confinement  within  certain  boundaries.  Nor. 
FI'MTUDB,  *.    [from   finite.]  Limitation; 

confinement  within  certain  boundaries.  tAeyne. 
Fl'N  LESS,  a.  [from  fin.)   Wanting  fins. 
Fl'N  LIKE,  a.  [fin  and  like.]    Formed  in  imita- 
tion of  fins.  „  w 
Fl'N  NED,  a.  [from  fin  ]   Having  broad  edges 

spread  out  on  either  side.  Mortimer. 
Fi'NNY,  a.  [from  fin.]    Furnished  with  flni; 

formed  for  the  element  of  water.  Blackmore. 
FI'NTOED,  a.  tfin  and  toe.)     Palmipedous , 

having-  a  membrane  between  the  toes.  nay. 
FINO'CHIO,  s.   A  species  of  fennel. 
Fl'PPLB,  s.  [from  fibula,  Lat.]    A  •t0Pg£(m 

FIR,  t.  [furr,  Welsh.]  The  tree  of  which  deal 
boards  are  made.  Pope. 
Fl HE,  i.  [/yr.Sax.] 
I  The  igneous  element 
t  Any  thing 


thing  burning 
nflsgration  of 

4  Flame;  light! 


s  i  .t;,,rt  _bj burning^ 


Cowley. 

or  countries.   

GroariUe. 
tpeare. 
Prior. 

6  The  punishment  oT  the  damned.  I*a,ah 

7  Any  thing  that  Inflames  the  passions.  Sfcake,. 
•  Ardour  of  temper.  Atteroury. 

0  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigour  of  fancy  ; 
spirit  of  scntimeot.  t»  w  li' 

10  The  passion  of  love.  Shad'xeu. 

11  Eruptions  or  impostumations  •.  as,  St.  An- 
thony's j^re.  .  . 

It  To  set  Fire  to,  or  set  on  Fsre.  To  k,n<£eJ'J^*' 

inflame. 
To  FIRE,  u.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle. 
9  To  inflame  the  passions ;  to  animate. 
3  To  drive  by  fire. 
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FIR 

To  FIRE,  e.  a. 
I  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled. 
9  To  be  inflamed  with  |.a**ion. 
S  To  dUchatge  any  fire  arm*. 
FI'KE  ARMS.  «.  [fife  and  arm.]  Arnwwhich 


FIS 


their  efficacy  to  fire  ;  gum. 
I  fire  and  tall.] 
nbtutibles,  and 


FPREBALL.  *.   {firt  and 
filled  with 
it  thrown. 
FI'REBRAND.  *.  ( /re  and  brand.] 
I  A  piece  of  wood  kindled- 
<  An  incendiary  ;  one  who 


i  ball 
where  it 
Soutk. 


/.'  F.ktrangc. 

factioni. 
Bacon. 

FPHEBRUSH,  i.  [Jirt  and  brush.]  The  brush 
which  hangs  by  the  fire  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

Swtft. 

FI'RECHOSS,  i.  [fire  and  cross.]  A  token  in 
Scotland  for  the  nation  to  take  arms. 

Mm— irfi 

I'l' RE  DRAKE,  t.  [/re  and  drake]   A  fiery  ser- 
pent.  Drayton. 
FIRELOCK,  «.  [/re  and  ioc*.]    A  soldier's 
tun  j  a  gun  discharged  by  striking  steel  with 
Bint.  Gay. 
Fl'REMAN,  t.  [/re  and  num.] 
1  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  burning 
houses.  Gay. 
9  A  man  of  violent  passions.  TaUer. 
FI'RENEW,  a.  [fire  and  nev.]    New  as  from 

the  forge ;  new  from  the  melting- house. 
PI  RE- OR  DEAL**  s.   Trial  hy  fire.  BlackHone. 
FI'REPAN.s.  [firt  pod  paa.] 
1  A  pan  for  holding  fire.  Bacon. 
8  (In  a  gun.)   The  receptacle  for  the  priming 
tMiwder. 

ITkl.lt,  i.  [from /re.]  An  incendiary.  Core*. 

FPRESHIP,*.  [/re  and  «aip.]  A  ship  filled  with 
combustible  matter  to  fire  the  vessel*  of  the 
enemy-  Wiseman. 

FPRESHOVEL,  «.  [/re  and  tAoMf.1  The  in- 
•trument  with  which  hot  coal*  are  thrown  up. 

Brown. 

FI'RESI  DE,  s.  [/re  and  side.]  The  hearth  ;  the 
chimney.  Privr. 

FPRESTICK,*.  [/re  and  dicJc.]  A  lighted  Muk 
or  brand.  Digby. 

FPRESTONE,  s.  fjtre  and  stone.]  The /resume, 
or  pyrites,  is  a  compound  metallick  fossil  com- 
posed of  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  an  unmeiallick 
earth,  but  in  very  different  proportions  in  the 
several  masses.  It  has  its  names  of  p>  rites, 
or firettone,  from  its  giving  Are  on  being  struck 
against  a  steel  much  more  freely  than  a  flint 
will  do.  Hill. 

FPKEWOOD,  i.  [fire  and  wood.]  Wood  to  be 
burned;  fewcl. 

FPREWORK,  ».  [fire  and  worJe.]  Show  of  fire; 
pyrotechnical  performance.  Brum. 

Ft'RlNii.  «.  [(torn  fire.]    Fewel.  Afertiwer. 

To  FIRE,  v.  a.  [/erw,  Lat.]   To  whip  }  to  beat. 


FI'REIN,  *.  [from  feower,  Sax.l 
I  A  vessel  containing  nine  gallons.  Arbutknot. 
9  A  small  vessel.  Denham. 
FIRM,*  i.  The  name  or  names  under  which  any 
house  of  trade  is  established.  Stomntreet. 
FIRM,  a.  [firmut,  Lat.l 
1  Strong  ;  not  easily  pierced  or  shaken  ;  hard, 
opposed  to  soft.  Cleavelamd. 
9  Constant ;  steady ;  resolute  i  fixed  .  unshaken. 


To  FIRM,  v.  a,  {firmo.  Let.] 
I  To  settle ,  to  con  fir  m  ,  to  establish ;  to  fix. 

Knollet. 

9  To  Ax  without  wandering.  Spenser. 
FPRMAMENT,  f.  [firmummtum,  Lat.l  The 
•ky  i  the  heavens.  Raleigh. 
FIRM  AME'NTAL,  a.  [from/rtnaineaf.]  Celes- 
tial •,  of  tha  upper  regions.  Dry  dm. 
FPRMLY.od.  [fVom/rm.] 

I  Strongly  ;  impenetrably}  itnmoveably. 

9  Steadily;  constantly.  Additon. 
F PR M NEKS,.,  [from firm.] 

I  Stability,  hardness  ;  compactness  ;  tolidity- 


S  Certainty  , 

4  Steadiness  ;  constancy  ; 
FIRST.*.  fJSr*i.  Sax.] 
I  The  ordinal  of  one. 
9  Earliest  in  time. 

3  Foremost  in  place. 

4  Highest  in  dignity. 

5  Great,  excellent. 
FIRST,  ad. 

I  Before  any  thing  else  ,  earliest.  Dryden. 
8  Before  any  other  consideration.  Jiacon. 
3  At  the  beginning;  at  first.  Rrntlry. 
FIRST- BEGOT,  )  «.  [from  first  and  begot.] 
FIRST- BEGOTTEN,  V  The  eldest  of  children. 
FIRST-BORN,*  J  MUton. 
FI'RST- BEGOT.  ]  o.  Eldest ;  fir»t  ion  in 
FI'RST- BEGOTTEN,*  >  the  order  of  nativit 
FPRSTBORN,*  J 


ITS,*.  ^first  and/rail*.] 


1  What  the  »e 

any  kind. 
9  The  Ant  profit*  of  any  thing. 
3  The  earliest  effect  of  any  thing. 
FPRSTLING,  a.  [from  fint.]  ' 
fir*l  produced  or  brought  forth. 
FPRSTLING,  [from/r*4.] 
1  The  Artt  produce  or  offspring. 


of 


a.    To  search  in  queat  of  A»h.  Swift. 
«.  [fish  and  book.]     A  hook  to 


9  The  thing  flrtt  thought  or  done.  Skakrsp. 
FISC.*  Ii.  [from/*ca*,  Lat.]  Exchequer ;  re- 
FPSCAL,  J  venue.  Bacxm. 
FPSCAL,*  a.   Belonging  to  the  public  revenue. 

Blackslone. 

FISH,  «.  [fisc,  Sax.]    An  animal  that  inhabit* 
the  water.  Skaketpcart. 
To  FISH,  a.  a. 
I  To  be  employed  in  catching  fishes. 
9  To  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 
To  FISH.  p.  a 
FISH-HOOK, 
catth 

FISH-POND,  «.  [/*a  and  pond.]  A  small  pool 
for  A»h.  Mortimer. 

FPSHER,  s.  [from/*a.]  One  who  i»  employed 
in  catching  Aih.  Sandy %. 

FPSHERBOAT,  *.  [fitker  and  boot.]  A  boat  em- 
ployed in  catching  fi»h. 

FPSHER  MAN,  *.  [fiiher  and  man]  One  whoie 
employ meiit  and  livelihood  it  to  catch  fi»h. 

Waller. 

FI'SHERTOWN,  t.  [fieker  and  town.]  A  town 
inhabited  by  fi*bermen  Clar+isdmn. 

FI'SHERY,  *.  [from  JUker.]  The  business  of 
catching  fish.  Addiiv*. 

Fl'SHFUL,  a.  [from/«a  ]   Abounding  with  nth. 


FPSHGIG,**.   See  FIZGIG. 

To  FPSH1FY,  9.  a.  [from  Juk.]  To 


FPSHING,  «.  [from/**.]  Commodity  trf  taking 
A»h.  Spenser. 
FPSH KETTLE,  «.  [fish  and  kettle.]   A  caldron 
made  long  for  the  Ash  to  be  boiled  without 
bending.  Crete. 
FPSH  MEAL,  *.    Dietoffiih.  Sharp 
FPSH  MONGER.  *.  A  dealer  in  i*h. 
F  I  SHY,  a.  [from Juk.] 
I  Consisting  of  fish. 
9  Having  the  qualities  of  a  Ash. 
FI'SSILE,  a.  [fiuilu,  Lat.]    Having  the  grain 
in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  be  cleft.  Sevt. 


PISSPLITY,  «.  [from  fissile.]  The 

admitting  to  be  cloven. 
FPSSURE,  ..  [  fistara,  Ut. /**•«,  Fr.J  A  cleft  , 

a  narrow  chasm  where  a  bteach^ha*^  been 

To  FPSSURE,  v. o.  [from  the  noun.]  ftcjgtn , 
to  make  a  fixture.  W  iseman. 


FIST,  *.  [fist,  Sax.l  The  hand  clenched  with  the 

finger*  doubled  down.  Dmham. 

To  FIST,  e.  e.  Drydm. 

I  To  *trike  with  the  A*t-  Shakespeare. 
8  To  gripe  with  the  A*t. 
FI'STINUT,  «.   A  pistachio  nut. 

FPSTI CUFFS,  «.  rjUc  and  enff.]  Battle  with  the 

A«*.  Afore. 
FPSTULA, «.  [fiseU.  Fr.l 
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FIX 


X  A  naumu  ulcer  rail  .jus  within.  Wiieman. 
ff  Fistula  iMchrymalu.    A  disorder  of  il.. canals 
leading  from  the  eye  to  the  nose,  which  oh- 
structs  the  natural  prog  rest  of  the  tears,  and 
make*  them  trickle  down  the  cheeks.  Sharp, 
Fl'sTL'LAR,  o.  [fromjSafiWa.]  Hollow  like  a  pipe. 
Fl'STULARY.* \«.  [>sfa«iu,  Fr.]     Having  tne 
Fl'STC'LOl'S,    j     nature  of  a  fistula.     (Cum . 
FIT.  s. 

t  A  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  any  intermit' 
tent  distemper.  Sharp. 
t  Any  short  return  after  intermission  ;  interval. 


S  Any  violent  affection  of  mind  or  body, 
4  Disorder  ;  distetnperatnre.  Shakttptare. 
>  The  hysterical  disorders  of  women,  and  the 
convulsions  oi  ciumren. 
FIT,  a.  ;  ttt/eu.  Flemish.] 

I  Qualified  ;  proper  ;  able.  Cowley. 
t  Conveuient ;  meet ;  proper ;  right.  Addison. 
Ta  FIT,  t.  a.  [virtta,  Flemish.) 
i  To  accommodate  to  any  thing;  to  suit  one 
thing  to  another.  Denham 
«  To  accommodate  a  person  with  any  thing. 

W 

3  To  be  adapted  to;  U*  suit  any  thing, 

4  To  Fu  oat.  To  furnish  ;  to  equip 
ft  To  Fit  up.    To  furnish  ;  * 

use. 

To  FIT.  c.  a.  To  be  proper  ;  to  be  lit. 
FITCH,  s.   A  small  kin<f  of  wiH  pea,  « 


FITCH  AT,  1 

~~r,  I 


Tillotmm. 
Donne. 
ing  adapted 
Shakerpeart. 


«.   '  tf.rau.  Fr.)    A  stinking  little 
FITCHEW,  |     beast,  that  robs  the  hen-roost 
and  warren.  Setwaer. 
FITFUL  a.   rjfl  and  full.]    Varied  by  par- 
oxysms. 
FITLY,  ad.  [from  Jit.] 
i  Properly  ;  justly ;  reasonably. 
?  Commodious ly  ;  meelly. 
FITMENT,  s.  [from  Jit.] 

to  a  particular  purpose. 
FITNESS,  s.  [from.**.] 
1  Propriety)  meetness ;  justness;  reasonable- 
ness. Hooker. 
9  Convenience;  commodity  ;  the  state  of  being 

it. 

FITTER,  ».  [from /II  J 
1  The  person  f- 

thing. 
9  A  small  hit. 

F1TZ,  >.  ;  Norman.]    A  ion  :  as,  Fitzherbert,  the 

son  of  Herbert ;  Fitirvy,  -the  son  of  the  king. 

It  U  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  children. 
FIVE,  a.  [  JU,  Sax.]    Four  and  one  ;  half  of  ten. 
FIVEFOLD.*  a.    ffrom  fit*.]    Multiplied  Ave 

times  ,  repeated  Ave  time*.  Aik. 
Fl'VEFOLD,*  ad.  [from*  the  adjective.]   So  as 

to  amount  to  five  times  as  much.  Ath. 
FI'VELEAVED  Gross,  *.    Cinquefoil ;  ■  species 

of  clover. 
FIVES.  t. 

I  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball. 
9  A  disease  of  horses.  Skaketpeare. 
To  FIX,  v.  a.  fjLwr,  Fr.] 
I  To  make  fast.  Arm,  or  stable, 
t  To  settle  ;  to  establish  invariably. 

3  To  direct  without  variation. 

4  To  deprive  of  volatility. 
»  To  pierce ;  to  transflx. 
4  To  withhold  from  motion. 
To  FIX.  9.  n. 

I  To  determine  the  resolution, 
i  To  rest  \  to  cease  to  wander. 
3  To  lose  volatility,  so 
FIXA'TION.  s.  [K.] 
I  Stability  ;  firmness;  steadiness, 
i  Residence  in  a  certain  place. 

3  Forbearance  of  excursion. 

4  Want  or  destruction  of  volatility, 
fluid  to  firm. 

:\ad.  [from  Aard  ]  Certainly;  firmly. 

Lock*. 

ri'XEDNESS,  *.  [from  A"*-] 
J  Stability ;  firmness. 

t  Want  or  loss  of  volatility.  Leek*. 


Milton. 

Dry  den. 
Locke. 
Sandy  i. 


Locke. 
Waller. 


King.  Ch. 
Raleigh. 
Wait*. 


Glanrill*. 


FLA 

3  Solidity  ;  coherence  of  parts.  Bentley. 

4  Steadiness  ;  settled  opinion.  *  K.ne  Charlet. 
FIXI'IMTY,  s.  Coherence  of  parts.  Boytt. 
FI'XITY,  *.  [Mit*,  Fr.]   Coherence  of 


FI'XTURE,  s.  [fromjLi.] 
t  Position. 

9  Stable  pressure.  Shakrtptart. 
3  Firmness  ;  stable  state.  Skakenpemre. 

FI'ZGIG,  s.    A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  with 

which  seamen  strike  Ash. 
FLA' BB I  NESS,*  s.  [from  jtoftftt)   The  sute  or 
quality  of  being  flabby.  Atk- 

FLa'BBY,  a.  [jfacrtdn*,  Ut.)  Soft ;  not  firm. 


FLA'BILE,        [jtaliiiu,  Ut.]    Subject  to  be 


FLA'CCID.  a.  [jtacrWus.  Ut.]  Weak ;  limber , 
not  stiff ;  lax ;  not  tense.  Holder. 

FLACCE'SCENCV,*  Is.  [from  Aoccid.]   Uxity  , 

FLACCI'DITY,  |  limberncss ;  want  of 
tension.  Wurman. 

To  PT,AG,  r.  n.  [Jlmfgert*,  Dutch.] 


9  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 
3  To  grow  ft-eble ;  to  laee  vigour. 
To  FLAG,  v.  a. 
I  To  Irt  fall ;  to  suffer  to  i 
9  To  lay  with  a  broad  stone. 
FLAG,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  water  plant  with  a  broad 


ion. 
Boole. 
Sunjt. 
B.  Jomun. 

Prior. 


yellww  flower. 
9  The  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship,  or  land  furces. 

Temple. 

3  A  species  af  stone  used  in  smooth  pavements. 

Wfcisfjajrd. 

FLA'G-BROOM,  $.  [from  flag  and  sVeoan.]  A 

broom  for  sweeping  flags  or  pavements. 
FLA'GO'FPICER,  (.  [jtof  and  ojficer.]   A  com- 
mander of  a  squadron.  Adduon. 
FLA'G.SHIP,  s.  [JUg  and  ihip.]    The  ship  in 

*  a  fleet  is. 

ib  bred 

Wallow. 
A  Small 


which  the  commander  of 
FLA'G-WORM,  s.  [/lag  and  an 
in  watery  places  among  flags 

FLA'GELET,        I*  [flageolet,  Fr.] 


Garth. 
Uxity;  lim- 


FLA'GGINESS,  s.  [from  Jlaggy.] 

berness ;  want  of  tension. 
FLA'GGY,  a.  [fromjtaf.] 
I  Weak  ;  lax ;  limber ;  not  tense. 
9  Weak  in  taste;  insipid. 
FLAGITIOUS,  a.  [from  jmririain,  Ut.]  Wick- 
ed; villainous;  atrocious.  Rutcommom. 
FLAGITIOU8NESS,  s.  [from  flagitious.]  Wkk- 

ednes* ;  villainy. 
FLA'GON,  s.  fjlacee,  Fr.)  A  vessel  of  drink  with 
a  narrow  mouth.  Rouomman 
FLA'GRANCY,  s.  [jtarroalio,  Ut.]  Burning 
heat  ;  fire.  Bacv* 
FLA'GRANT,  a.  [flagrant,  Ut.) 
I  Ardent ;  burning :  eager.  Hooker. 
9  Glowing ;  flushed.  Pop*. 

3  Red;  imprinted  red  frior. 

4  Notorious:  flaming  out.  Smxtk. 
FLAGRATION,  t.  [  fiagro,  La»J  Burning. 
FLA'GSTAFP.  s.  [flag  and  ttajp]    The  staff  on 

which  the  flag  is  fixed.  Drydrn. 
FLAIL,  s.  [JlagtUum,  Ut.]    The  instrument 
with  which  grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 

Drydca. 

FLAKE,  s.  rjberas,  Ut.] 
I  Any  thing  that  appears  loosely  put  together. 

Crew. 

•  A  stratum  s  layer  ;  film ;  lamina.         Sandy  t. 
FLA'KY,  a.  [fromjfa**.] 
I  Loosely  hanging  together.  Blackmore. 
9  Lying  in  layers  or  strata;  broken  into  laminst. 
FLAM,*.   A  falsehood ;  a  lie;  an  illusory  pre- 
teat :  a  cant  word.  Soutk. 
To  FLAM,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  deceive 
with  a  lie.  South. 
FLA'MBBAV,  t.  [Fr-]    A  lighted  torch.  Dry. 
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FLA 


Let.] 
fir*. 


FLAME,  i. 
I  Light 
9  Fire. 

3  Ardour  of  ten  per  or 
of  fancy. 

4  Ardour  of  Inclination. 
&  Passion  of  love. 

To  FLAME,  r.  n. 
I  To  shine  as  fire;  to  bun 


9  To  thine  like  flame. 
3  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 
FLA' M ECOLOU RED,  a.  [from  flame  and  colour.) 

Of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Peacham. 
PL* MEN,  s.    [Latin.]   A  priest;  one  that  of- 
ficiate! in  solemn  office*.  Pope. 
FLAMMABI'LITY,  ».  [flamma,  Lat.]   The  qua- 
lit*  of  admitting  to  be  tet  on  fire.  Brown, 
FLAMMATlON.i.    [flammatto,  Lat.]   The  act 
of  letting  on  fire. 


Cowley. 

VnuUj. 

;  brightncM 
Waller. 

Pop*. 
Cowley. 

of  light. 
Milton. 


FLA' MM 


ing  on  I 
KOUS, 


Sidney. 
Bacon. 


fication 
of  a  body 
Knollel 


FLAMMI'FEROUS,  a.  [JUtmmijer,  Lat.]  Bring- 
ing  flame.  Dtcfiotmry. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS,  a.  l/tamma  aodsomo,  Ut.] 
Vomiting  out  fire. 

FLA'  M  Y,  a.   [from  flame.] 

1  Inflamed;  burning;  flaming. 

2  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 
FLANK,  «.   [  Ante,  Fr.] 

I  That  part  of  the  tide  of  a  quadruped  near  the 
hinder  thigh.  Peachan. 
9  (In  men.)  The  lateral  patt  of  the  lower  belly. 

Pope. 

s  The  tide  ol  an  array  or  fleet.  llayward. 
4  That  part  of  a  button  which  reaches  from  the 
curtain  to  the  face.  Harris. 
To  FLANK,  v.  n. 
t  To  attack  the  tide  of  a  battalion  or  fleet. 

*  To  be  potted  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  any 
put  on  the  tide ;  to  be  on  the  tide. 

FLVNKER,  i.    [from  fiank.) 

jutting  out  so  as  to  command  the  at 

man-hint  to  the  aiasult. 
To  FLA'NKER,  v.  a.    [fluwpur,  Fr.] 

by  lateral  fortification*. 
FLA'NNEL,  t.  [gwlanen,  Welsh.]   A  soft  nappy 
tuft*  or  wool.  Shakespeare. 
FLAP,  s.    [lotppe.  Sax.] 

I  Any  thing  that  hanga  broad  and  loose.  Brown. 

9  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose. 

1  A  disease  in  horses.  f  arrier*!  Jhciu/itary. 
To  FLAP,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.)  L'£«craaf*. 

I  To  beat  with  a  flap,  at  " 

9  To  move  with  a  flap  or 
To  FLAP,  v.  n. 

t  To  play  the  wings  with  noise.  L'Eurange. 

9  To  (all  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depending 

FL.VPDRAGON,  s.  *' 
I  A  play  in  which  they  catch  raisins  out  of  burn- 
ing brandy. 

8  The  thing  eaten  at  flapdn 
7b  FLAT  DRAGON,  c.  a 

swallow ;  to  devour. 
FLA'PEARED,  o.  [fron 

loose  and  broad  ears. 
To  FLARE,  e.  a.  [  flederen,  to  flutter,  Dutch.] 
I  To  flutter  with  a  iptendid  show. 

9  To  glitter  with  a  transient  lustre. 

*  To  glitter  offensively. 
4  To  be  in  too  much  light. 

FLASH,  i.  [$>.<>*,  A/tnitew.] 
i  Sudden,  quick,  transitory 
c  Sudden  burst  of  wit  or  m 

3  A  short  transient  state. 

4  A  body  of  water  driven  by  viol 
To  FLASH.  9.  n. 

I  To  flitter  with  a  quick  and  transient  fli 
1  To  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence 
»To  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright 

thought.  Jetton. 
To  FLASH,  ».  e.  To  strike  up  large  bodies  of 

water. 

FLA'SHER,  *.  [from  flash.]  Ai 
pcaxance  than  reality  of  wit. 


Shakespeare. 
the  noun. j  To 
Shakrtpeare. 

Having 
Shakespeare. 


Roko  tk  mora . 
Raleigh. 
Bacon. 


FLA 

[from  flashf.] 

•] 


With  empty 

substance. 
Ihgby. 


Kings. 
nsS 


broad  and 

CVeccA. 


FLA'SHILV,  ad 

show. 
PLA'SHY,  a.  [f 
1  Empty  ;  not  solid ; 


9  Insipid  t  without  force  or  tpirlt. 
FLASK,  s.  Iflasqne,  Fr.] 

I  A  bottle  .  a  vessel. 

9  A  powder-horn. 
FLA'SKET,  s.    [from  jtosft.]  A 

viands  are  served. 
FLAT,  a.  [  ptat,  Fr.] 

I  Horizontally  level  without  inclination.  Add. 

8  Smooth  ;  without  protuberances.  Baam. 

9  Without  elevation.  Milton. 
4  Level  with  the  ground.  South. 
3  Lying  prostrate  ,  lying  along.  Daniel. 
6  (In  painting.)  Wanting  relief;  wanting  pro- 
minence of  the  figures. 

7 Tasteless;  insipid  s  dead.  Philips. 
*  Dull;  unanitnated;  frigid.  Bacon. 

9  Depressed;  spirit  lest ;  dejected.  Milton. 

10  Unplcating  ;  tasteless.  AUerbury. 
Jl  Peremptory;  absolute;  downright.  Sputter. 
13  Not  thrill ;  not  acute;  not  sharp  in  sound,  tin. 
FLAT,  t. 

1  A  level ;  an  extended  plane.  H'otton. 
9.  Even  ground  ;  not  mountainous.  Milton. 

3  A  smooth  low  ground  exposed  to  inundation. 

Shakespeare. 

4  Shallow;  strand;  place  in  the  sea  where  the 
water  is  not  deep.  Ruleigh. 

5  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.  Drylm. 

6  Depression  of  thought  or  language.  Dryden. 

7  A  surface  without  relief  or  prominences,  bent . 
To  FLAT,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  level ;  to  depress ;  to 
smooth. 

9  To  make  vapid. 
To  FLAT,  v.  n. 

1  To  grow  flat :  opposed  to  swell.  Temple. 

9  To  render  unantmated  or  evanid.    K.  Charles. 
FLATLONG,  ad.  [from  tin  and  long.]  With  the 
flat  downward ;  not  edgewise.  Shakespeare. 
FLATLY,  ad.  [from  Jta».J 

I  Horizontally  ;  without  inclination. 

9  Without  prominence  or  elevation. 

3  Without  spirit ;  dully  .  frigidly. 

4  Peremptorily ;  downright. 
FLATNESS,  s.  [from  flat.) 

l  Evenness;  level  extension. 
«  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 

3  Deadliest;  imipidity  ;  vapidnatt. 

4  Dejection  of  state. 
»  Dejection  of  mind  ;  want  of  life. 

Collier. 
r  acutenets  of 

sound. 

To  FLATTEN,  v.  a.  (from 
l  To  make  even  or  level,  i 

elevation. 
9  To  beat  down  to  the  | 

3  To  make  vapid. 

4  To  deject;  to  depress;  to  dispirit. 
To  FLATTEN,  v.  n. 

I  To  grow  even  or  level. 
9  To  grow  dull  and  intipid.  L'Est 
FLATTER,  ».  [from  flat.)   The  workman  or  i 

moment  by  which  bodies  are  flattened. 
To  FLATTER,  e.  a.  {flatter,  Fr  ] 
l  To  sooth  with  praises;  to  please  with  Man. 

Shakespeare. 
Young. 
Dryden. 
Milton  , 
One  who  CaU 
Saw/I. 
False  praise ; 
Young. 


dDulness;  insipidity;  frigidity. 
7  The  contrary  to  shrillness 


J 


8  To  piaise  falsely. 

3  To  please ;  to  soothe. 

4  To  raiie  fade  hopes. 
FLATTERER,  s.  [from  flatter.] 

ters  .  a  fawner;  a  wheedler. 
FIMTTERY,  s.  [flatterie.Ft.] 

artful  obsequiousness. 
FLATTLSH,  a.  Tfrom  fiat.]   Somewhat  flat ; 

proeching  to  flatness. 
FLATULENCY,!.  [from^araJeat.) 
iWindiness;  fulness  of  wind.  Arbuthnot. 

9  Emptiness  ;  vanity  ;  levity  .  airiness.  U 
FLATULENT,  a.  [flatulentns,  Ut.] 

I  Turgid  with  air;  windy. 
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FLE 

5  Empty;  rain]  big  without  substance  or  rr- 

njjrl'b'ln^, rjtaieorite-,  Fr.]  WMttXiin 

FL^TUOtS.*1/."  [/atas.  Lat.]   Windy  ;  fulTo^f 


wind. 

FLATUS,  e.  [Lat.] 
cavities  of  the  body. 
FLATWISE,  ad.   With  the 

i he  edge. 
To  FLAUNT,  •.  a. 

a  fluttering  show  In 


Bacon 
in  any 
Quimcm. 
u ward ;  not 
Woodward. 

I.  Mtitcn. 


and  airy.  SUk. 


;  fragrance. 


FLA  VO ROUS,  a.  [I 
1  Delightful  to  the  _ 
t  Fragrant ,  odorous. 
FLAW.  I.  [«*•»,  to  break.] 
1  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing.  BoyU. 
t  A  fault  ,  •defect.  '  Dry  den. 

3  A  sudden  gust ,  a  violent  btatt.  Chapman. 

4  A  tumult .  a  tempestuous  uproar.       Dry  den. 

5  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind.  Shake  tpeare. 
To  FLAW,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  break  ;  to  crack  ;  to  damage  by  Awure.  Boy. 

8  To  break  ;  to  violate.  Skakttpeart. 
FLA'WLESS.  «.    [fromjfo*.]   Without  cracks ; 

without  defect*.  BoyU. 

^"bakrd  in^h.*"'3    A       *  '  * 

To  FLA'WTER,  v.  a.  To  •crape  or  pare  a  akin. 
FLA'WY,  a.  [from /aw.]    Full  of  flaws. 
FLAX,  s.  [Jledx,JUx.  Sax.] 
I  The  fibrous  plant  of  which  the  finest  thread  is 
made.  Miller. 

9  The  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and  combed  for  the 
tptnner.  Dryden. 

FLATf.COM  B,  i.  [from  fiai  and  comb.]   Ihe  in- 
strument with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  arc 
cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 
IXA'X  DRESSER.  ..    [fromjiox  and  dress.]  He 

that  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner. 
FLA'XEN,  a.  [from  /ox.] 
J  Made  of  flax. 
«  Fair,  long,  and  flowing. 
F  LA 'X  WE  ED,  •.   A  plant. 
To  FLAY,  v.  a.  [viae*,  Dutch.] 
1  To  strip  oft*  the  skin.  Raleigh. 
9  To  take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

Srj/i. 

PLATER,  s.  [from /ay.]  He  that  strips  otT  the 
skin  of  any  thing. 

FLEA,  s.  [JUa,  Sax.]  A  small  red  insect  re- 
markable for  its  agility  in  leaping. 

To  FLEA,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  clean  from 
fleas. 

FLE'ABANE.  s.  [from  JUa  and  bane.]    A  plant. 

FLiMumNG,}*-  **o 

i  Red  marks  caused  by  fleas.  Wueman. 
t  A  small  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused  by  the 

stum  of  a  flea.  /* 
PLEMBITTEN.  a.  [from  JUa  and  bitten.] 

1  Stung  by  fleas. 

2  Mean ;  worthless.  Clear  eland . 
r  LEAK,  i.   [Jloceut,  Lat.]    A  small  lock,  thread, 

or  twist.  Afore. 
FLEAM,  s.    An  Instrument  used  to  bleed  cattle, 
which  is  placed  on  the  vein,  and  then  driven 
bv  a  blow. 

Pl.E'AWORT,  *.  [from  JUa  and  iron.]    A  plant. 
**»  FLECK,  ».  a.   [JUek,  German,  a  spot.]  To 
t pot ;  to  streak  ;  to  dapple.  Sandy*. 
To  FLE'Ch'ER,  r.  a.   [from  JUck.]   To  spot ,  to 
mark  with  strokes  or  touches.  Skakerpeare. 
LED.   The  preterite  and  participle  of  JUe. 
-EDGE,  a.  TJUdcren,  to  fly,  Dutch.]    Full  fea- 

To  FLEDGe)©.  a°  [from  the  adjective,]  ^To'Turl 
aush  with  wings;  to  supply  with  feathers.  Pope. 
tM 


1 


As  much  wool  as 


.  FLE 

To  FLEE,  e.  a.  pret.ded.    To  ran  from 

to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 
PLEECE,  s.  [A,,/«,  sax.] 

is  thorn  from  one  sheep. 
To  FLEECE,  ».  a.  [f  rom  the  n 
I  To  clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep. 
9  To  strip :  to  poll  -,  to  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is 
robbed  of  its  wool.  Addnon. 
FLEE'CBD.o.  [from  jtteee.]    Having  fleece*  of 
wool.  Sptnter. 
FLEE-CV,  a.    [from  JUte*.]    Woolly ;  covered 
with  wool.  FTtar. 
To  FLEER,  a.  a.  [lUardian,  to  trifle,  Sax.] 
I  To  mock ;  to  gibe ;  to  jest  with  insolence  and 
contempt.  Sw\ft. 
9  To  leer  j  to  grin  with  an  air  or  civility. 
FLEER,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
l  Mockery  expressed  either  in  words  or  looks. 

Skakerptare. 

4  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility.  Somtk. 
FLEE'RER.  «.  [from  JUerA  A  mocker;  a  fawner. 
FLEET,  FLEOT,  PLOT.     Are  all  derived  from 
the  Saxon  JUot,  which  signifies  a  bay  or  gulph. 

Gibion. 

FLEET,  s.  [  fbta,  Sax.]  A  company  of  ships  ;  a 
-  nm}0L'  Prior. 
FLEET,  i.  \Jeot,  Sax.]  A  creek ;  an  inlet  of 
water.  Mortimer. 
FLEET,  a.  [jliotar,  Icelandish.'j 

I  Swift  of  pace  ;  quick  ;  nimble;  active. 

1  (In  the  husbandry  of  some  provinces.)  Light . 
superficially  fruitful.  Morth 

3  Skimming  the  surface. 
7b  FLEET,  v.  a.  [Jlotan,  Sax.] 

I  To  fly  swiftly ;  to  vanish. 

9  To  be  in  a  transient  state. 
To  FLEET,  9.  a. 

I  To  skim  the  water.  Spenser. 

9  To  uvc  merrily,  or  pus  time  away  lightly. 

Skaketpeart. 

3  (In  the  country.)   To  skim  milk. 
FLEETINGDISH.s.  [from  Jket  and  disk.]  A 

skimming  bowl. 
FLEETLY,  od.  [fromjlset.]   Swiftly  i  nimbly ; 

with  swift  pace. 
FLEE'TNESS,  s.   [from  Jbet.)     Swiftness  of 

course;  nimbleness;  celerity. 
FLESH,  s.   [jta?c.  Sax.] 
I  The  body  distinguished  from  the  soul.  Skak. 
9  The   muscles  distinguished  from  t  lie  skin. 


3  Animal  food  distinguished  fi 

4  The  body  of  beasts  or  birds  used 
tinct  from  fishes. 

5  Animal  nature 


vegetable.  Lac. 
A  In  food,  dis- 


0  Carnality;  corporal  appetites. 

worldly  disposition. 


Brown. 
Generis. 
Smalridge. 

7  A  carnal  slate  ;  worldly  disposition.  Roman,. 

8  Near  relation.  Geeesu. 

9  The  outward  or  literal  sense.  The  Orientals 
termed  the  immediate  or  literal  signification 
of  any  preceptor  type  the  Jtuk,  and  the  remote 
or  typical  meaning  the  rpirit.  This  is  frequtnt 
in  St.  Paul. 

To  FLESH,  9,  a. 

l  To  initiate.  Goo.  of  the  To 

9  To  harden  in  any  practice.  «» 
J  To  glut;  to  satiate.  She 
FEE'S  HD  ROTH,  s.  [from  Jlask  and  broth.] 
made  by  decocting  flesh.  fVi 
FLE'SHCOLOUR,*.  [from  Jl«a  and  coW.l  The 
colour  of  flesh.  Locke. 
FLE'SHPLY,  s.  [from  jtesa  and  Jty  ]   A  fly  that 

feeds  upon  flesh,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  it. 
FLE'SII  HOOK,  s.  [from  JU$h  and  hook.)    A  hook 
to  draw  flesh  from  the  caldron.         t  Samuel. 
FLE'SHLBSS,  a.  [from  Jtesa.]    Without  flesh. 
FLFSHL1NESS,  «.  [UomJUeMy.]    Carnal  pas- 
sions or  appetites.  Aecham 
FLE'SHLY,  a.  [from  JU*h.] 
I  Corporeal.  Denham. 
9  Carnal ;  lascivious.  Aftlioa. 

3  Animal ;  not  vegetable.  Dryden. 

4  Human  ;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual.  Milton. 
FLE'SII  MEAT,  s.    [from  JUth  and  asea/.]  Ani- 

msl  food,  the  flesh  of  animals  prepared  for 
food. 
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FLI 

FLE'SHMENT,  l.  [from  fletk.]  Baftrneai 
rained  by  a  successful  initiation.  Shaketprare. 

FLE'SH  MONGER,  ..  [from  >.*.]  On.  who 
deals  in  Mesh  ;  a  pimp.  Shakespeare 

FLE'SHPOT,  i.  [from  Jink  and  pot.]  A  vessel  in 
which  flesh  U  cooked  ;  thence  plenty  of  flesh. 

FLE»9H  QUAKE,  t.  [from  flesh  and  oiiak«7  A 
tremour  of  the  body.  Ben  Jonson. 

FLE'SHY,  a.  [Uomflttk.] 
I  Full  of  flesh  ;  fat ,  musculnut.      Ben  Jonton. 
9  Pulpous ;  plump,  with  regard  to  fruiu.  Bacon. 
FLETCHER,  t.  [flethe,  an  arrow,  Pr.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  bow»  and  arrows.  Mortimer, 
FLET,  participle  passive  of  To  fleet.  Skimmed; 

deprived  oft  he  cream.  Mortimer. 
FLEW.  The  preterite  of  fly.  Pope. 
FLEW,  *.  The  Urge  chapt  of  a  deep-mouthed 

hound.  HaHtr.rr. 

FLE»WED,  a.  [fromjfer.]  Chapped;  mouthed. 

Shakespemre. 

FLEXA'NIMOUS,  a.  [flexwmns,  Lat.]  Having 

prtwer  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 
FLEXIBILITY.  t.  [flexibilitf.  Fr.] 
I  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy. 

Sew  ton. 

9  Easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  compliance;  faci- 
lity. Hammond. 
FLEXIBLE,*.  [Jlrnbdxs,  Ut.] 

1  Possible  to  be  bent ;  not  brittle  ;  pliant ;  not 
•tiff.  Bacon 

9  Not  rigid  j  not  inexorable  |  complying  ;  obse 
quious.  Bacon. 

S  ftuctile;  manageable.  Locke. 

4  That  may  be  accommodated  to  various  forms 
and  purposes.  Rogers. 

FLE'XIBLENESS,  s.  [from  flexible.] 
i  Possibility  to  be  bent }  not  brittlenest:  easi- 
ness  to  be  bent.  King  Charlet. 

%  Facility  ;  obsequiousness;  compliance. 

5  Ductility  ;  manageableness.  Locfce. 
""XILE,  o.    [flexilU,  Latin.]   Pliant;  easily 

it ;  obsequious  to  any  power  or  impulse 


FLE'XION,  i.  [flexia,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  bending. 

f  A  double ;  a  bending.  Bacon. 

9  A  turn  toward  any  part  or  quarter.  Baton. 
FLEXOR,  s.   [Lat.l   The  general  name  of  the 

muscles  which  act  in  contracting  the  joints. 
_  _  Arbntknot. 
FLE'XUOUS,  a.  \Jexncn,,  Ut.] 

I  Winding;  tprtuous.  Digby. 

9  Variable ;  not  steady.  Bacon. 
FLE'XURE...  [jtexaro,  Ut.] 

I  The  form  or  direction  In  which  any  thing  is 
bent.  Kay 

t  The  act  of  bending.  Shakespeare. 

i  Trie  part  bent ;  the  joint.  Snndy$, 
J  or  ,rrvi,c  cringe.  SnaJIresneare. 

To  F LI'CKER,  v.  a.     [ftigleren,  Dutch.]  To 
Effif  !  lo  fly  the  wings.  Drydm. 
FLI'ER, «.   [from  fly.] 

1  One  that  runs  away ;  a  fugitive  t  a  run-away. 

Shake  j tun  . 

«That  part  of  a  machine,  which  by  being  put 
into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts, 
equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  rest. 

Swift 

FLIGHT,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 
l  The  act  of  flying  or  running  from 


danger. 
Den  ham. 


9  The  act  of  using  wing* ;  vol  at  ion. 
9  Removal  from  place  to  place  by  meant  of  wings, 

Bedras. 

4  of  k'1^1  lying  together.  Bacon. 

»  The  birds  produced  in  the  same  season  :  as,  the 

harvest  flight  of  pigeons. 
e  4Lvo,l<Jr  •  »  •hower.  Caeca  Caere. 

7  The  space  past  bv  flying. 
•  Heat  of  imagination ;  tally  of  the  tool.  Dn. 

0  Excursion  on  the  wing.  •  TtlloUon 
10  Thr  power  of  flying.  Shaketvearr 
FLI'GHTY,  a.   [from  jlirai.l  ^ 

1  Fleeting,  swift.  1 
■  Wild,  full  of  imagination. 

Hi 


Pope. 


FLO 

FLl'MSY.e.  % 
l  Weak ;  feeble. 

0  llMn  1  spiritless  ;  wanting  force. 
FLI'MSINESVs.  [from/im,,.]  Easy  texture. 

Shcmlmte. 

To  FLINCH,  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  fling.  Skin.] 

1  To  shrink  from  any  suffering  or  undertaking. 

South. 

8  In  Shakespeare  it  signifies  to  fail. 
FLl'NCHER,  s.  [from  the  verb.}  He  who  shrinks 

or  falls  in  any  matter. 
To  FLING,  v.  a.  pret.  flnng ;  part,  flung,  orflong. 
r f rom  fligo,  Lat .  Skinner.] 
1  To  cast  from  the  hand  ;  to  throw, 
a  To  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence.  Denhnnx. 

3  To  scatter.  Pope. 

4  To  drive  by  violence.  Burnet, 
b  To  move  forcibly.  iffUfrR, 
«  To  eject;  to  dismiss.  Shakespeare. 
7  To  cast  reproach.  Addison. 

9  To  force  into  another  condition.  Spenser. 
9  To  fling  down.  To  demolish  ;  to  ruin. 

10  To  fling  off.  To  baffle  in  the  chase. 
To  FLING,  t.n. 
I  To  flounce ;  to  wince ;  to  fly  into  violent 
motions.  TtUulnra. 
«  To  fling  out.  To  grow  unruly  or  dTitrage»us. 

Shakeipeare. 

FLING,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 
t  A  throw ;  a  cast. 

«  A  gibe ;  a  sneer ;  a  contemptuous  remark.  Ad. 

FLl'NGER,  *.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  He  who  throws. 

a  He  who  jeers. 
FLINT,  s.  fdmr.Sax.] 

I  A  semipeliucid  ttone  composed  of  rhrystal 
debased,  of  a  blackish  grey,  of  one  similar  and 
equal  substance,  free  from  veins  and  invested 
with  a  whitish  crust.  Uill. 

9  Any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially  hard. 

Spenser. 

FLI'NTY,  o.    [from  flint.] 
I  Made  of  flint .  strong. 
9  Full  of  -tones. 

9  Hard  of  heart ,  cruel  ,  savage;  inexorable. 

Shakespeare 

FLIP,  t.  [A  cant  word.)  A  liquor  much  used  in 
ships,  made  by  mixing  beer  with  spirits  and 
sugar.  Dennis. 

FLI'PPANT,  a.    [Of  no  great  authority.] 
I  Nimble  ;  moveable.  (It  is  used  only  of  the  act 
of  speech.)  Addison. 

*  Pert ;  talkative.  Thomson. 
FLI'PPANTLY,  ad.    [from  the  adjective.]   In  a 

flowint  prating  way. 
To  FLIRT,  a.  a.    [Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from 
the  sound.] 

I  To  throw  any  thing  with  a  quick  elattick 
motion.  Swft. 
9  To  move  with  quickness.  Dor%tt. 
To  FLIRT,  v.  n. 
I  To  jeer  j  to  gibe  one. 

«  To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  unsteady  and 

fluttering. 
FLIRT,  s.   {from  the  verb.] 
I  A  quick  efastick  motion.  Addison. 
9  A  sudden  trick.  Ben  Jtmtxm . 

*  A  pert  hussey.  Addison. 
FLIRTATION,  s.  [from //re.]  A  quick  sprightly 

motion.  P<p*. 
To  FLIT,  sr.  n.    [/liter,  Dan.] 
I  To  fly  away.  Sr enter. 

9  To  remove ;  to  migrate.  Hooker. 
9  To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing.  Dryden. 
4  To  be  flux  or  unstable.  Dryden . 

FLIT.  a.    [from  fleet.]   Swift  i  nimble;  quick. 
FLITCH,  i.   fjiicre,  Sax.]   The  tide  of  a  how 
salted  and  cured.  Svift. 
FLITTERMOCSE,  i.  The  bat. 
FLITTING,  t.  [/fit,  Sax.]  An  oflencc ;  a  fault. 

P  tain  i. 

FLIX,  ».   [corrupted  from  jfux.]    Down;  fur  4 

soft  hair. 
To  FLOAT,  9.  a.   [/otter,  Fr.) 
I  To  twim  on  the  tuifuce  of  the 
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FLO 


«  To  move  without  labour  in  a  (laid. 
3  To  pan  with  a  light  irregular  course. 
To  FLOAT,  v.  a.   To  cover  with 


FLO 


Dryden. 


FLOAT,  [from  the  verb.1 
I  The  act  or  flawing;  the  fli 

I  by  which  the  angler  discover* 


«  Any  body  an  con 
upon  the  water. 
3  The  cork  or  quill 


trived'o/formed 


Hooker. 
aa  to  swim 
VEttrange. 


r  a  level. 


Halto*. 
Mortimer, 
on  the 
Raleigh. 


or 


4  A  cant  word 
FLOATY,  a. 

surface. 
FLOCK,*.    iJLocc,  Sax.] 
1  A  company;  usually  a  company  of  birda 
beasts.  Shaketpei 

%  A  company  of  sheep,  distinguished  from  lento, 
which  are  of  oxen.  Addxton. 
3  A  body  of  men.  Afocenoee,. 
«  Alock  of  wool.  DrWrn. 
To  FLOCK,  r.  a.   To  gather  in  crowdi  or  large 
numbers.  Knoll**. 
To  FLOG,  v.  a.    fjlagruia,  Lat.]    To  lash ;  to 

rLOTJOINO,*  a.   [fromjtof.]   A  whipping 

correction  with  a  whi 
FLONG.  pertiopto 

by  Spexuer. 
FLOOD,  i.   [fed,  Sax.] 
1  The  body  of  water ;  the  sea  $  a  river.  Dryden. 
«  A  deluge  ;  an  inundation.  Shaketprare. 

3  Flow,  flux;  not  ebb.  Dene* 

4  Catamrnia.  Harvey 
7b  FLOOD,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deluge  j 

FLOCDGATE,  *.  [from  good  and  fate.]   A  gate 

or  shutter  by  which  the  watercourse  is  closed 

or  opened  at  pleasure.  Sidney. 
FLOOK,  s.  [p/tug,  a  plough.  Germ.]  The  broad 

part  of  the  anchor,  which  takes  hold  of  the 

ground. 
FLOOR,..    [flor,Jtortt  Saa.J 
1  The  pavement.  Sidney. 
a  A  story  ;  a  flight  of  rooms.  Ben  Jotim. 

To  FLOOR,  t.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To  cover 

the  bottom  with  a  floor.  Cnronictot. 
FLOODING,  a,    [from  Jloor.]    Bottom ;  floor ; 

pavement.  Addxsou. 
To  FLOP,  %,.  a.   [from  jtop.]   To  clap  the  wings 

with  noise.  L' Estrange. 

FLO*RAL,  a.   [jferaiis,  Lat.]    Relating  to  Flora, 

or  to  flowers.  Prior. 
FLORA'LIA,*  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    Public  exhibitions 

(among  the  old  Romans)  in  honor  of  the  god- 

de*»  Flora.  Murmxon. 
FLO*REN,  i.  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.  in  value 

aix  shillings. 
FLO* REN CE,  i.  [from  the  city  Florence.]  A  kind 

of  cloth. 

FlXyRET,  s.    Ifleurette,  Fr.]   A  small  imperfect 
flower. 

FLCRID,  a.    [florid**,  Utl.] 

I  Productive  of  flowers ;  covered  with  flowers. 

fl  Fluthed  with  ted.  Taylor. 

3  Embellished;  splendid.  Drxptn. 
FLORI'DITY,  $.  [from  Jtorid.]  Freshness  of 
colour. 

FLCR1DNES3,  s.    [from Jtorid.] 
I  Freshness  of  colour. 

9  Embellishment ;  ambitious  elegance.  Boyle. 
FLOHl'FEROUS,  a.  [Jlor\fer,  Lat.]  Productive 
of  flowers. 

FLCPRIN. ».  [French.]  A  cain  first  made  by 
the  Florentines.  That  of  Germany  is  in  value 
8s.  4sf  that  of  Spain,  4s.  Ad.  halfpenny  ;  that 
of  Palermo  and  Sicily,  as.  Gd.  that  of  Holland, 
»s.  Aylife. 

FLO'RIST,  f.  IfieuriiU,  Fr.]  A  cultivat«»r  of 
flowers  Pope. 

FlxyRULENT,  a.  [ftot,  Jlorto,  Lat.]  Flowery  } 
blossoming.  ^ 

FLOS,*  t.  (In,/chymistry.)  The  more  subtile 
parts  of  chemistry  separa 


FLO'SCULOUS,  a. 

of  flower*. 
To  FLOTE,  r.  a.   [See  To  fitet.] 

aw 


separated  in  sublimation. 

A*h. 


Lat.]  Composed 
Brown. 
To  skim. 


FLOTSON,  i.    [fromjlote.]   Goods  that  swirn 

D.  \&2£LM  °wner  on  ,h«  Skinner. 
f,Uy?^^;.^rt-    [fromjtote.J  Skimmed. 

« -r  ■  .      .  .  Addium. 

«  To  move  with  weight  and  tumult.  Prior. 
3  To  move  with  passionate  agitation .  4Wl. 
^JfWWCB,  r  a.   To  dec!  with  flounces. 
FLOUNCE,  s.   [from  the  verb.l   Any  thing  sew- 
ed to  the  garment,  and  hanging  loose,  so  as  to 
swell  and  shake.  i>t/v. 
PLO UNDER,  i.    [Ayoer.D.u.]   The  namTof 

a  small  flat  fish.  Camden 
To  FLOUNDER,  e.  a.  ffrom  /ounce.]   To  strud 
ale  with  violent  and  irregular  motions.  Until. 
ToTFLOURISH.r.n.    {/one,  Lat.] 


Pope. 
Dryden. 
Baker. 


by  intersecting 

Pi>pe. 


I  To  be  in  vigour  ;  not  to  fade, 
a  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state. 

3  To  use  florid  language; 

4  To  describe  various  figures 
lines. 

5  To  boast  t  to  brag. 
J  y.n  ™u«'c«  )  To  play  some  prelude. 
To  FLO'URISH,  e.  a. 

I  To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty, 
a  To  adorn  with  figure*  of  needlework. 

3  To  work  with  a  needle  into  figures. 

4  To  move  any  thing  in  quick  circles  or  vl> 
bra  I  ions. 

»  To  adorn  with  embellishments  of 

0  To  adorn;  to  embellish. 
FLO'URISH,  •.   [from  the  verb.] 

1  Bravery;  beauty.  CrasAair. 
a  An  ostentatious  embellishment:  ambitious 

copiousness.  Bacon. 
3  Figure*  formed  by  lines  curiously  or  wantonly 
drawn.  Boyle. 
FLO'URISHER,  i.  [from  flour u h  }  One  in  prime 
or  in  urnspcrity.  Chapmen. 
To  FLOUT,  r.  o.    [Juyten,  Dutch.]   To  mock; 
to  insult;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  con- 
tempt.  IValtom. 
To  FLOUT,  r.  a.    To  practise  mockery;  to  be- 
have with  contempt.  Swift. 
FLOUT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  mock  ;  an  insult; 

a  word  or  act  of  contempt.  Catamy. 
FLO»UTER,  s.    [trom  flout]   One  who  jeers. 
To  FLOW,  v.  *.    (Jtowua,  Sax.] 
I  To  run  or  spread  as  water.  Swtfi. 
8  To  run,  opposed  to  standing  waters.  Dryden. 

3  To  rise ;  not  to  ebb.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  melt.  Itatah. 
b  To  proceed ;  to  issue.  South. 

6  To  glide  smoothly  without  asperity:  as,  a 
flowing  period.  Hakewill. 

7  To  write  smoothly ;  to  speak  volubly.  Dryden. 

5  To  abound  ,  to  be  crowded.  Chapman. 
0  To  be  copious ;  to  be  full.  Pope/ 

»p  To  hang  loose  and  waving.  Spectator. 
1W,  V-  a. 


To  overflow;  to  deluge. 


Brotcn. 
Pope. 
South. 


To  FLO\ 

FLOW,  s.    [from  the  verb.l  ' 

I  The  rise  of  water ;  not  the  ebb. 

a  A  sudden  plenty  or  abundance. 

3  A  stream  of  diction. 
FLOWER,  t.    (.dear,  Fr.] 

1  The  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  seeds. 

Cowley. 

a  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment.  Hakewill. 

3  The  prime  ;  the  flourishing  part.  Pope. 

4  The  edible  part  of  corn  ;  the  meal.  Spenser, 
ft  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of  any 

FLOW^ER  de  luee,  $.   A  bulbous  iris.  PeocCm! 
To  FLOW  FR,  r.  ».    [  fleurir,  Fr.] 
I  To  be  in  flower  ;  to  be  in  blossom, 
a  To  be  in  the  prime.;  to  flourish.  Spenter. 

3  To  froth  ;  to  ferment ;  to  mantle.  Bacon. 

4  To  come  as  a  cream  ftoin^tbe  surface. 
To  FLO'WER.  v.  a.  [frorn  the  noun.]    To  adorn 

with  firtiiious  or  imitated  flowers. 
FLO'WER  AGE, «.  [from /lower.]  Store  of  flowers. 
FLCWERET,  s.  [fteur.  Ft.]   A  flower ;  a  small 
flower.  Dryden. 
FLO'WERGARDEN, ,  [fromjtoswr  and  garden.] 
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rt,utri  I'otiiuus,-  n.  1/ 
to  carry,  Ut.l    Borne  1 

FLUCTI'&NOOS.  *  a.  [j 
to  sound,  Ut.]  Sound 1 1 


FLU 

A  garden  in  which  flower*  are  principally  cul- 
tivated. Mortimer. 
FLO'WERINESS,  i.  rfromjtowrrjf.] 
1  The  state  of  abounding  in  flower*. 

9  Florid  new  of  speech. 

FLCWERINGBUSH.  s    A  plant.  Mxllcr. 

FLCVWERV,  a.  [from  flower.]    Fnll  of  flower*  ; 
adorned  with  flower*,  real  or  ftctitiou*.  Milton. 

FLCVVINOLY.  ad    [from/ow.]   With  volu- 
bility; with  abundance. 

FLOWK.  «.    A  flounder.  Curtw. 

FI  OWKWORT.  ».  The  name  of  a  plant. 

FLOWN,  part,  of  Fiy. 
1  Gone  away. 
•  Puffed;  inflated;  elate. 

FLUCTI'GEROUS,*a.  [  jfacru*  a  wave,  and  gero 
Lat.J   Borne  by  the  wave*.  Scutt. 

[ftuettu  a  wave,  and  towa 
ing  like  wave* ;  roaring 
like  the  wave*  of  the  tea.  Scott. 
FLU'CTUANT,  a.  [Jtuctttans,  Lat.]  Wavering; 

uncertain.  LT 
To  FLU'CTU  ATE,  e.  a.   tfiactuo,  Ut.] 
1  To  roll  to  and  again,  a*  water  in  agitation. 

Blackmore. 

9  To  float  backward  and  forward. 

9  To  move  with  uncertain  and  hasty  motion. 

Milton. 

4  To  he  in  an  uncertain  itate. 

s  To  be  irresolute  ;  to  be  undetermined, 
FLUCTUATION,*,    [fiutuatio,  Ut.] 

I  The  alternate 

9  Uncertainty ; 
FLUE,  «. 

I  A  *mall  pipe  or 

9  Soft  down  or  fur. 
FLUE'LUN,  «.   The  herb  *i 
FLU'ENCY,       [from  jtaeat.] 

I  The  quality  of  flowing i  smoothness  j  freedom 
from  harshness  or  asperity.  Garth. 

9  Readiness  .  copiousness  ;  volubility.  K.Ckarks. 

3  Affluence;  abundance. 
FLU'ENT,  a.   fjUea*,  Lat.] 

I  Liquid. 

t  Flowing ;  in  motion  ,  in  flux. 


FLY 


M   9    IV*III|  |     III    MfV»  IVII  a     ■■!  II 

»  KfliU  «>Piou«5  voluble, 
Fl.l'ENT,  *.   Stream;  running  water.  Fhiltp%. 
FLU'ENTLY,*  ad.   [from  ftwent.]   Flowingly ; 

with  volubility.  Aih. 
FLU'lD.  a.    rjtafcnu,  Ut.  fiuidt.  Fr.]  Having 
parts  easily  separable  ;  not  solid.  Newton. 
FLU'lD, «.  " 
t  Any  thing  not  solid. 
9  (In  physick.)  Any  animal  juice. 
FLUI'DITY,  *.   [JtnidiU.  Fr.  from /aid.]  The 
quality  in  bodies  opposite  to  solidity.  Newton. 
FLL'IDNESS,  ».   {from  Amid.]   The  quality  in 
bodies  opposite  to  stability.  Boyle. 
FLU'M  MERY,  *.  A  kind  or  food  made  by 

laiion  of  wheatflnwer  or  oatmeal. 
FLUNG,  part,  and  pret.  of  tojlmg. 
FLU'OE,..  [Utin.] 
t  A  fluid  state. 
9.  Catamenia. 
FLU'RRY,  s. 
I  A  gust  of  wind ;  a  hasty  blast.  Swift. 
9  Hurry  ;  a  violent  commotion. 
To  FLUSH,  ».  n.   plays**,  Dutch.] 
I  To  flow  with  violence.  Mortimer. 
9  To  come  in  ha*te.   •  lien  Jonson. 

9  To  glow  in  the  skin.  Collier. 
4  To  shine  suddenly.  Spenser. 
To  FLUSH,  t.  a. 
1  To  colour;  to  redden. 
9  To  elate  j  to  elevate. 
FLUSH,  a. 
I  Fresh  ;  full  of  vigour. 

FLUSH,  I, 

1  Afflux  ;  sudden  impulse ;  violent  flow. 

9.  Cards  all  of  a  sort. 
FLU'SHlNO.*s.   [from  the  verb.)  The  appear- 
ance  of  red  in  the  face ;  an  eruption  of  the  akin. 


To  FLU'STER,  e.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
'  with  drinking. 
9>8 


To  make 


FLUTB,  *.    [JUle,  Fr.] 

I  A  musical  pipe;  a  pipe  with  *tops  for  the 


Angers. 

9  A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 
To  FLUTE,  e.  a.  To  cut  colums  into  hollow*. 1 
FLUTING,*  «.   [from  the  verb.]    The  fluted 
work  of  a  pillar.  Atk. 
To  FLUTTER,  v.  n.    [Jlateran,  Sax.] 
l  To  take  short  flight*  with  great  agitation  of  the 
wing*.  Dtmterovomy. 
9  To  move  about  with  great  *how  and  bu»tle. 

Crete. 

3  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibration*  or  undu- 
latiaas. 

4  T»  move  irregularly. 
To  FLUTTER, v.  a. 

I  To  drive  in  di»order  like  a  flock  of  bird,  i 


«To  hurry  the  mind. 

3  To  disorder  the  position  of  any 
FLUTTER,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 

l  Vibration ;  undulation. 

6  Hurry  ,  tumult ;  disorder  of  mind. 

9  Confusion  ;  irregular  position. 
FLUTTERING,**,   [fromjtaMer.]  Agitation. 

A  rnu  trong. 

FLUV1ATICK,  la.  [Jbnriaticus,  Ut.]  Belong- 
FLU' VI  ATI  LE,*  |     laf  ' 
FLUX,  *.    [/axas,  Lat 
I  The  act  of  flowing ; 


ig  to 

•J 

awing;  pa 

9  The  *tate  of  passing  away  and  giving  place  to 


Digbf. 


others. 

3  Any  flow  or  issue  af  matter. 

4  Dysentery ;  disease  in  which  the  bowels  are 
excoriated  and  bleed  :  bloody  flux.  Hahfax. 

5  Excrement ;  that  which  fall*  from  bodies.  Sh. 

6  Concourse ;  confluence. 

7  The  state  of  being  melted. 

8  That  which  mingled  with  a  body  makes  it  melt. 
FLUX,  a.    rjhuw,  Lat.]  Unconstanl ,  not  du- 

rable;  maintained  by  a  constant  succession 
of  parti. 
To  FLUX,  v.  a. 
I  To  melt. 

9  To  salivate:  to  evacuate  by  spitting. 
FLUXIBi'LITY,**.  rfroro  JtuxxbU.}  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  fluxible.  Seotf. 
FLUXI'LITY,  *.  [jlux»*,  Ut.] 


olsen- 

Boyle. 


aration  of  parts. 
FI.U'XION,*.    fjhcxio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  flowing. 
«  The  matter  that  flows. 

9  (In  mathematicks.)  The  arithmetic*  or  ana- 
lysis of  in  finitely  small  variable  quantities. 

To  FLY,  v.  n.  pret.  Jlew  or  /ted;  part.  JUd  or 
flown,    [Jte4%%  properly  from  /ee.] 
1  To  move  through  the  air  with  wing*.      Shah . 
9  To  pa**  through  the  air.  Job. 

3  To  pats  awav.  Prior. 

4  To  pass  swiftly.  DryJrn. 
9  To  spring  with  violence ;  to  fall  on  suddenly 

fl  To  move  with  rapidity. 

7  To  break ;  to  shiver  j  to 
sudden  explosion. 

8  To  run  away ;  to  attempt  e 

9  Tofy  tn  the  face.   To  insult, 

10  To  act  in  deflance. 

1 1  7b  Jtf  off.  To  revolt. 

14  Tojfy  '/at.  To  burst  into  pattion.  Ben 
13  To  Jig  out.  To  break  out  into  licence. 
H  To  Jim  out.  To  *tart  violently  from  any  di- 
rection. 

15  To  let  Jim. 


with  a 

Swift. 
Drydew . 

Swift. 
Dryden. 


To  FLY,  v.  a 
1  To  shun ; 
9,  To  refu»e 


to  avoid  ;  to  decline, 
association  with. 

3  To  quit  by  flight. 

4  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. 
FLY,  s.    TJUoge.  Sax.] 

I  A  smallwinged  insect.  *L/xke. 
9  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  into 
a  quick  motion,  regulates  the  rest.  fVilkim. 
9  That  part  of  a  compass  which  points  how  the 


FOI 

To  FLY'BLOW,  ».  a.   [from  ffy  and  How.] 

maggots. 


FOL 


To 


taint  with  flies;  to  fill  with 

StUUngJUet. 

FLVBOAT.  «.    [from  ftf  and  front,]   A  kind  of 

vessel,  nimble  and  light  for  tailing. 
FLYCATCHER.  s.   [from  fly  and  coxca.l  One 

that  hunts  flics.  Dryden. 
FLY'ER,  i.  [fromJ»>.] 
i  One  that  flics  or  ruus  away.  Saadys . 

9  One  that  uses  wings. 
3  The  fly  of  a  jack. 
To  FLY'FlsH,  v.  a.  [fromjty  and  juk.]  To  angle 

with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 
FOAL*  s.   [foU,  Sax.]    The  offspring  of  a  mare, 

or  other  beast  of  burden.  Spenter. 
To  FOAL,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]   To  bring  forth 

a  foal.  May. 
POA'LFOOT.  •.   A  plant. 

FOAM,  s.   [Jam,  Sax.]    The  white  substance 
which  agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on 
the  top  of  liquors ;  froth  »  spume. 
To  FOAM,  v.  «.    [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam.  Si 
3  To  be  in  rage  ,  to  be  violently  agitated. 

Mark 

FCAMY.o.  [from /«•».]   Covered  with  foam  j 

frothy. 

FOB.  a,    [fnppt.  Germ.]    A  small  pocket. 
To  FOB,  e.  a.    (fnppen.  Germ.] 
I  To  cheat;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud.  Shakespeart. 
8  To  job  of.   To  shirt  off;  to  put  aside  with  an 
artiflce.  Additon. 
FOCAL,  a.  [facto,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  focus. 

Dot  k  am. 

FOOL,     )«•   tJoeilt,  Fr.]  Tbe  greater  or  leas 
FOCILE,*!     bone  between  the  knee  and  ancle, 
or  elbow  and  wrist.  IVuemm. 
F0CILLAT10N,  «.    fJWtfo,  Ut.]  Comfort; 

SUDDort.  Dictionary. 
FVCVS,*.  [Latin.] 
I  (In  oplicks.)  The  focus  of  a  glass  is  the  point 
of  convergence  or  concourse,  where  the  rays 
meet  and  cross  the  axis  after  their  refraction 
by  the  class.  Harrit. 
%  /feces  of  a  Parabola.  A  point  in  the  axis  within 
the  figure,  and  distant  from  the  vertex  by  a 
fourth  part  of  the  parameter,  or  latus  rectum. 

Harrit. 

3  Font  of  an  EUip$it.  A  point  toward  each  end 
of  the  longer  axis;  from  whence  two  right 
lines  being  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  circum- 
ference, shall  be  together  equal  to  that  longer 


axis. 
FODDER,  s. 


tfothrt,  Sax.] 
up  for  cattle  against  winter. 
To  FODDER,  ».  a.    [from  tbe 

with  dry  food. 
FCDOEKER,  s.  [from/odder.] 

cattle. 
FOE.  *.   [/da.  Sax.] 
I  An  enemy  in  war. 
9.  A  persecutor ;  an  enemy  in  con 
3  An  opponent ;  an  ill-wisher. 
FOE  .MAN.  $.    [from  fot  and  ma 

FOETUS,  s.   [Lat.]  The  child 
after  it  is  perfectly  formed. 


Harris. 
Dry  food  stored 
Knollet. 
oun.]   To  feed 
Etelyn. 


Spenser  * 

n  life. 

Waits. 
Enemy  in 


'.] 

in  the  womb 

QsjHMgh 

[fair,  Danish,  a  storm.]    A  thick  mist ; 

near  the  surface  of  the 
Ralexgh. 

TOG,  *.    [fotn^xum,  low  Lat.]  Aftergrass. 
FO'GOILt,  ad.  [from/oggy.]  Mistily;  darkly; 


.]   The  state  of 


cloudily. 
FOGGINESS,  s.    [from  Jog, 

being  dark  or  misty  ;  cl 
FO»GGY,  a.    [from  for.] 
t  Misty;  cloody;  dark. 
*  Cloudy  in  understanding  -,  dull. 
FOH,  interject.   An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 
FOfBLE,  s.   [Fr.]    A  weak  side  .  a  blind  side. 

Friend. 

To  FOIL,     «.    [affoUr,  old  Fr.]   To  put  to  the 

 wont;  to  defeat.  Milton. 

FOIUt.   [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  defeat ;  a  miscarriage.  Souther*. 

9  [From  ffBille,  Fr.]  Lear  gilding. 

Hi 


3  Something  of  another  colour  near  which  jewels 
are  set  to  raise  their  lustre.  Sidney. 

4  A  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing.  Shakespeare. 
FOMLER.S.    [from /oil.]   One  who  has  gained 

advantage  over  another. 
ToFOIN.a.a.  [pomdre,  Fr.  Skimer.]   To  posh 

in  fencing. 
FOIN,  s.    A  thrust ;  a  push. 
FOl'SON, ».  [./bison.  Sax.]  Plenty  ;  abundance. 


To  FOIST,  ».  a.   [fatuter,  Fr.]    To  insert  by 

FOIStYJess,  a.     [from  foxtty.]  Fustiness; 

FOISTV,  o.    Mouldy;  fusty. 
FOLD.  s.    [faith.  Sax.] 

I  The  ground  in  which  sheep  are  confined. 

i  The  place  where  sheep  are  boused.  Rulexgh. 

3  The  flock  of  theep.  Dryden. 

4  A  limit ;  a  boundary.  Creech. 
ft  A  double;  a  complication  ;  one  part  added  to 

another.  Arbnthnol. 

0  From  the  foregoing  signification  is  derived  the 
use  .  f  i old  in  composition.  Fold  signifies  the 
•asne  quantity  added :  as,  twenty  fold,  twenty 
times  repeated.  Matthew. 

To  FOLD.  v.  a.  To  close  over  another  of  the 
same  kind.  King t. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  \a.  [ foliaceut.  Ut.]  Consisting 
FOLIA'CIOUS,*      of  lamin*  or  leaves. 

Woodmard. 

FOLIAGE,  «.  [JoUum,  Lat.]  Leaves ;  tuft  of 
leaves.  Adduon 

To  FOLIATE,  e.  a.  [JoUatnt,  Lat.]  To  beat  into 
lamina:  or  leaves.  A'ewtoa. 

FOLIATION,  s.  [foliatio,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves. 
9  foliation  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  a 

plant,!  he  collection  of  those  fugacious  coloured 
leaves  called  petals,  which  constitute  the  com- 
of  the  flower.  Ootacy. 
ah  KB,  *.  The  state  of  being  hammered 
into  leaves. 

FWLIO,:    [in  f  i  n,  Ut.]    A  Urge  book  of 
which  the  pages  are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper 
once  doubled.  Wattt. 
FOLIOMORT,  a.  A  dark  yellow  ,  the  colour  of 
a  leaf  faded:  vulgarly  called  phitomot.  H  oodie. 
FOLK,  s.   [/ok,  Sax.] 
I  People,  in  familiar  language.  Sidney. 
I  Nations;  mankind.  Psoinu. 
3  Any  kind  of  people  as  discriminated  from 
others.  Shaketpeare. 
FOLK  MOTE,  ».    A  meetingof  folk. 
FOLLICLE,  s.  [/««icaiitt.Xat.] 
1  A  cavity  in  any  body  with 
9.  (In  botany.)  The  se 
eiis,  or  case,  which 
over  them. 
To  FOLLOW,  e.  a.    Uolgian,  Sax.] 

after,  not  before,  nor  side  by  side. 


fo^lTa' 


Oatucy. 


I  To  go  i 

*  To  pursue  as  an  enemy  i  to  chase. 

3  To  accompany ;  not  to  forsake. 

4  To  attend  as  a  dependant, 
ft  To  pursue  t  to  go  after. 
0  To  succeed  in  order  of  time. 

7  To  be  consequential,  as  effects. 

8  To  Imitate ;  to  copy, 
to  observe  |  to  credit. 


Dryden. 
Milton. 

Pop*. 
Dryden. 


Hooker . 
Titlouo*. 


0  To  obey ;  to  observe ;  to  credit.  rttlouon. 
10 To  confirm  by  new  endeavours.  Spenser. 
!  i  To  attend  to ;  to  be  busied  with :  as,  be /ottos* 

bis  studies. 
To  FOLLOW,  v.  a. 

1  To  come  after  another, 
ft  To  attend  servilely. 

3  To  be  posteriour  in  time. 

4  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause. 

ft  To  be  consequential,  as  inference  to  premises. 

Temple. 

0  To  continue  endeavours.  Hotea. 
FOLLOWER,  s.    [from  follow.] 

1  One  who  comes  after  another,  not  before  him, 
nor  side  by  side. 

9  One  who  observes  a  leader. 

3  An  attendant  or  dependant. 

4  An  associate;  aw 
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FOO 

6  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

0  A  scholar  i  a  copier. 
FOLLY,  t.  (folie,  Fr.] 

1  Want  of  undemanding;  weakness  of  intel- 


FOO 


t  Criminal  weakneu ;  depravity\>f  mind.  Shakes. 
9  Act  of  negligence  or  passion  unbecoming  wis- 
dom. Pope. 
To  I  OME'NT,  ».  a.  [/omen to,  Lat.] 
I  To  cherish  with  heat.  Mil  torn. 

t  To  bathe  with  warm  lotions.  Arbnthnot. 
9  To  encourage  ;  to  cherish.  Woiton. 
FOMENTATION, «.  [/omcwlatioa,  Fr.J 
I  A  fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called  also 
stuping,  whkh  is  applying  hot  flannels  to  any 
part,  dipped  in  medicated  decoctions. 
«  The  lotion  prepared  to  foment  the  - 
FOME'NTER,  s.  [from/omeni.]  An  I 

a  supporter. 
FON.s.   A  fool  *  anideot. 
FOND,  a. 

I  Foolish;  silly}  indiscreet}  imprudent:  inju- 
dicious. Atckanx. 

*  Trifling  $  valued  by  folly.  Skaketpeart. 

3  Foolishly  tender ;  injudiciously  indulgent. 

Addison. 

4  Pleased  (in  too  great  a  degree  j  foolishly  de- 
lighted. Prior. 

To  FOND,  la.  a.  To  treat  with  great  indul- 
To  FON  DLE,  J    gencc ;  to  caress }  to  cocker. 

m  Dry  den. 

To  FOND, ».  a.  To  be  fond  of  j  to  be  in  love 
with;  to  dote  on.  Shakespeare. 
FONDI.ER.  i.  [from/ond.J   One  who  fondles. 
FONDLING,  s.  [from  fondle.]    A  person  or 
thing  much  fondled  or  caressed)  something 
regaided  with  great  affection.  Swift. 
FONDLY,  ad.  [from  fond.) 
I  Foolishly  ,  weakly  i  imprudently.     *  Pop*. 
4  With  extreme  tenderness.  Savage. 
FONDNESS,  «.  [from fund  ] 
l  Foolishness ;  weakness  ;  want  of  sense  ,  want 
of  judgment.  Spenser. 
t  Foolish  tenderness.  Addison. 
3  Tender  passion.  Svnft. 

*  Unreasonable  liking.  Hammond. 
FONT,  $.  [font,  Lat.]    A  stone  vessel  in  which 

the  water  for  holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the 

church.  Hooker. 
FONTANEL,  t.  [fonteuelle,  Fr]   An  issue;  a 

discharge  opened  in  the  body.  Wiseman. 
FONTA'I/GE,  t.   A  knot  of  ribands  on  the  top 

of  the  headdress :  oat  of  use.  Addtson. 
FOOD,  a.  [f adorn,  Sax.l 
I  Victuals .  provision  for  the  mouth. 
«  Any  thing  that  nourishes.  Skakttptare. 
FOODFUL,  a.  (food  and/aU.]    Fruitful;  full  of 

food.  Drydrn. 
FOODY,  a.  {(torn  food.]   Eatable  ;  At  for  food. 


FOOL,  «.  [Jot,  Welsh.] 
1  One  to  whom  nature  lias 


;  » 


tural ;  an  ideot. 
ft  (In  scripture.)  A 
9  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach.      Dry  den. 

4  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  jes- 
ter. Denkam. 

5  To  play  the  Fool.  To  play  pranks  like  a  hired 
jester.  Sidney. 

C  To  play  the  Foot.  To  act  like  one  void  of  com- 
mon understanding.  Shakespeare. 

7  To  make  a  fool.  To  disappoint ;  to  defeat. 

To  FOOL,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  iruTe  ;  to 

i  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  disappoint j  to 
frustrate. 

8  To  infatuate. 

3  To  cheat :  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. 
FOOLBORN.o.  [Jool  and  corn.]    Foolish  from 
the  birth.  Skaketpeart 
FOOLERY,  *.  [from/ool.] 

I  Habitual  folly.  Shaketpeare. 

9  An  act  of  folly  ;  trifling  practice.  Watts. 
*  Object  of  folly. 


FOOLHA'PPY,  a.   [fool  and  happy.} 

without  contrivance  or  judgment. 
FOOLHA'RDINESS,  s.  [from 

rashness. 
FOOLHA'RDISE,  t.  / 

judgment-:  Spenser. 
FOOLHA'RDY,  a.  [fool  and  aardy.]  Darins; 

without  judgment ;  madly  adventuroos. 

FOOLISH,  a.  [TromfooU] 
I  Void  of  understanding  ;  weak  of  intellect. 
4  Imprudent ;  indiscreet.  Shakespeare. 

3  Ridiculous;  contemptible.  Maccaoeet. 

4  (In  scripture.)   Wicked;  sinful. 
FOOLISHLY,  ad.    [from  foolitk.]  Weakly; 

without  understanding,  (to  scripture.)  Wick- 
edly. Swift. 
FOOLISHNESS,  s.  [from /oolisa.] 
1  Folly;  want  of  understanding. 
aPoofish  practice}  actual  deviation  from  the 
riiht  Prior 
F0OLST0NES,  t.    A  plant.  AfiUer! 
FOOLTRAP,  •.  [fool  and  trap.]  A  snstre  to  catch 
fools  in. 

FOOT,  s.  plural  feet,  [fot.  Sax.] 
>  The  part  upon  which  we  stand.  CI 
«  That  by  which  any  thing  u  supported. 

3  The  lower  part ;  the  base.  Hakewill. 

4  The  end ;  the  lower  part. 

5  The  act  of  walking. 

0  On  Foot.   Walking ;  without  carriage. 

7  Oa  Foot.   In  a  posture  of  actio 

8  Infantry ;  footmen  in  arms. 

9  State;  character ;  condition. 

10  Scheme ;  plan  .  settlement. 

1 1  A  state  of  incipient  existence. 
It  A  certain  number  of  syllables  constituting  a 

distinct  part  of  a  verse.  Atckam. 
is  A  measure  containing  twelve  inches, 
is  Step.  V Estrange. 

To  FQOT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  dance  $  to  tread  wantonly}  to  trip. 

t  To  walk ;  not  ride.  South. 
To  FOOT,  v.  a. 
1  To  spurn ;  to  kick.  Shakespeare . 

t  To  settle ;  to  begin  to  fix.  Skt 
3  To  tread. 

FOOTBALL,  s.  [foot  and  ball.]  A 

tnorWy  made  of  a  blown  bladi 

leather,  driven  by  the  foot.  Waller. 
F0OTB0Y,  f.  [foot  and  ooy.]   A  low  menial  ; 

an  attendant  in  livery.  Boyle. 
FOOTBRIDGE,  s.  [foot  and  bridge.']  A  bridge 
.  on  which  passengers  walk.  Sidney. 
F0OTCL0TH,  t.  [foot  and  clot*.]    A  jumpier 

cloth. 

FOOTED,  a.  [from/oof.]   Shaped  in  the  foot. 

Grew. 

FOOTFIOHT,  s.    [foot  and  fight.]     A  fight 
made  on  loot,  in  opposition  to  that  on  liorst . 
back.  Sidney. 
FOOTHOLD,  i.  [foot  and  hold.]    Space  to  hold 
the  foot.  V Estrange. 

FOOTING,  i.  [from  fool.] 
I  Ground  for  the  foot.  Shakespeare. 
9  Support ;  root.  *  Drydem. 

3  Foundation  .  basis.  Locke. 

4  Place ;  possession.  Dryden. 

5  Tread ;  walk.  Shaketpeare. 

6  Dance.  Shakrrgeare. 

7  Steps ;  road ;  track.  Bacon. 

8  Entrance  ;  beginning;  establishment  Dryden. 

9  State ;  condition  ;  settlement.  Arbntknot. 
F0OTL1CKER,  t.  [foot  and  lick.]   A  slave  ;  an 

humhle  fawner.  SaaArrpecre. 
FOOTMAN,  t.  [foot  and  man.] 
1  A  aoldier  that  marches  and  fights  on  foot. 

Raleigh. 

9  A  low  menial  servant  in  livery.  Bacon. 
3  One  who  practises  to  walk  or  run. 
FOOTMANSHIP,  s.  [from  footman.]    The  art 

or  faculty  of  a  runner. 
FOOTPACE,  t.  [foot  and  pace.] 
l  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after  four  or 
five  steps,  you  arrive  to  a  broad  place,  Maion. 
*  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
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FOOTPAD,  s.  [foot  and  pad.]  A  highwayman 
that  rob*  on  foot. 

FOOTPATH.  s.  [foot  and  not*.]  A  narrow  way 
which  will  not  admit  horses.  Shakesptare. 

FOOl  POST,  i.  [foot  and  pott.]  A  pott  or  mes- 
senger that  travels  on  foot.  Carew. 

FOOTSTALL,  s.  [foot  and  stall.]  A  woman'* 
•  tirrun. 

FOOTSTEP,  t.  [foot  and  ttep.] 
1  Trace ;  track  ;  impression  left  by  the  foot. 

I  Token ;  mark ;  notice  given.  Bent  ley. 

S  Example. 

FOOTSTOOL,  t.   [foot  and  stool.]    Stool  on 

which  he  that  sits  placet  his  feet. 
FOP,  i.    A  simpleton;  a  coxcomb ;  a  man  of 

small  understanding  and  much  ostentation  . 

a  pretender.  Roscommon. 
FOP  DOODLE,  s.  [fop  and  doodle.]   A  fool }  an 

insignificant  wretch.  Hudibrat. 
FOPPERY,  s.  [from /op.] 
1  Folly;  impertinence. 

«  Affectation  of  show  or  importance ;  showy 
folly. 

3  Foolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice. 
FOPPISH, «.  (from /op.] 

1  Foolish i  idle;  vain. 

i  Vain  in  show,  or  dress.  Garrh. 
FOPPISHLY,  ad.  [from /opptsk.]   Vainly  *  oo- 
rentatinusly. 

FOPPISHNESS,  i.    [from  foppUh.]  Vanity; 

showy  or  ostentatious  vanity. 
FOPPLING,  s.  [from/bp.]   A  petty  fop. 
FOR,  prop,  [for,  Sax.] 

t  Because  of:  he  died  for  lor*.  Hooker. 

9  With  respect  to ;  with  regard  to  l  Ike  troops  for 
discipline  were  good.  StiUingJUet. 

3  In  the  character  oh  he  stood  candidate  for  hie 
friend.  Locke. 

4  With  resemblance  of:  he  teg  for  dead.  Dry. 
»  Considered  as  ;  in  the  place  of :  rashness  stands 

for  tmionr.  Clarendon. 
C  For  the  sake  of:  heights  for/ame.  Cowley. 
7  Condaci  ve  to ;  beneficial  to  :  tku  sickness  is  for 

rood.  TWtotton. 
•  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place  :  he 

is  gone  for  Oxford.  Hayward. 
9  In  comparative  respect :  for  keif  k*  this  boy  it 

a  men.  Dryden. 

10  In  proportion  to  :  kis  coat  is  too  ihort  for  him. 

Txllotton. 

U  With  appropriation  to :  frieze  Is  for  old  men. 


19  After  O  an  expression  of  desire  :  0  for  fcefter 
rtavs.  Shaketpenre. 

19  On  account  of  -.  in  solution  of :  /  tpeak  enough 
for  that  question.  Ruraet. 

14  Inducing  to  as  ft  motive  :  he  had  reason  for  hit 
conduct.  Tillotton. 

15  III  expectation  of:  he  stood  ttiU  tor  hit  fol- 
lower. Locke. 

16  Noting  power  or  possibility  :  if  is  hard  for  me 
to  learn.  Taylor. 

17  Noting  depcndance:  for  a  good  harvest  there 
be  good  weather.  Boyle. 


must  be  f(jo,l  tteather.  Boyle. 
It  In  prevention  of:  he  wrapped  up  for  cold.  Bac. 
19  In  remedy  of :  a  medicine  for  the  gout. 

Garretton. 

«0  In  exchange  for :  money  for  goods.  Dryden. 
«1  In  place  of;  instead  of :  a  club  for  a  weapon. 

Cowley. 

«  In  supply  of ;  to  serve  in  the  place  of.  Dryden. 
S3  Through  a  certain  duration :  if  lasted  for  a 

year.  Roscommon. 
94  In  search  of ;  in  quest  of :  he  treat  for  the 

golden  fleece.  Tilhtson. 
t>  According  to:  for  ongkr  I  know,  if  was  other. 

•rise.  Boyle. 
2*  Noting  a  state  of  fitness  or  readiness.  Dryden. 
37  In  hope  of  ;  he  wrote  for  money.  Shakespeare. 
98  Of  tendency  to ;  toward :  hit  with  was  tor  peace. 

Knolles. 

*0  In  favour  of;  on  the  part  of;  on  the  side  of: 
being  honest  he  fought  for  the  king.  Cowley. 

90  Noting  accommodation  or  adaption  :  the  fool 
is  too  brittle  for  the  wood. 
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31  With  intention  of:  fk*  book  wet  contrived  for 
students.  Tilhtson. 
;  belonging  to  :  must  is  for  a  king. 

Cowley. 

33  Notwithstanding  !  he  might  hare  entered  for  the 
keeper.  Brntley. 

34  For  all.   Notwithstanding.  South. 

35  To  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in.  Spenser. 
3ft  In  consequence  of:  he  did  it  for  anger.  Dryden. 
37  In  recompence  of:  Ae  worked  for  money  for- 
merly paid.  Dry  In. 

91  In  proportion  to:  he  wot  tall  for  his  age.  Shak. 

39  By  means  of:  by  interposition  of:  oat  for  me 
you  had  failed.  Hale. 

40  in  regard  of :  he  cannot  Tor  hit  life  do  if.  Ad  in. 
FOR,  con;. 

l  The  word  by  which  the  reason  it  given  of 
something  advanced  before.  Cowley. 
9  Because  ;  on  this  account  that.  Spenter. 

3  For  ae  much.  In  regard  to  that ;  in  considera- 
tion of.  Hooker. 

4  For  why.   Because  j  for  this  reason  that. 

JfnoUes. 

To  FORAGE,  ».  a.  [from /oris,  abroad,  Lat.] 
1  To  wander  far ;  to  rove  at  a  distance. 
9  To  wander  in  search  of  provisions.  Denham. 
3  To  ravage  •,  to  feed  on  spoil.  Shak 

To  PO'RAOE,  *.  a.   To  plunder ;  to  strip. 

FORAGE,  s.  [/oarage,  German  and  Fr.  from 
forit,  Lat.] 

1  Search  of  provisions;  the  act  of  feeding 
abroad.  Milton. 

«  Provisions  sought  abroad.  Dryden. 

3  Provisions  in  general.  Dryden. 
FORA'MINOUS.  a.  [from  foramen,  Lat.]  Full 
of  holes.  Bacon. 
FORASMU'CH,*  eonj.  [from  fur,  at,  and  much.] 
Because ;  because  that.  Jih. 
To  FORBE'AR,  e.  n.  pret.  /  forbore %  anciently 
forbore;  part. forborn.  [forbtstran,  Sax.]  ^, 

1  To  cease  from  any  thing  ;  to  Intermit. 

t  To  pause ;  to  delay.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  omit  voluntarily  .  to  abstalu.  Cfteyne. 

4 To  restrain  any  violence  of  temper;  to  be 

•  patient.  Prvrerki. 
To  FORBE'AR,  v.  a. 

1  To  decline;  to  omit  voluntarily.  Clarendon. 

9  To  spare  ;  to  treat  with  clemency.  Epl.esidns. 

3  To  withhold.  Chronicles. 
FORBE'ARANCE.  s.  [froro/orieer.] 

l  The  care  of  avoiding  or  shunning  any  thing. 


t  Intermission  of  something. 

3  Command  of  temper. 

4  Lenity;  delay  of  punishment;  mildness. 

Rogers. 

FORBE'ARER,  i.  [from /orkeor.]    An  intermit- 
ter ;  interceptor  of  any  thing.  7ns ser. 

To  FORBI'D,  v.  a.  pret.  /  forbade;  part,  forbid- 
dtn  or  forbid,  [forbeodan.  Sax.] 
l  To  prohibit ;  to  interdict  any  thing.  Shaketp. 

9.  To  command  to  forbear  any  thing.  Sidney. 

3  To  oppose ;  to  hinder.  Dryden. 

4  To  ai  curie  ;  to  blast.  Shakespeare. 
To  FORBl'D,  v.  n.   To  utter  a  prohibition, 
FORBUD DANCE,  s.  [from  forbid.]  Prohibition. 


FOHBTDDENLY,  od.  [from  forbid.]  In  an  un- 
lawful manner.  Shakespeare. 

FORBl'DDER,  s.  [from  forbid.]  One  that  pro- 
hibits. Brown. 

FORBI'DDING,  part.  a.  [from  forbid.]  Raising 
abhorrence.  ^loron  Hill. 

FORCE,  t.  [forte,  Fr.] 

1  Strength;  vigour;  might.  Donne. 
9  Violence.  Dryden. 
9  Virtue ;  efficacy.  Locke. 

4  Velidness ;  power  of  law.  Denham. 

5  Armament;  warlike  preparation.  Waller. 

6  Destiny;  necessity ;  fatal  compulsion. 
7b  FORCE,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  compel ;  to  constrain.  Swift. 
t  To  overpower  by  strength.  Afilfon. 
3  To  impel ;  to  press.  Deuteronomy. 

Dryden. 


4  To  draw  or  push  by 
»  To  enforce ;  to  urge 


D^/den. 
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FOR 

6  To  drive  by  violence  or  power.  Decay  of  Piety 

7  To  gain  by  violence  or  power.  DryJen 
9  To  tturm  ';  to  enter  by  violence.  Walter. 
9  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force.  Dryden. 

10  To  constrain  ;  to  distort.  Addison. 

11  To  man  }  to  strengthen  by  soldiers;  to  garri 
ion.  Raleigh 

13  To  fore*  out.  To  extort.  Atterbury. 
To  FORCE,  v.  n.  T<»  lay  stress  upon.  Camden. 
FORCEDLY,  ad.  [from  font.)  Violently  i  con- 

strainedly.  Burnet. 
FORCEFUL,  «.   [force  and  full.)  Violent} 

strong;  impetuous.  Pope. 
FORCEF*,'  LLY,  ad.  [from  forceful.}  Violently ; 

impetuously. 
FORCELESS,  a.  [from  force ,]    Wantiog  force  , 

weak  j  feeble. 
F&RCEPS,  i.  [Lat.]   Forceps  properly  signifies 

a  pair  of  tongs;  but  is  used  for  an  instrument 

in  chirutgery,  to  extract  any  thing  out  of 

wounds.  game*. 
FORCER...  [from/ore*.] 
I  Tliat  which  forces,  drives,  or  constrains. 
«  Hie  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 

Wilkins. 

FORCIBLE,  a.  [from/orce.] 
I  Strong  ;  migh' y  :  opposed  to  weak. 
9  Violent ;  impetuous. 
9  Efficacious;  active;  powerful. 
4  Prevalent ;  of  great  influence. 
&  Done  by  force. 

0  Valid  :  binding  ;  obligatory. 
FORC1BLENESS.  «.  [from  forcible.) 

violence. 
FORCIBLY,  ad.  [from  forcible .] 

1  Strongly ;  powerfully. 
*  Impetuously  ;  with  great  strength. 
9  B\  violence  ;  by  force. 

FO  R(  IPATED,  a.    [from  forcep*.} 

like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open  and  it 
FORD,  s.  [ford.  Sax.] 
I  A  shallow  part  of  a  river.  Fairfax. 
9  The  »t ream  ;  the  current.  Milton. 
To  FORD.  v.  a.   To  pass  without  swimming.  Ral. 


Milton. 
Prior. 
Bacon. 
Raleigh. 
Swift. 

Force; 


Formed 
I  inclose.  Den. 


without 
Raleigh. 
that  which 
.  Cheyne. 


FORDABLE,  o.    [from  ford.)  Passable 

swimming. 
FORE,  o.  [fore.  Sax.] 

comes  first  in  a  progressive 
FORE,  ad. 
I  Anterioorly. 

8  Fore  is  a  word  used  in  composition  to  mark 
priority  of  time. 

To  FOREADVI'SE,*  ».  a.  [from  fore  and  advise.] 
To  counsel  early  ;  to  advise  before  the  time  of 
action.  Ash. 

To  FOREA'RM,  v.  m.  [fore  and  arm.\  To  pro- 
vide for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 
■ced.  South. 

To  FOREBODE,  v.  n.  [fore  and  bode.) 
1  To  prognosticate ;  to  fbrctel.  Dryden. 

9  To  foreknow ;  to  be  prescient  of.  Pope. 
F0REBODER,  «.  [from/orr6ode.] 

I  A  prognosticator ;  a  soothsayer.  V  Estrange. 
9  A  foreknower. 

FOREBY',  prep,  [fore  and  by.]  Near ,  hard  bv  } 
fast  by.  Spenser. 

To  FORECA'ST,  v.  a.  [fore  and  cost.] 
l  To  scheme ;  to  plan  before  execution.  Daniel. 
9  To  adjust ;  to  contrive.  Dryden. 
S  To  roiesee ;  to  provide  against.     L' Estrange. 

To  FORECA'ST,  t.n.  To  form  schemes  j  to  con- 
trive i  h  fore  hand.  Spenser. 

FORECA'ST,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Contrivance 
beforehand;  antecedent  policy. 

FORECA'STER.  s.  [from  forecast.]  One  who 
contrive*  beforehand. 

FORECASTLE,  s.  [fore  and  cattle.]  In  a  ship, 
'h*'  P«*  "*gt  the  foremast  stands. 

FORECHOSEN.  part,  [fore  and  chosen.]  Pre. 
elected. 

FORECI'TED.  part,  [fore  and  cite.]    Quoted  be- 

_  foJ?-  .. , .  Arbuthmot. 
To  PORECLOSE,  r.  a.  [fore  and  clou.] 

I  To  shut  up;  to  preclude ;  to  prevent. 

a  To  Foreclose  a  Mortgage,  is  to  cut  off  the  power 


FOR 

FOREDECK,  s.  [fort  and  deck.}   Th«  anteriour 

part  of  the  ship.  Chapman. 
To  FOREDLSI'GN,  v.  a.  [fore  and  design.)  To 
plan  beforehand.  Chegne. 
To  F0REDO.  v.  a.  [fore  and  do.]  Obsolete. 
1  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy.  Shai 


luiuiiii  luoaiivjr. 

9  To  overdo ;  to  weary ;  to  harass.  Shakespeare. 
To  FOREDOOM,  v.  a.  [fore  and  doom  ]  To  pre- 

dot  mate  ;  to  determine  beforehand. 
FOREb'ND,  s.  [fore  and  end.)   The  anteriour 
part.  Bacon. 
FO'REFATHER,  *.  [fore  urni father.)  Ancestor; 
one  who  in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy 
precedes  another.  Raleigh. 
FOREFEET,*  s.  [from  fore  aud/rer.]  The  furc- 
most  feet  of  a  quadruped.  Ath. 
To  FOREFE'ND,  v.  a.  [fore  and/ead.] 
l  To  prohibit:  to  avert.  Dryden. 

8  To  provide  for ;  to  secure.  Shakespeare. 
FOREFI'NGER,  *.  [fore  and  ./lager.]  The  finger 

next  the  thumb ;  the  index.  Brown. 
FOREFOOT,  s.  plural./ore/e*/.  [fore  and  foot.) 

The  anteriour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 
To  FOREGO  p.  u.  [fore  and  fo.) 

1  To  quit  j  to  give  up ;  to  resign.  Locke. 

2  To  go  before;  to  be  past.  Raleigh. 

3  To  lose.  Shakespeare. 
FOREGOER,  s.  [from forego.)    Ancestor;  pro. 

SCnilor.  Shakespeare. 
FOREGROUND,  s.   [fore  and  ground.'.  The 
part  of  a  field  or  exp  nse  of  a  picture  which 
seems  to  lie  before  the  figure*. 
FOREHAND,  s.  [fore  and  hand.) 
l  The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider. 
«  The  chief  part :  not  in  use.  Shak  espeare. 

FOREHAND,  a.   Done  too  soon.  Si 
FOREHANDED,  a.  [fore  and  hand.) 
I  Early ;  timely. 

3  Formed  in  the  fore  parts. 
FOREHEAD,  s.  [fore  and  head.) 

1  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the 
eyes  upward  to  the  hair.  Dryden. 
a  impudence:  confidence;  assurance.  Collie*. 
F0REHOLDING,  s.  [fore  and  hold.)  Predic- 
tions;  ominous  accounts.  L'Estrauge. 
FOREHORSE,*  s.  [from  fore  and  aorse.j  The 

horse  in  harness  that  goes  foremost.  St 
FOREIGN,  a.  [forain,  Ft.forano,  Span.] 
l  Not  in  this  country  ;  not  domestick. 
a  Alien;  remote;  not  allied;  not  belongin^^ 

9  Excluded ;  not  admitted ;  held  at  a  distance." 

Shakespeare. 

4  (In  taw.)  A  foreign  plea,  pladtum  Jorinsecusn, 
as  being  a  plea  out  of  the  proper  court  of 

{'ustice. 
extraneous ;  adventitious  in  general. 
FOREIGNER,  s.  [from  foreign.)    A  man  that 
comes  from  another  country ;  not  a  native ; 
a  stranger.  Addison. 
FORE' I GN  NESS,  s.  [from/one**.]  Remoteness; 

want  of  relation  to  something. 
To  FOREIMA'GINE,  c.  u.    [from  fore  and  ima- 
gine.)  To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof.  Cam. 
To  FOREJU'DGE,  v.  «.   [from  fore  and  judge.) 

To judge  beforehand  ;  to  be  prepossessed. 
FOREJU'DGMENT,*  *.   [from  fort  and  judg- 
ment.]  Judgment  formed  beforehand,  apen. 
To  FOREKNOW,  e.  a.   [from  fore  and  know.) 

To  have  prescience  of;  to  foresee.  Raleigh. 
F0REKNOWABLB,  a.    [from/brefcmow.]  Pos- 
sihle  to  be  known  before  it  happens.  More. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE,  s.    [from  fore  and  know- 
ledge.]   Prescience;  knowledge  of  that  which 
has  not  yet  happened.  Milton. 
FORELAND,  s.   [from  fere  and  land.)    A  pro- 
montory; headland;  high  land  jutting  into 
the  sea;  a  cape.  Milton. 
To  F0RELA%  v.  a.  [from  fore  and  lay.)   To  lay 
wait  for;  to  entrap  by  ambush.  Dryden. 
To  FORELIFT.   [from  fore  and  lift.)    To  raise 
aloft  any  anteriour  part.  Spenser. 
FORELOCK,  s.  [from  fore  and  lock.]   The  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head.  Mil. 
FOREMAN,  s.  [from  fore  and  man.)   The  firu 
or  chief  r~ 
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MrfM.]  The 


.1  Ac- 
Rymcr. 


first  matt  of  a  ship  •_. 
FOREME'NTIONED.a.  [from /or*  and 

Mentioned  or  recited  before. 
FOREMOST,  a.  [from/ore.] 
I  First  in  place.  Dryden. 
9  First  in  dignity.  Sidnry. 
FORENA'MRD,  a.    [from/br*  and  noaie.1  No- 
minated before.  Ben  Jon  ton. 
FORENOON,  t.  [from /ore  and  noon.]  The  time 
of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle  point  be- 
tween  the  dawn  and  the  meridian;  the  meri. 
dian.  Arbuthnot 
FORENOT1CE,        [from /ore  and  notice 

count  of  an  event  before  ir  happens. 
FORE'NSICK,  a.  (jbrmii,  Let.}    Belonging  to 
emiris  ofjndicature.  Locke. 
To  FORF.ORIM'IN,  v.  a.  [from  fort  and  ordain.] 
To  predestinate ;  to  predeier mine ;  to  pre- 
ordain. Hooker. 
FOREPART,  •.  [from  fort  and  pert.]   The  ante- 
riour  part.  Raleigh. 
FOREPA'ST,  a.   [from/ore  and  past.]  .  P»it  be- 
fore a  certain  time.  Hammond. 
FOREPOSSE'SSED,  a.  [from  Jot*  and  possets.] 

Pre-occupied  ;  prepossessed  ;  pre- engaged. 
FORERAN  K,        [from /or*  and  ran*  1  First 
rank-,  front.  Shakespeare. 
FORERECITED,   a.    [from  /ore  and  recite.] 
Mentioned  or  enumerated  before.  Shakespeare. 
To  FORERCN,  v.  a.  [from  /ore  and  raa.] 
I  To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something 
following.  Dryden. 
9  To  precede t  to  have  the  it  art  of. 
FORERU'N  N  i  K.  «.  [from/or*rmn.] 
1  A  harbinger;  a  messenger  sent  before  to  give 
p  roach  of  those  that  follow. 

Sttllmgjteet. 
: :  a  sign  foreshowing  any  thing. 

South. 

To  FORES A'Y,  v.  a.    [from  /ore  and  »o..]  To 
predict ;  to  prophesy.  Shakespeare. 
To  FORES  E'E.  p.  a.  [from  fore  and  see.]   To  see 
I;  to  see  what  has  not  yet  happened. 

Taylor. 

To  FORESHA'MB,  ».  a.  [from  fore  and  shame.] 
To  shaaee ;  to  bring  reproach  upon.  Shak. 
FORESHIP,  t.    [from  fore  and  ship.]    The  an- 

teriour  part  of  the  ship. 
7b  FORESHORTEN,    v.  a.     [from  fore  and 
shorten.]   To  shorten  figures  Tor  the  sake  of 
■bowing  those  behind.  DryJen. 
To  FORESHOW,  r.  a.  [from  fore  and  sW.J 
I  To  discover  before  it  happens  j  to  predict }  to 
prognosticate.  Dtnham. 
9  To  represent  bctore  it  comes.  Hooker. 
FORESIGHT,  i 
1  Presciences  prognost.. 

Milton. 

«  Provident  care  of  futurity.  Sprier. 
FORES  I'GHTFUL.  a.  [from  foresight  and  full.] 
Prescient ;  provident.  Sidney. 
7b  FORESl'GN  1FY, ».  a.  [from  fore  and  signify. \ 
To  betoken  beforehand}  to  foreshow  i  to  ty- 
pify. Hooker. 
FORESKIN',*,  [from  fore  and  skin.]   The  pre- 
puce. Covlry. 
FORESKI'RT,  «.    [from  fore  and  skirt.]  The 

pendulous  or  loose  part  of  the  coat  before. 
To  FORESLA'CK,  v.  a.    [from  fore  and  slack.] 
To  neglect  idly.  Spenter . 

Ttt  FORESLOW,  r.  o.  [from/ore  and  $U>w.] 
I  To  delay ;  to  hinder }  to  impede.  Dryden. 
«  To  neglect }  to  omit.  Fletcher. 
To  FORESLOW,  v.  n.  To  be  dilatory ;  to  loiter. 

Shakrtpeare. 
To  FORES  PE'AK,  v.  n.  [from  fore  and  speak.] 
1  To  predict }  to  forcsay.  Camden, 
q  To  forbid.  S'hafcesprare. 
FORESPE'NT,  a. 
I  Wasted }  tired ;  spent.  Shakrrpfart. 
9  Forepassed  ;  past.  Spenter. 
3  Bestowed  before.  SAakrtprorr. 
FOREsPU'RRER,  s.  [from  fort  and  spar.]  One 
that  rides  before. 

T,  i.  [forest,  Fr.] 


[from  for*  and  sight.] 

itlcation }  foreknowledge. 


'iryoVa. 


FOR 

I  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  ground,  with  wood. 

Shakrtpeare. 

9  (In  law).   A  certain  territory  of  woody  gronnd 
and  pasture,  privileged  for  wild  beasts,  and 
fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  rest  in, 
kept  in  the  protection  of  the  king  for  his  plea- 
sure. CouxU. 
To  FOREST A'LL,  r.  a.  [forestallaM,  Sax.] 
1  To  anticipate ;  to  take  up  beforehand, 
fi  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention. 

Milton. 

S  To  seize  or  gain  possession  of  before  another. 

Spenter. 

FOREST A'LLER,  t.  rfrom  forestall  ]   One  that 
anticipates  the  market ;  one  that  purchase*  be- 
fore others  to  raise  the  price. 
FORESTBORN,  o.  [from /ores!  and  bom.] 

in  a  wild. 
FO'RESTER,  t.  [forettitr,  Fr.] 
I  Am  officer  of  the  forest. 
9.  An  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 
FORESWAT,    \a.    [from  fore,  and  treat  from 
FORES  WART.  |    sweat.]  Spent  with  heat.  Sid. 
To  PORETA'STE,  *.  o.  [from  fort  and  loiir.l 
t  To  have  antepaat  of;  tu  have  prescience  of. 
9  Taste  before  another.  Milton. 
FORETASTE,  t.    Anticipation  of.  South. 
To  FORETELL.  ».  o.  [from  fore  and  tell. 
I  To  piedict ;  to  prophesy. 
9  To  foretoken  ;  to  lorcshow. 
To  FORETE'LL,  v.  n.   To  utter  prophesy. 
FORETE'I.LER,  •.  [from  fortUll.j  Predictert 
foreshower.  Boyle. 
To  FORETHPNK.  r.  a.    [from  fore  and  think.] 
To  aniidpatate  in  the  mind;  to  hnyf^prc- 

To  FORETHI'NK,  ».  •.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Smith. 

FORETHOUGHT,  «.  [trasnfortthink.] 
I  Prescience}  anticipation.  L'Estrangt. 
9  Provident  care. 

To  FORETOKEN,  e.  a.  [from  fort  and  token.]  To 

foreshow  ■.  tu  prognosticate  as  a  sign. 
FORETOKEN,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Prevcnient 

sign  t  provnostick.  Sidney. 
FORETOOTH,  ».    [from  fore  and  tooth.)  The 

tooth  in  the  anteriour  part  of  the  mouth  }  tb« 

incisor.  Hay. 
FORErOP,  t.  [from  fore  and  top.]    That  part  of 

a  woman's  headdress  that  is  forward,  or  the 

top  of  a  periwir.  Dryden. 
FOREVOl  CHED.  port,  [from  fore  and  roach.] 

Affirmed  before  ■ 
FOKEWARD,  t. 

van :  the  front. 
To  FORBWA'RN,  v.  o.  [from /or*  and  xtam.] 
I  To  admonish  beforehand.  Lake. 
9  To  inform  previously  of  any  future  event.  Mil. 
S  To  caution  against  any  thing  beforehand.  Mil. 
To  FOREWA'STE,  t>.  «.  [from  fort  and  troste.] 

To  desolate;  to  destroy.  Apetuer. 
To  FOREWI'SH,  v.  u.  [from /ore  and  wis*.]  To 
desire  beforehand.  Knollet. 
FOREVVORN,  port,  [from /ore,  and  worn  from 

war.]   Worn  out ;  wasted  by  time  or  use. 

Sidney. 

FORFEIT,  t.  [forfait,  Fr.] 
t  Something  lo«t  by  the  commission  of  a  crime  ; 

a  fine ;  a  mulct.  IVaUer. 
9  A  person  obnoxious  to  punishment.  Shak. 
To  FORFEIT,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  lose 
by  some  breach  of  condition  ;  to  lose  by  some 
offence.  Danes. 
FORFEIT,  a.    [from  the  verb.]    Liable  to  penal 
seizure ;  alienated  by  a  crime.  Pope. 
FORFEITABLE,  a.   [from  forfeit.]  Possessed 
of  conditions,  by  breach  of  which  any  Uung 
may  br  lost. 
FORFEITURE,  s.  [forfaiture,  Fr.] 
1  The  act  of  forfeiting. 
9  The  thing  forfeited  }  a  mulct ;  fine. 
7b  FORFE'ND,  v.  o.   To  prevent }  to  forbid. 

Han  mer. 

FORGA'VE.  The  preterite  of  forgive. 
I  FORGE,  i.  Uorge.yr.] 
I  l  The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form. 


,  part,  [jrom  jore  ana  rouen.j 
}  formerly  told.  Shakrtpeare. 
[from  fore  and  ward.)  The 
Maccabees. 
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FOR 

9  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or  **k*P*d- 

To  FORGE,  r.  a. 
1  To  form  by  the 

8  To  make  by  any 
3  To  counterfeit ;  to  falsify. 

FORGER...  [from forge.] 
I  One  who  make*  or  forms. 

9  One  who  counterfeits  any  thing. 
FORGERY,  •.  (from  Jbrg-e  ] 

1  The  crime  of  falsification. 

9  Smith's  work  ,  the  act  of  the  forge 
To  FORGET,  v.  a.  preter.  forgot}  pat 
or  forgot.  [  f  orgy  tan,  Sax] 

1  To*  loot  memory  or ;  to  let  go  from  the  remem- 
brance. Jtterbmry. 

9  Not  to  attend  to;  to  neglect.  Itatah. 
FORGETFUL,  a.  [from  forget.) 

I  Not  retaining  the  memory  of. 

9  Causing  oblivion  ;  oblivious.  Dry  dm 

3  Inattentive;  negligent;  neglectful;  carelesa. 


Stephens. 
Mdton. 


FORGETFULLY,*  ad.  [from  forgetful.)    In  a 
forgetful  manner.  Scott. 


FORGETPULNESS,  i.  [from  forgetful.) 
I  Oblivion  j  cessation  to  remember;  loss  of 


uiory. 

s  Negligence;  neglect;  inattention 
FORGETTER.  s.  [from  forget.] 
1  One  thai  forgets. 
9  A  iarele*s  person . 

To  FORGI'VE,  ».  o.  pret.  forgave;  part. 


forgiven.  [forgtfan,  Sax.] 
1  To  pardon  ;  nut  to  punish. 
9  To  pardon  a  crime.  Isaiah. 
3  To  remit :  not  to  enact  a  debt  or  penalty. 
FORGI'VEN,*  pret.  of  forgive.   Pardoned  i  re- 
milted.  Ash. 
FORGI'VENES8,s.  [/orgt/ennisae,  Sax.] 
1  The  act  of  forgiving. 
9  Pardon  of  an  offender.  South. 

3  Pardon  of  an  offence.  Dryden. 

4  Tenderness;  willingness  to  pardon.  Sprat, 
b  Remission  of  a  Ane-or  penalty. 

FORGl'VER,  s.  [from  forgive.)  One  who  pardons. 
FORGOT,  l«.  part.  pas*,  of  forget.  Notre- 
FORGOTTEN,  J  mcmbered.  Prior. 
To  FORHAl'L,  p.  a.    To  harass ;  tear ;  torment. 

FORK.  ».  [fourche.  Fr.] 
1  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end 


into  two  or 


met  used  for  the  point  of  an 


9  It  is 


3  A  point  of  a  fork. 
To  FORK,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  shoot  into 

blades,  as  corn,  does  out  of  the  ground. 
FORKED,  a.  (from  fork.)    Opening  into  two  or 
mote  parts.  Shakespeare. 
FORK  ED LY,  ad.   [from  forked.)    In  a  forked 

FORKEDNESS,  $.   [from  forked.)   The  quality 

of  opening  into  two  parts. 
FORKHEAD,  *.    [from  fork  and  * ead.]  Point 
of  an  arrow.  Spenser. 
FORKY.  a.    [from /or*.]    Forked  j  furcated  ; 

opening  into  two  parts. 
FORLOKE,  a.    Deserted ;  forsaken. 
FORLORN,  a. 
1  Deserted j    destitute ;    forsaken  j    wretched  , 
helpless.  Knoiles. 
9  Lost ;  desperate.  Spenser. 


Pope'. 
Fairjax. 


3  Small ;  despicable. 
FORLO'RN,  i. 


1  A  lost,  solitary,  forsaken  man.  Shaktsptare . 
9  Forlorn  Hope.   The  soldiers  who  are  sent  first 


to  the  attack,  and  are  therefore  doomed  t 
rish. 

FORLO'RN NKSS,  I.    Misery  ;  solitude. 


a. 


o  pe- 
Drydcn. 

[from 'for  and  Ue.)    To  lie 


To  FORLI'E, 

across. 
FORM,  s.  [forum,  Lai.] 
I  The  external  appearance  of  any  thing  ;  repre- 

Grew. 

ticular  shape.  Dry. 


•entation ;  shape. 
8  Being,  as  modified  by  a 
3  Particular  model  or  root 


FOR 

4  Beauty ;  elegance  of  appearance.  Isaiah, 
i  Regularity  ;  method  ;  order.  Shakespeare. 

6  External  appearance  without  the  essentia!  qua- 
lities |  cmpt)  show.  "  Swift. 

7  Ceremony ;  external  rites.  Clarendon. 

8  Stated  method;  established  practice »  ritual 
and  prescribed  mode. 

0  A  long  seat. 


10  A  class;  a  rank  of 

11  The  seat  or  bed 
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of  a  hare.  Prior. 
tial,  s perineal  modification 


is  the 

of  the  matter,  so  aa  to  give  it  such  a  peculiar 
manner  of  exigence 


Fr.] 


Hwker. 


Shakespeare. 

Collier. 
Hooker. 


To  FORM,  v.  a.  [Torino,  Lat.] 
1  To  make  out  of  material*.  Pope. 

8  To  model  to  a  particular  shape.  hfiltua. 

3  To  modify;  to  scheme;  to  plan.  Dryden. 

4  To  arrange  \  to  combine  in  a  particular  man- 
ner i  as,  he  formed  his  troops. 

6  To  adjust;  to  settle.  Decay  of  Piety. 

0  To  contrive;  to  join.  Rmte. 

7  To  model  bv  education  or  institution.  Dryden. 
FO'RMAU  a.  [Jormel,  Fr.  formalu,  Lat.] 

1  Ceremonious ;  solemn  ,  precise ;  exact  to  af- 
fectation. 

9  Not  sudden ; 

3  Regular;  me 

4  External ;  having  the  appearance  but  not  the 
essence.  Dryden. 

5  Depending  upon  establishment  or  custom :  as, 
he  did  the  formal  exercises. 

6  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing  what 
it  is.  Holder. 

7  Retaining  ita  power  and  esiential  c haracter- 
istick.  Skakespeare. 

FORMALIST,  s.  [/ormalute.  Ft.]    One  who 

Kefers  appearance  to  reality.  Soutk. 
MA'LITY.  s.  r/orawtlit*-,  Fr.] 
I  Ceremony;  established  mode  of  behaviour.  At. 
9  Solemn  order,  habit,  or  dress.  Stnft. 

3  The  quality  by  which  any  thing  is  what  it  is. 

SullxngAeet 

To  FORMALIZE,  v.  a.  [formoiix 

l  To  model  .  to  modify. 

8  To  affect  formality. 
FORMALLY,  ad.  [from  formal.) 

I  According  to  established  rules. 
8  Ceremoniously  ;  stiffly;  precisely 
Sin  open  appearance. 

4  Essentially  ;  characteristically. 
FORMATION,  s.  [formation.  Fr  ] 

I  The  act  of  forming  or  generating. 

8  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 
FORMATIVE,  a.  [formo,  Latin.]    Having  the 

power  of  giving  form  ;  plastick.  Benlley. 
FORMER,  s.   [from  form.)     Hje  that  forms; 

mnker;  contriver;  planner.  Hay. 
FORMER,  a.  [forma,  Sax.] 
1  Before  another  in  time.  Skakespeare. 

9  Mentioned  before  another.  Pope. 
3  Past :  as,  this  was  the  custom  in  former  times. 

FORMERLY,  ad.  [from  former.)  In  t .met  past. 

V.  Addiscm. 

FORMIDABLE,  a.    [formidabilu,  Lat.]  Terri- 
ble j  dreadful:  tremendous;  tcrnfick. 

FORM  I  DA  BLEN  ESS.  «.  [from  formidable.) 
I  The  quality  of  exciting  terrour  or  dread. 
9  The  thing  causing  dread.  Decay  of  Piety. 

FORMIDABLY,  od.    [from  formidable  .]     In  a 
terrible  manner.  Dryden. 

FORMLESS,  a.  [from  form.)    Shapeless;  want- 
ing regularity  of  form.  Shakespeare. 

FORMULARY,  i.  Qormulaire,  Fr.]  A  book  coo- 
taining  stated  and  prescribed  models. 

F0'RMULA.*1  f.    [formule,  Fr.  formula,  Lat.] 

FOR  ML' LB.  \     A  set  or  prescribed  model. 

To  FORNICATE,  v.  n.    [fornix,  1*1.)   To  com- 
mit lewdness.  Brow. 

FORNICATION,  s.  f>rwarion,  Fr.] 
I  Concubinage,  or  commerce  with  an  unmarried 
woman.  Graunt. 
9  In  scripture,  sometimes  Idolatry.  Etekiel. 

FORNICATOR,  s.    [/oratcolear,  Fr.]    One  that 
hu»  commerce  with  unmarried  women.  Tos" 

FORNICATRESS,  s.     A  woman  who  wit! 
marriage  cohabits  wi(b  a  man. 
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To  FOaSA'KB.  »•  a.  pret.  forsook ;  part.  pass. 
forsook  or  jor  taken,  [rersatken,  Dutch.] 
1  To  leave  in  resentment,  or  dislike.  < 
ft  To  leave ;  to  go  away  fr< 
5  To  desert  \  to  fail. 

FORSA'KER,  ».    [fro*/orsulr*.]  Deserter} 

that  forsakes. 
FORSOOTH,  ad.  [/or  tot  he.  Sax.] 
l  In  truth  ;  certainly;  very  well, 
ft  A  word  of  honour  in  address  to  women. 
To  FORSWE'AR,  ».  a.  preter.  forneore; 
formvorn.  [/orswtfrian,  Sax.J 
lTo  renounce  upon  oath.  Shaketpeart 
ft  To  deny  upon  oath.  Shaketpeart 
3  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  as,  to  forswear 
himself  i  to  be  perjured ;  to  swear  falsely.  Smith. 
7s  FORSWE'AR,  v.  a.    To  awear  falsely  ;  to 


.]   One  who 


•.  [/ori,  Fr.]  A 

FORTED,  a.  [from/ori.]   Furnished  or  < 

by  foils.  i 
FORTH,  ad.   [/orlk,  SaJt.  whence 
Arises!.] 

1  Forward  •,  onward  in  time.  Spenser. 
ft  Forward  in  place  or  order.  Whxtgift. 

3  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors.  Skaketpeart. 

4  Out  away  j  beyood  the  boundary  of  any  place. 

»  Out  into  publick  view.  WalUr. 
t  Thoroogh/y;  from  beginning  to  end. 

I  On  to  the  end.  Memoir  in 

FORTH,  prep.   Out  of. 
FORTHCOMING,  a.  [from  Jortk  and  comiaf.] 

Ready  io  appear;  not  absconding.  Shaketp. 
FORTH I'SnUING,  a.     Utom  forth  and  issae.] 

Coming  out ;  coming  forward  from  a  covert. 
FORTH  RI'GHT.  ad.     [from  forth  and  right.] 

Straight  forward  ;  without  flexions.  Dryden, 
FORTHWITH,  ad.  [from /orik  and  s*UA.]  Im- 

mediately;  without  delay ;  at  once;  straight. 

Doves. 

i     K  is     i  t4.  [fr»m^ar^^Thefot,.-, 


ICATION,  «.  [/orivieelioa,  Fr.] 
1  The  science  af  military  architecture, 
ft  A  plas.e  built  for  strength. 
FORTIFIER,  s.  [frnm/or-rtfy."! 
I  One  who  erects  works  of  defence. 
4  One  who  supports  or  secures. 
To  FORTIFY,  ».  o.  [forttjer,  Fr.] 
I  To  strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls  or 
works.  Shakespeare. 
ft  To  confirm ;  to  encourage.  Sidney. 
3  To  fix }  to  establish  in  resolution.  Locke. 
FORTILAGE,  s.  [from /art.]    A  little  fort. 
FCRTIN,  t.  [Fr.l    A  little  fort.  Shakespeare. 
FORTITUDE,  s.  [Jortitmdo,  Lai.] 
1  Courage;  bravery, 
f  strength  ,  force  :  not  in  use  in  this 


FORTLET,  ».  [from /ort.]    A  little  fort. 
FORTNIGHT,  s.     (contracted  from  fourteen 
srisjJUs,  fevmretone  night,  Sax.]   The  space  of 
two  weeks.  Bacon. 
FORTRESS,  s.  {Jorterotse,  Fr.]    A  strong  hold ; 

a  fortified  place.  .Locke 
FORTUITOUS,  a.    [forfait,  Fr.  fortnttut,  Lai.] 
Accidental:  casual.  Ray. 
FORTUMTOUSLY,  ad.  [from /ortatrow.]  Acct- 
denUllv;  casually;  by  chance.  Rogers. 
FORTU'ITOUSNESiL  s.  [from for tat tons.]  Ac 


ndent:  chance;  hit. 
FORTUN  ATE,  a.  [/or 


Latin.]  Lucky; 

Dry  lm 
]  Jlap. 


Hap- 
Sidney. 


FOS 

ft  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls 


s  The  gooa  or  ill  tnai  betaits  man.  BentUj. 

3  The  chance  of  life ;  means  of  living.      Sunfi . 

4  Event ;  success  good  or  bad.  Temple. 


Shakespeare. 

Ohray. 
Covley. 
.]  Tobe- 
ualty 


sfu(/ 

FORTUN  ATELY,  ad.  [from  /ortawflie.] 

pily  .  successfully. 
FO  RTU  N  ATEN  ESS,  s.  [from 
pines* ;  cood  luck;  success. 
FORTUNE,  s.  [fortnna,  Lat.] 
J  Tbw  power  supposed  to  distribute  the  lota  of 
life  according  to  her  own  " 
Ml 


6  The  rxirJoTMif  a  man  or  woman. 

7  Futurity  ;  future  events. 
Tb  FORTUNE,  v.  a.  [from  the  n 

fal ;  to  fall  out ;  to  happen  jto 
to  pas*. 

FORTUNED,  a.   Supplied  by  fortune.  Via*. 
FORTU  N  EHOOK,  a    from  fortune  arid  book.]  A 
book  contulied  to  know  fortune.        Crashaiz . 
FORTUNEHUN TER,  s.  [from  fortune  and  kaet.) 
A  man  whose  employment  is  to  enquire  after 
women  with  great  portions,  to  enrich  himself 
by  marrying  them.  Spectator. 
To  FORTU  N  ETELL,  e.  a.  [from  fortune  and  tefi.] 
I  To  pretend  to  the  power  of  revealing  futurity. 

Walton. 

ft  To  reveal  futurity.  CJaoMtaad. 
FORTUNETELLER,  •.  [from /or Jan* and  teller.] 
One  who  cheats  people  by  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Duppa. 
FORTUNETRLLINQ,*  $.  The  practice  of  tell- 

ingforiunea.  shake* 
FORTY,  a.  {Jeowertig,  Sax.]    Four  times 

•ubl 


FWRUM,  s.  [Lat.]    Any  publick  place. 
To  PORWA'NDER,  ».  a.  [from /or  and  wander.] 
To  wander  wildly.  Spenser. 
FORWARD,  lad.   [/onreurd,  Sax.]  Towards  a 
FORWARDS, J     part  or  place  before ;  onward ; 

progressively ;  straight  before. 
FORWARD,  u.  [from  the  adverb.] 
I  Warm  ;  earnest. 
9  Ardent;  eager;  hot;  violent.  Prior. 

3  Ready  ;  confident ;  presumptuous.  Dryden. 

4  Not  reserved }  not  overroodest.  SAaAespeare. 

5  Premature  ;  early  ripe.  Shakespeare. 

6  Quick ;  ready  ;  hasty.  Locke. 

7  Antecedent;  a  men  our  j  opposed  to  poitenoar. 

Shakespeare. 

8  Not  behindhand ;  not  Inferiour.  Shakespeare. 
To  FORWARD,  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.] 

I  To  hasten  .  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate. 

9  To  patronise  ,  to  advance. 
FORWARDER,  s.    [from  /orward.]     He  who 

promotes  any  thing. 
FOHW ARDLY,  od.  [from  the  adjective.]  Eager- 
ly ;  hastily. 
FORWARDNESS,  s.  [from /orward.] 
I  Eagerness ;  ardour  ;  readiness  to  act. 
4  Quickncia  ;  readiness.  Wotton. 

3  Ear  lines. ;  early  ripeness. 

4  Confidence ;  assurance  ;  want  of  modesty. 

fosse!  !  *'  Ut,l   A  ditch }  *  mo*t' 

FOSSE  WAY,  1  «.  [from  fotte  and  xeam.]  One  of 
FOSSROAD,*  j    the  great  Roman  roads  through 

England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on  each 

side. 

FOSSIL,  la.  [fossilit,  Lat.]  That  is  dug  out 
FOSSlLE,*)  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 
FOSSIL,  [i.  Many  bodies,  because  we  dis- 
FOSSILE.*  J  cover  them  by  diggiug  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  fossils.  Locke. 
To  FOSTER,  a.  «.  [fostrian.  Sax.] 

l  To  nurse ;  to  feed;  to  support.  Cleuxeland. 

%  To  pamper ;  to  encourage.  .Sidney. 

5  To  cherish  t  to  forward.  Thomson. 
FOSTERAGE,  s.   [from  /osier.]   The  office  of 

nursing.  .  Raleteh. 

FOSTERBROTHER,  s.   [fatter  brother,  Saxon.] 

One  bred  at  the  same  pap. 
FOSTERCHI'LD,  s.  [/oiler  cild.  Sax.]  A  child 
nursed  by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by 
a  man  not  the  father.  Daetes. 
FOSTERDA'M,  s.  [from  foster  and  dam.]  A 
nurse;  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a 
mother.  m  Dryden. 

FOSTEREA'RTH,  t.   [from  fatter  and  sunk.] 
Earth  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished,  though 
it  did  not  grow  at  Ant  in  it.  Pkilips. 
FOSTERER,  s.    [from  /aster.]    A  nurse ;  one 

who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 
FOSTERFA'THER.  fs.  [/osier  fader.  Sum.]  One 
food  in  the  place  of  the  father. 
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FOSTER  MOTHER,  <.  [from  Jotter  and  mother.] 
A  nunc. 

FOSTERSO'N.  ».  [from  /otter  and  One 
fed  and  educated,  though  not  the  ton  by 
nature. 

FOTHER,*  s.  [from  the  Saxon.]  Any  kind  of 
dry  food  for  cattle ;  a  load  ;  a  ton-weight.  Aik. 

To  FOTHER,*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  feed 
cattle  with  dry  meat. 

FOUGA'DE,  t.  [Fr.]  In  the  art  of  war,  a  tort 
of  little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  dug 
under  tome  work  or  fortiAcation.  Dictionary. 

FOUGHT.  The  preterite  and  participle  of  M**' 

FOLOHTEN.   The  passive  participle  of  fit  At. 

FOUL.  a.    fJW.  Sax.] 

I  Not  clean  ;  Althy  ;  dirty  .  miry.  Ttlhtum. 
9.  Impure;  polluted;  full  of  Attn.  Tilhtton. 

3  Wicked  ;  detestable ;  abominable.  IHyden. 

4  Not  lawful.  Shaketpeare. 
*  Hateful ,  ugly  ;  loathsome.  Bacon. 

6  Disgraceful ;  shameful.  Milton. 

7  Coarse  ;  grow.  Ptlton. 
a  Full  of  gross  humour* ;  wanting  purgation  or 

mundifkation.  Shaktspeare. 
o  Not  bright ;  not  aerene.  Dryden. 
10  With  rough  forcej  with  unseasonable  vio- 


Wilkin: 
Bacon. 
Ben  Jouton. 
Dryden. 
Ifammtmd. 


II  (Among  teamen.)  Entangled  j  a*,  a  rope  la/atj 
of  the  anchor. 

To  FOUL,  e.  a.  [/nlan.  Sax.]  To  daub ;  to  he- 
rn ire  ;  to  make  filthy.  Evelyn. 

FOULPA'CED.  a.  [/out  and  faced.  ]  Having  an 
ugly  or  hateful  vuage.  Shakespeare. 

FOULLY,  ad.  [from  foul.]  Filthily ;  nastily ; 
odiously.  .  Hayvard. 

FOULMOUTHED,  a.    [from  foul  and  mouth.) 
Scurrilous  :  habituated  to  the  use  of  o| 
brious  terms  and  epithets. 

FOULNESS,  t.    [from  foul.] 
I  The  quality  of  being  foul} 

*  Pollution;  impurity. 

3  Hatefulnettf  atrocioosneu. 

4  Ugllneaa ;  deformity. 

5  Dishonesty  j  want  of  candour. 
FOUL-SP0IvEN,«e.  [from /oat  and  tpeak.)  Scur- 
rilous in  speech.  Shaketpeare. 

FOUND.   The  pret.  and  part.  past,  of  find. 
To  FOUND,  r.  a.    [/undo,  /undart,  Lat .] 
1  To  lay  the  basis  of  any  building.  Ptalnu. 

8  To  build  ;  to  raise.  Dories. 

9  To  establish;  to  erect.  Milton. 
4  To  give  birth  or  original  to  .  as,  he  founded  an 

art. 

3  To  raise  upon  at  on  a  principle  or  maxim. 

6  To  fix  firm.  Shaketpeare. 
To  FOUND,  v.  a.  [fundo,  fundere,  Lat.]  To  form 

by  melting  and  pouring  into  moulds  ;  to  cast. 
FOUNDATION,  s.    [./War,™,  Pr.1 
l  The  basis  or  lower  parts  of  an  edifice. 

*  The  act  of  fixing  the  basis.  Tickell. 

3  The  principles  or  grounds  on  which  any  notion 
it  ratted.  Ttllotton. 

4  Original ;  rite.  Hooker. 
I  A  revenue  tettled  and  established  for  any  pur- 

pose,  particularly  charity.  Sv\ft. 

6  Establishment;  settlement. 
FOUNDER,*,  [from/bwd.] 

1  A  builder;  one  who  raises  an  edifice.  Dryden. 

9  One  who  ettablithes  a  revenue  for  any  pur- 
pose .  Bent  ley . 

3  One  from  whom  any  thing  hat  itt  original  or 
beginning.  Rotcommon. 

4  A  caster;  one  who  forms  figure*  by  casting 
melted  matter  into  moulds.  Grew. 

Tb  FOUNDER,  v.  a.  [fondrr,  Fr.1  To  cause 
such  a  soreness  and  tenderness  in  a  horseft 
foot,  that  he  it  unable  to  set  It  to  the  ground. 

To  FOUN  DER,  e.  n.  Dortet. 

1  To  sink  to  the  bottom.  Raleigh. 

4  1o  fail  j  to  miscarry.  Shaketpeare. 
FOUNDERY,  )  *.  A  place  where  figures  are 
FOUNDRY.*  j     formed  of  melted  metal ;  a 

casting-house. 
FOUNDLING,  i.  [from /<*»*,  or  find.)  A  child 


FRA 

exposed  to  chance  ,  a  child  found  without  any 
parent  or  owner. 
FOUNDRESS, ».  [Uoto/onmder.) 
I  A  woman  that  fu 
begins  any  thing. 
9  A  woman  tl 
revenue*. 

FOU  NTA I N,  }  '*  Lat.  foulaxne,  Fr.] 

l  A  well :  e  sprint. 

«  A  small  basin  of  springing  water.  Additon. 

3  A  jet ;  a  spout  of  water.  Bacon. 

4  The  head  or  first  spring  of  a  river.  Dryden. 
b  Original ;  first  pi  inciple  ;  first  o»u»e.  Sprat. 

FOUNT.*  «.  (With  printer*.)  A  complete  set  of 
letter*;  a  tet  of  ty pet.  Atk. 
FOUNTAIN  LESS,  a.    [from  fountain.)  Having 
no  fountain.  Milton. 
FCUNTFUL.O.    [from  fount  and  full.)    Foil  of 
springs.  C&apavesi. 
To  FOUPE,  v.  a.   To  drive  with  sudden  impetu- 
osity :  obsolete.  Camden. 
FOUR,*,    [fecwrr,  Rax]    Twice  two. 
FOUR  BE,  s.    [French.]    A  cheat;  a  tricking 
fellow.  Denham. 
FOURFOLD,  a.    [from  four  and  fold.)  Four 
timet  told.  Samuel. 

.]  Quad- 
Dryden. 
•3 

Saudyi. 


FOUR  FOOTED,  a 
ruped. 

FOURSCORE,  a.    [from  four 
I  Four  times  twenty;  eight] 


j\  eigbty. 

ft  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  veers 
FOURSQUA'RE,  e.    [from  four  end  tquare.) 

Quadrangular*  Raleifh. 
FODRTE'EN,  e.    [ftovertyn,  Sex.]    Four  and 

ten ;  twice  seven. 
FOURTEENTH,  a.    [from  four  teen.)   The  or- 
dinal of  fourteen  ;  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 
FOURTH,  u.  (from /oar.]   The  ordinal  of  four  % 

the  first  efter  the  third. 
FOURTHLY,  ad.  [(row  fourth.]  In  the  fourth 
place.  Hocon. 
FOURWHE'ELED,  a.  [from  four  end  wheel.] 
Running  upon  twice  two  wheel*.  Pope. 
FOUTRA,  s.  [/outre,  Fr.]  AAg;a*eoiT.  Sk. 
FOWL,  s.   [.r"xri,  juhl,  Sex.]    A  winged  eni. 

mal  i  a  bird.  Bacon. 
To  FOWL,  r.  «.  To  kill  bird*  for  food  or  gene. 
FOWLER,  *.  [from  fowl.)  A  sportsman  who 
pursues  birds.  Philip*. 
FOWLINGPIECE,  t.  [from  fowl  end  piece.)  A 
gun  for  shooting  bird*.  Awtieter. 
FOX,  «.    [/ax,  Sex.] 

1  A  wild  animel  of  the  canine  kind,  remarkable 
for  hi*  cunning,  living  in  holes,  and  preying 
upon  fowl*  or  small  animel*.  Shakespeare. 
ft  A  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 

FOXCASE.  s.  [from  fax  end  case.]  A  fox't  akin. 

FO'XCHASE,*.  [from/or  and  dseee.]  The  pur- 
suit of  the  fox  with  hounds.  Pope. 

FOXEVIL,  *.  [from  /ox  and  evil  J  A  kind  of 
disease  in  which  the  hair  sheds. 

FOX  FISH,*.   A  kind  of  fish, 

FOXGLOVE,  s.   A  plant.  Miller. 

FOX-HOUND,*  s.  [from  /ox  and  hound.)  A 
dog  for  a  fox-chase.  Shen%tone. 

FOXHUNTER,  *.  [from  /ox  and  hunter.)  A 
man  whose  chief  ambition  i*  to  show  hi*  bra- 
very  in  hunting  foxc*.  Spectator. 

FOX-HUNTING,*  *.  The  diversion  of  hunting 
foxes.  Some  r  i 

FOXSHIP,  t.  [fromjb*.]  The  character  or  qua. 
lines  of  efox;  cunning.  Shaketpeare. 

FOXTRAP, «.  [from  fox  end  trap.]  A  gin  or 
snare  to  catch  foxes.  Tatler. 

FOY.  *.    [/«,  Fr.]    Faith;  allegiance.  Speneer. 

To  FRACT,  v.  a.  [/recta*,  Let.]  To  break }  to 
violate  ;  to  infringe.  Shakespeare. 

PRA'CTION,  t.    [fraction,  Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  breaking  ;  the  elate  of  belr 
ken. 

ft  A  broken  pert  of  en  integral. 

FRA'CTIONAL,  a.  [from /ruction.]  Belonging 
to  a  broken  number,  Cocker. 

FRA'CTIOUS,*  a.  [from  /Taction.)  Quarrel- 
some ;  peevish.  Ash. 
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FRA'CTIOUSLY,*  ad.  [from  fractions.]  Peevish- 
ly ;  with  a  disposition  10  quarrel.  Atk. 
FRA'CTURE,  s.    [fractnra,  Lat.] 

1  Breach  ;  separation  of  con  linunus  parts. 

2  The  separation  of  the  continuity  or  a  bone  in 
living  bodies.  Herbert. 

To  FRA'CTURE,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tobremk 
a  bone.  tVitcman. 
FRA'GILE,  a.    TJratilit,  Lat.] 

]  Brittle  ;  easily  snapped  or  broken.  Denham. 

9  Weak  ;  uncertain  ;  easily  destroyed. 

I  Bnttleness  ;  easiness  to  be  broken, 
i  Weakness;  uncertainty.  AViIIm. 
S  Frailty  ;  liableness  to  fault.  H'vtum. 
FRA'GMENT,  s.    [fragmenturn,  Lat.]    A  part 
broken  from  the  whole;  an  imperfect  tne<e. 

Norton. 

FRAGMENTARY,  a.  [dom  fragment.]  Com- 
posed of  fragments.  Dunne. 

FR.4'<>OR,  s.  [Latin.]  A  noise;  screak;  a 
crash.  Sandys. 

FRA  GRANCE,  I  4.    ifragranlia,  Lat.]  Sweet- 

FRA'GRANCY.  I  ness  of  smell ;  pleasing  scent ; 
grateful  odour.  Garth. 

FKA'GRANT,  a.  {fragrans,  Lat.]  Odorous; 
sweet  of  smell.  Prwr. 

FRA'GRANTLY.  ad.  [from  fragrant.)  W.th 
sweet  scent.  Mortimer. 

FRAIL, 

1  A  basket  made  of  rushes.  , 
•  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets. 
'RAIL,  a.    [/rajrilM,  Lat.] 
tWeak;  easily  decaying ;  subject  to  casualties. 

Rogers. 

8 Weak  of  resolution;  liable  to  errour  or  sc. 

duction.  Taylor. 
FRAI'LNESS,  i.    [from/rail.]   Weakness;  in- 
stability. Atoms. 
FRAl'LTY,       [from  frail.} 
1  Weakness  of  resolution;  instability  of  mind 

8  Fault 


Dry  den. 
with  bacon  in  it. 


;  sin  of  infir- 
mity. Dryden 
FRdrSCHEUR,  s.  [Fr.]   Freshness ;  coolness 

}  RAISE,  s.  [Fr.]  A i 
T<i  FRAME,  r,  a. 

1  To  form  or  fabricate  by  orderly  construction 
and  union  of  various  parts.  Spenser. 

«  To  It  one  to  another.  Abbot. 

3  To  make;  to  compose.  Shakespeare. 

4 To  regulate;  to  adjust.  rUlolson. 

5  To  form  to  any  rule  or 

6  To  contrive  ;  to  plan. 

7  To  settle  :  to  scheme  out. 

8  To  invent  ;  to  fabricate. 
FRAME,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  fa  brick  ;  any  thing  constructed  of  various 
parts  or  members.  Dryden. 

(Any  thing  made  so  as  to  enclose  or  admit 
something  else.  AYvion. 

9  Order;  regularity;  adjusted  scries  or  dispo- 


Swift. 
Clarendon. 


sit  ion. 
♦  Scheme ;  order. 
»  Contrivance ;  projection. 

6  Mechanical  eonstruction. 

7  Shape  ;  form  ;  proportion. 
FRA' M ER,  f.    [from  frame;  /remmss,  Sax.] 

Maker:  former;  contriver;  schemer. 
FRA'  MI  KG.*  s.   (from  the  verb.]  The  act  of 
forming ;  the  thing  formed  Ash. 
FRA' M  FOLD,  a.    Peevish ;  boisterous ;  rugged  ; 

cross-grained.  Hack  ft. 

FRA'NCH  ISB,  «.   [franchise,  Fr.] 
i  Exemption  from  any  onerous  duty. 
9  Privilege  ;  immunity  ;  right  granted.  Dryden. 
J  District  ;  extent  of  jurisdiction.  Spenser. 
To  PRA'NCHISE,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
enfranchise;  to  make  free.  SAakespeare. 
FRA'NGIBLE,  a.  [frango,  Lat.]   Fragile,  brit- 
tie  i  easily  broken.  Boyle. 
FRA'NION,  «.  A  paramour ;  a  boon  companion. 

FRANK,  a.   L/raxe,  Fr.] 


FRE 

I  Liberal ;  generous .  not  niggardly. 

8  Open  ;  ingenuous ;  sincere  ;  not  reserved. 

3  Without  conditions  ,  without  payment. 

4  Not  restrained  ;  licentious.  Spenser. 
FRANK,  t.    (from  the  adj.] 

I  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in  ;  a  sty.  Shakespeare. 
3  A  fetter  which  pays  no  p 
3  A  French  coin  ;  a  livre. 
To  FRAN  K,  *.  a.   [from  the 
1  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty 
8  To  feed  high  ;  to  fat ;  to  era 
3  To  exempt  letters  from  postage.  Swtft. 
FRA'NK INCENSE,  $.  {from  frank  and  mrei.se.] 
Frankincense  is  a  dry  resinous  substance  in 
pieces  or  drops,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  co- 
lour; a  strong  smell,  hut  not  disagreeable, 
and  a  bitter,  acid,  and  resinous  taste.  It  is  very 
inflammable.  Brrrttcood. 
FRA'NKLIN,  $.    [from  frank.]   A  steward;* 

bailiff  of  land. 
FRA'NKLY,  od.    [from /rank.] 
1  Liberally  ;  freely ;  kindly ;  readily. 
8  Without  constraint;  without  reserve. 
FRA'NKNESS,  «.    [from  .frank.] 
l  Plainness  of  speech;  openness; 
ness. 

8  Liberality  ,  boonteousness. 
j  rrre'iom  irom  reserve. 

FRANKPLE'DGE,  s.    [  franriplegium,  Lnl.]  A 
pledge  or  surety  for  freemen.  Cotcell. 

FR  V  STICK,  a.  [^ptv^W] 
l  Mad;  deprived  of  understanding  by  violent 
madness.  Spenser. 
9.  Transported  by  violence  of  passion;  outra- 
geous ;  turbulent.  Addison. 

FRA'NTICKLY,  ad.   [from/rextie*.]  Madly; 
outrageously.  Shakespeare. 

FRA'NTICKNESS.  i.    [from  frantick.]  Mad- 
ness;  fury  of  passion;  distraction. 

FRATE'RNAL,  a.    [fratemel,  Fr.]  Brotherly; 
pertaining  to  brothers  ;  becoming  brothers. 


FRATE'RNALLY,  ad.    [from  fraternal.}    In  a 

brotherly  manner. 
FRATERN A'LITV,*  L     r  -  -      -.  Vr  , 
FKATE'RNITY,       )**   l/"1""""'  "-J 
I  The  sute  or  quality  of  a  brother. 
8  Body  of  men  united ;  corporation  ;  society. 

V  Estrange. 
3  Men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 
FRATRICIDE,  s.  [Jfrafricide,  Fr  ]  The  murder 

of  a  brother. 
FRAUD,  s.  \JrauM,  Lat.]   Deceit;  cheat:  trick; 

artifice.  Dryden. 
FRa'UDFUL,  a.  [from  fraud  m&fnll.]  ,  Treach- 
erous; artful;  trickish.  Skakespear*. 
FHA'UDFULLY,  ad.    [from  fraudfaL]  Deceit- 

fully;  artfully;  subtly. 
FRA' UDULENCE,  \i.    [fraudnlentia,  Lat.]  De 
FRA'UDULENCY,]  ceit fulness  ;  trick.shness ; 

prone nets  to  artifice. 
FRA'UDULENT,  a.    [/raisdalexx,  Fr. ;  fraudu- 
lent**, Lai.] 
1  Full  of  artifice;  trickish;  subtle;  deceitful. 

Milton. 

8  Performed  by  artifice  ;  deceitful  ;  treacherous. 

Milton. 

FRAUDULENTLY,  ad.  [from /rawta/enl.)  By 
fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice;  deceitfully, 
treacherously.  Taylor. 
FRAUGHT,  part.  past,  [from  fraigkt, 
ten  freight.] 
I  Laden  ;  charged. 
8  Filled  i  stored  ;  thronged.  Spenser. 
FRAUGHT,  t.   A  freight ;  a  cargo:  obsolete. 

Dryden. 

To  FRAUGHT,  v.  a.  To  load ;  to  crowd :  obsolete. 
FRA'UGHTAGE,  a.   [from  frnught.]  Lading; 

cargo:  obsolete.  Skakespeare. 
FRAY,  «.    [ejrayer,  te  Iright,  Fr.] 

I  A  broil ;  x  battle ;  a  fight. 

8  A  duel:  a  combat. 
To  FRAY,  v.  a.    [e/rayer,  Fr.] 

1  To  fright ;  to  terrify. 

«  [From  frauer,  Fr.l   To  rub. 
FREAK,  f.  If  race,  Sax.] 
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l  A  sudden  and  causeless  change  of  place. 
9  A  sudden  !.:,•.>•>  ,  a  humour;  a  whim;  a  ca- 
pricious prank.  Spectator. 
To  FREAK,  r.  a.   To  variegaie.  Thunston. 
FRE'AKISH,  a.  [trom  freak.]    Capricious ;  hu- 
mnuriomc.  L'  Estrange. 

FRE'AKISH  LY,  ad.    [from  freakitk.]  Caprici- 

outly  ,  humnursomely . 
FRE'AKISHNESS,  s.    [from  freakish]  Capa- 
ciousness; hi.moursomenes* ;  whimsicalneas. 
To  I  REAM,  t.  n.    [fresno,  Lat.]     To  growl  or 
Brunt  aa  a  boar.  liailey. 
FRE'CKLE,  i.    fjtscA,  a  spot,  Germ.] 
1  A  spot  raited  in  the  skin  by  the  tun.  Dryden. 
9  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Etelyn. 
FRETKLED,  a.    [froin/rcrt/e.]    Spotted  ;  ma- 
culated. Drayton. 
FRE'CKLY,  a.  [from  freckle.]   Full  of  freckles. 
FRED.   The  same  with  peace.   So  Fredenck  is 
powerful  «r  Health*  in  peace.  Giteo*. 
FREE.  a.    [freak,  Saxon.] 
1  At  liberty  •,  not  enslaved.  Prior. 
9  Unrotnpelled  ;  unrestrained.  Scuta. 

3  Not  boumi  by  fate  ,  not  nccesiiated.  Milton. 

4  Permitted -,  allow  ed.  Shakespeare. 

5  Lice ntiou.;  unrestrained.  Temple. 

6  Open  ;  ingenuous.  Ottcay. 

7  Acquainted;  conversing  without  reserve. 

8  Liberal  ,  not  parsimonious.  Pope. 

9  Frank  ;  not  gained  by  importunity;  not  pur- 
chased. Bacon. 

10  Clear  from  distress.  Shakespeare. 

11  Guiltiest  ^  innocent.  Shakespeare. 
li  Exempt;  clear.  Dcnham. 

13  Invested  with  franchises;  possessing  anything 
without  vattalage.  Dryden 

14  Without  cxpence  :  as,  ufree  school. 
To  FREE,  r.  a. 

I  To  sei  at  liberty  ;  to  rescue  from  slavery ;  to 
manumit;  to  loose.  Pope. 
a  To  rid  from  ;  to  clear  from  a»y  thing  ill. 

Clarendon. 

3  To  clear  from  impediments  or  obstructions 

4  To  banish ;  to  send  away ;  to  rid.  Sh 

5  To  exempt.  Romans. 
FREEBOOTER,  i.    [from  free  and  6«oiy  ]  A 

p'bber;  »  plunderer.  Clarendon. 
FRF.F.BOOTING,  s.  Robbery;  plunder.  Spots. 
FRE'EBORN.  a.  Inheriting  liberty.  Dryden. 
FREECH  A'FEL,  s.  A  cliaoel  of  the  king',  foun. 

datum,  and  by  him  exempted  from  the  juris. 

diction  of  the  ordinary.    The  king  may  also 

lire n«e  a  subject  to  found  such  a  chapel.  Cow. 
FRE'ECOST,  a.   Without  cxpence ;  free  from 

charges. 

FRE'F.DM  AN,  s.   A  slave  manumitted. 
FRE'EDOM.t.    [from  free.] 
1  Liberty  •  exemption  from  servitude;  inde- 

Kndence.  Dryden. 
ivileges;  franchises;  immunities.  Shak. 

3  Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  predeter- 
mination.    .  Sontk. 

4  Unrestraint.  Afaccafrees. 

5  The  state  of  being  without  any  particular  in. 
convenience. 

6  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  or  showing  any  thing. 
FREEFO*OTED,  a.    [from  free  and  foot.]  Not 

restrained  in  the  march.  Shakespeare. 

FREEH E'ARTED,  a.  [from  free  and  atari.] 
Liberal  ;  unrestrained.  Davie*. 

FREEHOLD,  s.  [from  free  and  held.]  That 
land  or  tenement  which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee, 
feetail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Freehold  in  deed 
is  the  real  possession  of  lands  or  tenement*  in 
fee,  fee  tail,  or  for  life.  Freehold  is  sometime* 
taken  in  opposition  to  villenage.  Ctneell. 

FREEHOLDER,  s.  [from/reeJioM.]  One  who 
hat  a  freehold.  Dawiet. 

FRE'ELY,  ad.   [from /ree  l 
I  At  liberty  ,  without  vattalage  ;  without  slavery. 
9  Without  restraint;  lavubly.  Shakespeare. 

3  Without  scruple ;  without  reserve.  Pope. 

4  Without  impediment.  Atchan. 
b  Withtmt  necessity)  without  predetermination. 


FRE 

<J  Frankly ;  liberally. 
7  Spontaneously ;  of  bis  own  accord. 
FRE'EMAN,  i.    [from  free  and  man.] 
I  One  not  a  slave  ;  not  a  vassal.  Lrcke. 
9  One  partaking  of  rights ;  privileges,  or  immu- 
nities. Dryden. 
FREEMA'SON,*  s.  [from  free  and  auuoa.J  One 
of  a  numerous  society  who  profess  having  a 


Gray. 
Un- 


ima-.]  A 
Addison. 


secret  to  keep. 
FREEMI'NDED,  a-  [from/rre  and 
ennttramed;  without  load  of  care 
FRE' EN  ESS,  s.  [tmasfree.) 
I  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free, 
i  Openness;  unreserve** 
candour. 

3  Grnernsity  ;  liberality-  Sprat. 
FREESCHOOL,  s.    [from  free  and  scaooL]  A 
school  in  which  learning  it  given  without  pay. 

Davits. 

FREF-SPO'KEN,  ».  [from  free  and  spoken.]  Ac- 
customed  to  speak  without  reserve.  Bacon. 

FRE'ESTONE,  s.  [from  free  and  slow.]  Stone 
commonly  used  in  building  :  so  called  because 
it  may  be  wrought  and  cut  freely  in  any  di- 

FREETH i'NKER,  s.    [from  free  and  tain* 

libertine;  a  contemner  of  religion. 
FREEWI'LL,  s.    [from/ret  and  sri/l.) 
l  The  power  of  directing  our  own  i 
out  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate. 
C  Voluntariness ;  spontaneity.  Ecra. 
I  in.  I  w  i  i  MAN,  s.   [from  fret  and  voateu.]  A 
woman  not  enslaved.  Maccabees. 
To  FREEZE,  r.  n.  pret. /ruse,   [triesru,  Dutch.] 
I  To  be  congealed  with  cold,  Locke. 
9  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  water 
it  concealed.  Dryden. 
To  FREEZE,  r.  a.  pret.  frou.  part,  froxen,  or 
/ro2e. 

I  To  congeal  with  cold. 

9  To  kill  by  cold.  Shaktspesm.. 
3  To  chill  by  the  lo<a  of  power  or  motion. 
To  FREIGHT,  v.  a.  pret.  freighted,  part. f Taught, 

freighted,    [frettr,  Fr.l 

I  To  load  a  ship  or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods 
fur  transportation.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  load  as  the  burden  ,  to  he  the  thing  with 
which  a  vessel  is  freighted.  Saoicetpeure. 
FREIGHT,  t. 
I  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded. 
9  The  money  due  for  transportation  of  goods. 
FRE'  IG  HTER,  s.  [freteur,  Fr.]  He  who  freights 
a  vessel. 

FREN.  *.   A  stranger.  Spenser. 

FRENCH,*  a.   Belonging  to  France.  Ask. 

FRENCH,*  s.  [from  the  adj.)  The  people  of 
France.  Ash. 

FRENCH  c.aik,  s.  An  Indurated  clay,  extremely 
dense,  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and  sort  to 
the  touch.  Hill. 

To  FRE>NCHIFY,  r.  a.  [from  FVeaca.]  To  in- 
fect with  the  n> rumen  of  France;  to  make  a. 
coxcomb.  Camden. 

FRENCH -HORN,*  *.   [a  French  improvement 
on  the  horn.]   An  instrument  of  wind-i 
made  of  metal. 

FRE'NETICK,  a.    [vV>™«>:,  Or.]  Msd 
traded. 

FRE'NZY.s.  fofrwTK.Gr.l  Madness;  disi 
of  mind;  alienation  or  understanding. 

Bentley. 

FRE'QUENCE,  s.  rjTeoaeal,  Fr.]    Crowd  ,  con- 
course; attcmbly.  Milion. 
FRE'QUENCY,  t.    [/reowentio.  Lot/] 
I  Common  occurrence;  the  condition  of  being; 

often  seen  or  done.  Atterbnry. 
9  Concourse  ;  full  assembly.  Ben  Jomsun. 

FRE'QUENT,  i.    [frequent,  Fr.] 
I  Often  done ;  often  seen ;  often  occurring.  Pope. 
9  Used  often  to  practise  any  thing.  Stnjt. 
3  Full  of  concourse.  Milton. 
ToFREQUE'NT,  ».  a.  [frequents*,  Lat.]  To  visit 
often  ;  to  be  much  in  any  place.  Bacon. 
FREQUE'N TABLE,  a.    [from  frequent.]  Con- 
vertible :  accessible.  Sidney. 
FREQCE'NTATIVE,  a.    UrequtnUtitv,  Lat.} 
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A  grammatical  term  applied  to  verba  signifying 
the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 
FREQUE'NTER,  s.    [from  frequent.]   One  who 
often  resort*  to  any  place.  Swift. 
FREQUENTLY,  ad.  [frequenter,  Lat.]  Often; 
commonly ;  not  rarely.  Swift. 


ifrtsc%  Sax.l 

ith  heat. 


Prior. 
Abbot. 

Dry  ■in. 

Milton. 
Denham. 


FRBSCO,  $. 
t  Coolness; 

9  Ap*toxe  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in 

FRESH,  a 

1  Cool  i  not  vapid 
9  Not  salt. 

9  New )  not  bad  before. 

4  New ;  not  impaired  by  time. 
I  In  a  state  like  that  of  recentness 

6  Recent ;  newly  come. 

7  Repaired,  from  any  loss  or  diminution. 

Dryden. 

$  Flon.i ;  vigorous ;  cheerful  ;  unfaded  ;  unim- 
paired. •  Bacon. 
9  Healthy  in  countenance  ;  ruddy. 
JO  Brisk  ;  strong  ,  vigorous. 
II  Fasting;  opposed  to  eating  or  drinking. 
19  Sweet ;  opposed  to  stale  or  stinking. 
FRESH,  i.   Water  not  salt.  Shakespeare 
To  FRE'SHEN,  r.  a.    [from  freth.]   To  make 
fresh. 

To  FRK'SHEN,  r.  n.   To  grow  fresh. 
FRE  SHET,  s.   [from  freth.]  A 
water. 

FRE'SHLY,  ad.   [from /res*.] 
l  Coolly. 

1  Newly;  in  the  former  state  renewed 

5  With  a  healthy  look;  ruddily. 
FRE'SHNESS,  s.    [from  fresh.] 

I  Newneaa;  vigour;  spirit;  the  contrary  to 


Thorn  tov. 

Pope. 
of  fresh 
Milton. 


_j  from  diminution  by  time ;  not  stale 
not  decay.  South. 
fatigue ;  newness  of  strength. 

Wayward. 

4  Coolness.  Addison, 
h  Ruddiness;  colour  of  health.  Granville. 
6  Freedom  from  salt ness. 
FRESH  WATER,**.   (A  cant  word.)  Raw;  in- 
erienced;  unskilled.  KmoUet. 

9  An  agitation  of  liquors  by  fermentation,  or 

Derham 


Herbert. 

Shakespeare. 

Newton. 
Milton. 
Haketeill. 


5  That  stop  of  the  musical  instrument  which 
causes  or  regulate*  the  vibrations  of  the  string. 

Milton. 

4  Work  rising  in  protuberances.  Spectator. 

5  Agitation  of  the  mind ;  commotion  of  the 
temper ,  passion. 

To  FRET,  *.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  rob  agai'M  any  thing. 
%  To  wear  away  by  rubbing 

3  To  hurt  by  attrition. 

4  To  corrode ;  to  eat  away. 

5  To  form  into  raised  work. 

6  To  variegate ;  to  diversify. 

J  1°  T*ke  *n*rv  i  to 
To  FKET,  v.  n. 

I  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  be  agitated.  South. 

9  To  he  worn  away ;  to  be  corroded.  Ptacham. 

S  To  make  way  by  attrition.  Moion. 

4  To  be  angry  ;  to  be  peevish.  Pope. 
FRETFUL,  a.    [from  fret.]   Angry  ;  peevish. 
FKETPLLLY,  ad.    [(rum  fretful.]  Peevishly. 
FRETFULNESS,  ad.    [from/retjraL]  Passion; 

peevishness. 
FRETTY,  c.   [tnm  fret.]    Adorned  with  raised 
work. 

FRETWORK.*  i.  [from  fret  and  work.]  A  kind 
of  masonry  raised  in  protuberances.  Ath. 

FRIABJ'LITY,  s.  [from  friable.]  Capacity  of 
being  ea»lly  reduced  to  powder.  Locke. 

FRI'ABLE,  a.  Unable,  ft.]  Easily  crumbled  ; 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Bacon. 

FHI'AR. ».  \Jrlre,  Ft.]  A  religious;  a  brother 
of  some  regular  order.  Sinft. 

f  RI'ARLIKE.  a.  [tromfriar]  Monastick;  un- 
skilled in  the  world.  Koollet. 
9*o 


FRI 

FRI'ARLY,  a.  [from  friar  and  likt.]  Like  a 
friar,  or  man  untaught  in  life.  Bacon. 

FRl'AR'SCOWL,  s.  [from  friar  and  cowl.]  A 
plant  that  produces  a  flower  resembling  a  cowl. 

FRl'ARY.  s.  [from  friar.]  A  monastery  or  con- 
vent of  friars. 

FRl'ARY.  a.    Like  a  friar.  Camden. 

To  PRl'BBLE,  v.  a.   To  trifle.  Hn  hl.ro>. 

FRI'BBLER.  f.   A  trifler.  Spectator. 

FRICASSEE.  a.  [French.]  A  dish  made  by 
cutting  chickens  and  other  small  tilings  in 
pieces,  and  dressing  them  with  strung  sauce. 

FRICATION,  s.  [fruatio,  Lat.]  The  ati  of 
rubbing  one  thing  against  another.  Bacon. 

FRI'CTlON.i.    Unctto,  Lat.) 

1  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together.  Newt. 

2  The  resistance  in  machines  caused  by  the 
motion  of  one  body  upon  another. 

9  Medical  rubbing  with  the  fleshbrush  or  cloths. 

MOM. 

FRI' DAY,  s.    rjrifed<rg,  Sax.]   The  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  so  named  of  Freya,  a  Saxon 
deity.  Shakespeare. 
FRIEND,  t.    [vrieud,  Dutch  ;  freond.  Sax.] 
I  One  joined  to  another  in  mutual  benevolence' 
and  Intimacy.  Dry  den. 

9  One  without  hostile  intentions.  Shakespeare. 
9  One  reconciled  to  another.  Shakrrpeare. 

4  An  attendant,  or  companion.  Dryden. 

5  Favourer ;  one  propitious.  Pracham. 

6  A  familiar  compcllation.  Matthew. 
To  FRIEND,  r.  a.   To  favour;  to  befriend;  to 

Countenance;  to  support.  Shakerpeare. 
PRI'ENDLESS,  a.    [from /Head.] 
I  Wanting  friends  ;  wanting  support ;  destitute ; 

forlorn.  South. 
9  Friendless  num.    An  outlaw. 
FRI'ENDLINESS,  i.    [from  friendly.] 
1  A  disposition  to  friendship.  Sidney. 
«  Exertion  of  benevolence.  Taylor. 
FRI'ENDLY,  a.    [from /Head.] 
t  Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  friend  ; 

kind ;  favourable.  Milton. 
9  Disposed  to  union.  Pope. 
9  Salutary;  homogeneal.  Milton. 
FRI'ENDLY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  friends. 
FRIENDSHIP,  s.    [tmesuiscaap,  Dutch.] 
I  The  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual  benevo- 
lence. Clarendon. 
9  Highest  degree  of  intimacy.  Swtft. 
9  Favour;  personal  kindness.  Spenter. 

4  Assistance  ;  help.  SAaAe*peore. 

5  Conformity;  affinity;  correspondence  ;  apt- 
ness to  unite.  Dryden. 

FRIEZE,  a.    [drap  defrite,  Fr.]   A  coarse  warm 
cloth,  made  perhaps  first  in  Frietland.  Mxlton. 
FRIEZE,  1  t.    (In  architecture.)    A  large  flat 
FRIZB,    j*    member  which  separates  the  archi- 
trave from  the  cornice,  of  which  there  are  as 
many  kinds  aa  there  are  orders  of  columns. 

//arri*. 

FRI'EZED,  a.  [from /Hew.]  Shagged  or  nap- 
ped with  friexe. 

FRI'EZELIKE.  a.  [from  frieze  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling a  frieze.  Addison. 

FRl'GATB,*  J       L/^fe!*,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  ship.  Raleigh. 
9  Ships  under  fifty  guns  are  generally  termed 

FRI'O  ATEBUILT,*  a.  [from  frigate  and  build.] 
Built  after  the  manner  of  a  frigate.  Ash. 

FRIOEFA'CTION,  s.  (frigut  and  facio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  making  cold. 

To  FRIGHT,  ».  a.  [frigktan.  Sax.]  To  terrify; 
tn  disturb  with  fear.  Dryden. 

FRIGHT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sudden  ler- 
rour.  Dry  dm . 

To  FRI'GHTEN,  ».  a.  To  terrify;  to  shock  with 
dread.  Prior. 

FRI'GHTFUUa.  [(mm  fright.]  Terrible  ;  dread- 
ful ;  full  of  terrour.  Shakespeare. 

FRI'GHTFULLY,  ad.  [from  frightful.]  Dread- 
fully: horriblv;  disagreeably.  Burnet. 

FR I'GHTFC LN F.SS.  s.  [fiom  frightful]  The 
power  of  expressing  terrour. 
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FRJ'GID,  a.  [frigid**,  Ut.] 

I  Cold  ;  wanting  warmth. 

&  Wanting  warmth  of  affection. 

S  Impotent  t  without  warmth  of  body. 

4  Dull  ;  without  fire  of  fancy.  Sirift. 
FRIGI'OITY.  ».   [frigiditat,  Ut] 

I  Coldness ;  want  of  warmth. 

ft  Dullness;  want  of  intellectual  fire.  Pope. 

3  Want  of  v  ital  warmth.  Glanrille. 

4  Coldness  of  affection. 

FRI'GIDLY,  ad.  [from  frigid.]   Coldly;  dully; 

without  affection. 
PRI'GIDNESS,  f.  [from  frigid.]  Coldness ;  dul- 

ness ;  want  of  affection. 
To  FRI'GIFY,*  ».  a.  [facia  to  make,  and  frigtu 

cold.  Lat.l  To  make  cold.  Cole. 
FRIGORI'FfCK.  o.    [frigor\fiau,  frigus  and 

fucio,  Ut.]  Causing  cold.  Qatacy. 
FRILL,*  $.  An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  hoiom 

of  a  ihirt.  Mastm. 
To  FRILL,  9.  ».    [frileuz.  Fr.]    To  quake  or 

shiver  with  cold.   Used  of  a  hawk ;  as,  the 

hawk frill*.  Die  «  ternary. 

FRINGE,  j.    [framge,  Fr.]     Ornamental  ap- 

pendagewadded  to  dress  or  furniture,  Wotton. 
To  FRINGE,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  adorn 

with  fringes;  to  decorate  with  ornamental 

appendaces.  Fairfax. 
FRI'PPERER,  ».  [from  fripper,  Fr.]    One  who 

deals  in  old  things  vamped  up. 
FRI'PPERY,  *.  [fripperie,  Fr.J 
1  Places  where  old  clot  lies  arc  sold.  Howel. 
ft  Old  clothes  ;  cast  dresses  ;  tattered  rags.  Pope. 
To  FRISK,  v.  a.  [frixtare,  Ital.] 
I  To  leap ;  to  skip.  Locke. 
ft  To  dance  In  frolick  or  gaiety.  VEttrange. 
FRISK.  *.  [from  the  verb.]   A  frolick;  a  fit  of 

wanton  gaiety. 
FRI'SKER,  «.  [from /risk.]   A  wanton  ,  one  not 

constant  or  settled.  Camden. 
FRI'SKINESS.  ».  [from /risk.]   Gaiety;  live- 
liness. 

FRI'SKY,  a.  [/rugae,  Fr.  from /risk.]  Gay; 
airy. 

FRITl  s.  (Among  chymists.)   Ashes  or  »alt. 
FRITH.  *.  [/return,  Lat.] 
I  A  strait  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  being 

fined,  is  rough. 
«  A  kind  of  net. 
FRITl'LLARY,  i.  [fritiUaire,  Fr.]  A  plant.  Mill. 
FR1TINANCY,  «.    [from  fritiunio,  Ut.]  The 


of  an 


or  cicada. 
Brown. 

Tuner. 
Bacon. 
Aintworth. 


FRITTER,  s.  [frilure,  Fr.l 

1  A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried. 

ft  A  fragment ;  a  small  piece. 

3  A  cheesecake ;  a  wig. 
To  FRITTER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried. 

«  To  break  into  small  particles  or  fragments. 

FRIVOLITY,  •  ».  [from  frivol***.]  Inslgnfftl 
cancy.  Robertion 
FRI'VOLOUS,  a.  f/HroIa*.  Ut.]    Slight ;  tri- 
fling ;  of  no  moment.  Roscommon. 
FRI'VOLOUSLY.od.  [from/rirotau.]  Trifiingly; 

withont  weight. 
FRI»V0L01'SNESS,  s.  [from  frieolou*.]  Want 

of  importance ;  triflingness. 
To  FRl'ZLE,  ».  a.  t/ruer,  Fr.]   To  curl  in  short 
frieze. 


. ...  like  nap  of  frieze.  Hakevill. 
FRl'ZLE R,  «.  [from  frizU.]    One  that  makes 

•hort  curls.  , 
FRO,  ad.  [of/ro,  Sax.] 
1  Backward ,  regreuively ;  to  and  fro.  Pope. 
«  1 1  i»  a  contraction  of  from. 
FROCK,  t.  [froe,  Fr.] 
I  A  dress,  a  coat, 
ft  A  kind  of  close  coat  for  men 
FROG,  i.  [froggat  Sax.] 
I  A  small  animal  with  four  feet,  living  both  by 
land  and  water,  and  placed  by  naturalists 
among  mixed  animals  as  partaking  of  beast 
and  fish.    A  small  green  fmg  " 
trees,  is  said  to  be  venomous. 
8  The 


Milton. 
Dry  den. 


FRO 

FRO'GBIT,  i.  [frog  and  Mf.l   An  herb. 
FRfVGFlSH.i.  [frog*ndJt*h.]    A  kind  of  fish. 
FRO'GGRASS,  I.  [frog  and  gross.]    A  kind  of 

FK f  >G  LETTUCE,  s.  [frog  and  fcrtae*.]  A  plant. 
FROISE,  :  [from  the  Fr.  froiner.]    A  kind  of 

lood  made  by  frying  bacon  enclosed  in  a  pan- 

cake. 

FROLICK,  a.  {trotijek,  Dutch.]  Gay;  full  of 
levity  ;  full  of  pranks.  Waller. 

FROLtCK,  s.  A  wild  prank  ,  •  flight  of  whim 
and  levity.  Rotcommon. 

To  FROLICK,  v.  n.  To  play  wild  pranks  i  to 
ptay  trirk*  of  levity  and  griety.  Rote*. 

FRO'LlCKLY,  ad.  [troin/ro/iek.]  Gaily  j  wildly. 

FROLICK80ME,  o.  [from/rofick.]  Full  of  wild 

FROUCKSOMELY,   ad.    [from  /roheksome.] 

With  wild  gaiety. 
FROLICKSOMEfcESS.  *.   [from  frolicknme.] 

Wildness  of  gaiety;  pranks. 
FROM,  prep,  [fram.  Sax.] 
I  Away :  noting  privation  :  ki$  land  was  taken 
from  him.  Drydcn. 
ft  Noting  reception  ■  /(earned  tkis  from  kiss. 

Pope. 

3  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth ;  he  came 
from  King*.  Black-more. 

4  Noting  transmission.  Shakespeare. 

5  Noting  abstraction  ;  vacation  from  :  free  from 
fault.  Skaketpeare. 

0  Noting  succession  :  from  morning  to  nigkt. 

7  Out  of;  noting  etnissioi 
a  Noting  progress  from  premises  to  inferences  : 
from  dignity  ire  infer  konour.  South. 

9  Noting  the  place  or  person  from  whom  a  mes- 
sage is  brought.  Skakespeare. 

10  Out  of ;  noting  extraction.  ddditcm. 

1 1  Because  of :  If  is  lavish  from  kfndnets.  TiUot. 
1ft  Out  of;  noting  the  ground  or  cause  of  any 

thing :  earthquake*  are  from  Jire.  Dryden. 

13  Not  near  to.  Skaketpeare. 

14  Noting  separation.  Dryden. 
M  Noting  exemption  or  deliverance »  he  is  free 

from  kit  pain. 
10  At  a  distance. 


17  Noting  derivation. 

18  Ever  since :  ve  have  been 


growing  rick  from  the 
conquett.  Tillolton. 
19  Contrary  to  s  obsolete.  Donne. 
«0  Noting  removal.  Dryden. 
et  Frotnx*  very  frequently  joined  by  an  ellipsis 
with  adverbs  :  as,  from  abort,  from  the  parU 
sbove.  Hooker. 
FROM  WARD,  \prep.  [fram  and  weard,  Sax.] 
FROM  WARDS,*  J     Away  from  ;  the  contrary 

to  the  word  toward. 
FRONDENT,*       \a.  [froudifer,  Ut. 
FRONDI'FEROUS,  J     ing  leaves. 
FRONT,  s.  [/nms,  Ut.] 
I  The  face. 

ft  The  face  as  opposed  to  an  enemy.  Daniel. 

3  The  part  or  place  that  meets  the  eye.  Bacon. 

4  The  van  of  any  army.  Milton. 
b  The  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  building. 

Brown. 

0  The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 
To  FRONT,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face ;  to  en- 
counter. Dryden. 

ft  To  stand  opposed,  or  over  against  any  place  or 
thing.  Jdditon. 
To  FRONT,  p.  n.   To  stand  foremost.  Shaketp. 
FRONTAL,  «.  [frontal*,  Ut.]    Any  external 
form  of  medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 


FRO'NTATED,  a.  [front,  Ut.]   The  u 

leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader,  and 
at  last  perhaps  terminates  in  a  tight  line:  in 
opposition  to  cutpated.  Oaincy. 

FRONTBOX,  s.  [front  and  hot.]  The  box  in 
the  playhouse  from  which  there  is  a  direct 
▼lew  of  the  stage.  Pope. 

FRONTED,  a.  [from  front.]    Formed  with  a 
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the  limit ;  the 


Fr.]  The  marches; 
verge  of  any  territory. 

FRONTIER,  a.  Bordering.  Addxton. 
FRONTl'NI AC,*  s.  [rrom  •  town  where  it  U 

made.l  An  excellent  wine.  Atk. 
FRONTISPIECE,  s.  [frontupicium.  Let.]  That 

part  of  any  building  or  other  body  that  directly 

meets  the  eye.  Aftiton. 
FRO  NT  LESS,  a.  [hom  front.)  Without  blushes; 

wanting  shame.  ,  Dryden. 
FRONTLET, «.  [from,  Lat.]   A  bandage  worn 

upon  the  forehead.  U'lteman. 
FRONTROOM,  t.  {front  and  room.)    An  apart- 

ment  in  the  forepart  of  a  houae.  Mtumn. 
FRU  RE,  a.    Frozen.  MUton. 
FRORN  E,  o.   Frozen ;  congealed  with  cold. 
FROST,  a.  [frost.  Sax.] 

I  The  last  effect  of  cold ;  the  power  or  act  of 
congelation.  South. 
«  The  appearance  of  planta  and  trees  sparkling 
with  congelation  of  dew.  Pope. 
FROSTBITTEN,  c    Nipped  or  withered  by  the 
frost.  Mortiwur. 
FROSTED,  a.  Laid  on  inequalities  like  those  of 
the  hoar  frost  upon  plants.  Gay. 
FROSTILY,  ad.  [from /rusty.] 
1  With  frost ;  with  excessive  cold. 
9.  Without  warmth  of  affection.       Ben  Jo  won. 
FRO'STINESS,  *.  [from/roily.]  Cold ;  freezing 
cold. 

FR09TNAJL,  «.  [frost  and  ■atL]  A  nail  with  • 
prominent  headd  riven  into  the  horse's  shoes, 
that  it  may  pierce  the  ice.  Grew. 

FROSTWORK,  t.  [frost  and  work.}  Work  in 
which  the  substance  is  laid  on  with  Ine- 
qualities, like  the  dew  congealed  upon  shrubs. 

BlacktnoTt. 

FROSTY,  a.  [from/rot*.] 
I  Basing  the  power  of  congelation  ;  excessive 
cold.  VEttrange. 
9  Chill  in  affection.  Shakespeare. 
3  Hoary ;  gray-haired ;  resembling  frost. 

Shake$peare. 
FROTH,  s.  Una,  Danish  and  Scottish.] 
I  Spume ;  foam ;  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquors 
by  agitation.  Baton. 
«  Any  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or  elo- 
ouence. 

3  Adv  thing  not  solid  or  substantial.  Tatter. 
To  FROTH,  c.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  foam  i  to 

throw  out  spume. 
FROTH  I LY.  od.  [from  frothy .] 
1  With  foam  5  with  spume. 
8  Id  an  empty  trifling  manner. 
FROTH-SPIT,*  s.  [from  froth  and  spit.]  The 
froth  which  Is  frequently  found  on  plants  in 
the  spring  with  a  little  insect  in  it.  Ash. 
FROTHY,  o.  [from/rot*.] 
I  Full  of  foam,  froth,  or  spume.  Bacon. 
S  Soft ;  not  solid}  wasting.  Bacon. 
3  Vain  ;  empty  ;  trifling.  L* Estrange. 

FROUNCE,  s.     A  distemper  in  which  white 
spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill.  Skinner. 
To  PROUNCB,  v.  a.  To  frizle  or  curl  the  hair. 

Aseham. 

(A  cant  word.)  Dim  }  fetid;  musty. 

Swift. 

a.  [framweard,  Sax.]  Peevish; 
angry.  Temple. 
A  RDLY,  od.  [from  froward.]  Peevishly ; 
ersely.  Itatah. 
ARDNESS,  s.  [from frovard.)  Peevish- 
ness .  perverseness.  Soat*. 
FROWER.  t.   A  cleaving  tool.  Tasser. 
To  FROWN,  v.  a.  [frogner,  old  Fr.]    To  ex- 
press displeasure  by  contracting  the  face  to 
wrinkles.  Pope. 
FROWN,  s.   A  wrinkled  look  ;  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. Shaketpeart. 
FROWY.  a.    Musty ;  moasy.  Spenser. 
FROZEN,  part.  pass,  of/rmr. 
I  Concealed  with  cold.  Dry  den. 

«  Chill  in  affection.  Sidney. 
S  Void  of  heat  or  appetite.  Dryden . 
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FRUCTPFER0U8,  e.  [fructifer,  Lat.] 

FRUCTIFICATION,  *.  [from  fructify.)  Tho 
act  of  causing  or  of  bearing  fruit  j  fecunda- 
tion ;  fertility.  Brown. 

To  FRU'CTIFY.  ».  a.  [fructtfler,  Fr.]  To  make 
fruitful  :  to  fertilize.  Granville 

To  FRU'CTIFY,  ».«.  To  bear  fruit.  Hooker 

FRU'CTUOUS,  a.   [/netnemj,  Fr.]  Fruitful 
fertile  ;  impregnating  with  fertility.  Phdi/n 

FRU'GAL,  a.  [frugalis,  Lat.)  Thrifty  j  sparing, 
parsimonious. 

FRU'GALLY,  od. 

raSoA'Tirft'.  f       ^  ;  I: 

mony  :  husbandry.  Baton. 
FRUGI'FEROUS,  a.  CAafi/er,  Lat.]  Bearing 

fruit.  Ainswortk. 
FRUIT,*,  [fruit.  Ft.] 

I  The  product  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the 
seeds  are  contained.  £n«*espeore. 

«  The  product  of  a  plant  considered  as  taken  for 
food.  Davie  i 

3  Production.  Esekiel. 

4  The  offspring  of  the  womb.  Sandyi 
3  Advantage  gained  by  any  enterprise  or  con- 
duct. Swift. 

6  The  effect  or  consequence  of  any  action. 
FRU'ITAGE,  s.  [/railage,  Fr.]  Fruit  collectively, 
various  fruits.  More. 
FRU'ITBEARER,  •.  [/rail  and  bearer.)  That 
which  produces  fruit.  Aforttmer. 
FRL'ITBEARING,  a.  (fruit  and  bear.)  Having 

the  quality  of  producing  fruit. 
FRU'lTERER,  *.  [frnitier,  Fr.]    One  who  trades 
in  fruit.  Shakerp+are. 
FRU'ITERY,  s.  [fruitrrie,  Fr.] 
1  Fruit  collectively  taken.  Phthpt. 
«  A  fruhloft  i  a  repository  for  fruit. 
FRU'ITFUL,  a.  [fruit  and/ail." 
abundantly 


liberal  of 


1  Fertile  ; 

product. 
«  Actually  bearing  fruit. 

3  Prolific*;  childbearing;  not 

4  Plenteous  ;  abounding.. 
FRU*  IT  FULLY,  ad.  [f  rom  /raitfsd.] 

I  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  protifick. 
9.  Pleoteously  ;  abundantly.  Sha 
FRL'ITFULNESS.  s.  [from  fruitful.} 
I  Fertility;  fecundity;  plentiful  production. 

Ralexgh. 

9  The  quality  of  being  protifick.  Drydm. 
3  Exuberant  abundance.  Ben  Jonson. 

FRU ITG ROVES,  s.  [fruit  and  groves.)  Shades. 

or  clnee  plantations,  of  fruit-trees.  Pope. 
FRUITION,  s.  [/raor.Lat.]    Enjoyment;  pos- 
session ;  pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 

Rogtrt. 

FRU'ITIVE,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Enjoying; 
possessing ;  having  the  power  of  enjoyment. 


FRUITLESS,  a.  [from  fruit.] 
1  Barren  of  fruit ;  not  bearing  fruit.  Raleigh 
3  Vain  ;  productive  of  no  advanuge ;  idle :  un- 
profitable. Mil  tun. 
3  Without  offspring.  Shakespeare 
FRUITLESSLY,  ad.  [from  fruitiest.)  Vainly; 

idlv  ;  nnprofitably.  Dryden. 
FHL' IT-TIME. s.  [fruit  and  time.]  The  autumn. 
FRUIT-TREE,  e.  [fruit  and  tree.]    A  tree  of 
that  kind  whose  principal  value  arises  from 
the  fruit  produced  by  it.  Waller. 
FRUMENTA'CEOUS.o.  [ from /mmen rum,  Lat.J 
.  Made  of  grain. 

FRU'MENTY,  s.  [fmmentnm,  corn,  Lat.]  Food 

made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
To  FRUMP,  e.  a.  To  mock ;  to  browbeat. 
To  FRU8H,  e.  a.    [froitter,  Fr.]     To  break* 

bruise,  or  crush.  Shakespeare. 
FRUSH,  t.  [from  the  verb.]   A  sort  of  tender 

horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sol*  of  a 

horse's  foot.  Farrier's  Dtctvniary. 

FRUSTRA'NEOUS,  «.   [fruttrm,  Lat.]  Vain; 

useless f  unprofitable)  without  advant 


To  FRU'STRATE,  v.  a.  [fnttror,  Lat.] 
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FUG 

1  To  defeat ;  to  disappoint ;  to  balk.  Hooker. 
ft  To  make  null ;  to  nullify.  Speuser. 
FRUSTRATE,  pert.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Vain ;  ineffectual ;  unprofitable.  Raleigh. 
ft  Null :  void.  Hooker. 
FRUSTRATION.!.   Ifrustratio,  Ut.]  Disap- 
pointmcnt;  defeat.  South. 
FRU'STRATl  VE,  a.  [(rota  frustrate.}  Fallacious} 
disaimointing.  Ainsvortk. 
FRU'STRATORY,  o.  [from  fruttrau.}  That 
makes  any  procedure  void.  Aul\ffe. 
fRU' STRUM,  t.  [Ut.]   A  piece  cut  off  from  a 

regular  figure :  a  term  of  science. 
FRY,  s.  [from /roc,  foam,  Danish,  skinner.) 
1  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  from 
the  spawn.  Donne. 
ft  Any  swarm  of  animals;  or  young  people  in 
contempt.  Oldham. 
FRY,  s.   A  kind  of  sieve.  Mortimer. 
7b  FRY,  «.  o.  [fngo,  Lat.]    To  dress  food  by 

roasting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 
To  FRY,  v.tu 
i  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 
*  To  suffer  the  action  of  fire. 

3  To  melt  with  heat.  , 

4  To  be  agiuted  like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the 
fire.  Bacon. 

FRY,  s.   [from  the  verb.]    A  dish  of 


fried'" 
irteo. 


FRY'!  NGPAN,  t.  rjry  and  pan.] 

(he  8 


The 


I  in 


re. 


Shakespeare 


which  meat  is  roasted  on 
To  FUB,  v.  a.  To  nut  off. 
FUB,  ».  A  plump  chubby  boy. 
FU'CATED,  a.  [fitcatus,  Ut.] 
i  Painted  disguised  with  paint, 
ft  Disguised  with  false  show. 
FUCATION,*  «.  [fneuM,  Ut.l  The  act  of  paint- 
ing the  face  .  the  act  of  disguising  by  a  false 
a  false  coloring.  Ash. 
[fucut,  Lat.]  One  who  paints 
who  disguises  with  paint.  Ath. 
FU'CVS,  s.  [Lat.]  Paint  for  the  face.  B.  Jt 
To  FU'DDLE.  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 
To  FU'DDLE,  e.  a.  To  drink  to  excess 
....     .  L'  Estranre. 

FU'DDLECAP,*  »«.  One  who  makes  a  practice 


show  ;  a  false 
FUCATOR,*  t. 
the  face ;  one 


Corrupily  pro- 
Brown.  hMtee 


withered  leaf  in  autumn.  Locke. 
FU'EL,s.  [rrom  feu,  fire,  Fr.]    The  matter  or 
aliment  of  fire.  Prior. 
To  FU'EL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  feed  fire  with  combustible  matter.  Donne. 
t  To  store  with  firing.  Walton. 

rooA.ciou.Nws.!.  rj^uto  Voitfl,^ 

the  quality  of  flying  away. 
FUOA'CITyU  [JkgL.  lit.] 
I  Volatility  ;  quality  of  Hying  away.  Boyle. 
ft  Uncertainly ;  instability. 
FUGH,  inter;.    An  express  iou  of  abhorrence : 

commonly  fak. 
FU'GlTlVEi  a.  Ukgitum,  Ut.] 
1  Not  tenable ;  not  to  be  held  or 

5  Unsteady;  unstable;  not 

3  Volatile;  apt  to  fly  away. 

4  Flying }  running  from  danger 
»  Flying  from  duty ;  falling  of. 

6  Runagate  ;  vagabond. 
FU'GITIVE,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

l  One  who  runa  from  his  station  or  duty.  Denh. 

ft  One  wbo  takes  shelter  under  another  power 

from  punishment. 
FU'GlTfVENESS,..  [from fugitive.} 

»  Volatility;  fugacity. 

*  j"*A,b,,,ty  *  uncertainty. 
FVOUB,  s.  [Fr.  fuga,  Ut.l  In  mosick.  some 
point  consisting  of  four,  five,  six,  or  any  other 
number  of  notes  begun  by  some  one  single 
paa,  and  then  seconded  by  a  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  «„d  .ixth  part,  if  the  composition  con- 
sists of  so  many ;  repeating  the  same,  or  such 
like  notes,  so  that  the  several  parts  follow,  or 
come  in  one  after  another  in  the  same  man- 
JjJJ  r  i"Li!^inf  ,U"  W**  beforethose 
t7ft 


Milton 


FUL 

FU'LCIMENT,  r.  [fulcimentum,  Ut.]   That  on 
which  a  body  rests.  U  ,!k  .  ,. 

FU'LCRUM,*  *.  [Ut.]   The  prop  or  support  by 
which  a  lever  is  sustained ;  the  point  of  sus- 


>m- 


nrnsion.  ./^ 
To  TV  LFI'L,  v.  a.  [full  and  fill.} 
I  To  fill  till  there  Is  no  room  for  more.  Shakes. 
ft  To  answer  any  promise  or  prophecy  by  per- 
formance. Acts. 

3  To  answer  any  purpose  or  design .  Milton. 

4  To  answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  gratifi- 
cation. Dry  den. 

5  To  answer  any  law  by  obedience.  Milt<m. 
FULFILLING,*   I*,  [from  fulfil.)    An  actor 
FULFILLMENT,*  j     pl.shment ■  a  fulfilling. 

FULFRA'UGHT,  a.  [full  and  fraught.}  Fully 
stored.  Shakespeare. 

FU'LGENCY,  s.  [fulgent,  Ut.]  Splendour; 
lustre ;  glitter.  Dictionary. 

FU'LGENT,  o.  [fulgent,  Ut.]  Shining;  das- 
hing. MxlUm. 

FU'LGID,  o.  [fulgidus,  Ut.]  Shining;  glit- 
tering. 

FULGI'DITY,  «.  [from  fulgid.}  Splendour. 
FU'LGOR,*  \t.  [fuigor,  Ut.]   Splendour ;  dax- 
FU'LGOUR,  {     illng  brightness.  Afore. 
FULGURATION,  s.  [>/g«ratio,  Ut.]   The  act 

of  lightning. 
FU'LHAM,  s.  A  cant  word  for  false  dice.  Shaken. 
FULI'GINOUS,  a.  [jb/igtaosas,  Lat]    Sootv ; 

smoky.  Houxt. 
FULI'GlNOUSLY,*  ad.  [from  fuliginous.}  By 

being  sooty.  Shem 
FU 'LI  MART,  s.  A  kind  of  stinking  ferret. 

FI^LL,  a.  [fulle.  Sax.] 
1  Replete;  without  vacuity;  without  any  space  j 
.  void.  Eccf. 
ft  Abounding  in  any  quality  good  or  bad.  Sidney. 

3  Stored  with  any  tiling;  well  supplied  with  any 
thing.  Tukli. 

4  Plump;  saginated;  fat'. 
3  Saturated ;  sated. 
0  Crowded  in  the  imagin 
7  Urge;  great  in  effect. 

6  Complete ,  such  as  that 
wanted. 

g  Complete  without 
10 


ii  Strong:  not  faint; 
19  Matur/:  perfect. 
IS  (Applied  to  the 


Pope . 
Bacon. 
in  its  orb. 
If  sirs*— . 

i  Spread  to  view  In  all  its  dimensions. 


FUIX,  s.^  [from  the  "fij*1'**^  f  M 


ciency. 


ft  The  highest  state  or  degree.  Shakespeare. 

3  The  whole ;  the  total.  Shakespemre. 

4  The  state  of  being  satiated.  Jeremiah. 
i  (Applied  to  the  moon.)   The  time 

l  Without 

9  With  the  whole  effect.  Drwtkn. 

3  Exactly.  Addison. 

4  Directly.  Sidney, 
i  Full  is  much  used  In  composition  to  intimate 

any  thing  arrived  at  its  highest  state,  or  ut- 
most degree. 

To  FULL,  v.  a.  [fullo,  failure,  Ut.]   To  cleanse 
cloth  from  Its  oil  or  grease. 

FULL-BLOWN,  a.  [full  and  Mourn.} 
I  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent.  Den  nam. 

ft  Stretclied  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost  extent. 


»0  rlav- 


FULL-BOTTOMED.      [fuUund  hot  f  oTn . 

ing  a  Urge  bottom.  Guardimu. 
FULL-EA'RED,  a.  [full  un A  ear.}    Hav  ing  the 

heads  full  of  grain.  Dm  ham. 

FULL-EY'ED,  a.  [fuU  and  eye.]    Having  large 

prominent  eyes. 
FULL-FE'D,  a.  [full  and/ed.]   Sated ;  fat ;  nagl- 
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FUM 


FUR 


Spread  to 

I  iUt/tum. 
■  ]  Com- 
Howel. 
for 


trade  is  to 
Shaketpeare. 


r  Ul.U  I.A'DFN,  a.  [f*U  and  asdtu.]  Laden  (HI 
there  can  be  no  more. 

FULL-SPREAD,  a,  [fuU  and  spread.] 
the  utmost  extent. 

FULL-SU'MMED,  a.  [full  and  inn, 
plete  In  all  in  parts. 

PI  LLAGE,  a.  [ffotn/Wi.]  The 
fulling  and  cleansing  cloth. 

FU'LLER,  «.  [fuUo,  Ut.] 
cleanse  cloth. 

Fl  LI.fcRS  Earth,  i.  A  marl  of  a  close  texture, 
extremely  soft  and  unctuous :  when  dry,  of  a 
grayish  brown  colour,  in  all  degrees,  from 
very  pale  to  almost  black,  generally  with 
something  of  a  greenish  cast.  The  finest  ful- 
Icr*  earth  is  dug  in  our  own  island.  //til. 

FU'LLERY,  i.  [from  A<ier.]  The  place  where 
the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

FU'LLINGM  ILL,  t.  [full  and  milt.)  A  mill 
where  hammers  beat  the  cloth  till  Jt  be 
cleansed.  A/or  rimer. 

FU'LLY,  ad.  [from/aR.] 
1  Without  vacuity. 

9  Completely  I  without  lack.  Hooker. 
FU'LMINANT,  a.  IJulmtnant,  Fr.  fulminant, 
Ut.]  Thundering  ;  makings  noise  like  thunder 
To  FU'LMINATR,  r.  a.  [/klastao,  Ut.] 

1  To  thunder . 

9.  To  make  a  toad  noise  or  crack.  Boyle. 

3  To  issue  nut  ecclesiastical  censure*. 
To  FU'LM  IN  ATE,  a.  a.  To  throw  out  as  an  ob- 
ject of  termor.  Awliffe, 
FT/LMl NATION,  s.  £Ai«"«naiso,  Ut  ] 

I  The  act  of  thundering. 

«  Denunciations  of  censure.  AyUjfe. 
FU'LMINATORY,  a.  [/aiasiaeu*,  Ut.]  Tbun- 
r  (  striking  horrour. 


*.  rfroro/aM.l 
of  being  filled  so 


i  The 

vacant, 
t  The  state  of 
had. 

S  Completeness ;  such  as 

desired. 
4  Completeness  from  the 


to  have  no  part 
Jftaf  Oiartej. 

"  or 


parts. 
5  Repiet 
«  Plenty 
7  Struwl 


ran ;  satiety, 
wealth. 


to  be 
Soul*, 
of  many 
Bacon. 
Taylor . 
Slthntpiqre. 
;  swelling  in«*hemind 


9  To  Vapour  ;  to  yield  e x hal 

3  To  pais  away  in  vapours. 

4  To  be  in  a  rage. 
To  FUME,  r.  a. 

I  To  smoke ;  to  dry  in  smoke.  Carets. 

9  To  perfume  with  odours  in  the  fire.    Dry  dm. 

3  To  disperse  in  vapours.  Mortimer 
WifM'TTAa.  [Fr.]  The  stink  of  meat.  Swift. 
FU'M  II),  o.  [/amtdat,  Ut.]   Smoky  ; 

FUMl'DITY,  •.  [from/axssd.]  Smoklne 


icy  to  smoke. 
7b  FU/MIGATB,  ».  a.  [from 


r. 


9  To  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 
FUMIGATION.  ..  [fumigation,  Fr.] 
I  Scents  raised  by  fire.  Arbnthn 
9  The  application  of  medicines  to  the  body 


fumes. 

FU'MINGLY,  ad.  [from  /am*.]   Angrily;  in  a 
a  rage.  Hooker. 
Ft 'M  ITER,  t.    See  FUMATORY.    Skaketpeare . 
PU'MOUS,  ) a.  [jumrui,  Fr.]   Producing  fumes. 

Drudtn. 
Mvre. 


}- 


Fl'MY, 

FUN,  i.   Sport  s  high  merriment. 
FU'NCTJON,  s.  [faWtio,  Ut.] 
I  Discharge ;  performance. 

8  Employment;  office. 

9  Single  act  of  any  office. 
4  Trade;  occupation. 
i  Office  of  any 


fl  Power 

FUND.  » 
l  Stock  i 


Swtft. 


extent. 

•  Force  of  sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear , 
sound.  *M 

FUXSOME,  a.  ffrom  fuUe,  Sax.  foul.] '| 

•  Of  a  rank  odious  smell. 
9  Tending  to  obscenity. 

FU'LSOMELY,  ad.  [from 

rankly ;  obscenely. 
FU'LSOMENESS,  «. 
I  Nauseotssnest. 
«  Rank  smell. 
9  Obscenity.  Drudtn. 
FU'M  ADO,  ■.  [/aauu,  Ut.]   A  smoked  fish. 

Carew. 

FU'M  AGE,  s.  [from /aaras,  Ut.]  Hearth-money 
FU'MATORY,  t.  [/aamrio,  Ut.  fumeierre,  Fr.] 
An  herb.  Shaketpeare. 
To  FU'MBLE,  ».  n.  [fommelen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  attempt  any  thing  awkwardly  or  unjainly . 

•  To  pur  r  I  e  .  to  strain  in  perplexity.  Drydrn. 
S  To  plav  childishly.  Shakespeare. 

To  FU'MBLE,  a.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly.  Dry. 
FU'MBLER,  t.   One  who  acta  awkwardly. 
FU'MBLINGLY,  ad.  [from  fumbtt.]    In  an  awk- 
ward manner. 
FUME,  [fumde,  Pr.] 
1  Smoke.  Dry  den. 

9  Vapour ;  any  volatile  parts  ftymg  away. 
S  Exhalation  from  the  stomach.  Dryden. 

South. 


faculty. 
[fond,  Fr.] 

capital ;  that  by  which  any  expence  is 
supported.  Dryden. 
9  Stock  or  bank  of  money.  Addtton. 
FU'NDAMENT,  t.  [Jundamrnmm,  Ut.]  The 

back  part  of  the  body. 
FUNDAMENTAL,  a.   Serving  for  the  founda- 
tion }  that  upon  which  the  rest  is  built :  essen- 
tial ;  not  merely  accidental.  Raleigh. 
FUNDAMENTAL,!.    Leading  proposition. 

South. 

FUNDAMENTALLY,  ad.  [from  fu*dum*nial.\ 
ssentially ,  originally.  Grew. 
IQ^RAU  S>  f  funeraiUei,  Fr.1 

soleraniution  of  a  burial;  the  payment 
t  honours  to  the  dead  ;  obsequies. 

Soadyt. 
with  which  the  dead 

FD^BJlAl!,na. /Used  at  the  ceremony  of  inter- 
|k.   ring  tV  de ad*.  l>t*  >am. 

FUNE'REAU  a.  [funere%$,  Ut.]  Suiting  a  fune- 
.  fsut  dark:  dismal.  P 
FUNijO^TY,  *.  [fmgMt,  Ut.]  Unsolid 


4)  stage  j  heat  of  mind;  passion. 
»  Any  thing  unsubstantial. 
6  Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination. 
7b  FUME,  ..a.  [/»mer,?r.] 
ATossnoka. 


Shakespeare 
Bacon. 


f  crwetnee. 

FU'NGODS,  «•  [f**gn»t  Utin.]  Excrescent  ; 
spongy.  Sharp. 

FV'SGvS,  «.  [Ut.]  Strictly  a  mushroom :  a 
word  used  to  express  such  excrescences  of 
flesh  as  gTow  out  upon  the  lips  of  wnunds,  or 
any  other  excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not 
naturally  belonging  to  them.  Gamcy. 

FU'NICLE.1.  [/Bwis-aiuf.  Ut.]    A  small  cord. 

FUNI'CULAR,a.  [/aaicale.re,  Ft.)  Consisting 
of  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 

FUNK,  s.   A  stink.  „  m 

To  FUNK,*  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  stink 
through  fear.  Epigram  on  J. 

FU'NNEL,  t.  [  ut/aadiaalasa,  Ut.] 
1  An  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe 
ing  from  It,  through  which  liquors  are  poured 
into  vessels.  Ben  Jouxm. 

9  A  pipe  or  pas»agc  of  communication.  Addison. 

FUR,  «.  ifourrure,  Fr.] 
l  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which  garments  are 
lined  for  warmth.  Srtift. 

fiSoft  hair  of  beasU  found  in  cold  countries  i 
hair  in  general.  R^y- 
3  Moisture  exhaled  so  as  that  the  temaindrt 
sticks  an  the  part. 
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FUR 

Sidney. 

9  To  cower  with  soli  matter.  Philtpt. 
FUR. WROUGHT,  a.  [/■ru«l»roujl{.]  Made 

fut-  ■;«     ,  _  .    ,  .  ^F- 

FURA'CIOUS,  a.  L fWrax,  Ut.]  Thievish. 
FIRA'CITY,  *.   Lf*w*  L»t.]    Disposition  to 

FU'RBELOW,  *.  [fur  and  6eioK>.]  Fur  or  other 
■tuff  sewed  oo  the  lower  part  of  the  garment. 

Pare. 

To  FU'RBELOW,  t.o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

adorn  with  ornamental  appendages  of  drees. 
To  FU'RBISH,  e.  a.  .  [/ouroir,  Fr.J  To  burnish  ; 

to  polish.  South. 
FU'RBISHER,  «.  [/ourW**e«r,  Fr.  from/ur&u*.] 

One  wbo  polishes  any  thing. 
FURCATION,*,  [/urn,  Lat.J  Forkiness;  the 
sutc  of  shooting  two  ways  like  the  blades  of  a 
fork.  Brown. 
FV'RFUR.1.  [Latin.]  Husk  or  chaff;  scurf  or 
dandruff.  Quiney. 
FURFURA'CEOUS,a.  [fur'mraceut,  Lat.]  Husky* 

branny;  scaly. 
FU'RIOOS,  a.  [furieux,  Fr.] 
)  Mad  ;  phrenetick. 
8  Raging ;  violent ; 

yond  reason. 
FU'RIOUSLY,  ad.  [I 

lently:  vehemently. 
FU'RIOUSNESS,  «.    [from  /arson*.] 


ion  be- 

t. 


madness}  transport  of  passion. 

[terUr,  Fr.]  To 


To  FURL,  v.  a.  [terUr,  Fr.]    To  draw  up ;  to 
contract.  Creech. 
FU'RLONG,  s.   [farlaug.  Sax.]    A  measurn  of 

length  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile. 
FU'RLOUGH,  s.  [verloef,  Dutch.]  A  temporary 
dumiuion  from  military  service.  Drytien. 
FU'RMENTY,  s.   Food  made  by  boiling  wheat 
in  milk.  Tuuer. 
FU'RNACE,  i.  (/«-*•*,  Ut.]  An  enclosed  Are- 
place.  Ahbot 
To  FU'RNACE,  t.  a.  To  throw  out  as  sj 

a  furnace. 
To  FU'RNISH,  v.a.  [fourmr,  Fr.] 
1  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary.  AaoUet. 
9  lb  give  things  for  use.  Addxton. 

3  To  fit  up  ;  to  fit  with  appendages.  Bafon. 

4  To  equip  ;  to  fit  out  for  any  undertaking. 

h  To  decorate ;  to  adorn.  j£]3*lifax. 

FU'RNISHER,  *.  [/o*rwi,  Fr.]  t>n« !  w~u  »uP. 

plies  or  fit*  out.  m  #  .   '  ,„ 

FU'RNITURE,  s.  [/oarnirare,  Fr.] 
I  Moveables ,  goods  put  in  a  house  for  ose  or 
ornament.  South. 
9 Appendages.  TillotMon. 
3  Equipage;  embellishments;  decorations. 
FU'RRIEft,*.  [from  .fur.]  A  dealer  in  furs. 
FU'RROW,  *.  [furh,  8ax.] 
l  A  small  trench  made  by  the  plough  for  the  re- 
ception  of  seed.  Drytlen. 
9.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow.  Drydtn. 
PU'RROW-WEED,  i.  A  weed  that  grow*  "  for 

rowed  land.  Ska,' 
To  FU'RROW,  t.a.  [from  the  noun.] 


Milton. 
Suckling. 


in  fur. 


Fenton. 


I  To  cut  in  furrows. 

9  To  divide  in  Ions;  hollows. 

3  To  make  by  cutting. 
FU'RRY,  a.  [from /nr.] 

I  Covered  with  fur  j  1 

9  Consisting  of  fur. 
FU'RTHBR,  a.  [from  forth  { 
IMH,] 

I  At  a  greater 

FU'RTHBR,  od.   [from /area.]  To  a  greater  dis- 

A  umber  t. 

e.  a.   [Jorthrian,  Sax.]  To  put 
i  to  promote ;  to  assist. 

Hooker. 

FURTHERANCE,  *.  [from  further.]  Promo- 


To  FU'RTHE 
onward,  to 


tion  ;  advancement ;  help.  Ttllotson. 
FU'RTHERER,  i.   [from  ArtAer.]  Promoter 


FUT 

FURTHERMORE,  ad.  [from  further  and  user*.] 
Moreover}  besides.  Shakespeare. 

FU'RTIVE,  o.  trW,  Fr.]    Stolen  ;  gotten  by 
theft.  Prior. 

FU'RUNCLE,  s.  [Jurunculut,  Ut.]  A  bilet  any 
angry  pustule.  Wiseman. 

FU'RY,  «.  [furor.  Ut.] 
l  Madness. 

8  Rage :  passion  of  anger  ,  tumult  of  mind  ap- 
proaching to  madness.  Shakespeare. 

3  Enthusiasm  ;  exaltation  of  fancy.  Drydtn. 

4  A  stormy,  turbulent,  raging  woman.  Additon. 
FURZE,*.  I fin,  Sax.]  Gone  ;  goss.  Drydem. 
FU'RZY,  a.  [from/nrx*.]  Overgrown  with  furze  j 

full  of  gone.  Gay. 

FUSCA'TION,  *.  [/a«cu*,  Ut.]  The  act  of  dark- 
ening or  obscuring. 

To  FUSE,  v.a.  [/undo,  funm,  Ut.]  To  melt; 
to  put  into  fusion  ;  to  liquify  by  heat. 

To  FUSE,  p.  a.  To  be  melted. 

FU'SEE,  a,  [/usee,  Fr.] 
1  The  cone  round  which  is  wound  the  cord  or 
chain  of  a  clock  or  watch.  Halt. 

9  A  firelock  ;  a  small  neat  musquet. 

3  Putt  of  a  bomb  or  grenado  shell,  is  that  which 
makes  the  whole  powder  or  compoiition  in  the 
shell  Uke  Are,  usually  a  wooden  pipe  filled 
with  wildfire. 
FU'SEE,  s.   Track  of  a  buck.  Aiuneorth. 
FU'SIBLB,  a.   [from  /we.]   Capable  of  being 
melted.  Boyle. 
FUSIBI'LITY,  ft.  [from  /usiMe.]   Capacity  of 
being  melted;  quality  of  growing  liquid  by 
heat. 


Aitham. 


FU'SlUa.  [fusible,  Fr.] 
I  Capable  of  being  melt 


ted;  liqutfiable by  heat. 


9  Running  by  the 
FU'SIL.     \  r/k.,  _  . 
FU'SILE,*  j   L^1"*''  Fr-J 

l  A  firelock  ,  a  small  neat  musquet. 

8  (In  heraldry  ;  from  fusut,  Ut.)  Somethi 
a  spindle. 

FUSlLl'ER.1.  [frora/uriL]  A  soldier 

a  fusil ;  a  musketeer. 
FU'SION,  s.  [futio,  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  melting. 

9  The  state  of  being  melted. 
FUSS,*.  (A  low  cant  word.)  A 

FUST,  s.  [fu-t,  Fr.] 

The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column. 


like 


Newton. 
a  bustle. 

s»ift. 

smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel, 
v.  a.  To  grow  mouldy  ;  to  smell  ill. 
a,  [fulatne,  Fr.] 
i  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  or 
of  cotton  onlv.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing  made  up  of 
ogeneous  parts  j  bombast.  Smith. 

8  Swelling;  unnaturally  pompous;  ridiculously 
tumid. 

FU'STIC,  «.   A  sort  of  wood  brought 
West  Indies,  used  in  dying  of  cloth. 

To  FU'STIGATE,  v.a.  rju*»iro,  Ut.]  To  beat 
with  a  stick  t  to  cane. 

FUSTILA'RIAN, ».   Alowfellwwi  a  stinkard}  a 
scoundrel.  Shakespeare. 

FU'STlNESS.i.  [from futty.)  Mouldiaess;  stink. 

FU'STY.a.  [from/a*i.]  Ill  smelling  ;  mouldy. 


FUTILE,  a.  [futile.  Fr.] 

I  Talkative  ;  loquacious. 

9  Trifling ;  worthless  ;  of  no  weight. 
Fl'TI'LITY,  ft.  [futiliti,  Fr.] 

I  Talkativeness ;  loquacity. 

9  Trirlingness ;  want  of  weight ,  want  of  solidity. 

Bentity. 

FUTTOCKS,*.  [from  foot  hooks.  Skinner.]  The 
lower  timbers  that  hold  the  ship  together. 

FUTURE,  a.  [/arums,  Ut.]  That  which  will 
be  hereafter ;  to  come  s  as,  the  future  state. 

Milton. 

FUTURE,  *.   Time  to  come ;  somewhat  to  hap. 
pen  hereaAer.  Leek*. 
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FI7TURELY.  ad.  Id  time  to  come.  Raleigh. 
FUTURITION,      Tht  state  of  being  to  be. 

FUTU'RITY,  t.  [from/a/nre.J 

I" 


come  ;  event*  to  come.  Srt/t. 
e  of  being  to  be ;  futurition.  Glanvtlle. 


To  FUZZ,  r. a.   To  fly  out  in. ■mail  particle*. 
FU'ZZBALL,  «.    A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when 

pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  dust  in  the  ryes. 
FY,  rater,   [ft.  Fr.        Or.]    A  word  of  blame 


coarse 
eipeare. 


GHas  two  sounds,  one  called  that  of  the  hard 
0,  because  it  is  formed  by  a  pressure  some- 
what hard  of  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  gum.  This  sound  G  retains  before 
a,  o.  u,  /,  r  :  as,  gate,  go,  gull.  The  other 
sound,  called  the  soft  G,  resembles  that  of  i, 
and  is  commonly  found  before  e,  i:  as,  gem, 

ii,*  As  'an  old  Latin  numeral,  stands  for  four 
hundred  :  with  a  dasb  over  ifj  for  four  hundred 
thousand.  A$h. 
GA'BARDINE,  ».  frreerrfisM,  Ital.l  A 
frock.  .  Shaki 

Tb  G A'BBLR,  ».  a.  [g abbare,  Ital.] 
1  To  make  an  inarticulate  noise.  Uryden . 

9.  To  prate  loudly  without  meaning.  Hndibrai. 
GA'BBLB,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Inarticulate  noise  like  that  of  brute  animals. 

Shakespeare. 

9  Loud  talk  without  meaning.  Milton. 
GA'BBLER,  t.  [from  gabbU.]  A  pratar  ,  a  chat- 
tering fellow. 
GA'BEL,  i.  [gabelU,  Fr.]  An  excise;  a  tax. 


GA'BION,  s.  [Pr.]  A  wicker  basket  which  is 
Ailed  with  earth  to  make  a  fortification  or  in- 
trenchment.  KnolUt. 

GA'BLK,  t.  [gutal,  Welsh.]  The  sloping  roof  of 
a  building.  Afarlimer. 

GAO,  s.  [gad,  Sax.] 
l  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel.  Afoxon. 
9  A  style  or  graver.  Skaketj>tare. 

To  GAD,  sr.  a.  [gadaw,  Welsh,  to  forsake.]  To 
ramble  about  without  any  settled  purpose;  to 
rove  loosely  and  idly.  JEcrtas. 

GA'DDEU,  i.  [from  fad.]  A  rambler  ;  one  that 
runs  much  abroad  without  business.  Ecctet. 

GA'DDINGLY,  ad.  [from  god  ]  In  a  rambling 
manner. 

GA'DFLY.s.  [from  gad  and jly.]  A  fly  that  when 
be  stings  the  cattle  makes  them  gad  or  run 
madly  ahout  -,  the  brcese.  Bacon. 

GAFF,  s.    A  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

GA'FFER,  s.  [fe/cre.  companion,  Sax.]  A  word 
of  reaped:  now  obsolete.  Coy. 

GA'fFLES,  s.  [gq/Waau,  spears,  Sax.] 
1  Artificial  spurs  put  upon  cocks. 

•  A  steel  lever  to  bend  crossbows. 

7b  GAG,  v.  n.  [gaghel,  Dutch.]  To  stop  the 
mouth  with  something  that  may  allow  to 
breathe,  but  binder  to  speak.  Pope. 

GAG,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Something  put  into  the 
mouth  to  hinder  speech  or  eating. 

GAGE,  s.  [gage,  Ft.]  A  pledge ;  a  pawn ;  a  cau- 
tion. Sunt  hem. 

To  GAGE,  a.  a.  Igagtr,  Fr.] 
1  To  wager  |  to  depone  as  a  wager }  to  impawn. 

i*i  not  It  I  . 

a  To  measure ;  to  take  the  contents  of  any  ves- 
sel.   More  properly  gaafe.  Shakeepeare. 
To  GA'GGLE,  v.  n.   (gage*,  Dutch.]  To  make  a 
noise  like  a  goose.  Awrt. 
GAl'ETY.    See  GAVETY. 
GAl'LY.   See  GAYLY. 
GAIN,  s.  [gam,  Fr.] 
l  Profit ;  advantage. 

•  Interest;  lucrative  views. 
S  Unlawful  advantage. 

•  Overplus  in  a  comparative 
thing  opposed  to  loss. 

To  GAIN,  t.  a.  [garner,  l'r.] 
I  Ta  obtain  as  profit  or  ad' 
97» 


Raleigh . 

Shaketpeare. 
8  t'orfaiaians. 

AJi  1 1 on . 


GAL 

•  To  have  the  overplus*  in  comparative  con 
tion  :  by  standing  on  higher  ground  he  gained 
an  inch. 

S  To  obtain ;  to  procure  :  you  will  gain  your  pur- 
P°*e.  nUotton. 

4  To  obtain  increase  of  any  thing :  he  that  bar- 
rows  well  geta*  a  bushel  In  six.  Daniel. 

5  To  obtain  any  thing  whatever,  good  or  bad. 

.lets. 

fi  To  win  against  opposition :  they  gained  the 
field. 

7  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party.  Philipt. 

8  To  reach;  to  attain:  notwithstanding  the  storm, 
the  sailors  gained  the  port.  Waller. 


9  To  gain 

terest. 
To  GAIN,  r 
I  To 
9  To 
S  To  get 
♦  Toobum 


To 


party  or  in- 


i  to  have  advantage.  Ezekiel. 
i  to  come  forward  by  degrees.  Dry. 
;  to  prevail  against.  Addxton. 
influence  with.  Swijl. 


GAIN,  a.  (An  old  word.)  Handy;  ready. 
GA'INER,  s.   [from  gain.]   One  who  receives 


Smth. 


'ifdtom. 


profit  or  advantage, 
GA'I  N  FUL,  a.  [from  tain  and  /all.] 
I  Advantageous  ,  profitable. 
9  Lucrative  ;  productive  of  money.       Dry  den. 
G  A'  IN  FULLY,  ad.  [from  gsna/a/.]  Profitably  » 

advantageously. 
GA' IN  FULNESS,  s.    Profit ;  advantage. 
GA'INGIVING,  s.  [from 'goiast  and  give.]  The 
same  n»  misgiving;  a  giving  against.  Skuk. 
GA'INLESS,*  a.  [from  gain  and  less.]  Unprofit- 
able ;  affording  no  advantage.  Atk. 
GA'INLESS  NESS,  s.  [from  gaialess.]  Unprofit- 
ableness. Decay  of  P\etg. 
GA'INLY.nd.   [from  gain.]   HandilyT  readily ; 

dexterously. 
To  G  A' INS  A  Y.  t.  a.  [from  1 
1  To  contradict ;  to  oppose. 
«  To  deny  any  thing.  SAaJfceipeure. 
GA'INSAYEK,       [from  gainsay.]   Opponent  , 
advertary.  Hooker. 

'OA  1  N  ST.  \>rry    [for  «g«*a«t.] 

To  GA'INSTAND,  v.  a.  [from  'eamit  and  staadj 
To  withitand  ;  to  oppose;  to  resist.  Sidney. 
GA'IRISH,  a.  [gearnoM,  to  dress-fine,  Sax.l 
I  Gaudy ;  showy;  splendid;  fine.  Milton. 
«  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty. 
GA'I  R1SHN  ESS,  t.  [from  gotraJi.] 
I  Finery;  Haunting  gaudineas. 
9  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy.  Taylor. 
GAIT,  i.  [gal,  Dutch.] 
I  A  way  :  as,  gang  your  gait.  SaaAespearc. 
«  March ;  walk.  Hubbard>$  Tale. 

3  The  manner  and  air  of  walking. 
GALA'GE,  s.    A  shepherd'*  clog. 
GALA'NGAL,   [galange,  Fr.]  A  t 

of  which  there  are  two  species  i  the  lesser 
galangal,  and  the  larger  galangal.   They  are 
brought,  the  smaller  from  China,  ana  the 
larger  .from  the  island  of  Java.  Hill. 
GALA'XY,  t.  [yoXafcaf.]  The  milky  way.  Covleg. 
QA'LBASUM,  s.  [Lat.]  Galbanum  is  soft,  like 
wax,  and  ductile  between  the  fingers ;  of  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  colour ;  its  smell  ia  strong 
and  disagreeable  ;  its  taste  acid,  nauseous,  and 
bitterish.   It  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  a 
gum  and  a  resin.  Hill. 
GALE,  s.  [gahling,  hasty,  Ger.]  A  wind  not  tem- 
pestuous, yet  stronger  than  a  breexe.  MUton. 
GA'LEATED,  a.  [raleatut,  Lat.] 
I  Covered  as  with  a  helmet.  Woodvxxrd. 
9  (In  botany.)  Such  plants  as  bear  a  flower  re- 
sembling: a  helmet,  as  the  monkshood. 
GA'LEN  1ST,*  i.   [from  Galea  ]  One  who 
tises  physic  in  the 


GALERI'CULATE,  a.  [gulenu,  Lat.]  Covered  as 
with  a  hat. 

GA'LIOT,  i.  [galiote,  Fr.]  A  little  galley  or  sort 
of  brigantine,  built  very  slight  and  fit  f«  i  i  <- 1  ■  i 

GALL,  s.  [geala.  Sax.] 
l  Tttc  bile,  an  animal  juice 
supposed  bitterness. 


for  Its 
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•  The  part  which  contains  th«  bile. 

9  Any  thing  extl 


GAM 


hurt  by  fretting  off 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 


4  Rancours  malignity. 
I  Anger  t  bitterness  of  11 
«  [From  the  verb.]  A  slight 

7  [FwmGalla,  Let.]  Galls  or  galnuts  are  a  kind  of 
preternatural  and  accidental  tumour*,  produced 
on  various  treet ;  but  those  of  the  oak  are  only 
uted  in  medicine.,  An  iutect  nf  the  By  kind,  for 
the  safety  of  her  young,  wounds  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  in  tba  hole  deposits  her  ex,g  ; 
the  lacerated  vessels  of  the  tiee  discharging 
their  contents,  form  a  woody  case  abuul  the 
hole,  where  the  egg  Is  thus  defended  from  all 
injuries;  this  tumour  also  serves  for  the  food 
of  the  tender  maggot,  produced  from  the  en 
of  the  fly,  wtiich,  as  soon  as  it  is  perfect,  and 
in  its  winged  stale,  gnaws  its  way  out,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  hole  found  in  the  gall ;  and 
where  no  hole  is  seen  on  its  surface,  the  mag- 
got,  or  its  remains,  are  sure  to  be  found  within. 

Hill. 

To  GALL,  r.o.  {galer,  Fr.] 
I  To  hurt  by  fretting  the  skin. 
9  To  impair  ,  to  wear  awav. 

3  To  teaxe ;  to  fret  ;  to  vex. 

4  To  harass  ,  to  mischief. 
To  GA  LL,  v.  a.   To  fret. 
GA'LLANT,  a.  [galant,  Fr.] 

I  Gay  ,  well-dressed;  sh 
t  Brave;  high  spirited; 


Denham. 

Ray. 
Tiiiofso*. 
Sidney . 
Shakespeare. 


Iiaiak. 
animous. 
Ihgby. 

9  Fine*;  noble;  specious.  Clarendon. 
4  (Gallant.)  Inclined  to  courtship.  Thornton 
GA'LLANT,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
t  A  gay,  sprightly,  airy,  splendid  man. 
9  (Gallant.)  A  whoremaster,  who  caresses  wo- 
men to  ' 

3  A  wooer; 
nage. 

GA'LLANTLY,  ad.  [from  foi/aal.] 
I  Gaily ;  splendidly. 

«  Bravely:  nobly;  generously.  Swift. 
GA'LLANTnESS,*  \  r«l—i^rrl 
GA'LLaNTRY,      r"  It*"*****  *M 

1  Splendour  of  appearance;  show}  magnificence. 

WalUr. 

«  Bravery ;  nobleness  ,  generosity.  GlanvilU. 
9  A  number  of  gallants.  Shakespeare. 

4  Courtship  ;  reAned  address  to  women. 

5  Vicious  love  ;  lewdness  j  debauchery.  Srift. 
GA'LL-BLADDER.*  s.    [fiam  gall  and  bladder.] 

The  cist  In  which  the  gall  is  collected.  Ash. 

GA'LLEASS,  s.  {jiaUacr,  Fr.]  A  heavy  low-built 
vessel,  with  both  sails  and  oars.  Ashlison. 

GA'LLEON,  s.  [ealfosi,  Fr.]  A  large  ship  with 
four  and  tometimes  five  decks.  Raleigh. 

GA'LLERY. ».  [gaUrie,  Fr.] 
I  A  kind  of  walk  along  the 

which  the  doors  of  the  apartments  open. 
tThe  teats  in  the  playhouse  above  the  pit,  in 
which  the  meaner  people  sit.  Pope. 

GA'LLEY.s.  [galea,  ItaT]  W 
I  A  vessel  with  oars,  in  use  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  found  unable  to  endure  the  agitation 
of  the  main  ocean.  Fairfax. 

9  It  is  proverbially  considered  as  a  place  of  toil- 
some misery,  because  criminals  are  condemned 
to  row  in  them.  South. 

GA'LLEY,*  s.  (With  printers.)  The  frame  into 
which  the  compositor  empties  the  composing 
stick.  Ash. 

GA'LLEY-SLAVE,  «.  [from  galley  and  slave.]  A 
man  condemned  for  some  crime  to  row  in  the 
galleys. 

GA'LLIARD.  s.  Iguillard,  Fr.] 
I  A  gay.  brisk,  lively  man  ;  a  fine  fellow.  Cleav. 
9  An  MCtive,  nimble  dance.  Bacon. 

OA'  LLIAROISE,  t.  [Fr.]  Merriment;  exube- 
rant  gaiety.  Brown. 

GA'LLICK,*  a  [from  Gallia.]  Belonging  to 
Fra  »ee;  Frmch.  jsh. 

GA'I  UCAN.*a.  [from  Gallic]  French  ;  belong- 
ing to  France.  jih. 

QA'LLICISM,  •.    [gaUlcUmu,  Fr.]   A  mode  of 


floor  of  a 


into 


speech  peculiar  to  the  French  language  t 
trovrrsy. 
[  Calif  m  GaUo-Va 

I  hose. 


he  /lured  In  controversy. 
JASKIN8, 


GA'LLl  GAS  KINS,  «. 

Skt*t>rr.)  large  open  hose.  Phil  too. 

GALLIM4'TlA,$.  {galxmatkuu,  Fr.]  Wc 

talk  without  meaning. 
GALLIMAU'FRY.i   [galtmafrfe,  Fr.] 
I  A  botch  potch,  or  hash  of  several  sorts 

broken  meat ;  a  medley.  Sp 
9  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley.  ^ 

man, 

GA'LLl  POT,  «.  rglrye.  Dutch,  shining  earth.]  A 
pot  painted  and  glazed.  Fenton. 
GA'LLON.  ».   fjelo,  low  Lat]   A  liquid  measure 

of  four  quarts, 
OA  LI. (>'ON,  t.  [galom,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  < 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 


made  or  gold  or  silver,  or  oi  siik 
To  GA'LLOP.  *.  a.  [galemtr,  Fr.l 
l  To  move  by  leaps,  so  that  all 


.  'e»ps. 
the  ground  at  once. 
9.  To  ndeat  ' 


the  feet  are  • 


3  To  move  very  fast. 
GA'LLOP,  s.  The  motion  of  a  horse 

runs  at  full  speed.  1 
GA'LLOPER,  i.  [from  gallop.] 
I  A  horse  that  gallops. 
9  A  man  that  rides  fast,  or  makes  great 
To  GA'LLOW,  v.  a.   [agmUaan,  to  fright.  Sax.] 
To  terrify  ;  to  fright.  Shakespeare. 
GA'LLOW  AY,  ».   A  horse  not  more  than  four- 
teen hands  high,  much  used  in  the  north. 
GA'LLOWG LASSES,  t.   Footmen  the  Irish  csvll 
gatlovaUutet :  the  which  name  discovers  them 
to  be  ancient  English  ;  for  gaUogiu  signifies  an 
English  servitor  or  yeoman. 

GVLLOWS.}'-  [*«<C°.  *«  3 


I  A 

tors  are  hanged. 
9  A  wretch  i  hat  deserves  the  gallows.  £ 
GA'LLOWSFREB,  a.  [from  fellows  and  /ree.] 

Exempt  hy  destiny  from  being  hanged.  Dry. 
GA'LLOWTREE,  ».  [from  follow  and  tree.]  " 

tree  of  terrour;  the  tree  of  execution. 
GAMBA  DE,  Is.  [gamim,  Ital.  a  leg.] 
G  A  MB  A'  DO,  J  dashes. 
GA'MBLER,*,   A  knave  whose  practice  it  is  to 

invite  the  unwary  to  game,  ana  cheat  them  l 

a  low  word. 

GA'MBOGE,  s.  A  concreted  vegetable  juice, 
partly  gummy,  partly  resinous.  It  is  heavy, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  arid  scarce  any  smell. 

To  GA'MBOL,  v.  n.  [gambiller,  Fr.] 

I  To  dance  ;  to  skip;  to  friak. 

9  To  leap ;  to  start. 
GA'MBOL,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  skip;  a  hop ;  a  leap  for  joy. 

9  A  frnfick  ;  a  wild  prank.  Hwdibrsu. 
GA'MBREU*.  [gomba,  Ital.]  The  leg  of  a  norae. 

Grevs. 

GAME,  i.  [reason,  a  jest,  Island  ick.] 
t  Snort  of  any  kind.  Shakespeare. 
9  Jest,  opposed  to  earnest.  Spraser. 

3  Insolent  merriment ;  sportive  insult.  Stilton. 

4  A  single  match  at  play. 

5  Advantage  in  play.  Dryden. 

6  Scheme  pursued;  measures  planned. 

7  Field  sports,  as  the  chase.  Waller. 
•  Animals  pursued  in  the  field. 
9  (In  ihe  plural.)   Solemn  contests  i 

spectacles  to  the  i 
To  GA'MBLE,*  l_  _   Teamma  , 
To  GAME,        j  *'  "•  liam**>  ■B*-J 
I  T«>  play  at  any  sport. 

9  To  play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  for  money. 

Lock*. 

GA'MBCOCK,  •.  [from  fame  and  cock.]  Acock 
hred  to  fight.  Ijoeke. 

GA'MEEGG,  i.  [from  game  and  tgg.]  An  egg  from 
which  Achting  cocks  are  bred.  Gavra. 

GA'.MEHEN.*  s.  (/from  fame  and  kern.]  A  hen  of 
the  game  kind.  Ash. 

OA'MEKEEPER,  *.  [from  game  and  ktrper.]  A 
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GAP 


OA'M 


ME, 


■ay;  aportivc. 
G.VMBSOMENBSS,  s. 


I i venesa  i  merriment. 
SaY MEiQM  ELY.  *d  [from  f  I 
GA'M  ESTER,  a.  [from  row.] 
1  One  who  n  viciously  addicted  to  play.  Shak. 
ft  One  who  ia  engaged  at  play.  Baewm. 

3  A  merry  ffolicksome  peraoa.  Skakespeire. 

4  A  prostitute  :  out  of  use.  Skaketpeare. 
GA'MING,*  a,  [from  mi.]  The  practice  of 

ffameaters ;  the  act  oiengaging  deeply  in  play 

Jik. 

GA'M  INC  HOUSE,*  *.  A  house  where  gaming 

ia  carried  on.  BbuKsione. 
GAMINGTABLE.*  a.   A  table  appropriated  to 

{amine.  Tkt  World. 

CA'MMER,  a.    The  com  pell  at  ion  of  a  woman 

Corresponding  to  f  ajfef . 
GA'MMON,  $.  fraasW.  Jul.] 
I  The  buttock  of  a  bog  aalted  and  dried  ,  the 

lower  end  of  the  ditch.  Drydea. 
%  A  kind  of  play  with  dice.  Thornton. 
GA'MCT. a.  [guma,  Iui.j  The  scale  of  musical 

note*.  Dunne. 

ti  AN,  for  began,  from  'gin  for  begin.  Spenser.' 
To  (iANCH,  t  ■.  [reactare,  Iuf.]  To  drop  from 

•  high  place  upon  hooks,  by  way  of  punish- 

ment  j  s  practice  in  Turkey. 
GA'NCHING.-  a.  [from  gamca.]  The  punish- 

ment  of  i he  ranch  Atk. 
GA'N  DEk,  a.  Jgwadra,  Sax.]  The  male  or  the 

A  wild  duck. 
Dutch 


'NET*  a.  [Fr. 
l»A.%l»,  v.  u. 
:  an  old 


To  go:  to 


GANG.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A  number  herding 
together)  a  troop ;  a  company  ;  a  tribe.  Prior. 
GA  'SGHOS,  a.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  flower. 
GA'NGLION,  *.  [yoryAss*.]  A  tumour  in  the  ten- 
dinous and  nervous  parts.  Harrie. 
GA'NGRENE,  t.  [gangrene,  Fr.  gangrtma.  Lat.] 
A  mortigcation  ;  a  stoppage  of  circulation  fol- 
lowed by  putrefaction.  Wisemoa. 
To  GA'NGRENE,  r.  a.    [gangrener,  Fr.]   To  cor- 
rupt to  mortification.  Drylen. 
GA'NGRENOUS,  a.  [from  g-aajrrrne.]  Mortified; 

producing  or  betokening  mortification.  Artmtk. 
GA'NGWAY,  a.   In  a  abip,  the  several  waya  or 

paiaages  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 
GA'NGWEEK,  a.  [fr 


gang  and  week.]  Roga- 
tion week. 

GA'NTELOPE,  la.   [gantelope,  Dutch.]  A  mill- 

GA'NTLET,  J  ury  punishment,  in  which 
the  criminal  running  between  the  ranks  re- 
ceives a  lash  from  each  roan.  Dryden. 

GA'NZA,  i.  [fenaa,  Spanish,  a  goose.]  A  kind  of 
wild  goose.  Huuhbra*. 

OAOUs.  Wejsh.]  A  prison;  a  place  of 

confinement.  Shakespeare. 

GA'OLOELIVERY,  i.  [from  gaol  and  deliver.] 
The  judicial  process,  which  by  condemnation 
or  acquittal  of  persona  confined,  evacuates  the 
prison.  Danes. 

GA'OLER,  i.  [from  gaol.)  Keeper  of  a  prison  j 
he  to  whose  care  the  prisoners  are  committed 


Tas>*r. 
Aao/iea. 


GAP.  a-  [from  jape.] 
I  An  opening  in  ab 
t  A  breach. 
J  Any  paaaage. 
4  An  avenue :  an  open  way, 
%  A  hole ;  a  deficiency.  More. 

•  Any  interstice;  a  vacuity.  S*\ft. 
1  An  opening  of  the  mouth  in  apeech  during  the 

pronunciation  of  two  aoceeaaive  vowels.  Pipe. 

•  To  stop  a  rap,  is  to  escape  by  some  mean  bhift ; 
alluding  to  hedges  mended  with  dead  bushes. 

Swtft. 

GA'P  TOOTHED,  a.  [from  fepand  too**.]  Having 
interstices  between  the  teeth.  Dry  dm. 

To  GAPE,  v.  a.  [geapan,  Sax.] 
I  To  open  the  mouth  wide ;  to  yawn.  Swtft. 

m 


GAR 

t h  for  food,  as  a  young  bird. 

Drvden. 

3  To  desire  earnestly ;  to  crave.  Denkam. 

4  To  open  in  fissures  or  holes  Skaketpeare. 
^  To  open  with  a  breach.  Dry  den. 

6  To  open  ;  to  have  an  hiatua.  Dryden. 

7  To  make  a  noise  with  open  throat.  Rotevm. 

•  To  sure  with  hope  or  expectation.  Hudibrat. 

9  To  sure  with  wonder.  Dryden. 

10  To  «tare  irreverently. 
GA'PER,  a.  [from  gape.) 

I  One  who  opens  his  mouth. 

t  One  who  stares  fooliably. 

3  One  who  loop  or  craves. 
GA'PIN  G.«  a.   The  act  of  yawning. 
GAR,  in  Sax.  signifies  a  weapon  ;  so 
ha 

To  Oak,  v 

make. 
GARB,  a.  rrerae,  Fr  ] 
l  Dress;  clotliea ;  habit. 

*  Fashion  of  dress. 
3  Exteriour  appearance. 

GA'RBAGE,  a.  [garbtor,  Spanish. ;  The  bowel. ; 

the  offal.  Rotcvmmon. 
GA'RBEL,  i.   A  plank  next  the  keel  af  a  ship. 

GA'RBlSrl,8,      CCorrupted  from  GARBAGE.] 
To  GA'RBLE,  ».  a.    [farftettore.  Ital.]   To  sift  8 
to  part ;  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

Lorae. 

GA'RBLER,  s.  [from  garble.)   He  who  separates 
one  part  from  another.  isrt//. 
GA'RB0lL,s.  [garboutUe,  Fr.]  Disorder;  tumultj 
uproar.  Skaketpeare. 

Wardship  ,  care  .  custody. 
Fr. 


a.  [fiem,  Islandick.]  To 


uproar. 

GARD.s.  [garde,  Fr.]  Wardah 
GA  RDEN,  a.  \jardX,  Welsh  ; 


I  A  piece  of  ground 

planted  with  herbs  or  fruits. 
«  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful. 

Skakespeare. 

3  Garden  is  often  used  in  composition,  belong- 
ing to  a  garden. 
GAKDr.N-STUFF,*  la.  The  produce  of  gardens. 
GA'R PEN- WARE,  J  Mortimer. 
To  GARDEN,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  culti- 
vate. Ben  Jonson. 
GA'RDENER,  s.  [from  gnrdea.]  He  that  attenda 
or  cultivates  gardens.  Evelyn. 
GA'RDENING,  a.  (from  garden.)  The  act  of  cul- 
tivating or  planning  gardens. 
GA'RDEN- MOULD,*  s.  [from  garden  and  mould.} 
Mould  fit  for  a  garden.  Atk. 
GARB.  a.   Coarse  wool  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 
GA'RGARISM.  i.   [yayyatasrtiat.]  A  liquid 
mouth  with. 


cine  to 


the 


To  GA'RGARIZE,  e.  a.  [ya^;..]  To 
mourn  with  medicated  liquors. 


waahthe 


GA'RG  ET.  a.   A  distemper  in  cattle 

To  GA'RGLE,  v.  a.  [gargoatller,  Fr.]  To  wash 
the  throat  with  some  liquor  not  suffered  im- 
mediately tn  descend.  Harvey. 
9.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat.  Waller. 

GA'RGLE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A  liquor  with 
which  the  throat  ia  waahed.  Wtteman. 

GA'RGLION.  a.  An  exsudation  of  nervous  juke 
from  a  bruise.  Qaisrcy. 

GA'RGOL.  a.   A  diatemper  In  hogs.  Mortimer. 

GA'RI.AMJ,  s.  [gmrlaude,  Fr.]  A  wreath  of 
branches  of  flowers.  Sidney. 

GA'RLICK,  a.  [far,  Sax.  a  lance,  and  leek.)  A 
plant. 

GARLICKEATER,  «.  [from  gvliek  and  rot.]  A 
moan  fellow.  Skaketpeare. 

GA'RMENT,  a.  [gaaruimeal,  old  Fr  ]  Anything 
by  which  the  body  is  covered. 

GA'RNER,  s.  [greairr,  Fr  ]  A  place  in  which 
thrashed  grain  is  stored  up.  Dry  dew. 

Tb  GA'RNER,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  store  aa 
in  garners.  Skaketpeare. 

GAUNET.s.  [garaato,  Ital.]  The  garnet  is  a  gem 
of  a  middle  degree  of  hardneaa,  between  the 
aapphire  and  the  common  crystal.  It  is  found 
of  various  sizes,   lis  colour  is  ever  of  a  s i  r->n< 

t/gA'RNISH,  a.  a.  [formr,  Fr.] 
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GAS 


I  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appends 
t  To  embellish  a  dish  with  something  1m 


.Sirf. 

d  round 


it 

S  To  At  with  fetters :  a  cant  term. 
GARNISH,  «.  [from  the  verb! 
1  Ornament;  decoration;  embe 
9  Thing*  strewed  round  a  duh. 
3  (In  gaols.)  Fetter*. 

GA'RN  ISHER,*  s    [from  ramua.]   One  that 

garnishes,  or  sets  off  any  thing. 
GA'RN  I SH  M  ENT,  *.  [from  gan.uk.] 

embellishment. 
GA'RMTLRB,  *•    [from  forwa.]  Furniture; 

ornament.  Grannlle. 
GA'ROLS.  a.   [garum,  Lat.]  Resembling  pickle 

made  offish.  Brown. 

GA'RRAN.  i.  [Erse.]  A  small  horse  -,  a  hobby  | 
a  gal  Iowa  v.  Temple. 

GA'KRET,  •".  [gr  enter,  the  tower  of  a  citadel,  Fr.] 
A  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  house. 

Sicifl. 

GARRETE'ER,  i.  [from  garret.]  An  inhabitant 

of  a  garret. 
GA'RRISON,  i.  [tarmium,  Fr] 
J  Soldiers  placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  castle  to 
defend  it.  Sidney. 
9  Fortified  place  stored  with  soldiers.  Waller. 
3  The  state  of  being  placed  in  a  fortification  for 
its  defence.  Spenser. 
To  GA'RRISON,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  fortresses. 

Dry  dm . 

GA'RRISON-TOWN,*  s.    [from  garrison  and 
town.]  A  fortified  town  in  which  troaps  ate 
quartered.  Aik* 
GARRU'LITY,  s.  [gamUtas,  Ut.] 
I  Loquacity  ;  incontinence  of  tongue.  Milton. 

8  The  quality  of  talking  too  much;  talkative- 
ness. Ray. 

GA'RRULOUS,  a.   [garrulus,  Lat.]  Prattling; 

talkative.  Thornton. 
CA  KKl  LOUSNESS,**.  [from  garrulous.  ]  Talk- 
„  »«,y£n,e"  »  »P*o«»»  to  prate.  Scott. 
GA'RTER,  s.  [gardns,  Welsh.] 
I  A  string  or  riband  by  which  the  stocking  is  held 

up  on  the  leg.  Ray. 
«  The  markol  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  highest 

order  of  English  knighthood. 
3  .The  principal  king  at  arms. 
To  GA'RTER.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  bind 

with  a  garter.  Wiseman. 
GARTH,  t.  The  bulk  of  the  body  measured  by 

the  girdle. 

GAS,  *.  A  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated. 

GASCONA'DE,s.  [Fr.]  A  boast ,  a  bravaSf"4' 

Swtft. 

7b  GASCON A'DE,  ©.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

boast :  to  brae  ;  to  bluster. 
To  GASH,  *.a.  [hacker,  Fr.  to  cot.]  To 

so  as  to  make  a  gaping  a 
GASH,  s.  [from  the  verb.l 
1  A  deep  and  wide  wound. 

9  The  mark  of  a  wound. 
GA'SKINS,  s.   Wide  huse   wide  breeches. 
To  GASP,  ».  a.  [from /ope,  SHrinaer.] 

1  To  open  the  mouth  j  wide  to  catch  breath  with 
labour.  Add  non. 

fTo  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth  convul- 
sively.   _  Dryden. 
3  To  long  for.  Spectator 
GASP,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  breath, 
ft  The  short  catch  or  breath  in  the  last  agonies. 
_  Addison. 
To  G AST,  *.  a.  [gait,  Sax.]  To  make  aghast  i  to 
f"Rht  |  to  shock.  Shakespeare. 
S  ^iST***-]  ^longing  to  the  bellv. 

GA^'LOQIJ^S,*  (i.  fyon*.  the  belly,  and 
GA'STROMVVh.^   i  >«*of  to  speak.i  One 
who  has  the  faculty  of  speaking  out  of  his  bell  j. 

omentum.  Ash 

OASTRO'RAPHY...  [ywn»  and  <*,*,.]  Sewing 
up  any  wound  in  the  belly. 


GAU 

GASTROTOMY, «.  [ywm, 
of  cutting  open  the  belly 
HAT.   The  pret.  of  ret. 
GATE,*,  [geat.  Sax.] 
I  The  door  of  a  city. 


The  act 


cVtevSnV* 

GATEWAY, 


o  give  a  pas 


KnoUt*. 
liarxm. 
A  way 
Mortimer. 


The  vena  porta. 
.  $.  [from  gate  and  voy.l 
through  gate*  of  enclo*ed  grounds.  A 
To  GATHER,  a.  a.  [r«dero«.  Sax.] 
1  To  cdlcct ;  to  bring  into  one  place.  Genesis. 
a  To  pick  up ;  to  glean.  M  otion. 

3  To  crop ;  to  pluck.  Dryden. 

4  Tn  assemble.  Bacon. 
i  To  heap  up  $  to  accumulate.  Proterhs, 

6  To  select  and  take.  Psalnu. 

7  To  sweep  together.  Matthew. 
«  To  collect  charitable  contributions. 
9  To  bring  into  one  body  or  interest. 

10  To  draw  together  from  a  state  af  diffusion  ,  to 
compress;  to  contract.  Pope. 

11  To  gain.  Dryden. 
M  To  pucker  needlework. 

13  To  collect  logically.  Hooker. 
U  To  ruler  kreatk.   To  have  respite  from  any 


calamity. 
To  GATHER,  v.  n. 
I  To  be  condensed ;  to  thicken. 
9  To  grow  larger  by  the  accretior 
ter. 

3  To  assemble. 

*.  To  generate  pus  or  matter. 
GATHER,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 
GATHERER,  *.  [from  gather.] 

l  One  that  gathers ;  a  collector. 

>i  One  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  any  kind. 


5pe*»er. 

Dryden. 
of  similar  mat* 
Ha  con . 
Ecchts. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
Pucker;  cloth 
Jfudtorat. 

Wottem. 


■3 


Collection  of 
1  C 
of 


GATHERING.*,  [from  g 
charitable  contribution*. 
GATTEN  -TREE,  t.  A 

GAL  I>I  ,  <    [gande,  Fr.  a  yellow  flower.]  An  or- 

meut  l  a  floe  thing.  Shakespeare. 
To  GAUDE,  *.  a.  [gaudeo,  Ut.]  To  exult ;  to 

reiotre  at  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
GA'UDERY,  s.  {from  gande.]   Finery ;  osienta- 

tious  luxury  of  dress.  South. 
GA'U  1)1  LY,  ad.  [from  gaudy.]  Showily. 
GA'L'DINEjjS,  «.  Showinea*)  tinsel  appearance. 
GA'UDV,  o.  [from  gaude.]   Showy;  splendid; 

pom  poos ;  oatentatiousjy  fine.  MiUon. 
GA'UDY,  ..  [gattdium,  Ut.]  A  feast;  a  festival. 

GAVE.  The  pret.  of  rice.  CAsjrne. 

GA'V  EL,  *.   A  provincial  word  for  l 

GAVELKIND.*.  A  custom  whereby  the  lands 
of  the  father  are  equally  divided  at  his  death 
among  all  hi*  sons.  Davits. 

To  GAUGE,  v.  a.  ffaare,  measuring  rod,  Fr.] 
I  To  measure  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  a 
vessel . 

9  To  measure  with  regard  to  any  proportion. 

Pope. 

GAUGE,  •.  [from  the  verb.]  A  measure ;  a  stand- 
ard •  Moxon. 
GA'UGE-LINE.*  *.  [from  gauge  and  It**.]  One 
of  the  line*  on  a  gauging-rod.  Ath. 
GANGER,  *.  [from  gauge.]  One  whose  business 

it  is  to  measure  cask*  or  quantities. 
GA'UGING*.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  art  or  pro- 
ing  the  content*  of  all  kinds  of 


cess  of  measuring  L_ 

Teasels  t  stereometry.  Ash. 

OA'UGING-ROD,**.  [from  gauging  and  rod.] 
The  rule  or  rod  used  in  guaging.  Ask. 

GAUNT,  t.  [as  if  feaxrai.]  Thin ;  slender  $  lean; 
meagre.  Shakespeare. 

GA'UNTLY.od.  [from  retmt.]  Leanly  ,  slender- 
ly; meagerly. 

GA'UNTLET,  «.  [gamUlet,  ft  ]  An  iron  glove 
used  for  defence,  and  thrown  down  in  chal- 
lenge*. VI  t  ait I and. 

GA'VOT,  i.  [gavotte,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  dance.  Arb. 

GAUZE,  t.   A  thin  transparent  silk. 
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GAWK.  t.  [feat,  Sax.] 

1  A  cuckow. 

t  A  foolUh  fellow. 

GAWN,  t.  [corrupted  from  gallom.]  A  small  tub, 

or  lading  vesael. 
OA'WNTKEB, «.  [Scottish.]  A  wooden  frame  on 

wbirti  beer-caaks  axe  act  when  tunned. 
CAY.  a.  [jet,  Fr.] 
I  Airy;  cheerful;  merry)  frolick.  Pope. 
*  Fine-,  »howy.  Bomca. 
GAY.  ».   [from  the  adjective.]   An  ornament,  or 
embellishment.  L'  Estrange. 

GA'Y  ETY,  «.  [gayer**,  Fr.] 
1  Cheerfulness;  airiness;  merriment, 
t  Acta  of  juvenile  pleasure.  Denkam . 

J  Finery  ;  show.  Shakespeare. 
GA'Y LY ,  ad.  [from  gay.] 
1  Merrily  ;  cheerfully ;  airily. 
9  Splendidly  >  pompoutly.  Pope. 
GA'VNESS.     [from  gey.]  Gayety ;  finer*. 

i.   [gesean,  to  see,  Sax.]  To  look 
tly  and  earnestly ;  to  look  with  eager oca*. 

a.  To  view  stedfastly.  Afiuoa! 
GAZE,  a.  [from  the  verb.j 
I  Intent  regard  ;  look  or  eagerness  or  wonder  , 
fixed  look.  Spenser. 
%  The  object  gazed  on.  Milton. 
GA'ZER,  •.  [from  raze.]  He  that  gazes  •.  one  that 
looks  intently  with  eagerness  or  admiration. 

Spenser. 

OA'ZEFVUa.  [faxeand/»U.]  Looking  intently. 

Spenser. 

GA'ZEHOUN  D,  t.   [gaze  and  honitd.]  Abound 
that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the^eve. 

GAZETTE,  *.  {jgaietta  is  a  Venetian  halfpenny, 
I  of  a  newspaper.]  A  paper  of  news,  or 


s.   [from  gexectr.]   A  writer  of 
new*. 

GA'ZINGSTOCK,  * .  [gaze  and  tloek.]  A  person 
gazed  at  with  acorn  or  abhorrence. 

GA'ZON,  i.  (Trench.]  In  fortification,  pieces 
of  fresh  earth  covered  with  grass,  cut  in  form 
of  a  wedge.  Harm. 

GEAR,  s.  (jrjnan,  Saxon,  to  clothe  ] 
I  Purnitore;  accoutrements;  dress;  habit;  or- 
naments, h'uirlaj. 
8  The  traces  by  which  horses  or  oxen  draw.  Cka. 

3  Stuff.  Shakespeare. 

To  GEAR,*  v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  put  harness  an  a 
horse. 

GDSON,  a.  Wonderful. 

s.    [corrupted  from  jell.]  Tt 

una  into  the  mould. 


r.]    A  bubble 
Shattttpeare. 


.  ».    [geac,  Saxon,  a 
ly  imposed  upon. 
To  GEl  K,  r.  a.   To  cheat ;  to  trick 
GEE.    A  term  used  by  waggoner*  to  their  horses 

when  they  would  have  them  go  faster. 
GEESE.   The  plural  of  goo**. 
GE'LABLE,  a.  fjsia,  Lat.]    What  may  be  con- 
gealed, or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 
GIPLATIN  E,     l«.  [gelartu,  Latin.] 
GELATINOUS,  |    into  a  jelly, 
To  GELD,  v.  a.  pret.  gelded  or  gelt;  part,  pass, 


feiaVdorgf/r.  [gelten.  < 
1  To  castrate ;  to  deprive 


.] 

of  the  power  of  gene- 


9  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  deprive  of  any  thing  immodest,  or  liable  to 
objection.  Drxfden. 
GE'LDABLB,"  «.  [from  ge/d.]   Capable  of  be- 
%r\%  gelded.  Scott. 
GE'LDER,  s.  [from  ge/d.]    One  that  performs 
the  act  of  castration.  Hudibras. 
GILDER- R08E,  ».  (brought  from  GuelderUnd.) 

GE'LDING.  t.   [from  geld.)    Any  animal  cas- 
trated, particularly  a  horse.  Genua*. 
GE'LID,  a.  [gtlxdtu,  Lat.]    Extremely  cold. 

Thornton. 

GELI'DITY  1 

GE'LIDNESS,  }*'  tfrom  t,iidl   Extreme  cold. 
t7» 


GB'LLY, 

viscidity;  glut;  gl 
GELT,  i.  [from  geld. 

■ng. 
GELT 


».    [gelaiut,  Lat.]    Any  viscous  body  , 
glut;  gluey  substance.        Dry  den. 
]  A  castrated  animal ,  geld- 
Mortimer. 

part.  pass,  of  geld.  Mortimer. 

Spenser 


Pertaining  to 
brown. 
A  place  in 


G  fe.LT,  s.   Tinsel  .  gilt  surface. 
GEM,  s.  [fesasaa,  Lat.] 
t  A  jewel ;  a  precious  stone  of  whatever  kind. 

Shakespeare. 

9  The  first  bud.  Uenhum. 
To  GEM,  a.  a.  Lremwo,  Lat.]   To  adorn  as  with 

jewels  or  bud*. 
To  GEM,  r.  a.    [gemmo,  Lat.]   To  put  forth  the 
Am  buds.  Milton. 
GEM E'LLl PAROUS,  a.    Bearing  twins. 
To  GE'M  I N  Al  E,  r.  a.  rgewttao.  Lat.]    To  double. 
GEMINATION,  *.    [from  g>  ill  III]  Reveu- 
Ihh>;  reduplication.'  Boyle. 
GPMiNI,*  s.  [Ut.]  The  third  sign  or  the  zo- 
diac. Ben , " 
GB'MINY...   Twins;  pair;  a  brace. 

M  I  N  OL  s,  o.  [gesai.ea.  Lat .]  Dnubl 
GLMMANARY,  a,    [trom  gem.] 

gems  ur  jewels. 
GE'MMANARY,*  s.  (from  gem.] 

whirh  jewels  are  kept. 
GE'MMEOUS,  a.  [grmaseas,  Ut.] 
i  Tending  to  gems. 
9  Kcrmbhng  gems. 
GE'  MOTE,  s.  The  court  of  the  I 
GE'NDER,  a.  [genus,  Ut.] 
I  A  kind ;  a  sort. 
«  A  sex. 

3  in  grammar.)  A  denomination  given  to  nouns, 
from  their  being  joined  with  an  adjective  in 
this  or  that  termination. 

To  GE'NDER,  r.  a.  [eageadrer,  Fr.] 
I  To  beget. 

*  To  produce ;  to  cause.  Tisaotay. 
To  GE'NDER,  a.  a.   To  copulate  ;  to  breed. 
GENEALOGICAL,  a.    [from  genealogy.]  Per- 

toining  to  descents  or  families. 
GENEALOGIST,  s.    [?ma>^ .  gfnevlogute. 

Fr  J    He  who  traces  descents. 
GENEA  LOGY,  s.  [yt-aL  and  >*yo(.]   History  of 
the  succession  of  families.  Burnet. 
GE'NEARCH,*  s .   [yrvaa  a  generation,  and  esfXfit 

a  chief.]   The  head  of  a  family  ;  the  chief  of  a 

tribe  or  family.  Ash, 
GE'NERABLE,  a.    [genero,  Ut.]   That  may  be 

produced  or  begotten. 
GE'NERAL,  a.  [general,  Fr.) 
I  Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals  ; 

ft  Ux'trTs'lgnification ;  not  restrained  to  any 
special  or  particular  import.  IVatU. 

i  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive  limi- 
tations. Locke. 

4  Relating;  to  a  whole  class  or  body  of  men,  or  a 
whole  kind  of  any  being.  If/hitgijt*. 

i  Publick  ;  comprising  the  whole.  Mtttou. 

6  Not  directed  to  a  single  object.  Spruit. 

7  Extensive,  though  not  universal. 
I  Common ;  usual. 

GE'NERAL,  s. 
I  The  whole ;  the  totality.  ^Vrris. 
The  publick  ;  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

3  The  vulgar.  SAtifcespeore. 

4  [General,  Fr.]  One  that  has  the  command 
over  an  army.  Jdduon. 

To  GENERALIZE,*  v.  a.  [generoiu,  Ut  l  To 
reduce  to  a  genus.  Hi- J. 

GENERALI'SSIMO,  ».  [geaeroiunjae,  Fr.]  The 
supreme  commander.  Cfareadon. 
GENERALITY,  s.  [generalitf,  Fr.] 
i  The  state  of  being  general.  Hooker. 
9  The  main  body  ;  the  bulk. 
GE'NERALLY,  od.  [from  general.] 
I  In  general ;  without  specification  or  x 


fption. 
Boccn. 


8  Extensively,  though  not 

3  Commonly ;  frequently. 

4  In  the  main  t  without  minute  detail. 
GE/NERALNBSS.  a.   f from  general.]   Wide  ex- 

;  frequency; 
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I  in 
Atk. 
whole ; 
Halt. 
letting 


Mxltun 


GEN 

GE^NKRALSHI  P.*  ,.  The  office  of  a  general 

commander:  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
,    command  of  an  army. 
GBWERALTY,     [from  geurra*.] 

the  totality. 
GE'NERANT,  j.  'r entrain,  Lat.]  The 

or  productive  power. 
A  OPERATE,  v.  a.  r^eaere,  Ut.] 

'  °     et »  to  propagate. 
JsJSSJS"'* >  IO  produce. 
GENERATION,!,  [gVaeVotJ*.,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  begetting  or  producing.  Boron. 
I  A  family,  a  race.  SSo*es7»ror«-. 
3  Progeny;  offipring.  Shaketpeart. 
♦  A  tingle  succession.  Raletgh. 
3  An  a<e.  Hooker 
GE'NERATIVB,  «.  [tMrattf,  Fr.] 
l  Having  power  of  propagation.  Brow. 
f  Proline* ,  having  the  power  of  production, 
fruitful.  Bentlen 
GENERATOR,  i.  [gtrnaro,  Latin.]   The  power 
„  *h'c'1.,>«-ft«'i».  causes,  or  produce*.  Brown. 

2fS£5  CAM«-  lt***1".  That  com- 

GENE'RICK,  j  prebends  the  genua,  or  dis. 
««inJfn,lhe»  froin  another  genua.  *  W'atu. 
GENETICALLY,  ad.  Wan  regard  to  the  genu., 
'h"°*h  5°*  the  •]>•*'«•  ffWwarJ. 
GENEkO'SITY,  $.(4tmemit1.  Fr.]  The  quality  of 

I  Not  of  mean  birth ,  of  good  extraction.  ' 
8  Noble  of  mind  |  magnanimous  j  open  of  heart. 

Pope. 

3  Liberal ;  munificent.  Parte  I. 

4  Strong;  vigorous.  Bovie 
GE'NEROUSLY.od.  [from  genera**.] 

i  Nat  meanly,  with  regard  to  birth. 

1  Magnanimously  ,  nobly.  Drydcn. 

3  Liberally  ;  munificently. 

GE'NEROCSNESS...  [from  genera.]  The  qua- 
lity  of  being  generous.  CcUier 

GE'N  ESI  S,  $ .  ty, am ;  genese.  Ft.)  Generation 
tbe  Brat  book  of  Moses,  which  treau  of  the 
production  of  the  world. 

C«  ?T'wfc  tFr°  A  small  well-proportioned 
Spanuh  hone.  pa, 

GENETHLyicAi*  $  fr**5*4"*].  Pertain': 
*#e.«bi  MLI'ALAL,  J      tog  to  nativities,  as  cal- 

GENETHLI'ACKS,  *.  [ysvsSXs,.]  The  science  of 
calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  the  future 
events  of  life  from  the  stars  predominant  at 
the  birth. 

GEN  KTH  LI  A' LOGY,*  *.  fvtwSXa  a  generation, 
and  Xoym  a  description.]  The  art  of  calculating 
nativities,  the  pretended  art  of  telling  for- 
tunes  by  consulting  the  position  of  the  heavens 
*' 1*15  time  of  one's  birth.  jt\ 

GENETHLIATICK,       [ynrtyn.]   He  who  «U 

*'  •  (*flwre-  Fr'  ■  juniper-berry.]  A 
distilled  spirituous  water,  made  with  oil  of 


turpentine,  put  into  the  still  with  common 
•nit,  and  the  coarsest  spirit  drawn  off  much 


much 
//tit. 

Dry  den. 
life  AM. 
Brown. 

GtanrtiU. 


wit,  and  the  _   

Mw  proof  strength. 
GE'NIAL,  a.  r^usafta,  Lat.] 

I  That  contributes  to  propagation 

«  That  gives  cheerfulness,  or 

I  Natural  t  native. 
GE'NIALLY,  ad.  [from 

>  By  genius,  naturally. 

1  Gaylv  ;  cheerfully. 
GENj^ULATBD,o.[fwsciilati«,Ut.}  Knotted; 

°$n£uLATION...  [f  ■lf.ll.lll,  l^tS 
GE'N  10,  ,  |UK      4     Lat]   A  man  of 

nwtK2L<?Urlurnof",l«l-  Tiller 
^LTtAL,*a-  rf«*-«-««.  UH«.]  OenerativT 
S5*"*!fl  pertaining  to  generation,  belong. 

Parts  belong. 
Brtnen. 

[A  corruption  of  Jantton.  Fr.] 


civil.  Addimtm. 


m  jng  to  the  L 
GE'NITINO,  *. 


GEN 

the  name  of  a  case,  which,  among  other  rela- 
tion, signifies  one  begotten  :  as,  the  father  ofm 

„        ,°.r  one  befMting.  a*  a  son  o/afatktr. 

GENIUS.  «.  [Ut.  genie,  Fr  ] 
I  The  protecting  or  ruling  power  of  men,  plac**, 
or  things.  Milton. 

8  A  man  endowed  with  superiour  facuRies.  Add. 

3  Mental  power  or  faculties.  Waller. 

4  Disposition  of  nature  by  which  any  one  ia  qua- 
lified for  some  peculiar  employment.  Pope. 

!    5  Nature;  disposition.  Burnt t 

GENT,  o.  [jew.  old  Fr.]   Elegant ,  soft ;  gentle  ; 

polite  :  a  word  now  disused. 
GENTE'EL.  a.  [gentU.  Fr.] 
1  Polite:  elegant  in  behaviour; 
8  Graceful  in  mien. 
GENTE'ELLY,  ad.  [from 
I  Elegantly ;  politely. 
8  Gracefully ,  handsomely. 
GENTE'ELNESS,  $.  [from  g 
I  Elegance;  gracefulness; 
8  Qualities. befitting  a  man  of  rank. 
GE'NTIAN,  *.   (rentioise,  Fr.]    Felwort  or  bald. 

mony ;  a  plant.  Wurman 
GENTIAN  E'LLA,  s.  A  kind  of  blue  colour. 
GE'NTILE,  s.  [gtmtib*,  Ut.]   One  of  an  uu- 
covenanted  nation ;  one  who  knows  not  the 
true  God.  Boron. 
GENTILB'SSE,  t.  [Fr.]   Complaisance;  civi- 
lity :  not  used.  Hudxbra* 
GE'NTILISM,  $.  [gatilUme,  Fr.]    Heathenism  | 

mmumovs,  a.  (grtt.iitia*,  Uts5"i,■^,*r•• 

I  Endemial    peculiar  to  a  nation.  Brmtn. 

«CverTd.iJ57,»  «nu',e<1 ««  •  f»rnily. 
GENTl'LITY,  s.  IgemltlM,  Fr.] 

l  Good  extraction  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

8  Elegance  of  behaviour;  giacefuliicas  of  mien  ; 
nicety  of  taste. 

S  Gentry ;  the  daaa  of  persons  well  born. 

4  Paganism;  heatheni«m. 
GE'NTLE,  a.  [gentOU,  Ut.] 

1  Well  born,  well  descended  ,  ancient,  though 
not  noble.  Sidae*. 

*  Soft ,  bland }  mild ;  tame ;  meek ;  peaceable? 

3  Soothing,  paciAck. 
GE'NTLE,  ». 

I  A  gentleman  ,  a  man  of  birth. 
i  A  particular  kind  of  worm. 
To  GE'NTLE,  e.  a.   To  make  gentle. 

GENTLEMAN,  s.  [gesitleaomiM,  Fr.] 
1  A  man  of  birth  ,  a  man  of  extraction,  though 
not  noble.  Suraey. 
«  A  man  raited  above  the  vulgar  by  his  character 
or  post.  ShakrtptQTt. 

3  A  term  of  complaisance.  Additon. 

4  The  servant  that  waits  about  the  person  of  a 
man  of  rank.  Camden. 

s  It  Is  used  of  anv  man  however  hich  N/w»V 

SI^BMANL|lKB»\«-  Cfrom  gentUmmn  and 
GE'Nl  LEMANLY,     }   hi.]  Becoming  a  man 
of  birth. 

GE'NTLE  NESS,  «.  [from  reatie.] 
I  Ditnity  of  birth; 
3finc»*  of 


CBPNITI 


^E,  a.    [gwitrvw,  Ut.]    In  grami 


8  Softnesa  of  manners) 
meekness. 

S  Kindness  ;  benevolence:  obsolete.  Shak. 

GI'?T|LE^HINPSHIP,*  !    --V"*^  °f  *  ge°Ue* 
GE'NTLEWOMAN.  «. 
1  A  woman  of  birth 

well  descended. 
8  A  woman  who 

high  rank. 
4  A  word  of  civility  or  irony. 
GE'NTLY,  ad.  [from  gentle.) 
i  Softly,  meekly; 

kindly. 
8  Softly  ;  without  violence. 
GE'NTftY,     [g carter,,  je.,^,  (tom 
I  Birth  ;  condition. 
%  Class  of  people  above  the  vulgar. 


woman 

Bacon. 
of  one  of 


tenderly ,  inoffensive! 


S3K 

Grew. 

1 
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9  A  terra  of  civility  ml  or  ironical.  Prior. 
4  Civility  ;  complaisance  -  obsolete.  Skukrtprare. 
GENL  FLE'XION>  «.  [gsWrjioa,  Fr.]   The  act 
of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration  expressed  by 
bending  the  knee. 
GL'MINt,B     [genumus,  Lat.] 

real  i  natural. 
GE'NUINBLY,  ad.  [trom 
adutteration  j 
totally. 

lUlttENESS. 
from  any  thing  counterfeit  ; 
adulteration  ;  purity  ;  natural 
GE'NUS.  $.  [Lat.]    A  class  of  beings 
hendinc  under  it  msny  species 
is  a  genu  compr  ' 
terrestrial  hcasU. 


StilUngJUet. 
Not  spurious ; 
filiation. 
Without 
na> 
BopU. 
Freedom 
from 
Bogle. 
compre- 
ss, quadruped 
it  almost  all 

Wills. 


GEOCE'NTKICK,  a.  [y,  and  asvrpw. }  Applied 
to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  for  its  cen- 
tre, or  the  same  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOK.E'SI  A,  s.  fosMsWwh]  That  part  of  geo- 
metry which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of 
measuring  surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents 
of  mil  plane  figure*.  flemi. 

GEOD^ETICAL,  a.  [from  feodmta.]  Relating 
to  the  srt  of  measuring  surfaces. 

GEODJET1CALLY.*  ad.  [from  gecdatxcal.]  Ac- 
curding  to  the  manner  in  which  surfaces  are 


GEOGKAPHER.  f.  [yaand 
describes  the  earth  i 
of  its  different  parts. 

GEOGRAPHICAL*  a. 


.]    One  who 
to  the  position 
Brown. 
Fr.]  Re- 


lating to  geogruphy. 
GEOGRAPHICALLY,  ad.    In  a  geographical 


manner. 

GEOGRAPHY,  •.   [ys  and  Knowledge 

>>f  the  earth. 
GEO-LOGY,  s.  [ya  and  Xjy*.]    The  doctrine  of 

the  earth. 

GE'OM aNCER,  i.  [yn  and  mot*  ]   A  fortune- 
teller ,  a  caster  of  figures.  Br  cm. 
GE'OMANCY.s.  [ya  and  ****»«.]   The  art  of 
foretelling  by  figures.  AgliJTe. 

*  \  4.  [from  g eomanry.]  Per- 
GEOMA'NTICK,     j    taming  to  the  art  nf  cast- 
ing  figures, 


toretening  »>v  figures. 
GEOMA'NTICAL,*.  a.  [from 
^OMA'NTI1"*' 
«g  figures. 

GEOM  A'NTJ  CA  LLY , *  ad.     According  to  the 


laws  of  «eomeiry.  **h- 
GEWMETEH,  i.  [yto^trf*;  geometre.Tt.)  One 

skilled  in  geometry  ;  a  geometrician. 
GEOMETRAL,  a.  [geoaxrtraL  Fr.] 
to  geometry. 


More. 


GEOMETRIC*, 
l  Pertaining  to  geometry. 
9  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 
S  Disputed  according  to  geometry.  Grew. 
GEOMETRICALLY,  ad.     [from  geomttriaU.] 
Arrnrding  to  the  laws  of  geometry.  Ray. 
GEOMETRICIAN,  s.   [y,:^,-^,.]    One  skilled 
in  geometry  ;  a  geometer.  Brown. 
To  GEO* M  ET*RI ZK,  s,    [ys«*hrrp».]    To  act  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  geometry.  Bogle. 
GEOMETRY.  «.   [>swm*V«0    The  science  of 
quantity,  extension,  or  magnitude,  abstracted- 
l  v  considered.  Ray. 
GEOPO'NICK.*  I  a.  [yn  *nd  vomt.]   Relating  to 
GF.UPO'NICAU  f     agriculture.  Brown. 
GEOPO'NICKS,  e.  [y*  and  wassjg.1   The  science 
of  cultivating  the  ground  i   the  doctrine  of 
agriculture. 
GEORGE.  $.   [Georgisu.  Lat.] 
1  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  garter.  Shakespeare. 
t  A  brown  loaf.  Drgtlen. 
GEO  KG  I CK.      \$.  [ymeytnn  \  georgiquct,  Fr.] 
GEORGICKS.*  J  The  science  of  husbandry  put 
into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the 
embellishments  of  poetry.  Add. 
i.     Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
agriculture.  Cay. 
GEWRGIUM.S/DUS*  $.  [Latin:  called  after 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third.]   One  of 


CK,  a.    Belonging  to  the  earth. 


GE'RENT,  a.  [g*r*u$,  Lat.l   Carrying;  bearing. 

GE'RFALCON,  s.  A  bird  oi  prey,  in  sise  between 
a  vulture  and  a  hawk.  Bailey. 

GE'RMAN,  *.  [germa\u,  Fr  ]  Brother  ;  one  ap- 
proaching to  a  brother  in  proximity  of  blood. 

GE'KMAN,  a.  [germanus,  Lat.l  Related. 

GE'KMANDER.  s.  [grrmandree,  Fr.]    A  plant. 

GERME,  i.  [germen,  Lat.]  A  sprout  or  shoot  | 
that  part  which  grows  and  spreads.  Brown. 

GE'RMIN,  *.  [germen,  Latin.]  A  shooting  or 
sprout  ingseed.  Shakespeare. 

To  GE'KMlN ATE,  v.*.  [genatao,  Utin.f  To 
sprout »  to  shoot ;  to  bud.  Wuodward. 

GERMINATION,  *.  fjrermtnoliw,  Fr.]  The  act 
of  sprouting ;  growth.  Wotton. 

GE'RUND,  *.  fgeraasfuiia,  Utin.]  In  the  Latin 
grammar,  a  kind  nf  verbal  noun,  which  go- 
verns cases  like  a  verb. 

GERU'NDIVE,*  a.  Belonging  to  a  gerund.  Ask. 

GEST,  $.  [gettum,  Lat.]  Obsolete. 
I  A  deed;  an  action  .  an  achievement. 
t  Show ;  representation. 

3  The  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  day,  and 

MAges  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  of  kings. 
GESTATION,  s.  [gestafw,  Latin.]    The  act  of 

bearing  the  young  in  the  womb.  Rag- 
To  GESTICULATE,  e.  a.  [gcutiaslor,  Lat. 

cutrr,  Fr.]   To  play  antick  tricks;  to 

postures. 

GESTICULATION,  s.  [gesHasUtio,  Latin.]  An- 

tirk  tricks  ;  rariuus  postures. 
GE'STURE,  s.  [gettum,  Lat.l 

expressive  of  sent 


9  Morementof  the  body. 
To  GE'STURE,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  ac- 
company with  anion  or  posture.  He 
7'aGET,  *.  a.  pret.  /  got,  anciently  gal; 
pass,  for,  or  gotten,  [gelau,  get  tan,  Sax.] 
I  To  procure  j  to  obtain.  Boyle. 
9  To  force  .  to  seise.  Daniel, 

3  To  win  by  contest.  KnoiUs. 

4  To  have  possession  of;  to  hold.  Herbert. 
»  To  beget  upon  a  female.  Waller. 

6  To  gain  as  profit.  Locke. 

7  To  gain  a  superiority  or  advantage.  Shak. 
1  To  earn  .  to  gain  by  labour.  Abbot. 

9  To  receive  as  a  price  or  reward.  Lack*. 

10  To  learn.  Watts. 

1 1  To  procure  to  be :  thus,  we  got  it  done.  South. 
it  To  put  into  any  state  :  be  got  his  house  in  or- 


got  his  money 
Mixtion. 
Knollet. 
Boyle. 
Shakespeare. 


13  To  prevail  on  j  to  induce  :  be  got  his  friends 
to  help  him. 

14  To  draw  ,  to  hook : 
from  him. 

li  To  betake;  to  remove. 

16  To  remove  by  force  or  art 

17  To  put. 

18  To  get  off.  To  sell  or  dispose  of  by  » 
podieni. 

To  GET,  a.  a. 

I  To  arrive  at  any  state  or  posture  by  degi 

with  some  kind  of  labour,  effort,  or  difficulty. 
9  To  fall  •,  to  come  by  accident.  Tatter. 
S  To  find  the  way.  Bogle. 
4  To  move  ;  to  remove.  KnoiUt. 
b  To  have  recourse  to. 
0  To  go;  to  repair. 

7  To  put  one's  self  In  any  state. 

8  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was 


0  To  be  a  gainer ;  to  receive  advantage. 

10  To  get  off  To  escape.  Dry 

11  To  get  over.  To  conquer ;  to  suppress ,  to  pa«s 
without  being  stopped.  Swift. 

19  To  gel  on.  To  move  forward. 

13  To  gel  up.  To  rise  from  repose. 

14  To  get  up.  To  rise  from  a  seat. 
GETTER,  s.  [from  get.) 

1  One  wbo  procures  or  obtains. 
9  One  who  begets  on  a  female. 

GETTING,  *.  [from  gel.] 

1  The  art  of  getting  ;  acquisition. 

9  Gain  ;  profit.  Bacon. 
GE'WGA W,  «.  [gegof,  Sax.]  A  showy  trifle ;  a 
toy;  a  bauble.  Abbot. 


GIB 

GE'WGAW,  a.  Splendidly  trifling ;  showy  with- 
out \  sIlM  .  IjtW. 

GH  A'STFUL,  a.  [gatt  and/aMe,  Int.]  Dreary; 

dismal  ,  melancholy..  Syratrr. 
GHA'STLINESS,  $.  [from  g kasily.]    Horruur  of 
mre ;  resemblance  of  a  ghost  .  pale- 


[gtut,  or  ghoil,  and  I  k«.] 
i  having  horrour  in  the  ennnte- 
dismal.  Knollet. 
eking;  dreadful.  Milton. 
[fast,  Sax  }  Ghasthness;  hor- 
Shakttptare. 
Tgnreke,  German,  a  cucumber.] 


i  to 


Sandy  $. 
Drydem. 
,  ield  up  the 


GHA'STLY.  • 
1  like  a  ghost 
nance ;  pale  , 
«  Horrible :  sh 
•HA'STNESS.s 
mur  of  look. 
GHERKIN,  s. 

A  small  pickled  cucumber. 
To  GUESS,  r.  n.  To 
GHOST,  t.  [gust,  Sate.] 
I  The  soul  of  man. 
u  A  spirit  appearing 

3  7b  gite  up  the  ghost.  To  die ;  to 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  God. 

4  The  third  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity, 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  GHOST,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  yield  up 
the  ghost  i  to  die  :  not  in  use.  Sidney. 
To  GHOST,  t.  a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions  of 

departed  men  :  obsolete. 
GHO'STLINESS,  «.   [from  ghoitly.]  Spiritual 
tendency ;  quality  of  having  reference  chiefly 
to  the  soul. 
GHOSTLY,  a.  [from  gkott.] 
1  Spiritual;  relating  to  the  soul;  not  carnal; 

not  secular.  Hooker. 
«  Having  a  character  from  religion  ;  spiritual. 
GWLALiNJ,$.  [Ital.]    Earth  of  a  bright  gold 
colour.  Woodward. 
GIA'MBEUX,  s.  [jambet,  Ft.  legs.]    Armour  for 
legs  i  greaves.  Spenser. 
GI'A\T. «.  [geant,  Fr.]   A  man  of  size  above  the 
r  rate  of  men ;  a  roan  unnaturally  large. 


nnaturaJly  large. 

Ralrigh. 
A  she  giant;  a 


OI'ANTESS.  $.  [from  grant.] 

woman  of  unnatural  bulk.  Howel. 

GI'ANTLl  KE,  I  a.  [from  giant  and  like.]  Gigart- 

GI'ANTLV,     |     tick;  vast.  South. 

Gl'ANTSHIP,  $.  [fromgieat.]  Quality  or  cha- 
racter of  a  giant.  Milton. 

GI'BBE,  s.   Any  old  worn-out  animal.  Skuk. 

To  GI'BBER,  r.  n.  [from  jabber.]  To  speak  in- 
articulately. Skskeipeare. 

Gl'BBKRISH,  i.  [Derived  by  Skinner  from  go- 
fer. French,  to  cheat;  but  as  it  was  anciently 
written  geberuh,  it  is  probably  deiived  from 
the  chymical  cant,  and  rriginally  implied  the 
jsrgon  of  Ge6er,  and  his  tribe.]  Cant;  the 
private  language  of  rogues  and  gy psies ;  words 
'without  meaning  Swift. 

Gt'BBET,*.  [*i/*t,Fr.] 
1  A  gallows ;  the  post  on  which  malefactors  arc 
hanged,  or  on  which  their  carcases  are  ex- 
posed. Clean  land. 
%  Any  traverse  beams. 

7b  GrBBET,  ».  a.  [from  the  noon.] 

.  1  To  hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet.  Oldham. 
9.  To  hang  on  any  thing  going  traverse.  5*a4r. 

Gl'BBlER.  t.  [Fr.]    Game  ;  wild  fowl.  Add. 

GIBBO'SITY,  s.  [gibbotiU,  Fr.  from  giMow.] 
Convexity ;  prominence :  protuberance.  Ray. 

GI'BBOUS,  a.  {jgiMus,  Lat.] 
I  Convex;  protuberant  j  swelling  inte  inequali- 
ties. Dryden. 
*  Crookhacked.  Brown. 

GI'BBOL'SNESS,  s.  [from  gibbous.}  Convexity , 
prominence.  Benlley. 

GI'BCAT,  s.   An  old  worn-out  cat.  Shaketpaare. 

To  GIBE,  v.  a.  [gooer,  old  Fr.]  To  sneer;  to 
join  cen  seriousness  with  contempt.        Sw\f  t. 

To  GIBE,  v.  a.  To  reproach  by  contemptuous 
hints ;  to  flout ;  to  scoff ;  to  ridicule ,  to  sneer ; 
to  taunt.  Sw\ft. 

GIBE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sneer  ;  hint  of  con- 
tempt by  word  or  look  ;  SCOff.  Spectator. 

Gl'BER,  s.  [from  giae.]    A  sneerer  i  a  scoffer ; 

ataunter.  Ben  Jontvn 

Gl'BINGLY,  ad.  [from  giae.]   Scornfully;  con- 


GIL 

GI*BLET,*  a.   Made  of  small  parts  j  made  of 

fMblett :  as,  a  gibUt  pie.  Ath. 
GI'BLETS,  s.  The  parts  of  a  goose  which  are  cut 


oS  before  It  U  roasted. 
Gl'DDlLY,  ad.  [fmm  giddy  ] 
l  With  the  head  seeming  to  torn  round. 
U  Inconstantly ;  unsteadily.  Donne. 
9  Careloly  ;  heedlesly  j  negligently.  Shak. 
GI'DDINLSS,  «.  [I torn  giddy.] 
I  The  state  of  being  giddy  or  vertiginous. 
•  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  mutability. 

3  Ouick  rotation  ,  inability  to  keep  its  place. 

4  Frolick  ,  wantonness  of  life.  Donne. 
Gl'DDY,  a.  [gidtg.  Sax.) 

1  Vertiginous ;  having  in  the  head  a  whirl,  or 
sensation  of  circular  motion.  Tate. 
«  Rotatory ;  whirling. 
9  Inconstant  ,  mutable  j 


4  That  causes  giddiness. 
»Heedteaa;  thoughtless;  wild. 
6 Tottering;  unfiaed. 
7  Intoxicated;  elated  to  thoughtlessness; 

come  by  anv  overpowering  incitement.  Shak. 
GI'DDYBRAINED,  a.    [from  gutty  and  fcnria.j 
Careless  i  thoughtless.  Otaay. 
Gl'DDY  HEADED,  a.  [from  giddy  and  head.] 
Without  steadiness  or  constancy.  Burton. 
Gl'DDY  PACED,  a.     [from  giddy  and  swearf.] 
Moving  without  regularity.  Skaketpeare. 
GI'ER-EAGLE,  s.   An  eagle  of  a  particular  kind. 


Tolxt. 


GIFT,  s.  [from  gxve.] 
I  A  thing  given  or  f 
t  The  act  of  git 
9  Oblation  ; 
4  A  bribe. 

gift"*  r '  f*cu,ty* 
GI'FTED, }  a'  EP*«»fffM 

1  Given  $  bestowed. 

2  Endued  with  extraordinary  powert. 
GIG,  t.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 

1  Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in  play. 
«  [Gtgia,  Islandkk.]    A  fiddle. 
GIGA'NTICK.  a.  [gig-oates.  Ut.]    Suitable  to  a 

giant ;  hie  ,  bulky  ;  enormous. 
To  GI'GGLB,  v.  n.  [gukgtlen,  Dutch.]   To  laugh 

idly ;  to  titter. 
Gl'GGLER,  t.  [from  giggle.]    A  laugher  |  a  tR. 

terer.  Herbert. 
GI'GLET,  [gtagi,  Sax.}   A  wanton  j  a  lascivi 

GPOOT,  *.  [Fr.]  The  hip  joint. 
To  GILD.  v.  a.  pret.  gilded  or  gilt,  [gi/daa.  Sax.] 

I  To  overlay  with  thin  gold. 

9  T.»  cover  with  any  yellow  rr 

9  To  adorn  with  lustre. 

4  To  brighten ;  to  illuminate. 

9  To  recommend  by  adventitious  ornaments. 

Shakespeare. 

GI'LDER.  i.  [from  gild.] 
I  One  who  lays  gold  on  the  surface  of  any  other 
body.  Aaron. 
9  A  coin,  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two 
shillings.  Skakerpeare. 
GI'LDING.  i.  [from  gild.]  Gold  laid  on  anj 

face  by  way  of  ornament. 
GILL,  *.  [agu/7a.  Span,  gala,  Lat.l 
l  The  aperture,  at  each  s.de  of  a  fish's  head. 


*  The  flags  that  hang  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl 


9  The  flesh  under  the  chin- 

4  [From  giUe,  barbarous  Latin.]  A  measure  of 
liquids  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint, 
or,  in  some  places,  half  a  pint. 

9  The  appellation  of  a  woman  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage :  contracted  from  gilBmn.     Ben  Jamtom. 

6  The  name  of  a  plant ;  ground  ivy. 

7  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy.  In 
the  last  four  tenses  it  is  spoken  pU. 

GI'LLHOUSE,  s.  [from  gill  and  konte.]    A  house 
where  gill  is  sold.  Pvf*> 
Gl'LLY FLOWEB,  «.      Corrupted  from  Jala- 


i 
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GILT,  a.  (from  gild.}  Golden  show ;  told  laid 
on  the  surface  of  any  matter.  Shakespeare. 

GILT     The  participle  of  gild.  Pop*. 

GI'LTHKAD,  f.  [from  gilt  and  W.]  A  »ea  fish. 

GI'LTTAIL,  *.  [from  gilt  and  last  ]  A  worm  so 
called  from  its  yellow  tail. 

GIM.  «.  (An  old  word.;    Neat ;  spruce. 

Gl'M CRACK,  s.  [supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  lu 
dscrotuly  formed  from  gin,  derived  from  em 
gtue.)    A  *light  or  trivial  mechanism.  Pnor 

GKIIBLET,*  I  s.    [gibelet,  guimbetet.  Ft.]  t 

Gl'M  LET,      |     borer  srith  a  screw  at  iU^oint 

GI'MMAL,  s.  [gimHUa,  Lat.]  Some  little  quaint 
devices  of  machinery.  Hanuv 

GI'MMEB,*.    Movement ;  machinery.  M 

GIMP,  s.    A  kind  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 

TaGJMP,*  r.  n.  To  make  gimp;  to  work  in 
rmp.  A*k. 

GIN,  «.  [from  eug ism.] 

1  A  (rap  i  a  snare.  Ben  J<mton. 

t  Any  thing  moved  with  screws,  as  an  engine  of 
tormre.  Spenser. 
S  A  pump  worked  by  rotatory  saili .  Woodmurd. 
4  [Contracted  from  Genera.]   The  spirit  drawn 

a distillation  from  juniper  berries. 
•  a.    Belonging  to  the  spirit  drawn  from 
juniper  berries;  vending  gin;  using  gin:  as, 

GINGER,  I  [siasiaer,  Lot.  gtegcro,  ital.]  The 
root  of  ginger  is  »f  the  tuberous  kind,  knotty, 
crooked,  and  irregular;  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and 
pungent  taste,  though  aromatick,  and  of  a 
very  agreeable  smell.  Hill. 
Gl'NGtHJBKEAD,  «.  [from  ginger  and  oread.] 
A  kind  of  farinaceous  sweetmeat  made  of 
dough,  like  that  of  bread  or  biscuit,  sweetened 
with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with  ginger  and 
some  other  aromaticks.  King. 
GPNGERLY,  ad.  •  Cautiously;  nicely.  Shalt. 
Gl'NGERNESS,  a.   Niceness;  tenderness. 
GINGl'VAL.  a.  [gngva,  Lat.]    Belonging  to 
the  gums.  Holder. 
To  Gl'NGLE,  v.  a. 
l  To  utter  a  •harp  clattering  none.  Pope. 
3)  To  make  an  affected  sound  in  periods  of  ca- 


GIV 


To  Gl'NGLE,  n.  a.    To  ahake,  ao  that  a  sharp 
shnlj  clattering  noise  should  be  made.  Pope. 
Gl'NGLE,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  A  shrill  resounding  noise. 
9  Affectation  in  the  sound  of  periods. 
GIGGLY  MOID,  a.    [yvyyXvs**,  a  binge,  and 
a**.]    Resembling  a  ginglymua 
to  a  ginglymua. 
Gl'NGLVMUS,  «.  A  mutual  indenting  of 
bones  into  each  other's  cavity,  in  the  manner 
of  a  hinge,  of  which  the  elbow  is  an  instance. 
Gl'NNET,  s.    [ysns*.]   A  nag  ;  a  male  |  a  dege- 
nerated breed. 
GI'NSENG.  i.    [Chinese.]     A  root  of  a  very 


agreeable  aromatick  smell,  though  not  very 
strong.    Its  taste  is  acrid  and  aromatick.  and 
has  somewhat  bitter  in  it.   We  have  it  from 
China  and  America.  HxU. 
To  GIV,  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  guts  of 
Gl'PSV M.*  Is.  [Lat.]    A  cement 
GYPSUM.*  J    used  in  building. 
GI'PSY,  i.  [corrupted  from  Egyptum.] 
I  A  vagabond  who  pretends  to  foretell  futurity, 

Commonly  by  palmistry  or  physiognomy. 
9  A  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion. 

Skaketpeare. 

3  A  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 
GIRANDOLE*  s.  [Fr.]   A  kind  of  branched 

candlestick. 
GI'RAsOLE,s.  [rrosoi.Fr.] 
l  The  herb  turnsol. 
t  The  opal  »t.,ne. 

7oswiw       pr**'  rirM'  or  ky^* 

1  To  bind  round.  I  Maccabett. 

9  To  put  on  so  as  to  surround  or  hind.  Swift. 
8  To  fasten  by  binding.  htilton. 

4  To  invest.  Shakespeare. 
JTodretsj  to  habit;  to  clothe. 


fl  To  com  round  as  a  garment.  Milton . 

7  To  reproach  ;  to  gibe.  Skaketpemre. 
•  To  furnish  ,  to  equip.  Milton . 

9  To  enclose ;  to  encircle.  Artlion. 
To  GIRD,  ».  «.    To  break  a  scornful  jeat ;  to 
jnh<}  to  sneer.  Skaketpeare. 
GIRD,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  twitch ;  apang. 

Tulotto*. 

GI'RDER,  s.  [from  gird.]   The.  largest  piece  uf 
timber  in  a  floor.  Hamt. 
GI'RDLE.  s.  [gnrdtl.  Sax.] 

'  &cykledng  r°und  ,he  waUt»  o* 

9  Enclosure;  circumference.  Skakttptart. 
3  The  t-ouator ,  the  torrid  tone.  Bacon. 
To  Gl'ROLB,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  gird ;  to  bind  as  with  a  girdle.  Skaketpeare 
9  To  enclose  .  to  shut  in  ,  to  environ.  Skak. 
GI'KDLEBELT,  *.    [f.om  girdle  and  belt.)  The 
belt  that  encircles  the  waist.  Dryden. 
Gl'RDLER,  s.  [fromewtfe]  A  maker  of  girdle*. 
G1RE,  s.  [gurus,  Lat.  J  A  circle  describedliy  any 

thing  in  motion. 
GIRL,  i.   [Itlandkk,  karlinna,  a  woman.]  A 
young  woman,  or  female  child.  Shakespeare. 
Gl'RLISH,  a.    [from  girl  ]    Suiting  a  girl ; 

youthful.  Corew. 
GrRLlSHLY,  ad.   In  a  girlish  manner. 
To  GIRN,  *.  n.   It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 

GlftROCK.  s.  A  kind  of  Ash. 
GI HT,  part.  pau.  from  To  gird. 
To  GIRT,  v.  a.  [from  gird.]  To  gird ; 

Bs;  to  encircle. 

GIRTH,  I     L'rom  gird.} 
I  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  burden  is  fixed 
upon  the  horse.  Milton. 
9  A  ciicular  bandage.  Wiseman. 
3  The  compass  measured  by  the  girdle.  Addison. 
To  GIRTH,  v.  u.   To  bind  with  a  girth. 
To  G1SB  Ground,  v.  a.   Is  when  the  owner  of  it 
does  not  feed  it  with  his  own  stock,  but  takes 
in  other  cattle  to  graxe. 


to  encom- 


GJ'SLE.     Among  the  English  Saxons,  signi 
pledge :  thus,  fredgisle  is  a  pledge  of 
gitlebtrt  an  illustrious  pledge. 
G1TH,  s.   An  herb  called  Guinea  pepper. 
To  GIVE,  v.  a.  preter.  gas*;  part.  pass,  girea. 


Man,  Sax.] 
\  To  best 


bestow  ;  to  confer  without  any  price  or  re- 
ward.  Hooker. 
9  To  transmit  from  himself  to  another  by  hand, 
speech,  or  writing;  to  deliver;  to  impart ;  to 
communicate.  Unrnei. 
9  To  put  into  one's  possession ;  to  consign. 
4  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange. 

Skaketpeare. 

3  To  yield;  not  to  withhold.  Bacon. 

6  To  quit ;  to  yield  as  due.  Eccletiatttcut. 

7  To  confer ;  to  impart.  BramkaU. 

8  To  expose  i  the  ship  was  gtrea  to  the  waves. 

Dryden. 

9  To  grant;  to  allow.  iliferftary. 

10  To  yield;  not  to  deny. 

1 1  To  afford  ;  to  supply.  Hooker. 
19  To  empower ;  to  commission.  Pops. 

13  To  enable ;  to  allow.  Hooker . 

1 4  To  pay .  Ska  k  etpeare . 
13  To  utter ;  to  vent ;  to  pronounce.  Swift. 

16  To  exhibit  \  to  show.  Hale. 

17  To  exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  calculation. 

Ar  but  knot. 

18  To  do  any  act  of  which  the  consequence  reaches 
others  :  he  gave  no  offence.  Burnet. 

19 To  exhibit;  to  send  forth  as  odours  from  any 
body.  Baco* 
SO  To  addict  j  to  apply. 
41  To  resign  ;  to  yield  up. 
99  To  conclude ;  to  suppose.  Ca 
93  To  give  away.  To  alienate  from  one's  self. 


94  To  gtre  back.  To  return ;  to  restore. 

93  To  girt  forth.   To  publish ;  to  tell. 

94  To  fire  the  hand.  To  yield  pre-eminence,  as 
being  subordinate  or  inferiour. 
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•7  To  fire 


GLA 

To  leave ,  to  quit  j 


To  addict;  to 
To  conclude  l< 
To  abandon. 
To  proclaim} 


to  cease. 

if oo  for. 

Sidney. 
A' but  Knot . 
Hudxbrat. 

h  s  to  ut- 

Knolles. 
Ska. 


Km. 


19  7b  five  over. 
%0  To  five  over, 
30  To  rtw  over. 
91  To  rise  out. 

ter. 

3*  To  five  out.  To  show  in  false  appearance 

93  7o  git*  up.   To  res i p n  ;  to  quit »  to 

94  To  ftve  up.   To  abandon. 
99  To  five  vp.   To  deliver. 
36  To  ftwr  stay.  To  yield ;  not  to  re»i»t ;  to  make 

room  for.  CoUier. 
To  GIVE,  v.n. 

I  To  ruih ;  to  fall  on ;  to  five  the  aatault :  a 
French  phrase.  Hooker. 

t  To  relent ;  to  grow  moiet ;  to  melt  or  soften; 
to  thaw.  Macon. 

9  To  move :  a  French  phraae.  Daniel. 

a  To  five  m.   To  go  back ;  to  five  way  i  not  in 

u»e  Hay  cor.  I. 

To  adopt;  to  embrace  :  a  French 


>  7'o  fire  into, 
phraae. 

6  To  give  off. 

7  To  five  over, 
a  To  mime  out. 


To  cease ; 
To  cease 
To  cease 


to  forbear, 
i  to  act  no 
to  yield 


ojpt> 

Gl'VER,  s.  [from  the  verb. J  One  that  gives; 

donor;  bestower;  distributor;  grantcr.  Pope. 
GI'ZZARO.  I.   [fester.  Fr.  fiferta,  Ut.    It  to 
sometimes  called  finer*.] 
I  The  strong  musculous  stomach  of  a  fowL 

ft  He  /rets  III  fixxard ;  he  harasses  his  imaginv 
tlon.  Hndibras. 
GLA'BRITY,  f.    [fla&rr,  Utin.]  Smoothness; 
baldness. 

GLA'CIAL.  a.  [rlociaZ,  Fr.  f lactcli*.  Ut.]  Icy; 

made  of  ice  .  froaen. 
To  GLA'CIATE,  v.  a.  [f  laciet,  Lat.  f  locer,  Fr,] 

To  turn  into  ice. 
GLACIATION,  ».    [from  glaciate.]    The  act  of 

turning  into  ice ;  ice  formed.  Brown. 
GLA'CIOUS,  a.  [g (ado,  Lat.]    Icy;  resembling 

ice.  Brovn. 

GLA'CIS,  «.  [Fr.]    In  fortification,  a  sloping 
bank. 

GLAD,  a.  [eta**,  Sax.  glad,  Danish.] 
I  Cheerful;  gay  ;  in  a  state  of  hilarity. 


9 Wearing  a  gay  appearance;  fertile;  bright; 

showy.  /Mia*. 
9  Pleased  ;  elevated  with  joy.  Proneros. 
4  Pleasing;  exhilarating.  Sidney. 
■>  Expressing  gladness.  Pope. 
To  GLAD,  o.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  make 

glad  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  exhilarate. 
To  GLA'DDEN,  v.  a.  [from  f 'ad.1   To  cheer ;  to 
delight ;  to  make  glad ;  to  exhilarate.  Addison. 
GLA'DDER.  s.   [fromr/od  ]   That  which  makes 
glad;  on* that  gladdens;  one  that  exhilamtes. 

Dryden. 

GLADE,  s.  [floss**,  Sax.]  A  lawn  or  opening  in 
a  wood.  Pope. 
GLA'DEN,\t.    [f  tafias,  Lat.  a  sword.]  Sword- 
GLA'DER, )    grass ;  a  general  name  of  plants 

that  rise  with  a  broad  blade  like  sedge. 
G LA' D FULNESS,  s.   [from  flost  and  /nlaess.] 
Joy;  gladness.  Spenser. 
GLA'DIATOR,  s.  fLat.  gladiateur,  Fr.]  A 


rut.  ti 

tighter. 

Ja.  C 


GLADIATORIAL,*  a.  Of  gladiators.  SAo*. 
GLA'DIATURB,*  s.  The  act  of  fighting  with 
swords:  th*  contest  of  gladiators.  Atk. 
GLA'DLY,  ad.  [from  find.]  Joyfully;  with 
gaiety  ;  with  merriment.  Shakespeare. 
GLA'DNESS,  s.     [from  glad.]  Cheerfulness; 

Joy ;  exultation.  Dryden. 
GLA'DSOME,  a.  [from  f  lad.] 
I  Pleased ;  gay ;  delighted.  Spenser. 
ft  Causing  joy ;  having  an  appearance  of  gaiety. 

Prior. 

GLA'DSOMELY,  ad.   [from  fiadsoote.]  With 

gaiety  and  de  light. 
GLA'DSOM  EN  ESS,  s.  [from  gladsonu.]  Gaiety  ; 

nhnwiness;  delight. 
CLAIRE.  «.  [glmr,  Saxon,  amber;  flnr.  Dan. 

glass.] 


GLA 

1  Th*  white  of  an  egg.  Pear  ham. 

9  A  kind  of  halbert. 

7b  GLA  I  RE,  v.  a.  [r>.rer,  Fr.  from  the  noon.] 

To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
GLANCE,  s.  [glantz,  Ger.] 

1  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendour.  MUiam. 

ft  A  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight 

9  A  snatch  of  sight :  quick  view. 
To  GLANCE,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  of  splendour. 

9  To  fly  oft*  in  an  oblique  direction.  Sh 

3  To  stria*  In  an  oblique  direction.  'Pope. 

4  To  view  with  a  quick  cast  of  th*  eye ;  to  play 
the  eye.  Pope. 

9  To  censure  by  oblique  hints.  Skake*peare. 

To  GLANCE,  *.  a.  To  more  nimbly:  to  shoot 
obliquely.  Shakespeare. 

GLA'NCINGLY.ad.  [from  fiance.]  In  an  ob- 
lique broken  manner;  transiently.  Hakeunlt. 

GLAND,  s.  [fteas,  Lat.  gland,  Fr.J  The  gland* 
are  reduced  to  two  sorts,  conglobate  and  con* 
glomerate.  A'  conglobate  gland  is  a  little 
smooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a  fine  skin,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  all  the  other  parts,  only 
admitting  an  artery  and  nerve  to  pasa  in,  and 
giving  way  to  a  vein  and  excretory  canal  to 
come  out.  A  conglomerate  gland  is  composed 
of  many  little  conglobate  glands  all  tied  toge- 
ther. Wxttman. 

GLA'N  DERS.  s.  [from  g land.]  In  a  horse  is  to* 
running  of  a  corrupt  matter  from  the  nose. 

GLANDIFEROUS,  a.  [glams  and  /ero.  Latin.] 
Bearing  mast ;  bearing  acorns.  Aforttsaer. 

GLA'N DULE,  s.  [glandnla,  Ut.]  A  small  gland 
serving  to  the  secretion  of  humours.  Ray. 

GLANDULOSITY,  s.  [from  fUadsuWI  A 
collection  of  glands.  Brown. 

GLA'N DULO I  S,  a.  [g landnlons.  Ut.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  glands  ;  subsisting  in  the  glands.  Br. 

To  GLARE,  v.  a.  [f  laeren,  Dutch.] 
I  To  shine  to  as  to  daxxle.  Patrfax. 
ft  To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  shine  ostentatiously.  hriton. 
To  GLARE,  v.  a.  To  shoot  such  splendour  aa  the 

eyes  cannot  bear.  Af iiioa. 

GLARE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Overpowering  lustre;  spi™ 

ales  the  eyes, 
ft  A  fierce  piercing  look. 
GLA'REOUS,  a.  Tflorieax,  Fr.  glareont.  Ut. 
from  f 'aire.]    Consisting  of  viscous  f 
rent  matter,  like  the  while  of  an  egg. 
GLARING,*.   Applied  to  i 
ing:  as,  a  glaring  crime. 
GLASS,  s.  [f7«s,  Sax.] 
I  An  artificial  substance  made  by  fusing  salt  and 
flint  or  sand  together,  with  a  vehement  fire. 

Penchant. 

ft  A  glass  veaael  of  any  kind.  Shakespeare, 
9  A  lookine-glass  ;  a  mirror.  Dryden. 

4  An  konr-glass.  A  glass  used  in  measuring  time 
by  the  flux  of  sand.  Skaketpevre. 

3  A  cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in.  PkUips. 
«The  quantity  of  wine  usually  contained  in  a 
glass.  Taylor. 
1  A  perspective  glass.  Dross*** 
GLASS,  a.   Vitreous ;  made  of  glass.  Skak. 
To  GLASS, «.  a. 
I  To  see  as  in  a  glass ;  to  represent  as  in  a  glasa 
or  mirror.  Sidney. 
ft  To  case  in  a  glass.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  cover  with  flats ;  to  glase.  Boyle. 
GL A'SSFU  RN  ACE,  s.   [glass  and  >«■«**.]  A 
furnace  in  which  glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 

Lneke. 

GLA'SSGAZING.  a.  [glass  and  foxiaf.]  Fini- 
cal |  often  contemplating  himself  in  a  mirror. 

Shakespeare. 

GLA'SSGRINDER,  «.  [f and  frnsder.]-  On* 
whose  trade  is  to  polith  and  grind  glass. 

GLA'SSHOI  SE,  s.  [floss  and  ksmtth]  A  house 
where  glass  is  manufactured.  Addison. 

GLA'SSM  AN,  ».  [fiats  and  man.]  One  wlio  sells 
glass.  S*r\fl. 

GLA'SSMETAL,  t.   [floss  and  snetal.]  Glass 
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GLE 

CLA'SSWORK.  i.  IgUu  and  work.]  Manufac 

tory  of  t  Wm 
GLA'SSWORT.  •.    A  plant. 
GLA'SSY ,  a.  [from  f  last.] 
I  Made  of  glass;  vitreous.  Bat 
8  Resembling  glass,  m  Id  smoothness,  or  lu«tre, 
or  brittleness.  Sandy  i. 

GLA'STONBURY  Thorn,  i.  A  ipecies  of  medlar. 

GLAUCOMA,  «.    [y>  jv.^na,  fJa*CO*ie,   Fr.]  A 

fault  tn  the  eye,  which  change*  the  crystalline 

bomour  into  a  g rayish  colour.  yumcy . 

GLAVE,  1  t.  ft U>rr ,  Fr]  A  broad  sword  i  a 
OLA'VIE.*  f  falchion.  Fmrjas. 
To  GLA'VER,  *.      [flow,  WeUb,  flattery.]  To 

flatter;  to  wheedle.  L'  Ettrangr. 

Ta  GLAZE,  r.  a.   [to  fiats,  only  accidentally 

varied.) 

1  Tb  furnish  with  windows  or  glass.  Bacon. 
«  To  cover  with  glass,  aa  potters  do  their  earthen 
ware. 

STo  overlay  with  something  shining  and  pel- 
lucid. Gresr. 
GLAZIER.  «.  [corrupted  from  flatter.]  One 
whose  irade  is  to  make  glass  windows.  Gay. 
GLA'ZING,*  *.  [from  g laze.]  The  act  of  putting 
glass  into  windows  ;  the  act  of  overlaying  with 
something  smooth  and  shining  ,  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  glased  ;  enamel.  Ath. 
GLEAM,  i.  [geUomt,  Sax.]     Sudden  shoot  of 
tight;  lustre;  brightness.  Milton. 
To  GLEAM,  e.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  shine  with  sadden  coruscation.  Thomson. 
8  To  shine.  Thomson. 
GLE'A  M I  NO,*  t.   A  fleam;  a  sodden  shoot  of 
light.  Ath. 
GLK'AMY,  a.  [from  gleam]    Flashing;  dart- 
ing  sudden  conizations  of  fight.  Pope. 
7b  GLEAN,  r.a.  frloaer,  Fr.] 
iTo  gather  what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest 

Dryden. 


8  To  rather  any  thing  thinly 
GLEAN,  ..  [from  the  verb.] 
taberiootly  by  ilow  degrees. 
GLF7ANER,  s.  [from  glen*.] 
I  One  who  gathers  after  the  reapers.  Thornton. 
8  One  who  gathers  any  thing  slowly  and  labori- 
ously. Loclre. 
GLEANING,  t.  [from  glee*.]   The  act  of  glean 


ing.  or  thing  glean  cd. 
JLEBE,  t.  ffWa,  Lat.] 


i  Turf}  aoir;  ground.  Dryden 
8  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of 

an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
GLE'BO*E,*l 

gLL'HOl  s,    \m.  [from  fiefce.)  Turfy. 
GLE'BY.  J 
GLETIULENT,*  a.   Glebou* ;  cloddy.  Scott. 
GLEDB,  a,  [g/idog Isde,  Sax.]   A  kind  of  hawk. 

GIEE.S.  [fitffe.Sax.]  Joy;  merriment ,  gaiety! 

Gay. 

GLEED.  t.  [from  f  iowoa.  Sax.  to  glow.]   A  hot 

Slowing  coal. 
OLE'EFUL,  a.  [flee  and  /ail.]    Oay ;  merry  ; 

cheerful.  Skakeeptore. 
QLE'EFULLY,"  ad.  [from  f  lee/el.]  Joyfully; 

merrily.        ,  Ath. 
GLE'EPOLNESS,*  *.  [from  f  lee/al.)   Gladness  ; 
fulness.  Scott. 
■  [f  *»f  f«.  Sax-}    Musick ;  or  musician. 

Shakrspcare. 
TV  GLEEK.  e.  o.  [glignxan,  in  Sax.)   To  sneer 

to  gibe;  to  droll  upon.  Shaketpeare. 
To  GLEEN,  *.  *.  To  shine  with  heat  or  polish. 

Prior. 

I  » 


v 


liquor. 


GLEET,  s.  Midou.  Sax.) 

thin  ichor  from  a  tore. 
To  GLEET,  ».  a.  [from  the 
I  To  drip  or  oose  with  a  thin 


8  To  run  slowly.  Ckryne. 
GLE*ETY.  a.  [from  fleet.]     Ichorous;  thinly 

sanious.  Wurman. 

GLEN,  t.  [gleam,  Erse.)   A  valley;  a  dale;  a 
depression  between  two  hilla.  Spease*. 
GLEW,  s.  [glaten,  Lat.)   A  viscous  cemet  mate 


GLO 

by  dissolving  the  skint  or  animals  in  boiling 
water,  and  drying  the  jelly. 

GLIB,  S.   [fro»  >.,.•,;,  Sk,nntr.] 

I  Smooth ;  slippery  ;  so  formed  as  to  be  easily 
moved.  Burnt  l. 

8  Smooth;  vol ugrie.  Skaketptare. 
GLIB.  t.  Thick7  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging 
down  over  the  eyes.  Speater. 
To  GLIB,  n.a.  [from  the  adjective.)  To  castrate. 

'  Shakciprurr 
GLIBLY,  ad.  [from  fits.)   Smoothly  ;  volubly. 

Go*,  ofthr  Tongas. 
GLI'HN  ESS,  s.  [rrom  fli6.)   Smoothness :  ih> 
periness.  Ckapm** 
To  GLIDE,  O.  n.  [glidan.  Sax.] 

I  To  flow  gently  and  silently.  Fair/as. 

8  To  pass  on  without  change  of  step.  Dryden. 
3  To  move  swiftly  and  smoothly  along. 

5fe*etpeer*. 

GLI DE,  t.  [from  the  verb.)  Lapse  >  act  or  man- 
ner of  passing  smoothly.  Shakttptmrt. 

GLI'OER.  .   rfromffidf.)   One  that .glides. 

Gl  I  KE.  t.  [gUg,  Sax.    See  GLEEK.  1    A  sneer  ; 
a  tcolf.  Shakespeare. 

To  GLI'MMER,  9.  a.  [glimwur,  Dan.] 
I  To  shine  faintly.  Shakttptmrt. 

9  To  b*  perceived  Imperfectly  ;  to  appear  faintly. 


GLI'MMER,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Faint  splendour;  weak  light. 
8  A  kind  of  fossil.  Woodward. 
GLl'M  MERINO,*!,  [from  glimmer.]   The  act 
or  putting  forth  a  faint  light;  a  glimi 
faint  appearance.  • 
GLIMPSE,  t.  [ghmmtn,  Dutch.) 
I  A  weak  faintiight.  Locke. 
8  Quick  flashing  light.  AfWio*. 

3  Transitory  lustre.  Dryden. 

4  Short  fleeting  enjoyment.  Prior. 

5  A  short  transitory  view. 

6  The  exhibition  of  a  faint 


7b  GLI'STEN,  a.  a.  [glittm, 
shine-,  to  spare le  with  light. 
7b  GLI'STERVa.  a.    [f latere*. 

shine  ,  to  be  bright. 
GLl'STER,  t.   See  CLYSTER. 
To  GLITTER.  *.  *.  [flil»*4a«,  Sax.) 
I  To  shine ;  to  exhibit  lustre  .  to  gleam.  Dry. 
8  To  be  specious  ;  to  be  striking.  Yo*ar. 
GLITTER,  t.  [from  the  verb.)   Lustre  ;  bright 
show.  CWiier. 
GLITTERAND, pert.  Shining;  sparkling. 
GLITTERING,*  t.  [from  gUtler.]   The  act  of 

}  %  litter , 


GLITTERINGLY,  ad.  [from  fritter.)  With 

shining  lottrc. 
7b  GLOAR,  *.  a.  [ghrtn,  Dutch.]  To  squint;  to 

To  GLOAT,  *.'  a.  To  cast  side  glances  at  a  timor- 
ous lover.  Row*. 

GLCBARD,  t.  [from  glow.]    A  glow-worm. 

GLC BATED,  a.  [from  glooe.)   Formed  in  i 
of  a  globe  ;  spherical ;  spheroidical. 

GLOBE,  t.  [globe,  Fr.  globus.  Lai.) 
I  A  sphere;  a  ball ;  a  round  body;  a  body  of 
which  every  part  or  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre. 

8  The  terraqueous  ball.  Strpney. 

9  A  sphere  in  which  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth  are  geographically  depicted,  or  the  con- 
stellations are  laid  down  according  to  their 
places  in  the  sky.  Creeca. 

4  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  into  a  circle. 
GLOBE  AnwroMtk,  or  Eoertmttimg  Flower,  ».  A 


GLOBE  Deity,  t.   A  kind  of  flower. 
GLOBE  fith,  t.   A  kind  or  orbicular  fish . 
GLOBE  Tsitfle,  t.   A  plant. 
GLOBOSE,  a.  [g/ooarat.  Lat.)  Spherical ;  round. 

Milton. 

GLOBOSITY,  ■.  [from  glooste.]  Sphericity; 
sphericalness.  K«y 

round - 


a.  [ghbont.  Lat.]  Spherical 


Aftlro*. 
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GLO 

C LOBULAR*  a.   [globonu,  Ut.]   In  form  of  a 

small  sphere  5  round  ;  spherical. 
Gl.it HV LA' hi .4.  9.  [Ut.  globula&e,  Fr.)  A 
floaculous  flower.  ShtUr. 
GLOBULE, s.  [glo**le,  Fr.  globulu,.  Utin.] 
Such  ■  small  particle  of  matter  as  it  of  a  glo- 
bular or  spherical  figure,  as  the  red  particle* 
of  the  blood.  A'fir ton. 

CLOBUL0U8,  e.   [from  globule.]    In  form  of 
a  small  sphere  ;  round.  Boyle. 
To  GLOMERATE,  v.  a.    [glomer;  Lat.]  To 

father  into  a  ball. 
GLOMERA'TION.  1.  [from  *>i*erafe.]  A  body 
formed  into  a  ball.  Bacon. 
GLOMEROUS,  «.  [glomeronu,  Ut.]  Gathered 

in  a  ball  or  sphere. 
GLOOM,  9.    [tlomang,  Saxon,  twilight.] 
I  Imperfect  darkness  ;  dismaloesi;  obscurity; 

defect  of  light.  MUioa. 
t  Cloud  in  eat  of  aspect;   heaviness  of  mind, 

•ullenncM. 
To  GLOOM,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  shine  obscurely,  as  the  twilight.  Spenter. 
9  To  be  cloudy  ,  to  be  dark. 
S  To  be  melancholy  1  to  be  sullen. 
GLOOM  1LY,  ad.    (from  gU*>my.] 
I  Obscurely  ;    dimly  ;  without  perfect  light ; 
dismally. 

t  Sullenly;  with  cloudy  aspect ;  with  dark  in- 
tentions:  not  cheerfully.  Dryltn. 
GLOOMINESS,  •.    [(torn  gloomy.] 
1  Want  of  light;  obscurity;  imperfect  light; 
dismalness. 

■  Want  of  cheerfulness:  cloudiness  of  look j 
heaviness  of  mind  ;  melancholy. 

G LOO* MY,  a.    [from  g loom.] 
I  Obscure;    imperfectly  illuminated; 

dark  ;  dismal  Tor  want  of  light.  Dryden. 
1  Dark  of  complexion.  Stilton . 

3  Sullen;  melancholy;  cloudy  of  look;  heavy 

of  heart. 

GLORIED,  a.    (from  glory.]    Illustrious:  ho- 
nourable :  not  in  use.  Milton. 

GLORIFICATION,  s.   [gloryJicaUon,  Ft.  from 
ttonfw-1   The  act  of  giving  glory.  Taylor. 

To  G  LOR  I  FY,  p.  a.    [ghri/Ur.  Fr.] 
I  To  procure  honour  or  praise  to  one.  Danitl. 

■  To  pay  honour  or  praise  in  worship.  Hooker. 

3  To  praise  ,  to  honour;  to  extol. 

4  To  exalt  to  glory  or  dignity. 
GLORIOUS,  a.    [gloriokt,  tat.] 

I  Noble;  illustrious;  excellent. 

«  Boastful ;  proud ;  haughty.  Bacon. 
GLORIOUSLY.  «d.    [from  glorious.]  Nobly; 

splendidly  ;  illustriously.  Pope. 
GLORY,  t.    U'.Vr.a.  I. at.] 

1  Praise  paid  in  adoration.  Luke. 

2  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  that 
please  God.  /  Afiboa. 

f  Honour ;  praise ;  fame ;  renown ;  celebrity. 

Sidney. 

4  Splendour  1  magnificence.  Matthew, 
i  l  ustre;  brightness.  Pope. 
9  A  circle  of  rays  which  surrounds  the  heads  of 
saints  in  pictures.  South. 
7  Pride;  boastfnlnesi;  arrogance.  Young. 
9  Generous  pride.  Sidney. 
To  GLORY,  v.  n.    [glorior,  Ut.]   To  boast  in  , 
to  be  proud  of.  Sidney. 
To  CLOSE,  e.  a.   To  flatter;  to  collogue. 
GLOSS,  1.    [yWra ;  g lose,  Pr.] 
1  A  scholium  ;  a  comment.  Duties. 
«  An  interpretation  artfully  specious  ;  a  *pe. 
cious  representation.  Hooker. 

3  Superficial  lustre.  Adduon. 
To  G  LOSS,  e.  ».    [gloser,  Fr.] 

I  To  comment.  Dryden. 
J?  To  "jake  sly  remarks.  Prior. 
To  GLOSS,  «.  a. 

I  To  explain  by  comment.  Donne. 
•  To  palliate  by  specious  exposition  or  repre- 
sentation. Hooker. 
3  To  em»*llish  with  superficial  lustre.  Dryden. 
2F°JS2A5bST'V*  The  "rlterof  a  glossary .VfsA. 
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GLOSSATOR,  t.    [glouauur,  Fr.]  Aw 

glosses ;  a  commentator. 
GLOSSER,  *.    Ig'ouantu,  Ut.] 

I  A  scholiast ;  a  commentator. 

9.  A  polisher. 

GLOSSINESS,  ».  [fromf/ossi  ]  Smooth  polish  j 

superficial  lu«tre.  Boyle. 
GLOSSOGRAPHER,  s.  [yWc-a  and  y?t*Qm.]  A 

scholiast  ;  a  commentator. 
GLOSSOGRAPHY,  s.  [yWea.  and  rf*>  ]  The 

writing  of  commentaries. 
GLOSSY,  «.   [from  gloss.]    Shining;  smoothly 

polished.  Dryden. 
GLOVE,*.    [glo/r.Sax.]    Cover  of  the  hands. 

Drayton. 

To  GLOVE,  ».  «.   [from  the  noun.)   To  cover 

as  with  a  glove. 
GLOVER,  s.    [from  glove.] 

is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 
To  GLOUT.  r.  n.  To  pout ;  to  look  sullen.  Chop. 
To  GLOW,  p.  a.    [gkman.  Sax.} 
I  To  be  heated  so  as  to  shine  without  flame. 

HakewUl. 

9  To  burn  with  vehement  heat.  Ssaif a. 

3  To  feci  heat  of  body.  Additon. 

4  To  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour.  Afiltoa. 
*  To  feel  passion  of  mind,  or  activity  of  fancy. 


A  small 
Holler. 


6  To  rage  or  burn  as  a  passion.  Shadvxll. 
To  GLOW,  p.  a.  To  make  hot  so  as  to  shin*: 

not  in  use. 
GLOW.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  Shining  heat. 
*  Vehemence  of  passion. 
3  Brightness  or  vividness  of 
GLOW  WORM.  s.    [glow  nod 

creeping  grub  with  a  luminous  tail. 
To  GLOZE,  p.  a.    [gleaan,  Sax.J 
1  To  flatter;  to  wheedle  .  to  insinuate;  to  fawn. 

South. 

t  To  comment.  Shaketpeare. 
GLOZE,  t.   (from  the  verb.] 

I  Flattery  .  insinuation.  Shaketpeare. 

<2  Specious  show  ,  g  loss.  Sidney . 

GLUE,  i.  [fta.  FrT)  A  viscous  body  commonly 
made  by  boiling  the  skins  of  animals  to  • 
jelly  ;  a  cement.  Blackmort. 
To  GLUE,  p.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  join  with  a  viscous  cement. 

«  To  hold  together. 

3  To  join;  to  unite;  to  inviscate. 
GLU'EBOILER,  $.    [glue  and  foil.]   One  whose 

trade  is  to  make  glue. 
GLU'ER,  1.  [from  glue  ]  One  who  cements  with 
glue. 

GLU'INESS,*  «.  [from  *(««.]   Vi acidity  ;  like- 
ness to  glue.  Scott. 
GLUM,  a.    [a  low  cant  word.]   Sullen;  stub- 
bornly grave.  Guardian. 
To  GLUT,  v.  a.    [engloutir,  Fr.  j  g lutso,  Ut.] 
I  To  swallow ;  to  devour.  Muton. 
«  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency.  Bmeou. 
9  To  feast  or  delight  even  to  satitty.  Dryden. 

4  To  overfill ;  to  load.  Arbuthnot . 
^  To  saturate. 

GLUT,  1.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 
1  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  and  satiety. 

3  More  than  enough  ;  overmuch.  B. 

4  Any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage.  tVoodvard. 
To  GLUTINATE,*  v.  a.    (glutino,  to  glue,  Ut.] 

To  join  with  glue ;  to  cement.  Baxley. 
GLUTI  NATIVE,*  la.  [g  taitweux,  Fr  ]  Gluyj 
GLUTINOUS.  (  viscous;  tenacious.  Bac. 
GLUTINOUSNESS,  «.  [from  gUtimmt.]  Vis- 
cosity ;  tenacity. 
GLUTTON,  s.  r>toBton,  Fr.] 
t  One  who  indulges  himself  too  much  in  eating. 

Prior. 

«  One  eager  of  any  thing  to  excess.  Cowley. 
7o«LUTTONISE,  v.  a.    [from  flatten.]  To 

play  the  glutton. 
GLUTTONOUS,  a.    [from  f fallow  ]   Given  to 

excessive  feeding.  Raleigh. 
GLUTTONOUSLY,  od.   With  the  voracity  ot 

a  glutton. 


Milton. 
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ing  ;  luxury  of  the  tabic.  Arbuthnot. 
tLl:iY,  a.    [from  glue.']   Viscous ;  tenacious  ; 

/lutinoos.  Addison. 
YS,  s.  [Irish.]  A  hollow  between  two  moun- 
tains ,  a  glen.  Spenter. 
To  GNAR,    I  c.  n.    [gnyrrau,  8**.]   To  itowl  i 
TbGNARL,  J     to  murmur  ;  to  snarl.  Spenser. 
GNARR,*  «.    [fwrria*,  Sax.]    A  hard  knot  in 
timber  :  a  large  knot  in  a  tree.  Ash. 
GNARLED,  a.    Knotty.  Saokfsnear*. 
Ib  GNASH,  a.  o.    [knc$clu%,  Dutch.]   To  strike 
together;  to  clash.  Dryden. 
To  GNASH.  ».  a. 
I  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth.  Afaitkev. 
$To  rage  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth  }  to 
fosse;  to  growl.  Dryden 
GNA'SHING.*  s.   [from  the  verb.]  The  act  of 
grinding  the  teeth  t  anguish  expressed  by  a 
collision  of  the  teeth.  •  Aih. 

GNAT,  t.    [gnat.  Sax.] 
1  A  small  winged  stinging  insect.  Shakeipeaie. 
t  Any  tliios.  proverbially  small.  Matthew. 
GNATFLOWER,  s.  [from  two* and  Jlower.]  The 
bee  flower. 

GNATSNAPPER,  s.    [from  gn«  and  snap.]  A 
bird  so  called.  Hokexcill. 
To  GNAW,  v.  o.    [jtnagan.  Sax.] 
i  To  eat  by  degrees  j  to  devour  by  slow  corrosion. 

*  To  bile  in  agony  or  rage 

3  To  wear  away  by  biting. 

4  To  fret ;  to  waste  ;  to 


5  To  pick  with  the  teeth.  Dryden. 
To  GNAW,  v.  a.   To  exercise  the  teeth.  Shaks. 
GNA'WER,  s.    [from  gnaw.)   One  that  gnaws. 
GNOMON,  s.   [>**>**».]   The  hand  or  pin  of 
a  dial.  Brown. 
GNOMO'NIC.*     lo.  [from  gnomon.]  Belong- 
GNOMO'NICAL,*  }    ing  to  a  dial}  belonging 
to  the  art  of  dialling.  Ath. 
CNOMOMCKS,   s.     [y»Hoi«M.]      A  science 
which  teaches  to  find  the  just  proportion  of 
shadows  for  the  construction  ot  all  kinds  of 
sun  and  moon  dials. 
To  GO,  r.  n.  pret.  I  went ;  I  have  gone,  [gan.  Sax.] 
I  To  walk  j  to  move  step  by  step.  Saakrtpecr*. 
tTo  move  ;  not  to  stand  still.  Matthew. 

3  To  walk  solemnly.  Hooker. 

4  TowaJk  leisurely ,  not  to  run. 

*  To  travel ,  to  joumey  afoot. 
0  To  proceed  i  to  make  a  progress. 
7  To  remove  from  place  to  place.  Shaktspeare. 

•  To  depart  from  a  place;  to  move  from  a  place. 

Cowley. 

9  To  move  or  pass  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  end. 

Herbert. 

10  To  pass  in  company  with  others.  Temple. 

11  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life,  good  or  bad. 

Eukiel. 

14  To  proceed  in  mental  operation.  Digby. 

13  To  take  any  road.  Deuteronomy. 

14  To  march  In  a  hostile  or  warlike  manner.  Sh. 

15  To  change  state  or  opinion  for  better  or  worse  \ 
affairs  go  to  ruin.  Knolies. 

10  To  apply  one's  self :  he  icenl  to  his  studies. 

Bentley. 

17  To  have  recourse  to.  Cormrkion*. 

18  To  be  about  to  do :  1  am  going  to  live.  Locke. 

19  To  shift;  to  pass  life  not  quite  well:  I  go 
forward  as  I  can.  Locke. 

10  To  decline)  to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin  :  we 
thought  his  credit  going.  Shakespeare. 
81  To  be  in  party  or  design.  Dryden. 
99  To  escape.  Maccabees. 

93  To  tend  to  any  act.  Shakespeare. 

94  To  be  uttered.  Addison. 

95  To  be  talked  of;  to  be  knnwn.  Addison. 
36  To  pass  |  to  be  received.  Sidney. 
97  To  move  by  mechanism.  Otway. 
8S  To  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cause.  Shaks. 
99  To  move  in  any  direction.  Shakespeare. 
Jo  To  flow ;  to  pass :  to  hsve  a  course. 

31  To  have  any  tendency.  Dryden. 
99  To  be  in  a  state  of  compact  or  partnership. 

L'Ewange. 
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S3  To  be  tegnlated  by  any  method ;  to  proceed 
upon  principles.  Sprat. 

34 To  be  pregnant:  women  go  commonly  nine 
months.  Bacon* 

33  To  pass ;  not  to  remain.  Judges. 

3«  To  pass  j  not  to  be  retained.  Shakespeare. 

37  To  be  expended.  Felton. 

38  To  be  in  order  of  time  or  place :  this  name 
goes  first.  Walt*. 

39  To  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  degree.  Locke. 

40  To  extend  to  consequences.  L'  Estrange. 

41  To  reach  by  effects.  .  Wxlktns. 
49  To  extend  in  meaning. 
43  To  spread;  to  be  dispersed  ;  t 


44  To  have  influence ;  to  be  of  weight ;  to  be  of 
value.  Temple. 

45  To  be  rated  one  with  another ;  to  be  consider* 
ed,  with  regard  to  greater  or  lesser  worth.  Arb. 

40  To  contribute ;  to  conduce ;  to  concur ;  to  be 
an  ingredient.  Collier. 

47  To  fail  out,  or  terminate  ;  to  succeed.  Shaks. 

48  To  be  in  any  state.  Chronicles. 

49  To  proceed  in  train  or  consequence.  Shaks. 
bo  To  go  about.  To  attempt ;  to  endeavour.  5A. 
51  To  go  aside.  To  err ;  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

Numbers. 

bi  To  go  between.    To  interpose;  to  moderate 
between  two.  Shakespeare. 

53  To  go  by.  To  pass  away  unnoticed.  SAoAs. 

54  To  go  by.  To  And  or  get  in  the  conclusion.  Afiil. 
53  To  go  by).  To  observe  as  a  rule.  Sharp. 

50  To  go  down.  To  be  swallowed ;  to  be  received, 
not  rejected*  IfTii^tfi, 

57  To  go  tn  and  out.  To  do  the  business  of  life. 

Psalms. 

58  To  go  in  and  out.   To  be  at  liberty.  Joan. 

59  To  go  off-   To  die  |  to  go  out  of  life ;  to  de. 
cease.  Taller. 

60  To  go  off.  To  depart  from  a  post.  Shakespeare. 

6 1  To  go  on.  To  make  attack.  Ben  Jouson. 
09  To  go  on.  To  proceed.  Sidney. 
03  Togo  over.   To  revolt;  to  betake  himself  to 

another  party.  Swift. 
64  To  go  out.  To  go  upon  an  expedition.  Skofcs. 
03  To  go  out.  To  be  extinguished.  Bacon. 
00  To  go  through.   To  perform  thoroughly  ;  to 

execute.  Sidney. 
07  To  go  through.  To  suffer ;  to  undergo.  Arbutk, 
GO-TO,  tat.  Comefccome ;  take  the  right  course. 

A  scornful  exhortation.  Spenser. 
GO-BY,  s.   Delusion;  artifice;  circumvention; 

over-reach.  Collier. 
GO-CART,  s.   [from  go  and  cart.]   A  machine 

in  which  children  are  enclosed  to  teach  them 

to  walk. 


GOAD,  i.  [fad,  Sax.]  A  pointed  instrument 
with  which  oxen  are  driven  forward.  Pope. 
To  GOAD.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad. 

9  To  incite;  to  stimulate;  to  instigate.  Dryden. 
GOAL,  s.    (jguule,  Fr.] 

I  The  landmark  set  up  to  bound  a  race  ,  the  point 
marked  out  to  which  racers  run.  Milton. 

9  The  starting  post.  Dryden. 

3  The  final  purpose ;  the  end  to  which  a  design 


GOAR,  s.    [roror,  Welsh.]    Any  edging 

upon  cloth  to  strengthen  it. 
GOAT,  s.    [gal,  Sax.f  A  ruminant  animal  that 

seems  a  middle  species  between  deer  and  sheep, 

Peacham. 

OOATBEARD,  s.    A  plant.  MiUer. 
GO A'TC H  A  FE  R,  s.   A  kind  of  beetle. 
GOATHERD,  s.    [gat  and  fcyrci,  Saxon.]  One 

whose  employment  is  to  tend  goats.  Spenter. 
GOATMARJORAM,  s.  Goatbcard. 
GOA'TRUB,  s.    A  plant.  HiU. 
GOATSTHORN.s.   A  plant.  Milkr. 
GOATISH,  a.   [from  goal.]   Resembling  a  goat 

in  anv  quality,  as  rankness,  lust.  More. 
GOB.  «.'  [gobe,  Fr.]   A  small  quantity. 
GOBBET,  s.  [go6e,  Fr.]   A  mouthful ;  a«  much 

as  can  be  swallowed  at  once.  Sandys, 
To  GOBBET,  v.  a.   To  swallow  at  a  mouthful. 
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7b  GOBBLE,  ».«.   [goher,  Fr.]  To 

hastily  with  tumult  and  noise. 
GOBBLER,  f.  [from  gobUe.]  One  that  devours 

in  haste;  a  gormand  ,  a  greedy  eater. 
go-between,  i.  Qre  and  orftoeea.]    One  that 


running 


between  two 
Shukespeare. 
or  cup,  that 
Dtnham. 


frightful 
Locke. 
Shakeipeare. 
good.] 
John. 


transacts 
parlies. 
GOBLET,  ».  [goMet,  Fr.] 

holds  a  large  draught. 
GO  BUS,  *.   (Fr.  gooriW,  Ut] 
I  An  evil  spirit  .  a  walking  spirit 

phantom. 
%  A  fairy  ;  ail  elf. 
GOD,  f .  [god.  Sax. 
t  The  Supreme  Being 
9  A  false  god  ,  an  idol 
3  Any  person  or  thing  deified  or  too  much  ho- 
noured. Shaketptare. 
To  GOD,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  deify  t  to 
exalt  to  divine  honours.  Skaketptare. 
GODCHILD,  «.    [god  and  child,]    A  term  of 
spiritual  relation ;  one  for  whom  one  became 
sponsor  at  baptism,  aud  promised  to  see  edu- 
cated at  a  christian. 
GODDAUGHTER,  «.    [god  and  daughter.]  A 
girl  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  in  baptism 
GODDESS,  *. 


[from  god.] 


A  female  divinity. 

Dryden. 

a.  Resembling  a  goddess. Pope, 
[god  and  J  at  her.]  The  t 


:  sponsor 
Hac  on. 


GO^D  ESS- LIKE, 

GODFATHER,  «. 
at  the  font. 

GODHEAD,*,   [from  god.] 
I  Godship  ;  deity  ;  divinity ;  divine  nature. 
«  A  deity  in  person  ;  a  god  or  goddess.  Dryden. 

GODLESS,  a.  [from  god.]  Without  sense  of 
duty  to  God ;  atheistical ;  wicked  ,  irreligious  , 
impious.  Dryden. 

GODLIKE,  a.  [*od and  Hit*.]  Divine  ;  resem- 
bling a  divinity  ;  supremely  excellent.  Milton. 

GODLlLY,*  ad.  [from  godly.]  Rel.giou.ly ; 
devontly.  Scott. 

GODLING,  s.   [from  god.]    A  little  divinity. 

GODLINESS,  s.    [from  godly.] 
I  Piety  to  God. 

t  General  observation  of  all  the  duties  prescribed 
by  religion.  hooker. 
GODLY,  a.   [from  god.] 
I  Pious  toward  God.  Common  Prayer. 

«  Good  ;  righteous ;  religious.  Ptalmi. 
GODLY,  ad.    Piously:  righteously.  Hooker. 
GODLYHEAD,  t.    [from  godly.}    Goodness  , 
righteousness.  Spenser. 
GODMOTHER,  *.  [god  and  mother.]  A  woman 

who  has  become  sponsor  in  baptism. 
GODSHIP,  s.    rfromgo<i.1   The  rank  or  cha- 
racter of  a  god  i  deity  ;  divinity. 
GODSON,  s.  [god  and  son.]  One  for  whom 

has  been  sponsor  at  the  font.  Shaketpeare. 
GODWARD,  a.    To  Oothcard  is  toward  Cod. 
GODWIT,  s.    [god,  good,  and  vita,  Sax  ]  A 
bird  of  particular  delicacy.  Cowley. 
GODYELD,  lad.    [corrupted  from  God  thield, 
GODYIELD,  f    or  protect.] 
OOKL,  a. .  (goler.  Sax.]    Yellow.  Teaser. 
GOER,  i.    [from  go.] 
I  One  that  goes ;  a  runner.  Snaxesprare. 
•  A  walker;  one  that  has  a  gait  or  manner  of 
walking  good  or  bad.  Wotton. 
GOFF,*  s.   A  sort  of  play  with  a  ball.  Bailey. 
To  GOGGLE,  v.  a.   To  look  asquint.  Hwdxhnu. 
GOGGLE-EYED,  a.  [goegl  egtn,  Sax.]  Squint- 
eyed  i  not  looking  straight.  Atcham. 
GO  I  NO,  *.   [from  go.] 
I  The  act  of  walking. 
1  Pregnancy. 
3  Departure. 

GO  LA,  i.  The  sam«  with  CYMATIUM 
GOLD,  s.    [gold,  Saxon  ;  golad,  rtfhes,  Welsh.] 
1  Odd  Is  the  heaviest,  the  most  dense,  the  most 
simple,  the  most  ductile,  and  most  Axed  of  all 
bodies,  not  to  be  injured  either  by  air  or  Are, 
seeming  incorruptible.   It  it  soluble  by 
•saltt  but  it  is  injured  by  no  other  salt. 
Hold  is  frequently  found  native,  and  very  rare 
in  a  state  of  ore.  Hill. 
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GOLD,*  a.  [from  the 

GOLDBEATER,  s.  [gold  and  •eef.l 
occupation  is  to  beat  or  foliate  gold. 

GOLDBEATER'S  Skim,  s.  The  intestinum  rec- 
tum of  an  ox,  which  goldbeaters  lay  between 
the  leave*  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it, 
whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and 
made  At  to  apply  to  cuts  or  small  fresh  wounds, 
as  is  now  the  common  practice.  Qnincy. 

GOLDBOUND,  a.  [gold  and  bound.]  Encom- 
passed with  gold. 

GOLDEN,  a.    [from  fold.] 
1  Made  of  gold  ;  consisting  of  gold. 
«  Shining ;  bright)  splendid;  resplendent 

Omkm, 

3  Yellow  $  of  Ihe  colour  of  gold.  Mortimer. 

4  Excellent ;  valuable.  Dryden. 
b  Happy  i  resembling  the  age  of  gold.  Shake*. 

GOLDEN  S&xyfrage,  [ckrysopleataai,  Lat.] 
A  plant  growing  on  a  marshy  i  ' 


GOLDENLY.ad.  [from goidea,]  Delightfully; 
splendidly.  Shaketptme. 

GOLDEN-RU'LE,*  «.  The  tule  of  proportion, 
so  called  on  account  of  it*  gcntral  use  in  arith- 
metical calculations.  Ait.. 

GOLDFINCH,  s.  It  oU fine,  Sax.]  A  tinging 
bird,  *o  named  from  itt  golden  colour.  Dryden. 

GOLDFINDER,  *.  [gold  and  ^ad.]  One  who 
And*  gold.  A  term  ludicrously  applied  to  those 
that  empty  jake*.  Swift. 

OOLDHAMMER,  s.   A  kind  of  bird. 

GO*LDING,  s.   A  sort  of  apple. 

GOLD-LA'CR.*  «.  [gold  and  late.]  A  lace  made 
of  gold  thread.  Atk. 

GOLD- LACED,*  a.  Trimmed  with  gold  lace.  Atk. 

GOLDNEY,  *.    A  sort  of  Ash. 

GOLDPLEASURE...   A  herb. 

GOLDSIZE.  i.   A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 

GOLDSMITH,  *.    [gold  and  Wk%  Sax.) 
I  One  who  manufactures  gold.  Skakttpearr. 
I  A  banker  ;  one  who  keep*  money  for  others  in 
his  hand*. 

GO'LDYLOCKS,  *.   A  plant. 

GOLL.  *.    Hands  ;  paws. 

GOME,*.  The  black  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart 
wheel.  Bentley. 

GOMPHVSIS,:  [«•****<,>  Mil.]  A  particu- 
lar form  of  articulation,  by  which  the  teeth 
stand  in  the  jaw.  Wiseman. 

GONDOLA,  a.  [gondole,  Fr.]  A  boat  much 
used  in  Venice  j  a  *matt  boat. 

GONDOLI'ER,  «.  [from  gondola.] 
one  that  row*  a  gondola. 

GONE.  part.  prat,    [from  go.] 
I  Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress. 
«  Ruined ;  undone. 

3  Past. 

4  Lost ,  departed. 
3  Dead  ;  departed  from  life. 

GONFALON,  I*,    [gonfmon,  Fr.] 
GONFANON.J    a  standard. 
GONFALON I'ER,*  s.The  pope's  standard  bearer. 

Scott. 

GONORRHOEA*,  {yam  and  saw.]  A  morbid 
running  of  venereal  hurt*.  Woodward. 

GOOD,  a.  com  p.  better  i  superl.  oesf.  [god,  Sex** 
toed,  Dutch.] 
I  Having  aurh  physical  qualities  at  are  expected 
or  desired  ;  not  bad  .  not  evil.  Dryden. 

9  Proper ;  At ,  convenient. 

3  Uncorrupted  undamaged. 

4  Wholesome ;  salubrious, 
s  Medicinal  ;  sal u tat  v. 
«  Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

7  Complete}  full. 

8  Useful  |  valuable, 
g  Sound  ;  not  false ;  not  fallacious. 

10  Legal }  valid ;  rightly  claimed  or 

11  Confirmed,  attested;  valid, 
itt  Sufficient ;  not  too  little. 

13  Welt  qualified  ;  not  deficient. 

14  Skilful ;  ready;  dexterous. 


A  boatman ; 
Shaketpeare. 


Oldham. 
An  ensign  j 
Milton. 


GOR 


1?  Cheerful ;  gay. 
II  Considerable ; 


small  though  not  very 


I  »«ry 
Bacon. 

19  Elegant;  decent)  delicate:  witfi  fcreedw* . 

90  Real;  serious;  earnest.  Shakespeare. 
81  Religious;  virtuous;  pious.  MaUhev. 

Kind;  soft;  benevolent.  Sidney. 
93  Favourable  ;  loving.  Samuel. 
8«  Companionable  ;  sociable  j  merry.  Clarendon. 
3>  Hearty;  earnest ;  not  dubious.  Sidney. 
*t  h  good  timt.  Not  too  fast.  Collier. 
87  In  good  tooth.  Really  ;  seriously.  Shaketpeart. 
it  To  make  good.   To  keep  ;  to  maintain  ;  not  to 

give  up;  not  to  abandon.  '      Dri  ' 

8$  To  make  good.   To  Confirm ;  to  establish. 


To  perform 
To  supply. 


ft— fridg. 

trailer . 


quali- 


30  To 

91  To  make 

HOOD,  s. 

1  That  which  physically  contributes  to  happi- 
ness  ,  the  contrary  to  evil.  Shakespeare. 
9  Prosperity  ;  advancement.  BeuJontan. 

3  Earnest;  not  jest.  L' Estrange. 

4  Moral  qualities,  such  as  are  desirable  ,  virtue  , 
righteousness  ;  piety. 

GOOD,  ad. 
1  Well ;  not  ill ;  not  amiss. 
t+At  good.   Mo  worse. 
COOP,  iafrrj.   Well ;  right. 
GOOD-CONDl'llONED,  a.   Without  ill 

'jf*  or  symptoms. 
GOOD- NOW,  inter]. 
1  In  good  time :  a  low  word.  Shakespeare. 
8  A  soft  exclamation  of  wonder.  Orydrn. 
GOODLINESS,  s.    [from  goodly.]  Beauty; 

grace;  elegance.  Sidney. 
GOODLY,  «.    [from  good.] 
I  Beautiful ;  graceful ;  fine  .  splendid.  Shakt. 
8  Bulky  j  swelling  ;  affectedly  turgid.  Dryden. 
S-Happyi  desirable  ;  gay.  Spenser. 
GOODLY,  od.    Excellently,  obsolete.  Spenser. 
GOODMAN,*,   [good  and  man.] 
1  A  slight  appellation  of  civility. 

"  lustick  term  of  compliment  s  gaffer. 

[from  good.]  Desirable 
antral  or  physical, 
[from  good.] 
I  Moveables  in  a  house.  Chapman. 
8  Personal  or  moveable  estate.  Shakespeare. 
3  Warea  ;  freight ;  merchandise.  Raleigh. 
GOODY,  s.    [corrupted  from  good  w\fc.]   A  low 
term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons.  Gay. 
GOOSE,  s.  plural  geete.    [go*,  Sax.] 
I  A  large  waterfowl  proverbially  noted  for  fool- 
ishness. Pcacham. 
8  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron.  Shakespeare. 
GOOSEBERRY,  s.   A  tree  and  fruit. 
GOOSE  BERRY- WI'NE,*  i.     [sjoosefcerry  ano 
wtaej    A  wine  made  of  gooseberries.  Goldtm. 
GOOSECAP.  f.   A  silly  person. 
GO*OSBFOOT,  s.   [caeacpw,  Lat.]  Wild  orach. 
•nc*w,c.~.-  AfiiJer. 
GOOSEGRASS.  *.   Clivers:  an  herb. 
GORBELLlED,  a.    [from  gvr belly.]    Fat ;  big- 
bellied.  Shakespeare. 
CORBELLY,  s.    [from  for,  Sax.  dung,  and 

beUf.]   A  big  paunch ;  a  swelling  bellv. 
GOKD,  i.   An  instrument  of  gaming.  U'arbttr. 
GO*RDlAN,*  a.  Intricate. 
GORE,  «.    [gore,  Sax.] 
I  Blood  effu.ed  from  the  body. 
8  Blood  clotted  or  congealed. 
To  GORE,  t.  a.    [geborian.  Sax.] 
1  To  stab;  to  pierce. 
8 To  pierce  with  a  horn, 


Spenser . 
Milton. 


°i  Th^hJoat^Se'sw^lliw. 


Sidise*. 


8  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 

t  To  fill  up  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to  satiate. 

Addison. 

8  To  swallow  :  as,  the  fish  has  gorged  the  hook. 
GORGEOUS,  a.    [gorgias,  old  Fr.]    Fine  flit- 
tering in  various  colours;  showy  i  splendid; 
magnificent;  gaudy.  Milton. 


GOV 

GORGEOUSLY,  od.  [from  gorgeous.]  Splendid- 

GO'RGEOL  SN  ESS,  i.  [from  gorgeous.]  Splen- 
dour; magnificence  ;  show. 

GORGET,  $.  [from  gorge.]  The  piece  of  armour 
that  defends  the  throat.  Knallet. 

GORGON,  s.  [y-.eywy.]  A  monster  with  snaky 
hairs,  of  which  the  sight  turned  behuldcrs  to 
stone  ;  any  thing  ugly  ur  horrid. 

CO' KM  AND.  «.  [gourmand,  Fr.]  A  greedy  eater ; 
a  ravenous  luauriuus  feeder. 

To  GORMANDIZE,  ?.».  [from  foraund.]  To 

GOfRM  "sDPZEB,'  »?  [from^he'  verb  ]  A  vora- 
cioua  eater. 

GORSB,  i.  [gon.  Sax.]  Futi ;  a  thick  prickly 

shrub. 
GO'RY,  a.  [from  gore.] 
t  Covered  with  congealed  blood.  Spenser. 
8  Bloody  ,  murderous  ,  fatal.  Shake ipe are. 

GOSHAWK,  t.    [got  goose,  and  hajoc  Sax.  a 
hawk.]   A  hawk  of  a  large  kind.         Fairfax . 
GOSLING,  s.  [fi  :i.  n    >  ] 
l  A  young  goose  ;  a  goose  not  yet  full  grown.  Sit. 
8  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 
GOSPEL,  s.  [godtttpei,  Sax.  God's  or  good  tid- 
ing* ;  svwyytXwv.) 
I  God's  word;  the  holy  book  of  the  Chti 
revelation.  ffi 
8  Divinity  ;  theology. 
To  GOSPEL,  a.  a.  [Troto  the  noon.]  To  All  with 
sentiments  of  religion.  Sftakrspeare. 
GOSPELLER,  t.   [(rom  gospel.]   A  name  of  the 
followers  of  Wicklif,  who  first  attempted  a 
reformation  from' popery,  given  them  by  the 
papists  in  reproach.  Rome. 
GOSSAMER,  s.  [gossipium,  low  Lat.]  The  down 
of  plants.  Shaketpeare. 
GOSSIP,  s.  [from  god  and  »■/,  relation,  Sax.] 
I  One  who  answers  for  a  child  in  baptism. 
8  A  tippling  companion.  Shakespeare. 
3  One  who  runs  about  tattling  like  women  at  a 
lying  in.  Dryden. 
To  GOSSIP,  e. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  chat ;  to  prate  ;  to  be  merry.  Shakespeare. 
8  To  be  a  pot-companion.  Shakespeare. 
GO'SSIPKED,  t.  [gosstprw,  from  gotnp.]  Gossip* 
red  or  com  paternity,  by  the  canou  law,  is 


spiritual  affinity. 
COSTING,*.  An 


GOT,»rec.  and  part.  past,  of  get. 
GOHTEN,  part.  pats,  of  get. 
GOV  I),  t.    Woad  :  a  plant. 
GOUGE,  t.  [Ft.]  A  chisel  having  a  round  edge. 

Moion, 

GOURD,  f.  [coarse,  Fr.]  A  plant.  Afiiioa. 
GOU'RDINESS,  t.  [fiom  jfoiird.]  A  swelling  in 
a  horse's  leg.  Famer'*  Diclionary. 

GOU'RDY,*  o.  Swelled  in  the  legs ;  swelled  with 
hard  a«age  .  greasy.  Ash. 
GOU'RNET,  t.   A  fish. 
OOl'T,  s.  [goutte,  Fr.] 
iThe  arthritis;  a  | 

with  great  pain. 
8  A  drop.  Shah 
GOITT,  t.  [Fr.]  A  taste.  W'oodi 
GOUTINESS,**,  [from  gout.]  The  state  or  < 

dition  of  being  gouty. 
GOUTWORT,  s.   An  herb. 
GO'l'TY,  a.  [from  foul.] 
1  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the  gout.  Dryden. 
8  Relating  to  the  gout.  Black  more. 

GOVE,*.   A  mow.  T«»*er. 
To  GOVE,  v.  a.  To  mow »  to  put  in  a  gove,  gotT, 
or  mow.  Tinier, 
To  GOVERN,  v.n.  [goisrerner,  Fr.] 
I  To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate.  Spenter. 
8  To  regulate;  to  influence;  to  direct,  ^tler*. 

3  To  manage  ;  to  restrain.  Shakespeare, 

4  (In  grammar.)  To  have  force  with  regard  to 
syntax  :  as,  amo  gwernt  the  accusative  catc. 

4  To  pilot:  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a  ship. 

To  GOVERN,  v.  n.  To  keep  supenuriiy ;  to  he- 
have  with  haughtiness.  Dryden. 

OOVERNABLE,  a.  [from  foeern.]  Submissive 
to  authority ;  subject  to  rule.  Locke. 
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GOVERNANCE,  i.  [from  govern.] 
1  Government}  rule:  management 

5  Comroul,  as  that  of  a  guardian. 
3  Behaviour ;  manner*  !  obsolete. 

GOVERNA'NT.*  )«.  Itronxnante,  Fr.]  A  lady 
GOVERN  ANTE,  j     who  haa  the  care  of  young 

g  it  u  of  quality. 
GOVERNESS,  i.  [gtwcemene,  old  Fr.] 
1  A  female  inverted  with  authority.  Shakespeare. 
fi  A  tutor  cm  ;  a  woman  that  haa  the  care  of  young 
ladies.  Clarendon. 

3  An  instructress ;  a  directreas.  Mart. 
GOVERNMENT,  s.  [gt>UT*rnementt  Fr<J 

1  Form  of  community  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
poaition  of  the  supreme  authority.  Temple. 

4  An  establishment  of  legal  authority.  Dryden. 

3  Administration  of  public  affair*.  Young. 

4  Regularity  or  behaviour.  Shakespeare, 
i  Managcableness;    compliance;  obsequious- 
ness. #  Shakespeare. 

6  Management  of  the  limba  or  body.  Spenser. 

7  (In  grammar.)  influence  with  regard  to  con- 
struction. 

GOVERNOUR,  ».  [goarerueur,  Fr.] 
1  One  who  haa  the  supreme  direction, 
t  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  in 
estate.  South. 

3  One  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated  and 
temporary  authority.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  tutor  j  one  who  has  care  of  a  young  man. 

Shakespeare. 

3  Pilot ;  regulator ;  manager.  James. 
GOWN,  *.  [gonna,  Ital.] 

l  A  long  upper  garment.  Abbot. 

4  A  woman's  upper  garment.  Pope. 

3  The  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to  arta  of 
peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law.  Young. 

4  The  dress  of  peace.  Dryden. 
GOWNED,  a.  Dressed  in  a  gown.  Dry  it  en. 
GOWNMAN,  *.  [from  gown  and  man.]  A  man 

devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Rove. 
To  GRA'BDLE,  t.  n.  To  grope.  Arhuthnol. 
To  GRA'BBLB,  r.  n.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the 

ground. 
GRACE,  *.  [grace,  Fr.] 
1  Favour;  Kindness.  Sidney. 
0  Favourable  influence  of  God  on  the  human 


mind. 

3  Virtuej  effect  of  God'a  I 

4  Pardon ;  mercy. 
3  Favour  co  " 
«  Privilege. 
7  A  goddes*, 

beauty. 
•  Behaviour, 
ina. 

0  Adventitious  or  arti 

10  Natural  excellence. 

11  ' 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Prior . 
Dry  den. 
to  bestow 
Prior. 
unbecom- 
If  vi)  At. 
Dryden. 
Hooker. 
beauty. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


14  Single  beauty. 

15  Ornament  {  flower;  highest  perfection.  Shak. 

14  Single  virtue. 

15  Virtue  physical. 
iflThetitl 

ing  the 


17  A 


meat. 

Sw\ft. 
The  cup 
Prior. 


Pope. 
.  Shak. 
Dryden. 


GRACE-CUP,  ».  [from  grace  and  cup.] 

or  health  drank  after  grace. 
To  GRACE,  v.  a. 

1  To  adorn ;  to  dignify ;  to  embellish. 
4  Tn  dignify  or  raise  by  an 

3  Tu  favour. 

ORA'CED.  a.  [from  grace.]  Not  in  _ 
1  Beautiful ;  graceful.  Sidney. 

4  Virtuous:  regular:  chaste.  Shakespeare. 
ORA'CEFUL,  a.  [from  grace.]  Beautiful  with 

dtenity.  Pope. 
GRATEFULLY,  ad.  [from  graceful.]  Elegantly; 

with  pleasing  dignity.  Swift. 
GRATEFULNESS,  s.  [from  graceful.]  Elegance 

of  manner ;  dignity  with  beauty.  Dryden. 
GRA'CELKSS,  a.  [from  grace.]   Without  grace  ; 

wicked;  abandoned. 


GRA 

2d.  Ina 


GRA'CES, «.    GW  graces  for  favour  is 

used  in  the  singular.  Hudibras. 
GRA'CILE.  o.  [gracilis,  Lut.]  Slender;  small. 
GHA'CILENT.o.  [gracilentus,  Lat.]  Lean. 
GRACI'LITY,  s.  rjfrociutas,  Lat.]  Slendernesa  * 

smalloesa. 
GRA'CIOUS,  a.  [gracieux,  Fr.] 
I  Merciful:  benevolent.  South. 
«  Favourable;  kind.  4  Kings. 

3  Acceptable  ,  favoured.  Clareaukm. 

4  Virtuous;  good.  Shakespeare. 

5  Excellent.  Hooker. 

6  Graceful:  becoming. 
GRA'CIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  grocioai.] 

l  Kindly;  with  kind  coo' 

ft  In  a  pleasing  manner. 
GRA'CIOUSNESS,  «.  [from 

l  Kind  condescension. 

4  Pleasing  manner. 
GRADATION,  s.  [gradation.  Fr.] 

I  Regular  progress  from  one  degree  to  another. 

L'  Estrange. 

4  Regular  advance  step  by  step.  Shakespeare. 

3  Order  ,  arrangement.  Shakespeare. 

4  Regular  process  of  argument.  South. 
GRA'DATORY,  s.  [gradus,  Lat.]  Steps  from  the 

cloister  into  the  church. 
GRA'DIENT,  a.   [gmd<ens,  Latin.]  Walking; 

moving  by  steps.  Wilkin*. 
GRVDUAL,  a.   [gradual,  Fr.]   Proceeding  by 
degrees ;  advancing  step  by  step.  Milton, 
s.  [gradus,  Lat.]  An  oi 


degrees:  I 
RA'DUAL, 


G 


GRADUA'LITY,  •.  [from  gradual.]  Regular  pro- 
grctsion.  Brown. 
GRA'DUALLY,  ad.  [from  gradual.-}  By  degrees} 
in  regular  prngreuion.  Aevfo*. 
To  GR.VDUATE,  v.  a.  [graduer,  Fr.] 
I  To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  university* 

Carets. 

4  To  mark  with  degreea.  Derham. 

3  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  metals: 
a  cbymical  term.  Bocoa. 

4  To  heighten  ;  to  improve.  Brown. 
GRA'DU  ATE,  i.  [gradud,  Fr.]  One  dignified  with 

an  academical  degree.  Brumtton, 
GRADUATION,  s.  [graduation,  Fr.] 
1  Regular  progression  by  succession  by  degrees. 

Grew. 

4  Exaltation  of  qualities.  Brown. 
3  The  act  of  conferring  academical  degrees. 
GRAFF,*.   A  ditch :  a  moat.  Clarendon. 
GRAFF,  Is.  [greffe,  Fr.]  A  small  branch  inserted 
GRAFT,  i    into  the  stock  of  another  tree,  and 
nourished  by  its  sap,  but  bearing  its  own  fruit; 
a  young  cyon. 

To  GRAFT)  ]p"  a*  Cfrejfer,  Fr.] 
I  To  insert  a  cyon  or  branch  of  04)4 

stock  of  another.  Dryden . 

«To 

3  To 

not  originally  belong. 

4  To  fill  with  an  adscititious branch. 
&  To  join  one  thing  so  as  to  i 

another. 

GRA'FFING,*  li.  The  act  of  inserting  the  branch 
GRA'FTING,*  )     of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or 

another.  Ash. 
GRA'FTER.  ».  [from  graff,  or  graft.]  One  who 

propagates  fruit  by  grafting.  Evelyn. 
GRAIL,  i.  [grille,  Fr.]  Small  particles  of  any 

kind.  Spenser. 
GRAIN,  f.  [grain*,  Fr.  gronam,  Lat.] 
I  A  single  seed  of  corn. 
4  Corn. 

3  The  seed  of  any  fruit. 

4  Any  minute  particle ;  any  single  body. 
6  The  smallest  weight.of  which  in  physick  twenty 

make  a  scruple,  and  in  Troy  weight  twenty- four 
make  a  pennyweight,  and  so  named  because  it 
is  supposed  of  equal  weight  with  a  grain  of  corn. 

Holder. 

8  Any  thing  proverbially  small .  Wisdom. 


propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation, 
insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did 
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7  Gram  of  allowanct.  Something  indulged  or  re- 
mitted. Watti. 

a  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  .other 
fibrous  matter.  Skaketpeare. 

9 The  body  of  the  wood.  Druden. 

10  The  body  considered  with  respect  to  the  form 
or  direction  of  the  constituent  particles.  Bro. 

11  Dyed  or  stained  substance.  Spmrr. 
14 Temper;  disposition;  inclination;  humour. 

Hvdibrat. 

IS  The  heart ;  the  bottom.  Uayuwd. 
14  The  form  of  the  surface  with  regard  to  routi- 
nes* and  smoothness.  Sevton. 
To  GRAIN,*  r.  o.  To  form  or  dress  leather  to 
as  to  make  the  grain  appear;  to  cause  a  kind 
of  roughness.  Atk. 
GRA'INED,  a.  [from  gram.]  Rough;  made  less 
smooth.  Skaketpeare. 
GRAINS,  s.   (without  n  singular.)  The  husks  of 
malt  exhausted  ih  brewing.  Ben  Jomon. 

GRA'JNY,  a.  [from  grain.] 
I  Full  of  corn. 
9  Full  of  grains  or  kernels. 
GRAME'RCY,  tatrr;.  [contracted  for  grant  nte 
merrj.]  An  obsolete  expression  of  surprise. 

Skakttpeare. 
GRAMl'NEOTS.  a.  [gramme**,  Lat.]  Grassy. 
GKAMINI'VUROUS,  «.  [grdkxen  and  voro,  Lat.] 
Gnus-eating.  Sharp. 
GRA'MMAR,*.  [grammaire,  I  r  grammntica,  I.at.] 
1  The  science  of  speaking  correctly;  the  art 
which  teaches  the  relations  of  words  to  each 
other.  Locke. 
t  Propriety  or  justness  of  speech.  Dryden. 
3  The  book  that  treats  of  the  various  relations 

of  words  to  one  another. 
GRA'MMAR  School,  s.    A  school  in  which  the 
learned  languages  arc  grammatically  taught. 

ZocAre. 

G&AMMA'RI AN,  s.  [grainmairien,  Fr.  from 
grammar.]  One  who  teaches  grammar ;  a  phi- 
lologer.  Holder. 

ImWSgQSSCV-  tn—***., 

I  belonging  to  grammar.  Sidney. 
9  Taught  by  grammar.  Dryden. 
GRAMMATICALLY,  ad.   [from  grammatical.) 
According  to  the  rules  or  science  of  grammar. 

Witt*. 

GRAHMATICJSTER,  \  l.  [Lai.]  A  verbal  pe- 

GRA' MM  ATI  ST,*  j     dant;  a  low  gram- 

marian. Rymer. 

GRA'MPLE,  s.    A  crab-fish. 

GR.VMFUS,  i.  A  large  fish  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 

GRANARY,  f.  [granariam,  Lat.]  A  storehouse 
for  thrashed  Corn.  Additon. 

GRA'NATE,  i.  [granum,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  marble 
socalled.    See  GRANITE. 

GRAND,  a.  [grand,  Fr.  grandis.  Let.] 
1  Great ;  illustrious  ;  high  in  power.  Raleigh. 
9  Great;  splendid  ;•  magnificent.  Young. 

3  Noble  ;  sublime  ;  lofty  ;  conceived  or  express- 
ed with  great  dignity. 

4  It  i«  used  to  signify  ascent  or  descent  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

GRA'NDAM,     Is.     [from  grand  and  dam  or 
GRA'N DAME.*  J  daase.] 
I  Qraudmother;  my  father's  or  motner's  mother. 

Shakespeare. 

9  An  old  withered  woman.  Drydm. 
GRAN'DCHILD,  I.  [grand  and  child.]  The  son 

or  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
GRA'N  D  AUGHTER,  s.    [grand  and  daughter.} 

The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
GRANDE'K,  s.  [grand,  Fr.]  A  man  of  great  rank, 

power,  or  dignity.  Jfbtron. 
GRANDE'VITY.f.  [grandarvat,  Lat.]  Great  age; 

length  of  life.  Dictionary. 
GRANDE' VOL'S,  o.    [grand*™,  Lat.]  Long 

lived  .  of  great  age.  Dictionary. 
GRAJXDeCr,  $.  [Fr.] 

1  flute;  splendour  of  appearance  ;  magnificence. 

South. 

9  Elevation  of  sentiment  or  language. 
GRANDFATHER,  t.  [grand  and  futker.]  The 
father  of  my  father  or  mother.  J*aiv>n. 
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GRANDI'FICK,  a.  [grandu  and  facia,  Latin.] 
Making  great.  Dictionary. 

GRA'N  DINGUS,  o.  [grand*,  Lat.]  Full  of  hail ; 
consitting  of  hail.  Dictionary. 

GRA'N  D1TY,  t.  [grandu,  Lat.]  Greatness  j  gran- 
deur; magnificence.  Camden. 

GRA'ND  MOTHER,  i.  [grand  and  motker .]  The 
father's  or  mother's  mother.  Jimvthy. 

GRAN'DSIRE,  t.  [grand  and  sire.] 
1  Grandfather.  Denham. 
9  Any  ancestor,  poetically.  h»r. 

GRA  NDSON.  ...  [grand  and  son.]  The  son  of  a 
son  or  daughter.  Smft. 

Grange,  i.  [grange,  Fr.)  A  farm  ;  generally  a 
farm  with  a  house  at  a  distance  from  neigh- 
bours. Ben  Jon  ton. 

GRANI'FEROUS,*  a.  [franam  a  grain,  and /fro. 
Lat.  to  bear.]  Bearing  grain  ;  bearing  seeds 
like  grain.  Atk. 

GRA'N'lTE,  t.  [gran**,  Fr.  from  gran urn,  Lat.] 
A  stone  composed  of  separate  and  very  large 
concretions,  rudely  compacted.  The  white 
granite  with  Mack  spots,  commonly  called 
moors  tone,  forms  a  very  firm,  and  though  rude, 
yet  beautifully  variegated  mass.  Hard  red 
granite,  vaiiegated  with  black  aod  white,  now 
called  'oriental  granite.  Is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
treme hardness  and  beauty,  aod  capable  of  a 
most  elegant  polish.  Htll. 

GRANI'VORODo,  «.  fjrresmas  and  voro,  Latin.] 
Eating  grain  ;  living  upon  grain.  Arbutknot. 

GRA'N  N  L  M,t.  [for  grandom.]  Grandmother. Gay. 

To  GRANT,  v.  a.  [gratia  or  gratificor,  Lat.] 
1  To  admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved ;  to 
allow  ,  to  yield  ;  to  concede.  Additon. 
9  To  bestow  something  which  cannot  be  claimed 
of  right.  Pope. 

GRANT,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  act  of  granting  or  bestowing. 
9  The  thing  granted  ;  a  gift ;  a  boon.  Drydtn. 

3  (In  law.)  A  gift  in  writing  of  such  a  thing  as 
cannot  aptly  be  passed  or  conveyed  by  word 
only.  Cowell. 

4  Admission  of  something  in  dispute.  Dryden. 
GRA' NT  ABLE,  a.   [from  grant.)  That  may  be 

granted.  Aylijfe. 
GRANTE'E,  f.   [from  grant.]   He  to  whom  any 

grant  is  made.  Swift. 
GRA'NTOR,  s.  [from  from.]  Hfrby  whom  a  grant 

Is  made.  dy{>Jfe. 
GRA'N  LI  LARY,  a.  [from  groaaJa.]  Small  and 

compact;  resembling  a  small  grain  or  seed. 

Broome. 

To  GRA'NULATE,  v.n.   [granuler,  Fr  ]  To  be 
formed  into  small  grains.  Spratt. 
To  GRA'NULATE,  v.  a. 
l  To  break  into  small  masses. 
9  To  raise  into  small  asperities.  Ray. 
GRANULATION,  f.  [gramsiaium,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  cold 
water,  so  as  it  may  congeal  into  small  grains. 
Gunpowder  and  some  salts  are  likewise  said  to 
be  granulated,  from  their  resemblance  to  grain. 

Qmscy. 

9  The  act  of  shooting  or  breaking  in  small  masses. 

Sharp. 

GHA'NL"  I.E.  t.  [granum,  Lat.]  A  small  compart 
particle.  Boyle. 

GRA'NL  LOUS,o.  [from  granaie.]  Full  of  little 
grains. 

GRAPE,  i.  [grappt,  Fr.  krappe,  Dutch.]  The 
fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in  clusters. 

GRA'PE  SttOT,*f.  [grape and  saoi.]  A  large  kind 
of  shot.  Ath. 

GRA'PHICAL,  a.  [rt*P»-l  Well  delineated. 

Bacon. 

GRAPHICALLY,  ad.  [from  grapkical.)  In  a 
picture»que  manner ;  with  good  description  or 
delineation.  Brown. 
GRA'PNEL,  s.  [grappin,  Fr.] 


1  A  small  anchor  belonging  to  a  little  vessel, 
ith  whi 
is  fastened  on  another. 


9  A  grappling  iron  with  which  in  fight  one  ship 

is  fastened  on  another. 
To  GRA'PPLE,  t.  n.  [krappelm,  Oer.] 


I  To  contend  by  seising  each  other.  Milton. 
t  To  contest  In  cIom  fight.  Drydm. 
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To  GRATPLE,  t.  o. 
l  To  fasten  ,  to  fix. 
t  To  seize  ,  to  lay  fast  hold  of 
GRA'PPLE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Contest  in  which  the  combatants  seize  each 
other.  Milton. 
9  Close  fight.  Shakespeare. 
9  Iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship  fastens  on 
another.  Dry  den. 

GRA'PFLEMENT, «.  [from  grapple.]  Close  light. 

Spenser. 

GRAPPLING-IRON,**.  An  instrument  by  which 
one  ship  is  fastened  to  another  in  an  eiga**- 

CH  A's HOPPER.  «.  [frau  and  hop.]  A  small  is* 

sect  that  hops  in  the  summer  grass. 
GRA'SIER.   See  GRAZIER. 
To  GRASP,  ».o.  [gratpare,  Ital.] 

I  To  hold  in  the  hand  .  to  gripe. 

9  To  seize ;  to  catch  at. 
To  GRASP,  v.n. 

1  To  catch  ,  to  endeavour  to  seise. 
9  To  struggle  ;  to  strive :  not  in  use. 
3  To  gripe  ,  to  encroach. 
GRASP,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand.  Milton. 
9  Possession  ;  hold.  Shakespeare. 
3  Power  of  seizing.  Clarendon. 
GRA'SPER,  *.  [from  grasp.]  One  that  grasps. 
GRASS,  s.  [grots.  Sax  ]  The  common  herbage  of 
on  which  cattle  feed.  Temple. 

f,  f.  [pamauia,  Lat.]  Aslant. 

To  GRASS,  v. n.  To  breed  grass.  Tasser. 
GRASS-PLOT,  t.  [grot*  andp/ot.]   A  small  level 

covered  with  short  gras..  Mortimer. 
GRA'SSINESS,  s.   [from  fro***]  The  state  of 

abounding  in  grass. 
GRA'SSV,  a.  [from  gross.)  Covered  with  gras» ; 

■bounding  in  grass.  Dryden. 
GRATE,  s.  [cmtes,  Lat.] 
1  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one 

another.  Addison. 
9  The  range  of  bars  within  which  fires  are  made. 


To  GRATE,  v.  a.  [gratter,  Pr.] 
1  To  rub  or  wear  any  thing  by  the  attrition  of  a 
rough  body.  Spenser. 
9  To  offend  by  any  thing  harsh  or  vexatious. 

Sw\ft. 

3  To  form  a  sound  by  collision  of  asperities  or 
lurd  bodies.  Milton. 
To  GRATE,  v.  u. 

l  To  rub  so  as  to  Injure  or  offend.    V Estrange. 

9  To  make  a  harsh  noise.  Hooker. 
GRATEFUL,  a.  [grata*.  Lat.] 

I  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits.  Afiltoit 

t  Pleasing  ;  acceptable  ;  delightful ;  delicious. 


GRATEFULLY,  ad.  [from  grateful.] 
*  be/ntent^i"in8ne,'      *cknow,«1Ke  »"d  "P*y 
9  In  a  pleasing  manner.  H'atis. 
GRATEFULNESS,  i.  [from  grateful.] 
I  Gratitude  i  duty  to  benefactors.  Herbert. 
S  Quality  of  being  acceptable;  pleasantness. 
GRATER,  J.    [grattoir,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  coarse 
file  with  which  soft  bodies  are  rubbed  to  pow- 
der. 

GRATIFICATION,  t.  [gratxficaiio,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  pleasing.  South. 
1  Pleasure  :  delight.  Rogers. 
3  Reward :  recom  pence. 

GRATIFICATOR,**.  [from  frati/y.]  One  that 
gratifies.  Scott. 
To  GRATIFY,  r.  a.  [grott/cer,  Lat.) 
I  To  indulge  ;  to  please  by  compliance.  Dryden. 
9  To  delight  j  to  please.  Addison. 
3  To  requite  with  a  recompence. 
GRATING,*  s.  A  kind  of  grate  work j  bara  aet 
ntar  each  other.  Ash. 
GRATINGLY, ad.  [from  grate]  Harshly;  offen- 
sively. 

GRA'TlS.ad.  [Lat.]  For  nothing  ;  without  a 
GBAT1TI  DE,  I.  [gratitudo,  low  Ut.] 
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t  Duty  to  1 
3  De«ire  to  return  1 
GRATUITOUS,  a.  [gratuittu,  Lat.) 
I  Voluntary ;  granted  without  claim  or  merit. 

L'Estrange. 

9  Asserted  without  proof.  ftuy. 
GRATUITOUSLY,  ad.  (from  grateitoas.] 
I  Without  claim  or  ment. 

fl  Wiihout  proof.  Cheyne. 
GRATU'ITY,  s.  [gratuiti,  Fr.]  A  present  or  ac- 
knowledgement; a  free  gift.  Swift. 
To  GRATULATE,  v.  a.  [erafafor,  Ut.] 
I  To  congratulate  j  to  salute  with  declarations 
of  joy.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  declare  joy  for.  Ben  Jon  son. 

GRATULATION,  s.   [gralulatio,  Ut.]  Saluta- 
tions made  by  expres»ing  joy. 
GRATULATORY,  a.  [from  gratulatt] 
tulatory  ;  expressing  congratulation. 
GRAVE,  a  final  syllable  in  the  names  of  pis 

is  from  the  Sax.  graf,  a  grove  or  cave.  Gibtox. 
GRAVE,  s.  [gratf.  Sax.]  The  place  in  the  ground 
..  in  which  the  dead  are  deposited.  Milton. 
GRA'VE-CLOTHS,  s.  [grave  and  eioths.)  The 
dress  of  the  dead.  Spemser. 
GRA'VE-STONE,  i.  [grave  and  stove.']  The  stone 
t  hat  is  laid  over  the  grave.  SAafcsapearc. 
To  GRAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  graved;  part.  pass,  graven, 
[graver,  Fr.  yp*p-.] 
I  To  tnsculp ;  to  carve  a  figure  or  inscription  in 

any  hard  substance. 
9  To  carve  or  form. 


3  [From  the  noun.)  T 

4  To  clean,  caulk,  and 


aahip.  Aimtworth. 
e  on  hard 
Exodus. 


More. 


To  GRAVE,  v.  a. 

substances. 
GRAVE,  a.   [grave,  Fr.] 
I  Solemn  ;  serious ;  sober. 
9  Not  futile ;  credible. 

3  Not  showy  ;  not  tawdry. 

4  Not  sharp  of  sound  ;  not  acute. 
GRA'VEL,  *.  [graveel,  Dutch.] 

1  Hard  sand. 

9  (From  graveUe,  Fr.]   Sandy  matter 

in  the  kidneys 
To  GRA'VEL,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.) 
l  To  pave  or  cover  with  fTavel. 
9  To  stick  in  the  sand. 

3  To  puzzle ;  to  stop;  to  put  to  a 

4  (In  horemanship.)  To  hurt  the  foot  with  gravel 
confined  by  the  shoe. 

GRA'VELESS,  a.  [from  grave.]  Wanting  a  tomb; 

unburied.  Shakespeare. 
GRA'VELLY,  a.  [graveleuT,  Fr.]  Full  of  gravel ; 

abounding  with  gravel.  Ilarvey. 
GRA'VELY,  od.  [from  grate.] 
I  Solemnly!  seriously;  soberly;  without 

ness. 

9  Without  gaudiness  or  show. 
GRA'VEN,*  pott.   Copied  on  wood  o 
carved  t  inscribed  in  deep  characters. 
GRA'VEN  ESS,  s.  [from  grave.)  Seriousness  i  so- 
lemnity and  sobriety.  Denham. 
GRA'VEOLENT,  a.    [grateolens,  Ut.)  Strong 

scented. 
GRA'VER,  *.  [graveur,  Fr.l 
l  One  whose  business  is  to  inscribe  or  carve  upon 
hard  substances ;  one  who  copies  pictures  upon 
wood  or  metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper.  Dry. 
9  The  style  or  tool  used  in  graving.  Boyle. 
GRAVI'DITY,  *.  [gravidas,  Ut.]  Pregnancy. 

Ar  but  knot. 

GRATING,  *.  Jfrom  grave.]  Caned  work.  CAr. 
To  GRA'VITATE,  •.  n.  [jrratis,  Ut.]  To  tend 
to  the  centre  of  attraction.  Bentley. 
GRAVITATION,  s.  rfrom  gravitate.)  Act  of 
tending  to  the  centre.  Pope. 
ORA'VITY,  s.  [gravittu,  Ut.] 
i  Weight ;  heaviness  ,  tendency  to  the  centre. 

Broun. 

9  Atrociousness ;  weight  of  guilt.  Hooker. 
3  Seriousness  ;  solemnity.  Bacvn. 
GRA'VY,  «.    The  serous  juice  that  runs  from 
flesh  not  much  dried  by  the  fire-  Arbuthnot. 
GRAY,  a.  [grarg,  Sax.  grau,  Danish.] 
1  White  with  a  mixture  of  black.  Kevto*. 
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*  While  or  hoary  with  old  age.  Wat  tow. 

3  Dark,  like  the  opening  or  close  of  day  ;  of  the 
colour  of  aahes.  Gay. 
GRAY,  s.   A  badger. 

GRA'YBEARD,  t.  [from  grog  and  beard.]  An 
old  man.  Skakttptart. 

Walton 


GRE 


GRA'YLING,  «. 
GRA'YNESS,  * 


e. 


The  umber,  a  Aih 
[from  fray.]   The  quality  of 

To  GRAZE,  v.  n.  [from  grass.] 

I  To  eat  gran  ;  to  reed  on 

1  To  supply  with  grass. 
^[From  roser,  Fr.]   To  touch  lightly 

l  To  tend  grazing  cattle, 
i  To  feed  upon 


J  To  supply  with 
GRA'ZER,  •. 


Daniel. 
Milton. 
Swift. 
t  feeds  on 
Pktlipi. 
who  feeds 
Howl. 


[from  graze.] 

grass. 
GRA'ZIER, 
cattle. 

GREASE,  s.  [rruisse,  Fr.] 
I  The  soft  part  of  the  fat. 

t  (In  horsemanship.)  A  swelling  and  gourdiness 
of  the  legs,  which  generally  happen*  to  a  horse 
after  his  journey. 

To  GREASE,  v  a.'  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  smear  or  anoint  with 


Shakrifxare . 


%  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  with  present*.  Dryden. 
5RE'ASILY.*ad.    In  a  greasy  manner.  Ask. 


Shakespeare. 

Mortimer. 
Shakespeare. 


GRE'ASY.  *. 
Oily;  fat; 

I  Smeared  with  grease. 
I  Fat  of  body  ;  bulky. 
iREAT,  a.  (great,  Sax.] 
Large  in  bulk  or  number.  Locke. 
Having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree.  THiotsou. 
Considerable  in  extent  or  duration.  Samuel. 
Important ;  weighty.  Shakespeare. 
Chief;  principal.  SaaArspeare. 
l  Of  high  rank ;  of  large  power.  Pope. 
'  Illustrious;  eminent.  Jeremiah. 
i  Grand  of  aspect  i  t>f  elevated  mien.  Dryden. 

10  Swellings  proud.  Knolles. 
Familiar  t  much  acquainted.  Boom. 
Pregnant  ;  teeming.  Afay. 
IS  ft  is  added  in  every  step  of  ascending  or  de- 
scending consanguinity  :  as,  great  grandson  la 
the  son  of  my  grandson.  Addison. 
14  Hard  ;  difficult ;  grievous.  Taylor. 
GREAT,  *.    [from  the  adjective.]    The  whole; 

the  gross  i  the  whole  in  a  lump.  Raleigh. 
GRE'ATBELLIED,  a.   [from  great  and  belly.] 
pTvBnant ;  teeming.  JfiHnns. 
To  GRE'ATEN,  ».  a.    [from  great.]   To  aggran- 
dize; to  enlarge.  Raleigh. 
GREATHEA'RTED,  a.   [from  great  and  aeort.] 
Hiahspiriied;  undejected.  Clarendon. 
GRE'ATLY,  ad.  [from  great.] 
1  fn  a  great  degree.  Milton. 
f  Nobly  ;  illustriously.  Dryden. 
i  Magnanimously  ;  generously  .  bravely.  Addison. 
GRE'ATNESS,  «.  [from  great.] 
1  Largeness  of  quantity  or  number. 
8  Comparative  quantity.  Locke. 
3  High  degree  of  any  quality.  Rogers. 
v  High  place}  dignity;  power ;  Influence ;  em- 


pire. 
}  MerU^t 


pride  ;  affected  slate 


Svtft. 
Bacon. 
of  mind. 
Milton. 


7  Grandeur  ;  State  ; 
GRE  AVE,  i.    A  grove. 
GREAVES,  s.  [*recef,  Fr.]    Armour  for  the  legs. 

Samuel. 

GRET1SM.  f.   [graxismuM,  Lat.]   An  idiom  of 

the  Greek  language. 
GRFE.  i.    (iood  will ;  favour.        -  Spenser. 
GREECE,  s.  [corrupted  from  degree.]   A  flight 

of  steps  :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
GRETiDlLY,  ad.    [from  greedy.]    Eagerly:  rm- 

vennusly:  voraciously.  Denham. 
GRE'EDINESS,  $.    [from  greedy.] 


of  appe- 
Denham. 


Dry  den. 
Milton. 


mtU;  voracity; 

tite  or  desire. 
GRE'EDY,  a.  [graktig,  Sox.] 
I  Ravenous;  voracious  ;  hungry.    King  Charles. 
*  Eager;  vehemently  desirous. 
GREEN,  a.  rgrua,  Ger.  gram,  Dutch.] 
1  Having  ac  * 

and  yellow. 
«  Pale  i  sickly. 
9  Flourishing;  fresh; 

4  New  ;  fre»h    as,  a  , 

5  Not  dry. 

6  Not  roosted;  half  raw.  Hatts. 

7  Unripe;  [ 
GREEN,  «. 

I  The  green  colour. 

8  A  grassy  plain. 

9  Leaves  ;  branches  .  wreaths.  Dry  den. 
To  GREEN,  a.  a.    [from  the  noon.]    To  make 

GRE'EN  BROOM.  *.   A  shrub.  Miller. 

GRE'ENCLOTH,  s.  A  board  or  court  of  juit.ee 
held  in  the  counting  house  of  the  king's  nouae- 
hold,  for  taking  mgnix«nce  of  all  matters  of 
government  and  justice  within  the  king's 
court- royal. 

GRE'EN  EYED,  a.  [from  green  and  e»e.]  Having 

eyes  coloured  with  green.  Sht  ' 

GRE'ENFlNCH, «.    A  kini 
GRE'EN  FISH,  *.   A  kind  i 
GRE'ENGAGE,  *.   A  species  of  plum. 
GRE'EN  HOUSE.  *.    [from  green  ana  house.]  A 

Uered. 
Addium. 

GRE'EN ISH,  a.  [from  green.]  Somewhat  green » 

tending  to  green. 
GRE'ENLY,  od.  [from  green.] 
I  With  a  greenish  colour. 

8  Newly ;  freshly. 

9  Immaturely. 

4  Wanly ;  timidly  :  not  in  use. 
GRE'ENNESS,  $.  [from  green.] 
I  The  quality  of  being  green  ;  viridity. 
I  Immaturity  ;  unripeness,  Sidney. 

3  Freshness  ;  vigour.  South. 

4  Newness. 

GRE'EN  SICKNESS,  *.  [from  green  and  sickness.] 
The  disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  the  pale- 
ness which  it  produces.  Arbuthnut. 
GREENSWARD,)  s.  [from  green  and  tward.\ 
GRE'EN  SWORD,  J      The  turf  on  which  arass 
grows.  Swift. 
GRE'EN  WEED,  s.  [from  green  and  weed.]  Dy- 
er's weed. 

A 
g  or 

summer.  Dryden. 
To  GREET,  v.  a.  [grator,  Lat.  grrCaa,  Sax  J 
1  To  address  at  meeting.  Donne. 
«  To  address  in  whatever  i 
9  To  salute  in  kindness  or  i 
4  To  congratulate. 
h  To  pay  compliments  at  a  distance.        '  Shak. 
0  To  meet  as  those  do  who  go  to  pay  congratula- 
tions. Pope. 
To  GREET,  e.  n.  To  meet  and  salute.  Shak. 
GRE'ETER,  s.  [from  the  verb.l   He  w.ho  greets. 
GRE'ETING,  s.    [from  greet.]     Salutation  at 
meeting,  or  compliment  at  a  distance.  Shak. 
GREEZE,  s.   A  flight  of  step*  ;  a  step  :  obsolete. 
GRE'GAL.o.   [grez,  gregts,  Lat.]   Belonging  to 
a  flock.  Dictionary. 
GREGA'RIOUS.  a.   [frefarias,  Lift.] 

Lat.]  Pertaining 


GRE'ENWOOD,  s.  [from  green  and  wood.] 
wood  conridered  as  it  appears  in  the  sprin 


lining  to 


flocks  or  herds. 
GRE'MIAL,  a. 
the  lap. 

GRE'NADE,  *.  A  little  hollow  globe  or  ball 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being 
filled  with  flne  powder,  as  soon  as  it  is  kindled, 
flies  into  shatters,  to  the  damage  of  all  that 
stands  near.  Harrit. 

GRE'NADIER,  (.  [grenadier,  Fr.  from  grenade. ] 
A  tall  foot-soldier  of  whom  there  is  one  com- 
pany in  every  regiment. 

GRENA'DO.s.   See  GRENADE.  Waits. 

GHEUT,  «.   A  kind  of  fossil  body. 
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G  REW.  The  preterite  of  grew. 
GREY,  a.  [erti,  Fr.)    See  GRAY. 
GRB'YHOCN  I),  f.  [frxuhhnd.  Sax.]   A  tall  fleet 
dog  >U«t  chases  in  tight.  Sidney. 
GRICE.  i. 

I  A  little  pig.  Gouldman. 
*  A  step  or  gTtexe.  Shaktipeare. 
7b  GUIDE,  r.  n.  [gridart,  Italian.)  To  cut ;  to 
make  wivy  by  cutting.  Milton. 
GKI  DLI.1N,  s.   A  colour  mixed  of  white  and 
red.  Dry  dm. 

GRI'DIRON,  t.  [grimd.  Islandick,  a  grate,  and 
iron.]    A  portable  grate.  Spectator. 
GRIEF,  i.  [from  frtrre.] 

1  Sorrow  j  trouble  for  so  met  In  nc  put.  Addison. 

2  [From  grief,  Fr.)  I)i»ea»r  •,  grievance;  harm. 
GR IE' VANCE,  i.  [from  grief.) 

1  A  state  of  uneasiness. 

t  The  cause  of  uneasiness.  Swiff. 
To  GRIEVE,  r.  a.  [greter,  Fr.]    To  afflict;  to 
hurt.  Ptalmt. 
To  GRIEVE,  r.  a.  To  be  in  pain  for  something 
past ;  to  mourn  ;  to  sot  row,  as  for  the  death  o? 
friend*.  Dryden. 
GRIE'VINGLY,  od.   [from  gnere.]  Insonowj 
sorrowfully.  Shakespeare 


GRIE'VOUS,  a.  [gravis,  Lat.) 
I  Afflictive  j  painful ;  hard  to  be 


Hooker. 


4  Atrocious ;  heavy. 
GRIE'VOUSI.Y,  ad.  [from  grierow.] 

l  Painfully;  with  pain.  Spenser. 
t  With  discontent ,  with  ill-will.  Kaolin. 

5  Calamitously;  miserably.  Hooker. 
4  Vexatlouily.  Ray. 

GRIE'VOUSNESS,  t.  [from  grievous.]  Sorrow; 

pain.  hain't. 
GK  I'M  IN,  1  «.  [yrW-.]    A  fabled  animal,  said 
GRl'FFON,  }     to  be  generated  between  the  lion 
and  esgle,  and  to  have  the  head  and  paws  of 
the  lion,  and  the  wing*  of  the  eagle.  Pet 
GRIG,  s.  [kriekr.  Bavarian,  a  little  duck.) 
I  A  small  eel. 
9  A  merry  creature  (supposed  from  Greek.) 
To  GRILL,  v.  a.  {grille,  a  grate,  Fr.)   To  broil 

on  a  gridiron. 
GRI'LLADR.*.  [from  grill.)   Any  thing  broiled 

on  a  gru'iron. 
7b  GRI'LLV,  v.  a.    [from  grill.)  To  harass  \  to 
hurt.  Hudibnu. 
GRIM,  a.  [giimma,  Sax.] 
I  Having  a  countenance  of  terrour;  horrible; 

hideous;  frightful.  Deuham. 
3  Ugly  ;  Ill-looking.  Shakespeare. 
GRIM A'CE,  s.  [Fr.  from  grlai.) 


from  habit, 
Sotit  A. 
Granr://e. 


1A  distortion  of;the 

affectation,  or  insolence. 
9  Air  of  affectation. 

GRIMVLKIN,  •.  [grit,  Fr.  and  malkin.)  An 
old  car.  Philips. 
GRIME,  s.  [from  grim.]  Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 

Woodward. 

To  GRIME,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.)   To  dirt;  to 

sully  deeply. 
GRI'MLY,  ad.  [from  grim.) 


I  Horribly;  hideously. 


Shakespeare . 


9  Sourly  ;  sullenly.  Shakrtpeare. 
GRl'MNESS.s.  [horn  grin.]    Horrour;  fright- 

fulness  of  visage. 
To  GRIN,  v  a.  [grenmiwti,  Rax.) 
I  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the 
lip*. 

«  To  hx  the  teeth  as  in  an 

GRIN,  r.  [from  the  verb.f   The  act  of  closing 
the  teeth.  Walls. 
GRIN,  s.  [frya,  fryeae,  8ax.)   A  snare;  a  trap. 

To  GRIND,  v.  a.  prcter.  I  ground;  part.  pats. 
ground,    [grindam,  Sax.) 
I  To  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by  friction. 

Benllty. 

a  To  sharpen  or  smooth.  Herbert. 

3  To  rub  one  against  another.  Bt 

4  To  harass ;  to  oppress. 


GRO 

To  GRIND,  *•  a.  To  perform  the  act  oi  grind 
ins; ;  to  be  moved  as  in  grinding.  Rome. 
GRI'N  DER,  «.  [fromgrtxd.] 
1  One  that  grinds. 

ft  The  instrument  of  grinding.  Sandys. 
3  The  back  tooth.  Bacon. 
GRI'N  DING,*  s.     The  act  of  sharpening  an 
edged  tool  by  friction  ;  the  act  of  rubbing  one 
thing  against  another;  oppression.  Ath 
GRI'N  Dl.ESTONE,  »  t.  [grtad  and  stone  ]  The 
GRI'N  DsTONE,      i    stone  on  which  edged  in- 

stiuments  are  shaipened.  Ham 
GRI'N  NER,  s.  [from  gria.)   He  that  grins. 


GRI'NNINGLY,  ad.  [from  grta.)   With  a  grin- 
ning laugh. 
GRIP,  i.    A  null  ditch. 
Ib  GRIPE,  t.  a.  [greipan,  Gothick.) 
I  To  hold  with  the  ringers  closed.  Drayton. 
*  [F>nm  grtpper,  Fr.J    To  catch  eagetly;  to 
seize.  Shakeipeare. 

3  To  close ;  to  clutch.  Pnpe. 

4  To  pinch;  to  press ;  to  squeeae.  Dryden. 
To  GRIPE,  v.n.  To  feel  the  cotick.  Locke. 
GRIPE,  *.  [from  the  verb.) 

:  l  Grasp  |  hold  ;  seizure  of  the  hand  or  paw.  Ska. 
«  Squeeze;  pressure. 


Flayer. 

GRI'PER,  i.   [from  gripe.)    Oppressor;  usurer; 

extortioner.  Barton. 
GRI'PINOLY,  od.  [from  grtpiag.]  With  pain 
in  the  guts.  Bacon. 
GRI'PLE,  «.  A  griping  miser.  Spenser. 
GRI'SAMBER,  s.  Ambergrisc.  Milton. 
GRISE.  *.  A  step,  or  scale  of  steps.  Shak. 
GRl'SKIN,  s.    irrugin,  roast  meat,  IrUb.)  The 

vertebres  of  a  nog  broiled. 
GRI'SLY,  ad.  [gris\Six.)  Dreadful ;  horrible  > 
hideous;  frightful.  Addison. 
GRIST,  s.  [grist,  Sax.] 
I  Corn  to  be  ground.  Tnsser. 
I  Supply;  provision;  Swift. 
GRl'STLE,  s.  [gristle.  Sax.)    A  cartilage. 
GRl'STLY,  a.  [ftom  gristle.]  Cartilagit 
GRIT,  s.  [grytta,  Sax.) 
I  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 
9  Oats  husked,  or  coarsely  ground. 

3  Sand  ;  rough  hard  particles.  Philips. 

4  Grits  arc  fossils  found  in  minute  masses,  form- 
ing together  a  powder  ;  the  several  particles  of 
which  are  of  no  determinate  shape,  but  seem 
the  rudely  broken  fragments  of  larger  masses ; 
not  to  be  dissolved  by  water,  but  retaining 
their  figure,  and  not  cohering  into  a  mass. 

HiU. 

GRITTINES,  s.  [from  gritty.)   Sandincss;  the 

quality  of  abounding  in  grit. 
GRITTY,  a.  [from  gr»t.)°  Full  of 

clcs. 

GRI'ZELIN,  «.  [more  properly  grideUn.)  Pale 
red.  temple. 

GRI'ZZIE,  ».  [from  ftis,  gray;  grisoiik,  Fr  ] 
A  mixture  of  white  and  black;  gray. 

GRl'ZZLED,  a.  [from  grxnle.)  Interspersed 
with  gray.  Dryden. 

GRI'ZZLY,a.  [grtt,  gray,  Fr.)   Sow ewlflU  gray. 

Bacon. 

To  GROAN,  r.  n.  [franco.  Sax.)  To  breathe  with 
a  hoa^i  t»oi«e,  or  in  pain  or  agony.  Pope. 
GROAN,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
l  Breath  expired  with  noue  and  difficulty. 
«  Any  hoarse  dead  tomid.  SnaJtrspenre. 
GRO'ANFUL.  a.  [groaa  and/sdl.)  Sad; 

ing  -  not  used. 
GROAT,  t.  [groot,  Dutch.) 
I  A  piece  valued  at  four  pence. 
9  A  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum.  Swift. 
3  Groats.  Oau  that  liave  the  hulls  taken  off. 

Ainswrth. 

GRO*CER,  s.    [from  grots,  a  large  quantity.)  A 

"  i  tea,  sugar,  and  plums. 


man  who  buys  and  sells  1 

and  spire*,  for  gain.  Wattt. 
GRO'CERY.  s.    [from  grocer.)    Grocers*  ware, 
such  a*  tea,  sugar,  sptce. 
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GRO 


GRO 


GROGERAM, 
GROGRA 
GROT.  RAN 


AM,-]  i 

M.  V 
N,  J 

GROIN.  ».  The  part  nest  the  thigh. 
GROM  WELL,  i.  Gromul,  or  graym.ll 


[grot  grain,  French.]  Stuff 
woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a 

rough  pile. 

Dryden. 
a  plant. 
MxlUr. 


Spenser 
Fairfax 


GROOM,  «.  [from,  Dutch.] 
1  A  boy  ;  a  waiter;  a  servant. 

4  A  young  man. 

5  A  man  newly  married. 
GROOVE,  •.  [from  fro**.] 

I  A  deep  cavern,  or  hollow  In  mine*. 
«  A  channel  or  hollow  cot  with  a  tool. 
To  GROOVE,  n.  a.   [from  the  noun.]     To  cut 
hollow.  Swift. 
To  GROPE,*,  a.    [grape*,  Sax.]    To  feel  where 
one  cannot  tee.  Soadki. 
7»  GROPE,  r.  a.    To  search  by  feeling  in  the 

GRIPER,.,  [from  grope.]    One  that  searches' 

tn  the  dark. 
GROSS,  o.  [grot,  Fr.  grono,  Ital.] 
I  Thick ;  bulky.  Baker. 
«  Shameful ;  unseemly.  Hooker. 
I  Intellectually  coarse;  palpable)  impure j  un- 
refined.  Smalridge. 
4  Inelegant ;  disproportionate  bulk.  Thornton. 
3  Dense)  not  refined  ;  not  pure.  Baron. 

6  Stupid)  doll.  Watt*. 

7  Coarse ;  rough  :  opposite  to  delicate.  Wotton. 

8  Thick;  fatj  bulky.  f«W. 
GROSS,  *.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I  The  main  body  ;  the  main  force.  Addison. 
«  The  bulk ;  the. whole  not  divided  into  ita 
ral  parts. 

3  Not  individual,  but  a  body  together. 

4  The  chief  part  ;  the  main  mast. 
J  The  number  of  twelve  dozen. 

GROSSLY,  ad.  [from  gross.] 
I  Bulky  ;  in  bulky  parts;  coarsely, 
t  Without  subtility  ;  without  art ;  without  deli- 

GROSSNESS, «.  [from  gross.] 
1  Coarseness;  thickness;  density.  Shakespeare. 

9  Inelegant  fatness ;  unwieldy  corpulence. 
3  Want  of  refinement ,  want  of  delicacy. 

GROT, «.  [grotte,  Fr.  gratta,  Italian.]   A  cave) 
a  cavern  Tor  cool  net  t  and  pleasure.  Prior. 
GROTE'SQUE.  a.    [grotetqne,  Fr.]   Distorted  of 
lira). 


flgurr;  unnatur 
ROTTO,  s 
ma<<e  for  < 


GROTTO,  s.    prette,  Fr.]  A 


_  t.  [from  grace.]     A  walk  covered  by 
trees  meet  tag  above.  Glanville. 
7b  GROVEL,  c.  a.  [gra/de,  Islandick,  flat  upon 
the  face.] 

I  To  lie  prone )  to  creep  low  on  the  ground. 

Spmsrr. 

t  To  be  mean  ;  to  be  without  dignity.  Adtlison. 
GROVELLER,*  s.  [from  grotel.}    A  person  of 

a  grovelling  disposition. 
GROUND,  s.  [grand.  Sax.] 
»  The  earth,  considered  as  superficially  extend- 
ed. Milton. 

1  from  air  or  water. 


S  Land ;  country. 

4  Religion  j  territory. 

5  Farm  ;  estate;  possession. 

0  The  floor  or  level  of  a  place. 
7  Dregs  ;  lees;  feces. 
•  The  first  stratum  of  paint 
figures  ate  afterward  painted. 


Mitton. 
Dryden. 
Matthew. 

Snarp. 
thich  the 
Hakewxll. 


vThe  fundamental  substance;  that  by  which 
the  additional  or  accidental  parts  are  support- 
ed. Pope. 
10 The  plain  song;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
are  raited.  Shaketjxart. 
11  First  hint )  first  trace*  of  an  invention, 
la  The  first  principles  of  knowledge.  Milton. 

13  The  fundamental  cause.  Sidney. 

14  The  field  or  place  of  action.  Damtl. 
13  The  space  occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight, 

"  e,  or  retire.  Dryden. 

between  the  flyer  and 
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to  Oppft 
Alterhury. 

Dryden. 


nents  or  < 
18  State  of  progress  or  i 
lg  The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off. 
7b  GROUND,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  fix  on  the  ground.  Rambler. 
t  To  found  as  upon  cause  or  principle.  Dryden. 
3  To  settle  la  first  principles  or  rudiments  of 

knowledge.  Epkenam. 
GROUND.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  triad. 
GROUND-ASH,  t.   A  sapfin  of  ash  taken  from 

the  ground.  Mortimer. 
GROUND  BAIT,  (.   A  bait  made  of  barley  or 

malt  builrd.  thrown  where  vou  angle.  Walton. 
GROUN  D-FLOOR,  s.  The  lower  part  of  a  i 
GROUND-IVY,  I.  Ait ho«,f,  or  tunhoof. 
GROUND  OAK,  •.  Asaplmoak. 
GROUND-PINE.  s.  A  plant.  Hill. 
G ROU N  D- PLATE,  s.   (In  architecture.)  The 

outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or  near  the 

ground,  and  framed  into  one  another  with 

mortise*  and  tenons.  Mortimer. 
GROUND- PLOT,  i. 
I  The  ground  on  which  any  building  is  placed. 


9  The  ichnog  raphy  of  a  building. 
GROUND  RENT,  t.   Rent  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  building  on  another  man's  ground. 
GROUND- ROOM,  a.    A  room  on  the  level  with 


GROUNDLESS*' 
OROUNDLRSSLY,  ad.  [from 


out  reason  ;  without  success. 
GROUNDLESSNESS, 


the  ground. 

<•  K '        i    .  i  ,  [from  myownded.^  Upon 

!.]     Void  of 

]  With- 
BoyU. 

[from  ground  Leu.] 
Want  of  just  reason.  TtUotion. 
GROUNDLING,  s.  [from  ground.] 
l  A  Ash  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
9  One  of  the  low  vulgar.  Shakespeare. 
GROUNDLY,  od.  [from  ground.]    Upon  princi- 
ples ;  solidly.  Arthur*. 
GROUNDSEL,  s.  [grand  and  rile,  the  basis.  Sax.] 
The  timber  next  the  ground.  Moxan. 
GROUNDSEL,  s.  [tetterio.  I  .at.]    A  plant. 
GROUNDWORK,  s.  [groa.-J  and  wore.] 
I  The  ground  ;  the  first  stratum.  Dryden. 
9  The  first  part  of  an  undertaking ;  the  ' 

mentals. 
3  First  principles  ;  original 
GROU  P,  s .    (gronppe,  Fr.]   A  crowd )  a  cluster ; 

a  huddle.  Swtft. 
To  GROUP,  r.  a.   [groupper,  Fr.]   To  put  into  a 
crowd:  to  huddle.  Prior. 
GROUSER  s.   A  kind  of  fowl ;  a  moorcock. 
GROUT,  s.  [grut.  Sax.] 
i  Coarse  meal ;  pollard.  A'ujg. 

9  That  which  purges  off. 
3  A  kind  of  wild  apple. 

To  GROW,  r.  a,  preter.  grew,-  part, 
[rrowaa,  Sax.] 
iTo  vegetate)  to  have  vegetable  motion;  to 
increase  by  vegetation.  Wisdom. 

9  To  be  produced  by  vegetation.  Abbot. 

3  To  shoot  in  any  particular  form.  Dryten. 

4  To  increase  In  stature.  SamueL 

5  To  come  to  manhood  from  infancy.  Wake. 

6  To  issue,  as  plants  from  a  soil.  Dry  den. 

7  To  increase  in  bulk  ,  to  become  greater. 

8  To  improve :  to  make  progress.  Pope. 

9  To  advance  in  any  state.  Shakttprare. 

10  To  come  hv  degrees.  Rogers. 

1 1  To  come  forward  .  to  gather  ground. 

w  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another  ,  to 
become  either  better  or  worse.  Dryden. 

13  To  proceed  as  from  a  cause.  Hooker. 

14  To  accrue;  to  be  forthcoming.  Shakespeare. 
13  To  adhere ,  to  stick  together.  Ha 

10  To  swell :  a  sea  term. 
GROWER,  s.  [from  grow.]    An  increaser. 
To  GROWL,  e.  n.  [grolien,  Flemish.] 

I  To  snarl  tike  an  angry  cur.  ElliM. 
9  To  murmur)  to  grumble.  Gay. 
GROW  LER,*  *.  One  of  a  sour  and  crabbed  dis- 
position ;  one  given  to  grumbling. 
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GROWLING,*  I.  [from  growl.) 

I  The  act  of  marling. 

9  The  noise  of  wild  beasts  in  anger 
GROWN.   The  participle  passive  ol 

I  Advanced  in  growth. 

9  Covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any  thing 


S  Arrived  at  full  growth  or  at 
GROWTH,  i.  [from  grow.) 
1  Vegetation  ;  vegetable  life.  Allerbmiy. 
3  Product ;  thing  produced.  Milton. 

3  Increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 

4  Increase  of  suture  ;  advance  to  maturity. 
»  Improvement;  advancement.  Hooker. 


GRO'vVTHF.AD,  1 1    rf„_  ^  k    .  i 

GKO'WTNOL,    J**  [from  fro" «  gTW* 

I  A  kind  of  fish.  Avuworth. 

9  An  idle  laxy  fellow.  Tuuer. 
To  GRUB,  r.  ij.  [jgraban,  preter.  gr6b,  to  dig, 
Gothick.]   To  dig  up;  to  destroy  by  digging. 


GRUB,  t.  [from  grubbing  or  mini*?.] 
1  A  small  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies.  Shok. 
9  A  short  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Carets. 
GRU'BBING,*  «.   The  act  of  digging  up.  Atk. 
To  GRU'BBLE,  e.  *>.  [grubeUu,  GerJ   To  feel  in 
in  the  dark.  Dryden. 
CRU'BSTREET,  t.  The  name  of  a  street  in  Lon- 

don,  much  inhabited  by  writers 
,  riea,  dictionaries,   and  temporary 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  grub- 
$treet.  Gay. 
CRU'BSTREET,*  a.    [from  the  noun  ]  Low; 
i  i  fit  only  for  the  lowest  class  of  readers. 


To  GRUDGE,  v.  a.  [grugnnch,  Welsh.) 
1  To  envy ;  to  see  any  advantage  of  another 
with  discontent.  Sidney. 

•  To  give  or  take  unwillingly.  Jdditon. 
To  GRUDGE,  c.  n. 

I  To  murmur  s  to  repine.  Hooker. 
t  To  be  unwilling ;  to  be  reluctant.  Raleigh. 
9  To  be  envious.  Janet. 
4  To  wish  in  secret.  Dryden. 
»  To  gi»c  or  have  uneasy  remaini.  Dry  dm. 
GRUDGE,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  An  old  quartet ;  inveterate  malevolence. 

*  Anger :  ill-will. 

3  Unwillingness  to  benefit. 

4  Envy;  odium  i  invidious 
»  Remorse  of  conscience. 
6  Some  little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  dis- 
ease. Aintwortk. 

GRU'DGING,*  i.  [from  grudge.]  Reluctance; 
unwillingness ;  envy  at  trie  prosperity  of 
others  ;  a  secret  wish  or  desire  ,  some  remains 
of  a  disease.  Dry  dev. 

GRU'DGINGLY.  ad.   [from  grudge.]  Unwil- 
linglv;  malignantly.  Dryden. 
CRU'EL.  ».  [grueUe,  Fr.]   Food  made  by  boiling 
oatmeal  in  water.  Arbutknot. 
GRUFF,  o.    [graff,  Dutch.]   Sour  of  aspect; 

harsh  of  manners.  Addimm. 
GRU'FFLY,  ad.    [from  gruff.]    Harshly;  rug. 

gedly.  Dry den. 

GRU'FFNESS,  t.    [from  gruff.]   Ruggedncss  of 

mien ;  harshness  of  look  or  voice. 
GRUM,  a.   [from  grumble.]   Sour;  surly;  se- 
vere. Arbutknot. 
To  GRU'MBLE,  r.  «.  [grpmmelen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  murmur  with  discontent.  Prior. 
9  To  growl ,  to  snarl.  Dryden. 
9  To  make  a  hoarse  rattle.  Rowe. 
GRU'MBLE R,  s.   [from  erasMole.]  One;that 
grumble*  ;  a  murmurer.  Swift. 
GRU'MBLING.  s.  [from grumble.]   A  murmur- 
ing  through  discontent.  Skaketpeare. 
GRUME,  s.  [grumeau,  Fr.  grasnsu,  Latin.]  A 


of  a  fluid.  Quincy. 
]    Sullenly;  mo- 


thick  viscid 
GRU'MLV,  ad.  [from 
rosely. 

GRU'MOUS,sv  [frorngmiae]   Thick;  clotted. 

Arbutknot. 

GRU'MOUSNESS,  s.    [from  grumout.]  Thick- 
neM  of  a  coagulated  liquor.  Wiseman. 


GUE 

GRU'NSBLt  t.  [usually  groundtU.]  The  lower 
part  of  the  building.  Attlto*. 
To  GRUNT,  1  e.  a.  [grunnio,  Lat.]  To  murmur 
To  GRU'NTLE,  |  like  a  hog.  Gay. 
GRUNT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  noise  of  a  hog. 


GRU'NTER,  •.  [from  grant.] 
1  He  that  grunts. 
9.  A  kind  or  Ash.  Ainrwortk. 
GRU'NTING,*  «.   [from  grunt.]  The  common 
noise  of  swine.  Aik. 
GRU'NTUNG,  a.  [from  grunt.]    A  young  hog. 
To  GRUTCH,  r.  n.    To  envy  ,  to  repine  .  to  be 
discontented.  Ben  Jonton. 

GRUTCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Malice  ^M-wiU. 

GRY.  s.   Any  thing  of  little  value. 
CUA1ATUM.  «.   A  physical  wood. 
GUARANTE'E,  s.  [guarant,  Fr.]    A  power  who 
undertakes  to  see  stipulations  performed.  Sou. 
To  GUA'RANTY,  v.  a.  [gurntir,  Fr.]  To  under- 
take  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  articles. 
GUA'RANTY.*  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Engagement 
to  secure  the  performance  of  any  articles. 

Boling  broke. 
To  GUARD,  v.  a.    [gorder,  Fr.  from  trcrd.] 
1  To  watch  by  way  of  defence  and  security. 
9  To  protect ;  to  defend.  Waller. 

3  To  preserve  by  caution. 

4  To  provide  against  objections, 
b  To  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or 


To  GUARD,  t.  «. 
defence. 


To  be  in  a  state  of 


'■i     i  :      .   CsgjJ«»  F/'J 


l  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  whose  business  is  to 
watch. 

9  A  state  of  caution ;  vigilance.  Smairidge. 

3  Limitation  ,  anticipation  of  objection.  Alter. 

4  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 

5  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
GUA'RDAGE,  i.  [from  guard.]    State  of  ward- 
ship !  obsolete.  Skaketpear*. 

GUA'RDER,  s.   One  who  guards. 
GUA'RDIAN,  t.  [gatdien.Tr.) 

1  One  that  lias  the  care  of  an  orphan.  Arbutknot . 

9  One  to  whom  the  care  and  preservation  of  any 
thing  ia  committed. 

GVA'RD,IATo/r'tWeb<^:n0t 


the 

the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  i»< 
mined,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
GUA'RDIAN,  a.   Performing  the 

protector  or  superintendent. 
GUA'RDIANSHIP,  t. 

of  a  guardian. 
GUA'RDLESS,  i 
fence. 

GUA'RDSHIP.t.  [from  guard.] 
I  Care;  protection. 
S  [Guard  an  c 

coast. 
GUAIA'VA, 
GUA' 
GU 


of  a  kind 
Dryden. 

IThe  office 
'Ettrange. 

Without  de- 
H'aUer. 


and  lAtp.]    A  king's  ship  to 


pJWS 


ON,«. 
mcnt ;  supcrintendency. 
GU'  DGEON,  s.  (gouron,  Fr.] 
1  A  small  fish  found  in  bro 


plant. 
[gubernatio,  Lat.] 


Govern- 
WatU. 


brooks  and  rivers,  and 
easily  caught.  Pope. 
t  A  man  easily  cheated.  Sw{ft. 
3  Something  to  be  caught  to  a  man's  own  disad- 
vantage. Shakespeare. 
GUE'RDON,  i.  [guerdon,  Fr.]  Arewardjare- 
com pence.  Knot  let. 

To  GUESS,  v.  n.  [ghisten.  Dutch.] 
I  To  conjecture ;  to  judge  without  any  certain 
principles  of  judgment.  *  Raleigh. 
9  To  conjecture  rightly.  StUlingJicet. 
To  GUESS,  n.  a.  To  hit  upon  by  accident. 
GUESS,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Conjecture ;  judg- 
ment without  any  poaitive  or  certain  grounds. 

GUE'SSER.  «.    [from  guest.] 

who  judges  without  certain 
GUF/SSINGLY,  ad.  [from 

turally;  uncertainly. 


Digitized  by  Google 


GUL 


GUR 


GUEST,  f.  [gt»€,rutt& 
1  One  entertained  inn 


Sax.] 

the  house  of  another. 

newly  to  reside. 

Sidney, 
of  entertain* 
Murk. 
Italian.]  To 


[from  guide.} 
[from  guide.'] 


n  goT- 
Rngeri. 


j  with  i 

rrow- 

GU  I'DAGB,  t. 

to  a  guide. 
GUI'DANCE,  t. 

ernrnent. 
Ta  GUIDE,  c.  a.  [guidtr,  Fr.] 
i  To  direct.  South. 
9  To  govern  by  counsel ;  to  inatruct.  Ptalms. 
3  To  regulate  ;  to  tuperintend.    Decoy  of  fiery. 
GUIDE,  f.  [guide,  Pr.] 
i  One  who  directs  another  in  his  way. 
9  One  who  direct*  another  in  his  conduct. 
3  Director  ;  regulator.  Hooker. 
CUI'DELESS,  a.  [from  guide.]  Without  a  guide. 

Drydeu. 

GUI'DER,  i.    [from  guide.'}   Director;  regula- 
tor; guide.  South. 

GUILD,  s.  [gildtcip.  Sax.]   A  aociefy ;  a  corpo- 
rations  a  fraternity.  Cornell. 

GUI'LDER,*  t.  A  foreign  coin  of  different  value 
in  different  places.  Ath. 

GUILDHA'LL,*  *.   [guild  and  hall.]    The  hall 
belonging  to  a  guild  or  company.  Ath. 

GUILE,  $.  [gudle,  old  Fr.]   Deceitful  canning; 
insidious  artifice.  Milton. 

GUl'LEFUUa.  [guile  and  ML] 
l  Wily :  insidious;  mischievously  artful.  Dry. 

•  Treacherous:  secretly  mischievous.  Shah. 
GU  I'LE FULLY,  ad.  [from  guileful.]  Insidious- 

lyt  treacherously.  Milton. 
GU  I'LE  FULNESS,  t.    [from  guileful.]  Secret 

treachery  ;  tricking  cunning. 
GU  1'LELESS,  a.  [from  gvtfe.J   Free  from  deceit ; 

witliout  insidiousness. 
GUI'LER,  s.   [from  rude.]    One  that  betrays 

into  danger  by  insidious  practices.  Spenser. 
GUI'LT,*.  [giii,Sa».] 
1  The  slate  of  a  nan  justly  charged  with  a  crime. 

Hammond. 

•  A  crime:  an  offence.  Shakespeare. 
GUI'LTILY,  ad.  [from  guilty.]   Without  inno- 
cence. Shakespeare. 

GUI'LTINESS,  t.    [from  guilty.]   The  state  of 
beingguilty  ;  con*ciou*ness  of  crime.  Sidney. 

GUl'LTLESS.  a.    [from  guilt.]    Innocent;  free 
from  crime.  Pope. 

GUI'LTLESSLY,  ad.  [from  guiltiest.]  Without 
guilt;  innocently. 

GUI'LTLBSSNESS,  i.    [from  guiUUst.]  Inno- 
cence ;  freedom  from  crime.       King  Charlei. 

GUI'LTY,  a.  [gUtig,  Sax.] 
I  Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime;  not  innocent. 

Shakespeare. 

8  Wicked;  corrupt.  Thomson. 
GUI'NEA,  «.    [from  Guinea,  a  country  in  Africa 

abounding  with  sold.]    A  gold  coin  valued  at 

one  and  twenty  shillings.  Locke. 
GUI'NEADROPPER,  s.     One  who  cheats  by 

dropping  guineas.  Gay. 
GUI'NEAHEN,  t.   A  small  Indian  hen. 
GUl'NEAPEPPER,  ».   A  plant. 
GUl'NEAPIG,  s.   A  small 

•nout. 
GUISE,  ».  [guise,  Fr.] 
I  Manner;  mien;  habit. 

9  Practice ;  custom  ;  property. 
3  External  appearance ;  dress. 

GU  I  i  A' k,  s.  [gkitara,  ltal.]  A 

ment  of  musick. 
GULCH.     \t.  [eulo,  Latin.] 
GU'LCHIN,  J 
GULES,  a.  [perhaps 

Red :  in  heraldry. 
GULF.s.  [gotfo,  lt".,|.] 

t  A  bay ;  an  opening  into  land. 

9  An  abyss;  an  unmeasurable  depih 

9  A  whirlpool ;  a  suckir 

•  Any  thing  insatiable. 


Miller. 
ith  a  pig's 


Fairfax. 
Ben  Jonson. 
Temple. 
instru- 
Prior. 
little  glutton. 

5  burner . 
the  throat.] 
Shaketpeare. 


Knollei. 
Spenser. 


GU'LFY,  a. 

pools.  fw. 
To  GULL,  c.  a.   [guiUer,  French,  to  cheat.]  To 

I  A  sea  bird. 

9  A  cheat :  a  fraud ;  a  trick.  Shaketpeare. 
3  A  stupid  animal ;  one  easily  cheated.  Shak. 
GU'LLCATCHER,  «.  [gull  and  catch.]  A  cheat, 
a  man  of  trick.  Shakespeare . 

GU'LLER,  s.   [from  gull.]     A  cheat)  an  im- 
postor. 

GU'LLERY,  *.  [from  gall.]   Cheat;  imposture. 

Aintworth. 

GU'LLET,  t.   [goulet,  Fr.]    The  throat;  the 
cesophagas.  Den  ham. 

"JV,*  «. 


Any  hollow  worn  by  water. 


GU'LLl 


To  G  U'LLY,     w.  To  run  with  noise. 
GU'LLYHOLE,  s.   The  hole  where  the  gutteri 
empty  themselves  in  the  subterraneous  sewer. 
GULOSITY,  s.   [gulons,  Latin.]  Greediness; 

gluttony;  voracity.  Drown. 
To  GULP,  v.  a.   [golpen,  Dutch.]    To  swallow 
t down  l 


Gay. 
can  be 
Mure. 


GULP,  s.  rfr*m  the  verb.]    As  i 
swallowed  at  once. 

GUM,  f.  [yum mi,  Lat.] 
I  A  vegetable  substance  differing  from  a  resin, 
in  being  more  viscid,  and  dissolving  in  aqueous 
menstruums.  Qumcy. 
9  [Coma,  Sax.]    The  fleshy  covering  that  con- 
tains the  teeth.  Suhft. 

To  GU  M.  r.  a.   To  close  with  gum.  Wiseman. 

GU'M MATED,*  a.  [from  gam.]  Smeared  over 
with  gum  ;  glazed  with  gum.  Scott. 

GU'M  Ml  NESS,  i.  [from  gammy.]  The  state  of 
being  gummy.  IV t 

GUMM#SITY,  t.  [from  gummt 
of  gum  ;  gum  mines*. 

GU'MMOUS,  a.  [from  gam.]  Of  the  nature  of 
gum .  H'ooduard. 

GU'M  MY,  a.  [from  gam.] 
I  Consisting  of  gum ;  of  the  nature  of  gum. 

Dry  den. 

9  Productive  of  gum.  Milton. 
3  Overgrown  with  gum.  Dry  den. 

GUN,  s.  The  general  name  for  firearms  ;  the  in- 
strument from  which  shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 

GlanvHte. 

GU'NNEL,  t.  [corrupted  for  gunvale  ;  which  see.] 
GU'NNER,  s.  [from  gun.]  Cannonier  ;  he  whose 
employment  it  is  to  manage  the  artillery  in  a 

GU'N&ERY,  ».  [from  gunner.]  The^riencetf 
artillery ;  the  art  of  managing  cannon. 

GU'N  PO W  DER,  ».  [gun  and  pmcder.]  The  pow- 
der put  into  guns  to  be  fired.  Brown. 

GU'NSHOT,  t.  {gun  and  that.]  The  reach  or 
range  of  a  gun.  Dryden. 

GU'NSHOT,  a.    Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun. 

GU'NSM  ITH,  t.  [gun  and  smith.]  A  man  whose 
trade  is  to  make  guns.  Mortimer. 

GU'NSTICK,  s.  [gun  and  stick.]  The  rammer 
of  a  gun.  Stexeart. 

GU'N  STOCK,  s.  [gun  and  stoe*.]  The  wood  to 
which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed.  Mortimer. 

GU'NSTONB,  s.  [gun  and  ttone.]  The  shot  of 
cannon.  Shakespeare. 

GU'NTER,*  \  s.  [from  the  name  of  the 

GUNTER'S-SCA'LE,*  )  Inventor.]  A  large 
plain  scale  of  great  use  in  solving  several 
kinds  of  mathematical  problems.  A*h. 

GUNTER'S-LINE,*  s.  [Gnnfer  and  line.]  The 
line  of  numbers ;  a  kind  of  logarithmic  scale. 

Ath. 

GU'N  WALE,  or  GU'NNEL  of  a  Ship,  t.  That 
piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  either  fide  of 
the  ship  from  the  half  deck  to  the  forecastle  ; 
this  is  called  the  gunitale,  whether  there  be 
guns  in  the  ship  or  no.  Harris. 

GURGE,  «.  [gorges,  Lat.]   Whirlpool ;  gulf. 

Milton. 

GU'RGION, «.    The  coarser  part  of  the  meal, 


GYM 


HAC 


fx  gush  with  a  none,  as  water  from 


n.)  To  fi 
a  bottle. 


Pupe. 


GU'RNARD,  Is.  [gourual,  Ft.)  A  kind  of  tea 
GU'RNET,     J     B»b.  Shak  e  spear  r. 

To  (»l  > H ,  v.  n.  [g< nelnt,  Dutch  ] 
I  To  iow  or  roan  nut  with  violence;  not  to 
apring  in  •  small  stream,  but  in  a  larger  body. 

Thomson. 

?  To  emit  in  a  copious  effluxion.  Pope. 
GUSH, «.  [from  the  verb.]  An  emission  of  liquor 
in  a  large  quanlity  at  once.  Harvey. 
GU'SSET,  «.  (>.». »««-/,  Ft  ]  Any  thing  tewed  on 

cloth,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 
GUST,  ».  Jje»t,  Fr.  r»nu,  Ut.) 
1  Senae  oftasting.  Pope. 
•  Height  of  |*rception.  AWton. 
S  Uve;  liking.  Tiiioison. 
4  Turn  of  fancy ;  intelleriual  taste.  Dry<i*«. 
»  [From  gutter,  Ulandick.]    A  sudden  violent 
blast  of  wiod.  Shakespeare. 
GU'STABLE,  a.  [gusto,  Ut.] 
1  To  be  tasted.  Harvey. 
ft  Pleasant  to  the  taste.  Derham. 
GUSTATION,  !•  [gntto,  Lat.]  The  act  of  last- 
ing. Brosm. 
GU'STFUL.o.  [fast  and  full.]  Tasteful:  well- 
tasted.  Decay  of  Piety. 
GU'STO.e.  [Ital.] 

I  The  relish  of  any  thing ;  the  power  by  which 
•ny  thing  excitea  sensations  in  the  palate. 

Den  ham. 

J  Intellectual  taste  i  liking. 

T|  «.  [from  gast.]  Stormy ; 


GUT.  $.  [kutteln,  Ger.l 
l  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many  convolu- 
tions from  the  stomach  to  the  vent.  Bacon. 
t  The  stomach  ;  the  receptacle  of  food  :  prover- 
bially. Hudibrat. 
S  Gluttony  ;  love  of  gormandizing.  Haketcill. 

To  GUT,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  evice-ate ;  to  draw ;  to  exenterate. 
9  To  plunder  of  contents.  Spectator. 

GUTTA  SBRE'NA,*  s.  [futta  a  drop,  and  $erema 
clear,  Lat.]  A  disease  in  the  eve  attended  with 
a  total  privation  of  sight  without  any  visible 
defect.  Ash. 

GUTTATED,  o.  [gaila,  Ut.  a  drop.]  Besprinkled 
with  drops;  bedropped. 

GUTTER,  I.  [guitur,  Lat.  a  throat.]  A  passage 
for  w»'«r-  Addison. 

To  GUTTER,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut  in 
small  hollows.  Sandys. 

To  GUTTLE,  v. a.  [from  gut.]  To  feed  luxuri- 
ously; to  gormandize.  Dry  den. 

To  GUTTLE,  v. a.  [from  gal.]  To  swallow  :  a 
•ow  word.  V  Betrange. 

GUTTLER  s.  [from  guttle.)  A  greedy  eater. 

GUTTULOU8,  o.  [guttulm,  Lat.]  In  the  form  of 
•  small  drop.  Brwn. 

GUTTURAL,  a.  [guttural,*,  Lat.]  Pronounced 
in  the  throat  ;  belonging  to  the  throat.  Hold. 

OUTTURaLNESS,  «.  [from  guttural.)  The 
quality  of  being  guttural.  Dsrrionary. 

GUTWORT,  s.  [gat  and  wort.]   An  herb. 

GUY.s.  [from  guide.]  A  rope  used  to  lift  things 
into  the  ship.  Skinner. 

To  GU'ZZLE,  c.n.  [from  gar  or  gust.]  To  gor- 
mandize i  to  feed  immoderately.  Gay. 

To  GU'ZZLE,  r.a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate 
gust.  Dry  den. 

GU'ZZLER.i.  [from  gaasle.]  A  gormandizer. 

Dry  den. 

GYBE.  See  GIBE.  A  sneer ;  a  taunt;  •  sarcasm. 

Shakespeare. 

To  GY  BE,  v.  «.  To  sneer  ;  to  taunt.  Spenter. 
GYMNA'STICALLY,  ad.    [from  gymnastick.) 

Athletically  ;  fitly  for  strong  exercise.  Brown. 
GYMNA'STICK.  c.  [yusaiatlaW]  Pertaining  to 
«x ere isvesv.  jtrbsstknot. 
OYMNA'STIts,*,.  [from  rywaasttc]  That  part 
of  physic  which  teaches  the  preservation  of 

Jsh. 

]  Such  as  practise  the 


health  by 
GY'MNICK, 
•thletick  c 


exercise, 
a.  [, 
or  I 


GYMNOSPE'RMOUS,  «.  [y^m  and  eei^] 
Having  the  seeds  nuked.  . 
r-'NEl'OCRASY,  [yvNsssesitsria.]  Petticoat  go- 


GY'N 

vernment ;  female  power. 
GYRATION,  s.   [  gyras,  Ut.) 

ing  any  thing  about. 
GYRE.  s.  {jryrut,  Ut.1  A 

thing  going  in  an  orbit. 
GYVES,  i.  [geryn,  Welsh.) 

the  legs. 
To  GYVE,  v.  a.   To  fetter ;  to 


Of  turn- 
A  net  on. 
by  any 
Sandys. 
;  chains  for 
Ben  Jot 


Bench,  thereby  to 
his  own  costs. 


HABERDA'SHER,  s. 
a  pedlar. 


His  In  English,  as  in  other  languages,  a 
of  aspiration,  sounded  only  by 
emission  of  the  breath,  without  any  ci 
tion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  is  I 
by  many  grammarians  accounted  no 
The  h  in  Enuluh  is  scarcely  ever  mute 
beg  in  u ing  of  a  word  i  as,  house. 
H,*  as  an  old  Utiu  numeral  with  a  dash  over  it, 
stands  for  two  hundred  thousand.  Ash. 
HA,  inter,  [aa,  Ut.1 
l  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  sodden 
question,  or  sodden  exertion.  Shmknpeare. 
9  An  expression  of  laughter.  Dryden. 
HAAK,  s.    A  fish.  Awnrvrth. 
HA' BE  As  CORPUS,  [Ut  )   A  writ  which  a 
man,  indicted  of  some  trespass,  being  laid  in 
prison  for  the  same,  may  have  out  of  the  Kiug's 

"  thither  at 
CouxU. 
II  wares; 

HA'BERDASHERY,**.  Small  wares;  thecal 
modifies  usually  sold  by  the  haberdasher.  Aek. 
HA'BERDINE,  i.    A  dried  salt  cod.  Atnsvorth. 
HA'BERGEON,  s.   [hauberietm,  Fr.)  Armour  to 
cover  the  neck  and  breast.  Hudibrnt. 
HABI'LIMENT,  t.    [habitement,  Fr.)    Dress  t 
clothes  i  garment.  Swift. 
To  HABI'LITATE,  e.  n.  [Aaiililer,  Fr.)  To  qoa 

lify:  to  entitle. 
HABILITATION,  ».  [from  ftoMlifsile.] 

cation.  , 
HABI'LITY,  i.  [aoWIite*.  Fr.)  Fneulty; 

now  ability. 
HA'BIT,  m.  (hakitm,  Ut.) 
1  Bute  or  any  thing  t  as,  habit  of  body. 
9  Dress ;  accoutrement. 

3  Habtt  is  •  power  in  a  man  of  doing  any  thing 
acquired  by  frequent  doing.  Locke. 

4  Custom:  inveterate  use.  South, 
To  HA'BIT,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dress ;  to 

accoutre:  to  amy.  Clarendon. 

HA'BITABLB,  f,    '.habitable,  Fr.]   Capable  of 
being  dwelt  in.  Donne. 

HA'BiTABLENESS, «.  [from  habitable.)  Capa- 
city of  being  dwelt  in.  More. 

HA'BITANCE,  s.  [habiutio,  Ut.)  Dwelling) 
abode.  Spenser. 

HA'BITANT,  t.  [AaWiaat,  Fr.)  Dweller; 
that  lives  in  any  place. 

HABITATION,*,  [habitat,, 

1  The  act  of  dwelling ;  the 
ceiving  dwellers 

2  Place  of  abode ;  dwellin 
HAB/TA'70R,$.  [Ut.] 


la- 


place.  Pope, 
ing ;  the  sute  of  a  place  re- 


HABITUAL*  a.  [habitueJ,  Fr.) 

customed :  inveterate. 
HABITUALLY, 

by  habit. 
To  HABITUATE,  t.  [Ao*..e*r 


Milton. 
inhabitant. 

jErroome. 
mary  ,  no 

South. 

Customarily) 
Arbutknot. 
Ft.)  To  accus- 


tom; to  use  one's  self  by  frequent  repetition. 

HA'BITUDB, «.  [habitndo,  Ut.) 
I  Relation  ;  respect. 
S  Familiarity;  convt 

3  Long  custom ;  habit ;  inveterate  use. 

4  The  ;>ower  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  fre- 
quent repetition.  Drydrn. 

HA'BNAB,  ad.  [k*p  m  h*p.]  At  random  ;  at  the 
mercy  of  of  chance*  liudibrax, 
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HACK.*  i.   [from  hacknty.) 
I  A  hired  hone ;  a  hone  kept  to  be  let  out  on 
hire;  any  thing  commonly  uicd ;  any  thing 
used  in  common.  A 
9  A  violent  cut  or  fracture.  Skakerptare. 
To  HACK,  9.  a.  [kacenn.  Sax.] 
t  To  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  chop.  Sidney. 
*  To  speak  unreadily,  01  with  hesitation.  Skak. 
To  HACK,  ». *•   To  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 

SSakfiprarr. 

HA'CKING,*  a.  The  act  of  cutting  with  repeated 
blow*  i  the  act  of  speaking  unreadily.  Ask. 

H A'CKl.E,  a.  Raw  «ilk;  any  filmy  tuhstance 
unspun.  Walton. 

HA'CKLE,*  «.  An  instrument  for  dressinr  flax ; 
s  kind  of  loose  feather.  Junius. 

To  HA'CKLE,  ».«.  [from  hock.)  To  dress  flax. 

HA'CKNEY,  s.  [aocaoi,  Welsh.] 
I  A  pacing  horse. 

«A  hired  bone-  hired  hones  being  usuilly 
taught  to  pace.  Bacon. 
J  A  hireling  ;  a  prostitute.  Rotcommon. 

4  Any  thing  let  out  for  hire.  Pope. 

5  A  thing  much  used  x  common.  Harvey. 
To  HA'CKNEY,  c.o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  prac- 
tise in  one  thing  i  to  accustom  to  the  road.  Sk. 

HA'CQUETON,  i.  Ikaqiul,  old  Fr.]  Some  piece 
of  armour,  Spenser. 

HAD.   Tlie  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of  karr. 

HA'DDOCK,  i.  [kadot.  Fr.]  A  sea  fish  of  the  cod 
kind.  Carew, 

HyE'MORRAGE,*  a.  [a***  blood,  and  ynymM  to 
bunt.]  A  preternatural  flowing  of  the  blood, 
occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a  vein  or  artery. 

Ash. 

H/EMOHkH01DAL,«a.  (In anatomy.)  Belong, 
ing  to  the  brant  hes  of  the  mesenteric  vein  and 
artery.  Philips. 

HAFT,  s.  [kaft.  Sax.]  A  handle  ;  that  part  of 
an  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the  hand. 

Dryden. 

To  HAFT.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set  in  a  haft. 

HAG.  s.  [kagessa,  a  goblin,  Sax.] 
I  A  fury  ;  a  she  monster. 

S  A  witch  ;  an  enchantress.  Shakespeare. 
3  An  old  ugly  woman.  Dryden. 
To  HAG,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  torment ,  to 
harass  with  terrour.  Hstdsbrat. 
HA'GARD,  a.  [haearj,  Fr. ] 
I  Wild:  an  tamed;  irreclaimable.  Spenser. 
S  [From  kmger,  German.]  Lean  ;  rugged  ;  ugly. 

U  Estrange. 

9  Deformed  with  passion.  smith. 
HA'GGARD,  s. 

J  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  Skake*ptart. 
o,  A  species  of  hawk.  Sandys. 
HA'GGARDLY,  od.  [from  haggard.]  Deformed 
ly;  uglily.  Dryden. 
HA'GGESS,  s.   [from  hog  or  hack.]   A  man  of 

meat  enclosed  in  a  membrane. 
HA'GGISH.  <j.  Tfrom  aoe.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
hag;  deformed ;  horrid.  Skakesptare. 
To  HA*GGLE,  e.  a.   [corrupted  from  hackle  or 
aacJr.1  To  cut ;  to  chop ,  to  mangle.     Saoirri . 
To  HA'GGLE,  v.  a.  To  be  tedious  in  a  bargain  j 

to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 
HA'GGLER, «.  [from  haggle.] 
I  One  that  cuts. 

I  One  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 
HA'GGLING,*  «.    [from  haggle.}   The  act  of 

mangling;  the  act  of  making  many  words  to  a 

bargain. 

HAG10*GRAPHA.*  i.  [aytoc  holy,  and  yv*p*  to 
write.]  The  canonical  books  of  scripture.  Ask. 

HA'GIOGRAPHRR,  a.  [iy*  and  yfa^-.]  A  holy 
writer.  The  Jews  divide  the  holy  -scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  law,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  kagiographen. 

HAH,  later.    An  expression  of  sudden  effort. 
HAIL,  s.   [kagel,  Sax.]   Drops  of  ram  frozen  in 

their  failing.  Locke. 

To  HAIL,  v.  n.   To  pour  down  hail.  Isaiah. 

HAIL,  later.  Hut  J,  health,  Sax.]  A  term  of  salu- 
tation ;  health.  Milton. 

To  HAIL,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  salute;  to 
call  to.  l'ryden. 
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HAILING,*  s.  [from  ami.]  The  act  of  saluting 
a  ship  at  a  distance.  Ask. 

HA'ILSHOT,  a.  [aaii  and  slot.]  Small  shot  scat- 
tered like  hail  Hayvurd. 

HA'ILSTONE.  s.  [kail  and  stone. j  A  particle  or 
aingle  ball  of  hail.  Shakespeare. 

HA'ILY,  a.  [from  kail.]  Consisting  of  hail. 

HAIR,  s.  [Aor.  Sax.] 
1  One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the  body. 
With  a  microscope,  we  find  iba'  bain  have 
each  a  round  bulbous  root  which  Ilea  pretty 
deep  in  the  skin,  and  which  draws  their  nou- 
rishment from  the  surrounding  humours ;  that 
each  hair  consists  of  five  or  six  others,  wrapped 
up  in  a  common  tegument.  Omnry. 

3  A  single  hair.  Shakespeare. 
9  Any  thing  proverbially  small.  Shakespeare. 

4  Course:  order;  grain.  Shakespeare. 
HA' IK  BEL,  a.   The  name  of  a  Bower .  the  hya- 

cinth. 

HA'IRBRAlNED,  a.  [rather  karetraiaed.]  Wild; 

irregular.  Skakespeare. 
HAIRBREADTH,  i.  [W  and  breadth.]  Avery 

small  distance.  Judge* . 

H  AT  RC  LoTH.  a.  [hair  and  cloth.]  Stuff  made  of 

hair,  very  rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes 

in  mortification.  Grew. 
HA' I Rl NESS,  a.  [from  kairg.]  The  state  of  being 

.overed  with  bair. 
HAIRLA'CE,  a.   f  hair  and  Ucc ,]  The  fillet  with 

which  women  tie  up  their  hair.  Harvey. 
H  A'IRLESS,  a.  [from  Aair.]  Without  hair. 
HA'IRY,  a.  [from  a«ir.] 
I  Overgrown  with  hair.  Shakespeare. 

5  Consisting  of  bair.  Dryden, 
HAKE,  a.  A  kind  of  fish.  Carew. 
HA'KOT,  l.  (from  hake.]  A  kind  or  fish. 

H  aL,  in  local  names,  is  derived  like  al  from  the 

Saxon  heulle,  i.  e.  a  hall. 
HA'LBERD,  s.  [haltbardt,  Fr.  J  A  battle-axe  Axed 

to  a  lone  pole.  Pope. 
HA'LBERDIER,  a.   [kaUbardier,  Fr.]  One  who 

ia  armed  with  a  halberd.  Bacon. 
HA'LCYON,  a.  [kalcyo,  Lat.]  A  bird  that  breeds 

in  the  sea:  there  is  always  a  calm  during  her 

incubation.  Skakespeare. 
HA'LCYON,  |  a.  [from  the  noun.)  Placid, 
HALCYON  IAN,*  J  quiet;  still.  Denkam. 
HALE,  a.  Healthy  ;  sound  ;  hearty.  Spenser. 
To  HALE,  r.  a,  [halen,  Dutch.]  To  drag  by  rorce  , 

to  pull  violently.  Sandys. 
HA'LER,  $.  [from  hale.]  He  who  pulls  and  hales. 
HALF,  s.  [healf,  Sax.] 
1  A  moiety  ,  one  part  of  two  ;  an  equal  part. 

Ben  Junson. 

9.  It  sometimes  has  a  plural  signification  when  a 

number  is  divided. 
HALF.  od.    In  part ;  equally.  Dryden. 
HALF-BLOOD,  i.   One  not  born  of  the  same 
father  and  mother.  Locke. 
HALF-BLOODED,  a.    Mean;  degenerated. 

Shakespeare. 

HALF-BRED.*  a.  [kalf  nndbred.]  Mongrel;  im- 
perfect; half- strained.  Ask. 

H  A' LF- BROTHER,*  f.  [ao/f  and  fcrotaer.]  A 
brother  by  father'a  or  mother's  side. 

HALF-CROWN,*  a.  [kalj  and  crown.]  A  silver 
coin  valued  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Swsjt. 

HALF-FA'CED,  a.  Showing  only  part  of  the  face. 

^  Shakespeare. 

HALFGU'INEA,*  a.  [half  and  gthnea.1  A  gold 
coin  valued  at  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  ././:. 

HALF-HEARD,  a.    Imperfectly  heard. 

HALF- .MOON,  a.  The  moon  in  its  appearance 
when  at  half  increase  or  decrease. 

HA'LF  PENNY,  a.  [plural  halj-pcace.]  A  copper 
coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny.  Dryilcn. 

HALF-PIKE,  a.  The  small  pike  carried  by  or. 
ficen.  Tar/e> . 

HALF-SEAS  oxer.  A  proverbial  expression  for 
any  one  far  advanced.  It  is  commonly  used 
of  one  half  drunk.  Dryden. 

HALF-SPHERE,  s.    Hemisphere.      Ben  Jonson. 

HALF-STRA'INED,  a.    Half-bred;  imperfect. 

Dryde*. 

HALF-SWORD,*.   Close  fight.  Shakespeare. 


HAM 


HALF-WAY,  ad.  In  the  middle.  Glanrille. 
H ALP-WIT,  a.   A  blockhead j  a  foolish  fellow. 


in  it  were 


H  A'LIBl'T.  (.   A  sort  of  Aah. 
HA'LIDOM,  a.   Our  ble»»ed  lady.  Spenser. 
HA'  1.1  MASS,  t.  [halxg.  Six.  andwasj  ]  The  feast 

of  All  Souls.  Shakespeare. 
HA'LITUOUS,  a.    [hahtus,  Lat.]    Vapourou. ; 

fumous. 
HALL,  a.  [*o/.  Sax.] 
l  A  court  of  justice. 
«  A  manor  house,  so  called 

held  courts  for  the  tenants. 

3  The  public*  room  ofaco 

4  The  first  large  room  of  a  nu„-,-. 
To  HALL,*  ».  a.  [hairr,  Fr.]  To  log ;  to  pull  by 

HALLELU'JAH.a.  [Hebrew;  Praia*  ye  the  Lord.] 
A  song  of  thanksgiving.  Afiiton. 
HA'LLOO,  inter.  [oUotu,  let  us  go '  Fr.]  A  word 
of  encouragement  when  dog*  are  let  loose  on 
the  came.  Dryden. 
To  HA'LLOO,  v.  a.  [haler,  Fr.]  To  cry  as  after 
the  dog*.  Sidney. 
To  HA'LLOO,  e. a. 
I  To  encourage  with  shouts.  Prior. 
9  To  cbaae  with  shouts.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  call  or  shout  to.  Shakespeare. 
To  HA'LLOW,  v.  a.  [halgian,  halxg.  Sax.  holy.] 
I  To  consecrate }  to  nuke  holy.  Hooker. 
%  To  reverence  as  holy  :  as,  hallowed  be  thy 


HALLUCINATION,  a.  [aoUarisjatio,  Ul.]  Er- 
rour;  blunder;  miatake.  Addrnm. 
HALM,  s.  [aeoim,  Sax.]  Straw. 
HA'LO,  a.   A  red  circle  round  the  tun  or  moon. 

New  ion. 

HA'LSBNING,  a.  (*«/*,  Ger.]  Sounding  harshly. 

Carew. 

HA'LSER,  i.  [halt,  neck,  and  sari,  a  rope.  Sax.] 

A  rope  le»s  than  a  cable. 
To  HALT,  *.  a.  [heati,  Sax.  lame.] 


1  To  limp  j  to  be  lame 

9  To  atop  in  a  march. 

9  To  hesitate  i  to  at  and 

4  To  fail ;  to  faulter. 
HALT,  «.  rfrom  the  verb.] 
HALT,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  act  of  limping ;  the 

9  f  AUe,  Fr.]  A  atop  in  a  march 


Dry  den. 
Additem. 
King: 


of  ''"P^fcV 


»  I /iMr.  n  mwp  in  a  maim.  *> 

HA'LTER,  a.  {from  halt.]   He  who  limps. 
HA'LTER,  a.   [h,  aUtre.  Sax.' 
I  A  rope  to  bang  malefactors.  Shakerpeare. 
9  A  cord  ;  aationg  string.  Sandys. 
To  HA'LTER.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind 
with  a  cord.  Atterhury. 
To  HALVE,*. a.  [from  half,  halves.]  To  divide 

into  two  parts. 
HALVES,  inter,  [from  half.]   An  expression  by 

which  any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 
HAM,  whether  initial  or  final.  Is  no  other  than 

the  Saxon  ham,  a  house,  ' 
HAM,  a.  [ham,  Sax .1 
I  The  hip  ;  the  hinder 

the  thigh, 
t  The  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 
HA'MATED.o.    [hamalus,  Lat.] 

with  hooks. 
To  HA'MBLE,  r.a.    [from  ham.]  To 

sinews  i  to  hamstring. 
HA'MBLING,*  a.  [from  hamofe.]   The  act  of 
hamstringing.  A$h. 
HA  ME.  a.  [h  ama.  Sax.]   The  collar  by  which  a 

horse  draw*  in  *  waggon. 
HA'MLET,  a.   [ham,  sax.  and  the  termination 
let.]  A  small  village.  Bacon. 
To  HA'M  MEL,*  v.  a.  [from  horn.]  To  hamstring; 

to  hough.  Scott. 
HA'M  MEK,  ..  [hamer.  Sax.] 
1  The  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  handle 
and  heavy  head,  with  which  any  thing  u  forced 
or  driven. 
9  Any  thing  destructive. 
To  HA'M  MEK.  r.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  beat  with  a  hammer, 
t  To  forge  or  form  with  a 


Pope. 

;  »« 

t  the 


Sandy* 


HAN 

3  To  stork  in  the  mind ;  to  contrive  by  intellect 

Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare. 
He  who  works 


tual  labour. 
To  HA'M  MEK,  *.  a. 
I  To  work  ;  to  be  busy. 
9  To  be  in  agitation. 
HA'M  MERER,  a.  [from  hammer.] 

with  a  hammer. 
HA'MMERHARD,  a.  [Hammer  and  hard.] 

merhard  is  when  you  harden  iron  or  steel  with 
much  hammering  on  it.  Moxon. 
HA'M  MERINO,*  a.  [from  hammer.]  The  act  of 
working  with  a  hammer ;  the  act  of  forging 
with  a  hammer :  the  sound  of  hammers. 
HA'M  MOCK,  a.  [aomaca,  Sax.]  A  swinging  bed. 


low  Lat.] 


ing  bed. 
Temple. 
A  large 


quart  er- 
Harr 
Ofelli 


HA'M  PER,  a.  [A 

baaket  for  carriage. 
To  HA'M  PER,  v.  a. 

I  To  ahakle  ,  to  entangle  in  chains.  Herbert. 
9  To  ensnare;  to  inveigle.  Hndibras. 

3  To  complicate  ,  to  entangle.  Blaekmort. 

4  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass  by  many  lets  and 
troubles.  Hndibras. 

HA'MSTRING,  a.  [ham  and  atria*;.]  The  tendon 
of  the  ham.  Shakespeare. 

To  HA'MSTRING,  t>.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
hamstrung.  To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of 
the  ham.  Dryden. 

HAN  A  PER,  a.  [hanaperium,  low  Lat.]  A  trea- 
sury i  an  exchequer.  Bacon. 

HA'NCES,  a.  (In  a  ship.)  Falls  of  the  iferails 
placed  on  banisters  on  the  poop  and  quarter- 
deck down  to  the  gangway. 

HA'NCES.  *.  (In  architecture.)  The  - 
tical  aiches. 

HAND.  a.  [hand,  hand.  Sax.] 
I  The  palm  with  the  fingers. 

9  Measure  nf  four  niches. 

3  Side,  right  or  left.  Exodus. 

4  Part ;  quarter  ;  side :  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands. 

Swift. 

b  Ready  payment :  he  had  his  money  In  hand, 
and  gave  no  credit.  TiUotaou. 
6  Rate  ;  price  :  he  sold  at  a  good  hand.  Bacam. 

ditions  s  this  will  be  suffered  at  no 

Taylor. 

8  Act }  deed  ;  external  action  :  his  hand  went 
not  with  his  wishes.  King  Charles. 

9  Labour  j  act  of  the  f 

10  Performance. 

II  Power  of  pcrfor 
19  Attempt;  undertaking. 

13  Manner  of  gathering  or  taking :  he  gathered 
his  due  with  a  gentle  hand.  Bacon. 

14  Workmanship  i  power  or  act  of  manufactur- 


7  Terms ; 


Ing  or  making. 
lb  Manner  of  acting  or  performing. 
10  Agency  ;  part  in  action. 
17  The  act  of  giving  or  presentii 

ISActofi 


19  Care's  necessity  of  i 

90  Discharge  of  duty. 

91  Reach; 


Cheyne. 
Dryden. 

South. 
Sumssei. 
's  hand. 
Locke. 


Hooker . 
within  reach. 


tent. 

of  being  In  preparation, 
of  being  in  present  agitatios. 
9b  Cards  held  at  a  game. 

96  That  which  is  used  in  opposition  to  i 

Hadieras. 

97  Scheme  of  action.  Ben  Jon* on. 
99  Advantage;  gair  j  superiority.  Hayward. 
90  Competition  ;  contest.  Shakespeare. 

30  Transmission ;  com 

3 1  Possession  ;  power. 
39  Pressure  of  the  bridle. 

33  Method  of  government)  discipline;  restraint. 

Bacon. 
Dfiel. 

the  office  of  a  hand  in 
Locke. 

employed.  ^  jf^' 

;  a  soldier. 


C'oUter. 
Hooker. 
Shakespeare. 


34  Influence; 
S3  That  which 

pointing, 

!» 

35  An  actor  |  a 
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40  Form  or  cut  of  writing.  PtUon. 

41  Band  over  head.  Negligently;  rashly.  VFmt. 
44  Hand  to  hand.   Close  flght.  Shaketpeare. 

43  Hand  in  hand.   In  union  j  conjointly.  Sw\ft. 

44  Hand  in  hand.    Fit ,  pat.  Shakespeare. 

45  Hand  to  mouth.    As  want  require*. 

46  To  bear  in  hand.   To  keep  in  expectation ;  to 
elude.  Shaketpeare. 

47  To  be  hand  and  glove.   To  be  intimate  and  fa- 
miliar; to  suit  one  another. 

To  HAND,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  t 
9  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

3  To  seise  ,  to  lay  hands  on. 

4  To  manage  ,  to  move  with  the  hand, 
a  To  transmit  in  succession;  to  deliver  down 

from  one  to  another.  Woodward, 
C  Hand  is  much  used  in  composition  for  that 
which  is  manageable  by  the  hand  •  as,  a  hand- 
taw ;  or  borne  in  the  hand  :  as,  a  hamdharrom. 
RA'N  DB  ARROW, «.  A  frame  on  which  any  thing 
is  carried  by  the  hands  of  two  men,  without 
wheeling  on  the  ground.  Tnuer. 
HAN  D- BASKET,  $.  A  portable  basket. 
HAN  D-BELL.  s.   A  bell  rung  by  the  hand. 
HAND-BREADTH,  ft,    A  space  equal  to  the 


breadth  of  the  hand  ;  a 
HANDCUFF,*  t.   [hand  and  cajT.]   An  iron  in- 


:  to  confine  the  hand. 
To  HAND-CUFF,*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

confine  the  hand  by  an  iron  instrument. 
HANDED,  m.  [from  hand.] 
I  Having  the  use  of  the  hand  left  or  right. 
With  hands  joined.  Milton. 
BANDER,  t.  [from  hand.]  Transmitter  ;  con- 
veyer in  succession.  Dryden. 
HAND  PAST,  #.  [Aoiwi  and/a*i.]  Hold;  custody: 
obsolete.  Shaketpeare. 
HANDFUL,*.  [Aandand/.M.] 
I  As  much  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or  contain. 

Additon. 

9  A  palm ;  a  hand's  breadth.  baton. 
9  A  small  number  or  quantity.  Clarendon. 

HAN  D-GALLOP,  s.  A  slow  easy  gallop.  In  which 
the  hand  presses  the  bridle  to  hinder  increase 
of  speed.  Dry  den. 

HAND-GUN,  *.   A  gun  wielded  bv  the  hand. 

HANDICRAFT,  «.  [hand  andcro/i.]  Manual  oc- 
cupation. Swyft. 

HANDICRAFTSMAN,  i.  [handicraft  and  man.] 
A  manufacturer;  one  employed  in  manual 
occupation.  Sunft. 

HANDILY,  ad.  [from  Aaady.]  With  skill}  with 
dexterity. 

H AN Dl N ESS,  ft,  [from  handy.]  Readiness; 
dexterity. 

HANDIWORK,  i.  [handy  and  *or«.]  Work  of 
the  hand  ;  product  of  labour ;  manufacture. 

VEttrange. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  f.  [hand  and  kerchief.]  A 
piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the  face,  or 
cover  the  neck.  Arbuthnot. 
To  HANDLE,  r.  a.  [handelen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  touch ,  to  feel  with  the  hand.  Locke. 

9  To  manage  t  to  wield,  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  make  familiar  to  the  hand  by  frequent 
touching.  Temple. 

4  To  treat  In  discourse.  Atterbury. 

b  To  deal  with  ;  to  practise.  Jeremiah. 

6  To  treat  well  or  ill. 

7  To  practise  upon  ;  to  do  with. 
HA'NDLE,  s.  [handle,  Sax.] 

1  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  in 
the  hand.  "ay lor. 

•  That  of  which  use  is  made.  South. 
HA'NDLESS,  o.   Without  a  hand.  Shakitp. 
HANDMAID.       U.    A  maid  that  waits  at 
HA'N  DMAIDEN,*  }  hand. 
HVNUM ILL,  i.   A  mill  moved  by  the  hand. 
HANDS  off.   A  vulgar  phrase  for  keep  off;  for- 
bear. L  Ettrange. 
HA'N  DSA1LS,  t.  Sails  managed  by  the  hand. 
HA'N  DSAW,  t.   A  saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 

Mortimer. 

HA'NDSEL,  t.  [hantel,  Dutch.]  The  first  act  of 
Ming  any  thing ;  the  first  act  of  rale. 


Clarendon. 


Vai  ■■■  ■  am 

»ypcnirr, 

Addison . 


HAP 

To  HA'NDSEL,  *  a.  To  use  or  do 

the  first  time. 
HANDSOME,  a.  [handsaem,  Dutch.] 

l  Ready :  gainly  i  convenient. 

9  Beautiful  with  dignity} 

3  Elegant ;  graceful. 

4  Ample »  liberal :  as,  a  handsome  fortune. 
b  Generous  :  noble :  as.  a  handsome  action. 

To  HA'NDSOME,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 

render  elegant  or  neat. 
HA'N  DSOM ELY,  ad.  [from 

1  Conveniently;  dexterously. 

2  Beautifully  gracefully. 

3  Elegantly ;  neatly. 

4  Liberally;  generous! 
HANDSOMENESS, «. 

grace;  elegance. 
HANDSPIKE.*  s.  [hand  and  sjrixc.] 

wooden  lever  to  move  heavy  bodies. 
HA'N  DV ICE,  «.  [■ 
•mall  work  in 


tVitdom. 
Additon. 
]  Beauty; 

Boyle. 
A  kind  of 
Ath. 
]  A  vice  to  hold 
Moson. 


Bundling   IIUl  UCIU 

t  To  place  without  any 
3  To  choke  and  kill  by 


Dryden. 
ties  fas- 


HA'NDWRITING,  s.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand.  Cockbnm. 
HANDY,  a.  [from  sand.] 

I  Executed  or  performed  by  the  I 

9  Ready  ,  dexterous  ;  skilful. 

3  Convenient. 
HA'NDYDANDY.  I.   A  play  In  which  children 

change  hands  and  placet.  Shaketpeare. 
To  HANG,  r.  a.  preter  and  part.  pass,  hanged,  or 
hung,  anciently  hong,  [hangan,  Sax.] 
I  To  suspend ;  to  fasten  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
he  sustained  not  below,  but  above.  South. 

•olid  support.      Sand  at. 

by  i lie  neck. 
SAaJrrtnearr. 

4  To  display  ;  to  show  aloft.  Additon. 

5  To  let  fall  below  the  proper  situation.  Dryden. 

6  To  fix  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some  directions 
to  be  moveable.  Maccabees. 

7  To  adorn  by  hanging  upon, 
ft  To  furnish  with  ornaments 

tened  to  the  wall. 
To  HANG,  c.  n. 
I  To  be  suspended  i  to  be  supported  above,  not 
below.  Spenser. 
9  To  depend  -,  to  fall  loosely  on  the  lower  part ; 
to  dangle.  Dryden. 

5  To  bend  forward.  Addison. 
4  To  float ;  to  play.  Prior. 

6  To  be  supported  by  something  raised  above  the 

f round.  Addison. 
b  rest  upon  by  embracing.  Peacham. 

7  To  hover ;  to  impend.  Atterbnry. 

8  To  be  loosely  joined.  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  drag ;  to  be  incommodiously  joined. 

10  To  be  compact  or  united. 

1 1  To  adhere. 
19  To  rest. 

IS  To  be  in  suspense  j  to  be  in  a  state  of 

talnty.  Deuteronomy. 

14  To  be  delayed  ;  to  linger.  AfsJion. 

15  To  be  dependant  on.  Shaktspeare. 

16  To  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention. 

17  To  have  a  steep  declivity.  Mortimer. 

18  To  be  executed  by  the  halter.  Pope. 

19  To  decline ;  to  tend  down.  Pope. 
HANGER,  s.  [from  hang.]  That  by  which  any 

thing  hangs  •  as,  the  poi-hangers. 
HA'NGER,  «.  [from  hang.]  A  short  broad  sword. 
HANGER-ON,*,  [from  *«•*.]  A  dependant.  Br. 
HANGING,  t.  [from  Jsaag .]    Drapery  he 

walls  <  * 


fastened  against  the 


.  of  rooms. 


hung  or 
Dryden. 


HANGING, "pari.  a.  [from  hang.] 
1  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter.  Shaketp. 
9  Requiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter. 
HANGMAN,  s.  [hang  and  man.]   The  publick 
executioner.  Sidney. 
HANK.  i.  [hunk,  Islandick.]  A  skein  of  thread. 
7b  HANKER,  t.  n.  [hankeren,  Dutch.]  To  long 
importunately.  Addison. 
HANKERING,*  «.  [from  Aanxer.]   A  longing 
desire;  a  continual  wishing.  Shenttone. 
HA  N'T,  for  has  not,  or  hate  not.  Additon. 
HAP.  t.  [anhap,  in  Welsh,  It  mbfortune.l 
1  Chance ;  fortune.  Hooker. 
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HAR 


HAR 


t  Thai  which  happens  by  chance.  Sid»ey. 
S  Accident  ;  casual  event.  Patrfax. 
H AP-RA'ZARD, «.  Cliance  ;  accident ;  fortuitous 
event.  _  Locke. 

To  HAP,  *.  «•  [from  the  noon.]    To  come  by 
accident ;  to  fail  out;  to  happen.  Bacon. 
HA'PLESS,  a.  [from  hap.]    Unhappy;  unfor. 

tunate;  luckless.  Smitk. 
HA'PLY.  ad.  [from  *o».] 
I  Perhaps  ;  peradventure  t  it 
i  By  chance ;  by  accideiU-  M 
Jo  H  A'PPEN,  v.  m.  [from  hap.] 
I  To  fall  out ;  to  chance ;  to  come  to  pan. 
9  To  light:  to  fait  by  chance.  On 
HA'PPfl.Y;  ad.  [from  happy.] 
I  Fortunately  •,  luckily ;  successfully.  Dryden. 
8  Addrcssfully  ,  gracefully  i  without  laboor. 

Pope. 

S  In  a  state  of  felicity  :  as,  he  lives  happily. 
HAPPINESS,  s.  [from  Aeppj.] 
I  Felicity ;  state  in  which  the  desires  are  satis- 
fied. 

8  Good  luck  ;  good  fortune. 
1  Fortuitous  elegance. 


HA  PPY,  a.  [from  Aap.] 
I  Being  in  a  state  of  felicity. 


Sidney. 

9  Lucky  ;  successful ,  fortunate.  Boyle. 

3  Addretsful ;  ready.  Stri/«. 
HA'QUETON,  s.  A  piece  of  armour.  Spenser. 
HAKA'NGUE,  i.  [harangue,  Ft.]    A  speech  j  a 

popular  oration.  Svift. 
To  HABA'NGUE,r.  a.  {kmmguer,  Fr.]  To  make 
■  speech. 

HARA'NGUER,  s.  [from  harangue.]  An  orator  .; 
a  publick  speaker. 

Ta  HA'RASS,  r.  a.  [harasser,  Fr.]   To  weary  ;  to 
fatigue.  Addison. 

HA'RASS,  s.   [from  the  verb.]    Waste;  dis- 
turbance. Milton. 

HA'RBINGEB,  s.  [herberger,  Dutch.]    A  fore- 
runner; a  precursor. 

HA'RBOUR,  |,  [herberge,  Fr.] 
1  A  lodging  ;  a  place  of  entert 

8  A  port  or  haven  for  shipping. 
S  An  asylum  ;  a  shelter. 
To  HA'RBOUR,  v.m.  [from  the  noun.]  To  re- 
ceive entertainment;  to  sojourn.  Dryden. 

To  HA'RBOUR,  e.  a. 
■  To  entertain ;  to  permit  to  reside.  Rowe. 

4  To  shelter;  to  secure.  Sidney. 
HA'RBOURAGE,  «.  [herbtrgage,  Fr  1  Shelter; 

entertainment.  Shakespeare. 
HA'RBOURER,  t.  [from  harbour  }    One  that 

entertains  another. 
HA'RBOUR  LESS,  a.  [from  harbour.]  Wanting 

harbour j  being  without  lodging. 
HARD,  a.  [AeorJ,  Sax.  hard,  Dutch.] 
I  Finn ;  resisting  penetration  or  separation ; 

not  soft.  Shakespeare. 
9.  Difficult;  not  easy  to  the  intellect.  Arbuth. 

5  Difficult  of  accomplishment.  Dryden. 
4  Painful;  distressful;  laborious.  Clarendon. 
I  Cruel ;  oppressive;  rigorous.  A  iter  bury. 

0  Sour ;  rough ;  severe.  Shakespeare. 
7  Unfavourable;  untouched.  Dryden. 

•  Insensible  ;  unkind.  Dryden. 

9  Unhappy  ;  vexatious.  Temple. 

10  Vehement  j  keen  ;  severe  :  as,  a  hard  winter. 

11  Unreasonable;  unjust.  _Sw\ft 
For 

ISPm 
14  Austere, 

lb  Harsh  ;  stiff:  corrstrained. 

16  Not  plentiful  j  not  prosperous. 

17  Avaricious  ;  faultily  sparing. 
HARD,  ad.  [hardo,  very  old  German.] 

1  Close  ;  near.  Judges. 

•  Diligently  ;  labo  riously ;  incessantly.  Dryden. 

3  Uneasily;  vexatiously.  Shake*)* are. 

4  Vehemently  ;  distressfully.  V  Estrange, 
i  Fast  ;  nimbly.  VEstrunge. 

6  With  difficulty.  Bacon. 


;  not  easily  granted. 

ul;  forcible. 

t ;  rough,  as  liquids. 


Costive. 


To  HA'RDEN,  v. «.  [from  hard.] 


to  hard- 
Scott. 
.]  Ela- 
Ssexft. 

South. 
Sw\ft. 
.  care. 
Hooker. 
S»\ft. 
Locke. 
Dryde 


I  To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate.  Woodward. 
9  To  confirm  in  effrontery;  to  make  impudent. 

3  To  confirm  in  wickedness  ;  to  make  obdurate. 

Addison. 

4  To  make  insensible  ;  to  stupify.  Svift. 
i  To  make  firm ;  to  endue  with  constancy.  Dry. 

HARDENER,  *.  [from  aardesi.]  One  that  makes 

any  thing  hard. 
HARDFA'VOURED,  a.  [Jkard and/atoar.]  Coarse 

of  feature.  Dryden. 
HAKDHA'NDED,  a.  [hard  and  hand.l  Coarse; 

merhanick.  Shakespeare. 
HA'RDHEAD,  I.  [herd  and  head.]    Clash  of 

heads.  Dryden. 
HARDHE'ARTED,  a.  [hard  And  heart.]  Cruel; 

inexorable;  mercilets;  pitiless.  Arbuthnat. 
HaRDHE'ARTEDNESS,  s.  [from  hardhearted.] 

Cruelty ;  want  of  tenderness. 
HA'RDl  HEAD,  Is.  [from  hardy.]    Stoutness  » 
HA'RDIHOOD,  J    bravery :  obsolete.  MlUon. 
HA'RDILY,*  ad.  [from  hardy.]  Boldly ;  stoutly. 

Scott, 

HA'RDl  MENT.  s.   [from  hardy.] 

stoutness  ;  bravery  :  not  in  use. 
HA'RDINESS.  «.  [from  hardy.] 
1  Hardship;  fatigue. 
9  Stoutness ;  courage  j 
3  Effrontery  ;  confide 
HA'RDISH,*  a.  [from  hard,] 
ness. 

HARDEA'BOURED,  a. 

borate;  studied. 
HA'RDLY,  ad.  [from  hard.] 

I  With  difficulty;  not  easily. 

9  Scarcely ;  scant ;  not  lightly. 

3  Grudgingly,  as  an  injury. 

4  Severely ,  unfavourably. 

5  Rigorously ;  oppressively. 
0  Unwclcomely  ,  harshly. 
7  Not  softly :  not  tenderly. 

HA'RD MOUTHED,  a.  [hard  and  mouth.]  Dla- 
obedient  to  the  rein ;  not  sensible  of  the  bit. 

HA'RD  NESS,  s.  [from  hard.] 
t  Durity  ;  power  of  resistance  in  bodies. 
9  Difficulty  to  be  understood.  Shakespeare. 

3  Difficult  to  be  accomplished.  Sidney. 

4  Scarcity  ,  penury.  Swift, 
b  Obduracy  ;  profligateness.  South. 

0  Coarseness;  harshness  of  look.  Ray. 

7  Keenness ;  vehemence  of  weather  or  seasons. 

Afortis 

8  Cruelty  of  temper ;  savageneas. 

9  Stiffness;  harshness. 

10  Faulty  parsimony  ;  stinginess. 
HA'RDOCK,  i.  I  suppose  tlie  same  with  i 

Sh 

HARDS.  ».   The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of 
HA'RDSHIP. «.  [from  hard.] 

1  Injury;  oppression.  Swift. 
8  Inconvenience ;  fatigue.  Sprat l. 

HA'RDWARB,  s.  [hard  and  ware.]  Manufac- 
tures of  metal. 

HA'RDWAREMAN,  ».    A  maker  ar  seller  of 
metalline  manufactures.  Swsjt. 

HA'RDY,  a.  [hardi,  Fr.] 
I  Bold;  brave:  stout;  daring.  Bacon. 

8  Strong  ;  hard  i  firm.  South. 
HARE  and  HERE,  differing  In  pronunciation 

only,  signify  both  an  army  and  a  lord. 
HARE,  «.  [hara.  Sax.]  ,  tM 

l  A  small  quadruped,  remarkable  for  timidity, 
vigilance,  and  fecundity.  More. 

9  A  constellation.  CroecA. 
To  HARE.  e.  a.  [harier,  Fr.]     To  fright;  to 

hurry  with  terrour.  Locke. 
HA'REBELL,  i.  [hare  and  bell.]   A  blue  flower 

campanifonn.  Shakespeare. 
HA'REBRAINED,  a.  [from  lore,  the  vert 

brain.  ]    Unsettled  ;  wild. 
HA'REVOOT,  t.  [hare  and/oet.] 

II  A  bird. 
9  An  herb 

HA'RELIP.s.  A  Assure  in 
want  of  substance. 

i.  A  plant. 


rb ,  and 

Bacon. 


Ainsworlh. 
lip  with 

fee 
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HAR 


HAS 


HA'KiRR,  s.  [from  hart.]  A  dog  for  hunting 
ham.  ^tnneoriA. 

To  HARK,  ».  «.  [contracted  from  Aem-lre*.]  To 
listen.  Hudtbrat. 

HARK.  [It  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  kark.} 
List  I  hear  *  listen! 

HARL,  t. 
1  The  filaments  of  flax. 

t  Any  fi  lamentous  substance.  Mortimer. 

HA'RLEQUIN.  «.  [Menage  derives  it  from  a 
famous  comedian  that  frequented  tt.  HarUy't 
house,  whom  hU  friend  called  Harleautno, 
little  Barley.]  A  buffoon  who  plays  tricks  to 
divert  the  populace ;  a  Jackpudding.  Prior. 

H.VRLOT,  i.  [AerJodes,  Welsh,  a  girl.]  A  whore  , 


a  strumpet. 
H A'RLOTRY,  s.  {from  harlot.] 
I  The  trade  of  a  harlot:  fornication.  Dryden. 
1  A  name  of  contempt  for  a 
HARM,  s.  [aeorm.  Sax]. 


l  Injury  ;  crime  ;  wickedness. 

«  Mischief  ■,  detriment;  hurt. 
To  HARM.  ».  a.  To  hart ;  to  Injure.  I 
HVIIMFIL.S.  [ssmsndM]  Hurtful 


Svift. 
Waller. 

;  mis* 
MM. 

LY,  ad.  [from  luwi^ai.]  Hurt  fully  | 

Atekam. 

HA'RM  FULNESS,  s.  (from  kanafml.]  Hurt- 
fulness:  rnitchicvonsness. 

HA'  RM  LESS,  a.  (from  harm.] 
I  Innocent)  innoxious;  not  hurtful.  S\ak. 
9  Unhurt  ;  undamaged.  Raleigh. 

HARMLESSLY, ad.  Innocently;  without  hurt; 
without  crime.  Walton. 

HA'RMLESSNESS,  i.  Innocence;  freedom  from 
tendency  to  injury  or  hurt.  Dowse. 

HARMON  I CAL,  la.  [iptcw,  aarwumione,  Fr.] 

HARMON  I CK.  I  Adapted  to  each  other; 
musical :  concordant.  Pope. 

HARMON ICKS.e  s.  [from  Acnnoaic*.]  That 
part  of  music  which  treats  of  the  differences 
and  proportions  of  sounds.  Ptt  fjf. 

HARMONIOUS,  o.  faamsonirsr,  Fr.  from  Aar- 
wumy.] 

I  Adapted  to  each  other  ;  having  the  parts  pro- 
portioned to  each  other.  Cowley. 
Q  Musical;  syrnphonious.  Dryden. 
HARMONIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  Aomomoas.j 
l  With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts 
to  ea<  h 


other 

9  Musical;  with  concord  of  sounds. 
HARMONI0USNES9,  s.  [froi 

Proportion  ;  musicalnest. 
To  HA'RMONIZE,  v.  a.  [from  kcrno**.] 

adiu  •  in  nt  proportions. 
HA'RMONY.s.  [*»*>««.] 
I  The  just  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another 


•3 

To 


rtion  of  sound.  H'atU. 
;  correspondent  sentiment.  Milton. 
HA'RNESS,  s.    [aeraots,  Fr.] 
I  Armour  ;  defensive  furniture  of  war.  Shakes, 
i  The  traces  of  draught  horses,  particularly  of 
carriages  of  pleasure.  Dry  den. 

7b  HA'RNESS,  ».  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  draw  in  armour. 

2  To  fix  horses  in  their 
iARP.s.    [bar*.  Sax.] 

I  A  lyre)  an  instrument  strung  with  wire,  and 

struck  with  the  linger, 
f  A  constellation. 
T#  HARP,  •.  *.  {harper,  Fr.] 
l  To  play  on  the  harp.  1 
I  To  touch  any  passion.  Shakespeare. 
H  A'RPER,     [from  harp.]  A  player  on  the  harp. 

TkllreL 

HA'KPING  Iron,  «.  [karpago,  Lat.]  A  baboon. 

H ARPON  E'ER,  i  [karponemr,  Fr.]  He  that  throws 

the  harpoon. 
HARPOON,  s.  [kernon,  Fr.]  A  bearded  dart  with 

a  line  fastened  to  the  handle,  with  which  whales 

arc  struck  and  caught. 
HA'RPSICHORD,  i.    A  musical  Instrument, 
with  wire,  and  played  by  striking  keys. 
%     [fcorpi*.  Lat.] 


faces  of  women  and  foul  long  claws;  very  filthy 
creatures.  Ral 
•  A  ravenous  wretch.  Sk 


l  The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the 

filthy 
leigk. 

HA'BQUEBUSS,*.  See  ARQUEBUsET  A^and- 

HA'RQUEBUSSIER,  s.  [from  aareaeamatO  One 
armed  with  s  harquebusa.  KnoUei. 
HARRIDAN,  i.^onupted  from  Aaridei 


t. 


'RROW,  t.  [rAarroae,  Fr.]  A  frame  of 
hers  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with 


To  HA' RROW,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  break  with  the  harrow.  SkaKetprart. 
s  To  tear  up ;  to  rip  up.  Rove. 

3  To  pillage  .  to  strip ,  to  lay  waste.  Bacon. 

4  [From  kergtan.  Sax.]  To  invade;  to  harass 
*  with  incursions  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

»  To  disturb  .  to  put  into  commotion.  Skaket. 
HA' RROW,  infer.    An  ex< 
distress :  now  out  of  use. 
HA'RROWER,*.  [rrom 

1  He  who  harrows. 

«  A  kind  of  hawk. 
To  HA'RRY,  ».  a.  [Jsnrer.  Fr.] 

I  To  tease    to  hare :  to  ruffle. 

«  In  Scotland  it  signifies  to  rob, 

press  :  as,  he  homed  a  nest. 
HARSH,  a.  [AervtscAr,  Ger.  Skteaer.] 

t  Austere  ;  roughly  sour.  Denham. 

8  Rough  to  the  ear.  Dryden. 

9  Crabbed  ;  morose';  peevish.  Taylor. 

4  Rugged,  or  stiff  tu  the  touch.  Boyle* 

5  Unpleasine;  rigorous.  Dryden. 
HA'RSHLY,  ad.  [from  aersA.1 

I  Sourly ;  austerely  to  the  palate. 
«  With  violence,  in  opposition  to  gentleness 

3  Severely  |  morosely ;  crabbedly. 

4  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear. 
H A' RsH N ESS,  s.  [from  AersA.] 

I  Sourness;  austere  taste, 
k  Roughness  to  the  ear. 

3  Ruggedness  to  the  touch. 

4  Crabbedncss ;  peevishness. 
HART,  s.  [Aeort,  Sax.]  A  he  deer; 

the  roe. 
H  A'  RT-  ROYAL,  s.   A  plant. 
HA'RTSHORN,  i.  Spirit  drawn  from  horn. 
HA  RTSHORN,  s.   An  herb.  Aintwrth. 
HA'RTSTONGUE,  s.   A  plant.  Af or  timer. 
HA'RTWORT,  i.    A  plant.  MUUr. 
HA'RVEST,  s.  [karfest.  Sax.] 
1  The  season  of  ripening  and  gathering ^he  com. 

«  The  corn  ripened,  gathered  and  inned.  Shak. 

3  The  product  of  labour.  Dryden. 
HA'RVEST,*  a.  [from  the  noun ;  chiefly  used  in 

composition.]  Belonging  to  the  harvest.  Atk. 
HA'RVEST- HOME,  s. 
1  The  song  which  reapers  sing  st 
for  having  inned  the  harvest. 

4  The  time  of  gathering  harvest. 


bacon. 
Shakespeare 
the  male  of 
A/ay. 


t  made 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


3  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure.  Skak. 
IVRVEST  LORO,  s.  ' 
harvest 


The  head 


at  the 
7  io*er. 

ks 


HA'RVESTER,s.  [from 

at  the  harvest. 
HVRVESTMAN,  *.   A  labourer  in  .. 
To  HASH,  *.*.  [AecAer,  Fr.]  To  mince;  to  chop 

into  small  pieces,  and  mingle.  Gorca. 
H  ASK,  s.  This  seems  to  signify  a  case  or  habita- 
tion made  of  rushes  or  flags.  Spenser. 
HA'SLET,    1 1.  [taste.  Islaodick,  a  bundle  ;  has- 
HA'RSLET, J     tier,  Fr.]  The  heart,  liver,  and 

lights  of  a  hog.  with  the  windpipe  and  part  of 

the  throat  to  It. 
HASP,  s.  [kmpt,  Saxon.]    A  clasp  folded  over  a 

staple,  and  fastened  on  with  a  padlock.  Mori. 
To  HASP,*.*,  [from  the  noon.]  To  shut  with  a 

liasp. 

HA'SSOCK,  i.    [kateck,  Ger.]    A  thick  mat  on 
which  men  kneel  at  church. 
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HAT 


HAV 


HASTE,  i.  Iknu,  Fr 
1  Hurry ;  speed  ;  nil 


] 


$  precipitation. 


SfllSSfe..}-- 

1  To  make  haste;  t 


J  Pinion } 

r.Fr.l 

to  be  in  a  hurry.  Jeremiak. 
9  To  move  with  swiftness.  Denham. 
To  HASTE,    \v.a.  To  push  forward}  to  urge 
To  HA'STEN,  j     on  ;  to  precipiute ;  to  drive  a 
•wifter  pace.  Dry  den. 

HA'STEN  kR,  a,  [from  aoifea.]  One  that  hasten* 

or  hurries. 
HA'STILY,  ad.  [from  Aasty.l 
I  In  a  hurry  i  speedily;  nimbly;  quickly 


9  Rashly;  precipitately.  Sv\fl. 

3  Passionately  ;  with  vehemence. 
HA'STlNESS.s.  [fromaasty.] 

l  Haste;  speed. 

9  Hurry  ;  precipitation.  Sidney. 
S  Rash  eagerness.  Dryden. 

4  Angry  testinesi ;  passionate  vehemence. 
HA'STINGS,  s.  [from  hasty.}    Peas  that  come 

early.  Mortimer. 
HA'STY,  a.  [kastt/,  Fr.] 

1  Quick ;  speedy.  Shakespeare. 
9  Passionate;  vehement.  Provcrbi. 

3  Rash  :  precipitate.  Ecclet. 

4  Early  ripe.  itaiah. 
HA'STY- PUD  DING,  s.  A  pudding  made  of  milk 

and  flour,  boiled  quick  together. 
HAT,  s.  [luet,  Sax.]  A  cover  for  the  head.  Dry. 
HATBAND,  t.  [A«l  and  band.]  A  string  tied 
round  the  hat.  .  Bacon. 
HATCASE,  is.  [aal  and  ease  or  box.]  A  slight 
HATBOX.*  )  box  for  a  hat.  Additon. 
Jo  HATCH,  v.  a.  [aecAem,  Ger.] 

I  To  produce  young  from  eggs.  Milton. 

9  To  quicken  the  egg  by  incubation.  Adduon. 

9  To  produce  by  precedent  action.  Hooker. 

4  To  form  by  meditation  ,  to  contrive. 

»  [From  hacker,  Fr.  to  cat.]  To  shade  by  lines 
in  drawing  or  graving.  Dry  dm. 

To  HATCH,  ».  n. 

l  To  be  in  a  state  of  growing  quick.  Boyle. 

9  To  be  in  a  of  slate  advance  towards  effect. 
HATCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg. 

9  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

3  Disclosure ;  discovery.  Shaketpeore. 

4  [Heeca,  Sax  ]  A  half  door.  Shaketpeore. 
»  (In  the  plural.)  The  doors  or  openings  by  which 

they  descend  from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship 
to  another.  Dryden. 
0  To  be  under  hatchet.  To  be  in  a  state  of  igno- 
miny, poverty,  or  depression.  Locke. 

To  HATCHEL,  v.  a.  [hatcheien,  Ger.]  To  beat 
flax  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrous  from  the  brit- 
tle part.  rVoodtcard. 

H.VTCH EL,  t.  [hachtl,  Ger.]  .The  instrument 
with  which  flax  is  beaten. 

HATC HELLER,  i.  [from  AalcAcL]  A  beater  of 
flax. 

HATHET,  s.  [hacheite,  Fr.]  A  small  flax.  Crer A. 
HATCHET-FACE,  t.  An  ugly  face.  Dryden. 
HATCHMENT,  i.  [corrupted  from  atchtrvtmeut.] 
Armorial  escutcheon  plat  cd  over  a  door  at  a 


Met 


TAY,  t.   [hatchet  and  way.]  The  way 
over  or  through  the  hatches. 
To  HATE,  f.  a.  [aetim,  Sax.]  To  detest ;  to  ab- 
hor ,  to  abominate.  Shaketpeore. 
HATE,  *.  [Aote,  Sax.]  Malignity ;  detestation. 


HATEFUL,  a.  [Aeteand/WI.l 
i  That  causes  abhorrence ;  odious.  ProcAam. 
9  Abhorrent;  detesting;  malignant;  malevo- 
lent. 

HATEFULLY,  ad.  [from  halefnl.] 
1  Odiously ;  abominably. 
9  Malignantly  ;  maliciously. 
HATE  FULNESS,  s.  [from  hatejkl.]  Odioi 
HATER,  s.  [from  ante.]  One  that  hates. 
HATRED,  s.  [from  ante.]  Hate;  ill-will;  ma- 
lignityi  abhorrence.  South, 
304 


■ry;  toUre 
Dryden. 
nati . 


Shaketpeore. 
Spenter. 

]    Proudly ; 
Dryden. 

».  [from  haughty.]  Pride;  ar- 
Dryden. 


itch  ;  hanche,  Fr. 


To  HATTER,  t.n.  To  harass ;  to  weary ;  to  tire 

out. 

HATTER,  s.  [from  hat.}  A  maker  of  ! 
HATTOCK,  S.  [at  fx  A,  Erse.]  A 

HAU«ERK,s.  [aaaoerf.oldFr.]  Acoat* 

a  breastplate. 
HAUGHT,  a.  [haut,  Fr.] 
l  Haughty;  insolent;  proud. 
9  High  ;  proudly  magnanimous. 
HA'UGHTILY,  ad.  [fr 

arrogantly. 
HA'UGHTIN 

rocance. 
HA'UGHTY,  o.  [hautame,  Fr.] 
1  Proud ;  lofty ;  insolent ;  arrogant;  contempt u 
ous. 

9  Proudly  great. 
.  Bold  :  adventurous. 

To  HAUL,  v.  a.  [Aaler,  F|\  to  draw.]  To  pull ;  to 
draw ;  to  drag  by  violence.  Pope . 

HAUL  *.   [from  the  verb.]   Pull;  violence  in 

dragging.  Tho 
HA  I'M,  ».  [Aeaiss,  Sax.]  Straw.  71 
HAUNCH,  «.  [  Unfc/f,  Du 
1  The  thigh  ;  the  hip. 
9  The  rear ,  the  hind  part.  Shakerpeare. 
To  HAUNT,  v.  a.  [banter,  Fr.] 
1  To  frequent;  to  be  much  about  any  place  or 
person.  Stdney. 
9  It  is  used  frequently  in  an  itl  sense  of  one  that 
comes  unwelcome.  Swift. 
3  It  is  eminently  used  of 
To  HAUNT,  t>.n.   To  be  i 

frequently. 
HAUNT,*,  [from  the  verb.] 
l  Place  in  which  one  is  frequently 
9  Habit  J  being  in  a  certain  i  ' 
HA'UNTER,  i.  [fromaousu.]  hreuuenter :  one 
"often  found  in  any  place.  Wotton. 
HA'LTBOY,  *.   [Ami  und  teii,  Fr  ]  A  wind  in- 
strument. Skaketpeare. 
HA'LTBOY  Strawberry.   See  STRAWBERRY. 
HAUT  GOVT,*  s.  [Fr.]  A  high  relish.  Scott. 
To  HAVE,  e.  a.  fret,  and  part.  pass.  had.  [kabban. 
Sax.  Attorn,  Dutch.] 
1  Not  to  be  without,: 
9  To  carry ;  to  wear. 

3  To  make  use  of.  Judge*. 

4  To  possess :  he  hat  it,  if  he  can  keep  it. 
i  To  bear ;  to  carry i  to  be  attended  with 

united  to,  as  an  accident  or  concomitant. 

6  To  oltain  ;  to  enjoy. 

7  To  take »  to  receive  s  this  quality  he  fens  from 
his  father. 

fl  To  be  in  any  state. 

9  To  put ;  to  take. 

10  To  procure ;  to  And.  Lock*. 

11  Not  to  neglect;  not  to  omit:  let  him  aavc  at- 
tention. Skaketpeare. 

!?  To  bold ;  to  regard  i  he  hat  his  friend  in  esteem. 

Ptalmt. 

13  To  maintain  ,  to  hold  opinion  i  they  would 
have  the  sun  stand  still.  Bacon. 

14  To  contain.  Shmketpeart. 

1 5  To  require  ;  to  claim.  Dryden. 

16  To  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another.  Skaket. 

17  To  be  engaged,  as  in  a  task. 

18  To  buy.  t 
lp  It  is  most  used  in  English,  as  in  other 

pean  languages,  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to 
the  tenses :  late  the  pteterperfect,  and  had  the 
preterpluperfect. 
eo  Have  at,  or  with,  an  expression  denoting  reso- 
lution to  make  some  attempt.  Dryden. 

H.VVEN,  S.  [ha,  en,  Dutch.] 

l  A  port ;  a  harbour ;  a  safe  station  for  ships. 

Denham. 

9  A  shelter ;  an  asylum.  Shakxtpeare. 
HA'VBNER,  t.  [ftom  Aesen.]  An  overseer  of  a 
port.  C«rew. 
HA'VER,  t.  [from  hat*.]   Possessor ;  holder. 

Skaketpeare. 

HA'VER  is  a  common  word  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties for  oats. 
HA'VINO.i.  [from  law.] 


♦ 
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HE 


l  Possession  ,  estate  ;  fortune, 
s  Tbe  act  or  state  of  possessing 
5  Behaviour}  regularity 
H A' VI OUR,  I.    [for  hehamonr.) 
nere  :  nut  used.  , 


Shaketpnrt. 

Sidney. 
Shakespeare. 
Conduct ;  man- 
Spenttr. 


HA'VOCK,  *.  [ha/og,  Welsh]  Waste;  wide  and 
general  devastation.  4Adxson. 

H  V'VOCK,  tiller.  A  word  of  encouragement  to 
slaughter.  Shakespeare. 

To  HA'VOCK,  p. «.  [from  the  noon.]  To  waste ; 
to  destroy. 

HAW...  (hog,  Sax.l 
1  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  h 

8  An  excrescence  in  the  eye. 
3  [From  hag*.  Sax.]   A  amaJI  piece  of  ground 

joining  to  a  house.  Carew. 
H.VWTHORN,  i.  [*<rg  thorn.  Sax.]  A  species  of, 
medlar ;  the  thorn  that  bears  haws.  Miller. 
To  HAW,  v.  a.  To  speak  slowly  with  frequent 
intermission  and  hesitation.  L'Ettrange. 
HAWK,  *.  [hetbeg,  Welsh.] 
I  A  bird  of  prey,  used  much  anciently  in  sport 
to  catch  other  birds.  Penchant. 
%  [From  ftuco,  Welsh.]  An  effort  to  force  phlegm 

up  the  throat. 
To  HAWK,*,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls.  Prior. 

9  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing.         Dry  dm. 

3  [From  L«h,  Welsh.]  To  force  up  phlegm  with 
a  noise.  triteman. 

4  To  sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 
HA'WKEl),  a.    [from  hawk.)    Formed  like  a 

hawk's  bill.  Brow*. 
HA'WKEK,  i.  [hock,  Ger.]  One  who  sails  his 

wares  by  proclaiming  them  in  the  street.  Pnpe. 
HA'WKING,*  s.  [from  hawk.)  The  diversion  of 

catching  game  with  a  hawk  i  the  effort  of  bring. 

ing  up  phlegm  from  the  throat ;  the  practice 

of  jffenng  goods  to  sale  from  place  to  place. 

Ath. 

HA'WKWEED,  f.   A  plant.  Milter. 

HA'WSES,  s.  (Of  a  ship.)  The  round  hole*  under 
the  ship's  head  or  beak,  through  which  the 
cables  pass.  //arris. 

HAY,  t.  tWeg»,  \igt  «•*•]  0«m  to**  to  fodder 
cattle  in  winter.  CaiaJm. 

To  dance  the  HAY.   To  dance  in  a  ring.  Shakes. 

HAy,i.  [hau,  Fr.)  ^  A  net  which  enctoses^the 

HA'YCOCK,*  s.   A  small  heap  of  fresh  h*y^. 

H  .VV  MAKER,  »  than  and  make.]  One  employed 
in  drying  grass  for  hay.  Pop*. 
HA'YLOFT,*  s.  A  repository  for  hay.  Perry. 
HA'YRICK,*  1«.  A  mow  of  hay  laid  up  for  the 
HA'YSTACK,*  I  winter.  Ath. 
UA'ZARD,  s.  [hazard,  Fr.) 

I  Chance  ;  accident ;  fortuitous  hap.  Lock*. 

t  Danger  ;  chance  of  danger.  Rogers. 

5  A  game  at  dice.  Sin/t. 
TeHA'ZARD,  *.  [aawmler,  Fr.]  To  expose  to 

chance.  Hayvard. 
To  HAZARD,  r. *. 
I  To  try  the  chance.  .  SaaJrespeore. 

9  To  adventure.  Waller. 
HA'ZARDABLE,  o.    [from  Aexord.]  Venture. 

some  ,  liable  to  chance.  /frown. 
HA'ZARDER,  s.  [from  hazard.)  He  who  hazards. 
HA'ZARD0U8,  a.  [hazardeux,  Fr.  from  hazard.) 

Dangerous  s  exposed  to  chance. 
HAZARDOUSLY,  ad.  [from  hazardoiu.]  With 

danger  or  chance. 
HA'ZARDRY,  §.  [from  hazard.)  Temerity;  pre- 

ripilation.  Spenser. 

Haze,  s.  Fog;  mist. 

7b  HAZE,  r.  n.  To  be  foggy  or  misty. 
To  H  AZE,  x  a.   To  fright  one.  Ainsworth. 
HA'ZEL,*.   A  nut  tree.  Miller, 
HA'ZEL,  «.  [from  the  noun.]  Light  brown  ;  of 

the  colour  of  hazel. 
H  A'ZELLY,  a 

b  rcrw  n « 

HA'ZY,  a.  [from  haze.)  Dark}  foggy  ; 

gen.  him;  plur  they;  gen.  them,  [he. 


HE, 
Sax.] 


Of  the  colour  of  hazel:  a  light 
Mortimer. 
ovisty. 
Burnet. 


HEA 


Milton. 
Dmtei. 
Dryden- 
Bacutu 


1  The  man  that  waa  named  before. 
9  The  man  ;  the  person. 

3  Man,  or  male  being. 

4  Male  :  as,  a  ae  bear,  a  he  goat. 
HEAD,  f .  [heafod,  heajd.  Sax.] 

I  That  part  of  the  animal  that  contains  the  brain, 
or  the  organ  of  sensation  and  seat  of  thought. 

Dryden. 

9  Person  as  exposed  to  any  danger  or  penalty  : 
the  penalty  was  on  his  head.  Milton. 

3  Denomination  of  any  animals:  the  head  of 
o*en.  Arbnthnot. 

4  Chief;  principal  person  j  one  to  whom  the 
rest  are  subordinate.  TM»uon. 

4  Place  of  honour  j  the  first  place.  Add,*on. 

6  Place  of  command.  Adding. 

7  Countenance ;  presence.  Dryden. 

8  Understanding;  faculties  of  the  mind.  L'Btt. 

9  Face;  front:  forepart.  Dryden. 

10  Resistance ;  hostile  opposition.  South. 

1 1  Spontaneous  resolution.  Davits. 
(9  State  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his  age  is 

known.  Shakespeare. 

13  Individual.  Graaaf. 

14  The  top  of  any  thing  bigger  than  the  rest. 

Watti. 

I *  Place  of  chief  resort.  Clarendon. 

16  The  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship.  Hal. 

17  That  which  rises  on  the  tup. 
li  The  blade  of  an  axe. 

10  Upper  part  of  a.bed. 

50  Tht  hrain.  Pope. 

11  Dress  uf  the  head.  Stotjt. 
9*  Principal  topick  of  discourse.  Alterburn. 
S3  Source  of  a  stream.  Raleigh . 

94  Crisis  ;  pitch.  Adduon. 

95  Power ;  influence;  force ;  strength ;  dominion  : 
they  gather  head.  South. 

96  Body  ;  conflux.  Baton. 

97  Power  ,  armed  force.  Saakespeure. 
9tl  Liberty  in  running  a  horse.  £JUUes/>eare. 
9g  It  is  very  improperly  applied  to  roots .  as,  a 

head  of  ga  r  I  ic  k .  Gay . 

30  Head  and  shoulders.   By  force  \  violently.  Fel. 
To  HEAD,  *.  u.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  lead  i  to  influence ;  to  direct ;  to  govern. 


«  To  behead  ;  to  kill  by  taking  away  the  bead. 

Shakespeare. 

3  To  It  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal  part. 

Spenser  • 

4  To  lop  trees.  Mortimer. 
HEAD,*  a.  [from  the  noun  ;  often  used  in  com- 
position.] Belonging  to  the  head  -,  principal  , 
chief :  as,  head  quarters.  Ath. 

HE'ADACH,  s.  Pain  in  the  head. 
HK'ADBAND,  *.  [head  and  band.) 

I  A  fillet  for  the  head  ,  a  topknot. 

9  The  band  to  each  end  of  a  book. 
HE'ADBOROUGH,  s.  [head  and  borough.)  A  con- 
stable  ;  a  subordinate  constable.  Camden, 
HE'ADDRESS,  s.  [head  and  dress.) 

I  The  covering  of  a  wont  a 

v  Any  thing  resembling  a 
HE'ADER,  s.  [from  Acad.] 

1  One  that  heads  nails  or  pins,  or  the  like. 

9  The  Arst  brick  in  the  angle.  Mt 
HE'ADGARGLE,  s.    A  disease  in  cattle. 
HE'ADINESS,  s.  [from  heady.)  Hurry;  rash- 
ness j  stubbornness ;  precipitation ;  owtlnacy . 


Dryden. 
Tutstr. 


HE' AD  LAND,  s.  [head  and  land.) 

1  Promontory ;  cape. 

9  Ground  under  hedges. 
HE'ADLESS,  a.  [from  head.) 

I  Without  a  head;  beheaded.  Spenser. 

%  Without  a  chief.  Raleigh. 

3  Obstinate;  Inconsiderate;  ignorant ;  wanting 

Intellects.' 
HE'ADLONG,  o. 

1  Rash;  thoughtless. 

9  Sudden ;  precipitate. 
HE'ADLONO,  ad.  [h*ad  and  mg .) 

1  With  the  head  foremost.  Pop*. 

9  Rashly  ;  without  thought ;  precipitately. 
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morion.  Swift 


HEA 

S  Hastily  |  without  delay  or  respite.  Dryden. 
4  It  it  verv  negligently  used  by  Shakespeare. 
H  E'  A  D  M  O  U  L  D  -  9  H  Or,  ».    [from  head,  mould, 
and  that.]   Thi»  i*  when  the  sutures  of  the 
•  kail,  generally  the  coronal,  ride,  or  have  their 
edge*  Aioi,  orer  one  another.  Oaincy. 
HE'.*. DPI  ECE,     raeod  and  piece.] 
I  Armour  for  the  head ;  helmet ; 
ft  Understanding;  force  of  mind. 
HEADQUARTERS,  «•  [head  and  quarters.]  The 
pUce  of  general  rendezvous  or  lodgment  for 
soldiers.  Collier. 
HEADSHIP,*.  [fromJW.]  Dignity ;  authority; 
chief  place. 

HE' A DSM  \ N ,  i.  [eeud  and  man.]  Executioner'; 

one  that  cuts  off  heads.  Dryden. 
HE'ADSTALL,  s.  [head  and  $ta!l.]   Part  of  the 
bridle  that  covers  the  head.  Shakespeare. 
HE'ADSTONE,  s.  [aeod  and  stos*.]  The  Am  or 
capital  stone.  Psalmt. 
HE'ADSTRONG,  a.  [head  and  ttroig.]  Unre- 


violcnt ;  ungovernable. 


Hooker. 
]  The 
Sw\ft. 


strained;  vioi 
HE'ADWORKM  AN, ».  [£c«dand  vox 

foreman.    Properly  two  words. 
HE'ADV,  a.  [from  head.] 
1  Rash  i  preapitate ;  hasty ;  violent, 
ft  Apt  to  affect  the  head. 
To  HEAL,  t.a.  [halm,  Sax.] 
1  To  core  a  person ;  to  restore  from  hurt  or  sick 
neas. 

t  To  cure  a  wound  or  distemper. 


Boyle. 


Wall*. 
Wiseman. 
to  cicatrize. 
Wiseman. 

4  To  reconcile  I  as,  he  healed  all  dissensions. 
Tb  HEAL,**  n.  To  grow  well.  Sharp. 
HEMLER.S.  [fromAeoL]  One  who  cures  or  heals. 
HE'ALINO, part.  a.  [from  heal.]  Mild;  mollify- 
ing ;  gentle ;  astuasive. 
HEALTH,  s.  [heel,  Ska.] 

I  Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or  sickness. 

f  Welfare  of  mind  j  purity  ;  goodness.  Bacon. 

9  Salvation  spiritual  and  temporal.  Ptalm*. 

4  With  of  happiness  in  drinking.  Shakespeare. 
HE'ALTHFUL,  o.  [health  and>U.] 

1  Free  from  sickness.  South. 

8  Well  disp 

•  Wholesome ;  salubrious. 
4  Salutary  >  proc 

HEALTHFULLY,  orf.  [from  healthful.] 
I  In  health. 

<i  Wholesomely.  <J 
H E' A LTH FULNESS,  s.  [from  AraitA>l  ] 

1  State  of  being  well. 

ft  Wholesoroeoesa;  salubrious  qualities. 
HEALTHILY,  ad. 

sickness  or  pain. 
HE'ALTHINESS... 

health. 
HE'ALTHLESS,  a.  [from 

I  Weak ;  sickly  ,  infirm.  Taylor 

ft  Not  conducive  to  health. 

HE'ALTHSOME,  a.  [from  health.]  Wholesome; 

salutary.  Shakespeare. 
HE'ALTHY  s.  [from  Aeaiik.] 
l  In  health;  free  from  sicknes*.  Jrbuthnot. 

Locke, 
h 


Pro. 


Add. 


[from  health,.]  Without 
[trom  healtky.]  The  state  of 


«  Conducive  to  health  ;  wholcsom< 
HEAM.  s.    In  beaate,  the  same  as 


in 

HEAP,  *.  [heap,  Sax.] 


*  a  pile, 
Dryden. 

4  A  crowd  ;  a  rabble.  Bacon. 
3  Cluster ;  number  driven  together.      Dry  den. 
To  HEAP,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  throw  on  heap* ;  to  pile ,  to  throw  together. 

hiekiel. 

8  To  accumulate ;  to  lay  up.  Job. 
3  T<>  add  to  something  else.  Shakespeare. 

HEA'PER,  t.  [from  heap.]  One  that  makes  piles 
or  heapa. 

IIEA'PY,  a.  [from  heap.]  Lying  in  heaps.  Cay. 
To  HEAR,  «.  a.  [ayrm,  Srx.j 
1  To  enjoy  the  sense  by  which  tounda  are  div 
tmguithed.  Holder. 

9  To  listen  ;  to  hearkeu. 
9  To  be  told ;  to  have  an 


HEA 

To  HEAR,  v.  'a. 
I  To  perceive  by  the  ear. 
ft  To  give  an  audience,  or  allowance  to 

S  To  attend;  to  listen  to;  to 

4  To  attend  favourably. 

5  To  try ;  to  attend  judicially. 
«  To  acknowledge  a  title. 

HEARD  signifies  a  keeper:  aa, 
glorious  keeper.    Now  written 
HE'ARKR,  s.  [from  hear.]  One 

any  doctrine  or  discourse. 
HE'ARING,  ».  [from  hear. ] 
I  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are 
f  Audience. 
9  Judicial  trial. 
4  Reach  of  the  ear. 
To  HE'ARKEN,  v.  n.  [aearraiaa, 
i  To  listen. by  way  of  curiosity. 
*  To  attend  ;  to  pay  regard. 
HE'ARKENER,  s.  [from  a*or*e».] 


heard-  bearh  t, 
herd.  GVton. 
who  attends  to 
Ben  Jonson. 

perceived. 
Shakespeare. 
Addxnn. 


Sax.] 


en. 


,  rumour. 


set  over  a  grave, 


HEARSAY,  s.  [hear 

HEARSE,  s.   See  HERSE. 
l  A  carriage  in  which  the 

the  grave, 
ft  A  temporary  monument 

HEART,  *.  [heort.  Sax.] 

i  The  muscle  which,  by  its  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, propels  the  blood  through  the  course  of 
circulation,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the 
source  of  vital  motion. 

ft  The  chief  part ;  the  vital  part. 

9  The  inner  part  of  any  thing. 

4  Person  .  character. 

5  Courage ;  spirit. 
0  Seat  or  love. 

7  Affection;  Inclination. 

8  Memory. 

9  Good-will ;  ardour  of  zeal. 
10  Passions  ;  anxiety  ;  concern. 


Bacon. 
Jabot. 
Shakespeare. 
Clarendon. 
Pope. 
Dry  den. 
South. 
Clarendon. 

i  s  r%  ta  ^  c  a/"^**  s  %  • 


> of  the  mind.  Daxtes. 


1  Secret  thoughts ;  rece 
Ift  Disposition  of  mind. 
19  A  hard  heart  is  cruelty. 
14  To  find  in  the  heart.   To  be 


15  Secret  meaning;  hidden  intention. 

16  Conscience  ;  sense  of  good  or  ill. 

17  Strength;  power. 
II  Utmost  degree. 

19  It  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
affection. 

HE'ART-ACH,  *.  Sorrow;  pang;  anguish  of 
mind.  Shakespeare. 

HE'ART-BREAK,  s.  Overpowering  sorrow.  Shak. 

HE'ART-BREAKER.  s.  A  cant  nam*  for  a  wo- 
man's curls.  Hudibras. 

HE' ART-BREAKING,  a.  Overpowering  with 
sorrow. 

HE' ART-BREAK  I N  G,  $. 


ng  with 
Spenser. 


Overpowering  grief. 


HE' ART-BURN  ED,  a.   Having  the 

flamed. 
HE' ART  BURN,*  .  1. 
HE'ART-BURN ING,  J 
I  Pain  at  the  stomach, 

humour, 
ft  Discontent ;  secret 
HE' ART- DEAR,  a. 


iakevnll. 


HF.'ART-EASE, *.  Quiet;  tranquillity. 
HE'ART- EASING,  a.  Giving 
HE'ART-FELT,  a.  Felt  in  the 
HE'ART-PEAS,  s.  A  plant.  AfiWer. 
HE'ART  QUELLING,  a.  Conquering  the  affec- 
tion. Spetiter. 
HE'ART-RENDING,  a.   Killing  with 

HE'ARTS-EASE,  s.  A  plant.  Afortimer*. 
HE' ART-SICK,  a. 

I  Pained  in  mind.  Taylor, 
ft  Mortally  ill;  hurt  in  the  constitution.  Shak. 
HE'ART-STRING,  s.  The  tendons  or  nerves  sup- 
led  to  brace  i 
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j  Driven  to  the  Ml  ft  I  infixed  for  ever  in  the 
mind.  Shake  tpeare. 

9  Shocked  with  fear  or  dismay.  Milton. 
HE'ART-SWLLLING,  a.  Rankling  in  the  mind. 

Spenser. 

HEART-WHOLE,  a. 

1  With  the  affections  yet  unfixed.  Dryden. 
9  With  the  vital*  yet  unimpaired. 
HE'ART-  WOUNDED,  a.  Filled  with  passion  of 
love  or  grief.  %  Pope. 

HE'ARTED,  a.   It  is  only  used  in  composition  : 

as.  hard  hearted. 
To  HE'ARTEN,  v.  a.  [from  aearr.] 
I  To  encourage ;  to  animate  :  to  stir  up.  Shak. 
9  To  meliorate  with  manure. 
HEARTH,  t.  The  pavement  of  a 

a  fire  is  made. 
HE'ARTlLY.ad.  [from  aearty.] 
I  From  the  heart  j  fully. 
9  Sincerely  ,  actively  ,  diligently  j 


on  which 


Prior. 
vigorously, 
iff  fer  fairy. 
Addxtvn. 


3  Eagcrlv  ;  with  desire. 
HE'AKTlNESS,  i.  [from  Aeariy.] 
1  Sincerity  ;  freedom  from  hypocrisy.  Shaket. 
9  Vigour;  diligence;  strength.  Taylor. 
H  E'A  BTLESS,  a.  [from  heart  .]  Without  Courage, 
spiritless.  Cent  ley. 

H E'A RTLESSLY,  ad.  [from  keartleu.]  Without 

courage  .  faintly  .  timidly. 
HEMRTLESSNE3S,  s.   [from  keartUu.]  Want 

of  courage  or  spirit ;  dejection  of  mind. 
HE'ARTY,  a.  [from  heart.} 
1  Sincere ;  undinerpbled  ;  w»rm  , 
9  In  full  health. 

3  Vigorous ;  strong. 

4  Strong ;  hard  j  durable. 
HEMHTY-HALB,  a.  [Wry  and 

the  heart. 
HEAT,  s.  [heat,  ha-t,  Sax.] 
1  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or  touch 

of  fire.  Locke. 
9  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  burning. 

5  Hot  weather.  Atiditon. 

the  action  of  the  fire. 

Mo  ion 

5  One  violent  action  unintertnil 

6  The  state  of  being  once  hot. 

7  A  course  at  a  race. 
Sj>imples  in  the  face;  flush. 
9  Agitation  of  sudden 

mence  of  action. 

10  Faction  ,  contest ;  party  rage. 

11  Ardour  of  thought  or  elocution. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dreden. 
Additon. 
ii;  vehe- 
Stdney. 
A'.  Char  let. 


To  HEAT,  t>.«.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  make  hot }  to  endue  with  thi 


t  To  cause  to 
9  To  make  the 


titutlon  feverish.  Arbuthnot. 

or  desire. 

Dryde*. 
action. 
Dryden. 

HE'ATER,  t.  [from  heat.]  An  iron  made  hot, 
and  put  into  a  box- iron  to  smooth  and  plait 
linen. 

HEATH,  s.  [erica,  Let.] 

1  A  shrub  of  low  stature.  Miller. 
•  A  place  overgrown  with  heath.  Skaketpeare. 
9  A  place  covered  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 


HE'ATH  PEASE,  i 
HE'ATH-JiOSE,  s.   A  plant.  Aintwortk. 

t.  [aeyden,  Ger.]  The  gentiles:  the 
is;  the  nations  unacquainted  with  the 
covenant  of  grace. 
HEATHEN,  a.   Gentile;  pagan. 
HE'ATHF.NISH,  a.  [from  Wilts.] 
1  Belonging  to  the  gentiles. 
9  Wild;  savage;  rapacious;  cruel. 
Hi    V1HENISHLY.  ad-  [fro 

the  manner  of  heathens. 
HE'ATH  EN  I8M,».  [from  ktatken  ]  Gentilism: 
paganism.  Hammond. 
HE'ATHY,  a.  [from  heath.]  Full  of  heath. 


Hooker. 
South. 
After 


HEB 

To  HEAYE,  e.  a.  pret.  heaved,  anciently  hove ; 

part,  heated,  or  haven. 
I  To  lift ;  to  raise  from  the  ground.  Milton. 
9  To  carry.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  raise  ,  to  lift.  Dryden. 

4  To  cause  to  swell.  Taemson. 

5  To  force  up  from  the  breast.  Shaketpeare. 

6  To  exalt ;  to  elevate.  Shaketpeare. 

7  To  puff  ;  to  elate.  Hayvard. 
To  HEAVE,  r.  a. 

I  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with  pain.  Dryden. 
9.  To  labour.  Atterbnry. 

3  To  rise  with  pain  ;  to  swell  and  fall. 

4  To  keck  ;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  i 
HEAVE,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Lift ;  exertiooor  etc 
9  Rising  of  the  breast. 

3  Effort  to  vomit. 

4  Struggle  to  rise.  Hndtbrat. 
HEAVE  Offering,  t.  An  offering  among  the  Jews. 


of  the  sky. 
Kale,  eh 


4  The  pagan  gods  ;  the 
n  .ii  .  sublimity 


or  cultivated  in 


HE'AVEN,  t.  [hevfom,  Sax.] 
t  The  regions  above ;  the 

■.  The  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and  pure 
souls  departed.  Milton. 
3  The  supreme  power ;  the  sovereign  of  heaven. 

Temple. 
Shakespeare. 

S  Elevation  ; 'sublimity.  Shake$peare. 
HE'AVEN,*  a.   [from  the  noun  ;  much  used  in 
composition.]     Belonging  to  the  heavens; 
heavenly.  Atk. 
H  K'A V EN -BORN. 

region  i. 
HE'AVEN-BRED. 
heaven. 

HE'AVEN-BUILT.   Built  by  the  agency  of  gods. 

rope. 

H  E'AVF.N-DIRECTED. 

I  Raised  toward  the  sky. 

9  Taught  by  the  powers  of  heaven. 
HE'AVEN LY,  a.  (from  aeorea.] 

l  Resembling  heaven  ;  supremely  excellent.  Sid. 

S  Celestial  ••  inhabiting  heaven.  Dryden. 
HE'AVENLY,  ad. 

I  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of  heaven. 

tt  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 
HE'AVEN  WARD,  od.  [heaven  and  sseoni,  Sax.] 

Toward  heaven. 
HE'AVILY,  ad.  [from  heavy.] 

I  With  great  ponderousness. 

9 Grievously;  affltctively.  Collier. 

3  Sorrowfully  ;  with  grief. 
HB'AVINESS,  s.  [from  heavy.] 

1  ponderousness;  the  quality  of  beuig  heavy  . 
weight.  W\lk\n*. 

9  Dejection  of  mind ;  depression  of  spirit. 

3  Inaptitude  to  motion  or  thought. 

4  Oppression  ;  crush  ,  affliction. 

5  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 
HE'AVY,  o.  ikeafit.  Sax.] 

1  Weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  tending  strongw  to  the 
centre.  IVillant. 
9  Sorrowful;  dejected;  depressed.  Shaketiieare . 

9  Grevlous  ,  oppressive  ;  afflictive.  Svift. 
4  Wanting  alacrity;  wanting  briskness  of  j;>- 

pearance.  Prior. 
»  Wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of  sentiment :  un- 
animated.  Sw\)t 

6  Wanting  activity  ;  indolent;  laxy.  Dryden. 

7  Drowsy ;  dull ;  torpid.  Lake. 
0  Slow  i  sluggish.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Stupid  ;  foolish.  foollei. 

10  Burdensome  ;  troublesome  ;  tedious.  Surtff. 

11  Loaded:  incumbered;  burdened.  Baron. 
19  Not  easily  digested.  Arbuthnot. 

13  Rich  in  soil .  fertile :  as  Arory  lands. 

14  Deep :  cumbersome  :  as,  heavy  road*. 
HE'AVY,  od.   As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used  in 

composition  ,  heavily.  Matthei* 
HE'S  DO  MAD,  s.   [neMoesos,  Lat.]   A  wetk;  a 
space  of  seven  days.  Broom. 
HEBDOMADAL,    la.  [A«*d<M»t«i,  Let.]  Week- 
HEBDO'bIADARY,  j     ly  ;  consisting  of  seven 
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7  b  HE' BET  ATE,  r.  a.  [hebeto,  Ut.]  To  doll ;  to 
blunt  ;  to  stupify.  Arbathnat. 
HEBETVTION,  i.  [from  hebetate.] 

1  The  act  of  dulling. 

2  The  stale  of  being  dulled. 

IIE*BhTL'DE,  i.   [lebeludo,  Ux.]  DulneM  ;  ob- 

tuseness ;  bluntites*.  Harvey. 
HE'HRAISM,  s.  [AeAroisme,  Ft.  hebraitmtu.  Ut.] 

A  Hebrew  idiom.  Addtton. 
HE'BHAIST,  t.  [hebnm,  Ut.]  A  man  skilled  in 

Hebrew.  » 
HE'BREWWISE,*  ad.   After  the  manner  of 

Hebrew  j  that  is,  backwards.  Prior. 
HEBKl'CIAN,  «.  [from  Hebrew  ]  One  skilled  in 

Hebrew.  Raleigk. 
HE'CATOMB,  s.  [fcecaeoTOoe,  Fr.]  A  .acrirtceof 

a  hundred  cattle. 
HETTICAL,  i     rksrti^  Fr  i 
HE'CTICK.   T*  FrJ 

I  Habitual;  constitutional. 

II  Troubled  with  a  morbid  heat. 
HE'CTICK,  s.  A  hectick  few. 
H  E'CTOR,  *.  [from  Hector,  the 

warrior.]    A  bully;  a  bit 
pirviraciont,  noisy  fellow. 
To  H E'CTOR,  r.  a,  (from  the  noun.]  To  threat- 
en ;  to  t neat  with  insolent  terms.     Arbuthnot . 
To  H  E'CTOR,  v.  a.   To  play  the  bully. 
HEDERA'CEOU8.     la.  [hederacentt  Ut.]  Pro- 


HEL 


Taylor. 


turbulent. 


Dictionary. 
round 
Pope. 
hing 
Swift. 


/Jo  row. 
Hotea. 
Shaketpeare. 
Locke. 
Dryden. 


HEDERl'FEROUS,*  j  1 
HEDGE,  «.   [begin.  Sax.]  A 

■rounds  with  prickly  bushes. 
HE  DOB,  prefixed  to  any  word, 
mean. 

To  HEDGE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
.*  To  enclose  with  a  hedge. 
9.  To  obstruct. 

3  To  encircle  for  defence. 

4  To  shut  up  within  an  enclosure. 

5  To  force  into  a  place  already  full 
To  HEDGE,  v.  a.   To  shift ;  to  hide  the  head 

Shaketpeare . 
it  a.   Of  no  known  birth  ;  meanly 

HEDGE  FU'MITORY,      A  plant. 
HE' DOE-HOG,  «. 
l  An  animal  set  with  prickles,  like  thorns  in  a 
hedge.  Ray. 
9  A  term  of  reproach.  Shaketpeare. 
9  A  plantt  trefoil.  ^tNaiuwfA. 
HEDOE.HVS.SOP,  «.    A  species  of  willowwort. 

Hill. 

HEDGE- M U'STAR D,  $.    A  plant.  Milter. 

HEDGE-NETTLE,  i.    A  plant.  Ainnrorth. 

HE'DGE-NOTE,  t.   A  word  of  contempt  for  low 
writing.  Dryden. 

HE'DGE-PIO,  t.    A  young  hedge  hog.  Shaket. 

HE'DGE-ROW,  «.  The  seiies  of  tree*  or  bmhes 
planted  for  enclosures.  Milton. 

HE'DGE-SPARROW,  s.   A  sparrow  that  lives  in 
bushes.  Shaketpeare. 

HE'DGING  BILL.1.  [hedge  and  MIL]  A  cutting 
hook  used  in  making  hedges.  Sidney. 

HE' DOER,  «.   [from  hetlge.]  One  who  makes 
hedges.  l/xke. 

To  HEED,  r.  a.   [kedan,  Sax.]  To  mind  ;  to  re- 
gard ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to 

HEED,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Care  t  attention. 

0  Caution  {  fearful  attention  ;  suspicious  watch. 

Shakespeare. 

1  Care  to  avoid. 
4  Notice;  observation. 
?»  Seriousness ;  staidness. 
fi  Regard  ;  respectful  notice. 

HE'EDFUUo.  [from  heed.] 
I  Watchful  j  cautious;  suspicious. 
9.  Attentive;  careful;  observing. 
HE'EDFULLV.  ad.  [from  heedjal.] 

carefully;  cautiously. 
HE'EDFfJLNESS,  *.  ffrom  fceed/aL] 

viri  lance ;  attention. 
HE'EDILY,  ad.   Cautiously  ;  vigilantly.  Diet. 
HE'RDINESS,s.    Caution  ;  vigilance.  Diet. 


Tillotton. 
Bacon. 
Skakctpenre. 


■tpeare. 
Pope. 
Attentively; 
Want. 


HE'EDLESSLY,  ad.  [from  heedlett.]  Carelessly , 
netliaently.  Arbuthnot. 
HEEDLESSNESS,  s.  [from  hecdlen.]  Careless- 
;  negligence- 


m  BU^S^Sax-] 
I  The  part  of  the  foot  that 

9  The  whole  foot  of  animals.  Addivm. 

5  The  feet,  as  employed  in  flight.  VEttrange. 
4  To  be  at  the  heelt.  To  pursue  closely  ;  to  follow 

hard.  Milton. 

6  To  lay  by  the  heelt.   To  fetter ;  to  shackle  .  to 
put  in  gyves.  HadibraM. 

6 The  back  part  of  a  stocking:   whence  tlse 

phrase  to  be  oat  at  haeU,  to  be  worn  out. 
To  HEEL.  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  dance.  Shaketpeare. 
9.  To  lean  on  one  side :  as,  the  ship  heelt. 
HE'ELER,  i.  [from  AeeL]    A  cock  that  strikes 

well  with  his  heels. 
H  E'EL- PI  ECE,  t.  [hael  and  piece.]   A  piece  fixed 

on  the  hinder  part  of  the  shoe. 
7b  H  E'EL- PI  ECE.  r.  o.    [heal  and  piece.]  To 

put  a  piece  of  leather  on  a  i ' 
H  EFT,  s.  (from  heave.] 
i  Heaving  ;  effort. 
9.  [For  haft.]  Handle. 
HEGl'RA,  s.  [Arabick.]   A  term  in  chronology, 
signifying  the  epocha,  or  account  of  time,  used 
by  the  Arabians,  who  begin  from  the  day  that 
Mahomet  was  forced  to  escape  from  M 
July  10,  A.  D.  69*. 
HE'lFER,  i.    [kcakfore,  Sax.]    A  young  cow. 

Pvpe. 

HEIGH  HO,  mterj.  An  expression  of  slight  lan- 
guor or  uneasiness.  Shaketpeare. 
HEIGHT.s.  (from  high.] 

I  Elevation  above  the  ground.  Additan. 

9,  Altitude  ;  space  measured  upward.  Dryden. 

3  Degree  of  latitude.  Abbot . 

4  Summit;  ascent;  towering  eminence:  high 
place.  Dryden . 

s  Elevation  of  rank;  station  of  dignity.  Shaft-. 

6  The  utmost  degree  ;  full  completion. 

7  Utmost  exertion. 
*  state  of  excellence; 

tion. 

To  HE'IGHTEN,  v.  a.  [from  height.] 
I  To  raise  higher. 
<i  To  Improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

3  To  aggravate  (  to  exalt.  Addivm. 

4  To  improve  by  decorations.  Dryden. 
HEIGHTENING,*  s.  The  act  of  raising  higher  . 

improvement.  Aah. 
HE'lNOUS.s.  [Ansae**,  Fr.]   Atrocious;  wicked 

in  a  high  degree.  Tillottom. 
HE'lNOUSLY,  ad.  [from  Aeutosu]  Atrociously  i 

wickedly. 

HE' IN  or s\  ESS,  s.  [from  Acinous.]  Atrocious- 

ness;  wickedness.  Rogers. 
HEIR,  t.    [heire,  old  Fr.]    One  that  is  inherits* 

to  any  thing  after  the  present  possessor.  Swift. 
To  HEIR,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tb  inhcrit.Drw. 
HE'IRDOM,*  i.  [framAeir.]    Succession  by  » 5- 

heritance.  Burke. 
HE'lRESS,  s.    (from  Arir.J     An  inheritrix :  a 

woman  that  inherits.  Waller. 
HE'lRLESS,  o.  [from  Aeir.)   Without  an  heir. 

Shake  tpeare . 

HE'IRLOOM,  s.    [Aeir  and  geloma,  goods,  Sax.l 
Any  furniture  or  moveables  decreed  to  descend 
by  inheritance,  and  therefore  inseparable  from 
the  freehold.  Swift. 
HE'lRSHIP,  $.   [from  Aeir.]    The  state,  cha- 
racter, or  privileges  of  an  heir.  Ayl\ffe. 
HELD.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  af  hold. 
HE'LIACK.*  1   «.     [heliaame.  Fr.  from  fcior.1 
HELI'ACAL,  J      Emerging  from  the  lustre  of 
i lie  sun,  or  falling  into  It.  Brox-n. 
HEU'ACALLY,*  ad.    [from  AeltocaL]      In  n 
state  of  emersion  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  A. 
HE'LICAL,  a.   [Aefice.  Fr.  from  *>*?.]    Spiral » 
with  many  circumvolutions.  H'tlktnt. 
HELIOCE'NTRICK, 


[A*<iof«wtT.tfae,  Fr.  tfroc 
i  to  the  centre  of  the 
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HE- LI 01 D  Parabola,  in  mathematics**,  or  the 
parabolick  spiral,  Is  a  curve  which  antes  from 
the  suppoaitimi  of  the  axis  of  the  common 
Apollonian  parabola's  being  bent  round  into 
the  periphery  of  •  circle,  and  it  a  line  then 
pa>sing  through  the  extremities  of  the  ordi- 
natea,  which  do  now  converge  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  the  said  circle.  Harris. 

HE'LIOSCOPE,  t.  [helioscope,  French  •  n>*«  and 
rux-sw.]  A  sort  or  telescope  fitted  to  as  to  look 
on  the  body  of  the  tun  without  offencr  to  the 
eyes.  Harris. 

HE'tlOTROPE,  s.  [ix*c  and  vs.**.]  A  plant 
that  tarns  toward  the  sun;  but  more  particu- 
larly the  tunuol,  or  sunflower.  Co*,  of  Tong^r. 

HE'LISPHERICAL,  «.  [helix  and  sphere.]  The 
heluphencal  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in  naviga- 
tion. .  HarriM. 

HELIX.*.  [Wfcr.Fr.  «M  ]  A  «plrat  line-  a 
circumvolution.  WWMM* 

HELL,  s.  [hetle,  Sax.] 

I  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls.  Com. 
iTbe  place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or 
b»d.  Apostles*  Creed. 

3  The  place  at  a  running  play  to  which  tboae 
who  are  caught  are  carried.  Sidney. 

4  The  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  hi*  shreds. 

>  The  infernal  powers.  Cowley. 

HELL,*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  (Mostly  used  in 
composition.)  Belonging  to  hell  j  resembling 
hell  A 

HELL-BLACK,  e.   Black  as  hell.  Shakeepeare. 

HE'LL  BKOTH,  «.    A  composition  boiled  up  for 

infernal  purposes.  Sk?>keE^r*' 
HE'LL- DOOM  ED,  a.  Consigned  to  hell.  AM'"- 
HE'LL- HATED,  a.   Abhoned  like  hell.  Shak. 
HE'LL-  HOUND,  «•  {helte  hnnd.  Sax.] 
I  Dog  of  hell.  Dry  dm. 

*  Agent  of  hell.  ,  Mi.\,cT' 

HE'LL  KITE.  ».   Kite  of  infernal  breed.  Shak. 
HE'LLEBORE,  *.    [heUeb^u,  Lat.]  Christmas 
flower  Mitter 
HE'LLEBORE  White,  «.    [aeratmm,  Utin  ]  A 
plant.  ,_,  M\lUr- 

HELLENISM,*.  [fcfessrMor.]    An  idiom  of  the 
Greek.  ^iwtroTlfc. 
HE'LLISH.  a.  [from  hell.] 
I  Sent  from  hell  s  belonging  to  hell.  Sidney 
9  Having  the  qualities  of  hell  •,  infernal ; 

HELLISHLY,  ad.    [from  hellish .]  Infernally- 

wickedly  ;  detestably. 
HELLISH  NESS,*,  [from  hellish.]  Wickedness; 

abhorred  qualities.  .  .  „ 

HE'LLWARD,  ad.   [from  AelL]    Toward  hell. 

rope 

HELM  denotes  defence :  as,  eodfccf  m,  happy  de- 
fence. Gtosoa. 
HELM,  e.  [*el«*,8ax.] 
1  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war.  Dryden 
9  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest. 
r  Camden. 

5  The  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

4  [From  helm*,  Saxon.]   The  steerage ;  the  rud 
rtVr  Ben  J  union. 

b  The  station  of  government.  Swtft. 
To  HELM,  a.  a.  [from  «>«  n°«»nl   To  guide  ;  to 
conduct.  Shakespeare. 
HE'LMED.a.    [from  helm  ]    Furnished  with  a 
headpiece.  AfiJioa. 
HE'L.MKT.  i.    A  helm  ;  a  headpiece.  Dryden. 
H  hi.  MI'S  THICK,  a.    [IX-anS*.]     Relating  to 
worms.  .  .  . 

To  HELP,  t.  a.  pret.  helped,  or  Jiofp  j  part,  helped, 
or  holptn.  [helpon.  Sax.] 
1  To  assist :  to  support ;  to  aw.  rvirjui, 
t  To  remove  or  advance  by  help :  the  operation 
is  Aeiperf  by  air.  _  .  lft.ke' 

$  To  free  from  pain  or  disease :  the  pain  is  helped 

by  medicine.  _ 
4  To  cure  ;  to  heal.  Sfcatopeore. 
»  To  remedy }  to  change  for  the  better :  you  can 
not  kelp  your  former  losses. 

6  To  forbear  j  to  avoid  :  he 
her. 


with. 


HEN 

7  To  help  10.  To  supply  with  j  to 

To  HELP*  e.  a. 
I  To  contribute  assistance.  Dryden. 
9  To  bring  a  supply.  Rawer . 

HELP,  s.  [from  the  verb ;  knlpe,  Dutch.] 
.  •  -■  tJ   .  juccour. 


Locke. 
Bacon. 
Wtlkins. 


1  Assistance  ;  aid  ;  support 
9  That  which  forwards  or 
S  That  which  gives  help. 

4  Remedy. 

HELPER,  s.  [from  help.] 
I  An  assistant  $  an  auxiliary. 
«  One  thai  administers  remedy. 

5  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 

Shakespeare 

4  A  supernumerary  servant. 
HE'LPFUL,  a.  [help  and  full.] 

I  Useful ;  that  which  gives  «« 

9.  Wholesome  •,  salutary. 
HELPLESS,  a.  [fromaefp.] 

l  Wanting  power  to  succour 

9.  Wanting  support  or  — 

3  Irremediable  i  admitting 

4  Untupplied :  void. 
HELPLESSLY,  ad.    [from  helpless.] 

ability ;  without  succour.  .   _ 

HE' LP  LESS  NESS,  s.    [from  helpless.]   Want  of 

ability  .  want  of  succour. 
HE'LTER  SKELTER,  od.    In  a  hurry ;  without 

order;  lumulluously.  V Estrange. 

HELVE,  s.  [*eJ/e,Sax.j   The  handle  of  an  axe. 

fsWajfj. 

To  HELVE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  At  with 

a  helve  or  handle. 
HEM.*,  [hem,  Sax.] 
I  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  sewed  V> 
keep  the  threads  from  spreading.  IVxseman. 

rn  '  .   n  ...  I,   1      Tk.  nn! 


JIlUTf 


 Tmsfl 

Dryden. 

Raleigh. 

Dryden. 
Pop*. 


Wi 


I  .    VUU  vaxas- 

Shakespeare, 
help  loving 
Pop*. 


9  fProm  henmen,  Dutch.]   The  noise  uttered  by 
i  sudden  and  violent  expiration  of  the  breath. 

Addison. 

To  HEM,  v.  a. 

I  To  close  the  edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem 

border  sewed  together. 
9  To  border  ;  to  edge.  Sf 
3  To  enclose  i  to  environ ;  to  confine  ;  to  t 

Fairfa.. 

To  HEM,  ».«.   [kmaaea,  Dutch.]     To  utter  a 

noise  by  a  violent  expulsion  of  the  breath. 
HEM,*  ial.   Expressing  various  emotions  of  the 

mind.  ,        L  ,,  Atk- 

HRMICRA'NION,*  If.  [W«  h»,f»  »nd  afwnw 
HE'MICRANY,  J  theskolL]  A  pain  that 
affects  only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

Caiacy. 

HE'MICYCLE,  s.  [*>u«u«X»».]  A  half  round. 
HE'MINA.  «.  An  ancient  measure:  now  used  in 
medicine  to  signify  abfut  ten  ounces.  £»amey. 
E'MIPLEGY.  s.v  [,^v  half,  and  axv«  to 
strike]  A  palsy,  or  any  nervous  affection  re- 
lating thereunto,  that  seises  one  aide  at  » t.me. 
HEMISPHERE.*,  [fciis+liywl  The  half  of  a 
globe,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through 
fts  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  greatest 

CI  TCl  tw«  IfTyllf  »•  • 

HEMISPHE'RICAL,\  a.  rfrom  aeiai*p/irre.] 
HEMISPHE'RICK,  |     Half  round ;  containing 

half  a  globe.  ,  .  . 

HE'MISTICK,  s.    [VunX^i  J'-J 
Half  a  verse.        ,  ,  ,   .    .  DOg^ 

H  I  'M  LOCK,  •.  [hemloc,  Sax.]  An  herb.  AfUJer. 
HEMORRHAGE,  1  *.    [«.»W«yw.]  A 
HE'MORRHAGY.  /     flux  »  bM. 
HEMORRHOIDS,  s.    [J^u^waaf  ]  The 

the  em^ods.  ,  _ 

HEMORRHOIDAL,  a.  [fcemaorraoiatai.Fr. 
longing  to  the  veins  in  the  fundament. 

•re  made.  if'Ti^' 
HEMP  Agrimony,  s.  A  plant. 
HEMPEN,  a.  [from  fceasp.]  Made  o 
HEN,  «.  [Aeaae,  Saxon  and  Dutch.] 
I  The  female  of  a  house-cock. 
9  The  female  of  any  land  fowl.  T"aSi" 
HENBANE,  *.  [fcyo*c.ama*.  Lat.]  A  plant.  Mil. 
HEN  BIT,*.   A  plant.  !>rrfc«m, 


piles  i 
Swt/f. 
]  Be- 
Ray. 
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A  kind  of  kite,  dtnruvrtk. 


«.    [ken  and  driver  ]   A  kind  of 

Walton. 

HE'S- HARM.  \, 

H  EN-HA'RRI  LR,  ) 

HE'N  HEARTED,  a.  [hen  and  heart.}  Das- 
tardly   ' owardly. 

HEN-PEL  RED,  a.  [hen  and  peeked.]  Governed 
by  the  wife.      •  strtnthnot . 

HE'N  ROOST.  ».  [am  and  rooil  ]  The  place 
wbeir  the  poultry  rest.  Adduon. 

HENCE,  ad.  or  mi.  [heonan,  Saxon  *,  houses,  old 
English.] 

1  From  this  place  to  another.  Ro$eommon. 
9.  Away  ;  to  a  distance.  Milton. 

3  At  u  distance  ;  in  another  place.  Skaketpeare. 

4  From  this  time ;  in  the  future.  Arbntk*,ot. 
»  For  this  reason}  in  consequence  of  this;  be- 
cause of  this.  TMotum. 

•  From  this  cause;   from  this  ground. 

dMuthmt. 

7  From  this  source ;  from  this  original ;  from 
this  store.  Suckling. 

•  From  hence  is  a  vitious  expression. 

To  HENCE,  t.  a.   [from  the  adverb.]    To  send 
off ;  to  dispatch  to  a  distance.  Sidney. 
HENCEFORTH,  ad.    [Aeiu»r/ortn,  Sax.]  From 
this  time  forward.  Milton. 
HENCEFORWARD,  ad.  [henct  and  forward.] 
Fmm  this  time  to  futurity.  Dry  dm. 

HE'NCHMAN.  s.  [hync,  Sax.  a  servant,  and  man 

Skinner.]    A  page;  an  attendant. 
To  HEND.  r.  n.  [tendon.  Sax.] 
I  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  on. 
9  To  crowd :  to  surround. 
HE'NDECAGON,  s.  [nianm  and  yc**.]  Aflgure 

of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 
HEPATICAL,  *  a.  [Aepalicxs,  Ut.]  Belonging 
HEPATICK.  i    to  the  liver.  Art*  t  knot. 

Hawthorn- 


hip*. 


berries, 


nl 


called 
tk. 
Lat.] 


HEPTACA'PSULAR,  a.  (Ism  and 
Having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 

HEPTAGON,  «.  [iwl«  and  A  figure  with 

seven  sides  or  angle*. 

HEPTA'GONAL,  c  [from  heptagon.}  Having 
seven  angles  or  aides. 

HE'PTARCHY,  $.  [twla  iffjh]  A  sevenfold  go- 
vernment. Camden. 

HER,  pron. 

I  Belonging  to  a  female;  of  a  she;  of  a  woman. 

Cowley. 

c  The  oblique  case  of  she. 

HERS,  pron.  This  is  used  when  it  refers  to  a 
substantive  going  before  i  as,  such  are  apr 
charm*,  such  charms  as  fcers.  Cowley. 

HE'RALD,  e.  [ktrmtu  Ft.] 
I  An  officer  whose  busiorss  it  is  to  reghter  ge- 
nealogies, adjust  euvigns  armorial,  regulate 
funerals,  and  anciently  to  carry  messages  be- 
twecn  princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace 


«  A  precursor;  a  forerunner;  a  harbinger.  Ska 
3  A  proclaimer  ;  a  publisher.  Skaketpeare. 
To  HE'RALD.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  intro 

duce  as  by  a  herald. 
HERALDRY,  i.  [aerosilderu,  Fr.] 
I  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald.  Peach  am. 

9  Registry  of  genealogies.  Denhum. 
"'  Blazonry.  Ciearetand. 
HERB,  s.  [herbe,  Fr.  herba,  Lat.]  Herb*  are  those 
plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing 
woody  in  them  :  as  grass  and  hemlock.  Locke. 
HERB  Career,  or  Waemes,  s.   A  gam. 

HERBA'CEOUS,  a.  [herba,  Ut.] 
l  Belonging  to  herbs, 
v  Feeding! pa  vegetables. 
HERBAGE,  «.  [kerbage,  Fr.] 
I  Herbs  collectively  ;  grass;  pasture. 
«  The  tithe  and  riglit  of  pasture. 
HE'RBAGED,*  a.  \trom  kerbage.]  Covered  with 
jgrass-  Thornton. 
HERBAL,  s.    [from  herb]     A  book  containing 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  plants.  Bacon. 
HE'RBALIST,  i.    [from  herbal.]  A  man  skilled 
in  herbs, 
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HER 

HE'RBAAIST,  ».  [aerfcrnia,  Lat.]  One  skilled 
in  herbs.  Hoy  I* 

HE'RBELET,  i.  [diminutive  of  kerb.]  A  smali 
hcrK  Skaketpeare. 

HF.RBE'SCENT,  o.  [herbetcens,  Lat.]  Growing 
into  herbs. 

HE'RBID,  a.    [herbidat,  Lat.]     Covered  with 

HF/RBOROUOH.  t.  [kerherg,  Ger.]  Place  of 
temporary  residence.  Ren  Jcnttm . 

HE'RriOUS,  a.  [kerbont,  Lat.]  Abounding  with 

herb*. 

HE'RBLLENT,  a.   [herbal*,  lawJ  Containing; 

h«*rbs.  Thctiimarf. 
HE'RllWOM  AN,  t.  [kerb  and  'qpsuns.]  A  woman 
that  <ells  herb*.  Arbutknot. 
HE'RBY,  o.  [from  kerb.]    Having  the  nature  of 
herbs.  Bacon. 
HERCU'LBAN,*  a.  [from  /ferrules.]  Or  extra- 
ordinary strength 


HERD,  «.'  [keord,  Sax.] 
I  A  number  of  beasts  together :  ^orJIci  and  nerds 
are  sheep  and  oxen  or  kine.  Addxtom. 
«  A  company  of  men,  incontempt  or  detestation. 

Drydcn. 

3  It  anciently  signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense 

still  retained  in  composition  :  as,  goal-herd. 
To  HERD,  v.  *.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  run  in  herds  or  companies.  Dry  den. 

1  To  associate.  Waltk. 
7b  HERD,  v.  a.   To  throw  or  put  into  a  herd. 
HE'RDGROOM,  «.  [herd  and  groom.]   A  keeper 
of  herds.  Spnter. 
HE'RDMAN.  It.    [herd  and  man.}    One  em- 
HE'RDSMAN,  J    ployed  in  r 
HERE,  ad.  [her,  Sax.] 
I  In  this  place. 
i  In  the  present  state.  Bacon. 
3  It  is  often  opposed  to  there.  Sprat. 
HERE  ABO*  UTS,  ad.    [Aere  and  about.]  About 
this  place.  Addieon. 
H  EREA'  FTER.  ad.    In  a  future  state. 
HEHEA'FTER,  $*  A  future  Mate. 
HEREA'T,  ad.   At  this. 
HEREBY',  ad.   By  this.  Halts. 
HERE'DITABLE.  a.   [h arret,  Lat.]  Whatever 
may  be  occupied  as  inheritance.  Locke. 
HEREDITAMENT,  i.  [hceredtum,  Ut.]    A  law 

term  denoting  inheritance. 
HEREDITARILY,  ad.    [from  kereditary.]  By 
inheritance.  Pope. 
HEREDITARY,  a.  [Aeredtlatre,  Fr.]  Possessed 
or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance ;  descend- 
ing bv  inheritance.  Jjrydea, 
HEREl'N,  ad.  [here  and  in  ]    In  this.  Sonth. 
HEBEI'NTO,  ad.    Into  this. 
HF.REO'F,  ad.   From  this;  of  this. 
HEREON,  ad.   Upon  this. 
HEREO*UT,  ad.   Out  of  this  place. 
HEREM1TICAL,  a.    [»>**«,  a  deten  ; 

Fr  ]    Solitary ;  suitable  to  a  hermit. 


Pope. 

HE'RESIARCH,  s.  [Arrrnarow,  Fr.l  A  leader 
in  heresy.  Stilli*fjeet. 

HE'RESY,  s.  [keretie,  Fr.  Wetis.  Ut.]  An 
opinion  of  private  men  different  from  that  of 
the  cat holick  and  orthodox  church.  Bacon. 

HE'RETICK,  «.  [keretiq*e,¥f  ]  One  who  pro- 
pagates his  private  opinions  in  opposition  to 
the  catholiek  church.  Dariet. 

HERETICAL,  o.  [from  htretick.)  Containing 
heresy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

HERE'TICALLY,  ad.  [from  aersiirai.J  With 
heresy. 

HERETO',  ad.  [here  and  *>.]  To  this;  add  to 
this. 

HERETOFORE,  od.  [hereto  and  /ore.]  Former- 
HERE*NTO't.,yad.    [aere  and  mnto-l   To  this. 


HEREWITH,  ad.    With  this. 
HE' RIOT,  ».  (aeregiid,  Sax.j   A  fine  paid  to  the 

lord  at  the  death  of  a  landholder.  Drydrn 
HERITABLE,  a.    [karret,  Ut.]      Capable  «.f 

being  inherited.  Hr.le. 
HERITAGE,  *,  [heritage.  Fr.] 
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I  Inheritance  j  estate  devotved  by  succession  } 
estate  in  general.  Rogers. 
1  (In  divinity.)   The  people  of  God. 

HERMA'PHKODJTE,  •.  [from  Ifn*  and  in- 
fers.]   An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

HERMaI'HRODITICAL,  a.  [from  herm*phr<~ 
dire.]    Partaking  of  both  sexes.  Brown. 

HERMF.TICAL,  )  «.  [from  /rentes  or  Mercury  ] 

HERMETICK,    I  Chymical. 

HERMETICALLY,  ad.  [from  kermetical.l  Ac- 
cording to  the  hermctical  or  chymick  art. 

HE/ KM  IT,  t.  [y«uT«.] 

I  A  solitary ;  an  anchoret  j  one  who  retires  from 
society  to  contemplation  and  devotion.  AtLt. 
t  A  beadsman  ;  one  bound  to  pray  for  another. 

Shaketptare. 

HE'RMITAGE,  t.  [Aenailage,  Pr.]  The  cell  or 
habitation  of  a  hermit.  AddUon. 

HE/RM ITBSS,  «.  [from  Aermti.]  A  woman  re- 
tired to  devotion. 

HERMCTICAL,  a.  [from  Aerw.l.]  Suitable  to 
a  hermit.   

HE'RMODACTYL,  i.  [i(u^  and  JeumA*]  Her- 
modactyl  is  a  root,  and  represents  the  common 
figure  of  a  heart  cut  in  two.  The  dried  roots 
are  a  gentle  purge.  HiU. 

HERN.  «.  [contracted  from  Heron,  which  see.] 

HE'RNHIUL,  i.  [Aerx  and  fttU.l    An  herb. 

Hh'RS  Lh  s.  [Lat.]    Any  kind  of  rupture. 

HE'RO,  f.  [Aeros.  Lat.] 
I  A  man  eminent  for  bravery.  Cowley. 
*  A  man  of  the  highest  class  in  any  respect. 

HE'ROESS,  «.  [frarn  Aero.]  A  heroine  ;  a  female 
hero  :  not  In  use.  Chapman. 

HEROICAL,  a.  [from  Aero.]  Befitting  a  hero  ( 
heroick.  Dry  den. 

HEROICALLY,  ad.  [from  Aeroical.]  After 
the  way  of  a  hero. 

HERCVICK.  a.  [from  Aero.] 
1  Productive  of  heroes.  SAalrespeare. 

9  Noble  j  suitable  to  a  hero;  brave;  magnani- 
mous. Waller. 
3  Reciting  the  acts  of  heroes.  Cowley. 

HEROICKLY,  ad.  [from  AerotcA.]  Suitably  to 
a  hero.  Milton. 

HE'ROINE,  s.  [from  Aere;  Aeroiae,  Pr.]  A  fe- 
male hero.  Addison. 

HE  ROISM,  i.  [keroitne,  Fr.]  Tlie  qualities  or 
character  of  a  hero.  Broome. 

HE'RON,  «.  [Aeroa,  Fr.]  A  bird  that  feeds  upon 
fish.  Bacon. 

HE'RON RY,      \  «.    [from  Aeron.]     A  place 

HE'RONSHAW,  j    where  herons  breed.  Der. 

HE'RPES,  s.  [irn(.]  A  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion. Wiseman. 

HPRRlNG,£ij[Aarenf,  Fr.  karing ,  Saxon^A 

"ive  :  as,  this  is 


A*r  house,  this  house  is  Aers. 
HERSE.  ».  'hertia,  low  Lat.] 
1  A  temporary  monument  raised  over  a  grave. 
•  The  carriage  in  which  corpses  are  drawn  to  the 
grave.  Pope. 
To  HERSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  out  into 
a  herse.  CrajAaw. 
HERSE'LF,  pron.  The  female  personal  pronoun, 

in  the  oblique  cases  reciprocal. 
HE'RSELIKB.  a.    [hene  and  lixe.]  Funeral; 

suitable  to  funerals.  Bacon. 
To  HEW,  v.  a.   [Aeriaa,  Sax.]   To  guard  as 

HESITANCY,  *.  [from  Aesitate.]  DubiouCsTl 
uncertainty.  Atterbmry. 
To  HESITATE,  v.  «.   lh*nto,  Latin.]     To  be 

doubtful ;  to  delay  ;  to  pause. 
HESITATION,  i.  [from  Aesilate.] 
I  Doubt ;  uncertainty  ;  difficulty  made. 
S  Intermission  or  speech  ;  want  of  volubility. 

Swift. 

HEST,  s.  [Aomc,  Saxon.]    Command  i  precept ; 

injunction.  SAaxes/>eare. 
HETEROCLITE,  i.  [Aeterochtam,  Lat.] 
I  Such  nouns  as  vary  from  the  common  forms 
of  declensian.  Watts. 
t  Any  thing  ox  persoo  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon rule. 
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LITE,*  a.  [from 


Singu- 


HETEF 
lar. 

HETEROCLIT1CAL,  a.  (from  Aeterocht*.] 
Deviating  from  the  common  rule.  Brown. 

HETERODOX,  a.  [irassc  and  iafw.]  Deviating 
from  the  established  opinion  ,  not  orthodox. 


HETERODOX,  s.   An  opinion  peculiar. 
HETEROGE'NEAL,  a.    [Aeterofeae,  Fr.  irte*t 
and  ysroc.]    Not  of  the  same  nature ;  not  kin- 
dred. Newton. 
HETEROGENE'ITY,  s.  [from  aelerorewoaa.] 
1  Opposition  of  nature  j  contrariety  or  dissimi- 
litude of  qualities. 

Boyle. 
yrvot.]  Not 
nature. 


9  Opposite  or  dissimilar  part. 
HETEROCE'NEOUS,  «.  (rrasscand, 
kindred ;  opposite  or  dissimilar  in 


HETERO'SCIANS,  t.    [brtsot  and  r««.] 

whose  shadows  fall  only  one  way,  as  the  sha- 
dows of  us  who  live  north  of  the  tropick  fall 
'at  noon  always  to  the  north. 

To  HEW,  e.  a.   part.  Aewa  or  hewed,  [Aeauaii, 
Sax.] 

1  To  cut  by  blows  with  an  edged  instrument .  to 
hack.  Hay ward . 

9.  To  chop ;  to  cut.  '  Dryden. 

3  To  fell  as  with  an  axe.  Sandys. 

4  To  form  or  shape  with  an  axe.  Addison. 
s  To  form  laboriously.  Dryden. 

HE'WER, ».  [from  Aew.]  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  cut  wood  or  stone.  Brown. 
HE*XAGON,  s.  [If  and  -yones]  A  figure  of  six 
sides  or  angles,  the  most  capacious  of  all  the 
figures  that  can  be  added  to  each  other  without 
any  interstice,  and   therefore  the  cells  in 


honeycomb*  are  of  that  form. 
EXA'GO> 


HEXA'GONAL,  a.  [from  hexagon.]    Having  i 
sides.  Brm 
HEXA'GONY,  s.    [from  hexagon.}    A  figure  of 
six  angles.  BramhaU. 
HEX  A' METER,  i.  [If  and  fArrpvsv.]   A  verse  of 

six  feet.   Dryden. 

HEXA'METER,*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Consist- 
ing  of  six  feet.  Wat  urn. 

HEXA'NGL'LAR,  a.    [if  and  angnlms,  Latin.) 

Having  six  corners.  Woodward. 
HE'XAPOD,  s.    [if  and  «roi«.]    An  animal  with 
six  feet.  Ray. 
HEXA'STICK,  I.  [ii  and  ,-,v:;.]  ApoemofsCx 
lines. 

HEY,  tat.  [from  high.']  An  expression  of  joy, 
or  mutual  exhortation.  Prior. 

HE'YDAY,  ial.  [for  high  day.]  An  expression 
of  frolics Land  exultation.  Jfudibras. 

HE'YDAY,  s.   A  frolick  j  wildnesa.  SAoiresoeare. 

HE'YDEGIVES,  s.  A  wild  frolick  dance  I  obso- 
lete. Spenser. 

HIATION,  ».  [Aio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  gaping., 


HIATUS, «.  [Aix/as,  Lat.] 
1  An  aperture ;  a  breach.  Woodward, 
i  The  opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  succession 

of  an  initial  to  a  final  vowel.  Pope. 
HIBE'RNAL,  a.  [Aifcerwas,  Lat.]   Belonging  to 

the  winter.  Brown. 
HrcCWS  DOCCIUS*  $.     A  cant  word  for  a 

juggler;  one  that  plays  fast  and  loose.  Hudib. 
HI'CCOUGH,  s.   [AicA-ea,  Dan.]     A  convulsion 

of  the  stomach  producing  sobs.  Cleartland. 
To  HI'CCOL'GH,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 

sob  with  convulsions  of  the  stomach. 
To  HPCKUP,  v.  n.    [corrupted  from  AsrcoagA.] 

To  sob  with  a  convulsed  stomach. 
Hl'CKWALL.)  .... 
Hl'CSWAY,  f*  Ab|rd* 

Hl'DDEN,  }  The  part.  pass,  of  Aide. 
To  HIDE,  v.  a.    preter.  Aid;  part.  pass,  kid,  or 
tAtddea.  [Aidan,  Sax.]    To  conceal ;  to  with- 
hold or  withdraw  from  sight  or  knowledge. 

Shakespeare. 
7b  HIDE,  v.  n.    To  He  hid ;  to  be  concealed. 

Pope. 

HIDE  and  SEEK,  s.  A  play  in  which  tome  hide 
themselves,  and  another 
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HIDE,*.  >,f..,,  Sax  kaude.  Dutch.) 
i  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed. 

Pope. 

9  The  human  akin,  in  cootempt.  Dryden. 
9  A  certain  quantity  of  land.  Wot  ton. 

HI  DE  BOU'N  D,  a.  [hi,  l-  and  bound.] 
I  A  horae  is  aaid  to  be  kidciound  when  hi*  tkin 
aticks  to  hard  to  hU  ribs  and  back  that  yoa 
cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or  loosen  the 
one  from  the  otner.         Farrier'$  Dictionary. 
t  (In  trees.)   Being  in  the  state  in  which  the 
bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth.  Su>\ft. 
9  Harsh  ;  untractable.  ifudibras. 
HI'DEOUS,  o.  [aideux.Fr.]    Horrible ;  dread- 
ful ;  shocking.  Woodward. 
Hl'DEOl'SLY,  ad.    [from  hidtota.]  Horribly; 

dreadfully.  Skake$i>mre. 
HI'DEOUsNESS,  $.    [from  hid***.)  Horrible- 

nes«  ,  dreadfulness ;  terrour. 
H I'DER,  t.  [from  the  verb.]    He  that  hides. 
To  HIE,  a.  «.   [aiegoa.  Sax.]    To  hasten  ;  to  go 
in  haste.  Drydrn. 
HI'ERARCH.  «•   [hpf  and  sVX«-]   The  chief  of 
a  sacred  order.  *  Milton. 

HI  ERA'RCHAL,*  )o.  [kierarchiane,  Fr.]  Be 
HIERARCHICAL,  J   longing  to  sacred  or  eccle 

siastical  government. 
HI'ERARCH Y,  ».  [from  aferarra.] 
l  A  sacred  government} 

of  holy  brings. 
I  Ecclesiastical  government 
HIEROGLYPH,       \m.  [hieroglyphe,  Fr.  It?*, 
H I  EROGLY'PH  ICK.  j      sacred,  and  to 
carve.l 

I  An  emblem  ;  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was  Im- 

K"'ed.  Pope. 
e  art  of  writing  in  picture.  Su-i/t. 

e.  Ft.) 

i  me- 


Fair/ax. 
South. 


*  I  lie  art  of  writing  in  p.cture.  asrij 
HIFKOGLY'PHICAL,lo.    [kirrog lypkiuue,  ft 
HI  EROGLY'PH  ICK,   )       Emblematical}  e: 
prcssivt  of  some  meaning  beyond  what  imm 
tliaiely  appears.  Sand* 


0  A 


[from  kitrofTaphy.) 
Bel 


iliately  appear*. 
H I EROG PY'PH  IC  ALLY,  ad.  [from 

cat.)  Emblematically. 
HIEROGRAPHER,*  $.  [from 

writer  of  divinity. 
HI  EROG  RA' PHI  C,* 

HIEROGRA'PHICAL,*  j  Belonging  to  aacrcd 
writings.  A*h. 

HIERO'GRAFHY,  I.  [Uf<=;  and  yfa^  ».]  Holy 
writing. 

HIE'ROPHANT,  »A$tf«t»rm(.]  One  who  teaches 
rules  of  religion  i  a  prieat.  Hale. 
To  HI'GGLE,  v.  a. 

I  To  chaffer;  to  be  penurious  in  a  bargain. Hale. 
t  To  bo  selling  provisions  from  door  to  door. 
HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  ad.   A  cant  word  cor- 
rupted from  kiggle,  which  denotes  any  con- 

HI'GGLB,  s. "  [from  *tgf  I* .]   One  who  sella  pro- 
visions by  retail. 
HIGH,  a.  (ktak.  Sax.] 
J  Long  upwards  ;  rising  above. 

8  Elevated  in  place}  raised  aloft. 

9  Exalted  in  nature. 
4  Elevated  in  rank  or  condition. 
i  Exalted  in  sentiment. 
0  Difficult ,  abstruse. 
7  Boastful ;  ostentatious. 
•  Arrogant  ;  proud  ;  lofty. 
Q  Severe  ,  oppressive. 

to  Noble ;  illustrious, 
tl  Violent;  tempestuous;  loud 
wind. 

>2 Tumultuous ;  turbulent ;  ungovernable.  Dry. 

13  Full;  complete.  Clarendon 

14  Strong-tasted  :  gustful.  Bakrr 

15  Advancing  in  latitude  from  the  line.  Abbot 

16  At  the  moat  perfect  state  i  in  the  meridian. 


Lock*. 
Baxter. 
Dryden. 
Milton. 
Shakespeare. 
Clarendon. 
Clarendon. 
Bacon. 
Skakespeare. 
applied  to  the 
Denham. 


high 


17  Far  advanced  into  antiquity, 
it  Dear;  exorbitant  in  price. 
10  Capital;   great,  opposed  to  littie: 

treason,  in  opposition  to  peuw. 
H IGH,  s.   High  place »  elevation ;  soperiour  re- 

Drydtn. 
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I  Aloft.  Shakespeare. 

*  Eminently.  Aiiltun. 
9  Supremely.  Skaketpoaxre. 
4  With  deep  thought.  Mtlton. 
On  HIGH,  ad.   Aloft;  above;  into  tuperiour  re- 
gion*. Drytlen. 
HPGH-BLKST,  a.   Supremely  happy.  Milton. 
HIT. 1 1  lit. OWN,  «.   Swelled  much  with  wind} 
much  inflated.  Shakespeare. 
HI'GH  BORN.  a.   Of  noble  extraction.  Rove. 
HI'GH-COLOURED,  a.    Having  a  deep  or  glar- 
ing colour.  Flayer. 
HIGH- DESIGNING,  a.  Having  great  schemes. 

Dryden. 

HI'GH-FED,  a.  Pampered.  L'Estrauge. 
HI'GH  FLl'ER,  t.  One  'hat  carries  his  opinions 

to  extravagance. 
HI'GH. FLOWN,  u. 
I  Elevated ;  proud. 

9  Turgid;  extravagant.  VI 
HIGH-FLY'lNG.  a.   Extravagant  in  claims"or 
opinions.  Dryden. 
HIGH-HE'APED,  o.   Covered  with  high  piles. 

Pope. 

HI'GH- METTLED,  a.  Proud  or  ardent  of  spirit. 

Gartk. 

HIGH-MINDED,  a.  Proud  ;  arrogant.  Skak. 
HI'GH- RED.  «.  Deeply  red.  Boyle. 
HIGH-SE'ASONED,  a.   Piquant  to  the  palate. 

Locke. 

HIGH  SPI'RITED,  a.   Bold;  daring;  insolent. 
HIGH-STOMACHED,  o.    Obstinate;  lofty. 
H  IGH-TA'STED,  a.    Gustful;  piquant. 
HIGH-VI'CED,  a.    Enormously  wicked.  Skak. 
HI'GH- WROUGHT,  a.   Accurately  finished. 
HI'GHLAND,  s.  [kigk  and  land.)  Mountainous 
region.  Additon. 
HI'GH  LANDER,  t.  [from  highland.)   An  in  ha- 
bitant  of  mountains.  Additon. 
HI'GHLY,  ad.  [fiom  high.) 

I  With  elevation  aa  to  place  and  situation. 

9  In  a  great  degree.  jfUerfrars;. 

9  Proudly;  arrogantly;  ambitiously.  Skak. 

4  With  esteem  ;  with  estimation.  Romans. 
HI'GH  MOST,  a.  Highest  ;  topmost.  Skak. 
Hl'GHNESS,  s.  [fromaifa.] 

I  Elevation  above  the  surface  -,  loftiness. 

«  Dignity  of  nature ;  supremacy.  Job. 

3  The  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings. 
H IGHT,  tmperjttt  verb.   Used  in  the  pret.  only. 

1  Waa  named  ;  was  called.  Dryden. 

8  Called  ;  named.  Habberd's  Tale. 
HIGHWATER,  s.   [high  and  wter.)    The  ut- 
most flow  of  the  tide.  Mortimer. 

HIGHWA'Y.  t.    [Ugk  and  way.)    Great  road ; 

publick  path.  Catid. 
HI'GH  WAY  MAN,  s.    [htgkvay  and  moa.]  A 

robber  that  plunders  on  the  publick  road. 
HI'GHWAY-RO'BBERY,*  t.  [highway  andros- 

bery.)    A  robbery  committed  on  the  highway^ 

Hl'GLAPER.s.   An  herb. 

HILA'RITY,  s.  [aiforilas,  Latin-l    Merriment , 

gaiety. 
HI'LDfNG,  s. 
I  A  sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fellow.  Shakespeare. 
4-  It  is  used  likewise  for  a  mean  woman. 
HILL,  s.  [ait.  Sax.]   An  elevation  of  ground  leaa 

than  a  mountain.  "  Granvtllt. 
HI'LLOCK,  s.  [from  Mtt.1  A  little  hill.  Sidney. 
HI'LLY,  a.   [fromaiU.]    Pull  of  bills ;  unequal 

in  the  surface.  Hovel. 
HILT,  t.  [kilt.  Sax.]  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

particularly  of  a  sword.  Pope. 
H I M,  s.  [aim,  Sax  ]  The  oblique  case  of  a*. 
HIMSELF,  prosi.  [aim  and  se//] 
l  In  the  nominative,  he. 

9  In  ancient  authors,  itself. 
9  In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  a  reciprocal  signifi- 
cation. Samuel. 

H IN,  s.  [Hebrew.]  A  measure  of  liquids  among 
the  Jews,  containing  about  ten  pints.  Exodus. 

HIND,  a.  compar.  kinder;  superlative,  ktndmost. 
[hyndun.  Sax.]  Backward}  contrary  in  posi- 
tion to  the  face.  Ri*. 

HIND,  i.  [»«o>,«ax.] 


m 
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I  The  she  to  a  stag.  Spinner. 
%  (From  Alae,  Sax. J    A  servant.  Shoke^eart. 

3  [From  krama«,  Sax.]    A  peasant  ,  a  boor. 

Lhfttm. 

HIN  DBE'RRIES,  ».   The  fame  aj  raspberries. 
Te  H  I'N  DBR.  ».  «.  f  Aiadrtea,  Sax.]  To  obit  rue  t ; 

to  stop j  to  impede.  Taylor. 
Hl'NDKR.  u.  [from  Aiad.l   Tliat  is  in  a  portion 

contrary  to  that  of  the  face.  Sidney- 
Bl'NDEEANCB.     [from  Master.]  Impediment  ; 

let;  »top:  obstruction.  Attrrbury. 
HI'NDEHER,  «.   [from  Muder.]     He  «ir  that 

which  hinder*  or  obstruct!.  May. 
Hl'NDERLiNG,  a.  [f mankind,  or  kinder.]  A 

paltry,  worthless,  degenerate  animal. 
Hl'N  DEI;  MOST,  a.     Hindmost;  last;  In  the 

rear.  Shuketpeare. 
HI'S DMOST,  a.  [land  and  most.]  The  last ;  the 

lag.  Pope. 
HINGE,  f. 

1  Joint  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns.  Dry  dm. 
9  The  cardinal  pointa  of  the  world.  CreecA. 
9  A  governing  rule  or  principle.  Temple. 

4  To  be  off  the  hmget.   To  be  in  a  atate  of  irrrgu 
lariiv  and  disorder. 

To  H I SGE,  ».  a.  [from  tne  noun-1 
I  To  furnish  with  hinges, 
t  T«>  bend  a*  a  hinge. 
7u  HIM.r.n    [eater,  Fr.  Skimmer.]     To  bring 
to  mind  by  a  slight  motion  or  remote  allusion. 

Pope. 

To  HINT af.     To  allude  to*  to  touch  slightly 
upon.  Adduon. 
HINT,  s.  [from  the  noun  ] 
1  Paint  notice  given  to  the  mind,  remote  allu- 
sion ;  distant  insinuation.  South. 
t  Sugge*tioa  ;  intimation.  Adduon. 
HIP,  «.  [hype,  Sax.] 

I  The  joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh.  Brown. 
4  To  aoce  on  ike  hip.    (A  low  phrase.)    To  have 
an  advantage  over  another.  Skaketpeare. 
HIP.  t.  [fc/opo.  Sax.]  The  fruit  of  the  briar.  Bac. 
To  HIP,  •.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  sprain  or  shoot  the  hip.  SAa*espeur«. 
9  Hip  kop.    A  cant  word  formed  by  the  redupli- 
cation of  kop  Congreve. 
HIP,  sal. '  An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one. 

Axmxcorth. 

nip  ■  ) 

HI'l'PlSH  I**    A  ewrruptlon  of  aypoc&ondrioc*. 

HIPPOCE'NTAUR,  :  llmme*»m.)  A  fabu- 
Ion*  monster,  half  horse  and  half  man. 

Hl'PPOCRASS.  i.  [vinum  Hippoeratu,  Lai.]  A 
medicated  wine.  King. 

Hl'PPOCRATES'S  Sleeve,  «.  A  woollen  bag  made 
by  joining  the  two  oswjosite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel,  usea  to  strain  syrups  and  de- 
coctions for  clarification.  Oatary . 

HI'PPOCBIFF,  a.  (larwev  and  yfo^.]  A  winged 
horse.  Milton. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  t.  [Jsrwoe  and  nrau«tO  The 
river  horse.   An  animal  found  in  the  Nile. 

HI'PROOF,*  t.  [Atpand  roof.]  A  roof  farmed 
with  hins  instead  of  gable  ends.  Ath. 

HI'PSHOT,  a.  [hip  and  ikot.]  Sprained  or  dis- 
located in  the  hip.  L'Ettrangt. 

Hl'PWORT...   A  plant. 

HlkClSE,*Q.   [from  Airea*.]   Belonging  to  a 
goat  ;  resembling  a  g<vat.  Cole. 
To  HIRE,  t.  a.  1*1  run,  Sax.] 
I  To  procure  any  thing  for  temporary  use  at  a 
certain  price.  Dryden. 
•  To  engage  a  man  to  temporary  service  for  wa- 
ges. Itaiah. 
I  To  bribe.  Dryden. 
4  To  engage  himself  for  pay.  Samuel. 
HIRE.  *7[Ajrf,  Sax.] 

i  Reward  or  recom  pence  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
thing. 

9  Wag«  paid  for  service.  Spenser. 
Hl'HEl.lSG.i.  [from  aire.] 
I  One  who  serves  for  wages.  Sandy*. 
9  A  mercenary  prostitute.  Pope. 
HI' RE  LING,  «.   Serving  for  hire ;  venal ;  m?u 

Dry  den. 
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HI'RER,  f.   [from  aire.]     One  who  usee  anr 
thing,  paying  a  recompence ;  one  who  employs 

Lat.]  Rough  i  rugged. 


Hi«.  pronoun  poueune.    \iy$.  Sax.] 
I  The  masculine  poisessive.   Belonging  to  him 

that  was  before  mentioned. 
9  Anciently  iu. 

To  H 1SS,  v.  m.  [Ause*.  Dutch.]  To  utter  a 
like  that  of  a  serpent  and  some  other  ani 


7  o  H ISS,  c.  a.    [/iijeeen,  Sax.] 

I  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  explode. 

9  To  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
HISS,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  voice  of  a  serpent. 

9  Censure;    expression  of  contempt 
theatres. 


HI'SSING,*  s.  [from  the  verb. 


Milton. 
used  in 

Pope. 


The  act  of  mak- 

of con- 


ing a  noise  as  a  s< 
tempt  by  biases. 
HIST,  rarer?.   An  exclamation  commanding  si- 
lence. Milton. 
HISTORIAN,  $.    [Auieriea,  Fr.]    A  writer  of 
facts  and  events.  Pope. 
HISTORICAL,  la.  [Aistortrua,  Lat.]  Pertaining 
HlSTOKICK.    |     to  history.  rViar. 
HISTORICALLY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  history , 
by  way  of  narration.  Hooker. 
To  HlSTORIFY.w.  a.  [from  Autory.]  To  relate; 

to  record  tn  history.  Brovn. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER,  s.    fJrofwi  and  jasagw  ] 

of  nil 


An  historian  ;  a  writer  of  history.  Spemer. 
HISTORIOGRAPHY,  a.     [lew**  and  rfwp*  ] 

The  art  or  employment  af  an  historian. 
H I STOR I O  LOGY  >  s.   [Icoswa  history,  and  layer 
a  description.]  The  knowledge  of  history  ,  the 
art  of  explaining  historical  facts.  Ath. 
HI'STORY.  s.    Hrofxi  ] 

I  A  narration  of  events  and  facia  delivered  with 
dignity.  Pope, 
a.  Narration;  relation.  Ilseman. 
"  The  knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 
HI'STORY  Piece,  *.  A  picture  representing  some 
memorable  event.  Pope. 
HLSTRIONICAUie.   [at'slrio,  Lat.]  Befitting 
HISTRIOMCK.  J    the  stage »  suitable  to  a 

player ;  becoming  a  buffoon. 
HISTRIONICALLY,  ad.     [from  AisrriaaieeL] 

Theatrically  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  buffoon. 
To  H  IT,  t.  a.    [Mt*e,  Danish.] 
I  To  atrike  ;  to  touch  with  a  blow.  South. 
9  To  touch  the  mark  j  not  to  miss.  Sidney. 
9  To  attain  j  to  reach  the  point.  Atterbnry. 

4  To  strike  a  ruling  passion.  Milton, 

5  To  kit  off.  To  strike  out ;  to  fix  or  dete  rmine 
luckily.  Temple. 

6  To  Ail  out. 
To  HIT.  e.  a. 

I  To  clash;  to  collide, 
t  To  chance  luckily  ,  to  succeed  by 


3  To  succeed ;  not  to  miscarry. 

4  To  light  an. 
HIT.s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  stroke. 
9  A  lucky  chance. 
To  HITCH,  *.  a.    [Aiegoa,  Sax.  or  hoc  her,  Fr.] 
To  catch :  to  move  by  jerks.  Pope. 
To  Hl'TCHEL,  *.  a.  Sec  H  ATCH  EL.  To  beat 

or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 
HITCHEL,  s.  [herhel,  Germ.]   The  instrument 

with  which  flax  is  beaten  or  combed. 
HITHE.S.  [AalAe,  Sax.]  Asmall  haven  to  land 

wares  out  of  veaaels  or  boats  :  obsolete. 
HITHER,  ad.  JAitAer,  Sax.} 
l  To  this  place  from  some  other.  Mi  it  on. 

9  Hitker  and  lAiiaer,  to  this  place  and  that. 
9  To  this  end;  to  this  design.  TtUouon. 
HITHER,  a.  superl.  hitkermott.  Nearer;  to. 

wards  this  part.  Hale. 
HITHER  MOST,  a.    [of  hither,  adv.]  Nearest 

on  this  side. 
HITHERTO,  ad.    rfrom  AilAer.] 
1  To  this  t  unc ;  yet. 
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t  In  any  time  till  now. 
3  At  every  time  till  now. 
HITHER  WARD,  \md. 
HITHER  WARDS,  I 

place. 
HIVE,*.   [We,  Sax.] 
tat  ion  or 


Spenser. 
Dryden. 

«\  Sax) 
ards  thit 
Milton. 


artificial  receptacle  of  beef. 

Addison. 


Swift. 


a  rough 
Dryden. 
hne«j 


»  The  habitati 


«  The  beet  inhabiting  a  hive. 
J  A  company  being  together. 
To  HIVE,  v.  a.   [from  them 
I  To  put  into  hivet ;  to  " 
t  To  contain  in  hivet. 

7b  HIVE,  *. «.    To  take  shelter  together ;  to 
reside  col  lect  ively .  Pope. 

HI'VER,  (.   [from  Aire.]   One  who  puts  bees  in 
hives.  Mortimer. 

H  I' VI NG.*  s.  [from  tlte  verb.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  putting  bees  into  hives.  Ath. 

HO,    Unterj.    [shot  Lat.l   A  call,    a  sudden 

HOA,  j    exclamation  to  give  notice  of  approach, 
or  any  thing  else.  Shaketpeore. 

HOAR,  a.   [A«rf  Saxon.] 
I  White.  Fairfax. 
S  Gray  with  age.  Pope. 

HOAR-FROST;  «.    [Aoar  and  /roit.l   The  con. 
gelations  of  dew  in  frosty  mornings  on  the 

H<JaRD.«.   [hord.  Sax.]    A  store  laid*ip*°in' 

secret :  a  hidden  stock  ;  a  treasure.  SAuJrs. 
To  HOARD,  v.  n.   To  make  hoards;  to  lay  up 

store.  Shaketpeore. 
To  HOARD,  v.  a.   To  lay  in  hoards ;  to  hut  band 

privily.  Rogert. 
HOA'RDER,  (.    [from  hoard.]    One  |t hat  stores 

op  in  secret.  Locke. 
HOMRHOUND,  s.   A  plant.  Ah  Her. 

H (  >'  Alt! NESS,  t.    [from  hoary.]    The  Stale  of 

being  whitish  ;  the  colour  ©t  old  men's  hair. 

Dryden. 

HOARSE,  a.  [har,  Saxon.]  Having  the  voice 
rough,  as  with  a  cold  ,  having  a  rough  sound. 

Shaketpeore. 

HO*AR8ELY,  ad.  [frot 

harth  voice. 
HOA'RSENESS,  «.    [from  hoarse.) 

of  voice. 
HO'ARY,  o.    [har,  hantng,  Sax.] 
1  White  j  whitish. 
«  White  or  gray  with  age. 
9  White  with  frost. 
4  Mouldy  ;  mossy ;  rusty. 
HOBNOB.  This  is  corrupted  from  As*  nab. 
To  HCBBLE,  v.  a.  [to  hop,  to  hoppk,  to  hobble.] 
I  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg 
more  than  the  ether.  Sw\ft. 
8  To  move  roughly  or  unevenly.  Prior. 
HO'BBLE,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Uneven  awkward 
gait.  Swift. 
HO'BBLER,*  a,  [from  hobble.)  One  that  hobblej. 
HO'BBLINGLY.ed.   [from  hohbk .]  Clumsily, 

awkwardly  j  with  a  halting  gait. 
HO'BBV.t.   [AoWrsoa,  Fr.] 
1  A  species  or  hawk.  Macon 
(From  hoppe,  Got  hick .)   An  Irish  or  Scottish 
►  horse, 
boys  get  astride,  and  ride. 

Prior. 

4  A  stupid  fellow.  Shaketpeore 

HO'BBY  HORSE,*  s.  The  person,  thing,  or  oc- 
cupation that  pleases  one  most.  Shaketpeore. 

HOBGO'BLIN,  t.    A  sprite  j  a  fairy.  Shakes. 

HCBIT,  i.   A  small  mortar. 

HOBNAIL,  I.  [from  hot  by  and  nail.]  A  nail 
used  in  shoeing  a  horse.  Shaketpeore. 

HCBNAILED,  a.  [from  hobnail.)  Set  withhob- 
•»•»*»•  Dryden. 

HOCK,  i.  [the  same  with  AoagA.]  The  joint 
between  the  knees  and  fetlock. 

To  HOCK,  9.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  disable 
in  the  hock. 

BOCK,  1  t.    [from  Hockheim  on  the 

HCCKAMORE.  )  Maine.)  Old  strong  Rhe- 
nish.  i  Ptoyer. 

,«.   (keck  and  Asv..]   A  plant  the 


•e. 

KnoUtt. 


i  n  tpccict  oi  nawR 

9.  (From  hoppe,  Gotl 

9  As'tfck  !nPwh?clnh 
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To  HO'CKLF,  v.  a.  [from  hock.)  To  hamstring. 
HOCUS  POCUS.  [Juniua  derives  it  from  Aoermf. 
Welsh,  a  cheat,  and  poke,  or  poena,  a  bag.]  A 
juggle  j  a  cheat.  L'Ettrange. 
HOP,  i.   A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer 
carries  mortar  to  the  masons.  Taster. 
HODGE- PODGE,  t .    [haehi pocU,  Fr.]    A  med- 
ley of  ingredients  boiled  together.  Sandyt. 
HO'DIERNAL,  a.    [W«mi,  Lat.)    Of  to-day. 
HCDMAN.t.    [had  and  man.)    A  labourer  that 


AL,*  a.    [ofer  a  way,  and  iwm 

clonging  to  the  method  of  finding 
it  sea,  from  the  way  or  course  of 


carrirs 
HODMANDO'D,  i.  A 
HODO. METRICAL,*  a. 
a  measure]  Bel 
the  longitude  at 

the  ship.  Cote. 
HOE,  t.   [hone,  Fr.]   An  instrument  to  cut  up 

the  earth.  Mortimer. 
To  HOB,  ».  a.    [haner  Fr.]  To  cut  or  dig  with  a 

hoe.  Mortimer . 

HOE'ING,*s.   [from  the  verb  ]   The  method 

or  process  of  clearing  ground  by  cutting  up 

weeds  or  tuperfiuout  plants  with  a  hoe.    At h. 
HOG.  t.    [Awc*.  Welsh.) 
I  The  general  name  of  swine. 
«  A  castrated  boar. 

9  To  bring  hog*  to  ajlne  market.  To  fail  of 

detign.  Spectator 
HO»GCOTE,t.  [hog  and  eote.)  A  house  for  hogs 


a  keeper.} 


Plants. 


«  Any  large  barrel. 
HOGSTY.  t.  [Aog  and  sty.] 
swine  are  shut  to  be  fed. 


HOGGEREL,  ».   A  two  year  old  ewe.  Ai*nc. 
HO'GGISH.c.    [from  hog.]    Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  hoe :  brutish ;  selfish.  Sidney. 
HCGG1SHLY,  ad.    [from  hogguh.]   Greedily  -t 

HO*Gg\sHNESS,s.  [from  hoggith.)  Brutality, 

greediness  :  selflahness. 
HOGH,  s.   [otherwise  written  ho,  from  hoogh, 
Dutch.1    A  hill ;  rising  ground.  Spenser. 
HCGHERD,  i.  [hog  and  hgrd,  f 

A  keeper  of  hogs. 
HO*GSBEANS,  » 
HO'GSBRF.AD,  I 
HO*G.S  MUSHROOMS,  I 
HOT.SFENNEL,  ) 
HO*GSHEAD,  s.  [hoe  at 
I  A  measure  of  liquids 
gxllons. 

Swift. 

]  The  place  in  which 
Swift. 

HO»GWASH,  s.  [aog  andwusA.]  The  draff  which 
is  given  to  swine.  Arbmihmot. 
HOMDEN,  s.    [hoeden,  Welsh.]    An  ilMaugrit 

awkward  country  girl. 
To  HOMDEN,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  romp 
indecently.  Sws/t. 
To  HOISE,  )  v.  a.  [hausser,  Fr.]  To  raise  up  on 
To  HOIST,  j  high.  Otapmasu 
To  HOLD,  v.  a.  pret.  held;  part.  pass,  hold*  or 

holden.    [haldnn.  Sax.] 
i  To  grasp  in  the  hand;  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 

t  To  keep  j  to  retain  ,  to  gripe  fast. 

3  To  connect;  to  keep  together. 

4  To  have  within ;  to  contain. 

5  To  have  capacity  of  contents :  as,  the  barrel 
holds  ten  gallons. 

0  To  maintain  as  an  opinion.  Locke. 
7  To  consider  as  good  or  bad  ,  to  hold  in  regard. 

Shaketpeare. 
Milton. 
AaoUes. 
Knot  let. 
Crashaw. 
Denham. 
Shaketpeore. 
Shaketpeare. 
as,  he  was  held 


8  To  have  any  station. 

9  To  possess  ,  to  enjos 

10  To  possess  in  subordi 

1 1  To  suspend  ;  to  refrain 
19  To  stop  j  to  restrain. 

13  To  fix  in  any  conditio* 

14  To  preserve ;  to  keep. 

15  To  confine  to  a  certain 
in  exile. 

IS  To  detain. 

17  To  retain  j  to  continue :  he  holds  his 

It  To  solemnize ;  to  celebrate :  be  holds  a  parlia- 
ment. Samnel. 
19  To  offer ;  to  propose.  Tempi*. 
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1 1  not  to  violate. 
91  To  manage  ;  to  handle  intellectually  ;  not  to 

intermit:  he  holds  bn  .peed. 
99  To  maintain  :  he  holds  hit  cl 
93  To  form  ,  to  plan. 

34  To  carry  on ;  to  continue :  he  held  hit  way. 

9S  7b  hold  forth.   To  offer  ;  to  exhibit. 
.6  To  hold  in.   To  govern  by  the  bridle. 
S7  To  hold  in.  To  restrain  in  general. 
M  To  told  off.   To  keep  at  a  distance, 
to  To  hold  on.  To  continue ;  to  protract. 
SO  To  hold  out.   To  extend ;  to  stretch  forth. 

Esther. 

91  To  hold  out.   To  offer  ;  to  propose. 

M  To  hold  out.   To  continue  to  do  or  suffer. 

Shakespeare. 

99  To  hold  up.   To  raiie  aloft.  Lorfce. 
54  To  hold  up.   To  sustain  }  to  support. 
To  HOLD,  u.n. 

I  To  stand;  to  be  right;  to  be  without  exception. 

•  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued.  >*hak>. 
9  To  last ;  to  endure.  Bacon. 
4  To  remain  unchanged  l  he  held  long  in  his  reso- 
lution. 

6  To  refrain  :  be  hold  from  tears.  Dryden. 

6  To  stand  up  for;  to  adhere:  he  holdi  to  his 
friends.  Hole. 

7  To  he  dependant  on.  Ascham. 

•  To  derive  right :  he  ftotdi  trom  his  ancestors. 

Drydtn. 

9  To  hold  forth.     To  harangue  ;  to  speak  in 
publkk.  L'Ettrange. 

10  To  hold  is,.   To  restrain  one's  self. 

11  To  hold  la.   To  <oiitlnue  in  lock. 

It  To  hold  ojf.    To  keep  at  a  distance  without 
closing  with  offers.  Decay  of  Piety. 

13  To  hold  en.  To  continue;  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Swift. 

14  To  hold  on.  To  proceed.  VEttrange. 
l>  To  hold  out.  To  last ;  to  endure. 

16  To  hold  out.  Not  to  yield  >  not  to  be  subdued. 

Collier. 

17  To  hold  together.  To  be  joined.  Dryden. 

15  To  hold  together.  To  remain  in  union. 
19  To  hold  up.   To  support  himself. 

to  7i>  hold  up.    Net  to  be  foul  weather. 
91  T»  hold  up.  To  contine  the  same  speed.  CoMur. 
HOLD,  imteri.   Forbear;  stop;  be  still. 
HOLD,  i.   [from  the  verb.] 
l  The  act  or  seising  ,  gripe ;  grasp ;  leisure. 

Spenser. 

9  Something  to  be  held  ;  support.  Bacon. 
9  Catch  ;  power  of  seising  or  keeping. 

Shaketpeare. 

4  Prison  ;  place  of  custody.  Hooker. 
J  Custody.  Shakespeare. 

6  Power ,  influence.  Dry  den. 

7  Hold  ofathtp.  All  that  part  which  lies  between 
the  keelson  and  the  lower  deck.  Harris. 

9  A  lurking-place. 

9  A  fortified  place  ,  a  fort  Spenser. 
HOLDER,  s.   [from  hold.] 
I  One  that  holds  or  gripes  any  thing  in  his  hand. 

Mortimer. 

8  A  tenant .  one  that  holds  land  under  another. 

Care*. 

HOLDER  FORTH,  ».    [hold  and  forth."]    An  ha- 
ranroer  ;  one  who  speaks  in  puhlick.  Addison. 

HOLDFAST,  ».   [hold  and  fast.]    Any  thing 
which  takes  hold,  a  catch ;  a  ' 

HOLDING,!,   [from  hold.} 
I  Tenure;  farm. 

9  It  sometimes  signifies  the  burden  or  chorus  of 
a  song,  Shakespeare. 

liOLB,  s.    [hoi,  Dutch  ;  hole.  Sax.] 
1  A  cavity,  narrow  or  long,  either  perpendicular 
Of  horizontal .  Bacon. 
9  A  perforation  ,  a  small  interstitial  vacuity. 

Boyle. 

9  A  cave ;  a  hollow  place.  SJtaJtaprare. 
4  A  cell  of  an  animal.  Addison. 
ft  A  mean  habitation.  Dryim. 
6  Some  subterfuge  or  shift. 
HOT  J  DAM,  t.  felesaedlndy. 

SI* 


HOM 


9*mluwM&  Shakespeare. 

y  t  without  breach.  Sidney. 


HOLILY,  ad. 
I  Piously; 

t  Inviolably;  without  breach. 
HOLINESS,  s.  [from  holy.] 
I  Sanctity  ;  piety  ;  religious  goodness.  Rogers. 
<s  The  state  of  being  hallowed  j  dedication  to 
rehg ion. 

9  The  title  of  the  pope.  Addison. 
HU'LLA,  intery  [hola.  Fr.]   A  word  used  in  call. 

ing  to  any  one  at  a  distance.  Milton. 
To  HO'LLA.  v.  a.   [from  the  interjection.]  To 
cry  out  loudly.  Shakespeare. 
HOLLAND,  ■.    Fine  linen  made  in  Holland. 
HOLLOW,  a.    [from  We.] 
I  Excavated;  having  avoid  space  within j  not 


t  Noisy,  like 


a  cavitj. 


5  Not  faithful;  not  sound,  not  what  one  ap- 

pea  re. 
HOLLOW,  t. 
1  Cavity ;  concavity. 
«  Cavern  ,  den  ,  hole. 
9  Pit.  Addison. 
4  Any  opening  or  vacuity.  Generis, 
s  Pa*»ae<- ;  canal.  Addison. 
To  HOLLOW,  r.  a.  [from  the  nouu.]  To  make 
hollow  ;  to  excavate.  Spectator. 
To  HOLLOW,  c.  u.    To  holta ;  to  shout .  to 
hoot.  Dryden. 
HOL  LOW  LY,  ad.    [from  AoMov.] 
I  With  CAtatiet . 

9  Unfaithfully ;  insincerely;  dishonestly. 
HOLLOWN ESS,  s .    [from  hollow.] 

I  Cavity  ;  state  of  being  hollow.  Hakewxll. 

<t  Deceit ;  insincerity  j  treachery.  s-utb. 
HOLLOWROOT.  a.  A  plant.  Aiusvorth. 
HOLLY,  $.  [hoteyn,  Saxon.]  A  tree.  Gay. 
HOLLYHOCK,  $.  [holikoc.  Sax.]  * 


HOLLYROSE,  s.   A  plant. 
HOLME,  s. 

I  Holme  nr  howme.  [holme.  Sax.]  A  river  island. 
«  The  ilex ;  ihe  evergreen  oak.  Tusser. 
HOLOCAUST,  *.  [o*or  and  ««»•.]  A  burnt  sacri- 
fice. Brown. 
HOLP.  The  old  pert,  and  part.  pass,  of  help. 

Shakespeare. 
HOLPEN.  The  old  part.  paas.  of  help. 
HOLSTER,  s.  [heolster,  Sam]  A  case  for  a 
horseman's  pistol.  Butler. 
HOLT,  t.  [holt.  Sax.]  A  wood.  G»6*oa. 
HOLY,  a.    [halig.  Sax.] 

1  Good;  pious;  religious. 

2  Hallowed;  consecn 
9  Pure;  immaculate. 
4  Sacred 

HOLY-THURSDAY,  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  ten 
davs  before  Whitsuntide. 

HOLYWATBIl,*  $.  [holy  anA  water.]  The  water 
with  which  papists  sprinkle  themselves  when 
they  enter  their  places  of  worship.  Ask. 

HOLY- WEEK,  s.  The  week  before  Easter. 

HOLYDAY,  «.    [holy  and  dev.] 
1  The  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  festival. 

9  Anniversary  feaat.  Walter. 

3  A  day  of  gaiety  and  joy.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  time  that  comes  seldom. 
HOM  At, K,  s.     [hommage,  Frj 

Latin.] 

I  Service  paid  and  realty  professed  to  a  sovereign 
or  a  superiour  lord.  Devise, 
t  Obeisance  ;  respect  paid  by  external  action. 


To  HOMAGE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rever- 
ence by  external  action  ;  to  pay  honour  to ;  to 
profess  fealty 
HOMAGER,  s.  [hommager,  Fr.]  One  who  holds 
by  homage  of  a  superior  lord.  Bacon. 
HOME,  s.    [ham.  Sax.] 
i  His  own  house ;  the  private  dwelling.  Dryden. 
9  His  own  country.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  place  of  constant  residence.  Prior. 
4  United  to  a  substantive,  it  signifies  domestick. 

Bacon. 
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HON 


HOME,*  a.  Domettick ;  belonging  to  one's  own 
country}  belonging  to  one's  own  house;  effi- 
cacious. ,4th. 


HOO 


Lock* 


caclous. 
HOME,  d.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  one's  own  habitation. 
8  To  one's  own  country. 

3  Close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs.  Addison 

4  To  the  point  designed.  Sander  urn. 

5  United  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  force  ant 
efficacy.  StilUngflttt 

HOMEtfORN,  «.    [name  and  born.] 
1  Natives  natural.  Donne 
1  Dome MM  k  {  not  foreign.  Pope 
HOMEBRED,  a.    [ktw  and  bred  ] 
I  Native;  natural.  Hammond. 
«  Not  polished  by  travel ;  plain  ;  rude ;  artless  ; 

uncultivated.  Dryden. 
3  Domettick;  not  foreign. 
HO*  ME  FELT,  «.  [aome  and /ell.]  Inward  ;  pri- 
vate.  Pope. 
HOMELINESS,  f.    [from  homely,}  Plainness; 

rudeness ;  coarseness.  Addison. 
HOMELY,  a.  [from  home.]  Plain)  homespun; 
not  elegant ;  not  beautiful ;  not  one ;  coarse. 

  ,  South. 

HO'MELlLY,*)od.  Plainly;  coarsely;  rudely; 
HOMELY,       f     inelegantly.  Dryden 
HOMEL1N.  ».   A  kind  of  fish.  Amsvorth 
HOMEMADE,  a.    [home  and  made.]    Made  at 
home.  Locke 
HOMER,  ..  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  three 

HOMESPUN,  «.   [tow* and*...] 
I  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  not  made  by  regu- 
lar manufacturers.  Stnft. 
«  Not  made  in  foreign  countries.  Addison. 
3  Plain;  coarse;  rode;  homely;  inelegant 

HOMESPUN, s.  A 


HO  WEST  ALL,  U. 
HOMESTEAD,  J     place  of  the  house 
HOMEWARD, 


inelegant  rustick. 

Shakespeare, 
[ham  and  stede.  Sax.]  The 
.dace  of  the  house.  Dryden. 
HOMEWARD,  lad.  [horn  and  weard,  Saxo.wj 
HOMEWARDS.)  Towards  home;  toward! 
the  native  Place.  Sidney. 
Wow2  [(rom  aowiciaV.]  Murden.u'; 

HOMICIDE,  «.  [homiddtwm,  Ut.]  i>°'*" 
I  Murdering;  manquesting.  Hooker. 
«  Destruction.  Dry  den. 

>  [From  Komieidia,  Lat.]   A  murderer;  a  man- 
slayer. 

HOM1LETICAL,  a.   [4m*^«w««.]   8ocial;  con- 
vernable.  Atterbury. 
HOMILY,  t.   [i^uX**.]    A  discourse  read  to  a 
^"Fe«t,ion.  Hammond. 
7M9G&NEAL,    la.  H^oytrnt.}    Haying  the 

1  principles. 


js.    Parti<  , 

HOM^NEOUSNESsJ  rfSSSJfSSift 
tudeofkind.  Ckeyne 
HOMOGENY,  s.  [iMoyrwa.]  Joint  nature :  not 
used.  Bacon 
HOMOLOGOUS,  a.    [inoXsysf.]    Having  the 

same  manner  or  proportions. 
HOMOLOGY,*  «.    [Jjuoc  like,  and  fccyor  pro- 
portion. ]   Similitude  of  proportion.  Scott. 
HOMONYMOUS,  a.    [i^.-j^:;.]  Denominat- 
ing different  things;  equivocal. 
HOMONYMY,  «.   [&**•*«.]  Equivocation; 
ambiguity. 

H0MOT0N0U8,  a.    [V*wo<.]  Equable:  said 
of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenonr 

sirM**'  *Ute«  and  "tension.  Carney. 
HONE,..  [Ham,  Sax.]  A  whetstone  for  a  razor. 

To  HONE,  ».*.   [atrafioa.Sea.]   To  pine;  to 

HON  EST,  o.    [aortas,  Lat.] 
1  Upright;  ,ruei  .inCere.  w,,*. 

3  Just  Righteous ;  giving  to  ever,  H^l. 

HONESTLY,  ad.   [from  Aoaac]  ™' 
Sit 


I  Uprightly ;  justly.  Ben  Joaso*. 

"i  With  chastity  ;  modestly. 
HONESTY,  s.  [Aowestas,  Lat.]  Justice;  truth; 

virtue;  purity. 
HONEY,  s.  [A«wif,  Saa.) 
I  A  viscous  substance,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
colour,  sweet  to  the  taste,  soluble  In  water, 
and  becoming  vinous  on  fermentation,  inflam- 
mable, liquable  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  of  a  frn- 

Gnt  smell.  Of  honey,  the  finest  is  virgin 
ley,  the  first  produce  of  the  swarm.  The 
second  it  thicker  than  the  first,  often  a! 
solid,  procured  from  the  combs  by 
and  the  worst  is  the  common  yellow 


3  Sweet ;  a  name  of  tenderness.  < 

To  HONEY,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  talk 
fondly.  Shake  tpeare 

HON  EY-BAG,  i.  The  honey  bag  of  the  bee  is  the 
stomach.  Grew. 

HONEY-COMB.  «.  The  cells  of  was  in  which 
the  bee  stores  her  honey.  Dryden. 

HONEY-COMBED,  a.  Flawed  with  little  cavi- 
ties. IVxteman. 

HONEY-DEW,  s.    Sweet  dew.  Cert*. 

HONEY-FLOWER,  i.  [tsurloatAm,  Latin.]  A 
Plant.  Miller. 

HONEY-GNAT, s.   An  insect.  Aintworth. 

HONEYLESS,  a.  [from  fcowey.]  Without  honey. 


HONEY-MOON,  s.  The  first  month  after 

HO^TeY-SUCKLE,  i.   Woodbine.  4  T  r 

HONEY-WORT.  t.    [certaiae,  Ut.]   A  plant. 
HONIED,  a.    [from  honey .] 

1  Covered  with  honey. 

4  Sweet ;  luscious. 
HONORARY,  a.    [honorarin*.  Lot.] 

I  Done  in  honour.  Addison. 

«  Conferring  honour  without  gain.  Adduon. 
HONOUR,  s.    [honor,  Ut.] 

i  Dignity;  high  rank 

e  Reputation  ;  fame.  Baron. 

3  The  title  of  a  man  of  rank.  Shakespeare. 

4  Subject  of  praise.  Shakespeare. 
i  Nobleness  of  mind  ;  magnanimity.  Roger t. 

6  Reverence;  due  veneration.  Shakespeare. 

7  Chastity. 

8  Dignity  of  mien. 

9  Glory ;  boast. 

10  Public  mark  of  respect. 

11  Privileges  of  rank  or  birth. 

12  Civilities  paid. 

13  Ornament;  decoration. 
To  HONOUR,  v.  a.    [fconoro,  Ut.] 

1  To  reverence ,  to  regard  with  veneration-  Pope. 
1  To  dirnify  ;  to  raise  to  greatness.  Eiodmt. 
HONOU  RABLE,  a.    [hoZorabU,  Fr.] 

1  Illustrious;  noble.  Saafcespcare. 

2  Great ;  magnanimous ;  generous.  Shake*. 

3  Conferring  honour.  Dryden. 

4  Accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour.  Spenier 

5  Requiring  respect.  SaaAespeare. 
S  Without  taint ;  without  reproach.  Maccabees. 

7  Honest:  without  intention  of  deceit,  ifayw. 

8  Equitahle. 

HONOURABLENESS,  «.     [from  aoaokroM*.] 

Eminence;  magnificence;  generosity 
HONOURABLY,  ad.  [ft 
I  With  tokens  of  * 
«  Magnanimous! 


Wake. 


Pope. 
Dryden. 


HONOURER,  *.    [from  aowowr.] 

nours :  one  that  regards  with 
HOOD,  in  composition,  is  derived  from  the  L_ 
had,  in  German,  aeit,  in  Dutch,  keid.  It  denote* 
quality,  character :  as,  Iratfktaood  ;  childhood. 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  collectively :  as,  brother, 
hood,  a  confraternity. 
HOOD,  s.    [aorf,  Saxon.] 
1  The  upper  covering  of  a  woman's  head, 
t  Any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  wrapped 
round  it.  IVotton. 
3  A  covering  put  over  the 
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HOP 


HOR 


«  An  ornamental  fold 

of  a  graduate. 
To  MOOD,  v.  a.    [from  the 
I  To  dress  in  a  houd.  Pop*. 

8  To  blind  as  with  a  hood.  SAaAeipeore. 

9  To  rover.  Dry  den. 
HOODMAN'S  BUmi.$.    A  plar  in  which  the 

person  hooded  it  to  catch  another,  and  tell  the 
name  ■  biindman's  burf.  Shakespeare. 
To  HOODWINK,  v.  a.    [hood  and  wia*.] 
I  To  Mind  with  something  bound  over  tfie  eyes. 

Stil  ficy  • 

t  To  cover;  to  hide.  Shaktspeart. 
3  To  deceive .  to  impose  upon.  Sidney. 
MOOF,  r.  [Ao/,  Saxon  ;  kotf,  Dutch.]   The  hard 
horny  substance  on  the  feet  of  graminivorous 
animals.  More. 
HOOF-BOUND,  a.   [hoof  and  bound.]   A  horse 
is  said  to  be  hoof-bound  when  he  has  a  pain  In 
the  forefeet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and 
contraction  or  narrowness  of  the  horns  of  the 
quarters,  which  straighten  the  quarters  of  the 
heels,  and  oftentimes  makes  the  horse  lame. 

farner'i  Dictionary. 
HOOFED,  a.  [from  hoof.]  Fur niahed  with  hoots. 


HOOK.  i.   [aoca,  Saxon.] 
l  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold. 
«  The  corvated  wire  on  which  the  bait  is  hung 
and  with  which  the  fish  is  pierced. 


9  A  snare,  a  trap. 

4  A  sickle  to  reap  com 

5  An  iron  to  seiae  the  i 


r. 


in  the  caldron. 


6  An  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with.        *  Pope. 

7  The  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  post. 

8  Hook.  (In  husbandry.)  A  field  sown  two  years 
running.  AUttmartk- 

9  Hook  or  Crook.   One  way  or  other 
expedient. 

To  HOOK,  *.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  catch  with  the  hook. 
9  To  entrap  to  ensnare. 

3  To  draw  as  with  a  hook. 

4  To  fasten  as  with  a  hook. 
»  To  draw  by  force  or  artifice.  A'om*. 

HOOKED,  a.   [from  a©©*.]   Bent}  corvated. 


H<>  OK  ED  NESS,  ».    [from  hooked.)     State  of 

being  bent  like  a  hook. 
HOOKNOSED,  a.  [hook  and  uos*.]  Having  the 
a  j mime  nose  rising  in  the  middle.  Shakei. 
HOOF,  *.    [Aaep,  Dutch.] 
1  Any  thing  circular  by  which  something  else  is 

bound  ;  paiticularly  casks  nr  barrels. 
•  The  whalebone  with  which  women  extend  their 
petticoats.  t  Swtft. 

9  Any  thing  circular.  Additon. 
To  HOOP.  a.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops.  Shaketpeare. 
4  To  encircle}  to  clasp )  to  surround.  Skak$. 
Tm  HOOP,  r.  a.    [wopyan,  Gothick  ;  or  houpper, 
Ft  A   To  shout  %  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of 
call  or  pursuit. 
To  HOOP.  a.  a. 
1  To  drive  with  a  shout.  Shakespeare. 

0  To  call  by  a  shout. 

HOOTER,  s.  [from  Aoop.]   A  cooper  |  one  that 
hoops  tubs. 

HO'OPING-COUGH,  «.    [from  hoop,  to  shout.] 

A  convulsive  cough,  so  called  from  its  noise. 
To  HOOT,  a.  a.    [awl,  Welsh.] 

1  To  shout  in  contempt.  Sidney. 
9  To  cry  as  an  owl.  Skakerpeare. 

Tm  HOOT,  *. «.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts. 

Skaketpeare. 

HOOT,*  \$.  [kWr,  French ;  from  the  v-rb.] 
HOOTING,  )  Clamour ;  shout.  GlancilU. 
To  HOP,  v.  a.    [happen.  Sax.] 

I  To  jump }  to  skip  lightly.  Dryden. 

4  To  leap  on  one  leg.  Abbot. 

»  Tb  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  leas  nimble 
than  the  other.  Dryden. 

4  To  move  t  to  play. 
HOP,*,   [from  the  verb.] 

Ilf 


l  A  jump  ,  a  light  leap, 

4  A  jump  on  one  leg. 

3  A  place  where  meaner  people  dance.  Aintv. 

HOP,  *.  [kop,  Dutch.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
To  HOP,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  impregnate 

with  hops.  Arbutknot. 
HOP*  a.<    (from  the  noun  j  frequently  used  in 

composition.]    Belonging  to  hops} 

ated  to  the  culture  of  hops. 
HOPE,*,  [hop*,. Sax.l 
I  Expectation  of  some  good ;  an  expectation  in- 


Dryden. 
the  ridges 


4  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future 
conduct  of  any  body. 

3  That  which  gives  hope. 

4  The  object  of  hope. 
HOPE, «.   Any  sloping  plain  betv 

of  mountains. 
To  HOPE,  *.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  live  in  expectation  of  some  good.  Taylor. 
9  To  place  confidence  in  futurity.  Ptalnu . 

To  HOPE,  e.  a.   To  expect  with  desire. 
HOPEFUL,  a.    [hope  and  >«.] 
1  Full  of  qualities  which  | 


8  Fu*  !  of  hope}  full  of 


;  promts. 

Bacon. 
success. 
BoyU. 

HOPEFULLY,  ad.    [from  hopeful.} 
I  In  such  manner  as  to  raise  hope.  Clarendon. 

8  With  hope:  without  deapair.  Glantille. 
HOPEFULNESS,  *.    (from  hopeful.] 

of  good ;  likelihood  to  succeed. 
HOPELESS,  a.    [from  hope.] 
t  Wanting  hope;  being  without  pleasing  expec- 
tation. Hooker. 

9  Giving  no  hope ;  promising  nothing  pleasing. 

Skaketpeare. 

HO  PER,  ».  [from  hope.]  One  that  hat  pleasing 
expectations.  Svrfi. 

HOPINGLY,  ad.  [from  hope. )  With  hope  ,  with 
expectation  of  good.  Hammond. 

HOPPER,  *.  [from  kop.]  He  who  hops  or  jumps 
on  one  leg. 

HOPPERS.  *.  [commonly  called  Sro<cA  hopper » .) 
A  kind  of  play  in  which  the  actor  hops  on  one 


HofpER.  *. 
hopping.] 
I  The  box  or  open  frame 
corn  Is  put  to  be  ground 
9  A  basket  for  carrying  seed. 
H ORAL,  a.   [aora,  Lat.]   Relating  to  the 

HORARY,  a.    [Aororia*.  Lat.] 

l  Relating  to  an  hour. 

9  Continuing  for  an  hour.  Brown. 
HORDE,  * .  A  clan   a  migratory  crew  of  people. 

lYsBJSJSJa), 

HORIZON,  a.   [&««£■*.]   The  line  that  termi- 
nates the  view.   The  Aorisoa  is  distinguished 
into  sensible  and  real ,  the  sensible  horizon  is 
the  circular  line  which  limits  the  view ;  the 
real  is  that  which  would  bound  it,  if  it  could 
take  in  the  hemisphere. 
HORIZONTAL,  a.    [aorizoalaL  Fr.] 
I  Near  the  horizon.  Milton. 
9  Parallel  to  the  borixon  ;  on  a  level,  Arbnthnot. 
HORIZONTALLY,  ad.   [from  horizontal.)  In 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Bentley. 
HORN,  ».    [kaara.  Gothick  ;  Aora,  Saxon.] 
1  The  hard  pointed  bodies  which  xrow  on  the 
heads  of  some  graminivorous  quadrupeds,  and 
serve  them  for  weapons.  Entity. 
8  An  instrument  of  wind-muiick  made  of  horn. 


it  is 


into  which 
Grew. 


3  The  extremity  of  the 


4  The  feelers  of  a  snail. 

5  A  drinking  cop  made  of 

6  Antler  of  a  cuckold. 

7  Horn  mad.   Perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold. 

HoKflS-vK  A  kind  offish.  *n*wor«A. 
HORNBEAM,  s.   [aora  and  tors*,  DutcM  A 
tree.  MiUtr . 

HORNBOOK,  i.  [Aora  and  book.]  The  Int  book 
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ui  children,  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  nn* 

■oiled.  l/xke. 
HORNBD,  a.    [from  horn.)    Furnished  with 

horns.  Derham. 
HORNER,  s.    [from  horn.)   One  that  worka  in. 

horn  and  tell*  horna.  Grew. 
HORNET,  a.    [hyrmette.  Sax.]    A  very  large 

strong  stinging  fly.  Derham. 
HORN  FOOT;  a.    (horn  and  foot.)  Hoofed. 
HORNOWI,!.   A  kind  of  owl.  Ainmourtk. 
HORN  PIPE,  a.    [torn  and  pipe.]    A  country 

dance,  danced  commonly  to  a  horn. 


Arbnthnot 
Dryden 
An  ac- 


HORNSTONE,  *.   A  kind  of  bloe 
HORN  WORK,  a.  A  kind  of 
HORNY,  a.   [fiom  Aom.] 
t  Made  of  horn. 
«  Resembling  horn. 
S  Hard  as  horn  ;  calloui. 
HOROGRAPHY,  a.  [, 

count  of  the  hours. 
HOROLOGE,  \a.    [Aarotog-tum,  Ut.]    Any  in- 
HOROLOGY,  }    atramcnt  that  tells  the  hoar  : 
as,  a  clock  :  a  watch.  Brnvm. 
HOROLOGY,*  i.    [from  Aoroiof*.]   An  instru- 
ment that  shows  the  hour.  Ath. 
HOROMETER,*  a.   [mnt  an  hour,  and  tsarfe*  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure  time  by 
hours  ;  an  instrument  to  measure  the  hours. 

Ath. 

HOROSCOPE,  a.  [-pseieswsc.J  Tlic  configuration 
of  the  planeta  at  the  hour  of  birth.  Drydm. 

HORRIBLE,  a.  [ horri bi tit,  Ut.]  Dreadful; 
terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  enormous^ 

HORRI  BLEN  ESS,  a.   [from  ftorriMe.]  DnU- 

fulness:  hideousnessi  terribleness. 
HORRIBLY,  ad.    (from  AcrriWe.] 
l  Dreadfully  ;  hideously.  Mtlttm. 
a  To  a  dreadful  degree.  Locke. 
HORRID,  a.  [aorridu,  Ut.1 
1  Hideous;  dreadful;  shocking.  Shaketpeare. 
•  Shocking;  offensive;  uapleastng.  Pope. 
9  Rough  ;  rugged.  Dry  den. 

HORRIDLY/  od.  [from  korrid.]  Shamefully; 

shockingly.  Ath. 
HORRIDNESS,  a.  [from  horrid.)  Hideousneaa; 

enormity;  roughness.  Hammond. 
HORRPpfCK,  a.    [Aerrt>caa,  Ut.]  Cauaing 
honour.  Thornton. 
HORRI'SONOUS,  a.    [koritonw,  UtJ  Sound- 
lug  dreadfully.  .Dictionary . 
HORROUR,  *.    [Aorror,  Lat.] 
I  Trrrour  mixed  with  detestation.  Dories. 
*.  Gloom  ,  dreariness.  Pope. 
9  (In  medicine.)  Such  a  shuddering  or  quiveri  ng 
as  precedes  an  ague-  fit ;  a  sense  of  shuddering 
or  shrinking. 


I  A  neighing  q 


and  carriage 
«  It  Is  used  in 


[asrs,  Saxon.] 
I  quadruped,  used 


r,  draught, 

Creeca. 

the  plural  sense,  but  with  a  sin- 
gular termination,  for  horses,  horsemen,  or 
cavalry.  Clarendon. 
9  Something  on  which  any  thing  is  supported : 

as,  a  knrtt  to  dry  linen  on. 
4  A  wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way 

of  punishment, 
ft  Joined  to  another  substantive,  it  aignifles 
something  large  or  coarse :    as,  korteface,  a 
face  of  which  the  features  are  large  and  inde- 
licate. 

To  HORSE,  t.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  mount  upon  a  horse. 


«  To  carry  one  on  the  back. 
9  To  ride  any  thing. 
4  To  cover  a  mare. 

HORSEBACK,  i.   [horte  and  kack.]   The  scat 
of  the  rider;  the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

HORSEBEA'N,  a.  [tors*  and  boa.]  A  small 
«^?.arU,i,*u*,ly^iv'n  to  horses.  Mortimer. 
HORSEBLOCK,  a.   [Aon*  and  Nock.]   A  block 

on  which  they  climb  to  a  horse. 
HORSE  BOAT,  s.  (Acrs*  and  to*.]    A  boat  used 

in  ferrying  horses. 

Sit 


HOS 

HORSEBOY,  a.  [Aorae  and  Aoy.]  A  boy  employed] 

in  dressing  horses ;  a  stableboy.  Knot  let. 

HORSEBREAKER,  a.    [Aorae  and  brtak. )  One 

whoae  employment  ia  to  tame  horses  to  the 
•  saddle.  Creeck. 
HORSKCHE'SNUT,  i.  A  tree.  Miller. 
HORSECLOTH,*  a.  [Aorae  and  ctotk.]    A  cloth 

to  throw  over  a  horse.  Ath. 
HORSECOURSER.  i.    [korae  and  coarser.] 
I  One  that  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the 

race. 

9  A  dealer  in  horsea.  Witemamu 

HORSRCRAB,  a.    A  kind  of  fish.  Ainnsorth. 

HORSECUCU'MBER,  a.   A  plant.  Mortimer. 

HORSEDUNG.a.  [Aerie  and  dang .]  The  excre- 
ment of  horses.  Peackatn. 

HORSKE'MMET.a.  [Aorse  and  emmet  ]    Ant  of 
a  large  kind. 

HORSEFLESH,  a.    [korie  and Jteth.)  The  flcah 
of  horses.  Bacon. 

HORSEFLY,  i.  [korie  and  Jfy.]  A  fly  that  stinga 
horses,  and  sucks  their  blood. 

HORSE  FOOT,  a.  An  herb.  The  same  with  colts- 
foot .  Aimixrrth. 

HORSEHAIR,  *.  [hone  and  aeir.]   The  hair  or 
hone*.  Dryden. 

HO'RSEHAIR,*  a.   Made  of  horsehair.      Ath . 

HO>RSEHEEL.  a.   An  herb.  ifftaavortA. 

HORSELAUGH,  *.    [horte  and  langh.)    A  loud 
violent  rude  laugh.  Pope. 

HORSELEECH,  a.    [horte  and  leech.] 
I  A  great  leech  that  bitea  hones.  Shaketpoare. 

9.  A  farrier.  Aintux 

HORSELITTER,  a.    [horte  and  filler.]  A 
riage  huna  upon  polea  between  tmm  horse* 
on  which  the  person  carried  liea 

HORSEMAN,  a.   rAora*  and  aura.] 

1  One  skilled  in  riding. 

2  One  that  serves  in  wars  on  horseback. 
9  A  rider:  a  roan  on  horseback.  Prior. 
HORSEMANSHIP,  a.    [from  awsfwma.]  The 

art  of  riding ;  the  art 


^from  hortema 


horse. 
Wottom. 

HORSEMARTBN,  a.   A  kind  of  large  bee. 
HORSE  MATCH,  a.    A  bird.  itXaawerrft. 
HORSE M  EAT,  a.  [korae  and  aaeaf.]  Provender. 

Baton. 

HO'RSF.MINT,  a.   A  large  coarse  mint. 
H9!B*IMUSCLB,  a.   A  large  muscle. 

rac  and  i 


Play.) 
A 
A 


Baron. 

Coarse, 


] 


for 
of 


HORSEPLAY,  a.  [aorae 

rough,  rugged  play. 
HOrIePOND,  a.  [Aoneand 

watering  horses. 
HORSER.VCE,  a. 

horses  in  running. 
HORSERADISH,  a.  [Aorae  and  rediak.]  A 
acrid  and  biting ;  a  species  of  scurvy-graaa. 

Fioyrr. 

HORSESHOE,  a.   [korae  and  thoe.) 
I  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horsea. 

Shaketpeare. 

9  An  herb.  Aianmwtk. 
HORSESTEALER,  a.    [horte  and  ileal.]  Athier 
who  takes  away  horsea.  SAakeapeore. 
HORSETAIL,  a.   A  plant. 
HORSETONGUE,  a.   An  herb.  ^uuwertk. 
HORSETWITCHERS,*  ».  [Aorae and  Mtofcr*.] 
An  instrument  to  hold  an  unruly  horse  by  the 
nostrils.  Ath. 
HORSEWAY,  a.    [Aorae  and  way.)    A  way  by 
which  horses  may  travel.  Shakrtpeare. 
HORTATION,  a.   [kortatio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
exhorting ;  a  hortatory  precept ; 
couragement  to  something. 
HORTATIVE,  a.    [Aortor,  Lat.] 

by  which  one  incites  or  animates. 


HORTATORY,  «.  [hortor,  Ut.l 

animating;  advising  to  any  thing 
HORTICULTURE,  a.   [Aortas  and 


to  a  garden 
HOSANNA,  a. 
praise  to  God 


The  art  of  cultivating  gnrdeni. 
HORTULAN,  «.   [hortutanat,  Ut  ] 


Evelyn. 
at  ion  of 
Fiddet. 


« 
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HOSE,  *.  plor 
I  Breeches.  Shakespeare, 
i  Stocking*;  covering*  for  the  leg*.  (Jay. 
HOSIER,  $.   [from  hex.'   One  who  tell*  stock- 
lags.  Sxcxjt. 
HOSPITABLE,  a.    [hospitabiHs,  Lat.]  Giving 
entertainment  to  stringers  ,  kind  to  stranger*. 

HOSPITABLY,  mi.  [from  AMpi-eate.]  ^hli 
kindness  to  strangers.  Prior. 

HOSPITAL,  «.  Ihotpital,  Fr.  hospitals*.  Let.] 
i  A  place  built  for  the  reception  ,or  the  sick,  or 
support  of  the  poor.  Addison. 
8  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment. 

HOSPITA'LITY,  s.  [acaptiatW,  Fr.]  The  prac- 
tice of  entertaining  strangers.  Hooker, 

HOSPITALLER,  *.  [Aosantaianiu,  low  Let.  from 
hospital.)  Ont  residing  in  a  hospital  in  order 
to  receive  the  poor  or  strangers.  Ayliffe. 

To  HOSPITATE,  v.  a.  [aoipitor,  Latin.]  To  re- 
side under  the  roof  of  another.  G'mc. 

HOSP1TICIDE,*  *.  {hotpn  a  guest,  and  cade, 
Lat.  to  kill.]  One  who  kill*  his  guest ,  one 
who  kills  hts  host.  Scott. 

HOST,  s.  [hone,  Fr.  aotpes,  kotpitU,  Lat.} 

1  One  wno  gives  entertainment  to  another. 

S  The  landlord  of  an  inn.  Shakespeare. 

3  [From  hot  i  is,  Lat.]  An  army ,  numbers  as- 
sembled for  war.  Shakefpeure. 

8  Any  great  number.  Shakespeare. 
ft  [From  hostia,  Lat.]    The  sacrifice  of  the  mass 

in  the  Romish  church. 
To  HOST,  ».  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  take  up  entertainment. 

8  To  encounter  in  battle. 

9  To  review  a  body  of  men  ;  to  muster. 
HOSTAGE,  *.  [ostage,  Fr.]   One  given  in  pledge 

or  security  for  performance  of  conditions. 

  Jroutkmot. 

HOSTEL,  li.  [ftostef,  hottelerie,  Fr.]  An 
HOSTELRY,}  inn. 

HOSTESS,  s.  {hottest,  Fr.]  A  female  host  -,  a 
woman  thst gives  entertainment. 

HOSTESS-SHIP,  t.  [from  hostess.)  The  cha- 
racter ol  sn  hone-  - .  Shakespeare. 

HOSTILE,  a.  [Aortitis,  Lat.]  Adverse  ;  oppo- 
site; hi  liable  to  an  enemy*  Dryden. 

HOSTl'LJTY,  t.  [aosti.it/,  Fr.  from  hottile.]  The 
practices  of  an  open  enemy  ,  open  war ;  oppo- 
sition in  war.  Hayvard. 

HOSTING,*  t.  [from  the  verb.]  An  encounter 
in  bad le;  a  muster.  Milton. 

HOSTLER,  i.  [hosteller,  from  fcosffi,  Fr.]  One 
who  baa  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

HOVTRY,  s.  [corrupted  from  hostelry. 
where  the  horses  of  guests  are  kept. 

HOT,  a.  [hat.  Sax.] 

1  Having  the  power  to  excite  the 
contrary  to  cold  ;  flery. 

2  l  ustful  j  lewd. 
9  Violent;  furious;  dangerous. 

4  Ardent ,  vehement ,  precipitate 

5  Eager ,  keen  In  desire. 

0  Piquant :  acrid. 
HOTBATH,*  s.    [hot  end  bath.] 

with  hot  water  to  bathe  in. 
HOTBED,  s.   A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  by  the 

fermentation  of  dung.  Bacou. 
HOTBRA'INEO,  a.    [hot  and  tram.]  Violent; 

vehement ;  furious.  Dry  den. 
HOTCH-POTCH,  i.    [Aac*#*  en  pocke,  Fr.)  A 

mingled  hash  ;  a  mixture.  Camden. 
HOTCOCKLES,  «.  [haute,  coquillu.  Fr.)  A 

play  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses 

who  strikes  him.  Arbuthmt. 
HOTHEA'DED,  a.  [hot  and  head.}   Vehement  ; 

violent:  passionate.  .rfrfratAaof. 
HOTHOlisfeTs.  {hot  snd  Aonsr.] 

1  A  bagnio ;  a  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in. 
8  A  brothel. 

HOTLY,  ud.  [from  Aol.] 
1  With  heat;  not  coldly. 

8  Violently  ;  vehemently.  Sidney. 
S  Lustfully.  Dryden. 
HOTMOtfTHED,  *.   {hot  and  mouth.)  Head- 
strong; ungovernable.  Dryden. 

3l» 


Fr.3  One 

(jDsffiJcr. 
]  Apiece 


heat; 


SAaAr*prere. 
Clarendon. 
Den  ham. 
Locke. 

A  place  filled 
Ash. 


HOT  NESS.  s.  [from  hot.] 
HOTSPUR,  s.  [hot  and  spar  ] 
l  A  man  violent,  passionate, 

heady. 

8  A  kind  of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 
HOT-SPURRED,  o.  [from  lotrpur.] 

rash )  heady. 
HOUGH,  s.  [hog,  Sax.] 


I  The  lower  pait  of  the  thigh. 
8  [From  hmf,  Fr.]  An  adz  ;  an 
o  HOUGH,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

by  cutting 


Joints. 


BramhaU. 
L'Ettrange. 
Ainneorth. 

Mdlrr. 
Ainsworth. 
Ainsxevrth. 


day;  the 


hand.]    The  index 


vV 

1  To  hamstring ; 

of  the  ham. 
«  To  cut  up  with  a  hough  or  hoe. 
HOL'LET,  *.   The  vulgar  name  for  an  owl. 
HOULT,  i.  [holt,  Sax.]    A  small  wood. 
HOUND,  s.   [hund,  Saxon.]   A  dog  used  in  the 
chase. 

To  HOUND,  e.  a.  [from  the  noon .] 

I  To  set  on  the  chase. 

9  To  hunt ;  to  pursue. 
HOL'NDFISH,  *.    A  kind  of  Ash. 
HOU  NDSTONGUE,  s.   A  plant. 
HOUNDTRBE,  ».    A  kind  of  tree. 
HOL'P,  i.  [upupa,  Lat.]    The  puet. 
HOUR,  s.  [aeerr,  Fr.  sore,  Lat.] 

I  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  na 
space  of  sixty  minutes. 

8  A  particular  time. 

3  The  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 
HOURGLASS,  s.  [hour  and  glass.) 

1  A  glass  filled  wil 

8  Space  of  time! 

HOURHAND.*  s.  [hour  and  Aoad.] 
of  a  clock  which  points  to  the  hour. 

HOURLY,  a.  [from  hour.]    Happening  or  < 
every  hour ;  frequent ;  often  repeated. 

Dryden. 

HOURLY,  ad.  [from  aoar.]  Every  hour  ;  fre- 
quently. Dryden. 

HOURPLATE,  *.  [hour  and  plate.)  The  dial ; 
the  plate  on  which  the  hours  pointed  by  the 
hand  of  the  clock  are  inscribed.  Locke. 

HOUSE.  *.  [am.  Sax.] 

1  A  place  wherein  a  man  lives ;  a  place  of  human 
abode.  Watts. 

8  Any  place  of  abode.  Shakespeare. 

9  Places  in  which  religious  or  studious  persons  8 
live  in  common.  Addison. 

4  Hie  manner  of  living ;  the  table.  Sxcxjt. 
»  Station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens,  serologi- 
cally considered.  StiUxngJlee  t . 

0  Family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kin- 
drcd ;  race.  Dryden. 

7  A  body  of  the  parliament;  the  lords  or  com- 
mons  collectively  considered.     King  I* 

To  HOUSE,  r.  c.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  harbour  (  to  admit  to  residence. 

8  To  shelter ;  to  keep  under  a  roof. 
To  HOUSE.  ».  n. 

l  To  take  shelter;  to  keep  abode ;  to  reside. 

Shakespeare. 

8  To  have  an  astrological  situation  in  the  hea- 
vens. Dryden. 

HOUSEBREA'KER,  s.  [house  and  break.)  Burg- 
lar; one  who  makes  his  way  into  houses  to 
steal.  L1  Estrange. 

HOUSEBREAKING,  i.  [house  and  break.]  Bur- 
clary.  i  Swift. 

HOUSEDOG,  s.  [house  and  dog.]  A  mastiff 
kept  to  guard  the  house.  Addxsou. 

HOUSEHOLD,  *.  [house  and  hold.) 
t  A  family  living  together.  Shakespeare. 
t  Family  life ;  domestick  management.  Shah. 

9  It  is  used  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  to 
signify  domestick ;  belonging  to  the  family. 

awt/t. 

HOUSEHOLD,*  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

tic;  belonging:  to  the  house. 
HOUSEHOLDER,  ».  [from  household.) 

of  a  family.  1 
HOUSEHOLDSTUFF.  f.   [ktmseKoltl  and  ituf.) 

Furniture  of  any  bouse;  utensils  convenient 

for  a  family.  AV. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  *.  [towe  and  keep.} 
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HUL 


1  Householder ;  muter  of  a  family.  Locke. 
4  One  who  lives  in  plenty.  tr'ottou. 
9  One  who  lives  much  at  home.  Shakespeare. 
4  A  woman  servant  that  has  care  of  a  family, 
and  superintends  the  servants.  Svijt. 
ft  A  housedoc.  Shaketpeare. 
HOUSEKEEPING,  a.  [house  and  fcerp.]  Domes- 
tick  |  used  to  a  family.  Carew. 
HOUSEKEEPING,  s.   Hospitality  |  liberal  and 
plentiful  table.  Prior. 
HOUSEL.S.   [husl,  Sax.]   The  holy  eucharist : 


To  HOUSEL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  give 
or  receive  the  eucharist :  obsolete. 

HOUSRLAMB."  •.  {house  and  lamb  ]  A  lamb 
kept  to  be  fatted  ;  the  flesh  of  the  most  deli- 
cate fat  lamb.  Ash. 

HOUSELEEK,  I.  [house  and  /eric.]    A  plant. 

HOUSELESS,  a.  [from  house.]  Without  abode  | 
wanting  habitation.  West. 

HOUSEMAID,  :  [home  and  maid.]  A  maid 
employed  to  keep  the  house  clean.  Swift. 

HOUSEROOM,  •.  [house  and  room.}  Place  in  a 
house.  Drgden. 

HOUSESNAIL,  s.   A  kind  of  snail. 

HOUSEWARE!  ING,  «.  [house  and  warm.]  A 
feast  of  merrymaking  on  going  into  a  new 
house. 

HOUSEWIFE,.,  [houte  and  wt/e.] 
I  The  mistress  of  a  family.  Pope. 
•  A  female  economist.  Spenser. 
3  One  skilled  in  female  business.  Addison. 
HOUSEWIFELY,  a.  [from  housewife.]  Skilled 

in  the  acts  becoming  a  housewife. 
HOUSEWIFELY,  ma.  [from  the  noun.]  With 


the  economy  of  a  housewife. 
HOUSEWIFERY,  s.  {(torn  housewife.] 


1 


Provided  for 
i  house ; 
Spenser. 


Yasser. 

over,  Welsh.] 


4  Female  economy.  Taylor. 
HOUSING,  «.  [from  house.] 
l  Quantity  of  inhabited  building .  Graunt. 
4  [From  houseaui,  Fr.]  Cloth  originally  osed  to 
keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles  as  orna- 
mental. 
HOUSLING,  a.  [from 
entertainment  at 
housewarming. 
HOUSS,  s.  [houseaux,  Fr.] 
HOVB.  The  preterite  of  1 
HOVEL,  s.  [diminutive  of  kofe,  house,  Sax.] 
1  A  shed  open  on  the  sides,  and  covered  over- 
head. Tuner. 
4  A  mean  habitation  j  a  cottage.  Ray. 
To  HOVEL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  shelter 

in  a  hovel. 
HOVEN,  part.  pass,  [from 

swelled  ;  tumefied. 
To  HOVER,  o.  n.  [hovio,  to 
1  To  bang  in  the  air  < 
«  To  stand  in 

3  To  wand* 
HOW,  ad.  r*«,Sax.] 

1  To  what  degree.  Bomlt, 

4  In  what  man  net.  V  Estrange. 

3  For  what  reason ;  for  what  cause.  Shakespeare. 

4  By  what  means.  Bacon. 
ft  In  what  state.  Dryden. 

•  It  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportion  or 
correspondence  :  by  how  much  a  man  is  wiser, 
by  so  much  he  should  be  better.  Hayward. 

7  It  is  much  used  in  exclamation  :  and  then  he 
talk'd,  ye  gods  I  horn  he  would  talk.  Lee. 
HOWBE'lT.iod.  [Hob  6i  it.]    Nevertheless  ; 
HOWRE,     J       notwithstanding;  yet;  ho 

ever :  not  now  in  use. 
HOWDY' B.    [contracted  from 

what  state  is  your  health. 
HOWE'VER,  ad.  [how  and  ever.] 
I  In  whatsoever  manner;  in  whatsoever  degree. 

•  At  all  events ;  happen  what  will ,  at  least. 

J  ^X^e]t%$ '  *»«t«:'ifa»tanding  I  ye«-  W 
To  HOWL, ».  n.  LhugUu  Dutch  'ulLlo,  Latin.} 
t  To  cry  a«  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Shakespeare . 


Hooker. 
]  In 


9  To  utter  cries  in  distress.  Shu 
S  To  speak  with  a  belluine  cry  or  tone. 
4  It  is  used  poetically  or  any  noise  loud  a 

rid. 

HOWLING •  }  '•  tfrom  tbe  *erb'3 

I  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  doe. 

*  The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horrour. 
HOWSOEVER,  ad.  [how  and  soeeer.] 

I  In  what  manner  soever.  Raleigh. 

4  Although.  Shakespeare. 
To  HOX,  v.  a.   [nog,  Sax.]   To  bough  {  to  ham- 
string. 

HOY.s!  [Aon,  old  Fr.]    A  large  boat  i 

with  one  deck. 
HOYDEMNO*!.   Romping  I 
HU'BBUB,  *.    A  tumult .  a  riot. 
HU'CKABACK,  «.   A  kind  of  linen  on  which  the 

figures  are  raised. 
HU'CKLEBACKED,  a.  [ftocxer,  Ger.  a  bunch.] 

Crooked  in  the  shoulders. 
HU'CKLEBONE,  s.  {huektu,  Dut.]  The  hipbone. 

HU'cISehER,}'-  German,  a  pedl«.] 

l  One  who  sells  goods  by  retail,  or  in  small 
quantities.  South 
4  A  trickith  mean  fellow.  HubbertTi  Tale. 

To  HU'CKSTEB,  v.  n    [from  the  noun.]  To 
deal  in  petty  bargains.  Swift. 
To  HU'DDLE,  v.  a.  [probably  from  aood.] 
I  To  dress  up  close  so  as  not  to  be  discovered; 
to  mobble. 

4  To  put  on  carelessly  in  a  hurry.  Swift. 

5  To  cover  up  in  haste. 
4  To  perform  in  a  hurry. 
»To  throw  together  in  cc 

Tb  HU'DDLE,  e.  n.  To 

HU»d3lE,  «.    [from  the  verb.]  u 

mult ;  confusion.  Addison. 
HUE.  t.  [kitwe,  Sax.] 

I  Colour :  die.  Milto*. 
4  [From  Au*V,  Fr.]   A  clamour ;  a  legal  pursuit. 

Jrhithnot. 

HU'ER,  «.  [huer,  Ff.  to  cry.]   One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  call  out  to  others.  Cam. 
H  U  FP,  $.  [from  hove,  or  her  en,  swelled.] 
l  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance.  Hudibras. 
4  A  wretch  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of  his 
own  value.  South. 
To  HUFF,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  swell ;  to  puff.  Grew. 
4 To  hector;  to  treat  with  insolence  and  arro- 
gance. Etckatd. 
7b HUFF, ». si.  To  bluster)  to  storm  ; 


in  a 


a  bully. 


HU'FFER,  s.  [from  huff.]   A  bl 
HU'FFISH,  a.  [from  huff.]   Arrogant ;  insolent ; 

1 1  fit  Of  in  IT 

HU'PFISHLY,  ad.    [from  huffish.]    With  arro- 


gant petulance. 
HU'FFISH 


Petulance ;   arrogance  | 


UN  ESS,  a. 
noisy  bluster. 
To  HUG,  r.  a.  [Aegis*.  Sax.] 
I  To  press  close  in  an  embrace.       L' Estrange. 
4  To  fondle ;  to  treat  with  tenderness.  Milton. 
3  To  hold  fast.  At  it 

HUG,  i.  [from  the  verb.]   Close  embrace. 
HUGE,  o.  [haogh,  high,  Dutch.] 
t  Vast  j  immense.  Abbot. 
9  Very  great.  AfWfou. 
9  Great  even  to  deformity  or  terribleness.  Shuk. 
HUM, ELY,  ad.  [from  Assge.) 
l  Immensely)  enormously.  Shaketpeare. 
1  Greatly  ;  very  much.  Ssrt/f. 
HU'GENESS,  s.  [from  huge.]   Bnormous  bulk  ; 

greatness.  Satt/ceipeore. 
HU'GGERMUGGER,  s.  [corrupted  perhapafr 
hugger  morcker,  or  hug  in  the  dark, 
in  the  Danish  is 
Secrecy;  by-place. 
HU'GY,  •.    See  " 

not  in  use. 
HUKE.  ».  [huque,  Fr.]    A  cloak. 
HULK,  c.  [hsjlcke,  Dutch ;  kale,  Sax.] 
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HUM 


I  The  body  of  *  ship. 
9  Any  thing  bulky  and  unwieldy.  Shaketpeart. 
To  HULK,  c.  o.  To  exonerate  :  as,  to  hut*  a 
hare.  Jimtwarik. 
HULL,  i.  [hmlgam.  Got  hick,  to  cover.] 
l  The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing  •,  the 

outer  covering. 
9  The  body  of  a  ship ;  the  halk.  Grew. 
To  Mil.!,*  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  take  off 
Uie  husks;  to  clear  from  the  outward  cover- 
ing. Aik. 
To  HULL,  e.  n.   [from  the  noun.]   To  float ;  to 
drive  to  and  fro  upon  the  water  without  sails 
or  rodder.  Sidney. 
HU'LLY,  a.    [from  aa/L]    Bil.quosej  husky. 
HU'LVER,*-.    Holly:  Twaer. 
7b  HUM,  v.  a.  [homnulen,  Dulch.] 
I  To  make  the  noise  of  bees. 
«  To  make  any  inarticulate  and  buzzini 


9  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  supply  the  interval 
with  an  audible  emission  of  breath. 

L*  Estrange. 

4  To  Sing  low.  GUtnetUe. 

8  To  applaud.   Approbation  was  commonly  ex< 
ed  in  publick 


pressi 


publick 


by  a  hum,  about 
Spectator. 


a  century  ago. 
HUM,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects.  Shaketpeare. 

8  The  noise  of  bustling  crowds.  Milton. 

9  Any  low  dull  noise.  Pope. 
4  A  pause  with  an  inarticulate  sound.  Dryden. 
»  In  Hudibras  it  seems  used  for  aam 

6  An  expression  of  applause.  Spectator. 
HUM,  int.    A  sound  implying  doubt  and  delibe. 

ration.  SKaketprare. 

HI'' MAN,  a,  [humanu,  Lat.] 
1  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man.  Swift. 
9  Belonging  to  a  man.  Milton. 
Ht'MA'NE,  a.  [humaine,  Pr.]    Kind}  civil;  be- 
nevolent: good-natured.  Sprat. 
HUM  AW  ELY,  ad.    [from  humane.)  Kindly; 

with  good-nature.  Shakespeare. 
HU'M  AN  1ST,  s.  [humanwte,  Fr.]    A  philologer  ; 

a  grammarian. 
HUMA'NITY.  i.  [Anmonitos,  Lat.] 
1  The  nature  of  man.  Sidney. 

8  Human  kind;  the  collective  body  of  human 
kind.  CUmvilU. 

9  Benevolence;  tenderness.  Locke, 
4  Philology;  grammatical  studies. 

To  HU'M  AN IZE,  v.  a.  [»« 


r,  Fr.]  To 

soften ;  to  make  susceptible  of  tenderness  or 
benevolence.  Wotton. 
HU'M  AN  Kl  N  D,  s.  [human  and  kind.]   The  race 
of  man.  Pvpe. 
HU'MANLY,  ad.  [from  human.] 
1  After  the  notions  of  men.  Atterburu. 
9  Kindly  ;  with  good-nature.  <  Pope. 

HU'MBlRD,  i.  [hum  and  bird.]  The  humming 
bird.  /  Brown. 

HU'MBLE,  a.  [humble,  Fr.  Aeon/is,  Lat.] 
1  Not  proud ;  modest;  not  arrogant.  Shak. 
8  Low  •,  not  high;  not  great.  Cowley. 
To  HU'MBLE,  e.  a.    [from  the  adjective.) 
1  To  make  humble ;  to  make  submissive ,  to 
make  to  bow  down  with  humility.  Rogers. 

8  To  crush  .  to  break  ,  to  subdue.  Afuron. 

9  To  make  to  condescend.  Locke. 
4  To  brine  down  from  a  height.  Hakewill. 

HU'MBLEBEE,  i.  [from  hum  and  free.]  A  buss- 
ing wild  bee.  Atttrbury. 

HU'MBLEBEE,  s.   An  herb.  Axntworth. 

HU'MBLEBEE  Eater,  t.  A  fly  that  eats  the 
humble  bee.  Aintworth. 

HU'MBl.ENESS.s.   [from  humble.)  Humility; 

lW'>n^EM(?UTHED,  a. 

Mild  ;  meek.  Shaketpeare. 

HU'MBLEPLANT,  s.  A  species  of  sensitive 
plant.  Mortimer. 

HU'MBLER,  s.  [from  humble.)  One  that  hum- 
ble* or  subdues  himself  or  others. 

Bl'MHl.r.s,  i.   Entrails  of  a  deer. 

HU'M  BLESS,  *.  [from  humble.]  Humbleness; 
humility  t  obsolete. 

5*1 


HUN 

HU'MBLY,  ad.  [from  humble. ) 
I  Without  pride  ;  with  humility.  A  I  Juan. 

9  Without  height;  withaut  elevation. 
HU'M  DRUM,  a.  [from  aasa  and  droae.1  Dull; 

dronish  -,  stupid.  Uudihrat. 
To  HUM  E'CT,        \  v.  a.  [humecto,  Lat.  Aarnec- 
ToHUME'CTATE,  )      let,  ft.)     Towel;  to 
moisten.  Ir'itcman. 
HUMECTATION,  s.    [humectatwn,  Fr.]  The 
act  of  wetting  ;  moistening.  Brown. 
HU'MERAL.  a.   [Aassena,  Lat.]    Belonging  to 
the  shoulder.  sharp. 
HUMICUBATION,  s.    [kumi  and  ca6o.  Latin.] 


Ly  ing  on  the  ground. 
HU'M  10,  a.  [humulut,  Ut.]  Wet; 


tery. 

HUMI'DITY.  s.   [from  humid.) 


ATewtoa. 
Moisture,  or 

the  power  of  wetting  other  bodies.    It  differs 
from  fluidity,  depending  altogether  on  the 
congruity  of  the  component  particles  of  any 
liquor  to  the  pores  or  surfaces  of  such  perticular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to.  Qatnca. 
HUMl'PEROUS.*e.    [aamaa  the  moist  earth, 
and  fero,  Latin,  to  bring.]     Producing  mois- 
ture. Batlejf. 
HUMI'FlC,*a.  [Awmat  the  moist  ground,  and 
/ado,  Latin,  to  make.]   Moistening;  causing 
dampness.  Scott* 
HUMILIATION,  s.  [Fr.] 
l  Descent  from  greatneas ;  act  of  humility. 

Hooker. 

9  Mortification ;  external  impression  of  sin  and 

unworthiness. 
9  Abatement  of  pride. 
HUMI'LITY,  s.  [aawilii*-,  Fr.] 
l  Freedom  from  pride ;   modesty ;   not  arro- 
gance, linker. 
'8  Act  of  submiasion.  Dawes. 
HU'MMER,s.  [fromAaw.]   That  which  hums , 
an  apulauder.  Axntworth. 
HU'MORAL,  a.   [from  humour.)  Proceeding 
from  humour.  Hartey. 
HL'MORlST,  i.  [Aaasoriito,  Italian.] 
I  One  who  conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancy  ; 

one  who  gratifies  his  own  humour.  If  oft*. 
9  One  who  has  violent  and  peculiar  passions. 


0 


Swift. 
,]  Pee- 


HU'MOROUfl,  o.  (from  anmoar.] 

I  Full  of  grotesque  or  odd  images.  Addieom. 

9  Capricious  ,  irregular.  DryJen. 

S  Pleasant ;  jocular.  Prior. 
HU'MOROUSLY.  ad.  [from  humorous.) 

I  Merrily  ;  jocosely.  Swift. 

«  With  caprice :  with  whim.  Calamy. 
HU'MOROLSNESS.  s.  [from  humorous.)  Fickle- 
ness ;  capricious  levity. 
HU'MORSOMB.a.  [from, 

I  Peevish;  petulant. 

9  Odd;  humorous. 
HU'MORSOMELY.  ad.  [from 

vishly;  petulantly. 
HU'MOUR,  *.  [humor,  Lat.] 

I  Moisture.  Ray. 

8  The  different  kinds  of  moisture  in  man*s  body ; 
phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and  melancholy. 

Mil 'on. 

9  General  terra  or  temper  of  mind.  Sidney. 
4  Present  disposition.  Dry  dm. 
5 Grotesque  imagery;  jocularity;  merriment. 

Temple. 

0  Diseased  or  morbid  disposition.  Temple. 

7  Petulance ;  peevishness.  SoaiA. 

8  A  trick  ;  a  practice.  SAoJretpecrr . 

9  Caprice ;  whim;  predominant  inclination.  Sac. 
To  HU'MOUR,  t.  a.  (from  the  noun.] 

1  To  gratify  ;  to  sooth  by  compliance.  Shak. 
8  To  it ;  to  comply  with.  Adthson. 
HUMP,  t.    [corrupted  perhaps  from  bump.)  A 

crooked  back.  Tatter. 
HU'MPBACK.  s.    [hump  and  6acfc\]  Crooked 

back  ;  high  shoulders.  Tatler. 
HU'M  PBACKED,  o.    Having  a  crooked  back. 
HUM PSHO'U LDERED,*  <i.[hump  and  thoultter.) 

Having  round  shoulders.  Scott. 
To  HUNCH,  v.  a.  [hutch,  German.] 
1  To  strike  or  punch  with  the  fists.  Arbuthnot. 
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HUR 


t  [Prom  kocktr.  a  crooked  back,  German.]  To 
crook  tbe  back.  Druden. 

HUNCHBA'CKED,  •.  {hunch  and  back.]  Hav- 
mK  a  crocked  back.  Arbuthnot. 

HITNDKED,  a.  [hund,  hundred.  Sax.]  Tbe  num- 
ber consisting  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten.  Shuk. 

HU'NDRF.D.  a. 

I  A  company  or  body  consisting  of  a  hundred. 

Arbuthnot. 

t  [From  hundredum,  low  Lat.]    A  canton  or  di- 
vision of  a  country,  perbapt  once  containing  • 
hundred  manor*.  flaevn. 
HU'NDHEDTH,  a.  [Axadreoxtfogowa,  Sax.]  .The 

ordinal  of  a  hundred. 
HUNDREDWEIGHT,*  s.[*.awdr«d  and  weight.] 
A  wtight  conaiating  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
Dounds  Ash. 
HUNG._  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  hang. 
$.  {kunger,  Sax.] 
rli  The  painf 


I  Desire  of  food; 
fi  An 

To 


felt  from  fatting.  Arb. 
lny  violent  deaire.  Decoy  oj  Piety. 

HO'NGEB,  ».  •.  (from  the  noun.] 
I  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger.  Cowley. 
«  To  desire  with  great  eagerness.  Milton. 
HU'NGERBIT.       I «. {hung tr  and  Mi.]  Pain- 
HU'NGERBITTEN,  J       ed  or  weakened  with 
hunger.  Milton. 
HU'NGERLY.  «.  [from  hunger.]    Hungry ;  in 
•rant  of  nourishment.  Skakespeare. 
HU'NGERLY,  ad.   With  keen  appetite.  Skak. 
HU'NGERSTARVED,  a.   {hunger  and  starred.] 
Starved  with  hunger }   pinched  by  want  of 
food.  Dryden. 
HU'NGERED,  a.    [from  aimaer.]     Pinched  by 
want  of  food.  Bacon. 

(from  hungry.]     With  keen 
tile.  Dryden. 
« RY.  «.  [from  kunger.] 
I  Feeling  pain  for  want  of  food.  Locke. 


t  Not  fat  |  not  fruitful  ■,  not  prollrlck;  more  dis- 
posed to  draw  than  to  impart :  used  of  lands  or 


hunks!**!,  [humkur,  sordid,  Islandick.]  A 
covetous  sordid  wretch  ;  a  miser.        Add) ton. 
To  HUNT,  r.  a.  [Axatura,  Sax.] 


1  To  chase  wild  animals 
9  To  pursue ;  to  follow 

3  To  search  for. 

4  To  direct  or 
To  HUNT,  p.  n 

l  To  follow  tbe  chase, 
t  To  pursue  or  search. 
HUNT,  a.  [from  the  verb  ] 
I  A  pack  of  hounds, 
t  A  chase. 

5  Pursuit. 

HU'NTBR,  ».  [from  Mml.] 
I  One  who  " 


Addison. 
Harvey. 
Spenser. 
in  the  chase.  Add. 


Shakespeare. 

Lock*. 

Dry  den.' 
Shaketpeare. 
Shaktspenre. 


or  beasts  of  prey 


9  A  dog  that  seem 

HU'NTING,*  a.   Used  in  the  chace ;  belonging 

to  the  chace.  Ash. 
HU'NTING,*  s.  [from  the  verb.]   The  diversion 

of  tbe  chace.  SomeniUe. 
HU'NTINGHORN,  «    {hunting  and  Aon.]  A 

bugle ;  a  bom  used  to  cheer  the  hounds. 
HU' STRESS.  *.  [from  hunter.]   A  woman  that 

follows  the  chase.  Broome. 
HI' NTS  MAN,  t.  {hunt  and  ma*.] 
1  One  who  delights  in  the  chase.  Waller. 
•  The  servant  whose  business  it  to  manage  the 

chase.  L'Est 
H  l. 'NTs  MAN  SHI  P.  a.    [from  Sislrats.] 

qualifications  of  a  hunter.  i 
HU'RDLE,  s.  [kgrdel.  Sax  ]  A  texture  of  sticks 
„.w.oven  together  ;  a  crate.  Dryden. 
HURDS,  s.  The  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax.  Am,*. 
/©  HURL,  r.  a.  [Aw/i,  to  throw  down,  Island.] 
i  To  throw  with  violence}  to  drive  impetuously. 

Ben  J  on  ton. 

S  To  utter  with  vehemence,  [aurlsr.  Fr.  to  make 
a_howlingorhide.Ku  i»«>Ue.]  Not  in  use.  Spew. 

eresN 

corn* 

motion."  '  Knolles. 


m  iiuwiiiii'jrniariNU  noise. J  not  tu  use. 
1  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game.  C 
HU  RL,  s.  [from  the  verb.)   Tumult  j  riot  s 


8858*7; 


Baker. 
Hay  ward. 


Mischiev- 


HUS 

,  a.  fkarl  and  bat.]  Whirihat. 
_ «.   [from  hurl.]   One  that  plays  at 
hurling.  Cnrem. 
II U' REWIND,  t.    [Url  and  wixd.]     A  whirl- 
wind} a  violent  gust.  Sandys. 
HU'RLY,  I  i.      Tumult;   commotion  t 

HU'RLYBURLY,  J     bustle.  Shakeipear*. 
HU'RRICANE,  I  t.  [Aararox.  Span.)    A  violent 
HU'RRICANO,  j     atorm,  such  as  ts  often  ex- 
perienced in  the  western  hemisphere.  Dryden. 
To  HU'RRY,  p.  a.   {hergian,  to  plunder,  Saxon.] 
To  hasten  ,  to  put  into  precipitation,  and  con- 
fusion. Pope. 
To  HU'RRY,  t .  a.    To  move  on  with  precipita- 
tion. Dryden. 
HU'RRY.  i.  [from  the  verb.]   Tumult;  precipi- 
'tation;  commotion.  Addison. 
HU'RRVSKURRY,*od.   Wildly.  Grtty. 
HURST,  t.  [Ajrrat,  Sax.]    A  grove  or  thicket  of 

To 'HURT,  r.  a.  pret-  ' 

,  Tormi.chTcf  rJo"^.8*"0 
9  To  wound  ;  to  pain  by  some 
HURT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Harm;  mischief, 
tt  Wound  or  bruise. 

HU'RTER.  s.  [from  Axrf.]    One  that  does'harm 
HU'RTFl'L,  a.    {hurt  and/ail.]  Mischievous. 

pernicious.  Dryden. 
HU'RTFULLY,  ad.   [from  hurtjul.]  Mischiev- 
ously j  perniciously. 
H  U'RTFU LN ESS.  a.  [frr  n  hurtful.] 

"ousness  ;  pernicioosness. 
To  HU'RTLE,  p.  n.  [Aearier.  Fr.]   To  ssirmiah  ; 

to  run  against  any  thing;  to  jostle.  Skak. 
To  HU'RTLE,  v.  a.    To  move  with  violence  or 

impetuosity.  Spenser. 
HU'RTLEBERRY.  s.    [Mot*  6ar,  Dan.]  Bit- 

berry;  whortleberry. 
HU'RTLESS,  a.  [from  Aart.] 
I  Innocent;  harmless)   innoxioua;  doing  no 

harm. 
«  Receiving  no  hurt. 
HU'RTLESSLY,  ad.   [from  hurllen.] 

harm. 

HU'RTLESSNESS,  «.  [from  hurtteu.] 

from  any  pernicious  quality. 
HU'SBAND,  s.  {hostband,  master,  Dan.] 
I  The  correlative  to  wife;  a  man  married  to  a 
woman.  Locke. 
9  The  male  of  animals.  Dryden. 
S  An  economist ;  a  man  that  knows  and 
tises  the  methods  of  frugality  . 

4  A  tiller  of  the  ground ; 
To  HU'SBAND,  v.  a.  [fr 

I  To  supply  with  a  hash 
9  To  manage  with  frugality. 
3  To  till ;  to  cultivate  the  ground  with  proper 
management.  Bacon. 
HU'SBANDLESS,  a.   [from  husband.]  Without 
a  husband.  Shaketpeare. 
HU'SBANDLY,  a.    [from  kusband.]     Frugal  ; 

thrifty.  Txssrr. 
HU'SBANDMAN,  t.    {husband  and  man.]  One 

who  works  in  tillage. 
HU'Sb  AN  DRY.  «.  [from  husband.] 
t  Tillage;  manner  uf  cultivating  land. 
9  Thrift;  frugality;  parsimony. 

5  Care  of  domestick  affairs. 
HUSH,  tot,   [without  etymology.] 

still  I  no  noise  ! 
HUSH,  a.  [from  the  interjection.] 
quiet. 

To  HUSH,  v.  n.  [from  tbe  interjection.] 

•till ;  to  be  silent. 
To  HUSH,  ».  a.  To  stilt , 

to  appease. 
To  HUSH  up.  p.  a.  To 

forbid  to  be  mentioned. 
HU'SH MONEY,  s.  [husk 

to  hinder  Information. 
HUSK,  a.  [huLhch,  Dutch  ] 

tegument  of  fruits. 
To  HUSK.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

the  outward  integument. 


Skak 

Swtft. 
Shakespeare. 
Silence  I  be 
Shakespeare. 
Still ,  silent  . 
Skakespeare. 
To  be 


in  ailence; 


;  to  quiet  ; 
Chatty 
:e;  to 

Abnbe 
Sxritt. 
«t  in. 
Bacon. 
To  atrip  off 
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HYD 


Bearing  a  husk 


HU'SKKD,  a.   [from  Am*.] 

covered  with  a  busk. 
HU'SKY,  «.  [from  Am*.]  Abounding  in  husks ; 

confuting  of  husk*.  Philipt. 
HU'SSY,  t.  [corrupted  from  koutevife.]    A  »orry 

or  bad  woman.  So* (Km. 

IIU'STINGS,  (.   [hutting,  Sax.]    A  council;  a 

court  held. 

To  HU'STl.E,  r.  a.   [perhapa  corrupted  from 
Aarite.TTo  thake  together  in  confusion 


HU'SWIFB,  s.  [corrupted  from  Aoasewtfe.] 
I  A  bad  manager  ,  a  sorry  woman.  Shaketpeare 
thrifty  woman, 
i.  [from  the  no 
ny  and  frugality 


«  An  economist   a  thrifty  woman.  Shaketpeare. 
Ta  HU'SWIFB,  ».  o.   [from  the  noun.]  To  ma. 
and  fr 


committed  to 

women.  Tuner. 
H  UT,  i.  [Autre,  Sax.  Ante,  Fr.]  A  poor  cottage. 

S»ift. 

HUTCH,  s.   [hv<tcca.  Sax.  AuAe,  Fr.l  A  corn 
Chesr.  Mortimer. 
To  HUZZ,  r.  n.   To  bun ;  to  murmur. 
HUZZA',  iMer.   A  shout  j  •  cry  of  acclamation. 

L*  Ettronge. 

To  HUZZA',  r.«.  [from  the  interjection.]  To 
otter  exclamation.  A'«ny. 

To  HUZZA', ».  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  ac- 
clamation. Adduo*. 

HY'ACINTH,  s.  [i«*$*.] 
1  A  flower.  MiUer. 
ft  The  hyacinth  la  the  tame  with  the  lapit  tynra- 
rim.  It  Is  a  leaa  showy  gem  than  any  or  the 
other  red  ones,  but  not  without  its  beauty, 
though  not  gaudy.  It  t*  seldom  smaller  than 
a  teed  of  hemp,  or  larger  than  a  nutmeg.  Hill. 

HYACI'NTHINE,  a.   ['a^vec.]  Madeofhya- 


HY'ADES,\s.  [6«3*f.]  A  watery  constellation. 

HY'ADS,   }  JPrydru. 

HV*'NA,«i.  See  HYENA. 

H  VALINE,  a.  [C«X«o<.]  Glajsy  ,  cbrystalline. 
  Milton. 

HYBE'RNAL,*  a.  [kybermu,  Ut.  winter.]  Be- 
longing  to  winter.  Scott. 

HY'BRIDOUS,  a.  [CpV  i  Ayfcidr*,  Ut.]  Begofen 
between  animals  of  different  species.  Ray. 

HYDATIDES,*.  [£«•*.]  Little  transparent  blad- 
ders of  water  in  any  part,  most  common  in 
dropsical  persons.  Quinty. 

HY'DRA,  i.  [Ut.]  A  monster  with  many  heads, 
alain  by  Hercules.  Dryden. 

HYDRAGOGA,*  l».  fW-fand^;  hydragv***, 

HY'DRA  GOG  KS,  I  Fr.l  Such  mcdicinesAs  oc- 
casion the  discharge  of  watery  humourt,  which 
is  generally  the  cue  of  the  itrongett  cathar- 
riefct.  Ouincjr. 

HYDRAU'LICAL,  \a.  [fmm  Ay<f>a*/.c*i,]  Re- 

HYDRAU'LICK,  j  lating  to  the  conveyance 
of  water  through  pipea.  Drrham. 

HYDRAOL1CKS,  s.  f«of,  water,  and  :•  a 
pipe.]  The  science  of  conveying  water  through 
uipes  or  conduits. 

HYDROCE'LE,  ».  [iArnm^.ni  kydroctU.  Fr.]  A 
watery  rupture. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  s.  [«•*-  and  aafrsfc..]  A 
dropsy  in  the  head.  Arbmtkwot. 

HYDKOGRAPHER,  a.  [M«,  and  *«$».]  One 
who  diaws  maps  of  the  sea.  Hoy/*. 

HYDROGRA'PHICAL,*  a.  [from  kylrographf.] 
Belonging  to  hydrography ;  belonging  to  a  de- 
scription or  map  or  the  tea*.  Atk. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  #.  [O^  and  yr*N-l  Descrip- 
tion of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous 

[Ihtf  and  »*<»<■«.]  Prediction 
r.  A$l\f<- 
I  EL,  t.  [M«p  and  t*&t  ]   Honey  and 
water.  Arbuthnot. 
HYDROMETER,!.  [M^and^w  ]  An  instru- 
ment to  mrsiure  the  extent  of  water. 
HYDRO* MBTRY,  *.  [M«*  and  jaerfw.]  The  act 

of  measuring  the  extent  of  water. 
HYDROPHOBIA.  \:    [CV^w.]    Dread  of 
HY'DROPHOBY,*  J    watirT  Qttiney. 


appear - 

iff  A. 

1 


HYP 

HYDROPICAL,  la.  [«*>*»**•]  Dropsical  i  oi*. 
HYDROPICK,  j      cued   with  extravaaated 

water.  ArLutkmot. 
H  Y'DHOPS.*  s.  [Um,  water,  and  a 

a  nee.]  The  dropsy. 
HYDROSTATICK.*)o.  [Man  and  nttaam.1  Ra- 
HYDROSTAflCAL,  I     latiog  to  bydroataticka . 

taught  by  hydro*  tat  icks.  Bentley. 
H  Y  DROSTA'Tl  C  A LLY,  md.  [from  Aerostatical.} 

According  to  bydroslatick*.  Bentley. 
HYDROSTA'TICK'S.  s.  i Okmf  .md  era?,,,,  ;  fcyoVof- 

laties*.  Fr.]  The  science  of  weighing  fluids,  or 

weighing  bodies  in  fluid*. 
HYDKOTICK,  s.  [i*-*.]   Purger  of  water  or 

phlerm.  Arbuthnot. 
H\  fi'MAL,*  a.  [Ayemt,  Ut.  winter.]  Belonging 

to  winter.  Atk. 
HY'EN.  \t.  [Ayeae,  Fr.  Ayame,  Ut.]  An  animal 
HYE'NA.j     kike  a  wolf. 

HYGROMETER,  s.  [tvpc  and  h^P»-}  An  in- 
strument to  meuure  the  degrees  of  moisture. 

Arhutkuot. 

HY'GROSCOPE,  ».  [iyn:  and  ratwaw.]  An  in- 
strument to  shew  the  moisture  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  to  measure  and  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  either.  Qttiney 

HYM,  i.   A  species  of  dog. 

HY'MF.N,  t.  [6m*»  ] 
l  The  god  of  marriage. 

ft  The  virginal  membrane 

HYMENE'AL, 

HYMENE'AN, 

HYMENEAL 


t.  [v/44kmsc.]  Amariiage 
Pertaining  to  matriage 


HYMENE'AN,  Pop*. 
HYMN,  s.  [hymne,  Fr.  &**»«.]   An  encomiasttik 


song,  or  long  of  adoration  to 
heini 


uperiour 

oetng.  Spenter. 
To  HYMN,  r.  a.  [£»**•.]  To  praise  in  tone  to 
worship  with  hymna.  Mxlton. 


To  HYMN.*  v.  To  sing  hymns. 
HY'MNICK.  o.  [uu^.1  Relating  to  hymns. 
To  HYP,  v.  a.  ffrom  Sypocofwirioc*.]  To  make 
melancholy  ;  to  dispirit.  Spectator. 
HY'PALLAGE,  t.  [CvaXXayn  ]  A  flgure  by  which 

word*  change  their  cases  with  each  other. 
HY'PKR,  i.    A  hyperergic.  Pricr. 
HYPE'KBOLA,  s.  and  (?«>^j-.]  A  section  of 

a  cone  made  by  a  pUne>  so  that  (he  axis  uf  the 
section  inclines  to  the  opposite  leg  of  the  i  one. 
which  in  the  porabolA  is  paiallel  to  it,  and  in 
the  cllip«is  intersects  it.  Harrit. 
HYPE'RBOLE,  «.  [iws^oXn.}  A  figure  in  rheto- 
rick  by  which  any  thing  is  increMed  or  de- 
created  beyond  the  exact  truth.    Hi  vat  to 
gaunt,  (Ac  cue  of  a  Jiagrlet  tout  a  mansion  Jor 
Aim.  SAakeipeare. 
HYPERBOLICAL,  \ 
HYPERBO-LICK.   I*  ^rom  *fP*rh*»-J 
I  Beloniing  to  the  hyperbola.  Grew, 
tt  [From  hyperbole.]  Exaggerating  or  extenuating 
beyond  fact.  Boyle. 
HYPERBO'LICALLY, ««/.  [from  fcyper&oikai.] 
I  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 
<t  With  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 
HYPERBOLiFORM,  a.   [hyperbola  and  ft 
Lat.]  Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  foi 
the  hyperbola. 
HYPERBOREAN,  «.  [hyrerbcrtat,  Ut.]  North 

HYPERCRITICK, *.  [v»*» and «f»n«ot  ]  Acritick 
exact  or  copious  beyond  use  or  reason.  Dry. 

HYPERCRITICAL,  a.  [from  fcypercrictefc.]  Cri- 
tical hevnnd  use.  Sieift. 

HYPE'RMETER.  t.  [uwsp  and  ^erpor.]  Anything 
greater  than  the  standard  requires.  Adduon. 

HYPERSARCO'SIS.s.  [uwtf<raeK*K7>{  ]  The  growth 
of  fungous  or  proud  flesh.  Wat  man. 

HY'PHEN,  t.  [ifper  )  A  note  of  conjunction  :  as. 
nr-twe,  erer-tiaifuj. 

HYPNOTICK,  s.  [6«»«f.]  Any  medicine  that 
induces  sleep. 

H Y PO< !  HON  DRES,  i.  [iwox^fw.]  The  two 
regions  lying  on  each  tide  the  cartiiafo  enti- 
formh,  and  those  of  the  ribs,  and  the  tip  of  the 
bteMt,  which  have  in  one  thr liver,  andjn  thn 
other  the  tpleen 
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HYPOCHONDRIAC,*  f.  (from  kypockomdru.} 
One  ■  feci  ctl  with  melancholy:  one  disordered 

In  the  hypochondria.  Atk. 
HYPOCHONDRIACAL.),  tr.*- L^k^A*.  1 
HYPOCHONDRPACK.  ("'l"om  ajrwacaa-ufm.j 

I  Melancholy  ,  dUordered  in  the  imagination. 

Decay  0/  Pietf . 

9.  Producing  melancholy,  liacon. 

HY'POCIST,  s.  [v«mkv  3  An  Inspissated  juice 
in  large  Aai  masses,  haid  and  heavy,  oft  fine 
•hming  bl*ck  colour  when  bioken.  An  astrin- 
re..i  medicine,  /*<J. 

HYPOCRISY,  s.  [kfpocruie.Vr.Owmtmt)  Dis- 
•  imui.it  i..n  with  regard  to  the  mural  or  religious 
character  DryoVn 

HY'POCRITE.  «.  [iwo^VO  A  dissembler  in 
mnm!ity  or  religion.  Phxlipt. 

HYPOCRITICAL,  (a    from  hypocrite  }  Dissein- 

BYPOCRITIC1C.  f  bting;  insincere)  appear- 
ing d liferent ly  f  on  the  real  iy. 

HYPOCRITICALLY,  ad.  (from  aypocrtlicoi.] 
With  dissimulation ;  without  sincerity. 

Gotxnmnil  of  the  A  n^irr. 

HYPOG  ISTRICK,  a.  [6»o  and  Seated 
in  'he  lower  pari  of  the  belly.  tViteinam. 

HYPOGE'UM,  *  [tsrs  and  yq.]  A  name  which 
the  ancient  architecu  gave  to  cellar*  and  vaul  ti. 

•] 

used  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hammond. 

Fr. 


HYPOSTASIS,  t 

I  Distinct  substance, 
t  Perftonality.   A  term 

the  Holy  Trinity, 
HYPOsTATICAL,  a. 

1  cjomt'twive  ;  constituent  as  a  distinct  Ingre 
dlent.  Boyle 
t  Personal  ;  distinctly  personal. 
HYPOTHENU'SB,*.  [Us* 


*-«.]  The  line  that 
subtend*  the  right  angle  or  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle t  the  subtense.  Lock*. 
HYPOTHESIS,  s.  [uws3#ck-]  A  supposition  ,  a 
system  formed  upon  some  principles  not 
proved.  South. 

HYPOTHETICAL,  1«-  [*y*»'A*«i«i»*,  Fr.  from 
HYPOTHETICK.    |     aypolaasu.]  Including 

suppo»itiof» ;  conditional.  Waifs. 
HYPOTHETICALLY.  «d.  [from  Ay/KXaetrraL] 

Upon  supposition  :  conditionally. 
tfYRST  \ 

HURST  >  Are  *"  from  toe  s**on  hV"'  *  woo<l 
HEKst'I     °' grove.  Gibson. 

HY'SON,*  ».  (In  commerce.)  A  kind  of  fine  tea. 


HY'SON.*  a.  (from  the  noun.]   Belonging  to  a 

„  Ane  kind  of  tea.  A,k. 

HY'SSOP.  t,  [Ayssopvs.  Ut .]  A  plant.  It  hath 
been  a  great  dispute  whether  the  hyssop  com- 
monly known  is  the  same  which  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  A#ti*oe. 

HYSTERICAL,).  ...... 

HYSTERIC*.  J** 

1  Troubled  with  Ala  ;  disordered  in  the  regions  of 
the  w>»mh.  Harvey. 
*.  Proceeding  from  disorders  in  the  womb.  Arb, 
HYSTE'RICKS,*.  [£>ts**mc.]  Pits  of  women,  sup 

1  in  * 


which  Is  usually  m 

ftho X \  IOU  ti  dt  ft'      *  I 

a  diphthong  of  the  1 
r  double  e,  sv : 


I Is  In  English  considered  both  as  a  vowel  and 
consonant.  /  has  a  long  sound,  as  fine ,  thine, 
marked  by  an  e  Anal ,  or  a 
ram .   Pre  Axed  to  e  it  makes 
t  same  sound  with  the  soft  t, 
um:  thusjWd.  yieid.  are  spoken  as 
Subjoined  too  or  e  it  makes  them 
as/otf,  neigh.   Tlie  sound  of  i  before  aoo. 
t.  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  always  ex- 
>edbyy. 

I,  prvnoun  personal,  [i«,  Gothick  ;  ic.  Sax.]  /,  gen. 

me,  plural  sse,  gen.  us. 
I  The  pronoun  oftne  first  person  m»»W/. 
fl  It  la  more  than  once,  in  Shakespeare,  written 

for  ay,  or  yes. 
lA'M  BICK,  f.  fiemMcns,  Int.]  Verses  composed 

of  •  short  and  long  syllabic  alternately.  Dry. 


1DI 

I  ATROLE'PTICK,  «.  [%atrxAepHqne,  Fr.  _      ,  . 

oAstd*]  That  cures  by  anointing. 
I'BIS,**.  (In  ornithology.)  A  tall  bird  in  Egypt 

said  to  have  eaten  up  the  serpents  that  in  Toted 

that  country,  and  therefore  worahipped  by  the 

inhabitants. 
ICE.  s.  [is.  Sax.  eyse.  Dutch.] 
I  Water  or  oilier  liquor  made  solid  by  cold. 


9 

S  /o 


U  mjrar. 
ike  Set. 

ft>  sT^F   ft  t  KB Btt    ^  a 

To  ICE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  tarn  to  ice. 

sugar. 

ise.]  A  boose  in  which 


«  To  cover  with  concreted  1 
I'CEHOUSE.s.  [ice  i 

ice  is  reiHisited. 
ICHNEUMON,  s.  fowia***]   A  small 

that  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
ICHNEUMON  FLY',  s.   A  sort  of  Ay.  Derkamu 
ICHNOGRAPHY,  s.  rjx**  and  ye**-]   1  he 

groundplot.  A/dxow. 
I'CHOR,   [tx-f  ]   A  thin  watery  humour  like 

serum.  Oaiacy. 
1'CHOROUS.  a.   [from  ickor.]  Sanioua;  thint 

unditfcstrd.  Harvey. 
ICHTHYOGRAPHY  *  famx  a  Ash,  and  yawp* 

to  write.]  A  description  of  Ashe*.  AiK. 
ICHTHYOLOGIST,*  s.   One  skilled  in  ichthjr. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  *.  [!XWey»w.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  Ashes. 


lCHTHYOPHAOIST.*s.  [from  seal 
ol  Ash . 


■  n  ic^  ha    in  1 


of  ice; 


1'CICLE.s.  [from  ice.] 
down. 

I'CINESS,s.  [from  icy.] 
ice. 

I'CON.S.    [U».]    A  picture  or  representation. 

HdKewtU. 

ICONOCLAST,  t.  [iccWoste,  Fr.  Um«r«.] 

A  breaker  of  images. 
I  CO  NO  LOG  Y.  s.  [tcosjofafit.  Fr.  SM-wand  Keys*.] 

The  doctrine  of  picture  or  representation. 
ICTPRlCAUn.  [tctems,  Lat.f 
1  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice. 
«  Good  again. 1  the  jaundice. 
ICY.  n.  fTrom  ice  ] 
I  Full  of  ice}  covered  with  ice; 

cold;  frosty. 
«  Cold  ;  free  from 
9  Frigid ;  back  wart 
I'D.    Contracted  for  fsjsjsjfsl. 
IDE'A,  s.  [Usu.J  Mental 

IDE'AL,  a.  [from  idea.]  Menul ;  intellectuni  » 
not  perceived  by  the  senses.  CAcvwe. 

IDE' ALLY,  ad.  [from  ideal]  Intellectually » 
mentally.  if  1  asm. 

IDE'NTICAL,  \a.    [ideniiqve,  Fr.]   The  same; 

IDE'NTICK,   I     implying  the  same  thing.  1\U. 

IDENTICALLY.*  ed.  [from  identical.}  With 
sameness  ;  in  an  identical  manner.  A*h. 

IDENTITY,  s.  [i.ienritoj,  school  Lot.]  Sam*, 
nets ;  not  diversity.  Privr. 

IDES,  s.  ridm,  Latin.]  A  term  anciently  used 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  the  19th  day  of  each 
month,  except  in  the  months  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  in  whlclHt  is  the  iMh  day, 
because  in  these  four  months  it  was  six  daya 
before  the  nones,  and  in  others  four  days. 

IDIOCRASY.  s.  Itkt  and  Peculiarity  or 

constitution. 

IDIOCRATfCAUo.  [from  idiscreey.] 


Drfden . 


I'DIOCY.s.  U*Wr».l  Want  of  understanding. 

I'DJOM.s.  [Uwsmi.]  A  mode  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  a  language  or  dialect ;  the  particular  caat 
of  a  tongue  ;  a  phrase.  Dryam. 

IDI0MAT1CAL,  I  o.  (from  idiom.]    Peculiar  to 

IDIOMAT1CK,   )     a  tongue ;  phraseological. 

Spectator. 

IDIOMATICALLY,*  od.  [from  idiom  a  rtcoJ.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  idiom.  Ath. 
ID1U  Ta THY,  s.  fakes  and  w«*«c.]  A  primary 
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'NCRA9Y,  ».   [Swt.  »w.  and 
or  disposition  not 


peculiar  temper  or  deposition  not  common  to 
another.  Oaisjcy. 
PDIOT,  s.  [Jtmmx  ]  A  fool ;  a  natural  ;  a  change, 
ling. 

I'D!')  I  ISM,  «.  TiiWWM^.] 

I  Peculiarity  of  expression* 

•  Fnlly  ;  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 
I'DLR,  a.  [rirl,  s*x.\ 

I  Laiy  ;  averse  from  labour.  Bull. 

1  Not  busy  •,  at  leisure.  Skakeepeare. 

3  V  nactive  ;  not  employe*).  AdHitom. 

4  Useless;  vain  }  ineffectual.  Drfden. 

5  Worthless  ;  bar  ten  ;  not  productive  of  good. 

BtaAHBgajv, 

«  Trifling ;  of  no  importance.  Hooker. 
7b  1'DLE,  ». a.   To  lose  time  in  lasinesa  and  in- 
activity. 

IDLEHK'ADBD.  a.  \Uk  and  fearf  ] 


1  Foolish  i  unreasonable 
tDelirinua;  infatuated. 
J'DLENESS,  *.  [from  la* 
I  Uxinesa;  sloth  ;  sf 


(  artir , 
VEttTMgt. 


South. 
S»</iwy. 
Shakespeare. 


«  Abaenceof  employment. 
9  Omission  of  butinese. 
4  Unimportance ;  tnvialness 
*  inefficncy  ;  usete*sness. 
•9  Barrenness ;  wort  li  lew  new. 
7  Unreasonableness;  want  of  judgement. 
PDLER,  i.  [from  idle.]  A  laxy  peraon ;  a  tlu 
gard. 

I'DLY,  a.!,  [from  idle.] 

I  Lastly  t  without  employment. 

t  Foolishly  |  in  a  trilling  manner 

9  Carelessly  ;  without  attention. 

4  Ineffectually  ;  vainly. 
I' DO  I.,  i.  [sslaftev;  idoUm,  Ut.] 

I  An  image  won  hipped  aa  God. 

t  A  counterfeit. 

9  An  image. 

4  A  representation. 

3  One  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration.  Denhan, 
IDOLATER,  i.   [uloiutra,  Lat.]  One  who  pavs 
divine  honours  to  image*  ;  one  who  worships 
for  G«nJ  that  which  ia  not  God.  Bentleg. 


Shakespeare. 

Prwr. 
Prior. 
Hooker. 

Macro  beet. 
Zechariah. 
Deaden. 
Spenter. 


IDOLATRESS,*  s.  [from 


0 


A  woman 

who  worship*  IdoU:  Milton. 
To  IDOLATRIZE,  v.  n.  [from  ioWnler.]  Towor- 
■hip  idole.  Aittneorth. 
IDOL4.TK0US.  a.   [from  irfolater.]    Ten  dins,  to 
Idolatry  t  comprising  idolatry.  Peach  am. 

IDOLATROL'SLY.  ad.  [from  idotamm*.]   In  an 
idnUtnm*  manner.  Hooker. 
IDOLATRY...  [k/oWatrm,  Lat.]  The  worship 
ofinia»es.  Snath. 
I'DOLISM,*  «.  [from  idol.)  The  worship  of  idol.. 

Milton. 

I'DOLIST.a.  [from  Wot.)  A  worshipper  of  in.at,e». 

Milton. 

To  I'pOLIZE,  ».  a.  [from  fcrol.]  To  love  or  reve- 
rence to  adoration.  Dent, am. 
IDONEOUS,  a.  [idemetu,  Lat.]  Fit  j  proper:  con- 
venient, lioyle. 
I  DYL.  i.  [*S»»xx«„.]  A  small  short  poem. 
/.  E.  f»r  id  est,  or  that  i$. 
IF,  exjunction,  [gif,  Sax.] 
I  Suppose  that,  allowing  that.  Hooker. 
t  Whether  or  uo :  I  know  nut  if  I  may  apeak. 

Prior. 

9  Though  I  doubt  whether ;  auppoae  it  be  granted 

that.  Boyle. 
I'GNKOUS,  a.  [ifneiM,  Lat.]  Fiery  ;  containing 

•re  s  emitting  Are.  Olanwille. 
IGNl'FEROUS,*  a.  [Lat.  Ifwii  Are,  and  fero  to 

bnnaj  Producing  lire  ;  bringing  fire.  Aih. 
IGN  I'POTENT,  a.  [ignit  and  potent.  La).]  Pre. 

siding  over  Are.  Pope. 
JGNtS  PA'TVUS,  t.  [Ut.]  A  Will  with  the 

whi»p ;  Jack  with  the  lantern. 
7b  l<GNlTE,*.d.  [ignis,  Ut.]  To  kindle}  to  set 

on  Are.  Grew. 

'^Wawtlhag  In'St™0*'  ^  3         *Ct  °f  kin"" 


ndling, 
h>\ile. 


ILL 

I0N1T1BLB,  a.  [from  iririle.]  Inflam 

enpable  of  b  ing  set  on  Are. 
IGNf'VOMOUS.n.   [igni*omn*,  Ut.]  Vomiting 


IGNOBLE,  a.  [ignobilU,  Lat.] 
I  Mean  of  birth  .  not  noble.  Dryden. 

•  Worthiest;  not  deserving  honour.  Shaket. 

IGNOBLY,  o«f.  [from  unoU*.]  Ignomintoutly  > 
meanly  t  dishonourably.  Dry  dev. 

1GNOM  I'N  IOCS,  a.  [igmuminieui,  Fr.  ignominio. 
ssu,  Ut.1  Mean  ;  shameful ,  reproachful ;  dis- 
honourable. 

IGNOMI'NIOUSLY,  arf.  [from  Ifaoatiwoiu.] 
Meanly  ,  scandalously  j  disgracefully  ,  shame- 
folly  ;  reproachfully.  South. 

PGNOMINY.  $.  [igaominia,  Ut.]  Diagraret  re- 
proach ;  shame.  Milton, 

IGSORA'MU&,$.  [Ut.] 
I  Ignorant**  is  a  word  properly  used  by  the  grand 
inquest  uii  panne  I  led  in  the  inquisition  of  causes 
criminal  and  publick ;  and  written  upon  the 
bill,  w hereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  con- 
sideration, whrn  they  mislike  their  evidence 
as  defevtive,  or  loo  weak  to  make  good  the  pre- 
sentment •  all  inquiry  upon  that  party,  for  that 
fault,  is  thereby  stopped,  and  he  delivered.  Cow. 
«  A  foolish  fellow  ;  a  vain  uninstructed  | 


l'ONORANCE,  «.  [ifsoraae*.  Fr  1 
I  Want  of  knowledge;  unskilfulness ;  unlearn- 
edness.  Hooker. 
9  WaAt  of  knowledge  disco ved  by  external  effect. 

In  this  seme  It  has  a  plural.    Common  Prayer. 
1'GN'ORANT,  a.  [ignsoraas,  Ut.] 
I  Wanting  knowledge;  unlearned;  uninstruct- 
ed; unenlightened.  Shaketpear*. 
•  Unknown;  undiscovered.  Shakespeare. 
9  WitlvKi^knowledge  of  tome  particular. 
4  Unacquainted  wan.  Dryrfcn. 
a  Unorantlv  made  or  done.  Shakeapeare. 
I'GNORANT,  s.   One  untaught,  unlettered,  un- 
instructed. Dinham. 
1'GNORANTLY,  ad.  [from  trsoraat.]  Without 
knowledge ;  unskilfully  ;  without  information. 

Dry  den. 

To  IGNORE,  o.  a.  [ifnorer,  Fr.]  Not  to  know  f 
to  he  ienorant  of.  Bt/y'e. 
IGNOSC1BLE,  a.  [igartbilu,  Ut.]  Capable  of 


or  punncK  Dunning. 
I  LB,  a.  [aisle.  Fr.]  An  ei 
t'l.EUS,t.  'Ut.J  The  t 
I' LEX,  ».  [Ut.]  The  *< 


1 L.  Before  words  beginning  with  L  atands  for  in. 
1LE,  •.  [utile.  FrO  A  wall  or  alley  in  a  church 
or  publick  building.  Pope. 
'  An  ear  of  corn. 

twisting  of  the  guts.  Arb. 
•carlet  oak. 

JLl'A('AL,*~l<i.  '[iitocas,  Ut.]  Relating  to  the 
1'LIACK,     |     lower  bowels.  Plover. 
I'LIACK  Passion,  a.   A  kind  of  nervous  cohclt, 
whose  seat  i*  the  ilium,  whereby  that  gut  ia 
twisted. 

I'LIAD.*  •.  [from  /Nam.]  The  till*  of  one  of 
Homer's  hemic  poem*.  Pope. 
ILK,  ad.   [eaic.sax.]  Eke ;  alao.   It  ia  still  re- 
tained in  Scotland  :  tl*  an*  of  yoa,  every  une 
of  you.    It  alao  signifies  the  same  t  as,  Mack* 


of  that  ilk, 
me  and  the  Utla 


ea  a  gentleman  whose 
of  his  estate  are  the 


une. 


ILL,  a.  [contracted  from  rail.] 
i  Bad  in  any  respect ;  contrary  to  good,  whether 
physical  or  moral ;  evil.  B«co*n 
«  Sick ;  diaordeted ;  not  in  health. 
ILL,  a. 
I  Wickedness. 
9  Misfortune;  misery.  lata. 
ILL,  ad. 

I  Not  well  •,  not  rightly  in  any  respect.  Dryrfea. 
•9  Not  easily;  with  pain.  Milton, 
ILL,  substantive  or  adverb,  is  used  in  composi- 
tion to  express  any  bad  quality  or  condition. 
1  LLA'C II HVM ABLE,  a.   [illacarymaMlU,  Ut  ] 
Incapable  of  weeping.  Xhciioaory. 
ILLA'PSE,  *.  [tireprss.  Ut.] 
I  Gradual  immission  or  entrance  of  any  thing 
into  another. 
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ILL 

To  ILLA'QUEATE,  t>. a.  [iltaqueo,  Ut.]  To  en- 
tangle  ;  to  entrap  ,  to  ensnare.  More. 

1LLAQUEATI0N,  *.  [from  Maqueale.] 
I  The  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring.  Brown. 
8  A  «narr ;  an)'  thing  to  catch  another. 

ILLATION,  *.  [xtLat.o,  Lat.]  Infereu.ee;  conclu- 
sion from  premises.  Locks. 

ILLATIVE,  a.  [tUatiu,  Lat .]  Relating  to  illai too 
or  conclusion.  Jffei/i. 

ILLATIVELY,*  ad.  [from  u'^rice.]  By  way  of 
inference.  Stall. 

ILLA'UDABl.E,  a.  [illaudabilu,  Lat.]  Unworthy 
of  praise  or  commendation.  Mtiton. 

ILLA'UDABLY,  ad.   [from  iWauddife.]  Unwor- 
thily; without  deserving  prai»c. 

' LI.K't;  AI,>.  [in  and  legalu,  Lat.]   Contrary  to 

ILLEGALITY,  «.  [from  i/fega/.]  Contrariety  to 

[aw-  CJarendoa. 
ILLE'GALLY,  ad.   [from  illegal.]   In  a  manner 

contrary  to  law. 
I  LLE'G  I BLE,  u.  [in  and  Ugibilu,  from  lego,  Lat.] 

What  cannot  be  read.  Houtl. 
ILLEGITIMACY.*,  [from  ilfegUtmo**.]  Sute 

of  bastardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE. a.  [in  and  Ugitimut,  Lat.]  Un- 
lawfully begotten  j  nqt  begotten  in  wedlock. 

. .  .  Clear  eland. 

ILLEGITIMATELY,  ad.    [from  illegitimate.] 
Not  in  wedlock. 

ILLFOITIMATION,  *.  [from  illegitimate.]  The 
state  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

ILLE'VIABLE,  a.  [fewer,  FrJ  What  cannot  be 
levied  or  exacted.  Hale. 

ILLFA'VOURED.  a.    Deformec  Shakeipeant. 

I LLFA' VO U K E D LY,  -ad.    With  deformity: 

I  LLP  A' VOL' REDS  ESS,  *.  Deformity. 

ILLI'BERAL.  a.  [xUiberalis,  Lat.]. 
t  Not  noble  ;  not  ingenuous.         King  CharUt. 

8  Not  munificent ;  not  generous  ;  sparine .  Wood. 

ILLIBERA'LITY,  s.  [from  illiberal.)  Parsimony; 
niggardliness.  Bacon. 

ILLIBERALLY,  ad.  [from  iiiioeroL]  Disingenu- 
outly  ;  meanly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ILU'CIT,  o.  [iflicitut.  Lat.  Ulicite,  Fr.]  Unlaw- 
ful :  at,  an  illicit  trade. 

7b  ILLl'GHTEN,  t.n.  [in  and  lighten.]  To  en- 
lighten  ;  to  illuminate.  Raleigh 

ILLIMITABLE,  o.   [in  and  limes,  Lat.]  That 
cannot  be  bounded  or  limited.  Broum. 

ILLI'MITABLY,  ad.  [from  itlimitabU.]  Without 
suseeptil.ility  of  bound*. 

ILLPMlTED.o.  [lUmtU,  Fife]  Unbounded;  m- 
teiunnable. 

ILLI'MITEDNESS,*.  [from  ilttwited.]  Exemp- 

it  lmm£Sf!J^  oo""0*'  Clarendon. 
ILLITERATE,  a.  [till teratus,  Ut.]  Unlettered; 

untaught ;  unlearned.  Wotton. 
ILL1TLKA  TENESS,  s.  [from  illiterate.]  Want 

of  learning  •  ignorance  of  science. 
ILLITERaTuRE.*.   [»•  and  Iiteralare.]  Want 
of  learning.  AnUffe 
I'LLNESS,  t"  [from  ill.]  *  * 

I  Badneu  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  natural 
or  moral.  Locke 
8  Sickness;  malady;  disorder  of  health.  Alter. 
3  Wickedness.  Shakespeare 
ILLNATURE,  ir  [Ul  and  nature.]  Habitual 
malevolence;  want  of  humanity.  South 
ILLNATURED,  a.  [from  illnalure.] 
I  Habitually  malevolent ;  wanting  kindness  or 
good-will ;  mischievous.  South. 
8  Untractable  ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 
ILLNaTUKEDLY,  ad.   [from  lUnotured.]   In  a 
,.?"v,,n  frowsrd  manner. 
ILLN  v  I  I  REDNESS,  s.  [from  t/iaatirred.]  Want 
..  RJSSSZ  disposition. 
1LLCGICAL,  a.  [in  .nd  logical.) 
I  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rule*  of  reasoning. 
.  „    .  Walton. 

if  tSStR  il  Lhe  ru,M  of  Wwsw»  D.  of  Piety. 
ILLCGICALLY,  ad.  [from  tUogical.]  I«  a  maJ- 

«•  *ntS!2S&  lo  lhe  »w«  of  argument. 

7©  ILLL'DE,r.o.  [illndo,  Ut.J  Todeceivet  to 

mock,  r,,-' 

To  ILLUME,  v.  9,  [Utuminer,  Fr.]  P 


IMA 

l  To  enlighten  ,  lo  illuminate.  Skakespeatt 

8  To  brighten  j  to  adorn.  Thomson 
ILI.U'MlNABLE,*  a.  [from  illume.]  Capable  of 
beinK  illuminated.  Ath. 
To  ILLU'MINATE,  v.  a.  [il/stsaiVer,  Fr.] 

I  To  enlighten  ,  to  supply  with  light.  Spenser. 

*  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3  To  enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge  or 
*r*ce.  Sandft. 

4  To  adorn  with  pictures  or  initial  letters  of  va- 
rious colours. 

5  To  illustrate.  Haiti. 
ILLUMINATION.  ».  [Ulummatio,  Ut.] 

1  Tue  act  of  stippl)  mg  with  light. 

1  That  which  gives  light.  Raleigh. 

3  Festal  lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy.  Dry. 

4  Biightness ;  splendour.  Felton. 

5  Infusion  of  intellectual  light,  knowledge,  or 
grace.  Honker. 

ILLL'MINATIVE,  a.  [illuminaHf.  Fr.  fro.n  illu- 
minate.]   Having  the  power  to  give  light. 

Dig. 

ILLUMINATOR,  ».  [from  iUamnate.} 
I  One  who  give >  light. 

8  One  whose  business  it  Is  to  decorate  books 
with  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  chapters. 

Felton. 

To  ILLU'MINE.  r.  a.  illummer,  Fr.] 
I  To  enlighten  ;  to  tupply  with  light.  Milton. 

7  To  decorate;  to  adorn.  Pope. 
ILLU'SION,  «.   ri7<«*to,  Ut.]    Mockery;  false 

show  ;  counterfeit  appearance ;  errour.  Skak. 
ILLU'SIVE,  a.  [illusus,  Ut.]  Deceiving;  by  false 

•bow.  Blacltmore. 
ILLU'SORY.o.  [Ulunire,  Fr.]  Deceiving;  frxu- 

dulent.  Locke. 
To  ILLU'STRATE,  v.  a.  [Muttm,  Ut.] 
>  To  brighten  with  light. 

8  To  brighten  w  ith  honour.  Milton. 
3  To  explain  ;  to  clear ;  to  elucidate.  Brown. 

ILLUSTRATION,*,  [from  illustrate.)  Explana- 
tion ;  elucidation  ;  exposition.      L* Estrange. 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  a.   [from  illustrate.]  Having 
the  quality  of  elucidating  or  clearing.  Brwn. 

ILLU'STRATIVELY,  ad.  [from  il/astratir*.]  By 
way  of  explanation.  Brown. 

ILLLPSTRIOUS,  a.  [iUkitni,  Ut.]  Conspicuous; 
noble  ;  eminent  for  excellence.  South. 

ILLU'STRIOUSLV.  ad.  [from  Whwtrioa*.]  Con- 
spicuoutly  ;  nobly  ;  eminently.  Pope. 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS.*.  [from  tUnttrtoar.]  E.r.i- 
nence ;  nobility;  grandeur. 

I'M.   Contracted,  from  / am. 

1M  i*  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for  tti  be- 
fore mute  letters. 

I' MAGE,  s.  [image,  Fr.  imago,  Ut.] 
I  Any  corporeal  representation,  generally  a  sta- 
tue t  a  picture.  South. 

8  An  idol;  a  false  god. 

3  A  copy )  representation  ;  likeness).  Shakes. 

4  Semblance ;  show  ;  appearance.  Shake*, 
i  An  idea;  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 

mind.  Watts. 
To  l'MAGB,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]   To  copy  by 
the  fancy ;  to  imagine.  Dryden. 
I'MAGERY.  «.  [from  image.] 
1  Sensible  representations ;  pictures;  statues. 

Spenter9 

8  Show;  appearance.  Prior. 

3  Copies  of  the  fancy;  ideas;  imaginary  phan- 
taftns.  Atterhurg. 

4  Representations  in  writing.  Drydm. 
IMAGINABLE,  a.  [taw? taaMe,  Fr.]   Possible  to 

be  conceived.  Tillotson. 
IMA'GIN  ANT,  a.  [imagmant,  Fr.]  Imagining! 

forming  ideas.  Bacon. 
IMA'GINARY.  a.  [imaginaire,  Fr.]  Fanned; 

visionary  ;  existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

Halrxgh. 

IMAGINATION,  *.  [imoiriactio,  Ut.] 
I  Fancy;  the  power  of  forming  Ideal  pi'Mireti 
the  power  of  representing  things  absent  to 
one's  self  or  others.  Demit. 

8  Conception  ;  Image  nf  the  mind  ;  idea.  Sidney. 

3  Contrivance )  scheme.  Lam. 

4  An  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion.  Leche. 


IMI 

IMAGINATIVE.  «.  nmaginatif,  Fr.  from  ima- 
gine.) Fantastick  ;  full  of  Imagination.  Bacon. 
To  IMA'GINB,  c.  a  [tmaginer,  Fr.] 
I  To  fancy  ;  to  paint  in  the  mind.  Locke. 
9  To  scheme  ;  to  contrive.  Ptalwu. 
IMA'GINER,  *•  [from  imagine.]  One  who  forma 
ideas.  Bacon. 
IMBE'CILE,  a.  [tmaVrihs,  Ut.J  Wdk ;  feeble  , 

wanting  strength  of  either  mind  or  body. 
To  IMBE'CILE,  *.  «.    To  weaken  a  stock  or 
fortune  by  clandestine  expences.  Taylor. 
IMBECl'LITY,  s.  [isaoectiiW,  Fr.J  Wcakneasi 
feeblene«s  of  mind  or  body.  Hooker. 
To  J  M  Rl'BE,  0.  a.  [iaiWAo,  Ut.] 
I  To  drink  m  ;  to  draw  in.  Swt/t . 

9  To  admit  into  the  mind.  Walts . 

5  To  drench    to  soak.  AVwto*. 
1  MBl'BF.R,  s.  [from  imbibe.}  That  which  drinkl 
or  sucks.  Ar  but  knot. 

IMBIBITION,  $.  iimbibition,  Fr.  from  imbibe.) 

The  act  of  socking  or  drinking  in. 
Tb  I M BITTER,  v.  o.  [from  oiilrr.] 
1  To  make  biitcr. 

9  To  deprive  of  pleasure ;  to  make  unl 


3  To  exasperate. 
To  1MBODY, «.  a.  [from  body.] 
1  To  condense  to  a  body, 
a  To  invest  with  matter ,  to  make  corporeal. 

Dry  dev. 

3  To  bring  together  into  one  mass  or  company  ; 
to  incorporate.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  enclose:  improper.  Woodward. 
To  I M  BODY,  v.  ■.   To  unite  into  one  mass;  to 

coalesce.  Milton. 
T  I M  BO'l  L,  r.  ».  [from  boil.]  To  exestuate  j  to 
effervesce  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  IMBOLDEN,  v.  a.  [from  bold.)   To  raise  to 
confidence  ;  to  encourage.  Skakcspeare. 
To  IMBOSOM,  c.  a.  (from  oosom.] 
t  To  hold  on  the  bosom  ;  to  cover  foodl*  with 
the  folds  of  one's  garment.  Milton. 
9  To  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  affection.  .Sidney. 
To  1M BOUND,  v.  a.  [from  bound.]   To  close ; 

to  shut  in.  Shakespeare. 
To  I M BOW,  c.  «.  [from  bow.]    To  arch;  to 
vault.  Mill  on. 

To  I M  BOWER,  v.  a.  [from  bower.}   To  cover 
.  with  •  bower }  to  shelter  with  trees.  Thornton. 
IMBOWMENT,  t.  [from  tmboa.]  Arch  ;  vault. 

Bacon. 

IMBRA'CERY,*  a.  [A  law  term.]    The  crime 
of  Umpering  with  a  jury.  Ash. 
To  I M  BRA'S  CLE,  v.  a.  To  entangle.    A  low 
word.  Hudibrat. 
I  MBRICATED,  a.  [from  imbrex,  Latin.]  In- 

dented  with  concavities. 
IMBRICATION,  •.  [issorex,  Ut.]  Concave 

Derham. 


To  IM  BROWN,' v.  a.  [from  brown.]   To  make 
brown  ;  to  darken  j  to 


loni 


To  IMBRU'E,*.  a.  [from  in. 
I  To  «te*p ,  to  soak  j  to  wet  much  or  long. 

Clarissa. 

9  To  poor  t  to  emit  moisture :  obsolete.  Speu. 
To  I M BRUTE,  v.  a.  [from  brute.]   To  degrade 
to  brutality.  MtUon. 
7b  IMBRU'TE,  «.  a.  To  sink  down  to  brutality. 

Milton. 

ToIMBU'E,  o.a.  [imbmo,  Latin.]   To  tincture 
deep ;  to  imbibe  with  any  liquor  or  die.  Boyle . 
To  1 M  BU'RSE,  r.  a.  [bourse,  Fr.]  To  atock  with 

ImTtaSi'LITY,  *•  Katitam/ilas,  Ut  ]  Thequal. 

'I'wllihy  to  be  imUateo^*'  U  ^  Ralegh. 

9  Possible  to  be  imitated.  ,  Jlterbiy. 
Ts  I'M  IT  ATE,  v.a.  [imitor.  Ut.] 

I  To  copy ;  to  endeavour  to  resemble.  Cowley. 

9  To  counterfeit.  Dryden. 

$  To  pursue  the  course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to 
oae  parallel  images  and  example*.  Cay. 
IMITATION,  s.  rlasiutio,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  copying )  attempt  to  resemble. 


IMM 

ft  That  which  is  offered  as  a  copy.  Dryden. 

3  A  method  of  translating  looser  thao  paraphrase, 
in  which  modern  examplea  and  illustrations 
are  used  for  ancient,  ur  domestick  for  forcis 


I'MITATIVE,  o.  [iwilatieia,  Ut.] 
1  Inclined  to  copy. 
9  Aiming  at  resemblance. 

3  Formed  after  some  original.  Dryden. 
IMITATOR,  s.  [Ut.  imitattnr,  Fr.]   One  that 
copies  another;  one  that  endeavours  to  re- 
semble another.  Dryden. 
IMMA'CULATE,  a.  [imntara/atas,  Ut  ] 
I  S (Witless;  clear)  undented.  Bacon. 
9  Pure:  limpid  t  improper.  Shaketi>eare. 
To  IMMA'NACLE,  e.  a.  [from  manatie.]  To  fet- 


ter; to  confine. 
IMMA'NE.  a.  [.Bimaau.  Ut  ] 

ously  great. 
I'M  MANE  NT, 


sick  ;  inherent ; 
lA'NIFEST, 


[in 


Tut) 

Ut.] 


Milton. 


I M  M  A'N  I FEST.  a.  [ia  and  manifest.]  Not 

nifest  ;  not  plain.  Brown. 
I  M  M .V MTV.  i.  [tmsaauitai,  Ut.]   Barbarity , 
aavageness.  Shakespeare. 
IMM  ACCESSIBLE,  a.  [in  and  ssorcesco,  Ut.] 
Unfading. 

IMMA'RTIAL.  a.  [m  and  martial.]    Not  war- 

like.  ,  Chapman. 

To  IMMA'SK,  v.  a.  [in  and  mask.)   To  cover i 

to  disguise.  Shakespeare. 
I M M ATE'RIAL,  a.  ftmsMterieL  Fr.] 
I  Incorporeal ;  distinct  from  matter)  void  of 

matter.  Hooker. 
9  Unimportant ;  without  weight }  impertinent) 

without  relation. 
IMMATERIALITY,  s.  [from  iwasarertoi.]  In. 

corporiety  j  distinctness  from  body  or  matter. 

To^IMMATE'RIALL2E,«^j.  a. 

IMMATERIALLY,  ad.  [from  immaterial.] 
a  manner  not  depending  upon  matter. 

IM  MATERIALIZED,  pa.  [from  ia  and  materia, 
Ut.]    Distinct  from  matter)  incorporeal. 

Glanmille. 

IMMATE'RIALNESS,  s.  [from  immirfertaL] 
Distinctness  from  matter. 

IMMATE'RIATE,  a.  [in and  materia,  Ut.]  Not 
consisting  of  matter)  incorporeal)  without 
body.  Bacon. 

I M  M  AT r '  RE,  a.  [immefKfiu,  Ut.] 
I  Not  ripe. 

9. Not  perfect)  not  arrived 

pletion. 
sHjstyj  early)  come  to  pai 

IMMATU'RELY.  ad.  [from 
soon;  too  early)  before 
tion. 

I MMATU'REN ESS,  is.  [from  immature.]  Un- 

IMMATU'RITY,  f  ripeness)  Incomplete- 
ness |  a  state  short  of  completion.  Glanville. 

IMMEABI'LITY,  a.  [msMobiiis,  Ut.]  Want 
of  power  to  pass.  Arbutknot. 

IMMEASURABLE,  a.  [ia  and  measure.]  Im- 
mense; not  to  be  measured  ,  indefinitely  ex- 
tensive.  Hooker. 

I M MEASURABLY,  ad.  [from  imsaeomraWe.] 
Immensely  i  beyond  all  measure. 

1 M  M ECH A'N ICAL,  «.  [in  and  mrrfcauM 
according  to  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

IMME'DIACY,  •.  [from  smme.hate.] 
greatness ;  power  of  acting  without 
•nee.  Skaketpeare. 

IMMEDIATE,  a.  [immediate,  Fr.  ta  and  mediae, 
Ut.] 

1  Being  in  such  a  aUte  with 
thing  else  as  that  there  is 


or  com- 


the  natural 

MS 

or  comple- 


iL]  Not 
Caeyae. 
Personal 
depend- 


to  some, 
between 


«  Not  acting  by 
3  Instant ,  present  with 
IMMEDIATELY,  ad.  [from 
t  Without  the  intervention  of 
or  event. 
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t  Instantly  1  M        "">«-'  present;  without  de- 
lay. Skakrtpeart. 

I\h\1K'DlATENES8,  «.  [from  immedUt€.\ 
1  Presence  with  regard  to  time. 
9  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening  causes. 

IMM  k  I  >  1 1 '  A  HI.  E,  a.  ;iM»i(.:«raWii,Lit.l  Not 
t<>  be  healed  ;  incurable.  Milton. 

I M. MEMORABLE,  a.  [tamseaoraailu.  Uli.i.] 
Not  worth  remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL,*,  [immemorial  Fr.]  Past  tin* 
of  memory^  so  ancient  that  the  beginning 
cannot  he  traced.  Hale. 

IMMENSE,*.  [mmcu$e,  Fr.]  Unlimited  It  un- 
bounded ;  infinite.  Grew. 

IMMENSELY,  ad.  [from  iminrase.]  Infinitely} 
without  measure.  Bentley. 

IMMENSITY...  [tmatrasit*',  Fr.]  Unbounded 
greatness;  Infinity. 

IMMENsURABl'LITY.a.  [from 
lmpoMlbi'.ity  to  be  measured. 

IMMEASURABLE,  a.    [m  and 
Lat.]    Not  to  be  measured. 

7b  I M  MERGE,  r.  a.  [tmnwrga,  Lat.]  To  put 
under  water. 

IM  ME'RIT,  #•  [tmmerilo,  Ut.]  Want  of  worth ; 
want  of  desert.  Suckling. 

IMME  RSE,  a.  [intntrns,  Lat  ]  Buried}  co- 
vered isunk  deep.  Bacon. 

To  IMMERSE,  r.  a.  [tamer  nil,  Lat.] 
I  To  put  under  water. 

tin  tink  or  cover  deep.  Woodward. 
3  To  keep  in  a  slate  of  intellectual  depression. 


t. 


IMMERSION,  *.  [mmerria.  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  below 
the  surface.  Addison. 
a  The  state  of  sinking  below  the  surface  of  a 

fluid. 

S  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any 
respect.  Atlerbury. 
IM  METHODICAL. a.  [im  and methodical.]  Coo- 

£tU£d? w,t"oul  f*|oUri,y ; 

1M METHODICALLY, ed.  [from  imnvthodiml.j 
Without  method  ;  without  order. 

7k  I'M  MIGRATE,*  e.  a.     [ta  and  BUfro,  Ut. 
to  wander  ]  To  pass  into  ,  to  come  into.  Scott. 

1'MMINENCE.  s.  [from  tmeiineat.]  Any  ill  im- 
pending }  immediate  or  near  danger. 

Shakespeare. 

IMMINENT,  a.  [imminent,  Fr.  imminent,  Ut.] 
Impending}  at  hand}  threatening. 

Shakespeare. 

To  I M  M  i'NGLE,  *.  a.  [im  and  mmgie  ]  To  min- 
gle: to  mix  :  to  unite.  Thomson. 
IMMINUTION,  s.   [imiatitM,  Ut.]  Dimmu- 
tion  j  decrease.  Ray. 
IMMISCIBl'LITY.s.  [from  tmmtariMc.]  Inca- 

parity  of  being  mingled. 
I  M  M  I'M  I m. K.  ,i.    [«  and  misciMe.)  Not 
ble  of  being  mingled.  Ch 
IM  mission,  m.  [immiuio,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

sending!  n  ,  contrary  to  emission. 
To  IMM  IT.  r.a.  [imwitto,  Ut.]  To  send  in. 
To  1 M  all'X,  v.  a.  [ta  and  mix.]  To  mingle. 
IMMI'XADLE,  a.  [in  and  mix.]   I m poisible  to 
be  mingled.  Wllkxat. 
IMMOBILITY.!.   [immobilUe;  Fr.]  Unmove- 


ableness,;  want  of  motion  .  resistance  to  mo- 
tion. AtbtithwA. 
IMMODERATE,  a.  [immoderate,  Utin.]  Ex- 
cestivc.  exceeding  the  due  mean.  Kay. 
IMMODERATELY,  ad.  [from  immoderate.)  In. 

an  excessive  degree.  Unmet. 
I M  MODERATION.  $.  [immoderation,  French.] 
Want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 


IMMODEST,  a.  [in  and  modest.] 
1  Wanting  shame ;  wanting  del 


or  chas- 


tity. 

9  Unchaste ;  Impure. 
J  Ob»cene. 


4  Unreasonable  i  exorbitant}  arrogant. 
IMMODESTLY.*  ad.  [from  (mmode.rj  Without 

modesty  }  impudently  ;  obscenely.  Ask. 
IMMODESTY,  s.  [immndeHie,  Fr.]     Want  of 

purity* 


Dry  ten. 
]  In  a  state 
Alterbary, 


IMP 

7b  I'M  MOLATE,  a.  a.  [xmmoto,  Ut.]   To  sacri- 
fice' ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 
IM  MOLATION,  «.  [immolation,  Fr.] 
I  The  art  of  sacrificing.  Brawn. 
9  A  sacrifice  offered.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I M MOMENT,  a.  [im  and  momeat.]    Trifling  }  of 
no  impoitance  dr  value.  Shakespeare. 
IMMORAL,  a.    [ia  and  moral.]    Wanting  ra- 
gard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion  ,  contrary 
to  honesty ;  dishonest. 
IM MORA'LITY.  s.  [from  immoral.}  Dishonesty  ; 

want  of  virtue;  contmrietv  to  virtue.  Sw. 
IMMORALLY,*  ad.    [from  tmtaorei.]      In  a 
manner  contrary  to  morality}  dishonestly) 
wickedly.  Ash. 
I  M  MORTAL,  a.  [tmmortaUi,  Lat.] 
I  Exempt  from  death  ;  never  to  die. 
9  Never  ending}  perpetual. 
IM  MORTALITY.  s.  [from  immortal.] 
lion  fr<m  death  ;  life  never  to  end. 
To  IMMORTALIZE,  v.  a.    [immcrtaluer,  Fr.] 
To  make  immortal  ;  to  perpetuate  -.  to  exempt 
from  death.  Davie*. 
To  IMMORTALIZE,  r.  a.   To  become  immor- 
tal. Pope. 
IMMORTALLY,  ad.    [from  immortal.  ]  With 

ex<  motion  from  death}  without  end. 
IMMOVABLE,  a.  [ta  and  moveable.] 
I  Not  to  lie  forced  from  its  place. 
9  Not  liable  to  be  carried  away;  real  in  law. 

Anliffe. 

9  Unshaken;  unaffected. 
IMMOVABLY,  ad.  [f 

not  to  be  shaken. 
IM MU'NITY.  «.  [tmmaait/,  Fr.] 
1  Discharge  from  any  obligation.  Hooker. 
9  Privilege;  exemption.  Sprat. 
S  Freedom.  Dry/en. 
To  I M  M  U'RE,  e.  a.  [in  and  amrxs.  Ut.  emmarer, 
old  Fr.]   To  enclose  within  walls }  to  confine ; 

I  0  %\  ^  1  ^  I  s  U  tl  a^a^^O  t  {  Oft 

IMMU'RE,*.  [from  the  verb.]   A  wall ;  an  i 
closure. 

1MMU'SICAL,b.  [ta  and  maricai.]  Unmusical; 

inharmonious. 
1 M M UTABI'LITY,  s.  [tatasaiaMhlaj,  Ut.] 

emotion  from  change  ;  in  variableness. 
I M  M  U'TABLE,  a.  [immutabilu.  Ut.]  Unchange- 
able: invariable;  unalterable. 
IMMUTABLY,  ad.  [from  immnlable] 

ably  j  invariably  ;  unchangeably. 
IMP,  s.  [imp,  Welsh.] 
I  A  son ;  the  offspring ;  progeny. 
9  A  subaltern  devil ;  a  puny  devil. 
To  IMP,  e.  a.  [tmpto,  Welsh.]   To  lengthen  or 

enlarge  with  any  thing  adscititious.  Oeaxe. 
To  IMPA'CT,  e.  a.    [impaciut,  Latm.]   To  drite 

dote  or  hard.  Woodward. 
To  I M  PA' I  NT,  r.  a.  Tm  and  peiat.]    To  paint ; 

to  dtcoratc  with  colours  :  not  in  aac.  Shah. 
To  IMPA'IR,  v.  a.   [emptrer,  Fr.]  Todiminlih; 

to  injur* j  to  make  worse. 
To  IMPA'IR,  r.  a.   To  be 

IMPA'IR,  •«  [from  the  verb.] 

IMCPAMRMENT,  «.  [from  imp**.]  Diminu- 
tion: injury.  firotrn. 

I M  PA'LPABLE,  a.  [impalpable,  Fr.  ta  and  palpa- 
ble.] Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch :  an  impal- 
pable powder  is  that  in  which  no  roughness  is 
perceived  by  the  touch.  Bogle. 

To  IMPA'RADlSE,P.a.  [iatperedtsarr,  Ital]  To 

Jwt  in  a  slate  resembling  paradise.  Donne. 
PA'RITY,  <.  [impartles,  Ut.J 
I  Inequality  ;  disproportion.  Bacon. 
9  Oddness  t  indivisibility  into  equal  parts.  Bro. 
To  i Ml' A' UK,  v.  a.  [ta  and  park.]    To  encloae 

with  a  park  ;  to  sever  from  a  common. 
To  IMPA'RT,  a.  a.  [tmparttor,  Ut.] 
I  To  grant ;  to  give. 
9  To  communicate. 

IMPARTIAL,  a.    impartial,  Fr.]  Equitable, 

;  indifferent;  disin. 
of  justice;  just. 


lunge 

Dtyden 
Unalter- 


Faxrfai. 
Swift. 


or  worn  out. 


Spenser . 

ion;  de- 


Drydem. 
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IMPARTIALITY,*, 
ableneu  ;  justice. 


I M  PA'RTl  BLE,  i 

ble  j  that  may  be  conferred  or  bestowed.  Dig . 
IMPA'SSABLE.  a.  lim  and  panabL-  )    Not  to  b« 

passed;  not  admitting  passage ;  impervious. 


[  ur.t>an\aim,  Fr.]  Fquit- 

aMeneu ;  justice.  South. 
IM  PA'RTl  ALLY,  ad.  [from  impartial.)  Equit- 
ably; with  indifferent  and  unbiased  judge- 
ment ;  without  regard  to  party  or  interest. 


Rnleirh 

Fr.l  Ex- 
ibility  of 


IMPASSIBILITY,  *.  [impauilntitt, 
emption  from  suffering  ,  insuscc 
injury  from  external  things.  Dryden, 

IMPA'SSIBLE,  a.  [impassible,  Fr.  in  and  pamo, 
Lat.]  Incapable  of  Buffering ;  exempt  from 
the  agency  of  external  causes.  Hammond. 

IMPA'SSIBLENESS,  i.  [from  impassible.)  Im- 
passibility -,  exemption  from  pain,;  exemption 
from  external  imprest  ion.       Dtca\  of  Pxety. 

IMPA'SSIONED,  a.  [in  and  patsion.)  Seized 
with  passion.  Milton. 

I M  PASSIVE,  a.  [in  and  possire.]  Exempt  from 
the  agency  of  external  causes.  Pop*. 

I M PA'STED,  a.  [is  and  paste. J  Covered  as  with 
paste.  Sbakttptart. 

IMPATIENCE,  s.  [tntpatiracv,  Fr.l 
1  Inability  to  suffer  pain  ;  rage  under  suffering. 


•  Vehemence  of  temper  ;  ties 

3  Inability  to  suffer  delay  j  a 
IMPATIENT.-,  [isxpaiimi,  Fr.] 

I  Not  able  to  endure  »  incapable  to  bear.  Pope. 
9  Furious  with  pain  ;  unable  to  bear  pain.  Dry. 
%  Vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful  passion. 

Taylor. 

4  Hot ;  hasty.  Addison. 

*  Eager ;  ardently  desirous;  not  able  to  endure 
delay-  Pope. 

IMPATIENTLY,  ad.  [from  impatient.] 

1  Passionately  ;  ardently.  Clstremion. 

2  Eagerly  ;  with  great  desire. 

To  1M  PATRONIZE,  v.  a.  [impatroniser,  Fr.  «a 
and  patronize.]  To  gain  to  one's  self  the 
power  of  any  seigniory  I  not  usual. 

ToIMPA'WN,  v.  a.        and  pans*. ] 
pignorate ;  to  pawn  ;  to  give 
pledge. 

To  I  M  PEACH,  e.  o.  [emptcher,  Fr.] 
1  To  hinder ;  to  impede 


Bacon. 
To  im- 
ledge;  to 


«  To  accuse  by  pubhek  authority. 
1M  PEACH,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

let;  impediment: 
IMPEACHABLE,  a. 


Dryden. 
Addison. 
Hinderancc; 
Shakespeare. 

.)  Accus- 

able;  chargeable.  Grew. 
IMPEACHER,  i.  [from  impeach.]    An  accuser; 
one  who  brings  an  accusation  against  another. 

(Joe.  of  the  Tongue. 
IMPEACHMENT,  s.  [from  impeocA.] 
1  Hinderancc ;  let}  iaipedimcnt;  obstruction. 

Spenser. 

•  Publick  accusation ;  charge  preferred. 
To  I M  PEARL,  *.  a.  [in  and  pearl.] 
1  To  form  in  resemblance  of  pearls.  Milton. 
9  To  decorate  as  with  pearls.  Digby. 
IMPECCABILITY,  Is.  [impeccability  Fr.]  Ex- 
IMPECCANCE.*    f   -emption  from  sin ;  ex- 
emption from  failure.  Pope. 
I M  PECCABLB,  a.    [tsspeanile,  Fr.]  Exempt 
from  posMhility  of  sin.  Hammond. 
To  I M  PE'DB,  v.  a.    [impedto,  Let.]   To  binder ; 

to  let;  to  obstruct.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPE'DIMENT.  s.  [impediment urn,  Lat.)  Hin- 
derancc ;  let  i  impeachment ,  obstruction ;  op- 
posit  ion.  Hooker. 
To  1M  PE'L,  v.  a.  [tmperfo,  Latin.]    To  drive  on 
toward  a  point ;  to  urge  forward ;  to  press  on. 

Pope. 

IMPE'LLENT,  s.   [imptllem,  Lat.l    An  impul- 
sive power  •,  a  power  that  drives  forward.  Ulan. 
To  IMPEND,  e.  n.   [impendeo,  Lat.]     To  hang 
over  i  in  be  at  hand  ,  to  press  nearly.  Pope. 
I M  PE'N  DEN CB,  s.  [from  impendent.]  The  state 
of  hanging  over  t  near  approach.  Hale. 
IMPENDENT,  a.  [impend™*,  Lat.]  Imminent; 


IMP 

IMPENETRABILITY,  ».  [t*v>ewfra*ttit#*.  Fr.J 
I  Quality  of  not  being  pierceable.  A'ewtoa. 
9  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 
IMPENETRABLE,  a.  [rmpeiwtraftie,  Fr.] 
I  Not  to  be  pierced -,  not  to  be  entered  by  any 

external  force. 
8  Impetvious;  not 


3  Not  to  be  tsught ;  uot  to  be  informed. 

4  Not  to  be  affected  ;  not  to  he  moved. 


IMPENETRABLY.  ad. 
With  hardness  to  a 


pr 

IMPENITENCE, 


impenefrao/r  .1 
of  im- 
Pope. 

[impenitent*,  Pr.]  Obdu- 


'ession. 

]  Mf  !  M  1  I.N(  V,}'*  n   ■  ,  ,    ;,  l(jr 


crimes ;  final  disregard  of  God's  threatening* 
or  mercy.  Rogers, 
I M  PE'N  ITENT,  a.    [impenitent,  Fr.  in  and  peni- 
tent.]   Finally  negligent  of  the  duty  or  re- 
pentance ;  obdurate.  Hammond. 
I M  PENITENTLY,  od.   [from  impenitent.)  '  Ob- 
duratelv  ;  without  repentance.  Hammond. 
IMPF'NSOUS,  u.   [t«  and  penna,  Lat.]  Want- 
ing wings.  Brown. 
I'M  PER  ATE,  a.  [imperatn*.  Latin.)    Done  with 
consciousness ;  done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 

IMPERATIVE,  a.  [imperatif,  Fr. 
Lat.)  Commanding; 


IMPERATIVELY,  ud.  In  a  commanding  style, 
authoritatively. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE,  a.  [imperceptible,  Fr.]  Not 
to  be  discovered  ;  not  to  be  perceived ;  small  ; 
subtile.  Dryden. 

IMPERCEPTIBI'LITY."  1  s.   [from  imperctpti. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS,  J  Wc]  The  quality 
of  eluding  observation.  Hale. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLY,  od.  [from  imperceptible.) 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived.  Additon, 

I M  PE'RFECT,  a.  [impe*fectas,  Lat  ] 
I  Not  complete ;  not  absolutely  finished  .  defec- 
tive. 

9  Frail ;  not  completely  good. 

I M  PERFECTION,  s.  [imprrjection,  Fr.  from 
imperfect.)  Defect;  failure;  fault,  whether 
physical  or  moral.  Additon. 

IMPERFECTLY,  ad.  [from  imperfect.)  Not 
completely  ;  not  fully  ,  not  without  failure. 

Locke. 

IMPERFORABLE,  a.  [fa  and  perforo,  Lai.]  Not 

to  be  bored  through. 
I M  PE'RFORATB,  *.    [m  and  per/oraras,  Latin.} 

Not  iiierccd  through:  without  a  hole. 
IMPERIAL^,  [imperial,  Fr.] 
I  Royal ;  possessing  royalty. 
9  Betokening  royalty ;  marking  sovereignty. 

Shakespeare. 

S  Belonging  to  an  emperor  or  monarch  ;  regal ; 

royal ;  monarchical.  Dryden. 
IMPERIALIST,  $.   [from  Imperial.]   One  that 

belongs  to  an  emperor. 
IMPE'RIOUS,  a.  [impevtear,  Fr.] 
1  Commanding ;    tyrannical;  authoritative} 
haughty ;  arrogant ,  assuming  command. 

Lack*. 

9  Powerful ,  ascendant ;  overbearing.  TUtotttm. 

IMPERIOUSLY,  ad.   [from  ismpertoxs.)  With 
arrogance  of  command ;  with  insolence  of  i 
thority. 

IMPERlOUSNESS,  s.  [from 
I  Authority  ;  air  of  command.  Sidney. 
9  Arrogance  of  command.  Locke. 

IMPERISHABLE, a.  [imperiusxbU,  Fr.]  Not  to 
be  destroyed. 

IMPERSONAL,*, 

ried  according  to  "the  persons. 

IMPERSONALLY,  ad.  [from  impersonal.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  an  impersonal  verb. 

IMPERSUA'SIBLE.*.  [in  and  persnonWis,  Ut.] 
Not  to  he  moved  by  persuasion.     D.  of  Piety. 

IMPERTINENCE,  \     rtmaffrrf.r.r.  Vr  , 

1 M  PERTINENCY, J     Itmpertiaeeet,  rr.j 

1  That  which  is  of  no  present  weight;  that 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

t  Folly;  rambling  thought. 


.Lat.]   Not  vi. 
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gTtoublesoroeness;  intrusion.  MtlM. 
«  Trifle  ;  thing  of  no  value.  EcWyw. 
IMPE'RTINENT,  a.   [ixipcritaraf,  Fr.  m  and 

prrtivrrtt,  Ut.] 
1  Of  no  relation  to  tbt  matter  in  hand;  of  no 

weight.  TU  lot  tun. 

t  Importunate ;  intrusive;  meddling. 

3  Foolish  ;  trifling.'  Pop*. 
IMPE'RTINENT,  «.    A  trifler;  a  meddler;  an 

intruder.  L'Eitrange. 
I M  PE'RTl NENTLY,  ad.  [from  impertiarat.] 
I  Without  relation  to  tbe  present  matter. 
1  Troublraomcly ;  ofliciouily  ;  intrusively. 
IM  PERTRANSIBI'LITY,         >  and  perireaseo, 
Latin.]    Impossibility  to  be  paascd  through. 

Hal*. 

IMPE'RVIOUS,  a.  fimperriiu,  Latin.]  Utipas- 
sablr;  unpenetrable.  Boyle. 

IMPE'RVIOUSNESS,  •.  [from  tMperriow.]  The 
state  of  i.ot  admitting  any  passage. 

I M  PE'TIBLE,*  a.  [ta  contrary  to,  and  peto,  Lat. 
to  fetch.]    Incapable  of  bring  come  at.  icon. 

IMPETIGINOUS,  a.  [impetigo,  Ux.]  Scurfy; 
coveted  with  small  scar*. 

I'MPE'l  RABLE,  a.  [impetrablu,  from  impel ro, 
Lat.l    Possible  to  be  obtained.  Dictionary. 

To  I'M  PFJ  RATE,  •.  a.  [imjxiro,  Ut.]  To  ob- 
tain by  intreaty. 

IMPETRATION,  s.  [impttratio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  obtaining  by  prayei  or  intreaty.  Taylor. 

IMPETUOSITY,  s.  [from  impetuous.]  Violence  ; 
fury;  vehemence  t  force.  Clarendon. 

I M  PETUOUS,  a.  [impetueux,  Fr.  from  impetus. 
Latin.] 

t  Violent ;  forcible  ;  fltrce.  Prior. 

4  Vehement  t  passionate.  Roue. 
IMPETUOUSLY,  ad.    [from  tmpetaow.]  Vio- 
lently; vehemently.  Addison. 

lMPETUOUSNESS.s.  [from  impetuous.]  Vio- 
lence; fury.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I'MPETVS,s.  [Lat  ]  Violent  tendency  to  any 
Point  i  violent  effort.  Bentley. 

IMPIE'RCEABLE.  a.  [ia  and  pierce  ]  Impene- 
trable:  not  to  be  pierced.  Spenser. 

IMPI'BTV.  s.  limpxttas.  Ut.] 
I  Irreverence  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  contempt 
of  the  duties  of  religion.  Saakarpeare. 
9  .Any  act  of  wickedness}  expression  of  trreli- 
giott.  Sw\ft. 

7b  I M  PI'GN ORATE,  r.  a.  [in  and  pignut,  Ut.] 
To  pawn  |  to  pledge. 

IM  PIGNORATION,  a.  The  act  of  pawning  or 
putting  to  pledge. 

To  I M Pl'NGB,  e.  n.  [impingu,  Utiu]  To  fall 
against ;  to  strike  against;  to  clash  with.  Sac 

To  IMPI'NGUATE,  v.  a.  [ta  and  prmgwis,  Ut.] 
To  fatten ;  to  make  fat.  Bacon. 

I'MPIOUS,  a.  [.mpxus,  Utin.]  Irreligious; 
wicked  ;  profane.  Forbes. 

I'M  PIOUSLY,  ad.  [iron  impious.]  Profanely; 
wickedly.  GraeriHe. 

IMPLACABI'LITY,  •.  [from  implacable.]  In- 
exorableness^irreconcilable  enmity;  unap- 

IM^LVCABLe"'.  [implacubilis,  Ut.]  Not  to 
be  pacifled;  inexorable;  malicious;  constant 
in  enmity.  Addison. 

IMPLA'CABLY.  cd.  [from  implacable.]  With 
malice  not  to  be  pacified  ;  inexorably. 

To  I M  PLA'NT,  v. «.  lia  and  pioato,  Utin.]  To 
infix ;  to  insert ;  to  place  |  to  ingraft j  to  set- 
tle .  to  act.  Sidney. 

IMPLANTATION,  ft.  [implantation,  Fr.  from 
implant.)  The  act  of  setting  or  planting)  the 
art  of  infixing  or  settling. 

IMPLA'USlBLE,  t.  [in  un6  plausible.]  Not  spe- 
cioua ;  not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 

I'MPLEMENT,  i.  [imp' 
I  Something  that  fills 

wants. 
9  Tool  | 
kitchen. 

IMPLETION.s.  (impUo,  Ut.] 

IM  PLE'X,   a.    [ xmplexus,  Ut.] 


JJO 


0 

,  or  supplies 
Hooker. 
;  vessel  of  a 


The  actof  fill- 
Intricate;  en- 


IMP 

7b  1  'M  PLICATE,  v .  a.  [imptico,  Utin.]  Tn  ge> 
uoalc;  to  embarrass*;  to  infold.  Boyle. 
IMPLICATION.  *.  [tmpUcotw,  Ut.]  ^ 

I  involution  ;  entanglement.  Boyle. 

4  Inference  net  expressed,  but  tacitly  connected. 


IMPLITIT.  a.  [implicitus,  Ut.] 
I  Entangled;  infolded;  complicated.  Pome. 

8  Inferred  ,  tacitly  comprised ;  not  expressed. 

Smulridge. 

3  Resting  upon  another;   connected  with  an- 
other over  which  that  which  is  connected  to  it 
has  no  power.  Denkam. 
IMPLICITLY,  ud.  [Uom  implicit.] 
I  By  inference  comprised  though  not  expressed. 

Bentley. 

9  By  connexion  with  something  else;  depend- 
ently. 

3  With  unreserved  confidence  or  obedience. 


To  IMPLORE,  e.  a.  [tmptoro,  Ut.] 
1  To  call  upon  in  supplication ; 
9 To  ask:  to  beg. 

I M  PLORB,  *.  [from  the  verb.)   The  act  of 


ping  :  obsolete. 
IMPLORER,  s.  [from  implore.]  Solicitor. 
IMPLU'MED.o.    [twpiasaa,  Utin.]  Without 
feathers.  Dictionary. 
To  IMPLY',  v.  a.  [implico,  Ut.] 
I  To  infold  ;  to  cover;  to  entangle.  Spenser. 
9  To  involve ;  or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or 
concomitant.  Dryden. 
To  IMPOI'SON,  r.  a.  [empvisouner,  Fr] 
1  To  corrupt  with  poison.  Shaktrpeare. 
9  To  kill  with  poison.  Shakespeare. 
IMPO'L  \KILV.  ad.    (ta  and  polar.]  Not 

cording  to  the  direction  of  the  poles. 
IMPOLITE.*  a.    [ta  contrary  to,  and 
Utin,  polished.]    Unpolled;  rude; 


pu'tas, 
coarse. 


I M  POLITELY,*  ad.  [from  impolite.]    In  an^n1! 

polished  manner  ;  rudely  ;  coarsely.  Scon. 
I M POLITICAL,  I  a.  [ta  and  politick.]  Impru- 
IM  POLITICK.   )      dent ;  indiscreet ;  void  of 
art  or  forecast .  Hon  ker . 

I M POLITICALLY.  I  ml.  [is  and  political.} 
IMPOLITICKLY,  |  Without  art  or  forecast. 
IM  PONDEROUS,  a.  [in  and  ponderous.]  Void 
of  perceptible  weight.  Brum. 
I M  POROSITY,  s.  [ia  and  porous.]  Absence  of 
interstices  ,  compactness j  closeness.  Bacon. 
I M  POROUS,  a.  [is  and  parous.]  Without  pores ; 

free  from  vacuities  or  interstices. 
To  IMPORT,  a.  a.  [importo,  Ut.] 
I  To  carry  into  any  country  from  abroad. 
9  To  imply  ;  to  infer. 

3  To  produce  in  consequence. 

4  [From  importer,  Fr.]   To  be  of 
IMPORT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Importance;  moment} 
9  Tendency. 

3  Any  thing  brought  from  _ 
IMPORTABLE,  a.    [ia  and  portakU.]  Unsup. 

portable ;  not  to  be  endured.  Spenser. 
lMPO>RTASCE,s.  [Fr.] 

Shakespeare. 
Skakespeam. 
Shake  sptare. 


I  Thing  imported  or  imp 
i  Matter ;  subject. 
9  Consequence ;  moment. 

4  Importunity  *.  not  proper. 
IMPORTANT,  a.  [important,  Fr.] 

1  Momentous i  weighty  >  of  great  consequence. 

fe'otton. 

9  Momentous ;  forcible  >  of  great  efficacy. 

5  Importunate:  not  proper.  Shake*p*ure. 
IMPORTANTLY,* ad.  [fron isaporlaxes.)  With 

importance  ,  with  shew  of  importance.  Ash. 
IMPORTATION,*,  [from  isxporl.]  The  net  or 
practice  of  importing,  or  bringing  into  a  coun- 
try from  abroad.  ^ddiiofi. 
1  M  r<  v  Rl  KK,     Xfrom  import.)  One  that  brings 


in  from  a1 
IMPORTLESS, 

ment  or 
IMPORTl'NA 


a.  [from 


.]   Of  no 


seasonable  and  incessant 


[importustsu,  Utin.]  Un- 
ssant  in  solicitation  i  not 
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•wssssassutia! 


isly  ] 
Duppa. 

$.    [from  importunate.) 
Incessant  solicitation. 
Tb  I M  PORTU'N  E,  t.  a.  [imporfa*«4>Lat.] 
I  To  disturb  by  reiteration  of  the  tame  request, 
t  To  tesxe  ;  to  harass  with  slight  vexation  per- 
petually recurring  |  to  molest.  Swift. 
1 M  PORTU'N E,  a.  {vmportumut,  Lat.] 
I  Constantly  recurring ;   troublesome  by  fre- 
quencv.  JfaoM. 
%  Troublesome  |  vexatious.  Hammond. 
9  Unseasonable  ;  coming,  asking,  or  happening, 
at  a  wrong  time.  Milton. 
I M  PORTU'N  ELY,  ad.  [from  import***.] 
I  Troublesomely ;  incessantly.  Spemer. 
<B  Unseasonably  :  improperly.  fMHnM* 
1 M  PORTU'N  1TY,  t.  [importaailai,  Latin.;  In- 
it  solicitation.  knollti. 


To  IMPOSE,  a.  a.  (iasjoser,  Fr.l 
I  To  lay  on  as  a  burden  or  penally 
«  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law. 
9  To  fix  on  •,  to  impute  to. 
4  To  obtrude  fallaciously. 
>  To  impose  oa.   To  put  a 


.  Shaketpemre. 
Waller. 
Brown. 
Dryden. 

on;  to  deceive. 
Locae. 

0  {Among  printers.)  To  put  the  pages  oo  the 
stone,  and  fit  on  the  chase,  in  order  to  carry 
the  form  to  press. 

lMPo  sE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Command;  in* 
junction :  obsolete.  Shake$peart. 

IMPOSEABLE,  a.  [from  impose]  To  be  laid  as 
obligatory  on  any  body.  Hammond. 

1M  POSER,  s.  'from  impose.]    One  who  enjoin*. 

IMPOSITION,  *.  [impostrtoa,  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  laying  any  thing  on  another. 

S  The  act  of  annex i ng.  Boyle. 
9  Injunction  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty. 

4  Constraint .  oppression.  Watt*. 

5  Cheat-,  fallacy;  imposture. 
IMPOSITOR,*  s.  [from  impose.]    One  who  puts 

the  pages  into  proper  form  for  the  press.  A$h. 

IMPOSSIBILITY.*.  [impouibihU,  Fr.] 
1  Impracticability;  the  state  of  being  not  feasi- 
bl«".  Hogere. 
t  That  which  cannot  be  done.  Cowley. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  a.  [impoeuble,  Fr.]    Not  to  be- 
done;  not  to  be  attained  ;  impracticable. 

I'M  POST,  s.  [impotf.Fr.]  A  tax  ;  a  toll ;  cus- 
tom paid.  Bacon. 

IM POSTS,  t.  [impaste,  Fr.]  In  architecture, 
that  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults  and  arches,  on 
which  the  weight  of  the  whole  building  lieth. 

To  I M  POSTHU  M  ATE,  e.  a.  [from  tmpostAame.] 
To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  gather ;  to  form  a  cyst 
or  bat  containing  matter.  Arbnthnot. 

To  I M  PO'STHU M ATE,  v.  a.  To  afflict  w ith  an 
ioiposthume.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IMPOSTHUMATION,  s.  [from  tmpoitaamale.] 
The  act  of  forming  an  imposthurae  ;  the  state 
in  which  an  impostbume  is  formed. 

I M  PO'STHU  ME,  i.  A  collection  of  purulent 
matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst.  Harvey. 

IMPOSTOR,  s.  (impostear,  Fr.]  One  who  cheats 
by  a  fictitious  character.  Scnth. 

IMPOSTURE,  s.  [impaetura,  Latin  ]  Cheat; 
fraud:  fupposititiousness.  South. 

I'M  POTENCY!  J  *•  I'^P01™"*'  L»t-1 
1  Want  of  power;  inability;  imbecility  :  weak- 
ness. Bentley. 
9  Ungovernableness  of  passion. 
3  Incapacity  of  propagation. 
I'M  POTENT,  a.  [impotent,  Lat.] 
I  Weak ;  feeble  j  wanting  force ; 


Milton. 


9  Disabled  by  nature  or  disease. 
9  Without  power  of  restraint. 
4  Without  power  of  propagation. 


}rer. 
ooker. 
Shaknpeare. 
Dryden. 

Tatter. 


I'M  POTENTLY,  ad.  [from  impotent.]  Without 


power- 


I POUN D,  v.  a.  [in  and  pound. } 
enclose  as  in  a  pound  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  con- 
fine. 

t  To  shot  op  in  a  pinfold. 

Ml 


IMP 

IMPRACTICABLE,  «.  [impracticable,  rj  1 

I  Not  to  be  performed;  unfeasible  j  impossible. 


s.  (from 


To 


*  Untraceable ;  unman 
IMPRA'CTICABLENI 

Me.)  Impossibility.  Srn't. 
To  I'M  PRECATE,  a.  a.   [imprecor,  Latin.]  to 

call  for  evil  upon  himself  or  others . 
IMPRECATION,  s.   [tmfrecafio,  Lat.]  Curse; 

prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  withed.  K.  CkarUt. 
I'M  PRECATORY,  a.    [from  imprecate.] 

taining  withes  of  evil. 
To  IMPRE'ON,  v.  a.    [ia  and  pr «rrwo,  Lat.] 
fill  with  young;  to  ill  with  any  mat 

IMPREGNABLE,  a.  [imprenable,  Fr.] 
1  Not  to  be  stormed  ,  not  to  be  taken. 
9  Unshaken  ,  unmoved;  unaffected. 
IMPRE'ON  ABLY.  ad.    (from  impre^aaWe]  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  inutility. 

Sandy  i. 

To  IMPRE'ON  ATE,  r.  a.  [ia  and  preegno,  Lat.] 
1  To  fill  with  young  ;  to  make  nrolirick. 
9.  [From  tmpretraer.  Fr.l   To  fill ;  to  saturate. 

IMPREGNATION,  s.  [from  imprecate.] 
I  The  act  of  making  prolifick ;  fecundation. 

9  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated 


9  Saturation.  AHntwortk. 
1M  PREJU'DICATE,  a.  [in,  prat,  and  jadieo,  Lat.] 
Unprejudiced;  unprepossessed;  impartial. 

Brovn. 

I M PREPARATION,  s.     Tin  and  preporarioa.] 
Unprcparedneas;  want  ot  preparation.  Hook. 
To  IMPRESS,  *.  a.  [imprettnm,  Lat.] 


I  To  print  by  pressure  ,  to  stamp. 
9  To  fix  deep. 

9  To  force  into  military  service. 
IMPRE'SS,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Msrk  made  by  pressure. 
9  Effects  upon  another  substance. 
9  Mark  of  distinction;  stamp. 
4  Device ;  motto. 

of  forcing  into  service. 


S  Act  of  forcing 
IlfPRE'SSIBLB,  a.    [fa  and 

What  may  be  impressed. 
IMPRE'SSlON.s.  ftmpmsio,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  pressing  one  body 


Dcrham . 
Watte. 
Clarendon. 

II  oodtvard. 
Vlamvxlte. 
Sonth. 
Afu>«. 

ttfll 


pressam,  Latin 


9  Mark  made  by  pressure  ;  stamp.  Sftulrespeorr. 
9  Image  fixed  in  the  mind.  Swift. 
4  Operation  ;  influence.  Clarendon, 
b  Edition ;  number  printed  at  once  ;  one  course 
of  printing.  Dryden. 
6  ErTert  of  an  attack.  Ifotlon. 
IMPRE'SSIVE,*  a.    [from  imprtu.)   Suited  , to 
make  impression  ;  making  impression.  Aik. 
1M PRESSURE,  ».   [from  impress.]    The  mark 
made  by  pressure ;  the  dint  ,  tbe  impression . 

ShaKetpeare. 

IMPRPMIS,*  ad.  [Utin.]     In  the  first  place  ; 

before  the  rest.  Steele. 
To  IMPRl'NT,  a.  a.  [impnmer,  Fr.] 
I  To  mark  upon  any  substance  by  pressure. 

Holder. 

«  To  stamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  use  of  types. 
*  9  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory.  ,  , 

,  Fr.  ia  and 


To  IMPRI'SON,  v.  a. 

prison.]  To  shut  op  | 

liberty. 
IMPRI'SON MENT.  «.  [em 


Confinement;  ctausurc;  state  of  being  i 


in  prison. 


WaUt. 


IMPROBABILITY,  *•  [from  improfcaole.]  Un- 
likelihood; difficulty  to  be  believed. 
IMPROBABLE,  a.  [tmprooaMe,  Fr.]    Unlikely  ; 

incredible.  Additwn. 
IMPROBABLY,  ad.  [from  improbable.) 
1  Without  likelihood. 

9  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved :  obsolete. 

Boyle. 

To  I'M  PROBATE,  r .  a.  [in  and  proto,  Lat.]  Not 
to  approve.  AvuaujTlk. 

IM  PROBATION,  i.  [improUtio,  Lat.]  Actof 
disallowing.  Aimnort*. 
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IMPROBITY,  I.  [isaproMfa*.  I  .at  in.]   Want  of 
honesty;  di«hone«ty;  b*«enes».  Hooker. 
To  IMPROLI'FICATE.  r.  a.    [ia  «nd  pnrftfc*.] 

To  impregnate;  to  fecundate. 
IMPRtfMPTU,*  *.  A  *hort  extempore- 

neou*  composition.  &'aen*li>u#. 
IMPROPER,  a.  [,mprapre,  Pr.  iwpropna*.  Lai] 
I  Not  well  adopted  ;  unquatifled.  Iturnet. 
1  Unfit .  tint  conducive  to  the  right  end. 
3  No»  just  i  not  acruiate.  Dryden. 
IMPROPERLY,  ad.  [fiom  improper.] 
I  Nut  fitly  ;  incongruously. 
*  Not  jus'lv -,  not  accurately.  Dryrfea. 
To  IMPROPRIATE,  r.  a.  [in  and  propria*.  Lat.] 
I  To  convert  to  private  use}  to  aciie  to  him- 
•  If.  >  Bacun. 

tTo  put  the  possessions  of  the  church  into  the 
hand*  "t  laick*.  Spelma*. 
IMPROPRIATION,  i.  [from  impropriate.]  An 
impmprta(i<KJ  i*  properly  to  railed  when  the 
church  land  it  in  the  hand  of  a  layman  ;  and 
an  appropriation  if,  when  it  i*  in  the  hand*  of 
•  bishop,  college,  or  religious  hou*e.  Ayiijje. 
IMPROPRIATOR,  ».  [frt»m  iavpr»prtere.]  A 
layman  thai  ha*  po*»e»*ion  of  the  land*  of  the 

Awltfe. 
Lat.]  Curtt- 
inaccuracy  ;  want  of 
ii  mien. 

PROSPEROUS,  a.  [ia  and  proaperoai.l  Un- 
happy -  unfortunate;  not  successful.  Drydcn. 
I M  PROSPEROUSLY,  ad.   [fiom  twprwperoiu.  J 
Unhappily  ;  unsuccessfully  ,  with  ill  fortune. 

Boyle. 

IMPROVABLE,  a.  [from  t'mprore.]  Capable  of 
being  advanced  from  a  ban  to  a  good,  or  from 
I iMntJ  to  a  better  Mate.  Grrv. 

1M PROVABLENESS.*,  [from  iwproraMe.]  Ca- 
pablem-ss  ol  being  made  better. 

IMPROVABLY.  ad  [from  tasproewMe.]  In  a 
manner  that  admit*  of  melioration. 

To  1 M  P K<v  v  k,  r.  a.  [h*  and  jrreeas.  Qmari  pro- 
&um/acerr,] 

I  To  advance  any  thing  nearer  to  perfection  ;  to 
raise  from  good  to  better.  Pope, 
t  To  disprove. 

To  IMPROVE,  a.  a.  To  advance  in  goodneat. 

Alltrmmrm 

IMPROVEMENT^,  [from  iavproa*.] 
1  Melioration  ;  advancement  from  good  to  bet 


IMPROPRIETY,  *. 

ne**i  unsuitableness } 

justness. 
IM! 


9  Act  of  improving. 
3  Progress  from  good  to  better. 
«  I  im  ruction  ;  edification. 
5  Effect  of  melioration. 
IM  PROVER,  ..  [from  totpreee. 
I  One  that  makes  himself  or  any  thing  elae  bet. 

ter.  Pop*. 
t  Any  thing  that  meliorate*.  Mortimer. 
IMPROVI'DED,  a.  [i»pro*i«s,  Lat.]  Unlore- 
aeen  ;  unexpected  ;  unprovided  again*..  Spen. 
IM  PROVIDENCE,  *.  [from  improvutent.]  Want 
of  forethought  i  want  of  caution.  Hale. 
IMPROVIDENT,  a.  [imprwida*,  I. at.]  Want 
in*  forecatt  :  wanting  care  to  provide.  Care*. 
IM  PROVIDENTLY,  ad.   [from  tsspioetJeai] 
Without  forethought ;  without  rare.  Donne. 
IMPKOVI'SION,  «.  rut  and  proaiafaa.]    Want  of 
forethouaht.  Brow*. 
IMPRU'DENCE,   1 «.  [imprudence,  Fr.  impruden. 
IMPRU'UENCY.M  lia,  Latin.]    Want  of  pru- 
dence; indiscretion;  negligence;  inattention 


IMPRU'DENT.  a. 
Lat.]     Wanting  f 
di*cteet  i  negligent 

IMPRU'DENTLf.*  arf. 


t,  Pr. 

2  injudicious .  in- 
Tiltotum. 
[from  imprudent  ] 
I  neglige.iUjr 

I'M  PU  PENCE,  i  «.  [iaiparfence,  Fr.  impudent**, 
I'M  PUDENCY,!  Lau] 


Stiameieaknea* ;  im- 
modesty. Skaketpeart. 
I'M  PU  DENT,  a.    [taasasaVuf,  Pr.  ssapaaVa*,  Lat.] 
Shameless  .  wanting  modetty.  Shaknpeart. 
I» M  PU  DENTLY,  ad.  [from  it 
';  without  modesty. 


knpea 

Shan 


1NA 

7b  I M  PI  "ON,  *.  a.  [taapaajarr,  Fr.  impugn*.  T.ht .] 

To  attack;  tq  assault.  South' 
IMPU'GNER,  *.  [fiom  laapaf*).]    One  that  at- 
tack* or  invades. 
IMPUI'ShJNCE.t.  [Pr.]   Impotence  i  inabi- 
lity; fet-Mcnes*.  Bacon. 
I'M  PULSE.  ..  [tmpnlnt,  Ut.] 
I  Communicated  lorce;  the  effect  of  one  body 
acting  upon  another.  South. 
«  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind;  motive} 


3  Hottile  impression. 
IMPULSION,  $.  [impaWon,  Fr.] 
t  The  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon  body.  Bo. 
9  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind.  Milton. 
IMPU'LKIVE,  a.    [impuUtf.  Fr.]    Having  the 
power  of  iorpajtae  ;  moviugj  impellent.  South. 
IMPU'NITY,  «.  [iaipWisf,  Fr.]   Freedom  from 
punithraent ;  exemption  from  puuishment. 

Davie*. 

IMPU'RE,a.  [tatpanu,  Lat.] 
I  Contrary  to  sanctity;  unhallowed;  unholy. 

D-mne. 

9  Unchaste.  Addxum. 
3  Feculent ;   foul  with  extraneous  mixtures, 

dro*«y. 

IMPU'HELY.otf.  [from  imnere.]  With  impurity. 
IM  PL"  KEN  ESS.  I*,    [impnritat,  Lat.  from  iav 
IMPI'RITY,  parr] 
I  Want  of  sanctity  ;  want  of  holiness. 
9  Act  of  unchastity.  JUtrUtry. 
3  Feculent  admixture.  Jtrhuthnot. 
To  I  M  PL  'RPLE,  r.  a.  [tmpourprer,  Pr.  from  pur- 
ple]   To  make  red  >  to  colour  as  with  purple. 

Aliltou. 

IMPUTABLE,  a   [from  impute,] 

I  Chargeable  upon  any  one.  South. 

9  Arcuaahte  ;  chargeable  with  a  fault.  Aytitfe. 
I M  PUTABLEN ESS,  *.  ffrom  taipaiaMe.]  The 
anal'tv  of  being  impuiaole.  Xarris. 
IMPUTATION,*.  [iatpaifliioa.Fr.  from  itapaie.] 

I  Attribution  of  any  thing:  generally  of  ill.  Dry. 

9  Somen  i  no  of  good.  SaeJcrtpearc. 

3  Censure  ;  reproach.  Addxun. 

4  Hint;  reflection.  Shake>peurt . 
IMPUTATIVE,  a.  [from  iinpat*.]   That  which 

may  iminite.  Ainnwtk, 
To  IMPUTE,  e.  a.  [iev>arer,  Fr.  tmparo,  Lat.l 

il 


l  To  rturge  upon ;  «o  attribute  :  generally  In, 

aometimes  good 
«  To  reckon  to  o 


aometimes  good.  Temple. 

one  what  does  not  properly  be» 
long  to  him.  Afiltoe. 
IMPUTF.R.  :  [from  iavpare.]    He  that  imputes. 
IMPUTRE-SC1BLE.*  a.    [nt  contrary  to,  and 
parre»co,  Lat.  to  grow  rotten.]  Incorruptible. 

IN,  prep.   [ia.  Lat.] 

I  Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  is  present  t 
in  the  house.  Fnir/ax. 

9  Noting  the  state  present  at  any  time  -.  he  u  em 

SrrMperity.  Smnlridgt. 
oiing  the  time:  It  happened  tathat  year.  La. 

4  Noting  power  ■  in  his  choice.  Spentrr. 

5  Noting  proportion  :  nine  ia  ten.  Swt/k. 
8  Concerning.  Loch*. 

7  A  solemn  phrase    used  thus,  m  the  king'a 
name.  Dry  Jen. 

8  Noting  cause :  in  my  behalf.  Shuketpenre. 

9  In  that.  Because. 

10  In  at  much.   Since  ;  seeing  that. 
IN.  ad. 

I  Within  someplace;  n 
9  EngHged  to  any  affair. 

3  Plared  in  *om<  »ls 

4  Noting  entrance. 

5  Into  any  place, 
fl  Close ;  home. 

IN  haa  commonly  In  compoaition  a  negative  or 

privative  sense.   In  before  r 

r;  before  I  tas»  If  and  into 
father  consonants. 
INABILITY,  s.  [ia  and  uetfiry.] 

impotence;  want  of  power.  H 
INA'BSTINENCB,  s.    ffa  and  ab«riarace.] 

temperance)  want  of  power  to  abstain 


Hooker. 


Collier. 
7at/*r. 


is  changed  inta 


iMACCmi 
occetuUe.} 

IN  ACCURACY,  ».  [from 

INA*C  CURATE,  o.  [tn 


INA 

IP  LB,  a.  [tasKtwsiMe,  Fr.  te  ana 
]    Not  to  be  reached ;  not  to  be  ap- 

Kay. 
]    Want  of 

,]  Not  csact  j 

nut  Herniate.  * ' 

INA'CTION.  i.  [inaction,  Fr.]     Cessation  from 
Ub«ur  ;  forbearance  of  labour.  Poor. 
INA'CTIVE,  a.    N-»tbusy,  not  diligent)  idle; 

tndnlentj  sluggish. 
INACTIVELY,  ad.     [from  raactit*.]  Idly; 

without  labour  |  sluggishly.  Lock*. 
INA'CTIVENESS,*  l«.  [i*  and  oclirily .}  Idle- 
INACTIVITY,       |    ness;  rest;  sluggi»hne.s. 

kvgm. 

INA'DEQUATE.  a.  [in  and  oJtronaras,  Ut.l  Not 
equal  to  the  purpose  ;  defective.  Lock*. 

INADEQUATELY.*!,  [from  taai/eoacle.]  De- 
fectively; not  completely.  Bogle. 

INADVERTENCE,  1      tin^a^rtonre  Fr  1 
INADVE'RTENCY,  J  '*  L      ^       '  rr  j 
I  Carelessness  ,  negligence;  Inattention.  Soala. 
9  Act  or  efiert  of  negligeiue. 

I,  a.  Lia  ana 


[from  iaedrertent.] 


INADVE'RTENT, 

Nenluenij  careless. 
I N  A  0  V  E'  RTE N  Tl. Y,  ad. 

Or.-irv.lv  ;  negligently.  Claritta 
INAFFaBI'LITY.*  s.    [from  inaJabU.]  Re 
servcdne*s  in  conversation.  Scott. 
INA'FFABLE,*  a.   [In  contrary  to,  and  affu'ilu, 
Lai.  affable.]    Reserved;  tour  ,  unpleasant  in 
conversation.  Soil. 
5N  vl .ii  A  \BLE.  a.    [m  and  alienable.]  That 

cannot  be  alienated. 
IN ALI M  E'NTAL.  a.  [in  and  alimenfl.]  Afford- 
ing no  nourishment.  Boom. 
INA'MlABLE,*  a.  [ia  contrary  to,  and  am>«fciiu, 
Lai.  lovely.]    Unlovely  ;  unworthy  of  love. 

Scott. 

INAMI'SSIBLE,  «.  [inamissiMe,  Pr.]    Not  to  be 

lost.  Hum  mi)  mi. 

INA'NB,  a.  [iiiaiMj,  Lat.1  Empty  ;  void.  Locke. 
To  INA'NIMATB.  r.  a.  fie  and  oil  mo,  Lat.]  To 
animate;  to  quicken.  i>n»e. 
INA'NIMATB,  I  a.  [iaaaiwotui,  Latin]  Void 
IN  A' N I  MATED,  J     of  life;  without  animation. 


INANITION,  *.  r.aaailio*,  Fr.]  Emptineasnf 
body  j  want  of  fulness  in  the  vetaela  ufan  ani- 
mal. Arbutknot. 

IN.VN11V,  .(.  [taam*,  Lat  ]  Emptiness  ,  void 
space.  *  Digby. 

INA'PPETENCY,  t.  [in  and  appticutia,  Latin.] 
Want  or  stomirh  or  appetite. 

IN  APPLICABLE,  a.  [in  and  applicable.]  Not 
to  be  put  lu  a  particular  use. 

IN  APPLICATION,  «.    [inn/  plication,  F".]  I... 

doleneei  negligence. 

INA'PTITUDE,*  «.  [in  and  aptitude]  Unfit- 
ness.  Burke. 

IN  A'H \ni.E,  a.  [ia  and  an>,  Lat.]  Not  capable 
of  tillage.  Dutwnary. 

To  INA'RCH.  *.  a.  [in  and  area.]  tnarck,**  is 
Called  grafting  by  approach  ;  this  is  used  when 
the  stock  and  the  tiee  may  be  joined.  Take 
the  branch  you  would  inarch,  and,  having 
fitted  it  to  that  part  of  the  stock  where  you  in- 
tend to  join  it,  pare  a* ay  the  rind  ami  wood 
on  one  tide  about  three  inches  in  length :  after 
the  same  manner  cut  the  stook  or  branch 
where  the  graft  ia  to  be  united,  to  that  they 
may  join,  that  the  tap  may  meet :  then  cut  a 
little  tongue  upward  in  the  graft,  and  make  a 
notch  io  the  stotk  to  admit  It ;  when  thry  are 
joined,  the  tongue  will  prevent  their  slipping 
In  this  manner  they  are  to  remain  about  four 
months,  in  which  time  they  will  he  sufficiently 
united.  The  operation  is  always  performed  in 
April  or  May,  and  is  commonly  practised  upon 
oranges,  myrtles,  jasmines,  walnuts,  fig*,  and 
pines.  Miller. 

INARTICULATE,  a.  [warticaie*,  French,  ia  and 
erttcatet*.]    N<4  uttered  with  i" 
that  of  Hie  syllable*  of  human 


INARTICULATELY, 

Not  distinctly. 
IN  ARTl'CJU  LATENESS, 


INC 

ad.  [from 


[from 
of 


to  the 
Coi/«r. 
Dure- 
Rocrrt. 
Care- 


Confusion  or  sounds s 

I N  A  RT?rM '  C I A L,  «.    [in  and  ar 

trarvtoart.  Decay  of  Pxrtp. 

IN  ARTIFICIALLY,  ad.      [from  tnartOiciaf.] 
Without  art;  in  a  manner  coutrarj 
role*  of  art. 
INATTE'NTION.  «.  [ieaiteMlioa,  Fr.] 

gard ;  nesliKence;  neglect. 
IN  ATTENTIVE,  a.  [ia  and  etleutire. 

less  ;  negligent ;  regardleas. 
IN  ATTENTIVELY,*  ad.     [from  tsmtteariee.] 
Carelessly  i  without  attention.  Aik. 
INAU'DIBLB.  a.    [t«  and  audible.]    Not  to  be 
heard  i  void  of  sound.  Shakespeare. 
To  INAUGURATE,  v.  a.  [inaaguro,  Latln.l  To 
consecrate;  to  invest  with  a  new  office  by  so- 
lemnities. Walton. 
INAUGURATION,  a.  [inauguration,  Fr.  inaugu- 
ro.  Lat .1    Investiture  bv  solemnities.  Hovel. 
To  INAU'RATE,*  v.  a.    fin  on,  and  earem,  Lat. 

gold.]   To  gild  with  gold.  Scull. 
IN AU RATION,  s.   [taoaro,  Lat.]   The  act  of 
giMing  or  rovering  with  gold.  Arbulknot. 
INAUSPICIOUS,  a.    [ia  and  aasaiciua..]  III- 

omened;  unlucky;  unfortunate. 
INBE'INO,  *.    [ta  and  ociaf .]  Inherence; 

sep^rableness.  Wa 
I'NBORN,  a.  [ia and  torn.]    Innate ;  implanted 
by  nature.  Dryden. 
INnRE'ATHED,  a.    [ia  and  breath.]    Inspired  ; 

infu»ed  by  inspiration.  Milton. 
I'NBRED,  a.  fia  and  bred.]    Produced  by  birth 
.   and  nature ;  hatched  or  generated  within.  Mil. 
I'NCA.*  s.  The  title  of  the  native  sovereigns  of 
Peru.  Ruber  loon. 

To  INCA'GE,  v-  a.   fia  and  cage.]     To  coop  up; 
to  shut  up ;  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow 
apace.  Shakespeare. 
INCALE'SCENCE,  1*.    [iacairsco,  Latin.]  The 
INCALE'SCENCY,  \     atate  of  growing  warm; 

warmth  ;  incipient  beat.  Ray. 
INCAIE'SCENT,*  a.    Growing  hot  by  some  in- 
testine  motion;  growing  warm  by  fermenta. 
lion.  At*. 
INCANTATION,  f.    [iacoalalioa,  Fr.]  Charms 
utterd  by  singing;  enchantment.  RaUxgh. 
INCA'NTATOBY,  a.  [incamto,  Lai.]   Dealing  by 
enchantment;  magical.  Brovm. 
To  INCA'NTON,  v. «.  [ia  and  caalea.]   To  unite 
to  a  canton  or  separate  community.  Addison. 
INCAPABl'LITY.    I«.   (from  tNcepeMe.]  *In- 
INCA'PABLENESS,  j    ability  natural  j  disquali- 
fication legal.  Suckling. 
INCA'PABLE,  a.  [incapable,  Fr.] 
1  Wanting  power ;  wanting  understanding;  un- 
able to  comprehend,  learn,  or  understand. 

Ska  ketpeart. 

i  Not  able  to  receive  any  thing.  Cforradoa. 
S  Unable ;  not  equal  to  tiny  thing.  £Aufc*tpearr. 
4  Dhqnalined  by  law.  Swift. 
INCAPA'CIOUS.  e.  [ia  and  capacioai.]  Narrow; 

of  small  content. 
INCAPA'CIOUSNESS.  ».  [from 

Narrowness;  want  of  containing  space. 
To  INCAPACITATE,  r.  a.  [ta  and  c 
I  To  disable ;  tp  weaken. 
«  To  disqualify.  Arbuih 
INCAPA'CITY,  a.   [secapacfte'.  Fr.]  Inability; 
want  of  natural  power  ;  want  of  power  of  bodv; 
want  of  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  Arbuth. 
To  INCA'RCERATE.  v.  a.  [incarcm,  lot.]  To 
imprison;  to  confine.  /  Harvey. 

INCARCERATION,  s.  [from  incarcerate.]  Im- 

p/is.>nnv  ut  ;  confinement. 
To  INCA'RN,  e.  a.  [iacanio,  Lat.]  To  cover  with 
flesh.  Wiseman. 
To  INCA'RN,  v  «.   Tobreed  flesh.  Wueman. 
To  INCA'RNADINE,  r.  a.  riaraiWiao,  pale  red, 
Itrthan.]    To  dye  red.  This  word  I  find  only 
once.  Shakespeare. 
To  INCA'RN  ATE,    «.  [iacarasr,  Fr.]  To  cloth* 
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Taylor. 


INC 

I NCA'RN ATE,  pari.  a.    [«nr«rno(.  Fr.]_  Clothed 
with  flesh  ;  embodied  in  flesh. 

INCARNATION...  [imnmctUm,  Pr.] 
I  The  met  of  roaming  body. 
B  The  state  of  breeding  flesh. 

INCA'RNATIVE.  $.  [tncarnatyf,  Fr.]  A  medicine 
that  generates  flesh.  IViteman. 

To  INCA'SE,  a.  a.  [m  and  ease.]  To  cover  ;  to 
enclose  ;  to  in  wrap.  Pope. 

INCAUTIOUS,  o.  [m  and  caatioaj.]  Unwary ; 
ntgiigem  ;  needles*.  INK 

INCAUTIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  raceafiou*.]  Un- 
warily; heedlessly;  negligently.  Arbvtknot. 

I'NCAVATED,*  a.  [m  and  car  J,  Utin,  to  hol- 
low.]   Made  hollow.  Scott. 

INCH'S  DIARY,  t.  [inendiariu,  from  iaceado, 
Ut.] 

t  One  who  sets  houses  or  towns  on  fire  in  malice 

or  for  robbery. 
9  One  who  inflames  factions,  or  promotes  quar- 
rels. King  C  Karl n. 
I'NCENSE,  s.  [uceetaat,  Ut.  eacfM.Fr.]  Per- 
fume  exhaled  by  Are  in  honour  of  some  god  or 

To^NCE^NSE,  a.  a.  [iacensa*.  Lat.]  To  enkin- 
dle) to  rage;  to  inflame  with  anger;  to  en. 
race;  to  provoke;  to  exasperate.  Drjdcn. 


iSE.MENT,  i .    [ftwa  lawnasj  Rage; 
heat ;  fury.  Skaketfjcarr. 
INCE'NSION,  s.  [imcffuio,  Utin.1     The  act  or 
kindling  ;  the  state  of  being  on  ore.  Bacon. 
tMCB'frsOK,  t.  (Ut.]    A  kind  lev  of  anger ,  an 
inftamer  of  paasions.  Hayward. 
INCENSORY,  s.  [from  inceese.]   The  ves»el  in 
which  incense  is  burnt  and  offered.  Atntxcorth. 
INCE'NTIVB.  $.  nacexi.rax*,  Ut.] 
I  That  which  kindles.  JTtag  CharUt. 

8  That  which  provokes  :  that  which  encourages  ; 
incitement;  motive;  encouragement;  spur. 


J^l^J.1^  ■■   l»«Wnf  i  encouraging 
INCE'PTION,  i.  [tuceifio,  Ut.]  Beginning. 

Bacon. 

INCENTIVE,  a.   [iacrpfiras,  Ut.]    Noting  be- 

INCE'PT&R,  t.  [Ut.]  A  beginner;  one  who  is 
in  his  rudiments. 

1NCEEATION,  «.  [tacero,  Ut.]  Tlie  act  of  co- 
vering with  wax. 

INCE'RTITUDE,  s.  [inrcrrtrude,  Ft.  racer/tfado, 
Ut.]    Uncertainty ;  doubtfulness. 

INCE*SSANT,  «.  [tn  and  cessans,  Utin.]  Un- 
erasing;  un  intermitted;  continual;  uaititer- 
runted.  Pope. 

INCT.'SSANTLY,  ad.  [(mm  tacestoar.]  Without 
intermission  ;  continually.  Adduon. 

I'NCE8T,  t.  [asccssa,  Pr.  tacesmas,  Ut.l  Unna- 
tural  and  criminal  conjunction  of  persons 
within  decrees  prohibited].  Shaketpeare. 

INCE'STUOUS,  a.  [tecestaeax,  Fr.l  Guilty  of 
incest;  guilty  of  unnatural  cohabitation.  Sea. 

INCE'STUOUsLy,  ad.  [from  tucriraou,.]  With 
unnatural  love.  Dryden. 

INCH.     [face,  Sax.  ewe*.  Lat.] 
IrA  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to  three 
grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end;  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  foot.  Holder. 

8  A  proverbial  name  for  a  small  quantity. 

3  A  nice  point  of  time.  SAaxespftrrc. 

To  INCH,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  drive  by  inches.  Dry  den. 

a  To  deal  out  by  inches ;  to  give  sparingly. 

TV  INCH,  v.  u.  To  advance  or  retire  a  little  at 
a  time. 

I'Nt'HEO,  a.  (with  a  word  of  number  before  it.) 

Containing  inches  in  length  or  breadth.  Skak. 
1'NCHI  PI N,  §j  tome  of  the  i nside  of  a  deer. 

iiurmir    r  AintWOTth. 

INCHMEAL,  i.  [inch  and  meal.]  A  piece  an 
tnch  long.  SkaknptaTt. 

To  I'NCHOATE,  a.  a.  (iueaoo,  Ut.]  To  begin  i 
to  commence.  Kaletgh. 

INCHOATION,  ..  [teeAoaias,  Ut.]    Inception  , 

^   bcg.iiir.iTig  Hale. 

Uve;  noting  inchoation  or  beginning  ' 


INC 

To  INCT'DE,  r.  a.  [facido,  to  cut,  Ut.]  Medi- 
cines usridr  which  consist  of  pointed  particles, 
by  which  Uve  particles  of  other  bodies  are  di- 

l  The  direction  with  which  one  body  strike* 
upon  another;  and  the  angle  made  by  that 
line,  and  the  plane  struck  upon,  is  called  the 
angle  of  incidence.  -  Qnincy. 

*  [From  imidem,  Ut.]    Accident ;  bap ;  casual- ■ 
ty.  Skakerveore. 
INCIDENT,  a.  [incident,  Fr.  redden*,  Ut.] 

I  Casual ;  fortuitous ;  occasional ;  happening  ac- 
cidentally ;  falling  In  beside  the  main  design. 

H  at  is. 

1  Happening  ;  apt  to  happen.  South. 
I'NCIDENT,  s.   [inruimt,  I  r.]    Something  hap- 
pening betide  the  main  design  ;  casualty. 
INCIDENTAL,  a.   Incident ;  casual ;  * 

ing  bv  chance. 
INCIDENTALLY,  ad.    [from  incidental  ] 

side  the  main  design  ;  occasionally. 
l'NCIDENTLY,  od.  [from  uwidenl.J 

ally  ;  by  the  bye ;  by  the  way. 
To  INCI'NERATE,  t.  a.  [ia  and  dneres,  Utin.] 

To  burn  to  ashes.  Harvey. 
INCINERATION,  s.  [iadaerntioa,  Fr.]  Ti  e  act 

of  burning  any  thing  to  ashes.  Boyle. 
INCIRCUMSPtfCTlON,  ».    [ta  and  drcamspec- 

tion.]  Want  of  caution  ;  want  of  heed.  Brvim. 
lNCI»8Ep,  a.  [tsetses,  Ut.]   Cut ;  made  by  cut- 

ting.  Wiseman. 
INCl'SION,  *.  [ladstoa,  Fr.] 
I  A  cut ;  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Sorntk. 

9  Division  of  viscosities  by  medidnes.  Bacon. 
INCI'SIVE,  e.    [incitif,  Fr.  from  iadsex,  Ut.] 
Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

Boyle. 

INCI'SOR,  *.   [mc mo»,  Ut.]    Cotter;  tooth  in 

the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 
INCI'SORY.  o.  [iacisot™,  Fr.]   Having  I 

lity  of  cutting. 
INCf'SURE,*.  [racuara,  Ut.]    A  cut;  an: 


INCITATION.  *.  [itcitatio,  Ut.]  Incitement "i 
incentive;  motive.  Brown. 

To  INCITE,  r.  a.  [ted**,  Ut  ]  Tottirup;to 
push  forward  in  a  purpose;  to  animate;  to 
spur ;  to  urge  on.  Swift. 

INCITEMENT,  s.  [from  facile-,  j  Motive;  in- 
centive; impulse;  Inciting  p*w«r.  Milton. 

lNCI'VIL,a.    [tadett,  Fr.]  l/npolisheA, 

INCIVI'LITY,  *.    {inciwilitf,  Fr.] 
I  Want  of  courtesy ;  rudeness.  Tillctton. 
8  Act  of  rudeness.  Taylor. 

INCLE'MKNCY,  ».  [tadeatextia,  Ut.]  TJn- 
niercifulnea*;  crudly,  severity;  harshness; 
roughness.  Dry  den. 

INCLE'MENT,  a.  [in  and  clement,  Ut.]  Un- 
merciful;  unpitying;    void  of  tenderness; 


INCLINABLE,  a.    [iadtaaetli*.  Ut.] 
I  Having  a  nropenston  or  will ;  favourably  dis- 

K«ed  i  willing.  Hooker. 
aving  a  tendency.  Bcntley. 
INCLINATION,  ».    [tecHnouoa,  Fr.  tadiaatio, 
Utin.] 

I  Tendency  toward  any  point.  A'cwtoe. 

8  Natural  aptness.  Adduon. 

9  Propension  of  mind;  favourable  disposition  ; 
incipient  desire.  Clarendon. 

4  Love ;  affection.  Dry  den. 

5  Disposition  of  mind.  SaaAespeore. 

6  The  tendency  of  tlie  magnetical  needle  to  the 
Bast  or  West. 

7  (In  pharmacy.)  The  act  by  which  ■  clear  liquor 
Is  poured  off  by  only  stooping  the  vessel. 

INCLPNATORILY.  od.  [from  tndtiieioraOOol 
iatiun  to  one  side  or  the 


liq^ocly ;  with 

INCLI'NATORY.  a.    [from  tadtae.]   Having  a 
quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other.  Brv»». 
To  INCLI'NE,  a.  a.    [lac/tee,  Ut.J 
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l  To  bend  ;  to  lean  ;  to  tend  toward  any  j»art. 

»  To  be  favourably  disposed  to ;  to  feci 
begianing. 

1  To  jive  a  tendency  or  direction  to  inruUtr 
nr  state.  Milton. 
9  To  turn  the  desire  toward  any  thing.  MUto*. 
j  To  bend  .  to  incurvatc.  Drftten. 
To  1NCLPP,  e.  a.    (4a  and  clip.)   To  grasp  j  to 
enclose  .  to  surround.  Shakespeare. 
TalNCLOISTER, ,  ».  a.   [ia  and  eloi$t*r.]  To 

shut  op  in  a  cloister. 
To  INCLOUD,  v.  a.  [in  and  cloud.]  To  darken  | 
to  ob*rure.  Shaketpearr. 
To  INCLU'DE,  v.  a.   [tudada,  Lat.] 
1  To  enclose ;  to  shut. 

t  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend.  Bacon. 
INCLUSION,*  «.    [from  iaclade.]  The  act  of 
including;  a  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  the 
same  word  is  repeated  to  give  it  the 


IN  CLU'SI  VE,  a.    [iacfassi/,  Fr.] 
1  Enclosing;  encircling. 
9  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or 

INCLUSIVELY,  ad.  rfrommc/ 
mentioned  reckoned  into  the 


]  The  thing 

both  Sundays  into  the  reckoning. 
INCOA'GULABLE,  a.    [ia  and  coafulabU  ] 


the 

Sunday  to  Sunday  taciasire/y  ; 

til 


capable  of  concretion 
INCOEXI'STENCB,  *.  [iaan 


nxiutcnct 


The 

ocJte. 


?uality  of  not  existing  together 
OG,  ad.   [corrupted  by  mutilation  from  fa* 
cvgmtu).  Lat.1    Unknown ;  in  private.  Addit. 
INCOGITANCY.  s.   [inengimntsa,  Ut.]  Want 
of  thought.  Hoy  If. 

INCOGITATIVE,  a.  [m  and  coftmlire.]  Want- 
ing the  power  of  thought.  Lock*. 
INCOGNITO,  ad.  [iacogmtu*,  Lat.]    In  a  state 
of  concealment. 

incohe'rIncy,  }''  P"  *nd  *»*««e*0 
I  Want  of  connexion  ;  incongruity  j  im 


sst 

INCOHERENT,  a.   [fas  and  coherent.] 
1  Inconsequential ;  inconsistent.  Locfce. 
%  Without  cohesion  ,  loose.  Woodward. 

INCOHE'RENTLY,  ad.  [from  incoherent.]  In. 
consistently  ;  inconsequentially.  Broome. 

INCOLU'MITY, ».  [iacoiaasitaa,  Lat.]  Safety, 
security.  Howl. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY,*,  [from  incosasesiiWe.] 
The  quality  of  resisting  Are.  Ray. 

INCOMBl  'StlBLE.  a.  [incombustible,  Fr.l  Not 
to  he  consumed  by  Are.  H'ilkms. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS,  •.  [from  incombnati- 
bU.]   The  quality  of  not  being  wasted  by  Are. 

I'NCOME,  t.  [im  and  come.]  Revenue  j  prodi 
of  any  thing.  / 

INCOMMENSURABILITY,.,  rfroi 
mrubk.)  The  state  of  one  thing  with  respect 
to  another,  when  they  cannot  be  compared  by 
any  common  measure. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a.  [ia,  rua,  and  mrrua- 
rafctiu,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  mea- 
sure common  to  both.  Watt*. 

INCOM  ME'NSL  RATE,  a.  [in,  con,  and  mentura, 
Lat.]    Not  admitting  one  common  measure. 

More. 

To  INCOM  MODATE,  lr.  «.    [incommodo,  Lat.] 

To  INCOMMODE.  j  To  be  inconvenient 
to;  to  binder  or  embarrass  without  very  great 
Injury.  Woodward. 

INCOMMODIOUS,  a.  [incommoduM,  Ut.]  In- 
convenient to;  vexatious  without  great  mis- 
chief. Hooker. 

INCOM  MODIOUSLY.  od.  [from  racommodio w.] 
Inconveniently;  not  at  rase. 

TNCOMMODIOUSNESS,  «.  [from 
rfioaa.]  Inconvenience. 

lNCOIIMODlTY.  t.  [inconuaodile',  Fr.]  Incon- 
venience ;  trouble.  H'otton. 


INC 

INCOM MUNIC  ABILITY,  «.  [f 

nicabU.]  The  qoallty  of  not  being  impartible. 
INCOMMUNICABLE,  a.   [incommunicable,  Fr.] 
1  Not  impartible  ;  not  to  be  made  the  common 
right,  property,  or  quality,  of  more  than  one. 

StUlmrJleet. 

8  Not  to  he  expressed  ;  not  to  be  told.  South. 
INCOMMU'NICABLY,  ad.    [from  rarofamaat. 


INCOM  PA'CT,  la. 
IN  COMPACTED,  J 


cable.)   In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or 
communicated.  Hakewill. 
INCOMMU'NICATING,  a.  [m  and coavaiaairul- 
taf .]    Having  no  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Hole. 

in  and  compact,]  Not 
;  not  cohering. 

Boyle. 

INCOM PARABLE,  a.    [incomparable,  Fr.]  Ex- 
cellent above  compare ;  excellent  beyond  all 

competition.  Sidney. 
I  NCOM  PARaBLY.  ad.    [from  tucvmpuruUe.) 
I  Beyond  comparison  ;  without  competition^ 

8  Excellently  to  the  highest  degree.  Addttou. 
INCOM  PA'SSIONATE,  a.  [in  and  commniuicaate.) 


Vmd  of  pttv. 
INCOM  PATIBl'LITY.f.   [sa  and  compete,  Ut.] 
Incunsutemy  of  one  thing  with  another. 

HmU. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  a.    [m  and  eompero.  Ut.] 
Inconsistent  with  something  else;   such  as 
cannot  subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  together 
with  something  else.  Suckling. 
INCOMPATIBLY,  od.  [from  incompatible.]  In- 
consistently. * 
INCOMPETENCY.*,    [incosspeleae*,  Fr.]  In- 
ability ;  want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualifi- 
cation.  Boule. 

INCOMPETENT,  a.    [fas  and  competent,  Fr.] 
Not  suitable ;  not  adequate ;  not  proportion- 
ate. Druden. 
INCOMPETENTLY,  ad.    [from  incompetent] 

Unsuitably,  unduly. 
INCOM  PLETB,  a.  [ta  and  complete.] 

feet ;  not  Anished. 
INCOMPLETENESS,  e. 

perfection  s  unfinished 
INCOMPLI'ANCB,  t.    [la  and 
1  Untractableness ;  it 

dictioui  temper. 
8  Refusal  of  compliance. 
INCOM  POSED,  a.  [in  and  competed.} 
ed  ;  discompoaed  :  disordered. 


Not  per- 
Hooker  • 

i.  '  i 

1 

contra. 
Tdlotton. 
Rogers. 
Disturb- 
Hovel. 


ipoae 

INCOM  POSSIBILITY,  s.  frfrom  incomponibte.] 
Quality  of  being  not  possible  but  by  the  nega- 
tion or  destruction  or  something  else.  More. 

INCOMPOSSIBLE,  a.  [ia,  con,  and  possible.} 
Not  possible  together,  v 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY,  «.  [iaeompreaeajt- 
bilitd,  French ;  from  tncomprehonnbU.]  Un- 
conceivableneast  supeiiortty  to  human  under- 
standing. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  a.  [fnfompraaemsiNe, 
French.] 

I  Not  to  be  conceived ;  not  to  be  fully  under- 


8  Not  to  be  contained. 
INCOMPRF.HE'NSIHLBNESS,  i.  [fr 

prehentibie.]  Unconerivabicness. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLY,  ad.   [from  taroii^re- 

Lt>eJr*. 


Hooker, 
inam- 
Wain. 


kenMible.]    In  a 


INCOM PRESSI BP LITY,  ».    [from  incompretsi. 

ble.]  Incapacity  to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 
INCOMPRESSIBLE,  o.     [i«eompresftWe,  Fr.] 

Not  capable  of  being  forced  into  less  space. 

C*eyw. 

INCONCU'RRING,  a.  [tn  and  concur  ]  Nm con- 
curring. Brown. 

INCONCE'ALABLE,  a.  [in  and  coacea/.l  Not 
to  be  hid  ;  not  to  be  kept  secret.  Brown. 

INCONCE'IVABLE,  a.  ftnamcewable,  Fr.]  In- 
comprehensible; not  to  be  conceived  by  the 
mind.  Newton. 

INCONCE'lVABLY,  ad.  [from  mcowefaoWe.] 
In  a  manner  beyond  comprehension. 

INCONCE'PTIBLE,  a.  £sa  and  conceptUbk.]  Not 
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to  be  conceived  ,  incomprehensible,  incon- 
ceivable. Hale. 

INCONCLU'DENT,  a.  [tx  and  conclndent,  I  .at.] 
Inferring  no  consequence.  Ayhjft. 

INCONCLUSIVE,  a.  [m  and  coxdxsme.]  Not 
enforcing  any  determination  of  the  mind  ;  not 
exhibiting  roc ent  evidence. 

INCONCLUSIVELY,  ad.  [from  ixcoxelasit*.] 
Without  any  such  evidence  as  determines  the 

INCONCLU'sTJeNESS.  ».    [from  huiaBlliU,] 

Want  of  rational  cogency. 
INC0NCO(T,      la,    [tx  and  cuacoet.]  Unri- 
I  N  CONCOCTED,  J    pened  ;  immature.  Hale. 
INCONCOCTION.  «.   [from  iacoxcoct.]  The 

state  of  being  indigested.  Bacon, 
INCONDITE,  a.   riocoxdifxs,  Ut.j    Irregular ; 

rude  i  unpolished.  Phtltns. 
IN  CONDITIONAL,  a.    Tm  and  conditional.] 

Having  no  exception,  or  limitation.  Brain. 
IN  CONDITION  ATE,  a.  [i«  and  condition.]  Not 

limited  ;  not  restrained  by  any  condition*. 

Boyle. 

INCONFOBMITY, «.  [in  and  conformity .1  In- 
compliance with  the  practice  of  others.  Hook. 
INCONFU'SION.  s.  [in  and  confusion.]  Distinct- 
ness :  not  used.  Bacon. 
INCONGRUENCE.*,  [m  and  congruence.]  L'n 

suitableness  i  want  of  adaptation. 
INCONGRUITY,  ».    [txeoarrxtte*,  Fr.] 
1  Unsuiublencss  of  one  thing  to  another. 

StiUtneJeet. 

I  Inconsistency  ;   inconsequence}  absurdity; 

impropriety.  Dryden. 
S  Disafreemcnt  of  parts  ;  want  of  symmetry, 

INCONGRUOUS,  o.   [ixcoxgrx,  Fr.] 
I  Unsuitable ;  not  fitting. 
9  Inconsistent ;  absurd. 
INCONGRUOUSLY,  ad.    [from  inevngruoui.] 

Improperly  s  unfitly. 
INCONNE'tfEDLY,  ad.  [in  and  coxxx*.]  With- 
out any  connexion  or  dependance.  Brown. 
1NCONSCIONABLE,  o.     [ta  and  roxscion- 
able.]   Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil. 

Spenser. 

INCONSEQUENCE.  \  s.    [ixcox^xexce,  Fr.  ; 
I N CO* N S EQU  EN  C Y,  }    inconstquentia,  Latin.] 
lticonclunveness;  want  of  just  inference. 

SHlling/eet. 


IN  CO 


N SEQUENT,  a.  [ta  and 
ihout  just  conclusion;  wl 


i.  Lat.] 


without  regular  in 


IN  CONSIDERABLE,  a.   [in  and  considerable.] 

Unworthy  of  notice  ;  unimportant. 
INCONSI'OERABLENESS,!.  [from tacoxsirfera- 

ble.]    Small  importance.  Tillotson. 
IN  CON  SI' DERATE,  a.    [iaeoxrideratua,  Ut.] 
1  Careless  \  thoughtless ;  negligent ;  inattentive ; 

inadvertent.  Donne. 
9  Wanting  due  regard.  Decay  of  Pietm. 

INCONM'DERATELY,  ad.  [from  ineoxsiderate] 

Negligently ;  thoughtlessly.  Addison. 
INCONSl'DERATENESS,  s.    [from  inconexder. 

axe.]   Carelessness ;  thoughtlessness;  negli- 

gence.  Tillotton. 
I NCONSI DERATION,  $.   [incanmleratum,  Pr.] 

Want  of  thought ;  inattention ;  inadvertence. 


INCONSISTENCE,!      --- 

INCONSISTENCY. J**    irrom  incOM*u,e9*-i 
1  Such  opposition  as  that  one  proposition  infers 
the  negative  of  the  other)  such  contrariety 
that  both  cannot  be  together.  South. 
9  Ab*urdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  argu- 
ment or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys  the 
other)  self-contradiction. 
9  Incongruity.  Swtft. 
4  Unsteadiness:  changeableness. 
INCONSI'STBNT,  a.   [in  and  coxiistext.] 
I  Incompatible;  Incongruous.  Clarendon. 

8  Contrary.  LocJre. 

9  Absurd. 

INCONSI'STENTLY,  ad.    [from  inconsistent  ] 
Absurdly j  incongruously)  with 


INC 

INCONSI'STINQ,  a.  [m  and  cotuiir.]   Not  con 
mm  ent  ;  incompatible  with.  Druden. 

INCONSOLABLE,  a.  [inconsolable,  Fr.  txand 
caxaola.]  Not  to  be  comforted ;  sorrowful  be- 
yond susceptibility  of  comfort ,  unable  tn  con- 
quer giief.  fiddes. 

INCONSONANCY.  a.  [in  and  coitsnxaxcy.]  Dis- 
agreement with  itself. 

INCONSPI'CUOUS,  a.  [tx  and  coxnirxow  ]  In- 
discernible ;  not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

INCONSTANCY,  s.    (i»eo««aaho,  Ut.]  Un- 

wRSV" 1  **nt  of  ue*dy  adhtrenc- 

INCON8TANT,  a.   [ixcoutatU,  Fr. 
Latin.] 

I  Not  firm  in  resolution  ;  not  steady  in  affection. 

Sidney. 

9  Changeable  ;  mutable;  variable. 

INCONSTANTLY.*  ad. 
Without  constancy. 

INCONSUMABLE,  a.  [in 
to  be  wasted. 

INCONSU'MPTIBLE.  a.  Not  to  be  spent ;  not 
to  be  bmosht  to  an  eud.  Digtw. 

INCONTESTABLE,  a.  [incontestable,  Fr.]  Not 
to  be  disputed  .  not  admitting  debate  ;  uncon- 
trovertible. Locke. 

INCONTE'STABLY,  ad.  [from  incontestable] 
Indisputably;  uncontrovertibly. 

I  N  m  N TI'GLOL  s.  a.    [ut  and 


Shakesp. 

Scott. 
f.]  Not 
drown. 


]  Not 


M 

INCONTINENCE.  \s.  [incontinentia,  Ut.] ,Ina- 

INCONT1NENCY.  \  bility  to  restrain  the  ap- 
petites t  unchastity.  Milton. 

INCONTINENT,  a.    [iaeontixex*.  Ut.] 
I  Unchaste  ;  indulging  unlawful  pleasure.  Sh. 

9  Shunning  delay  ;  immediate.  Spenser. 

INCONTINENTLY,  ad.   [frtim  incontinent.) 
I  Unchastely;  without  restraint  ofthe  appetites. 

9  Immediately ;  at  once:  obsolete.  Spenser. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  a.  [in  and  eoxcrovcrti- 
blt.]    Indisputable  ,  not  to  be  disputed. 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLY,  od.  [from  ixeoxtro. 
vertible.]  To  a  degree  beyond  controversy  or 
dispute.  Brovn. 

INCONVENIENCE,  )        Time^e,ismt   Fr  1 

INCONVE'NIENCY.j''    [<*eo«emexr,  Fr.] 
i  Unfitness;  inexpedience.  Hooker. 
S  Disadvantage ;  cause  of  uneasiness  ;  difficulty. 


INCONVENIENT,  a. 

I  Incommodious ; 

9  Unflt ;  inexpedic 
INCONVENIENTLY,  ad.   [from  I 

I  Unruly;  incommodiously. 

9  Unseasonably. 

INCONVE'RSABLE.  a.  [ia  and  cexxersaMe.]  In- 
communicative; unsocial.  Mere. 

INCONVERTIBLE,  a.    [in  and  convertible.] 
Not  transmutable.  Brown. 

IN  CON  VINCIBLE,  a.  (tx  and  coxrtaei*!*.]  Not 
to  be  convinced. 

INCONV1NCIBLY,  ad.    [from  rawxriaciMe] 
Without  admitting  conviction.  Brown. 

IN  CONY.  a.    [from  ta,  and  coax,  to  know.] 
I  Unlearned ;  artless. 

9  In  Scotland  it  denotes  mischievously  unlucky. 

Shakespeare. 

1NCORP0RAL,  a.   [ia  and  eerxarui.]  lmmate- 
* ;  distinct  from  matter ;  distinct  from  body. 


»m  body. 
Ka'rieh 

INCORPORA'LrrY,  *.   (rxrofporxi.i*',  Fr.]  fm- 

materialness  ;  distinctness  from  body. 
INCORPORALLY. ad.  (from  ineorporal.]  With* 

out  matter:  immaterially. 
To  IN  CORPORATE,  a.  a.   (txcorporer,  Fr.] 
I  To  mingle  different  ingredients  so  as  the)-  shall 
make  one  mass.  Bacon. 
9  To  conjoin  Inseparably.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  form  into  a  corporal  ion,  or  body  politick. 

Carew. 

4  To  unite  ,  to  associate.  Addison, 
i  Tn  embody.  Sidney. 

To  INCORPORATE,  v.  n.   To  unite  into  one 

Boyle . 
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INCORPORATE,  a.  [to  and  corporate.]  Imma- 
terial: unbodied.  Raleigh. 

INCORPORATION, ».   [imcorporatitm,  Fr.] 
l  Union  of  diver*  ingredient*  tn  one  mast. 
9  Formation  of  a  body  politick. 
3  Adoption  i  union  j  association.  Hooker. 

INCORPOREAL,  o.  [tucorporaiu,  Latin  ;  tow- 
portl,  French )  to  and  corporeal.]  Immaterial , 
unbodied.     .  Bacon. 

INCORPO'RRALLY,  ad.  [from  incvrpox'ol.}  Im- 
materially I  without  body.  Bacon. 

INCORPORB'ITY,  a.  [to  and  rorporrify.]  Im- 
materiality :  dietinctnets  from  body. 

To  INCCRPSE,  e.  a.  [to  and  cerpse.l  To  incor- 
porate: not  used.  Shaketpear*. 

INCORRK'CT,  o.  [to  and  correct.]  Not  nicely 
finished  ;  not  exact.  Pope. 

INCORRE'CTLY,  ad.  [from  incorrect.]  Inac- 
curately ;  not  exactly. 

INCORRECTNESS,  «.  [to  and  corrects***.]  In. 
accuracy  ;  want  of  exactness. 

INCORRIGIBLE,  a.  [tocorrigie/e,  Pr.]  Bad 
beyond  correction ;  depraved  beyond  amend- 
ment by  any  means.  More. 

INCO'RRIGIBLEN  ESS,  s.  [from  tocorrtf  iWe.] 
Hopeless  depravity ;  badness  beyond  all  means 
of  amendment.  Locke. 

INCORRIGIBLY,  ad.  [from  incorrigible.]  To 
a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all  meant  of 


IND 


INCORRUPT,      io.  [to  and  corrupt**,  Latin  ; 
I N  CORRUPTED,  j     incorromput  Fr.J 
I  Free  from  foulness  or  deprivation.  Milton. 
9  Pure  of  manners:  honest;  good. 
INCORRUPTIBI'LITY,  *.  [tocorraplifciiite,  Fr.l 

incapacity  or 


Insusceptibility  of 

decay.  HakeviU. 
INCORRl  'PTI Hl.K,  a.  [incorruptible,  Fr.]  Not 

capable  of  corruption  ;  not  admitting  decay. 
INCORRU'PTIBLY,*  ad.    [from  uscorraptiWe.] 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  corrupted.  Jik. 
INCORRU'PTION.  f.  [iacorrxpiioit,  Fr.]  Inca- 

paclty  of  corruption.  Cortof atons. 

INCORRU'PTNESS,  I.    [to  and  wrapl] 
I  Purity  of  manners ;  honesty;  integrity^  ^ 

*  Freedom  from  decay  or  degeneration. 
To  INCRA'SSATE,  v.  a.    [in  and  crossas^Ut.] 

To  thicken :  the  contrary  to 
INCRASSA'TION,  ».  [from 
I  The  act  of  thickening. 
9  The  act  of  growing  thick. 
INCRA'SSATIVE,  a.  [from 
the  quality  of  thickening. 
7b  INCREASE,  v.  a.    [to  and 

grow  more  or  greater. 
To  INCREASE,  v.  a.  To  make  more  or  greater 
INCREA'SE,  *.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Augmentation  ;  the  state  of  growing  more  or 

f renter.  Pop*. 
nerement  j  that  which  is  added  to  the  original 
stock.  Lertticu. 

5  Produce.  Dm  ham. 
4  Generation.  Skaketpeare. 
J  Progeny.  Pope. 

6  The  state  of  waxing, 
j.  [from 


] 


Having 
Harcey. 
Lai.]  To 
Prior. 


INCRE'ASER, 

creases 
1NCREATE,*  1 
1NCREATED,  >  n 
INCREDIBILITY, 


]    He  who  in- 


INC0RE.tD^"•'HrP-•-•■ 


Not  created.  Caeyae. 

esrredsoiiili,  Fr.l  The 
lief.  Dry  den. 

IBLB/o.   [incrnJxbiUt,  Lat.]  Surpass- 
ing belier :  not  to  be  credited.  Raleigh. 
INCRE'DIBLENESS,  *.  [from  tocrediMe.J  Qua- 
lity of 'not  being  credible. 
INCRE'DIBLY,  od.  [from  tocrediM*.]  In  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  believed. 
INCRRDU'LITY,  «.   [tncrednlit/,  Fr.l  Quality 
of  not  believing  ,  hardness  of  belief.  Raleigh. 
INCRE'OULOL'S,  a.  rtorredaie,  Fr.  incredhlui, 
Lat.]    Hard  of  belier ;  refusing  credit-  Baron. 
INCRE'DUI,OUsNESS,  t.    [from  tocredisWJ 

Hardness  of  belief:  incredulity. 
INCRPMABLE,  a.   [ia  and  cremo,  Lat.]  Not 
consumable  by  Are. 

M7 


INCREMENT. 
I  Act  of  | 
9  Increase  ; 


Lat.] 

Broun. 
i  part  added. 


9  Produce.  Fktltpt. 
To  1'NCREPATE,  e.a.  [tocrrpo,  Ut.]  TocbiJej 


lNCREPATlON.  *.  [tocrrparfe,  Ut.1  Repre- 
hension ;  chiding.  Hammuad. 

ToINCRU'ST,       it.*,    [incnuto,  Lat.]  To 

7b  INCRU'STATB, )  cover  with  an  additional 
coat.  Pope. 

INCRUSTATION,  r.  [tornutartoa,  Fr  ]  An  ad- 
herent covering ;  something  superinduced. 

AddUon. 

To  I'NCUBATB,  v.  a.  [irciioo,  Lat.]  To  sit  upon 

INCUBATION,    )».  [iticniiaiton,  Fr.  mraoatto, 
INCU'BATURB,*  f    Lat.]   The  act  of  sitting 
upon  eggs  to  hatch  them.  Arbutknot. 
I'NCUBl'S,  i.   [Utinjtocn4e.Fr.]  The  night- 
mare. Flayer. 
7b  INCU'LCATB,  ».  a.   [tocnto,  Lei.]   To  im- 
press  by  frequent  admonitions.  Broome. 
INCULCATION,  *.   [from  tocakoif.1   The  act 

of  impressing  by  frequent  admonitton. 
INCU'LPaBLET  «•  [w  and  culpabili,,  Ut.l  Un. 

blan.eable.  South. 
INCU'LPABLY.  ad.  [to and  catpaWiu,  Ut.l  Un- 
blameubly.  South. 
INCU'LT,  a.  [tocafte.  Fr.  tocaltos,  Ut.]  Un- 

cultivated:  unfilled. 
INCC'MBENCY,  «.    [from  incumbent.] 
i  The  act  of  lying  upon  another. 
9  The  stale  of  keeping  a  benefice.  Swift. 
INCU'MBENT,  a.    [tura.noeiu,  Ut.) 
i  Resting  upon  ,  lying  upon.  Boyle, 
i  Imposed  as  a  duty.  Sprat. 
INCU'MBENT,  $.   [tncamoeai,  Ut.]    He  who  ia 
in  possession  of  a  heneftce.  »SVj/i. 
To  INCU'MBER,  r.  a.  [encomorer,  Fr.l  To  em> 
barrass.   See  ENCUMBER.  t>ry<len. 
To  rNCU'R,  m.  a.    [rneurro.  Ut  ] 
I  To  become  liable  to  a  punishment  or  reprehen- 
sion, //ayuwl. 
9  To  occur ;  to  press  on  the  sense*.  South. 
INCURABILITY,*.  [tocnroeUitV,  Fr.]  Impo«. 

sibility  of  cure.  Harvey. 
INCU'RABLE.  a.  [incurable.  Fr.]  Not  admitting 
remedy  ;  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine  ;  irre- 
mediable: hopeless.  $*<tt. 
INCU'RABLENESS, «.  [from  tnearoMe.]  State 

of  not  admitting  any  cure. 
INCU'RABLY,  ad.  [from  toenroMe.] 
I  Without  remedy.  Locke. 
9  Inattentive.  Derkam. 
INCU'RIOUS,  a.  [to  and  carioa*.]  Negligent. 
INCU'RSlON,  *.  [tocurro,  Ut.] 
I  Attack ;  mischievous  occurrence.  Sotuk. 
9  [From  incurtion,  Fr.]  Invasion  without  con- 
quest. Bacon. 
To  INCU'RVATE,  v.  a.  [tacarvo,  Ut.]  To  bend  j 
to  crook.  Ckeyng. 
INCURVATION,  «.  [from  toeurMte.] 
I  The  act  of  bending  or  making  crooked. 
i  State  of  being  bent ;  curvity  ;  crookedness. 

GlanetU*. 

9  Flexion  of  the  body  in  token  of  reverence. 

Stdhugfitel. 

INCU'RVITY,  s.  [incarras,  Ut.]  Crookedness » 
the  state  of  bending  inward.  Brown. 

To  I'NDAGATE,  v.  e.  [indago.  Ut.]  To  search » 
to  beat  out. 

INDAGATION,  «.  [from  tndagate  ]  Search  ;  in- 
quiry ,  examination.  Boylt. 

INDAGATOR,  «.  [inderalor,  Ut.]  A  Marcher » 
an  enquirer;  an  examiner.  Boyle. 

To  INDA'RT,  a.  a.  [to  and  iart."\  To  dart  in  ;  to 
strike  in.  Skaketpeare. 

To  INDE'BT,  v.  a. 
I  To  put  into  debt. 

9  To  oblige;  to  put  under  obligation. 
INDE'BTED,  part.  a.  [tn  and  da**.]  Obliged  by 

•omething  received .  bound  to  restitution ; 

having  Incurred  a  debt.  Hooker. 
INOE'CBNCY,  f.  [iadeceace,  Fr.]  Any  thing  Itft* 
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becoming  |  any  thing  contrary  to  good  min- 
cer* ;  »omething  wrong,  but  tcmrcr  criminal. 


Locke. 

INDF.'CENT,  a.   [indecent,  Fr.]  Unbecoming; 

unfit  for  the  eye*  or  ear*.  A'oaiV. 
IN DE'CENTLY,  ad.  [from  indecent.]  Without 

decency  j  in  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 
INDECI'DUOUS,  «.   [m  and  drctduout  ]  Not 
falling  .  not  ibed ;  not  liable  to  a  yearly  fall  of 
the  leaf ;  evergreen.  Brown. 
IN  DECISION,*  «.  [m  and  decision.]  Want  of  de- 
termination. Burke. 
INDECLINABLE,  a.  [tndecftnakiiti,  Ut.]  Not 
varied  bv  termination*.  drbnthnot. 
INDE'COROUS,  a.  [indeeorns,  Ut.]  Indecent} 
unbecoming.  Norrii, 
INDECORUM,  *,  [Ut.]  Indecency  ;  »omething 

unbecoming. 
INDE'ED,  ad.  [in  and  deed.] 
I  In  reality  i  in  truth  ;  in  verity, 
t  Above  common  rate }  as  thi*  day  is  a  day  tu- 


S  Thi»  i*  to  be  granted  that :  he  is  wise  indeed, 
but  he  i»  not  happy.  Hake. 

4  It  it  used  *ometime*  a*  a  slight  assertion  or  re- 
capitulation in  a  sense  hardly  perceptible  or 
explicable.  Dry  den. 

»  It  ut  used  to  note  concessions  in  comparisons : 
he  is  a  greater  man  indeed,  but  not  a  better. 

Baton. 

INDEFATIGABLE,  a.  [indefaiig ooWis,  Lat.]  Un- 
wearied s  not  tired  i  not  exhausted  by  labour. 

Soar a. 

IN  DEFATIGABLY,  od.  [from  iarfe/aiteoWe.] 
Without  weariness.  Drydrn. 

INDEFECTIBI'LITY,  «.  [from  iarfe/erltWe  ]  The 
quality  of  suffering  no  decay,  of  being  subject 
to  no  defect. 

IN  DEPE'CTIBLE,  a.  [fn  and  de/ertat,  Ut.]  Un- 
failing t  not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

IN  DEFEASIBLE,  a.  [indefaiiiUe,  Fr.]  Not  to  be 
cut  off}  not  to  be  vacated ;  irrevocable. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

INDEFE'NSIBLE,  a.   [in  and  dekntum,  Lat.] 

What  cannot  be  defended  or  maintained. 
IN DF/ FINITE,  o.  [tndrjl  nitnt,  Lat.] 
1  Not  determined ;  nut  limited}  not*ett)ed. 

Bacon. 

9  Large  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man, 
though  not  absolutely  without  limit*.  Specta, 
INDEFINITELY,  ad.  [from  wdejiati*.] 
I  Without  any  settled  or  determinate  limitation. 

Hooker. 

8  To  a  degree  indefinite.  Ray. 
INDEF1N1TUDB.  *.  [from  indefinite  ]  Quantity 

not  imited  by  our  understanding,  though  yet 
finite.  hale. 
INDELIBERATE,    \o.  [inand  deliberate.]  Un- 
IN  DELIBERATED. )  premeditated;  done  with- 
out consideration.  Bramhall. 
INDE'LIBLE.  a.  [tndeiefnii*,  Ut.) 
t  Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced.  Gey. 

9  Not  to  he  annulled.  Sprat. 
INDE'LICACY.  *.   [ra  and  delicacy.]  Want  of 

delicacy  t  want  of  elegant  deceney.  jfddtion. 
INDE'LICATE,  a.   [in  and  delicate.]  Wanting 

decency  ;  void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency. 
INDEMNIFICATION,  *.  [from indemnify.) 
I  Security  against  loss  or  penalty. 
9  Reimbursement  of  loss  or  penalty. 
To  INDE*MNIPY,  t>.  a.  [in  and  damnify.] 
l  To  secure  against  Ion  or  penalty. 
*  To  maintain  unhurt.  Watt*. 
INDE'MNITY,  t.  [indemuiti,  Fr.]  Security  from 

punishment ;  exemption  from  punishment. 
To  IN  DE'NT,  v.  a.  [in  and  den*,  a  tooth,  Ut.] 
To  mark  any  thing  with  inequality  like  a  row 
of  teeth.  fVood*ard. 
To  INDENT,  r.  a.  [from  the  method  of  cutting 
counterparts  of  a  contract  together.]  To  con- 
tract, to  bargain)  to  make  a  compact. 

IN  DE'NT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  KuMnyTtC 
^qgplwl  indentation.  Shakeepeare. 
INDENTATION,*,   (ia and  dew.  Ut.]  An  In- 
denture •.  having  a  waving  " 
53* 
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INDENTURE,  *.  [from  iadeat.]  A  covenant  *• 
named  because  the  counterparts  are  formed  or 
cut  bv  each  other.  d*cham. 
INDEPENDENCE,  >*.  [tadi>poidu«cf,  Fr  ]  Free- 
IN DEPENDENCY,  J     dom  ;  exemption  from 
reliance  or  control  ;  state  over  which  none  ha* 
power.  Additon. 
INDEPENDENT,  a.  [independent,  Fr.  J 
t  Not  depending ;  not  supported  by  any  other; 

not  reiving  on  another;  not  controlled.  South. 
9  Not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  a*  to  a  supe- 
rior r.  Bent  ley. 
INDEPENDENT,  s.  One  who  in  religloui  affair* 
holds  that  every  congregation  is  a  complete 
church.  Smudernom. 
INDEPENDENTLY,  ad.    [from  independent.}  ' 


Without  reference  to  other  things. 
INDESE'RT,  i.  [in  and  deiert.]  Want  of  merit. 

I NDE'SINENTLY,  ad.  [i 


'Ut]WLy 
IN  DESTRUCTIBLE,  a.  [in  and  sfeitrachWe  ] 
Not  to  be  destroyed.  Boyle. 
INDETERMINABLE,  a.  {in  and  detemtnabU.] 

Not  to  be  fixed  I  not  to  be  denned  or  settled. 
IN  DETERMINATE,  a.   [tnaVi«r«ine',  Fr  1  Un- 
fixed; not  defined;  indefinite.  Newton. 
INDETE'RMIN  ATFLY,  acf.   Indefinitely;  not 
in  any  settled  manner.  Brown. 
INDETE' RM INAT10N,  «.    [ta  and  determina- 
tion.] Want  of  determination.  Bramhall. 
INDETE'RMIN  ED,  a.  [in  and  determined.!  Un- 
settled; unfixed.  Lock*. 
INDEVOT10N,  s.  [tndevolion,  Fr.)  Want  of  de- 
votion ;  irreligion.  Decay  of  Piety. 
INDEVOUT,  a.  [mdseot,  Fr.]  Not  devout ;  not 
religious  ;  irreligious.              Decay  of  Piety. 
IN'DEX,  *.  (Ut.  pi.  indexes  or  indices.] 
I  The  discoverer ;  the  pointer  out.  Arbuthnot. 
«  The  hand  that  point*  to  any  thing.  Benttey. 
3  The  table  of  contents  to  a  book.  Shakespeare. 
IN  DEXTERITY,  «.  [in  and  dexterity.  Want  of 
dexterity  ;  want  of  readme**.  Harvey. 
INDIAN  Arrow  root,  s.    A  plant,  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  curing  the  bite  of  wasp*,  and  ex- 

f piling  the  poison  of  the  manchineel  tree, 
hi*  root  the  Indians  apply  to  extract  the 
venom  of  their  arrows.  MtilUr. 
INDIAN  Cress,  *.  [aeririola,  Ut.]  A  plant. 
INDIAN  Fig,  $.  [opuntia,  Ut.]  A  plant. 
INDIAN  Reed,  i.    A  kind  of  mineral  earth. 
INDICANT, a.  [t'ndtean*.  Ut.]  Showing;  point- 
ing out ;  that  directs  what  i*  to  be  done  in  any 
disease. 

To  INDICATE,  v.  a.  [tndwo,  Ut.] 

I  To  show  ;  to  point  out. 

«  (In  pliysick.]  To  point  out  •  remedy. 
INDICATION,*,  indication,  Fr.] 

I  Mark  ;  token  i  sign  ;  note ;  symptom. 

«(ln  physick.)  Walton  is  of  four  kinds  ;  vital. 


palliative,  as  it 
rects  what  is  to  be  done  to  continue  life,  cut- 
ting off  the  cause  of  an  approaching  distemper, 
curing  it  while  it  is  actually  present,  or  lessen- 
ing its  effect*.  Ourncy. 

3  Discovery  made ;  intelligence  given.  Bentley. 

4  Explanation  ;  display.  Bacon. 
INDICATIVE,  e.  (indiceliras,  Ut.] 

I  Showing;  informing;  pointing  out. 

9  (In  grammar.)  A  certain  modification  of  a 

verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  indication. 
INDI'CATIVELY,  ad.  [fn»m  tndtcattre.]  In  such 

a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 
To  INDI'CK.   Sec  ENDITE  and  its  derivatives. 
INDUCTION,  *.  [indicium,  Fr.  mdiro,  Ut  ] 
I  Declaration  ;  proclamation.  Bacon, 
t  (In  chronology.)  The  iWicrion,  instituted  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  is  a  cycle  of  tribute*, 
for  fifteen  years,  and  by  it  accounts  were  kept. 
Afterward,  in  memory  of  the  victor)  obtained 
bv  Constantine  over  Mexentius,  a  Cal.  Oct. 
Jit,  by  which  freedom  was  given  to  Christia- 
nity, the  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  the  ac- 
counts of  years  should  be  no  longer  kept  by 
the  Olympiads;  but  by  the  tndtctien,  which 
•  it*  epochal.  D.*l9,  Jan.  I. 
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ft  Impartiality. 
9  Negligence  ; 


ISDI'CTMCNT,*  t.  [from  in. n  An  •cona- 
tion or  impeachment  presented  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Ash. 

INDI'F  FERENCE,  L   .,   _  Fr  , 

I N  D I'  F  FE  R  ENC  Y,  ]''  1***™+  »J 
1  Neutrality  ;  suspension  ;  equipoise  or  freedom 
from  motives  on  either  tide.  Locke. 

Whxtgxjt. 
of  affection  ;  unconcerned- 

Add\  ton . 

In  which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  pre- 
•rates  Hooker. 
TFERENT,  o.  [indtfereiir,  Fr. 

8  Unconcerned ;  inattentive; 

3  Not  having  such  difference  as  that  the  one  is 
for  its  own  sake  preferable  to  the  other.  Lhtv. 

4  Impanel  .  disinterested.  Atekant. 

5  Passable;  having  mediocrity;  of  a  middling 
atate.  Roscommon. 

0  In  the  same  sense  it  hat  the  force  of  an  adverb: 
as,  indifferent  well.  Skaketpenre. 

INDIFFERENTLY,  ad.  [tmHfferenter,  Ut.l 

1  Without  distinction )  without  preference.  New. 
ft  Equally  ;  impartially.  Common  Prayer. 

9  In  a  neutral  state;  without  wish  or  aversion. 

Skaketpeare. 
4  Not  well;  tolerably;  passably;  nuddlingly. 

Care*. 

1'NDIGENCB,  Is.  [iiidigrtice,  Fr.  indigentxa,  Ul.] 
I'NDIGENCY,  i    Want ;  penury  ;  poverty. 
INDI'GENOUS.  a.  [indsgeM,  Fr.  rsxfffeiia,  Ut.] 
Native  to  a  country.  Arbuknvu 
l'NDIGENT,  a.  {indigent,  Ut.] 

I  Poor ;  needy  ;  necessitous.  Addxscm. 

8  In  want ;  wanting.  Pkitspt. 

3  Void  :  empty.  Bacon. 
IN  DIGEST,  la.  [indxgeste,  Ft.  indigenes, 
INDIGE'STED.  j  Ut.] 

1  Nut  separated  into  distinct  parts.  Raleigk. 

4  Not  formed  or  shaped.  SAaJreipeare. 

3  Not  well  considered  and  methodised.  Hooker. 

4  Not  concocted  in  the  stomach.  Dry  den. 
%  Not  brought  to  suppuration.  IFisenwrn. 

INDIGESTIBLE,  a.  [»■  and  digettibU.)  Not 
conquerable  in  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 
INDIGE'STION,  ••  [ladigejlion,  Fr.]  lite  state 
of  meats  unconcocted.  Temple. 
To  INDI'GITATE,  v.  a.  [xndigito,  Lat .  ]  To  point 
out,';  to  show.  Bi   i ti. 

rNDIGITATION,  s.   [from  indigitute.]  The  act 
of  pointing  out  or  showing.  Mure. 
INDI'GN,  u.  [mdigne.  Fr.  tadigwas,  Ut.] 
I  Unworthy  ;  undeserving. 
8  Bringing  indignity.  Skaketpeare. 
INDI'GNANT,  o.  [tndignant,  Lat.]  Angry  ;  rag- 
ing; inflamed  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain. 

Arbuthnot. 

INDIGNATION,  *.  [tadigtsuiioii,  Fr.  indignatto, 
Lat.] 

l  Anger  mingled  with  contempt  or  disgust.  Cla. 
8  The  anger  of  a  superior.  Rings. 
3  The  effect  of  anger.  Skaketpeare. 
INDI'GNITY,  s.  [tsNtifwtrar,  from  indtgnnt,  Lat.] 
Contumely  ;  contemptuous  injury  ;  violation 
of  right  accompanied  with  insult. 
fNDIOO,  s.  [terfire**,  Ut.l    A  plant,  by  the 
Americana  called  anil,  used  in  dying  for  a  blue 
colour.  Miller. 
INDIRE'CT.  a.  [indirectut,  Ut.] 
I  Not  straight;  not  rectilinear, 
ft  Not  tending  otherwise  than  collaterally  or  con- 
sequentially to  a  purpose.  Skaketpeare. 
3  Not  fair  :  not  houest.  Daniel. 
INDIRECTION,  s.  [ta  and  direction.] 
I  Oblique  means  ;  tendency  not  inastiai«ht  line. 

Skaketpeare. 
ft  Dishonest  practice.  .  f" 

1 N D IRE'CTLY.  ad.  [from  iwdtrect.] 
1  Not  in  a  right  line  ;  obliquely. 
8  Not  in  express  terms. 
3  Unfairly  s  not  rightly. 
IN  DIKE' t;T NESS,  s.  [in  and  direclaesi.] 
I  Obliquity. 

•  Unfairness ;  dishonesty 
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INDISCERNIBLE,  a.  [ta  and  discernible  )  Not 

perceptible  :  not  discoverable.  Denkam. 
IN  DISCERN  1BLY,  od.  ffrom  inditcernibte.]  flu 

a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 
INDlSCERPTlBI'LlTY.s.  [from  tadiscerptief*.] 

Incapability  of  dissolution. 
IN  DISCE'RPTIBLE,  a.  [ia  and  rfucerptiM*.  ]  Not 

to  be  separated  ;  incapable  of  being  broken  or 

destroyed  by  dissolution  of  parts. 
INDlSCO*VERY,i.  f>  and  dtscocery.]  The  state 

of  being  hidden.  Broira. 
INDISCREET,  «.  (tsufweree,  Fr.]  Imprudent; 

incautious  i  inconsiderate  i  injudicious.  Spec. 
INDISCREETLY,  od.  [from  istWrl.]  With- 

INd7sCReTtNESS,*  Is.  [tadrscrrlioa,  FrO*Im- 
INDISCRETION,       J     prudence;  rashness; 

in  con*  i  deration.  Hayxrard. 
INDISCRI'MIN ATE,  o.   [mdiscrfiniaiitut,  Ut.] 

Indistinguishable  ;  not  marked  with  any  note 

of  distinction. 
INDISCRIMINATELY,  ad.   [from  sndtscrimi- 

nate.]  Without  distinction. 
INDISPE'NSABLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  remitted; 

not  to  be  spared  ;  necessary. 
I N  DISI'E'NSABLEN  ESS,  t.  [from  tn<iispos«aW<.] 

8tate  of  not  being  to  be  spared ;  necessity. 
INDISPENSABLY,  ad.     [from   indispensable .} 

Without  dispensation ;   without  remission  ; 

n  ecessar  i  I  v  •  A  Jdi  s  j  n . 

To  INDISPOSE,  e.o.  [indupottr,  Fr.] 
I  To  make  unfit.   With/«r>  Atterbury. 
t  To  disincline ;  to  make  averse.    With  to. 

3  To  disorder ;  to  disqualify  for  its  proper  func- 
tions. OlawiUe. 

4  To  disorder  slightly  with  regard  to  health.  Wxtl. 

5  To  make  unfavourable.  With  toteard.  Vtar. 
INDISPOSEDNESS,  s.  [from  <ndug»o«rd.]  State 

of  unfitness  or  disinclination ;  disordered  state. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
INDISPOSITION,  t.  [indxtpetxtUm,  Fr.] 
1  Disorder  of  health  ;  tendency  to  sickness.  Hay. 
8  Disinclination  •  dislike.  Hooker. 
IN  DISPUTABLE,  a.  [in  and  disputable  ]  Uncon- 
trovertible; incontestable.  Rogers. 
INDISPUTABLENESS,  s.   [from  inditpniaUt .] 

The  state  of  being  indisputable;  certainty. 
INDISPUTABLY,  ad.  [from  iadin>«ta6le.) 
I  Without  controversy  ;  certainly.         Brown . 
8  Without  opposition.  Hoxrei. 
INDISSOLVABLE,  e.  [in  and  dissolraM*.] 
1  Indissoluble;  not  separable  as  to  its  parts. 

Xeteto*. 

8  Not  to  be  broken  :  binding  for  ever.  Ay'ife. 
INDISSOLUBILITY,  s.    [indxuotxxbilite'.  Ft.) 

Resistance  of  a  dissolving  power;  firmness  ; 

stableness.  Locke. 
INDI'SSOLUBLE,a.  [xndisnluble,  Fr.  inditsotu, 

bitxt,  Ut.] 

I  Resisting  all  separation  of  its  parts;  firm; 

stable.  Boyle, 
8  Binding  for  ever;  subsisting  for  ever. 
lNDI'8SOI.LBLENESS.  i.    [from  xndistoluble.1 
Indissolubility;   resistance  to  separation  of 
parts.  Hale. 
INDl'SSOLUBLY,  od.  [from  redursoisibiV.] 
1  In  a  manner  resisting  aril  separation. 
8  For  ever  obligatory. 
INDISTINCT,  a.  [mdisrinrt.  Fr.] 
1  Not  plainly  marked  ;  confused.  Drydrn. 
•  Not  exactly  discerning.  Shakespeare. 
INDISTI'NCTION,  s.  [from  tndiitincf.] 
I  Confusion  ;  uncertainty. 
8  Omission  of  discrimination. 
INDISTI'NCTLY,  od.  [from  iadtsrfnrt.] 
I  Confusedly  ;  uncertainly. 
4  Without  being  dist.nguuhed. 
INDISTINCTNESS,  «.   [from  indistinct.]  Con- 
fusion  ;  uncertainty.  ftevton. 
INDISTU'RBANCB.  s.   [ta  and  dtrraro.]  Calm. 

ness  ;  freedom  from  disturbance.  Temple. 
INDIVI'DUAL,  a.  [inditidu,  indxvidxul.  Fr  ) 
1  Separate  from  others  of  the  same  species;  single; 


numerically  one.  JfaZta. 
8  Undivided;  not  to  be  patted  or  d»ioin$te^ 
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INDIVIDUALITY, ..  [from 

ate  of  distinct  existence. 
IN [>1  VI' DUALLY,  ad.  [imn  rashvsditai.l  With 

separate  or  tii»t>nct  existence  ;  numerically. 

Hooker. 

To  INDIVPDUATB,  v. a.  [from  iadtt>iduus,  Ut.] 
In  distinguish  from  other*  of  the  NM  specie*  ; 
to  make  single.  Mart, 
INDIVIDUATION,  *.  [from  individuate.)  That 
which  make*  an  individual.  Want. 
INDIVIDU'ITY,  *.  hmdttututu,  Ut.]  The  sute 

of  being  an  individual  ;  separate  existence. 
INDIVI'NITY.  I.  [im  and  dtaiaity.]   Want  of 
divine  power  -  not  in  use.  Brow*. 
IN  DIVISIBILITY,    la.  [from  imdivihbU.)  State 
INDIVI'SIBLENESS,  }    10  which  no  more  divi- 
sion can  he  made.  Locke. 
INDIVISIBLE,  a.  [WMM*  Fr.]  What  can- 
not be  broken  into  parts  ;  so  small  as  that  it 
cannot  be  smaller.  Dxghy. 
INDIVI'SIBLY.ad.  (from  mdirissM*.]  So  as  it 
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3 


cannot  be  divided. 
INDUCIBLE,  a.  [in 

insusceptible  of  instruction 
lNDO»CIL,o.  [indocile.  Fr.]  Unteacbable;  in- 
capable of  being  inatructed.  BentUy. 
INDOCI'LiTY.  s.  [iirfwiit//,  Fr.]  Unteacuable- 

ness  ;  aefutal  of  instruction. 
To  1 N  DCCTR1N  ATE,  o.  a.  [endoctriner,  old  Fr.] 
To  instruct  |  to  tincture  with  any  science  or 
opinion.  Clarendon. 
INDOCTRINATION,  s.  [from  iadocrHaare  ]  In- 
struction i  Information. 

I'N  DOLENCE,  I   ...  .  t  , 

I'NDOLENCY,  }*'  t*Miw*s»UI.] 
I  Freedom  from  pain. 

*  Uziness  i  inattention »  littlessncas. 
l'NDOLENT.o.  [Fr.) 

I  Free  from  pain. 

*  Careless;  lazy;  inattentive  «  list! 
I'NDOLENTLY,  ad.  [from  indolent.) 

I  With  freedom  from  pain. 

*  Carelessly ;  lazily  ;  inattentively ;  listlessly 


Burnet. 


To  INDO»RSE,*  r.a.  [in  and  dorsum,  Ut.  the 
hackj  To  endorse ;  to  write  on  the  back.  Atk. 

IN  DO'RSEM  F.NT,*  s.  [from  iadorae.]  The  writ- 
ing on  the  back.  Aih. 

To  INDO'W,  u.a.  nadofore.  Lat.]  To  portion ; 
to  enrich  with  gin *.   See  ENDOW. 

IN  DRA'UGHT,  $.  [in  and  drour*i.] 
I  An  opening  in  the  land  into  which  the  sea  flows . 


9  Inlet  t  passage  inward. 
7b  INDR£'NCH,».a.  [from  dreaca.] 
I  To  soak.  Bacon. 
M  To  drown.  Skaketpeare. 
INDU'BIOUS,  a.  [in  and  dubiout .]  Not  doubtful; 

not  suspecting;  certain.  Harvey . 

INDU'BITABLK,  a.    [xndubitahtUi,  Ut.1  Un- 
doubted   unquestionable.  Watu. 
INDUBITABLY,  ad.  (from  indubitable.)  Un- 
doubtedly ;  unquestionably.  Sprat. 
INDL'BITATE,  a.  [indubxtatut,  Ut.]  Unques- 
tioned; rertaiu;  evident.  Wottun. 
TbJNDU'CR,  e.a.  [ladatre.  Fr.  iadaco,  Ut.] 

to  any  thing 


tTo 


9  To  produce  by  persuasion  or 
S  To  offer  by  way  of  induction,  or  consequential 

reasoning.  Brown. 
4  To  inculcate  ;  to  enforce.  Temple, 
b  To  cause  extrinsically ;  to  produce.  Bacon. 

To  introduce  %  to  bring  into  view.  Pope. 
7  To  bring  on  t  to  superinduce.  Decay  of  Pxety. 
INDU  CEMENT,  i.  [from  induce.)  Motivetoany 

thing;  that  wb.ch  allures  or  persuades  to  any 

thing.  Roger*. 
INDU'CER,*.  [from  sadace.)  A  persuader ;  one 

that  influences. 
To  INDU'CT,  v.  a.  [induct**,  Lat.] 
1  To  introduce ;  to  bring  in.  Sandy i. 

«  To  put  into  actual  possession  of  a  benefice. 

\NIDnuSlc?iSo  J  **** 


t  Induction  is  when,  from  several  particular  pro- 
positions, we  Infer  one  general.  tVatu. 
9  The  act  or  state  of  taking  possession  of  an 

ecclesiastical  living. 
INDU'CTIVE,  «.  [from  induct.] 
I  Leading;  persuasive.   With  fo.  Milton. 
9  Capable  to  Infer  or  produce.  Hale. 
To  INDU'E,  o.  a.  [iaduo,  Lat.]  To  invest;  to 
clothe.  MUton. 
To  INDUL'GE.  p.  a.  [indulgeo,  Lat.] 
I  To  fondle;  to  favour;  to  gratify  with  conces- 
sion ;  to  foster.  Dryden. 
9  To  grant  not  of  right,  but  favour.  rope. 
To  IN  DUL'GE,  v.  a.  To  be  favourable. 

INDU'LGENCE,  1  r«A2«*«  Fr  1 
INDU'LGBNCY, /'•  l**<n"sr«*e*,  Fr.] 

I  Foudneas ;  fond  kindness.  Milton. 
9  Forbearance  ;  tenderneas  :  opposite  to  i 


9  Favour  granted. 

4  Grant  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
INDU'LGENT,  a.  [ixda/rent,  Fr.] 

I  Kind;  gentle.  Jlofer.. 

9  Mild;  favourable.  Wilier. 

3  Gratifying ;  favouring  ;  giving  way  to. 
INDU'LGENTLY,  ad.  \tr6m  indulgent.)  With- 
out  severity  ;  without  censure.  Hammond. 
lyDU'LT,  1  *.  [Ital.  and  Fr.]  Privilege  or  ex- 
INDU'LTOA  emotion. 
To  I'N DU  RATE,  *.  a.  [indaro,  Ut.]  To  grow 
hard ;  to  harden.  Bacon. 
To  1'NDURATE,  v.  a. 

l  To  make  hard.  Sharp. 

9  To  harden  the  mind. 
INDURATION,  s.  Tfrom  fadvrete.] 

I  The  state  of  growlngthard. 

9  The  act  of  hardening. 

3  Obduracy  :  hardness  of  heart.  Decoy  I 
INDU'STKIOUS,  a.  [sadustrtus,  Ut.] 

I  Diligent;  laborious.  Milton. 

9  Designed  ;  done  for  the  purpose.  ffatu. 
INDUSTRIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  tadastnoai.] 

I  Diligently;  laboriously;  assiduously.  Skak. 

9  For  the  set  purpose;  with  design.  Docoa. 
I'NDUSTRY.  *.    [iadustno,  Ut.]  Diligence; 

assiduity.  Shakrtpeair . 

Tb  INE'BRIATE,  t.  a.  [tuefcrio,  Ut.]  To  intoxi- 
cate ;  to  make  drunk.  Sandy*. 
To  INE'BRIATE,  v.  a.  To  grow  drunk  ;  to  be  in- 
toxicated. Bacon. 
INEBRIATION,  t.  [from  faeftriaie  ]  Drunken- 
nes* ;  intoxication.  Brown. 
INEFFABI'LITY,*.  [from  ineffable.)  Unspeak- 
•bleness. 

INE'FFABLE,  a.  [ineffnble,  Fr.  ineffabiU*,  Ut.] 

Un<peakable.  Stmtk. 
INE'FFABLY,  ad.  [from  ineffable.)  In  a  mannet 

not  to  be  expressed .  Miltun. 
INEFFE'CTIVE,  a.  [lneffect\f,  Fr.  in  and  effec- 

lire.]  That  can  produce  no  effect ;  unactive; 

inefficient.  Taylor. 
INEFFECTUAL,  o.  («  and  effectual.)  Unable 

to  produce  its  proper  effect ;  weak ;  *j^J°ul 

INEFFECTUALLY,   ad.     [from  mcfecTuaT.) 

Without  effect. 
INEFFE'CTUALNESS,  s.  [from  ineffectual.)  In- 
to perform  the  propc  r 


INEFFICA'CIOUS,  a.  [iurjlcace,  Fr.  is 
Ut.1  Unable  to  produce  effects  ;  weak  i 

INE'FFICACY,  «.  [in  and  effievxia,  Ut.J 
of  power ;  want  of  effect. 

INEFFl'CIENT,*  a.   Ineffective.  CkaterfieU. 

INE'LEGANCR,  Is.  [from  inelegant.)  Absence 

INE'LEGANCY,  J    of  beauty;  want  of  elegance. 

INE'LEGANT,  a.  [inekgan*,  Ut.) 
I  Not  becoming;  not  beautiful:  opposite  to 
elegant.  Woodward 

9  Mean  ;  despicable  ;  contemptible. 

INB'LEGANTLY,*  ad.  [from  ineUgrnt.)  With- 
out elegance.  A*k. 

IN  E'LOQl'  ENT,  a.  [s«  and  efofueas,  Ut.]  Not 
persuasive  ,  not  orato.  ical. 

INF/rT.^a.^Mprus,  Ut.]  Unfit;  useless 
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INE'PrLY,  ad.  [ineptl.  Ut.]  Trilingly ;  ft* 
INpAlTuSlJt.  [^r«.  Ut  ]  O-JtBgJ. 

'  ^  ■  s*  *  * 

IHBQUA'LITY.  t.   [from  ia*«aaiit«,  and  a*. 

I  Dl'ff«"nci*of3comp.raUve  quantity.      ,  JJj* 
t  Unevenness  j  interchange  of  higher  and  lower 
parts.  Aewton. 

3  Disproportion  to  any  purpose ;  state  of  not 
being  adequate;  inadequateness.  South. 

4  Change  of  atate  }  unltkeness  of  a  thing  to 
ttaeif.  Bacon. 

5  Difference  of  rank  or  station.  Hooker. 
INERRABI'LITY,  ».  [from  taerraM*.]  Exemp- 
tion from  errour.  n.  t«B""- 

INE  RRABLE,  a.  [I*  and  err.]  Exempt  from 
errour.  Hammond. 

INE'RRABLENESS,  ».  [from  inrrraUe.)  Ex- 
emption from  errour.  Hammond. 

INE'RRABLY,  I.  [from  t*err*W*.]  With  »e- 
curity  from  errour  ;  infallibly. 

IN E'RRI  NOLY,  ad.    [w  a»d  errwf .]  Without 

errour.  ,    m  „  , 

INE'RT.  a.    [t«er«,Ut.]   Dull ;  sluggish  :mo- 

t  ion  lei*  Blackmore. 
INE'RTLY,  ad.  [from  taerr.]  Sluggishly ;  dully, 

Pope . 

To  INE'SCATE,*  *.«.  [»  with,  m  Ut.  a 
bait.]   To  deceive ;  to  catch  as  with  a  bait 


INESCATION,  ».  [in  and  etca,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
baiting.  ,  _ 

Ib'E'STIMABLE,  a.   [iae*ri*»«*ilii.  Ut.]  Too 
valuable  to  be  rated }  transcending  all  price. 

Boyle. 

INE'VIDENT,  a.  [tuerideat,  Fr.  in  and  evutrnt.) 
Not  plain  :  obscure.  Brmrn 

INEVITABILITY,  «.  [from  inevitable.]  Impo* 
sibility  to  be  avoided  j  certainly.  Bramhtil 

INEVITABLE,*.   [iaetitoftihi.  Ut.]  Unavoid- 
able ;  not  to  be  escaped.  ,  .  *Jff** 

INE'VITABLY,  ad.  [from  inevilabU.]  Without 
possibility  of  escape.  .^T"^. 

INEXCUSABLE,  a.    [iiieinuaWu,  Ut.]  Not 
to  b*  excused  j  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology. 

Swift. 

IN BXC  U'SABLENESS,  ».    [from  iaexc*ta6k] 
Enormity  beyond  forgiveness  or  piOttflOj. 

INEXCU'SABLY,  od.   [from  inexorable.]   To  a 


dj  Un- 
Dr 

Not  to  be  spent. 


decree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond 
JNExHA'LABLE,  o.  [«a  and  exaale.]  That  can- 


INF 

INEXPLICABLY,  *rf.   [from  taeipJicaUc.]  In 

a  manner  not  to  be  explained. 
INEXPRESSIBLE,  a.    [in  and  express.]  Not 
to  be  told  ;  unutterable.  Sttlhut/te*. 
INEXPRE'SSIBLY,  ad.  [from  inrxvreuMe]  To 

a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered. 
I N  EX  PC'GN  ABLE,  «.      [immxpugiMibUu,  Ut] 
Impregnable  ,  not  to  be  taken  by  asault ;  not 
to  be  subdued.  Ray. 
INEXTl'NGUISHABLE,  «.    [in  and  exlitujao, 
Ut.]   Unquenchable.  Grew. 
INE'XTRICABLK,  a.   [inMtHcoWu.  Ut.]  Not 
to  be  disintungled  ;  not  to  be  cleared.  Blaekm 
INEOCTRICABLY,  ad.    [from  wjttrioaWe.]  To 
a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be  disintangled. 

Bent  ley. 

To  INE'YE,  v.  n.  [in  and  eye.)  To  inoculate  ; 
to  propagate  trees  by  the  insiuonof  a  bud  into 
a  foretRn  stock.  PkiUpt. 
INPALLIBI'LITY.  Is.  [infaUibUU/,  Fr.]  ln- 
INFA'LLIBLENESS,  |     errability  }  exemption 

from  errour.  TilL*' 
INPA'LLIBLE, 
from  errroor  ; 

milled,  or  deceived  :  certain. 
I N  FA'LLl  BLY,  od.  [from  hs/alliWe.] 
I  Without  danger  of  deceit  ;  with  security  from 
errour.  Smalndge. 
ft  Certainly.  Rogtrt. 
To  INFA'ME,  e.  a.  [ia/amo,  Ut.]  To  represent 
to  disadvantage  ;  to  defame  ;  to  censure  pub- 
lickly.  Bacon. 
PNFAMOUS,  a.     [infamu.  Ut.]  Publtckly 

branded  with  guilt;  openly  censured. 
I'N FAMOUSLY,  od.    (from  ia/niwoas.] 
I  With  open  reproach ;  with  publick  notoriety 

of  reproach. 
9  Shamefully  ;  scandalously.  , 
I'NFAMOUS><ESS,\*.   [in^aia,  Ut.]  Publick 
l-N  FA  MY,  i    reproach  i    notoriety  of 

bad  character.  King  Ckarlet. 

PNPANCY,  s.    [infantia.  Ut.] 
1  The  first  part  of  life. 


not  evaporate. 
INEXHA'USTED,  a.    [in  and 

emptied;  not  possible  to  be  emptied, 
INEXHAUSTIBLE,! 
INBXHA'L  STIVE,*  ) 
INEXl'STENT,  a.  [in  and  existent.]  Not  having 
being ;  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  Boyle. 
I NEX rSTEN C B,  s.  {in  and  exist****.]   Want  of 
being  i  want  of  existence.  Broome. 
INEXORABLE,*.  [ineiorabU,  Fr.  taexoraAiiis, 
Lat.]   Not  to  be  intreated ;  not  to  be  moved 
by  entreaty.  Roger$. 
IN'Ex  PE*DIENCE,  \  9.    [in  and  expedite,.] 
INEXPEDIENCY , )    Want  of  fitness;  want 
of  propriety  ;  unsuitableness  to  time  or  place, 

Sandy i 

INEXPEDIENT,  a.  [in  and  expedient.)  Incon- 

veoientj  unfit :  improper.  StnoArulre. 
INEXPERIENCE,  f.   [iwxperieaor,  Fr.]  V%  ant 

of  experimental  knowledge.  Milton. 
INEXPERIENCED,  a.  [inexpert**,  Ut.]  Not 

experienced. 
INEXPERT, «.  [raexpertai,  Ut.  in  and  WTt.] 

Unskilful :  unskilled.  Milton. 
IN E'XPI ABLE,  a.   [hsexpiaMe,  Fr.] 
I  Not  to  be  atoned, 
fl  Not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement.  Milton. 
IN  E'XPI  AHLY ,  od.    [from  inexpiable.]   To  a 

degree  beyond  atonement.  Aowowmon. 
INE'XPLEABLY,  od.  [in  and  expUo,  Ut.]  In- 

AAtiabl  V 

INEXPLICABLE,  a.  [i»  and  eipJica,  Ut  ]  In 


a.  [infallible.  Fr.]  Privileged 
incapable  of  mistake ;  not  to  be 


South. 


1     •  lit  Ulll  v..   

9  Civil  infancy  reaching  to  twc^f-jW^^  , 
3  First  age  of  any  thing »  beginning ;  ggg^ 

granted 
ny  thief 
Coweii. 


INFA'NGTHEF.   A  privilege  or  liberty  granted 
unto  lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  any  tl  ; 
taken  within  their  fee. 
I'N  FA  NT,  :    [infant,  Ut.] 
I  A  child  r~"»  th.  kirth  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 


year. 

9  (In  law.)  A  young 

and-twenty. 
IN  FA1  NT  J,  t.  [Spanish.]  April 
from  the  royal  blood  of  Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE.  «.   [infanticide,  Fr. 

nm,  Ut.]  The  slaughter  of  the  infanta  by 


to  the  age  of  one- 


I*N PANTILE,  \a.  [infantilis.  Ut.]  Pertaining 
I'NFANTINE,*!  to  an  infant.  Derham. 
T,«. 


I'NFANTRY.s.  [ia/a*lerie,  Fr.]  The  foot  soldiers 

of  an  army.  .    .  .  .M,JUZ' 

INFA'RCTION,  #.   [ia  and  faretw,  Ut.]  Stuff- 
ing ■.  con»tipation.  «orr<-y. 
To  lSPATUATE,  v.  a.    [infatna,  from  in  and 
/anas.  Ut.]  To  strike  with  folly  j  to  *<Vry* 
of  understanding.  ,   JIT5W  . 

INFATUATION,  f.    [from  infatuate.]    The  act 
of  ttrilrini  with  folly ;  deprivation  . 

INFA'USTING.t.   [infant,  Ut.]   The  actof 
making  unlucky.  *  ,  v?" 

INFE'ASlBLE,  a.  [fas  and/*a««*.]  ImpractiCK. 

ble;  not  to  be  done.  Ci«*rtHe. 
To  INFE'CT,  ».  «.    [«V>ct«J,  Ut.] 
I  To  act  upon  by  contagion  v  to  affect  with  com- 
municated qualities ;  to  hurt  by  con  tag  mn.^ 

ft  To  fill  with  something  hurtfully  contagious. 

Shaketpeare. 


CT!0N'  \  ffl"'"™' Fr'  *^ect-0t- Ut'3 

INFE/CTIOVS,  «.  [^"J^ll-^^r^ 


inication. 
Shaketpeare. 


influencing  by  communicated  qualities. 
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INFECTIOUSLY,  ad.   [from  sts/eeisona.]  Coo- 
tarinoslv.  Shakespeare. 

INFECTIOUSNESS,  s.    [from  isj/eeriosu.  |  The 
quality  of  being  nfectious ;  rontagiousnrss. 

INFECTIVE,  a-  [from  infect.)  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  contagion.  Sidney. 

lNFECU'ND.  a.  [infarcundrnt,  Ut.]  Unf.uiiful ; 
infertile.  Derham. 

INFI  CU'NDITY,  s.  [»■/■— HUM,  UL)  Want 
of  fertility  ;  barrenness. 

INFELl'CiTY,  ».    [ia/eMcuo*.  Lat.]  Unhappi- 
nes«;  misery;  calamity.  U'ottt. 

To  INFE'K,  *.  a.    [t Vcro,  Ul . ] 
I  To  bring  f  to  induce-  Harvey. 
4  To  i  m,--  it  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  propo- 
sition  laid  down  aa  true,  to  draw  in  another  as 
true.  Ijockt. 
3  To  offer ;  to  produce.  Shakespeare. 

I'NFERENCE,  ».     f inference,  Fr.  from  wjcr.] 
Conclusion  dxawn  from  previous  argument!. 

Haiti. 

INFE'RIBLE.  «.  {from  infer.)    Deducible  from 
premised  grounds.  Vrvvn. 

INFERIORITY,  $.    [from  inferior.) 
•late  of  dignity  or  value. 

INFE'RIOUR,  o.    [inferior,  Lat.) 
1  Lower  in  place. 

9  Lower  in  station  or  rank  of  life. 

3  Lower  in  value  or  excellency. 

4  Subordinate. 
INFE'RIOUR.  i.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station 

than  another.  South. 
INFE'RNAL,  a.  [infernal,  Fr.]    Hellish  ;  turu- 
rcan.  Dry  den. 

INFE'RNAL  Stone,  *.   The  lunar  cauttick,  pre- 
pared from  an  evaporated  solution  of  silver, 
or  fn>m  crystal*  of  silver.  Hilt. 
INFERTILE,  a.    [infertile,  Fr.]  Unfruitful; 

not  productive ;  in  fecund.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
INFERTI'LITY,  t.    [infertility  Fr.  from  infer. 

tileA    Unfruitfulncss ;  want  of  fertility. 
To  INFEST,  v.  a.    [infeUo,  Ut.]    To  harm*.  ; 

to  disturb ;  to  plague.  Hooker. 
lNFESTl'VITY,  ».   [in  and  festivity.)  Mourn- 

fulness  ;  want  of  cheerfulness. 
IN FE'STRED,  «.    [in  and  /ester.]  Rankling; 

inveterate.  Spenter. 
IN  FEU  LMTI0N,«.  [in  end/cadum,  Ut.]  The 
"  act  of  putting  ope  in  possession  of  a  fee  or 
estate.  Hale. 
I'N  FIDEL,  t.    [mfidelis,  Ut.]    An  unbeliever; 
a  miscreant ;  a  pagan ;  one  who  re j ecu  Chris- 


INF 


South. 
Drytltn 
Watt: 


[t* fidelM,  Fr.] 


Taylor. 
Add  i  ton. 


tianity. 
INFI  DE'LITY,  s. 
1  Want  of  faith. 
«  Disbelief  of  Christianity. 
S  Treachery ;  deceit. 
I'N FINITE,  a.    [infinite,  Ut.] 
1  Unbounded;  boundless;  unlimited |  I 

Dexnu. 

fi  It  is  hvt>erbolically  used  for  large;  great. 
I'N  FINITELY,  ad.    [Trrmi  infinite.)  Without 

limits;  without  bounds;  immensely. 
1'NFlNiTENESS.s.  [from infinite.]  Immensity; 

boundlessness;  infinity.  Taylor. 
INFINITE'SIMAL,  a.  [from  iajim*.]  Inflnite- 

IN/l'NlTIVE.e.  [titJIi.iiV.  Fr.  vnjfottinu.  Ut.] 
In  grammar,  the  infinitive  affirms,  oriniiuiates 
the  intention  of  affirming,  but  docs  not  do  it 
absolutely. 
INFI'NITUDB,  $.  (fi 
I  Infinity  ,  immensity, 
fi  Hourirlfeiu  number. 
INFI'NITY,  a.    [infinite;  Fr.] 
I  Immensity}  boundlessness ;  anlimited  nature. 

RaUtgh. 

S  Enrlless  number. 
IN  FT  KM,  o.    [infirmut.  Ut  .1 
I  Weak  ;  feeble  i  disabled  of  body, 
fi  Weak  of  mind ;  irresolute. 
9  Not  stable  t  not  solid. 


Clarke. 
Hale. 


To  INFI'KM,     o.  [infir 
to  shake  ;  to  enfeeble. 
INFI'RMARY,  s 


mo,  Lit.] 
[in/Srasene,  Fr.] 


Shakespeare. 

Suuth. 
To  weaken  ; 
Raleigh. 
for 


INFI'RMITY.f.   [tsylrmile'.  Fr.] 

1  Weakness  of  sex,  age,  or  tempe 

9  Failing i  weakness;  fault. 

3  Disease :  malady. 
INFl'RMNESS,  s.    [from infirm 

feebleness. 
To  INFI'X.  t.  a.    [infiiuu,  Ut.] 

to  fasten. 
To  INFLA'ME,  r.  a.  [in 

I  To  kindle  i  to  set  on 

g  To  kindle  desire. 

3  To  exaggerate ;  to  aggravate. 

4  To  heat  the  body  morbidly  with  obstructed 
•natter. 

>  To  provoke ;  to  irritate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

yitlon. 
antr>,  and 
ff 'itextoa. 
The  thing  or 
Addison, 
infiemmolle.) 
Harrey. 

Easy  to  be  ■ .  t 


Rogers. 
Clarendnm. 

Hooker. 
.]    Weakness ; 

Doyle. 
To  drive  in  ; 
Spenter. 

Ut.] 

,  Sidney. 
Milton. 
Addison. 


Ul.] 


looker. 
Having 


Ray. 
Dryden. 
inflate.] 


3*0 


fi  To  fire  with  passion. 
To  lNFLA'ME.  r.  «.   To  grow 

painful  by  obstructed  matter. 
INFLA'MER,  «.    [from  infiame.) 

person  th.it  in  11  •ii.i  s. 
INI  L  \M  MABI'LITY,  s.  [from 

Tli-  qualitv  of  catching  fire. 
INFLA'MMABLE,  a.  [French.] 

on  flame. 

INFLA'MMABLENESS.  i.    [from  in/ 
The  quality  of  easily  catching  fire. 
INFLAMMATION,  a.  [mfiam 

I  The  set  of  setting  on  flame. 

9  The  stale  of  being  in  flame.  Hiikms. 

3  (In  rlnrorKery.)  /ajlummarioa  is  when  the 
blood  is  obstructed  so  a>  to  crowd  in  a  greater 
quantity  into  any  particular  part,  and  *ive  it 
a  greater  colour  and  heat  than  usual.  Qniney. 

4  The  art  of  exciting  fervour  of  mind.  Hoot 
INFLA'M MATORY.  a.  [from  infiame.] 

the  power  of  inflaming. 
To  INFLATE,  e.  a.    [infiatut,  Ut.] 
I  To  swell  with  wind. 
9  To  fill  with  the  breath. 
INFLATION,  s.    [infiaHo,  Ut. ;  from 

The  state  of  being  swelled  with  wind  .  flatu- 
lence. Arbuthnct. 
To  1 N  FLECT.  v.  a.    [infiecto,  Ut.] 
I  To  bend  ;  to  turn.  Newton, 
ft  To  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  terminations. 
INFLE'CTlON,  s.    [tn/ectio,  Ul.] 
I  The  act  of  bending  or  turning.  Hale. 
9  Modulation  of  the  voice.  Hooker. 
3  Variation  of  a  noun  or  verb.  Brercwood. 
INFLECTIVE,  a.   [from  infiext.)  Having  the 
power  of  bending.  Derham. 

I  Stiffness;  quality  or  resisting  flexure, 
fi  Obstinacy ;  temper  not  to  be  bent ;  inexorable 
pertinacy. 

INFLEXIBLE,  a.    (Fr.  tufiesiMlt,  Ut.] 
I  Not  to  be  bent  or  incurvalrd.  Brovn. 
9  Not  to  be  prevailed  on  .  immoveable.  Jdduon. 
$  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered.  If 'at  to. 

INFLEXIBLY,  ad.    [from  tnjafxtMr.]  Inexo- 
rably ;  invariably.  Locke. 
To  INFLECT,  e.  o.    [infiigo,  infiu  tu .,  I. at. ]  To 
put  in  act  or  impose  as  •  punishment. 

INFLI'CTER,  t.  [from  inflict.)  He  who  pushes'! 

Cor.  of  the  Tot 
INFLECTION,  t.    [from  imfhet.) 
t  The  act  of  using  punishments. 
9  The  punishment  imposed. 
INFLICTIVE,  a.    [inflictive,  Fr. 

That  imposes  a  punishment. 
I'NFLUENCE,  s.    [influence,  Fr.] 
I  Power  of  the  celestial  aspects 

terrestrial  bodies  and  affair*, 
fi  Ascendant  power ;  power  of  directing  or  modi- 
lying.  Atterbnrji. 
To  I'NFLUENCE,  t.  «.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
act  upon  with  directive  or  impulsive  power  ;  to 
modify  to  any  purpose.  Newton. 
I'N  FLUENT,  a.    [infinetu,  Ut.]    Flowing  in. 

Arbuthnot. 

INFLUENTIAL,  a.  [from  influence.)  Exertine 
influence  or  power. 

(tajfruai.  Ut.] 


froi 


South. 
Roger*, 
i  ufiict.  J 


1  Act  of  flowing  into  any  i 
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1  Infusion;  intromission.  Hale. 
3  Influence;  powet.  Bacon. 
INFLU'XIOUS,  a.    [tmm  injtnx.\  Influential. 
Tn  INPOLD,  e.  a.    [in  and  /oia\]   To  involve ; 

to  inwrau ;  to  enclose  with  involution*.  Pope . 
To  IN  FOLIATE,  c.  a.  [ia  »nd  folium,  Ut.i  To 
cover  with  leave*.  Homtl. 
7b  INFORM.  *.  a.    [inform*,  Latin.] 
l  To  animate)  to  actuate  by  vital  power*. 

Drylrn. 

9  To  instruct;  to  supply  with  new  knowledge  ; 

to  acquaint.  Clarendon. 
3  To  offer  an  accusation  to  a  magistrate. 
To  INFORM,  r.  a.   To  give  intelligence. 
INFORMAL,  a.     [from  inform.]  Irregular; 

wanting  It-g/l  formality.  Skakeipeare. 
INFORMANT,  *.  [.French.] 
1  One  who  gives  information  or  instruction. 

Watts. 

9  One  who  exhibits  an  accusation. 
INFORMATION,  s.    (ta/orma*it»,  Lat.] 

1  Intelligence  given  ;  instruction.  SoalA. 

9  Charge  or  a  ecu*  at  ion  cxhibi'ed. 

3  The  act  «f  informing  or  actuating. 
INFORMER,  t.    [from  inform.  ] 

I  Oi.e  who  gives  intelligence.  Swift. 

9  One  who  discovers  offenders  to  the  magistrate. 

l:  Etlrange. 

INFORM  1DABLE,  a.  [in  nnd  formidalnUs,  Lat.] 

Not  to  be  feared  ;  not  t«  be  dreadtd. 
INFORM ITV,  *.  [injormu,  Lat.]  Shapelessness. 


ING 


IN  FORM  0  US,  a.    [inform*.  Fr.  informis,  Lat.] 

Shapeless  ;  of  no  regular  figure. 
I N FORTU N AT  L,  a.    [isyVrtaaatiu,  Ut.]  Un- 

hai'pv.  Bacon. 
To  INFR.VCT,  e.a.   [ta/rocfa*,  Ut.]   To  break. 

Thornton. 

INFRA'CTION.  s.  [infraction,  Fr.]  The  act  of 
breaking;  breach;  violation.  Waller. 

INFRAML'NDANE,*  a.  [infra  below,  and  man- 
das,  Lat.  the  world.]  Situated  beneath  the 
world,  Scott. 

INFRANGIBLE,  a.  [in  and  frangible.]  Not  to 
be  broken.  Chenne. 

IN  FREQUENCY,  «.    [infreqnentia,  Ut.]  Un 
commonness;  rarity.  Broome. 

INFRE'Ql'ENT,  a.  {isifrequas,  Lat.]  Rare; 
uncommon. 

INFRICAT10N,*  s.     [ia  and  frico,  Ut.  to 

rub  ]  The  act  of  rubbing  in.  Scott. 
7b  INFRI'OI  DATE,  a.  a.  [tn  and/riridw,  Ut.] 

To  chill    to  make  cold.  Bonle. 
To  INFRINGE,  r.  a.    [tnfringo,  Utin.] 
1  To  violate  ,  to  break  laws  or  contracts, 
9  To  destroy  ;  tn  hinder.  Waller. 
INFRINGEMENT,  s.  [from  infringe.]  Breach; 

violation.  Clarendon. 
INFRINGER,  s.  [from  infringe.]    A  breaker  ;  a 

violator.  AsUfr. 
To  I  NFL' MATE.*  v.  a.     [in  and  /asna*.  Ut. 

smoke.]  To  dry  in  the  smoke.  Scott. 
INFUMATION,*  ».    rfrom  iq/ainstfe.]   The  art 

of  drying  in  the  smoke.  Jth. 
INFL'N  DIBU'LI FORM,  a.     [infumiibutum  and 

forma,  Ut.J    Or  tbe  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun- 

dish. 

INFU'RIATE,  a.  [m  and/irrto,  Ut.]  Enraged  ; 
rating.  Milton. 

To  INFU'SCaTE,*  »•  «•  [«  »n«*  tat- 
to  make  black.]   To  darken ;  to  obscure. 

Bail**. 

IN  FUSC  AT  I  ON,  s.   [ta>tcatta,  Ut.]   The  act 

of  darkening  or  blac' 
To  INFU'SE.  ».  a.  [is 


of  darkening  or  blackening. 
» INFU'SE.  ».  a.  [ta/aser.Fr. 
I  To  pour  in ;  to  instil.  Dtrham. 


,  Lat.] 


9  To  pour  into  the  mind  ;  to  inspire.  Swjt. 
3  To  steep  in  any  liqoor  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Bacon. 

4 To  tincture^  to  saturate  with  any  thing  in- 
fused. Bacon. 
INFU'SIBLB,  a.    [from  infuse.1] 
I  Possible  to  be  infused.  Hammond. 
9  Incapable  of  dissolution  ;  not  fusible  ;  not  to 
be  melted.  Broun. 
INFU'SION,  s.   [infusion,  Fr.  infuiio,  Ut.) 
3t3 


INFU'SIVE,  a.  [from  infuse.]  Having  the  power 
of  infusion,  or  being  infused. 
NGATE,  *.  [ta  and  gale.]  Et 


1' 


I  The  act  of  pouring  in  ;  instillation.  Addison. 
•  The  act  of  pouring  into  the  mind ;  inspiration. 

3  Suggestion  ;  whisper.  ^ bvxfl. 

4  The  act  of  steeping  any  thing  in  moistute  with- 
out boiling.  Baton. 

s  The  liquor  made  by  infusion.  Aaron. 

ivr 

Thornton. 
;  ratsage 

in.  Spenser. 
ING  AN  NATION,*,  [ingasworc,  Italian.]  Cheat; 
fraud;  deception;  juggle;  delusion;  impos- 
ture. Brown. 
INGATHERING. ».    [in  and  gartering.]  The 
art  of  getting  in  tbe  harvest.  fciodsu. 
INGE,  in  the  name  of  places,  signifies  a  meadow. 

Gibson. 

To  INGEMINATE,  e.a.    [tagesnfao,  Ut.]  To 
double ;  to  repeat.  Clarendon. 
INGEM  IN  ATION,  s.    [ia  and  geminatw,  Ut.] 

Repetition ;  tedu plication. 
INGENDERER.  s.    [from  intruder .]    He  that 

generate*.    See  ENGENDER. 
INGE'NERABLE,  a.   [ia  and  genera te.]    Not  to 
be  produced  or  brought  into  being. 


INGENERATR,  » 
ED,  )' 


Ut.] 


INGE'NERATED,  V 

Inborn;  innate;  inbred. 
«  Unbetotten. 
HNGE'NIOUS,  a.   [mgenions,  Ut.] 
I  Witty  .  Inventive  ;  possessed  of  genius. 

Shaketveare. 

C  Mental ;  intellectual :  not  in  use.  Shakes. 
INGENIOUSLY,  ad.  [from ingenious.]  Wittily; 

subtily.  Temple. 
INGENIOUSNESS,  i.   [from  tafeatoe*.]  Wit- 
tiness:  subtilty.  Boyle. 
INGE'NITE,  a.    [ingenitus,  Lat.]    Innate;  in- 
born; native;  Yngcneiate.  South. 
INGENU'ITY,  *.    [from  tngenaoas.] 
I  Openness  ;  fairness  ;  candour  ;  freedom  from 
dissimulation.  Walton. 
9  [From  ragceioej.]   Wit;  invention;  genius; 

■uhtiltv  t  acuteness. 
INGENUOUS,  a.    riagenans,  Ut  ] 
I  Open;  fair;  candid;  generous;  noble. 
3  Fieeborn;  not  of  servile  extraction. 

King  Charles. 
INGE'NUOUSLY,  od.  [from  tageano 
ly  ;  fairly;  candidly;  generously. 
INGENUOUSNESS.*  [froroiagen* 

ness  ;  fairness  ;  candour. 
I'NGENY.  s.   [ingentum,  Ut.]    Genu:,;  wit: 


[tagesra*,  Ut.] 
*0 


not  m  use. 
To  INGE'ST,  r.  a. 

into  the  stomach 
INGE'STION.s.  [fiom 

ing  into  the  stomach. 
INGLORIOUS,  a.    [iagsoriM,  Ut.] 

honour:  mean;  without  glory 
INGLORlOUSLY,  od.  [* 

ignominy. 
INGOT, ..   [Iragot,  Fr.] 


Boyle. 
To  throw 
Brown. 
throw* 
Harvey. 
Void  of 
Hoxt*L 
.]  With 
Pope. 
of  metal. 

Dryden. 
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To  INGRA'FP,  e.  «.   [ia  and  griff] 
I  To  propagate  trees  by  incision. 
«  To  plant  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in 
another. 

3  To  plant  any  thing  not  native. 

4  To  fix  deep ;  to  settle. 
INGRVFTMENT,  *.   [from  ingraft.) 

t  The  act  of  ingrafting. 
9  The  sprig  ingrafted. 
I'NGRATE.        I - 
1NGRATEFUL,  I*' 
I  Ungrateful;  unthankful, 
ft  Unpleasing  to  the  sense.  Bacon 
To  INGRATIATE,  e.  o.    [ia  and  gratia,  Ut.] 
To  put  in  favour  ;  tn  recommend  to  kindness. 
INGRATITUDE,  i.     [ingratitude,  Fr.  re  and 
gratitutle.]    Retribution  of  evil  for  good  ;  un- 
thankfuliiess.  Dryden. 
INGHE'DIENT,  «.     [ingredient,  Fr.  ingrrrfirn., 

of  .body;  conmting 


Ut.] 


Ut.]  Component  pat 
of  different  materials. 
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I'NGUINAL?' 


>i  t.  [i*frt*,  Ft.  ingmnu,  Lit.]  En- 
of  entrance.  Arbutkiot. 

.]   The  net 


trance  ;  power  of  entrance. 
INGRE'SSION,  $.    [infrettio,  Utin 


a.    Unruimal,  Fr. 


j  Ut.] 

^rftuMnot. 


Belonging  to  the  groin. 
7bINGU'LF.  e.a.    f>  and  f«//.] 
I  To  swallow  up  in  a  vast  prof  undity.  Wlto: 
9  To  cast  into  a  gulf.  flu  f  ward. 

To  INGU  RGITATE,*. a.    [i*gurgito.  Ut.]  To 
•wallow  down.  Dictumary. 
INGURGITATION,  I.  [from  ingnrgiiat*.]  The 

act  of  (wallowing. 
INGU'STABLE,  a.    [in  and  giuto,  Latin.]  Not 
perceptible  by  the  taste.  Brom. 
l.Mf.VBILE,  a.    [i«Aaoi/x,  Ut.]     Unskilful ; 

unready  .  unftt ;  unqualified. 
2b  INHA'BIT,  v.  a.  [kneito,  Lat.]   To  dwell  in  5 
to  hold  as  a  dweller.  Itaiak. 
7b  INH  VBIT.  r.  a.   To  dwell  j  to  live.  Milton. 
INHA'BITARLE,  a.    [from  taftabir .] 
1  Capable  of  affording  habitation.  Locke. 
9  [From  inhabitable,  Fr.]  Incapable  of  Inhabit- 
ant* {  uninhabitable.  Skaketptan. 
INHA'BITANCE,  1.  [from  usAaoii.]  Residence 
of  dwellers.  Carew. 
INHA'BITANT,  ».    [from  fnAofctt.]  Dweller; 

one  that  live*  in  a  place. 
INHABITATION,  *.    [from  inhabit.] 
I  Abode  j  phucof  dwelling. 
I  The  ad  of  inhabiting  or  planting  with  dwell- 
ing*; state  of  being  inhabited.  Kaleigk. 
3  Quantity  of  inhabitant*.  Brown. 
lNHA'BITER,  $.    [from  inhabit.]    One  thai  in- 
habit* ;  a  dweller.  Brown. 
INHALATION,*  1.    [from  inAaie.]   The  act  of 
respiration.  Cole. 
To  INHA'LB,  v.  a.  [inknlo,  Ut.]     To  draw  in 
with  air  5  to  inspire.  Jrbutknot. 
INHARMO*NICAL,*\a.    [ta  and  aormoaioa*.] 
INHARMO'NIOUS,  f     Unmusical;  not  tweet 
of  sound.  Feltcn. 
To  INHE'RE,  v.  n.  [taJUrreo,  Ut.]   To  exist  in 
something  else.  Donne. 
INHE'RENCE,*  *.  [from  inhere  ]   The  state  or 

quality  of  that  which  inhere*. 
IN  HE* RENT,  «.    [inherent,  Fr-  inketrent,  Ut.] 
Existing  in  something  t !  c.  so  a*  to  be  ln»ep*r- 
able  from  it  j  innate;  inborn.  Swift. 
To  INHE'RIT,  e.  a.  [laAen/er.  Fr.] 
1  To  receive  or  posses*  by  inheritance.  Additcm. 
9  To  posse**  ;  to  obtain  po»*e**ion  of.  Shak. 
INHE'RIT  ABLE,  a.    [from  iaAeril.]  Transmis- 
sible by  inheritance ;  obtainable  by  succession. 

Carre. 

INHE'RITANCE,  «.  [from  inktrit.] 
I  Patrimony  j  hereditary  po**e*sion.  Milton. 
*The  reception  of  possession  by  hereditary 
right.  Locke. 
9  Possession.  Skaktaptare. 
INHE'RITOR,  *.  [from  interif.]   An  heir;  one 
who  receives  by  succession.  Bmcon. 
INHERITRESS,  1*.  [from  waeriior.]  An  beires*. 
IN  H  E'RITRIX,   (  Baron 
To  INH F/RSE,  v.  a.  [<«  and  Aerse.]   To  enclose 
in  a  funeral  monument.  Skakeiptare. 
INHE'SION,  ,.  [iaa«*io,  Ut.]    Inherence;  the 

state  of  existing  in  something  else. 
To  INHI'BIT,  v.  a.  [inhibeo,  Ut.  tnhiber,  Fr.] 
1  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder  ,  to  repress ;  to  check. 
9  To  prohibit  ;  to  forbid.  Clarendon. 
INHIBITION,  «.  [inkibUwn,  Fr.  inhibit*.  Ut.] 
I  Prohibition  ;  embargo.       Gov.  qftke  Tongue. 
t  fin  law.)   Inhibition  i*  a  writ  to  forbid  a  judge 
from  further  proceeding  in  the  cause  depend- 
in*  before  him.  CovxlL 
T.  IN  HOLD,  e.  a.  [in  and  hold.]   To  have  inhe- 
rent ;  to  contain  in  it.elf.  RaUigh. 
INHO'SPITABLE,  a.  [ia  and  ko*pi/aW*.]  Afford- 
ing no  kindness  nor  entertainment  to  strangers. 

INHOSPITABLY,  ad.  [from  UAtfapilai^.l^u'r!- 
kindly  to  stranger*.  Milfm. 

INHOSI'ITA'I.ITY,       }  Want  of  hospitality  j 
want  of  courtesy  to  strangers. 


1NJ 

INHU'MAN.  a.  [t.A»t»at«.  Pr.  ithsmsi,  Ut.] 
Barbarous  ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  uncom passionate. 

After  burg. 

INHUMA'NITY,  «.  [t»sAas»o*tle*,  FrJ  Cruelty; 

*avngei.ess ;  barbarity.  King  Charfet. 

I  N  H  I  'M  *.NLY.  ad  [from  inhuman.]   Sa»a«ly  ; 

cruellvj  barbarouslv.  Swift. 
To  I'NHUM  ATE,  1  r. a.  [iaAunser,  Fr.  Aamo.  L.] 
To  IN  HI. 'ME,  J  To  bury  ;  to  inter.  Hop*. 
INHUMATION,*  «.  (from  wkumate.]   Tlie  act 

of  putting  into  the  ground;  an  interment;  a 

f roc  ess  in  chymiitry.  A*U. 
'MICAL,  a.    [tuim.ciu,  Ut.]  Unfriendly; 
unkind;  hurtful)  hostile;  advene. 
INIMITABI'LITY,  *.   (from  inimitable.]  Inca- 

{aci'v  to  be  imitated.  Sorru. 
'MITABLE,  a.    [mimtiabiU$,  Ut.]  Above 
imitation:  not  to  be  copied.  Dennem. 
INI'MITABLY,  ad.  [from  inimitable.]  In  a  man- 
ner  not  to  be  imitated;  to  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence above  imitation.  Pope. 
INI'QUITOUS.  a.   [taie**,  Fr.  from  imqnit,.] 

Unjust  j  wicked. 
INl'fjjUITY.  *.  [sweuiia*,  Ut.] 
I  Injustice;  unreasonabienes*.  Smalndge. 
I  Wickedness  j  crime.  Hooker. 
INI'QUOUS,*a.[/aiffiia*.Ut.]  Unjust.  Shaft*. 
INITIAL,  a.  [inuiaC,¥r.  initium,  tat.] 
I  Placed  at  the  beginlng.  Pupe. 
9  Incipient :  not  complete.  Harreg. 
To  INITIATE,  e.  a.   fimtier,  Fr.  twiiio,  Utin.] 
To  enter;  to  instruct  in  the  rudiment*  of  an 
art;  to  place  in  a  new  state  ,  to  pu.  Into  a 
new  society.  More. 
To  I N ITI  ATE,  r.  n.  To  do  the  first  part ;  to  per- 
form the  first  rite.  Pupe. 
INITIATE,  a.   [tairie-,  Fr.  rattiata*.  Ut  ]  Un- 

fr»ci«ed.  Skukrtf<eare. 
TIATION,  t.    [ianriatte,  Ut.  from  imitate.] 
The  act  of  entering  a  new  member  into  an>  art 

To  INJE'CT,  9.  m.  [injectu,  Ut.] 
I  To  throw  in  ;  to  dart  in.  GJanriiZ*. 

8  To  throw  up ;  to  cast  up.  Pope. 
INJE'CTION.  ».  [iajeciio,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  casting  in.  Boyle. 

9  Any  medicine  made  to  be  injected  by  a  syr- 
inge, or  any  other  instrument,  into  any  part 
of  the  body.  gtnact/. 

»a 


01  tne  Door. 
S  The  act  of  filling  the  vessel*  with 
other  proper  matter,  to  *how  their 


To  INJO'IN.  e.  a.  [emouidre,  Fr.] 
I  To  command;  to  enforce  by  authority.  See 
ENJOIN.  Afiftoa. 
9  To  join.  —  SAaJrrrpeore. 
INJUCU'NDtTY,  *.   [fa  and  tanadirt;.]  Un. 

pleasantness. 
INJU'DICABLE,  a.   [ia  and  jadico,  Ut.]  Not 

cneni sable  by  a  judge. 
INJUDICIAL,  a.  ;  «n  and  judicial.]    Not  accord- 

ine  to  form  of  law. 
INJUDI'CIOUS,  a.   [In  nnAjidicioiu.]   Void  of 
Judgment;  wanting  judgment.  Tliiotion. 
INJUDI'CIOUSLY.  ad.  [from iajaJtrioa*.]  With 

ill  judgment ;  not  wisely. 
INJUNCTION,  t.    [from  iajoin;  iirjiwciu,  in. 
taactio,  Ut.] 
I  Command ;  order  ;  precept.  Shaketpemr*. 
9  (In  law.)    Injunction  is  an  interlocutory  decree 
out  of  the  chancery.  Covell. 
To  I'NJURE,  ».  a.  [injnrier,  Fr.] 
I  To  hurt  unjustly  ;  to  mischief  undeservedly  ; 

to  wrong.  Tempi*. 
9  To  annoy  j  to  affect  with  any  inconvenience. 


I'NJURER,*.  (from  she  verb.]  He  that  hurts 
another  unjustly.  Ben  Jown. 

IMU'RlOUs.  a.  [tajaniu,  Ut  ] 

1  Uruuat ;  Invasive  of  another**  rights.  Shak. 

9  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury.  Milton, 

3  Mischievous  ;  unju*tly  hurtful.  Tillouon. 

4  Detractory;     contumelious;  reproachful; 
wrongful.  Swift. 

INJU'RIOUSLY.  ad.   [from  iajariou*.] 
fully  ;  hurtfully  ,  with  Injustice. 
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INJU'IIOUSNESS.  •.  [from  injurious.]  guriity 


INO 


of  being  injur. ous. 
I'NJURY,     [injuria,  Lat.] 
I  Hurt  without  justice. 


1  Mischief;  detriment 

3  Annoyance.  Mortimer. 

4  Contumelious  language  ;  reproachful  appella- 
tion :  not  in  use.  Beam. 

INJU'STICE.  s.   [injustice,  Fr.  tujustitia,  Latin.] 
Iniquity}  wrong.  Sv\ft. 
INK,  «.  [enere,  Fr.  lacAtostro,  Ital.] 
r  The  black  liquor  with  which  men  write. 
9  Ink  is  used  for  any  liquor  with  which  they 

write :  as,  red  ie*  i  green  tsJr. 
To  INK,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.]     To  black  or 

daub  with  ink. 
I NKHORN,  s.  [talc  and  »om.]    A  portable  rase 
for  the  instruments  of  writing,  commonly 
made  of  horn.  Shakespeare. 
I'NKLE.  s.    A  kind  of  narrow  fillet ,  a  tape. 

Gay. 

I/NKLING,  s.   Hint;  whisper;  intimation 


1'NK  MAKER,  s.    [««  and  maker.)     He  who 

makes  ink. 

I'NKSTAND,*  «.    [ink  and  stand.)    An  utensil 
for  holding  an  inkgloss  and  appendages.  Mason. 

1'NKY.  a.  [from  ink.] 
1  Consisting  of  ink.  Shaketpeare. 
B  Resembling  ink.  Boule. 
S  Black  as  ink.  Skak espeare. 

I'M  . AN  I).  a.    [in       land.]     Interiour;  lying 
remote  from  the  sea.  Sw\ft. 

INLAND,*     Interiour  or  inland  parts.  Skak. 

1'NLANDEK,  s.  [from  inland.)    Dweller  remote 
from  the  sea.  Br  own. 

To  I  NLA' PI  DATE.  t>.  a.    [in  and  lapido,  Latin.] 
To  turn  to  stone.  Bacon. 

To  INLA'Y,  i .  a.  fin  and  lay.] 
1  To  diversify  with  different  bodies  inserted  into 
the  ground  or  substratum.  Gay. 
%  To  make  variety  by  being  inserted  into  bodies; 
to  variegate.  Milton. 

INLA'Y,  a.   [from  the  verb  ]      Matter  inlaid; 
matter  cut  to  be  inlaid.  Mtlton. 

To  I N  LA' W,  9.0.  [i n  and  lav. ]    To  clear  of  out- 
lawry or  attainder.  Hacoa. 

I'NLET.  «.   [in  and  Jet.]   Passage ;  place  of  in- 
gress; entrance.  Wotton. 

I'NLY,  a.  [wand**.]    Interiour;  internal;  se- 
cret. Skaketpeate. 

I'N LY,  mi.    Internally  ;  within ;  secretly  ;Tn  the 


I'N  MATE,  ».  [in  and  mate.]     Inmate*  are  those 
that  be  admitted  to  dwell  for  their  money 
jointly  with  another  man.  Cornell. 
I'N  MOST,  m.   [ta  and  atosi.]     Deepest  within ; 

remotest  from  the  surface.  Shakespeare. 
INN,  a.  [inn.  Sax.  a  chamber.] 
1  A  bouse  of  cntertaramenl  for  travellers. 
S  A  house  where  students  are  boarded  and  taught. 

Shakespeare. 

To  INN,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  take  up  tem- 
porary lodging.  Donne. 
To  INN,  *.  a.  To  house ;  to  put  under  cover. 

Shaketpeart. 

INNATE,    )a.  [t»W.  Fr.  inmattu,  Latin.]  In- 


TE,  1 

INNATED, J  born;  ingeneraie;  natural;  not 
superadded;  not  adscilitious.  Hovel. 

INN  ATE  NESS,  s.  [from  tannic.]  The  quality 
of  being  innate. 

IN NA'VI GABLE,  «.  [iaaaetgoaiiui,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  passed  by  sailing.  Drudtn. 

l'NNER,  a.  [from  in.]    Interiour;  not  outward. 


I'NNERMOST,  a.  [from  inner.)  Remotest  from 
the  outward  part.  Newton. 

INN  HOLDER,  *.  [iaa  and  hold.)  A  man  who 
kerps  an  ino ;  an  innkeeper. 

I'N  N INGS,  t.    Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

^tansorta. 

INNKE'EPER,  s.  [im  and  keeper.]  One  who 
keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers.  Taylor. 

I'NNOCENCB,  *  ,    ~   . , 

I'NNOCENCY,  J      L<***w»w»  WW 

S4» 


invr- 
TiUoUon. 
Shakespeare. 
Burnet. 


Mdton. 
Drjdra. 

Spenter. 
Hooker. 

South. 


I  Purity  from  injurious  actions; 

e  freedom  from  guilt  imputed. 

S  Harmlessnesa  i  itmoxiotuness.  uurnet. 

4  Simplicity  of  heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree 

of  weakness. 
I'NNOCENT,  a.  riireoccai,  Lat.] 

I  Pure  from  mischief. 

9.  Free  from  any  particular  gnilt. 
'9  Unhurtful ,  harmless  in 
I'NNOCENT,*. 

1  Ooc  free  from  guilt  or 

fl  A  natural  i  an  Idiot. 
I'NNOCENTLY,  ad.  [from 

1  Without  guilt. 

«  With  simplicity;  with  silliness  or  imprudence. 
3  Without  hurt.  Covin 
INNOCUOUS,  a.  [nvaoceas.  Lat.]    Harmless  in 
effect*.  Greir. 
INNOCUOUSLY,  a«f.  [from  innocwui.)  With- 
out  mischievous  effect.  Brown. 
INNOCUOUSNESS,  s.  [from  taworeoai .]  Harm- 
letiness.  Diebu. 
To  I'N  NOVATE,  ».  a.  [iaaora,  Lat.] 
l  To  bring  in  something  not  known  before.  Ba. 
«  To  change  by  iutroducing  novelties. 
INNOVATION,  s.  [taaoearion,  Fr.] 

the  introduction  ol  novelty. 
INNOVATOR,  *-   [tsMiowitear,  Fr.] 
I  An  introc* 
1  One  that 


INNOXIOUS,  a.  [iaaoxtw,  Lat.) 
I  Free  from  mischievous  effects.  Difby. 

*  Pure  from  crimes.  Pop*. 
INNOXIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  iaatuum*.]  Harm- 
lessly. Brown. 

INNOXIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  tawojtou.]  Harm- 
lessness. 

INM  I  'N  DO,  s.  [innuendo,  from  faaao,  Lat.] 
An  oblique  hint.  Swxft. 

INNUMERABLE,  a.  riawameraotlis,  Lat.1  Not 
to  be  counted  for  multitude.  Milton. 

INNU'MERABLY,  ad.  [from  iaaaaseruMe.] 
Without  number. 

INNU'MEROUS,  a.  [innumerus,  Latin.]  Tito 
many  to  he  counted.  Pope. 

To  INOCULATE,  a.  a.  [taoenk,  ia  and  oculus, 
Lat.]  To  propagate  any  plant  by  inserting  its 
bud  into  another  stock ,  to  practise  inocula- 
tion. May 

Te  INOCULATE,  v.  a.  To  yield  a  bud  to  an- 
other  stock.  CUareland 

INOCULATION,  *.  [iuocniarfc,  Let.] 
1  Inoculation  is  practised  upon  all  aorta  of  stone 
fruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jasmines. 

*  The  practice  of  transplanting  the  small  pox. 
by  infusion  of  the  matter  from  ripened  pustules 
into  the  veins  of  the  uninfected.  Quincy. 

INOCULATOR,  s.  [from  taoraiate.) 
l  One  that  practises  the  inoculation  of  trees. 
«  One  who  propagates  the  small  pox  by  inocula- 
tion. Priend. 
INODOROUS,  a.    [inodorut.  Latin  ]  Wanting 
scent ;  not  affecting  the  nose.  Arbuthuoi. 
INOKFE'NSIVB,  a.   [in  and  offensive.) 
I  Giving  no  scandal;  giving  no  provocation. 


8  Giving  no  pain  ;  causing  no  terrour. 

3  Harmless ;  hurtless  |  innocent. 

4  Unembarrassed  ;  without  stop  or  obstruction. 

Milton. 

INOFFE'NSIVELY,  ad.  [from  inoffensive.]  With- 
out appearance  of  harm  ;  without  harm. 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS,  s.  [from  inoffensive.] 
Harmlestnrss. 

INOFFICIOUS,  a.  [in  and  officious.]  Not  civ.!  , 
not  attentive  to  i lie  accommodation  of  others. 

1NOPINATE.  a.  [mopmatus,  Lat.  teoeW,  Fr.) 
Not  expected. 

INOPPORTU'NE,  a.  [reepewrtaaaa,  Lat.]  Un- 
seasonable}  incouvement. 

INORDINACY,  s.  [from  inordiaate.]  Irregu- 
larity ;  disorder.  Guv.  of  the  Tongas. 

INORDINATE,  a.  [in  and  ordiaatas,  Lat.)  Ir- 
regular ;  disorderly ;  deviating  ftom  right. 
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INORDINATELY,  ad.  [from  inordinate.]  Irre- 
gularly :  not  rightly.  Taylor. 

INORDIN  ATENESS,  *.  [from  inordinate.}  Want 
of  regulaiity  ;  intemperance  of  any  kind. 

IN0RDINAT10N.  t.  [from  inordinate.]  Irregu- 
larl\  |  deviation  from  right.  South. 

INORGA'NICAL.  a.  [«  and  org anical.]  Void 
of  organ*  <>r  instrumental  part*.  Locke. 

To  INO'SCULATE,  t.  n.  [m  and  otcuUm,  Ut.J 
To  unite  liy  apposition  or  contact. 

INOSCULATION.  I.  [from  ;..  iculate.]  Union 
by  conjunction  of  the  extre  mities.  Ray. 

I'N  QUEST,  t.  [enqueue,  Fr.  tnjuuiiio,  Ut.] 

1  Judicial  enquiry  or  examination.  Atttrburn. 

2  (In  law.)  The  imjunt  of  juror*,  or  by  jury,  u 
the  most  usual  trial  of  all  cau»e»,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  in  «<ur  realm  .  in  civil  causes,  afiet 
proof  made  on  either  side,  io  much  aa  each 

I tarty  think*  pood,  if  the  doubt  be  in  the  fart, 
t  it  referred  to  the  discretion  of  twelve  indif- 
ferent men,  and  a*  they  bring  in  their  vcrdkt, 
so  judgment  pastes;  for  the  judge  saith,  Tbe 
jury  find*  ihe  fact  thus)  then  is  the  law  thus, 
and  *o  we  judge.  Coveli. 

3  Inquiry;  search;  study.  South. 
INQUIETUDE,*,    [im^ietade,  Fr.l  Disturbed 

state;  want  of  quiet ;  uttucK  on  the  quiet. 
To  I'NQUINATE.  r.  a.   [raoaiao,  Lat.]    To  pol- 
lute; to  corrupt.  Brown. 
1NQU1NATI0N,  *.   [laekiftatio,  Lat.]  Coirup- 
tion ;  pollution.  Baton. 
INQUI'RABLE,  a.  [fiom  inquire.)  That  of  which 

inquisition  or  inquest  may  be  made. 
7b  INQUI'RE,  r.  s>.  [im,a.ro.  Ut.] 
1  To  ask  question*;  to  make  search;  to  exert 
curiosity  on  any  occasion.  Sv\ft. 
9.  To  make  examination.  Drydm, 
To  INQUI'RE,  t-.a.   To  atk  about;  to  seek  out: 

as,  he  inquired  the  wav. 
INQUI'REK.  *.  [from  taeaire  .) 
l  Searcher ;  examiner  .  one  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive. Locke. 
ft  One  who  interrogates ;  one  who  questions. 
INQUI'RY.f.  [from  t»y-vtre.] 
1  Interrogation  ;  search  by  question.  AeU. 
9  Examination ;  search.  Locke. 
INQUISITION,  «.  [laytutitso,  Ut.] 
1  Judicial  inquiry.  Taylor. 
ft  Examination  ;  discussion.  Either. 

3  (In  law.)  A  mannw  of  proceeding  in  matters 
criminal,  by  the  office  of  the  judge. 

4  The  court  established  in  some  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  pope  for  the  detection  of  heresy. 

IN'QUI'SITIVE,  a.  [moaisir**,  Lat.]  Curious; 
bu»y  in  search ;  active  to  pry  into  any  thing. 

Wutti. 

INQUI'SITIVELY.ad.  [from  inqnux lite. j  With 
curiosity  i  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

INQUI'SITIVENESS,  *.  [from  mqaiiirire.]  Cu- 
riosity; diligence  to  pry  into  thing*  hidden.  * 

INOUI'SITOR,  *.  [inquisitor,  Ut.] 
I  One  who  examines  judicially.  Dryden. 
a  An  officer  in  the  popish  courts  of  inquisition. 
7b  INRA'IL,  p.  a.  [in  and  roil.]  To  enclose  with 
rails.  Hooker. 
I'NROAD.  f.  [in  and  road.]   Incursion  ;  sudden 
and  desultory  invasion.  Clarendon. 
INSA'NABLE,  a.  [ituaiubUu,  Lat.]  Incurable; 

Irremediable. 
INSA'NE,  a.  [isuesni,  Ut.] 
I  Mad. 

9.  Making  mad.  Shakespeare. 
lNSA'NiTY,*  ».  [from  insane.]  Want  of  sound 
.  mind.  .  Hale. 

INSATI  ABLE,  a.  [tsuwftdW/i,  Ut.]  Greedy 
beyond  measure  ;  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

1N8ATIABLENESS,  ».  [from  iwartoAi*.]  Gree. 
..,d|0£M  not  to  be  appeased.  Am*  Charlr*. 

INSATIABLY,  ad.  [from  insoliaWeT]  With 
.  .,?,,ell)'ne"  not  tn  appeased.  South. 
I N8  ATI  ATE,  a.*  [•nwriaiat,  Ut.]    Greedy  so  as 

not  to  he  satufled.  Philioi. 
INSATI'EIT,**.  [from  lasafiaie.]   The  stale  or 

quahty  of  being  unsalaried.  Ath. 
M 
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INSATISFA'CTION,  *.  [ut 

Discontent :  unsat  is  tied  state. 
INSATURABLE,  a.  [in*ottira6ifu 

be  glutted;  not  to  be  Ailed. 
To  INSCRI'BE,     a.  [imscrioo,  Ut.] 
1  To  write  on  any  thing.    It  it  generally  ap- 
plied to  something  written  on  a  monument,  or 
on  the  outside  of  something.  Pope, 
i  To  mark  any  thing  with  writing. 

3  To  assign  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedica- 
tion. Dryden. 

4  To  draw  a  figure  within  another.  (  teeth. 
INSCRI'PTION.  ».  [tnunptitm,  Fr.] 

I  Something  written  or  engraved.  Dryden. 

«  Title.  sVroirw. 

3  Consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron  without  « 
formal  dedication. 

INSCRUTABLE,  a.  [iascraraWJi*.  Ut  ]  Un- 
searchable ;  not  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or 
»tudy.  Sandy t. 

INSCRUTABLY,*  ad.  [from  imputable.]  Inn 
manner  not  to  be  found  out.  Atk. 

To  INSCU'LP,  p.  a.  [tascxlpo,  Ut.]  To  engrave  t 
to  cut.  Shnketpean. 

INSCU'LPTURE,  s.  [in  and  tcnlptnre]  Any 
thing  engraved.  Brown. 

To  INSE'AM,  v.  a.  [in  and  seam.]  To  imprc**  or 
mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix.  hope. 

I'NSECT,  «.  [insecto,  Ut.) 
I  in$ecti  are  *n  called  from  a  separation  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut 
into  two  parts,  which  arc  joined  together  by  n 
small  ligature,  as  we  sec  ui  wasps  and  common 
flies.  Locke. 
9  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible.  Thomson. 

INSECTATOR,  i.  [inwcior.  Ut.l  One  that  per- 
secutes or  harasses  with  pursuit. 

INSE'CTlLE,a.  [from  iasecl.]  Having  the  nn- 
ture  of  Insects .  Bacon. 

INSECTO'LOGER,  «.  [imseel  and  XoyofA  One 
who  studies  or  descriocs  insecU.  Derham. 

lNSF.CU'RE,u.  [i.  and  secare.] 
I  Not  secure  j  not  confident  of  safety. 
«  Not  safe. 

INSECU'RELY,*  ad.  [(torn  iitsecure.)  Unsafely  , 
in  danger.  A*h. 
INSECURITY,  s.  [ia  and  security.] 
I  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  reasonable  confidence. 

Brown. 

9.  Want  of  safety  ;  danger  ;  haxard- 
1NSECUTI0N,  s.    [iasecatioa,  Fr  ] 

not  in  n*C 
INSEMINATION,  *.  [intewiitaitoa, 

act  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 
INSE*NSATE,  a.  [ineenMito.  Ital.]  Stupid  .  want- 
ing thought ;  wanting  sensibility.  Millun. 
INSENSIBILITY,*.  [uueimWite.  Fr.] 
I  Inability  to  perceive.  GlawilU. 
9  Stupidity  :  dulneas  of  mental  perce 
3  Torpor ;  dulness  of  corporal  sense. 
INSE'NalBLE,  a.  [uueanoie.  Fr.) 
l  Imperceptible  ;  not  discoverable  by  the  i 

«  Slowly  gradual.  Dryden, 

3  Void  of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporal. 

Milton, 

4  Void  of  emotion  or  affection.  Dryden. 
INSE'N'SIBLENESS,  s.    [from  intnutWr.]  Ab- 
sence of  perception  .  inability  to  perceive. 

INSE'NSIBLY,  ad.  [from  iaseasiaie.] 
I  Imperceutibiy  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  dis- 
covered by  the  senses. 

9  By  slow  degrees. 

3  Without  mental  or  corporal  sense. 

INSKFARABI'LITY,     |  *.    [from  iase7»araWe.] 

INSE'PARABLENESS,  I  The  quality  of  being 
such  as  cannot  be  severed  or  divided.  Ixxke. 

INSEPARABLE,  a.  [ruteparoble.Tt.  imeparoMii, 
Lat.]  Not  to  be  disjointed}  united  so  as  not 
to  be  parted.  Bacon. 

INSEPARABLY,  ad.  [from  inseparable.}  With 
indissoluble  union.  BentUw. 

To  INSE'RT,  v.  a.  (iiuerrr,  Fr.  insrro,  *■  terrain, 
Ut.]  Tc  place  in  or  among  other  things. 


Hammond. 
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INSERTION, $.  [insertion,  Fr.] 
l  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  in  or  i 

matter, 
ft  The  thine  inserted. 
TolNSF>RVE,  v.  a.    [iaaeraio,  Ut.]     To  be  of 

use  to  an  end. 
INSE'RVI  KM  .  a.  [insrrnrns,  Lat.]  Conducive; 

of  use  to  an  end. 
To  INSIIE'LL,  r-  a.  [in  and  shell.]    To  hide  in  a 

ahel).  Shakespeare. 
To  INSHl'P,  v.  a.    iin  and  *hip.)     To  shut  in  a 

•hip  ;  10  stow  ;  to  embark.  Shakespeare. 
To  INSHRl'NE,  v.  a.  [ta  and  sArine.]  To  enclose 

in  a  shrine  or  precious  case.  Milton. 
I'NSIDE,  i.   [ta  and  side.]    Interiour  part ;  part 

within.  Jddtson. 
1NSI  Dl  ATOR,  i.  [L»t.]  One  who  lie*  in  wait. 
INSI'DIOUS,  o.  '[tnsidinu,  Fr.  ii.si.iiwu*.  Ut.] 

gly;    circuroventive  j    diligent  to  entrap; 

treacherous.  Jturtmrj. 
JNSI'DIOUSLY,  ad.    [from  insidions.]    In  a  sly 

and  treacheious  manner;  with  malicious  arti- 
fice. Gov.  if  the  Tongue. 
INSIGHT,  s.    [tasickt,  Dutch.]  Inspection} 

deep  view  ;  knowledge  of  the  interiour  parts ; 

thorough  skill  in  any  thine.  Sidney. 
INSPGNIA,*  s.pl.  [Lat.]  Ensigns ;  arms.  Ash. 
INSIGNI'PICANCE,  I     ra-rf-^aw-  Fr  -\ 
INSIGNIFICANCY,  P"«sW"""j 
1  Want  of  meaning  .  unmeaning  terms.  Glanv. 
9  Unimportance.  Addison. 
INSIGNIFICANT,  a.  [in  and  significant.] 
1  Wanting  meaning  ;  void  of  signification.  Bla. 
«  Unimputunt ;  wanting  weight}  ineffectual. 

INSIGNIFICANTLY,  ad. 


9  Without  importance  or  effect. 
INSINCE'RF,  a.  [nutaceras,  Ut 
1  Not  what  he  appears;  not  to 
bllng;  unfaithful. 


.] 

hearty;  dissent- 

|  Not  "sound ;  corrupted.  Pope. 
INSINCE'RITY,  s.   [from  tiuincere.]   Want  of 
truth  or  Adelity.  Broome. 
To  INSI'NEW,  a.  a.  [ta  and  siaew.]  To  strengthen  ; 

to  con  Arm.  Shaktspeare. 
INSI'NUANT,  a.   [Fr.]   Having  the  power  to 
gain  favour.  Wot  ton. 

To  INSINUATE,  r.  a.    [insiaaer,  Fr.  .astnao, 
Lat.] 

1  To  introduce  any  thing  gently.  Woodaard. 
•  To  push  gently  into  notice;  commonly  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun.  Clarendon. 

3  To  hint ;  to  impart  indirectly.  Swijt. 

4  To  instill  ;  to  infuse  gently.  Loclce. 
To  INSINUATE,  a.  a. 

1  To  wheedle ;  to  gain  on  the  affections  by  gen- 
tie  degrees.  Shakespeare. 
ft  To  steal  into  imperceptibly;  to  be  conveyed 
insensibly.  Harvey 
3  To  enfold;  to  wreath;  to  wind.  Milton. 
INSINUATION,  s.    [iasiaaoiio,  Latin.]  The 
power  of  pleasing  or  stealing  upon  the  affec- 
tions. Clarendon. 
INSI'NUATIVB,  a.  [from  tasimsafe.]  Stealing 
on  the  affections.  Gob.  of  the  Tongue. 

JNSPNUATOR,  s.    [iasiaaahir,  Ut.]    He  that 
in»inuates.  Atnsworth. 
INSI'PID.  a.  [tastpidus,  Ut.] 
1  Without  taste;  without  power  of  affecting  the 
organs  of  gust.  ^%fr- 
9  Without  sp 

INSIPI'DITY,   1.  .  :  , 

INSI'PIIJNESS,  }'•  V-iptdM,  "  J 

I  Want  of  taste. 

t  Want  of  life  or  spirit.  P°P<- 
1N8PPIDLY,  od.  [From  insipid.]  Without  Uste ; 

INSI'KfENCE,  s.  [iiwipieatta,  Ut.]'  Folly ;  want 

of  understanding. 
To  INSI'ST.  b.  n.  [insister,  Fr.  intitto,  Ut.] 
1  To  stand  or  rest  upon.  «ay- 
8  Not  to  recede  from  terms  or  assertions ;  to  per- 
sist in.  Snakrspeare. 
3  To  dwell  upon  in  discourse.      Decay  of  Piety. 
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INSISTENT,  e.  [imtuiens,  Ut.]   Resting  upon 

any  thine. 
INSPSTURR.  «.  [from  tatist.] 
in  Shakespeare  to  < 
rity  i  but  not  now  used. 
IN8IT1ENCY,  a.   [in  and  sitio,  Ut.) 

tion  from  thirst.  Grew. 
INSITION,  i.  [saatlio,  Ut.l    The  insertion  or 
ingraffment  of  one  branch  into  another.  Ray- 
To  IN  SNA' RE,  v.  a-  [in  and  snort.'] 
1  To  intrap;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare ; 

to  inveigle.  Frutou. 
9  To  intangle  in  difficulties  or  perplexities. 

Hooker. 

INSNA'RER,  s.   [from  tnsnore.]     He  that  In- 
snares. 

INSO(  IABLE,  a.  [ssiaoeiaNe.  Fr.] 
1  Averse  from  conversation. 
•  Incapable  of  connexion  or  union.  Wotton. 
INSOBRI'ETY,  s.  [in  and  tobrxety.]  Drunken- 
nesa »  want  of  aobriety.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

To  I'NSOLATE,  a.  a.  [ouole,  Ut.]     To  dry  m 

the  sun  s  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
INSOLATION,  s.   [insolation,  Fr.]  Exposition 

to  the  sun. 
I'NSOLENCE,  If. 
I'NSOLENCY. ) 

ous  and  overbearing  treatment  of  others  :  pet- 
ulant contempt.  Tiliotson. 
To  I'NSOLENCE,  a.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
insult :  improper.  Jfrar  Charles. 

I'NSOLBNT,  a.    [insolent,  Fr.  iasoiew,  Utln.] 
Contemptuous  of  others  ;  haughty;  overbear- 
ing. Atterbrtrn, 
I'NSOLENTLY,  ad.  [x%u>lenter,  Ut.]  With  con- 
tempt of  others ;  haughtily;  rudely.  Adduon. 
INSO'LVABLE,  a.  [isWraai*,  Pr.] 
t  Not  to  be  solved  ;  not  to  be  cleared;  inextri- 
cable; such  as  admiu  of  no  solution,  or  expli- 
cation. Warn. 
9  That  cannot  be  paid. 
INSOLUBLE,  a.  [iasolaole,  Fr.] 
1  Not  to  be  cleared  ;  not  to  be  resolved. 
9  Not  to  he  dissolved  or  separated.  Arbuthnct. 
INSOLVENCY,  s.    [ftom  insofeent.]  Inability 


[insolence,  Fr.  insoieafto,  Ut  ] 
Pride  exerted  in  contemptu- 


IN 


to  pay  debts. 
SOLVENT, 


[ta  and  roioo,  Ut.]    Unable  to 
[iaso  mucft.] 


INSOMU'CH,  coaj. 

such  a  degree  that 
To  INSPE'CT,  a.  a.    [intpicio,  inspectu 
To  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 
INSPECTION,  s.  [inspection,  Fr.  iwpeetio, 
I  Prying  examination ;  narrow  and  close  si 


So  that ;  to 
Addison. 


Ut.] 


Ut.] 
survey. 
Suut\. 


8  Superintendence ;  presiding 
IN3PE»CTOR,s.  [Ut.] 

I  A  prying  examiner. 

9  A  superintendent. 
INSPE'RSION,  s.  [raspmto,  Ut.] 

I NSPHE'RE,  a.  a.   [ia  and  sphere  ] 

an  orb  or  sphere. 
INSPI'RABLE,  a.    [from  inspire.] 

he  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 
INSPIRATION,  s.  [from  inspire.] 
I  The  act  of  drawing  in  the  breath 


Dennis* 
Want. 
A  sprinkling 
Amsvorth. 
To  place  in 
Afi.t/m. 
Which  may 
Harvey . 

Arbulhwt. 


rit;  without  pathos;  flat;  dull; 


9  The  act  of  breHthing  into  any  thing. 
3  Infusion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  surenour 

TonTs'p'l'RE,  v.  a.  [iasptro,  Ut.]  To  draw  in 
the  breath.  Walton. 
To  INSPPRE.V.  a, 

I  To  breathe  into.  Pope. 

9  To  infuse  by  breathing.  W itdom. 

3  To  infuse  into  the  mind ;  to  impress  upon  the 
fancy.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  animate  by  supernatural  infusion.  Addison. 

5  To  draw  in  with  the  breath.  Harvey. 
INSPI'RER,  s.   [from  inspire.]     He  that  in- 

To VnsPI'RIT,  a.  a.  [ia  and  spirit.]  To  ani- 
mate: to  actuate;  to  All  with  life  and  vigour; 
to  enliven  ;  to  encourage. 

7b  INSPISSATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  spiitw,  Ut.]  To 
thicken ;  to  make  thick.  Arbuthnot. 
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I  impor- 
Hooker. 


INS 

1NSPISS.VTION,  «.  [front  tmspiuatt.]  The  set 
of  making  any  liquid  thick.  Arktxtkmot. 

INSTABILITY,  ».  UmtabUitd,  Fr.  itutabilit,  L.] 
Inconstancy;  fickleness;  mutability  of  opi- 
nion or  <  "I duct.  Addison. 

INSTA'BLE,  a.  [isutaMu,  Lat.j  Inconstant; 
changing. 

To  INSTA'LL,  t.  a.  [installer,  Fr.  im  and  «ia«.] 
To  advance  lo  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in 
the  >eat  or  Mall  proper  to  that  condition. 

Wot  ton. 

INSTALLATION,  a.  [  iwtai/a  Hon,  Fr/)  The  act 
°f  Ipvini  v»ib<e  possession  of  a  rank  or  ofhec, 

INSTALMENT.*,  [from  install.] 

I  The  act  of  installing . 

«  The  n»t  in  which  one  it  installed. 
I  NSTANl'E, 1  _   - .  p.  ■% 

INSTANCY.  J     l'**'***.  ¥r'i 

I  Importunity ;  urgency  ; 
tuneness ;  persistency. 

t  Motive  .  influence ;  pressing  argument, 

3  Prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit.  Ayltfft. 

4  Example  ;  document.  Addison, 
i  State  of  any  thing.  Hale. 
6  Occasion  ;  act.  Rogers. 

To  PN  STANCE,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  give 
or  offer  an  example.  Til  Lotion. 

I'NSTANT,  a.   [t«*tosu,  Lat.] 
I  Pressing;  urgent ;  importunate  j  earnest. 
•  Immediate}  without  any  time  intervening; 

present.  Prior. 
3  Quick  t  without  any  delay.  Pope. 
I'NSTANT,  s.  [iutoat,  Fr.J 
I  /sMraai  is  sucti  a  part  of  duration  wherein  we 
perceive  no  succession.  Lock*. 
9.  The  present  or  current  month.  Addxton. 
INSTANTANEOUS,  a.     [xnstanteneus,  Latin.] 
Done  in  an  instant ;  acting  at  once  without  any 
perceptible  succession.  Banter. 
INSTANTANEOUSLY,  ad.    In  an  indivisible 
point  of  time.  Drrham. 
I'NSTANTLY.  ad.  [instanter,  Let.] 
l  Immediately}  without  any  perceptible  inter- 
vention of  time.  Bacon. 
»  With  urgent  importunity. 
To  INSTATE,  r.  «.  [m  and  >tate.] 
I  To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition. 
«  To  invest  :  obsolete.  Skmketpeare. 
INSTAU RATION,  «.    [uutavratio,  Lot.]  Re- 
storation }  reparation  ;  renewal. 
I N  STE'A  D  of.  prep,  [of  ia  and  stead,  place.] 
I  In  room  of;  in  place  of.  Svtft. 
«  Equal  to.  Tillvtton. 
To  I NSTF.'EP,  r.  a.  [ia  and  «t«7».] 
1  To  aoak  ,  to  macerate  in  moisture.  Skak. 
«  Lying  under  water.  Shakespeare. 
I'NSTEP,  s.  [in  and  step.]   The  upper  part  of  the 


foot  where  itioins  to  the  I 
To  I'NSTIGATE.  ».  m.    [nutifo,  Lat.]    To  urge 

to  ill }  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 
INSTIGATION,  s.  [instigation,  Fr.]  Incitement 

to  a  crime ;  encouragement  j  impulse  to  ill. 

Soutk. 

INSTIGATOR,  s.  [instigateur,  Fr.J  Inciter  to 
IB.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  INSTI'LL,  e.  a.  [wtilh,  Lat.] 
1  To  infuse  by  drops.  MitUm. 

•  To  insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the 
mind ;  to  infuse.  Calamy. 

INSTILLATION,  *.  [nttxlLaio,  Lat.  from  isj. 
UiU.1 

I  The  act  of  pouring  In  by  drops. 

•  The  act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind. 

3  The  thing. Infused.  Ram  Her. 

INSTI'NCTT*.  [tutrsxtas.  Lat.]  Moved;  ani- 
mated. Milton. 

I'NSTINCT.i.  [turincm*.  Let.]  Natural  desire 

.».^L.*vcr,,r,n  ;  n»»uf»l  tendency.  Prior. 

INSTI'NCTED.o.  [uMtmctm,  Let.)  Impressed 
as  an  animating  power.  BentUy. 

INSTI'NCTIVE,..  [from  instinc,.]  Acting  with- 

.  u  °y.Vft5.SPp''c*tlQn  of  choice  or  rea*on.  Brown. 

INSTINCTIVELY,  ad.  [from  iasoaettre]  By 

'.".U^Ii.^  Ine  01,1  of  n»ture-     **.  " 
Te  I'NSTITUTE,  ».  a.  [sastitato,  Lat.] 


INS 

!  To  fix;  to  establish  s  to  appoint ;  to  enact }  to 
settle.  Halt. 

t  To  educate }  to  instruct}  to  form  by  instruc- 
tion. Decay  of  Piety. 
I'NSTITUTE,  s.  [taalitatum.  Lat.] 

I  Established  law   settled  order. 

9.  Precept;  maxim;  principle. 
INSTITUTION,  $.  [institute,  Lat. ] 

1  Act  of  establishing. 

9  Establishment ;  settlement. 

3  Positive  law. 

4  Education.  Ha 
INSTITUTIONARY,  a.  [from  institution.)  Ele- 
mental j  containing  the  first  doctrines,  or  prin- 
ciples of  doctrine. 


Dryieu. 


Steifl. 


l'NSTITUTIST,*.  [from  tailUatf.]  A  writer  of 


institutes,  or  elemental  instructions.  Harvey. 
I'NSTITUTOR,  s.  [inetitutor,  Lat.] 


I  An  cstablisher :  one  who  settles. 
9  Instructor;  educator.  Walker. 
To  IN STOT,  e. a.  [in  and  step.]  To  close  up,  to 

To  INsTRU'CT,  r.  o.  fiajtruo.  Let.] 
I  To  teach  ;  to  form  ny  precept ;  to  inform  au- 
thoritatively.} to  educate.  MUio*. 
«  To  model  ;  to  form.  Jyl{fe. 
IN5TRU'CTER,  Is.  [from  instruct.]  A  teacher ; 
INSTRUCTOR,  J     an  institutor. 
INSTRU'CTION,  s.  [from  instruct.] 
l  The  act  of  teaching :  information.  Locke. 
9  Precepts  conveying  knowledge.  Young. 
3  Authoritative  information  ;  mandate.  Skak. 
INSTRW'CTIVE,  o.  [from  instruct.]  Conveying 

Holder. 


knowledge. 
INSTRUCTRESS,*  s 
real  or  imaginary. 


An  instructing  female. 


INSTRUMENT,  s.  [mtrssinUim  Lat.] 
used  for  any  w 


1  A  tool 
9  A  frame 


any  work  or  purpose. 

"  so  as  to  yield  harmonious 


3  A  writing  containing  any  contract  or 


Tooit. 
Locke. 


4  The  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing. 

5  One  who  acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an 
other.  Dryden. 

INSTRUMENTAL,  a.  [tMtmsaeiitaI.Fr.] 
1  Conducive  as  means  to  some  end  ,  organ ical.  • 

Smalridge. 

i  Acting  to  some  end ;  contributing  to  some  pur- 
pose; helpful.  Ssr/i. 
3  Consisting  not  of  voice*  but  instruments :  pro- 
duced by  instruments}  not  vocal.  Milton. 

INSTRUMENTALITY,*,  [from  instrumental.'} 
.  Subordinate  agency  ;  agency  of  any  thine  as 
means  to  an  end.  Hale. 

INSTRUME'NTALLY,  ad.  [from  instrumental.] 
In  the  nature  of  an  instrument ,  as  means  to 
an  end. 

INSTRUME'NTALNESS...  [from 
Usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 
INSU'FFERABLE,  a.  [ia  and  | 
I  Intolerable;  insupportable ; 

en  lurance. 
9  Detestable;  contemptible. 
INSU'FFERABLY,  ad.  [from  imtufferaUe.]  "To  a 
degree  beyond  endurance.  South. 
INSUFFICIENCB,  >».  [iwt»*ciea«.  Fr.]  In- 
INSUFFl'CIENCY,  (    atfequatenet*  to  any  end 
or  purpose;  want  of  requisite  value  or  power. 

Atterbmry. 

INSUFFICIENT,  o.  [iamjjlcirat,  Fr.]  Inade- 
quate to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose ;  wanting 
abilities;  incspable  j  unlit.  Rogeri. 

INSUFFICIENTLY,  ad.  [from  iwu^Scient.] 
With  want  of  proper  ability. 

INSUFFLATION,*,  [mandmjlo,  Lit.}  The  act 
of  breathing  upon.  Hammond. 

I'NSULAR,    lo.  [lasnlairr,  Fr.]  Belonging  toan 

I'NSULARY, }  Island. 


Locke. 
Dryden. 


I  NSULATED,  a.  [tWa,  Lat.]  Not< 
to  any  side. 

INSU'LSE,  a.   [iesalsae,  Ut.]   Dull  i  insipid . 

heavy.  X)tc<tonary. 
I'NSULT,  «.  [,ntuhut,  Lat.  1 

1  The  act  of  leaping  apon  any  thing.  Dryden. 

1  Act  of  insolence  or  contempt. 
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T»  INSULT,        [wflslto,  Ut.] 
l  To  treat  with  insolen*  t-  or  contempt.  Pope. 
9  To  trample  upon  ;  to  triumph  over.  Skakti. 
INSU'LT  EH,  (.   [from  insnlC]   One  who  treat* 
another  with  insolent  triumph.  Kovt. 
INSULTINGLY,  orf.   [from  imidtiig .]  With 
contemptuous  triumph.  Drydtn. 
INSUPERABILITY,  ».  (from  imprrabU .]  The 

quality  of  being  invincible. 
INSU'PERABLE,  a.  TiiunperoWiu,  Ut.]  Inv.n- 
cible  ;  insurmountable ;  not  to  be  conquered  j 
not  to  be  overcome.  Pope. 
INSU'PERABLENBSS, «.  [from  insuperable  }  In- 
▼incibleness;  impossibility  to  be  surmounted. 
INSU'PERABLY.od.  [from  iasaperatte.]  Invin- 
cibly: insurmountably.  Grew. 
INSUrPO'RTABLE,  a.  [insupportable,  Pr.]  In- 

tolerable;  insufferable:  not  to  be  endured. 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS.s.  [from  insupportable.] 
Insufferableneas  ;  the  state  of  being  beyond  en- 
durance. Sidney. 
INSUPPORTABLY,  Tod.  [from  insupportable.] 
Beyond  endurance.  Dryuen 
INSURMOUNTABLE,  a.  [iusnrmcmiable,  Pr.  in 
r.]   Insuperable;  unconquer- 


INSURMOLNTABLY,  ad.  [from 
able.]  Invincibly  i  unconquerably. 

INSURRE'CTIOtf,  s.  [lataVfo,  lit.]  A  seditl- 
ous  rising;  a  rebellious  commotion.  Arbutk. 

IN  SUSURRATION,  ».  [instuurro,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  whispering  into  something. 

INTA'CTIBLE,  a.  \%n  and  tactnm,  Lat.]  Not  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch. 

ISTA'GLIO,  t.  [Ila!.]  Any  thing  that  has 
figures  engraved  on  it  so  as  to  rise  above  the 
eround.  t ' ' 

INTESTABLE,  a.  [in  and  taste.]  Not 
any  sensations  in  the  organs  of  taste. 

INTEGER,  s.  [Ut.]  The  whole  of  any  thing. 

Jrbnthnot. 

I'NTEGRAL,  a.  [talegroi.  Fr.] 

I  Whole)  applied  to  a  thing  considered  as  com- 
prising all  its  constituent  parts.  Bacon. 

t  Uninjured  ;  complete  .  not  defective. 

3  Not  fractional ;  not  broken  into  fractions. 
I'NTEGR  AL,  s.   The  whole  made  up  of  parts. 
INTEGRITY,  s.  [iategriias,  Ut.l 

I  Honesty  j  uncorrupt  mind ;  purity  of  manners. 

RogeT$. 

9  Parity  ;  genuine  unadulterated  state.  Hule. 

3  Intireness  ;  unbroken  ;  whole.  Broome. 

INTE'GUMENT,  «.  [tattgaiaentam,  Ut.]  Any 
thing  that  covers  or  envelops  another.  Ada. 

I'NTELLECT,  ».  [iatei/eclas,  Ut.]  The  intelli- 
gent miod  ;  Uie  power  of  understanding. 

INTELLE'CTION,  s.  [tatefiectio,  Ut.]  The  Ml 
of  understanding.  Bentley. 

INTELLE'CTIVE,  a.  [intellect^/,  Fr.]  Having 
power  to  understand.  Glancille. 

INTELLE'CTUAL,  a.  [intelUctnel,  Fr.] 
I  Relating  to  the  understanding ;  belonging  to 
the  mind  i  transacted  by  the  understanding. 

Toy/or. 

*  Mental :  comprising  the  faculty  of  understand, 
ing  ;  belonging  to  the  mind.  Watts. 

3  Ideal ;  perceived  by  the  intellect,  not,  the 
senses.  Cowley. 

4  Ravine  the  power  of  understanding.  Milton. 
NTELLE'CTU  AL,  i.   Intellect ;  understanding; 

mental  powers  or  faculties.  GfanctUr. 
INTELLIGENCE, 1     r,..,^....^  i..  , 
INTELLIGENCY, J     VnttUtlentta*  l*sJ 
I  Commerce  of  information;  notice;  mutual 

communication.  Harvard. 
9  Commerce  of  acquaintance ;  terms  on  which 

men  live  one  with  another.  Bacon . 

3  Spirit ;  unbodied  mind.  Collier. 

4  Understanding ;  skill.  Spenser. 
INTELLIGENCER,  s.  [from  inttUigrnet.)  One 

who  sends  or  conveys  news ;  one  who  gives 
notice  of  private  or  distant  transactions ;  one 
who  carries  messages.  Hovel. 
INTELLIGENT, a.  [tntWfifCM,  Lat.] 
l  Knowing,  instructed;  skilful.  Afiifo*. 
t  Giving  Information. 
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INTELLIGEnrriAL,  a.  [from  iaulLi fence.  1 
I  Consisting  of  unbodied  mind.  Mxlton. 
9  Intellectual:  exercising  understanding. 
INTELLIGIBILITY,  i.  {from  intellxtibV] 
I  Possibility  to  be  understood, 
t  The  power  of  undemanding ;  intellection  ■  not 
,   proper.  Glanaxlle. 
INTELLIGIBLE,  o.  [tateiiigiaUis,  Ut.]  To  be 
conceived  by  the  understanding ;  posaiblc  to 
be  understood.  H  um. 

INTE'LLIGIBLENESS,  s.    rfrom  intelheible.) 

Possibility  to  be  understood  ;  perspicuity. 
INTELLIGIBLY,  ad.  [from  inteUtrible]   So  as 

to  be  understood  ;  clearly  ;  plainly. 
INTE'MBRATB,  a.  [intemeratus,  Ut.]   U ode- 
Hied  ;  unpolluted. 
INTBMPERAMENT,*.  [in  and  temperament  ] 
Bad  constitution.  Harvey. 
INTE'MPERANCE,  Is.   Unttmperantia,  Utin.] 
INTE'MPERANCY,  |     Want  of  moderation; 
excess  in  meat  or  drink,  or  any  other  gratifi- 
cation. HakewiU. 
INTE'MPERATE,  a.  [imUmperatas,  Lat.] 
I  Immoderate  in  appetite ;  excessive  in  i 

drink  ;  drunken ;  gluttonou 
9  Passionate ;  ungovernable. 
3  Excessive ;  exceeding  the  iust  or 
mean  :  as,  an  intemperate  climate. 
INTE'  M  PERATELY,  ad.  [from  intemperate  ] 
I  With  breach.of  the  laws  of  temperance. 

Txllotton. 

9  Immoderately  i  excessively.  Sprntt. 
INTE'M  PERAtENESS,  s.  [from  iaUasnerate.] 

l.Wsnt  of  moderation. 

9  Unseasonablencss  of  weather. 
INTE'MPERATURE,  s.  [from 

cess  of  some  quality. 
To  INTE'ND,  r.  a.  [intendo,  Lat.  ] 

I  To  stretch  out :  obsolete. 

9  To  enforce  ;  to  make  intense. 

3  To  regard ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of. 

4  To  pay  regard  or  attention  to.  Bacon. 
» To  mean  ;  to  design.  Drytten. 

INTE'NDANCY,*  s.  (from  tnread.]  The  depart- 
ment or  office  of  an  intendant.  Atk. 

INTE'NDANT,  s.  [Fr.]  An  officer  of  the  highest 
class,  who  oversees  any  particular  allotment  o/ 
the  publick  btis'tnesi 

INTE'NDIMENT,  s. 

INTENDMENT,  s.  [e 

tion :  design. 
/  ■  I  NTK'N  KR.VI'K,  v.o.  [in 

make  tender ;  to  soften. 
INTENERATION,  s.  [from  inieaerate.]  Theact 
of  softening  or  making  tender.  Bacon. 
INTF.'NIBLE,  a.  (in  and  tentUe.]  That  cannot 
hold  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare, 
INTE'NSE,  a.  [intensus,  Ut.] 
I  Raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  strained ;  forced  ;  not 
slight ;  not  lax.  Boyle. 
9  Vehement ;  ardent.  Addison. 
3  Kept  on  the  stretch  ;  anxiously  attentive. 
INTE'NSELY,  ad.  [from  intense.]  To  a  great  de- 
gree. Addtson. 
INTK'NSENESS,l».   [from  intense.]  The  sate 
INTENSITY,*   i     o> being  enforced  in  a  high 
degree  ;  contrariety  to  laxity  or  remission. 

IVoortwtrd. 

INTENSION,  s.  [mJeatta,  Ut.]  Theact  of  forc- 
ing or  straining  any  thing.  Taylor. 
INTENSIVE,  a.  [from  intense.] 
I  Stretched  or  increased  with  respect  to  itself. 

Hale. 

9  Intent :  unremitted.  Wot  ton. 

I  NTE'NS I V ELY,  ad.   By  increase  of  degree. 
INTE'NT.  a.  [intentas,  Ut.]  Anxiously  diligent; 

fixed  with  close  application.  Watts. 
INTE'NT.e.  [from  intend.]  A  design  ;  a  purpose; 

a  drift ;  a  view  formed ;  meaning. 
INTE'NTION,  s.  [taJexfio,  Ut.] 
I  Eagerness  of  desire ;  closeness  of  attention  . 

deep  thought)  vehemence  or  ardour  of  mind. 

South. 

9  Design  >  purpose.  Arbuthnot. 
3  The  state  of  being  intense  or  i 


Fr.]  Inten- 
L'Estmnee. 
tetter,  Ut.}  To 
Bacon. 
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INT 

INTENTIONAL, o.  [intentiamt,  Fr.]  Dunned  , 
dune  by  design.  Rogers. 
INTENTIONALLY,  ad.  [from  intentional.) 

Hale. 
Atlerbnr*. 
Diligently  ap- 


] 


l  by  design  ;  with  fixed  c"h 
9  In  will,  if  not  in  Mtion. 
INTE'NTIVB, a.  [from 

plied ;  busily  attentive. 
INTK'Nl  IVEllY,  ad.  [from 

plication ;  closely. 
INTENTLY,  ad.   [from  intent.\  With  close  at- 
tention; with  dote  application  $  with  eager 
denire 


.]  VVithap- 


INTENTNESS,  «.   [from  tnteat.]  The  state  of 
be  nc  intent }  anxious  application.  Sv\fi. 
To  INTE'R.  v.  a.  [enterrer,  Fr.]  To  cover  under 


ground ;  to  bury 
INTE'RCALAR,  )a.  rin.erca/ar<4,  Ut]  Insert* 
INTERCALARY,  J  ed  out  of  the  common  order 
to  preserve  the  equation  of  time,  as  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  February  in  a  leap* year  is  an  inter  co- 
lor f  >'..  t  . 

To  INTE'RCALATE,  v.  a.   {intrrcalo,  Lat.]  To 

in.ert  an  exiraodinary  day. 
INTERCALATION,  s.  [inureatofio,  Ut.]  Inser- 

tion  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 

Brown. 

To  INTERCE'DE.  r.a.  [intercede,  Ut.] 
I  To  pas*  between.  A'ewfo-i. 
9  To  mediate-  to  act  between  two  parties. 

Colony. 

INTERCE'DER,  t.  [from  intercede]  One  that 

intercedes ;  a  mediator. 
To  INTERCEPT,  r.a.  [intercept™,  Lat.] 
I  To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way.  Skukeiptnre. 
8 To  obstruct;  to  cut  off;  to  atop  from  being 
communicated.  Neteton. 
INTERt.'F/PTlON,  a.   [intercepts,  Lat.]  Stop- 
page in  course  ;  hindrance;  obstruction. 

«  tVotton. 
INTERCESSION,  t.  [tatrrcessto.  Ut.]  Media- 
tion ;  interposition  ,  agency  between  two  par- 
ties ,  agency  in  the  cause  of  another. 
INTERCESSOR,  i.  [iafercesear,  Ut.]  Mediator; 
agent  between  two  parties  to  procure  reconcil- 
iation. South. 
To  INTERCHA'IN,  v.  a.  [inter  and  caeia.]  To 


chain;  to  link  together. 
7b  INTERCHANGE,  *.  o. 
I  To  put  each  in  the  place  o 


Shakespeare, 
{inter  and  change  ] 
I  the  other;  to  give 
and  take  mutually.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  succeed  alternately.  Sidney. 
INTERCHANGE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Commerce ;  permutation  of  commodities. 

Hovel. 

9  Alternate  succession.  Holder. 
3  Mutual  donation  and  reception. 
INTERCHANGEABLE,  a.  [from  interchange.] 
I  Given  and  taken  mutually.  Bacon. 
9  Following  each  other  in  alternate  succeasion. 
INTERCHANGEABLY,  ad.    Alternately;  in  a 

manner  whereby  each  elves  and  receives. 
lNTERCHA'NGE.MENT.  t.   [iatcr  and  change.] 

Exchange;  mutual  transference. 
INTERCI'PIENT,  s.  [inlercipiens,  Lat.]  An  in- 
tercepting power;   something  that  causes  a 
stoppage.  Hitman. 
INTERCl'SION.  i.  [iater  and  arrfo,  Ut.]  Inter- 
ruption.  Brown. 
To  INTERCLU'DE,  r.«.   [intercludo,  Lat.]  To 
•hut  from  a  place  or  course  by  something  in- 
tervening |  io  intercept.  Holder. 
INTERCLl'SION-j.  [tatrrc/iums,  Ut.]  Obstruc- 
tion! interception. 
INTERCOLUMN  UTION,  a.  Itnler  and  coiaanc, 

U«0  The  space  between  the  pillars. 
Ta  INTERCOM  MON,  r.a.  [irler  and  cow  won.] 
1  ~  feed  at  the  tame  ~ 


I N TERCOM  M UNITY,  $. 
,  A  mutual  communication  or  community. 
INTERCOSTAL, a.  [inter  and  coshi,  Ut.]  Placed 

-,J-^Lre"!he  rib*'  More. 
INTERCOURSE.  ..  [entraeonr,,  Fr.] 
I  Commerce ;  exchange.  Milton. 
9  Communication.  Bacon. 
INTERCU'RRENCB,     [nuerenrro,  Ut.]  Pa»- 


sso 


Tiekei. 


INT 

INTESCVRRENT,  a.  [intercurrent,  Ut.]  Run* 
nine  between.  Boyle. 
INTEhDE'AL,  s.  [inter  and  deai.]  Trnfiifk;  io- 
tercourse. 

To  INTERDI'CT,  r.  a.  [ia-erdko,  Ut.] 
1  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit. 
9  To  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of 

nion  with  the  church. 
INTERDI'CT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Prohibition  ;  prohibiting  decree. 
9  A  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to  t 

the  holy  offices. 
INTERDICTION,  s.  rtnterrfictio,  Ut.] 
I  Prohibition  ;  forbidding  decree. 
*  9  Curae :  from  the  papal  interdict.  .SAaa-cj/>ecre. 
INTERDICTORY,  o.  [from  interdict.]  Belong. 

ing  to  an  interdiction.  Atnsvorih. 
To  I  NTERE'SS,  \  v.  a.   [interest*,  Fr  ]  To  con- 
To  I NTEREST,  /    cern  ;  to  affect ;  to  give  share 
in.  Dryrfrn. 
To  INTEREST,  v.n.   To  affect;  to  move;  to 

touch  with  passion. 
INTERE'ST,  s.  [interest,  Lai.  inttre't,  Fr.] 
1  Concern  ;  advantage^  good.  Hammond. 
9  Influence  over  others.  Clarendon. 
S  Share;  part  in  any  thing;  participation. 

4  Regard  to  private  profit.  Swi/t. 

5  Money  paid  for  use;  usury.  /trtmthnot. 

0  Anv  surplus  of  advantage.  Shakespeare. 
To  INTERFERE,  a.  n.  [inter  and/erio,  Ut.] 

»  To  interpose ;  to  intermeddle.  Svift. 
9  To  clash  ;  to  oppose  each  other.  Smalrxdge. 
S  A  horse  is  aaid  to  interfere,  when  the  side  of 
one  of  his  shoes  strikes  against  and  hurts  one 
of  his  fetlocks,  or  one  leg  hits  another,  and 
strikes  off  the  skin.         Farrier's  Dictionary. 
INTERFERENCE,*  i.  [from  tnterjare.]  Inter- 
position.  Btrrke. 
INTERFLUENT,  a.  [interfluent,  Ut.]  Flowing 
between.  Boole. 
INTERFU'LGENT,  a.  [tater  and fulgent.]  Shin- 

inu  between. 
INTERFU'SED,  a.  [interfunt,  Ut.]  Poured  or 

scattered  between. 
INTERJA'CENCY,  ».  [interjacent,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  or  state  of  lying  between.  Hale. 
9  The  thing  lying  between.  JBroro. 

INTERJA'CENT,  a.    [interjacent,  Lat.]  Inter- 
vening;  lying  between.  '  Raleigh. 
INTERJECTION,  i.  [interjerfio.  Ut.] 
1  A  part  of  speech  that  discovers  the  mind  to  be 
scued  or  affected  with  some  passion:  such  ai 
are  in  English,  0  !  alas  f  ah  I 

8  Intervention  j  interposition;  act  of  putting 
something  between.  Bacon. 

INTERIM,  i.  [interim,  Ut.]  Mean  time;  inter- 
vening time.  Tatter. 
To  INTERJOMN,  ra.   [inter  and  join.]  To  join 
mutually  ;  to  intermarry.  SaaJrespeare. 
INTERIOXJR.a.  [interior,  Ut  ]  I  nteroal ;  inner; 

not  outward  ;  not  superficial.  Bnmei. 
INTERKNO'W  LEDGE,  s  [inter  and  knowledge.] 
Mutual  knowledge.  Bacon. 
To  INTERLA'CE,  r.  a.   [entrelatter,  Fr.]  To  in- 
termix; to  put  one  thing  within  another.  Hay 
INTBRLA'PSE,  s.  [rater  and  tops*.]  The  flow  of 
time  between  any  two  events.  Harxew. 
To  INTERLA'RD,  r.a.  [entrtlarder,  Fr.] 
I  To  mix  meat  with  bacon,  or  fat. 

9  To  interpose  ;  to  insert  between.  Cerrw. 
3  To  diversify  by  mixture.  Hale. 

To  INTERLEAVE,  r.a.  [inter  and  leave.]  To 

chequer  a  book  by  the  in»ertion  of  blank  f 
To  INTERLINE,  a.  a.  [inter  and  Itae.] 
«  To  wrue  in  alternate  lines. 
9  To  correct  by  something  written  between  the 
lines.  Druden. 
INTERLINEATION,  s.    [inter  and  /inealwn  ] 
Correction  made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

Sxjfl. 

INTERLINING  *  t.  [from  raterhne.]  The  act 
of  writing  betweeu  the  lines  ;  that  which  ia 
written  between  the  lines.  Ash. 
To  INTERLINK,  r.a.  [inter  and  link.)  To  con- 
•     nevt  chains  one  to  another;  to  join  one  in 
another. 
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INT 

INTERLOCUTION, «.  [mUrloc%tio,  Ut.l 

1  Dialogue }  interchange  of  speech.  Hooker. 

9  Preparatory  proceeding  in  law.  Ayltffe. 
INTERLOCUTOR,  $.   [rater  and  lo**or,  Ut.J 

Diatogist  t  on*  that  talks  with  another. 
INTERLOCUTORY,  o.  [interfocatolre,  FrJ 

I  Consisting  of  dialogue,  tlddet. 

9  Preparatorv  to  decision. 

T»  INTERLOPE,  a.  n.  fiater  andioopea,  Dutch.] 
To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  the  ad- 
vantage  thai  one  should  gala  from  the  other. 

7«»ier. 

INTERLOPER,  $.  [from  tafertor*.]  One  who 
runs  into  business  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

INTERLU'CENT,  a.  [xnterlacent,  Ut.]  Shining 
between. 

I'NTERLU  DE,  i.  fiater  and  ladas,  Ut.]  Some- 
thing  played  at  the  intervals  of  festivity ;  a 

INTERLU'ENCY.  I.  [taterhso,  Ut.]  Water  in- 
terpovitt-ii  ;  interposition  of  a  flood.  Hale. 
INTERLC'NAR,    \a.  [inter  and iaao,  Lat.]  Be- 
INTERLU'NARY,  )     longing  to  (he  time  when 
the  moon,  about  to  change*  is  invisible.  Mil. 
INTER MA'HKI AGE,  s.    [taier  and  marriage.) 
Marriage  between  two  families,  where  each 
takes  one  and  civet  another.  Addiaon. 
To  I NTERM  ARB  Y,  r.  a.  [inter  and  mart-,.]  To 
marry  some  of  each  family  with  the  other.  Sw. 
To  INTERME'DDLE,  e.n.   [inter  and  meddle.] 
To  inu  rpose  officiously.  Clarendon. 
RME'DDLE,  r.a.  [enireasesier,  Fr.]  To 


INT 


To  INTERMEDDLE,  r.a.  [, 

mingle;  to  intermell. 
I  NTERM  E'DDLEH,  [rVor 


ER.s.  [rYomiatermedaie.]  One 
that  interposes  officiously;  one  that  thrusts 
himself  into  business  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

L*  Ettrmge. 

INTERME'DIACY,  «.  J- nm  intermedial r.]  In- 
terposition i  intervention.  Derhnm. 

INTERMEDIAL,  a.  Intervening;  lying  be- 
tween} intervenient.  Evelyn. 

INTERMEDIATE,  a.  [intermediate,  Ft.]  Inter- 
vening  •  interposed.  Newton. 

INTERMEDIATELY,  ad.  [from  intermediate.] 
Bv  way  of  intervention. 

To  INTERMB'LL,  t.a.  [entremetler,  Fr.]  To 
mi*  ;  tn  mingle  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

INTE'RMENT,  *.  [iaterweat,  Fr.]  Burial ;  sepul- 
ture. 

1  NTERM IGRATION,  «.  [ialenatgro/ioa,  Fr.] 
Act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  so 
as  that  of  two  parties  removing,  each  Ukea  the 
place  of  the  other.  Hale. 

INTERMINABLE,  «.  [in  and  termino,  Lat.] 
Immtme:  admitting  no  boundaiy.  Milttn. 

INTERM1NATE.  a.  [tnierwtaotas,  Latin.]  Un- 
bounded ;  unlimited.  Chapman. 

INTER M IN ATION,  s.  [taterattao,  Ut.l  Me- 
nace; threat.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  INTER  MI'NGLE,  r.o.  fitter  and  laing-ie] 
To  mingle  ;  to  mix  ;  to  put  some  things  among 
others.  Hooker. 

To  INTERMINGLE,  t.  a.   To  be  mixed  or  in- 

INTERMl'SSION,  «.  [intermUsio.  Ut.] 
I  Cessation  lor  a  time  ;  pause  ;  intermediate  stop. 

WiUttm. 

t  Intervenient  time.  Shuketpeare. 

3  State  of  being  intermitted.  Ben  Jon$vn. 

4  The  space  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever, 
or  any  fits  of  pain  ;  rest.  Milton. 

INTERMI'SSIVE,  a.   [from  tnrerinil.]  Coming 


M  IT,  v.  a.  To  grow  mild  between  fits 


or  paroxysms. 
INTERMITTENT,  a.  [tiitrr mitteni,  Lat.]  Com- 
ing by  flts.  Harvey. 
To  INTERMI'X,  e  a.  [inter  and  mil.]  To  mingle  j 

to  joint  to  put  some  things  among  others. 
To  INTERMI'X.  v.  n.   To  be  mingled  together. 
INTERMI  XTURE,  i.   [inter  and  auxtare,  Ut.] 
1  Mats  formed  by  mingling  bodies.  Boyle. 
9  Something  additional  mingled  in  a  mas*,  vac. 
INTBRMU'NDANB,     [later  and  mandw,  Ut.] 

Ml 


Subsisting  between  worlds,  or  between  orb 
and  orb.  Locke. 
INTERMU'RAL,  a.  [inter  and  mora*.  Ut.]  Lying 
between  walls.  Ainfxorth. 
INTERMUTUAL,  a.  [rate-  and  mutual  J  Mutual; 

interchanged.  Darnel. 
INTE'RN,  a.  [taternas,  Ut.]  Inward;  intestine; 

not  foreign.  Hovel. 
INTERNAL,  a.  [ialennu,  Ut.] 
I  Inward  ;  not  external.  Locke. 
fllntrinsick;  not  depending  on  external  acci- 
dents ;  real. 
INTE  RNALLY,  ad. 
I  Inwardly. 

9  Menially;  intellectually.  Taylor. 
INTERN E'CINE,  a.  [vdernecinm,  Ut.]  Endeav- 
ouring mutual  destruction.  Hudtbrat. 
I NTERN  E'C  I  ON,  s.   [mterwerte,  Ut.]  Mutual 
destruction  ;  massacre;  slaughter.  Hale. 
INTERNUNCIO,  s.  [rater nuactaj,  Ut.]  Messen- 
ger between  two  parties. 
INTERPELLATION,  t.  [interpeilath,  Ut.]  A 
summons  .  a  call  upon.  AyUfie. 
To  INTERPOLATE,  c.  a.  [interpolo,  Ut.] 
1  To  foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does 
not  belong.  Pope. 
9  To  renew ;  to  begin  again  :  not  usedv  Hate. 
INTERPOLATION,  *.  [interpolation.  Fr.]  Some- 
thing added  or  put  into  the  original  matter. 

Cromwell. 

INTERPOLATOR,  s.  [Ut.]  One  that  foists  in 
counterfeit  passages.  Svnfl. 
INTERPOSAL,  *.  [from  interpose.] 
I  Interposition  ;  agency  between  it 


9  Intervention.  Gtoaniie. 
7b  INTERPOSE,  v.  a.  [iaferposso,  Lai.] 
I  To  place  between  ;  to  make  intervenient.  Bae. 
9  To  thrust  in  aa  an  obstruction,  interruption, 
or  inconvenience.  Stetft. 
3  To  offer  as  a  succour  or  relief.  Woodward. 
To  INTERPOSE,  e.  a. 
I  To  mediate ;  tn  act  between  two  parties. 
9  To  put  in  by  way  of  interpretation.  Boyle. 
INTER  POSER,  i.  [from  mterp+te] 
I  One  that  comes  between  others.  Shaketpemr*. 
9  An  intervenient  agent ;  a  mediator. 
INTERPOSITION,  r.  [tacerpotirie,  Ut  ] 
I  Intervenient  agency.  Atterlmry. 
9  Mediation;  agency  between  parties.  Addiaon. 
3  Intervention ;  state  of  being  placed  between 
two.  Kalnfh. 
'4  Any  thine  Interposed.  Milton. 
To  INTERPRET,  r.a.  [infrrpretor,  Ut.]  To  ex- 
plain ;  to  translate;  to  decipher;  to  give  a 
solution  to.  Daniel. 
INTE'KPRETABLE,  a.  [from  interpret.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  expounded.  Collnr. 
INTERPRETATION,  s.  fiafrrprefatio,  Ut.l 
I  The  act  of  interpreting  ;  explanation.  Shak. 
9,  The  sense  given  by  an  Interpreter  ;  exposition. 

Hooker. 

3  The  power  of  explaining.  Bacon. 

INTERPRETATIVE,  a.  Ifrom  interpret.]  Col- 
lected by  interpretation.  Hammond. 

I NTE' RPR ETATI VELY,  ad.  As  may  be  collect- 
ed by  interpretation.  Ray. 

INTERPRETER,  $.  [interjrrtt,  Ut.] 
I  An  expmitor;  an  expounder.  Bnrnet. 
9  A  translator.  SAerocrne. 

INTERPl'NtTION,  «.  [mcerpnngo,  Ut.]  Poiut- 
ing  between  words  or  sentences. 

INTERRE*GSUM,i.  [Ut.]  The  time  in  which 
a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  of  • 
prince  and  accession  of  another.  Cowley. 

INTERRE/1GN,  *.  [intcrrtgne,  Fr.  iatevreeaaat, 
Ut.]  Vaorncv  of  the  throne.  Bacon. 

To  INTERROGATE,  r.a.  [wterroatt,  Ut  ]  To 
examine;  to  question. 

To  INTERROGATE,  e.  a.  To  ask  ;  to  put  ques- 
tions. Hammond. 

INTERROGATION,  s.  [fnterrogatie,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  questioning. 

9  A  question  put ;  an  inquiry.  Pope. 
3  A  note  that  marks  a  question  :  thus  (f) 
INTERROGATIVE,  a.  [laierrofatiw,  Ut.]  De- 
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INT 


INTERROGATIVE,  f.  A 

mg  questions  :  as,  who'  *!.. 
INTERROGATIVELY,  ad.   In  form  of  a  ques- 

tk>n. 

INTERROGATOR,  «.   [from  interrogate.]  An 

asker  of  question!. 
INTERROGATORY,  *.  linurrogatoire,  Pr.]  A 
question  ;  an  inquiry.  Skakexpeart. 
INTERROGATORS', a.  Containing  a  question  . 

expressing  a  question. 
TbINTERRU'PT,  t.  a.  [niirnsiu,  Ut.] 
l  To  hinder  the  process  of  any  thing  by  breaking 
in  upon  it.  Halt. 
ft  To  hinder  one  from  proceeding  by  interposi- 
tion. EccUtitutiau. 
3  To  divide}  to  separate. 
INTERRUPT,  a.   Containing  at 
Y,  ad.  [from 
Not  in  continuity ;  not  without 


INTERRUPTEDLY,  ad. 

Not  in  continuity;  n< 
INTERRUPTER,  *.  [I 

INTERS  ij'PTION,  s.  [inf«Tnrpfio,  Ut.] 
I  Interposition  j  breach  of  continuity. 


tnterrnpied.] 


Hale. 

3  Intervention;  interposition.       "  Dryden. 

Shak. 


s  Hinderance;  stopj  let;  obstruction 
4  Intermission.  Addison. 

INTERSCAPULAR,  «.  [inter  and  scapuio,  Ut.] 
Placed  between  the  shoulders. 

To  INTERSCl'ND,  v.  o.  [inter  and  scindo,  Ut.J 
To  cut  off  hy  interruption. 

To  INTERSCRl'BB,  *.«.  [inter  and  *crj«o,  Ut.] 
To  write  between. 

INTERSCRl'PTION,**.  [from  «i*r*cril*.]  An 
interlineation.  Scott. 

INTERSE'CANT,  a.  [iutcrsetaiu,  Ut.]  Dividing 
any  thine  into  parts. 

To  INTERSE'CT,  e.n.  [inttrteeo,  Lat.]  To  cut ; 
to  divide  each  other  mutually.  Brovm. 

To  INTERSE'CT,  e.n.  To  meet  and  crass  each 
other.  W  iseman. 

INTERSECTION,  *.    [inlertectio,  Ut.]  Point 
where  lines  cross  each  other.  BntUg. 

To  INTERS E'RT,  v.  a.   [iater$ero,  Ut.]  To  put 
in  between  other  things.  Brertwood. 

INTERSE'RTION,  *.  [from  intersertA  An  inser- 
tion or  thing  inserted  between  any  thing.  Ham. 

To  INTERSPE'RSE,  r.  o.  {intertpemt,  L*t.]  To 
scatter  here  and  there  among  other  thing*.  St*. 

INTERSPE'RSION.  f.   [from  inter tperu.\  The 
act  of  scattering  here  and  there.  Watt*. 

INTERSTE'LLAR,  a.  [inter  and  iteUo,  Ut.l  In- 
tervening between  the  stars.  Baton. 

I'NTERSTfCE,  a.  [inter ittiinat,  Lat.] 
I  Space  between  one  thing  and  another.  Arbntk. 
%  Time  between  one  act  and  another.  Agiite. 

INTERSTITIAL,  a.  [from  Interstice.]  Contain- 
ing interstices.  Brown. 

INTERTE'XTURB,  «.  [rnterfcuo,  Ut.]  Diversi- 
Acationof  things  mingled  or  woven  one  among 

another.  

To  INTERTWI'NE,  \v.  a.   [inter  and  twine,  or 
7b  INTERTWI'ST,  J   twist.]  To  unite  by  twist- 
ing  one  with  another.  Milton. 
I'NTERVAL,  «.  [mtervallum,  Ut.] 

I  Space  between  place*  ;  interstice  ;  vacuity  ; 
•pace  unoccupied;  void  place;  vacancy;  va- 
cant place.  Newton. 

%  Time  passing  between  two  assignable  points. 

Swift. 

J  Remission  of  a  delirium  or  distemper.  Alter. 
To  INTERVE'NE,  c.  n.  [tnterrenio,  Ut.] 
l  To  come  between  things  or  persons. 
<  To  make  intervals.  Aft /Jon. 

9  To  cross  unexpectedly.  Taylor. 
INTERVE'NE,  «.   [from  the  verb.]  Opposition, 
orperhaps  interview  s  out  of  ose.  H'otton. 
INTERVE'NIENT,  a.  frnirrrrmrns,  Utin.]  In- 
SilttiWsti  interposed;  passing  between.  Bac. 
IHTERVE'NTION.*.  [tntetrentiS,  Ut.] 
I  Agency  between  person*.  Atterbnry. 
ft  Agency  between  antecedents  and  consecutive*. 

L'Ettranee. 
t  Interposition  ;  the  state  of  being  interposed. 


Tt/fctsoa. 
SontA. 
Rotcommon. 


To  INTERVE'RT,     a . 
1  To  turn  to  I 
«  To  turn  to  i 

INTERVI'EW,  s. 
sight  of  each  otl 

To  1NTERVOLVB,  e.a.  [« 
involve  one  within  another. 

To  INTER  WE' AVE,  •.«.  pre*,  interwove, 

pass,  inteneuven,  interwove,  or  mterweored.  [tn- 
ter  and  weave.]  To  mix  one  with  another  io  a 
regular  texture;  to  intermingle.  Milum. 

To  INTERWI'SH,  v.  a.  [inter  and  Sri**.]  To  wish 
mutually  to  each  other.  Down*. 

INTE'STABLB,  a.   IxntettatnUt,  Ut.]  Disquali- 
fied to  make  a  will.  AiUJTe. 

INTE'STATE,  a.  [intettaiu$,  Ut.]   Wanting  a 
will  ;  dyine  without  a  will.  Dryden. 

lNTESTl'NAI,  o.  [intestinal,  Fr.  from  intestine.] 
Belonging  to  the  guts.  Arbut knot. 

INTESTINE,  o.  [w»e»iiu,  Fr.  intestina*,  Ut.] 
1  Internal ;  inward  ;  not  external.  Dnppa. 
fi  Contained  in  the  body.  AfiW 
uomesucK  ;  not  toreigri.  /  opt. 

INTE'STINB,  s.  [rntestinmm,  Ut.]  Thegut the 

To  1  NTH  R  A' LI. ,  r.  a.  [in  and  thrcU.]  To  enslave; 

to  shackle ;  to  reduce  to  servitude.  Prior. 
I  NTH  RA'LM  ENT,  «.  [from  inthrmU.}  Servitude  ; 

slavery.  Afiiton. 
To  I  NTH  RONE,  *. «.   [in  and  tftrour.]  To  raise 

to  royalty  ;  to  tent  on  a  throne.  Tkwnton. 
I'NTI  MACY,  «.  [from  mamate.]  Cloae  famllia- 

1' Ml  MATE,  a.  [inttsnsu,  Ut.] 
I  Inmost;  inward;  intestine. 
9  Near;  not  kept  at  distance. 
S  Familiar;  closely  acquainted. 
PNT1 M  ATE,  i.  [tun's**,  Fr.  mti****,  Ut.l   A  fa- 
miliar friend;  one  who  is  trusted  with  our 
thoughts.  Got.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  1'Nf  1MATE,  r.a.  [tntisner,  Fr.]  To  hlnti  to 
point  out  Indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly.  Lot. 
I'NTI  M  ATELY,  md.  [from  intimate. ] 
l  Closely  ;  with  intermixture  of  parts, 
fl  Nearly;  inseparably. 
9  Familiarly  t  with  close  friendship. 
INTIMATION,*,  [fromtntiasete.]  Hint; 

nr  indirect  declaration  or  direction.  Addison. 
I'NTI  M  F,  a.    Inward;  being  within  the  ma**; 

internal :  not  used.  Digby. 
To  INTI'MlDATE,t  a.  (tntimider,  Fr.]  To  make 
fearful;  to  daatardize  ;  to  make  cowardly. 

YoHng. 

INTIMIDATION,**,  [from  intinitdare.]  Theact 
of  intimidating.  Scott. 
I  N  i  l' RE,  a.  [entirr.  Fr  ]  See  ENTIRE.  Whole; 

undiminished ;  unbroken.  Hooker. 
INTI'RELY,*  ad.  [from  intrre.]  Wholly ;  alto- 
gether. Akh. 
INTI'RENESS,  «.  [from  inttrt.}  Wholeness; 

Integrity.  Donne. 
I'NTO,  prep,  [in  and  to.] 
I  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place  :  he  went 
into  the  house.  H'otton. 
t  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  ouuidc :  mois- 
ture aink*  into  the  body.  Pope. 
9  Noting  a  new  state  to  which  any  thing  i* 
brought  by  the  agency  of  a  cause     he  was 
brought  into  danger  by  rashness.  Bag!: 
INTOLERABLE,  a.  [iatoterofc/is.  Ut.] 
1  Insufferable;  not  to  be  endured;  not  to  be 
born.  Taylor, 
i  Bad  beyond  sufferance. 

INTOLERABLENESS,  t.    Quality  of  a  thing 
not  to  be  endured. 

INTOLERABLY,  ad.  [from  mtolerabU.]   To  n 
degree  beyond  endurance. 

INTOLERANT,  «.  [intolerant,  Fr.]    Not  endur- 
ing ;  not  able  to  endure.  Arbmhnot. 

To  INTO  MB,  v.  a.  [in  and  torn*.]  To  enclose  in 
n  funeral  monument ;  to  bury.  Dryden. 

To  I'NTONATE,  u.  a.  [intono,  LaU  To  thunder. 

INTONATION,  *.  [inflation,  Fr.  from  intonot*.] 
The  act  of  thundering. 

To  INTONE,  v.  n.  [from  tone  ]   To  i 
prot  ratted  noise. 
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Tb  INTCRT,  v.  a.  [intarno,  Ut.]  To  twist ,  to 
wreath:  touring.  Pout. 

To  INTOXICATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  taricaas,  Ut.] 
To  inebriate:  to  make  drunk.  Bacon. 

INTOXICATION,  t.  [from  rufoxirol*.]  Inebria- 
tion; ebriety }  the  act  of  making  drank  ,  the 
«ute  of  being  drunk.  South. 

INTRA'CTABLE,  a.  [imfactabilit,  Ut.] 
I  Ungovernable  |  violent;  stubborn ;  obttinate. 


«  Unmanageable) 
INTRA'CTABLENESS,  a.   Obstinacy  ;  pervcrse- 
neaa. 

INTRVCTABLY,  ad.  [from  iatractaWe.]  Un- 
manageably ;  stubbornly. 
INTRA'NEOUS,*  a.    [intrant**  Ut.  inward.] 
Internal.  Scott. 
1NTRAN0.U I'LI.ITY,  s.    [m  and  rroayvii'.iij.] 
Unquiet  nese;  want  of  real.  Tempi*. 
INTRA'NSITIVB,*  a.     [in  contrary  to,  and 
trnntto,   Lat.  to  paaa  over.]     Incapable  of 
pasting  over ;  having  no  object ;  neuter  ;  be- 
longing to  those  verba  which  do  not  paaa  over 
or  convey  their  force  to  any  object.  Ath. 
INTRANSMUTABLB,  a.  [in  indrraaimiiaMr.] 
Unchangeable  to  any  other  substance.  Ray. 
To  INTRE'ASU RE,  o.  a.  [ia  and  treasure.]  To 


lay  up  as  in  a  treasury. 
INTRE': 


Sktlke*peart. 

Tb  INTRE'NCH,  *.  a.  fm  and  trencher.  Ft.]  To 
invade;  to  encroach;  to  cut  of  part  of  what 
belongs  tn  another.  Bryden. 
To  INTRE'NCH,  v.  o. 
I  To  break  with  hotlowa.  Milton. 
•  To  fortify  with  a  trench,  as,  the  allies  were 


intrenched  in  their  camp. 
INTRE'NCH  ANT,  •.   Not  to  be  divided ;  not  to 
be  wounded :  indivisible.  Shaketpeare. 
INTRE'NCH  M  ENT,  $.  [from  ratrencA.]  Fortifi- 
cation with  a  trench. 
INTRE'PI  D,  a.  [intrepid*,  Fr.  tarreptdas,  Ut.] 
Fearless  ;  daring  ,  bold  ;  brave.  Taom<oa. 
INTREPI'DITY,  t.  [from  intrepidit**,  Fr.]  Fear- 
lessness ;  courage ;  boldness.  Swift. 
INTRE'PI  DLY,  ad.  [from  mrrvpsd.]  Fearlessly; 

daringly.  Pope. 
I'NTRICACY,  t.  [from  intricate.]  State  of  being 
entangled:  perplexity;  involution;  compli- 
cation of  facts  or  notions.  Additcn. 
INTRICATE,  a.  [tatricatas,  Ut.]  Entangled; 
perplexed ;  involved  ;  complicated ;  obscure. 

Adduon. 

To  I'NTRICATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
perplex  ;  to  darken  :  not  proper,  nar  in  use. 


I'NTRICATELY,  ad.   [from  iistrteofe.]  With 
involution  of  one  in  another;  with  perplexity. 

l'NTRIC ATEN ESS ,  ».    [from  intricate.]  Per- 
plexity': involution ;  obscurity.  Sidney. 
IN TRl'GUE,  f.  [\Ht rigue,  Fr.] 
1  A  plot ;  a  private  transaction  in  which  many 

r 4iiies  are  engaged.  AdUiton. 
ntricacy ;  complication.  Hale. 
9  The  complication  or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or 
poem ;  artful  involution  of  feigned  transac- 
tion. Pope. 
To  INTRI'GUB,  v.  a.  [intriguer,  Fr.]   To  form 

plots:  to  carry  on  private  designs. 
INTRl'GUER,  t.  [intriguer,  Fr.]  One  who  busies 
in  private  transactions;  one  who 
i;  one  who  pursues  women. 

INTRl'GU JNGLY.  ad.  [from  mirifne.]  wS 

intrigue  i  with  secret  plotting. 
1  NTRI'N SECAL,  a.  [intriiuecus,  Ut.] 
I  Internal  ;  aolid  ;  natural ;  net  accidental ;  not 
merely  apparent.  Bentlcy. 
•  Intimate;  closely  familiar:  not  used. 


1  NTRl'NSECALLY,  ad. 
1  Internally;  naturally;  really. 
«  Within ,  at  the  Inaide. 
1  NTRI'N  SEC  ATE,  a. 
not  in 


INTRl'NSlCK.e,  [mtnasacas,  Ut.] 
I  Inward  j  internal ;  real ;  true. 
Ml 


South. 
Wotton. 
entangled : 
Shakesj>e*re. 


«  Not  depending  on  accident ;  fixed  in  the  na, 
ture  of  the  thing.  Rogm. 
To  INTRODUCE,  v.  a.  [introduce,  Ut.] 
1  To  conduct  or  usher  into  a  place,  or  to  a  per* 
son.  Locke. 
9.  To  bring  something  Into  notice  or  practice . 

ffroirn. 

3  To  produce ;  to  give  occasion  to.  Locke. 

4  To  bring;  into  writing  or  discourse  by  proper 
preparatives. 

INTRODU'CER,  *.  [from  introduce.] 
1  One  who  conducts  another  to  a 


<  Any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  practice  or 
notice.  Wotton. 
lNTRODU'CTION,  «.  [tatrodactte,  Ut.] 

I  The  aci  of  conducting  or  ushering  to  any  place 
or  person  ;  the  slate  of  being  ushered  or  con- 
ducted. 

«  The  act  of  bringing  any  thing  into  notice  or 

f rue « ice.  Clarendon. 
"he  preface  or  part  of  a  book  containing  pre- 
vious  matter. 
INTRODU'CTIVE,a.  [iulrodacfif,  Fr.]  Serving 
as  means  tn  something  else.  South. 
INTRODUCTORY,  a.  [from  introductut,  Ut.] 
Previous;  serving  as  conveyance  to  some- 
thing further.  Boyle. 
INTROGRE'SSION,  s.  [introgetsJo,  Ut.]  tn- 

trance  i  the  act  of  entering. 
INTRO* IT,  s.  [introit,  Fr.]   The  beginning  of 
the  maas;  the  beginning  of  nublick  devotions. 
INTROMISSION,  a.  [intronuuio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  sending  in.  Peacham. 
To  I'NTROSIT,  v.  a.  [i»tromitto,  Ut.] 
I  To  tend  in  i  to  let  in ;  to  admit. 
•  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
any  thing  enters.  '      •  Newton. 
To  INTROSPE'CT,  v.  a.  [introspect**,  Ut.]  To 

take  a  view  of  the  inside. 
INTROSPECTION,*,  [from 

of  the  inside. 
INTROVE'NJENT,  a. 

tering ;  coming  in. 
To  INTRU'DE,  v.  n.  [intrudo,  Ut.] 
I  To  come  in,  unwelcome,  by  a  kind  of  violence 
to  enter  without  invitation  or  permission. 

Wattt 

g  To  encroach ;  to  force  In,  uncalled  or  un 
mitted.  Cotoni 

Tb  INTRU'DE,  a.  a.  To  force  without  right  or 
welcome.  Pope. 

INTRU'DER,  s.  [from  in  trad*.]  One  who  forces 
himself  into  company  or  affairs  without  right 


•3  A 


Ut.]  En 
Broten 


INtW'SION,'.  [minute,  Ut.l 
l  The  act  of  thrusting  or  forcing  any  thing  or 
person  into  any  place  or  atate.  Lock*. 
9  Encroachment  upon  any  persou  or  place  ;  un- 
welcome entrance.*  Wake, 
i  Voluntary  and  uncalled  undertaking  of  any 
thing.  Wotton. 
TolNtRU'ST,  v.  a.  [ia  and  fnrst.]    To  treat 
with  confidence;  to  charge  with  any  accret 
commission,  or  thing  of  value.  Arbuthuot, 
INTUITION,  s.  [intuitu*,  Lat.] 

1  Sight  of  any  thing  ,  Immediate  knowledge. 

Got.  ot  Tongue. 

2  Knowledge  not  obtained  by  deduction  of  rea- 
son, but  instantaneously  accompanying  the 
ideas  which  are  its  object.  Glanvtlu. 

INTU'ITIVE,  a.  [tataittwu,  Ut.] 
I  Seen  by  the  mind  immediately. 
8  Seeing,  not  barely  believing. 

3  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  Im- 
mediately without  ratiocination.  Hooker. 

INTU'ITIVELY,  ad.  [wtutrirmrat,  Fr.l  With- 
out deduction  of  reason;  by  immediate  per- 
ception. Hooker. 

INTUME'SCENCE,  \*.    [intumescence,  Fr.  tnlu- 

INTUME'SCENCY,  J  meaco,  Ut.]  Swell;  tu- 
mour.  Brown. 

INTURGE'SCENCE,  •.  [in  and  turgetco.  Ut-] 
Swelling:  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

Brow. 

INTU'tt,*.   [inraiw,  Lat.}  Brotee. 


Ut.]   The  act  of 
/toy  • 


INV 

To  1  NTVVI'NE,  r.  a.    [»  and  tv me.  ] 
I  To  twist,  or  wreath  together.  Hooker. 
I  To  be  inserted  by  being  wreathed  or  twisted. 

DryUn. 

To  INU'MBRATE.  v.  a.    [tnaasaro,  Lat.]  To 

shade  i  to  cover  with  shades. 
INU'NCTION.  {inane 

INU™rDAarON?i!nl["«\dafio^  Ut.] 
I  The  overflow  of  water*  ;  flood.  Dryden . 

8  A  cnnflnence  of  any  kind.  Spotter. 
To  IN  CHE,  c.  a.    [in  and  are.]   To  habituate  ; 
to  make  ready  or  witling  by  practice ;  to  ac- 
custom. Addison. 
INCREMENT,  t.    [from  inare.]  Practice; 

habit  i  uae ;  custom  ;  frequency.  Wotum. 
To  INU'RN,  a.  a.  [ta  To  intomb  ;  to 

INcSriON,  s.  [iaasito,  Lat.]   The  act  oTbun?- 

INIVTILE,  a.   [mattfe,  Fr.  inn  Mil,  Lat.]  Use- 

(iantUitas,  Lat.]   Uselessness ; 


_i  Ut.] 
,  to  make  a  hostile 


'A'DE,  », 
ck  a 

trance. 

9  To  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault.  Shakespeare. 
J  To  violate  by  the  first  act  of  hostility ;  to  at 
tack. 

INV'A'DER,  $.    [inrado,  Ut.] 
1  One  who  enters  with  hostility  into  the  pos- 
sessions of  another.  Bacon. 
8  An  assailant. 

3  Encroacher;  intruder.  Hammond. 
INVALE'SCENCB,*.  [isweleeta,  Ut.]  Strength; 

health  force. 
INVA'LID.  a.    [inreiidiu,  Ut.]    Weak ;  of  no 
weight  or  cogency.  Milton. 
To  INVALIDATE,  v.  a.    [from  taaaiid.]  To 


sick- 


weakrn  ;  to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy. 
JNVALI'D,  t.  [French  ]    One  disabled  by 


INVALIDITY,  f.    linralidiU,  Fr.] 
I  Weakness;  want  of  cogency, 
ft  Want  of  bodily  strength.  Temple. 
INV  A'LUABLE,  a.    [ta  and  valuable.]  Precious 
above  estimation  ;  inestimable.  Atterbury. 


INVARIABLE,  a. 

able ;  constant. 
IN  VARIABLENESS,  t 

mutability:  constancy 
IN VA'Rl ABLY,  ad.  [f 

changeably  ;  constantly. 
INVA'SlON,  *.    [.iniiio,  Lat 
1  Hostile  entrance  upon  the 

of  another ,  hostile 
ft  Attack  or  a  disease. 
INVA'BI VE,  a.  [fro 


Fr.] 


Unchangc- 
Brovn. 


.]  Un- 
Atterbury. 

hts  or  possessions 
menl.  Dryiev. 

Arbntknot. 
.]   Entering  has- 


invamvi-,  a.    [irom  iwradr.j    entering  noa- 
"  or  writing;  a  reproachful  acc 


JNTOCTIVE,  a.   [from  the  noun]  Satirical; 

abusive.  Drnden. 
INV'E'CTIVELY,  ud.   Satirically,  abusively. 
Ta  INVE'IGH,  v.  a.  [twecAo,  Ut.]  To  utter  cen- 
■are  or  reproach.  '  Arbutknot. 

IN VE'lUHER,  «.   [from  faveif*.]  Vebemeat 
raiter.  Wiseman. 
To  INVEIGLE,  v.  a.   [invofltare,  Italian.]  To 
persuade  to  something  bad  or  hurtful  ,  to 
wheedle  :  to  allure ;  to  seduce.  Hudibras. 
INVE'lGLER,  s.  [from  taeriglr.]   Seducer;  de- 
ceiver ;  allurer  to  ill.  Saadyi. 
INVE'NDIBLB,*  a.    [in  and  rendo,  Ut.  to  sell.] 
Unsaleable.  Scott. 
T»  INVE'NT,  r.  a.   [tarsaler,  Fr.] 
t  To  discover ;  to  find  out ;  to  excogitate ;  to 
produce  something  not  made  before.  Jrbmth. 
t  To  forge;  to  contrive  falsely;  to  fabricate. 
k_  f  .       ,„         .         ,  Stillmgfieel. 
s  To  feign ;  to  make  by  the  Imagination. 

Shakespeare. 

4  Tu  light  on ;  to  meet  with  :  not 
1  NVR'NTEB,  t.    [inentnsr,  pr.] 

-3M 


INV 

t  One  who  produces  something  new ;  a  deviser 
of  something  not  known  before.  Carta, 
*  A  forger. 

INVENTION,  a.    {invention,  Fr.] 
I  Excogitation  ;  the  act  or  power  of  producing 
something  new.  Dryden. 
ft  Discovery.  .  Ray. 

3  Porgcry  ;  fiction.  * 

4  The  thing  invented. 
INVE'NTIVE.  a.    [i-watt/,  Fr.] 

1  Quick  at  contrivance;  ready  at  < 


of  an  in- 


9  Having  the  power  of  excogitation  or 

1 N  VE'NTOR,  i.   [inventor,  Ut.] 
I  A  finder  out  of  something  new.  Milton. 
ft  A  contriver  .  a  framer.  Shakespeare. 
INVENTORIAL,*  a.  [from  tareatery.]  Belong. 

ing  to  an  inventory.  Ash. 
INVENTORIALLY,  ad.  [from  inventory,  whence 
peihaps  uwentomd.]  In 

INVENTORY,*,   [iswmietre,  Fr.]  Am 
or  catalogue  of  moveables.  i 

To  I'NVBNTORY,  a.  a.  [iaoeamrier,  Fi.]  To 
register    to  place  in  a  catalogue.  Skaketpeare. 

INVE'NTRRSS,*.  [i«eentrice,  Fr.  from  iirueator.] 
A  female  that  invents.  Bnrnet 

INVE'RSE,  a.  [inx+rsa,  Fr.  taaerses,  Lae.]  Is*, 
verted;  reciprocal:  opposed  to  direct. 

INVE'RSE  Proportion.*  Is  that  kind  of  propor- 
tion  in  which  the  fourth  term  hi  so  much  leas 
or  greater  than  the  third,  as  the  secoud  is 
greater  or  leas  than  the  first.  Ask. 

INVERSION,  e.   [iaeerstoa,  Fr.  intxrsto,  Ut.] 
1  Change  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the  last  if 


first,  and  first  last.  Dryden. 
ft  Change  of  place,  so  that  each  takes  the  room 

of  the  other. 
To  IN  VE'  HI,  r.  a.    [iapfrte,  Ut.] 
1  To  turn  upside  down  •,  to  place  in  contrary 
order  to  that  which  was  before. 

Want. 

ic  last  first.  Prior , 


channel;  to 
KnoUe*. 
.]    In  enn- 
Derkam. 


t  To  place  the  last  first. 
3  To  divert;  to  turn  into 

embexslc;  to  convert. 
INVE'RTEDLY,  ad.  (from 

trary  or  reversed  order. 
To  1 N  VE'st,  v.  a.   [iaaettio,  Ut.] 
I  To  dress ;  to  clothe ;  to  array.  Milton. 
ft  To  place  in  possesion  of  a  rank  or  office. 

Hooker. 

3  To  adorn ;  to  grata.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  confer;  to  give.  Bacon. 
4  To  enclose ;   to  surround  so  aa  to 

succours  or  provisions. 
INVE'STIENT,  a.  [inxtttiens,  Ut.]  Covering; 

clothiag.  Jf'ocoWd. 
INVE'STIGABLR,  a.  [from  iwreatijroie.1   To  be 

searched  out  ;  discoverable  by  rational  i 

aitlon.  / 
To  INVE'STIGATE,  v.  a.    [tareettew.  Ut.]  To 

search  out ;  to  find  out  by  rational  disquisition. 

CI 

INVESTIGATION,      [sevesttfetio.  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths 
are  discovered.  Wat r 1 

«  Examination. 
IN VE'bTlTURE. «.  (Frenc 
1  The  right  of  giving  possession  of  any  maaor. 

office,  or  benefice.  Raleigh. 
8  The  act  of  giving  possession. 
INVESTMENT,  s.   [us  and  ceatasenl.]  Drrse; 

clothes  I  garment ;  habit. 
INVE'TERACY, «.   [inveteraiio,  lat.] 
1  Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad; 

confirmed  by  time, 
ft  (In  phvsick.)  Long  continuance  of  a< 
I N  V  E'TER  ATE,  a.    [iirpetrratas,  Ut.] 
I  Old ;  long  established, 
ft  Obstinate  by  long  continuance.  .Swift. 
To  INVETERATE,  e.  a.  [twretere,  Ut.]   To  fix 
and  settle  bv  long  continuance.  Baron. 
IN VETEJIATEN ESS,  s.  [from  iarefrrase.]  Long 


continuance  df 
turned  by  time. 


BJ  y  co»>- 
Brvirn. 
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INVETERATION,  a.   [inttter&tio,  Lai.]  The 
act  of  hardening  or  confirming  by  long  con- 
tinuance. 
INVl'DIOUS,  a.    [invidioeut,  Lat.] 
1  Envious i  malignant.  freiyn. 
«  Likely  to  incur  or  to  bring  hatred.  Sw\}i. 
INVI'DlOUSI.Y,  ad. 
I  Malignantly;  enviously, 
t  In  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 
INVI'DIOUSNESS,  *.  [from 


of  provoking 
>  InVi'GORAI 
endue  with  \ 


..]  Quality 

envy  or  hatred. 
ITE,  v.  a.   [in  and  vigour. 1  To 
vigour ;  to  strengthen ;  to  ani- 
mate: to  enforce.  Adduon. 
IN  VIGORATION,  a.   [from  invigontt.] 
I  The  act  of  invigorating, 
tt  The  state  of  being  invigorated.  NorrU. 
INVI'NCIBLE,  o.  [lawinriMe,  Pr.]  Insuperable; 
unconquerable  ;  not  to  be  subdued. 

Shakespeare. 

INVI'NCIBLENESS,  t.     Unconquerableness  | 

insuperableiies*. 
INVI'NCIBLY,  oil.  [from  immciblt.}  Insupera- 
bly! unconquerably.  Miltw- 
JNVI'OLABLt,  a.   [iiwioJaMe,  Fr.] 
l  Not  to  be  profaned  ;  not  to  be  injured.  Milton. 

4  Not  to  be  broken.  Hooker. 

5  Insusceptible  of  hurt  or  wound.  Milton. 
INVI'OLABLY.  ad.    [from  imiolable.-]  Without 

breach  ;  without  failure.  Sprat. 

INVI'OLATE,  a.  [invioUtu*,  Lat.]  Unhurt  , 
uninjured;  unproved)  unpolluted;  unbro- 
ken. Dryden. 

I'M  VIOL'S,  c  [irami,  Lat.]  Impassible;  un- 
trodden. Hudibra.%. 

To  IN  Vl'SCATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  vucut,  Lat.J  To 
lime;  to  entangle  in  glutinous  matter. 

Br  own. 

INVISIBILITY.  «.  [jMsjMltM  Fr.]  The  state 
of  being  invisible;  iroperceptiblcness to  sight. 

INVISIBLE,  a.  [invuible,  Fr]  Not  percaytibTc 
by  the  sight  ,  not  to  be  seen.  Sidney. 
INVl'SIBLY,  md.  [from  invisible.]  ImpercepU- 
_to  the  sight.  Denham. 

,  ».    [invitat io,  Lat.]   The  act  of 
lling  to  any  thing  with 

WrrflSSff!  •'/'[from  write.  [Lat.]^?^ 
invitation;  containing  Invitation.  A$k. 
To  INVITE,  e.  a.    [wetto,  Ut.] 
I  To  md  {  to  ask  to  any  place  with  intreaty  and 
complaisance.  Swift. 
8  To  allur<;  to  persuade ;  to  induce  by  hope  or 
pleasure.  Bacon, 
To  INVITE,  r.  u.  To  aak  or  caH  to  any  thing 
pleasing.  Milton. 
INV  ITER,  a.    [from  mrife.]    He  who  invites. 

INVITINGLY,  ad.  [from  bunting .]  In  such  a 
Vile*  or  allures.  Una,  of  Piety. 
«  e.  a.  [ixcooo,  Lat.]   To  invoke ; 


y  to 


To  I 

toimpl.Hr  ;  to  call  upon;  tonra 
IN  VOCATION,  s.    [•■roca/io,  Lat. 
I  The  act  of  calling  upon  in  prayer.  Hooker. 
t  The  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance  or  pres- 
ence of  any  being.  Jddtton. 
J'N VOICE,  a.     [perhaps  corrupted  from  the 
French  envoy et,  send.l    A  catalogue  of  the 
freight  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price 
of  goods  sent  by  a  factor. 
I'N  VOICE- BOOrC*  s.  [invoice  »n6  book.)  AJbook 
into  which  the  copies  of  invoice*  are  copied. 

Ath. 

Jo  INVOKE,  p.  «.  [iarocp,  Lat  ]  Tocailupon; 

to  implore  ;  to  pray  to.  Sidney. 
To  INVOLVE,  p. a.   [i.«ko,  Lat.] 
i  To  inwrap;  to  cover  with  any  thing  c^rcu(m- 

.  to  join.  .Milton. 
«  To  take  in  ;  to  catch.  Sprat. 
^  To  entangle.  Lrxke. 
«  To  complicate/,  to  make  intricate.  Lick*. 
7  Tu  blend  ,  to  mingle  together  confusedly. 


I  io  inwrap  ;  t< 
nuent. 

!  1°  !mP,v  •» lo 

>To  intwist;  ti 


IRO 

INVOLUNTARILY,  ad.  [from 

Not  by  choice:  not  spontaneously. 
INVOLUNTARY,  a.    [involontaire, Ft.] 

1  Not  having  the  power  of  choice.  Pope. 

9.  Not  chosen  t  not  done  willingly.  Locke. 
INVOLUTION,  a.   [imwmiio,  Lat.] 

I  The  act  of  involving  or  inwrapping. 

«  The  state  of  being  entangled ;  complication^ 

3  That  which  Is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 


INVL'LNERABLE.  a.    [invulnerable,  Fr.)  Not 
to  be  wounded }  secure  from  wound.  Shake*?. 
To  INWA'LL,  v.  a.   To  enclose  or  fortif v  with  a 
f  wall.  Speu—r. 

I'NWARDS.  I*4,    L'""M"i  Sax- J 
I  Toward  the  internal  parts  ;  within.  Bacon. 
ft  With  inflection  or  incurvity  . 
S  Into  the  mind  or  ' 


I'N  WARD.  a. 

rrnal;  placed  not  on 

r  |  deeply  thinkin 
ate;  ilamettkkj  fam 


i  Inter 

in. 

«  Reflecting ;  deeplj 

3  Intimate; 

4  Seated  in 


thinking, 
amiliar. 


vely .  Dry. 
noQicer. 

but  with- 

rnor. 


Milton. 


Shake  ipeart. 


mix  any  thing  in  » 
part  of  the  texture. 
9  To  intertwine 


1  |NAny  Ui?ng  within,  generally 

dom  ha»  tht»  sense  a  singular. 
1  Intimate;  near  acquaintance. 
I'NVVARDLY,  ad.   [from  inward.] 
I  In  the  heart  ;  privately. 
1  In  the  parts  within;  internally. 
3  With  inflection  or  concavity . 

I'N  WaRDNESS*  a.  [from  inward.]  Intimacy; 

tamiliantv.  Shakespeare. 
To  IN  WE' AVE,  pret.  inwove,  or  inwcaved,  part, 
pass,  tasroea,  or  iwcoven.   Tin  and  weave-] 
]  To  mix  anv  thine  in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms 

Pope. 

,  to  complicate.  Milton. 
To  IN  WOOD,  v.  a.   [ia  and  wood.]   To  bide  in 
woods  :  not  used.  Sidney. 
To  I NW  RA'P,  a.  a.    [in  and  wrap.] 
1  To  cover  by  Involution ;  to  Involve. 
%  To  perplex i  to  puxtle  with  difficulty  or 
lity. 

S  To  ravish  ;  to  transport. 

INWROUGHT,  a.  [fa  and  wrought.]  Adorned 
with  work.  AftiW 

To  INWHE'ATH,  a.  o.   [in  and  wreath.)  To 
surround  as  with  a  wreath.  Milton. 

IPECACCA'NHA,  a.   An  Indian  root,  taken  to 
p  roc  ore  vomit*.  Hill. 

IRA'SCIBLE,  a.    [iraacifrth*.  low  Lat.  irascible, 
Fr.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  uf  anger.  Digkf. 

IRE.  t.  [French;  tra,  Lat.]    Anger;  rage;  pas- 
sionate hatied. 

I'REFUL,  a.   [ire  and  /all.] 
furiou.*. 

l'REFCLLY,  mi.   [from  ire.] 
angry  manner. 

«  Any  appearance  of  light 

how. 

3  The  circle  round  the  pupil  of 

4  The  flower-de-luce.  Milton. 
To  IRK.  v.a.  fjrr*,  work,  Itwodick.]  This  word 

is  used  only  impersonally  i  it  trks  me ;  it  give* 

me  pain  ,  or,  I  am  weary  of  it.  Shakespeare. 
1'RKSOME.a.  [from  irk.]  Wearisome;  tediou*; 

troubletome ;  toilsome.  Sw%Jt. 
I'RKSOM ELY,  ad.   Wearisomely  ;  tediouily. 
I'RKSOMENESS,  s.    [from  trkaoau.]  Tediou*. 

ness;  wearisomeness. 
I'RON.s.    [trea,  Sax-] 

t  A  maul  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Though  the  lightest  or  all  metals,  except  tin, 
it  is  considerably  the  hardest :  and,  when  pure, 
naturally  malleable  :  when  wrought  inta  steel, 
or  when  in  the  impure  state  from  its  rirst 
fusion,  it  li  scarce  malleable.  It  is  the  only 
known  substance  that  is  attracted  by  the  load* 
■  ton  t  Iron  has  gi  eater  medicinal  via  toon  than 


Dry  den. 
With  ire  i  in  an 


B  wn 
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i  Any  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron :  as, 
•  flat  iron,  or  smoothing  iron.  Pope. 
9  Chain  ;  shackle ;  manacle.  Psalm*. 
l'RON.  a.  * 

1  Made  of  iron.  Mortimer. 
9  Resembling  iron  In  colour.  Woodvmrd. 
9  Harsh;  severe;  rigid;  miserable.  Crnxhaw. 
4  Indissoluble;  unbroken.  Philip*, 
i  Hard!  impenetrable. 
To  l'RON,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  smoo-h  with  an  Iron. 
9  To  shackle  with  irons. 

IRON  ICAL,  a.  rfrom  irony.]  Expressing  one 
thing  and  meaning  another j  hpeaking  bv  con- 
traries. v  Brown. 

IRONICALLY,  ad.  [from  ironical.}  By  the  u*e 
of  irony.  Bacon. 

FRONING,*  s.  [from  iron-]  Smoothing  with 
an  iron.  Atk. 

IRON  MONGER,  «.  [iron  and  ajonger.]  A  dealer 
in  iron.  " 

l'RON  MOULD,*  s.    [iron  and  weald]   A  spot 

on  linen  occasioned  by  the  rust  of  iron.  A*k. 
l'RON  wool),  s.    A  kind  of  wood  extremely 

hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 
I'RONWORK.*  :    [ir«n  and  trw*.]'  That;  part 

of  any  thing  which  consists  of  iron.  Atk. 
l'RON  WORT. «.  [sidenfis.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
I'RONY.  a.  [from  iron.]  Made  of  iron  »  partak- 

ins:  of  iron.  Hammond. 
l'RONY,  t.   [t'ronie,  Fr.]    A  mode  of  speech  in 

which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 

Swift, 

IRRA'DIANCE,  \,  r<r«uii«**  Fr  1 
IRRA'DIANCY,  I**    \.xrnaianc<>  rr  J 

1  Emission  of  ray*  or  beams  of  light  upon  any 
object.  Br<xrn. 

8  Reams  of  light  emitted. 


To  1 RR A'  D I  ATE,     a.    [irradio,  Lat .  ] 
\  To  adorn  with  light  emitted  upon  it ;  to  bright- 
en. South. 
9 To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  illumine;  to 
Illuminate.  Milton. 
9  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.  Hale. 
4  To  decorate  with  shining  ornament*.  Pop*. 
IRRADIATION,  t.   [irradiation.  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  emitting  beams  of  light.  Digby. 
9  Illumination  ;  intellectual  light.  Hale. 
IRRATIONAL,  a.   [imtionati*,  Lat. J 
1  Yoid  of  reason  ,  void  of  understanding;  want- 
ing the  discou.slve  faculty.  MUlon. 
9  Absurd  s  contrary  to  reason.  Harvey. 
IRRATIONA'LITY,  «.  [from  irrational.]  Want 
of  reason. 

IRRATIONALLY,  ad.  [from  irrational.]  With- 
out reason  i  absurdly. 

IRRF.CLA'IMABI.E,  a.  [in  and  recfoiinaWe.] 
Not  to  be  reclaimed ;  not  to  be  changed  to  the 
better.  Additon. 

IRRECONCILABLE, «.    [irreeoncileoWe,  Fr.] 
I  Not  to  be  recalled  to  kindness ;  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. Dryden. 
8  Not  to  he  made  conslstcrt.  Robert. 

IRRECONCI'LABLENESS,  s.  [from  irreconct- 
loose.]    Impossibility  to  be  reconciled. 

IRRECONCILABLY,  ad.  [from  irreconcilable.] 
In  a  manner  not  admitting  reconciliation. 

IRK  ETON  CI'  LED,  a.  [ia  and  reconciled.]  Not 
atoned.  Shakespeare. 

IRRECOVERABLE,  a.    [in  and  recoeeraWe.] 
l  Not  to  he  regained  ,  not  to  be  restored  or  re- 

8 aired.  Rogers. 
lot  to  be  remedied.  Hooker. 
IRRECOVERABLY,  ad.   [from  irreeweroAtV.] 
Beyond  recovery  ;  past  repair.  Milton. 
IRREDU'CIBLR,  a.   [in  and  redactMe.]   Not  to 
be  brought  or  reduced.  Boyle. 
IRREFRAGABI'LITY,  •.  [from  irrefragable.] 

Strrngth  of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 
IRREFRAGABLE,  a.  [<rre/rufafctlii,!Lat.]-  Not 
to  he  confuted ;  superior  to  argumental  oppo- 
sition. Mflb 
IRREFRA'GABLY,  o.f.      [from  irrefragable.] 
With  force  above  confutation.  Atterbary. 
IRREFUTABLE,  a.    [irrefatabilU,  Ut.]  Not 
to  b«  overthrown  by  argument. 

35« 


acorn, 
irremediable.] 
Taylor. 
Fr.]   Not  to 


'.]  In 

Atk. 

remove.]  Not 


IRR 

IRREFUTABLY,*  ad.  [from  irrefiUabU.]  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  refuted.  Ash. 

IRRE'GULAR,  a.  [irregnlier,  Fr.  rrrtfaiaris, 
Lat.] 

I  Deviating  from  rule,  custom,  or  nature.  Prior. 
9  Immethodical ;  not  confined  to  any  certain 
rule  or  order.  Cowley. 
9  Not  being  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue. 
I R REGULA'RITY,  t.   [trregaJaxits*,  Fr.] 
1  Deviation  from  rule. 

9  Neglect  of  method  and  order  Brown. 

9  Inordinate  practice.  Roger*. 

IRRE'GULARLY,  oat  [from  irrrgnlar.]  Without 
observation  of  rule  or  method.  Locke. 

Tb  IRRE'GULATE, ». a.  To  make  irregular;  to 
disorder.  Brown. 

IRRE'LATIVE,  [ia  and  retatsnu,  Ut.]  Hav- 
ing no  reference  to  any  thing ;  single ;  uncon- 
nected. Brown. 

IRRELEVANT,*  a.   Not  to  the  point.  Mason. 

IRRELI'GION,  t.  [irrettgion,  Fr.]  Contempt 
of  religion  ;  impiety.  Roger t. 

IRRELI'GIOUS,  «.    rjirrsiifieajt,  Fr.] 
I  Contemning  religion ;  impious.  South. 

9  Contrary  to  religion.  Sw\ft. 

I RRELI'GIOUSLY, ad.  [f rom  irreUfiow.]  With 
impiety:  with  irrehgion. 

IRRE'MEABLE.  o.  [trremcaoiiis,  Lat.]  Admit- 
ting no  return.  Ifryde*. 

IRRE'MEDIABLE,  a.  [irremediable,  Fr.]  Ad- 
mitting no  cure  .  incurable.  Be 

1 K  HEME' D I  ABLY,  ad.  [from 
Without  cure. 

IRREMI'SSIBLE, «. 
be  pardoned. 

IRREMI'SSIBLENESS,  s. 
not  to  be  pardoned. 

IRREM  I'SSIBLY,*  ad.  Tf rom  i 
a  manner  not  to  be  pardoned. 

IRREMOVEABLE,  a.   [ia  and 

to  be  moved ;  not  to  be  changed.  Shakespeare. 

IRREMU'NERABLE,*  a.  [ia  contrary  to,  and 
munero,  Lat.  to  reward.]  Incapable  of  being 
rewarded.  Atk. 

I R  REN  OWNED,  a.  [ia  and  renown.]  Void  of 
honour.  Spenser. 

IRRE'PARABLE,  o.  [irreparafciiis,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  recovered ;  not  to  be  repaired. 

IRRE'PARABLY,  od.   Without  recovery  i~U h- 

IRREPLE' VIABLE,  a.  [tn  and  repieay]   Not  to 

be  redeemed  :  a  law  term. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE,  a.  [irreprekensikUu,  L-] 

Exempt  from  blame. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY, 

ble.]   Without  blame. 
IRREPRESE'NTABLB,  a.  (ia  and  represent.]  Not 

to  be  figured  by  any  representation. 

StUlingJUrt. 

IRREPROACHABLE,  a.  (hi  and  rtproackabU.] 

Free  from  blame  ;  free  from  reproach.  Alter. 
I RREPROACH ABLY,  ad.  [from trreproackabta.] 

Without  blame ;  without  reproach. 
IRREPROVEABLE,  a.     [in  and  rrproveable.] 

Not  to  be  blamed  ;  irreproachable. 
IRREPROVEABLY.*  ad.   [from  irreproxeabU.] 

In  a  manner  to  be  reproved.  Ask. 
IRRESISTIBILITY, «.  [from  srresistiWe.]  Power 

or  force  above  opposition.  Hammond. 
IRRESl'STlBLE,o.  [irreiwIiWa,  Fr-3  Superiour 

to  opposition.  Hooker. 
IRRESl'STIBLY,  od.  [from  irreiiftialr.]    In  a 

manner  not  to  be  opposed.  Rogers. 
IRRE'SOLUBLE,  a.    [in  and  resolnbHit,  Lat.] 

Not  to  be  broken  ;  not  to  be  dissolved.  Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS,  a.     [from  irresolnalr.] 

Resistance  to  separation  in  the  parts.  Boyle. 
IRRESOLVEDLY.  ad.  [m  and  molted.]  With. 

out  settled  determination.  .    _  Boyle. 

IRRE'SOLUTB,  a.  [in  and  resolute.]   Not  con- 
stant in  purpose  ;  not  determined.  Temple. 
I  RRE'SOLUTELY,  od.  [from  irresolate.]  With- 

out  Armnesa  of  mind ;  wiUiout  determined  pur. 

IRRESOLUTION,  s.    [irresoJarion,  Fr.]  A  W.nt 
of  firmness  of 


ad.  [from 
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SPE'CTIVE,  a.  [4a  an 
inf  no  retard  to  any  clrcu 
IRRESPECTIVELY, 


IVO 


Without  retard  to  cirrumtta 
IRRETRIEVABLE,  a.  [m  and  refrwt*.]  1 
be  repaired;  irrecoverable,  irreparable. 
IRRBTRIE'VABLY,  ad.    Irreparably  »  ii 
ably.  IVu 
IRREVERENCE,     (trreerrmha,  Ut.] 
1  Want  uf  reverence;  want  of  veneration  ;  want 
of  reauect.  Pope. 
•2  State  of  brine  di«re*arHed.  Clmretsdam. 
IRREVERENT,  J.    [trreserrar,  Fr.]    Not  pay- 
ing  doe  homafe  or  reverence ;  not  expretaing 
/•r  conceivina  due  veneration  or  reaped.  Has. 
IRREVERENTLY,  md.   Without  due  reaped  or 
veneratioo.  Gov.  of  iks  longue. 

IRREVERSIBLE,  a.  [.-  and  merer.]    Not  lu  be 
recalled  ,  not  to  I*  changed.  /foe~ert. 
IRREVERSIBLY,  ad. [from  trmeroase  ]  With- 
out  change.  Hamnovd. 
I K HI'.' VOCABLE,  a.  [irmocvbilit,  Ut.]    Not  to 
be  recalled ;  not  to  be  brought  back ;  not  to 

Dry.  re*. 


be  nrveraed. 


] 


IRRE'VOCABLY,  ad.  [from 
out  recall, 

7bI'RRIGATB,-.«.  [imgo.  Let.] 

moisten,  to  water. 
IRRIGATION,        [from  trrifole.] 

watering  or  moitteninc. 
IRRI'GUOUS.  «•  [from  irrigate.] 
I  Watery  ;  watered. 
8  Dewy  j  moist. 

lRRI'SlON,  *.  [irnvio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  laughing 
at  another.  Jf-Wdu  «rd 

I'RRITABLE,*  a.    [from  rrritufe.] 
rated. 

TaPRRlTATE,  *.  a.  [write,  Lat.] 


With 
Boyle. 
To  wet  j  to 
Hay. 
The  ad  of 
Baam. 

* Milton. 
Philips. 


l  To  provoke ,  to  tease, 
t  To  fret }  to  put  into  motion  or 


late-,  tovellicate. 
9  To  agitate  t  to 

IRRITATION.  $.  [toilette,  Lat.] 
I  Provocation  ;  exaaperatton. 

8  Stimulation  ,  vellication. 
IRRU'PTION,  $.  [trnspiie,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  any  thing  forcing  an  entrance. Bar. 

9  Inroad  .  bum  of  invaders  into  anyplace.  Add. 
is.  [is,  Sax.]  The  third  person  lingular  of  la  4w: 

I  am,  thou  art,  be  if. 

ISCHlA'DICK,  s.  [!rx^»aiaa(.1  In  anatomy,  an 
epithet  given  to  the  veins  of  the  foot  that  ter- 
minate in  the  crural.  JUirrit. 

1SCH1  RKTICK.  s.  [ach urn* que,  Fr.]  Such 
medicine*  as  fmxe  urine  when  suppressed. 

!'SCHL'RM,«\i.    [wxaf^.]      A  atoppage  of 

ISCHU'RY.    1  urineV 

1SH.  i.  [ite.  Sax.] 

1  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  lo  expreta 

9  It?s"rtewise  "'meti^eslethe,"erminaUtton  of  a 

gentile  or  possessive  adjedivc:  aa,  Svedua. 
9  It  likewise  notes  participation  of  the  qualities 

of  i he  substantive  :  as,  man,  wants  k. 
T'S l  CLE,  i.  [from  ice.]  A  pendant  shoot  of  ice : 
more  properly  »c  tc/#.  Dryden. 
ISINQLA'SS,  «.  [from  ice,  or  tar,  and  fiats,  that 
is,  matter  congealed  into  g bus.]  leimglom  is 
•  tough,  firm,  and  light  substance,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  much  resembling  glue.  The  Ash  from 
which  itinglau  i»  prepared  it  a  species  of  atur- 
genn.  From  the  intestines  of  this  fish  the 
tmriatt  it  prepared  by  boiling.  Hill. 
1'SIN  glass  Stove,  t.  This  fossil  is  one  of  the 
of  the  natural  bodies.  It  ia  found  in 
tastes  composed  of  thin  flakes.  The 
mastes  are  brownith  or  reddit h  ;  but  the  plates 
separated,  are  perfectly  pellucid.  The  an- 
cientt  made  their  windows  of  it,  instead  of 
glaai.  H  H. 

I'SLaND,  t.  [ituaie,  Lat.  isola,  Iul.    It  ia  pro. 
nounced  tistad.]   A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
water.  Thomson. 
INLANDER,*,  [from  island.]   An  inhabitant  of 
a  country  surrounded  by  water. 

9»7 


Ue, 

rounded  by 
or  publick 


ISLE,.,  [isle,  Fr. 
t  An  island  s  a  cou 
9  A  long  walk  in  a 


I'SLET.*  t.  [itUta.  Span.]  A  Httte  i 
iSOPERIMLTRICAUt.  [arte,  wan,  and  n*rp»J 

In  geometry,  are  such  figures  at  have  equal 

perimeter*  or  ciicumference*. 
IsO'SCELES,  a.   That  triangle  which  hath  only 

two  tide*  equal.  Hams. 
I'SSUE.  s.  [issue,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  pataing  out. 

8  Exit ;  egrets,  or  passage  oat.  Prorrre*. 

9  Event .  consequence.  Fairfax. 

4  Termination ;  conclution.  Broome. 

5  Sequel  deduced  from  premises.  Shakespeare. 

6  A  fontanel  ,  a  vent  made  in  a  muscle  for  the 
discharge  of  humours.  W nemaa. 

7  Evacuation.  biatlhr*. 

8  Progeny  ;  offspring.  Dryden. 

9  (In  law.)  June  hath  divert  application:  t«me- 
times  used  for  the  children  begotten  between 
a  man  and  hit  wife,  sometimes  for  profits 
growing  from  an  amercement}  tomctimes  for 
profits  of  lands  or  tenements;  tome  timet  fur 
that  point  of  matter  depending  in  tuit,  where- 
upon the  psrtiet  join  and  put  their  cause  to  the 
trial  of  the  jury.  Cornell. 

To  I'SSUE,  v.  a.  [nsrirc,  ltal.1 
I  To  come  out ;  to  pass  out  of  any  place.  Pope, 

8  To  make  an  eruption.  Dry  dm. 

9  To  proceed  aa  an  offspring.  Kings. 
4  To  be  produced  by  any  fund  Aylxfje. 
4  To  run  out  in  lines.  Bacon. 

To  I'SSUE,  a.  a. 
I  To  tend  out .  to  send  forth.  Bacon. 
9  To  send  out  judicially  or  authoritatively.  Cta. 
1'SSUELESS,  a.    (from  itrae.]     Without  off. 

taring,  without  descendant*. 
I'STHftfUS,  *.  [istAmtu,  Ut.]   A  neck  of  land 
joining  the  peninsula  to  the  main  contiuent. 


ITjproaoaa.  [hit.  Sax.] 
I  The  neutral  demonstrative.  Cowley. 
9  It  is  used  for  the  thing ;  the  matter  i  the  affair. 

Shakespeare. 

3  It  is  used  ludicrously  after  neutral  verbs,  to 
give  an  emphasis  t  as,  she  dances  it  well.  Loc. 

4  Sometimes  applied  familiarly,  ludicrously,  or 
rudely,  to  persons.  Shakespeare. 

ITA'LIC,*  t.    [from  Stoiy.]    A  letter  in  the  Ita- 
lian character.  Ath. 
ITCH,  t.  [gtcka.  Sax.] 

1 A  cutaneous  ditease  extremely  contagious, 
which  overspreads  the  body  with  small  pustules 
filled  with  thin  serum,  and  raised  by  a  small 
animal.    It  it  cured  by  sulphur.  Hudibrat. 

8  The  tensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  akin,  which 
is  cased  by  rubbing. 

9  A  constant  testing  detlre. 
To  ITCH,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the  skin  which  it  re- 
moved by  rubbing.  Dryden. 
9.  To  long;  to  have  continual  desire.  Shaft. 
ITCHY,  a.  [from  itca.]    Infected  with  the  itch. 
I'TEM,  ad.   [Let.]     Alto.   A  word  used  when 

any  article  is  added  to  the  former. 
ITEM,  t. 
I  A  new  article. 
9  A  hint ;  an  inoendo. 
7b  ITERATE,  a.  a.  [ifero,  Lat.] 
I  To  repeat ;  to  utter  again ;  to  inculcate  by  fre- 
quent mention.  Hooker. 
8  To  do  over  again.  Aftitoa. 
ITERANT,  a.  [iterant,  Lat.]    Repeating.  Bacon. 
ITERATION,  a.  [itavuho,  Lat.]    Repdition  ;  re- 
cital over  again.  Hammond. 
ITI'NERANT,  a.  [itmerunt,  Fr.]  Wandering, 
not  settled.  Addison. 
ITl'NERARY,  «.  [ilraerarmt,  Ut.]   A  book  of 

ITl'NERARY,  a.  [fetaerariw,  Ut.]  Travelling  j 
done  on  a  journey.  Bacon. 

ITSE'LF,  proa,  [it  and  set/.]  The  neutral  re. 
Ciprocal  pronoun  applied  to  things. 

IVORY,  «.  trtorre,  Fr  ]  horn  is  hard,  of  a  whits 
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JAR 


,  the  elephant  carries  on  each  tide  a 
tooth  of  aix  or  seven  feet  in  length  ;  the  two 
sometimes  weighing  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds :  these  htor^  tusks  are  hollow  from  the 
ba»e  to  a  certain  height.  Hxll. 
yVY,*.  [ifig,  U*.}    I  pUnt. 


J Has  invariably  the 
in  tiamt,  a*  jade,  jet 
7b  JA'BBER,  r.  a. 
Idty;  to  chatter. 


with  that  of  g 


To  talk 
Sw 


Sxcift. 
t*fks 


[from  jabber.]   One  who 
or  unintelligibly.  Hudibrai. 
La,.]  Ly^-tlen^ 

[for 


JA'BBKRER.  « 

inartkulaiel 
JA'CENT,  a. 


JA'CINTH,  «. 

ffierxssalem.) 

1  The  same  with  hyacinth. 

t  A  eem  of  a  deep  reddish  yellow,  approaching  to 
a  flame  colour,  or  the  deepest  amber.  Woodxc. 
JACK,  s.  [Jaqnes,  Fr.l 
I  The  diminutive  of  John.   Used  a*  a  general 
term  of  contempt  for  saucy  or  paltry  fellows. 

Shakespeare. 

I  The  name  of  instruments  which  supply  the 
r»lace  of  a  boy,  as  an  instrument  to  puU  off 

9  An  engine  which  turns  the  spit.  Wiflrtni. 
4  A  young  pike.  Mortimer. 
»  [From  jaqne,  Fr.l    A  coat  of  mail.  Hayvard. 

6  A  cup  of  waxed  leather.  Dryden. 

7  A  small  bowl  thrown  oat  for  a  mark  to  the 
bowlers  Bentley. 

•  A  part  of  a  musical  instrument  called  a  vir- 
ginal. Bacon. 
9  The  male  of  animals.  jlr6«iAi»ot. 

10  A  support  to  saw  wood  on.  Axnstrorth. 

It  The  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship.  Ainsvorth. 

19  A  cunning  fellow.  CleaveLtnd. 

JACK  Bool*,  $.   Boots  which  serve  as  armour. 

JACK  be  the  Hedge*  *.   An  herb.  Mortimer. 

JACK  Pudding.  $.  Ijtxk  and  pudding.]  A  aany  ; 
a  merry  Andrew.  Guardxan. 

JACK  with  a  Lantern,  $.   An  ignis  fatuua. 

JACKA'L,  s.  [faacol/Fr.]  A  small  animal  sup- 
posed to  «tart  prey  for  the  lion. 

JACKALPNT,  s.   A  simple  sheepish  fellow 


JA'CKANAPES,  a.  [jec*  and  ape.] 
1  Monkey  *,  an  apt. 
9  A  coxcomb  :  an  impertinent.  Arbnthnot. 
JACKDA'W,  s.  A  cock  daw;  a  bird  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice.  rratts. 
JA'CKET,  s.  {jaconet,  Pr.] 
1  A  short  cofcl ,  a  close  waistcoat.  Spenser. 
9  To  beat  out' $  jacket,  is  to  beat  the  man.  i:  En. 
JACK-KETCH,*  s.   The  common  hangman  in 
the  city  of  London.  Ash. 
J  A' COB's  Ladder,  $.    The  tame  with  Greek  va- 
lerian ;  an  herb. 
JA'COB's  Staff,  $. 
1  A  pilgrim's  staff. 
9  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger. 
3  A  cross  ataff ;  a  kind  of  astrolabe. 
JA'COBINE.1.  A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft. 
JA'COBINB,*  s. 
I  A  monk  of  a  particular  order.  Roberuon. 
t  (Bo  called  from  meeting  at  a  monastery  that 
had  belonged  to  Jocobxne  Friars.)    One  of  a 
faction  in  France  that  holds  diabolical  princi- 
ple*, and  thinks  it  meritorious  to  murder  any 
One,  whose  political  opinions  do  not  perfectly 
coincide  with  hit  own.  To  be  permitted  to 
do  thlt  with  impunity  it  his  idea  of  liberty. 

Bnrke. 

JA'COBINISM,*  t.  The  principles  of  a  Jaco- 
bine.  Mason. 

To  JA'COBINIZE,*  ».  a.  To  taint  with  Jaco- 
binism. Bnrke. 

JA'COBITE,*  t.  [Jacob*,,  Let]  A  partisan  of 
King  Jamea  II.  after  his  abdication,  and  of 
his  supposed  male  descendants.  Boitnbroke. 

JA'CORlTE*a.  [from  the  noon.]   Of  the  Prin- 

C  plCS  Of  JmCODl'CVa  tSQitrtOfO  ntf,  | 


Jacobite. 
Maton. 

JACTITATION,  ».  [jactito,  Lat.] 
I  Tossing  motion  ;  restlessness.  Hi 

4  A  term  in  the  canon  law  for  a  false  | 
to  marriage 

JACULA'TION,  •.  [jacuiaiM,  Let.]  The  act  of 
throwing  missive  weapons.  Milton. 

JA'CULATORY,*  a,  [jacnlor,  Latin,  to  dart  ] 
Tlirown  suddenly ;  thrown  like  a  dart.  J»h. 

JADE,  ,. 

i  A  tiorse  of  no  spirit}  a  hired  horse;  a  worth. 

less  nag.  Pope. 
9  A  sorry  woman.  Stmjt. 
3  A  voung  woman,  in  irony.  Addison. 
JADE,  s.    A  species  of  the  jasper.  Hill. 
To  JADE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  tire ;  to  harass ;  to  dispirit ;  to  weary. 

Shakespeare. 

5  To  overbear ;  to  crush  ;  to  degrade.  Sknk. 

3  To  employ  in  vile  offices.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  ride ;  to  tule  with  tyranny.  Shaktsptare. 
To  JADE,  c  n.  To  lose  spirit ,  to  sink.  5oaw. 
JA'DISH.a  [from  jade.] 

I  Vitious  ;  bud,  as  a  horse.  Southern. 
9  Unchaste;  incontinent.  L'Eetrange. 
To  J  AGG,  ».  a.    bragvaa,  slits  or  hole*,  Welsn.] 
To  cut  into  indentures;  to  cut  into  teeth  like 
those  of  a  aw.  Haiti. 
JAGG,  s.    [from  the  verb.]     A  protuberance  or 
I'Xtuulatlon.  Ray. 
JA*GGEDNRSS,  s.  [from  jagged.)   The  state  of 
being  denticulated  i  unevennesa.  Peacham. 
JA'GGY,  a.  [from 

j*B*f  0  Uneven  ;  denticulated. 

Addxton. 

JAIL,  s.  [geoi,  Fr.]  A  gaol ,  a  prison ;  a  place 
where  criminals  are  confined.  Dryden. 

JA'ILBIRD,  s.  (jets'  and  »fra\]  One  who  baa 
heen  in  a  jail. 

JA'l  LER,  *.  [from  sail.]  The  keeper  of  a  prison. 

Sidney. 

J AKBft,  t.    A  house  of  office.  San/t. 
JA'LAP,  s.    [jalap,  Fr.  jalnpium,  low  Lat.]  A 
firm  and  solid  root,  of  a  faintbh  smell,  and  of 
an  aend  and  nauseous  taste.    It  had  its  name 
or  jalapa,  from  Xelapa,  a  town  in 
in.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative  where 
humours  are  to  be  evacuated.  HilL 
JAM,  t.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water. 

JAMB,  s.  [jambe,  Fr.l  Any  supporter  on  either 
side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door.  3/oxon. 

To  J  \M B,*  c.o.  To  confine  as  between  two 
posts.  Ash. 

To  JA'NGLB,  v.n.  [jangler,  Fr.]  To  altercate) 
to  quarrel:  to  bicker  in  words. 

To  JA'NGLB,  a.  a.  To  make  to  sound  untune* 
ably.  Prior, 

J  A'NGLER,  s.  [from  jangle.)  A  wrangling,  chat- 
tering, noisy  fellow. 

JA'NIZARY,  *.  Ja  Turkish  word.]  One  of  the 
guards  of  the  Turkish  king.  IValler. 

J  A'NNOCK,*.  Oat  bread. 

JA'NTY,  a.   [gentil,  Fr.]   Showy;  fluttering. 


JA'NUARY,  s.  [ Jaweories,  Lat.]  The  first  month 
of  the  year.  Penckam. 
JAPA'N,  s.  [from  Japan  in  Aria.)  Work  varnish- 
ed and  raised  in  gold  and  colours. 
7b  JAPA'N,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  varnish ;  to  embellish  with  gold  and  raised 
figures.  Stujt. 
4  To  black  shoes.   A  low  phrase.  Gay. 
JAPA'NNER,  s.  [from  japoa.] 
I  One  skilled  in  japan  work. 
4  A  shoeblacker.  Pope. 
To  JAR,  v.9. 

I  To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short  rattle. 


clash  ;  to  interfere  j  to  act  in  opposition 

rWn—rttlt 


4  To  quarrel;  to  dispute. 
JAR,     [from  the  verb.] 
t  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound. 
9Clash; 
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9  A  state  in  which  a  door  unfastened  may  strike 
the  pott.  Srrift. 
4  (From  rutrro,  Ital.]  An  cart  lien  vessel.  Dry. 
J  A  ROES,  t.   [Ft.]     Hard  callous  tumours  in 
horses,  a  little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham 
OR  the  outside.  Parrier'i  Dictionary. 

JA'RGON,  s.  [nrfon,  Fr.]   Unintelligible  talk  ; 
gabble ,  g.bber.sh.  Bramhall. 


J  A'HGONELLE.  s.  A  species  of  pear. 
JA'SHA WK,  ».    A  young  hawk. 

tin.  Fr.]  A  flower. 


longing  to 


tut- 
Aon. 


JA'SMINE,  s.  [jasrn 
J  A'S  M I N  E,*  ad.  Bel* 

PerfiAa,  t.    A  plant 

JA'SPER,  *.  fjosse,  Fr.  taspis,  L*t.]  A  hard  stone 
of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  sometime*  clouded 
with  white.  Hill. 

To  J  A'VKI.,  or  J  ABLE,  v.  a.  To  bemire;  to  soil 
over  with  dirt. 

JA'VEL,  i .  [perhaps  from  the  verb.]  A  wander* 
ing  or  dirty  fellow.  More. 

JA'VEL!  N,  i.  [/oaeiiae,  Fr.]  A  spear  or  half  pike, 
which  anciently  was  used  either  by  foot  or 
horse.  Addison. 

JA'UNDICB,*.  [jaunissr,  javne,  yellow,  Fr.]  A 
distemper  from  obst  ructions  of  the  liver,  winch 
prevents  the  gall  being  duly  separated  by  them 
from  the  blood,  and  makes  them  look  yellow. 

Daiacy, 

JA'UN DICED,-.,  [fromjoaadice.]  Infected  with 
the  jaundice.  Pup?. 
To  JAUNT,  a.  w.  [.sealer,  Fr.]  J  To  wander  here 
and  there;  to  bustle  about.    It  is  now  always 
u»ed  in  contempt  or  levity. 
JAUNT,  $.  [from  the  verb.J  Ramble ;  flight  j  ex- 
cursion. Milton. 
JA'UNTINESS,  i.  [from  jnntg .]  Airiness;  But 

ter  j  genteel ness. 
JAW,  «.  [jone.  a  cheek,  Fr  ] 
I  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed.  Walton. 
t  The  mouth. 
JAY.S..  A  bird. 
JA'ZEL,*.  A 


jbSSSus 


pieious  in  love. 
2  Emulous  }  full  of  competition 
$  Zealously  cautious  against  dis 
4  Suspiciously  vigilant, 
ft  Suspiciously  careful. 


Stf>i/i. 


6  Suspiciously  fearful.  Swift. 

Y,ad.  [fromjeuW]  Suspiciously ; 


JE'ALOUSL 
emuloosly. 
JE'ALOUSNESS,  ». 

being  jealous. 
JE'A LOUSY, «.  [ja 
I  Suspicion  in  love. 
9  Suspicious  fear. 


Fr.] 


]  The  state  of 
A'tng  Charles. 

Dryden. 
Cl'irtndon. 


9  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  rivalry. 
To  JEER,  t.  a.  To  scoff)  to  (lout  j  to  make  mock. 

Herbert. 

To  JEER,  r.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs.  Howl. 
JEER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Scoff  i  taunt ;  biting 


a  mocker. 
JE'ERIN 


[from  jeer ■]  A 


GLY.erf.  [from  jeering.]  Scornfully; 
contemptuously,  Derham. 
JE'UOET,  t.    A  kind  of  sausage.  Aivttrorth. 
JEHO*VAH,*».  [Heb.  signifying  self-subsisting.] 
The  proper  name  of  God  i  the  Lord.  Ash. 
JEJl'NE,  ..    yjunut,  Lat.J 
I  Wanting;  empty  ;  vacant.  Bacon. 
9  Hungry  -.  not  saturated.  Brmen. 
9  Dry  ;  unarTecting. 
JEJL  'NENESS.  ».  Ifrom  jejune.} 


1  Penury  ;  poverty.  Boom. 
9  Dryness ;  want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the 
attention. 

JE'LLILI).  a.   Glutinous;  brought  to  a  state  of 
viscosity.  CUavtland. 
JE'LLY,  s.  [gelatinum,  Lat.]  See  GELLY. 
1  Any  thing  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinousness 
and  viscosity.  Shakespeare. 
9  Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  sugar.  Pope. 


JEW 

JE'NNETINO,  $.  [corrupted  from  Janetiag .]  A 
species  of  apple  soon  ripe.  Aforttsarr. 
JE'NNET,  i.   See  GENNET.    A  Spanish  horse. 

Prior. 

To  JF70PARD,  v.  a.  To  hazard;  to  put  in  dan- 
ger. Maccabees. 

JE'OPARDOLS,  a.  [from  jeopardy.}  Haaardoust 

dangerous. 

JE'OPARUY,  [jen  perdu,  Fr.]  Hazard,  danger; 

Tu  JERK,  r.  a.  [gtrtccan,  8ax.J*To  strike  wttTa 

ouick  smart  blow  ;  to  lash.  Ml. 
I    n.l.K       n.    To  strike  up.  Dryden. 
JERK.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  smart  quick  lash.  Dryden. 
?  A  sudden  spring;  a  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or 

startles.  Ben  Jonsam. 

JE'RKEN,  s.  [eyrfWAia,  Sax.]  A  jacket ;  a  short 

coat.  South. 
JE'RKIN,  f.  Akindofhawk.  Ainsvorth. 
JE'RSEY,  i.   [from  the  island  of  Jersey,  whete 

much  varn  is  spun.]  Fine  yarn  of  wool. 
JERL'SALEM  .4rf.cAc.ke,  i.   Sunflower,  of  which 

they  are  a  »perie!.  Mortimer. 
JESS.  %.  [jette.  Fr.]  Short  straps  of  leather  tied 

about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  ia 

held  on  the  list. 
JE'SSAMlNE,  *.   Sec  JASMINE.    A  fragrant 

To  JEST,  r.n.   [gntiador,  Lat.l  To  divert  or 
make  merry  by  words  or  actions;  to  act  or 
speak  not  seriously.  Shakespeare. 
JEST,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter;  not  earnest.  Tillotson. 
9  The  object  of  jest ;  a  laughingstock.  Shake*. 
9  Manner  of  doing  or  speaking  feigned ;  not  real. 


JE'STElLs.  [fromjesl.] 
I  One  given  to  merriment  i 

8  One  given  to  sarcasm.  Sv\ft. 

9  Buffoon  ;  jackpudding.  Spenser. 
JE'STING.*  ».  The  act  of  talking  In  order  to 

.raise  mirth.  Epkesians. 
JE'STINGLY,*  ad.   [from  jestiag.]   In  a  jesting 
manner.  Ash. 
JESUITICAL,- a.  Deceitful. 
JET.  •.  [gagal,  Sax.  gagates,  Lat.] 
I  Jet  is  a  beautiful  Touil.  or  a  Arm  and 
structure,  and  of  a  smooth  surface  ,  found  in 
masses,  lodged  in  clay ;  of  a  flne  deep  black 
colour,  having  a  grain  resembling  that  or  wood. 

9  [From  jet,  Fr.]  A  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 


To  JET,  e.n.  {jetter,  Fr.] 
1  To  shoot  forward .  to  shoot  out ;  to  intrude  , 
to  jut  out.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  strut;  to  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait. 

Shakespeure. 

9  To  jolt ;  to  be  shaken.  /Fuetaaa. 
JETSAM,  Is.  [jetter,  Fr.]  Goods  which  having 
JETSON,  )     been  cast  overboard  In  a  stcrm,  or 
after  sHipwreck,  are  thrown  upon  the  shore. 


JETTY,  a.  [frontier] 
l  Made  of  jet. 
1  Black  as  jet. 
JEW,*       Is.  [from  Jadok.]  A  Hebrew;  one 
JEWESS,*]     who  professes  JudaWm.  Ask. 
JE'WEL,  s.  [joyous.  Fr.  jeaeesea,  Dutch.] 
1  Any  ornament  of  great  value,  used  commonly 
of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious  stone*. 

SoatA. 

9  A  precious  stone  *,  a  gem.  Pope. 
9  A  name  of  fondness.  Shakespeare. 

JEWEL-HOUSE,  or  Office,  i.  The  place  where 
the  regal  ornaments  are  repoaited. 

JE'WELLER,  s.  [from  jeire/.J  One  who  trafficks 
inprecious  storm.  Boyle. 

JE'WISH,*  a.  [from  Jew  ]  Belonging  to  the 
Jews >  pertaining  to  the  Hebrew.  Ath. 

JEWS- EARS,  s.  frram  its  resemblance  of  the 
human  ear.  SMaa<r.]  A  fungus,  tough  and 
thin  ;  naturally,  while  growing,  of  a  rumpled 
figure,  like  a  flat  and  variously  hollowed  cup ; 
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•n  inch  to  two  inch's  in 
two-third*  of  iu  length 


length,  and 

in  breadth. 

People  cure  sore  throats  with  a  docoction  or  it 
in  milk.  HM. 
JEWS- HARP,  i.^  A  khjd  of  musical  instrument 

JEWS-MALL0W.7  [corcaaras,  Lnt.]  An  hero. 

Miiirr. 

JEWS-STONE,  s.  The  clavated  spine  »f  a  very 
large  egg-shaped  sea-orrhin,  petrified  by  long 
lying  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a  regular  figure, 
oblong  and  rounded,  swelling  in  the  middle, 
and  gradually  tapering.  Hill. 

JIG,  r.  [ftfa,  Ital.]  A  light  careless  dance,  or 
tune.  Spew  ex. 

To  JIG,  e.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dance  care- 
lessly ,  to  dance.  Locke. 

JI'GGER.**.  [fromjtf.]  One  who  jigs.  A*k. 

JI'GGUMBOB,  «.  (A  cant  word.)  A  trinket:  a 
knick-knack)  a  slight  contrivance  in  machi- 
nery. Hwiibrat. 

Jl'G M  AKER,  s.  [jig  and  mate.]  One  who  dances 
or  plays  merrily.  5aa«e«prare. 

JILT.  s.  [perhaps  from  fife*,  or  fifet,  the  di- 
minutive of  fits,  the  ludicrous  name  for  awo- 

1  A*  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes,  and  de- 
ceives him.  Otway 
9  A  n*»me  of  contempt  for  a  woman.  Pope. 
To  JILT,  *.  a.  [fr»m  the  nouh.1  To  trick  a  man 
hy  flattering  his  love  with  hopes,  and  then 
leaving  him  for  another.  Dryden. 
7b  JILT,  e.  a.    To  play  the  jilt;   to  practise 
amorous  deceits.  Conereve. 
To  JI'NGLE,  v.a    To  clink)  to  sound  with  a 

kind  of  sharp  rattle. 
JI'NGLE,  a.  [from  the  verb  ] 
1  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle. 
9  Any  thing  sounding ;  a  rattle ;  a  bell. 
JOB,  a.  (A  low  word,  of  which  the 
not  known  .1 
I  Petty,  piddling  work  ;  a  piece  of  chance  work. 

0  A  low  mean  lucrative  busy  affair.  Pop*. 
3  A  sudden  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

To  JOB,  e.a. 

1  To  mike  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

V  Estrange. 

9  To  drive  in  a  sharp  instrument.  Maion. 
To  JOB,  •.  a.  To  play  the  stockjobber ;  to  buy 
and  aell  as  a  broker.  Pope. 
JOB'S  rears,  s.   An  hetb.  Ainrworth. 
JO'BBER.s.  [fromjoe.l 
I  A  man  who  sells  stock,  in  the  pubtick  funds. 

Svtft. 

5  One  who  does  chancewnrk. 
JOBBERS' 0*WL,  s.   [joAee,  Flemish,  dull,  and 
now/,  knot.  Sax.  a  head.]  Loggerhead  i  block- 
head, liwhbra*. 
JO'CKEY.  a.  [from  Jack.] 
1  A  fellow  that  rides  horses  in  the  race. 
9  A  man  that  deals  in  horses. 
S  A  cheat;  a  tiickish  fellow. 
To  JO'CKEY,  t.  a.  [from  the 
I  To  justle  by  riding  against 
9  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 
JOCO'SE,  a.  [jocose*,  LaL] 

given  tn  jest.  Wain 
JOCOSELY,  ad.   Waggishly  ;  in  jest;  in  game. 

Broome. 

JOCO»SENESS,  )*.  [from  >ocos*.]  Waggery; 
JOCOSITY,  (  merriment.  Brow. 
JO'CTLAR,  a.   [ joca larit.  Ut.]    Used  in  jest; 

omry  ;  jocose;  waggish.  Drgdtn. 
JOCULA'RITY.  ».   [from  jocular.]  Merriment, 

disposition  to  jest.  Brmcn. 
JOCU'ND.a.  [^ocanrftu.Ut.]  MerTy;  gay;  airy, 

lively.  Milton. 
JOCU'NDLY.ad.  Merri 
ToJOG.r.a.  [tcl 

by  a  sudden  It 

den  posh. 
To  JOG,  «. 

'  lh™?\\il thMe°o"a\ow' trot?0**"*1 
9  To  travel  idly  and  heavily. 
JOG,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 


1 


ajiajssj, 

Merrily  j  gayly.  South, 
tken,  Duch.J  To  push ;  to  shake 
pulse ,  to  give  notice  hy  a  sud- 


JOL 

1  A  push  ;  a  slight  shake ;  a  sodde 
by  a  push  or  shake ;  a  hint  give 

9  A  rub ;  a 


interruption 

by  a  push. 
Arbnthmot. 

motion. 
Glauvtlle. 
heavily 


Dryden. 
encounter. 


JO'GGER.  i.  [from  jog  ]  One  who 

and  dully. 
To  JO'GGt.E.  *.  a.   To  shake. 
JOHN  APPLE,  s.   A  sharp  apple. 
To  JOIN,  r. «.  [joiudre,  Fr.] 

I  To  add  one  to  another  iu 

9  To  couple  ;  to  combine. 

3  To  unite  in  league  or  marriage. 

4  To  dash  tog  ether  ;  to  collide;  to 


5  To  associate. 

0To  un.te  in  one  act. 

7  To  unite  in  concord. 

S  To  act  in  ' 
To  JOIN,  t.  a. 

I  To  grow  to ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  continuous.  Jct$. 

9  To  close  ;  to  clash.  Shakrrpevre. 
v  3  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league. 

Firm. 

4  To  become  confederate. 
JOMNDER.S.   Tfromjow.]  Conjunction; 


Actt. 
Dryden* 
Con  n  t  ii  tuns . 


ing 

JO' IN  LU.  s.   ("from  jot*.]  One  whose  trade  is  to 

make  utensils  of  wood  compacted.  Moiom. 
JOUNERY,  «.   [from  joiaer.j    An  art  whereby 

several  pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  and  joined 

togrther. 
JOINT,*,  r  jointure,  Fr.] 
I  Articulation  of  limbs ;  juncture  of 

bones  in  animal  bodies.  Temple. 
9  Hinge;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the 

parts.  Sidney. 

3  (In  joinery.)  Straight  lines,  in  joiners'  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  josaC  that  U,  two  pieces  of 
wood  are  shot  or  planed.  Afoxoa. 

4  A  knot  or  commissure  in  a  plant. 

5  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the 
butcher.  Sv\fi. 

6  0«t  of  joint.  Luxated ;  slipped  from  the  socket. 


7  Oal  of  joint.  Thrown  into  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  confused.  SftoAerpeare. 
JOINT,  a. 

I  Shared  among  many.  Shakemeare. 
9  United  in  the  same  poises* ion.  Donne. 
J  Combined  ;  acting  together  in  concert.  Add. 
To  JOINT,  n.  a. 
I  To  form  In  articulations.  Way. 
fi  To  form  many  parts  into  one.  Dryden. 

3  To  join  together  in  confederacy.  Shakt$peare. 

4  To  divide  a  joint ;  to  cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 


iMoints. 
Dryden. 

JO«INTED,a.  [fromjeial.]  Full  of  joint*,  knots, 
or  commissures.  Pkilips. 
JOINTER,  s.  [from  joint.]  A  sort  of  plane.  Afar. 
JOMNTLY,  ad.  [from  joint.] 
I  Together ;  not  separately.  Hooker, 
9  In  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation.  Dryden. 
JCINTRESS,  s.  ifromjosalure.]  One  who  holds 
anything  io  jointure.  Saolrrspeare. 
JO  I  NTSTOOL,  j.  [  joint  and  ifoot.1  A  stool  made 
■  not  merely  by  insertion  of  tha  feet,  but  by  in- 
serting one  part  in  another.  Arbnthnot. 
JO'INTURE,  i.  [  jointure,  Fr.]  Estate  set  tied  on 
•  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband'*  de- 
cease. Pope. 
JOIST,  s.  [joindrt,  Fr.]  The  secondary  beam  of 
a  floor.  Mortimer. 
To  JOI8T,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  At  tn  the 

smaller  beams  of  a  flooring. 
JOKE,  s.  [joctu,  Lai.]  A  jest ;  somethinc^not 

;  to  be  i 


serious. 


To  JOKE,  a.  a.  [  jocor,  Lat.] 
in  words  and  actions. 


Gay. 
y  fel- 


JCVKEB,*.  [from/a**]  A  jester;  a  merry 
low. 

JOI.E,  *.  [fueale,  Fr.  «■©**,  Sax.] 

1  The  face  or  cheek.  Cottier . 

t  The  head  of  a  fish.  Pope. 
To  JOLL,  r.  a.  [from  joW,  the  head.]  To  beat  the 
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head  against  any  thing  ;  toclaeh  with  violence. 

Shakef;*urt. 

JOLI.ILY,  ad.  [from  jolly.]  In  a  disposition  to 
nouy  mirth.  Drgdcn. 

JO  IX IM  ENT,  ».   [from  >>«•.]   M  irth  ;  meiri- 
ir»  t ;  aayrty  :  obsolete. 

JOI.LINF3S,  |  ^~minnw, 

JOLLITY,  {**  I****"*] 
I  Gayety  ;  elevation  of  spirit. 
«  Merriment ;  festivity. 

JOLLY,  a.  [joli,  Fr.] 
I  Gay ;  merry  ;  airy  ;  cheerful. 
«  Plump ,  tike  one  in  high  health.  South. 

To  JOLT.  9.  a.   To  shake  as  a  carriage  on  roogh 
ground.  Sv>\)t. 

To  JOLT,  ».  a.  To  shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

JOLT,  ».   Shock  j  violent  agitation.  Swift. 

JOLTER.««.  [fromjoU.]  One  who  jolt*.  Atk. 

JOLTHEAD,  i.   A  great  head  |  a  dolt  |  a  block- 
head. Grew. 

JONQUI'LLE,  a.  {jomouUU,  Fr.]  A  •Pfcies  of 
daffodil.  Ihomton. 

J  CRD  F.N,  t.  [gor.  Sax.  » terras,  and  den.  Sax.  re- 
ce»  tar  »/■«•.  J  A  pot.  Pope. 

To  JOSTLE,  a.  a.  {jotumtr,  Fr.]   To  jostle;  to 
rush  against. 

JOT,  ».  [urm.]  A  point ;  a  tittle  ;  the  least  quan- 
tity assignable.  Shakespeare. 

JOURN  AL. a.  [joaraale,  Fr.]  Daily  Lqu«*tdian 

JOURNALS.  [>mraal.  Fr.] 
1  A  diary ;  an  account  kept  of  daily 


journal.)   A  writer  of 


9  Any  paper  published  daily. 
JUL  'KN  A  LIST,  s.    [from  you 

journals. 
JOURNEY,  «.  [jowraeV,  Fr.] 
i  The  travel  of  a  day.  Milton. 
9  Travel  by  land  ,  distinguished  from  a  voyage 
or  travel  by  sea.  Roger i. 

3  Passage  from  place  to  place.  ifaraet. 
To  JOURNEY,  ».  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  travel; 

to  pass  from  place  to  place.  Milton. 
JOURNEYMAN,  *.  [joantsV,  a  day's  srork,  Fr. 
and  muH.j  A  hired  workman ;  a  workman  hired 
by  the  day.  Adttiton. 
JOURNEY  WORK,  i.  [jourw/e,  Fr.  and  work.] 
Work  performed  for  hire ;  work  done  by  the 
day.  ,tr6aiW. 
JOUST,  i.  [joust.  Fr.]  Tilt ;  tournament ; 
ngb*    hie  not 

7b  JOUST*,  a.  a-  [jowier,  Fr.]  To  run  in  the  tilt. 

Afiitoa. 

JOVIAL,  a.  [  jovial,  Fr.l 

I  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter. 

9  Gay  ;  airy  ;  merry. 
JOVIALLY,  ad.    Merrily  ;  gayl 
JOVI  ALNESS,  • 
ment. 

JOUISANCB,  i.  [rejouinance,  Fr.]  Jollity:  mtr- 
riment ;  festivity  :  obsolete.  Spnter 
JOWLER,  «.   The  name  of  a  hunting  dog  or 
beagle.  DryUen. 
JOWTER.  i.   A  fiah  driver.  Cerew. 
JOY,  s.  [joye,  Fr.J 
1  The  passion  produced  by  any  happy  accident , 
gladness;  exultation.  South. 
9  Gayety ;  merriment ;  festivity.  Drydeu. 

3  Happiness ;  felicity.  Shaketptart. 

4  A  term  of  fondness.  Skakeqteare. 
To  JOY,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rejoice  j  to  be 

glad;  to  exult.  Jf'ottoa. 
To  JOY,  v.  a. 

1  To  congratulate ;  to  entertain  kindly.  Prior. 
•  To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate.  Sidney. 

5  [From  >oArsr  de,  Fr.]  To  enjoy  j  to  have  happy 
possession  of.  AMion. 

JOYANCB,  *.  [joiaut,  old  Fr.]  Gayety  ;  festi- 
vity :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

JOYFUL,  a.  [joy  and  full.]  Full  of  joy  ;  glad ; 
exulting.  Jtf 

JOYFU  LLY,  ad.  With  joy  t  gladly. 

JOY  FULNESS,  •.  [from  joyful]  Gladness;  joy 

JO Y LESS,  a.  [from  joy.] 


ingi. 
Wale. 


Prior. 


JUG 

1  Void  of  joy  ;  feeling  no  pie 
9  Giving  no  pleasure. 
JOYOUS,  a.  [je*«svx.  J/r.J 
1  Glad;  gay;  merry. 
9  Giving  toy. 

JU'BILAVT,  o.  [juiiZaw,  Ut.]  UtterinTaor 
of  triumph.  Miilou. 

JU'BILATE,*  s.  (In  the  Roman  church.)  A  pro- 
feisor  ••(  fifty  years  standing.  Atk. 

JUBILATION.  •.  [jubilation,  Fr.  taWafto,  LaM 
The  act  of  declaring  triumph. 

JL'BILF.E,  :  [jnMum,  low  Lat.]  A  publick  fr.- 

.vS&orrr. ..  r>— *  u,3  £22 

tic«(  agrerableness.  Brown. 

JUDA'ICAL.*a  tfr.  m  Judah.]  Jewish ;  pertain- 
in*  to  the  Jews.  Atk. 

JU'DAISM.*  «.   [from  Judah.]  The  religion  of 
the  Jews,  burke. 

To  JUDA'ISE,  p.  n.  [jadaiso,  low  Ut.]    To  con- 
form to  i  In-  Jews.  Sandy$. 

JU'DAS  Tree,  s.   A  plant.  Mortimer. 

JUDGE.  $.  (jug*.  Fr.jWex.  Ut.] 
I  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  lo  detcr- 
ny  cause  or  question,  real  or  personal^ 

9  One  who  presides  in  a  court «  " 


Generis. 
Milton. 


3  One  who  has  skill 

merit  of  any  thing. 
To  JUDGE,  e,  a.  [juger,  Fr.] 
1  To  pass  sentence. 

*  To  form  or  give  an  opinion. 
3  To  discern  ;  to  distinguish. 

To  JUDGE,  e.  a. 
I  To  pass  sentence  upon ;  to  examine  authority- 
tiiely.  Dryden. 
9  T«.  pass  severe  censure ;  to  doom  severely. 

Matthew. 

JU'DGER,  t.  [from  judge.]  One  who  forms  judg- 
ment or  passes  sentence.  Digby. 
JU'DGMENT.  i.  [Jagesaeat,  Fr.] 
l  The  power  of  discerning  the  relations  between 
one  term  or  proposition  and  another.  Locke. 
9  Doom  ;  the  right  or  power  of  passinj^udgrricnt. 

3  The  act  of  exercising  judicature. 

4  Determination ;  decision. 

•  The  qualityt 


propriety 
Opinion ;  notion. 


SAaAcrspeor*. 

7  Sentence  against  a  criminal.  Mi! ton. 

8  Condemnation.  Ttllolxm. 

9  Punishment  inflicted  by  Providence.  Additon. 

10  Distribution  of  justice.  Arbuthnut. 

1 1  Justiciary  laws ;  statutes.  Deuteronomy. 
19  The  last  doom.  Skaketpeare. 
JUDICATORY.*  a.  [jxdtro,  Ut.  to  judge.]  " 

longing  to  judgment. 
JUDICATORY,  s.  [judieo,  Ut.] 
I  Distribution  of  justice. 
9  Court  of  justice.  A iter  bury. 

JUDICATURE.      fjadicutare,  Fr.]    Power  of 
distributing  justice.  Baam 
JUDI'CIAL.  a.  [judicium,  Ut.] 
I  Practised  in  the  distribution  of  publick  justice. 


9  Inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 
JUDICIALLY,  ad.  [from  judicial.]  In  the  forme 
nT  legal  juttice.  Grew. 
JUDI'CIARY,  a.  [ judtcietre,  Fr  ]  Pasaiugiudg. 

ment  upon  any  thing.  Boyu. 
JUDI'CIOUS,  a.  [jadkiesu,  Fr.]  Prudent ;  wise ; 

skilful.  Locke. 
JUDI'CIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  judictoui.]  Skilfully; 

wisely.  Dryden. 
JUDI'CIOUSNESS,«  l.    [from  judicwas.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  judicious.  Ath. 
JUG,  $.  [jugge.  Danish.]  A  large  drinking  vesaef 

with  a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly. 
To  JU'GGLE.  v.  n.  [jougUr,  Fr.] 
I  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand. 
9  To  pracftse  artifice  or  imposture. 
JU'GGLE,  «.  [from  the  verbO 
I  A  trick  by  legerdemAin. 
9  An  imposture ;  a  deception. 


Digky. 
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JU'GGLER,*.  [from  j*urrle.] 

I  One  who  practises  sleight  of  hand;  one  who 
deceive*  by  nimble  conveyance. 

9  A  cheat ,  m  trlckish  fellow. 
JU'GOLINGLY.ed.  [from juggUJ  Inn 

JUW?lT£T'[jnfalM,  Ut.]  Belonging  to  the 
throat.  Witrman. 
To  JU'GULATB,*  v. «.  [jngulo,  Ut.  to  kill.]  To 
cut  the  throat ;  to  kill.  Bailey. 
JUGULATION,*  *.  [from  jaga/nle.]  The  act  of 

Pktiipt. 


JUS 


killing 
JUICE,  «.  {pu,  Fr.] 
1  The  liquor,  sap,  or  water  of  plant*  ami  fruit*. 

Watu. 

9  The  fluid  in  animal  bodies.  Be*  Jomton. 

JU'ICELESS,  a.   [from  jetc*.]   Dry;  without 


JC'ICINESS,  ..  [from  jiuee.]  Plenty  of  juice ; 

JU'liCT,lanC['from/«»o*0  Moilt;  full  of  juice } 
ilent. 


JU'JI  B.     1*.  A  plant.  The  fruit  U 
JU'JUBES,  J    plum,  but  it  ha.  little  flesh  upon 

the  atone.  Miller. 
To  JUKE,  v.  a.  [jacker,  Fr.]  To  perch  upon  any 

thine,  a*  bird*. 
JU'LAP,   \$.    lArabick  .  julapmm,  low  Lat.]  An 

JU'LEP,*  |  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine, 
made  of  *imple  and  compound  water  sweeten- 
ed, and  serving  for  a  vehicle  to  other  form* 
not  so  convenient  to  take  alone.  Quimcg. 

JC'LUS, «. 
1  July  flower. 

A  Those  long  worm-like  tufts,  or  palm*,  as  they 
are  called.  In  willows,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vear  grow  out,  and  hang  pendular  from 
hazels,  Sec. 

JC'LY,  s.   rjaJiaja,  Ut. 
called  Tutatiiu,  or  the 
•/Wiy  in  honour  of  Julitu 
month  from  January. 

JVM  ART,  «.  [Fr.]  The  mixture  of  a  boll  and  a 
mare.  Locke. 

To  JL'MBLE,  ».«.  To  mix  violently  and  con- 
fusedly together.  Locke. 

To  JU'MBLE,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  together.  Swi. 

JU'MBLE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Confused  mixture ; 
violent  add  confused  agitation. 

JU'MENT,*.  [tumeat,  Fr.]  Beast  of  burden. 


step 

C  ;  i  . 


To  JUMP,  ». a.  [  gninpr*.  Dutch.] 
I  To  leap ,  to  skip ;  ton 
or  sliding  ;  to  bound. 

8  To  leap  suddenly. 

I  To  jolt. 

4  To  agree;  totally;  to  join. 
JUMP,  ad.  Exactly  ;  nicely. 
JUMP,  *.  [from  the  verb.l 

t  The  act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  skip;  a 

Locke. 

9  A  lucky  Chance.  Shakespeare. 

9  [From         Fr.]  A  waistcoat ;  limber  stays 

worn  by  sickly  ladies. 
JU'NCATE,  *.  (jaacodc,  Fr.] 
1  Cheesecake ;  a  kind  of 

sugar.  ' 
9  Anv  delicacy. 

5  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment. 
JU'NCOUS,a.  [tuaceiu,  Ut.l  Full  of  bulrushes. 
JU'NCTION.i.  (}<mctUmt?x.i  Union;  coalition. 


.  JU'NCTURE.  «.  [jimcraro.  Ut.] 
1  The  line  at  which  two  thing*  are  joined  to- 
gether. b«yh. 
9  Joint ;  articulation.  Hale. 

3  Union  ;  amity.  King  Chartet. 

4  A  critical  point  or  article  of  time.  Additon. 
JUNE,  *.  [jasn,  Fr.]  The  sixth 

January. 
JU'NIOR,  a.  (jamor,  Ut.]  One 

another.  *  Svift. 

JU'NIOR,*..  [from  the  adiective.]  The  younger-, 

the  later ;  the  later  lit  office.  Jth 
JUMPER,.,  [jaaiamu,  Ut.]  A  plant. 
/UNK,  «.  [probably  from  an  Indian  word.] 


I  A  small  ship  of  China. 
9  Pieces  of  old  cable. 
JUNKET,.. 

1  Ast 

Tb  JU'NKET,  v.n.  [froi  'he 
I  To  feaat  secretly;  to  make  entertainment  by 
atealth.  ,  Swift. 
9  To  feaat.  South. 
JV'NTO,  s.  [Ital.]  A  cabal;  a  set  ofmencom- 
bined  in  any  secret  design.  Swu't 
JUPPOW,  s.  [jxapoa.  Fr.J  A  abort  close  coat. 

DrfUen. 

JU'RAT,  s.  [/strain.,  Ut.]  A  magistrate  in 

corporations. 
JU'RATORY,  a.  [jaratotre,  Fr.]  Comprii 

JURI'DICAL,  a.  [juridu-us,  Ut] 

distribution 


"SUE 


Ut.l  Ona 
Jrbuth. 


I  Acting  iu  the 

«  Used  In  courts  of  justice.  "  HaU. 
JURIDICALLY,**,  [fromjaruaioai.]  With  legal 

auinoriiy. 
JURISCONSULT,  a. 
x   who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of  law. 
JURISDICTION,  s.  [jsu-iadsctio,  Ut.] 
I  Ugal  authority ;  extent  of  power.  Hayward. 
9  District  to  which  any  authority  extends. 
JURISPRUDENCE, ..   [isrtswraa'cace,  Fr./uns- 

prsjdtaawaj  Ut.)  The  ecience  of  law. 
JU'RIST,  s.  [jarute,  Fr.]  A  civil  lawyer;  a  man 
who  professes  i  he  science  of  the  law;  a  civilian. 
JU'ROft,  ..  [/ere,  Ut.]  One  that  acrves  on  a 
jury.  Spenter. 
JU'RY,  [j*rala,  Ut.  jure*,  Fr.]  A  company  of 
men,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  upon  such  evidence 
as  shall  be  delivered.  Trial  by  assise,  be  the 
action  civil  or  criminal,  personal  or  real,  is  re- 
ferred from  the  fact  to  a  jary.  This  jary  tm 
most  notorious  in  the  great  asattes,  and  in  the 
quarter  seaaions,  and  in  them  it  is  called  a  jary, 
whereas  in  other  courts  it  is  often  termed  an 
inquest.  The  grand  jary  consists  ordinarily  of 
twenty-four,  who  consider  of  ail  bills  of  indict- 
ment, which  they  either  approve  by  writing 
upon  them  billa  vera,  or  disallow  by  writing 
ifnoramiu.  Such  as  they  approve  are  further 


referred  to  another  jary.  Those  that  was*  upon 

'  ad,  of 
e  the  land  is  question 
lie,  and  four  at  the  least.  CoveM. 


civil.causes  real,  are  so  many  a*  can  be  ha 

the  hundred,  where  the  land  in  question  doth 


JU'RYMAN,  ».  [Jjary  and  me*.]  One  who  is  im- 
pannelled  on  a  jury.  Sir \fu 

JU'RY  MAST,  ..   So  the  seamen  call  whatever 
they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in  a 
fight ,  or  by  a  storm. 
JUST,  a.  [jest*,  Fr.] 
I  Upright;  incorrupt;  equitable  in  the 

t  ion  of  justice.  DryJe*. 
9  Honest;  without  crime  in  dealing  with  others. 

FWaiasa, 

3  Exact ,  proper ;  accurate.  Glanville. 

4  Virtuous ;  innocent ;  pure.  Mailkew. 
6  True  -,  not  forged.  Hooker. 

6  Equally  retributed.  Komam. 

7  Complete  without  superfluity  or  defect.  Bacon. 
a  Regular;  orderly.  Adduo*. 
9  Exactly  proportioned. 

in  Full ;  of  full  dimensiona. 
JUST,  ad. 

1  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

«  Merely;  barely. 

9  Nearly;  a  I  moat. 
JUST,  a.  (jotute,  Fr.]  Mock  encou 

bark.   Jowl  is  more  proper. 
To  JUST,  a.  a.  (joas/ey,  Fr.] 

1  To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt. 

«  To  push ;  to  drive ;  to  justlc. 
JU'STICB,  «.  [j"'*«.  Fr.] 

I  The  virtue  by  which  we  give  to  every  man  what 
is  his  due.  Locke. 

9  Vindictive  retribution ;  punishment :  opposed 
to  mercy.  Bacon. 

3  Right;  assertion  of  right.  Skaketpeare. 

4  [From  ja.ricterlas,  Ut.]  One  deputed  by  the 
king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment. 

Wtutic.  of  Ike  King',  Bench,    [jwlioariw  * 


Hooker. 

Drutlen 

Temple. 
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JUX 

» Regit.")  Is  a  lord  hy  bit  office,  and  a'chie/- 
of  the  rc*tj  he  it  called  eapitalii  jHtticiariui 
Anglitt.    fin  office  is  to  determine  all  pleat  of 
the  crown  5  audi  as  concern  offence*  commit* 
ted  against  the  king;  as  treasons,  felonies,  and 


ancient  times  they  were  sent  into  diver 
ties,  to  bear  plea*  of  the  crown,  for  the 
the  subjects,  who  must  else  have  been  I 


unistrator 

Davtet. 
,  or  office 
Srrx/t. 
Proper  to  be 


0  52a»  •/  the  Common  Pleas.  Is  a  lord  by  his 
office,  and  is  called  rfominm  justiciarius  cvrnrnu- 
mum  plaatorutn.  He  originally  did  determine 
ad  causes  at  the  common  law  ;  that  is,  all  civil 
causes  between  common  persons,  as  well  per- 
sonal as  rt  al }  for  which  cause  it  was  called  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  opposition  to  the 
pleas  of  the  crown. 

7  Justices  tfj  A*nzt.  Are  such  as  were  wont,  by 
special  commission,  to  be  tent  into  this  or  that 
country  to  take  assises. 

1  Justice'*  in  Eyre.    In  French,  em,  iter.  In 

divers  coun 

of 

1  hurried 

to  the  king's  bench. 
9  Jtuticet  of  Gaol  Delivery.   Are  such  as  are  sent 
to  determine  all  cau*e*  pertaining  to  such  as 
for  any  offence  are  cast  Into  a  gaol. 

10  Justices  of  Nisi  Prius.   Are  all  one  1 
with  justices  of  assize. 

1 1  Jueticet  of  Peace,  \justiciarii  ad  pacrrn.]  Are 
appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  attend 
the  peace  of  the  country  where  they  dwell ;  of 
whom  some  are  made  or  the  quorum,  because 
business  of  importance  may  not  be  dealt  in 
without  the  presence  of  one  of  them.  Covell. 

Te  JU'STICE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  admi- 
nister juitirr  to  any :  obsolete. 

JUSTICEMENT,  ».  [from  justi 
in  courts. 

JU'STICER,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
ofjustice  :  obsolete. 

JUSTICESHIP,*,  [from  justice.] 

JUSTICIABLE.  <i.  [from  justice.] 
exam  med  in  courts  of  justice. 

JUSTICIARY,*  t.  [justiciar*  a*,  low  Lat.]  A 
chiefiustice.  Blaekstone. 

JL'STIFIABLE,  a.  [fromjasri/y.]  Defensible  by 
law  or  reason.  Brown. 

JU'STIFIABLENESS,  t.  [frorajwtijSaMe.]  Rec- 
titude ;  possibility  of  being  fairly  defet.ded. 

King  Char  let. 

JUSTIFIABLY, ad.  [fromjiu/tfaW*.]  Rightly, 
•o  as  to  be  supported  by  right.  Locke. 

JUSTIFICATION, ».  [  jasttfeotioa,  Fr.]  

bhaketpeare. 
,  vindication,  support. 

Su-\ft. 

9  Deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  past.  Clarke. 
JUSTIFICATORY  *.  [from  justify  Y  One  "ho 

lupoorts,  defends,  vindicates,  or  justiflet. 
JU'STlFIER.  ».  [from  justify.)  One  who  justi- 
ce*; one  who  defends  or  absolves.     Rom  ant. 
To  JU'STIFY,  ».«.  \justifier,  Fr.] 
I  To  clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to  absolve  from 
an  accusation.  Dryden. 
t  To  maintain  ;  to  defend ;  to  vindicate,  if  tier. 
9  To  free  from  past  sin  by  pardon.  Acts. 
To  J  U'STLE,  v  .  n.  {joueter,  Fr.]  To  encounter  1 
to  clash  ;  to  rush  against  each  other.  Lee. 
To  J U'STLE,  v.  a.   To  push }  to  drive;  to  force 

by  rushing  against  it. 
JU'STLY.  ad.  [from  tasl.] 

•  Uprightly  }  honestly ;  in  a  just  1 
9  Properly  ;  exactly  j  accurately. 

JT'ST  N  ESS,  s.  [from  >#!.] 
I  Juatice  ,  reasonableness  ;  equity.  Shuketpeare. 

*  Accuracy  j  exactness  ;  propriety.  Dryden. 
To  JUT,  r .  n.  To  push  or  shoot  into  pomi  nencea  j 

to  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk.  Wot  to*. 
To  JUTTY,  ».e.  [from  jar.  J  To  shoot  out  be. 

yond.  Sliukttpeare. 
JU'VENILE,  a.  [  jtireatfcj.  Lit.]  Young;  youth- 
fal.  Bacon. 
JUVENI'LITY.s.  [fromjurenifr.] 
1  Youthf  illness.  Glantille. 
9  Light  and  careless  manner.  Glanexlle. 
JUXTAPOSITION,  $.  [juxta  and  politic,  Lat.] 


1  Absolution. 
9  Defence ; 


KEE 

Apposition ;  the  sUte  of  being  'placed  by 


r+*0*v  awMISMM  *WW*j 

KA  letter  borrowed  by  the  English.    It  has 
9  before  all  the  vowels  ooe  invariable  sound : 
as,  keen,  *ea,  kill.    K  Is  silent  in  the  present 
pronunciation  before  n .  as,  kmfe,  knee,  knell. 
K AH.*  s.    A  Hebrew  measure  containing  about 
three  pints.  Ash. 
KA'LENDAR,  *.  [now  written  calender.]  An  ac- 
count of  time.  Shakespeare. 
KA'LI,  ».    [An  Arab  iv  k  word.]  .Sea  weed,  of  the 
ashes  of  which  glass  is  made,  whence  the  word 
alkali.  Bacon. 
K AM,  u.    Crooked.  Shakespeare. 
To  KAVV,  v.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a 
raven,  crow,  or  rook.  Locke. 
KAW,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  The  cry  of  a  raven  or 
„  trow.  Dryira. 
KAYLE,  1.  [quillc,  Fr.]  Ninepin;  kcttlepins,  of 
which  skittles  seems  a  corruption.  Sidney. 
To  KECK,  p.  a.  [kecken,  Dutch.]  To  heave  the 
stomach  ;  to  reach  at  vomiting.  Bacon, 
To  KE'CKLE  a  caUe.   To  defend  a  cable  round 
with  rope.      ,  Aintwortk, 
KE'CKSY,  s.  [commonly  ktxt  eigne,  Fr.  ricnta, 
Lat.]  It  U  used  in  Staffordshire  both  for  hem- 
lock, and  any  other  hollow  jointed  plant.  Shak. 
KE'CKY,  a.  fjYom  kex.)  Resembling  a  kex. 

Grew. 

To  KEDGE,*  r .  n.  To  bring  a  ship  up  or  down  a 
narrow  channel  when  the  wind  and  tide  are 
contrary  by  the  particular  management  of  the 
sails  and  anchor.  Ath. 

KE'DGEK,  s.  [from  hedge.)  A  small  1 
in  a  river. 

KE'DLACK,  ».  A' 
charlock. 

KEE,  the  provincial  plural  of  cow,  properly  kite. 

KEEL,  [cwle,  Sax.  Mat,  Dutch.]  The  botto^of 
a  ship.  Sunft. 
To  KEEL,  v. a.  [ccrfan.  Sax.]  To  cool. 
KE'ELFAT,  s.  [calan.  Sax.  to  cool.]  Cooler ;  tub 

in  which  liquor  is  let  to  cool. 
KE'ELSON,  f .  The  next  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship 
to  her  keel.  Harris. 
To  KE'ELHALE,  r.  a.  {keel  and  Kale.]  To  punish 
in  the  seamen's  way,  by  dragging  the  criminal 
under  water  on  one  aide  ofthe  ship  and  up 


Dry  den. 

km*. 


again  on  the  other. 
KEEN,  a.  [cene,  Sax.] 
I  Sharp  ;  well  edged ;  not  blunt. 

8  Severe,  piercing. 

3  Eager ;  vehen.ent. 

4  Acrimonious ;  bitter  of  mind. 
To  KEEN,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  sharpen. 

Thornton. 

KE'ENLY,  ad.   [from  keen.]   Sharply,  vehe- 
mently. 
KE'FNNESS,  *.  [from  keen.] 
1  Sharpness ;  edge. 

9  Rigour  of  weather ,  piercing  cold. 
9  Asperity  ,  bitterness  of  mind. 
4  Eagerness ;  vehemence. 

To  KEEP, ».  a.   [capon,  Sax.  kepen,  old. Dutch.] 
I  To  retain;  not  to  lose, 
ft  To  have  in  custody. 

3  To  preserve ,  not  to  let  go. 

4  To  preserve  in  •  state  of  security.  Addwtm, 
»  To  protect  }_to 
«  To 


7  To  detain,  or  hold  as  a 
9  To  hold  for  another 
ft  To  reserve;  to  conceal. 

10  To  tend  ,  to  have  care  of. 

1 1  To  preserve  in  the 
19  To  regard  :  to  attend. 
19  To  not  suffer  to  fail. 

14  To  hold  in  any  state. 

15  To  retain  by  soi 
or  state. 

!6  To  continue  any  state  of  action. 
17  To  practise ,  to  use  habitually. 


Locke, 
my  place 
Sidney. 
KnolUs. 
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»8  To  ropy  carefully. 
19  To  observe  any  time 
90  To  observe  j  not  to  violate. 
Si  To  mam  tain  j  to 

of  life. 
M  To  have  in  the  home. 
99  Not  to  intermit. 
94  To  maintain;  to  hold, 
94  To  remain  in  j  not  to  leave  a  place 


Dryden . 

Mxttnn. 
Shakespeare. 
tar  it*s 

Aft/<0*. 


M  Not  to  reveal  $  not  to  betray 
87  To  restrain  j  10  withhold. 

98  To  debar  from  any  place.  Milton. 
90  To  keep  back.  To  reserve  ;  to  withhold.  Jereux. 

90  To  keep  back.  To  withhold  ;  to  restrain. 

Psalms. 

91  To  krrp  company.  To  frequent  any  one ;  to  ac- 
company. Donne. 

99  To  kttp  company  trim.  To  have  famiHar  inter- 
course. Brown. 

99  To  ktcp  in.  To  conceal j  not  to 
94  7b  keep  m.  To  restrain  ;  to  curb. 
99  7b  kttp  off.  To  bear  to  distance. 

96  To  kttp  off.  To  hinder.  Locke. 

97  To  ktcp  up.  To  maintain  without  abatement 

Addison. 

98  To  kttp  up.  To  continue ; 

lag. 

99  To  kttp  under.  To  oppress j  to 
To  KEEP.  r.  «. 

1  To  remain  by  some  labour  or  effort  in  a  certain 
state.  Pope. 
£  To  continue  in  any  place  or  state  ,  to  stay. 
9  To  remain  unhurt ;  tn  last.  Sidney. 

4  To  dwell ;  to  live  constantly.  Skakttptart. 

5  To  adhere  strictly.  Addison. 

6  To  keep  on.  To  go  forward.  Dryden. 

7  To  keep  up.  To  continue  uni 
KEEP.  a.   [from  the  verb.] 

I  Custody ;  guard. 
9  Guardianship  *,  restraint . 
KE'EPER,  i.    [from  keep."] 
1  One  who  holds  any  t hing  for  the  use  of  another. 

Sidney. 

*  One  who  has  prisoners  in  custody.  Drydr*. 
9  One  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts  of 


One  who  baa  the  superintendence  or  care  of 
any  thing.  Kings. 

KEEPER  of  tke  great  teal,  is  called  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seat  of  England,  and  is  of  the  privy 
council,  under  whose  hand*  pass  all  charters, 
commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king,  strength- 
ened by  the  great  seal.  This  lord  keeper,  by 
the  statute  of  9  Blix.  hath  the  like  jurisdiction, 
and  advantages,  as  the  lord  chancellor.  Covtll. 

KE'EPERSHIP,  s.  [from  Jreepcr.]  Office  of  a 
keeper.  Carrw. 

KE'EPlNG.*  t.  [from  keep.-]  Custody,  guar- 
dianthip;  state  of  being  kept. 

KEG,  «.  [ceotu,  Fr.]  A  small  bs 
used  for  a  nth  barrel. 

KELL,  f.   A  poet  of  pottage. 

KELL,  $.  The  omentum:  that  which  in  wrapt 

tr»,,he,*UU'  .      .  ,  Wiseman. 

KELP,  *.  A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea- 
weed.  Boyle. 
KE'LSON,  «.  [more  properly  keelson.]  The  wood 
next  the  keel.  Raleigh. 
To  KEMB,  *.  a.  [ccrmoaa,  Sax.]  To  separate 
or  disentangle  by  a  denticulated  instrument ; 
to  comb  :  obsolete.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  KEN,  ».  a.   [ceaaoa,  Sax.] 
1  To  see  at  a  distance }  to  descry.  Addison. 
9.  To  know.  Gay. 
«,  a.  [from  the  verb.]   View  j  reach  of  sight. 


IAcotfo,doa,C^FK3 
9  A  number  o?  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel. 
9  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast. 
4  [From  kemml,  Dutch.]  The  watercourse  of  a 
_  'iTSfi; », „ ,  Arbuthnot. 
To  KE'NNEL,  e.  n.    [from  the  noun.]   To  lie  ; 
to  dwell :  used  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  con- 
tempt' VBstrangt. 


KIC 

KEPT.  The  pret.  and  part.  paaa.  of  keep. 
KERCH  F/IF,  t. 

1  A  headdrest.  Shakespeare. 

t  Any  cloth  used  in  dress.  Hawwurd, 
KERCHE'IPF.D,  )a.  [rrom  kercheif.]  Dretted  ; 
KERCHE'IPT,  }  hooded.  Milton. 
KERF,  *.  [ceorfan.  Sax.  to  cut.]  The  aawn  away 
alit  between  two  pieces  of  stuff  is  called  a  kerf. 


KE'RMES,  s.   Kemm  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  pea, 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  covered,  when 


contains  a  multitude  of  soft  crannies,  which, 
when  crushed,  yield  a  scarlet  juice.   It  it 
found  adhering  to  a  kind  of  holm  oak.  Hill. 
KERN, «.   [an  Irish  word.]    Irish  foot  aoldier. 
KERN,  s.   A  handmilt  consisting  of  two 

of  tone,  by  which  corn  is  ground. 
To  KERN.  «.  a. 
I  To  harden  a«  ripened  corn.  Care*. 
9  To  take  the  form  of  grains ;  to  granulate. 

Great. 

KE'RNEL,  a,   [cynwi.  Sax.  a  gland.] 
I  The  edible  substance  contained  in  a  shell. 
9  Any  thing  included  in  a  husk  or  integument. 

Denham. 

9  The  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits. 
4  The  central  part  of 


b  Knobby  concretion*  in  children's  flesh. 
To  KE'RN  EL,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]   To  ripen 

as  kernels.  Mortimer. 
KE'RN  ELLY,  a.  [from  kernel.]  Pull  of  kernels  * 

having  the  quality  or  resemblance  of  kerneb. 
KE'RN  ELWORT,  *.   An  herb.  Ainsseorth. 
KE'RSBY, :    fkarsaye,  Dutch.]    Coarse  stuff. 
KERSEYMERE,*  t.   [from  eersey.]   A  kind  of 

fine  cloth  woven  after  the  manner  of  a  kersey. 

Ask. 

KEST.   The  pret.  tense  of  coil.  Fairfaj. 
KE  STREL,  «.   A  little  kind  of  bastard  hawk. 
KETCH,*,  [caiceato,  Italian,  a  barrel.]  A  heavy 
ship.  Shakes) 

KETTLE,  ..  [ceti,  Sax.]  A  vessel  In  which  1 
is  boiled. 

KETTLEDRUM,  s.  [kettle  and  dram  ]  A  dram 
of  which  the  head  U  spread  over  a  body  of  brat*. 

KEY,  $.   [easy,  Sax.] 

I  An  instrument  formed  with  cavities  correspon- 
dent to  the  wards  of  a  lock.  Shakespeare. 

9  An  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned.  Strtfi. 

9  An  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult.  Locke. 

4  The  parts  of  a  musical  instrument  which  are 
struck  with  the  Angers.  Pamela. 

9  (In  musick.)  Is  a  certain  tune  whereto  every 
composition,  whether  long  or  short,  ought  to 
be  fitted.  Harris. 

9  [From  frays,  Dutch,  quai,  French.]  A  bank 
raited  perpendicular  for  the  use  of  lading  and] 
unlading  thins.  Dryden. 
RENTAGE,  *.  [from  Aey.]  Money  paid  for  lying 
at  the  key.  Asnsworth. 

KEYHOLE,  i.  [key  and  hole.)  The  perforation 
in  the  door  or  lock  through  which  the  key  is 

KEYSTONE,  a.  [key  and  stoae.]  The  middle 
stone  of  an  arch.  Moxon. 

KIBE,  s.  [kerb.  Germ,  a  cut.]  An  ulcerated] 
chilblain  ;  a  chap  in  the  heel.  Shakespeare. 

Kl'BED.  s.    [from  kibe.]    Troubled  with  klbee. 

To  KICK,  ».a.  [kauchen,  Germ.]  To  strike  with 
the  foot.  Swift. 

To  KICK,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  con- 
tempt. TxUotson. 

KICK,*,  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow  with  the  foot. 

Dryden. 

KI'CKER,  a.  (from  kick.]  One  who  strikes  with 


Kl'CKSHAW,  a. 

something.] 
I  Something  uncommon 

thing  ridiculous. 
9  A  dish  so  changed  .by  t 

scarcely  be  known. 
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KIN 


-WICKSEY.  f.  A 
liscUin  of  a  wife. 
KID,  i.    {kid.  Danish.] 
I  The  young  of  a  goat. 
9  [From  eiuVJee,  Welsh,  a  faggot.]  A 

heath  or  furae. 
To  KID,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
kida. 

Kl'DDER,  i.  An  engrouer  of  com  tofcnhance  it* 
price.  Aw  iv  01  ih. 

To  KIDNA'P,  v.  a.  [kiad,  Dutch,  •  child,  and 
nap.]  To  steal  children  ;  to  steal  human  beingi. 

KI'DN  APPER,  a.  [from  kidnap.]  One  «ho  steals 
human  beings.  Spectator. 

KI'DN  BY,  I. 

l  These  are  two  in  'number,  one  on  each  side  i 
they  have  the  same  figure  as  kidney  beans : 
their  length  is  four  or  five  Angers,  their  breadth 
three,  and  their  thickness  two:  the  right  if 
unier  the  liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen. 
The  use  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  the  urine 
from  the  blood.  On»acy. 
9  Sort;  kind:  in  ludicrous  language*  Shaki. 

KT'DNEYBEAN,  ».   An  herb.  Miller. 

Kl'DNKYVETCH,  1  . 

KI'DN  EY  WORT  Plants.  Ahnsvorth. 

KI'LDERKIN,  $.  [kindekiu,  Dutch,  a  baby.] 
A  small  barrel.  Dry  dm. 

7b  KILL,  e.  a.    [cerllan,  Ssx.] 
1  To  deprive  of  life ,  to  put  to  death,  as  an  agent. 

Maccabees. 

9  To  destroy  animals  for  food.  Shaketpeart. 
f  To  deprive  of  life,  as  a  cause  or  instrument. 

Bacon. 

4  To  deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion,  or 
•  active  qualities.  Floyer. 

KI'LLEK,  s.  [from  kill.]  One  that  deprives  of 
life.  Sidney. 

KI'LLOW,  t.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 


KILN,  s.  [eg**,  Sax.]  A  stove ;  a  fabrick  formed 
for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  burn 
things  contained  in  it.  Bacon. 

Tb  K  l'LN  DRY,  *.  n.  [kiln  and  dry.]  To  dry  by 
means  of  a  kiln.  Mortimer. 

KI  IT,  for  killed.  Spenter. 

K  I'M  BO,  a.  [ascftemco,  Italian.]  Crooked ;  bent  | 
arched.  Arbuthnvt. 

KIN,  t.    [cynne,  Sax.] 
I  Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

Bacon. 

9  Relatives  ;  those  who  are  of  the  same  race. 

Dry  Jen. 

3  A  relation  •,  one  related.  Devies. 

4  The  same  generical  class.  Boyle. 
»  A  diminutive  termination  from  kind,  a  child, 

Dutch  t  as,  manikin,  mtntkin. 
KIND,  m.    [cynwie.  Sax.  relation  ] 
I  Benevolent ,  filled  with  general  good-will. 

South 

9  Favourable ;  beneficent. 
KIND,*,    (ryuae.  Sax.] 
I  Race ;  generical  clasa 
4  Particular  nature. 
9  Natural  state. 

4  Nature  •,  natural 

5  Manner}  way. 

6  Sort. 

To  KI'NDLE,  a. 
1  To  set  on  fire  |  to  light  | 


Lake. 

Hooker. 
Bacon. 
Bacon. 


9  To  In 8a me  the  passions;  to 

animate:  to  fire  the  mind. 
To  KI'NDLE,  a.  a.  [rtaun,  Welsh 
I  To  catch  fire. 

t  [From  ceaaoa,  Sax.]   To  bring  forth. 

IDLER,  a.   [from  kindle.]   One  that  lights; 


to  burn. 

it.  Charles. 
asperate;  to 
Daniel. 
Sax.] 


one  who  inflames. 
KI'NDLY,  est.  [from  kind.] 
vourably  ;  with  good  will. 
KI'NDLY,  a.    [from  W.] 
l  Homogeneal ;  congenial , 

same  nature. 
9  Bland  ;  mild  ,  softening. 
KI'NDN  ESS,  t.  ("from  kind.] 
nilicencet  good-will  j 


(Jay. 

Benevolently  j  fa- 
Shaketptare. 

it  ol 
Hammond. 
Dryden. 

tollier'. 


KIT 

KI'NDRED.i.    refnrene,  Sax.l 
l  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage}   cognation ; 

affinity.  Dryden. 
«  Relation  j  sort.  SAalrespeare. 

3  Relatives.  Denkam. 
KI'NDRED,  a.   Congenial j  related  j  cognate. 

Dryden. 

KIN  E,  r.  pi.  for  cotr.  Bra  Jonton. 

KINO,  «.   [cwniajr,  or  cyemg,  Teut.] 

I  Monarch;  supreme  governor.  Pope. 

9  It  is  taken  by  Bacon  in  the  feminine  as  prixce 
also  is. 

9  A  card  with  the  picture  of  a  klnr. 

4  A'tag  at  arms,  or  of  heralds,  a  principal  officer 
at  arms,  of  whom  there  are  three:  Garter, 
Norroy,  and  Clarencieux.  Phtlipt. 

To  KINO.  ».  a.    [from  the  noun.] 


j  To  supply  with  a  kine. 

make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty 


[ktag  and  crafl.]  The  art  of 
A  flower. 


KKNG  APPLE,  f. 
Kl'NGCRAFT,  s. 

governing. 
Kl'NGCUP,  t.    [kirn;  and  cap.] 
KI'NGDOM.  $.    [from  king.] 
1  The  dominion  of  a  king;  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  a  monarch.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  different  class  or  order  of  beings :  as,  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Locke. 
9  A  ret  ion  ;  a  tract.  Shakespeare. 
KI'NUFISHEK,  $.   A  species  of  bird.  Mag. 
KI'NGI.IKE.1  Maw-TlaWI 
KI'NOLY,     J**    L'f""  **«#•] 
l  Royal ;  sovereign  j  monarchical.  Shakespeare. 
9  Belonging  to  a  king.  Shakespeare. 
9  Noble;  august;  magnificent.  Sidney. 
KI'NOLY,  ad.  With  an  air  of  royalty,  with  su- 
periour  dignity.  Milton. 
KINGSE'VIL,  *.   iking  and  evil.]   A  scrofulous 
distemper,  in  which  the  glands  arc  ulcerated, 
commonly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch 


of  the  king. 
K  I' NOSH  IP,  ,. 

arrliy. 
KI'NGRPFAR,  a. 


A  plant. 
A  Ash. 


/firemen. 
]    Royalty ;  mon- 
K.  Charlet. 

Milter. 
Ainsworth. 


[kin  and  folk.]     Relations  , 
ily.  Spectator. 


Kl'NGSTONE,  t. 
KI'NSPOLK,  m. 

those  who  are  oft  he  same  family 
KI'NSMAN,  a.    [kin  and  man.  ]    A  man  of  the 
same  race  or  family.  Addison 
Ki'NSWOMAN.s.    [kia  and  wouwa.]    A  female 
relation.  Demtu. 
KIRK,  i.  [cyrce,  Sax.]  An  old  word  for  a  church, 
yet  retained  in  Scotland.  Cleeveunrf. 
KI'RTLE,  s.   [eyrtW,  Sax.]   An  upper  garment ; 

a  gown.  Shakespeare. 
KI'RTLE,*  $.  (In  commerce.)  A  quantity  of  flax, 
about  a  hundred  weiiht .  Ash. 
To  KISS,  a.  a.    [cueaa,  Welsh  ;  num.] 
I  To  touch  with  the  lipa.  Sidney. 
9  To  treat  with  fondness.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  touch  gently.  Shakespeare. 
KISS,  s.  [from  t he  verb.]   Salute  given  by  join* 
ing  lips.  Dryden. 
KI'SSER,  s.   [from  kiss.]    One  that  kisses. 
Kl'SSINGCRUST, ».    [kissing  and  crust.]  Crust 
formed  where  one  loaf  in  the  oven  touches 
another. 
KIT,  a.    [kitte.  Dutch  ] 
1  A  large  bottle. 
9  A  small  diminutive  fiddle. 
9  A  small  wooden  vessel. 


Skina 
Grev. 


KITCHBN,  s.  [kegin,  Welsh 


room  in  a 


.  Fr.]  The 


where  the  provisions  are 


K1TCHENOARDEN. 

in  which  etc 


u  [fcitchtn  ariii  garden.] 
lent  plants  are  produced. 


KITCHEN  MAID,  «.  [kitchen  and  aurtd.]  A 
rook  maid  or  undercook. 

KITCHEN  STUFF,  s.  [kitchen  and  stuff.]  The 
Cat  of  meat  scummed  off*  the  pot,  or  gathered 
out  of  the  dripping- pan.  Donne. 

KITCHEN  WENCH,  «.  [kitchen  and  wewck.] 
Scullion  -,  maid  employed  to  clean  the  instru- 
ments of  cookery.  Shaknpear* 
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KNE 

KITCHEN  WORK.  j.  [Wlcaea  and  war*.]  cook- 
ery j  work  don*  in  the  kitchen. 
KITE,  s.    rcyia,  Sax.] 

1  A  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the  farm*,  and  steal* 
the  chickens.  Grew. 

Shakrrptare. 

S  A  fictitious  bird  made  of  paper. 

Vccmtmcut  qf  the  T<mgue. 
KITE«>FOOT,  «.   A  plant.  Awivorth. 
KITTEN,  s.   [kolas***,  Dutch.]    A  young  cat. 
To  KITTEN,  «.  a.    [from  thenoun.T   To  bring 


TtSSHlpi  a?[from  dock]  To  tSStTSSSi 

f  harp  noise. 
7b  KNAB, ». 


a.    [Jbwrppen,  Dutch.]   To  bit*. 

V  Estrange. 
[race,  Welsh.  eaarisure.  Sax.  skill.] 
ichinc  t  a  petty  contrivance  ,  a  toy. 

Shaketpear*. 

IA  readiness}  an  habitual  facility:  a  lucky 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonten. 

9  A  nice  trick.  Pope. 
To  KNACK,  v.  a.   [from  the  neun.J  To  make  a 

sharp  quick  noise,  as  when  a  stick  breaks. 
KNA'CKER,  s.    [from  knack.] 
1  A  master  of  small  work.  Mbriii 
9  [From  rrstto,  Lat.]    A  ropemaker. 
KNAG,  *.  [kaof,  Danish,  a  wart.]   A  bard  knot 

KNA'GGY*  «,   [from  Uag.]   Knotty  ,  set  with 

hard  rough  knots. 
KNAP,  *.   [coop,  Welsh.]    A  protuberance ;  a 

swelling  prominence. 
7»  KNAP,  a.  «.    [knappen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  bite  ;  to  break  short.  Cosxi 
B  [From  knnap,  Erse.]   To  strike  so  as  to  make 
a  sharp  noise  like  that  of  breaking.  Bacon. 
To  KNAP,  *»  a.  To  make  a  short  sharp  noiae. 

Wurmen . 

7b  KNA'PPLR,  a.  a.  [from  knap.]  To  break  off 
with  sharp  quick  noise.  Jintworth. 

KN A'PSACK,  *.  [from  knappen,  to  eat.]  The 
bag  which  a  soldier  carrie*  on  hi*  back  i  a  bag 
of  provisions.  K.  Chart et. 

KNAPWEED,*.   A  plant.  AfiUer. 

KNARE.  ».    [knar,  Germ.l   A  hard  knot. 

KNAVE,*.    [cnaira.  Sax.] 
1  A  boy ;  a  male  child  obsolete. 
J  A  servant -.^obsolete.    ^  •  ftaWy. 

4  A  card  with  a  w.ldier  minted  on  it.  Hudtbrai. 
KNA'VERY,  *.    [from  knar*.] 

I  Dishonesty;  tricks  j  petty  villainy.  Dryden. 

«  Mischievous  trick*  or  practices.  Shakespeare. 
KNA'VISH,  a.    [from  knave.) 

I  Dishonest;  wicked;  fraudulent.  Pope. 

t  Waggiih  ;  mischievous.  Shakespeare. 
KNA'vTsHLY.od.   [from  kaovtsk.] 

1  Dishonestly ;  fraudulently. 

9  Waggishly ";  mischievously. 
7b  KNEAD,  r.  o.   [easrdoii,  Sax.]    To  beat  or 
mingle  any  stuff  or  substance.  Donne. 
KNE'ADf  NGTROUGH,  *.    [knead  und  trough.) 
A  trough  in  winch  the  paste  of  bread  is  worked 
together.  Exodus. 
KNEE,  s.    [cnexm.  Sax.] 

i  The  joint  where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh 


t  A  ease  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked, 
and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch  rmtke  an 


angle. 
»  KNEE,  p.a. 


Moxvn. 

[from  the  noun.]   To  suppli- 


cate by  kneeling. 
KNE' ED,  a.   [from  kne*.] 

I  Having  knees :  as,  in- kneed,  or 

a  Having  |utnts,  as, 
KNE'EDEEP.o.  [knee 

}  Rising  to  the  knees. 

9.  Sunk  to  the  koees. 


1 


ADnd?h 
kerne.')   To  perform  the 
act  of  genuflexion  ;  to  bend  the  knee. 


KNE'KHOLM,  *.  An  herb. 
To  KNEEL,  v.  a.  [from 


KNBTSPAN,  ..    [frT.ee  and  pan. 1    A  little 

baste  at  the  knee,  about  two  inches 


as: 

Lovcrea  v#itn  a 


KNO 

liuie  convex  on  both  sides,  sad 
imooth  cartilage  on  its  foreside. 

Quince. 

K  NE'E-TRIBUTE,  s.  [knee  and  lrioaie.1  Geou- 
Aexion ;  worship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneel- 
ing. >  Milton. 
KNK I.,  ».  [cnil,  Welsh,  a  funeral  pile;  eayiiaa. 
Sax.  to  ring.]  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a 
funeral.  Cowley. 
KNEW.  The  pret.  of  know. 
KNIFE,  $.  plur.  katves.  [cm/,  An  instru- 


ment edged  and  pointed, 
cut,  and  animals  killed. 
IGHT,  *.    [cnikl,  Sax. 


meat  i* 


a  ser- 


I  A 


vant,  or  pupil.] 

advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  military 


In  England  knighthood  confers  the  title 
of  sir  j  as,  *ir  Thomas,  tir  Richard.  When 
the  name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual  to  *ay 
fir  knight.  Daniel. 
8  A  pupil  or  follower.  Shakespeare. 
3  A  champion.  Drayton. 
KNIGHT  tyrant.  A  wandering  knight.  Denkam. 
KNIGHT  Errantry.  The  character  or  manner 
of  wandering  knights.  Narrit. 
KNIGHT  of  the  Port.   A  hireling  evidence;  a 
knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping  post.  South. 
KNIGHT ©/  the  Shire.  One  of  the  representative* 
of  a  county  in  parliament :  he  formerly  was  a 
military  knight,  but  now  any  man  having  an 
estate  in  land  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  is 
qualified. 
To  KN  IGHT,  v.  a.  [from  the 

one  a  knight. 
KNI'GHTHOOD,  *.    [from  knight.]   The  cha- 
racter or  dignity  of  a  knight.         Ben  Jon  ton. 
KNl'GHTLESS, a.  [from  knight.)  Unbecoming 
a  knight :  obsolete.  Spenter. 
KNl'GHTLY,  a.    [from  knight.)    Befitting  a 
knight;  beseeming  s  knight.  Sidney. 
To  KNIT,  v.  o.  pret.  knit,  or  knitted,  [cniuoa, 
Saxon.] 

1  To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a  loom. 

Waller. 

«  To  tie.    ,  Shakespeare. 

3  To  join;  to  unite.  W\ 

4  To  contract. 

5  To  tie  op. 
To  KNIT,  e.  w. 

1  To  weave  without  a 


.]    To  create 
Wotton. 


%  To  join;  to  unite;  not  used. 
KNIT,*,   [from  the 


verb.]  Texture. 


KNITTER,  *.  [from  knit.)    One  who  weave*  or 

knits.  i/ia/re  <peure. 

KN1TTINGNEEDLE,  *.    [k»it  and  needle.)  A 

wire  which  women  use  in  knitting.  Arbhtknot. 
KNITTLB,  s.  [from  knit  ]  A  string  that  gathers 

a  purse  round.  Aimworth. 
KNOB, ».  [kvoop,  Dutch.]  A  protuberance  ,  any 

part  bluntly  rising  above  the  rest.  /cay. 
KNOBBED,  a.    [from  knob.}    Set  with  knobs  j 

having  protuberances.  Grew. 
KNOBHINESS.  *.   [from  Iraossy.,   The  quality 

of  having  knob*. 
KNOBBY,  a.  [from, 
i  Pull  of  knob*. 
*  Hard ;  stubborn. 
To  KNOCK.  ».  a. 

l  To  clash ;  to  be  drivea  suddenly  toitl^t{^ 

8  To  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance.  Vrydrn. 
S  7b  knock  under.  A  common  expression,  de- 
noting that  a  man  yield*  or  submits. 
To  KNOCK,  v.  a. 

I  To  affect  or  change  in  any  respect  by  Wow*. 

»  Pope. 
%  To  dash  together  ;  to  strike ;  to  collide  with  a 
•harp  noise.  Roue. 
S  to  knock  down.  To  fell  by  a  blow. 
4  7b  knock  ea  fas  head.  1o  kill  by  a  blow  ;  to 
destroy.  South. 
KNOCK,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  sudden  stroke ;  a  blow .  Brawn. 
t  A  loud  stroke  at  at' 
.  [f.< 
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9  Tbeh^mn^whlch 
gers  to  strike. 

tAnoi 


for  stran- 
To  ring  the 


 >LL,  *.  e.    [from  knell.] 

bell,  generally  fur  ■  funeral. 
To  KNOLL,  v.  a,   To  sound  as  a  bell.  Shak. 
KNOLL,  «.   A  little  hill.  Juuwrtk. 
KN  OP,  i.  [a  corruption  of  knap.}  Any  tatty 


KNOT,  f.  [cmotta,  Sax.  J 

i  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not  easy  to 
be  disentangled.  Adduon. 

9  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  inter- 
sect each  other.  Prior. 

9  Any  bond  of  association  or  union.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by  the 
protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  consequently  by 
a  transverse  direction  of  the  fibres.   A  joint  in 

^ an  herb.  W 

6  Any  tntrfguc,  or  difncult  perplexity  of 


t  A  confederacy ;  an  association  j  a  small  band. 

Be*  J  onion. 

%  A  cluster ;  a  collection.  Dry  den. 

KNOT,*  s.     A  nautical  term.]    A  certain  dis- 
tance sailed  over,  answering  to  a  mile  on  land 

To  KNOT,  «.  a.  [from  the  noua.] 

1  To  complicate  in  knots. 

t  To  entangle ;  to  perplex. 

3  To  unite. 
To  KNOT,  v.  a. 

I  To  form  bods,  knots,  or  joints  in  v 


t  To  knit  knots  for  fringes. 
KNOTBF.RRYHL'SH,  t.   A  plant. 
KNOTGRASS,  *.   A  plant. 


egetation. 

Morti 


Full  of  knots.  Dry. 

Fulneu  of 


KNOTTED,  a  [ftoro 
KNOTTINESS,  s.    "from  keoMy.] 

knot*  ;  unevenness  ;  intricacy. 
sOJOTTY,  a.  [from  kaot.] 
1  Full  of  knots.  Shakt^rarr. 
9  Hard  j  nigged.  Rome. 
S  Intricate;  perplexed;  difficult;  embarrassed. 

Bacon. 

To  KNOW,  a.  a. 

[caaicw*.  Sax.] 
1  To  perceive  with  certainty, 

or  discursive. 
•  To  be  informed  j  to  be  taught. 

3  To  distinguish. 

4  To  recognise. 

5  To  be  no  stranger  to. 

6  To  converse  with  another  sex. 

7  To  see  with 
To  KNOW,  t.  a. 

1  To  have  clear  and 

be  doubtful. 
B  Not  to  be  ignorant. 

3  To  be  informed. 

4  To  Ameer  for.  To  have  knowledge  of 

5  To  know  of.   To  take  cognisance  of. 
KNOW  ABLE,  a.   [from  knew.}  Cognoscible; 

lible  to  be  discovered  or  understood.  Bent . 

it  who  has  skill 
GlaxtiUt. 


Lock, 
MUtou. 

Locke 
Milton. 


Bacon. 
Boole. 

Shak. 

Shak. 


KN'oWER.j.  [I 

or  knowledge. 
KNOWING,  a.  {from  know.] 
1  Skilful;  well  instructed;  remote  from  Igno- 
rance. Doyle. 
9  Conscious;  intelligent.  Blackmare. 
KNOWING.!,  (from  know.}    Knowledge.  Ska. 
KNOWINGLY,  cat.    [from  knotowg  l  With 
skill;  with  knowledge.  dtttrbury. 
KNOWLEDGE,  t.  [from  know.] 
I  Certain  perception)   indubitable  apprehen- 
sion. Locke. 
9  Learning ;  illumination  of  the  mind.  Shak. 

3  Skill  in  any  thing.  A'aafs. 

4  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person.  Sidney. 

5  Cognisance    notice.  Ben  Jamum. 

6  Information  i  power  of  knowing.  Sidney. 
To  KNOWLEDGE,  •.  a.   (Not  in  use.)   To  ac- 

knowledge  ;  to  avow.  Bacon. 
5Tb  KNU'BBLK,  *.  c.  [fc«pier,  Dan.]  To  beat. 

v  ■  S 


tfaco*. 
j   To  sub- 


LAB 

fingers  close. 
•  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf. 
3  The  articulation  or  joint  _. 
To  KNU'CKLK,  c  a.  [from  the 

KNU'CKLED,  a.  [from  knuckle.]  Jointed.  Bar. 
KNUFF,  s.  A  lout  I  an  old  word.  JHuyu-ard. 
KNUR.  It.  [knur,  Ger.]  A  knot;  a  bard 
KNU  RLE,  /  substance.  Wovdvard. 
KONEI),  for  knew.  Sponger. 
To  KYD,  c.  n.  [corrupted  probably  from  cut h, 
Sax.]   To  know.  Speoeer. 

T   Is  a  liquid  consonant,  which  preserve*  always 

1~<  the  same  sound  in  English.  At  the  end  of 
a  monosyllable  it  is  always  doubled  :  as,  thall, 
ttUli  except  after  a  diphthong  :  as,  fmL  feet. 
In  a  word  of  more  syllables  it  is  written  single 
as,  channel,  canal,  it  is  sometimes  put  before 
«,  and  sounded  feebly  after  it  t  as,  bibU,  title. 

L*  as  a  Latin  numeral,  stands  for  fifty,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it  for  fifty  thousand  Jth. 

LA,  mt.    Sec  1  look  I  behold !  Skakespeare. 

LAUDANUM,*.  A  resin,  of  a  strong  not  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  an  aromatick,  but  not 
agreeable  taste.  HAL 

To  LA'BEFY,  r.  a.  llabefacio,  Lai.]  To  weaken  ; 
to  impair. 

LA' HE  I.,  f.  [labeUnm,  Lai.  ] 
I  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing.  Shakespeare. 
9  Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writing.  JyL 
3  (In  law.)   A  nairow  slip  of  paper  or 
ment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in 
hold  the  appending  seal. 
LA'BENT,  o.   [labeme.  Let.]   Sliding ;  gliding  » 

slipping. 
LA' HI  A  L,  a.  [lainalit,  Lat.] 


by  the  lips. 


LA'BI  ATE,*  1  a.   Uaotam,  Lat.] 
LA'BIATED.  )  lips. 
LA'BIODENTAL,  a.   [Ulnum  and  denlalU,  Let.] 

Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of 

the  lips  and  teeth.  Holder. 
LARORANT,  s.  [labcrant,  Lat.]  A  chymist :  not 

in  n*t*.  Boyle. 
LA'tiOF  ATORY,  t.  [laboratoirt,  Ft.}  A  chy mist's 

woikioom.  Boyle. 
LABORIOl  s,  a.  [ieoortVex,  Fr.  laboriotut,  Lat.] 
l  Diligent  in  work  ;  assiduous.  South. 

i^MlyTwL  at 

LABORIOUSNE88,  $.  (from  Imoor^!^ 
1  Toilsomeness  j  difficulty.         Decay  of  Piety, 
a  Diligence)  assiduity. 

LA'UOUR,*.  r/ooeisr,Fr.  tocor,  Let.] 
I  The  act  of  doing  what  requires  a  painful  exer 
tionof  strength;  pains ;  toil.  Shakeapeare. 

8  Work  to  be  done.  Hooker. 

3  Work  done  ;  performance* 

4  Exercise ;  mot  km  with  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence.     •  Harvey. 

5  Childbirth  )  travail.  .South 
To  LA'BOUR,  e.  n.  [lahoro,  Lat.] 

l  To  toil ;  to  act  with  painful  effort .  Shnk. 
«  To  do  work ;  to  take  pains.  Ecrisu. 

3  Tn  move  with  difficulty.  Croaetlie. 

4  To  be  diseased  with  :  not  used. 

5  To  be  In  distress  )  to  be  pressed. 

6  To  be  in  childbirth  ;  to  be  In  tn 
To  LA'BOUR,  e.  a. 

I  To  work  at ;  to  move  with  difficulty. 

9  To  beat ;  to  belabour. 
LA'BOURER.  f.  [Zuooarear,  Fr.] 

l  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse  and 
work. 

9  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. 

G rant  die. 

LA'BOURSOME,  a.   Made  with  great  labour  and 
diligence :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
LA'BRA,  i.  [Suan.]   A  lip :  not  used.  Shak 
LA'BYKINTHV*.  [l«*yr»iu*»..  Lau]    A  max*, 


travail.  Drydc*. 
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a  place  formed  with  inextricable  windings. 

LAC,  «.     Lac  it  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  la 
inflammable,  and  hoc  aoluble  in  water.  We 
have  three  aorta.    I.  The  stick  toe.  8.  The 
aeed  lac.   9.  The  shell  lac.  Hill. 
LACE,  $.  [facet,  Pr.] 
I  A  •Hint?  ,  a  cord.  Sptnter. 
fl  A  snare  i  a  gio.  Fairfax. 
9  A  platted  string,  with  which  women  fasten 
their  clothea.  Swift. 
4  Ornaments  of  One  thread  curiously  woven. Ba. 
»  Texture  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver.  Herbert. 
6  Sugar.    A  cant  word  :  now  not  of  uae.  Prior, 
To  LACE.  «.  a.  (from  the  noun.] 
I  To  fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eilet  hole*. 

Cawgreic 
on. 


LAM 


3  To  embellish  with 

4  To  beat  -.  to  lash. 
LA'CED  Afattoa.   A  whore. 
LAH  KM  AN,  i.   [lace and  moa.] 

in  lace. 


Shakespeare. 

V  Enrange. 
Shakespeare. 
One  who  deals 
Adduon. 


LA'CERABLE,  a.  [from  focerafc.)   Such  as  may 

be  torn.  Horny. 
To  LA'CERATE,  ».  a.  [♦ocero,  Lat.]    To  tear;  to 

rend.  Derkam. 
LACERATION,  a.  [from  farerare.]   The  act  of 

tearing  or  rending  i  the  breach  made  by  tear. 

Ing.  Arbathnot. 
LA'CERATIVE,  a.     [from  lacerate.}    Tearing , 

having  the  power  to  tear-  Harre*. 
LAT H  R  V  M  AL,  4.   [lachrymal,  Fr.]  Generating 

tears.  Cketne. 
LA'CHKVMAUY,a.  [locAryiu*.  Lat.]  Contain- 

ing  tears.  Attdimm. 
LACHR  Y  M  ATION,  «.    ttathrgma.  Lat.j  The 

act  of  weeping,  or  shedding  tears. 
LATH  KYM. A  TORY,  «     [lachrymatotre,  Fr.]  A 

vessel  in  which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 
LACi'NIATED,  a.  [/octsno,  Lat.]   Adorned  with 

fringes  and  borders. 
To  LACK,  v.  a.    [laeckm,  to  lessen,  Dutch.]  To 

want  t  to  need  j  to  be  without.  italic/. 
To  LACK,  v.  a. 

I  To  be  in  want.  Common  Praner. 

flTo  be  wanting.  Gcacsu. 
LACK.  a.   [from  the  verb.]   Want}  need;  fai- 


LA'CKBRAIN,  a.    [foe*  and  ereta.]     One  that 

wants  wit.  Skaketpeare. 
LA'CKER,  a.     A  kind  of  varnish,  which,  spread 

upon  a  white  substance,  exhibits  a  gold  colour. 
To  LA'KER,  a.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To  amear 

over  with  lacker.  Pope. 
LA'CKEY,  a.  [facaaoii.  Fr.]  An  attending  ser- 
vant:  a  footboy.  Drudm. 
To  LA'CKEY,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  a.tend 

servilely.  Milton. 
To  LA'CKEY,  p.  a.    To  act  as  a  f  out  buy  ;  to  pay 

servile  attendance.  Sand*i. 
LA'CKLINRN,  a.   [lac*  and  fieea.]  Wanting 

ahina.  Shakespeare. 
LA'CKLl'STRE,  a.   [lac*  and  /xitre.1  Wanting 

biithiness.  SAaJrrspcore. 
LACtfNlCK,  a.    [laeoaicaa,  Lat.  lacomque,  Fr.] 

Short  I  brief.  Pope. 
LACONICALLY,  ad.  [from  laconic  k.]   Briefly ; 

Concisely.  Cam-den. 
LA'CONISM,  ».  [laconinme,  Fr.]  A  concise  style. 

Collier. 

LA'CTARY,  a.   [ImcUtrm,  Lat.]    Milky  ;  full  of 

Jiu.ce  like  milk.  Brown 
'/.TAKy«  ••  [kctorium,  Lat  .]   A  dairy-house. 
LACTATION,  a.    [facto,  Lat.f  The  act  or  time 

orgiving  suck. 
I^CTEAL.  a.   riuc.  Ut.l    Milky;  conveying 

.  JiiSiZ  °.f  0,8  co,oor  of  m>lk •  Locke. 
LA'CTEAL,  ».   The  vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

Arbntknot 

I-A'CTEOUS.  o.  [focteua,  Lat.] 
t  Milky. 


LACTE'SCENCE, «.    [factesco,  Lat.]  Tendency; 

to  milk,  ar  milky  colour.  Bowlel 
LACTESCENT,  a    [lac (cams,  Lat.]  Producing 

milk,  or  a  white  juke.  Arbnthmvt. 
LACTl'PEROUS,  I  a  [lac  and /ero,  or/aeio,  Ut.] 
LACTI'FIC,*       j  What  conveys  or  brings  milk. 

Buy. 

LAD,  s.  [leoae.  Sax.] 
I  A  boy  ;  a  stripling,  in  familiar  language,  fl 'atu 
9  A  boy  j  a  young  man,  in  pastoral  language. 


LA'DDER,  «.  [aiadre.  Sax.] 
1  A  frame  made  with  steps  placed 

it  pi 


«  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs.  Sidney. 
9  A  gradual  rise.  Swift. 
LADE,  a.   The  mouth  of  a  river,  from  the  Saxon 
led*,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging. 

SwMsf. 

To  LADE,  v.  a.  pret.  laded;  part.  pass,  laded  or 
laden,  [hlatlen,  Sax.] 
I  To  load;  to  freight .  to  burden.  Bacon. 
fl  [From  hladan,  to  draw,  Sax.]     To  heave  out , 
to  throw  out.  Temple. 
LA  DING,  «.  [from  fade]   Weight  j  burden. 

Swift. 

LA' OLE,  s.  [fclaWIe,  Sax.] 
I  A  large  spoon  i  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle, 
u>ed  in  throwing  out  any  liquid  from  the  ves- 
sel containing  it.  Prior, 
fl  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel,  into  which  the 

water  falling  turns  it. 
LVDY.  »-  [hlajdxt,  Sax.)  , 
I  A  woman  of  high  rank  :  the  title  of  lady  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  wives  of  knights,  of  all  de- 
grees above  them,  and  to  the  daughters  of 
earls,  and  all  of  higher  ranks.     King  Ckarlet. 
fl  An  illustrious  or  eminent  woman.  Skake$p. 
9  A  word  of  complaisance  used  of  women.  Shak. 
LA'DY-BEDsTRAW.  •     [faUiaoi.]    A  plant  of 
the  stellate  kind.  Miller. 

LA'DY-COW;  i       *  red  i,uect  y%™- 

LA'DY-FLY,    J        pennou*-  Gay. 

LA'DY-DAY,  I.  [lady  and  day.]  The  day  on 
which  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
i»  celebrated;  twenty-fifth  of  March. 

LA'DY-LIKB,  a.  [lady  and  like.}  Soft;  deli- 
cate; elegant.  Drydm. 

LA'DY-MANTLE,  *.   A  plant.  Miller. 

LA'DYSHIP,  t.  [from  lady.]   The  titled  a  lady. 


LA'DY-SLI PPER,  t.  A  plant. 
LA'DY'S-SMOCK,  s.  A  plant. 
LAG,  a.  [fog k,  Swedish,  the  end.] 

I  Coming  behind;  falling  short.  Cartas. 

9  Sluggish  ;  slow  ,  tardy.  Dryde*. 

9  Last ;  long  delayed.  Skaketpeare. 
LAG,  ». 

I  The  lowest  class ;  the  rump ;  the  fag  end.  Ska. 
fl  He  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind.  Pope. 
To  LAG,  e.  a. 
I  To  loiter ;  tn  move  slowly.  Dryden. 
fl  Tn  stay  behind ;  not  to  come  in.  Swt/c. 
La'GGER,  $.  [from  fag-]    A  loiterer  t  an  idler. 
LA'ICAL,  a.  [laique,  Fr.  laicus,  Lat.  *•*.]  Be- 
longing to  the  laity,  or  people,  as  distinct  from 
the  clergy. 
LAID.    Pret.  part,  of  fay. 
LAIN.   Pret.  part,  of  lie. 
LAIR,*,  [foi,  Fr.]   The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  Wild 

beast.  J 
LAIRD.  «.    [hlaford,  Sax.]   The  lord  of  a 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.  Clem 
LA'ITY,  $.  [*a«.] 
1  The  people,  a*  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 


fl  The  state  of  a  layman. 
LAKE,  a.  [foe,  Fr.  teems,  Lat.] 


Swift, 
sly  yjje. 


I  A  large  di  (fusion  of  inland 
fl  A  small  plash  of  water. 
S  A  middle  colour,  betwes 
milion. 

LA  m  B,  «.  [lama,  Gotbick  and  Sax  ] 
l  The  young  of  a  i 
«  Typically, 


and  ver- 
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LA'MBATIVE,  a.  [Umbo,  Ut.  to  lick.]  Taken 
licking.  BfOKi, 
LA'MBATIVE,  ».   A  medicine  taken  bv  licking 

with  the  longuf .  Wurman. 
LA'MBENT,  a.  f/«ai6e»«,  Ut.]    Playing  about , 

gliding  over  without  harm.  Dryden. 
LA1  Ml) KIN,  i.  [from  lamb.)   A  little  lamb. 

LA'MBLIKE,*  a.    [Umb  and  like.}    Having  the 
disposition  of  a  lamb ;  meek  ;  humble.  Ath. 
LA'MBS-WOOL...  [lamb  and  wool.]  Ale  mixed 

with  the  pulp  of  matted  apple*. 
LAMDOI'DAL,  •.  and  ml*.]  Having  the 

form  of  the  letter  lambda  or  A.  Sharp. 
LAMB,  a.  [loam,  lama,  Sax.] 
I  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs.  Daalef. 
*  Hobbling ,  not  smooth  :  alluding  to  the  feet  of 
a  verse.  Dry  dm. 

1  Imperfect ;  unsatisfactory.  liacon. 
To  LAME,  v.  a.   [from  the  adjective]   To  crtp- 
pie.  Shakespeare. 
LA'MELLATBD,  u.   [lamella,  Ut.]  Covered 

witn  Alms  or  plates. 
LA'MELY,  ud.  (from  lame.] 
I  Like  a  cripple}  without  naUirai  force  or  acti- 
vity. H'utman. 
9  Imperfectly,  without  a  full  or  complete  ex- 
hibition of  all  the  parts.  Dryden. 
LA'MENESS.1.  [from  loase.] 
t  The  state  of  a  cripple  i  loss  or  inability  of 
limbs.  Dryden. 
9  Imperfection  ;  weaknesa.  Dry  dm. 

To  LA  M  E' NT,  r.  m.  [la  men  ter.  Ut.]  To  mourn  , 


to  wail  j  to  grieve ;  to  express  sorrow.  Dryden. 
To  LAME'NT,.  e.  a.    To  bewail }  to  mourn;  to. 


bemoan  ;  to  sorrow  for. 
LAME'NT,  i.  [lam** turn,  Ut.] 
1  Sorrow  audibly  expressed  ;  lamentation  ;  gnef 
uttered  in  complaints  or  criea.  Dryden. 
9  Expression  of  sorrow.  Shaketpenre. 
LA'MENTABLE, «.  [lamentabilis,  Ut.] 
I  To  be  lamented  ;  causing  sorrow.  Skake$ptare. 
9  Mournful .  sorrowful ,  expressing  sorrow.  Sid. 
5  Miserable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense;  piti- 
ful ;  despicable.  StUUngdeet. 
LA'MENTABLY,  ad.  [from  lamentable.] 
l  With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow  ;  mourn- 
fully. Sidney. 
9  So  as  to  cause  sorrow.  Skaketpeart. 
3  Pitifully  j  despicably. 

LAMENTA  TION,  «.  [Watario,  Ut.]  Expres- 
sion of  sorrow }  audible  grief.       Ssa/re»peorr . 
L AM  K  VI  I  K,  t.  [from  lament.]   He  who 


LA'MENTINE,  i.  A  fish  called  a  seacow  or  ma- 
natee, whkh  is  near  twenty  feet  long,  the  head 
resembling  that  of  a  cow,  and  two  short  feet, 
with  which  it  creeps  on  the  shallows  and  rocks 
to  get  food ;  but  ha*  no  fins.  Bailey. 

LA' M  IN  A,  s.  [Ut.]  Thin  plate ;  one  coat  laid 
over  another.  Sharp. 

LA'MINATED,  a.  [from  lamina.]  Plated:  used 
of  such  bodies  whose  contexture  discovers  such 
a  disposition  as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one 
artotner.  Sharp. 

To  LAMM,  e.  a.   To  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 

LA'  M  M  AS,  s .   The  first  of  August.  Bacon. 

LAMP,  i.  {lamp*,  Fr.  lampat.  Lit.] 
I  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick.  Boyle. 
*  Any  kind  of  light  in  poetical  language,  real  or 
metaphorical.  Rove. 

LA'MPASS,  [lampat,  FrJ  A  lump  of  flesh, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a 
hone'*  mouth.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

LAMPRLA'CK,  s.  [lamp  and  black  ]  It  is  made 
by  holding  a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  basin, 
and  as  it  is  furred  striking  It  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell.  Peacham. 

LA'MPINQ,  a.  [x*^T«7aury.]  Shining ;  spark, 
ling:  not  used.  Spinier. 

LAMPOON,  i.  A  personal  satire -,  abuse;  cen- 
sure written  not  to  reform,  but  to  vex.  Dryden. 

To  LAMPOON.  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
abuse  with  personal  satire. 

LAMPOONER,*,  [from  lampoon  ]  A  scribbler 
•f  personal  ..tire.  Tetter  J 


LAN 

L.VM  PR  F  Y,  S.  [larnproyr,  Fr.]    A  fish  nor h  like 
the  eel.  Walton. 
LA'MPRON,  i.   A  kind  of  sea  Ash. 
LANCE,  *.  [/«u«,  Fr.  lancea,  Ut.]  A  I 


To  LANCE,  ».  *•  (from  the  noun-l 
I  To  pierce  ;  to  cut.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  open  chirorgically  j  to  cut  in  order  to  cure. 


LA'NCELY.  a.  [from  lance.]  Suitable  to  a  lance 

not  in  use.  Sidney. 
LANCEPE'SADE,  s.    [lance  tpextate,  Fr.]  The 
officer  under  the  corporal.  Clear  eland. 
LA'NCET,  *.    [lancetie,  Fr.]    A  small  pointed 
cbirurgieal  instrument.  M'tseuian. 
To  LANCH,  v.  n.    [lancer,  Pr.   This  word  ia  too 
often  written  Isaac*.]    To  dart ,  to  cast  as 
•  let  fly. 


Ut.] 


Pope. 
To  tear, 


1 


lance ;  to  throw  ;  to 
To  LA'N  CI  NATE,  *.  >  [ 

to  rend  :  to  lacerate. 
LANCINATION,  s.    [lancino,  Ut.] 

laceration. 
LAND,  i.  [land.  Sax.] 
1  A  country;  a  region,  distinct  from  other 
countries.  Spemter. 
9  Earth,  distinct  from  water.  Abbot. 

3  Ground  ,  surface  of  the  place.  Locke. 

4  An  estate  real  and  " 
b  Nation ;  people, 
fl  Urine:  an  old  word. 

7b  LAND,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set  on 
shore.  Dryden. 
To  LAN  D.  r.  n.  To  cone  to  shore.  Bacon. 
LANDA'U.*  $.  A  carnage  for  pleasure,  a  kind 
of  coach.  vfi*. 
LA'N  DED,  a.  [from  W.]  Having  a  fortune  in 
land. 


Locke. 
One  who 
•Virijf. 
The  top 


LA'NDFALL.  t.  [land  and  fall.]  A  sudden  trans- 
lation of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a 
rich  man. 

LA'NDFLOOD,  s.  [land  and  flood.]  Inundation. 

Clarendon. 

LA'N D- FORCES,  t.  [land  and /orees.]  Warlike 
powers  not  naval;  soldiers  that  serve  on  land. 

Temple. 

LA'N  DG  RAVE,  s.  [land  and  grave,  a  count,  Uer.] 
A  German  title  of  dominion. 

LANDGRA'VIATE,*  s.  [from  landgrave.]  The 
territory  or  dominion  of  a  landgrave.  Ath. 

LANDHOLDER,  *.  [land  and  holder.]  One  who 
hold*  land. 

LA'NDJOBBER.  a.     [land  and  job.] 
huvs  and  sells  lands  for  oiher  men. 

LA'N  DING,  is.  [from  land.] 

LA'N  DING  PLACE,  j    of  stairs. 

LVNDLADY,  t.  [land  nad  lad,.] 
1  A  woman  who  baa  tenanta  f 
9  The  mistress  of  an  inn.  Sw\ft. 

LA'N D LESS,  a.  [from  load.]  Without  proper- 
ty ,  without  fortune.  Shaketpeare, 

LA'NDLOCKED,  a.  [land  and  lock.]  Shut  in, 
or  enclosed  with  land.  Additon. 

LA'N  DLO PER,  s.  [land  and  faopen,  Dutch.]  A 
landman  ;  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  teamen 
of  those  who  pass-  their  lives  «n  shore. 

LA'N DLORD,  t.  [land  and  lard .; 
I  Oue  who  owns  lauds  or  bouses,  aud  has  te- 
nants under  him.  Spenter. 
<  The  master  of  an  inn .  Addtton. 

LA'N  DM  ARK,  «.  [laud  and  mark.]  Anything 
set  up  to  preserve  boundaries.  Dryden. 

LA'N  DSC  APE,  «.  [landtckape,  Dutch.] 
1  A  region  i  the  prospect  of  a  country.  Atldum. 
t  A  picture,  representing  an  extent  of  space, 
with  the  various  objects  in  it.  Pope. 

LA'ND-TAX,  s.  [land  and  tax.]  Tax  laid  upon 
land  and  houses.  Locke. 

LA'N D- WAITER,  i.  [land and  ireiter.]  An  otfacer 
of  the  customs,  who  is  to  watch  what  goods  are 
landed.  Sv>t/r. 

LA'N  D WARD,  ad.  [from  land.]  Toward  th«v 
land.  Sandys. 

LANE,  i.  [laem,  Dutch.] 
I  A  narrow  way  between  hedges.  Locke. 
8  A  narrow  street ;  an  alley.  ^Pf*** 
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Shaketpeare. 
(Tata. 
Dune. 
Fr.]   Tedious ; 

To 


in 


LAP  ■ 

LA'NERET.  t.   A  Utile  hawk. 

F'-] 

•  The  tongue  of  one  nation  a*  distinct  from 
others.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Style  ;  manner  of  expression.  Roscommon. 
LA' N 00 AGED.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  Having 
various  languages.  Pope. 
LA'N  GO  AGE  MASTER,  t.    One  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  teach  languages.  Spectator. 
LA'NGOl'.T,  *.  [baguette,  Fr.]    Any  thing  cut  io 

the  form  of  a  tongue. 
LA'NGUID,  a.  [lmmguid*$,  Ut.] 
1  Faint;  weak;  feeble.  Brntley. 
9.  Dull ;  heartless.  Addmon. 
LA'N  GO  IDLY,  ad.   Weakly;  feebly.  Boyle. 
LA'NGUIDNESS,  s.  [from  languid.]  Weakness; 

feebleness  .  want  of  strength. 
7b  LA'NGOISH,  e.  a.  [taagtiir,  Fr.  faafaro,  Lat.] 
I  To  grow  feeble ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  lose  strength. 

Dry  den. 

t  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion.  Dryden. 
9  To  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness.  Dryden. 
LA'NGOISH,  i.   [from  the  verb.]   Soft  appear- 

ance.  Kpe. 
LA'NGUISHINGLY,  ad.  {from  languukiug.] 

I  Weakly  ;  feebly  ;  with  feeble  softness.  Pope. 

9  Dully  ;  tediously.  Sidney. 
LA'NGCISHMENT.  ».  [/oBfa/aemeat,  Fr.] 

I  Siate  of  pining.  Spenser. 

9  Softness  of  mien.  Dryden. 
LA'NGOOR, «.  [languor,  Lat.] 

1  Faintness;  wearisomeneas. 

5  Listlcssnets;  iuattentioo. 
9  Softness ;  laxity. 

LA'NGOOROOS.a.  [languor? 

melancholy  :  not  in  use. 
To  LA'N  1  ATE,  r.  a.    [tasrio,  Lat.] 

pieces  ;  to  rend  ;  to  lacerate. 
LA'NlFICR,s.  [lanificinm,  Lat.]   Woollen  ma- 

nufacture.  Bacuu. 
LANI'GEROOS,  a.  Uaniger,  Ut.]  Bearing  wool. 
LANK,  o.  [lancke,  Dutch.] 
1  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not  stiffened  out;  not 

fat ;  not  plump ;  slender.  Boyle. 
«  Faint ;  languid.  Milton. 
LA'N  K NESS,  *.    [from  iaa*.]    Want  of  plump- 

ness. 

LA'N  N  EE,  s.    [lanier,  Fr.  lannarins,  Utln.]  A 

species  of  hawk. 
LA'NSQOENET.  ».  [iasce  and  kaeefct,  Dutch.] 

I  A  common  foot  soldier. 

a  A  game  at  cards. 

LA'NTERN,  s.  [lasfsnte,  Fr.  it  is  by  mistake 

often  written  Canthorn.) 
I  A  transparent  case  for  a  candle.  Lor/re. 
t  A  lighthouse;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide  ships. 

Addison. 

LA'NTERN  jams.  A  thin  visage.  Addtson. 
LANO'GINOOS.  a.  [lanuginosns,  Ut.]    Downy  , 

covered  with  soft  hair. 
LAP.s.  [l<rppe.  Sax.] 

I  The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which  may  be 
doubled  at  pleasure.  Smi/t. 
t  The  part  of  the  cluthes  that  is  spread  horizon, 
tally  ovet  the  knees  as  one  sits  down,  so  as 
any  thing  may  lie  on  it.  Shakespeare. 
To  LAP.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing.  Netston. 
9  To  involve  in  any  thing.  Sunjl. 
To LaP,  r.  n.     To  be  spread  or  turned  over  any 
thing.  Crete. 
To  LAP,  v.  a.    [lappian.  Sax.]   To  feed  by  quick 
reciprocations  or  the  tongue.  Dtgby. 
To  LAP.  ».  a.    To  Ikk  up.  Chapman. 
LA'PDOO,  s.  [lap  and  dog.]  A  little  dog,  fondled 
by  ladies  in  the  lap  Dryden. 
LA'PFOL,  s.  [lap  *nd  full.)   As  much  as  can  be 

.  5?"'a.':VLd  in  lhe  '»P-  Loc»e. 
LA'PICIDB,  a.    [iapicida,  Ut.]    A  stone  cut- 

LA'PIDARY,  *.  [lapidaire,  Fr.]  One  who  deals 
in  stones  or  gems.  IVoodward 

TbLA'PIDATB,v.a.  [lapida,  Ut.]  To  stone  i 
to  kill  by  stoning. 
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LAPIDATION,  *.  [lapulatio,  Ut.  tsytdatioa,  Fr.l 

A  stoning. 

LAPl'DEOOS,  a.  [tapidew,  Ut]   Stony;  of  the 
nature  of  stone.  Hay. 
LAPIDE*SCENCB,  s.    [lapidesro,  Ut.]  Stony 
concretion.  Broun. 
LAPIDE'SCENT,  a.  [Utpideseens,  Ut.]  Growing 

or  turning  to  stone. 
I. ATI  !>ll  H  VTION,  i.  [lapid<f  cation,  Fr  ]  The 
act  of  forming  stones.  Bacon. 
LAPIDI'FICK,  a.   [lapidrfque,  Fr.]  Forming 
stones.  v  Grew. 

LA' PI  D1ST,  i.  [iapides,  Ut.]   A  dealer  in  stones 
or  gems.  Hay. 
L4'PIS,s.  rUt.]    A  stone. 
LA'PIS  Laxuli.    AxTirc  stone,  a  copper  ore,  very 
compart  and  hard,  f  o  as  to  take  a  nigh  polish  , 
it  is  worked  iuto  toys.   The  beautilul  ultra  raa- 
rine  Colour  used  by  painters  is  only  n  calcina- 
tion . .'  tapit  Inmli. 
LA'PPER,  s.  [from  lap.) 
t  One  who  wraps  up. 
«  One  who  laps  or  licks. 
LA' P PET,  s.  [diminutive  of  Jap.]   The  part  of  a 
head  dress  that  hangs  loose.  Swift. 
LAPSE,  i.  [lapsus,  UO 
I  Flow;  fall;  glide;  smooth  course.  Hale. 
9  Petty  errour :  small  mistake.  Rogers. 
9  Transition  of  right  from  one  to  another. 
To  LAPSE,  c.  n.  (Trom  the  noun.] 
I  To  glide  slowly  ;  to  fall  by  degrees.  Swiff. 
9  To  fail  in  any  thing ;  to  slip.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake.  Add. 
4  To  lose  the  proper  time.  Ayl\fie. 
i  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor  or 
another.  Ayliffe. 
6  To  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. 

Shllinxfleet. 

LA'PWING,  s.   [lap  and  sriag.]    A  clamoroua 
bird  with  long  wings.  Dryden. 
LA'PWORhvi.  [lop  nan  work.]   Work  in  wMch 
one  part  is  interchangeably  wrapped  over  the 
other. 


LA' R HOARD,  *.  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship. 

when  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  hejid  j 

opposed  to  the  starooord.  Harris. 
LA'RIIO  ARD,*  a.    Belonging  to  the  left  side  of 

a  ship.  Ash. 
LA'RCENY,  s.    [lartin,  Fr.  sarroctaiaia,  Utin.] 

Petty  theft. 

lJr£h.tree>  P-~.  1*1.]  Ai 
LARD,  s.  [Urdus*.  Ut.  lard,  Fr.] 

I  The  grease  of  swine.  Donne. 

9  Bacon  ;  the  flesh  of  swine.  Dryden. 
To  LARD,  v.  a.  [larder,  Fr.] 

I  To  Muff  with  bacon.  A'tag . 

3  To  fatten.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of  im- 
provement. 

LA'RDER,  s.  [tardier,  old  Fr.]  The 

meat  is  kept  or  salted. 
LA'RDERER,  s.    [from  larder.) 

the  charge  of  the  larder. 
LA'RDON,  s.  [Fr.]   A  bit  of  bacon. 
LARGE,  a.  [large,  Fr.] 
I  Big;  bulky.  Temple. 
9  Wide  ;  extensive.  Carev. 
9  Liberal ;  abundant ,  plentiful.  Thomson. 

4  Copious ;  diffuse.  Clarendon. 

5  At  large.   Without  restraint.  Bacon. 

0  At  large.  Diffusively.  Watts. 
LA'RGELY,  od.  [from  large.} 

1  Widely :  extensively. 
9  Copiously  ;  diffusely  ;  amply. 
9  Liberally ;  bounteously. 
4  Abundsntly  ;  without  sparing. 

LA'RGENESS,  I.  [from  large.] 

I  Bigness ;  bulk.  .Sprat. 

B  Greatness  ;  comprehension.  Collier. 

9  Extension  ;  amplitude.  Hooker. 

4  Wideness.  BeutUy. 
LA'RGESS,  s.  [largesse,  Fr.]   A  present  i  a  gift ; 

a  bounty.  Den  ham. 

LARGI'TION,  s.    {Imrgitio,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
giving. 
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LAT 

LARK,  *.   [laxrtrte,  Sax .  J   A  small  singing  bird. 

Shakespeare. 
LA'RKER,  i.  [from  lor*.]    A  catcher  of  larks. 
LA'RKSPUR,  f.  [dtif  him um.]    A  plant. 
LA'RVATED.  a.  [larval*,,  Ut.]  Masked. 
l.A'KL  M,  t.  (from  alarum  or  alarm.] 
I  Alarm  j  noise,  danger.  Shake$. 
9  An  instrument  that  make*  a  none  at  a  certain 
hour.  Wilkxns. 
LARY'NGOTOMY,  s.  and  reutw :  <arya- 

gotosste,  Fr,  ]  An  operation  where  the  forepart 
of  the  larynx  U  divided  to  assist  respiration, 
during  large  tumour*  upon  the  upper  parts,  aa 
in  a  quinsy.  Ouincy. 
LA  RYNX,  t.  [> *<vyM  The  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  which  lie*  below  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  before  the  pharynx.  Qumcy. 
LASCI'VIENT,  a.    (Uueniau,  Ut.]  Frolick- 

some:  wantoning. 
LASCI'VIOUS,  a.  [/urirsi,  Ut.] 
I  Lewd  i  lustful.  South.. 
t Wanton;  toft:  luxurious.  Shakespeare. 
LASCI'VIOUSLV,    ad.      Lewdly ;  wantonly; 

loosely. 
LASCI'VlOU! 


LAT 


a.  [from  iascitrtcus.] 
tonneut  looseness. 
LASH,  s.  [tchlagen,  Dutch.] 
1  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and  tough.  Dr. 
9  The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip.  SAalceipeoTe. 
S  A  leash,  or  string  in  which  an  animal  i»  held  : 
out  of  use.  7\***r. 
4  A  stroke  of  satire;  a  sarcasm.  I 
To  LASH,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  strike  with  any  thing  pliant  |  to 


jrge. 
Garth. 

Dry. 
Prior. 
Pope. 


9  To  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jirk. 
S  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 
4  To  scourge  with  satire. 

a/To  tic  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of  a 

ship  'properly  to  lac*. 
To  LASH,  *.  u.  To  ply  the  whip.  Gay. 
LASHER,  e.  [from  fall.]   One  that  whips  or 
lashes. 

LASS,  s.   Agiri  t  a  maid;  a  young  woman.  Phi. 

la'ssitude;  $.  [<■ 

fan. 


fatigue. 

LA'SSLORN,  a.  [toss  and  lorn.] 
mistress  j  not  used, 
i.  [latest.  Sax 

t;  that  folio. 


II 

Ut.J   Weariness  j 
Afore. 
Forsaken  by  his 


LAST,  a.  [latest.  Sax.] 
I  Utest :  that  follows  all  the  rest  in  time. 
9  Hindermost ;  which  follows  in  order  of  place. 

Pop*. 

3  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more.  Covtey. 

4  Uweat ;  meanest.  Pope. 

5  Next  before  the  present :  as,  last  week. 

0  Utmost.  Jh-yttrn. 

7  M  loot.   In  conclusion  :  at  the  end.  Genesis. 
%  The  last.   The  end.  Pope. 
LAST,  ad. 

1  The  last  time ;  the  time  next  before  the  pre- 
sent. Shakespeare. 

9  In  conclusion.  Dryden. 
To  LAST,  r.  ».  [la-ttan.  Sax.]    To  endure ;  to 
continue  .  to 


LAST,  s.  [last,  iax.) 
I  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed 


9  [?rom  last,  Ger.J 


Addis. 

A  load  ;  a  certain  weight  or 


LA'STAGE,  •.  [lestage,  Fr.  l.utagie,  Dutch.] 

I  Custom  paid  for  freightage. 

9  The  ballast  of  a  ship. 
LA'STERY,  *.   A  red  colour 
LA'STING,  ssrl.  a.  [from  last.] 

1  Continuing;  durable.  Hay. 

9  Of  long  continuance ;  perpetual.  Boyle. 
LA'STINGLY,  ad.    Perpetually  ;  durably. 
LA'STINGNESS,  s.  [from  lasting.]  Durable- 

ness ;  continuance.  N* 
LA'STLY,  ad.  [from  iost.] 

I  In  the  last  place. 

*  In  the  conclusion ;  at  last ;  finally. 
LATCH,  s.  [letae,  Dutch.]    A  catch  of  a  door 
moved  by  a  string,  or  a  handle.  Smart. 
To  LATCH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  fasten  with  a  latch.  Locke. 

9  [From  lecher,  Fr.]  To  smear. 
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LATCHES,  s.  hatches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  are 
small  lines  like  loops,  fastened  by  sewing 
into  the  bonnets  and  drablers,  in  order  to  hure 


the  bonnets  to  the  courses,  or  the  drablers  to 
the  bonnets.  Harria. 
LATCH ET,  ».  [loesi,  Fr.]   The  string  that  fas. 

tens  the  shoe.  Mark. 
LATE,  a.  [Uet,  Sax.] 

I  Contrary  to  early ;  slow ;  tardy ;  long  delayed. 

Milton. 

9'Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 
SThe  deceased:  as,  the  works  of  the  Jatr  Mr! 


4  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 
LATE.  ad. 
1  After  long  delays) 
9  In  a  later  season. 


I.  PhiUps. 
Bacon. 
Spenser. 

4  Far  in  the  day  or  night.  Dry  den. 

5  Of  late;  lately;  in  times  past.  Milton. 
LATED,  a.  [from  late.]  Belated; 

the  night. 


9  Utely ;  not  long  ago. 

mint 


LATELY,  a.  [from  late.]  Not 
LATENESS,  *.  [frum  late.]  Time  far  advanced. 

Swift. 

LATENT,  a.  [latent,  Ut.]  Hidden  ;  concealed  ; 

secret.  Woodward. 
LATERAL,  a.  [lateral,  FrA 
I  Growing  out  on  the  side;  belonging  to  the 

side.  Arbuthnoi. 
9  Placed,  or  acting  on  the  side.  Milton. 
LA TERA'LITY,  *.  [from  lateral.]   The  quality 

of  having  distinct  sides.  /frown. 
LATERALLY,  ad.  [from  lateral.]    By  the  side ; 

sidewise.  Holder. 
LATEWARD,  ad.  [late  and  ward,  Sax.]  Some. 

what  late. 

LATH,  s.  Uaita,  Sax.  late,  lour,  Fr.]  A  small 
long  piece  of  wood  used  to  support  the  tiles  of 
houses.  Moxon. 

To  LATH,  r.  a.  flatter,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To 
At  up  with  laths.  Mortimar. 

LATH,  i.  [la-th.  Sax.]  A  part  of  a  county.  Bacon. 

LATHE,  s.  The  toot  of  a  turner,  by  which  he 
turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  the 
chisel.  Ray. 

To  LATHER,  v.n.   [letkran.  Sax.]   To  form  fa 


To  LATHER,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  foam  of 
water  and  soap. 

LATHER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  foam  or  froth 
made  commonly  by  beating  soap  with  water. 

LATIN,  a.  [Utwat.]  Written  or  spoken  in 
the  language  of  the  old  Romans.  Jmtham. 

LATIN  ISM,  t.  [latinume,  Fr.  latinismns,  low 
Ut.]  A  Utin  idiom;  a  mode  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  the  Utin.  Addison. 

1. ATI  N  1ST,  s.   One  skilled  in  Utin.  Oldham. 

I  ATI  - N it Y,  s.  [latmU,  Fr.  lattnitas,  Ut.l  The 
Utin  tongue.  Dennis. 

To  LATINIZE,  e.  a.  [kthriser,  Fr.]  To  use 
words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Utin. 

Dryden. 

To  LATINIZE,  ».  n.  To  give  names  a  Utin 
termination,  to  make  them  Utin.  Watts. 

LATISH.  a.  [from  late.]    Somewhat  late. 

LATIROSTROUS,  a.  [lata,  and  rostrum^ Ut.] 
Broad-beaked.  Broun. 

LATITANCY,  s.  [Utatans,  Ut.]  Delitescence; 
the  state  of  lying  hid.  Brown. 

LATITANT,  a.  [tatitoJti,  Ut.]  Delitescent, 
concealed  ;  lying  hid.  Boyle. 

LATITATION,  s.  [from  latito,  Ut.]  The  stale 
of  lying  concealed. 

LATITUDE,  i.  [latitude,  Fr  ] 
I  Breadth ;  width ;  in  bodies  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions the  shorter  axis.  IVottou. 
9  Room  ,  space ;  extent.  Locke. 

3  The  extent  of  the  earth  OT  heavens,  reckoned 
from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Swtfl. 

4  A  particular  degree,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

Addison. 

5  Unrestrained  acceptation.  K.  Charles. 

6  Freedom  from  settled  rales  j  laxity. 

7  Extent;  diffusion. 
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LATITUDINAHIAN,  o.  [latitzdinaritu,  low 
Ut.]    Not  restrained ;  not  confined.  Collier. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,  t.  One  who  departs  from 
orthodoxy. 

LATRANT.  o.  [tatroas,  Ut.]  Barking.  Tickrl. 

LATRATION,*  [latro,  Lat.  to  bark.]  The  act  of 
barking  like  a  dog.  Ath. 

LATRl'A.s.  [Ut.  XoTfiia.]  The  higher  kind 
of  worship.  StiHingJUet. 

LATTEN,  «.  [Uum,  Fr.}  Brats  }  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  uUmma    •  stone.  Peacham. 

LATTER,  a. 
\  Happening  after  something  else, 
ft  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past.  Locke. 

3  Mentioned  last  of  two.  Halts. 

LATTERLY",  ad.  [from  (alter.]   Of  late. 

LATTICE,  i.  [/«<fu,  Fr.]  A  reticulated  window; 
•  window  made  with  sticks  or  irons,  crossing 
each  other  at  small  distances.        Cleat  eland. 

To  LATTICE,  r.  u.  [from  the  noun.]  To  de- 
cussate, or  cross  j  to  mark  with  cross  parts  like 

LAV  ATI  ON,  ».  [tutatio,  Ut.]  The  act  of  wash- 
ing. Hakewill. 

LAVATORY,  $.  [tow,  Ut.]  A  wash;  some- 
thing in  which  parts 


LAUD.s.  [lout,  Ut.1 
1  Praise,  honour  paid  ;  eelebratior .  Pope. 
ft  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in 
praise.  '  Bacon. 

To  LAUD,  v.  a.  [laado,  Lat.]  To  praise    to  cele- 
brate. Bentlev. 
LA'UDABLE,  a.  [foiufaWis.  Ut.] 
1  Praiseworthy  -..commendable.  Locke. 
ft  Healthy  ;  salubrious.  Arbulhnot. 
LA'UDABLENESS,  ».  [from  loarfoMf.]  Praise- 
'  worthiness. 
LA'UDABLY,  ad.  [from  laudable.]  In  a  manner 
deserving  praise.  Drvden. 
LA'UDANUM,  i.  [a cant  word,  from  laudo,  lat. J 

A  sooorilick  tincture. 
To  LAVE,  v.  a.  [lawo,  Ut.] 
I  To  wash  ;  to  bathe.  Dry  den. 

ft  [Prom  lever,  Pr.]   To  throw  up ;  to  lade ;  to 
draw  out.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  LAVE,  v.*.  To  wash  himself ;  to  bathe. 

Pope. 

To  LAVE'ER,  p.  a.  To  change  the  direction  often 
in  a  course.  Dry  dm. 

LA'VENDER.  ,.  [loreadu/a,  Ut.]  One  of  the 
vertlcillate  plants.  Miller. 

LA'VER,  s.  [lacoir,  Fr.  from  low.]  A  washing 
vessel.  Milton. 

To  LAUGH,  r.  a.  [hlahan,  Sax.  Uckm,  Oer.] 
1  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  merriment 
excites.  Bacon. 
ft  (In  poetry.)  To  appear  gay,  favourable,  plea- 
sant, or  fertile.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  laugh  at.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  ridi- 
cule. Shakespeare. 

To  LAUGH,  v.  a.  To  deride ;  to  scorn.  Shak. 

LAUGH.  :  [from  the  verb.]  The  convulsion 
caused  by  merriment ;  an  inarticulate  expres- 
sion of  sudden  merriment.  Pope. 

LA 'UGH  ABLE,  a.  [from  laugh.]  Such  as  may 
properly  excite  laughter.  Drydcn. 

LA'UGHTER,  i.  [from  laag-a.]  A  man  fond  of 
merriment.  Pope. 

LA'UGHINGLY,  ad.  [from  laughing.]  In  a 
merry  way ;  merrily. 

LA'UGHINGSTOCK,  :    [laugh  »nd  stoc*.]  A 

„  butt:  an  object  of  ridicule.  Spemer. 

LA'UGHTER,  i.  [from  laugh.)  Convulsive  mer- 
riment ;  an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden 

v  Am/irJiIn'nV  Shakespeare. 
o       '  °*    [fTom  *°  lave,  to  throw  out.] 
l  Pmdigal  ;  wasteful ;  indiscreetly  liberal.  Roue. 
•ft  Scattered  in  waste ;  profuse. 

JL?l!£i  UOf*»t™»ned.  Shakespeare. 

JoLA'VISH,  v.  a    [from  the  adjective.]  To 

.  .!f,".-f,r^r,lh  Profu«»on  j  to  waste.  Additon. 

lA'VISHER,  s.  [from  la  vis*.]  A  prodigal;  a 
profuse  man. 

I  VVIKHLY.  ad.  [from  lavUh.]  Profusely;  pro- 
digally. 
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LA'VISHMENT.ls.  [from  lartiA.]  Prodjanlityt 

LA'VISHNESS,  f  profusion. 
To  LAUNCH,  tr.a. 
I  To  force  a  vessel  Into  the  sea. 
ft  To  rove  at  large;  to  expatiate;  to  make 

cursiims. 
To  LAUNCH,  v.  a. 
I  To  push  to  sea.  Pope. 
9  To  dart  from  the  hand  ;  to  lanch.  Drvden. 
LAV  ND,  s.  [Jaside,  Fr.]  Uwn ;  a  plain 
between  wood*.  f 
LA'UN  DRESS,  a.    [lavandiere,  Fr.]  A 
whose  employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 
LA'UN  DRY,  s.    [as  if  lavanderie.] 
I  The  room  in  which  rlutlsta  are  washed.  Swift. 
9  The  act  or  state  of  washing.  bacon. 
LAf'WLTA,  s.    I  la  volte,  Fr.J    An  old  dance,  in 

wlni  h  was  much  turning  and  much  capering. 
LA'UREAT :  .  a.    [laarraiw,  Ut.]    Decked  or 
invested  with  a  laurel.  Pope. 
LAUREATION,  s.  [from  laureate.]   In  the  Scot- 
ti«h  universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having 
degrees  conferred^  as  they  have  in  some  of  them 
a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation  of  laurel  among 
the  ancients. 
LA'UREL,  s.   [/auras.  Ut.]    A  tree,  called  alto 
the  rherrv  bay.  Mortimer. 
LA'URELLED,  a.    [from  laurel.]    Crowned  or 
decorated  with  laurel ;  laureate.  Dryden. 
LAW,..  r(«ga.Sax.j 
I  A  rulr  of  action.  Drvden. 
ft  A  degree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom,  publicklv 
established.  Daviei. 

3  Judicial  process.  Shakeepeare. 

4  Conformity  to  law  ;  any  thing  lawful.  Shak. 

5  An  established  and  constant  mode  or  process. 

Shakespeare. 

6  The  Mnsaical  institution  ;  distinguished  from 
the  prophets,  and  the  gotpel. 

7  Jurisprudence  ;  the  study  of  law. 
LAWFUL,  a.  [laic  and  full.]  Agreeable  to  law  •, 

.allowed  by  law.  Shakespeare. 
LA'VV FULLY,  od.  [from  lawful.]  Legally,  agree- 

ablv  to  law.  Soar*. 
LAWFULNESS,  ».    [from  lawful.]  Ugaltty; 

allowance  of  law.  Bacon. 
LAWGIVER,  s.    [law  and  girer.]  Legnlator; 

one  that  makes  laws.  Bacon. 
LAWGIVING,  a.  [law  and  giving.]  Legislative. 

Waller. 

LAWLES8,  a.    [from  law.] 
I  Unrestrained  by  any  law;  not  subject  to  law. 

Raleigh. 

ft  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal.  Drvden. 
LAWLESSLY,  ad.  [from  lawless.]  In  a  manner 

contrary  to  law.  Shaketpeare. 
LAWMAKER,  s.   [law  and  txuJrer.]  Legislator! 

one  who  makes  laws  ;  a  lawgiver.  Hooker. 
LAWN,  i.    [land.  Danish  ,  lawn,  Welsh.] 

1  An  open  space  between  woods.  Pope. 

2  [From  (most.  Fr.]   Fine  linen,  remarkable  for 
being  used  in  the  sleeves  of  bishops.  Prior. 

LAWNY,* a.  [from  lawn.]  Consisting  of  lawn  j 
resembling  a  lawn.  Thomson. 
LAWSU  IT,  $.  [law  and  suit.]  A  process  in  law  j 
a  litigation.  Swift. 
LAWYER,  s.   [from  law.]    Professor  of  law  j 
advocate;  pleader.  WhUgift. 
LAX,  a.    [/•!«*,  Ut.] 


1  Loose;  not  confined, 
ft  Disunited ; 


;  not  strongly  combined. 

3  Vague  ;  not  rigidly  exact.  Baker. 

4  Loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequently  to  stool. 

Pits' acat. 

3  Slack  ;  not  tense.  Holder. 

LAX,  t.   A  looseness;  a  dSarrheei. 

LAXA'TION,  s.    [Uuatio,  Ut.] 
t  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

9  The  state  of  being  loosened  or  lackened. 

LA'XATIVE,  a.  [taxari/,  Pr.]  Having  the  power 
to  ease  costiveness.  Arbutknot. 

LA'XATIVE,  s.  A  medicine  slightly  purgative, 
a  medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels  without 
stimulation.  Drvden. 

LAOCATI VF.NES9,  s.   [from  Jaxa/tee.]  Power 


LAY 

LA'XTTY,  l.    ;  taiitai,  Lat.] 
I  Not  compression  ;  not  clo»e  cohesion  :  slack- 
ness of  contexture.  BentUy. 

4  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision  :  as,  laxity  of 
expression. 

3  Looseness  i  not  costiveness. 

4  Slackness  ;  contrariety  to  tension. 

5  Openness  ;  not  cloaeneu. 
LA'XNESS,  t.   Laxity;  noi 

cision  j  not  costiveness. 
LAY,  pret.  of  lie. 
To  LAY,*,  a.   (lecgaa,  Sax.] 
1  To  place  j  to  put ;  to  reposite. 
4  To  place  along. 
9  To  beat  down  corn  or  grass. 
4  To  keen  from  rising  ;  to  settle  ;  to  still.  Ray. 
9  To  tlx  deep ;  as,  to  lay  foundations.  Bacon. 


Brown. 

Qnincy. 
Dxgby. 
not  prr- 
Holder. 


0  To  put    to  place.  aaaaespeare. 

7  To  bury  ;  to  inter.  Acts. 

8  To  station  or  place  privily.  Prouerbt. 

9  To  spread  on  a  surface.  Watt*. 

10  To  paint  ,  to  enamel.  Locke. 

11  To  put  into  any  state  of  quiet.  Bacon. 
14  To  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  allay.  Pen  Jonson. 
19  To  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk.  L'Ettmnge. 
14  To  set  on  the  tabic.  Hotea. 
19  To  propagate  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in 

the  ground.  Mortxmer. 
19  To  wager;  to  stake.  Dryden. 

17  To  reposite  any 

18  To  exclude  egg*. 
l«  To  apply  with  vi 
90  To  apply  nearly. 
41  To  add;  to  conjoin, 
♦2  To  put  in  a  state.  Donnt. 

43  To  scheme;  to  contrive.  Chapman. 

44  To  charge  as  a  payment.  Locke. 
f»5  To  impute;  to  charge.  Tronic. 
40  To  impose,  as  evil  or  punishment.  Skakesp. 

47  To  enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  a  rule  of  action. 

Wycherly. 

48  To  exhibit ,  to  offer.  Atierbury. 
99  To  throw  by  violence.  Dryden . 
SO  To  place  in  comparison.  "Raleigh. 
31  To  lay  amort.  To  reject  ;  to  put  away.  James. 
34  To  lag  aside.  To  put  away  .  not  to  retain. 

Hebrew. 

33  To  lan  away.  To  put  from  one ;  not  to  keep. 

Either. 

34  To  lew  before.  To  expose  to  view  ;  to  show  ;  to 
display.  ^  Hake. 

33  To  fay  *y.  To  reserve  for 


36  To  lay  by.  Toput  from  one  ■.  to  dismiss.  Bee. 

37  To  la}  down.  To  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent, 
or  satisfaction.  John. 

99  To  lay  down.   To  quit ;  to  resign.  Dryden. 

39  To  lay  down.  To  commit  to  repose.  Dryden. 

40  To  lay  down.  To  advance  as  a  proposition. 

StillinrjUet. 

41  To  lay  for.  To  attempt  by  ambush,  or  insidkuu 
practices.  Knollei. 

49  To  lay  forth.  To  diffuse ;  to  expatiate.  L'Estr. 
49  To  lay  forth.  To  place  when  dead  in  a  decent 
posture.  Shakespeare. 

44  To  lay  hold  of.  To  seixe  j  to  catch.  Locke. 

45  Tb  lay  in.  To  store ;  to  treasure.  Addison. 
4*  To  lay  on.  To  apply  with  violence.  Locke. 
47  To  lay  open.  To  show  j  to  expose.  Shakespeare. 

49  To  lay  over.  To  meruit ;  to  cover  j  to  decoiate 
superficially.  Habakkuk. 

AO  To  lay  out.  To  expend.  Boyle. 

50  To  lay  out.  To  display  ;  to  discover.  Aturb. 
91  To  lay  out.  To  dispose;  to  plan. 

94  To  lay  oar.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to 
exert ;  to  pot  forth.  Smalridge. 

93  To  lay  to.  To  charge  upon.  Sidney. 

94  To  lay  to.  To  apply  with  vigour.  Ttuser. 
55  To  lay  to.  To  harass  ;  to  attack.  Da  me  I. 
59  To  lay  together.  To  collect;  to  bring  Into  one 

view.  Addison. 
57  To  lay  under.  To  subject  to.  Addison. 
54  To  lay  up.  To  confine  to  the  bed  or  chamber. 

Temple. 

59  To  lay  up.  To  store;  to  treasure;  to  reposite 
for  future  use. 
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To  LAY, «.  u. 
I  To  bring  eggs.  Mortime- 
9  To  contrive  .  to  form  a  scheme.  Daatct 
3  To  lay  about.  To  strike  on  all  tides ;  to  set  with 
great  diligence  and  vigour.  South, 
i  To  lay  at.  To  strike ;  to  endeavour  to  strike. 

Job. 

5  To  lay.ni  for.  To  make  overture*  of  obliMue 
invitation.  Dryden. 
0  To  lay  on.  To  strike ;  to  beat  without  imei- 


Woodward. 
KnoUes. 


Bacon. 
Graunt. 
ground  j 
Dryden. 
song;  • 
Waller. 


(.)    Not  clerical;  ra- 
the people  as  distinct 
Dryden. 

body  spread 


7  To  lay  on.  To  act  with  vehemence :  used  of 
expences.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  lay  out.  To  take  measures. 
9  To  luy  upon.  To  importune. 
LAY,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  row  ;  a  stratum ;  a  layer. 
4  A  wager. 

LAY,  t.    [ley,  lestg,  Saxon.]  Grassy 

meadow  ;  ground  unp  loused  ;  lea. 
LAY,  s.    [lay,  Fr.  ley,  leotk,  Sax.]  A 

poem. 
LAY,  a.    [laicas,  Lat. 

Warding  or  belonging 
rom  the  clergy. 
LAY  ER,  i.    [from  lay.] 
I  A  stratum,  or  row  ;  a 

over  another. 
4  A  sprig  of  a  plant. 
3  A  hrn  that  lays  eggs. 
LA'YMAN.s.    [lay  and  as 
I  One  of  the  people  distinct 

Government  of  the 
9  An  image  used  by  painters  in  contriving  atti- 
tudes. Dryden. 
LA'YSTALL,  s.    A  head  of  dung.  Spenser. 
LA'ZAR,  s.    [from  Laiarut  in  the  gospel.]  One 
deformed  and  nauseous  with  filthy  and  pesti- 
lential diseaies.  Dryden. 
LA'ZAR- HOUSE,  )  s.    [lazaret,  Fr.  lazzaretla, 
LAZARETTO,     j     Italian ;  from  lazar.)  A 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased ;  a  hos- 
pital. Milton. 
LA'ZARWORT,  t.   A  plant. 
LA'ZILY,  ad.    [from  lazy.]   Idly »  sluggishly  i 
heavily.  Locke. 
LA'ZINESS,  s.  [from  lazy.]    Idleness;  slutgish- 
ness ;  listlessness ;  tardiness.  Dryden. 
LA'ZING,  a.    [from  lazy.]    Sluggish  ;  idle. 

South. 

LA'ZULI,  «.   A  bine  stone,  veined  and  spotted 
with  while,  and  a  glistering  or  mctallick  yel- 


Vrom  tl 

I  Tons 


LA'ZY,  a.   [lyser,  Danish.] 
I  Idle;  sluggish;  unwilling  to  work. 
4  Slow }  tedious. 
LO.  is  a  contraction  of  lord. 
LEA,  s.    [ley,  a  fallow ;  leaf,  a  pasture,  Sax.] 
Oround  enclosed.  Milton. 
LEAD,  s.    [W,  Sax.] 
1  The  heaviest  metal  except  gold  and  quicksilver, 
but  the  softest  of  all  the  metals,  and  very  duc- 
tile ;  it  is  very  little  snbject  to  rust,  and  the 
least  sonorous  of  all  the  metals  except  gold. 

ma. 

4  (In  the  plural.)  Flat  roof  to  walk  on,  covered 
with  lead.  Shakespeare. 

To  LEAD,  p.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit  with 
lead  in  any  manner.  Bacon. 

To  LEAD,  r.  a.  pret.  /  Ud.  part.  led.  [!*aou. 
Saxon. 1 

l.To  gokle  by  the  hand.  Luke. 
4  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

as  head  or  en; 


3  To  conduct  I 

4  To  introduce  bv  going  first.  Fairfax. 

5  To  guide  .  to  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

Watts. 

6  To  draw ;  to  entire  ;  to  allure.  Clarendon. 

7  To  Induce  j  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives. 

Swift. 

8  To  pass ;  to  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 

Atierbury. 

To  LEAD.  v.  a. 
I  To  go  first,  and  show  the  way.  Generis. 
4  To  conduct  as  a  commander.  Temple. 
3  To  show  the  way,  by  going  first.  Wutum. 
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LEAD,*,  [from  the  verb.] 

LE'ADEN.  a.    [leaden.  Sax.] 
1  Made  of  lead. 
«  Heavy ;  unwilling; 

3  Heavy ;  doll. 
LE'ADER,*.    [from  trad.] 

1  One  that  lead*  or  conduct!. 
9.  Captain ;  commander. 
9  One  who  goet  nrtt. 

4  One  at  the  head  of  an; 


LEA 


;  first  place. 
Herring. 

Skaketpeare. 
irr. 


4  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  factio 


eiaywara. 
Skaketpeare. 
or  faction.  Swift. 

Locke, 
ttring.] 

String*  by  which  children,  when  they  learn  to 
walk  are  held  from  falling.  Dryden. 
LE'ADMAN,  t.  [Lead  and  ma.]  One  who  begin* 
or  lead*  a  dance.  Ben  Jonton. 

LE' AD  WORT,  i.    {plumbago.]    A  plant. 
LEAF,  !•  Uavet.  ml.    [leaf,  Saxon.J 
I  The  green  deciduous  parts  or  plant,  and  flow- 
en.  J**1*- 
«  A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pagei.SjMafeT. 

3  One  tide  of  a  double  door.  Ai«t *• 

4  Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten.  Dif  by. 
To  LEAF,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.]    To  bring 

leave* ;  to  bear  leaves.  Broome. 

LE'AFGOLD,*  $.  [leaf  and  gold.]  Gold  beaten 
into  exceedingly  thin  plate*.  Atk. 

LE'AFLESS,  a.    [from  lea/.)   Naked  of  leave.. 

Government  of  tke  Tongue. 

LE'AFY,  a.   [from  leaf  ]   Pull  of  leave*.  Shak. 

LEAGUE,  t.  [ligne,  Fr.  Hgo,  Ut.]  A  confe- 
deracy :  a  combination  either  of  interest  or 
friendship.  Bacon. 

To  LEAGUE,  v.  n.  To  unite  on  certain  term* ; 
to  confederate.  .  South. 

LEAGUE,  *.  [liea*.  Fr.]  A  mea»ure  of  length 
containing  three  milea.  Addnon. 

LE'AGUED.o.   [from  league.]  Confederated. 

Pkilipt. 

LP  AGUE,  t.  [beleggeren,  Dutch.]  Siege  ;  in- 
vestment of  a  town.  Skaketpeare. 

LEAK,  ..  [Uck,  leke,  Dutch.]  A  breach  or  hole 
that  let*  in  water.  Hooker. 

To  LEAK,  a. «. 

1  To  let  water  in  or  out.  Skaketpeare. 
t  To  drop  through  a  breach.  Dryden. 
LE'AKAGE,  i.    [from  leak.]   Allowance  made 

for  accidental  Iota  in  liquid  meaaure.. 
LE'AKY,  u.   [from  Uak.] 
l  Battered  or  pierced  to  as  to  let  water  In  or  out. 

Dryden 

«  Loquacious  ;  not  close. 
To  LEAN,  n.n.  pret. " 
lenen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  incline  againtt ;  to  rest 
t  To  propend }  to  tend 

3  To  be  in  a  bending  m 
LEAN,  a.  [kUtne.Smx.] 

I  Not  fat ;  meager ;  wanting  flesh ;  bare-boned. 

Milton. 

•  Not  unctuous  ;  thin  ;  hungry.  Burnet. 
9  Low;  poor;  in  opposition  to  great  or  rick. 

Skaketpeare. 

4  Jejune ;  not  nomprcbenstve ;  not  embellished  : 
tit,  a  lean  dissertation. 

LEAN,  t.  That  part  of  flesh 
the  muscle  without  the  fat. 
LE'ANLY,  ad.   [from  lean.] 
out  plumpness. 

•] 


UEtirange. 


which  consists  of 
farfuhar. 
M  eagerly ;  with- 


^^enualton'of^body  J^rant  of  flesh ;  meager 


S  Want  of 
To  LEAP,  r.  a. 
1  To  jump 


*  To  rush  with" 

9  To  bound ;  to  spring. 

4  To  fly ;  to  start. 
To  LEAP,  v.  a. 

1  To  paaa  over,  or  into,  by  leaping.  Prior. 

t  To  com  press  as  beasts.  Dryden. 
LEAP,  ..    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Bound  ;  jump  -,  act  of  leaping. 

i  Space  passed  by  leaping.  VEttramgt. 
9H 


3  Sudden  transition.  Swi/l. 

4  An  asaault  of  an  animal  of  prey.  L'Ettrange. 
»  Embrace  of  animals.  Drydtn. 
6  Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping.  Dryden. 

LEAP-FROG, ..  [le*u»  and  frog.]  A  play  of  chil- 
dren, in  which  they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogr. 

Skaketpeare. 

LEAP-YEAR,  ..    Leap-year  or  bissextile  is  every 
fourth  year,  and  to  called  from  ita  looping  a 
day  more  that  year  than  in  a  conn. ion  year: 
to  that  the  common  year  hath  365  day.,  bat 
the  leap-year  366 ;  and  then  February  bath  to 
days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  88. 
To  LEARN,  v.  a.   [Jeoratoa,  Sax.] 
I  To  gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of.  Knollet. 
«  To  teach  :  obsolete. 
To.LEARN,  v.  a.   To  take  pattern. 
LE'ARNED,  a.    (from  ieara.] 
1  Versed  in  science  and  literature.  Ssrtft. 
9  Skilled ;  skilful ;  knowing.  Graxrille. 
3  Skilled  in  scholastick  knowledge.  Locke. 
LE'ARNEDLY,  ad.  [from  learned.]  With  know- 
ledge; with  skill.  Hooker. 
LE'AHNER,  t.   [from  bora.]   One  who  Is  yet 
in  hit  rudiments;  one  who  is  acquiring  some 
new  art  or  knowledge.  Graunt. 
LE'ARN  ING,  $.    [from  learn..] 
I  Literature;  skill  in  language,  or  sciences: 

Senerally  scholastic  knowledge.  Prior, 
kill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 
LEASE,  t.  [totsser. 


S  K ' < 
laxtser,  Fr.l 

1  A  contract  by  which.  In  consideration  of  some 


payment,  a  temporary 
house,  or  lands. 
9  Any  tenure. 

To  LEASE,  a.  a.   [from  the 
lease. 


is  granted  of 
Denham. 

Milton. 
.]   To  let  by 
Aylyffe. 


To  LEASE, V  n.   [Utten,  Dutch.]   To  glean  ;  to 
gather  what  the  harve.t  men  leave.  Dryden. 
LE'ASER,  $.   [from  ieaae.]   Gleaner;  gatherer 
after  the  reaper.  Stttjt. 
LEASH,  ..   [lette,  Fr.  iette,  Dutch.] 
I  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  hold,  hit 
hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound.  Shak. 
t  A  tierce ;  three :  aa  a  orate  is  two.  Hudibrat. 
3  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general. 

Denmu. 

To  LEASH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind ;  ta 
hold  in  a  string.  Skaketpeare. 
LE'ASING,       [feuu,  Sax.]    Lies ;  falsehood. 

Prior. 

LEAST,  a.  the  superlative  of  little.    [Ut»t,  Sax.] 
Little  beyond  other.  ;  smallest.  Locke. 
LEAST,  ad.    In  the  lowest  degree;  in  a  deeree 
below  others*  fM 
At  LEAST,  ]  To  say  no  more ;  not  to  de- 

At  tke  LEAST,  >  mand  or  affirm  more  than 
At  LE'ASTW  ISE,  J     it  barely  sufficient ;  at  the 


LEMSY,  a.   Flimty;  of 


texture  i  not  in 


LE'ATHER,  *.    [letker.  Sax.] 
I  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

9  Skin,  ironically. 

LE'ATH  ERCOAT,  t.  [leather  and  coot.]  An 
apple  with  a  tough  rind.  Skaketpeare. 

LE'ATHERDRESSER,  t.  [leather  and  Jreorr.] 
He  who  prepares  leather ;  he  who  manufactures 
bidet  for  ute.  Pone. 

LE'ATHER-MOUTHED,  a.  [leather  and  month.] 
By  a  leather-mouthed  rHh,  Imean  such  a.  have 
their  teeth*  In  their  throat;  a.  the  chub,  ot 
cheven.  Walt  or.. 

LE'ATH  ERN,  o.  [from  laataer.]  Made  of  leather. 

Phtltpi. 

LE'ATH  ERSE  LLER,  t.  [leather  nnd  teller.}  He 


who  deal,  in  leather. 
LE'ATH ERY,  a.   [from  lealker.]  Resembling 

leather. 
LEAVE,  t.  fJe/e,  Sax.] 
I  Grant  of  liberty; 
«  Farewell ;  adieu. 

To  LEAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  I  left  i  I  have  Un. 

I  To  quit ;  to  ftfrsake.  Ben . 

II  To  desert t  to  abandon.  Mcdnt. 
3  To  have  remaining  at  death.  En  in*. 
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LEE 

4  Not  to  deprive  of. 
»  To  suffer  to  remain. 
e  Not  to  carry  away. 

7  To  reject ;  not  to  choo*e. 

8  To  fix  aa  a  token  of  remembrance.  Locke. 
•  To  bequeath  ;  to  five  as  Inheritance.  Dryden. 

10  To  give  up  j  to  resign.  Leciiicas. 

1 1  To  permit  without  Interposition.  Locke. 
19  To  cease  to  do  ;  to  desist  from.  Samuel. 

13  To  Uace  off.  To  desist  from ;  to  forbear.  Add. 

14  To  leave  off.  To  forsake.  Jrbuthnot. 
is  7b  leare  out.  To  omit ;  to  neglect.  Addison. 
To  LEAVE, ».  n. 

t  To  cease }  to  desist .  Shakespeare. 

9  To  leave  off.  To  desist.  Knolles. 
3  To  leave  off.  To  stop.  .  Dauiel. 

To  LEAVE,  v.  a.  [lever,  Fr.]  To  levy »  toraise 

a  corrupt  word. 
LE'AVED,  o.   [from  lernet,  of  lea/.] 
1  Funusbed  with  foliage. 

8  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 
LE'AVEN,  ».   [Jewrfa,  Fr.] 

■  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make  it  light. 

Floyer. 

9.  Any  mixture  which  makes  a  general  change  in 
the  mass.  sK.  Charles. 

To  LE'AVEN,  v.  a.   (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  ferment  by  something  mixed.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  taint  $  to  imbue.  Prior. 
LE'AVER,  •.    [from  Urn*.]   One  who  deserts  or 

forsakes.  Shakespeare. 
LEAVES,  s.   The  plural  of  leaf. 
LEMV1NGS,  s.  [from  lea**.]  Remnant ;  relicks ; 

offal ;  refuse.  Addiion. 
LE'AVY,  a.  [from  leaf.}  Full  of  leave* ;  covered 

with  leave*.  Sidney. 
To  LECH.  r.  a.  [lecAer,  Fr.]  To  lick  over.  Ska. 
LF.'CHER.  «.  A  whorcmaster.  Pope. 
To  LE'CHER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  whore. 

Shakttpeare. 

LE'CHBROUS,  a.   [from  leeaer.]  Lew^ust- 

LE'CHEROUSLY.  ad.   Lewdly,  lustfully. 
LE'CHEROUSNESS.  i.  [from  lecaeroaj.]  Lewd- 

ness. 

LE'CHERY,  *.   [from  tecaer.]   Lewdness  j  lust. 

Atcham. 

LE'CTION,  i.  [lectio,  Lat.]  A  reading ;  a  variety 
in  copies.  Walt*. 
LE'CTLTrE,     [Jecure,  Fr.] 
I  A  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  subject. 

Taylor. 

9  The  act  or  practice  of  reading  j  perusal.  Bn. 
9  A  magisterial  reprimand }  a  pedant ick  dis- 
course.  ,  Addison. 

To  LE'CTU  RE,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  instruct  formally. 
9  To  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 
To  LE'CTURB.  v.  a.  to  read  in  puulick}  to  in- 
struct  an  audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or 
discourse. 
LE'CTU  RER,  s.  [from  eetare.] 

1  An  inatructor  ;  a  teacher  by  way  of  lecture. 

2  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  pariah  to 
assist  the  rector  or  vicar.  Clarendon 

LECTURESHIP,  a  [from  fecial*.]    The  orhce 
of  a  lecturer.  Svijt 
LED.   The  part.  pret.  of  lead. 
LEDGE,  s.  [leggen,  Dutch.] 
I  A  row j  layer}  stratum.  Wotum. 
9  A  ridge  rising  above  the  rest,  or  projecting  be- 
yond the  rest.  Sw\ft. 

3  Any  prominence,  or  risina  part.  Dryde*. 
LE'DHOKSE,  «.    [lad  and  lorse.j     A  sumpter 


_*  [lie,  Fr.]  „ 
I  Dregs }  sediment  j  refuse.  , ,  ,i710^• 

«  (Sea  term.)    It  is  generally  that  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  wind,  as  the  let  shore  is  that 
the  wind  blows  on.   To  be  under  the  lee  of  the 
shore,  is  to  be  close  under  the  weather  shore. 
LEECH,  ».  (l«c,  Sax.l  rw 
t  A  physician  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  heal. ng. 

Spen  ter. 

9' A  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which  fastens 
an  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood.  Jtoicoamoa. 
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To  LEECH,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To  treat 
with  medicaments. 

*,  «.  rieaca  and  cra/t.]   The  art  of 

Dories. 

Gay. 
Milton. 


healing. 


I.EEP,  a. 
LEEK,  i 
LEER,  s. 


Swift. 
Dryden. 
'■  it  has 


lev*,  Dutch.]    Kind  ;  fond, 
tear,  Sax.]   A  plant. 
hi  care,  Sax.] 
I  An  oblique  view. 
9  A  laboured  cast  of  countenance. 
To  LEER,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun-] 
I  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  look  archly. 
9  To  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
LEES,  s.  [lie,  Fr.]    Dregs;  sedimen 

seldom  a  singular.  Ben  Jvnson. 

7b  LEESE,  v.  a.  [ieata,  Dut.]    To  lose  i  an  old 
word.  Dowse. 
LEFT,  r.  A  law-day.  The  word  seemeth  to  have 
grown  from  the  Saxon  lethe,  which  was  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapentake  or  hun- 
dred, comprehending  three  or  four  or  them, 
otherwise  called  thriiking,  and  containing  the 
third  part  of  a  province  or  shire.  Covell. 
LF/EWARD.  a.    [lee  and  weard,  Sax.]  Toward 
the  wind.  Arbutknot. 
LE/EWAY,**.   [lee  and  way.]   The  direction  of 
a  ship  t<.  leeward  of  her  course.  Atk. 
LEFT.    The  part.  pret.  of  leave. 
LEFT,  a.  [lufte,  Dutch,  Ursi,  Lat.]    Sinistrous  ; 

not  right.  Dryden. 
LEFT-HA'NDED,  a.  [le/l  and  hand.]    Using  the 
left  hand  rather  than  the  right.  Bmwn. 
LEFT-HA'NDEDNESS,  s.    [from  left-handed.) 

Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand.  Donne. 
LEG,  s.  [leg,  Danish.] 
t  The  limb  by  which  we  walk,  particularly  tliat 
part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot.  Aadinyn. 
9  An  act  of  obeisance  ,  a  bow  with  the  lea  drawn 
back.  Hudxbrat. 
i  To  stand  oa  his  own  legs.  To  support  hiuuelf. 

Collier. 

4  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported  on  the 

ground  :  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 
LEGACY,  s.  [legatum,  Lat.]   A  particular  thi 

given  by  last  will  and  tettai 
LE'GAL,  a.  [legal.  Fr.] 
1  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law 
9  Lawful  I  not  contrary  to  iaw.  Milton. 
LEGA'LITY,  s.  [Ugalitd,  Fr.]  Lawfulness. 
To  LE'GALIZE,  r.  a.  [legaliser,  Fr.]   To  autho- 
rize: to  make  lawful.  South. 
LE'GALLY,  ad.    [from  legal.]     Lawfully  ;  ac- 
cording to  law. 
LE'GATARY, ».  [legataire,  Fr.] 

legacy  left. 
LE'GATE,  «.  [legatas,  Lat.] 
i  A  deputy ;  an  ambassador. 
9.  A  kind  ofi 


Taylor. 
One  who  has  a 
Aylffe. 


Dryden. 
the  pope. 
At  ter  bury. 
One  who  has  a 
Swift. 


AyUffe. 


LEGATE'S,  s.    [legatum,  Lat.] 

legacy  left  him. 
LE*GAT1NB,«.  [from  legale.] 
I  Made  by  a  legate. 

a  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 

Shakespeare. 

LEGATION,  s.    [legotw,  Ut.]     Deputation  . 

commission)  embassy.  U>otton. 
LEGATOR,  $.    [lego,  Lat.]     One  who  makes  a 
will,  and  leaves  legacies.  Dryden. 
LE'GEN  D,  ».  [legeada,  Lat.] 
1  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  live,  of  saints. 

Hooker . 

9  Any  memorial  or  relation.  Fairfax. 

3  An  incredible  unauthentlck  narrative.  Black. 

4  Any  inscription,  particularly  on  medals  or 
coin*.  .    _  A-ldison. 

LEGENDARY,*  a.  [from legend.]  Pertaining 
to  a  legend  ;  fabulous.  Ath. 

LE*GER,  i.  [legger,  Dutch.]  Any  thing  that  lie* 
in  a  place  :  as,  a  leger  ambassador,  a  resident  i 
a  ieger-book,  a  bwk  that  lie*  in  the  counting- 
house.  Shakesprart. 

LE'GERDEMAIN,  s.  [legertle  de  main,  French.) 
Sleight  of  hand}  Juggle:  power  of  deceiving 
the  eye  by  nimble  motion  ;  trick.  South. 

LEGE'RITY,  f.  [legerele,  Fr.]    Lightness  j 
bTenjHs  i  not  in 
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LEN 


Having  legs ;  fur- 


Swift. 
Coliier. 
In  such  ■  man- 


LE'GGED,  a.    [from  leg.] 

nithed  with  legs. 
LE'GIBLE,  a.  [legiM/is,  Lat.] 

I  Such  n»  may  be  md, 

9  Apparent ;  discoverable. 
LE'GIBLY,  ad.  [from  legible.] 

ner  as  may  be  read. 
LE'GION,  t.  i**r».  La*-} 

l  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  consisting  of  about 
five  thousand.  AAdnon, 

ft  A  miliiary  force.  Philip*. 

3  Any  great  number.  Rogeri. 
LE'GfONARY.a.  [from  legion.] 

I  Relating  to  a  legion. 

ft  Containing  a  legion. 

3  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number.  Brown. 
LEGISLATION,  •.  [legiilalor,  Lat.]    The  act 
of  giving  laws.  Littleton. 
LEGISLATIVE,  a.   [from  legislator.]  Giving 
lawi  j  lawgiving.  Denham. 
LEGISLATOR,  t.  [legislator,  Lat.]    A  lawgiver} 
one  who  makes  laws  for  any  community.  Pope. 
LEGISLATURE,  s.  [legulator,  Lat.]  The  power 
that  makes  law.  Sw\ft. 
LEGITIMACY,  i.  [froraV*r<i»«t«.J 
t  Lawfulness  of  birth.  Ayliffe. 
ft  Genuineness  ;  not  spuriousness.  W'oodirard. 
LEGITIMATE,  a.  [legitimu,  Lat.  VriCime,  Fr.] 
Born  in  marriage (  lawfully  l«egotten.  Taylor. 
To  LEGITIMATE,  v.  a.  [legitimer,  Fr.] 
I  To  procure  to  any  the  lights  of  legitimate 
birth.  Ayliffe. 
ft  To  make  lawful.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LEGITIMATELY,  ei.  [from  legitimate.] 
I  Lawfully. 

9  Genuinely.  Dryden. 
LEGITIMATION,  i.  [legitimation,  Fr.] 
I  Lawful  birth.  Locke, 
ft  The  act  of  tnvestina  with  the  privileges  of  law- 
ful  birth. 

LFGVMB,     \  s.    iUgume,  Fr.  Ufaasea.  Lat.] 
LEGV'MEN,  )    Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered 
by  the  hand:  as,  beans:  in  general,  all  larger 
seeds;  pulse.  Boyle. 
LEGU'MINOUS,  o.  [legiuninurax,  Fr.  from  legu- 
men  ]  Belonging  to  pulse  ;  consisting  of  pulse. 

Arbuthnot. 

LE'lSURABLE,  a.   [from  leisure.]    Done  at  lei- 
sure: not  hurried  i  enjoying  leisure.  Brown. 

LE'ISURABLY,  ad.    [from  leisuraMe.]    At  lei- 
sure  j  without  tumult  or  hurry.  Hooker. 

LE'ISURE,  s.  [loinr,  Fr.] 

Freedom  from  business  or  hurry ;  vacancy  of 
mind;   power  to  spend  time  according  to 
choice.  Temple. 
1  Convenience  of  time.  Shaketpeare. 
3  Want  of  leisure  :  not  used.  Shakespeare. 

LE'ISURELY,  o.    [from  leisure.]     Not  hasty  : 
deliberate :  done  without  hurry. 

LE'ISURELY,  md.    [from  leisure.] 
hnrrv;  slowly;  deliberately. 

I  E* MAN,  s.  [f  amour,  the  lover,  Fr.]    A  sweet- 
heart ;  a  gallant :  obsolete.  Hanmer. 

LE'MMA,  i.  [Xn^tfMs.]   A  proposition  previously 
•trained. 

LE'MON.s.  rfiswNs,  Fr.] 
I  The  fruit  of  the  lemon  tree.  Mortimer. 
ft  The  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

LEMON  A'DE,  s.    [from  leatoa.]    Liquor  made 
of  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  Art. 

LE' MURES,*  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  Evil  spirits.  Milton. 

To  LEND,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  leal,  [toman, 

I  To  afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of  repay- 
ment. Dryden. 

ft  To  suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that  it  be  re- 
stored. SAaJrespcarr. 

3  To  afford ;  to  grant  in  general.  A<lditon. 
LE'NDER,  i.  [from  lead.] 

I  One  who  lends  any  thing. 

ft  One  who  makes  a  trade  of 

interest. 
LENGTH,  s.  [leaf,  Sax.] 

I  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from  end  to 
end;  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  body. 
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LEP 

ft  Horizontal  extension.  Drv>- 

3  A  certain  portion  of  space  or  limt.  Locke. 

4  Extent  of  duration  or  space.  Locke. 

5  Long  duration  or  protraction.  Addison. 

6  Reach  or  expansion  of  any  thing.  Won*. 

7  Fall  extent ;  uncontracted  state.  Addison. 
•  Distance.  Clarendon. 

9  End  ;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  lime.  Hook. 

10  At  length.  At  last ;  in  conclusion.  Drgden. 
To  LE'NGTHEN,  v.  a.  [from  lengt*.] 

I  To  draw  out ;  to  make  longer  ;  to  elongate. 

ft  To  protract ;  to  continue.  Daniel. 

3  To  protract  pronunciation.  Dryden. 

4  To  lengthen  oat.  To  protract }  to  extend.  Dr. 
To  LE'NGTHEN,  ».  n.   To  grow  longer;  to  in- 

crease  in  length.  Prior. 
LE'NGTHWISE.  ad.  [length  and  arise.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  length. 
LE'NIENT,  a.  penirtu,  Lat.] 
I  Assuaaivei  softening;  mitigating.  Pope. 
ft  Laxative;  emollient.  Arbuthnct. 
LE'NIENT,  «.   An  emollient  or  assuasive  appli- 
cation. Wurman. 
To  LE'NIFY,  e.  a.  [/ratfer,  old  Fr.]  To  assuage  ; 

to  mitigate.  Dryden. 
LBNIT1VE.  a.    [lesnii/,  Fr.  into,  Lat.]  Assua- 
sive ;  emollient.  Arbutkmt. 
LE'NITIVE.  s. 
i  Any  thing  medicinally  applied  to  ease  pain, 
ft  A  palliative.  South. 
LE  NITY,  s.  [ieaiftu,  Lat.]    Mildness  ;  mercy  i 
tenderness  ;  softness  of  temper.  Daniel. 
LENS,  s.  [from  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  a  len- 
til.]  A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides, 


is  usually  called  a  leas;  such  as  is  a  burning- 
telescope. 


glass,  or  spectacle-glass,  or  an  object-glass 


LENT.   The  part.  pus.  of  lend. 

LENT,  i.  [len  ten,  the  spring.  Sax.]  The  quadra- 
grsimal  fast  ,  a  time  of  abstinence;  the  time 
from  A«h  Wednesday  to  Easter.  Camden. 

LE'NTEN,  a.  [from  lea t.]  Such  aa  is  used  in 
lent ;  sparine,.  Shakespeare. 

LENTI'CULAR,  a.  [lentieulaire,  Fr.]  Double 
convex  ;  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  Ray. 

LE'NTIFORM,  f.  [teas  and /ormo,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  lens. 

LENTI'GINOUS,  a.  [lentigo,  Lat.]  Scurfy; 
furfuraceous. 

LENTIGO,  s.  [Lat.]  A  freckly  or  scurfy  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin.  0si*c«. 

LE'NTIL,  s.  [lent,  Lat.  Untitle,  Fr.1  A  plant. Mil. 

LE'NTISCK,  s.  [lentitou,  Lat.]  Leu  tuck  wood 
is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  almost  whitish,  re- 
sinous, of  a  fragrant  smell  and  acrid  taste :  it 
is  the  tree  which  produces  mastich,  esteemed 
astringent  and  balsamick.  Hill. 

LE'NTITUDE,  s.  [irahss,  Lat.]  Sluggishness; 
slowness. 

LE'NTNER,  i.   A  kind  of  hawk. 

LFNTOR,  i.  [Lat.] 
1  Tenacity  ;  viscosity. 

ft  Slowness  :  delay.  Arbnthnct. 
3  (In  physick.l   That  sixy,  viscid,  coagulated 
part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, 
obstructs  the  capillary  vessels.  Qnlncy. 

LE'NTOUS,  a.  [lentus,  Lat.]  Viscous;  tena- 
cious ;  capable  to  be  drawn  out.  Brown. 

LEOD,  $.  The  people;  or,  rather,  a  nation, 
country,  trc.  Giasoa. 

LE'OF,  s.  Leof  denotes  love;  so  Leofunmi*  a 
winner  of  love. 

LE'ONINE,  a.   [leoninw.  Lat.] 
1  Belonging  to  a  lion ;  having  the 
lion. 

9  Leonine  verse*  are  those  of  which  the  end 
rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named  from  Leo  the 
inventor:  as, 


A  fB!  S 


of  a 


[leo  and  pmrdui,  Lat.)    A  spotted 


LE'OPA 

beast  of  prey. 
LE'PF.R,  a.   [lepra,  Upnsus,  Lat.]   One  in 

with  a  leprosy.  Hakewilt. 
LE'PEROUS,  «.    [formed  from  leprous. 
ing  leprosy. 
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LE'PORINE.  o.  [IqwrtNu,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
a  hare  ;  having  I  he  nature  of  a  hare. 

LEPROSITY,  «.  [from  leprous.]  Squamous  dis- 
ease.  Bacon. 

LE'PROSY,  t.  [lepra,  Lat.  Upre,  Fr.]  A  loath- 
some  distemper,  which  covers  the  body  with 
a  kind  of  white  scaUs.  Wiseman. 

LE'PROUS,  a.  [lepra,  Ut.  lepretu,  Fr.)  In- 
fected  with  a  leprosy.  Donne. 

LERE,  i.  [We,  Sax.]  A  lesson  ,  lore  j  doctrine  : 
obsolete.  Spemser. 

LE'RRY,  j.  [from  lere.]    A  rating;  a  lecture. 

LESS.  A  negative  or  privative  termination, 
fleas,  Sax.  too*.  Dutch.]  Joined  to  a  substan- 
tive it  implies  the  absence  or  privation  of  the 
thing  expressed  by  that  substantive:  as,  a 
miles*  man,  a  man  without  wit. 

LESS,  a.  Neat,  Sax.]   The  comparative  ofh«.e 
opposed  to  greater.  Lock*. 

LESS,  t.  Not  so  much  I  opposed  to  ewe  or  to 
as  much.  Exodus. 

LESS.  ad.  In  a  smaller  degree  >  in  a  lower  de- 
gree. Dryden. 

LESSE'E,  i.  The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 

To  LE'SSEN,  r.  a.  [from  iesj.l 
I  To  make  less;  to  diminish  in  bulk. 

*  To  diminish  the  degree  of  any  state  or  quality  ; 
to  make  less  intense.  Dtnh  nn. 

3  To  degrade  ,  to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 

Alter  bury. 

To  LE'SSEN.  ».  is.  To  grow  less  \  to  shrink  .  to 
be  diminished.  Temple. 
LE'SSER,  a.   A  corruption  of  Uu.  „  Pope. 
LE'SSEK,  ad.    Formed  by  corruption  from  (ess. 


IS 


LEV 

i  to 


LE'SSES,  «.    [UUseet,  Fr.]    The  dung  of 


left  on  the  ground. 
I.E'SSON.  s.  (Ue\n,  Fr. 

"Iilng  read  or  t 
ojmprovement 


J 

i  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher,  in 
order  to  improvement.  Denkam. 

I  Precept*;  notion  inculcated.  Spenser. 

3  Portions  of  scripture  read  in  divine  service. 

Hooker. 

4  Tune  pricked  for  an  instrument.  Danes. 

5  A  rating  lecture.  Sutney. 
To  LE'SSON,  r. «.    [from  the  noun.]   To  teach  , 

to  instruct.  Skaketfteare. 

LE'SSOR.  s.  One  who  lets  any  thing  to  farm,  or 
otherwise  by  lease.  Ayiitf'. 

LEST,  eomj.  [from  the  adjective  least.]  That 
not :  I  hide  it  leu  it  may  be  lost ,  that  U,  / 
aide  it  that  it  may  aot  be  lost.  Addistm. 

To  LET,  r.  a.  [Uetem,  Sax.] 
I  To  allows  to  suffer;  to  permit.  Dryden. 
«  A  sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  before  the 
first,  and  imperative  before  the  third,  person, 
Before  the  first  person  singular  it  signifies  re* 
lation,  fixed  purpose,  or  ardent  wish.  JuA. 

3  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  implies  ex- 
hortation :  Ut  us  die  bravely.  Mark. 

4  Before  the  third  person  singular  or  plural,  tec 
implies  permission  :  Ut  him  go  free.  Dry. 

3  Before  a  thing  in  the  paasive  voice,  let  implies 
command :  let  the  door  be  opened.  Dryden. 

•  Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  without  the 
particle  to.  Dryden. 

7  To  leave.  L'Estraugc. 

8  Tu  do  more  than  permit,  Shaktspeare. 

9  To  put  to  hire ;  to  grant  to  a  tenant.  Swift. 

10  To  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a  course  which  re- 
quires no  impulsive  violence.  Joskua. 

1 1  To  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course.  Sidney. 

II  To  let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  to  Ut  out  blood.  To 
free  it  from  confinement ;  to  suffer  it  to  stream 
out  of  the  vein.  Skakttpeare. 

13  To  let  u.   To  admit.  Knolles. 

14  To  let  la,  or  nUo.  To  procure  admission.  Loc. 
lb  To  let  off.  To  discharge.  Swi/i. 
16  To  let  out.  To  lease  out}  to  give  to  hire  or 

To  LET,  e.  a.  [Wot,  Sax.] 
1  To  binder;  to  obstruct ;  to  oppose.  Dryden. 
1  To  lei,  when  it  signifies  to  permit  or  leave,  has 
Ut  in  the  preterit  and  participle  passive ;  but 
when  it  signifies  to  kinder,  it  has  Utted:  as, 
many  things  have  Utted  me. 

377 


7b  LET,  e.  n.   To  forbear ;  to  withhold  himself. 

Bacon. 

LET.  ».  (from  the  verb.]    Hindrance;  obstacle! 

obstruction;  impediment.  Hooker. 
LET,  «  termination  of  diminutive  words,  from 

lyte.  Sax.  Itttle,  email ;   as,  rivulet,  a  email 

stream  ,  hamlet,  a  lilile  village. 
LETHA'RGICK,  a.  rietaerjrteae.  Fr.]  Sleepy 

by  disease  beyond  the  natural  power  of  sleep. 

LET H A'RG I C K N ESS,  s.     Morbid  sleekness; 

drowsiness  to  a  disease.  Herhert. 
LETHARGIEl),  a.  [from  iMAaVfff.]  I*id  asleep; 


LETHARGY,  s.    [*«Vy»«.]    A  morbid  drowsi- 
ness ;  a  sleep  from  which  one  cannot  be  kept 
awake.  Atlerknry. 
LETHE,  s.    [X*Vi    Oblivion  ;  a  draught  of  ob- 
livion. 
LETTER,  s.  [from  let.] 
I  One  who  lets  or  permits. 
1  One  who  hinders. 

9  One  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing ;  as,  a  blood 

Utter. 

LETTER,  «.  [lettre,  Fr.] 

.  1  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables ;  a  character 
in  the  alphabet.  SAafcespeare. 
1  A  written  message  ;  an  epistle.  Abbot. 

3  The  verbal  expression  .  the  literal  meaning.. 

Taylor. 

4  Letter*  without  the  singular.  Learning.  John. 
3  Any  thing  to  be  read.  Addison. 
«  Types  with  which  books  are  printed.  Mason. 

To  LETTER,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  stamp 
with  letters.  Addison. 

LETTERED,  a.  [from  lerter.]  Literate;  edu- 
cated to  learning.  Collier. 

LETTERFOIJNDER,*  s.  [Utter  and  /caader.] 
One  whose  business  it  is  to  form  types  for 
printing.  Ash. 

LETTERS  PATENT,*  s 


patro,  Lat.  to 
with  the  area 


"EXT,*  i.  pi.  [liters  a  letter,  and 
lie  open.]  Open  writings  sealed 
t  seal  of  England.  Atk. 
LETTUCE,  s.  [Uxtuea,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
LEUCOPHLE'GMACY,  s.  [from  Uucophlegma- 
tick.]  Paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold 
sweatings.  Arbuianot. 
LEUCOPHEGMAT1CK,  a.  [Xjutst  end  ] 
Having  such  a  constitution  of  body  where  the 
blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  viscid,  and  cold. 

Mmi 

LE'VANT,  a.  [Uvmmt,  Fr.]  Eastern.  MUton. 
LE'VANT,  s.   The  east,  particularly  those  coasts 

of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 
LEVA'TOR,  s.  [Lat.]  A  chirurgical  instrument, 

whereby  depressed  parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted 

LE't'EE,  s.  [Fr.l 

1  The  time  of  rising. 

9.  The  concourse  of 
man  ef  power  in  a  t 
LE  VEL,  a. [Wei.  8«  J 

l  Even ;  nut  having  one  part  higher  than  an- 
other. BentUy. 

«  Even  with  any  thing  else ;  in  the  same  line  or 
plane  with  any  thing.  T%llot%on. 

3  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority .  BentUy. 

To  LE'VEL,  e.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I  To  make  even ;  to  free  from  inequalities. 

tt  To  reduce  to  the  same  height  with  something 
else.  Dryden. 

3  To  lay  flat.  Kaleigk. 

4  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition.  D.  of  Piety. 
3  To  point  in  taking  aim  ,  to  aim.  Dryden. 

6  To  direct  to  any  end.  Svijt. 

7  To  suit ;  to  proportion.  Dry«iea. 
To  LE'VEL,  e.  n. 

l  To  aim  at ;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  the 
same  line  with  the  mark.  Hooker. 
«  To  coujecturc ;  to  sttempt  to  guess.  Skak. 

3  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark. //ad. 

4  To  make  attempts  .  to  aim. 
s  To  efface  distinction  or  superiority. 

LE'VEL,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  A  plane;  a  surface  ait! 
inequalities. 
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t  Rate  ;  standard  ;  customary  height.  Sidney. 

3  Suitable  or  proportionate  height.  Darnel. 

4  A  state  of  equality.  Atterbmry. 
I  An  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust  thtir 

work.  Moron. 

0  Rule ;  plan  ;  scheme*-  borrowed  from  the  me- 
chanic!, level.  Prior. 

7  The  line  of  direction  In  which  any  missive 
weapon  is  aimed.  Waiter. 
■  The  line  in  which  the  sight  pastes.  Pope. 
LBVBLLKR,  s.  [from  Ut*L} 

1  One  who  makes  any  thing  even. 

5  One  who  destroys  superiority  5  one  who  endea- 
vours to  bring  all  to  the  same  state  of  eqmthty. 

LE'VELLINO.*  t.    [from  level.]     The  act  of 
making  level ,  the  act  of  directing  any  thing 
to  a  certain  point.  Ath. 
LE'VELN ESS,  ».  (from  level.] 
I  Evenness ,  equality  of  surface, 
t  Equality  with  something  eisc.  Pemckam. 
LE'VEN,  s.  [lew**,  Fr.1 
I  Ferment .  that  which  being  mixed  in  bread 

makes  it  rise  and  ferment, 
ft  Any  thing  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  a 
greater  mass.  Wurman. 
LEAVER,  «.  [levier,  Fr.]   The  second  mechanical 
power,  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great  weight. 

Harrit. 

LE'VERET,  *.  [ieiwel,  Fr.]   A  young  hare. 

Holler. 
re- 
Wal. 
trumpet. 
JMtavm 

LE'VIABLE,  o.  [from  Zee*.]  That  may  be  levied. 


LE'VEROOK,  1.  [la/ere,  Sax.]  This  word  is 
tained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes  the  lark.  W 
LEVE'T,  s.  [lever,  Fr.]    A  blast  on  the  trump 


XEFl'.ITflAS,  t.  [Heb.]  A  water  animal  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job.   By  some  imagined 
the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry  generally  taken 
for  the  whale.  Thornton. 
To  LEVIGATE,  r.  a.  [levigo,  Lat.] 
1  To  rub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
ft  To  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  smooth  and 
uniform.  ArbnthnoL 
LEV  Hi  ATI  ON.  1.  [from  Utigau.]  The  reducing 
of  hard  bodies  into  a  subtile  powder,  by  grind- 
ing upon  marble  with  a  muller.  Quincy. 
LE'VlTE,  s.  [levita,  Lat.] 
1  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  born  to  the  office 

of  priesthood  among  the  Jews, 
ft  A  prleat :  used  in  contempt. 
LEVITICAL*  a.    (from  Lertie]    Belonging  to 
the  Levites ;  making  part  of  the  religion  of the 
Jews.  Ayl\ffe. 
LE'VITY,  s.  [levuas.  Ut.] 
I  Lightness  |  not  heaviness.  Bentley. 
•  Inconstancy;  changrablenes*.  Hooker. 

3  Unsteadiness  j  laxity  of  mind.  Milton. 

4  Idle  pleasure  1  vanity.  Calamy. 
>  Trifling  gaiety  ;  want  of  seriousness  Alterb. 

To  LE'VY,  t.  a.  [lerer.  Fr.] 

1  To  raise  ■  to  bring  together  men.  .Partes. 

ft  To  raise  money.  Clarendon. 

t  To  raise  war.  Miltom. 
LE'VY,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

t  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men.  Additon. 

ft  War  raised.  Shaketpeare. 
LEWD,  a.  [larwede,  Sax.] 

lLavj  not  clerical :  obsolete.  Dories. 

8  Wicked;  had;  dissolute.  tPhitgtft. 

9  Lustful:  libidinous. 
LeVWDLY,  ad.  [from  lewd.] 

1  Wickedly;  naughtily. 


ftLibidinou.ly  •  lustfully.  Dry  dm. 

LE'WDNESS,  $.   [from.tetwf.]    Lustful  liccn- 

Drydtn. 


WDSTER,  «.  [from  lewd.}  A  lecher;  one 
given  to  criminal  pleasures.  Shakttpeare 
LEXICO'ORAPHBR,  «.  [Mian  and  «fo4>.]  A 
writer  of  dictionaries  ;  a  harmless  drudge  that 
busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and  de- 
tailing the  tivniftcation,  of  words.  tVattt. 
LEXJCO'GRAPHY,  s.  [M»«0y  and  ywMp».]  The 

art  or  practice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
LK'XICON,*.  [fcefratv.]   A  dictionary.  Milton. 
S7ft 


LEY,  ».   Lay.  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the  Sax.  letcg. 

a  Aeld  or  pasture.  Gibum. 
LI' ABLE,  a.  [Liable,  from  ller,  old  French.]  Ob- 
noxious   not  exempt ,  subject.  Afiiro*. 


[from 


]    The  being 
Reid. 
tells  falsehoods : 

Sk 


To  free 


;  not 
LI'ABLENESS,*  a. 
liable. 

LI'AR,  a.  [from  lit.]  One 
one  who  wants  veracity. 
Ll'ARI),  a.    Mingled  roan. 
LIBATION,  s.  [Ubatio,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in  ho- 
nour of  some  deity.  Bacon. 
ft  The  wine  so  poured.  Stiliingjleet. 
LI'BBARO,  s.   [Jieeard,  Ger.  laepardne,  Ut.]  A 
leopard.  Srtrruoixi. 
LI'BEU  ».  [UbelUt,  Lat.] 
1  A  satire ;  defamatory  writing ;  a  lampoon. 

Decoy of  Piety. 

ft  (In  the  civil  law.)   A  declaration  or  charge  in 

wrmng  against  a  person  exhibited  in  court. 
To  LI'BEL,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To  spread 
defamation,  written  or  printed.  Donne . 

To  LI'BEL,  c.  a.  To  satirize ;  to  lampoon.  Dry. 
LI'BELLER,  t.  [from  libel.}    A  defamcr  by  writ- 
ingi  a  lampooner.  Dryden. 
LI'BELLOUS,  a.  [from  libel.]  Defamatory. 

Motion. 

Ll'BERAL,  a.  [Uberalu,  Lat.] 
I  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth. 
8  Becoming  a  gentleman. 

3  Munificent;  generous;  bountiful.  Milton. 
LIBERA'LITY,  s.  [liberalitas,  Ut.  liberality  Fr.] 
Munificence;  bounty;  generosity;  generous 
profusion.  Ska\e*pe*re. 
To  LIBERALIZE.*  r.  o.  To  make  liberal.  Bar. 
LI'BERALLY,  ad.  [from  liberal.] 

I  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

ft  Not  meanly  >  magnanimously. 
To  LI'BERATE.*  r.  a.    [iioero,  Ut.] 

from  confinement. 
LIBERATION,*  t.  [liberal*,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  delivering. 

ft  The  being  delivered. 
LI'BERTINE,  s.  Utberiin,  Fr.] 

1  One  unci  in  fined  ;  one  at  liberty.  Shakespeare. 

8  One  who  lives  without  restraint  or  law.  Rove. 

3  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion. Shakespeare. 

4  (In  law,  from  libertinax,  Ut.)  A  freedman, 
or  raiher  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Ayliffe. 

LI'BBRTINE,  a.  [uorriu,,  Fr.]   Licentious,  if. 

religious.  Sv\fl. 
LI'BERTrNISM.  #.  [from  libertime.]   Irreligion  ; 

licentiousness  of  opinions  and  practice.  Alter. 
H'BERTY,  s.  [iieer.**,  Fr.  liaerros,  Ut.] 
t  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  slavery.  / 
ft  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate  govern- 
ment. Milton. 

9  Freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity.  Locke. 
4  Privilege;  exemption;  immunity.  Dories. 
b  Relaxation  of  restraint*  MtUon. 

0  Uave j  permission.  Lock*. 
I.IBI'DINOUS,  a.   [UbidinotHt,  Utin  .]  Lewd; 

lustful.  Br 
LIBI'DINOUSLY.  ad.    Lewdly;  lustfully. 
Ll'BRA,*  s.  [Ut*.]   The  balance)  the  seventh 

sign  in  the  xodiac.  AfiUoa. 
LI'BRAL.  o.  [..oralis,  Ul.]    Of  4 
LIBRA'RIAN,  *.  [itorarie*.  Ut.] 

1  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 
8  One  who  transcribes  books. 

LI'BRARY,  s.  [ttbrarie,  Fr.]   A  large  Collection 
of  books .  Dryden . 

To  LI'BRATE,  r.  a.  [libra.  Ut.]     To  poise  ;  to 
balance;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 

LIBRATION,  1.  [libratio,  Lai] 
I  The  state  of  being  balanced. 

ft  (In  astronomy.)  The  balancing  motion  or 
trepidation  in  the  Armament,  whereby  the  de. 
clination  of  the  son,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
stars,  change  from  time  to  time.  Grew. 

Ll'BRATORY.  a.  [/tore,  Ut.]  Balancing;  play- 
ing like  a  balance. 

LICE.   The  plural  of  torse.  Dryden. 

Ll'CEBANE,  *.  [/ice  nnd  bane.]    A  plant 

LI'CENCK,  s.  [Acratia,  Lat.  Ucenct,  Ft.} 
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LIE 


of  legal  and  ne- 

Sidney. 
Additon. 

Actt. 


1  Exorbitant  liberty! 
cetsary  restraint. 

•  A  mot  of  permission. 
S  Liberty :  permission. 

To^LI'CENSE,  v.  a.  [liceneier,  Fr.) 

*  To  cHsrniss  :  ^tot  ^nwe. 
Ll'CENSER,  «.    [from  iteui.]    A  granter  of 

permission.  • 
LICENTIATE,  i.  Ttieenciahu,  low  Lat.] 
1  A  man  who  dki  license.  Camden. 
I  A  degree  in  Spanish  universities.  Ayl\fie. 
To  LIC&NTIATR,  t>.  a.  [Hcenrter,  Fr.]   To  per- 
mit t  to  encourage  by  license.  L'Ettrangt. 
LICE'NTIOUS.  a.  [lieentiont,  Lfct.] 
I  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality.  Shakttpeare. 
9  Pre»»i 

UCB'NTIOUSLY,  ad.  With  too  much  liberty ; 
without  just  restraint. 

LICENTIOUSNESS,  t.  Boundless  liberty;  con- 
tempt of  just  restraint.  -  Swift. 

LICH,  ».  [Ike,  Sax.]  A  dead  carcase ;  whence 
hrftwaJre,  the  time  or  act  of  watching  by  the 
4% ad ;  lichgate,  the  gate  through  which  the 
dead  are  carried  to  the  grave  ;  Lickttld,  the 
field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 
named  from  maityred  christian*. 

LI'CHOWL,  ».    [tick  and  ©tel.] 
by  the  vulgar  lupposed  to  fi 

To  LICK,  r.  a.  [Itcran,  Sax.] 
1  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue.  Jddison. 
9  To  lap ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue.  SAalrrtpearr 
9  To  tick  up.   To  devour.  Pope. 

LICK,  i.  [from  the  verb.]   A  blow.  Dryden. 

uvmSvii. }  -  V*™-      •  i,tttto»^ 

l  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  squeamish.  VEt. 
I  Eager;  greedy  to  swallow.  Sidney. 
SNice:  tempting  the  appetite.  Milton. 
LI'CKERISHNESS,  t.  [from  KcfcerisJi.]  Nice- 


ne«s  of  palate 
LI'CORIC 
taste 


p.ilat 
E,  i. 


[Iiqtioricta,  Ital.]  A  root  of  sweet 
beadle. 


LI'CTOR,  i.  rut.]    A  beadle.  Saalreraeore. 

LlCTO'RIAN>o.  tfrotn  lirtor.]  Belonging  to 
the  officers  who  attended  on  the  Roman  consuls 
to  apprehend  or  punish  criminals.  Atk. 

LID,*.  [Mid,  Sax.] 

I  A  cover ;  any  thing  that  shuts  down  over  a 
vessel.  Additon. 
%  The  membrane  that,  when  we  sleep  or  wink, 
is  drawn  over  the  eye.  Prior. 
LIE,  s.  [lie,  Fr.]   Any  thing  impregnated  with 
some  other  body,  as  soap  or  salt.  Feacham. 
LIE,  $.  [tige.  Sax.] 
I  A  criinina  I  falsehood.  Warts. 
9  A  charge  of  falsehood.  '.  Locke. 

t  A  fiction.  Drydtm. 

To  LIE,  ».  u.  [leogan.  Sax.  Itegeu,  Dutch.] 
1  To  utter  criminal  falsehood.  Shakttpeare. 
«  To  exhibit  false  representation.  Swift. 

To  LIE,  v.  u.  pret.  /  lay ;  1  have  lam,  or  lien.] 

[liegai,  Sax.  liggen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  teat  borixontally,  or  with  very  great  incli- 


*  To  rest ;  to  press  upon. 
9  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 
4  To  be  In  a  state  of  decumbiture. 

ft  To  pass  the  time  of  sleep.  Dry  dm. 

6  To  be  laid  up  or  reposited.  Boyle. 

7  To  remain  fixed.  Temple. 
6  To  reside.  Generis. 
9  To  be  placed  or  situate,  with  respect  to  some- 
thing else.  Collier. 

10 To  press  upon  afflictive! v.  Creeca. 

II  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious.  Additon. 

It  To  be  judicially  imputed.  Skakerpeare. 

13  To  be  in  any  particular  state.  Wattt. 

14  To  be  in  a  sute  of  concealment.  Locke, 
lb  To  be  in  prison.  Shakttpeare. 
Iff  To  be  in  a  bad  state.  L'Ettrange. 
17  To  be  in  a  helpless  or  exposed  state.  S*\ft. 
llToconsist.  Shak  ripea  re 
19  To  be  in  the  power ;  to  belong  to.  SUllingjl. 
to  To  be  valid  in  a  court 


action  iietk  against  one 


of  judi 


!  at,  an 


L1F  , 

91  To  cost :  as,  it  lies  me  in  more  money. 
99  To  lie  at.   To  importune ;  to  tease. 

To  rest;  to  remain  still. 


94  To  lie  down.   To  rest ;  to  go  into  a  state  of  re- 
pose. 

9ft  To  Ue  down.   To  sink  into  the  grave. 

96  7b  He  In.   To  be  in  childbed.  * 

97  Tb  lie  under.    To  be  subject  to  j  to  be  op. 

?reased  by.  Smalridgt. 
b  lie  upon.   To  become  the  matter  of  obliga- 
tion or  duty.  Bent  ley. 
99  To  lie  with'  To  converse  in  bed.  &hake>p. 
LIEP,  a.  [leaf.  Sax.]    Dear;  beloved.  Spenser. 
LIEF,  ad.    Willingly.  Shakttpeare. 
LIEGE,  e.  [Hge,  Fr.] 
I  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  ;  subject. 
9  Sovereign.  Spenser. 
LIEGE,  t.  Sovereign  ;  superiour  lord.  Phtlipt. 
LI'EGEM  AN,  s.  A  subject :  not  in  use.  Spenter. 
LI'EGER,  s.  [more  properly  leger.]  A  resident 
ambanadour.                                    Dm  ham. 
LI'EN.   The  particle  of  lie.  Genetit. 
LIBNTE'RICk,  a.  [from  lienrery.]  Pertaining 
to  a  llentery.  Grew. 
LIE'NTERY,  t.  [from  X««v,  l<sve,  smooth,  and 
r»1a»w,  intettinnm,  gut.]    A  particular  loose- 
ness, wherein  the  food  passes  suddenly  through 
the  stomach  and  guts.  Quxncy. 
'LI'BR,  s.  [from  to  t*c.]    One  that  resU  or  lies 
down,  or  remains  concealed.  Jothna. 
•  LIEU,  s.  rPr.1  Place :  room ;  itead.  Additon. 
LIEUTENANCY,  *.  (lienleiMtnce,  Fr.J 
I  The  office  of  a  lieutenant. 
9  The  body  of  lieutenants. 
LIEUTENANT,  s.  [hmnant.  Fr.] 
I  A  deputy ;  one  who  acts  by  vicarious  autho- 
rity |  a  vicegerent.  Pkilipt. 
9  In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a  su- 
periour of  any  denomination. 
LIEUTE'NANTSHIP,  s.  [frotJ 
rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 
LIEVE,  ad.   See  LIEF.   Willingly.  Shakes. 
LIFE,  t.  plural  lires.  [Jijlan,  Sax.  to  live.] 
1  Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  with  body  t 
vitality;  animation.  Generis. 
PrCsVCnt  state.  CovcVv. 





3  Enjoyment  or  possession  of  existence. 

4  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life.  Pope. 
•  Conduct;  manner  of  living  with  respect  to 

virtue  or  vice.  Pope. 

6  Condition  ;  manner  of  living  with  respect  to 
happiness  or  misery.  Dryden. 

7  Continuance  of  our  present  state.  Locke. 

8  The  living  form.  Brown. 
0  Exact  resemblance.  Denham. 

10  General  state  of  man.  Milton. 

11  Common  occurrences;  human  affairs;  the 
course  of  things.  Atekam. 

19  Living  person. 
IS  Narrative  of  a  life  past. 
14  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolution. 


15  Animated  existence ;  animal  being.  Thornton. 

16  System  of  animal  nature. 


LOOD,  *.  [Hfe  and  blood.]    The  blood 
to  life;  the  vital  blood. 


Having  the 


Prior. 
Milton. 


S79 


necessary  to  life:  the  vital  blood. 
Ll'FEEVERLASTING,  t.  An  herb. 
LI'FEGlVlNO.a.  [h/e  and  gining.} 

power  to  give  life. 
LI'FEGUARD,  «.  [life  and  guard.) 

of  a  king's  person. 
Ll'FELESS,  a.  [from  It/*.] 
I  Dead  ;  deprived  of  life. 
9  I'nani mated  ;  void  of  life. 
3  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 
LI'FELESSLY,  ad.  [from  l(fele#s.] 

rour;  frigidly;  jejunely. 
LI'FELIKE,  o.  [Itfe  and  like.]    Like  a  tlfing 

person.  Pope. 
LI'FF.STRING,  ».   [fyl  and  string.]  Nerve; 

string  imagined  to  convey  life.  Duni«J. 
LI'FETl ME,  t.  [l\fe  and  tine.)    Continance  ot 

duration  of  life.  Additcn 
LI'FEWEARY.  o.  [life  and  treaty.)   Wretched ; 

tired  of  living. 
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To  LIFT,     o.  Vufta,  8wedtsh.] 

I  To  raise  from  the  ground}  (o  hear* ;  to  ele- 
vate ;  to  hold  on  high.  Dryden. 

t  To  bearj  to  support :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

9  To  rob  ;  to  plunder.  jjrydtn. 

a  To  exalt :  to  elevate  mentally.  Pope. 

ft  To  raise  in  fortune.  £cc/w. 

fl  To  raise  in  estimation.  Hooker. 

7  To  exalt  in  dignity.  Addtmm. 

ft  To  elevate  )  to  swell,  as  with  pride.  Atterb. 
To  LIFT,  ».  •.  To  strive  to  rise  by  strength. 

Locke. 

LIFT.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  manner  of  lifting.  Bacon. 
<  The  act  of  lifting.  VEtirange 


3  Effort ;  struggle. 

4  A  load  or  lurcher 


irge  of  any  thing. 
»  (In  Scottish.)  The  sky. 

0  Ltfti  of  a  sail,  are  ropes  to  raise  or  lower  them 
at  pleasure. 

Ll'PTER.  «.  [from  h/t.]  One  that  lifts.  Ptalms. 
To  LIG,  v.  a.  [Uggen,  Dutch.]  To  lie.  Spenter. 
LI'GAMENT,  i.  [iitfasaeataia,  from  life,  Let.] 

1  A  white  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  carti- 
lage, but  harder  than  a  membrane :  their  chief 
use  is  to  fasten  the  bones,  which  are  articulated 
together  for  motion,  lest  they  should  be  dislo- 
cated with  exercise.  Quincy. 

?  Any  thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the 
body.  Denham. 

3  Bond  ,  chain  ;  entanglement.  Additon. 
LIGAMF.'NTAL,    \n.  \from  Hfamml  J  Com- 
LIGAM  E'NTOUS,  J    po»ing  a  ligament. 
LIGATION,  s.  [if^tio,  Lat.] 

I  The  act  of  binding. 

9.  The  state  of  being  bound. 
LI'GATURE,  i.  [ligature,  Fr.] 

1  Any  thing  tied  round  another} 


posed  to  fall. 
9  Reach  of  ki 


10  Point  of  view } 
the  light  falls. 


«  The  act  of  binding.  ^r6u(Aaot. 
9  The  state  of  being  bound.  Mortimer. 
LIGHT,     [leaht.  Sax.] 
1  The  material  medium  of  sight }  that  body  by 

which  we  see.  Newton, 
t  State  of  the  elements  in  which  things  become 

visible :  opposed  to  darlraeu.  Genesis. 
3  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects  by  the 

Sc  :  opposed  to  blindness.  Milton. 
iv.  Milton, 
s  Lift.  Pope. 
«  Artificial  illumination.  A'lsmfters. 
7  Illumination  of  mind)  instruction)  know- 
ledge. Bacon. 
•  The  part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn  with 
bright  colours,  or  on  which  the  light  is  sup- 

Dryden. 
Ual  view.  Bacon. 
i )  direction  in  which 

1 1  Publick  notice )  public  k  view.  Pcpe. 
HThe  publick.  Pope. 
13  Explanation.  Lecee. 
It  Any  thing  that  gives  light ;  a  pharos  -,  a  taper ; 

any  luminout  body.  GtoariUe. 
LIGHT,  a.  [leoht,  Sax.] 
i  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great  force; 

not  heavy.  Additon. 
i  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  worn,  or  carried, 
or  lifted  ;  not  onerous.  Bacon. 

3  Not  afflictive  ;  easy  to  be  endured.  Hooker. 

4  Kan  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult.  Dryden. 
»  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power.  Dryden. 

6  Not  heavily  armed.  Knollet. 

7  Active;  nimble.  Spenter. 
a  Unencumbered ;  unembarrxsted }  clear  of  im 

Bdiments. 
ight ,  not  great. 

10  Not  dense  )  not  gross. 

11  Easy  to  admit  any  influence}  unsteady ;  un- 
settled  .  loose.  Skakrtpeare. 

II  Gay )  airy;  wanting  dignity   or  solidity} 
trifling.  Skuk  ttprart. 

13  Not  chaste  ;  n<>t  regular  in  conduct.  Skaktt. 

14  [From  light,  i.l  Bright ;  clear.  Genesis. 
i*>  Not  dark  ,  tenduu  to  whiteness.  Dryden. 
LIGHT,  oaf.   Lightly  )  cheaply.  H^ker. 


LIG 

To  LIGHT,  r .  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  kindle ;  to  en  flame  j  to  set  on  fire.  Boyfe. 
9.  To  give  light  to  ,  to  guide  by  light.  Craskam. 
S  To  illuminate }  to  All  with  light.  Dryden. 
4  [From  the  adjective.]   To  tighten )  to  ease  of 
a  burden.  Spenter. 
To  LIGHT  ,  ».  n.  pret.  lighted,  or  light,  or  fit. 
[hckt,  by  chance,  Dutch.] 
I  To  happen  to  find  |  to  fall  upon 


9  To  fall  in  any  particular  direction. 

3  To  fall }  to  strike  on. 

4  [From  aixgktan.  Sax.]  To 
horse  or  carriage. 

5  To  settle ;  to  rest. 
To  Ll'GHTEN,  o.  n.  [lit,  lift,  S 

l  To  flash  with  thunder. 
9  To  ahine  like  lightriiaf. 
3  r  From  to  light.)  To  fall 
To  Ll'GHTEN,  a.  o.  [from  ligkt.) 


Awe* 


t  To  illuminate)  to  enlighten.  Dories. 
9  To  exonerate  ;  to  unload.  Jonah. 

3  To  make  lest  heavy.  Mil  ion. 

4  To  exhilarate  ,  to  cheer.  Dryden. 
LI'GHTER,  s.  [from  ligkt,  to  make  ligkt!)  A 

heavy  boat  into  which  ships  are  lightened  or 
unloaded.  /'o;>c. 

LI'GHTERMAN,  s.  [lighter  *nd  mo*.)  One  who 
manage*  a  lighter.  Child. 

LlGHTFl'NGERED,  a.  [ligkt  and /nger.)  Nim- 
ble at  conveyance  ;  thievish. 

LI'GHFOOT,  a.  [ligkt  aud  foot.)  Nimble  |l 
running  or  dancing ;  active.  Sy 

LI'taHTFOOT,  i.   Venison  :  a  cant  word. 

LIGHTHE'ADED,  a.  [ligkt  and  aead.] 
I  Unsteady  ;  loose  )  thourhtless  )  weak. 
9  Dclirm.s  ;  disordered  in  the  mind  by  disease. 

LIGHTHEADEDNESS,  s.  Deliriooiness  j  di»- 
order  of  the  mind 

LIGHTHEA'RTED,  a.  [light  and  aeori.]  Gay  } 
merrv  ;  airy  :  cheerful. 

LIGHTHORSE,*  i.  [ligkt  and  horse.)  •  A  body 
of  horsemen  lightly  armed.  Atk. 

LI'GHTHOUSE,  s.  [Itgkt  and  aotisc.]  A  high 
building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights  are  hung 
to  guide  ships  at  sea.  Arbntknot. 

LIGHTLE'GGED,  a.  [light  and  leg .)  Nimble} 
swift.  Sidney. 

LI'GHTLESS,  a.    Wanting  light )  ' 

LI'GHTLY,  ad.  [from  light.) 
1  Without  weight. 
9  Without  deep  impression.  Prior. 

3  Easily)  readily  ;  without  difficulty ;  of  course. 

Hooker, 

4  Without  reason.  Taylor. 
»  Without  dejection  )  cheerfully.  Skakespeare. 

6  Not  chastely.  WL 

7  Nimbly }  with  agility ;  not  heavily  or  tardily. 

Dryden. 

a  Gaily}  airily:  with  levity. 
LlGHTMI'NDBD.a.  [ligkt  and  mind.)  Unset- 
tled   unsteady.  Ecclma. 
LI'GHTNESS,  s.  [from  tight.) 

I  Want  of  weight}  not  heaviness.  Burnet. 

«  Inconstancy  j  unsteadiness.  Shakespeare. 

3  Unchastiiy  ;  want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Sidney. 

4  Agility  ,  nimblencss. 
LI'GHTNING,  s.  [fron  lifJUssv/j 

I  The  flash  that  attends  thunder.  Dories. 
«  Mitigation)  abatement. 
LIGHTS,  f. 


I ;  abatement. 
The  lungs )  the 


LI'GHTSOME,  a.  Tfrom  tight. 1 
1  Luminous ;  not  dark ; 


'  n°£Xgh. 
9  Gay  j  airy }  having  the  power  to  exhilarate. 


LI'G  H  T80  MEN  ESS,  f.  [from  Kghttome.) 
l  Luminousness )  not  opacity)  not  obscurity} 
not  darksome.  L'kegne. 
9  Cheerfulness  •,  merriment ;  levity. 
LIGNA'LOES,  s.   [lignum  aloe*,  Latin.l  Aloes 
wood.  Snmhert. 
LI'GNEOUS.  a.  [ligneut,  Lat.]    Made  of  sux-d  , 
wooden  j  resembling  wood.  Grsr. 
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LIM 

LVGHUMVirm,  $.  [Lat.]  Guiacum  ;  •  very 
hard  wood. 

LPGURE,  t.  A  precious  stone.  Exodtu. 
LIKE,  a.  {lie.  Sax.  Utk,  Dutch  1 

I  Resembling;  having  resemblance.  Baker. 

9  Eq  ial ;  of  the  same  quantity.  Sprat. 

3  f  For  likely .  ]  Probable  ;  credible.  Bacon. 

4  Likely  j  in  a  »ute  that  givet  probable  expecta- 
tion*. Shakcipeare. 

LIKE,*. 

t  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another. 


*  Near  approach  ;  a  state  like  to  another  state. 

Raleigh. 

LIKE,  ad. 

1  In  the  same  manner ;  in  the  i 


Hooker. 
Lock*. 


9  In  such  a 

3  Likely ;  probably. 
7b  LIKE, /a.  [Ikwi,  Sax.] 
l  To  choose  with  some  degree  of  preference. 

Clurendon. 

9  To  approve;  to  view  with  approbation,  not 
fondness .  Sidney . 

3  To  please}  to  be  agreeable  to. 
To  LI  KE,  v.  a. 
i  To  be  pleated  with  :  obsolete. 
9.  To  choose :  to  list ;  to  be  pleased 
LIVELIHOOD, I.   r.  „,w  , 
LIVELINESS,        l'rom  l,**'F'J 
t  Appearance;  show  :  obsolete.  Shakeipeure. 
1  Resemblance  ;  likeness:  s-bsolcte.  Ratttgh. 
3  Probability  ;  verisimilitude  ;   appearance  of 
truth.  Hooker. 
LI'KELY,  a.  [from  like.] 
I  Such  as  may  be  liked ;  such  as  may  please : 
obsolete.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Probable ;  such  as  may  in  reason  be  thought 
or  believed. 

LI'KELY,  ad.   Probably  ,  as  may  reasonably  be 
thought.  Glanrille. 
To  Ll'KEN,  e.  a.  [from  lite.]  To  represent  as 
havina  resemblance  ;  to  compare.  Milton. 
Ll'KEN  ESS.  t.  [from  <»*«.] 
1  Resemblance  ,  similitude.  Dry  dm. 

9  form  ,  appearance.  L' Estrange. 

3  One  who  mcmblcs  another.  Prior. 
LPKEWISE,  ad.   [hire  and  wu*.]   In  like  man- 
ner |  also;  moreover  i  too.  Ar  but  knot. 
LI'KING,  a.   Plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness. 

Daniel. 

LI'KING,  s.  [from  like.] 

I  Good  state  of  body  ,  plumpness.         Dry  den. 

9  State  of  trial.  Drydtn. 

9  Inclination.  Spenser. 
LI'LACH,  t.  [lilac,  itlds,  Fr.]  A  tree.  Bacon. 
I  IN  CD.  a.  [fromWf.]  Embellished  with  lilies. 

Milton. 

Ll'LY,  s.  [lilram.  LaL]  A  Bower.  Peoxham. 
LILY-DA'PPODIL,  s.  [Wio-swrrOnM.)  A  foreign 
flower. 

LILYo/  theVallen,  or  May-lily,  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 

LlLY-Ll'VERF.D,  a.  [illy  and  tW j  White- 
livered  ;  cowardly.  Shakeipeare. 

LJMA'CEOUS.*  a.  {lima,  Lat.  a  snail.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  snail.  Atk. 

Ll'MATURR,  s.  [itmorars,  Lat.]  Filings  of  any 
metal  •,  the  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  Die. 

LIMB,  s.  [hat,  Sax.] 

I  A  member;  a  jointed  or  articulated  part  of 
animals.  Stilton. 
9  [From  limbe,  Fr.]  An  edge;  a  border,  /fasten. 
To  LI  H  B,  e.  a.  Tfrom  the  noun.] 
I  To  supply  with  limbs.  Milton. 
9  To  tear  asunder  ;  to  dismember. 
LPMBECK,*.  [corrupted  from  alembick.]  A  still. 

Fairfax. 

LI'MBED,  a.  [from  Itmft.]  Formed  with  regard 
to  limbs.  Hope. 
LI'M  HER,  a.  Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant; 
.  lithe.  Ray. 
LI'WBERNESS.s.  Flexibility;  pliancy. 
L  I'M  HO,  $. 

I  A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which  there 
it  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Shakeneare. 
•  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint.  Hudikrat. 
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LIN 

LIME,  t.  [lis*,  Sax.] 
I  A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs,  which 
catches  and  entangles  the  wings  of  birds  that 
light  upon  it.  Dryden. 
9  Matter  of  which  mortar  it  made  :  so  called  be- 
cause used  in  cement.  Bacon. 

3  f  From  l%nd.  Sax.]  The  linden  tree.  Pope. 

4  [From  time,  Fr.]  Aspeciesof  lemon.  Thomson. 
To  LI  M  K ,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  entangle ;  to  ensnare.  Saoaespearr. 
SlTo  smear  with  lime.  VMttrange. 

3  To  cement  :  not  used.  Skaketpeare. 

4  To  manure  ground  with  lime.  Caiisf. 
LI'MEKILN,  i.  [lime  and  fei*.]    KUn  where 

stones  are  burnt  to  lime.  Woodward. , 

I.I'MESTONE,  i.  [hate  and  stoa*.]  The  stone  of 
which  limelt  made.  Mortimer. 
LI'M  E- WATER,  s.   A  medicine  made  by  pour- 

ing  water  upon  quicklime. 
LPM1T,  s.  [limit*,  Fr.]  Bound ,  border ; 

reach.  j 
To  1. I'M  IT,  e.a.  Mmitar,  Fr.) 
I  To  con  Aim  within  certain  bounds ;  to  restrain  ; 

to  circumscribe.  Sv\ft. 
9  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signiAcation: 

as*  the  universe  is  here  limited  to  this  earth. 
LI'M  ITARY,  a.  [from  Umtt.)  Placed  at  the  boun- 
daries as  a  guard  or  superintendant.  Afilton. 
LIMITATION,  t.  [imitation,  Fr.] 
I  Restriction;  circumscription.  Hooker. 
9  Confinement  from  a  lax  or  undeterminate  im- 
port. Hooker. 
LI'MITLESS.**.  [/twit  and  less.]  Boundless. 

Daniet. 


I.I'M  MER,  s. 
To  LIMN,  r. 

paint  any  t 
LI'MNER,  s. 

A  painter ; 
Ll'MNING,* 
.to  the  life; 


n. 


A  mongrel. 

[ra/a  miner,  Fr.]  To  draw ;  ts> 
hing.  Peacham. 
[corrupted  from  eniantinenr,  Fr.] 
a  picture-maker.  G'owiU*. 
*.  [from  limn  ]  The  act  of  painting 
the  act  of  painting  in  water  colours. 

Diet,  of  Aru. 
LI'MOUS,  a.  [timom,  Ut.]  Muddy;  slimy. 


LIMP,  a.  [limpio,  Ital.]  Vapid;  weak. 
To  LIM P,  r.  a.   [Unpen.  Sax  ]  To  halt ;  to  walk 

1  sa  n  i ( 1 1  v 

LP  M  PET*.  *.  AkindofshellAsh.  Amtmorth. 
LI'M  PI  D,  a.  [limpiduj,  Lat.]  Clear;  pore;  trans- 
parent. Wt 
Ll'MPIDNESS, ».  Clearness;  purity. 
LI'MPINGLY,  ad.  [from  limp.]  In  a  f 

ing  manner. 
LP  MY,  a.  [from  lime.] 
I  Viscous;  glutinous. 
9  Containing  lime.  'Grew. 
To  LIN,  a.  a.  [aWtanon,  Sax.]  To  yield ;  to  give 
over.  i  Spenser. 

LI'NCHPIN,  t.  An  iron  pin  that  keeps  the  wheel 

on  the  axle-tree. 
LI'NCTUS.  .    [lingo,  Lat.]   Medicine  licked  up 

by  the  tongue. 
LPS  DEN. ».  [liad,  Sax.]  The  lime  tree. 
LINE,  s.  [Ifneo,  Ut.] 
I  Longitudinal  extension. 
9  A  slender  string. 
3  A  thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations. 

l>ryo>ti. 

<  The  string  that  i 


5  Llr 


in  the 


6  Delineation  ;  sketch. 

I  Contour ;  outline. 
8  As  much  as  is 

other  ,  a  verse, 
g  Rank  of  soldier*. 
10  Work  thrown  up ; 

I I  Method  ;  disposition. 
19  Extension ;  limit. 
13  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 


s  hook. 

Waller. 
or  face. 
Cleaveland. 
Temple. 
Pope. 
in  to  the 
Garth. 
Additvn. 
Dry  den. 
Skaketpeare. 
Milton, 
('teeth. 


14  Progeny  ;  family,  ascending  or  descending 

x  *  1  

l>  A  lime  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

16  fin  the  plural.)  A  letter :  as,  I 

17  Lint  or  flax. 
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LIN 

T»  LINK, ».  «• 

I  To  cover  on  the  mud*. 

8  To  put  aay  thing  in  the 

9  To  guard  within. 
4  To  strengthen  by  inner  works, 
ft  To  cover  with  something  soft. 

6  To  doubles  to  strengthen. 

7  To  impregnate :  applied  to  animals  general- 
inr.  CrrteA. 

Ll'NEACE,  *.  [linage,  Fr.]  Racej  progeny} 
family,  ascending  or  descending.  Atterbury. 
LI'NEAL,  a.  [ttneJis,  Lul.) 

I  Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated.  Wotttm. 

s  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy.  Locke, 

3  Hereditary  ;  derived  from  ancestors.    Shake t. 

4  Allied  by  direct  descent.  Dry  dm. 
Ll'NEALLY,  ad.  [from  lineal.]  In  a  direct  line. 

CLtrendo*. 

LI'NEAMENT,  «.  [lineament,  Fr.]  Feature;  dis- 
criminating mark  in  the  form.  Shaketpeare. 

Ll'NEAR,  a.  'linearis.  Lai.]  Composed  of  lines  ; 
having  the  form  of  lines.  Woodward. 

LINEA'TION,  s.    [{mantis,  from   tiara,  Lat.] 
Draught  of  a  line  or  lines.  Woodward. 

LI'NEN.  s.  [fcaam,  Lat.]  Cloth  made  of  hemp 
or  flax. 

LI'NEN.  o.  [lorn,  Lat.] 
l  Made  oi  linen. 

8  Re»embl»ng  linen.  SI 
LINEN-DRA'PER,  $.  [tiara  and  draper.] 

deals  in  linen. 
LINO.  s.  [Img,  lslandick.] 
I  Heath. 

t  [Prom  linghe,  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  sea  flsh. 
LINU.   The  termination  notes  commonly  dimi- 
nution :  as.  kitting,  from  Atria,  German,  in  tie- 
sometimes  a  quality ;  a*,  firstling,  from  laugen, 
Teut.  to  belong. 
To  LI'NGER,  r.n.  [leng,  Sax.  Jong.] 
I  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain.  Pope. 
s  To  hesitate  ;  to  ba  in  tuspetice.  Milton. 
3  To  remain  long.  Dryden. 
«  To  remain  long  without  any  action  or  determi- 
nation. SAaArnpeare. 
s  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty.  Dr. 
fl  To  be  long  in  producing  effect.  Shakespeare. 
Jo  LI'NGER.  r.  «.  To  protract  ;  to  draw  out  into 
length  :  nut  of  use.  Shaketpeare. 
LI'MiERER,  i    One  who  lingers. 
LI'NGERINGLY,  od.   [from  tiagmag.]  With 


Latin.] 


t  tongue} 
Confrere. 
I    Full  of 


delav ;  tediously. 
Ll'NGET,  i.  [lingot,  Fr.]  A  small 

LI'NOO.e.  [Portugueae.] 

speech. 
LINGUA'CIOUS,  a. 

tongue ;  talkative. 
LINGUADE'NTAL,  a.  [lingua  and  drat,  Ut.] 
Uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth.  .  Holder. 

LI'NOUIST,  ».  [lingua,  Ut.]  A  man  skilful  in 

langn«p<-i. 
LI'NGWOBT,  «.  An  herb. 
LI'NIIf  ENT,  s.  [u.tauat,  Fr. 

Ointment }  balsam  :  unguent. 
LI'NINO,  s.  [from  liae.J 
I  The  inner  covering  of  any 
8  That  which  is  within. 
LINK,*.  [friewcA-e.Grr.] 
I  A  single  ring  of  a  chain, 
a  Any  thing  doubled 
S  A  chain  ;  any  thiag  < 
4  Any  single  part  of  a 


Lat.] 
Roy. 


*  A  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards 
To  LINK,  t.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  complicate  as  the  links  of  a  chain. 

9  *o  unite  t  to  join  in  concord.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Z°  j°'n  »  to  connect.  Pope. 

4  To  join  by  confederacy  or  contract.  Hooker, 
b  To  connect  as  concomitant.  TxlloUon. 

•  To  unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular  aeries  of 
i  uZ^^l™?'  Hooker. 

BSa&^wrtaaVass 

passengers  with  light, 


car- 


LIS 

LIN  NOT,  *.  [Itnet,  Fr.]  A  .mail  singing  bird. 

LI'NSEED.  *.  The  seed  of  flax.  Mortimer. 
Ll'NSEYWOOLSEY.s.  [Iteea  and  woof.]  Made 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed;  vile;  mean;  of  dif- 
ferent and  unsuitable  parts.  Pope. 
LINSTOCK,  s.  [Irate,  teutonic*.]  A  staff  of 
stood  with  a  match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by 


B inner*  in  firing  cannon. 
T,«.  " 


s.  [Unlearn,  Lat.] 
I  The  soft  substance,  cor 

8  Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substance  tolay 
on  sores.  Witeman. 

Ll'NTEL,  s.  riiateai,  Fr.]  That  part  of  the  door 
frame  that  lies  across  the  door  pests  over  I 


imonly  called  flax, 
woolly  i 


LI'ON.  $.  [lion,  Fr.  ieo,  Lat.] 

1  The  fiercest  and  must  magnanimous  of  four* 
footed  beasts.  Milton. 

8  A  sign  in  the  todiaek.  CreecA. 
LI'ONESS,  ».  [feminine  of  lion.]  A  she  lion. 
LI'ON  LEAF,  s.  rtronioprtaton.]  A  plant.  Afiiirr. 
LI'ON'S- MOUTH,", 

LION'S-PAW,      f*.  [from  lion.]  The  name  of 
LI0N*S-TAIL,      \    an  herb. 
LION*S-TOOTH,  ) 
LlP.s.  [lippe,  Sax.l 
I  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  muscles  that 

shoot  beyond  the  teeth. 
8  The  edge  of  any  thing. 
3  To  make  a  lip.  To  hang  the  lip  in 

and  contempt. 
ToLIP.r  u.  To  kiss :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 

[lip  and  labour.]  Action  of  the 
'}  words 
Taylor. 
Swoon- 
Harvem. 
fainting 
Taylor. 


To  LIP,  c.  a.  Tc 
LII'LA'BOUR,  *. 


Lat.] 


•  a 


lips  without  concurrence  of 
without  sentiments. 
L1POTHYMOU8, 

ing:  fainting. 
LIHSTHYMYT*.  [*»**+**.] 
fit. 

LI'PPED.  a.  [from  lip.]  Having  lips 
LI'PPITUDE,  *.  [Isppuudt,  Fr.  lippxtudo, 

Blearcdness  of  eyes. 
LI'PWlsDOM,  i.  [tip  and  icisdom.]  Wiadoi 

talk  without  practice.  Sidney. 
LI'QUABLE,  a.  [tioao,  Ut.]  Such  a*  may  be 

melted. 

To  LI'QU  ATE,  ».a.  [hqiw,  Ut]  To 

liquefy. 
LIQUATION,  *.  riiquo,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  melting. 
8  Capacity  to  be  melted. 
LIQUEFA'CTION,  *.  [tiouefactio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  melting;  the  state  of  being  melted.  Bacon. 
LI'QUEFIABLE,  o.  [from  liquefy.]  Such  as  may 
be  melted.  Bacon. 
To  LI'QUEFY,  v.  a.  [liquejier,  Ft.]  To  melt;  to 
dissolve.  Bacon. 
To  LI'QUEFY,  r.  a.  To  grow  liquid.  Jdditon. 
LIQUK'SCENCY,  *.  [tioaraceatta,  U 
to  melt. 

|UE'SC£NT,e.  [lioaeseew,  Ut.] 
ID,  a.  [liquid*,  Fr.] 

solid;  not  forming  one  continued  sub- 
stance ;  fluid.  Daniel. 
8  Soft,  clear.  Crashav. 


to  m 
LI  QUE 
LI'QU! 
I  Not 


3  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harshness.  Dry. 
*  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by  law. 


I  liquor.  Philipi. 
liquid.]  To  clear 


LI'QUID.  *.  Liquid 
To  LI'QU  I  DATE, 


Quality  of  he- 
Boyle. 

Mil  ton. 


ness. 

Ll'QUIDNESS,*.   [from  tic* id.] 

ing  liquid ;  fluency. 
LI'QUOK.  s.  [honor,  Ut.] 
I  Any  thUig  liquid. 
8  Strong  drink,  in  familiar  language. 
To  Ll'QUOk,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drench 
or  moisten.  'Bacon. 
LIRICO'NFANCY.s.   A  flower. 
LISNE,  *.   A  cavity  ;  a  hollow  :  obsolete.  Hale. 
7b  LISP,  a.  a.  [Alisp,  Sax.]  To  speak  with  too 

tongue  to  the  teeth  or 
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Hooker. 
*i  tode- 
Whitgifl. 

South 


LIT 

LISP,  :  The  act  of  titping.  TatUr. 
LI'SPER,  s.  [from  lisp.]  One  who  li*p$. 
LIST.     [<«*<«,  Fr.] 

1  A  roll  |  a  catalogue  Prior. 
t  [From  Her,  Fr.]  Enclosed  ground  in  which  tiltt 
are  run.  and  combats  fought.  Pope. 
9  Bound  s  limit.  Shaketpeare. 

4  [From  tMtoa,  Sax.]  Deaire ;  willingness.  Dry. 
ft  [From  tiite,  Fr.]  A  strip  of  cloth.  y  le. 
6  A  border. 

To  LIST,  v.  n.  [fysfon,  Sax.]  To 

sire  ,  to  be  disposed. 
To  LIST,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  enlist ;  to  enrol  or  register. 

t  To  retain  and  enrol  soldiers. 

5  To  enclose  for  combats. 
«  To  sew  together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a 

particoloured  show.  H'otton. 
ft  [Contracted  from  lute*.)  To  hearken  lo ;  to 
listen  ;  to  attend.  Shakespeare. 
LI'STED,  a.    Striped  j  particoloured  in  long 
streaks.  Mtlton. 
To  LI'STF.N,  v.  e-  To  hear ;  to  ajtend.  Shaken. 
To  LI'STEN,  r. n.  To  hearken;  to  give  atten- 
tion.  Bacon. 
LI'STEN  ER,  s.  [from  listen.]  One  that  hearkens} 
a  hearkener.  Sunt. 
LI'STLESLY,  ad.    [from   iuflass.]  Without 
thought  ,  without  attention.  Lock*. 
U'STLESNESS,  s.  (from  listleu.]   Inattention ; 
want  of  desire.  7'oyior. 
a.  [from  its/.] 

inclination  ;  without  any  determine, 
to  one  more  than  another.  Tillot$on 
1 1  heedless.  Dryden. 
LIT.   The  preterite  of  Iff  At.  TiUoUon. 
LITANY,  s.  [)u3<nwa.]  A  form  of  supplicatory 


Ing  ,  not  ftgu- 
Hammond. 


LITERAL,  a.  [literal,  Fr.] 
t  According  to  the  primitive  i 
rative. 

8  Pollowing  the  letter,  or 

9  Consisting  of  letters. 
LITERAL,  s.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning.  Bro. 
LITERA'LITY,  u  [from  literal.]  Original  mean- 

LITERALLY,  ad.  [from  literal.] 
I  According  to  the  primitive  import  of  words  ; 

not  figuratively.  SwiJi. 
a  With  clo*e  adherence  to  words.  Dryden. 
LITERARY,  a.   [literati**,  Lat.]  Respecting 

lettera  ;  retarding  learning. 
LITER  A'TT.x.  [ltal.1  The  learned.  Spectator. 
LITERATURE,  s.  [/Uerolara,  Lat.]  Learning; 

skid  in  letters.  Boron. 
LITHARGE,  s.  [iftftar|ryram,  Lat.]  Litharge  is 
properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a 
mixture  of  copper.  This  recrement  is  of  two 
kind*,  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver. 
It  is  collected  from  the  furnaces  where  stiver 
is  separated  from  lead,  or  from  those  where 
gold  and  silver  are  purified  by  meant  of  that 
metal.  The  lakargt  sold  in  the  shops  is  pro- 
duced in  the  copper- works,  where  lead  has  been 
u«ed  to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  separate  silver 
from  iU  H\U. 
LITHE,  a.  [Jit/ie.Sax.]  Limber;  flexible ;  pliant; 

easily  bent.  Afiiloa. 
LI 'THEN  ESS, ».   Llmbernet* ;  flexibility. 
UTHER,  a.  [from  iwAe.] 
1  Soft ;  pliant. 


LITHO'GRAPHY,  ».  [X»9o<  and  The  art 

or  prac'ice  of  engraving  upon  itwnes. 

LITHOMANCY,  s.  [JuSoc  and  m**ti a>  .]  Predic- 
tion by  stones.  Brown. 

LITHONTRl'PTICK.  «.  [x*So»  and  vpfe.]  Any 
medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the 
kidneys  or  Madder. 

LITHOTOMIST,  ».  [x»$oc  and  tsjuww.]  A  chimr- 
geon  who  extracts  the  stone  by  opening  the 
bladder. 

LITHOTOMY,  ».  put*  and  *au»w.]  The  art  or 

practice  or  cutting  for  the  stone. 
^««ANT^s.  pilifaas,  Ul.]  One  enga. 


LIV 

LITIGANT,  o.   Engaged  in  a  juridical  contest. 

AyUjfe 

To  LITIGATE,  r.  a.  [litigo,  Lat.J  To  contest  in 

last ;  to  debate  by  judicial  process. 
To  LITIGATE,  r.  a.  To  manage  a  suit ;  to  carry 

on  a  cause.  Ayl\ffe. 
LITIGATION,  s.  [lirtfotio,  Lat.]  Judicial  con. 

test ;  suit  of  law. 
LITI'GIOUS,  a.  [Ittigiens,  Fr.] 
I  Inclinable  to  lawsuiu ;  quari 

ling. 

a  Disputable ;  controvertible. 
LITl'GlOUSLY.od.  Wranglingly. 
LITI'GIOUSNESS,  «.    A  wtangfing  disposition  ; 

inclination  to  vexatious  Buita. 
LITTER,  i.  [litiert,  Fr.] 

I  A  kind  of  vehicularv  bed. 

8  The  straw  laid  under  animals. 

9  A  brood  of  yoong.  L'Ettrange. 
4  A  birth  of  animals.  Dryden. 
ft  Any  number  of  things  thrown  slutlishly  about. 

Sir  (ft. 

To  LITTER.  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  bring  forth  i  used  of  beasts,  or  of  human 
beings  in  contempt.  Brown. 

9  To  cover  with  things  negligently.  Swift. 

9  To  cover  with  straw.  Dryden. 

4  To  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 
LITTLE,  a.  com  p.  leu;  super,  least.  [Uiteli, 
Gothick  ;  lytel.  Sax.] 

I  Smill  in  extent,  Jo*h*a. 

a  Not  great »  small ;  diminutive.  Locke. 

9  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance.  Sam. 

4  Not  much ;  not  many.  Pope. 

5  Some :  not  none.  Locke. 
LITTLE,  s. 

I  A  small  space. 
S  A  small  part;  ai 
9  A  slight  affair. 

4  Not  much. 
LITTLE,  ad. 

I  In  a  small  degree.  Watt*. 
f  In  a  small  quantity.  Otway. 

5  In  some  degree,  but  not  great.  Artmthuot. 
4  Not  much.  Swift. 

LITTLENESS,  ».  [from  Utile.] 

I  Smallness  of  bulk.  Burnet. 

9  Meanness ;  want  of  grandeur.  Mditon. 

9  Want  of  dignity.  Collier. 
LITTORAL,*.  [Klloraiu,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  shore. 

LITURGY,  s.  [Hturgie,  Fr.]  Form  of  prayer ; 

formulary  of  publick  devotions.  Taylor. 
To  LIVE,  v.  n.  (igfian,  lyfigan.  Sax.] 
i  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation ;  to  be  not  • 


8  To  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
to  habits,  good  or  ill,  bappineas  or  misery. 

Hammond. 

9  To  continue  in  life.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  live,  emphatically ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness.  Dryden. 

ft  To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or  spiri- 
tual. Theualaniant. 

6  To  remain  nndest/oyed.  Burnet. 

7  To  continue ;  not  to  be  lost.  Pope. 

5  To  converse ;  to  cohabit.  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  feed.  Arkmthnot. 

10  To  maintain  one's  self.  Temple.  \ 

1 1  To  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegetation.  Dry. 
19  To  be  unextinguished.  -  Dryden. 
LIVE.  a.  [fromoitce.] 


I  Quick  .  "not 

9  Active  i  not  extinguished. 
LI'VELESS,a.  [from  lire.]  Wanting  life* 

Ltfrteu.  Shaketpeare. 
LIVELIHOOD,  i.  Support  of  life;  maintenance; 

means  of  living.  Clarendon. 
LIVELINESS,  *.  [from  lively.] 
I  Appearance  of  life.  Dryden. 
a  Vivacity  ,  sprightliness.  Locke. 
LI'VELODE,  s.    Maintenance;  support;  liveli- 
hood: obsolete.  Spenser. 
LI'VELONG,  a.  [live  and  long.] 

i  issi  ss&  rat*.  **sss 
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IJ'VELY,  «.  [from  lire  and  like.) 
t  Brisk  ;  vigoroui ;  vivacious.  Milton. 
t  Gay;  airy.  Pope. 

3  Representing  life.  Dryden. 

4  8trong  ;  enereetick.  Ntvton. 
LI'VELY,  or  Ll'VELILY,  ad. 

I  Brisk  Is  ;  vigorously.  Hazard. 

tt  With  strong  resemblance  of  life.  Dryden. 
LPVER,  ».  [from  lire.] 

I  One  who  live*.  Prior. 

ff  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner.  Alter. 

3  [From  liiert.  Sax.]  One  of  the  entrails.  Shak. 
LI'VERCOLOUR,a.  [hiwr  aodceteur.]  Dark  red. 

Woodward. 

LI'VERGBOWN,  a.  [tteer  and  groim.J  Having 
a  treat  liver.  Graunl. 
LI'VERWOBT.  i.  [lichen,  Lai.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
LI'VERY.  ».  [/itrrr.  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  possession.  Shak. 

t  Release  fr  .m  wardship.  K.  Charles. 

3  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  obtained. 

4  Tlie  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate.  Spen. 
>  The  clothes  given  to  servants.  Pop*. 
6  A  particular  dress  j  a  garb  worn  a*  a  token  or 

consequence  of  any  thing. 
Ll'VERYM  AN,  I.  Tirrery  and  mm..] 
I  One  who  wean  a  livery  |  a  servant  of  an  infe- 
riour  kind.  Arbuihnot. 
•  (In  Loudon.)  A  freeman  of  some  standing  in 

a  company. 
LIVES.   The  plural  of  l\fe. 
LI'VIO,  n.  [Ixtidi.  Fr.]  Discoloured  as  with  a 
blow  ;  black  and  blue.  Bacon. 
I.I  v  I'lM  n  .  i.    [litidiU,  Fr.]  Discolouration  as 

by  a  blow. 
Ll'VING,  pari.  adj. 
I  Vigorous;  active, 
a  Being  in  motion. 
Ll'VING,  i.  [from  live.] 
1  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on  which  one 
lives.  Sidney. 
«  Power  of  continuing  life.  V Estrange. 

3  Livelihood.  Dryden. 

4  Beneltce  of  a  clergyman.  Spenser. 
LI'VINGLY,  ad.  [from  liting.J  In  the  living 

state.  Brovn. 
LI'VRE,  t.  [Fr.]  The  sum  by  which  the  French 
reckon  their  money,  equal  nearly  to  our  ten- 
pence. 
LIXI'VIAL,  1 
LIXI'VIOUS,*  J 
I  Impregnated  with  salts  like  a 
t  Obtained  by  lixivium.  Ikyle. 
LIXJ'VlATE,  «.  [Uitvtnm,  Lat.]  Making  a  lixi- 
vium. Drown. 
^t.l  1 

rith  alkaline  salt ;  a  Hqi 

of  extraction.  Bowie. 
LI'ZARD.  s.  [lisarde,  Fr.]  An  animal  resembling 
a  serpent  with  leas  added  to  it.  Shakespeare. 
LI'ZARDSTONE...   A  kiod  of  stone. 
LI'ZARDSTAIL,  ».    A  plant. 

LO,  snler.  [la,  SaxJ  Look ;  see  ;  behold.  Shak. 
LOACH,  i.  [toche,  Fr.]  A  small  Mali,  of  the  shape 
•f  an  eel,  and  with  a  beard  of  wattels  likt  a 
barbel.  Walton. 
LOAD.s.  [a/ode.  Sax.] 
I  A  burden  ,  a  freight ;  lading. 
B  Weight ,  pressure  ,  encumbrance. 

3  Weight  or  violence  of  blows. 

4  Any  thing  that  depresses, 
ft  As  much  drink  as  one  can  hear. 

To  LOAD,  v.  a.  [hUutan,  Sax.] 
I  To  burden  ;  to  freight.  Si 
«  To  encumber;  to  emba 

3  To  charge  a  gun. 

4  To  make  heavy  by  something  appended  or 
r>"ed.  Addison. 

LOAD,  s.   [anciently  and  more  properly  lode; 
from  i a  dan.  Sax  to  lead.]  The  leading  vein  in 
a  mine.  Carcw 
I.O'ADER,*.  [from  load.]  He  who  loads. 
l-OMDSMAN,  #.  [lode,  or  lade  andmois.]  He  who 
Jn  the  way}  a  pilot. 

H4 


a.  [lixivium,  Lat.] 


LIXt'VIUM,  i.  [Lat.]  Lie;  water  impregnated 

>uor  which  has  the  i>ower 


Drwden. 

Pope. 
Drydev. 

Rap. 
V  Estrange. 


ke. 


LOC 

LOADSTAR,  s.  [more  properly  • 

ladan,  Sax-  to  lead  ]  The  polestar;  the  cyno- 
sure ;  the  leading  or  guiding  star.  Spouer. 
LOADSTONE,*,   [properly  lodestone,  ot  leading 
stoma.]  The  magnet ;  the  stone  on  which  the 
mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched  to  give  it 
a  direction  north  and  south.  Hill. 
LOAF,  s.  [hlaf.  Sax.] 
I  A  mass  of  oread  as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker  : 
a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake.  Harvard. 
4  Any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is  wrought. 

Aforiisner. 

LOAM,  s.  ['ins,  loam.  Sax.]  Fat,  unctuous,  tena- 
cious earth;  marl.  Shakespeare. 
To  LOAM,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  smear  with 
loam,  marl,  or  clay ;  to  clay.  Moron. 
LO*AMY,  a.  [from  loam.]  Marly.  Bacon. 
LOAN,  s.  [at**,  Sax.]  Any  thing  lent;  any 
thing  given  to  another,  on  condition  of  return 
or  repayment.  Bacon. 
LOATH,  a.   [lath.  Sax.]  Unwilling;  disliking; 

not  ready  ;  not  inclined. 
To  LOATHE,  v.  a.  [from  teal*.] 
I  To  hate  i  to  look  on  with  abh 
«  To  consider  with  the  disgust  or  satiety.  Cowley. 
3  To  see  food  with  dislike.  Qasacy. 
To  LOATHE,  v.  a. 
I  To  create  disgust ;  to  cause  abhorrence.  Spen. 
9  To  in  I  abhorrence  or  disgust.  Exodni. 
LEATHER,*.   One  that  loathes. 
LOATHFUL,  a.  [loath  and/aiL] 
I  Abhorring;  hating.  Spenser. 
3  Abhorred  i  hated.  Spenser. 
LO»ATHINGLY,  a.  [fromloaiA.]  In  a  fastidious 
manner. 

LOATHLY,  a.  [from  loath.]  Hateful ;  abhorred  j 
exciting  hatred.  Shakerpeare. 

L0*ATH LY, ad.  [from butt*.]  Unwillingly;  with- 
out likinr*  or  inclination. 

LOATH N ESS,  s.  [from  loath.}  UnwiUingnc 

LOATHSOME,  a.  [from  fa**.] 
I  Abhor  i  ed  ,  detestable. 
«  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness.  Shaketpeare. 
LO»ATHS0M  EN  ESS,  *.  [from  loathsome.]  Qua- 


lity of  raising  haired. 
LOAVES.   The  plural  of  loaf. 
LOB,  «. 

1  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish.  Shakes. 

2  Lob's  pound  ;  a  prison.  Hudtbrms. 

3  A  big  worm.  Walion. 
To  LOB,  r.  o.   The  let  fall  in  a  slov<  all  or  laxy 

manner.  SUikesptart. 
LOBBY,  «.  [laube,  Ger.]  An  opening  befoie  a 

room.  Ifelloa. 
LOBE;  s.   [>.<*•<.]   A  division;  a  distinct  part: 

used  commonly  for  a  part  of  the  lungs.  Arb. 
LOBSTER,  s.  [lobster.  Sax.]  A  crustaceous  fish. 


LOCAL,  a.  [focus,  Lat.] 
I  Having,  the  properties  of  a 
fl  Relating  to  pWe.  Sl\Uin*JUet. 
3  Bcingin  a  particular  place.  Digby. 
LOCA'LTTY.i.  [from  local.]  Existence  in  pi *ce  j 
relation  of  place,  or  distance.  GlanvilU. 
LOCALLY,  ad.   [from  local.]  With  respect  to 
place.  Glaarilt* 
LOCATION,  s.  [locatio,  lat.]  Situation  with  re- 
spect to  place ;  act  of  placing;  state  of  being 
placed.  Locke. 
l.OCH.s.    A  lake.    Scottish.  CAeysw. 
LOCK.  f.  [toe.  Sax.] 
I  An  instrument  composed  of  springs  and  holts, 
»:*ed  to  fasten  do»n  or  thesis.  Spenser. 
S  The  part  of  ihe  gun  by  which  Are  is  struck. 

Grew. 

3  A  hug;  a  grapple.  A/cites*. 

4  Any  enclosure.  DryoVa. 
*  A  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  banging  together. 


<J  A  tuft. 

To  LOCK,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks. 

«  To  shut  up  or  confine  as  with  lock*.  Shakes. 

3  To  close  fast.  Gay. 
To  LOCK,  v.n. 
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Dryden. 
Otvay. 


LOG 

1  To  become  fast  by  a  lock.  Spenser  • 

9  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion.  Boyle. 

LOCKER,  i.  [from  lock.)  Any  thing  that  U closed 
with  a  lock  |  a  drawer.  Crutt*. 

LOCKET,  ».  [Liquet,  Pr.]  A  email  lock;  any 
catch  or  apnnf  to  faaten  a  necklace,  or  other 
ornament.  Hudibrtu. 

LOCKRAM,  ».   A  tort  of  coarse  lineo.  Skakei. 

LOCK  RON.  s.    A  kind  of  ranunculus. 

LOCOMOTION,  t  [loau  and  moms,  Lat.]  Power 
of  changing  place.  Brown. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  o.  [foe**  and  asotwo,  Latin.] 
Changing  place  ;  having  the  power  of  removing 
or  changing  place.  Derhan. 

LOCUST,  s.  [LoautA,  Lat.]  A  devouring  ^c,j 

LOCUST-TREE,  i.   A  tree.  *  MxLUr. 

LODESTAR.   See  LOADSTAR. 
LODESTONE.   See  LOADSTONE. 
To  LODGE,  ».>.  [logian,  Sax.] 
I  To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation.  Bacon, 

•  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling. 
S To  placet  to  plant. 

4  To  Ma;  to  settle. 

5  To  place  In  the  mer 

6  To  harbour  or  cover.  "  Addison. 

7  To  afford  place  to.  Cknnt. 

•  To  lay  flat.  Skaketptare. 
To  LODGE,  *.«. 

1  To  reside  ;  to  keep  residence.  Milton. 

*  To  take  a  temporary  habitation.  SAafcenrare. 

3  To  take  up  residence  at  night.  Taylor. 

4  To  lie  flat.  Mortimer. 

LODGE,  ».  [lofu,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forett.  Milton. 
9  Any  small  house  appendant  to  a  greater:  as, 

the  potter's  lodge. 
LODGEMENT,*,  [from  lodge ;  log-men  I,  Pr.] 
I  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain  place. 

Derham. 

9  Accumulation ;  collection. 
3  Possession  of  the  enemy'i  ~ 
LODGER,  *.  Ifrom  lodge.) 
I  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of 

another.  Arbuthnot. 
9  One  that  reside*  in  any  place.  Pope. 
LODGING,  i.  [rrom  lodge.] 
I  Temporary  habitation ;  rooms  hired  in  the 

house  of  another.  Bacon. 
9  Place  of  residence.  Spenter. 

3  Harbour  ,  covert.  Sidney. 

4  Convenience  to  sleep  on.  Kay. 
LOFT,  *.  [lln/t,  Welsh ;  or  from  ItfL] 

I  A  floor.  Baron. 
9  The  highest  floor.  Spenter. 
3  Rooms  on  high.  Milton. 
LOFTILY,  ad.  [from  lofty.] 
1  On  high  ;  in  an  elevated  place. 

*  Proudly  ;  haughtily.  Ptalnu. 
%  With  elevation  of  language  or  sentiment}  sub- 
limely. Spenter. 

LO  FTI N  ESS,  a.  [from  lofty.  ] 
1  Height :  local  elevation. 
1  Sublimity  ;  elevation  of  sentiment.  Dryden. 

LOfiipr. 


file;  to  fight 
without 


3  Pride  ,  haughtiness. 
LOFTY,  a.  [from  loft  or  Itft.) 
i  High  ;  hovering  I  elevated  in  place. 


Pope. 
/iota  h. 
Mtlton. 


t  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

3  Sublime  ;  elevated  in  sentiment. 

4  Proud }  haughty. 
LOG,  «. 

1  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood.  Bacon. 
4  An  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a  quarter  of 
a  cab,  or  five-sixths  of  a  pint.  Calmet. 
LOGARITHMS,  t  Oytf  and  ift^oc.]  The  in- 
dexes  of  the  ratio  of  numbers  one  to  another. 

Harm. 

LOOBOARD,*  t.  {log  and  board.]  A  table  con* 
taining  an  account  of  the  ships  way  as  mea- 
sured by  the  log.  Atk. 
LOGBOOK,*  *.  [log  and  book.]  A  book  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  Iogboard  are  trans- 
cribed. Atk. 
LOGGATS,  s.  A  play  or  game.  Shakespeare. 
L^BRHEAD,      [lo/Ind  Uad^  A  dolt;  t 


LON 

TbfaU  to  LOGGERHEADS,  1  To 
To  go  to  LOGGERHEADS,  \ 

LOGGERHEADBD,  a.  [from  loggerkead.]  Dull! 
stupid;  doltish.  Skakeepeure. 

LOGICK,  *.  [logic*,  Lat.]  The  art  of  using  rea- 
son well  in  our  inquires  after  truth,  and  the 
communication  of  it  to  others.  Watlt. 

LOGICAL,  a.  [from  logic*.] 
I  Pertaining  to  logick.  Hooker. 
9  Skilled  in  logick.  Addison. 

IXKG1CALLY.  ad.  [from  logical.]  According  to 
the  laws  of  logick.  Prior. 

LOO I'C! AN,  s.  [logUien.  Pr.  logic**,  Lat.]  A 
teacher  or  professor  of  logick  j  a  man  verted 
in  logick.  SunfU 

LOG' M  AN.  *.  [log  and  man.]  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  carry  logs.  Skaketpeare. 

LOGOMACHY,*.  [Xor^X'a.]  A  contention  in 
words  |  a  contention  about  words.  .Hovel. 

LOGWOOD,  t .  Wood  of  a  very  dense  and  Arm 
texture  ;  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  that  pro- 
duces it,  and  of  a  deep,  strong,  red  colour.  I  JUL 

LOHOCKS,  t.  Medicines  which  arc  now  called 
eclegmas,  lambatives,  or  linctuses.  finmcy. 

LOIN.t.  [llwyn,  Welsh.] 
lThe  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by  tbt 
butcher. 

9  Lmn*.  The  reins.  Milton. 
To  LOITER,  v.  n.  (tetursn,  Dutch.]  To  linger  i 

to  spend  time  carelessly  ;  to  idle.  Locke. 
LOITERER,  t.  [from  loiter.]  A  lingerer t  an 

idler :  a  lazy  wretch.  Qtway. 
To  LOLL,  v.  n. 
I  To  lean  idly  ;  to  rest  laaily  against  anything. 

9  To  hang  out.   Used  of  the  tongue. 
To  LOLL,  r .  a.   To  put  out.  Dryden. 
LOLLARD,*  s.  (from  lolkard,  German.]  A 
name  given  to  the  first  reformers  of  tbe  T 
Catholic  religion  in  England. 
LOLLARDY,*  *.  [from  lollard.]  The  doctrine 

of  I ol lards. 
LOM  P,  s.   A  kind  of  roundish  flth. 
LONE,  a.  [contracted  from  aione.] 
I  Solitary)  having  no  company. 
9.  Single  ;  not  conjoined. 
LONELINESS,*,  i from  lonely.] 


^Ptje". 


Sidney. 
Skaketpeare. 


I  Solitude  ,  want  of  company. 
9  Disposition  to  solitude. 
LONELY,  a.  [from  lone.] 
I  Solitary.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Addicted  to  solitude.  Howe. 
LONENESS, «.  [from  tone.]  Solitude  j  dislike  of 
company,  Donne. 
LONESOME,  a.  [from  lone.]  8oliUry^dumal. 

LONG,  a.  [longxu,  Lat.] 
l  Not  short.  Lake, 
t  Having  one  of  its  geometrical  dimensions  in 
a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the  other. 

Boyle. 

3  Of  any  certain  measure  in  length.  Pope. 
♦  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

5  Dilatory. 

6  Tedious  in  narration. 

7  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  i 

8  [From  the  verb.]  Longing;  desirous. 

9  Protracted  :  as,  a  long  syllable. 
LONG,  ad. 

1  To  a  jreat  length  in  space.  Prior. 
9  Not  tor  a  short  time.  Fairfax. 

3  In  the  comparative,  it  signifies  for  more  timet 
and  in  the  superlative,  for  most  time.  Exodus. 

4  Not  soon.  Ac  it. 

5  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant.  Ttilofsc/u. 

6  [For  along.]  All  along  ;  throughout.  Shakn. 
LONG,  ad.  prelaw ,  Sax.  a  fault.]   Bv  the  fault ; 

by  the  failure.  Skaketpeare. 
To  LONG,  v.  n.  [geiangen,  Ger.  to  ask.]  To  desire 
earnestly  ;  to  wish  with  eagerness  continued. 

Fair/ox. 

LONG  AN  V  M ITY,  s.  Uonganimitat,  Ut.]  For- 
bearance ;  patient  of  offences.  Howel. 

LONGBOAT,  s.  The  largest  beat  belonging  to 
a  ship.  Hvtten. 

Bb 
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r,«.  [kng&rtiu,  Lat.]  Length  of  Kfe 

Arbntknol 

LONGI'MANOUS.  a.  [Lmgim»nus,  Lat.]  Loti| 
handed  ;  having  long  hand*.  Brown 

LONGI'M  ETRY,  f .  [long**  and  urr.*,  ;  lungime 
trie,  Fr.J  The  act  or  practice  of  measuring  dis 
tances.  Ckeyne 

LONGING,  ».  [fromloag.]  Earnest  desire;  con 
tinual  with.  Lock* 

LONGINGLY,  ad.  [from  loafing.]  With  tnces 
•ant  with.es.  Dryden. 

LONGITUDE,  «.  [ k n gi iu,it,  Pr.] 
I  Length  j  the  greatest  dimenaion.  Wotlon 
9  The  circumference  of  the  earth  measured  from 
any  meridian.  Abbot 

3  The  diitance  of  any  part  of  the  earth  to  the 
eaat  or  west  of  an>  place.  Arbutknot. 

4  The  position  of  any  thing  to  eaat  or  west.  Bro 
LONGITU'DINAL, «.  [/<mgit*<itaai,  Fr.]  Mea. 

sored  by  the  length)  running  in  the  longest 

LONGITu"dINALLY,* ad.  Lengthwise flnSL 
direction  of  the  longitude.  Aik 

LONGLY,  ad.  [from  Long.]  Longingly)  with 
great  liking.  ShaktMpeart 

LONGSOME,  a.  [from  long.]  Tedious)  weari- 
some by  its  length.  Bacon 

LONGSUFPERING,  a.  | [U  mg  and  offering.]  Pa 
tient ;  not  rasitv  provoked.  Etodut. 

LONGSUFFERINg,  a.  Patience  of  offence ;  cle- 
mency.  «  Roger  t. 

LONGTAIL,  t.  {long  and  tail.]  Cut  and  long 
tail.  A  canting  term  for,  one  or  another.  Skak. 

LONGWAYS,  ad.  In  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion.   Property  Longwiee.  Addxnm. 

LONGWINDED,  a.  [bag  and  triad.]  Long- 
breathed ,  tedious.  Su-ift. 

LONGWISE,  ad.  [long  and  wise.]  In  the  lonti- 
tudinal  direction.  Bacvn 

LOO,  t.    A  game  at  cards.  Adduon 

To  LOO,*  e.  a.   To  beat  ao  as  to  win  every  trick 

Ath. 

LOOBILY,  a.   [<oo»y  and  like.]  Awkward; 

clumsy.  VEttrange. 
LOOBY,  $.  [Uabe,  a  clown,  Welsh.]  A  lubber , 

a  clumsy  clown.  6Vt/t. 
LOOP,  i.   That  part  aloft  of  the  ship  which  lies 

1'ust  before  the  chess- trees,  as  far  as  the  bulk- 
tead  of  the  castle.  Sea  Dictionary. 

To  LOOP.  v.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close  to  a  wind. 
LOOPED,  a.  [from  alooj.]  Gone  to  a  distance. 


To  LOOK.  p.  n.  [loco*,  8ax.] 
1  To  direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  object. 
B  To  have  power  of  seeing.  Dryden. 

3  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye.  SUllingjltrt. 

4  To  expect.  .  Clarendon. 
ft  To  take  care;  to  watch.  Locke. 
0  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object.  Pro 


8  To  have  any  air.  mien,  or  manner. 

9  To  form  the  air  In  any  particular  manner,  in 
regarding  or  beholding.  AfiW 

10  To  look  about  one.    To  be  alarmed  ;  to  be  vigi- 
lant. Harvey. 

1 1  To  look  after.  To  attend ;  to  take  care  of.  Loc. 
1«  To  lookjor.  To  expect.  Sidney 


13  To  look  into.  To 
closely. 

14  7b  took  on.  To 
as  good  or  bad. 

15  l«  look  on.  To 
think. 


ine )  to  sift ,  to  inspect 
Atterbury. 
;  to  regard 
Dryden. 
l  to  conceive  of?  to 
Soutk, 


id  To  look  on.  To  be  a  mere  idle  spectator.  Bac. 

17  To  look  over.  To  examine ;  to  try  one  by  one. 
_  ,  Locke. 

18  To  look  »Mt.   To  search :  to  seek.  Swtft. 

19  To  look  out.   To  be  on  the  watch.  Collur. 

s% sat         —*  •* 

To  LOOK,  v.  a. 
I  To  seek)  toi_„ 

•  To  turn  the  tye  upon.  "  Kxngi. 

l  To  influence  by  looks. 

To  discover 


LOO 

LOOK,  fafcri.  See  !  lo  !  behold  I  observe  1  Skmk. 
LOOK,*. 

l|Ail  of  the  face ;  mien  ,  cast  of  the  countenance. 

Skake$peare. 

9  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing.  Dryden. 
LOOKER,  s.  [from  took.] 
I  One  that  looks. 

8  Looker.  ,,.   Spectator';  not  agent.  Addi**n. 

LOOKING-GLASS,  s.  [toe*  and  glau.]  Mirror) 
a  glass  which  shows  forms  reflected.  Skuket. 

LOOM,  t.  [lame,  a  tool  or  inatrument.  /aaia*.] 
The  frame  in  which  the  weavers  work  their 
cloth.  •  Adduon. 

To  LOOM,  *.  a.  [Iceman,  Sax.]  To  appear  at  sea. 

Skinner. 

LOOM,  s.  A  hird,  as  big  as  a  goose  ;  dark,  dap- 
pled with  white  snots  on  the  neck,  back,  and 
wings  ;  each  feather  marked  near  the  point 
with  two  spou.  Grew. 

LOON,  t.  A  lown ;  a  sorry  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ) 
a  raacal.  Dryden. 

LOOP,  I,  [loopea,  Dutch.]  A  double  through 
which  a  string  or  lace  Is  drawn  ,  an  ornamen- 
tal double  or  fringe.  Spenter. 

LOOPED,  a.  [from  loop.]  Full  of  holes.  Skaket. 

LOOPHOLE,  s.  [loop  and  *«*«.] 
1  Aperture  ;  hole  to  give  a  paaaage.        Af  iitsau 

8  A  shift .  an  evasion.  Dryden. 
LOOPHOLKD,  a.  [from  loopkoia.]  Full  of  holes; 

full  of  openings.  Hudxbrat. 
I.OORD,  s.  {loerd,  Dutch.]  A  < 
To  LOOSE,  v.a.  [leaoa,  Sax.l 
I  To  unbind)  to  untie  any  thing 

9  To  relax. 

9  To  unbind  any  one  bound. 

4  Tu  free  from  imprisonment. 

5  To  free  from  any  obligation.  Corintkianx. 
0  To  free  from  any  thing  that  shackles  the  mind. 


Luke. 


7  To  free  from  any  thing  painful. 

8  To  disengage. 

To  LOOSE,  v.  n.    To  set  sail ,  to  depart  by 

ing  the  anchor. 
LOOSE,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Unbound;  untied. 

t  Not  fast)  not  fixed. 

3  Not  tight :  as,  a  loo—  robe. 

4  Not  crowded  ,  not  close. 

5  Wanton  ;  not  chaste.  Spenter . 

6  Not  clott  ;  not  concise)  lax.  Felton. 

7  Vague;  indeterminate.  Arbnthnot. 

9  Not  atrict  ;  not  rigid.  Hooker. 

9  Unconnected  ;  rambling.  tVattt. 

10  Lax  of  body  ;  not  costive.  Lock*. 

11  Disengaged;  not  enslaved.  Atterbuty. 
19  Disengaged  from  obligation.  Adduon. 

13  Free  from  confinement.  Prior. 

14  Remiss  t  not  attentive. 

14  To  break  loot*.  To  gain  liberty.  Locke. 
16  To  in  hoot.   To  set  at  liberty )  to  set  at  large  ; 

to  free  from  any  restraint.  Taylor. 
LOOSE  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint.  Prior. 

9  Ditinistioii  from  any  restraining  force.  Bacon. 
LOOSELY,  ad.  [from  loose.] 

I  Not  fast;  not  firmly.  Dryden. 

9  Without  bandage.  Spenter. 

3  Without  union  or  connexion.  Norrit. 

4  Irregularly.  Camden. 
*  Negligently )  carelessly.  Hooker. 

0  Unsofidly ;  meanly )  without  dignity.  Skak. 
7  Unchastely.  Pope. 
To  LOOSEN,  v.  a-  [from  loose.]     To  part }  to 

tend  to  separation.  Sharp. 
To  LOOSEN,  v.  a.  [from  loose.] 

1  To  relax  any  thing  tied. 
9  To  make  less  coherent. 

3  To  separate  a  com  pages.  Af  titoa. 

4  To  free  from  restraint.  Dryden. 
ft  To  make  not  coative.  -Baco*. 

LOOSENESS,  s.  [from  loose.]  m 
I  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or  «  xed.  Bo 
9  Latitude  ;  criminal  levity.  Auerbmry. 

3  Irregularity;  neglect  of  laws. 

4  Lewdness)  unchastity. 
ADiarthcta;  flux  of  the  belly. 
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LOS 

LOOSESTRIFE,  ».   [fystmacAra.1  An 
To  LOP,  r.  a.  (taube,  Gcr.  a  leaf.  J 

1  To  cut  the  branches  of  tree*. 

9  To  mi  any  tiring. 
LOP,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

i  That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

•  fFn>m  loppa,  Swedish.]    A  flea. 

LOPE.   The  old  pret.  of  leap.  Spenser. 
LOPPER.  s.  [from  lop.]    One  that  cuts  trees. 
LOPPERED,  a.    Coagulated  :  ai,  loopered  milk. 
LOOUA'CIOUS,  «.  [loquaj,  Lai.]  ^lutrorta. 

I  Full  of  talk  ;  full  of  tongue.  MUlon. 

«  Speaking.  Philip*. 

9  Blabbing  ;  not  secret. 

LOQUA'CITY,  s.  [loeaarifcu,  Lat.]   Too  much 
talk.  Kay- 
LORD,  s.  [hlaford.  Sax.] 

1  Monarch  i  ruler  j  governour.  Milton. 
9  Master ;  supreme  person.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  tyrant  ;  an  oppressive  ruler.  Hayuard. 

4  A  husband.  Pope. 
a  One  who  is  at  the  bead  of  any  business  ,  an 

overseer.  Taster. 

•  A  nobleman.  Shakespeare. 
1  A  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England. 

•  A  oamn. 

•  An  honorary  title  applied  to  officers  l  as,  lord 
chief  justice,  lord  mayor. 

To  LORD,  v.  n.  To  domineer}  to  rule  despoti- 
cally. Philips. 
LOR0ING,s.  [from  lord.}  A  little  lord ;  a  lord 
in  contempt  or  ridicule.  Shakespeare. 
LORDLING,  s.  A  diminutive  lord.  S*r[ft. 
LORDLINESS,  s.  [from  lordly.] 

1  Dignity  ;  high  station. 

9  Pride ;  haughtiness. 
LORDLY,  a.  [frt,m  lord.} 

1  Befitting  a  lord.  South 

9  Proud  ■,  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  insolent.  Skak. 
LO'RDLV,  ad. 

proudly . 
LORDSHIP,  «.  [from  lord.] 

l  Dominion  ;  power.  SWaey. 

•  Seigniory;  domain.  Dryden. 
9  Title  or  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke. 

Bm  /■■»■. 

4  Titulary  compellatinn  of  judges,  and  some 

other  persons  in  authority  and  office. 
LORE,  s.   [J«ran,  Sax.  to  learn.]    Lesson  j  doc- 


Imperiously  ;   despotically  | 


trine;  instruction, 


MUtun. 


LORE,  a.  [leoran.  Sax.]    Lost  ;  destroyed. 
LOREL,  s.  [leoran.  Sax.]   An  abandoned  scoun- 
drel :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
To  LORICATE,  v.  a.   To  plate  over.  Ray. 

LoiuNBH,*}**  Efa'-fryPrQ  Bridle-cutter. 
LORIOT,  s.  [fa/galas.]    A  kind  of  bird. 
LORN,  pret.  pass,  [of  fori**,  Sax.]     Forsaken  j 
lost.  Spenser. 
To  LOSE,  e.  a.  pret.  and  part.  .'off.  [feotan,  Sax.] 

I  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest.  Dryden. 

9  To  forfeit  a*  a  penalty.  Pope. 

5  To  be  deprived  of.  Knollet. 
4  To  suffer  diminution  of.  Matthew. 

6  To  possets  no  longer.  Add \ ion. 

6  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find.  Sv\ft. 

7  To  separate  or  alienate.  Sm/t. 
9  To  ruin  ;  to  send  to  perdition.  Addison. 
9  To  bewilder,  so  as  that  the  way  is  no  longer 

known.  King  Charles. 

10  To  deprive  of. 

1 1  Not  to  employ ;  not  to  enjoy. 
19  To  squander  ;  to  throw  away. 
19  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 
14  To  destroy  by  shipwreck. 
1*  To  employ  ineffectually. 
10  To  miss  i  to  part  with,  so  as  not 
17  To  be  freed  from. 
To  LOSE,  a.  n. 

I  Not  to  win.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  decline;  to  fail.  Milton. 
LOSEABLE,  a.  from  lose.]    Subject  to  priva- 
tion. Boyle. 
LOSEL,  s.  [/asian,  Sax.  to  perish.]  A  scoundrel  -, 
a  sorry  worthless  fellow  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
LOSER,  t.  [from  last.]   Ont  that  ia  deprived  of 

9*7 


Temple. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 
Pope. 
Prwr. 
Pope. 

:  to  recover.  Cla. 

Parnel. 


tog**.. 


Pope. 
rmimng 
Dryden. 
Shakespeare. 


In  dete 


LOV  ' 

any  tiling;  one  that  forfeit*  any  thing:  the 
cont  rary  to  winner  or  gainer.  Taylor . 

LOS8,s.  [from  lost.) 
I  Detriment :  the 
9  Miss  privation 
9  Deprivation;  forfeiture. 
4  Destruction, 
ft  Fault ;  puzzle. 

0  Useless  application. 
LOST,  part.  a.    [from  lose.] 

tible. 
LOT,  i.  [.'.;„ f,  Sax.] 

1  Fortune ;  state  assigned. 
9 A  die,  or  any  thing 

chances. 
9  A  lucky  or  wished  chance. 

4  A  portion  .  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being  drawn  by 
lot. 

5  Proportion  of  taxes  :  as,  to  pay  scot  and  lat. 
I.OTE  Tree,  or  nettle,  tree,  t.   A  plant.  A/f'"«r. 
LOTION,  s.  [lotto.  Lat.  lotion,  Fr.]    A  medicine 

compounded  of  aqueous  liquids,  u»ed  la  wash 
any  part  with.  Qutnc*. 
LOTTERY,  s.  [lotterie,  Fr.  from  lot.]    A  game 
of  chance ;  a  sortilege ;  distribution  of  prixes 

l  Noisy  ;  striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 
9  Clamorous;  turbulent. 
LOUDLY,  ad.  [from  load.) 
1  Noisily  ;  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 
9  Clamorouiily. 

LOUDNESS,  s.    Noise;  force  of 

lences  vehemence  ot  clamour. 
LOUGH,  s.  [ieea,  Irish,  a  lake.] 
inland  standing  water 


Denham. 

Swtjt. 
I  turbu- 
Sotuh. 
A  lake ;  a  large 
Fair/a*. 


a.   [from  the 


n«  crea- 
Bentley. 
"o  clean 


LOUIS  D'OR,  «.~[Fr.]  A  golden  coin  of  France, 
valued  at  aboullseventeen  shillings.  Spectator. 
To  LOUNGE,  ».  si.  {lunderen,  Dutch.]   To  idle > 

to  live  lastly. 
LOUNGER,  s".  [from  Untnge.)    An  idler. 
LOUSE,  s.  pi.  lice.  [las,  Sax.]    A  small  animal, 
of  which  different  species  live  on  the  bodies  of 
men,  of  beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living 
turn. 
To  LOUSE,  ». 
from  lice. 

LOUSEWORT,  i.    A  plsnt ;  coxcomb. 
LOUSILY,  ad.  [from  Joase.]    In  a  paltry,  mean, 

and  scurvy  way. 
LOU'SINESS,  $.    [from  lousy.)     The  state  of 

abounding  with  lice. 
LOU'SY,  a.  [from  louse.) 
I  Swarming  with  lice ;  overrun  with  lice.  Dry. 
9  Mean  ;  low  born  ;  bred  on  the  dunghill.  Shalt. 
LOUT,  s.    [toete,  old  Dutch.]   A  mean  awkward 

fellow;  a  bumpkin;  a  clown.  Sidney. 
To  LOUT,  v.  n.    {hluian.  Sax.]     To  bend ;  to 

bow  ;  to  stoop :  obsolete.  Ben  Joason. 

To  LOUT,  *.  a.  To  overpowe. .  Shakespeare. 
LOUTISH,  a.   [from  feat.]    Clownish  j  bump- 

kinly.  Sidney. 
LOUTISH LY,  ad.  With  the  air  of  a  clown  j 

with  the  gait  of  a  bumpkin. 
LOUVER,  s.  [raucert,  Fr.]   An  opening  for  the 

smoke. 

LOVAGE,  t.  [levislicum,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
To  LOVE,  ».  a.  [iajiaa.  Sax.] 

1  To  regard  with  passionate  affection.  *  Cowley. 

9  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend.  Cowl. 

9  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness.  John, 

4  To  be  pleased  with  ;  to  delight  in.  Bacon. 

5  To  regard  with  reverent  unwillingness  to  of- 
fend, Deuteronomy. 

LOVE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  passion  between  the  sexea. 
9  Kindness;  goodwill,  friendship. 

9  Courtship. 

4  Tenderness :  parental  care, 
ft  Likingt  inclination  to. 

6  Object  beloved. 

7  Lewdness. 

8  Unreasonable  liking. 
0  Fondness ;  concord. 

10  Principle  i  " 

11  " 


Pop*. 
Cowley. 
Baca*. 
Txllotson, 
Fen  ton. 
Pop*. 
Shakespeart. 

Taylor. 
Shakespeare. 
,  _South. 

t. 
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LOW 

19  A  word  of  endearment. 
IS  Due  reverence  to  God. 
14  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 
LOVEAPPLF,  i.   A  plant. 
LOVEKNOT,  s.  [love  and  k 
figure,  by  whkh  affeel 

Uy^ELETTER, 

courtship. 
LOVELILY, 


Dryden. 
Hammond . 

Boyle. 
Miller. 

plicated 
'  is 


.]  Letter  of 
Amlabl 


bly  |  in 
Otway. 


[from  tooeto.] 
auch  a  manner  as  to  excite  love 
LOVELINESS,  s.  [from  torWy.]   Amiabl  en  en  ; 

qualities  of  mind  or  body  that  excite  love.  Ad. 
LOVELORN,  a.    [lore  and  torn.]    Forsaken  of 
one's  love.  Mil  ion. 

LOVELY,  a.    [from  lore.]    Amiable  ;  exciting 
love.  TxlloUon. 
LOVEMONGER.  *.    film  and  ssoas/er.]  One 

who  deals  in  a  (fairs  ot  love. 
LOVER,  s.  (from  tore.] 
I  One  who  is  in  love.  Dry  dm. 
9  A  friend  ,  one  who  regards  with  kindness.  Sao. 
9  One  who  likes  any  thing.  Unmet. 
LOVESECRET,  «.   (tors  and  secret.]    Secret  be- 
tween lovers.  Dry  dm. 
LOVESICK,  a.     Disordered  with  love;  lan- 
guishing with  amorous  desire.  Granville. 

Lovely.  Dryden. 
Song  express- 
ing love.  Shakespeare. 
LOVESUIT.  s.  [toe  and  rait.]  Courtship.  Shak. 
LO  VET  ALE,  i.   [tore  and  tale.]     Narrative  of 


LOVESOME,  o.  [from  tore.]  L< 
LOVESONO,  s.  [tore  and  song.] 


LOVETHOUGHT,  s.  [tore  and  taoagJU.]  Amor 
ous  fancy.  Shakespeart 


I  presents 
Hope. 
Art  of  ex- 
Down  r. 

Hayvard. 
Ettker. 


LOVETOY.  s, 

*  given  by  lovers" 
LOVETRlCK,  i.    [lore  snd  trie*.] 

pressing  love. 
LOVING,  part.  a.  [from  tore  ] 
1  Kind ;  affectionate. 
«  Expressing  kindness. 
LO V I NGK  IN  DN ESS,  «.  Tenderness;  favour-, 

mercy.  Roger s. 

LOVINGLY,  ad.  [from  loving.]    Affectionately  ; 

with  kindness.  Taytor. 
LOV1N0NESS,  s.    [from  toeing.]  Kindness; 

affection.  Sidney. 
LOW,  a. 

t  Not  high.  Mil mn. 

*  Not  riling  far  upward.  Etekiet. 

3  Not  elevated  in  situation.  Burnet. 

4  Descending  far  downward  :  deep.  Milton. 
1  Not  deep;  not  swelling  high;  shallow:  used 

of  water.  L'Ettrange. 

6  Not  of  high  price  i  as,  corn  is  tor. 

7  Not  loud ;  not  noisy.  Waller. 

*  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line.  Abbot. 
9  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some  other  ac- 
cumulation of  particulars.  Burnet. 

10  Late  in  time  I  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11  Dejected;  depressed.  Prior. 
19  Impotent;  subdued.  Groaat. 
13  Not  elevated  In  station  ,  abject.  Shakespeare. 

of  mind. 
Milton. 
t  or  dic- 
/V/ton. 

Creech. 

Pope. 
Locfce. 


15  Not  sublime  ;  not  exalted  in  though 
tion. 

16  Submissive;  humble;  reverent. 
LOVV.oi. 

l  Not  aloft ;  not  on  high. 
«  Not  at  a  high  price ;  meanly. 

3  In  tiroes  near  our  own. 

4  With  depression  of  the  voice. 
»  In  a  state  of  subjection. 

To  LOW,  c.  a.   [from  the  adjective.]    To  sink 
to  make  low.  Swift. 

To  LOW,  v.  m.  [Atore*.  8ax.]  To  bellow  as  a 
cow.  Roscommon. 

LOWBELL,  s.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night, 
iu  which  the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  llame  into  a  net. 

LOWE,  LOE.  The  termination  of  local  names, 
comes  from  the  Saxon  hleaw,  a  hill,  heap,  or 
barrnw.  G»»io». 

To  LOWER,  c.  a.  [from  tow.] 
991 

( 


LUB 

I  To  bring  low  |  to  bring  down  by  way  of  sub- 
mission. Prior. 
9  To  suffer  to  sink  down.  Woodward. 
3  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  price  or  value. 
To  LOWER,  r.  n.  To  grow  leaa ;  to  fall ;  to  sink. 


t  to  be 


To  LOWER,  v.  n. 
I  To  appear  dark, 

clouded. 

«  To  frown  ;  to  pool ;  to  look  sullen. 
LOWER,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Cloudiness ;  gloominess. 
9  Cloudiness  nf  look. 
LOWER1NGLY,  ad.  [from  lower.} 

ne»i ;  gloomily. 
LOWERMOST,  a.   [from  tow,  lower,  and  most.) 
Lowest. 

LOWLAND,  f.     [tow  and  toad, 
that  is  low  in  respect  of 
the  marsh. 
LOW  LILY,  ad.  [from  towty.] 
I  Humbly;  without  pride. 
■Q  Meanlv;  without  dignity. 
LOWLINESS,  s.  [from  towiy.) 
I  Humility  .  freedom  from  pride. 
9  Meanness ;  want  of  dignity  ;  abject  depres- 
sion. 

LOWLY,  a.  [from  tow.] 
I  Humble;  meek;  mild. 
9  Mean  ;  wanting  dignity;  not 
3  Not  lofty  ;  not  sublime. 
LOWLY,  ad.  (from  tow.] 
I  Not  highly ;  meanly ;  without  | 
out  dignity. 


The  country 
"og  hills; 
Dryden. 


AtUrbury. 


Dryden. 


9  Humbly  ;  meekly  j  modestly. 
LOWN,  s.  [Uaa,  Irish.]   A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal : 
not  in  use.  Shaxetpeare. 
LOW  NESS.  s.  [from  tow.] 
I  Contrariety  to  height ;  small  distance  from  the 
around.  Addison. 
9  M cannes  of  character  or  condition  whether 
mental  or  external.  Shakespeare. 

3  Want  of  rank  ■,  want  of  dignity.  South. 

4  Want  of  sublimity;  contrary  to  loftiness  of 
style  or  sentiment.  Donne. 

5  Submissiveness.  Bacon. 

6  Depression  ;  dejection.  Swift. 
LOWTHOUGHTED.  a.   Having  the  thoughts 

withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  medita- 
tions ;  mean  of  sentiment.  Popr. 

LOWSH'RITED.  a.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  not 
lively ;  not  vivacious.  Locke. 

LOXODROMICK.  s.  f>«f*t  and  S>o^.1  The 
art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb,  which  al- 
ways makes  an  equal  angle  with  every  meri- 
dian; that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  directly 
under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the  same 
meridian,  but  across  them.  //arris. 

LOYAL,  a.  [toyol.Fr] 
I  Obedient ;  true  to  the  prince.  Kiollet. 
9.  Fniihful  in  love ;  true  to  a  lady,  or  lover.  Mil. 

LOYALIST,  t.  [from  toyai.]  One  who  professes 
uncommon  adherence  to  his  king.  Howel. 

LOYALLY,  ad.  (from  toyol.]  With  fidelity ; 
with  true  adherence  to  a  kingi  with  fidelity  to 
a  lover.  Pope. 

LOYALTY,  s.  [toieaite*,  Fr.) 
1  Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince.  Mil. 

8  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  vr  lover. 
LOZENGE,*,  [tottnge,  Fr.) 

I  A  rhomb.  Wotton. 

9  Lotenge  is  a  form  of  medicine  made  into  small 
pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
melted  or  wasted. 

3  A  cake  of  preserved  fruit. 
LF.   A  contraction  for  lordship. 
LU,  s.   A  game  at  cards.  Pope. 
LU'RBARD,  s.  [from  lubber.]   A  laxy  sturdy  fel- 

I  nw .  Sw\ft. 

LU'BBRR,  t.  [lubbed,  Dan.  fat.]  A  sturdy  drone; 

an  idle,  fat,  bulky  losel ;  a  booby.  Carew. 
LU'BBERLY,  o.  [from  lubber.]  Laxy  and  bulky. 

Shakespeare. 

LU'BHERLY,  ad.  Awkwardly  ;  clumsilv.  Dry. 
To  LU'BRICATE.  a.  a.  [toorwiu^Ut.]^to  maka 
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LUG 
lubbpcity. ».  [i«*H««i,  u».] 

I  Stipperiness  .  smoothness  of  surface, 
t  Aptness  10  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate 
motion.  Ray. 
J  Uncertainty  ,  instability.  L*  Estrange. 

'Wantonness;  lewdness.  Dryden. 
LU'BKIC,  a.  [luhnau.  Ut.] 
I  Slippery  ;  smooth  on  the  larface.  Crtukaw. 
1  Uncertain ;  unsteady.  Wotttm. 

3  Wanton  ;  lewd.  Dgyden. 
LU'BRICOUS, a.  [tubricu*,  Ut.] 

I  Slippery  ;  tmooth.  Woodward. 
9  Uncertain.  Ulancille. 
LUBRIFICATION.  •.    [IsAricw  and  fio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  imoothing.  Ray. 
LUBRIFA'CTION,  t.  Qmbriau  and/acio,  Latin.] 
Tl»e  act  of  lubricating  or  imoothing.  Bacon. 
LUCE,  s.  [perhaps  from  lupus,  Ut.]    A  pike  full 
grown.  Shakerptttre. 
LU'CENT,  a.   {lucent,  Ut.]    Shining  ;  bright ; 

splendid.  Ben  Jonson. 

LU'CERN,  «.  rmedira.]   An  herb  remarkable  for 

quick  growth. 
LU'CID,  a.  [lucidm,  Ut.] 
I  Shining  ;  bright;  glittering.  Newto*. 

4  Pellucid;  transparent.  Milton. 
3  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect  ;  not 

darkened  with  madncaa.  Benlley. 
LUCI'DITY,  a.  [from  lucid.]  Splendour ;  bright- 
ness. 

LUCI'FEROUS,  a.  [lucifer,  Ut.]  Giving  light  | 
affording  means  of  discovery.  Boyle. 

LUCI'FICK.a.  [tax  and/ocio,  Utin.]  Making 
light;  producing  light.  Grew. 

LUCK,  i.  freiisck/Duteh.] 
1  CUnce ;  accident  ;  hap  ;  catua.  event.  Boyle. 
9  Fortune,  good  or  bad.  Temple. 

LU'CKTLY,  ad.  [from  lacAy.]  Fortunately;  by 
good  hap.  Addison. 

LU'CKINKSS,  f.  [from  luck).]  Good  fortune  ; 
good  hap  ;  casual  happiness.  Lack*. 

LUCKLESS,  a.  [from  luck.]  Unfortunate ;  un- 
happy. Suckling. 

LU'CKY,  o.  [from  luck ;  gtluckig,  Dut.l  For- 
tunate; happy  by  chance.  Addison. 

LU'CRATIVE.  a.  [luerutwut,  Ut-]  Gainful; 
profitable;  bringing  money.  Baron. 

LU'CRE,  I.  [lucrum,  Lat.]  Gain  ;  profit  ,  pecu- 
niary advantage.  Pope. 

LUCRI'FEROUS,  a.  [lucrum  and  fero,  Utin.] 
Gainful ;  profitable.  Boyie. 

LUCRl'PICK.o.   {lucrum  uni  facto,  Ut.]  Pro- 

filtfi  11  (7  ff£*ifi 

LUCTATIONi  a.  [factor,  Ut.]  Struggle;  «f- 
fort;  contest. 

To  LU'CUBRATE,  v.  a.  [lueuiror,  Utin.)  To 
watch  ;  to  study  by  night. 

LUCUBRATION,  s.  [lucubratie,  Ut.]  Study 
by  candlelight;  nocturnal  study  ,  any  thing 
composed  by  night.  Tatler. 

LUCUBRATORY,  a.  [lucubra tortus,  Ut.]  Com- 
posed by  candlelight. 

LUTULEVr,  «.  [luculemtus,  Ut.] 
I  Clear ;  transparent ;  lucid.  Thomson. 
*  Certain  ;  evident.  Hooter . 

LU'DICROUS,  a.  [ludicer,  Ut.]  Burlesque'; 
merry  ;  sportive;  exciting  laughter.  T 

LU'DICROUSLY,  od.    [from  ludicrous.] 
tively  i  in  burlesque. 

LU'DICROUSNESS;  •.  [from 
league;  sportive  nets. 

LU  DfFlCATION,  s.  [ludificor,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
mocking. 

To  LUPP,  c.  ».  [or  Coo/.]  To  keep  close  to  the 
wind  :  sea  term.  Dry  den. 

To  LUG,  v.  «.  [aluccan.  Sax.  to  pull.] 
I  To  haul  or  drag ;  to  pull  with  rugged  violence. 

Colker. 

9  To  lug  out.  To  draw  a  sword,  In  burlesque 
language.  Dry  dm. 

To  LUG,  v.  a.  To  drag ;  to  come  heavily. 
LUO.t. 

I  A  kind  of  small  Atb. 
9  (In  Scnland.)   An  ear. 
9  A  land  measure;  a  pole  or 
LU'GGAGR,  t.    [from  fog.] 

S»9 


LUN 


Spor- 


Any  thine  cum 
be  carried  away. 


ii  ta 

Ctautilte. 


LUOL'BRIOUS,  a.  [hzubre,  Fr.  lurvbtis,  Ut.l 
Mournful ;  sorrowful.  Decay  of  1'iet*. 

LU'KEWARM,  a.  '*  ' 


I  Moderately  or  mildly  warm. 

4  I  ii  different ;  not  ardent; 
LU'KEWARMLY,  ad. 

1  With  moderate  warmth. 

9  With  indifference. 
LUKEWARM  NESS,  s.  [from  i 

I  Moderate  or  pleating  heat. 

9  Indifference;  want  of  ardour. 
7b  LULL,  v.  a.  [tutu,  Dan.  lailo,  Ut.] 

I  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound.  Speu. 

9  To  compose  ;  to  quiet ;  to  put  to  rest.  Wit  ton. 
LU'LLABY,  t.  [from  lull.]  A  song  to  still  ba)>es. 

Fairfax. 

LUMBA'GO,  «.  [lumbi,  Ut.  the  loins.]  Umoa- 
gos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the  loins 
and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague  fits 
and  fevers.  Qu'iucj. 

LU'MBER,  «.  [gtloma,  Sax.  household-stuff.] 
Any  thing  useless  or  cumbersome ;  an  v  thing 
of  more  bulk  than  value.  t)rydcn. 

To  LU'MBER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  heap 
like  useless  goods  irregularly.  Rymer. 

To  LU'MBER,  r.  a.  To  move  heavily,  at  bur. 
dened  with  his  own  bulk.  Dryden. 

LU'MlNARY.s.  [iuminurt,  Ut.] 
1  Any  body  which  gives  light.  Afiiroa. 
t  Any  thing  which  gives  intelligence.     fro t ton. 
3  Any  one  that  instructs  mankind.  Benttey. 

LUM [NATION,  a.    [fames,  Ut.]   Emission  of 

liibu 

LU'MINOUS,  «.  riaintaeiur,  Fr.] 

I  Shining;  emitting  light*  Bacon. 

9  Enlightened.  Milton. 

3  Shining:  bright.  fi'evton. 
LUMP,  s.  [lompe,  Dutch.] 

I  A  small  mass  of  any  matter.  •  Boyle. 

9  A  shapeless  mass.  KeU. 

9  Mass  undistinguished.  If  nod  ward. 

4  The  whole  together  ;  the  gross.  Addison. 
To  LUMP,  v.  a.  To  take  ;in  the  gross,  without 

attention  to  particulars.  Addison. 

LU'MPFISH,  s.  [lump  and/sfc.]  A  aort  offish. 
LU'MPINO,  a,   [from  fa»».]     Urge;  heavy  | 


great. 

LIPMPISI  n  ykSri*V 


ith  heaviness ;  with  stu- 
[ftom  laavpi.*.] 


dull;  unactlve;  bulky. 
LU'MPISHLY,  ad.  Will 

pidity. 
LU'M  PISH  NESS,  «. 

heaviness.  w 
LU'MPY.  a.  [from  lump.]  Full  of  lumos ;  full 
of  compact  masses.  Mortimer. 
LU'NACY,  t.  [faao,  Ut.  the  moon.]  A  kind  of 
madness  influenced  by  the  moon  ;  madness  la 
general.  Sncxlrag. 

lu'nJry,  i  ••  lUnatre> Fr  batarU'  Ut-3 

1  Relating  to  the  moon.  Dryden. 
f  Being  under  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Bro. 
I.L'N A'ftlAN,*  s.   [from  faaor.]    An  Inhabitant 
of  the  moon.  Adams. 
LU'NARY,  i.  [faaoria,  Ut.  lunaire,  Fr.]  Moon- 
wort.  \  Drayton. 
LU'NATED,  a.  [tana,  Ut.]   Formed  like  a  half 


LU'NATICK,o.  [faxoltcas.  Ut.]    Mad;  having 
the  imagination  influenced  by  the  moon.  Ska. 


LU'NATlCK,  «.   A  madman. 
LUNATION,  s.  [faitsiiam,  Fr.]    The  revolution 
of  the  moon.  1  Holder. 

LUNCH,         1  *.  [from  clutch,  or  cfaac*.]  As 
LU'NCHEON,  i      much  food  as  one»a  hand  can 
bold.  Gay. 
LI  NE,  s.  [lana,  Ut.] 
I  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
«  Fits  of  frensy  .  mad  freaks.  Shakespeare. 
LUSBTTE,  a.  [Fr.]   A  small  half  moon.  Tree, 
LUNGS,  *■.  flungen.  Sax.]   The  lighta ;  the  part 

by  which  breath  is  inspired  and  expired. 
LU'NGED,  a.  [from  htsgs.]  Having  lungs  ;  hay- 

Dryden. 


t 
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LUS 

LUNG-GROWN,  o.  [lung  and  rrowa.J  The  lungs 
sometime*  trow  fast  to  the  skin'that  line*  the 


Shakerptare. 


JJaeon. 


Vcast .  »uch  aie  iang  w 
LU'NGWOBT.i.  Tpalntmrnria]    Aiplani.  Af*l 
LUNlSO'LAR.o.  (iumtmlairt.  Fr.]  Compounded 

of  the  revolution  of  »un  and  moon. 
LI' NT.  «.  [/o»/r.  Dutch.]   The  matchcoid  with 

»tiu  h  guns  »re  fired. 
LU'PINE.  j.  [tapin,  Fr.  .ajna**,  Ut.]    A  kind 
of  poise.  Dryiea. 
LURCH,  i.    To  Iran  in  the  lurch.    To  leave  in  a 
fori  rn  or  tu .«  rted  condition.  Arbathnot. 
To  LL'UPH,  r.  a.  [loeren,  Dutch.] 
1  T"  ilult ;  to  play  trick*. 
9  T<>  lie  in  wait ;  we  now  use  Lrfc, 
To  LURCH,  r.  a.  [lunar.  Lat.] 
1  To  devour ;  to  swallow  greedily. 
9  To  defeat  ;  to  disappoint. 
9  To  steal  privily  •,  to  filch  ;  to  pilfer. 
LU'RCHEK.  *.  [from  iurcA.] 
1  One  that  watche*  to  ileal,  or  to  betray  or  en- 
trap.  Cay. 
t  A  dog  that  watches  for  hit  game.  Taller. 
5  [From  /urco,  Ut.]  A  glutton  ;  a  gormandizer. 
LI  HI  ,  *.  [leurre,  Fr.] 

1  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk.  Bacon. 
9  Any  enticement ;  arty  thing  that  promise*  ad. 

vantage.  Milton. 
To  LURE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  call  hawks. 

Aaron. 

To  LURE,  r .  a.  To  attract  t  to  entice.  Gay. 
LU'RIO.a.  [larida*,  Ut  ]  Gloomy  ;  dismal.  Tho. 
To  LURK,  v.  n.     To  lie  in  wait)  to  lie  hidden  ; 

to  lie  close.  Syeater. 
LU'RKER,  «.  [from  lurk.]    A  thief  that  lie*  in 

wait. 

LU'RJCINGPLACE,  *.  [lurk  and  place.]  Hiding 
place  :  secret  place.  Samuel 
LUSCIOUS,  a.  (from  fax* now.] 
1  Sweet,  so  at  to  nauseate. 

t  Sweet  in  a  great  degree.  Dry  den. 

3  Pleasing;  delightful.  South. 
LU'SCIOUSLY,  ad.   Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 
LU'SCIOUSNESS,  *.  [from  .«cW]  Immode- 
rate sweetness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LU'SERN,  *.  [lap**  certari**,  Ut.]    A  lynx. 

LUSH,  a.   Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  opposite 
to  pale  and  faint.  Skakcipeare. 

LUSK.  a.  [lusche,  Fr.l    Idle;  lazy  ;  worthies*. 

LU'SKISH,  a.  [from  /«**.]  Somewhat  inclinable 
to  laziness  or  indolence. 

LU'SKISH  LY.  ad.   Uzily  $  indolently. 

LU'SKISH N ESS,  «.    [from  Uiktih.]    A  disposi- 
tion to  laziness.  Spenser. 

LUSO'RIOUS.  a.  [lusoriui.  Lat.]    Used  in  play  | 
sportive.  Sandenon. 

LU'SORY,  a.  [lueoriui,  Lat.]    Used  in  play.  Wa. 

LUST.  i.  [/ait.  Sax.] 
1  Carnal  desire. 

t  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire. 
S  Vipoor  ;  active  power  :  not  used. 
To  LUST,  r.  a. 
I  To  desire  carnally. 
9  To  desire  vehemently. 
9  To  list  \  to  like  :  out  of  use. 

4  To  have  irregular  dispositions. 
LU'STFUL,  a.  7l**i  and  fall.] 

I  Libidinous  ;  naving  irregular  desires.  TilloUon. 
9  Provoking  to  sensuality  ;  inciting  to  lost.  Mil. 
LU'STFULLY.  ad.  [from  luttful.]  W 

concupiscence. 
LU'STFULNESS,  ».  [from  luttful.] 
MBs, 

LU'STIHr.D,    )  [from  tatty.]  Vigour; 

LU'STIHOOD,  (     sprtghtliness ;  corporal  abi- 
lity :  not  in  use.  Sna*eipfar». 
LU'STILY,  ad.  [from  lutty.]    Stoutly  j  with  vi- 
gour ;  with  mettle. 

Ll"s 


Taylor. 
Peacham. 


Anoiie.. 


fnh  sensual 


Lt"STlNE»S,  a.  {from  tasty.]    Sioutnes- ;  stur- 
dlncssj  strength;  vigour  of  body.  Ihrydn. 
LU'STLESS,  a.  [from  last  ]  Not  vigorous;  weak. 

LU'STRABLB,*  a.  [liu.rc.  Ut.  to  purify.fT^ 
palile  of  purification.  Scott. 

LU'STR^L,  a.  [luttraU,  Fr.  tofratis,  Utin.] 
Used  in  purification.  Garth. 
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LUSTRATION,  I.  [.a*.rolio,  Ut.]  Purifirati  n 
bv  water.  Prior. 
LU'STRE,  s.  riasrre,  Fr.] 

1  Brightness  ,  splendour  .  glitter.  Datiet. 

9  A  scene  with  bfhu.  Pope. 

5  Eminence;  renown.  Ssrt/l. 
4  The  space  of  live  year*. 

LU'STRP.  <i.  *.  f  from  latere.)    A  shining  silk. 
LU'STROUS,  a.  [Train  tWe.J   Bright ;  shining  j 

luminous.  Shuketpeart. 
LU'STWORT,  $.  [hut  and  wort.]    An  herb. 
LU'STY.  a.    [Uutig,  Dutch.]    Stout ,  vigorous  j 

healthy  ;  able  of  body.  Otvay. 
LUTANIST,  s.  [from  lute.]  One  who  playa  upon 

the  luie. 
I.UTA;RI0US,  a.  [lutjr;  u  ■■.  Ut.] 
l  Living  in  mud. 

9  Of  the  colour  of  mud.  Grew. 
LUTE,  s.  [latk,  lut,  Fr.] 
I  A  stringed  instrument  of  maslck.  Arbatkhot. 
9  A  composition  like  clay,  with  which  chy  mists 
cloie  up  their  vessels.  Garth. 
To  LUTE,  t>.  a.    To  close  with  lute,  or  chymistt 
rlay.  W\Hna»* 
LUTEOUS,*  a.  [from  late.]    Full  of  clay }  re- 
sembline  clay.  Aih. 
LUTULENT,  a.    [iWentiu,  Utin.]    Muddy  j 
turbid. 

To  LUX,        1  v.  a.  [luio,  Ut.]    To  put  out  of 
To  LU'XATE,  ,    joint ;  to  disjoint.  Ifumss. 
LUXATION,  «.  [ftao,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  disjointing. 

9  Any  thing  disjointed.  Flower. 

LUXE,  t.  [Fr.  luxiat,  Ut.]  Luxury ;  volup- 
tuousness :  not  used.  Ft  tor. 

LUXI'RIANCE.  1«.  [rrom Uunriaat,  Ut.]  Exu- 

LUXU'RIANCY,  )  berance;  abundant  or  wan. 
tan  plenty  «r  growth.  Spectator. 

LUXURIANT,  a.  [loxartaiu,  Ut.]  Exuberant  | 
superfluously  plenteous.  Milton. 

To  LUXU'RIATE.  p.  a.  [luxarior,  Ut.]  To  grow 
exuberantly  i  to  shoot  with  tupcrfiuoos  plenty. 

LUXURIOUS,  a.    [Zxxaneia,  Fr. 
Utin.] 

I  Delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
9  Administering  to  luxury.  A 
9  Lustful  ;  libidinous.  Shaketpaare. 
4  Voluptuous  ;  enslaved  to  pleasure.  Milton, 
b  Softening  by  pleasure.  Dryden. 

6  Luxuriant ,  exuberant.  Milton. 
LUXURIOUSLY,  ad.    [from  iisxxriow.]  Deli- 

ciouslyt  voluptuously*  Shakespeare. 
LUOCURY,  s.  [Utxuria,  Ut.] 
I  Voluptuousness  ;  addictedneu  to  pleasure. 

Milton. 

9  Lust ;  lewdness.  Skaketpearo. 

3  Luxuriance;  exuberance.  iroron. 

4  Delicious  fare.  Jdditom. 
LY.   When  fy  terminates  the  name  of  a  place,  it 

is  derived  from  leag,  Saxon,  a  field  ,  when  it 
ends  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it  is  contracted 
from  tick,  like  :  as.  beattly.  beattlike. 

LYCA'NTHROPIST,*  s.  [from  hjcanthropy.] 
One  affected  with  lycanthropy.  Alk. 

LYCA'NTH  ROPY,  t.  [Xumv  and  ir3,wwoc-]  A 

•  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qua- 
lities of  wild  beasts.  Taylor. 

LYE.**,  [lire.  Sax.]  Water  impregnated  with 
salt*  of  ashes.  Atk. 

LYMNG,  participle  noun,  from  lie.  Shaketpeart. 

l.YKE,  a.    For  like  :  obsolete.  Speaser. 

LYMPH,  *.  [lymph*,  Ut.]  Water }  transparent 
colourless  liquor.  Arhuthnot. 

LY'MPHATED,  a.  [lynphatui,  Ut.]  Mad. 

LY'MPHATICK,  «.  [/yrnp*a,  Ut.]  The  .ympaa- 
lickt  are  tlender  pellucid  tube*,  whose  cavities 
are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  distances } 
they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 

LY^mIpH EDICT.  *.    [lympha  and 
A  vessel  which  conveys  the  lymph. 

LYNX,  ».  [Ut.1  A  spotted  beast,  i  en.  ark  able 
for  speed  and  sharp  sight.  Lock*. 

LYRE,  *.  [lyre,  Fr.  lyro,  Ut.]  A  harpj  a  mu- 
sical instrument  to  which  poetry  is  supposed 
to  be  sung .  Prim; 


lit.] 
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MAC 


LY'RICAL,)*.  [/jrica*.  Ut.) 
LY'RIC,     \    harp,  or  lo  odes 


Pertaining  to  a 
m  sung  lo 

a  harp  ;"  singing  to  a  harp.  Pop*. 
LY'RICISM,*  f.   A  lyric  composition.  Gray 


LY'kl  <_  K,  s 
harp. 

LVR1ST,  *.   [lyriste*.  Ut.] 
plays  upon  the  harp. 


A  poet  who  writes  aongs  to  the 

AddUon. 


A  musician  who 


MHu,  in  English,  one  unvaried  sound,  by 
compression  of  the  lipa  :  a*,  mine,  lume. 
M,  *  at  a  Latin  numeral,  stands  fur  a  tbouaand, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  a  millioa.  ^i*. 
MACARONI,*  *.  [nMcaron«,  Ilal.]    A  fop ;  one 

follows 


Ask. 


who  dresses  fantastically;  one  [who 
every  ridiculous  mode  of  dress. 
MACAROON,  s.  [moceroi*.  Ital.] 
1  A  coarse,  rude,  lo*  fellow:  whence  maearoniek 
poetry,  in  which  the  language  is  purposely  cor- 
rupted. Donne. 
t  [From  macaron,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  street  biacutt 

made  or  flower,  almonds,  egg*,  and  sugar. 
MACA'W,  s.    A  bird  In  the  West  Indies,  the 

largest  .pedes  of  parrot. 
MACA'W-TREE,      A  speciea  of  the  palm 


MACE,  s.  [mag ga.  Sax.  maca,  Span.] 
I  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magis- 
trate*. Spenser. 
ft  [From  messae,  Fr.  masse,  Lat .]  A  heavy  blunt 
weapon  ,  a  club  of  metal.  Knollet. 
3  [From  »arW,  Lai.]     A  kind  of  spice.  Tha 
notmeg  is'enclnsed  in  a  threefold  covering,  of 
which  the  second  i»  mace.  Id' I. 

MACEA'LE,*.   [mace  and  ate.]    Ale  spiced  with 
mace.  f  fur  man. 

MA'CEBEARER.  t.  [mace  and  fewer.]  One  who 
carries  the  mace  before  persons  in  authority. 

Spectator. 

To  MA'CERATB,  ».  a.  [warero,  Lat.] 
1  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away.  Harvey. 
ft  To  mortify }  to  haraas  with  corporal  hardships. 


3  To  sleep  almost  to  solution. 
MACERATION,  s.  (from  macerate.] 
1  The  act  of  wasting,  or  masting  lean. 

8  Mortification  ,  corporal  hardship. 

9  Mact  ration  it  Bn  Infusion  cither  with  Or  with- 
out heat,  wherein  ttie  Ingredients  are  intended 
to  be  almost  dissolved.  Quiney. 

MA  II  IN  AL,  u.  [machina,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
machines. 

To  MA'CHINATE,  v.  a.  [maehinor,  Utin.]  To 

Xlani  lo  contrive. 
CHI  NATION,  r.   [maehinatio,  Lat.]  Arti- 
fice ;  contrivance;  malicious  scheme.  Sprat. 
M  ACHl'NE,  t.  [mar hu,  t,  Lat.  machine.  Fr.] 
I  Any  com  plica  red  work  in  which  one  parr  con- 
tributes to  the  motion  of  another.  Prior, 
ft  An  engine.  Dryden. 
3  Supernatural  agency  in  poems.  Pope. 
MACHI'NERY,  *.  [from  mocAme.] 
1  Enginery;  complicated  workmanship, 
ft  The  macAinery  signifies  that  part  which  the 
deities,  angels,  or  demons  act  tn  a  poem. 

Pope. 

MATH  IN  1ST.  i.  [muihirtttte,  Fr.]  A  constructor 

of  engines  or  machines. 
MA'CILENCY,  s.  [from  r  an,  r.t.  j  Leanness. 
MA'CILENT,  «.  [moctteataa.  Lat.J  Lean. 
MA'CKEKEL,  i.  [mackereel,  Dutch.]  A  tea  Asb. 

Gay. 

MA'CKEREI-GALE.    A  strong  breeie.  Dryden. 

MA'CROCOSM,  *.  [naMpt  and  aar^t.]  The 
whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  opposition 
to  the  microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 

MACTAT10N.  f.  [mecUUa*,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
killing  for  sacriAce. 

MA'CULA.t.  [Ut.] 
I  A  spot.  Burnet. 
ft  (In  physick.)    Any  spot*  upon  the  skin  whe- 
ther those  in  fevers  or  tcorbutick  habit*. 

T.  M  A'CULATE,  a.  [maeaio,  Ut.]  To  *tain  j 
to  spot. 
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MAG 

MACULATION,  *.    [from  maculate.']  Stain, 
spot ;  taint.  Shakespeare. 
M  A'CULE,  s.  [mania,  Lat  ]    A  spot  j  a  »tain. 
MAD,  a.  [gt mead.  Sax.] 

1  Disordered  in  the  mind ;  broken  in  the  under- 
standing; detracted.  Taylor, 
ft  Expressing  disorder  of  mind.  Aftlfon. 
S  Overrun  with  any  violent  or  unreasonable  de- 
»'re.  Rymer. 
4  Enraged  ;  furious.  Decay  of  Pieif. 

7b  MAD,  v.  a.  To  make  mad ;  to  make  furious) 
to  enrage.  Sidney. 

To  MAD,  r.  a.   To  be  mad ;  to  be  furlou*.  Mil. 

MAD,  s.  [mafnti.  Sax.]    An  earthworm.  Ainnc. 

MA'DAM,  s.  [asa  dame,  Fr.  my  dame.]  The 
term  of  compliment  used  in  address  to  ladies  of 
every  degree.  Spmser. 

M  A'DHRAlN,      la.    [mad  and  erem.]  Disor- 

MA'DBR  \INED,  J  dered  in  the  mind;  hot- 
headed.  Shakespeare. 

MA'DCAP,  *.  A  madman;  a  wild  hotbrained 
fellow.  Shakespeare. 

To  MA'DDEN,  v.  n.    [from  mod.]  To 
mad  j  to  act  as  mad. 

To  MA'DDEN,  r.o.   To  make  mad. 

MA'DDER.  *.  [atodere,  Sax.]   A  plant. 

M  ADE.    The  part.  pret.  of  make. 

MADEFA'CTI6n,  «.  [nadefacw,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  making  wet.  Bacon. 

To  MA'DEFy,  v.  a.  [madefio,  Ut.]  To  moisten | 
to  make  wet. 

MA'DGEHOVVLET,  *.    An  owl.  Ainsvorth. 

MA'DHOUSE,  «.  [mad  and  house.]  A  house  where 
madmad  are  cured  or  conAned.      L* Estrange. 

M'ADLY,  ad.  [from  mad.]  Without  understand- 
ing ;  furiously.  Dryden. 

MA'DMaN,  s.  (mad  and  man.]  A  man  deprived 
of  his  understanding.  South. 

MADNESS,*,  (from  mad.] 
l  Distraction  :  loss  of  understanding;  perturba- 
tion of  the  faculties.  Lock*. 
ft  Fury  ;  wildnesss  rage.  King  Charles, 

MADRI'ER,  i.  A  thick  plank  armed  with  iron 
plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  tha 
mouth  »f  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which 
it  is  applied  against  a  gate.  BaxUy. 

MA'DRIGAL,  «.  [madrifai,  Span,  and  Fr.]  A 
pastoral  song.  Dryden. 

MA'DWOMAN,*  s.  [mad  and  woman.]  A  woman 
deprived  of  reason  ;  a  wild  furious  woman.  A>  k. 

M  VDWORT,  «.  [mad  and  wort.]    An  herb. 

Mjf.RE,  ad.  It  is  derived  from  the  8axon  nur, 
famoua ;  great  >  noted  :  so  aUtmert  i*  all  famous. 

Gibson. 

To  M  A'FFLE,  v.  n.   To  stammer.  Amtwortk, 
MA'FFLER,  *.   A  stammerer.  Jinsvorth, 
MAGAZl'NE,  «.  [maajesi**,  Fr.] 
1  A  storehouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or  ar- 
moury, or  repository  of  provisions.  Pope. 
8  Of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  miscellaneous 
pamphlet,  from  a  periodical  miscellany  called 
the  GVndf man'*  Magazine. 
MAGE  «.  [magus,  Ut.]    A  magician.  Spenser. 
MA'GGOT,  *.  [mathu,  Sax.] 
1  A  small  grub,  which  turns  into  a  fly.  Ray. 
ft  Whimtey  ;  caprice  ;  odd  fancy.  ^rfc-iuWt. 
MA'GGOTTINESS,   s.    [from  maggotly.)  The 

state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 
MA'GGOTTY,  a.  [from  maggot.] 
I  Full  of  maggots. 

ft  Capricious ;  whimsical.  NorriM. 
MA'61,*  *.  pi.  magus.    The  wise  men  ;  philoso- 
phers of  the  easi.  Ash, 
MA'GICAL,  o.    [from  mafic*.]    Acting  or  per- 
formed by  secret  and  invisible  powers.  Dryden. 
MA'GIC  ALLY,  ad.     According  to  the  rite*  of 
magick  ;  by  enchantment.  Camden. 
MA'GICK,  *.  [mama.  Ut.] 
1  The  art  of  putting  In  action  the  power  of  *pi 

rits;  sorcery;  enchantment, 
ft  The  secret  operations  of  natural 
MA'GICK,  a. 
I  Enchanted;  necromantick. 
ft  Done  or  produced  by  magick.  Stilton, 
MAGI'CIAN, «.  [maficas,  Ut.]   One  skilled  in 
magick  .  an  enchanter}  a  necromancer.  Uc 
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magisterial,  a.  imaguttr,  Lat.i 

1  Such  as  Hiiu  a  muter.  King  Charlet. 

8  Lofty  |  arrogant}  proud ;  insolent ;  Jc»potick. 

South. 

3  Cbyraically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of  a 
mugistery.  Grew. 

MAGISTE'RIALLY,  ad.  Arrogantly  ;  with  an 
air  of  authority.  &>uth. 

MAGISTE'RIALNESS,  ».  [from  magisrenof.] 
Haughtiness  ;  airs  of  a  master.  Gov.  qf  Tongue. 

MA'GlSTERY.  s.  [snagisterium,  Lat.]  Mafutrry 
is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chymisU  to  signify 
sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  and  sometimes 
resinous  substances  i  but  the  most  genuine  ac- 
ceptation is  that  preparation  of  any  body, 
wherein  the  wbole,  or  most  part,  is,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of 
quite  another  kind.  Ouinry. 

MA'GISTRACY,  i.  [snagUtratas,  Lat.]  Office  or 
dignitv  of  a  magistrate.  Ben  Junto*. 

MA'GISTRALLY,  ad.  [nutgutraJit,  low  Latin.] 
I>espotically  j  authoritatively }  magisterial^. 

MAGISTRATE,  ».  [magistrates,  Lat.]  A  man 
publickly  inveated  with  authority;  a  govcr- 
nour.  |         Decoy  qf  Piety. 

MAGNA  CHART  A,*  $.  [Lat.  magna  great,  and 
chorta  a  charter.]  The  great  charta  ;  the  basis 
of  our  laws  and  privileges  as  Englishmen.  It 
is  the  most  ancient  written  law  in  the  king- 
dom ;  it  was  confirmed  as  it  now  stands  by 
Henry  111.  By  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  I. 
H  was  ordained  to  be  taken  as  a  common  law 
of  the  land  ,  and  by  the  forty-third  of  Edward 
III.  it  was  declared  that  all  statutes  made 
against  it  nhould  be  null  and  void.  Ash. 

MAGNA'LITY.  «.  [magnolia,  Latin.]  A  great 
thing}  something  above  the  common  rate. 


MAGNANI'MITY,  s.  [magnanlmiU,  Fr. 

atmus,  Latin.]    Greatness  of  mind }  bravery ; 

elevation  of  soul.  Spemer. 
HAGN  A'NIMOUS,  a.  [magnanimut,  Lat.]  Great 

or  mind  ;  elevated  in  sentiment }  brave.  Grew. 
MAGNA'NIMOL'SLY,  ad.  Bravely}  with  great- 
M  "«»«J[jnind  Afi/ion. 
MA'GNET,  I.    [magna,  Lat.]    The  loadstone 

the  stone  that  attracts  iron. 
MAGNE'TICAL.  1  r, 
MAGNETICK,  \a  tfrom 
I  Relating  to  the  magnet.  Newton. 

8  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those  of  the 
magnet.  Newton. 

9  Attractive;  having  the  power  to  draw  things 
distant.  Donne. 

MA'GNETISM,  s.  [from  magnet.] 

I  Power  of  the  loadstone  Brown. 

•  Power  of  attraction.  Gianni/*. 
MAGNIFI'ABLE,  a.  [from  magnify.]  Worthy 
to  be  extolled  or  praised  :  unusual.  Brown. 
MAGNI'FICAL,  1  a.  rmagntjlau,  Ut.]  Illus- 
MAGNI'FICK.  I  trlous;  grand.  Milton. 
MAGNIFICENCE,  *.  (magnijteeaiie,  L.]  Gran- 
deur of  appearance ;  splendour.  Milton, 
MAGNl'FICENT,  *.  (mogm/car.  Lat.] 

t  Grand  in  appearance}  spieodid}  pompous. 


t  Fond  of  splendour  j  setting  greatness  tn  show. 

M AG N  I'FICENTLY,  ad.  -  [from  magnified?.] 
Pompously  ;  splendidly.  Grew. 
MAGNI'FlCO,  a.  [Ital.j  A  grandee  of  Venice. 

MA'GNIFIER,  i.  [from  magnyy.] 
I  One  that. 


irom  magnify. J 
;  an  encomiast |  an 

SW&JbS}  increases  the  bulk  of  any  object 
To  MA'GNIFY.e,..  [magsnjeo,  Ut.) 

1  Stoi  Vtmt 1  to  e**«erat<  »  to  »mP^y  I  »° 
tTo  exalt}  to  elevate}  to  raise  in  estimation.  ' 

Aftitoa. 

3  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretension.  Donitl. 

4  To  increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

MAGNITUDE,  l.  Imagnitudo,  Lat.] 


Ut.]   An  herb. 


MAI 

I  Greatness:  grandeur. 
9  Comparative  bulk. 

MA'GPIR,  a.     [pie  and  mag,  contracted  .  .. 
Margaret.)  A  bird  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 

MA'GYDARE,  *.  [i 

MAHO»GANY,«  «.    A  wood  brought  from" 
of  the  West  India  islands.  Brami 

MAHOMETAN,*  s.  [from  Mahomet.)    One  who 
adheres  In  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  Ask. 

MAHO'METANISM,*  t.  [from  Mahometan.  A 

religion  introduced  by  Mahomet,  sard  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Judaism,  Paganism,  and  C 
tianity. 

MAID,       Is.  [mo-den, 

MA' IDE  N.|  Dutch. 
I  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin. 

4  A  woman  servant. 
3  A  female. 

MAID,  t.   A  species  of  skate  fish. 
MA'IDEN.  a. 

I  Consisting  of  virgins. 

1  Fresh  t  new  :  unused  ;  unpolluted. 
MA' I  DEN  HAIR.  s.   A  plant. 
M  AM  DEN  HEAD,  1 
MA'IDEN HODE,  \  t.  [from 
MA'IDENHOOD.  J 

I  Virginity }  virgin  purity  ; 
lammauon. 

5  Newness , 


Drydsm. 
Prior, 


Temple. 
le  like  a 


I 


from  con* 
Aftitoa. 
state. 
Hotton. 

MA'IDEN  [.IP,  s.  An  herb.  Ainturrth. 
MA'IDENLY,  o.    [mo-Am  and  filar.]    Like  a' 

maid  ;  gentle  ;  modest ;  timorous  ,  decent.  Ska. 
MA'IDHOOD,  s.  [from  maid.]  Virginity.  Shak. 
MA'IDMARIAN,  $.  [puer  ted.iu.  Lat.]    A  kind 

of  dance. 

MA'IDPALE,  a.   [maid  and  pale.]  Pal 

sick  virgin. 
MAIDSE'RV'ANT,  «.   A  female  aerv. 

•  August}  having  dignity; 
regal ;  great  of  appearance. 

2  Stately  }  pompous  ;  splendid. 
9  Sublime  ;  elevated  ;  lofty. 

MAJE'STICALLY,  ad.  [from 

dignitv;  with  grandeur. 
MA'JESTV,  s.  [Mojessas.  lot.] 
i  Dignity:  grandeur;  greatness  of  appearance. 

Milton. 

9  Power;  sovereignly.  Danxel. 

3  Dignity;  elevation  of  manner.  Dryrfe*. 

4  The  title  of  kings  and  queens.  Shakespeare. 
MAIL,  i.  [motile,  Fr.] 

I  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defence.  H  ot. 
9  Any  armour.  Gay. 
3  A  postman's  bundle  ;  a  bag. 
To  MAIL,*. a.  [from  the  noun .] 
I  To  arm  defensively ;  to  cover,  aa  arith 


Hooker. 
Dry  dm. 
1.1  With 
Glantnlle. 


f  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 
To  MAIM,  e.  a.  [mehaigner,  to  maim,  old  Fr.] 
To  deprive  of  any  necessary  part ;  to  cripple 


by  loss  of  a  limb. 
Maim,  $.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Privation  of  some  essential  part;  lameness, 
by  a  wound  or  amputation*  Hooker. 
«  Injury;  mischief.  Shakespeare. 
3  Essential  defect.  Hayward. 
MAIN,  a.  fisMfa*,  Old  It.] 
I  Principal .  chief ;  leading.  Hooker. 
<  Mighty;  huge;  overpowering;  vast.  Milton. 

3  Gross ;  containing  the  chief  part.  Shakespeare. 

4  Important;  forcible.  Dories. 
MAIN,  a. 

I  The  gross ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part.  Locke. 
«  The  sum;  the  whole ;  the  general.  K.  Charles. 

3  The  ocean  ;  the  great  sea. 

4  Violence;  force. 
»  A  hand  at  dice. 

6  The  continent. 

7  A  hamper. 

MA' IN  LAND,  a.  [main  and  tend.]  Continent. 
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MAL 


MA' INLY,  ad.  [from  sum*.] 
1  Chiefly ;  principally.  Woodward. 
t  Greatly  ;  hugely.  Bmeom. 
M  A'  1 N  M  AST,  t.  [main  and  man.}  The  chief  or 
middle  matt.  Dry  den. 

H  A' IN  PERN  ABLE,  «.    Bailable  j  that  may  be 

admitted  10  give  rarely. 
MAINPERNOR,  i.  Surety  ;  bail.  Darin. 
MA'INPKISE.  *.  [main  and  pris,  Fr.]  Delivery 
into  the  custody  of  a  friend,  upon  security 
given  for  apuearance  ;  hail.  Davtet. 
To  MAINPRISE,  a. a.  To  bail. 
MA'INSAIL.4.  [maiaaud  mil  J  Theaailofthe 


■  ua '  v  •»  von 1  ivu» 

8  Support;  protection;  d 

9  Continuance ;  aecurity 
MA'INTOP.i.  [ataiaaiid 


MA'IN SHEET,  a.  [main  and  skeat.]  The  sheet  or 
aail  of  the  mainmast. 

To  MAINTA'IN.  e.a.  [atoieienir,  Fr.] 
I  To  preaerve  5  to  keep, 
f  To  defend  ;  to  hold  out.  Grew 
9  To  vindicate  ,  to  justify.  Shaktspeatt, 

4  To  continue  ;  to  Keep  up.  Dryden. 

5  To  keep  up  ;  to  lupport  the  ex  pence  of.  Skak. 

0  To  support  with  the  convenience*  of  life.  Sou. 
7  To  preaerve  from  failure.  Blackmore, 

To  MA1NTAMN,  r. a.  To  support  by  argument , 
to  assert  as  a  tenet.  Dry  den. 

MAINTAINABLE,  a.  [from  maintain.]  Defen- 
sible ;  justifiable.  Hayvard. 

MAINTA'INER,  ».  [from  mjmiarfi.]  Supporter i 
cheriaber.  Sj*mrr. 

MAINTENANCE.*,  [moraleaaal,  Fr.] 

1  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  sustenance; 
sustentatioo. 

defence, 
from  failure, 
and  top.)  The  top  of  the 
mainmast.  Additon. 
MA  IN  Y  ARD,  «.  [maia  and  yard.]  The  yard  of 
the  mainmast.  Arbuthnot. 
MA'JOR,  a.    ;  major,  Lai.] 
1  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 
>  Greater  in  dignity.  Skakcrpeare. 
MA'JOK.  i. 

1  The  officer  above  the  captain  ;  the  lowest  field 
officer. 

4  A  mayor  or  bead  officer  of  a  town. 

9  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism,  contain- 
ing some  generality.  Boyle. 

4  Afe/or-geoeral.  The  general  officer  of  the 
second  rank.  Tatkr. 

J  Major-domo.   One  who  holds  occasionally  the 

*JSs&rT 


i  \  s&£m 


ION,  j.  [from  major.]  I 


e;  en- 
Baoin. 


Brown. 
Dortef. 


Miller. 

Ger.  ph.  sen, 

Genetit. 

Holder. 
Waller. 
£>pt  user . 


tITY,  ••  [from  major.] 
I  The  atate  of  being  greater. 
I  The  greater  number. 
9  Ancestry. 

4  Full  age  t  end  of  minority. 

9  First  rank  :  obsolete. 

6  The  office  of  a  major. 
MAIZE,  or  Indian  Wheat,  a. 
To  MAKE,  a.  e'.  [macan,  Sax. 
Dutch.] 

I  To  create. 

sTo  f.^m  of  materials. 
9  To  compose. 
4  To  form  by  art  what  is  no! 
»  To  produce  or  effect  at  the  agent. 

6  To  produce  as  a  cause. 

7  To  do ;  to  perform  ;  to  practise  j  to  use  in  act. 
tion.  Dry  den. 

■  To  cause  to  have  any  quality.  Clarendon. 
9  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition.  Job. 

10  To  form ;  to  settle.  Row. 

1 1  To  hold  j  to  keep.  Dry  den. 
19  To  secure  from  distress  j  to  establish  in  riches 

or  happinesa.  Shakespeare. 

13  To  suffer  ;  to  incur.  Baron. 

14  To  commit.  Dry  den. 

15  To  compel  j  to  force  ;  to  constrain.  Locke. 
10  To  intend  ;  to  purpose  to  do.  Dry  dev. 

17  To  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing.  SAaAetpeere. 

18  To  reach  »  to  tend  to  j  to  arrive  at.  Drydea. 

19  To  tain.  Milton. 
to  Ta  force  j  to  gain  by  force. 


«i  To  exhibit. 

99  To  pay  ;  to  give. 

.  J  To  put ;  to  place. 

94  To  turn  to  some  use. 

9b  To  incline  to  ;  to  dispose  to. 

98  To  effect  as  an  argument. 

97  To  represent ;  to  show. 

9*  To  constitute. 

9.9  To  amount  to. 

90  To  mould  ,  to  form. 

91  To  moke  away.  To  kill  |  to 
ViTomakeavay.  To^ 


Lake. 
Lexitieue. 
Baetm. 
Dryden, 
Beaten. 
Hooker. 
Baker. 
Locke. 


Bacon. 
Sidney. 


94  To  make  account  of.  To 
$$T»  make  free  with.  To 


queue 
99  To  au 


96  Ta  make  good.  To  maintain  ,  to  defend  ;  to 
justify.  KnoUes. 

97  To  make  food.  To  fulfil ;  to  accomplish.  Skuk. 

98  To  make  light  of.   To  consider  as  of  no  conae- 
ice.  Matthew. 

make  love.  Ta  court \  to  play  the  gallant. 

Addiion. 

40  To  make  merry.   To  feast ,  to  partake  of  aa 
entertainment.  Skakeepemre. 

41  To  make  much  of.  To  cherish  i  to  foster.  Tern. 
49  To  make  of.  What  to  make  of,  is,  how  to  un. 

understand. 
49  To  make  of.    To  produce  from  ;  I 
44  7b  make  of.    To  consider ■,  to  account , 


4s  To 


To  settle  in  the 


47  To  moke 

48  To  make 
to  one's  self. 

49  To  make  out. 

50  To  make  sure 
»1  Tomes 


M  To  make  up. 
99  To  make  up. 
94  To  make  up. 
55  To  make  up. 
96  To  make  up. 
>7  To  make  up. 

98  To  asake  up. 

99  To  make  up. 
60  To  make  up. 


To  transfer.  Hammond. 
To  clear  j  to  explain  ;  to  clear 
Arbuthnot. 

To  prove  ;  to  evince.  Sunft. 
of.  To  consider  as  certain.  Dry. 
of.  To  secure  to  one's  possession. 

Dryden. 

To  get  together.  Locke. 
To  reconcile.  Shakespeare. 
To  repair.  Etekiel. 
To  compose,  as  ingredienta.  Son, 
To  shape.  Jrbutkuot, 
To  supply.  Hooker. 
To  compensate.  Atterbnry. 
To  adjust.  Rogers. 
To  accomplish  <  to  conclude  j  ta 


To  MAKE,  r.a. 

l  To  tend  .  to  travtl ;  to  go  any  way. 
9  To  contribute  ;  to  have  effect.  Swxfl. 
9  To  operate  j  to  act  as  a  proof  of  argument,  or 
cause.  Dryden. 
4  To  show ;  to  appear  $  to  carry  appearance. 

Arbuthnot. 

a  To  make  away  with.  To  destroy }  to  kill »  to 
make  away.  Addison. 
f  To  make  for.   To  ad  van  t  ago  ;  to  favour.  Bac. 
7  To  make  up  for.  To  compensate ;  to  be  in- 


To  concur  with, 
[from  the  verb.] 


D 


Sax.] 
[from 


Sw\ft. 

Hooker. 
structure) 
Glanville. 
^favc 

•] 


stead. 
•  To 

MAKE,  i. 

nature. 
MAKE.  : 
friend. 
MA'KEBATE,* 

of  quarrels. 
MA'KER,  «.  [from  make.] 
1  The  Creator. 
9  One  who  makes  any  thing 
9  One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper  state. 

Atcham. 

M  A' KF. PEACE,  i.   [make  and  peace.]  Peace- 
maker :  reconciler.  Skaketpeare. 
M A' KE WEIGHT,  s.  [moke  and  weight.]  Any 
small  thine  thrown  In  to  make  up  weight.  Pat. 
MA  LACK  PTE,  «.  This  stone  is  green,  so  as  in 
colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the  mallow, 
fia'jy  ;  sometimes  it  is  veined  with  white, 
or  spotted  with  blue  or  black.  Woodward. 
MA'LADY.  s.  *  [maladie,  Fr.]  A 
»  a  disorder  of  body. 


:  ;  a  dis» 


Digitized  by  Google 


MAX. 

MA'L  \  NDERS,  •.  [m*l  andare,  ItaL]  A  dry  ic»b 

on  tbepastern  of  hone*. 

MA'LaPERT,  a.  [mat  and  pert.]  Saucy  ;  quick 
with  impudence.  Drydm. 

MA'LAPERTLY,  mi.  [from  malapm.]  Impu- 
dently ;  MUCily. 

MA'LAPERTNESS,  «.  [from  malapert.]  Liveli- 
ncM  of  reply  without  decency  >  quick  impu- 
deuce;  aaucincss. 

To  M  ALA'XATE,  r.  a.  [m«x<*t1w.]  To  soften,  or 
to  knead  to  softness  any  body. 

MALAXATION,  s.  [from  moUxatc.)  The  act  of 

NALE!nong'[iuai*.  Fr.]  Of  the  sex  that  begets 
young  ;  not  female.  Sr\ft. 

MALE,  i.   The  he  of  any  apeciea.  Bacon. 

MALE,  in  composition,  signifies  111. 

M  ALE  A  D  M I N I STR  AT10N ,  «.  Bad  mantre- 
menl  of  affairs.  Auliffe. 

MALECONTE'NT.      \m.    {mate  and  conttmt.] 

MALECONTE'NTED, )  Diacoutented  ;  dissa- 
tisfied. Shaketptare. 

M  A  LECONTE'NTBDLY,  ad.  [from  mmUcontent  ] 
With  discontent. 

MALECONTE'NTEDNESS,  s.  [from  maUam- 
tent.]  Discontentcdneasi  want  of  affection  to 
government.  Spectator. 

MALEDl'CTED.  a.  [maledictut,  UlJ  Accursed. 

MALEDICTION,  t.  [maledictw,  Fr.]  Curae ; 
execration)  denunciation  of  evil.  Walton. 

MALEFACTION.  *.  [mate  and/aeiam,  Ut.]  A 
crime  j  an  offence.  SaaJrupeorc. 

MALEPA'CTOR,  s.  [malt  and/actor,  Ut.]  An 
offender  against  law  ;  a  criminal.  Ro>comtn.m. 

MALETICK.    ja.  Mtfeifi  Ut.]  Mischievous; 

MALEI'RA'CTiCE,  sUr[maie  and  practice.]  Prac- 
tice contrary  to  rules . 

MALE'VOLENCB,  «.  [maiero/eatia,  Ut.]  Ill- 
will  }  inclination  to  hurt  others  ;  malignity. 

Shaketptare. 

MALE'VOLENT.  a.   [malrvolus,  Ut.]    Ill  dis 
posed  toward  others  ;  malignant.  Dradm. 

MALE'VOLENTLV,  ad.  Malignly:  malignant- 
ly; with  ill-will.  Hovel. 

MA  LICE,  i.  rmeiue,  Fr.1 
1  Badness  of  design  ,  deliberate  mischief.  Taylor. 
•  III  intention  to  any  one  ;  desire  of  hurting. 

_  _  Shake tpeare. 

To  MALICE... a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  regard 
With  ill-will  •  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MALI'CIOUS.  i.  [ma/icie**,  Fr.]  Ill-disposed  to 
any  one  ;  intending  ill ;  malignant.  Shakes. 

MALl'CIOUSLY.  ad.'  With  malignity  ,  with  in. 
tention  ormiMrhief.  Sirt/i. 

MALI'CIOUSNESS,  t.     Malice;  intention  of 

«.  PAS h:?f  lo  •no,h«f«  Herbert. 
MALI'GN,  a.  [malttne,  Fr  ] 
I  Unfavourable ;  ill  disposed  to  any  one  ;  mali- 
cious. South. 
t  Infectious ;  fatal  to  the  body ;  pestilential. 

Bacon. 

To  MALI'GN,  a.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice.  South. 
B  To  mischief  •  to  hurt    to  harm. 

MALI'GNaNCY.  *.  (ftom  maJigaaat.] 
Malevolence;  malice;  unfavowablenesa. 


MAN 


t  Destructive  tendency. 
MALl'GNANT.a.  [«aii#ii««t,  Fr.] 
1  Malign;  envious;  un  propitious ;  malicious; 

mischievous.  Watts. 
1  Hostile  to  life:  at,  molipwial  fevers.  Drudeu. 
MALI'GN  ANT,*. 
>  A  man  of  ill  intention  malevolently  disposed. 

Hooker. 

t  It  was  a  word  used  for  the  defenders  of  the 
church  and  monarchy  hy  the  rebel  sectaries  in 
the  civil  wart. 
MALIGNANTLY,  ad.  [from  mahrncni.]  With 
ai  iV<'  virirns  ra*,'cio»,,y  ;  miacbievoutly. 


MALi'GNER,  «.  f from  taolif 

„  srda  another 
1  Sarcastic*  I  rensurer 


I  One  who  regards  another  with  ill-will.  Sv 
j  I  censurer. 


isnst,  /wwroa. 

.EABLENESS,  *.  [from  malleable.]  Qua- 

of  enduring  the  hammer)  malleability | 

lility.  Locke. 


To  ham- 
Derhem. 


9.  Contrariety  to  life ;  destructive  tendency. 

3  Evilncss  of  nature.  South. 

MALI'GNLY,  ad.  [from  malign.]  Enviously  i 
with  ill-will ;  mischievously .  Pope. 

MA'LKIN,  t.  [  vail,  of  .Vary,  and  kin.]  A  kind  of 
mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens  j  thence 
a  frightful  figure  of  clouta  areas ed  up  j 
a  dirty  wench.  SA 

MALL,  a.  [malleus,  Ut.  a  hammer.] 
l  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer. 
«  A  ttroke ;  a  blow :  not  in  ute. 
3  A  walk  where  tbey  formerly  played  with  malls 
and  balls.  Pop*. 

To  MALL,  e.a.  tfrum  the  noun.]  To  beat  or 
strike  with  a  mall. 

MA'LLARD,  «.  [malart,  Fr.]  The  drake  of  the 
wild  duck.  Walton, 

MALLEABl'LITYf  t.  [from  malleable.]  Quality 
of  enduring  the  hammer;  quality  of  spreading 
under  the  hammer.  Locke. 

MA'LLEABLE,  a.  [malleahle,  Fr.  from  moitetu, 
Ut.  a  hammer.]  Capable  of  being  spread  by 
heating.  Newton. 

MA'LLEABLENESS,  t. 
lity 

ductility. 

To  MA'LLEATE,  a.  a.  [malleus,  Ut.] 

mer. 

M  A'LLET,  t.  [malleus,  Ut.]  A  wooden 

BoatV, 

MA'LLOWS,  t.  [male*,  Ut.  mcsleue,  Sax.]  A 

plant. 
MA'LMSEY, «. 
I  A  sort  of  grape 

9.  A  kind  of  wine.  Shakespeare. 
MALI.  t.  [meafc,  Sax.]  Grain  steeped  in  water 

•  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 
To  MALT,  r.a. 

I  To  make  malt. 

9  To  be  made  malt.  Mortimer, 
MA'LTDRI  NK,  t.  All  malidriak*  may  be  boiled 
to  a  slimy  syrup.  Ftoyer. 
M  A'LTDUST,  «.   It  it  an  enricher  of  barren  land. 

Mortimer. 

MA'LTFLOOR,  s.   A  floor  to  dry  malt.  AtVwr. 

MA'LTHOHSB,  s.    A  dull  d  .li-  Shakespeare. 

MA'LTHOLSE,"  s.  [malt  and  house.}  The  build- 
ing in  winch  malt  is  made.  Atk. 

M  vl  [  MAN.  )s.   [from  mall.]  One  who  maket 

MA'LTSTER,  (     malt.  Sir  ft. 

MALVA'CEOUS,  a.  L*«Xru,  Ut.]  Eclating  to 
mallows. 

MAU'ERSA'T10N,».  [Fr.]  Badthiftt;  mean 
artiflcet. 

MAM.  Is.  [mamma,  Ut.]  The  fond  word  for 
MAMMA'.  )  mother.  Prior. 
MA'MMET.t.  (from  warn  or  mamma]  A  puppet; 

figure  diessed  up.  Shakespeare. 
MA'M  M I  FORM,  a.   [mamma  and  /orate,  Latin.] 

Having  the  shape  of  papa  or  dugs. 
MAMMllLARY.a.  [mammtiaru,  Ut.]  Belong- 

ing  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 
MA'M  Mi  m  K.i.   A  shapeless  piece.  James. 
To  MA'M  MOCK,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tear; 

to  break  :  to  pull  lo  pieces.  Shakespeare. 
MA'MMOX,:  [Syriack.l  Riches. 
MAN.  s.  [man,  moa,  Sax.J 
I  Human  being.  Creeci. 

*  Not  a  woman.  Shakespeare. 

3  Not  a  boy.  Dry  Jen.. 

4  A  aervant;  an  attendant.  Coulee. 
>  A  word  of  familiar  address,  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. Skakrtpeurt. 

0  It  is  used  in  a  loose  tigni  Acation  like  the  French 
on,  one,  any  one  :  at,  though  a  won  be  wise  he 
may  err.  Addison, 

7  One  of  uncommon  qualification!.  Addison. 

8  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  particular 
manner.  SamneL 

g  Individual.  Watt*. 

10  Not  a  beast.  Creech. 

1 1  Wealthy  or  independent  pcrton.  Tillottom. 
19  A  moveable  piece  at  cheat  or  draughts. 

13  Man  of  war.   A  ship  of  war. 
To  MAN,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  furnish  with  men. 


MAN 


MAN 


9  To  tuard  with  men.  Shaknpeart. 
9  To  fortify  ;  to  atrengthen.  Milton. 
4  To  tame  a  bawk.  Shakespeare. 
»  To  attend  ;  to  serve  •,  to  frait  on  aa  a  servant. 

Ben  Jon$on. 

6  To  direct  in  hostility  ;  to  point.  Skakerprare. 
MANACLES,  I.    [manic*,   from   mania,  Lat.J 
Chain  for  the  handi ;  shackles.  Ercta*. 
To  MA'NACLE,  p.o.  rfrom  the  noun.]  To  chain 

the  hand*  :  to  shark  I  c.  Shal 
To  M  A'N  AGE,  v.  a.  [menagtr,  Fr.] 
I  To  conduct  i  to  cany  on.  Stillingjteet. 

8  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action.  AWte*. 

9  To  govern  ,  to  make  tractable.  afrttnanot. 
4  To  wield  j  to  more  or  u»e  ea*ily.  Sew  ton. 
»  To  husband ;  to  make  the  object  of  caution. 

Drytren. 

6  To  treat  with  caution  or  decency.  Addison, 
To  MA'NAGE,  v. n.   To  superintend  affairs;  to 


Shakt$peare. 


Sonik. 
Bacvn. 
P  toe  ham. 
UEstrunge. 

Nevton. 


of  any 
South. 


t  ran  tact. 
MA'NAGE,  i.  [meaore,  Fr.] 
1  Conduct  t  administration. 
tUw)  instrumentality. 
9  Government  of  a  horse. 

4  Discipline  ;  governance. 
MA'NAGEABLE,  a.  [from 

I  Easy  in  the  ate. 

5  Governable ;  tractable. 
MA'NAGEABLENESS,  *.  [from  manageable] 

t  Accommodation  to  easy  use.  Boyle, 
t  Trartablenet*  t  eaaineta  to  be  governed. 
MANAGEMENT,*,  [management,  Fr.) 
1  Conduct }  administration. 
«  Prudence  ;  cunning  practice. 
9  Practice;  transaction;  dealing. 
MANAGER...  rfrom  manage.) 
1  One  who  has  the  conduit  or 
thing. 

t  A  man  of  frugality  ;  a  good  hus 
MA'NAGERY.  *.  [u»*wa»?ert>,  Fr.] 
I  Conduct ;  direction  } 

Clarendon. 

«  Husbandry;  frugality.  Decay  of  Piety. 

9  Manner  of  using.  Decay  of  Piety. 

MAN  AT10N,  i.  fmaaaho,  Ut.]  The  act  of  isau- 
ing  from  something  else. 

MiAXCHB.  i.  (Fr.]  A  sleeve. 

MA'NCHET,  i.  [michet,  Fr.  Skinner.]  A  small 
loaf  of  flne  hread.  More. 

MANCHINE'EL  iree,  s.  [laaneaaitfo,  Ut.]  It  it 
a  native  of  the  Writ  Indies,  and  grows  to  the 
site  of  an  oak  :  its  wood  it  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
will  polish  well  and  last  long :  the  fruit  it  of 
the  colour  and  sixe  of  the  golden  pippin  ;  many 
Europeans  have  suffered,  and  others  lost  their 
live*,  by  eating  it.  Miller. 

To  M A'N  CI PATE,  t.  a.  [laaaeina,  Ut.]  To  en- 
slave  i  to  bind  -,  to  tie.  Hale. 

MANCIPATION,  *.  [from  mancypate.]  Slavery) 
involuntary  obligation. 

M A'NCI  PI  E".  *.  [mancrpi,  Ut.]  The  steward  of 
a  community  ;  the  purveyor.  Betterton. 

MAS DA' Ml  s,  «.  [Ut.]  A  writ  granted  by  the 
king,  to  called  from  the  initial  word. 

MAN  DARI'N,  i.  A  Chinese  nobleman  or  magis- 
trate. 

MANDATARY.*,  [uuwdotoire,  Fr.]  He  to  whom 
the  pope  haa,  by  virtue  of  hi*  prerogative,  and 
hit  own  proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for  his 
bene  nee.  Ayhje. 
MA  NDATE,  «.  [mandatum,  Ut.] 
1  Command.  Hovel. 
1  Precept}  charge;  commission,  tent  or  tr*£»- 

M?NDA'TOR,t.  [Ut.]  Director.  ^llje. 
MANDATORY,  a.  [aiondcre,  Ut.]  Preceptive; 
directory. 

MANDIBLE,  «.  [saeadifruJa,  Ut.]  The  jaw  ;  the 
instrument  of  manducat ion.  Crete. 

MANDIBULAR,  a.  [from  mandiauia,  Ut.]  Be- 
longing to  the  jaw. 

MANDI'LION,  s.  Imandiglieme,  Ital.]  A  soldier** 

Coat.  Minrirr. 

MANDRAKE,  *.  [mandragorat,  Ut.]  The  root 
aaid  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 


of  this  plant  ia 
lha  human  torn 


M  A'NDRF!  ,  t.  Tmandrin,  Fr.]  An  imtrument  r*> 
bold  in  the  lathe  the  *ub*tance  to  be  turned. 

Mo  ion. 

To  MA'NDUCATE,  v.  a.    [manduco,   Lat.]  To 

chew :  to  eat. 
MAN  DUC AT10N, ».  [mandtuatio,  Ut  ]  Eating. 

TmyS?. 

MASK,  ».  [awae,  Dutch.]  The  hair  which  hang* 
down  on  the  neck  of  hor*e«,  or  other  animal*. 

MA' NEATER,  *.  [a 
anthropophagite. 

MA'NED.  o.  [from 

MANEGE,**,  [fr.mthcl 
a  horse  to  graceful  action; 
hone*  are  trained.  Atk. 

MA'NES,  t.  [Ut.]  Ghost:  shade j  that  whkh 
remain*  of  man  after  death.  Dryden. 

MANFUL,  a.  [man  and  full.]  Bold;  *tout:  dar- 
ing. Hndibrat. 

M A' N FULLY,  ad.   Boldly;  stoutly.  Ray. 

MA'NFULNESS,  *.   [from  tnaaJW.]  Stoutnesss. 
bnldne**. 

MANGANESE,  t.    [wane arena,  low  Ut.]  Aa 

iron  ore  of  a  poorer  sort. 
MANGtO'RN,  *.  rsaew/eii. 

Corn  of  several  kind*  mixed. 
MANGE,  i.   [laaufceisou,  Fr.]  The  itch  on 

in  cattle.  Ben  Jonton. 

MA'NGER,  *.  [mangeoire,  Fr.]  The  place  or  vea- 
ael  in  which  animal*  are  fed  with  corn.  V  Est. 

•3 


MA'NGINBSS,  *.  [from 
fection  with  the  mani 
MANGLE,*..  A 


To  MA'NGLE,*  ».«.   To  smooth  with  a  mangle. 

T»  MA'NGLE,  v. a.   [mangelen,  Dutch;  moacu*. 
Ut.]  To  lacerate;  to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal  | 
to  butcher.  Milton. 
MA'NGLER,  ».   [from  mangle.]  A  hacker  ;  one 
that  destroys  bunglingly.  Tickal. 
MANGO,  «.  fmangosUin,  Fr.]  A  fruit  of  Java, 

King. 

Infected  with  the 
Shakespeare. 
]  Misanthrope; 


brought  to  Europe  pickled 


3 


and 


^3 


Aft/lew. 
Drmdm. 

;  fortitude. 


MA'NGY.a.  [from 

mange ;  scabby. 
MAN  HATER,  t.  [ 

one  that  hate* 
MA'NHOOD,  •.  [fi 
I  Human  nature, 
9  Virility  ;  not  womanhood. 
9  Virility;  not  childhood. 
4  Courage ;  bravery ;  reto 
MANIAC.**,  [jsmws.]  A  mad  person 
MA'NIAC,      i  a.   (nuanaca*,  Ut.]   Raging  with 
MANI'ACAL,  |     madness.  Grew. 
M  A'NIFEST,  a.  [maw/e«liu,  Ut.] 
I  Plain;  open;  not  concealed.  Romans. 
«  Detected.  Dryden. 
MA'NIFEST,  $.  [mant/e*le,  Fr.]  Declaration; 

publick  protestation.  Dryden. 
Ta  MANIFE'ST,  a.  a.   [manifetur,  Fr.  manifesto. 
Ut.]  To  make  appear;  to  make  publick;  to 
•how  plainly  ;  to  discover.  Hammond. 
MANIFESTATION,*.  [fr*m  nwj/ai.]  Disco- 
very ;  publication  ;  clear  evidence.  TMoison. 
MANIFBSTIBLE,  a.    [properly  mmmfeitaUe.] 
Easy  to  be  made  evident.  Drown. 
MANIFESTLY,  ad.   [from  manifest.]  Clearly  ; 

evidently  ,  plainly.  S\ 
M  A'N  I FESTN  ESS,  «.  [fi 
caity;  clear  evidence. 
MANfPE'ST9,$.  [Ital.]  Publick 
declaration. 

M  A'N  I  FOLD,  n.   [atony  and  fold.)  Of  different 
kind*;  many  in  number;  multiplied; 

X Heated.  S*a*es»eare. 
N  I  FOLDED,  a.   [many  and  /aid.]  Having 
many  complicationa.  Spenser. 
MANIFOLDLY,  ad.  Jrom  mangold.]  Inamsv 
nifold  manner.  Sidney. 
MANI'GLIONS,  *.  (In  gunnery.)  Two  handles 

on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
MA'NIKIN,  «.  [manmken,  Dutch.]  A  little 


MANIPLE,*. 


Ut.] 


DlQItlZSO 
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MAN 


I  A  handful. 

7.  A  tonal  I  band  of  »nldier». 

M  ANPPULAR,  a.  [manipuliu,  Ut.]  Relating  to 
maniple. 

n  and  friiJer.]  Murderer. 

Dryden. 

and  kind.]   The  race  or 
KalexgK. 


MANKl'LLER, *.  [ 


WANKI'ND.  ».  [a 
•penes  of  human 
t'NKIND.e. 
in  form  or  nature. 
If  A' N  LESS,  a.  [man 
mil  manned 


feat.]  Witbou 


not  woman, 
Saalrcjpeare. 
t  men } 
liaom. 


MA'NLIKB.  a.  [man  and  like.]  Having  the  pro. 

per  qualities  of  man.  Sidney. 
MA'NLINESS,  i.   ifrom  maniy.]  Dignity;  bra 
»ery ;  stoutness.  Locke. 
MA'NLY,  a.  rfromsaaa.] 
I  Manlike ;   becoming  a  man;  firm;  brave; 

•tout;  undaunted;  undismayed.  Drydea. 
4  Not  womanish  .  not  childish.  Shakespeart. 
MA'NLY,  ad.   With  courage  like  a  man. 
MA'NNA,  «.   A  gum,  or  hooey-like  juke  con- 
creted, seldom  so  dry  but  it  adheres  to  the 
finders:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or  brownish,  and 
it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a  sharpness  that 
it  agreeable  I  it  is  the  product  of  two 
trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash :  when 
t  are  free  from  rain,  these  trees  exu- 
date a  white  juice.  Hill. 
MANNER,*,  [maaiere,  Fr.] 
i  Form ;  me' hod.  Dryden. 
•2  Custom ;  habit ;  fashion.        Jfett  Testament. 
9  Certain  degree.  Bacon. 

4  Sort ;  kind.  Alterbury. 
a  Mien  ;  cast  of  the  look.  Clarista. 
9  Peculiar  way  ;  distinct  mode  of  person.  Clare*. 

7  Way  t  m'tdc.  Atterbnry. 

•  (In  the  plural.)  Character  of  mind.  Addisun. 
Q  General  way  of  life;  mot  aW;  habits.  Bacon. 

10 Ceremonious  behaviour;  studied  civility. 

Drytlen. 

MA'NNERLINESS, ».  [from  mannerly.]  Civility; 
ceremonious  complaisance.  Hal*. 

MA'NNERLY,  a.  [from  moaner.]  Civil ;  cere- 
monious ;  complaisant.  Rogers. 

MA'NNERLY,  ad.   Civilly;  without  rudeness. 

Shakespeare. 

MA'NNIKIN,  t.   [man  and  klein,  Get.]  A  little 
man  ;  a  dwarf. 

M  t'SNlsH,  a.  [from  man.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  ;  bold  ;  masculine  ;  impudent. 

Siduey. 

MA'NOR,  t.  [manoir,  old  Fr.]  Manor  signifies  in 
law,  a  rule  or  government  which  a 
bath  over  such  as  hold  land  within  his 
Touching  the  original  of  these  manors,  it 
•  .  that  in  the  beginning,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain compass  or  circuit  of  ground  granted  by 
the  king  In  some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and 
his  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  some 
jurisdiction.  Couvll. 
MANQUE'LLER,  s.   [man  and  ore/tea,  Sax.]  A 
murderer  ;  a  mankiller  ;  a  mantlayer.  Carev. 
MANSE,  s.  [maario,  Let./ 
I  Farm  and  land. 

8  A  parsonage  house. 
MANSION,  s.  [atoario,  Lat.] 

1  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor. 

•  Place  of  residence  ,  abode  ;  house.  Dryden. 

5  Residence;  abode.  Denkam. 
MANSLAUGHTER,  s.  [man  and  slaughter.] 

1  Murder;  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

Ascham. 

•  (In  law.)  The  act  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly 
without  fault,  though  without  malice ;  punish- 
Si.*?  forfeiture.  fbsler. 

MA.N.8frAYEH«     ["«»  «d  day.]  One  that  has 
killed  another.  Numbers. 

MANSU'ETE,  a.  [mansuetus,  Ut.]  Tame;  gen- 
tle i  not  ferocious.  Ray. 

MA'NSUETUDE,  ..  [maaewrado.  Ut.]  Tame- 

„  pes.;  gentleness.  Herbert. 

MA'NTEL.s.  [asanas,  old  Fr.]  Work  raised  before 
a  chimney  to  conceal  it.  Woltov 

MANTELET",*.  [mstnttUt,  V t .] 
I  A  email  cloak  worn  by  women. 

S9« 


MAN 

%  (In  fortlAcatirn.)  A  moveable  peothoose  made 
of  planks,  about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one 
over  another  to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet, 
and  driven  before  the  pioneers,  as  a  blind  to 
shelter  them. 

MANTl'GER,*.  [man  and  tiger.]  A 
key  or  baboon. 

MANTLE,  ».  [meaietf,  Welah.]  A 
or  outer  garment. 

To  M  A'NTLE,  t>. «.  [from  the  verb.]  To  cloak  ; 
to  cover;  to  disguise.  Shakespeare. 

To  M  A'NTLE,  v.  n. 

i  To  spread  the  winp  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure. 

Milton. 

8  To  joy  ;  to  revel.  Spenser. 

3  To  be  expanded ;  to  spread  luxuriantly.  Gay. 

4  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface;  to  froth. 

Pope. 

»  To  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation.  Smith. 

MA'NTUA,  i.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  man  tea  u, 
Pr.]  A  lady ♦»  gown.    »  Pope. 

MA'NTUaMAKRR,  «.  [mantua  and  maker.]  One 
who  makes  gowns  for  women. 

MA'NUAL,  a.  [man*  a  lis,  Let.] 
I  Performed  by  the  hand, 
v  U.ed  by  the  hand. 

MA'NUAL,  «.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand.  ShUtarjieec. 

MANU'BIAL,  a.  [manvbue,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
spoil ;  taken  in  war. 

MANUBRIUM,  $.  [Lat.]  A  handle.  Boyle. 

MANUCA'PTION,*  s.  [sxaaa*.  Lat.  the  hand, 
and  capio,  to  take.]  A  writ  that  lies  for  a  man 
who  has  been  taken  into  custody  upon  suspi- 
cion and  not  committed  to  bail.  Ash. 

MANUDU'CTION,  «.  [manndnctw,  Lat.]  Guid- 
ance by  the  hand.  South. 

MANUFACTORY,*  ».  A  place  where  the  ma- 
nufacture is  carried  on.  Guthrie. 

MANUFACTURE,*,  [manus  and  facio,  Lat.] 
l  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workman- 
ship. 

«  Any  thing  made  by  art.  Addxton. 
7b  MANUFA'CTURfe,  e.  a.  [maatfocfarer,  Pr.l 
I  To  make  by  art  and  labour ;  to  form  by  work- 
manship. 

9  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up 
MANUFA'CTURER,  *.    [manu/aciurter,  FrJ  A 

workman  ;  an  artificer.  Watts. 
To  MANUM'ISE,  v. a.  [manumitto,  Lat.]  To  set 
free ;  to  dismiss  from  slavery.  KuolUs. 
MANUMI'SSION,  «.  [nuiaamisrie,  Lat.]  Tbeact 
of  giving  liberty  to  slaves.  Bream. 
To  MANUMIT,  v.  a.  [mannmitto,  Lot.]  To  re- 


Dryden. 
Capable  of 
Male. 
e.]  Agriculture, 


0 


lease  from  slavery 
MANU'RABLE,  a.  [from 

cultivation. 
MANU'RANCE,  t.  [from 

cultivation. 
To  MANU'RE,  r.  a.  [1 
l  To  cultivate  by  mai 
9  To  dung ;  to  fatten  with 
S  So  fatten  as  a  compost. 
MANU'RE,*.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil  to  be  laid  on 

land  ;  dung  to  fatten  land. 
MANU'REMENT,  «.  [fi 

tion  ;  improvement. 
MANU'RER,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

nures  land  ia  husbandman. 
MA'NUSCRIPT,  *.  [mannscriptnm 

written,  not  printed. 
MA'NY,  a.  comp.  more,  superl. 

Sax.] 
I  Consisting  of  a 

more  than  few. 
1  Marking  number 
MA'NY,  s 

i  A  multitude;  a  company}  •  g'«t 

a  Many  ti  used  murh  in  composition. 

MANYCO'LOURED,  a.  [many  and  coW.]  Hav- 
ing various  colours.  Doane. 

MANYCORNERED,  a.  [waay  and  comer.]  Po- 
lygonal »  having  many  corners.  Dry/en. 

MANYHEA'PED,  a.  [many  and  head.]  Hsving 
many  heads.  Sidney. 


Ut.]  A  book 
Jfbrto*. 


erous ; 
Digby. 
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MAR 

MANY  LA'XGU  AGED,  a.  [■ 

Having  many  Unguages. 
MANYPE'OPLED,  a.  [many 


MAR 


j 


.]  Numt- 

routly  populous.  Sandys. 
MANYTPMES,  «n  adverbial  phrase.  Often  ;  fre- 
quently. Addison. 
MAP,  i.  [mappa,  low  Lat.]  A  geographical  pic- 
ture on  which  lands  and  teas  arc  delineated 
according  to  the  longitude  and  latitude.  Sidney. 
To  MAP,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  delineate  ; 

tn  set  down.  Shaknptare. 
MA'PLE  trrt,  *.  [acer.]  A  tree.  Mur  timer. 

M  A'PPERY,  «.  [from  map.}  The  art  of  planning 
and  designing.  Shakespeare. 
ToMAK,  t.a.   [amyrran,  Sax.]  To  injure;  to 


mv  >.i  .-i  it.  v.u.     [unjriani  omM.j     iu  iiijuic,  iti 

spoil;  to  hurt;  to  mischief;  to  damage.  Dry. 
MARA \  I'  f'HA,  i.   [Synack.]    It  was  a  form  of 
the  denouncing  or  anathematizing  among  the 

MARA'SMUS.  s. 
which 


Fr.] 


Oatncy. 
A  soldier 


*  Eat*] 

buildings, 
Locke. 
marble,  with 
Arhuthnot. 


MARA'UDER,*  *.  [maraudeur, 
that  roves  in  quest  of  plunder. 
MARBLE.  *.  [marbrt,  Fr. 
1  Stone  used  in  statues  and 
capable  of  a  bright  polish. 
S  Little  balls  supposed  to  be  of 

which  children  play. 
3  A  stone  remarkable  for  scul 

as,  the  Oxford  mar  bit* 
MA'RBLF.  a. 
1  Made  of  marble.  Waller. 
%  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble.  Sidney. 
To  M  A'RB LE,  v.  a.  [manVer,  Fr.]  To  variegate, 
or  vein  like  marble.  BoyU. 
MARBLEHE'ARTED,  a.   [aw6te  and  arart.] 
Cruel;  insensible:  hardhearted.  Skaketptart. 
MA'RCASITE,  i.  A  hard  fossil,  found  among  the 
veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of  itone.  There 
are  only  three  distinct  species  of  it ;  one  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver, 
and  a  third  of  a  dead  white.   Marauits  is  fre- 
quent in  Cornwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it 
mundick.  HiU. 
MARCE'SCENT,*  \a.  [martesco,  Lat.  to  wither.] 
MARCE'SSlBLE,*  ]    Fading  away ;  soon  wither- 
ed.  Ash. 
MARCH,*,  [from  Mora.]  The  third  month  of 
the  year.  Peacham. 
To  MARCH,  r.a.  [mercaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  move  in  military  form.  Shakespeare. 
a  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  ttately  man 
ner. 

To  MARCH,  r.a. 

1  To  put  in  military  movement. 

<To  bring  in  regular  procession. 
MARCH.  «.  [marcaer,  Fr.] 

I  Military  movement ;  iou 

«  Grave  and  solemn  walk.  Pope. 

3  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk.  Addison. 

4  Signals  to  move.  Knolles. 
b  Sfarekes,  without  singular.   Borders;  limits; 

confines.  Danes. 
MA'RCHER,*.  [morcaeer,  Fr.]  President  of  the 

marches  or  borders.  Davits. 
M  A  RCHIONESS,  i.  The  wife  a  marquis. 
MA'RLHPANR,*.  [mowepaar,  Fr.]  A  kind  of 

sweet  bread,  or  biscuit.  Sidney. 
MA'RCID,  a.  [marrtam*,  Lat.]  Lean;  pining; 

withered.  Dryden. 
MA'RCOCRj  i.   [mercer,  Lat.]   Leanness;  the 

state  of  withering ;  waste  of  flesh.  Drovn. 
MAKE,  *.  [mare,  Sax.f 
I  The  female  of  a  horse.  Dryden. 

5  A  kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  to 
press  the  stomach  with  a  weight ;  the  night 

hag.  Drayton. 
MARE'SCHAL,  s.  [marettkal,  Fr.]  A  chief  com 


Sidney. 

rrioT. 


manderof  an  army.  /Viur. 
MaRGARITE,  s.  Imargmta,  Lat.]  A^nearl. 

MA'RGARITES,  *.  [Wits.]  An  herb.  Mm 
MARGE,  ) 

MA'KGENT,  >».  [nwr/r-,  Lat.  marge,  Fr] 
MA' KG  IN,  j 

5S? 


I  the  edge  j  the  verge 
Spenser. 

«  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank.  Hammond. 
3  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore.  Sharp. 
MARGINAL,  a.  [marginal,  Fr.]  Placed  or  writ- 
ten on  the  margin.  Watts. 
MA'ROINATED,  a.  [margraete*,  Lat.]  Having 
a  margin. 

MA'RGRaVE,  s.   (marc*  and  graf,  Ger.]  A  title 

of  sovereignty  in  Germany. 
M  AKGKAV  I'NE,*  s.    A  feroaW 


marrying  a  margrave. 
MA'RIETS.  «.   A  kind  of  violet. 
MA'RJOOLD,  *.   [Afury  and  goM.]   A  yellow 
flower.  Cleveland. 

[manner,  Fr.]   To  salt 
in  oil  or  vk 


To  M  AKIN  ATE,  9, 
fish,  and  then  prescr 


MARI'NE,  a.  [mannas,  Lat  ] 

,  Pr.] 


MARI'NE,  s.  [(a 
I  Sea  affairs.  Arbnthnot 
a  A  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  employed  in 

descent*  upon  the  land. 
MA'RINER,  s.  [mare,  Lat.]  A  seaman;  a  sailor. 

Swift, 

MA'RJORAM,  s.  [marjorana,  Lat.]  A  fragrant 
plant  of  many  kinds .  Peacham. 

MA'RLsH,  *.  [moras*,  French.]  Abof;  a  fen)  • 
swamp  ;  watery  ground.  Sandy*. 

MA'RISH,  a.  Moorish;  fenny;  boggy;  swampy. 

Uacon. 

M A'RITAU  «  [worifu*,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to  a 
hosband.  Ayliffr. 

MA'RITATED,  a.  [martins  Let.]  Having  a  hus- 
band. 

MARPTIMAL,1«.  [maritime*,.  Lat.  maritime, 
MA'RITIME,   )  Fr.] 

1  Performed  on  the  sea  ;  marine.  Raleigk. 

«  Relating  to  the  sea  ;  naval.  WoUon. 

3  Bordering  on  the  sea.  A/iiton. 
MARK,  ».  [marc,  Welsh  |  merrxe,  Dotch.i 

I  A  token  by  which  any  thing  U  known.  Spenser. 

a  A  stamp  -,  an  impression.  Addison. 

3  A  proof;  an  evidence.  Arbuthnot. 

4  Notice  taken.  Skaketpemre. 
b  Convenicncy  of  notice.  Carers. 

0  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  direct- 
ed. Davie*. 

7  The  evidence  of  a  horse's  age.  Baton. 

8  [From  marqne,  Fr.]  License  of  reprisals . 

9  [From  mare,  Fr.]  A  turn  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence.  Camden. 

10  A  character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write 
their  names.  Dryden. 
To  MARK,  r.a.  [merken,  Dutch  ;  meareaa,  sax.] 

1  To  impress  with  a  token,  or  evidence.  Shakes. 
«  To  notify  as  by  a  mark.  Decay  of  Ptetg. 

3  To  note ;  to  take  notice  of.  Remans. 

4  To  heed  ;  to  regard  a.  valid.  Smite. 
To  MARK,  v.  a.  To  note ;  to  take  notice.  Dry. 
MARKER,*,  [from  mark.] 

I  One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing, 
a  One  that  notes,  or  take*  notes. 
MA'RKET,  «.  [anciently  written  mescal,  of  mer- 
earn*.  Let.] 

I  A  public  k  time,  and  appointed  place,  of  buy- 

ing  and  selling.  Spenser, 
a  Purchase  and  sale.  Temple. 
3  [From  marckd,  Fr.]  Rate ;  price.        Dry  (ten. 
To  MA'RKET,  v.  a.  To  deal  at  a  market ;  to  buy 

or  tell:  to  make  bargains. 
MARKETABLE,  a.  [from  market.] 
I  Such  as  may  be  sold ;  such  for  which  a  buyer 

may  be  found.  Skaketpeart. 
a  Current  in  the  market.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

MA'RKET- BELL,*.  The  bell  to  give  notice  that 

trn<1e  may  begin  in  the  market.  Skakespeare. 
MA'RKET-CROSS,  I.   Across  set  up  where  the 

market  is  held.  SAakeipeare. 
MA'HKET-DAY,  i.  The  day  on  which  i hinge 

are  publickly  bought  and  sold.  Addison. 
MA'RKET- FOLKS, ».   People  that  come  to  the 

market.  Shakespears. 
MA'RKET  MAN,*.  One  who  goes  to  the  market 

to  sell  or  buy.  S*if:. 
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M  ARL,  f .  [marl,  WeUh.]  Akindofclav, 
ii  become  falter,  and  of  a  more  enrichin 


lily,  bv  a  bctti 
To  MARL,  a.  a.  [from  the 


MAR 

M A  RK KT  PLACE,  «.   Place  where  the  market 

is  held.  Sidney. 
MA'RKET  PRICE,  Is.  Hie  price  at  which  any 
MA'RKETRATE,  j    thing  u  currently  sold. 

Locke. 

MA'RKET  TOWN.  «.    A  town  that  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  stated  market;  not  a  village.  Gay. 
MA'RKMAN.   la.  [mark  and  mun.]  Amanskil- 
MA'RKSMAN,  \    ful  to  hit  a  mark. 

i  which 

'g  qu* 
Quincy. 
it.]  To  manure 
with  marl.  Child. 
To  MARL,  p.a.  [from  nurftae.]  To  fatten  the 
tail*  with  marline.  Aintworth. 
MA'RLINB,  «.    [near*,  Sax.    Skinwer.]  Long 
wreaths  of  untwisted  hemp  dipped  in  pitch, 
with  which  rabies  are  guarded.  Dryden. 
MA'RLINESPIKE,  t.   A  small  piece  of  iron  for 
fastening  ropes  together.  Botiev. 
JKA'RLPIT.  t.  [marl  and  pit.]  Pit  out  of  which 
marl  is  dug.  Woodward. 
MA'RLY.a.  [from  marl.]  Abounding  with  marl. 

Mortimer. 

MA'RM  ALADB,  \$.  [mmrmelade,  Fr.]  The  pulp 
MA'RMALET,    J    ofquinces  boiltd  into  a  con- 
aistance  with  sugar.  Quinrv, 
WARM  ORATION^.,  [warmer,  Lat.]  Incrusti- 
tion  with  marble. 


MAR 


MARMO'REAN, 


[ 


i,  Lat.]   Made  of 


MA'RM  OS  ET,  t.  [marmautet,  Fr  ]  A  small  mon- 
key. Shakespeare. 

MARMOT.      \  t.   [Ital.]   The  marmotto,  or 

MARMOTTO,  J  mat  aLpintu,  as  big  as,  or  big- 
ger than  a  rabbit,  whicn  absconds  all  winter, 
doth  live  upon  its  own  fat.  Ray. 

MARO*ON  ING.*  ».  The  barbarous  act  of  setting 
a  person  on  shore  where  there  are  no  inhabit- 
ants.   ifS*. 

MA'RQUETRY,  •.  [maroueterie,  Fr.]  Chec- 
quered  work ;  work  inlaid  with  variegation. 

MA'RQUI8.  *.  [narautM,  Fr.] 
I  In  England  one  of  the  second  order  of  nobi- 
lity, next  in  rank  to  a  duke, 
t  Marquis  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  marchioness. 

MA^lnSATE,]  i.  [marquitat,  Fr.]  The  seig- 
niory of  a  marquis. 

MA'RkER,  s.  [from  mar.]  One  who  spoils  or 
hurts  any  thing.  Aicham. 

MA'RRIAGE,  s.  Ttaoriuf*,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  ana  woman  for  life. 


•  State  of  perpetual  union. 
MARRIAGEABLE,  a.  [from  warrior*.] 
I  Fit  for  wedlock ;  of  age  to  be  married. 
S  Capable  of  union.  Milton. 
MA'RRIED,  a.    [from  marry.]    Conjugal ;  con- 
nubial. Dryden. 
MA'KROW,  s.  [werf,  Saxon.]    The  bones  have 
either  a  large  cavity,  or  arc  full  of  little  cells : 
in  both  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  an  olea- 
ginous substance,  called  marrov.  Quincy. 
MA'RROWBONE,  *.  {marrow  and  bone.]  * 
I  Bone  boiled  for  the  marrow. 
«  In  burlesque  language,  the  knees.  V  Estrange. 
MA'RROWFAT,  s.   A  kind  of  pea. 
MA'RROWLESS,  a.   [from  morrow.]  •  Void  of 
marrow.  Shakespeare. 
To  M  A'RRY,  c.  o.  [worter,  Fr.] 
I  To  join  a  man  and  a  woman.  Gay. 
f  To  dispose  of  in  marriage.  Bacun. 
9  To  take  for  husband  or  wife.  Shoketpeare. 
To  M  A'RRY,  a.  a.    To  enter  into  the  conjugal 
•fate.  Shakespeare. 
MARSH,  MARS,   MAS,  are  derived  from  the 
Saxon  meric,  a  fen.  Gibton. 
MARSH,  i.    [mer$c,  Saxon.]     A  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a 
swamp    a  watery  tract  of  land.  Drayton. 
MARSH-MA'LLOW,  s.   [aUhcta,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

Mtller 

MARSHMA'R.GOLD.*.  Ipopuiago,  Latin.]  A 
flower. 

MA'RSHAU  «   [morescAol,  Fr.] 


Shakespeare. 

in  the  lists. 
X>r»«?eB. 
at  a  feast. 


]  ' 


Dryden. 


I  The  chief  officer  of  arms. 
5  An 

3  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  on 
or  any  other  assembly. 

4  A  harbinger ;  a  pursuivant. 
To  MA'RsHAL,  v.  a.  [frt»m  the  noon.] 

I  To  arrange  j  to  rank  in  order.  Glanville. 
«  To  lead  >»  a  harbinger.  Shake  spear*. 

MA'RSH  A  LLER,  ..  (from  marshal.]    One  that 

arrantt* ;  Hne  Oial  ranks  in  order.  Trapp. 
MA'RSH  ALSEA.  s.  [from  marshal.']    The  prison 

in  S<.uthwark  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the 

king's  household. 
MA'RSH  ALSHIP,  s.  [from  worsAal.]   The  office 

of  a  mar»hal. 
MARSHE*LDER,  s.   A  gelderrose,  of  which  it  is 

a  species. 
MARSH RCCKET,  *.  A  species 
MA'RSH Y,  «.  [from  wars*.] 
I  Boggy  j  wet  j  fenny ; 
«  Produced  in  marshes. 
MART,  s.  [contracted  from 

1  A  place  of  publick  traffick. 

2  Bargain  ;  purchase  and  sale. 

5  Letters  of  mart .    See  MARK. 
To  MART,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

M  '"r^n'  **"* 
MA'RTERN,  I*  fmar<*'  Fr*l 
I  A  large  kind  of  weasel,  whose  fur  is  much  va- 
lued. 

9  [From  martelet,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  swallow  that 

builds  in  houses ;  a  martlet.  Peach 
MVRHAL,  a.  [martial,  Fr.  martiali*,  Lat.] 
I  Warlike  s  righting }  given  tesrar;  brave.  Span. 
9  Having  a  warlike  show  .  suiting  war.  Pope. 
9  Belonging  to  war ;  not  civil.  Baam. 

4  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet  Mars.  Br. 

5  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron,  which  is 
called  Afars  by  the  chymists. 

MA'RTIALIST,  f.  [from  martioL]  Awarrinuri 
a  fighter.  Hovel. 
MA'RTINGAL,  ».  [wartiaraie,  Fr.]  A  broad 
strap  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of 
a  horse,  and  running  between  the  two  legs  to 
fasten  the  other  end  under  the  noseband  of 
the  bridle.  Harm. 
MA'RTIN  MASS,  [Afarfia  and  moss.1  The 
of  St.  Martin;  the  eleventh  of  Ni 
commonly  corrupted  to 
mat 


To  traffick ; 


Taster. 


39* 


MA'RTINET,  Is.  [mania**,  Fr.]  A  kind  ofswal- 

MA'RTLKT.   J     low.  Shaketpeare. 

MA'RTNETS,  «.  Small  lines  fastened  to  the 
leetch  of  the  sail,  to  bring  that  part  of  the 
leetch  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up 
to  the  yard.  Bailey. 

MA'RTYR,  s.  [t**Ajf-]  One  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  troth-         King  Charles* 

To  MA'RTYR,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or  true  profession. 
«  To  murder ;  to  destroy.  Suckling. 

MA'RTYRDOM,  s.    [from  martyr  ]  The  death 
of  a  martyr  j  the  honour  of  a  martyr ;  testl 
mony  borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submission 
to  death.  Hooker. 

To  MA'RTYRIZE,*  v.  a.  [from  martyr.]  To  pot 
to  death  on  account  of  religion;  to  put  to 
death  for  a  testimony  to  the  troth.  Stott. 

MARTYRO'LOGIST,  s.  [mortyrofoffife,  Fr.]  A 
writer  of  martvrology. 

MARTYR0«L0GY,  s.  [martyrolof*,  Fr.]  A  re- 
gister of  martyrs.  StillivgJUet. 

MA'RVEL,*.  [merxeHle,  Fr.]  A  wonder;  any 
thin*  astonishing.  Shaketpeare. 

MA'RVEL  of  Peru.    A  flower.  Ainsworth. 

To  MA'RVEL,;*.  n.  [merveiller,  fr.]  To  wonder i 
to  be  astonished :  disused.  Shaketpeare. 

MA'RVELLOUS,  a.  [merreiMeiu.  Fr.] 

I  Wonderful ;  strange ;  astonishing.  Shakerp. 

t  Surpassing  credit.  Pope. 

9  TA*  mareelloas,  is  any  thing  exceeding  I 

power,  opposite  to  t he  probable. 

MARVELLOUSLY,  asf.   Woi  dc 
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MA'RVELLOUSNESS,  •. 
'  Strang cneaa  ;  astonishing 
MA'SCULINE,  a.  [matcuUn,  Fr.J 
1  Male  ,  not  frrnufc.  Milton. 
1  Resembling  man  j  virile ;  not  soft;  not  effe- 
minate. Additun. 
I  (In  grammar.)    It  denote*  the  gender  appro- 
priatrd  to  the  male  kind  In  any  word. 
M.VSCL'LINEI.Y,  ad.    Like  a  man.    B.  Jonson. 
MA'SCCLINENESS,  s.  [from  masculine.]  Man- 

nutiness  -,  male  fig  ure  or  behaviour. 
MASH,  i.  [macke,  Dutch.] 
1  The  apace  between  two  threadi  of  a  net  *  com- 
monly written  mt$k.  Mortimer. 
•  [Prom  mischen,  Dutch,  or  matcker,  Fr.]  Any 
thing  mingled  or  beaten  together  into  an  un- 
distinguished  or  confused  body. 
S  A  mixture  for  a  hone.  Mortimer. 
To  MASH,  v.  a.  [mucker,  Fr.] 
t  To  beat  into  a  confuted  mas*.  More. 
9  To  mix  mall  and  water  together  in  brewing 

MASK,  ».  [masaue,  Fr.J 
the 


1  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face ;  a  visor.  Shak. 
8  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge.  Prior, 
t  A  festive  entertainment  in  which  the  company 
la  masked.  Shaketpeare. 
4  A  revel  ,  •  piece  of  mummery.  Miltom. 
•  A  drmmatick  performance,  written  in  a  trai ick 

probability. 


Hooker. 


atyle  without  attention  to  rale* 

Peackam 

To  MASK,  r.  a-  [mcuquer,  Fr.] 

l  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  vitor. 

9  To  cover ;  to  hide. 
To  MASK,  r.  n. 

1  To  revel •,  to  play  the  mummer. 
9  To  he  disguised  any  way. 
MA'SKER,  s.  .  [from  mas*.]    One  who  revels  in 
a  mask  |  a  mummer.  Downe. 
MA'SON,  t.  imu  j-,n,  Fr.]   A  builder  with  stone. 

Wat  ton. 

MA'SONRY,  s.    [maconerie,  Fr.]    The  craft  or 

performance  of  a  mason. 
MASQUERA'DE,  s.  [masoae,  Fr.] 
I  A  diversion  in  which  the  company  is  masked. 

Pope. 

t  Disguise.  Peiton. 
To  MASQl  ERA'DE,  •.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  go  in  disguise.  VEstrange. 
9  To  assemble  in  masks.  Su'jt. 
MASQUERA'DER,  s.     [from  masquerade.]  A 
peraon  in  a  mask.  L'Ettrange. 
MASS,  m.  [masse,  Fr.  moss*.  Lat.] 
1  A  body ;  a  lump  j  a  continuous  quantity. 

Sneton. 


9  A  huge  quantity. 

3  Bulk  ;  vast  body. 

4  Congeries ;  assemblage  indistinct.  Dry  dm. 
§  Groes  body  ;  the  general.  Dryden. 
9  [From  smam,  Lat.J  The  service  of  the  Romish 

church.  Atterbury. 

To  MASS,  v.  ».   [from  the  noun.]   To  celebrate 
mass.  Hooker. 

MA'SSACRE,  *.  [mattacrt,  Fr.] 
1  Butchery ;  indiscriminate  destruction.  Dryden. 
8  Murder.  Skakrtpeare. 

To  MA'SSACRE,  v.  a.     [massacrer,  Fr.]  To 
butcher ;  to  slaughter  indiscriminately.  Jit. 

MA'SSICOT,  t.  [Fr.]    Ceruse  calcined  by  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  fire.  frrrean. 

MA'SSINESS,      1  $.     [from  massy,  massive.] 

MA'SSIVENESS,  J     Weight,  bulk  ;  ponderous- 
neia.  Hakrvill. 

MA'SSJVE,  1  a.  [massif,  Fr.]    Heavy  ;  weighty  ; 

MA'SSY,    j     ponderous ;  bulky ;  continuous. 

Dryden. 

MAST,  s.   [mast,  mat,  Fr.  matst.Sax.] 
I  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the  vessel,  to 
which  the  sail  is  fixed.  Dryden. 
f  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beach.   It  has  in  this 
eense  no  plural  termination.  flacoa. 
MA'STED,  a.    [from  mail.]     Furnished  with 
masts. 

MASTER,  i.  rmeester,  Dutch,  mature,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  tut  servants :  opposed  to  man  or  srr- 

Skakrtpeare. 


MAT 

9  A  director  i  a  governour  Ecclus. 

3  Owner;  proprietor.  Dryden. 

4  A  lord  ,  a  ruler.  Guardian. 

5  Chief  (  head.  Skakespsara. 
0  Possessor.  Addison. 

7  Commander  of  a  trading  ship.  Ascham. 

8  One  uncontrolled.  Shakespeare. 

9  An  appellation  of  respect,  Shaketpeare. 

10  A  young  gentleman.  Dry<tt%. 

1 1  One  who  teaches  ,  a  teacher.  South. 
19  A  man  eminently  skilful  in  practice  or  science. 


13  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities  :  as,  mas- 
ter of  srts. 
To  MA'STER,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.] 
I  T<>  be  a  matter  to  ;  to  rule  j  to  govern.  Shak. 
«  To  conquer ;  to  overpower.  Calamy. 
3  To  execute  with  skill.  Bacon. 
MASTER- HAND,  «.   The  hand  of  a  man  emi- 
nently skilful.  *  I'ojf. 
M  ASTER- J  EST,  s.    Principal  jest.  Hudibras. 
M  ASTER-KBY,  s.     The  key  which  opens  many 
locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  kcya  open  each 
only  one.  Drvden. 
MASTER  SINEW,  *.    A  large  sinew  that' sur- 
rounds the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone 
by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are 
usually  seated.                Farrier's  Dictionary. 
MASTER  STRING,  «.   Principal  string.  Roue. 
MASTER-STROKE,  t.    Capital  performance. 

Black  mare. 

MASTER-TEETH,  «.  The  principal  teeth.  Bac. 
MA'STER  DOM,  t.    [from  master.]  Dominion? 

rule  -  not  in  use. 
MA'STERLESS,  a.  [from  matter.] 
I  Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 
9  Untovemedj  unsubdued. 
MA'STERLINESS,  ».  [from smaller/,.] 

skill. 

MA'STERLY,  a.  [from  master.] 

I  Suitable  to  a  master  ;  artful  •.  skilful.  Add  so*. 

9  Imperious  -,  with  the  the  sway  of  a  matter. 
MA'STERLY.  ad.   With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Shakespeare. 
MA'STERPIECE,  i.   [master  and  piece.] 

I  Capital  performance  ;  any  thing  done  or  made 
with  extraordinary  skill.  Danes. 

9  Chief  excellence.  Clarendon. 
MA'STERSHIP,  s.  [from  master.] 

t  Dominion  ;  rule ;  power. 

9  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 

3  Chief;  work. 

4  Skill ;  knowledge. 
»  A  title  of  ironical  respect. 

MA'STER  WORT,  s.  A  plant. 
M  A'STERY,  s.  [from  master.] 

I  Dominion;  rule. 

9  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 

3  Skill}  dexterity. 

4  Attainment  of  skill  or  power. 
M A'STFUL,  a.  [from  mast.]  Abounding  in  maat, 

or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  chestnut.  Dryden. 

MASTICATION,  *.   [masticatio,  Lat.]    The  act 
of  chewing.  Ray. 

MA'STICATORY,  *.  [masttcatoire,  Fr.]    A  Mat- 
cine  to  be  chewed  only,  not  si 

MA'STICH,  s.  (mastic.  Pr.l 
I  A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  treet  of  the  i 
name.  Wiseman. 

t  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement.  Addison. 

MA'STICOT.   8ee  MASSICOT.  Dryden. 

MA'STIFP,  s.  mastites,  pi.  rmoitfo,  Fr.]    A  dog 
of  the  largest  size ;  a  bandog.  Sp 

MA'STLESS,  a.  [from  matt.]    Bearing  no 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Shaketpeare. 


jA>cke. 


MA'STLIN,  a.  [corrupted  from  mi 

posed  of  various  kinds. 
MA'STLIN,  s.   Mixed  corn  :  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

lusse~ 

MAT,  •.   [maatte,  Sax.]    A  texture  of 

flags,  or  rushes. 
To  MAT,  n.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  cover  with  mats. 

t  To  twist  together;  to  join  like  a  mat.  Dryden. 
MA'TACmS,  i.  [Ft.)  An  old  dance.  Sidney. 
MATADORE,  i.   [matador,  Span.]   One  of  the 
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Spnttr . 
Dry den. 
Milton. 


MAT 

three  principal  card*  in  the  fames  of  ombre 

and  quadrille.  Pop*. 
MATCH,*,    [meek*.  Fr.] 
1  Any  thing  that  catches  Are.  Bacon. 
*  [From  mmca,  Sax.]  A  contest ;  a  game.  Skak. 
9  One  equal  to  another  ,  one  able  to  contest 

with  another.  Rogert. 

4  One  that  suit*  or  tallies  with  another. 

5  A  marriage.  Shaketpeare. 

6  One  to  be  married.  Clarendon. 
To  MATCH,  a.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  be  equal  to.  Shaketpeare. 
« To  show  an  equal.  South. 
9  To  oppose  as  equal.  Mi 

4  To  suit ;  to  proportion. 

5  To  marry ;  to  give  in 
To  MATCH.*,  a. 

I  To  be  married.  Sidney. 
«  To  suit;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  tally. 
MATCHABLE.O.    f  from  state  A.] 
I  Suitable;  equal  |  Bt  to  be  joined.  Spenter. 
« Correspondent.  Woodward. 
MATCHLESS,  a.   [from  matcft.i    Having  no 
equal.  Waller. 
MATCH LESSLY.od.   In  a  manner  not  to  be 
equalled. 

MATCHLESS  NESS,  «.  [from  matchUu.]  State 

of  being  without  an  equal. 
MATCHMAKER,  *.    [mate*  and  muJrer.] 

1  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

9.  One  who  make*  matchei  to  burn. 
MATE,*,    [maca.  Sax.] 

1  A  husband  or  wife. 

8  A  companion,  male  or  female. 

3  The  male  or  female  of  animal*. 

4  One  that  sails  in  the  same  ship. 
b  One  that  eats  at  the  same  table. 

6  The  second  in  subordination  in  a  ship  :  as,  the 
master's  mate  ;  the  chirurgeon'i  Mate. 

To  MATE,  e.  a.   (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  match ;  to  marry.  Spenier. 
tTo  be  equal  to.  Dryden. 

9  To  oppose  ;  to  equal.  Shaketpeare. 
4  [From  matter,  Fr.]   To  subdue ;  to  confound  , 

to  crush  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 
MATERIAL,  a.    [materiel,  Fr.] 
I  Con*i*ting  of  matter ,  corporeal ;  not  spiritual. 

«  Important :  momentous  ;  essential.  »' kit. 
9  Not  formal :  as,  though  the  material  action 

wa»  the  same,  it  was  formally  different. 
MATERIALIST.  ».    from  material.]    One  who 
denies  spiritual  substances.  Dryden. 
MATERIALITY.  «.    [materialtte',  Fr.]  Corpo- 
ralityi  material  existence  ;  not  spirituality. 

Dxghy. 

MATERIALLY,  ad.   [from  material.] 
tin  the  (tate  of  matter.  Doyle, 
i  Not  formally.  South. 
9  Importantly  ;  essentially.  Sptnter. 
MATE'R  I  ALNESS,  ..  [from  material.]    State  of 

being  material. 
MATE'R  I ALS,  i.  [materiaux,  Fr.  ]  The  subsUnce 

of  which  any  thing  is  made.  Brown. 
MATE'RIATE,    la.    [inaleriatu*.  Lat.]  Con- 
MATE'RIATED,  |    sitting  of  matter. 
MATERIATION,  ».    [materia,  Latin.]   The  act 

of  Tormina  matter.  Drown. 
MATERNAL,  a.    [maUrnnt,  Lat.]  Motherly; 

befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  mother.  Dryden. 
MATE'RNITY,  ».  r«ater«ii«,  Lat.]  The  charac- 
ter or  relation  of  a  mother. 
MAT-FELON,  a.   A  aperies  of  kaap  weed. 
MATHEMATICAL,)  a.     [mathtmaticut,  Lat.] 
MATHEMATICS.  ]    Considered  according  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians.  Dtnhah\. 
MATHEMATICALLY,  ad.    According  to  the 

law*  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Btntley. 
MATHEMATICIAN,  ad.  According  to  the  laws 

of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Bentley. 
MATHEMATICIAN,  *.    r  mathematics,  Lat.] 

A  man  versed  in  the  mathematick*.  Additom. 
MATHEM  ATICKS,  ..  f>«Wk«n.]   That  sci- 

ence  whkch  contemplates  whatever  is  capable 

MATHES8  ':'"J  //',r"- 


MAT 

MATHE'SIS,  *.  [^«Vk  ]  The  doctrine  of  ma- 
thematical. Pope. 

MATIN,  *.  [marine,  Fr.]  Morning;  used  in  the 
morning.  Milton. 

MATIN,*.    Morning.  SkaketptQTt. 

MATINS,.,    [saotiae*.  Fr.]    Morning  worship. 

Cleave  laid. 

MATRASS,*,    [malra*.  Fr.]    A  chymical  glass 
veisel  made  for  digestion  or  distillation,  being 
sometimes  bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gra- 
dually taper  into  a  conical  figure.  Quincy. 
M  ATR  ICE,  *.    [marrix,  Lat.] 
I  The  womb ;  the  cavity  where  the  fdMus  is 


formed. 

2  A  mould ;  that  which  gives  form  to 


Bacon. 


M  ATR ICIDE,  ».    [mafrtcidium,  Ut.] 

I  Slaughter  of  a  mother. 
9  [From  matricido,  Lat.]  A  mother  killer. 

Aintwortk. 

To  M  ATR I' CI'  LATE.  v.  a.  [matrieaio,  Lat.]  To 
enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  uni- 
versities of  England  ;  to  enlist.  Walton. 

M  ATR  I'd  LATE,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  A  man 
matriculated.  Arbtilkmot. 

MATRICULATION,  *.  [from  mafricu/aie  ]  The 
act  of  matriculating.  AyUjft. 

MATRIMONIAL,  a.  [matrimonial,  Fr.]  Suit- 
able to  marriage ;  pertaining  to  marriage ;  con- 
nubial: nuptial;  hymeneal.  Dryden. 

MATRIMONIALLY,  ad.  According  to  the  man- 
ner or  laws  of  marriage.  Aylifie. 

MATRIMONY,  ..  [matrimoniam,  Ut.]  Mar- 
riage ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  the  contract  of  man 
and  wife;  nuptials.  Common  Prayer. 

MA1  TRIX,  *.  [Lat.  matrice,  Fr.]  Womb ;  a. 
place  where  any  thing  is  generated  or  formed  , 
mat  rice.  Brown. 

MATRON,  ».   [marnme,  Fr.  mafroao,  LatJ 
I  An  elderly  lady.  Toiler . 

9  An  old  woman.  Pope. 
MATRONAL,  a.  (snatftmalil,  Lat.]   Suitable  to 

a  matron  ;  constituting  a  matron.  Bacon. 

MATRONLY,  a.  [matron  and  lik*.\  Elderly; 
ancient.  UEttrange. 

MATRO'SS,  *.  Matroues  are  a  sort  of  soldiers 
next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
about  the  guns  In  traversing,  sponging,  firing, 
and  loading  them.  Bailey. 

MATTER,*,    (matter*,  Fr.  materia,  Lat.] 
I  Body  ;  substance  extended.  Newton, 
9,  Material* ;  that  of  which  any  thing  i*  com- 
posed. Baton. 

3  Subject;  thing  treated.  Dryden. 

4  The  whole ,  the  very  thing  supposed.  Tuioi. 

5  Affair  ,  business.  Bacon. 

6  Cause  of  disturbance.  Shaketpeare. 
•  7  Subject  or  suit  of  complaint.  Actt. 

9  Import ;  consequence  ;  importance  ;  moment. 

Ska  ketpeare. 

9  Thina ;  object ;  that  which  has  some  particu- 
lar relation.  Bacon. 

10  Question  considered.  Somlk. 

II  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 

I.'  Eitrange . 

It  Purulent  running.  Witrman. 

19  Upon  the  matter.  With  respect  to  the  main  ; 
nearlv  :  out  of  use. 

7*o  M  ATTER,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  be  of  importance ;  to  import.  Ben 
«  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

To  MATTER,  v.  a.  To  regard ;  not  to 


MATTERY,  a.  [from  matter.]  Purulent ;  gene- 
rating matter.  Harvey. 
MATTING,*  «.  [from  mat.]  Mat*)  the  texture 
of  which  matting  is  made.  Ath. 
M  A'TTOCK,  *.    [muttac,  Sax.] 
1  A  kind  of  toothed  instrument  to  pull  up  weeds. 

Shaketpeare. 

«  A  pickaxe.  Brown. 
MATTRESS,  •.  [matrns,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  quilt 
made  to  lie  upon.  Dryden. 
M  ATU RATION,  *.    [woturo.  LeU] 

I  The  »tate  of  growing  ripe. 

t  The  act  of  ripening:  ^ 


MAY 


3  The 


MEA 


of 


vuattd  ju.cci  into 
MATURATIVB,a.   [m*tw+,  Lat.] 


or  extra- 


I  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness. 
9  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a 
MATU'RE,  a.    [*a(«ru,  Ut.] 
1  Ripe  |  perfected  by  time. 


Prior. 


•  Brought  near  to  a  completion.  Skakttpear*. 
3  Well-disposed  ;  fit  for  execution ;  v  ' 
To  MATU'RE.  v.  a.    [ma mm,  Ut.] 
l  To  ripen  ;  to  advance  to  ripeness. 

8  To  advance  toward  perfection. 
MATU'RELY,  erf.    [from  murr] 

1  Ripely  ;  completely. 

9  With  counsel 
3  Early ;  aoon. 

MATU'RITY,  i.   [Mruritai,  Ut.] 

completion. 
MAT  nil  N,  a.  Drunk  ;  fuddled. 
MA'UDLIN,  s.  J«fera/«m.]  A  plant.  MxtUr. 
MA'UGRE,  erf.  [malgri,  Fr.J  In  spite  of,  not- 
out  of  use 


Swiff. 


Ta  MAUL,  r 


tt 


ut 


To  beat}  to 
man- 


MAUL,  f.    [etoUetut,  Ut.]   A  heavy  hammer 
commonly  written  mall.  Prvverbt. 

M  A  U  N  D,  «.    [mend.  Sax.]    A  hand-basket. 

To  MA' UNDER,  v.  a.  [maarfrre,  Fr]  To  grum- 
ble ;  to  murmur.  ffliemaa. 

MA'UNDERER,  *.  [from  asaaarfer.]  A  murmur, 
er  i  a  grumbler. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  «.  The  Thursday  before 
Good- Friday. 

MAUS& LEUhf,  i.  [Latin.]  A  pompous  funeral 
monument. 

MA'VIS,  i.    [maaws.Fr.]   A  thrush. 

MAW,  I.     [ma  fa,  SaX  ] 

I  The  stomach  of  animal*. 

«  The  craw  of  birds.  Jrhnthmo't. 

MA'WKISH,  a.  [perhaps  from  taaw.]  Apt  to 
give  satiety  i  apt  to  cause  loathing.  Pope. 

MA'WKISHfrEsS.s.  [from  aws-kisY]  Aptness 
to  cause  loathing. 

MA'WMET,  or  MAM  MET,  s.  [from  mam  or 
mother.)    A  puppet ;  anciently  an  idol. 

MA'WMIMH.  a.  (fr  .m  maw,  or  mawmct.)  Fool- 
ish ;  idle  ;  nauseous.  L'Jsffruaffr. 

MAW'WORM,  i.  Gut  worms  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach,  whence  they  are  called  sto- 
mach or  muir- worms.  Harvey. 

MA'XILLAR,    )a.  [sseji/iaris,  Ut.]  Belonging 

M  A'X  I LLARY,  }    to  the  jaw-bone.  Bacon. 

MA'XIM,  t.  [maximum,  Ut.]  An  axiom  .  a 
general  principle ;  a  leading  truth.  Rogert. 

MAY,  auxiliary  verb  ,  pret.  mtf  *f   [magan.  Sax.] 
I  To  be  at  liberty  ,  to  be  permitted ;  to  be  al- 
lowed -  as,  you  may  do  for  me  all  you  can. 

Lock*. 

•  To  be  possible:  the  ditch  may  be  Ailed  by 
labour.  Baton. 

3  To  be  by  chance :  a  Wind  man  asay  catch  a 
hare.  SKakrtpnre. 

4  To  have  power :  the  king  asay  pardon  treason. 

5  A  word  expressing  desire :  asay  my  friend  live 
long. 

MAYfce.  Perhaps. 
MAY,  «.    [Main*.  Ut  ] 
I  The  fifth  month  of  the  year;  the  can one  of 

spring  and  summer.  Milton. 
9  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life.  Shaketpearr. 
To  MAY,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To  gather 

flowers  on  May  morning.  Sidney. 
MAY-BUG,  s.  f  May  and  W.]  A  chaffer. 
MAY-DAY.  s.  The  first  of  May.  Shakespeare. 
MAY-FLOWER,  s.  A  plant.  Boom. 
MAY  FLY,  s.  An  insect.  Walton. 
MAY-GAME,  s.    Diversion;  sport:  such  as  is 

used  on  the  first  of  May.  Baton. 
MAY  LI  LY.  s.  The  same  with  Uly  of  thf  naUey. 
MAY-POLE,  «.  Pole  to  be  danced  found  in  M^. 

Pope. 

MAY- WEED,  *.  A  species  of  chamomile,  which 
grows  wild.  AJtuVr. 
MA'YOR,  t.  [major,  Ut.]  The  chief  magistrate 
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of  a  corporation,  who  in  London  and  York  i« 

called  Lord  Mayor.  Knoiiet. 
MA'YORALTY,  $.    [from  meter.]    The  office 

of  a  mayor.  Bacon. 
MA'YORESS,  s.   [from  aviyor.]   The  wife  of  a 

mayor. 

MA'ZARD,  s.  [woscAotr*,  Fr.]   Aiaw.  Shaketp, 
MAZE*  ••    [atoar.  Sax.  a  whirlpool,  ofctaacr.] 
I  A  labyrinth ;  a  place  of  perplexity  and  wind* 
ing  passages.  Thornton, 
9. Confusion   of  thought;   uncertainty,  per- 
plrxity.  SUney. 
To  MAZE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bewilder  ; 

to  confuse.  Sptnter. 
MAZER,*,    [aseeser,  Dutch.]    A  maple  cup. 

Dry  dm. 

MA'ZY,  a.  [from  raaze.l  Perplexed  with  wind- 
ioRS:  confused. 

M.  D.  Medicine  doctor,  doctor  of  physic. 

M  E.    The  oblique  case  of  /. 

MK'ACOCK.  s.  [met  coo,  Fr.  Sttaner.]  An  ux- 
orious or  effeminate  mau. 

MI. 'ACOCK,  a.   Tame;  timorous;  cowardly. 

Shakrtpeare. 

MEAD.  s.  [made,  Sax.]  A  kind  of  drink  made 
of  water  and  honey.  Dryden. 

MEAD,         \:  [made.  Sax.]  Ground  somewhat 

ME'ADOW,  1  watery,  not  plowed,  but  covered 
with  erass  and  Sowers.  Waller. 

ME'ADOW-SAFFRON,  *.  [cofcAiocm  ]   A  plant. 

Mdler. 

ME'ADOW-SWEET,  i.  jin'mario.]    A  plant. 
ME'AGER,  a.    [mmigre,  Fr.] 

I  Uan  ;  wanting  flesh  ;  starved.  Dryden. 

9  Poor;  hungry.  Dryden. 
To  ME'AGER,  ».  e.    [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  lean.  Knollet. 
ME'AGERNESS,  $.    [from  neafer.] 

I  Leanness :  want  of  flesh. 

4  Scant n ess;  bareness  Bacon. 
MEAK,  s.  A  hook  with  a  long  handle.  Tatter. 
MEAL,  «.  fwaJe.Sax.] 

I  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time.  Jrbuthnot. 

9  A  repast;  the  food  eaten.  Shakttpeare. 

3  A  part ;  a  fragment.  Bacon. 

4  [From  nueleve.  Sax.  taecf,  Dutch.]  The  flower 
or  edible  part  of  corn.  IVotton. 

To  MEAL,  v.  a.    [meUr,  Fr.]    To  sprinkle;  to 
mingle.  Shakespeare. 
M  E'A  LM  AN,  i.  [meal  and  man.]   One  that  deals 

in  meal. 
ME'ALY,  a.    [from  meal.] 
I  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of  meal; 

having  the  qualities  of  meal.  jtrbuthnot. 
9  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal.  Brown. 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED,  a.  Soft  mouthed  ;  unable 
to  speak  freely.  L'ntlrange. 
ME'ALY- M0UTHEDNES8,  g,  Bashfulness; 

restraint  of  speech. 
MEAN,  a.    fiutree.  Sax.] 
I  Wanting  dignity ;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 
9  Low  minded;  base;  ungenerous ;  spiritless. 

Smalridre. 

3  Contemptible;  despicable.  Philips. 


4  Low  in  the  degree  "of  any  good  quality  ;  low 
in  worth  ;  low  in  power.  Dryden. 

»  [From  moyen,  Fr.J  Middle  ;  modr  rate;  with- 
out excess. 

0  Intervening ;  intermediate. 
Ml-. AN,  i.    [asoyen,  Fr.] 

1  Mediocrity  i  middle  rate  ;  medium.  Shaketp. 
9  Measure ;  regulation  i  not  used.  Spenter. 
3  Interval ;  interim  ;  mean  time.  Spraser. 
•  Instrument;  measure;  that  which  is  used  in 

order  to  any  end.  Hooker. 

3  By  oil  meant.  Without  doubt;  without  hesita- 
tion ;  without  fail. 

fl  By  no  meant.  Not  in  any  degree ;  not  at  all. 

Additon. 

7  Revenue  ;  fortune.  Shaketpeore. 

8  Jtfeea-tteif,  or  Afeua-vAtie.  In  the  intervening 
time.  Dryden. 

To  MEAN,  v.  a.   [eteraeu,  Dutch.] 
I  To  have  in  the  mind ;  to 

9  To  think. 
To  MEAN,*,  a. 

0  c 
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by  Google 


MEC 

I  To  purpose ;  to  Intend  ;  to  design.  Milton. 
tTo  intend  ;  to  hint  covertly  ;  to  understand. 


MED 


MEA'NDER,  s.  Maxe 
To 


sage;  terpentine  winding. 
MEA'NDER.*  ».  a.  To 


Dry  dm. 

labyrinth;  flexuous  pat- 
Halt. 

run  in  a  winding 
manner;  to  he  Intricate.  Skenstone. 
MEA'NDROUS,  a.  [from  meander.]  Winding; 

flexuous. 
ME'ANING,  s.  [frommeaa.] 
I  Purpose;  intention.  Shakespeare. 
9  Habitual  intention.  Roscommon, 
t  The  sense :  the  thing  understood.  Pope. 
4  Sense;  power  of  thinking.  Pope. 
ME'ANLY,  art.    [from  mean.] 
1  Moderately  ;  not  in  a  great  degree.  Drylen. 
9  Without  dignity  ;  poorly.  Milton. 
3  Without  greatness  of  mind  ;  ungenerously. 


9  Skilled  in  mechanickn. 
1  Mean  ;  servile  :  of 
MECHA'NICK.s.  A 


0 


Haiti. 


Hooker. 


Ash. 


4  Without  respect. 
ME'ANNESS,  s.  {from 

I  Want  of  excellence. 

8  Want  of  dignity  ;  low  rank  ;  poverty 

3  I.ownest  of  mind.  - 

4Kordidnes;  niggardliness. 
MEANS,*  s.  [pnibably  from  demesne.]  A 

an  income  ;  a  fortune. 
ME  ANT,  perf.  and  part.  pass,  of  to  mean. 
M  EASE,  i.    A  mease  of  herrings  is  five  hundred. 
ME'ASLES,  s.    [morbilli.  Lat] 

1  Metule$  are  a  critical  eruption  in  a  fever,  well 

,  known  in  the  common  practice.  Qnincy. 

8  A  disease  of  swine.  Ben  Jonson. 

9  A  disease  of  trees.  Mortimer. 
ME'ASLED,  a.    [from  meajies.]    Infected  with 

the  measles.  Htuhbrai. 
ME'ASLY,  o.   [from  measles.)  Scabbed  with  the 

'  measles.  Suiti. 
ME'ASURABLE,  a.    [from  mature.] 
I  Such  as  may  be  measured.  Bentley. 
9  Moderate  ;  in  small  quantity. 
ME'AMJRABLENESS,  «.   Quality  of  admitting 

to  be  measured. 
ME'ASI  RABLV,  ad.    Moderately.  Ectbu. 
MEASURE,  s.    [merarr.  Fr.] 
l  That  bv  which  any  thing  is  measured.  Arbnth. 
•  The      c  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or 

proportioned.  More. 

3  Proportion ;  quantity  settled.  Hooker. 

4  A  stated  quantity.  Shakespeare. 

5  Sufficient  quantity.  Shakespeare. 
0  Allotment;  portion  allotted.  TUlotson. 
7  Degree ;  quantity.  Abbot. 
a  Proportionate  time  ;  musical  time.  Prior. 
9  Motion  harmonically  regulated.  Drydtn. 


Shakespeare. 
Isaiah. 
Psalms. 


10  A  stately  dance. 

1 1  Moderation  ;  not 
19  Limit ;  boundary. 
13  Any  thing  adjusted 
h  Syllables  metrically  numbered;  metre. 
I  i  Tune;  proportionate  notes.  Spenser. 
1G  Mean  of  action  ;  mean  to  an  end.  Clarendon. 
17  To  have  bard  meosare to  be  hardry  treated. 
To  ME' A  SURE,  r.  a.    [menrtr.  Fr.l 

I  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing  by  some 
settled  rule.  Bacon. 

8  To  past  through ;  to  judge  of  extent  by  march- 
ing over.  Dryden. 

3  To  judge  of  quantity  or  extent,  or  greatness. 

Milton. 

4  To  adjust ;  to  proportion.  Tayior. 
ft  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities.  Addison. 
«To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure.  Matthew. 
ME'ASURELESS,  a.  [from 

immeasurable. 
MEASUREMENT,  s.  [from 

ration;  act  of  measuring 
ME'ASURER,  ».   One  that  m 
MEAT,  «.    [met,  Fr.] 
I  Mesh  to  be  eaten. 

mll?24£2LfF**!k  Shakespeare. 
MR'ATED,  a.    [from  meat.)    Fed;  foddered. 
HSiWlhA   i"^''.  Welsh.]    Drink.  Af.ffc>n. 
MfcCHVNlCAf,\a.     [mechanic*,,  Lat.  from 


]  Immense; 

*.  y   S  Mm  i\     MS*W.  U  I  v  , 

•e.]  Mensu- 


MECMA'NICK, '  }  ** 
1  tkinslructed  by  :he 


tncclunicks. 


MECHA'NICKS.f.  [mecAaatea,  Lat.}  A  mathe- 
matical science  which  shows  the  effects  of 
powers,  or  moving  forces,  so  far  aa  tbey  are 
applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
of  motion.  Harris. 

MECH  A'NICALLY,  ad.  [from  meckanick.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  mechanism.  Ruu. 

M ECHA'N  I  (.'ALNESS,  s.    [from  mrchmnick.] 
I  Agreea  bleu  ess  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
8  Meanness. 

MECHANICIAN,*,  [mechamaen,  Fr.]    A  man 
professing  or  studying  the  construct  ion  of  ma 
chines.  Boyle. 
ME'CHANlSM.s.    [wKchanisme,  Fr  ] 


of  parts  depending  on 
in  any  complicated  fabrick. 
MECHO'ACAN,  s.    A  large  root,  brought  from 
the  province  of  Meckoacan  in  South  America  . 
a  gentle  and  mild  purgative.  Hill. 
MECONIUM,  s.  [AJwsv.] 
I  Expressed  juice  of  poppy. 
8  The  first  excrement  of  children.  Arbnthnot. 

ME' DAL,  S.    [medatlU,  1'r.j 

I  An  ancient  coin.  Addison. 
8  A  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  remarkable 

performance. 
MEDA'LLICK,  a.   [from  medal.]  Pertaining 
to  medals.  Addison. 
MEDA'LLION,  «.    [medaillon,  Fr.]   A  large  an- 
tique  stamp  or  medal.  Addison. 
ME'DALIST,  s.  [medailliste,  Fr.]  A  man  skilled 
or  curious  in  medals.  Addison. 
To  ME'DDLE,  v.  a.    [middelen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  have  to  do.  Bacon. 


9  To  interpose ;  to  act  in  any  thing.      Dry  dm. 
3  To  interpose  or  intervene  importunely  or  of- 
ficiously. Proverbs. 

To  ME'DDLE,  v.  a.  [metier,  Fr.]  To  mix;  to 
mingle:  obsolete.  Spenser. 

ME'DDLER.  s.  [from  medrffe.]  One  who  busies 
himself  with  things  in  which  be  haa  no  con- 
cern. Bacon. 

MEDDLESOME,  a.  Intermeddling.  Ainswrth. 

MEDIA'STINE,  s.  [Fr.  mediastinum,  Lat.]  The 
fimbriated  body  about  which  the  guts  art  con- 
volved. At  tat  sue; 

To  ME'  D I  ATE,  v.  n.    [medius,  Lat.] 
I  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties ; 
to  intercede.  Rorers. 

8  To  be  between  two.  Digby. 
To  M  E'DI  ATE,  r.  a. 

1  To  effect  by  mediation. 

9  To  limit  by  something  in  the 
M  E'DI  ATE,  a.    [medial,  Fr.] 

I  Interposed;  interveni 
9  Middle;  bei 
3  Acting  at  a 
MEDIATELY,  od.  [from  media  le.]  By  a  second. 

ary  cause.  Raleigh. 
MEDIATION,  «.    [mediate,  Fr.] 
I  Interposition  ;  intervention  ;  agency  between 
two  parties,  practised  by  a  common  friend. 

Bacon. 

9  Agency  interposed  ;  Intervenient  power. 

Sbnt*. 

3  Intercession ;  entreaty  for  another. 
MEDIATOR,  *.    [merfwlfiir,  Fr.] 
1  One  that  intervenes  between  two  parties. 
9  An  intercessor;  an  entreater  for  another. 

SttlUngJUet. 
3  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Aftft'-". 


MEDIATORIAL,  }a.  [(mm  mediator.)  Belong- 

ME'DI  ATORY,    J    log  to  a  mediator. 

MEDI ATORSHIP,  «.  Ifmm  mediator.)  The 

office  of  a  mediator. 
MEDIATRIX,  s.  A  female  mediator.  Aimsmrth. 
ME'DIC.  s.    [medico,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
ME'DICABLE,*  a.  fxsedko,  Lat.  to  heal.]  Cf 

pable  of  being  healed. 


< 


MCE 


ME'DICAL, «.  [nedtcut,  Ut.]  Phytica);  relating 
to  the  art  of  healing.  Brown. 
ME'DICALLY,  ad.  [from  medical.]    Physically  j 
medicinally.  Broun. 
MEDICAMENT  $.  [merficameafam,  Ut.]  Any 
thing  used  in  healing,  generally  topical  appli- 
cation*. Hammond. 
MEDICAME'NTAL,  a.  [from  medicament.]  Re- 
lating to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
MEDICAMENTALLY,  od.  After  the  manner  of 
medicine.  Brown. 
To  ME'DICATE,  v.  a.  [medico,  Lat  ]  To  tincture 
or  impregnate  with  any  thing  medicinal.  Arb. 
MEDICATION,  i.  [from  medicate.] 
1  The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients.  Bacon. 
9  The  ute  of  physkk.  Brcncn. 
MEDl'CIN  ABLE,  a.  rmed.cwoiu,  Ut.]  Having 
the  power  of  physlck.  Bacon. 
MEDl'CIN AU  a.  [medicinal,  Lat.] 
I  Having  the  power  of  healing ;  having  physical 
virtue.  Milton. 
9  Belonging  to  physick.  Butler. 
M  E  D  I'Cl  N  ALLY,  od.    Phy.ically.  Dryden! 
M E'DICINE,  i.  [medicine.  Fr.  medirimi,  Lat.] 
Phy.ick;  any  remedy  administered  by  a  phy- 
aician.  Dry  dm. 

To  ME'DlClNE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun. J  To 
affect  a*  physick :  not  uted.  Shakespeare. 
MEDI'ETY.s.  (meoW,  Fr.]  Middle  state;  par- 
ticipation  of  two  extreme*  ;  half.  /frown. 
MEDIOCRITY,*,  [merfiocrife,  Fr] 
I  Moderate  degree;  middle  rate.  Hot  ton. 

3  Moderation;  temperance.  Hooker. 
To  ME'DITATE,  v.  a.  [meditor,  Ut.] 
I  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  .  to  contrive.      Dry  den. 
9  To  think  en  .  to  revolve  in  the  mind.  Spenser. 
To  ME'DITATE,  v.*.  To  think;  to  muse;  to 
contemplate.  Taylor. 
MEDITATION,  s.  rmeditotia,  Ut.] 
1  Deep  thought;  close  attention}  contrivance; 

contemplation.  Bentlry. 
ft  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  object*. 

Spenser. 

9  A  acriea  of  thought*,  occasioned  by  any  ob- 
ject or  occurrence. 
ME'DITATIVE,  a.  [from  meditate.] 

1  Addicted  to  meditation.  ^linneorfA. 

9  Expressing  intention  or  design. 
MEDITERRA'NB,        }„     ,     ,,•  onH 
MEDITERRANEAN,    >a-  ,  Im""**  ind  frrT*» 
MEDITERRA'NEOL'S,  J  » 

1  Encircled  with  land. 

9  Inland  ;  remote  from  the 
ME'DIUM,  s.  [medium,  Ut.] 

I  Any  thing  intervening. 

1  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocination,  in  order  to  a 
conclusion.  Baker. 

3  The  middle  place  or  degree  j  the  just  tem- 
perature between  extremes.  L'Estrange. 
ME'DLAR,  t.  [mespirw,  Ut.] 

I  A  tree.  Miller. 

9  The  fruit  of  that  tree.  Cleateland. 
To  M  F*"'  r  1 1  V  1 

To  MF'DI  Y  r*  a'  To  mingle:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
ME'DLY,  s.  [from  meddle  for  mingle.]  A  mix- 
ture; a  miscellany;  a  mingled  mass.  It'alth. 
ME'DLEY.  a.  Mingled:  confused.  Dryden. 
MEDl'LLAR,  \a.  [mednllairt,  Fr.]  Pertain- 
MEDC'LLARY,  )  ing  to  the  marrow.  Caeyae. 
MEED,  s.  [med.  Sax.] 

{Reward;  recompence.  Afiitoa. 
Present ;  gift.  Shaknpeare. 
MEEK,  a.  [mimkr,  Islandick.]    Mild  temper; 

not  proud  {  not  rough  i  soft ;  gentle.  Milton. 
To  ME'EKEN.  e.  a.    [from  meelr.]    To  make 
meek  t  to  soften.  Thornton 


anee,  Fr.j 
Brerewood. 


n. 


meet;  i  to  sotien.  i  nomsvn 

ME  EKLY,  od.  [from  meek.!    Mildly;  gently. 
MEfBKNESS,*.  [from  meek.]  Gentleness;  mild 
neas;  softness  of  temper.  Atterbvy 
MEER.O.    See  MERE.   Simple;  unmixed. 
M  BEE,      Sec  a!  ERE.   A  lake  {  a  boundary 
ME'ERED,  a.    Relating  to  boundary.  Shah 


ME'ERED,  a.   Relating  i 
MEET,  a.  [of  obscure  etymology  ] 

1  Fit;  proper;  qualified. 

1  Veel  with.   Even  with. 
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etp. 


Wkttgift. 


MEL 

To  MEET,  r.  a.  pret.  I  met;  I  hot*  met;  pstt. 
me*,  [metan.  Sax.  to  find.] 
I  To  come  face  to  facet  to  encounter.  Shakes 
9  To  encounter  in  hostility.  Aft/to*. 

3  To  encounter  unexpectedly.  Milton. 

4  To  join  another  in  the  same 

5  To  close  one  with  another. 
A  To  And  ;  to  light  on. 

7b  MEET,  v.  a. 

1  To  encounter  ;  to  close  face  to 
v  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

3  To  assemble  ,  to  come  together. 

4  To  meet  with.    To  light  on  ;  to  find. 
$  To  meet  with.   To  join.  Skaketpeare. 
<J  To  meet  wtth.   To  suffer  unexpectedly. 

7  To  encounter ;  to  engage* 

8  To  obviate:  a  Utinism. 

9  To  advance  half  way. 
10  To  unite;  to  join. 
ME'ETER,  «.  (from  meec.] 


lEnmNC 


O,  *.  [front  mtrt. ] 
I  An  assembly  }  a  convention.  Sprat. 
1  An  intetview.  Skaketpeare. 

3  A  conventicle;  an  assembly  of  dissenters. 

4  A  conflux  :  a*,  the  meeting  of  two  rivers. 

Ml  i  ["ING -HOUSE,  s.  [meeting  and  home.] 
Place  where  dissenters  assemble  to  worship, 

Addison, 

ME'ETLY,  ad.    [from  the  adj.]    Fitly ;  pro- 

M  I'eVn  ESS,  *.   Fit  nest ;  propriety. 
ME'GRIM,  t.  [from  hemicrany.]  Disorder  of  the 
head.  Bacon. 
To  MEINE,  r  a.    To  mingle.  dinsworth. 
ME'INY.  *.  [mcnign.  Sax. J  A  retinue;  domestic 
servants.  Shakespeare. 
MELANAGO'OUES,  s.  [from  iu>*aot  and  «yw.] 
Such  medicines  as  are  supposed  particularly  to 
purge  off  black  choler. 
MELANCHO'LICK,  a.  [from  melancholy.] 
1  Disordered  with  melancholy ;  fanciful ;  hypo- 
chondriacal ;  gloomy.  Clarendon. 
9  Unhappy;  unfortunate.  Clarendon. 
ME'I.ANCHOLY.  *.  [from  (j^Kessmc  and  %o>+.) 
I  A  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redun- 
dancy of  black  bile.  Quxncy. 
9  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind  is  al- 
ways fixed  on  one  object.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  temper,  'layt. 
ME'LANCHOLY,  a.  [mesWohgae,  Fr.J 

I  Gloomy ;  dismal.  Den  ham. 

9  Diseased  with  melancholy;  fanciful;  habitually 
d  ej  ect  ed .  Locke. 

ME  LICE' HIS,  t.  [fisXumne.]  A  tumour  en- 
closed in  a  cystis,  and  consisting  of  matter  like 
honey.  SAorp. 

ME' LI  LOT,  i.  Imelilotus,  Ut.]    A  plant. 

To  ME' LI  ORATE,  v.  n.  [meliortr,  Fr.  from  me- 
lior,  Ut.1   To  better;  to  improve.  f 

MELIORATION,  •.  [melioration,  Fr.]  Imi 
ment ;  act  of  bettering.  1 

MELHPRITY,  s.  [from  me/wr,  Ut.]  Sute  of 
being  belter.  Bacon. 

To  MELL,  r.  n.  [meltr,  Fr.]  To  mix ;  to  med. 
die :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MELLI'FEROUS,  a.   Productive  of  honev. 

MELLIFICAT10N,  s.  {meiltjico,  Ut.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  making  honey.  Arbuthnot. 

MELLIFLUENCE.  «.  [mef  and/ao,  Ut.]  A 
honeyed  flow:  a  Bow  of  of  sweetness. 

MELLI'FLUENT,  \a.  {mtl  and  Ituo,  Ut.]  Flow. 

MELLI'FLUOUS,  |     ing  with  honey.  Shakes. 

ME'LLOW,  a.  [mrarva.  soft,  Sax.] 
I  Soft  with  ripeness  j  full  ripe.  Digby. 
i  Soft  in  sound.  Dryden. 
9  Soft ;  unctuous.  Bacon. 

4  Drunk;  melted  down  with  drink.  Rottom. 
To  ME'LLOW,  e.  a.  [from  the  adjective  ] 

I  To  ripen  j  to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripeness  j 
to  ripen  by  age.  Addison, 
i  To  aofken.  Mortimer. 
3  To  mature  to  perfection.  Drtdtn. 
To  ME'LLOW.     a.  To  be  matured ;  to  npcru 

ME'LLOW  NESS,  *.  [from  mellow.} 
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MEN 


I  Maturity  of  fruits;  ripeness; 
tuhty. 

Maturity  ;  full  agr. 

MELOCOTON,  t.  [mclocotonr.  Span.]  A  quince: 
obsolete.  Bacon. 

MELODIOUS,  a.  [from  melody.]  Muiical  t  liar- 
monions.  Milton. 

MELODIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  melodiomi.]  Musi- 
cally; harmoniously. 

MELODIOUSNESS,  t.  [from  meiodiout.]  Har- 
moniousness ;  muticalnrss. 

ME'LODY,  «.  [>At>*&a.]    Muaick  ;  harmony  of 
round.  Hooktr. 

ME'LON,  ft,  [awlo,  Lit.] 
1  A  plant.  Miller. 
9  The  fruit. 

ME'LON  THISTLE,  s.   A  plant 
TV  MELT,  ..a.  [asy/faa,  8.x.] 

I  To  (liuolvc ;  to  make  liquid.  Lockt. 

9.  To  dissolve  ,  to  break  in  pieces.  Burnet. 

3  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness, 

4  To  wast*  away. 
To  MELT,  v.  a. 

1  To  become  liquid)  to  dissolve.  Dry  dm. 

t  To  be  softened  to  pity,  or  any  fentle  passion  ; 
to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gentle.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  be  dissolved  ;  to  loae  substance. 

Saaftespeare. 

4  To  be  subdued  by  affliction.  P§aim$. 
ME'LTER,  ».  One  that  melts  metals.  Sidney. 
ME'LTINGLY,  ad.  [from  melttmg .]  Like  some- 

thing  melting.  Sidney. 
ME'LVVEL,  a.   A  kind  of  fish. 
ME'MBEK,  s.  [memory,  Pr.  membnm,  Ut.] 
1  A  limb ;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body. 
*  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period;  a  head ;  a 
clause.  Wattt. 

3  Any  part  of  an  integral.  Additom. 

4  One  of  a  community.  Additon. 
ME'MBRANB,  ».   [asrmorauo,  Lat.l  A  web  of 

several  sorts  of  fibres,  interwoven  tor  the  wrap- 
ping up  some  parts;  the  fibres  give  them  an 
elasticity,  whereby  thev  can  contract,  and 
closely  grasp  the  parts  they  contain.  Qvincy. 
MEM BRAN  A'CEOUS,  1  a.[i*em6raneux,  Fr.  from 
M EM BRA'N  EOL'S,      >    membrana,  Ut.]  Con- 
ME'MBRANOUS,        J     sisting  of  membranes. 

Boyle. 

MEi\^E'yTO.$.  [Lat.]  A  memorial  notice ;  a 
hint  to  awaken  the  memory.  Bacon. 
MEMOIR,  s.  [memoir*,  Fr.] 
I  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly  written. 

Prior. 

«  Hint  j  notice ;  account  of  any  thing.  Arbmh. 
ME'MORABLE,  a.  [memorabilu,  Ut?)  Worthy 
of  memory ;  not  to  be  forgotten.  Dryden. 
ME'MORABLY,  ad.    [from  memorable.}  In  a 

manner  worthy  of  memory. 
MEMORA'SDOM,:  [Ut!]  A  note  to  help  the 


dp  the 


WciU. 


II  r  M  O'  k  1 A  L,  a.  [■seawnuiis,  Ut.] 

I  Preservative  of  memory. 

«  Contained  in  memory. 
MEMORIAL,  s. 

l  A  monument ;  something  to  preserve  memory. 

Soar  a. 

<i  Hint  to  aasist  the  memory.  South. 
3  An  address,  reminding  of  services  and  solicit- 
im  reward. 

MEMORIALIST,  t.  [rrom  memorial.]  One  who 
writes  memorials.  Spectator. 
To  MEMORIZE,  ».n.  [from  memory.] 

1  To  record  ,  to  commit  to  memory  by  writing. 

Wat  tern. 

2  To  cause  to  be  remembered.  Shakespeare. 
ME'MORY,  s.  [mem+na,  Ut.] 

I  The  power  o!  retaining  or  recollecting,  things 
past;  retention;  reminiscence;  recclfection. 

Locke. 

*  Exemption  from  oblivion.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Time  of  knowledge.  Milton. 

4  Memorial ;  monumental  record.  Adduvn- 
s  Reflection  ;  attention  :  not  in 

MEN.   The  plural  of 
IS1 


MER 


MEN  PLEASER,  ». 


i  -  "  c  others. 


,]  One  too 
Epheeiant. 


Ut. 

i,  [mendintat,  Ut.]   The  life  of 


To  ME'NACE,  t.a.  [memacer,  Fr.]  To  threaten  ; 

to  threat.  Shaketpeare. 
ME'NACE,  i.  [menace,  Fr.]  Threat.  JErrosvn. 
ME'NACER,  «.    [menaceur,  Fr.J    A  threatener ; 

one  that  threats.  Pkilipt. 
MENA'GE,  i.  [Pr.]    A  collection  of  animals. 

Addttom. 

MENA'GERIE,*  $.  [Fr.]    A  place  for  keeping 
foreign  birds  and  other  curious  animals. Burke. 
ME'NAGOGUE,  «.  [>up«;  and  «ryv.]    A  medicine 

that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  menses. 
To  MEND.  r.  a.  [emendo,  Ut.] 
1  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay.  Chronicle*. 
«  To  correct  j  to  alter  for  the  batter.  Pope. 

3  To  help  •,  to  advance.  Locke. 

4  To  improve  j  to  increase.  Dryden. 
To  MEN  D,  p.  n.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  in 

any  good.  Pope. 
ME'NDABLE,  a.    [from  mead.]   Capable  of  be- 
in*  mended. 
MEN  DA' CITY,  s.  r«eadax,  L.]    Palsehood.  Br. 
ME'NDER.  a.   [from  mead.]     One  that  makes 

any  change  for  the  better.  Shaketpeare. 
ME'NDICaNT,  i.    [meadicoiu,  Ut.]    Beaging  ; 

poor  to  a  state  of  beggary.  P\>ldeu 
ME'NDICANT,  s.    [mnwitcant.  Fr.]    A  beggar; 

one  of  some  braging  fraternity. 
Tit  ME'NDlCATETv.  a,    [men -J] co, 

Fr.]   To  beg  ;  to  ask  alms. 
MENDI'CITY, 

a  beggar. 

MEN  DS,  for  amend t.  Shakespeare. 

ME'NIAL,  •.  [from  meiay.]  Belonging  to  the 
retinue,  or  train  of  servants.  Dryden. 

ME'NIAL,  ».   One  of  the  train  of  servants. 

M  E'N  1NGES,  s.  [Wyoc  ]  The  meninges  arc  the 
two  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain,  which 
ar*  called  the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater.  Wiee. 

montns.  otiinngjurei. 
ME'NOW,  s.  [commonly  auaaoir.]    A  fish. 
ME'NSAL,  a.  [men$alit,  Ut.]    Belonginc  to  tha 

table:  transacted  at  table.  ClartUa. 
ME'NSTRUAL,  a.  [taeastruas,  Ut.] 
I  Monthly;  happening  once  a  mouth ;  lasting  a 

month.  Bentley. 
9  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum.  Bacon, 
ME'NSTRUOUS,  a.  [menttraai,  Ut.] 
I  Having  the  catamenia.  Sandy, 
t  Happening  to  women  at  certain  times.  Brwm. 
ME'NSTRUUM,  $.     All  liquors  are  called  asew- 

smaau  which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or^o 

extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion 

or  decoction.  Daiwcjr. 
MENSURABI'LITY,  •.  [measaraWiiV,  Fr!]  Ca- 

paclty  of  being  measured, 
ME'NSORABLE,  a.    [measara,  Ut.] 

able  ;  that  may  be  measured. 
ME'NSURABLY.*  ad.  [from  «e»rare»/e.]  With 

a  capacity  of  being  measured.  A*k. 
ME'NSURAL,  a.    [awmsara,  Ut.]    Relating  to 

measure. 

To  M  E'N  Si:  HATE,  e.  a.  [aseusara.  Ut.]  To 
measure  i  to  take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 

MENSURATION,  s.  [measuro,  Ut.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  measuring ;  result  of  measuring. 

Arbntlmn. 

ME'NTAL,  a.  [men  tale,  Fr.  went  is,  Ut.]  Intel- 
lectual i  existing  in  the  mind.  AfiMoa. 
ME' NT  ALLY,  od.    Intellectually  ;  in  the  mind  . 
not  practically  or  externally,  but  in  thought  or 
meditation.  Bentlty. 
ME'NTION.a.  [a* ratios,  Fr.  mealio,  Ut.] 
I  Oral  or  written  recital  of  any  thing.  Aofers. 
8  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination.  Afrttoa. 
To  ME'NTION,  a.  a.  [laratiower,  Fr  ]  To  write 
or  express  in  words  or  writing.  /mta*. 
MEPHITICK*  la.   [asepaiiis,  Utlo.]  lll-fa- 
MEPHITICAL,  J    voured;  stinking.  Oaiacy. 

,UJ.]  Strong;  racy. 
Ut.]     Pu  renew; 

Scon. 

Ut.]  To 


ME  RATIO  US.  o. 
MERA'CITY,*  ». 


clearness. 
ME'RCABIX, 

bought. 

ME'RCANTANT,  i.    {merxantanU,  1m I.  ]    A  fo- 


reigner, or  foreign  trader. 


Shakespeare. 


» 
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MER 

MERCANTILE,  a.   Tredine ;  commercial. 
ME'KCAT,  *.  [mercaiw,  Lat.]    Market;  trade. 

Sprat. 

MERCATOR'S  CHART,*  *.  [Afereator  and 
chart.]  A  chart  in  which  the  parallels  are  re- 
presented in  straight  hues.  Ask. 
MK'R<:aTURE,i.  fmercaiare,  Lat.]   The  prac- 


tice of  buying  and  selling . 
ME'RCENARINESS,  ..  [from  mercenary .]  Ve- 

nality  ;  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 
MERCENARY,  a.  [mercenaire,  Fr.) 
I  Venal ;  hired    sold  for  money.  Ilayvard. 
9  Too  studious  of  profit.  South. 
MERCENARY,  *.   A  hireling;  one  retained  or 


serving;  for 


a for  pay 
1 1.  [merrier,  Fr.]  One 

Fr.] 


MERCERY,  s.  [aw 

cers  ;  traffick  of  silks. 
To  MERCHAND,  v.  a. 

transact  by  traffick. 
ME  RCHANDISE,  i.  [mmrtkamdi*,  Fr.] 
I  Traffick  ;  commerce ;  trade.  Taylor. 


Sandgi. 
•ells  silkt. 
Howtl. 

of  iniT- 
GVa  i(>.(. 
,  Fr.]  To 
Bacon. 


1  Ware*  ;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
To  M  E'RCHAN  DISS,  *.  a.    To  trade  ,  to  traf- 
fick;  to  exercise  commerce.  Brerevoatl. 


«iv  m>  ft    *  *  vavi 

ME'RCHANT,  s.    [Morcaand,  Fr.]    One  who 
traffic  ks  to  remote  countries.  Add  mm. 

MERCHANTABLE,  a.  [from  asercUal.]   Fit  to 
be  bought  or  sold.  Brws. 
M E'RCHANTLIKE,  >  a.    Like  a  merchant. 
MERCHANTLY.     ,  ^iasworta. 
MERCHANTMAN,*.   A  ship  of  trade. 
ME'RCI  ABLE,  a.   The  word  in  Spenser  signifies 

meraful :  not  used.  • 
MERCIFl  I,  a    [saerry  and/a/L]  Compassion- 
ate; tender;  kind  ,  unwilling  to  punish  ;  will- 
ing 10  pity  and  spare.  Deuteronomy. 
ME'RCI  FULLY,  ad.     Tenderlyt  mildly;  with 
pa ty  ;  with  compassion.  Atterbnrn. 
ME'RCI  FULNESS,  *.  [from  merciful.]  Tender- 
ness i  willingness  to  spare.  Hummond. 
ME'RCI  LESS,  a.  [from  mercy.]  Void  of  mercy  j 
pitiless:  hardhearted;  cruel.  Denham. 
ME'RCILESSLY,  ad.    [from  merriie**.]     In  a 


]  Want 


void  of  pity. 
MERCILESSNESS,..  [from 
of  pi 


MERCURIAL,  a.  [mercurialis,  Ut.] 
I  Formed  under  the  influence  of  M 


tivr;  aprighrly. 
9  Consisting  of  quicksilver. 

MERCURIFI  CATION,  *.  [from  mercary.]  Tlie 

"  quicksilver. 

Hoy  It. 


act  of  mixing  any  thing  with  qui 


ME'RCURY.  *.  [merearia*,  Lat.] 
I  The  chy  mist's  name  for  quicksilver  is  mercury. 

Hill. 

t  Sprightly  qualities.  Pope. 

3  A  newspaper. 

4  It  is  now  applied  to  the  carriers  of  new*. 
ME'RCURY,  «.  [mercarioii*,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
MERCY,*,  [aserri.  Pr] 

I  Tenderness  ;  goodness ;  pity  t  willingness  to 
spare  and  save ;  clemency;  mildness;  unwill- 
ingneas  to  punish.  Ptaimi. 
9  Pardon.  Dryden. 
3  Discretion  ;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure.  Shak. 
ME'RCY-SEAT,  s.    The  covering  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  deposited  :  it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two 
end*  were  Axed  the  two  cherubim,  of  tlie  same 
metal,  which,  with  their  wings  extended  for- 
ward,  seemed  to  form*  a  throne.  Exodus. 
MERE,  a.  [menu,  Lat.]  That  or  this  only  ;  such 
and  nothing  else  ;  this  only.  Atterbmry. 
MERE  or  MER  signify  the  same  with  the  Saxon 
mere,  a  pool  or  lake.  Gibson. 
MERE,  *.  [mere.  Sax.] 
I  A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake. 
9  A  boundary.  Bacon. 
ME' RELY,  ad.   [from  mere.]    Simply;  only ; 

thus  and  no  other  way.  Swift. 
MERETRI'CIOUS,e.  rmeretririw,  Ut.]  Wbor- 
ish  ;  such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes ;  allur- 
ic  show. 
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MES 

MERETRICIOUSLY,  ad. 

the  manner  of  whores. 
MER  ETRl'C  I OU  8N  ESS,  *.  [from  _ 

False  allurement  like  that  of  suumpeU. 
MERl'DIAN,  s.  [meridiea,  Fr.] 
I  Noon;  mid  day.  Dryden. 
9  The  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  which  the 

sun  crosses  at  noon.  Waits. 

3  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any  thing. 

4  The  highe.t  point  of  glory  or  power.  Shak. 
MERl'DIAN,  a. 

I  Being  at  the  point  of  noon.  Milton. 
9  Extended  from  north  to  south.  Boyle 
3  Raised  to  the  highest  point. 
MERI'DIONAL,  a.  [meridional,  Fr.] 
I  Southern.  firo'r*. 
9  Southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect.  W'uiton. 
MERIDION  A'LITY,  «.  [from  meridional.]  Post- 

tion  in  the  south;  aspect  toward  the  sooth. 
MERI'DIONALLY,  ad.   [from  meridional  ]  In 
the  direction  uf  the  meridian.  Brown. 
ME'RIT,  *.  [men rum,  Lat.  menu,  Fr.] 
l  Desert ;  excellence  deserving  honour  or  re- 
ward. Dry  den. 
9  Reward  deserved.  Prior. 
3  Claim  s  right.  Drgden. 
To  M  E'RIT,  ..  a.  [meriter.  Fr.] 
I  To  deserve ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any  thing 
as  deserved.  Semi*. 
9  To  deserve;  to  earn.  Skaknptare. 
MERITORIOUS,  a.  [iswritoire.  Fr.]  Deserving 
of  reward  ;  high  in  desert.  Sanderson. 
MERITORIOUSLY,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  a« 
to  deserve  reward.  Hot  ton. 
MF.R1TORI0USNESS,  «.    [from  meritorious.] 
The  an  or  state  of  deserving  well.  Sotsth. 
ME'RITOT,  *.   A  kind  of  play.  Aineworth. 
M  E'RLIN,  *.    A  kind  of  hawk.  Sidney. 
ME'RMAID,  «.  [mcr  the  sea,  and  maid.]    A  sea 
woman.  Davie*. 
ME'HRILY,  ad.   [from  merry.]   Gayly  ;  airily  » 
cheerfully ;  with  mirth.  Granville. 
ME'RRIMAKE,  s.  [merry  and  make.]    A  feat i. 

val;  a  meeting  for  mirth.  Spenser. 
To  ME'RRIMAKE,  r.  n.   To  feast ;  to  be  jovial. 

ME'RRIMENT,  «.     [from  merry.]  Mirth*! 

gayety  ;  cheerfulness  i  laughter.  Hooker. 
ME'RRfNESS,s.  [from  merry.]    Mirth;  merry 


MERRY,  «. 
I  Laughing ;  loudly  cheerful ;  gay  of  heart. 
9  Causing  laughter.  Skakespt 
3  Prosperous.  Dryden. 
i  To  make  merry.   To  junket;  to  be  jovial. 

L' Estrange. 

MERRY-A'NDREW,  *.  A  buffoon  :  a xany ;  a 
jack-pudding.  L'  E$trante. 

MERRYTHOUGHT.  *.  [merry  and  t/ioue;*!.] 
A  forked  bone  on  the  body  of  Fowls.  F.chard. 

ME'RSION,  s.  [mertio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  sink- 
ing,  i  r  thrusting  over  head.  Ainswortk. 

MESE'EMS.  impersonal  nerb.  I  think;  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  Sidney. 

MESENTE'RICK.  a.  [mrseaterioee,  Fr.]  Relet, 
ing  to  the  mesentery. 

ME'SENTERY,  *.  [surest**.] 
which  the  guts  arc  convolved. 

MESERA'ICK,  a.  [/asrsyato* ;  metariane,  Pr.] 
Belonging  to  the  mesentery.  ArbmlkmA. 

MESH,*,  [maeuke,  Dutch.]  The  interstice  of 
a  net ,  the  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net. 

Btaekmore. 

To  MESH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  catch  in 
a  net .  to  ensnare.  Drayton. 

ME'SHY,  a.  [from  mesa  ]  Reticulated ;  of  net- 
work. Carrw. 

ME'SLIN,  *.  [for  miscr/Zaae.]  Mixed  corn  :  a-, 
wheat  and  rye.  Hooker. 

MESOLEL'CYS.  s.  [/^roXswaot]  A  precious 
stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the 
middle. 

MRSO* LOGARITHMS,  s.  [nee*,  toy*,  and 
afifsot.]  The  logarithms  of  the  cosines  and 
tangents,  so  denominated  hy  Kepler. 

MESO'MELAS,  ..  ^«rs**wV«.]  A  preciou*  , 
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with  ,  btack  vein  j-rting  every  colour  in  .he 

niinsr.  />«''«  y. 

ME'SPISE,*.  [probably  misprinted  for  mesprtat  } 
mrtpru.  Fr.]    Contempt ;  icom.  Spauer. 

MESS,  f.  [wet,  old  Fr.]  A  dish;  a  quantity  of 
food  sent  to  table  together.  Shaketpeare. 

To  M  ESS,  v.  n.   To  eat  ;  to  feed. 

ME'SSAGE,  t.  [meitage.  Fr.l  An  errand;  any 
thing  committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a 
third.  Dryden. 

MESSENGER,  s.  [aieuafrr,  Fr.]  One  who  car- 
ries an  errand  .  one  who  bring*  an  account  or 
foretoken  of  any  thing.  Clarcadbs. 

MESSl'AH.  ..  [from  the  Heb.]  The  Anointed; 
the  Christ.  Watt*. 

ME'SSIEURS,  ».  [Fr.  pi.  of  momiear.]  Sin; 
gentlemen. 

ME'SsMATE,  ».  [meai  and  male.]  OnewhoeaU 

at  the  same  table. 
MESSUAGE,  ».    [meutagium,  low  Lal.l 
«nd  ground  set  apart  fur  household 


MET.   The  preterit  and  participle  ol  meet 
Ml  f.4 'BASIS,  ..   [Gr  ]    In  rhetorick,  a  figure 
by  which  the  orator  passes  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

META'BOLA,  f.    O^oXn  ]      In  medicine,  a 

change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 
METACARPAL,  a.  [from  *»*fae*rp»*.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  metacarpus.  Skarp. 
METACA'HPUS,  t.  [uJxxa? n-v.]    In  anatomy, 
a  hone  of  the  arm  made  up  of  four  bones, 
which  are  jointed  to  the  Angers. 
METAGRA'M  MATISM,  s.   [rfa  and  vps^a] 
A  dissolution  of  a  name  truly  written  into  its 
letters,  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  connexion 
of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  making  some 
perfect  tense  applicable  to  the  person  named ; 
anagrammatism.  Camden. 
METAL,..  [metoi,  Fr.] 
I  A  firm,  heavy,  and  hard  substance,  opake, 
fusible  by  fire,  and  concreting  again  when  cold 
into  a  solid  body,  soch  as  it  was  before,  which 
la  malleable  under  the  hammer.   The  metali 
are  six  in  number;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  and  lead.  Hill. 
t  Courage ;  spirit :  more  frequently  written  met- 
tle. Clarendon. 
METALE'PSIS.  t.    [mAsX^c.]    A  continuation 
of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of 
significations.  Bailey. 
MET.VLLIOAL,  \a.  [mctallum.  Lat.]  Partaking 
META'LLICK,   J  of  metal ;  containing  metal , 
consisting  of  metal.  fVotton. 
METALLIFEROUS,  a.  [aietaUam  and /era,  Lat.] 

Producing  metals. 
META'LLINE,  a.  [from  metal.) 
1  Impregnated  with  metal. 

Boyle. 

te,  Fr.]   A  worker  in 
metals;  one  skilled  in  metals.  Moion. 
METALLOGRAPHY,  t.    [metattum  and  ypoQm,  J 

An  account  or  description  of  metals. 
METALLURGIST,  *.    [nutallum  and  s*ot.]  A 

worker  in  metals. 
METALLURGY,  ».    VmetalUtwi  and  sfyw.]  The 
art  of  working  metals,  or  separating  them  from 
their  ore. 

To  METAMORPHOSE,  a. a.  [fiAuu^.l  To 
change  the  form  or  shape  of  any  thing,    W 'oft. 
METAMORPHOSIS,  s.  [^c^pfrwx  ]  Trans- 
formation ;  change  of  shape.  Dryden. 
METAPHOR,  *.  [uAa^fa  l   The  application  of 
•  word  to  an  use  to  which,  in  its  original  im- 
it  cannot  be  pot;  as^he  bridle*  hi*  anger; 

METAPHt 


nihr  cor 


it  a  aimile  comprise 


the 
in  a 

rETAPHCRICAL,  la.  [metapkor,que.  Fr.l  IB 
METAPHOR1CK,  )     literal;  not  according  to 
the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word ;  figurative. 

-   Hooker. 

METAPHORICALLY,*  od.  [from  metaphor.] 
.  Figuratively.  Heid. 

mere  verbal 
i  another. 
Prydca. 


r  iguraiivciy. 
METAPHRASE,*.  Ai 
translation  from  one  language  Into 


MET 

METAPHRAST,  :  [^«4y«r*.]  A  literal 
translator;  one  who  translates  word  for  word 
from  one  language  into  another. 

METAPHYSICAL,  1 

M ETAPH Y'SICK,  I0, 
I  Verted  in  metaphyaicks ;  relating  to  metapliy- 
sicks. 

9  In  Shakespeare  it  means  supernatural  or  pre- 
ternatural. 

METAPHYSICALLY,*  ad.  [from  meiupkyneal.] 
In  a  metaphysical  way.  Bneke. 

M ETAPH YSI'CI AN.*  s.  [from  meWssic] 
One  versed  in  metaphysics.  Warton. 

METAPHY'SICK.    Is.    [metal;/...™**,  Fr.  mA»- 

METAPH  Y'SICKS,  J  <*m«v]  Ontology  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  genera!  affections  of  substance* 
existing.  Watt: 

M ETA  PLASM,  s.  [m«wX««^.]  A  figure  in 
rhetnrirk.  wherein  words  or  letter*  are  trans- 
posed contrary  to  their  natural  order. 

METASTASIS,  s.  [^Wan;.]  Translation  or 
re  t  o%al.         -  Harvey. 

METATA'RSAL,  a.  [from  mttatartut.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  metatarsus.  Skarp. 

METATA'RSUS.  ».  [hJLtra  and  rave*.]  The  mid- 
dle of  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of  five 
small  bone*  connected  to  those  of  the  first 
part  of  the  loot.  Wueman. 

METATHESIS,  *.  l^fa^m;.]    A  transposition. 

To  METE,  r.  a.  [melior,  Lat.J  To  measure;  to 
reduce  to  measure.  Creeck. 

To  METEM  PSYCH  OS  E,  v.  a.  [from  metrmpty- 
CBsMif.]   To  translate  from  body  to  body. 

Heat  ham. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,..  f j£jti$tTS^> .The 

METEOR,  i.  f^*-fa.]  Any  bodies  in  the"a7r" 
or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  and  transitory  nature. 


METEOROLOGICAL,  a.    ffrom  meteorolvff.) 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  meteors.  Hovel. 
METEOROLOGIST,  ..    [from  mctnrologt/.]  A 

man  skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious  of  them. 

  Hovel. 

METEOROLOGY,  ■.  [fO>tmpa  and  x*yw.]  The 

doctrine  of  meteors.  Brown. 
METE'OROLS,  a.    [from  meteor.]    Having  the 

nature  of  a  meteor.  Milton. 
METER,  s.  [from  mete.]   A  measure. 
METEWAND,  (  ..   [mete  and  y<u  i,  or  trend.) 
METE  YARD,  J    A  stafT  of  a  certain  length 

wherewith  measure*  are  taken.  Atckam. 
METHE'GLIN,  «.   fmerfd.^ym  Welsh  ]  Drink 

made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  ferment- 
ed. 

METHI'NKS,  etrb  imper$.    I  think  ;  it 

me:  meseem*.  Spenter. 

METHOD.  *.  [melfcorfe,  Fr.  tsatal*»]  The  plac- 
ing of  several  thing*,  or  performing  several 
operations  in  such  an  order  as  is  most  conve- 
nient to  attain  some  end.  Wutlt. 

METHODICAL,  a.  [metkodtqne,  Fr  ]  Ranged 
or  proceeding  in  due  or  just  order.  Addimm. 

METHODICALLY,  ad.  According  to  method 
and  order.  Sucking. 

To  METHODISE,  e.  a.  [from  method.)  Tore- 
gulate  i  to  dispose  in  order.  Adduom. 

ME'THODJST,  ..  [from  metaod.l 
I  A  physician  who  practise*  by  theory.  Doyle. 

«  One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately  arisen,  »o 
called  from  their  profession  to  live  by  rules, 
and  in  constant  method. 

M  ETHOUGHT.   The  pret.  of  metaiaJe.. 

METON  Y'MICAL,  a.  [from  metoaymy.]  Put  by 
metonymy  for  something  else. 

METONY'MICALLY,  ad.  By  metonymy:  not 
literally.  Boyle. 

MBTONYMY.  «.  [H"^vwa.J  A  rhetorical 
figure,  by  which  one  word  is  put  for  another, 
as  the  matter  for  the  mater  iaie;  fte  died  by 
tteel,  that  I*,  by  a  sword. 

METOPOSCOPIST.*  «.  One  skilled  in  meto- 
noscopy  ;  a  physiognomist. 

Mlht)PO8C0PY,  s.  " 
study  of  physiognomy 
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METRE,  *.  [nutfov.]  Speech  con  fiord  to  a  cer- 
tain number  «ud  harmonic  k  disposition  of  *yj- 
lables  ;  verse  ;  measure ;  numbers.  AscsmKU 
MK'THK  Al.,  a.  [sterriciu.  Lat.] 
I  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 
«  Consisting  of  verses.  * 

METROPOLIS,  •.  r>urTv»nd,«»o\K.]  The  mother 
city,  the  chief  city  of  any  country  or  district. 

Add  i  ton. 

METROPOLITAN,  s.  [metropolitan**,  Lat.]  A 
bishop  of  the  mother  church  ;  an  archbishop. 

Omrndon. 

METROPOLITAN,  a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 

METROPOLITICAL,  e.      [from  metropolis.] 
Chief  or  principal  of  cities.  Aaolles. 
METTLE,  *.  [corrupted  frs>m  meiel.] 
I  Spirit ;  spritelineas  -.  courage.  Pope. 
9  Substance.  Skaketpeart. 
METT»LED.  a.  [from  mettle.]   Spritety  ;  coura- 
geous i  full  of  ardour.  Be*  Jonson. 
METTLESOME,  a.    [from  mettle.]  Spntely; 

lively  i  fay  ;  brisk  ;  airy.  Tatier. 
M ETTLESOM  ELY,  ad.   With  spriteliness. 
MEW,  s.  [aw.  Fr.) 
I  A  cage ;  an  eoclosurc ;  a  place  where  any 

thing  is  confined. 
9  [From  iiurv,  Sax.]    A  seafowl. 
To  MEW.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  shut  up ;  to  confine ;  to  imprison  ;  to  e»- 

9 To  shed  the  feathers.  H^u7n. 
S  ("From  mtauUr,  Fr.]   To  cry  as  a  cat.  Grew. 
To  MEWL,  v.  a.    [miauUr,  Fr.]   To  squall  as  a 
child.  Shakespeare. 
MEZE'REON,  ».  A  species  of  spurge  laurel.  Hill. 
ME'ZZOTfNTO,  s.  [Ital.]    A  kind  of  graving, 
so  named  as  nearly  resembling  paint,  the 
word  importing  half-painted. 
MEVNT,  a.    Mingled  I  obsolete.  Spenser. 
MI'ASM,  *.    [from  tuams,  inqutno,  to  infect.] 
Such  particles  or  atoms  as  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  distempered,  putrefying,  or  poisonous 
bodies.  Harvey. 
MICE.  The  plural  of  taoase. 
MI'CHAELMAS,  *.   [Msehoel  and  mat.)  The 
feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  celebrated  on 
the  laveniy-ninth  of  September. 
To  Mir  he,  r.  n.  To  be  secret  or  covered ;  to 
lie  hid.  //darner. 
s.  [from  miche.}    A  laxy  loiterer,  who 
out  in  corners  and  by-pfaccs ;  a  hedge- 


MIL 


Ml'CR'LE,  o.    [mieel,  Saxori.]     Much;  great; 

muckle.  Camdrv. 
MICROCOSM,  «.  [jjuxr~  :  and  nr/M(.]  The  little 
world.  Man  is  so  called.  Denham. 
MI'CROGRAPHY.  s.  [sutpc  and  -/£»$•«.]  The 
description  of  the  parts  of  such  very  small  ob- 
jects aa  are  discernible  only  with  a  microscope. 

  Grew. 

MICROMETER,  i.    [*u*f»f  »nd  An  in- 

strument contrived  to  measure  small  spaces. 
MI'CROSCOPE,  «.  [^»f  ■.;  and  <nu*s».]    An  op- 
tick  instrument,  contrived  to  give  to  the  eye  a 
Urge  appearance  of  many  objects,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  seen.  Bentley. 
MICROSCOPICAL,!  a  r|. 
MICHOSCOPICK,  ]  *'  trrom  J 
l  Made  by  a  microscope. 
«  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 
S  Resembling  a  microscope.  Pope. 
M I D,  a.  [contracted  from  middle.] 
I  Middle ;  equally  between  two  extremes, 
t  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
MID-COURSE,  «.    [mid  and  course.]    Middle  of 
the  way.  Milton. 
M  I'D  DAY,  9.    [said  and  day.]    Meridional;  be- 
ing at  noon.  Sidney. 
Ml'DDAY,  «.   Noon;  meridian.  Donne. 
MI'DDEST.  The  superlative  of  mid.  Spenser. 
Ml'DDLR,  a.  [middle.  Sax.] 
t  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes.  Swift 


l  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremities ;  the 
part  remote  frwm  the  verge.  Judges. 
9  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen, 
between  the  beginning  and  end.  Dryden. 
Ml'DDLE-AOED,  a.   [middle  and  age.]  Placed 
about  the  middle  of  life.  Swift. 
Ml'DDLEMOST,  a.  [from  middle.]  Being  in  the 
middle.  Newton. 
Mt'DDLING,  a.  [from  middle.] 
i  01  middle  rank ;  of  condition  equally  remote 
from  high  and  low.  L'Estrange. 
9  Of  moderate  sise ;  having  moderate  qualities 
of  any  kind.'  Graunc, 
MIDGE,  s.  [miege,  Sax  ]  A  gnat.  ' 
MID-HE  WEN,  i.  [mtdandSearea.]  The  middle 
of  the  sky.  Milton. 
M  I'll  LAND,  a.  [mid  and  land.  ] 
I  That  is  remote  from  the  coast.  Hale. 
9  Surrounded  by  land  :  mediterranean.  Dryden. 
Ml'DLEG,     [mid  and  leg.]  Middle  of  the  leg. 

Bacon. 

Ml'DMOST,  a.  [from  mid.]  Middle. 
Ml'DMGHT.  s.   [mid  and  night.]  The  noon  of 
;  the  depth  of  night  ;  twelve  at  night. 


*  Intermediate;  intervening.  Danes, 
i  Middle  finger ,  the  long  finger.  Sharp. 
M  I'DDLE,  i. 
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Ml'DMGHT,  o.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
nighi.  Bacon. 
Ml'DRIFF,  t.  {mid  hrife,  Sax.]  The  diaphragm^ 

MID-SEA.  s.   The  Mediterranean  sea.  Dryden. 

MI'DSHIPMAN,  s.  An  officer  aboard  a  ship, 
next  in  rank  to  a  lieutenant. 

MIDST,  i.    Middle.  Tajlor. 

MIDST,  a.  [from  middett.]  Midmost ;  being  in 
the  middle.  Dryden. 

MI'DSTKEaM,  s.  [mid  and  stream,]  Middle  of 
the  stream.  Dryden* 

MI'DSL'MMER,  s.  [mid  and  summer.]  The  sum- 
mer solstice.  Swift. 

Ml'DWAY.s.  [mid  and  tray.]  The  part  of  the 
way  equally  distant  from  the  beginning  and 
end.  Shakespeare. 

M  I'D  WAY,  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two 
places.  Shaketpeare. 

M  V  D  W  AY,  ad.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage.  Dry 

M  I'D  WIFE,*,  [meed  and  wtf.  Sax.]  A  woman 
who  assists  women  in  childbirth . 

MI'DWIFERY.  #.  [from  midwife.] 
l  Assistance  given  at  childbirth. 
9  Trade  of  a  midwife. 
3  Act  of  production  ;  help  te>  production. 

MI' DW INTER,  s.  [mid  and  winter.]  The  winter 
sohtice.  .Drydew. 

MIGHT,*.  [mig-at.Sax.]  Power;  strength;  force. 

Aylijje. 

M IGHT  cad  main.  Utmost  force  ;  highest  degree 
of  strength.  Dryden. 
MI'GHTILY,  ad.  [from  mighty.] 
1  With  great  power;  powerfully;  efficaciously ; 

forcibly.  Hooker. 
9  Vehemently  ;  vigorously;  violently.  Shakes, 
i  In  a  great  degree;  very  much.  Spectator. 
MI'GHTINESS,*.  [from  mighty .]  Power »  great- 
ness: height  of  dignity. 
M  I'UHTY,  a.  [from  might.] 


4 Strong :  v 
Powerful. 


valiant. 


Milton. 
Genesis. 


3  Impetuous  ;  violent. 

4  Vast  ;  enormous  ;  bulky.  Milton. 
i  Excellent ;  of  superiour  eminence.  Dridrn. 

0  Forcible  ;  efficacious.  Esdras. 
M  I'GHTY,  ad.  In  a  great  degree.  Prior. 
MIGNONETTE.*  s.  [Fr.]  An  annual  flower 

with  a  strong  sweet  scent  like  that  of  raspber- 
ries. Mason. 

To  MI'GRATE,*  t. «.  [mifro.  Lat.]  To  change 
residence  from  one  country  to  another.  T.  War. 

MIGRATION,  s.  [mifrafto,  Lat.] 

1  Act  of  changing  residence.  Brown. 
9  Change  of  place  ;  removal.  Woodward. 

M I LCHT  a.  [from  mil*.]  Giving  milk.  Shakes. 
MILD,  a.  [mild.  Sax.] 

iKind;  tender}  good;  indulgent;  merciful; 
compassionate ;  clement.  Rogers, 
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4  Soft ;  gentle  i  not  violent.  Pope. 

3  Not  acrid  ;  not  corrosive  j  not  acrimonious ; 
demulcent;  assuasive.  Arbuthnot. 

4  Not  (harp:  mellow;  tweet;  having  no  mi*, 
ture  of  acidity.  Darin. 

MI'LDEW.  i.  [mtldeavx,  Sax.]  Mildew  is  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls,  and  by  ita  acrimony  cor- 
rodes the  plant :  or,  mildew  is  rather  a  concrete 
subMance,  which  exsudes  through  the  pores  of 
the  leave*.  What  the  gardeners  commonly 
call  mildew  is  an  insect,  which  preys  upon  this 
exstidation.  Hill. 

To  M  I'LDEW,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew.  Gay 

MI  LDLY,  ad.  [from  wild.] 
I  Tenderly  ;  not  severely.  .  Druden. 

9  Gently  ;  not  violently.  Bacon. 

MI'LDNESS,  i  [from  mif/L]  Gentleness  ;  ten- 
derness :  mercy ;  clemency.  Addison. 

MILE,  •  (mill*  pattui,  Lat.]  The  usual  measure 
of  roads  in  England,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards.  Clarendon. 

MILESTONE,  «.  [mile  and  stone.]  Stone  set  to 
mark  the  miles. 

MI>1.F0IL,«.  [millefolium,  Lat.]  A  plant,  the 
same  with  yarrow.  Dry  den. 

MI'LIARY.e.  [milium,  Ut.  millet.]  Small;  re- 
sembling a  millet-seed.  Cheyne. 

MI'LlARY/swer.  A  fever  that  produces  small 
eruptions. 

Ml' LICE,  $.  [Fr.]  Standing  force.  Temple. 
M  I'l.lTANT,  a   [mi/i(aa«,  Lat.] 
I  Fighting;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier. 

Spent  er. 

9  Engared  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the  world. 
A  term  applied  to  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth, 
as  opposed  to  the  church  triumphant.  Rogert. 
Ml'I.lTAR,   \a.  [milt fori*.  Lat.   Militar  is  now 
M  I'LITARY,  J     out  of  use.] 
1  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier  ,  soldierly. 

Shakespeare. 

t  Suiting  a  soldier;  pertaining  to  a  soldier  t  war- 
like. Prior. 

5  Effected  by  soldiers.  Bacon. 
M I'LITARY,*  ».  [from  the  adj.]  Thesoldlety, 

the  militia..  A$k. 

MI  LPT  I  A, ».  [Ut.]  The  trainbands }  the  stand- 
ing force  of  a  nation.  Clarendon. 

MILK,  f .  [meek,  Sax.] 

I  The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed  their  young 
from  the  breast.  Flower. 
9  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds  :  as,  milk 
of  almonds.  Bacon. 
To  MILK,  e.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the  band. 

Pope. 

9  To  suck.  Shakeipeare. 
MI'LKEN,  a.  [from  mil*.]  Consisting  of  milk. 

Temple. 

MI'LKER,  t.  [frommii*.]   One  that  mi tk  ani- 
mals. Druden. 
MI'LKINESS,  a.   [from  milky.]   Softness  like 
thai  of  milk  ;  approach  to  the  nature  or  milk. 

Ft  oyer. 
.]  Cowardly; 
Skakcipeare* 
Woman  em- 
Addisou. 
sells 


MI'LKLIVERED.  a.  [mil*  and 

timorous;  fainthearted. 
MI'LKMAID,  s.  [milk  and  maid.] 


ployed  in  the  dairy. 
MPLKMAN.s.  [milk  and; 


0  A 


vessel  into 
IVatU. 


milk. 

M  I'  IK  fail,  s.  [mil*  and  rail.  ] 

which  cows  are  milked. 
MI'LKPAN,  s.  fusil*  and  pan.]  A  vessel  in  which 

milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy.  Bacon. 
MILK  POTTAGE,  «.  [mil*  and  pottage.]  Food 

made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. 

Loc*«. 

MI'LKSCORE,  s.  [milk  and  score.]  Account  of 
milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a  board.  Addison. 

MI'LKSOP.  i.  (mii*  and  son.]  A  soft,  mild,  effe- 
minate, feeble-minded  man.  t* 

Ml'LKTOOTH.  s.  [milk  and  toota.J  Al 
are  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth 
when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old.  F.  Die: 

M  I'l  K'I'H  I STLE.  I.   [milk  and  (AtaftV plants 
that  have  a  white  juice  are  named  milky.]  An 


MIL 

MILKTRE»POIL,  s.  [cytiias.]  An  herb. 
MIM.KVBTCH,  s.  [aslrofaisu.]  A  plant. 
Ml'LKWEKD,  s.  [milk  and  weed.]  A  plant. 
MI'LKWHITE,o.   [milk  »nd»4.1  Whi 


White  as 

milk.  Dry  den. 

MI'LKWORT.  s.  [miltf  and  snort  ]  A  bell-shaped 

rl«>wer. 

MI'LKWOMAN,  s.  [sail* and  woman.]  A  woman 
whose  business  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Arbmtknot. 

MI'LKY,  a.  [from  milk.] 
I  Made  of  milk. 

9  Resembling  milk.  Arbmtknot. 

3  Yielding  milk.  Roscommon. 

4  Soft  j  gemle;  tender;  timorous.  Shakespeare. 
MILKY- WAY,  ••  [sail**  and  way.]  The  galaxy. 

The  milky-way  is  a  broad  white  track,  encom- 
passing the  whole  heavens,  in 
with  a  double  path,  but  for  the  i 
a  single  one.  It  consists  or  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  Axed  stars,  different  in  situation 
and  magnitude,  from  the  confused  mixture  of 
whose  light  its  white  colour  is  supposed  to  be 
occasioned.  Harris. 

MIL!,  i.  rjAiAsj;  myln,  Sax.)  An  engine  or  fabrick 
in  which  corn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other 
body  is  comminuted.  Sharp. 

To  M  ILL,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun  \  /.uA»*».] 
I  To  grind  ,  to  comminute. 
9  To  beat  up  chocolate. 

3  To  stamp  coin  in  the  mints.  Addison. 
MILL-COG,  s.  The  den ticula lions  on  the  cir- 
cumference  or  wheels,  by  which  they  lotk  into 
other  wheels.  Mortimer. 
MILL-DAM,  s.   The  mound  by  which  the  water 

is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill.  Afortti 
MILUHOKSE,  s.  A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 
MILLENA'RIAN. ».  [railleaoriw.  Ut.) 

expects  the  millennium. 
Ml'LLENARY,  a.  [nullenarins,  Ut.]  Consisting 
or  a  thousand.  Arbmtknot. 
M  I'LLENIST.  i.  [mille,  Ut.)  One  that  hold*  the 

millennium. 
MILL.   SMI  M,  s.   [Ut.]    A  thousand  years; 
generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years  during 
which,  acroiding  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the 
church,  grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the 
Apocalypse,  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  reign 
with  the  faithful  upon  earth  after  the  resur- 
rection, before  the  final  completion  of  beati- 
tude. Burnet. 
MILLE'NNIAL,  a.   [millennium,  Ut.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  millennium.  Burnet. 
MI'LLEPEDES,  i.  [mtlle  and  pen,  Ut  ]  Wood- 
lice,  so  called  from  their  numerous  feet.  Mvrt. 
MI'LLER,  $.  [from  wall.)  One  who  attends  • 
mill.  Brown. 
M  I'l.LER,  $.   A  fly.  AHmswortk. 
MI'LLER'S-THL'MB,  «.   A  small  Ash  found  in 


iks,  called  likewise  a  bull-head 
MILLESIMAL,  a.  [i 


Ut] 


sandth  ;  consisting  or  th 
MI  LLET,  *.  [milium,  Ut.] 
I  A  plant.  Arbuthnot. 
9  A  kind  or  Ash.  Care*. 
M  I'LLINER,  s.  One  who  sells  ribands  and  dresses 
for  women.  Taller. 
Ml'LLION.s.  [miUion,  Fr.l 
1  The  number  or  a  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hun- 
dred thousand.  Shakespeare. 
f  A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great  number. 

Locke. 

MILLIONTH",  a.  [from  mtliioo.]  The  ten  hun- 
dred thousandth.  Bentley. 

Mil  [  MOU  NTAINS.  «.    An  herb.  Amtworti. 

MI'LLPOND,*  Is.   A  bead  or  water  dammed  up 

MI'LLPOOU*  )    to  drive  a  mill.  Atk. 

MI'LLSTONE,  i.  [mill  and  stone.]  The  stone  by 
which  corn  is  comminuted.  L'Et'range. 

MI'LLTEETH,  «.  [mill  and  teeth.]  The  arinders 


MILT,  s.  [mitrfl,  Dutch.] 

I  The  sperm  of  the  male  Ash. 

9  [From  milt,  Sax.)  The  spleen. 
7b  M  Ml,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  im 
the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 
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M  I'LTER,  i.  [from  milt.]  Tlx  he  or  any  lab,  the 
•be  being  called  spawner.  Walton. 

Ml'LTWORT,  $■  [niplentm.]  An  herb.  Axntwor. 

MIME,  i .  f>Mfto<. j  A  buffoon  who  practise*  ges- 
ticulations, either  representative  of  some  ac- 
tion, or  merely  contrived  to  raise  mirth.  B.Jon. 

To  Ml' ME,  v.  n.   To  play  the  mime.  B.  Junto*. 

Ml'MEK,  «.  [from  anate.1  A  mimick.  MUtom. 

MI'M  It'Al  ,  «'.  [mimifuj,  Lat.]  Imitative;  betlt- 
ting  a  mimick  ;  acting  the  mimick.     !>'  yJ<n. 

Ml' MIC  ALLY,  ad.  In  imitation;  inamiroirml 
manner. 

M  I  MILK,  t.  [mimtc*,,  Ut.1 
1  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon  who  copies 
another's  act  or  manner.  Prior. 
ft  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

MI'MICK.a.  [mimiau,  Lat.]  Imitative.  Swift. 

TcMl'MICK.  i-.a.  rfrom  the  noun.)  Ti»  imitate 
tii  'i  LtulToon  ■  to  ridicule  by  w^  liurltuj^i^  i iiii 
tion  GlanvxUe 

MI'MICKRY,  «.  [from  mimic*.]  burlesque  imi- 
tation. Spectator. 

MIMOGRAPHER,  ».  [mim«*  and  rt*P"  \  A 
writer  of  farces. 

MINA'CIOUS,  a.  [minor,  Lat.]  Full  of  threats. 

M I N  A'C  1TY,  :  [mlsex,  Lat  ]  Disposition  to  use 
tb  reats. 

M  I'N  ATORY,  a.   [wiaor,  Lat.]  Threatening. 


To  MINCE,  r.a.  [from  minis*.] 

I  To  cut  into  very  small  parts.  South. 

9  To  mention  any  thing  scrupulously,  by  a  little 
at  a  time ;  to  palliate.  Woodward. 

9  To  speak  with  affected  softness ;  to  clip  the 
To WMl M CE,  *.  Skmkeepeare . 

I  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps.  Pot*. 

9  To  speak  small  and  imperfectly.  Dry  den. 
MINCINGLY,  ad.  [from  *»ne*.J  In  small 

MIND,  s.  [gemiad,  Sax.] 
I  The  intelligent  power. 
9  Intellectual  capacity 
3  Likine  ;  choice ; 
■flection. 


4  Thoughts  ; 
jinion. 


Shakripture. 

Cowley. 
propension ; 
Hooker. 
Dry den. 
GlanrilU. 


omnnn. 
Burnet. 


»  Opi 

6  Memory ;  remembrance. 
7   MIND,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  mark ;  to  attend. 
9  To  put  in  mind  ,  to  remind. 
To  MIND,*.*.  To  incline)  to  be  disposed.  Spen 
MI'NDED,  «.  (from  wind.)  Disposed ;  inclined  ; 

anVtted.  TtUotton. 
MINDFUL,  a.  [wind  and /s/i.]  Attentive }  heed- 
ful;  havine  memory.  Hammond. 
Ml'NDFl  LI.Y.  ad.   Attentively  ;  heedfully. 
M1NDFILNESS,  *.   Attention  ;  regard. 
MINDLESS,  u.  (from  mind.] 
1  Inattentive  s  regardless.  Prior. 
9  Not  endued;with  a  mind;  having  no  intellec- 
tual powers.  /June*. 
9  Stupid  :  unthinking.  Shakespeare. 
MINDLESSLY,*  ad.  [from  windless.]  Heed- 
lessly -.  inattentively.  Ask. 
MIN  D- STRICKEN,  a.  [astudand  srrirJre*.]  Mov- 
ed ;  affected  in  bis  mind.  Sidney, 
MINE,  pronoun ponauive.   [»iy*,1Jax.]  Belong- 
ing to  me.  Drydtn. 
M  INK,  *.  [mi**.  Fr.  mwyn,  or  mam.  Welsh.] 
1  A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which  contains 
metals  or  minerals.  '  Boole. 

9  A  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification,  that  it 
may  sink  for  want  of  support ;  or,  in  modern 
war,  that  powder  may  be  lodged  in  it,  which 
being  ftred,  whatever  is  over  ft  may  be  blown 

To  MINE,*.*,  [from  the 

or  borrows. 
To  MINE,  r.a.   To  sap;  to 

destroy  by  slow  degrees. 
MINER,*,  [m.aetrr,  Fr.1 
I  One  who  digs  for  metals.  Dryden. 
9  One  who  makes  military  mines.  Taller. 
MINERAL,  i.    [miaero/e,  Ut.]    Fossil  body, 
[out  of 


]  To  dig  mines 
Woodward. 
by  mines ;  to 
Skaketpeare. 


MIN 

MINERAL,  a.   Consisting  of  fossil  bodies. 
MI'NERALIST.  «.   (from  mineral.]  On*  skilled 
or  employed  in  minerals.  Boyle. 
M 1 N  ERA'  LOG  I  ST,  «.    [mineralofie,  Fr.]  One 
who  discourses  on  minerals.  //» <A*n. 

MIN  ERA' LOGY,  s.  (from  mineral  and  Xcyoo] 

The  dortiine  of  minerals. 
VINK'VEK.  .     Askiow.th  specks  of  white. 
To  M  I'M.  1.1.,  *.*. 
I  To  mix  ;  to  join  ;  to  compound  $  to  unite  with 
something  so  as  to  make  one  mass.  Rogtrt. 
9  To  contaminate  ;  to  make  of  dissimilar  parts. 

K"gert. 

9  To  confuse.  Matron. 
To  MINGLE,  t  .  n.    To  be  mixed;  to  be  united 

MINGLE,  s.  (rrom  the  verb.]  Mixture;  medieyi 

M  PNGLKR .'"""rle  who  mingles. 
MINIATURE,  s.  [nunw/are.  Fr.J 
I  Painting  by  powders  mixed  with 
water. 

9  Representation  in  a  small  compast ; 

tation  less  than  the  reality. 
MPNIKIN.a.   Small ;  diminutive.  & 
M  I'M  KIN.  s.   A  small  sort  of  pins. 
MINIM,*,  [mwrnw,  Ut.)  A  sou 

dwarf. 

V  r  SI  MLS,  $.  [Ut.]  A  being  of  the  least  sixe 

Skaketpeare. 

M  I'N  ION,  ».  [mi/moa,  Fr  ]  A  favourite  ;  a  dar- 

ling;  a  low  dependant.  Str\ft. 
MINIOUS,  «.  (*u*tam,  L»t.]  Of  the  colour  of 

red  lead  or  vermiliion.  Brown. 
To  MI'NISH,  *.«.  (from  dimmu*;  minus,  Ut.] 

To  lessen  ;  to  lop;  to  impair 
MINISTER,  t.  [nunister,  Ut.] 
I  An  agent ;  one  who  is  emph 

one  who  acu  under  another. 


icpresen- 
Pkthpt. 


small  ^"^i  » 


i  One  who  is  employed  in  the  administration  of 
government.  Bacon. 
9  One  who  serves  at  the  altar  ,  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  functions.  Addison. 
4  A  delegate  |  an  official.  Skaketpeare. 
b  An  agent  from  a  foreign  power. 
To  MINISTER,  *.«.   [wiaurtv,  Ut.]  To  give  , 
to  supply  ;  to  afford.  Oliroy. 
To  MINISTER,  *.  «. 

1  To  attend  ;  to  serve  in  any  office.  Milton. 
9  To  give  medicines.  Skakespeare. 
9  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful  ,  to  give  as- 
sistance ;  to  contribute  ,  to  afford.  Smalruije. 

4  To  attend  on  the  service  of  God.  Romans. 
MINI  STE'RIAL, «.  [from  misuser.] 

I  Attendant  t  acting  at  command.  arum 

5  Acting  tinder  superior  authority.  Hog* 
9  Sacerdotal ,  belonging  to  the  ecclesiasticks 

their  office.  "  Jfoofcrr. 

4  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 

MINISTERIALLY,  *d.  In  a  ministerial  man- 
ner. Water  Land. 

MINISTERY,*.  [mtautrrtnm,  Ut.]  Office ;  ser- 
vice: commonly  ministry.  Digby. 

M  I'N  LSI  HAL,  a.  [from  minister.]  Pertaining  to 
a  minister. 

Ml' NISI  RANT,  a.  [from  minuter.}  Attendant; 

acting  at  command.  Milton. 
MINISTRATION,  s.  [mi*i*fr*,  Ut.] 
I  Agency  ;  intervention ;  office  of  an  agent  de- 
legated or  commissioned  by  another.  Taylor. 
9  Service  ;  office  ;  ecclesiastical  function. 
MINISTRY,  ».  [contracted  from  mtsiuieryj 
i  Office ;  service.  Sprat. 
9  Office  of  on*  set  apart  to  preach ;  ecclesiastical 
function.  Lee  It  e. 

3  Agency }  interposition.  Bentley. 

4  Business.  Dryden. 

5  Persons  employed  in  the  publick  affairs  of  a 
state.  Swyft. 

MI'NWM.s.  [Utin.]  Melt  lead  in  a  broad 
earthen  vessel  unglaxed,  and  stir  it  till  it  be 
calcined  into  a  grey  powder,  called  the  t  atx  of 
lead;  continue  the  Are,  stirring  it,  and  it  be- 
comes yellow,  called  mastfcot ;  put  it  into  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will  become  of  a 
fine  red,  which  is  ntirtai*,  or  red  lead.     If  til. 
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MI'NNOW,  «.  [me***,  Fr.]  A  very  small  fmh  ?  a 
pink.  Walton. 
Ml' SUR.  a.  [Ut.] 

I  Petty  ;  inconsiderable. 

9  iWi  •mailer. 
M  i'M>R.  I. 

I  One  under  age.  Darin. 
9  The  ircond  or  particular  proposition  in  (lie 
ayllocism.  Jrbi  t  knot. 

7b  M  l'N ORATE,  r.  a.   [minor,  Ut.]  To  lessen  ; 

to  diminish.  Glamvillt. 
MINORATION,  s.  [from  miaorate.]  The  act  of 

lessening  ;  diminution  -.  deer 
MINORITY,  «.  fmiswr,  Ut.] 
I  The  state  nf  being  under  age. 
9  *I"he  state  of  being  less. 
1  The  smaller  number. 

MINOTAUR,  *.   [mtnoM,  and  taurui,  Latin.]  A 
monster  invented  hy  the  poeta,  half  njan  and 
half  bull.  Shakespeare. 
MINSTER,*  [minttert.  Sax.]  A  monastery  ;  an 

ecclesiastical  fraternity  ;  a  cathedral  church. 
MINSTREL,  s.  [saeneitrt/.  Span.]  A  musician  , 
one  who  plays  upon  instruments.  Sandut. 
MINSTRELSY,  «.  [from  »»a«tre*.] 
I  Mustek;  instrumenUl  harmony.         Dm  its. 
9  A  number  of  musicians.  Milton. 
MINT,*,  rsatsite,  8az.]  A  plant.  Dry  den, 

MINT,  *.  [maitre,  Dutch;  mynefww,  Sax.] 
1  The  place  where  money  is  coined.  Adduon. 
*  Any  place  of  invention.  Shakctpeare. 
To  MINT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  coin  t  to  atamp  money.  Bacon. 
9  To  invent ;  to  forge.  Bacon. 
MINTAGE,  *.  [from  «*•!.] 
1  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped.  Milton. 
9  The  duty  paid  for  coining.  Ainivorth. 
MIN  TER,  •.  [from  mi.f.l  Coiner.  Camden. 
MINTMAN,*.  [mint  and  man.)   One  skilled  in 
coinage.  Bacm. 
M1NTMASTER,  s.  [mini  and  master.] 
I  One  who  presides  in  coinage.  Ftoyle. 
9  One  who  invents.  Lock*. 
M  I'M' FT,  «.    [menu,  i,  Fr.]   A  stalely  regular 

dance. 
MINIM.*)  . 
M1NUM,  j*' 
I  (With  printer*.)  A  email  tort  of  printing  letter 
9.  (With  musicians.)  A  note  of  slow  time. 
MINUTE,  a.  (miaai**,  Ut.]  Small ;  little  j  slen 

der;  small  in  bulk. 
M INUTE,  a.  [wismtaas,  Lar.l 
I  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour, 
t  Any  small  space  of  time.  Soutk. 
3  The  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in  writing. 
To  MINUTE,  e.o.   [sataxier,  Fr.]  To  set  down 
in  short  hints.  Spectator. 
MI'NUTE. BOOK.     [mtnate  and  book.)  Book  of 
short  hints. 

MINUTE-GLASS,  «.  [mtaare  and  (lui,]  Glass 
of  which  the  sand  measures  a  minute. 

Ml'NUTEHAND,*  '  [minnte  and  hand  )  The 
index  of  a  clock  which  shows  the  minute.  Atk. 

MINUTELY,  ad.  [from  miaale.]  To  a  small 
point;  exactly..  Lecfce. 

MINUTELY,  asf.  [from  minute,  the  substantive.] 
Every  minute ;  with  very  little  time  intervene 
in?.  Hammond. 

MINUTENESS.t.  [from  minute.)  Smallncss; 
exility  •.  Inconsiderableness.  Bentlej. 

MI'NUTE- WATCH,  s.  [minute  and  watch.)  A 
watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  common  watches  which  reckon 
by  the  hour.  Boule. 

MINX,  s.   A  young,  pert,  wanton  girt.  Shake*. 

Ml'RACLE,  •.  [miracle,  Fr.  miraculum,  Lat.] 
I  A  wonder ;  something  above  haman  power. 

9  (In  theology.)  An  effect  above  human  or  na- 
tural power,  performed  in  attestation  of  tome 
truth.  Ben  (ley. 

MIR.VCULOU8,  a.  [miratulcux,  Fr.]  Done  hy 
miracle;  produced  by  miracle;  effected  by 
power  more  than  natural.  Herbert. 
MIRA'CULOUSLY,  ad.    By  miracle;  by  power 
above  that  of  nature.  Drjden. 
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MIRA'CULOUSNESS,  «.  [from  miraadou*.]  The 
state  of  being  effected  by  miracle .  superiority 
to  natural  power. 

MIRADO'R,  c.  [8panish,  from  sntrftr,  to  look.) 
A  oatcony.  DrydcH, 

M I RB,  s.  [moer,  Dutch.]  Mud  ;  dirt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  water.  Rotcomnum. 

To  MIRE,  r. a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  whelm  in 
the  mud  .  to  soil  with  mud.  Shakespeare. 

MIRE,*,  [myro,  Sax.  mier,  Dutch.]  An  ant ;  m 
pismire. 

MI'RINESS,  i.  [from  miry.]  Dirtiness;  fulneaa 

of  mire. 

MI'RKSOME,  a.    Dark  ;  obscure-  Spenser. 
Ml'RROR,  *.  [miroir,  Fr.] 
I  A  looking. alas* :  any  thing  which  exhibits  re- 

r mentations  of  objects  by  reflection.  Davie*. 
t  is  u«ed  for  pattern  ;  for  that  on  which  the 
eye  ought  to  be  fixed.  Hooker. 
M  l'RROft-STONB.  *.  [***•»!**,  Ut.]  A  kind  of 

transparent  stone. 
MIRTH, 
ety  l 

[mirra  and  JaiL]  Merry;  gay  i 
cheerful.  lien  Jonnm. 

MI'RTHLESS,  a.  [from  mirl*.]  Joyless;  cheer- 
less. 

MI'RY,  a.  [from  mire.] 

1  Deep  in  mud  ;  muddy.  Tempi*. 
9  Consisting  of  mire.  Shakcpeare. 
MIS,  an  inseparable  particle  used  in  composition 
to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depravation  of  the 
meaning  :  as,  chance,  lurk  ;  mtscAaace,  ill  luck  j 
from  met,  Fr-  used  in  the  same  sense. 
MISALLI'TD.*  a.  [win  and afiied  ]  111  associated. 

Burke. 

MISACCEPTATION,*.   [mis  and  acceptation.) 


[,  i.  [murhde.  Sax.]  Merriment ;  jollity  ; 
gayetyj  .laughter.  Pope. 
Ml'RTHPUL,  i 


The  act  of  taking  in  a 
MISADVENTURE.*. 


Mis- 


[metaveuture,  Fr.] 
;  misfortune;  ill  luck. 
MISADVE'NTURED,  a.  [from 

Unfortunate. 
MISADVISED, a.  [mis  and odcised.]  Ill  directed. 
M  ISAM  MED,  a.    [an  and  aim.]    Not  aimed! 

rightly.  Spenser. 
Ml'SANTHROPE.    )«.    [misanthrope.  Ft.  (Mr**- 
JUISANTHROPOS,  I    9fw»ot.]  A  hater  of  man- 
kind. Shakeepeare. 
MISANTHROPIST,*  ».   A  hater  of  mankind. 

A**. 

MISANTHROPY,  *.  [misdnihropie,  Fr.]  Hatred 

of  mankind. 
MISAPPLICATION.  *.    [mi*  and  application.) 

Application  to  a  wrong  purpose.  J?rowa. 
To  MISAPPLY',  e.  a.  [mis  and  apply.)  To  apply 

to  wrong  purposes.  Hovel. 
To  MI8APPRLHEN  D,  r.  a.  [mi*  and  apprehend  ] 

Not  to  understand  rightly.  Ijocke. 
MISAPPREHENSION,  *.    [mi*  and 


*ioa.]  Mistake;  not  right  apprehension. 
To  MISASCRI'BE,  r.«.  (mi*  and  oaeriAe.l  To 
asenhe  falsely.  Haul*. 
To  MISASSI'GN,  v.  a.  [mi*  and  ai«»fa.]  Toawien 
erroneously.  Hoylr. 
To  MISBECAME,  t».  a.  [mis  and  become.)  Not  to 
become:  to  be  unseemly  ;  not  to  suit.  Svdnrg. 
MISBEGOT.         la.    [begot  or  begotten  with 
MISBEGOTTEN,  f    mi*.]   Unlawfully  or  Irre- 
gularly begotten.  Drwdeu. 
To  MISBEHA'VE,  r.  a.  [mi*  and  behave.)  To  act 
ill  or  improperly.  Young. 
MISBEHA'VED.a.  [mi*  and  bekate.)  Untaught; 

ill-bred  ;  uncivil.  Shaketpeare. 
MISBEHAVIOUR,*,   [mi*  and  behattourA  111 
conduct ;  bad  practice.  A*ktt*on. 
MISBELI'EF,  *.  [ail  and  belief.)  False  religion ; 

a  wrong  belief. 
M  ISBELI'EVER,*.  [mi*  and  fteiiener.]  One  that 
hold*  a  false  religion,  or  believes  wtougly.  Dry. 
To  MISCA'L,  v.  a.  [muandcoiL]  To  name  im- 
properly, (ilamtille. 
To  MISCALCULATE,  a.«.  [mii  and  calculate.) 

To  reckon  wrong.  Arbuthnot. 
M  ISCA'RRI  AGE,  ».  [mi*  and  carriage.) 
i  Unhappy  event  of  an  undertaking ;  failure , 
ill  conduct.  Roger; 
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t  Abortion  |  act  of  bring io|  forth  before  the 

tin)'.*  (jTiititxt 

To  M  ISO  A'  KK  V,  ». «.  [a*  and  carry.] 
I  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event,  not 

t»  succeed. 
9  To  have  an  abortion 
7b  MlSCA'ST,  v.a.  [mi*  and  cosl.]  To  take  a 
wrung  account  of.  Brown. 
MISCELLA'Nfc,  *.  [mitrcUurw,  Lat.)  Mixed 
corn  :  as.  wheat  and  rye.  Hacon. 
MISCELLANEOUS,  a.  [mi*eellansu<. 

Mingled  ;  composed  of  various  kinds,  brown. 
MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS,  *.   [from  sauctUa**- 

osu.l  Composition  of  various  Kinds. 
Ml'SCELLANY,  a.  [mitcrilamau,  Lat.]  Mixed 
of  various  kinds.  baton. 
Ml'SCELLANY,  f.   A  mass  formed  out  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Pope. 
U ISCHA'NCE,  s.  [mi*  aod  cfcuace.]  III  luck  ,  ill 
fortune ;  misfortune  ;  mishap.  South. 
Ml'SCHlEF,  ».  {meschef,  old  Fr.] 
I  Harm  ;  hurt ;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriously 
done.  Husr*. 
9  111  consequence;  vexatious  affair.  Svtft. 
7a  Ml'SCHlEF.  a. a.  [from  tl»  noun.]  To  hurt, 
to  harm  ;  fo  injure. 


to  harm  :  fo  v 
MI'SCHIEFMAKI  K,  i.  [a 
'Ooe  wh..  causes  mischief. 
MI  SCHIEVOUS,  a.  [from  mischief.] 
I  Harmful ,  hurtful ;  destructive  .  noxious  ,  per- 
nicious, injurious;  wicked.  South. 
9  Spiteful;  malicious.  Ainsworth. 
MISCHIEVOUSLY,  ad,   Noxiously  ;  hnrtfulU  ; 

wickedly.  Dry  den. 

Ml'SCHlEVOUSNESS,  s.    Hun  fulness;  perni- 
ctousness  ;  wickedness.  South. 
Ml'SCIBLE.  a.    [mueeo,  Lat.]    Possible  to  be 
mint  led.  Arbuthnot. 
MISCITATION,  s.  [mi*  and  citatum.]  Unfair  or 

To  M*l8aTE,°r!o.  [mi*  and  eils.]   To  * 

MISClI'IM.i.  [atis and 


Mistaken  claim. 

baevn. 
ru  fmpuutttn.) 
Clarendon. 

fails  an*.  .Tsneeii,  and 
conception.]    FaUe  opi- 
Hooker. 

mis  and  conceive.]  To 
to  have  a  false  notion  of.  Shaket. 
[mis  and  coarfart.J   Ill  beha- 
viour; ill  management.  Robert. 
To  Ml  SCON  DU'CT,  t .  a.   [mis  and  conduct.]  To 

manage  amiss  ;  to  carry  on  wrong. 
MISCONJE'CTURE,*.   [mi*  and  eoajaclar*.]  A 
wrong  guess.       *»  Brown. 
MIRCONSTRU'CTION,  s.  Tmis  and  con  unci  ton.] 

Wrong  interpretation  or  words  or  things. 
7b  MISCO'NSTRUE,  r.4.  [mi*  and  coasrrae.J  To 


•VflSCOMPlTATlON,  ». 

False  reckoning. 
JUISCONCE'IT,  \$. 
MISCONCEPTION.  } 

nion  .  wrong  notion. 
MISCONCEIVE,  r.a. 

misjudge 
MISCONDUCT,  *. 


inierpffi  wroiis. 
ToMlSCO'UNT.c.a.  [i 

costal.]  To  reckon  wrong.  Shoketpcare. 
Ml»8<  RF.ANCE,1*.  [metcreance,  k  i.]  Unbelief; 
Ml'SCREANCY,/    false  faith;  adherence  to  a 
false  religion.  Swift. 
Ml'SCREANT,  «.  [mescreoai.Fr.] 
I  One  that  holds  a  false  faith  ;  one  who  believes 
in  false  gods.  Hooker. 
9  A  vile  wretch.  Addison. 
M  ISC  RE  ATE,    \a.   [mis  and  Creole.]  Formed 
MISCREATED,  J    unnaturally  or  illegitimate- 
ly: made  as  by  a  blunder  of  nature.  Shakes. 
MlsDE'ED,  s.   [mis  and  died.]   Evil  action. 

Shakespeare. 

To  MISDE'EM,  v.  a.   fmfs  and  deem.]  To  judge 

ill  of:  to  mistake.  /Juries. 
Tb  MISDEME'AN,  r.a.   [mi*  and  demeow.J  To 

behave  ill.  Shakespeare. 
MISDEMFMNOR...  [art*  and  demetn.]  Offence; 

ill  behaviour.  South. 
To  M  lSDO\  v.  a.  [ml*  and  do.]  To  do  wrong ,  to 

commit  a  crime.  Milton. 
To  MISDO*.  t.n.  To  commit  faults.  Dryden. 
MlSDCER,  *.  [from  miado.]  An  offender,  a 

criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

411 


Raleigh, 
let,  Fr.  mis  and 


MIS 

IIISDO'ING,  a.  [from  mitdo.]  Offence:  devia- 


L' Estrange 

.]  To 


Shakespeare. 


mess. 


Sidney. 
Ainsworta. 

Locke. 
SKakrspeare. 


tion  from  right. 
To  MlSDO-UBT,  a.  a. 

pect  of  deceit  or  da 
MISDCUBT,  s.  [au  and  doubt  ] 
I  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
9  Irresolution  ;  hesitation. 
M/SE.  $.  JFr.l  Issue  i  law  term 
To  MISEMPLOY,  v.a.  [mis  and  employ.]  To  use 
to  wrong  purposes.  Atterbury. 
MISEMPLCYMENT.  i.  [mi*  and  emaioymeai.] 
Improper  application.  Hale. 
Ml'SER,  s-  [miser,  Lat.] 
I  A  wretched  person  :  not  in  use.  Sidney. 
9  A  wretch ;  a  mean  fellow  :  not  in  use.  Shalt. 
9  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity.  Otvay. 
MISERABLE,  a.  [miseroWe,  Fr.] 
I  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched.  South. 
<i  Wretched  .  worthless.  Job. 
9  Culpably  parsimonious;  stingy 
MI'S  ERA  B  LE  N  ESS,  * .  [from  muenbte.]  State 

of  misery. 
Ml'SERABLY,  ad.  [from 
I  Unhappily  ,  < 
ft  Wretchedly ; 
9  Covetously. 

Ml'SER Y,  s.  [misrrie,  Lat.] 
I  Wretchedness,  unhappin 
9.  Calamity  ;  misfortune 

9  [From  miser.]  Covetousneaa ,  avarice.  Motion 
To  MlSFA'SHION,  r.a.  [mi*  and  fashion.}  To 
form  wrong.  Hakcwill. 
MlSFO'RTUNE,  ».  [mi*  and/orlaae.]  Calamity! 

ill  luck  ;  want  of  good  fortune.  Adduou. 
To  MISGI'VF.,  v.  a.  [mis  and  give.}  To  fill  with 
doubt,  to  deprive  of  confidence.  Shakespeare. 
To  MISGOVERN,  v.a.   [mi*  and  govern.)  To 
govern  ill  i  to  administer  unfaithfully.  Knollet. 
M  lSGO'VERN  MENT,  i. 
till  administration  ol  publick  affairs. 
9  111  management. 

9  Irregularity  »  inordinate  behaviour. 
MISGIJI'IMNCE,  *.   [mil  and  guidance.} 
direction 

To  MISGU  I'DE.  ».  a.  [mis  and  guide.]  To 
ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way. 

MISHA'P,  s.  [asu  and  hap.)  Ill  chance  ;  ill  luck, 
calamity.  Spenser. 

Ml  SUM  AMI.  s.    A  low  word  ;  a  mingle.  Atus. 

To  MISINFF/R.  v.  a.   [mi*  and  tnfer.}  To  infer 
wrong.  Hooker. 

To  M  ISINFCRM.  v.  a.  [mi*  and  tn/orm.]  To  de- 
ceive bv  false  accounts.  Milton. 

MISINFORMATION,  s.  [from  misinform.]  False 
intelligence  ;  false  accounts.  South. 

To  MISINTERPRET,  r.a.  [mi*  and  internet.} 
To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense.         ben  Jonsou. 

To  MISJOMN,  r.a.   [mi*  and  join.]  To  join  un- 
fitly or  improperly.  Dryien. 

ToM<SJU'DOE,v  .a.  [mis  and  judge.]  To  form 
false  opinion*  ,  to  judge  ill.  Pop<> 

7bMISLA'Y.  v.a,   (mis  and  la,.]  To  lay  in  a 
wrong  place.  Dryde*. 

MlSLA'YER,  *.  [from  mufay.]  One  that  puts  in 
the  wrong  place.  bacon. 

To  MI'SLE,  v.  a.  [from  mi*!.]  To  rain  in  imper- 
ceptible drops.  Derham. 

To  M  ISLE'AO,  v.  a.   [mi*  and  fcad.J  To  guide  a 
wrong  way ,  to  betray  to  mischief  or  mistake. 

Racon. 

MISLE'ADER,*.  [from  mislead.]  One  that  leads 
to  ill.  Shakespeare. 

Mixed 
or  rimer. 


To  disap- 
Herbert. 

tion  , 


M  l'SLBN,  *.  [corrupted  f 

corn  ;  as,  wheat  and  rye. 
To  MISLI'KE,  v.a.  [mis  and  like.] 

prove :  to  be  not  pleased  with. 
MISLI'KE, «.  [from  the  verb.]  " 

MISLI'KER,*.  [from  mialiaw.]  One  that  d 

T,  'Mis' I  I' VI-:.  r.  n.  [nr.  t  and  /-re.]  To  live  ill. 

To  MISMA'NAGE,  v.  a.  [mis  and  manage.]  To 
manage  ill.  Locke. 

MISMANAGEMENT,  ».  [mi*  and  management.] 
Ill  management,  ill 
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MIS 


MIS 


To  MISMATCH,  P.  a.    [mis  and  male*.]  To 

match  untuitably.  Souther*. 
To  MISNA'ME,  v.a.  [mi*  and  miw.]  To  call  by 

the  wmnc  name.  Boyle. 
MISSO'MER,  s.  [It.]  (Inlaw.)  An  indictment, 

or  anv  other  act  vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 
To  MlSOB8E»RVE,  r.  a.  [mis  and  o6serec]  Not 

to  observe  arcuiately.  Locke. 
MISOUAMIST,  >.  [vu*w  and  yauac  ]  A  marriage 

hater. 

MISOGYNY,  (.  [turm  and  yvw».]  Hatred  or  wo- 
men. 

To  M ISOHDER,  r.  a.  [mi*  and  order  ]  To  con- 
duct ill ;  to  manage  irref  ularly.  Shakespeare. 

MISORDER,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Irregularity  ; 
disorderly  proceeding*.  Cam  dev. 

JfllSO'RDERLY,  a.  [from  mttorder.]  Irregular; 
unlaw  Till.  ./-i  /.am. 

To  M  ISPL'N  D,  r.  a.  [nil  and  speatf.]  To  spend 
ilt  ;  tu  watte;  lo  consume  to  no  purpose;  to 
throw  away.  Ben  Junto*. 

MHPE'N  DER,  «.  [from  mispend.]  One  who 
spends  ill  or  prodigally.  Norris. 

MISPERSLVSION.  ». 
VVron 

To  MIS 


KM*     1,1     w,      f»"-W*|>«IIJ  • 

IRSUA'SlON,  ».  [mis  and  pernuu.ori.] 
>ng  not  ion  •,  false  opinion.  D.  of  Fitly. 
SPLA'CE.    a.  [mu  and  place.)  To  put  in 


Obsolete. 


Shakttpeare. 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare. 


a  wrong  place. 
To  MlSPRl'SE,  v.a. 
I  To  mistake. 

9.  To  slight  i  to  scorn  ;  to  despise. 
MISPRISION,  s.  [from  mt*pHae.] 
I  Scorn  ;  contempt :  not  in  use. 
I  Mistake;  misconception:  not  in  use.  Gtan. 
t  (In  common  law.)   Neglect,  negligence,  or 
oversight.    Misprision  of  treason,  is  the  con- 
cealment of  known  treason.    Afi*pri*toa  of 
felony,  is  the  letting  any  person,  committed 
for  felony,  to  go  before  he  be  indicted.  Cowell. 
To  MlsPRoPO«RTION,  v.a.   [mis  and  propor- 
tion.] To  join  without  due  proportion. 
M ISPRCU D. a.  [mis andproad.]  Vitiously  croud: 
obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
To  ^MISQUOTE,  t>.  •.  [mis  and  cuot*.]^  To  quote 

To  M 1SRECITE.  v.a.  [mis  and  recite"]  "toT^ 
cite  not  according  to  the  truth.  Jiramhall. 
To  MISRETKON,  v.a.   [mis  and  reckoa.1  To 
reckon  wrong;  to  compute  wrong.  Stt'ft. 
To  MISRELA'TE,  v.  a.  [mis  and  relate.]  To  re- 
late inaccurately  or  falsely.  Boyle. 
MISRFLATION,  *.   [fiom  misrelate.]  False  or 
inaccurate  narrative.  Bramhall. 
To  MISREME'MBER,  v.  a.  [mis  and  rememter.j 
To  mi»take  by  trusting  to  memory.  Bovle. 
To  MISREPCVRT,  e.o.  [mis  and  report.]  To  give 
a  false  account  of.  Hooker. 
M  ISREPO'RT,  s.    False  account ,  false  and  ma- 
licious representation.  South. 
To  M  ISREPRESE'NT,  r.  a.  [mis  and  reprewat.] 
To  represent  not  aa  It  is;  to  falsify  to  disad- 


vantage. 
MISREPRESENTATION,  s. 
1  The  act  of  misrepresenting. 
8  Account  maliciously  false. 
M!SRU'LE.s.   [mis  and  rule.]  Tumult 

sion;  revel;  unjust  domination. 
MISS,*,  [contracted  from  mistress.) 
1  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  guJ. 
8  A  strumpet ;  a  concubine. 
To  MISS,  t .  a.  preter.  missed ;  part. 

mist,  [an Men,  Dutch.] 
1  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind  ,  to  mistake. 

•  Not  to  bit  by  manual  aim. 

5  To  fail  of  obtaining. 
4  To  discover  something  to  be 

wanting. 
4  To  be  without. 

•  To  omit. 

To  MISS, ».«. 
t  To  fly  wide ;  not  to  hit. 
«  Not  to  succeed. 

•  To  fail ;  to  mistake. 
4  To  be  l«*t ;  to  be  wanting, 
ft  To  miscarry ;  to  fail. 

6  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn, 


Svtfl. 


Swift. 
Drydeu. 
missed  or 

Mil  urn. 

Pope. 
Drydeu. 
unexpectedly 
Sidney. 
Shakes  peart. 
Prior. 


Waller. 
Baevn. 


Locke. 


MlSS,t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Lots  ;  want. 
8  Mistake;  errour. 
3  Hurt;  harm:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
Ml'SSAL,  s.  [missolt,  Lat.  missel,  Fr.]  The  maaa 
book.  Stilltngieet. 
To  M  ISSA'Y,  v.  n.  [mis  and  say.]  To  say  ill  or 
Wrong.  Hakeviil. 
To  M  ISSE'EM,  r.  n.  [mis  and  teem.] 
1  To  make  false  appearance.  Spenser. 
9.  To  misneenme  :  obsolete  both.  Spenser. 
To  M I  SSE'RVE,  t.  a.  [mis  and  seme.]  To  serve 
unfaithfully.  Jrbnthnos. 
To  MISSHA'PE,  v.  a.  [mis  and  ihape.]  To  shape 
ill;  to  form  ill ;  to  deform*  Bentley. 
Ml'SSILE,  a.  [miutii*,  Lat.]  Thrown  by  the 
hand;  striking  ai  distance.  Pop*. 
MI'SSION,  s.  [misrio,  Lat.] 
1  Commission  ,  the  ttate  of  being  sent  by  su- 
nn me  authority.  Milton. 
«  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to  i 


not  in  use. 


gate  religion. 
S  Dismission  ;  discharge  : 

4  Faction ;  jwrty  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 


MISSIONARY,  |«.  \mnuonairt,  Fr  ]  One  tent 
MPssioNER,  j  to  propagate  religion.  Swift. 
Ml'SSlVE,o.  [mt**it*,  Fr.] 

l  Such  as  may  be  tent.  Ayliffe. 

8  Used  at  distance.  Drtxien. 
MI'SSIPB,  s.  [Fr.] 

i  A  letter  tent.  Bacon. 

8  A  messenger :  both  obsolete.  Shakes/tart. 
To  MISSPEAK,  v.a.  [mis  and  tpea*.]  To  speak 

wrong.  Donne. 
MIST,  s.  [mist,  Sax.] 

I  A  low  thin  cloud;  a  small  thin  rain  not  per- 
ceived in  drops.  Roscommon. 

9  Anv  thing  that  dims  or  darkens.  Drnden. 
To  MIST,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cloud;  to 

cover  with  a  vapour  or  tteam.  SaaAetprare. 
MlSTA'EN,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  initiate,  for 

mitfaJre*.  Shakttpeare. 
M  1ST A'K ABLE,  a.  [from  mutaxe.]  Liable  to  be 

conceived  wrong.  Brown. 
To  M  ISTA'KE,  v.  «.  [mis  and  take.]  To  conceive 

wrong  ;  to  take  something  for  that  which  it  it 

not.  StiUingJlett. 
To  M  ISTA'KE,  To.,„  „«toJ.^Sg 

To  he  MISTA'KEN.  To  err.  Walter. 
MlST.A'KE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Misconception; 

errour.  Tillotson. 
MISTA'KINGLY,  ad.  [from  mistaking.']  Errone- 
ously ;  falsely.  BoyU. 
To  MISTA'TE,  v.a.  [mis  and  stale]   To  state 

wrong.  Sanderson. 
To  M  ISTE'ACH,  r.  a.  [mis  and  track.]  To  teach 

wrong.  Sandman. 
To  MISTF.'MPER,  v.a.   [mis  and  temper.]  To 

temper  ill  .  to  disorder.  Shakespeare. 
MI'STER,  a-  fmrjf.er,  Fr.  trade.]  What  mister, 

what  kind  of:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
MI'STER,**.  [corrupted  from  matter]  A  master; 

a  title  of  respect. 
To  MISTE'RM,  v.a.  [mis  and  term.]  To 

erroneously. 
To  MISTHI'NK,  r.  a.  [mis  and  think.]  To  think 

ill :  to  think  wrong.  Milton. 
To  M  IsT I'M  E,  v.  a.  [mis  aud  time.]  Not  to  tima 

right ;  not  to  adapt  properly  with  regard  to 

time. 

Ml'STlNESS,  s.  [from  misty.]  Cloudiness  ;  state 
of  being  overcast.  Bacon. 
Ml'STION,  «.  [mist  a*,  Lat.]  The  ttate  of  being 
mingled.  Boyle. 
MISTLETOE,  t.  [myslellem.  Sax.]  A  plant  always 
produced  from  seed,  and  is  not  tone  cultivated 
in  the  earth,  but  will  grow  upon  trees.  The 
mistletoe  thrush,  which  feeds  upon  the  berriet 
of  this  plant  in  winter,  doth  convey  the  seed 
from  tree  to  tree;  for  the  viscous  patt  of  th« 
berry,  which  turroundt  the  seed,  doth  some- 
times fatten  it  to  the  bird's  beak,  which  he 
strikes  at  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree. 


and  so  leaves  the  seed  sticking  by  this  viscous 
matter  to  the  bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upoo  A 
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ill  fasten  itself,  and  tbe  follow, 
out  and  grow  :  this  plant  doth 
Ice  upon  the  apple,  the  ash,  and 


.will 
ing  winter  put 
most  readily  take 

some  other  imooth  rind  treei:  whenever  a 
branch  of  nn  oak  hath  these  plants  upon  it,  it 
ii  preserved  by  the  curious  in  tbcir  collections 
nf  natural  curiosities.  Miller* 
Ml'STLlKE,  u.   [mui  and  like.]  Resembling  a 
mist.  Shakespeare. 
MI'STRESS,  *.  [mautresse,  Fr.] 
I  A  woman  who  governs :  correlative  to  subject 
or  to  serveuf .  Arbuthtot. 
9  A  woman  who  has  something  in  possession. 

Sidnej. 

3  A  woman  skilled  in  any  thing.  Mditvu. 

4  A  woman  teacher.  Swijt. 
»  A  woman  beloved  and  courted.  Clarendon. 

6  A  term  nf  contemptuous  address.  Skmketpeare. 

7  A  whore  :  a  concubine. 

MISTRU'ST,  i.  [asis  and  frwsf.]  Diffidence:  sus- 
picion j  want  of  confidence.  Milton. 
To  M ISTRCST,  r.  a.  To  suspect ;  to  doubt  ;  to 
retard  with  diffidence.  Cvuleu. 
MlSTRU'STFUL,«.   [au8tre«l  and  >«.]  Dirfi- 
dent    doubting-  Waller. 
M 1  STRL'STFU LEY.  ad.   With  suspicion. 
MISTRUSTFULNESS,  a.    [from  mulrtutful.] 
Diffidence)  doubt.  Sidney. 
MISTRU  ST  LESS,  a.  [from  miitrsut.]  Confident; 

unsuspecting. 
M  I'STY,  •.  [from  mi$t.] 
I  Clouded }  overspread  with  mists.  Wo 
4  Obscure  ;  dark  ;  not  plain. 
To  MISUNDERSTA'ND,  v.  a.  \ml»  and  under. 

stand.]  To  misconceive ;  to  mistake.  Addison. 
MISINDERSTA'NDING,  s. 
I  Difference  ,  disagreement.  Stt\ft. 
9  Errour ;  misconception. 
MISU'SAGE,  s.  [from  aslssue.] 
1  Abuse)  ill 
1  Bad  trt 


To 


treatment. 


MISUDE.v.a.  [mis  and  sue.]  To  treat  or  use 
improperly;  to  abuse.  South. 
MISUSE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Evil  or  cruel  treatment.  SaaJreipeore. 

2  Wrong  or  erroneous  use.  Locke. 

3  Misapplication  ;  abuse.  Atterbury. 
To  MISWE'EN,  t.a.   [sail  and  soee*.]  To  mis- 
judge; to  distrust:  obsolete.  Spenter. 

To  MISWE'ND.  e.  n.  [mis  and  wendan,  Sax.]  To 
go  wrong :  obsolete.  Fairfax. 
MPSY,  a.   A  kind  of  mineral.  HUl. 
M  ITE,  s.  [mile.  Fr.  satjt.  Dutch.] 
I  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn ;  a 
weevil.  Philips. 
a  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  Arbnthnot. 
3  Any  thing  proverbially  small.  Drnden. 
«  A  small  particle.  A"  <v 

MITE'LLA,  s.    A  plant.  Miller. 
MITHRIDATE,  s.  One  of  the  capital  medicines 
of  the  shop*,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
ingredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its  inven- 
tor. Mithridates.  king  of  Poutus.  Oatacy. 
MITHR1DATE  mustard,  s.   A  plant.  Milton. 
MIT1GANT,  a.  [tnittfaas,  Lat.]  Lenient;  len.- 
tive. 

To  MITIGATE,*. a.  [«irty\  IsatJ 
1  To  soften  ;  to  make  less  rigorous. 

8  To  alleviate ;  to  make  mild. 

3  To  mollify ;  to  make  less  severe. 

4  To  cooli  to  moderate. 
M  1 1  I G  AT  J  ON ,  8.   [mttigatio,  Lat  ] 

of  any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 
MITRAL,*  a.    [from  mitre.]   Belunging  to  a 

mitre;  like  a  mitre.  Ash. 
MITRE,  8.  [mitre,  Fr.  tnitra,  Lat.] 
I  An  ornament  for  the  head.  Dry  den. 

9  A  kind  of  episcopal  crown.  Watt*. 
MITRE,  (s.  (Among  workmen.)  A  mode  of  join- 
MITER,  J     ing  two  boards  together. 
MITRED,  a.   [astir*,  Fr.  from  mitre.]  Adorned 


Hooker. 
Honker. 
Milton. 
Addison. 
Abatement 
Bacon. 


[astffnu,  Lat.]  Sertdi 


with  a  mitre. 
MITTENT,  a. 

emitting. 
MITTENS,  s.  [mitainet,  Fr.] 
I  Coarse  gj loves  for  the  winter. 
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9  Gloves  that 

[Lat.]   A  warrant  by 
justice  commita  an  offender  to  prison. 
To  MIX,  v.  a.  [saiteeo,  Lat.] 
I  To  unite  to  something  else.  Hoten 
4  To  unite  variooa  ingredients  into  one  mass. 

Esdrai. 

3  To  form  of  different  substances.  Paeon. 

4  To  ioin  ;  to  mingle.  Shakespeare. 
To  M IX,  v.  a.   To  be  united  into  one  mass  by 

mutual  intromission  of  parts.  Milton. 
Mi'XEN,  a.  [asuea,  Sax  ]  A  dunghill ;  a  laystal. 
MI'XTION.s.  [tnurion.  Fr.]  Mixt  ure  confusion 
of  one  thing  with  another.  Dtfh*. 
MIXTI.Y.od.  [fromattr.]  With  coalition  of  dit- 

ferent  parts  into  one. 
MI'XTURB,s.  [miitum,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  mixing )  the  state  of  being  mixed. 

Jrtajtinll. 
9  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 
3  Th*t  which  is  added  and  mixed.  A 


Ml'ZMAZE,  s.  A  maic;  a  labyrinth. 
Ml'ZZEN.  a.  [tneuen,  Dutch.]  The  mast  in  the 
stern  or  back  part  of  a  *hip.  Baiteg. 
To  Ml'ZZLE,*e.a.  [supposed  from  ratal.]  To 
rain  in  very  small  drops.  Ash. 
Ml'ZZY.  *■    A  hog)  a  quagmire.  yrtaawerte. 


MN  EM O* NIC,*  a.  [^smossess,  to  remember.]  Be- 
longing to  the  memory )  helpful  to  the  me- 
mory. Ash. 
MNEMO^ICKS.8.  [^Mmaa  ]  The  art  of  roe- 

mory. 

MO,  a.  [ata,  Saxon.]  Making  greater  number  . 
more :  obsolete.  Spenter. 

MO,  erf.   Further:  longer:  obsolete.  Shak. 

To  MOAN,  r.  a.  fmttnan,  Sax.  to  grieve.]  To 
lament ;  to  deplore. 

To  MOAN,  v.  a.  To  grieve  ,  to  make  lamenta- 
tion. Thomson. 

MOAN,  s.    Lamentation  }  audible  sorrow.  Shak. 

MOAN'Fl'U*  s.  [from  moan.]  Lamentable , 
sorrowful.  Ash. 

MOAT,  s.  [laorfr,  Fr.J  A  canal  of  water  round  a 
house  or  castle  for  defenrc.  Sidaey. 

To  MOAT,  r.  a.  [matter,  Fr.]  To  surround  with 
canals  by  way  of  defence.  linden. 

MOB.  . a.  [from  mobile.]  A  kind  of  female  un- 
dress for  the  head. 

MOB,  t.  [contracted  from  mobile,  Lai.1  The 
crowd  ;  a  tumultuous  rout.  uryden. 

To  MOB,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  harass,  ur 
overbear  by  tumult. 

MOBBISH,  a.  [from  mob]  Mean  ;  done  after 
the  manner  of  the  mob. 

MOBBY,  s.  An  American  drink  made  of  pota- 
toes. 

MOBILE.  8.    [nobille,  Fr.]   The  populace  ;  the 
rout;  the  mob.  L'Eurange. 
MOBI'LITY,  8.  [awaihle*,  Fr.  moWlitos,  Lat.] 
I  Tlie  power  of  being  moved.  Locxe. 
9.  Nimbleness ;  activity. 
3  (In  cant  language.)  The  populace. 
4Fiikteneis;  inconstancy. 
To  MOBLE,  r.  a.     To  dress  grossly  or 
gantlv-  ShaA 
MOCHO  STONE,  s.    Mochostones  mte  related  to 
the  agate,  of  a  clear  homy  gray,  with  delir 
tiuns 
black, 
stone 

To  MOCK,  v.  a.  raioc^aer,  Fr.] 
)  To  deride  ;  to  lauth  at  ;  to  ridicule.  Job. 
8 To  deride  by  imitation;  to  mimlck  In  con- 
tempt. Sfcalrerpearr. 

3  To  defeat ;  to  elude.  .S«ak«»eare. 

4  To  fool )  to  tantalise ;  to  play  on  contemp- 
tuously. Milton. 

To  MOCK,  v.  a.  To  make  contemptuous  *P°Jt^ 

MOCK,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Ridicule;  act  of  contempt ;  fleer;  sneer;  gibe} 
flirt.  Tillotmn. 

9  Imitation  ;  mimickry.  Craihaw. 
MOCK,  o.  False }  counterfeit  |  not  real,  Ifrvden. 
MOCKABLE,  a.    Exposed  to  derision.  Shak. 


agattc,  in    m  \.  mil  ii'niij  B""J> 

s  representing  mosses,  shrubs 
k,  brown,  and  red,  in  the  »u 


nee  of  the 
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MgcKlwi'LLo'w.}'-  Aintvorlh. 
MOCKEL,  ■.  [the  same  with  mickle.]  Much; 

many.  Spenitr. 
MOCKER,*.  [fnmtMcli.] 

l  One  who  mock* ;  a  seorner }  a  scoffer.  Skak. 

9  A  deceiver  j  an  elusory  importer. 
MOCKERY,  *.  [moccaeri*.  Fr.] 

I  Derision;  icorn  ;  sportive  insult.  Watt*. 

9  Ridicule;  contemptuous  merriment.  Hooker. 

S  Sport }  subject  of  laughter.  Shakespeare. 

4  Vanity  of  attempt ;  vain  effort.  Shakespeare. 

»  Imitation ;  counterfeit  appearance  i  vain  show. 

ShckttTpeart. 

MOCKING-BIRD,  s.   An  American  bird,  which 
imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

MOCKINGLY,  ad.    [from  mockery  ]    In  con- 
tempt: petulantly;  with  insult.  • 

MOCK1NG-STOCK,  *.  [mocais?*  and  sfoc*.]  A 
butt  for  merriment. 

MODAL,  a.  (medaie.  Fr.]    Relating  to  the  form 
or  mode,  not  the  essence.  Glanville. 

MODA'LITY.  I.  [from  modal.]   Accidental  dif- 
ference ;  model  accident.  Holder. 

MODE,  t.  [mode,  Fr.  modus,  Lat.] 
i  External  variety  j  accidental  discrimination; 

accident.  Watt*. 
9  Gradation  ;  degree.  Pope. 

3  Manner ;  method  ;  form  ;  fashion.  Tcytor. 

4  State ;  quality.  Shakespeare. 

5  Pashion  j  custom.  Addison. 
MODEL,  i.  [modtle,  Fr.  modulus,  Lat/] 

l  A  representation  in  little  of  something  made 
or  done.  Addison. 
9  A  copy  to  be  imitated.  Hooker. 

3  A  mould  i  any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  the 
shape  of  that  which  it  encloses.  Shakespeare. 

4  Standard;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  mea- 
sured. South. 

7b  MODEL,  t.  a.    [morfe/er,  Fr  ]     To  plan  .  to 
«hape ;  to  mould ;  to  form  ;  to  delineate.  Add. 
MODELLER,         [from  model.}  Planner; 

schemer ;  contriver.  Spectator. 
MODERATE,  a.  [moderates,  Lat.] 
I  Temperate;  not  excessive.  Eeclu$. 
9  Not  hot  of  temper.  Swift. 

3  Not  luxurious;  not  expensive.  SAalrespearr. 

4  Not  extreme  in  opinion ;  not  sanguine  in  a 

Smalridge. 


i  extremes ;  holding  the  mean. 

Hooker. 

6  Of  the  middle  rate.  Dryden. 
To  MODERATE,  v.  a.  [moderor,  Lat.] 

l  To  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to  pacify; 
to  quiet ;  to  repress.  Spenser. 

9  To  make  trmperate ;  to  qualify.  Bfackmore. 
MODERATELY,  ad.  [from  moderate.] 

I  Temperately ;  mildly, 

t  In  a  middle  decree.  Waller. 
MODERATENESS,  i.   [from  moderate.]  State 

of  being  moderate;  temperateness. 
MODERATION,  i.  [morferatio.  Let.] 
1  Forbearance  of  extremity;  the  contrary  tem- 
per to  party  violence ;  state  of  keeping  a  due 
mean  between  extremes. 
9  Calmness  of  mind ;  equanimity. 
S  Frugality  in  expence. 
MODERATOR,  s.  [moderator.  Lat.] 
l  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  restrains. 


i  presides  in  a  disputation,  to  restrain 
the  parties  from  indecrnvy,  and  confine  them 
to  the  question.  Bacon. 
MODERN,  a.  [moderne,  Fr.] 
l  Late  ;  recent ;  not  ancient ;  not  antique.  Doc. 
9  In  Shakespeare,  vulgar;  mean;  common. 
MODERNS,  s.  pi.  Those  who  have  lived  lately, 
opposed  to  the  ancients.  Boyle. 
To  MODERNISE,  v.  a.    To  adapt  ancient  com- 
positions to  modern  persons  or  things. 
MODERNISM,  s.     Deviation  from  the  ancient 
and  rlj  ,if  ,i  manner.  Svift. 
MODP.RNNESS,  i.  [from  moderw.]  Novelty. 
MODEST,  a.  [modeste,  Pr,] 
I  Not  arrogant ;  not  presumptuous.  Young. 
t  Not  impudent ;  not  forward.  Dryrft*. 
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3  Not  loose;  not  unchaste. 

4  Not  excessive ;  not  extreme. 
MODESTLY,  ad.  [from  modest.] 

I  Not  arrogantly  ;  not  presumptuously 
9  Not  impudently;  not  forwardly;  with 


Ut.] 


Dryde 


3  Not  loosely  ;  not  lewdly ;  with  decency. 

4  Not  excessively  ;  with  mod* 
MODESTY',  i.  [modtttie,  Fr. 

I  Not  arrogance  ;  not  presumptuc 
9  Not  impudence  ;  not  forward  n< 

3  Modt- ration  ;  decency. 

4  Chastity  ;  entity  of  manners. 
MODEST  Y- PIECE,  s.     A  narrow  lace  which 

runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before, 
being  part  of  the  tucker.  Addison. 
MVDfCUM,  s.  [Ut.]    Small  portion  ;  pittance. 

Dryden. 

MODIFI'ABLE,  a.  [from  modify.]   That  may  be 
diversified  by  accidental  differences.  Locke. 
MO'DIFICABLE.  o.  [from  modify.]  Diversifiable 

by  various  modes. 
MODIFICATION,  s.    [modification,  Fr.]  The 
act  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new 
accidental  differences  of  external  qualities  or 
mode. 


To  MODIFY,  v.  a.  [modifier,  Pr.1 
I  To  change  the  external  qualities  or  accidents 


of  any  thing ;  to  shape. 
9  To  soften  ;  to  moderate.  Dryilen. 
To  MODIFY,  t.  n.   To  extenuate.    L' Estrange. 
MODILLOS,  t.   [Fr.]   ModiUous,  in  architec- 
ture, are  little  brackets  which  are  often  set 
under  the  Corinthian  and  composite  orders, 
and  serve  to  support  the  projecture  of  the  lar- 
mier or  drip.  Harris. 
MODISH,  a.  [from  modt.]  Fashionable;  formed 
according  to  the  reigning  custom.  Addison. 
MODISH LY,  ad.   Fashionably.  Locke. 
MODISHN  ESS,  s.   [from  modtsa.]  Affectation 

of  the  fashion. 
To  MODULATE,  e.  a.  [modular,  lat.]  To  form 
sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes.  Gr. 
MODULATION,  s.  [from  modulate.] 
1  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain 

portion. 
9  Sound  modulated;  harmony. 
MODULATOR,  s.   [from  modulate.]    He  who 
forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key  ;  a  tuner.  Der. 
MODULE,  «.  [modulus,  Lat.]    An  empty  repre- 
sentation )  a  model.  Shakespeare. 
M&DUS,  s.  [Lat.]    Something  paid  as  a  com- 
pensation  for  tithes  on  the  supposition  of  be- 
ins  a  moderate  equivalent.  Smft. 
MODWALL,  s.  [pica*.]    A  bird.  Aauwortk. 
MOE,  a.  [ma,  Sax.]   Ste  MO.   More;  a  greater 
number.  Hooker. 
MOGU'L,*  «.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  In- 
dostan.  Guthrie. 
MOHAIR,  s.    [moAerr.  Fr.]    Thread  or  stuff 
made  of  camel's  or  other  hair.  Pope. 
MOHOCK,  s.  The  name  of  a  ctuel  nation  of 
America  given*  to  ruffians  who  infested  the 
streets  of  London.  Dennis. 
MOIDF.RKD, «.   Crated;  mudded.  Ainswrrth. 
MOI  DURE,  s.     A  Pottugal  coin,  rated  at  one 

pound  seven  shillings. 
MOIETY,  s.   [moitif,  Fr.  from  moien,  the  mW- 

dle.J   Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts. 
To  MOIL,*.*,  [moutller,  Fr.] 
I  To  daub  with  dirt. 
9  To  weary. 

To  MOIL,  e.  a.  [wumiller,  Fr.] 
I  To  labour  in  the  mire. 
9  To  toil ;  to  drudge. 
MOIST,  a.  [moirte,  Fr.] 
1  Wet,  not  dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a  small 
degree.  Pope. 
9 Juicy;  succulent.  Ainsworth. 
To  MOfsT,      \t.  a.   [from  moist.]    To  make 
To  MOISTEN.  |   damp;  to  make  wet  to  a  small 
degree  ;  to  damp.  5Aake«peare. 
MOISTEN  ER,  s.   [from  moisten.']   The  person 

or  thing  that  moistens. 
MOISTNESS,  ».    [from  moist.]  Dampness; 

in  a  small  degree.  Additcn. 


Bacon. 
V  Estrange. 
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MOISTURE,  t.  [moimr.  Pr.  from  moisi.] 
l  State  of  being  moist ;  moderate  wetness. 
9  Small  quantity  of  liquid.  Adilxton. 
MOKES  of  a  t,ct.  The  mfihei.  Ainsvortk. 
MOKY,  u.  Dark:  murky.  Aintworth. 
MOLA'SSES,  \  i.  [mriarso,  Ital.]  Treacle;  the 
MOLOSSES,  j      spume  or  scutn  of  the  juice  of 

th?  sugar  cane. 
MOLE,  i.  [mo  l.  Sax.  male,  Pr.] 
1  A  formless  concretion  of  cxtravasated  blood, 
which  grow*  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus, 
and  is  called  a  false  conception.  Oatacy. 
t  A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  the  ' 


5  A  mound  ;  •  dike.      .  Sow 
♦  A  little  beast  that  works  under  ground.  • 

MOLEBAT,  ».    A  fiih.  >fiw»ieortA. 

MOLECAST,  i.   [mote  and  case]    Hillock  cast 
up  by  a  mole.  Mortimer. 

MOLECATCHER,  •.  [mo/e  and  cofcAer.]  One 
whose  employment  is  to  catch  moles. 

MOLEHILL,  «.  [male  and  hill.]  Hillock  thrown 
up  by  the  mole  working  under  ground. 

To  MOLE'ST,  e.  a.  [mole$tu$,  Lat.J   To  disturb; 
trouble;  vex.  Locke. 

MOLESTATION,  s.    [molesrta,  Lat.]  Disturb- 
ance;  uneasiness  caused  by  vexation.  Brovn. 

MOLE'STER,  *.   [from  molest.]    One  who  dis- 
turbs. 

M<  >■  i.k  TRACK,  [moU  and  track.]  Course  of 
the  mole  under  ground.  Mortimer. 
MOLE  WARP,  f.  [molt  and  weorpan,  Saxon.]  A 
mole  :  properly  mouldwarp.  Drayton. 
MOLLIENT,  a.  [moUirn«,  Lat.]  Softening. 
MOLLIF1ABLE,  o.  [from  mo/fyy.]   That  may 

he  softened. 
MOLLIFICATION,  *.  [from  mollify .] 
l  The  act*»f  mollifying  or  softening.  Bacon. 
1  Pacification  ;  mitigation.  Shakespeare. 


LLJFIER,!. [ftom  motli/y.j  ^ 


Ba. 


i  That  which  softens ;  that  whl 
9  He  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 
To  MOLLIFY,  v.  a.  [m«.J/io,  Lat  ] 
1  To  soften  .  t*  make  soft. 
9  To  assuage.  Isaiah . 

S  To  appease ;  to  pacify  ;  to  ejuiet.  Spenser. 

4  To  qualify  to  lessen  anything  harsh  or  bur- 
densome. Cfcrrcitdoa. 

MOLTEN.  The  pan.  pass,  from  me/f. 

MOLY,  i.  [wuJjr,  Ut.]  5/b/y,  or  wild  garlick, 
is  of  several  sorts  :  as,  the  great  moly  of  Ho- 
mer, Indian  moly,  the  mo/y  of  Hungary,  sur- 
pents  molt),  the  yellow  wsoly.  Mortimer. 

MOM  E,  i.  A  dull,  stupid  blockhead;  a  stock  ; 
a  post.  Shakespeare. 

MOMENT,  s.  [moment,  Fr.  momentum.  Lat.] 
1  Consequence ;  importance;  weight;  valur. 

Btniley. 

«  Force;  impulsive  weight;  actuating  power. 

Ben  Jonsvn. 

5  An  indivisible  particle  or  time.  Prior. 
lE'NTALLY,  ad.  [momeartrm,  Ut.]  Por  a 
ment.  Brown. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS,  ]  a.    [mosnentonetts,  Latin; 

MOMENTA  NY,  J  mommtaaeV,  Fr.]  Last- 
ing but  a  moment.      '  Cocoa. 

MOMENTARY,  a.  [from  moment.]  Lasting  for 
a  moment ,  done  in  a  moment.  Dryden. 

MOME'NTOUS,  a.  [momentum,  Lat.]  Important ; 
weightyj  of  consequence.  Addieon. 

MOMMERY,  or  MU'MMERY,  ».  [women*,  Fr.] 
An  entertainment  in  which  maskers  play  fro- 
licks.  Roue. 

MONACHAL,  a.  [mo«ocal,  Fr.]  Monastick ; 
relating  to  monks,  or  conventual  orders. 

MONACHISM,  ».  imonmxhitme,  Fr.]  The  state 
of  monk*  t  the  monastick  life. 

MONAD.   \».    fj**«.3    An  indivisible  thing. 


a  king.  Temple. 
%  One  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kind. 
3  President.  Shakespeare. 
MON  A'kC'HAL,  a.    [from  monarch.]    Suiting  a 
monarch;  regal;  princely;  imperial.  Milton. 
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MON 

MONA'RCHICK.*  \  a.  [^y^.*.]     Vested  ia 
MONARCHICAL.)    a  single  ruler.  Brown. 
To  MONARCHISE,  e.  a.    [from  monarch.]  To 
play  the  king.  Shakespeare. 
MONARCHY.!,  [monarchie,  Fr.  nowVX"*] 
l  The  government  of  a  single  person.  Atterbury. 
1  Kingdom  :  empire.  <  Shakespeare. 
MONASTERY,  i.  [momttCenam,  Ut.]    House  of 
religious  retirement  •,  convent ;  abbey ;  cloister. 

Dry  den. 

MON  A'STICAL, )  a.  [monastxetu,  Ut.]  Rcli- 
MONA'STICK,  f     giously  recluse ;  pertaining 

to  a  monk.  Brown. 
MON A'STIC ALLY,  ad.     Recluse;  in  the  man. 

ner  of  a  monk.  Swift. 
MONDAY,!,  [moon  and  day.]    The  second  day 

of  the  week. 
MONEY,  i.   [momioye,  Fr.  It 

plural:  but  monies  was  formerly 

sums.]      Metal  coined  ' 

MOnTyTaQ,  ».    [money  *   i  bag.]     A  la i  j 
purse.  Shakespeare. 

MONEYBOX,  i.  [money  and  6ox.]  A  till ;  re- 
pository of  ready  coin. 

MONEYCHANGER,!,  [money  and  ckajige.1  A 
broker  in  money.  Arbuthnot. 

MONEYED,  a.  [from  money.]  Rich  in  money  : 
often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  pos- 
se*sed  of  lands. 

MONEYER.  ».  [from  money .] 
I  One  that  deals  In  money ;  a 
«  A  coiner  of  money. 

MONEYLESS,  a.  [from  money.]  Wanting  mon- 

cy  ;  penniless.  Swift. 
MONEYMATTEB,!.   [mowey  and  mailer.]  Ac 

count  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Arbuthnot. 
MONEYSCRIVENER,  i.  [money  and  scrireaer.] 

One  who  raises  money  for  Others.  Arbuthnot. 
MONEYWORT,  t.    A  plant 
MONEYS  WORTH,   i.  [: 

Something  valuable. 
MONGCORN.  i.  [maag,  Sax. 

corn  :  as,  wheat  and  rye. 
MONGER,  !.  [maugere, 

dealer ;  a  seller. 
MONGREL,  a.    [mnnr,  Sax.  or 

Dutch.]    Of  a  mixed  breed. 
MON  1  MENT,  !.  [motto,  Ut.] 

nify  inscription  in  Spenser. 
To  MONISH,  v.  a.  [moaeo,  Ut.]   To  admonish. 

Hicham. 

MONISHER,  !.  [from  moais*.]  An  admonisher. 

a  monitor. 
MONITION,!,  [moairio,  Ut.] 
1  Information;  hint.  Holder. 
9.  Instruction  ;  document.  VEstrange. 
MO'NITOR,  $.  [Ut.]   One  who  warns  of  faults, 
or  informs  of  duty.    It  is  used  of  an  upper 
scholar  in  a  school  commisiior.ed  by  the  mas- 
ter to  Irx.k  to  the  boys.  LoeAe. 
MONITORY,  a.   [mon i torxws,  Ut.]  Conveying 

useful  instruction;  giving  admonition. 
MONITORY,  !.     Admonition;  warning. 

Bacon. 

MONK,  s.  >avax«;.]  One  of  a  religious  com- 
munity bound  by  vows  to  certain  observances. 

Knollet. 

MONKERY,  s.  [from  monk.]  The  monastick 
life.  Hall. 

MONKEY,  i.  [moaikta,  a  little  man.] 
I  An  ape  ;  a  baboon  .  a  jackanapes.    An  animal 

bearing  some  resemblance  of  man. 
9  A  word  of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness. 

MONKHOOD,!,  [fnoak  and  hood.]  Thechar. 
acter  of  a  monk.  Jtterbnry. 

MONKISH,  a.  [from  monk.]  Monastick  ,  per- 
taining  tn  monks.  Senith. 

MONKS-HOOD,!.   A  plant.  jfraitrorrn. 

MONKS-RHU'RARB.  i.   A  species  of  dock. 

MONOCHORD,  !.  r^ow?  and  X0f4«>.]  '  An  in- 
strument of  one  string.  Harris. 

MONOCULAR,  \  o.    f>tow,-  and  oca/a!.]  One. 

MONOCULOUS, )     eved.  Glanxxlle. 

MONODY,  i.  rut*-**.]  A  poem  sung  by  one 
person  not  in  dialogue. 

t 
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VEUrange. 
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MON 

if  ON  O'G  A  M  1ST,  i.  [  m >*  • ;  and  ysu*t«.]  One  who 

disallows  second  marriaget. 
MONOSOMY,  i.    .xwo.-andyofM.  ;  Marriage 

of  one  wife. 

MO'N <  >< ;k  A  M.  «.  [/4«vO(  and  yfof*f*«.1  A  cypher  ; 

a  character  compounded  of  teveral  tetters. 
MONOLOGl'E, «.  [^wwc  and  >^k.]    A  scene  in 

which  a  person  ol  the  drama  speak*  by  htm- 

silf :  a  soliloquy.  Dryden. 
MONOMACHY,  «•  Ok^X'*-]    A  duel  ,  a  .in- 

sir  combat. 

MO* NOME,  *.  In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  hat 
but  one  denomination  or  name.  Horrit. 

MONOPE'TALOUS,  a.  [mm;  md  eitaXw.]  It 
it  u*ed  for  tuch  flower*  at  are  formed  out  of 
one  leaf,  howtocver  they  may  be  seemingly 
cut  into  many  small  onet .  Quxneu. 

MONOPOLIST,     Is.    [monopolar,  Fr.J  One 

MONOPOLIZER,*  J  who  by  engrossing  or  pa- 
tent obtains  the  tote  power  or  privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 

To  MONOPOLIZE,  v.  a.  [^ox><  and  art***.]  To 
have  the  »«»le  power  or  privilege  of  vending 
any  commodity.  Arbuthnot. 

MONOPOLY,  ».  >  .  :-.,>n.  1  The  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  any  thing.  Skaketpeare. 

MONOPTOTE,  ».  0«vo{  and  wWk-]  A  noun 
used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 

MONOSTICH,  s.  f>*avonXo».J  A  composition  of 
one  ver«?. 

MONOSYLLA'BICAL,  a.   [from  moaosyWoWr.] 

Consisting  of  words  of  one  syllable. 
MONOSY'LLABLE,  t.    \jm*  and  r*W**V]  A 
word  of  only  one  syllable.  Dryden. 
MONOSY'LLABLEO,  a.    [from  monotyllabU 


Consisting  of  one  syllable.  CUatrland. 
MONOTONY,  «.    [u.»W]     Uniformity  of 
sound  s  want  of  variety  in  cadence.  Pope. 
MONOTONICAL,*  ••   Spoken  with  monotony. 

Chttterjieid. 

M(r  SSI  EUR,  «.  [Fr.]  A  term  or  reproach  for 
a  Frenchman.  Shakerpeare. 
MONSOON,  a.    [monson,  Fr.]     Moasootu  are 
shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East  Indian  ocean, 


which  blow  periodically  ;  tome  for  half  a  year 
one  v  iy,  others  but  tor  three  months,  and 
then  shift  and  blow  for  sis  or  three  months 
directly  contrary. 
MONSTER,  s.  [moMlmas,  Lat.] 
I  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature. 

Locke. 

9  Something  horrible  for  deformity,  wickedness, 
or  mischief.  Pope. 
To  MONSTER,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  put 
out  of  the  common  order  of  things.  SftaAr. 
MONSTROSITY,    \i.    [from  turns  trout.]  The 
MONSTRUOSITY,  ]   state  of  he.ng 
or  out  of  the  common  order  of  the 


MONSTROUS,.,  [m 
I  Deviating  from  the 

Locke. 

i  Strange;  wonderful.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Irregular}  enormous.  Pope. 
4  Shocking:  hateful.  Bacon. 
MONSTROUS,  ad.    Exceedingly  ;  very  much  : 
a  cant  term.  Bacon. 
MONSTROUSLY,  od.  [from  svnjtiroM.] 
I  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  order  of  na- 
ture i  shockingly ,  terribly  ,  horribly.  South. 
*  To  a  great  or  enormous  degree.  Dryden. 
MONSTROUSNES8,  s.  [from  mmsirotu.]  Enor- 
mity ,  Irregular  nature  or  behaviour.  Shak. 
M0> NTA  AT.  t.[Fr.]    A  term  in  fencing.  Shak. 
MONTE*  RU,,.   [Span.]    A  horseman's  cap. 

Boron. 

MONTETH,  s.[fr«m  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are  washed.  A'inf. 
MONTH,  s     [monath.  Sax.]   A  space  of  time 
ired  by  the  sun  or  moon:  the 
i  Is  the  time  between  the  change 
i  or  the  lime  in  which  the  moon 
to  the  same  point ;  the  solar  month  U 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  passe*  through  a 
sign  of  the  sodiac:  the  calendar  months,  by 
which  we  reckon  time,  arc 
4)6 


MOO 

or  one-and-thirty  days,   except  February, 
which  is  of  twenty. eight,  and  in  leap  year  of 
twenty-nine. 
MONTH'S  mind,  t.  Longing  desire.  Shaketpeart. 
MONTHLY,  o.  [from  montk.] 
l  Continuing  a  month }  performed  to  a  month. 

Hen  t  ley. 

1  Happening  every  month.  Dryden. 
MONTHLY,  ad.   Once  in  a  month.  Hooker. 
MONTO'lR.  i.  [Fr.}    In  horsemanship,  a  st 
as  high  as  the  stirrups, 
mount  their  horses  from. 
MONUMENT,  s.  [monumei 
I  Any  thing  by  which  the 

things  is  preserved  :  a 
9  A  tomb;  a  cenotaph. 
MONUME/NTAI ,  a.  [from  monument  ] 


hich  riding- 
Fr.] 

iory  of  persons  or 


1  Memorial  j  preserving  memory 


9  Raised 

tomb.  CrasAatc. 
MOOD,  s.  [tnorfas,  Lat.] 

1  The  form  of  an  argument.  Baker. 

3  Style  of  musick.  Milton. 

9  The  change  the  verb  undergoes  in  some  lan- 
guages, to  signify  various  intentions  of  the 
mind,  it  called  mood.  Clarendon. 

4  [From  mod,  Got  hick,  mod,  Sax.]  Temper  of 
mind ,  state  of  mind  as  affected  by  any  pas- 
sion; disposition.  Aadtton. 

9  Anger;  rage,  heat  of  mind.  Hooker. 
MOOTJV 


Fhakcirftre. 


]    Ray  of 


>Y,  a.  [from  mood.] 
I  Angry:  out  of  humour 
9  Mental ;  intellectual. 
MOON,*,  [uwn.) 
1  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night,  called  by 

potts  Cynthia  or  Phabe. 
9  A  month. 

MOON-BEAM,  $.   [moon  and  U, 

lunar  light. 
MOON-CALF,*.  rsroonandeW/] 
I  A  monster;  a  false  conception  ;  supposed  per- 
haps  anciently  to  be  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon.  Skaketpeare. 
9  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Dryden. 
MOON-EYED,  «.    [moon  and  eye  ] 
I  Having  eyea  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon. 

9Diin-eved;  purblind.  Ainneorth. 
MOONFE'RN,  *.    A  plant.  Ainneorth, 
MOON-FISH,  t.   Moon.fnh  is  an  called,  because 
the  tail  An  is  shaped  like  a  half-moon.  Grew. 
MOONLESS,  o.  [fromsaooa.]    Not  enlightened 


bv  the  moon 
M  CON  LIGHT,  i. 

afforded  by  the 
MOONLIGHT,  a. 


in*! 


Dryden. 
anditfkt]  Thel.ght 
Hooker. 
by  the  moon. 

MOON-SEED,  $.[* 
MOONSHINE,*. 

I  The  lustre  of  the  moon. 

9  (In  burlesque.)  A  month. 
MOONSHINE,  )  a.  [moo,,  and  sata*.] 
MOON'SHINY,  J  nated  by  the  moon. 
M OON STON E,  s.  A  kind  of  stone.  Ainsvortk. 
MOONSTRUCK,  a.  [moon  and  irmclr.j  Luna- 
tick  :  affected  by  the  moon.  Milton. 
MOONTRE'FOIL,  «.  [meiticago,  Lai.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

MOON  WORT,  ».    [moon  and  wrl.]  Station- 

flower:  honesty. 
MOONY,  a.   [from  moon.]   Lunated  ;  having  a 
crescent  fur  the  standard  resembling  the  moon. 

Philipi. 


menitpermum,  L.]  A  plant.  Mil. 


MOOR,  $.  [taoer,  Dutch  i  madder,  Teut.  clay.) 
1  A  marsh  j  a  fen  j  a  bog ;  a  tract  of  low  and 


watery  grounds. 
9  [From  saoaru.  Lai.] 
tAiOOR.  ..a. 


A  negro }  a  black -a  moor. 
,  Fr.]  To  fasten  by  an- 
Dryden. 
i:  to  be 


To  MOOR.  ».  n.  To  be  fixed  by 
stationed. 

To  Wow  a  MOOR.  To  sound  the  horn  in  trim 
and  call  in  the  whole  company  of  bunten. 

Amtteorth. 

MOORCOCK,  *.  [moor  and  cot*.]  The  male  of 
the 
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MOR 

MOORHEN,  ».    [moor  and  afiul    A  fowl  that 

feeds  in  the  fens,  without  wehTeet.  Bccon. 
M '  m  i !( I  s  u,  u,   [from  moor,  j    Fenny,  inanity  j 

watery.  Halt. 
MOORLAND,  i.  [moor  and  load.]  Marsh,  fen; 

wateiv  ground.  Sirtft- 
MOOKSTONE,  s.  A  species  of  granite.  WW. 
MOORY,  a.     [from  moor.]     Marshy  fenny; 

watery.  Fairfax. 
MOOSE,  t.   The  large  AmerUan  deer. 
To  MOOT,  r.  a.  To  plead  a  mock  cause  ;  to  state 

a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exercise,  -<»  waa  done 

m  the  inni  of  court  at  appointed  limes. 
MOOT  case  or  potm.   A  point  or  case  unsettled 

and  disputable.  Ijocke. 
MOOTED,  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  root.  ifina. 
MOOTER,*.    [from  ssoor.]    A  diiputer  of  moot 

points. 

MOP,  t.    [moppa,  Welsh.} 
I  Pieces  or  cloihor  locks  of  wool,  Axed  to  a  long 
handle,  with  which  maid*  clean  the  floors. Sw. 
9  A  wry  mouth  made  in  contempt.  Sha  kr. peart. 
To  MOP,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  nib  with 
a  mop. 

To  MOP,  v.  a.  [from  mock.'}  To  make  wry  mouths 
in  contempt.  Shakerptare. 

7b  MOPE,  v.  a.  To  be  stupid  ;  to  drowse ;  to  be 
in  a  constant  day-dream.  Rout. 

To  MOPE,  v.  a.  To  make  spiritless  ;  to  deprive 
of  natural  powers.  Locke. 

MOPE-EYED.  a.   Blind  of  one  eve.  Ainswrth. 

*      A  ?UZP'1  «  ■mop 

MO'PSEY,  1    is  made;  a  fondling  name  for  a 
girl.  Dreden 
MOPUS,  «.   A  drone :  a  dreamer.  Swift. 
MORAL,  a.    [ssoroi,  Fr.  morais.,  Ut.] 
1  Reating  to  the  practice  of  men  toward  each 
other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  criminal,  good 
or  bad.  Hooker. 
9  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to  vice 
and  virtue.  Shakespeare. 
9  Popular;  such  as  Is  known  or  admitted  in  the 
general  business  of  life.  Tillotton. 
MORAL,  s, 

l  Morality;  practice  or  doctiine  of  the  duties 
of  life.  Prior. 

9  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction;  the 
accommodation  of  a  Table  to  form  the  morals. 

Sw\ft. 

To  MORAL,  9.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  mo- 
i-lixe  :  not  in  use.  Skaketpeara, 

MORALIST,  s.  [moYtlitU,  Fr.]  One  who  teaches 
the  duties  of  life.  Additon. 

HOR A'LITY,  ».    ImoraliH.  Fr.  from  saomL] 
I  The  doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life  j  ethicks, 


•  The  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it  the 
subject  of  reward  or  punishment.  Suuth. 

To  MORALIZE,  v.  a.  [moraliter,  Fr.]  To  apply 
to  moral  purposes;  to  explain  in  a  moral 
sense.  L'E*trange. 

To  MORALIZE,  v.  a.  To  speak  or  write  on 
r  oral  subjects. 

MORAL1ZER  i.  [from  moraine.]  He  who 
mnraliies. 

MORALLY,  ad.    [from  moral.]  ✓ 
I  In  the  etmcal  s«n*e.  Rymer. 
9  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue.  Dryden. 
3  Popularly.  L' Estrange. 

MORALS,  s.  [without  a  singular.]  The  practice 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  behaviour  with  respect 
te  others. 

WORA'SS.  *.    [asorau,  Fr.]    Fen ;  bog  ; 

Watts. 

MORBID,  a.    r*<>r*tda«.  Ut.]    Diseased  ;  ins 

state  contrary  to  health.  Artmthnot. 
MORBIDNESS,  s.    [from  s»or6id.]    State  of 

beine  di*ea«ed. 
MORBI'FICAU  (  a-     [morbus  and  facto,  Lat.] 
MOKWFICK,  J     Causing  disease*.  Horreu. 
MORBOSE.  a.     [morboeut,  Lat.]     ProcsJedin$  j 

from  disease  ;  not  healthy.  May. 
MORBOSITY,  s.    Inorbotiu,  Lat.]  Diseased 

state:  not  in  use.  Brown. 
MORDA'CIOl'S,  a.  [mordar,  Lat.]    biting;  apt  I 

to  111  If. 


MOR 

MORDA'CITY,  s.    [mordacxtas,  Lat.]  Biting: 
quality  lUan. 
MOHDICANT,  a.  [morrfeo,  Ut.  asorJicuiii,  tr.J 
Biting  ;  acrtd.  Jlou.e 
MORDICATION,  t.  [fro»,  mordkaaf .]  The  act. 

of  corroding  or  luting.  llncon. 
MORE,  a.    [marc.  Sax.] 
I  In  greater  quantity;  m  greater  degree.  Shake*. 
9  In  greater  number.  Cvwley. 
3  Greater  :  not  in  use.  jcU. 

I  T.i  a  greater  degree.  Bacon. 

3  The  particle  that  forms  the  comparative  de- 
gree !  as,  more  happy.  Baron. 

9  Again  ;  a  second  lime.  Taller. 

4  Longer;  yet  continuing;  with  the  negative 
particle:  he  lives  no  more.  Shake*]  tart . 

MORE,  «. 

I  A  greater  quantity  ;  a  greater  degree.  Shak. 
9  Greater  thing ;  other  thing  ;  he  did  more  than 
his  fellows.  Locke. 
9  Second  time;  longer  time:  he  will  come  no 
more.  Pope. 
MORE'L,  t.    [tolanum,  Lat.] 
I  A  plant.  Trevouj. 
9  A  laind  of  cherry.  Mortimer. 
MOREOVER,  od.    [sxore  and  oeer.]  Bevond 
what  has  been  mentioned  j  besides.  Shake*. 
MORGLA'Y,  s.   A  deadly  weapon.  Ainsworth. 
MORI'GEROUS.a.  [mori^ersu,  Ut.]  Obedient; 


obsequious. 

MORION,  $.  [Fr.]  A  helmet.  RaUigh. 
MORI'SCO,  s.    [morisco,  Spanish.]    A  dancer  of 

the  morris  or  moorish  dance.  Shakespeare. 
MORKIN,  s.  A  wild  beast,  dead  through  sickness 

or  ini*chance.  Bailev. 
MORLAND,  s.  [atorJond,  Sax.]   A  mountainous 

or  hilly  country. 
MORLING.    }  j.   Wool  piucked  from  a  dead 
MORTI  i  NG,  |     sheep.  Aituvortk. 
MONrilfO,  i.    [/*o#>iaf.]    Bugbear  ;  false  terrour. 
MORN,  t.    [won**.  Sax.]   The  first  part  of  the 

day  ;  the  morning.  Lee. 
MORNING,  s.   The  first  part  of  the  day,  from 

the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of  the 

first  fourth  part  of  the  suu's  daily  course. 
MORNING,  a.   Being  in  the  early  part  of  the 

dav.  Pvpe. 
MORNING-GOWN,  «»A  loose  gown  worn  before 

one  is  formally  drrs»ed.  Addison. 
MORNING-STAR.  s.   The  planet  Venus  when 

»hc  shines  in  the  morning.  Spenter. 
MOROSE,  a.   [morosiu,  Ut  ]    Sour  of  temper ; 

peevish  ;  sullen.  tVattt. 
MOROSELY,  od.   Sourly;  peevishly. 

Government  of  the  Fongve. 
MOROSENESS,  s.    [from  asorose.]  Sourness; 

peevishness.  tt'rtts. 
MOROSITY,  f.  [iswrosttos,  Ut.]    Morosencss  | 

sournc*s  ;  pee* 
MORPHEW;  s. 

face. 

MORRIS,  )*.    [that  is,  moons  A  or  mo- 

MORRIS- DANCE.  (  risro-dance.] 
1  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  tingled,  or  staves 
or  swords  clashed,  which  was  Teamed  hy  the 

atfitNw. 


'murphie,  Fr.]   A  scurf  on  the 


Moors 
9  Sine  men's 


A  kind  of  play  wi 


111 


me 
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holes  in  the  ground.  shiketpenre. 
MORRIS  DANCER,       One  who  dances  a  la 
mt>M«ro,  the  moon*h  dance.  Temple. 
MORROW,  i.    [morgrn.  Sax.] 
I  The  day  after  the  present  day.  Coitley. 
9  To  morrow.  On  the  day  after  this  current  day. 

/~V 1  f 

MORSE. ».    fs»oco,Ut.]  Aseahoi 
MORSEL,  s.    fmor,tU*s.  low  Ut.] 

I  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful.  Skak. 

9  A  piece  :  a  meal.  V FMrnngt . 

S  A  «mu  II  riuantity  :  not  proper.  Bmflt. 
MORSURB,  s.  [morr-ire,  Fr.  mornra.  Ut.]  Tlie 

act  of  biting. 
MORT.  ».    [mon>,  Fr.] 

I  A  tune  «ounrled  at  the  death  of  the  stune.  S't. 

«  [From  mwgt,  Ubndtck.]   A  | 
Dd 


bein 


to  die. 
Bacon. 

Pope. 
Milton. 
Drydem. 
Ticket. 


of  a  being  subject 
Wau$. 


MOS 

MORTAL,  s.   [aortalu,  Lat.] 
I  Subject  to  death  ;  dot 
«  Deadly ;  destructive. 

4  Human;  belonging  « 

»  Eitreme  5  violent. 
MOHTAL,  «.    Man 1  bun 
MORTA'LiTY.  a.  [from 

1  Subjection  to  death;  at 
to  death. 

«  Death. 

3  Power  of  destruction. 

4  Frequency  of  death. 

5  Human  nature. 
MORTALLY,  ad.    {from  mortal.'] 

1  Irrecoverably  ;  to  death. 
9  Extremely;  to  extremity. 
MORTAR, a.    [taortarium,  Lat.] 
1  A  vessel  In  which  materials  are  broken  by  being 
pounded  with  a  pestle.  Hay 
tt  A  short  wide  cannon  out  of  which  bombs  are 
thrown.  Granville. 
MORTAR,  a.  [aseratr,  Dutch)  mortier,  Pr.]  Ce- 
ment made  of  lime  and  sand  with  water,  and 
used  to  join  stone*  or  bricks.  Mortimer. 
MORTG  AGE,  e.   [saort  and  gate,  Fr.l 
I  A  dead  pledge;  a  thing  put  Into  the  hands  of  a 


MOT 


Graunt. 
rope. 

Dry  den. 


*  The  state  of  being  pledged.  Bacon. 
To  MORTGAGE,  v.  a.  fa  pledge)  to  put  to 


MORTGAGE'S,  a.   [from  mortgage.]    He  that 
takes  or  receives  a  mortgage.  Temple. 
MORTG  AGER.  ».    [from  mortgage.]    He  that 


give*  a  mortgage 
MORTl'FEROlIS,  a.  [ 


,  Lat.J^  Fatal; 


inordinate  passions.  Shaketpeare. 
teor  harass  the  body  to  compliance 
lind.  Brotcn. 


deadly  ;  destructive.  *  Hammond. 
MORTIFICATION,  a.   Imorti/Uation,  Fr.] 
\  Th*  state  of  oorruptlnr. .  or  losing  the  vital 
qualities;  gangrene.  Milton. 
9.  Destruction  of  active  qualities.  Bacon. 

3  The  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardships  and 
macerations.  Jrbutknot. 

4  Humiliation  ;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

ft  Vexation ;  trouble.  L'Etlrange. 
To  MORTIFY,  r.  a.    [tMttkfier,  Fr.] 
I  To  destroy  vital  qualities. 

lUal  qualities. 
Bacon. 

a  To 

4  To 
with  the  mind. 

I  To  gangrene ;  to  corrupt. 
*  To  be  subdued  .  to  die  away. 
3  To  practise  religious  seventies.  Law. 
MORTISE,  a.    [morlaite,  Fr.j   A  hole  cut  into 
wood,  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it 
and  form  a  joint.  Shaketpeare. 
To  MORTISE,  v. «.    To  cut  to  a  mortise;  ta 
join  with  a  mortise.  Drayton. 
MORTMAIN,  a.   [asorfe  and  main,  Fr.]  Such 
•  state  of  possession  as  makes   it  unali- 
enable. 

MORTPAY,  1.   [atari  and  pa*.]    Dead  pay; 

payment  not  made.  Bacon. 
MORTRE88.  1.   A  dish  of  meat  of  various  kinds 
beaten  together. 


MORTUARY,  s.    rasorraaire.  Fr.  marl 

Lat.l   A  gift  left  by  a  man  at  bis  death  to  his 
parish  church,  for  the  recompence  of  his  per- 
sonal tithe*  and  offerings  not  duly  paid  in  hi* 
lifetime.  Harrit. 
MOS  a  ICK,  a.  Twmaique,  Fr.]  Mouack  Is  a  kind 
of  painting  m  small  pebbles,  cockles,  and 
shells  or  sundry  colour*.  (f'otton, 
MOSCHATBL,  a.   A  plant.  Miller. 
MO*QUE,  t.  [aiosratt,  Turkish.]  A  mahometan 
temple. 

MOSS,  $.  [eaeos.  Sax.]  A  plant.  Arott,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  only  an  excrescence  produced 
from  the  earth  and  tree*,  la  no  leas  a  perfect 
plant  than  thnae  of  greater  magnitude,  having 
roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet  cannot  be  pro- 
'  r  any  art.  -Miller. 
4IS 


To  MOSS,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  cover  with 
moss.  Shaketpeare. 
MOSSINESS,  a.    [from  mo«y.]    The  state  of 


Additon. 
VEttrangt. 
quantity; 

Bacon. 
Ami-worth. 


being  covered  or  overgr 
MOSSY,  a.  [from  men.]  Overgrown  with  moss ; 

covered  with  moss.  Pope. 
MOST.  a.  the  superlative  of  more,    [awe.  Sax  ] 
Consisting  of  the  greatest  number;  consisting 
of  the  greatest  quantity.  Jrbutknot. 
M  OST.  ad. 

t  In  the  greatest  degree.  Lodre. 
i  The  particle  noting  the  superlative  degree :  as, 

the  most  wise. 
MOST.s. 

t  The  greatest  number. 
«  The  greatest  value. 
3  The  greatest  degree ;  the 

the  utmost. 
MOSTICK,  s.   A  painter**  staff. 
MOSTLY,  od.    [from  most.]    For  the  greatest 
part.  Bacon. 
MOSTYVHAT.  ad.   [most  and  vaot.]   For  the 

most  part:  obsolete. 
M  OTA'TION,  a.   Act  of  moving. 
MOTE,  >.  [mot.  Sax.]  A  small  particle  of  matter ; 

an v  thing  proverbially  little. 
MOTE,  for  might,  or  mutt. 
MOTH,  s.   [moth,  Sax.]   A  small  winged  ir 

that  eats  cloths  and  hangings. 
MOTHER,  «.    [mothor,  Sax. J 
I  A  woman  that  has  born  a  child  ; 

son  or  daughter. 
«  That  which  has  produced  any  thing.  A 

3  That  which  haa  preceded  in  time  :  as,  a  1 
church  to  chapels. 

4  That  which  require 

Aglife. 

i>  Hysterical  passion.  Grannt. 

6  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  woman. 

7  [From  asosder,  Dutch.]  A  thick  substance  con- 
creting  in  liquors ;  toe  lees  or  scum  concreted. 

Dryden. 

MOTHER,  a.   Had  at  the  birth;  native:  as, 
mother  wit.  Shaketpeare. 

To  MOTHER,  a.  a.   To  gather  concretion.  Dry. 

MOTHER  ta  lam,  a.  The  mother  of  a  husband 
or  wife.  Matthew. 

M OTH ER  of  pearl,  a.  A  kind  of  coarse  pearl. 

Hakennll. 

MOTHER  of  thyme,  a.  A  plant.  Mdler. 
MOTHERHOOD,  ».  [from  mother.]  The  office 

or  character  of  a  mother.  Donne. 
MOTHERLESS,  a.    [from  saotAer.]  Destitute 

of  a  mother.  Waller. 
MOTHERLY,  a.  [motaer  and  like.]  Belonging 

to  a  mother ;  suitable  to  a  mother.  Raleigh. 
MOTHERLY,  od.   [from  mother.]    In  manner 

of  a  mother.  Donne. 
MOTHERWORT,  a.   [eardixra.]   A  plant. 
MOTHERY,  a.    [from  mother.]  Concreted; 

full  of  concretions ;  dreggy  ;  feculent. 
MOTH M U'LLF.I N,  *.  {blattaria,  Lat.]   A  plant. 

MilUr. 

MOTHWORT,  a.    [moth  and  won.]   An  herb. 
MOTHY,  a.    ffrom  mot  ft,]    Full  of  moths.  Sk. 
MOTION,  a.    [moivj,  Lat.] 

1  The  act  of  changing  place.  Milton. 

«  Manner  of  moving  the  body  ;  port;  gait. 
Ch         f  Waller. 

4  Agitation  ;  In'testtne  action. 
&  Direction ;  tendency. 

6  Impulse  communicated. 

7  Tendency  of  the  mind. 

8  Propoial  made. 

To  MOTION,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  propose. 
MOTIONLESS,  a.    [from  motion.]  Wanting 
motion  .  being  without  motion.  Blackmore. 
MOTIVE,  a.    [motuus,  Lat.] 
I  Causing  motion ;  having  moment.  Hooker. 

5  Having  the  power  to  move ;  having  power  to 
change  place.  Wilkini. 

MOTIVE,  s.   [motif.  Fr.] 

1  That  which  determines  the  choice ;  that  which 
incites  the  action. 

2  Mover  1  not  In  osa. 


Gay. 

Milton. 
Dryden. 
South. 
Shaketpearr. 
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MOU 

MOTLEY, «.   Mingled  of 


colour*. 


MOTOR,  i.    [motenr,  Fr.]    A  I 
MOTORY,  o.  [motorius,  Lat.]  Giving 


ion. 

Ruy. 


eat. 


Shakespeare. 


MOTTO,  i.  [motto,  Italian.]  A  sentence  or 
word  added  to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thine 
written.  Adduon. 

MOULD,  *.    [moegel,  Swedish.] 
I  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  outside  of 
things  kept  motionless  and  damp.  Bacon. 

«  [From  mold,  Sax.]   Earth  .  toil ,  ground  in 
which  any  thing  grows.  Sandys 

3  Matter  of  which  any  thine  is  made.  Addison. 

4  [From  moid*,  Spanish.]   The  matrix  in  which 
any  thing  is  cast,  or  receives  its  form.  Block. 

•t  Cast;  form.  Prior. 
C  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull.  Awitw. 
To  MOULD,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Toeontract 
concreted  matter :  to  gather  mould.  Baron. 
To  MOULD,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mould ;  to 

rupt  by  mould. 
To  MOULD,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  form :  to  shape  ■  to  model. 
9  I  n  kn<v»d  «  as.  to  mould  bread. 
MOULDABLE,  a.   [from  mould.}   That  may  he 
moulded.  Bacon 

£°^,D.ER^  [from  w"W-3  He  who  mould,*. 
To  MOULDEB.u.n.  [from  mouJd.]  To  be  turned 

to  dust :  to  perish  in  dust.  Clarendon. 
To  MOULDER,  v.  a.   [from  mould.]   To  turn 

to  dust  i  to  crumble.  Pope. 
MOULD  I  NESS.  s.    [from  mouldy.]   The  state 

of  betna  mouldy.  Bacon. 
MOULDING,  f.    [from  mouW.]  Ornamental 

cavities  in  wood  or  stone.  Maxom. 
MOULD  WARP,  i.   [mold  and  teeorpox,  Sax.]  A 

mole ;  a  small  animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. 

Walton. 

MOULDY,  a.   [from  mould.]    Overgrown  with 
concretions.  Addison. 
To  MOULT,'  v.  n.  [mayten,  Dutch.]   To  shed  or 

change  the  feathers ;  to 
ToMOUNCH.l  . 
To  MAUNCH,  | 
MOUND,  «.  [mundinn,  Sax.  to  defend.]  Any 
thing  raised  to  fortify  or  defend.  Milton. 
To  MOUND,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  fortify 

with  •  mound. 
MOUNT,  «.   [mont,  Fr.] 
1  A  mountain  s  a  hill.  Dryden. 
I  An  artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or  other 

Jp^lsaCpfL  *  WO*r^n?'f • 

9  A  publick  treasure  ;  a  bank  ,  obsolete.  Bacon. 
To  MOUNT, v.  u.    [moater,  Fr.] 
I  To  rise  on  high.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  tower  ;  to  be  built  up  to  a  great  elevation. 

Job. 

3  To  get  on  horseback.  Shakeipeare. 

4  [For  amount.]  To  attain  in  value.  Pope. 

To  Mount,  v.  a. 

J  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high.  Shakeipeare. 
>  To  ascend  ;  to  climb. 

3  To  place  on  horseback. 

4  To  embellish  with  ornaments. 
&  To  mount  guard.  To  do  duty  and  watch  at  any 

particular  post. 
C  To  mount  •  cannon.  To  set  a  piece  on  its  wooden 
frame  for  the  more  easy  carriage  and  manage- 
ment in  firing  it. 
MOUNTAIN,  t.    [moutaigne,  Fr.] 
I  A  large  hill ;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth. 

Milton. 

9  Anything  proverbially  huge.        Shake  tpeare. 
MOUNTAIN,  a.    [moofcmnj,  Lat.]    Found  on 
the  mountains  ,  pertaining  to  the  mountains  . 
trowing  on  the  mountains.  Shaketpeare. 
MOUNTAlNE'KR,  s.    [from  mountain.] 
I  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains.  Bentley. 
«  A  «ava«e  :  a  freebooter :  a  rnstick.  Milton. 
MOU NTA 1 N ET,  *.  [from  moantoin.]  A  hillock; 

a  small  mount.  Stdnty. 
MOUNTAINOUS,  a.  [from 
l  Hilly  ;  full  or  mountains. 
9  Large  as  mountains  .  huge. 

i  tains. 
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3  Inhabiting 


MOU 

MOUNTAINOUSNE88.  t. 

of  mountains. 
MOUNTAIN- PARSLEY,  *. 


of  being  full 

Y  A 


MO  U  NTA  I  N-ROSE.1.  [caajmer  AoaWexcrnw.Ut.] 

A  plant. 

MOUNTANT,  a.  [atontatu,  Lat.]  Rising  on  high. 

MOUNTEBANK,  $.  [montare  in  banco'ul^nn'} 
l  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  market, 
and  boarts  bis  infallible  remedies  and  cures. 

Hudxbrat. 

9  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender.  Shakemeare. 
To  MOUNTEBANK,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
cheat  by  false  boast*  or  pretences.  Skaketp. 
MOI  STEN  AN  CE,  «.    Amount  of  a  thingTn 
•pace  •  obsolete.  Spenier. 
MOUNTER, •.  [from  mount.]  One  that  mounu. 

Drayton. 

MOUNTY,  a  [montee,  Fr.]  The  ri*e  of  a  hawk. 

Sidney . 

To  MOURN,  r.  u.    [MM n.  Sax.] 

I  To  grieve  i  to  be  sorrowful. 

9  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow. 

3  To  preserve  appearance  of  grief. 
To  MOURN,  v.  a. 

»  To  grieve  for  ;  to  lament. 

9  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
MOURNS,  s.    [mom*,  Fr.]   The  round  end  of 
a  staff  ■,  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel 
part  i»  fixed.  Sidney. 
MOURNER,*,    [from  mourn.] 

I  One  that  mourn*  ;  one  tbat  grieve*.    Shake t. 

*J  One  who  follow*  a  funeral  in  black.  Dryden. 

3  -Something  used  at  funerals.  Dryden. 
MOURNFUL,  a.    [mourn  and  full.} 

I  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow.  Dryden. 

9  Causing  sorrow.  Shakespeare. 

3  Sorrowful  ;  feeling  sorrow.  Prior. 

4  Betokening  sorrow;  expressive  of  grief. 

I  *■  J  jmBasMI 

MOURNFULLY,  ad.  Sorrowfully;  with  sorrow*. 

  Shakespeare. 

MOURNFULNESS,*.    [from  r 
1  Sorrow  .  grief. 

*  Show  of  grief ;  appearance  of  i 
MOURNING,  •.    [from  mourn.] 
t  lamentation  ,  sorrow.  Etdrtu. 
9  The  dress  of  aorrow.  Dryden. 
MOURN1NGLY,  ad.   [from  mourn*  With 
the  appearance  of  sorrowing. 


Addison. 
Milton. 


MOUSE. «.  pi.  mice,  [mus.  Sax.]  The 
a  little 


of  all  beaau;  a  little  animal  haunting  hot 
and  corn  fields.  Der ham. 

To  MOUSE,'**,  n.    [from  the  noun.]   To  catch 

Shaker 


mice. 


ttpeare. 


MOUSE-EAR.    [myotati*.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

and  aunt. 


MOUSEHUNT,  «.  [ 
one  that  hunt*  mice. 

MOUSE- HOLE,  *.  [i 
hale. 


.]    Mouser  -, 
Shaketpeare. 
hole.)  Small 
StUlingfteet. 


MO'USER,..   [from  mou*.]   One  tha  t  culche* 
mice.  Swift. 
MOUSE-TAIL.*,    [myosaru.]    An  herb. 
MOUSE-TRAP,      [mouse  and  tray.]   A  snare 


Addison. 
Dryden, 


or  gin  In  which  mice  are 
MOUTH,*,    [mutl,  Sax.] 
t  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal  at  which 
the  fond  is  received.  Lock*. 
9  The  opening ;  that  at  which  any  thing  enter*  j 
the  entrance.  Arbuthnot. 

3  The  instrument  of  speaking.        L"  Estrange. 

4  A  speaker ;  a  rhetorician ;  the  principal 

5  Cry ;  voice 

0  Distortion  of  the  mouth ;  wry  face.  Addison. 
7  Dovn  in  the  mouth.  Dejectea ;  clouded  in  the 

countenance.  L'Fttrang*. 
To  MOUTH,  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]   To  speak 

big ;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud  voice  •  to 

vociferate. 
To  MOUTH,  v.  a 

1  To  utter  with  a 
9  To  chew  ;  to  eat. 

3  To  seize  in  the  mouth. 

4  To  form  by  U»e  mouth. 


big.  Shak. 
Shakespeare. 
Dryden. 


MOY 


MUD 


MOUTHED,  a.  [from  mouik.] 

a  month. 
MOUTH-FRIEND,  «. 


Furnished  with 
Pop*. 

[moan  and  friend.]  One 
itt  intending  it. 
Shaketpeare. 
MOUTHFUL,  «.    [mouth  und/nll.] 
1  What  the  mouth  contain*  at  once. 

*  Any  proverbially  amall  quantity.  L' Estrange. 
MOUTH-HONOUR.  «.  {mouth  and  *o»our.]  Ci- 
vility outwardly  expressed  without  sincerity. 

MOUTH  LESS,  a.  [from  mouth.]  BctafRtlS 

a  m.  uth. 
To  MOVE,  r.  a.    [moreo,  Lat.] 
I  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another  |  to  put 

in  motion.  Job. 

9  To  give  an  impulse  to.  Decay  of  Piety. 

5  To  propose  ;  to  recommend.  Dorset. 
4  To  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on.  South. 
s  To  affect ;  to  touch  pathetically ;  to  stir  pas- 
sion. Dry  den. 

6  To  make  ongry.  Shakespeare. 

7  To  put  into  commotion,  Ruth. 

8  To  incite.  »  Miltam. 

0  To  ronduct  regularly  in  motion,  Milton. 
To  MOVE,  e.  a. 

1  To  be  in  a  state  of  changing  place.  Milton. 

*  To  go  from  one  place  tr>  another.  SaaJretpeorr. 

3  To  walk  ;  to  bear  the  body.  Dryden. 

4  To  go  forward.  Dryden. 

5  To  change  the  posture  of  the  body  in  cere- 
mony. Esther. 

MOVEABLE,  o.    [from  more.] 
I  Capable  of  being  moved  |  not  fixed  j  portable. 

Additou. 

*  Changing  the  time  of  the  year.  Holder. 

MOVEABLES,  ».  [meaales,  Pr.J  Qoods  |  furni- 
ture: distinguished  from  real  or  immoveable 
pottession*.  as  lands,  or  houses.  Shakespeare. 

MOVEABLES  ESS.  *.    [from  moveable.)  Mo- 

bility?  p.rtubtlity  to  be  moved. 
MOVEABLY.  ad.    [from  moveable.]    So  as  it 

may  be  moved.  Grew. 
MOVELESS,  a.   Unmoved;  not  to  be  put  out 

of  the  place.  Boyle. 
movement,  i.  [mummmt,  Fr.] 
I  Manner  of  moving.  Pope. 

9  Motion.  Pope. 
MOVENT,  a.  [moreas,  Lot.]  Moving.  Grew. 
MOVENT,  t.  [Koreas,  Lot.]  That  which  moves 

nnother.  Glamvtlle. 
MOVER,  t.    [from  more.] 
I  The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion.  Shak. 
9  Something  that  moves,  or  stands  not  still. 

Dry  den. 

3  A  proposer.  Bacon. 
MOVING,  part.  a.  Pathetick;  touching;  adapt- 
ed to  affect  the  passions.  Blatkmore. 
MOVINGLY,  od.  Pathetically  }  in 
iier  as  to  seixe  the  passions, 


such  a  man- 


MOW...  [mow*,  Sax.  a  heap.]  A  loft  or  chamber 
where  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up.  TWorr. 
To  MOW,  r.  n.   [from  the  noun.]   To  put  In  o 

To  MOW,  r.  a.  prct.  mowed,  part.  mown,  [mawan, 

Saxon.] 

1  To  cut  with  a  scythe.  Spenser. 
4  To  cut  down  with  speed  ond  violence.  Shak. 
To  MOW,  r.  a.   To  gather  the  harvest.   H  alter. 
MOW,  s.    [move,  Fi.J    Wry  mouth;  distorted 
fare.  Shakespeare. 
To  MOW.  r.  n.    [fro  m  the  noun.]    To  make 
mouth*  ;  to  distort  the  face.  Ate  ham. 

To  MOWBURN,  r.  n.   [mow  and  cans.]  To  fer- 
ment ond  heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  being 
dry.  Mortimer. 
MOWER,*,   [from  mow.]   One  who  cuts  with 
■  sithe.  Shakespeare. 
MOWING,**,  [from  wow.]   The  act  or  cutting 
down  with  the  scythe  ;  that  which  is  cut  down 
at  one  crop  with  the  scytl^.  Atk. 
MOXA.  s.   An  Indian  mo.s,  used  in  the  cure  of 
the  gout,  by  burning  it  on  the  port  aggrieved. 

  Tttrple. 

MOT  LB,  s. 
i  ween  th< 
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llirpte. 

s.  A  mule ;  on  animal  generated  be- 
the  horse  and  the  iu.  May. 


nlsh.] 
in 


Sh  akf.'ptare. 

Hebrews. 
Mark. 
Baker. 
Granville. 
Temple. 


Sax.l 

MU'CID.  a.  [mucuiut,  Lat 
MU'CIDNESS,  *.  [from 


MUCH.o.  [macoo, 

I  Large  in  quantity  . 

1  Many  in  number. 
MUCH,  ad. 

I  In  a  great  degree ;  by  for. 
9  To  a  certain  degree. 
S  To  a  great  degree. 
4  Often,  or  " 
9  Neorly. 
MUCH  » . 

1  A  great  deal ;  multitude  in  number;  abundance 
in  quantity.  Dryden. 

2  More  thon  enough  ;  o  heovy  service  or  bur- 
den. MUten. 

3  Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree. 

4  An  uncommon  thing ;  something  strange. 

TtUot 

5  To  make  muck  of.  To  treat  with  regard:  to 
fondle ;  to  pamper.  Sidney. 

Ml  i  Hut  oae.   Nearly  of  equal  value  ;  of  equal 
influence.  Dryden. 
MU'CHWHAT,  ad.   [macA  and  wAat.]  Nearly. 

Altrtbury. 

MU'CHBL.  a.  for  MwckU  or  Mickle.  (my el. 
Much.  Spenser, 
a.    [muexdut,  Lat.]    Slimy;  musty. 

■.!>1.]  Sliminess; 
■Dustiness.  Am>worth. 
MU'CILAGB,  s.    [muctiage,  Fr.]     A  slimy  or 
viscous  moss;  o  body  with  moisture  sufficient 
to  hold  it  together.  Evelyn. 
MUCILVGINOUS,  o.    [mucilagiurui,  Fr.  from 
munlaee.]    Slimy;  viscous;  soft  with  some 
degree  of  tenacity.  6>ew. 
MUClLA'GINOUSNESS, s.  [from mucilaginous.} 

Sliminess;  viscocity. 
MUCK,*,    [mew,  Sax,] 
I  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds.  Glantille. 
9  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy.  Spenser. 
3  To  rum  a  muck,  signifies,  to  run  madly  and 
attack  oil  thot  we  meet.  Pope. 
To  MUCK,  r.a.  To  manure  with  motk  ;  to  dung! 

fu%$  IT 

MU'CKENDER,  «.  [moacAcr,  Fr.]  A  han«lker- 
chjef.    Dorset. 

To  MU'CKER,  r.  a.  [from  muck.]  To  scramble 
for  money  ;  to  boorri  up.  Chaucer. 

MU'CKERER,  t.  [from  mucker.]  One  thot 
muckers. 

MU'CKHIL,  s.    [muck  ond  aiU.]    A  dunghil. 
MU'CKINESS,*.  [from  macks;.]  Nostiness ;  filth. 
MU'CKLE,  a.    [mycel.  Sax. J  Much. 
ML'CKSWEAT,  s.    Profuse  sweat. 
MU'CKWORM,  t.    [muck  and  worm.] 

1  A  worm  that  lives  in  dong. 

2  A  miser  ;  o  curmudgeon.  Swift. 
MU'CKY,a.    [from  mac*.]    Nasty;  filthy. 


MU'COUS,  a. 


Lat.]  Slimy; 


MU'COUSNESS,  *.   Slime;  viscosity. 

MVCRO,  s.   rutin.]   A  point. 

MU'CRONATED,  a.  [macro,  Lot.]  Norrowed 
to  o  shorp  point.  Woodward. 

MU'CULENCY,*  s.  [from  macaJroi.]  81. mi- 
ness.  Scoir. 

MU'CULEXT,  o.  [maca*,  Lot.]  Viscous;  slimy. 

Vll?CUS,s.  [Lat  j  It  is  more  properly  used  for 
that  which  flows  ]into  the  nostrils;  but  it  is 
also  used  for  ony  slimy  liquor  separated  by  the 
mucilaginous  glands.  Ar  but  knot. 

MUD,  *.  [modder,  Dutch.]  The  slime  and  uli- 
ginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  still  water. 

Addison. 

To  MUD,  r.  o.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  make  turbid ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ;  to  dash 
with  dirt.  GlanxiUe. 
MU'DDILY,  ad.  [from  muddy.]  Turtudly  ;  with 
fool  mixture.  Drydea. 
MU'I>DINESS,».    [from  maddt.]   Tnrbidnes* ; 

foulness  caused  by  mud  or  sediment. 
To  MODULE,  e.a.    [fmm  mod  ] 
I  To  make  turbid  ,  to  foul. 
9  To  moke  half  drunk  j  to  cloud  or  stupify 
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MUL 


MUL 


MU'DDY,  a.   [from  mud.] 
1  Turbid  ;  foul  with  mud. 
9  Impure  ;  dark  ;  gross. 

3  Soiled  with  mud. 

4  Dark  .  n<it  bright. 

5  Cloudy  in  mind  .  dull. 
To  MU'DDY,  v.  a.  (from  mi 

dy;  to  cloud ;  to  disturb. 
MU'DSUCKER,.. 


Skak«$peare. 
Skaknpeare. 
DryHe*. 
Swyfl. 
Shakespeare. 
To  make  mud- 
Gr*w. 
]   A  tea-fowl. 
Derkam. 

MUDWA'LL,  f.   Tmud  and  vail.} 
1  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throwing  up 

mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry.  Soutk. 
9  [From  aptatter.]   A  bird.  Aiwntartk. 
MUDWA'LLED,  a.    [wad  and  watt.]    Having  a 

mud  wall.  Prior. 
To  HUE,  r.  a.  [ranee,  Fr]  To  moult  i  to  change 

feather*. 

MUFF,  «.   [mvJT.  SwedUh.]  A  toft  cover  for  the 


Dutch. 1 
lear  and 


in  winter.  Cleaveland. 
To  M  U'FFLE,  *.  m.    [atoa/fe,  Fr.] 
I  To  cover  from  the  weather.  Drydrn. 
9  To  blindfold.  Skakftpeare. 
3  To  conceal ;  to  involve. 
To  M  U'FFLE,  v.  n.  [ma/* 
To  tpeak  inwardly  ;  to 
distinct  articulation. 
MU'FFLER,  ».    [from  mvjl?.} 
I  A  cover  for  the  face.  Arbutkmot. 
9  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  which  the  face 
wat  covered.  Shakespeare. 
JrJU'FTI,  i.  [A  Turkish  word.]   The  high  priest 

of  the  Mahometans. 
Ml  '-,  t.    A  cup  to  drink  in.  Guy. 
MU'GGY,     \a.    [a  cant  word.]   Moist;  damp; 
MU'GGISH,  I     mouldy.  Aforfiaser. 
If  U'G HOUSE,  t.  [ma?  and  aoaar.]  An  alehouse  ; 

a  low  house  of  entertainment.  Ticket. 
Ml  '(.HAT,  r.    [m*fie*f,  Ut]  Bellowing. 
M  U'G  WORT,  i.    [wat^ryrf,  8i»  ]    A  plant. 
MULATTO,  s.    [Spanish.]    One  b^got  between 

a  white  and  a  black. 
MU'I.BERRY,       I.    r^rk^im  -i 
Mt'LBERKY  Ire*.  \       l*"*"*  s«-l 
l  A  tree  planted  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fruit, 
and  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms.  Miller. 
9  The  fruit  of  the  tree.  WWirarrf. 
MULCT,  s.    [mulcto,  Lat.]    A  fine;  a  penalty: 

used  commonly  of  pecuniary  penalty. 
To  MULCT,  r.  a.  [ataicto,  Lat.]  To  punish  with 
fine  or  forfeiture.  Bacon. 
MULE.  s.    fmaie,  Fr.  amla.  Lat.]    An  animal 
generated  between  a  he  ass  and  a  mare,  or 
between  a  horse  and  a  she  a**.  Ray. 
MU'LKI>RIVER,«I  t.     [muletier,  Fr.]  Mule- 
MULETE'ER,        J     driver;  horse  boy.  Skak. 
MULIE'BRITY.  s.    [muliebrit,  Lat.]  Woman- 
hood ;  the  contrary  to  virility. 
To  MULL.  v.  a.    [w^lltlat,  Lat.]  , 
I  To  soften  and  dispirit,  at  wine  it  when  burnt 
and  sweetened.  Skaketpeare. 
9  To  heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten  and  spice  it. 

Gay. 

MULLE'lN,  *.  [t>erba*c*m.]  A  plant.  Milter. 
MU'LLEK,  s.    [mouleur,  Fr  ]    A  stone  held  in 

the  hand,  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 

upon  a  horixontal  stone.  Peacham, 
MU'LLET.  s.  [m»/ei.  Fr.]  A  tea  fish.  P<  />e. 
MU'LLIGRUBS,  s.  Twitting  of  the  gutt ;  some- 

times  snl lenness.  d\mwirth. 
MU-LF.OCK,  t.  Rubbish.  Aimrxsortk. 
MULSE,  t.    [mnlnm,  Lat.]    Wine  boiled  and 

mingled  with  honey. 
MULTA'NGULAR,  a.  [ataicas  and  dafatas,  Lat.] 

Many  cornered;  having  many  corners ;  poly- 

ML*LTA'NGULARLY.  ad.     Polygonally  ;  with 

many  corner*.  Grew. 
MULTA'NGULARNESS.  «.   The  ttate  of  being 

polygonal,  or  having  many  cornert. 
M U LTlC  VPSULAR, o.  [taaUat and capeuta,  Lat.] 

Divided  into  many  partition*  or  cells. 
MULTICA'VOUS,  a.    [mailt*  and  cam,  Lat.] 

Full  of  holes. 
MULTICOLOUR,*  a.  [malra*  and  color  Lat.] 

Having  many  colour*. 
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MULTIFA'RIOUS,  a.  [mailt/ana*.  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing great  multiplicity  ,  having  different  re- 
spect*. Erei««. 

MULTIFA'RIOUSLY,  ad.  With  multiplicity  j 
with  ureal  variety  of  modes.  BentUy. 

MULTIFARIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  mult<f<.r,»u,  j 
Multiplied  diversity.  .Vorri». 

MULTI'PIDOUS,  a.  (raaJitjWas,  Ut.]  Having 
many  partitions  ;  cleft  into  many  branches. 

B'otm. 

MU'LTIFORM,  a.  [ma/i^ortnu,  Lat.]  Having 
variom  almp<  s  or  appearances.  Miltou. 

MULTIFORMITY,  *.  [maili/ormt*,  Ut.J  Di- 
versity of  shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in 
the  tame  thing. 

MULTILATERAL^,  [mullus  and  latcrali$,  Lat.] 
Having  many  sides. 

MULTI'LOO,UOUS,a.  [astililooaaj,  Lat.]  Very 
talkative. 

MULTI  NOMINAL,  a.  [maitas  and  nomen,  Ut] 
Having  many  names. 

MULTl'PAROUS.a.  [mult, par**,  Lat.]  Bringing 
many  at  a  birth.  liroun. 

MU'LTIPEDB,  *.  [mnltipeda,  Lat.]  An  in.ect 
with  many  feet.  Bailey . 

MU'LTIPLE,  a.  rata.-fipto,  Utin.]  A  term  in 
arithmetics.. when  urn  number  contains  another 
several  time* :  at,  nine  it  the  multiple  of  three, 
containing  it  three  times. 

MULTI PLI'ABLB.  a.  [mtltiphabU,  Fr.  from 
multiply.]  Capable  of  being  multiplied. 

MULTI PLl'ABLENESS,  t.  [from  mult, pliable.] 
Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

M U LTI PLICA'BLE,  a.  [multipHfo,  Lat.] 
ble  of  being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICAND,   [maftta/icaadus.  Lat.] 
numher  to  be  multiplied  in  arithmfick. 

M  U  LTI  PLICATE,  o.  [maitipheu,  Lat.]  Consist- 
ing of  more  than  one.  Derham. 

MULTIPLICATION,  *.  [ma/itplirarto,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  any  num- 
ber by  addition  or  production  of  more  of  the 
same  kind.  Br  men. 

9  (In  artthmctick.)  The  increasing  of  any  one 
number  by  another,  so  often  as  there  are  unit* 
in  that  number,  by  which  the  one  it  increased. 

Cocker 

MULTIPLICATOR,  *.  [ma/r ipliea,  Lat.]  The 
number  by  which  another  number  is  multi- 
plied. 

MULTIPLl'ClOUS.a.  [multiplei,  Ut.]  Mani- 
fold 


r.iid  :  not  used. 
MULTIPLICITY,*,  [multiplicitf,  Fr.] 
I  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 


9  Stale  of  being  many. 


MULTIPLIER,  t.  [from  multiply.] 

the  number  of 


I  One  who  multiplies  or  iti 

any  thing.  Decay  of  Piety. 

9  The  multiplicator  in  arithmetick.  Qtcker. 
To  MU' LTI  PLY,  r.a.  [mairiiWico.  Lat.] 
I  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more  by  ge- 
neration, accumulation,  or  addition.  Job. 
9  To  perform  ihe  process  of  arithmetical  multi- 
plication. Brotm. 
To  Ml"  LTI  PLY.  r.a. 
I  To  grow  in  number.  JCtirfom. 

8  T"  increase  thcrnwlvct.  Shakespeare. 
MUl.TI'POTENT,  rf.   [multui  and  prtru*.  Lat.] 

Having  manifoid  power.  .Sap***i»eo»v. 

M  U  LTI  PRE'SEN  CE,  s.  [malra*  and  preeseutla, 
Lat  ]  The  power  or  act  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  samr  ttroe.  Hill. 

MULTI'SCIOUS,  a.  [multucius,  Ut.]  Having 
variety  of  knowledge. 

MULTISI'LIQUOUS.  a.  {mwltun  and  siltava, 
Ut.]  The  same  with  eoraietsale :  used  of 
plants,  whme  seed  i*  contained  in  many  dis- 
tinct seed-vessels.  Bailey. 

MULTI'SONOUS,  «.  [ma/tisoaa*.  Ut  ]  Having 
many  sounds. 

MU'LTITUDE,  t.  [multitudo,  Ut.] 
1  The  state  of  being  many;  the  slate  of  being 
more  than  one. 

9  Number  collective  ;  a  turn  of  many.  IlaU. 
S  A  great  number,  lootely  and  indefinitely. 
4  A  crowd  or  throng ;  the  vulgar. 


1 


MUN 

MULTTTU'DINOUS...  [from 

1  Having  the  appearance  of  a  r. 

9  Manifold.  Shaketptare. 
MUI.Tl'VAGANT,  Wb  [v-dnvagut,  Lai.]  That 
Bf  ULTVVAGOUS,  j  wanders  or  strays  much 
abroad. 

MIU  Ti 'Viol's,  n.  [ma/(a  and  wim,  Ut.]  Having 

many  «4yt  |  manifold. 
MULTO'CULAR,  a.    [ata/ia*  and  ocalas,  Ut.] 

Having  more  eye*  than  two.  Derham. 
M I'M.  mter.    A  word  denoting  prohibition  to 

ipeak ;  silence;  hu»h.  ZiWiAras. 
MUM,  s.  [mams**,  Ger.]  Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

Mortimer. 

To  MU'MBI.E,  *.  n.  [momptten,  Dutch.] 
I  To  speak  inwardly;  to  grumble)  to  mutter; 

to  i peak  with  imperfect  sound.  Shakespeare. 
iTnchew;  to  bite  softly.  Dryden. 

To  Ml'MBLE.  t.o. 

1  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  *otce.  Shak. 
*  T.»  mouth  gently.  Pope. 
3  To  slubber  over ;  to  suppress ;  to  utter  impcr- 
fret  I  v.  Dryden. 
MU'MBLER.  s.  [from  mnmbU.]  One  that  speaks 

inarticulatelv;  a  n.utterer. 
MU'MBLINGLY,  ad.  [from  mumbling  ]  With 

inarticulaie  utterance. 
To  Ml  MM.  r.  a.  [aianr,  Danish.]  To  mask; 

n>  frolick  in  disguise.  Spenser. 
MU'MAIfcsLs.    [mmmmt.  Danish.]    A  masker; 
one  who  perform*  fro'ncks  in  a  ptiH»nattd 
dresi  Milton. 
M  ("•  M  MLRY,  i.  [nsomerie,  Fr.]  Masking  .  fro- 
licks  in  maslu  ;  foolery.  Uceon. 
MU«MMING.««.  [from  maw.]  The  actof  ma.k- 
ing.  Atk. 
ML"MMY,  s.  [mumie,  Fr.  mamio.  Ut.J 
l  A  «ir ud  body  preserved  by  the  Egyptian  art  of 
embalming.  Bacon. 
<J  Mummy  is  used  among  gardeners  for  a  sort  of 
wax  used  in  the  planting  and  grafting  of  trees. 

Chambert. 

9  To  beat  to  a  wamnv.   To  beat  soundly. 
To  MUMP,  r.  a.  [mompelcn,  Dutch.] 
1  To  nibble  ;  to  bile  quick ;  to  chew  with  a 

ttnued  motion. 
«  To  talk  low  and  quick. 
9  (In  cant  language  )  To  go  a 
MU'MPER,  s.  (In  cant  language}' A  beggar 
MUMPS,  *.    [mompelm,   Dutch.]  Soonest; 

silent  angar.  Skinner. 
MUMPS,*.   The  squinancy.  Aimvcorik. 
To  MUNf'H,  v.  a.   [manger,  Fr.]  To  chew  by 
great  m^uthfuls.  Shakmptare. 
To  MUNCH,  v.n.    To  chew  eageily  by  great 
mouthful*.  Dryden. 
MU'NCHER.s.  [from  munch.]  One  that  muitchct. 
MUND,  «.    Peace,  from  which  our  lawyers  call  a 
breach  of  lite  peace,  tnundhrech  :  so  Eadmund 
is  happy  peace;  /Ethclmund,  noble  peace} 


MUS 


/Elmund,  all  peaee. 
MUNDA'NE,  a.  [i 

the  world. 
MUND^TION,  s. 

clean  ing. 
MANDATORY,  o.  [t 

power  to  cleanse. 
MC'NMCK.  s.   A  kind  of 
metal  found  in  tin 


Gibton, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to 
GlamtiUa. 
i  Lat  ]  The  act  of 

,Ut.]  Having  the 


or  semi- 

If  (xxltcurrf 


metal  found  in  tin  mines.  If  wxTtjartf. 

MUNDIFICATlON.f.  [mundns  and/acfo,  Lat.] 
Cleansing  any  body,  a*  from  dross.  Qtnncy. 
Ml'N DI'FICATIVE,  a.  [m*n««w  and/acio.  Ut.] 


Cleansing;  having  the  power  to  cleanse 

Brovn. 

To  MU'NDIPY,  ».o.  [mxarfu  and  faeio,  Lat.] 
To  cleanse  :  to  make  clean.  Harvey. 

MUNDI'VAGANT,  a.  [mnnditagvs,  Lat.]  Wan- 
dering through  the  world. 

MUN  DU'NGL'S,  i,   Stinking  tobacco.  Philip*. 

MU'NEHAKY.  a.  [asanas,  Lat.]  Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  gift. 

MU'NGREL,  s.  Any  thing  generated  between 
different  kinds ;  any  thing  partaking  of  the 

.  .Ti?iiU«.of  d,^"«?^«n,  «oses  or  parents.  Shak. 

ML'N  OREL,  a.  Generated  between  different 
natures  $  base- born;  degenerate.  Smnkmpeart. 


MUNI  CIPAL,  a.  [mumapmlu,  Ut.]  Belonging 
to  a  corporation.  Dryden. 

MUNICIPALITY.*  $.  [from  mnmcipal.]  The 
people  of  a  district  in  the  division  of  republi- 
can France.  Bnrke. 

MUNI'FICENCE,  i.  [ffwatfcewiia,  Ut.]  Libe- 
rality ;  th<-  act  of  giving.  Addttoa. 

MUMTICENT,  a.  [»*«ij<au,  Ut.]  Liberal; 
generous.  Atterbnry. 

Ml  M'FICENTLY,  ad.   Liberally;  generouily. 

Ml  'N  I M EN T,  I.  [masuasMtum,  Ut.] 
I  Fortification  s  strong  bold. 
9  Support ,  defence.  Shaketptare. 
3  Record)  writing  upon  which  claims  and  rights 
are  founded. 

Tb  MUN  PTE,  v.  a  [munio,  Ut.]  To  fortify  ;  to 
strengthen  :  not  in  use.  Bacon. 

MUNITION,!.  [««»it«>,  Ut.] 
1  Fortification;  stronghold.  Hale. 

t  Ammunition  ;  material*  for  war.  Fatrfax. 

MU'NNION,  s.  The  upright  post  that  d.vidc* 
the  lights  in  a  window  frame.  Mm  on. 

MU'RAGB...  [sxaras,  Ut.]  Money  paid  to  keep 
walls  in  icpaii. 

MU'RAUe.  {mmralu,  Ut.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

Sodm. 

Ml'RDER,  ».  [mmrthor,  Sax.]  The  act  of  killing 

a  man  unlawfully.  Shaketpean. 
To  MU'RDER,  r.a.  [from  the  noon.) 
I  To  kill  a  man  unlawfully.  Dryden. 
9  To  oestroy  .  to  put  an  end  to.  Shaketpeare. 
MU'RDKRER,  s.   [from  murder.]  One  who  has 

shed  human  blood  unlawfully.  .  Sidney. 
MU'KDEREoS,  s.   [from  atarderer.]  A  woman 

thai  commits  murder.  Dry/en. 
MU'ROEKMENT.  «.  [from  murder  ]  The  act  of 

killing  unlawfully  :  not  used.  Fatrfag. 
MU'KDEROUS,  «.    Bloody;  guilty  of  murder; 

addicted  to  bio  «d.  Prior. 
MURE.  s.  [mnr,  Fr.  asxrus,  Ut.]  A  wall  i  not  in 

use.  SaaJtfspcare. 
ToMURE,t.c  To  enclose  in  walls.  KuoiUt. 
MU'RENGER,  s.  [msru,  Ut.]  An  overseer  of  a 

wall.  Ainrwortk. 
MURlATICK.o.  [mxria.  Ut.]  Partaking  of  the 

taste  or  nature  of  brine.  i#r6ataa»l. 
MURK,  s.  [morck,  Danish.]  Darkness  >  wsnt  of 

light. 

MURK...    Huaks  of  fruit. 
M U'RKY,  a.  [asortlr,  Danish.]   Dark;  cloudy; 

wanting  light. 
MU'RMUR...  [warmar,  Ut.] 
I  A  low  shrill  noise. 
9  A  complaint  half  suppressed. 
To  Ml  'KM I' N,  v.  n.  [murmaro,  Ut.] 
t  To  give  a  low  shrill  sound.  Pope. 
9  To  grumble;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen  discon- 
tent. Se\Jt. 
MU'RMURER,  s.  [from  warmar.]  One  who  re- 
pines i  a  grumbler ;  a  repincr.  platkmore. 

An  ex- 
Atk. 
murmuring.] 

Atni. 

Garth. 
Curt  w. 
BoyU. 
.Ut.] 
PkiUp,. 


MU'RMURING,*  s.   [from  swmir.] 
pression  of  sullen  discontent. 

MU'RMURINGLY,*  ad.  [from 
Grumblingly;  mutteiingly. 

MU'KNIVAL,  ».    Four  cjrds  of  a  sort. 

Ml''  K  R A  IN,  i .   The  plague  in  cattle. 

MURKE,  s.   A  kind  of  bird. 

ML'KREY,  a.  raw.*.  Fr.]  Darkly  red 

MU'RREY COLOUR, •  i.  [saarrry  and  c 
A  dark  brown  color. 

MU'RRION.s.  [often  written  taorioa.]  A  helmtt ; 
a  casque.  K'tnr. 

MURTH  of  corn,  i.    Plenty  af  grain.  Ainsvorth. 

MU'SCADEL,   1  a.  [wMcai,  isussMdr/,  Fr.  swjsro- 

MU'SCADINE,  J     telto,  lial.]   A  kind  of  sweet 
grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pear. 

MU'SCLE.  s.  [mntcle,  Fr.  tvutcuJat,  Ut.] 
1  Msurfe  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel  plate* 
of  fleshy  thread  or  fibres,  eodoaed  by  one  com- 
mon membrane:  all  the  fibres  of  the  ssmc 
plate  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  tied  to- 
gether at  exirtmely  little  distances  by  short 
and  transverse  fibres :  the  fleshy  fibre*  are 
com posed.of  other  smaller  fibres,  enclosed  lik  e- 
wise, by  a  common  membrane :  each  lesser 
fibre  consists  of  very  small  reside*  or  bladders, 
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info  which  we  suppose  the  veins,  arte  riee,  and 

nervea  to  open.  Quimcy. 

MUSCtV8m^e,,ll[h"  Lat)  II 

SuSScOUtl-i*'  Moaay.  CoU. 

MI'm.  [  LAB,  a.  [iMJniu,  Lat.]  Relating  to 

Arbuknot. 
,]  The  state 


Lat.) 


muscles  ;  performed  by 
MU8CU LA'KlTY,  •.  [from 

of  having  muscles. 
MU'SCULOUS,«.  [hujcmJm 
1  Full  of  muscles  .  brawny. 
9  Pertaining  to  •  muacle. 
MCSE.I.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Deep  thought;  dote  attention! 
mind ;  brown  atody. 


of 


9  The  power  of  poetv. 

USE,*. a.  f 
I  To  ponder ;  to 


To  ML* 


•] 


silence. 
Hooker. 
to  some- 
bhakerpeare. 
Skttke  i  peart. 
Deep  thinking  , 
DryWm. 


t  To  be  abaent  of  mind  -, 

thing  not  pretent. 
S  To  wonder  .  to  be  amazed 
MUSE'FUL,  a.   [from  ass* 

silently  thoughtful. 
MU'SER,  i.  [from  mute.]  One  who  muaea  ;  one 

apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 
>H  ^SET,  a.  (In  hunting.)  The  place  through 
which  the  hare  goes  to  relief.  Bailey. 
MU'SEUM,  a.  [ssesssv.]    A  repoaitory  of  learned 

curmaitics. 
MU'SHROOM,  a.  (ssioaeeaersti,  Fr  ] 
I  Mutkroonu  arc  by  naturalists  eateemed  perfect 
fianta,  though  their  flower*  and  aeeda  have  not 
la  yet  been  discovered.  Miller. 
*  An  upstart;  a  wretch  risen  from  a  dunghill. 
MU'SHROOM  STONE,  a.  [ataj/kroom  and  Home 

A  kind  offoaail. 
ML 'MCK,  a.  CMaawmi  mutiqne,  fr.) 


1  The 


a  Instrumental  or  vocal 
M&MC4 


>nical 


Drydesi. 


ICAL,  a.  [musical,  Fr.  from  nunc k .] 
I  Harmonious)  melodious  ;  sweet  Bounding. 

MUM 

9  Belonging  to  muskk.  Additom. 

Ml'SICALLY,  od.  [from  snuitcai.]  Harmonious- 
ly }  with  aweet  sound.  Addin>n. 

WT'sir ALNESS,  i.  [from  saastraJ.]  Harmony. 

»1  LSI 'CI  AN,  i.  (maairiesi.  Fr.]  One  skilled  in 
harmony  j  one  who  per  forms  upon  inttrumenta 
of  musick.  iUteom. 

ML'SICKM  ASTER,"  a.  [isweieand  waiter.)  One 
who  teachea  music.  Ath. 

MUSK,  a.  A  light  and  friable  substance  of  a  dark 
colour,  with  some  tinge  of  a  purplish  colour 
in  it,  feeling  somewhat  unctuous ;  its  smell  is 
highly  perfumed:  it  is  brought  from  the  Eaat 
Indies  i  and  the  animal  which  producea  it  la  of 
a  alngular  kind.  Hill. 

MUSK, i.  [p. area,  Lat.]  Grape  hyacinth, or grape 

flower.  Miller. 
Ml  "8KAPPLE,  «.  A  kind  of  apple.  Amrwortk. 
MU'SKCAT,  a.  [miuAand  cot.]  The 

which  musk  is  got. 
MU'SKCHERRY,  a    A  sort  of  cl 
ML'SKET.s.  (woaaoaet,  Fr.] 
1  A  soldier's  hand-gun. 
t  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind.  Skaketpeore. 
MUSKETE'ER  *.  [from  mutket.]  Aaoldier  whose 
weapon  la  his  musket.  Clurenitov. 
MUSKETOON,  a.  [asoajoaaioa,  Fr.]  A  blunder- 

buss  ,  a  short  gun  of  a  larae  bore. 
ML'SKINESS,  ».  [from  musk.]    The  scent  of 
musk. 

MUSKME'LON,  a.   A  fragrant  melon.  Bacon. 
MU'SKPEAR,  a.   A  fragrant  pear. 
MU'SKROSB,  a.    A  rose  so  called,  I  suppose, 
from  Us  fragrance.  MiUo*. 
MU'SKY.  a.  [from  sani*.]  Fragrant  ;  aweet  of 

scent. 
MU'SLIN,  a.  I 

of  ciittnn. 
MU'SLIN,*  a.  [from  the 

muslin  »  made  of  muslin. 
MU'SROL,  a.  [aasien*.  Fr.] 


Fr.]  A  fine  stuff 


Milton. 

made 
Gay. 
,]  Conaiating  of 
Ath. 

or. 


MUT 


MUSS,  a.  Aacrambl 

rTION,  a. 


Lat.] 


un 


MU88ITA 
grumhle. 

MU'SSULMAN,  s.   A  mahometan  believer. 
MUST,  v.  isap.  [saaaara,  Dutch.]  To  be  obliged  | 

to  be  by  necesaity.   It  is  only  used  before  a 

verb.   Afaat  is  of  all  persons  and 

used  of  persons  and  things. 
MUST,  i.  [sxaitats,  Lat.]  New  wine 


Ta  MUST,  ».a.  [t 
mould  j  to  make 


Welah, 
Idy. 


new  wort 
Oeyden. 

.]  .  To 


nsouiaj  to  make  mouiay.  Mortimer. 
To  M  t  ST,  r.  n.  To  grow  mouldy. 
MUSTA'CHES.  i.  [%«tacAe*,  Fr.]  Whiakera; 
„  hair  on  thr  upper  lip.  Spenter. 
MU'STARD.  *.  [mustard,  VYelah ;  swastard,  Fr.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
To  M  U'STER,  v.  ■.  Tu  assemble  in  order  to  form 


Bin  kmore. 
.  [ssoauterea,  Dutch.]  To  bring 


Be*  J  onto*. 


army. 
To  M  U'STER, 

together  ;  to  form'  into  an  i 
MU'STER,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces. 
9  A  register  of  forces  mustered. 
S  A  collection  :  as,  a  mutter  of  peac 
4  To  pau  mutter.    To  be  allowed. 
MU'STERBOOK.  i.   [snaalrr  and  hook.]  A  book 
in  which  the  forces  are  registered.  Skaket. 
MU'STER MASTER,  a.  One  who  superintends 
the  muster  to  prevent  frauds.  Kmollet. 
MU'STER- ROLL,  a.  [aaaatsr  and  rati.]  A  register 
of  forces.  P>n>e. 
M  C'STILY,  ad.  [from  mru/v  ]  Mouldily. 
MISTINESS,      [from  maety.]   Mould  j 

foulness. 
MU'STY.a.  [from  amei.] 
l  Mouldy  ,  spoiled  with  damp ;  moist  and  fetid. 


9  Stale  ;  spoiled  with  age. 

3  Vapid  with  fetidness.  J'ope. 

4  Dull  i  heavy  ;  wanting  activity }  wanting  prac- 
tice in  the  occurrences  of  life.  AUdiion. 

MUTABl'LlTY.e.  [mmtaKHtf,  Fr.] 

I  Changeablcneas  ;  not  continuance  in  the  same 
atate.  StillingJUet. 

9  Inconstancy}  change  of  mind. 
MUTABLE,  a.  [mmuMU,  Lat.] 

1  Subject  to  change  •,  alterable. 

■2  Inconstant  ;  unacttlcd. 

MUTABLENESS,  a.   [from  mutable.] 
ableneaat  uncertainty;  inatability. 

MUTATION,  a.  rsaataHost,  Fr.  malario,  Ut.] 
Change;  alteration.  Bacon. 

MUTE,  a.  [aaael,  Fr.  mutts,  Lat.]  Silent  -,  not 
vocal ;  not  having  the  use  of  voice.  Drvden. 

MUTE,  «. 

I  One  that  has  no  power  of  speech.  Shakespeare. 
«  A  letter  which  without  a  vowel  can  make  no 

Holder. 


To  MUTE,  r.  a.  [maffr,  Fr.]  To  dung  aa  birds. 

7* obit. 


MUTELY,  ad.  [from 
cally. 


]  Silently;  not  vo- 
AfUioss. 


cally.  MUton, 
To  MUTILATE,  v.  n.  [marsier,  Fr.]  To  deprive 
of  some  essential  part.  Additon. 
MUTILATION,  t.  [nujiitu/Haa,  Fr.]  Deprivation 
of  a  limb,  or  any  esaential  part.  Clarendon. 
MUTINE,  i.   [maths,  French.]    A  mutineer. 

SAaAetpeert. 

MUTI NE'ER,  i.  [mJiMn,  Fr  ]  A  mover  oi  sedi- 
tion: an  nppoaer  of  lawful  authority.  Druden. 

MUTINOUS,  a.  [nmtiasf,  Fr.]  Seditious;  busy 
in  insurrection  ;  turbulent.  IVmller. 

MUTINOUSLY,  ad.  [from  smiissosjj.]  Sediti- 
ooaly  t  turhulently.  Sidney. 

MUT1N0USNESS.  a.  [from  mttaoat.]  Scdiii- 
ouanesa ,  turbulence. 

To  MUTINY,  a.  [asattaer,  Fr.]  To  rise  against 
authority;  to  make  insurrection;  to  move 
sedition.  South. 

MUTINY,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Insurrection; 
sedition.  Ttmple. 

To  M  UTTER,  r.  a.  [anuire,  Lat.]  To  grumble- 
to  murmur.  Dryden. 

To  MUTTER,  a.a.  To  otter  with  imperfect  artic- 
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MUTTER,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Murmur  |  obscure 
utterance.  Milton. 

MUTTF.RfcR,  .  [from  nailer.]  Grumbler}  mui 
murer. 

MUTTERING,*  t.  [from  mmier.]  A  grumbling; 

a  murmuring.  Ash. 
MUTTERINGLY,  ad.   [from  muttering.]  With 

a  low  voice. 
MUTTON,  s.  [rumto*,  Fr .] 
I  The  flesh  of  (beep  dressed  for  food.  Svtft. 
1  A  sheep  !  in  ludicrous  language.  Hayvard. 
MITTONFl'ST.  *.  {mmtum "and  fin.]  A  hand 

larce  and  red.  Drydn. 
MUTUAL,  a.    [malaei,  Fr.]   Reciprocal;  each 

acting  in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 


MUTUALLY,  ad.  [torn  mu"«<.J   Rrcipncally  ; 

in  return.  .  .  Ntmjtm. 

MUTUA'LITY.j.  [from  malaoi  ]  Reciprocation. 

Skektspeare. 

MU'ZZLE,  i.  [muteau,  Fr.] 
1  The  mouth  of  any  thing.  Sidney. 
«  A  htftnlrfg  far  the  mouth,  which  hinders  to 
bite.  Drydtn. 
To  ML  'ZZLE.  «.  n.   To  bring  the  mouth  near. 

V  Estrange 

To  MU'ZZLE.  v.  a. 

1  To  bind  the  mouth.  Dryden. 

ft  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  UEttrange. 

9  To  remain  from  hurt.  Shakespeare. 
MY,  pro.  pass.    Belonging  to  me. 
MY'NOHEN,  *.  [wyacAm.  Sax.]  A  nun. 
MYOGRAPHY...  [ssc.*^*.]  A  description  of 

th   mn«  le*. 
MYOLOGY,  i.  \myologie,  Fr.]  The  description 
and  doctrine  nf  tr.e  muscle*.  Chtynt. 
MV'OPY.s.  [mo"40  Shortness  of  sight. 

Myriad,  *.  [,«*»«<.] 

t  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

ft  Proverbially  any  gre;it  number.  Milmn. 

MY'lUARCH,*  <  [ in,?.*;  and  a,  X.'.-]  A  captain  of 
ten  thou- and. 

MY- I'M  I  DON,  *.  r>MfMn*-».]  Any  rude  ruffian  ; 
so  i-nmed  fr.  m  the  soideit^  of  Achilles.  SVifr. 

MYROBALaN.  «.  [rakrvfatVrnv*.  L»t.]  A  fruit. 
The  myroba/aaf  areadriid  fru it,  f  which  we 
have  rue  kinds;  (hev  are  fleshy,  genet  ally 
with  a  stone  *i id  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part 
more  or  less  of  -»n  aostcre  ai  rtrt  taste;  they 
are  the  production  of  fl»v  ditftrent  trees  in  ihc 
East  l.irlui  Htll. 

MYROPOLIST.  t.  [muto*  and  aaAs..]  One  who 
sei.s  unguents. 

MYRRH,  s.  [myrrka,  Lat.]  A  gum  resin,  sent  to 
in  in  loose  icmnnle*  irom  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
com  in  th- '  of  a  walnut,  ol  a  reldish  brown 
colour  wuh  an  admixture  of  yellow  ;  its  taate 
is  bitter  and  acrid  with  a  peculiar  aromatick 
Amour,  but  very  nauseous  ;  its  smell  is  strong, 
but  tint  disagreeable  ;  it  is  brought  from  Ethio- 
pia, but  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly 
unkmwn.  Hill, 

MY'RRHINE,  a.  [myrrhinus,  Lat.]  Made  of  the 
myrrhim-  s'oue.  Ktilton. 

MY'RTIFORM.  a.  [mgrm,  Latin,  and  form.] 
Having  the  shap*  of  myrtle. 

MY'RTLK,  s.  [myrtus,  Lat.]  A  fragrant  tree 
sacred  to  Venus.  Skakrtpture. 

MYSt'LF,  s.  [mu  and  se/f.] 
1  An  empliaiual  word  added  to  /  a*,  /  myself  do 

it ;  thai  is,  not  I  by  proxy  ,  not  another. 
3  The  reciprocal  of  I,  in  the  oblique  case. 

MYSTAGOGUE,  s.  tnuc«y<i7*<.]  One  who  in- 
terprcts  divine  mvsUne*  -,  also  one  »lio  keeps 
church  lelicks,  and  »hows  them  to  stranger*. 

Bailey. 

MYSTE'RI ARCH,  s.   [mop*.*,  and  afX*]  One 

prmidma  over  mysteries. 
MYSTE  RIOUS,  u.  [mysterien r,  Fr.] 

I  Inacce.sil.lc  to  tlic  understanding}  awfully 
obscure.  Dm  ham. 

ft  Artfully  perplexed.  Swill 
MYSTE'RIOUSLY.  ad  [from  mysterious.] 

I  In  a  manner  above  understanding. 

ft  Obscurely  j  enigmatically.  Tanlor. 
M  YSTE'KIOISNKSS, «.  [from  P».fcr«m*.j 


NAM 

I  Holv  obscurity.  Taylor. 

9  Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 
To  MY'STERIZE,  v.  a.  [from  aajrrfcry.]  To  ex- 
plain at  enigmas. 
M  Y'bTER  Y,  ».  [w<«»i  sxsslere,  Fr.] 

I  Something  above  human  intel  * 


some 


thing  awfully  obscure.  Taylor. 
An  enigma  ;  any  thing  artfully  made  difficult. 


Shakespeare. 
3  A  trade  ;  a  calling ;  in  this  s.enae  it  should,  ac- 
cording to  Warburton,  be  written  satslery,  from 
mestirro,  Fr.  a  f 


MY'STICAL.)  ...  , 
MY'STICK.   J      lmfmm's  *-»«•] 


l  Sacredly  i 

«  Involving  some  secret  meaning; 
Oal< 

3  Ob*cure  ;  secret. 
MYSTICALLY,  ad.  [from  mytical.)  In  a  man. 
tier,  or  by  an  act,  implying  some  aecret  mean- 
ing. I  km  tie. 
MY'STIC  ALNESS,  s.   [from  mystics!.]  Involu- 
tion of  some  secret  meaning. 
MYTHOLOGICAL,  a.  f  from  mylAoiog ».]  Relat- 
ing to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 

Brow. 

MYTHOLO'OICALLY.  od.  [from  mythological.] 
In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  svstem  of  fable*. 

M  YTHOI.OG  1ST,  s  [from  mythology.]  A  relater 
or  expositor  of  the  ancieut  fables  of  the  hea- 
thens. Creech. 

To  MYTHO  LOG1ZE,  r.  n.  [from  mythology.] 
To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  history  of 
the  heathen*. 

MYTHOLOGY,  s.  [m^<*  and  >*yof.]  System  of 
fable*  ;  explication  of  the  fabulous  history  of 
the  gods  oY  the  heathens.  hentley. 


Nis  a  semivowel,  and  has  in  English  an  inva- 
riable sound  ;  as.  no,  name,  net .  it  is  some- 
time* after  m  almost  ln*t ;  a*,  condemn,  cost- 
less;*). 

N,  *  as  a  Latin  numeral,  stands  for  nine  hundred, 
with  a  dash  over  it  for  nine  thousand.  Atk. 

To  NAB,  v.  a.  [nappa,  Swedish.]  To  catch  unex- 
pectedly. 

N  ABOB,*  *.   A  kind  of  sovereign  in  India.  Mat. 
NA'CRE,*  s.  [Fr.]  The  mother  of  pearl,  liniey. 
NA'DIR,  s.   [Arnbick.]  The  point  under  fool 
directly  opposite  to  the  zenith. 


:  a  horse 


NAFF,  s.    A  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 
NAG,  i.  [siafffe,  Dutch.]  A  i 

in  familiar  language. 
N A'lAD,*  «.  [sursas,  Lat.]  A  water  nj 
NAIL,  s.  [nag I,  Sax.  nagel,  Ger  ] 
I  The  horny  substance  at  the  end*  of  the  finger* 

and  toes.  Dryden. 

8  The  talons  of  birds  ,  Oie  claws  of  beasts. 

5  A  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are  fastened 
together.  Hatt*. 

4  A  stud  ;  a  boss.  Sv\ft. 
•>  A  measure  of  length;  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 

6  On  the  wail.   Readily  |  immediately  5  without 
delay.  SvyfU 

To  NAIL,  v.  a. 
I  To  fasten  with  pails.  Afiifan. 

9  To  stud  with  nails. 
NAI'LER,  s.  [from  aaii.]  A  nail-maker. 
NA'KED,  a.  tnacod.  Sax.] 

I  Wanting  clothe*  ;  uncovered  -,  bare.  Mtlton. 
e  Unarmed;  defenceless;  unprovided.  Addison. 
9  Plain  ;  evident  ;  not  hidden.  Shakespeare. 
4  Mere;  bare;  «impie;  abstracted.  Hooker. 
NA'KF.DLY.  ad.  *  ' 
I  Without  covering. 

Q  Simply -,  merely.  Holder. 
3  Discoverably;  evidently.  Denies. 
NA'KEDNESS,  s.  [from  aufced.] 
I  Nudity;  want  of  covering.  M>Uam. 
9  Want  of  ptoviiion  for  defence.  Genesu. 
3  Plainness  ;  evidence ; 


N  ALL,  s.   An  awl. 
NAME,  t.  [Bfima,  Six. 


t  of  concealment. 
Sho, 

Dutch.] 
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1  The  discriminative  appellation  of  an  individ- 
ual. Sha'^etpeare. 
9  The  tern,  by  which  any  kind  or  spectcs  it  <1U- 

tingui  lurl.  Lockt. 

3  Person.  Diyden. 

4  Reputation  .  character.  Clarendon. 
ft  Renown  .  fame  ;  celebrity.  Bacon. 

6  Power  deltgatei  ;  imputed  character.  Skak. 

7  Ficiiiiout  im|>iiialioii.  Dryden. 
I  Appearance;  not  reality  ,  aaiomed  character. 

Shake -peare. 

9  An  opprobrious  appellation.  GramrilU. 
To  NAME,  e.  a. 

1  To  discriminate  hy  a  particular  appellation  im- 
posed. Skaktipcare. 
9  To  mention  by  name.  licclut. 

3  To  specify;  t<>  nom  nate.  Locke. 

4  To  u'ter ;  to  mention.  Gtiunt. 
NA'MELESS,  a   [from  name.'] 

1  Not  diMinguished  by  any  discriminative  ap- 
pellation. Ihmham. 
t  One  of  which  the  name  it  not  known  or  men- 
tioned. Atterbury. 
NA'MELY.  ad.  [from  mom,.]    Particularly  |  .,e. 

cially  ;  to  mcnti'-n  by  name.  Adduon. 
NA'MFR,  «.    [from  name.]    One  who  CalU  or 

knows  any  by  name. 
NA'MESAKE,  «.   One  that  ha»  the  tame  name 
with  another.  Adduon. 
NAP,  ».  [hnarpj-a*,  Sax.  to  sleep.] 
1  Slumber)  a  short  sleep.  Sidney. 
9  [From  kin/ pa,  Sax.]  Down;  villoua  substance. 

Spenter. 

To  NAP,  v.  a.  [hnoppm.  Sax.]  To  sleep ;  to  t* 
drowsy  or  secure.  Hudtbras. 

NA'PTAKING,  ».  [is«r»  and  take.]  Surprise; 
seisurc  on  a  sudden.  Carev. 

NAPE,  s.   The  joint  of  the  neck  behind.  Shaft. 

NA'PERY,  f.  [naperia,  Italian.)    Table  linen. 

NA'PHEW,  i.  [napoM,  Lat.]    An  herb. 

NA'PHTHA,  s.  [naphtha,  Lat.]  A  very  pure,  clear, 
and  thin  mineral  fluid  of  a  very  oale  yellow  i 
it  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp  and 
unpleasinf  taste,  and  o(  a  brisk  and penet rating 
smell  •.  of  the  bituminoua  kind,  aod  exuemely 
ready  to  uke  Are.  Hill. 

NA'PKIN,  #.  [fromncy.] 
1  A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

•  A  handkerchief  •  ohaolete.  Shaketpeare. 

NA'PLESS,o.  [from  nap.]  Wanting  nap ;  thread- 
bare. Skitketpeare. 

NA'PPJNESS,  s.  [from  nappy.}  The  quality  of 
having  a  nap. 

NA'PPY.a.  rfVomaflp.) 

NARCI'SSUS.  $.  [Lat. 

NARCOTICAL,* 
NARCOTICK, 

pe fact  ion. 
NARD,  >.  [nardut,  Lat.] 
I  Spikenard  ;  a  kind  of  ointment.  Milton. 
9  An  odorous  shrub.  Ben  Jonton. 

NARE,  s.  [noris,  Lat.]    *t)ostril.        Hndibi  i 
NA'RRABLE,  a.  [from  nam,  Lat.]    Capable  to 

be  told  or  related. 
To  NA'RRATE,  v. a.  [nam,  Lat.]   To  relate  ;  to 

telL 

NARRATION,  i.  [narraiw,  Lat.]  Account ;  re- 
lation ;  history.      ,  Abbot. 

NAR'RATlVE,  a.  [narratif-ce,  Fr.  from  narro, 
Lat.] 

I  Relating;  giving  an  account.  AyUffe. 
9  Story  telling  ;  apt  to  relate  things  past,  hope 
NA'RRATIVE,  s.    A  relation;  an  account;  a 
story.  Taller. 
NA'RRATIVELY,  ail.  [from  an rra tire.]   By  way 
of  relation.  AjhJfV. 
NARRATOR,  i.   [narrateur,  Fr.]   Atelier;  a 
relater.  IVatti. 
NA'RROW.  m.  [near;  Sax.] 
I  Not  broad  or  wide. 

8  Small ;  of  no  great  extent. 

3  Covetous  ;  avaritious.  Sidaey. 

4  Contracted  ;  ungenerous.  Sprat. 
l  Near;  within  a  small  distance.  Dryiten. 
0  Close  ;  vigilant ;  attentive.  Jtfttlosj. 

4*5 


Frothy:  spumy.  Gay. 
imw,  Fr.]  A  daffodil. 

Thorn  ion . 

}a.    [vssmcsw,    nartotiaur,  Fr.] 
Producing  torpor,  or  stu- 


To  NA'RROW,  v.  m. 

I  To  diminish  with  respect  to  breadth.  Temple. 
9  To  contract ;  t0  impair  in  dignity.  lAtcke. 
3  To  cuntra<  t  in  •entiment.  Pope. 
I  'l  oc.nhnc;  to  limit.  H  utu. 

5  <ln  farriery.;    A  horse  is  said  to  narro  is  when 

he  d<>e>  not  t»kc  ground  enough. 
N  A'RROWLY,  ad.  [from  mrrow.j 
l  With  little  breadth  or  »»dcnc*s. 
1  C«niractedly ;  without  extent. 


9  Closely  ;  vigilantly. 
4  Nearly  ;  wuhin  a  little. 
I  Asaritioosly ;  sparingly. 
NA'KKOWNESS.  s.  [from  aarrosp.] 
I  Wrui  •  I  breadth  or  wldcne&s. 
3  W*r.t  of  extent,  or  comprehension. 

3  Confined  state ;  connectedness. 

4  Meanness  ,  poverty. 


Su>ift. 


rhale. 


Locke. 
Demhatn. 

South. 
Burnet. 

rVio 


Htiiward. 
South. 

Svijt. 


s  Want  of  capacity. 
NA'R  WHALE,..  A  species  of 
NAS.  ?  from  nt  hoi,  or  *as  «of.] 
NA'SAL,  a.  [naius,  Lat.]    Relongrng  to  the  nose. 

Sharp. 

NA'SICORNUS.  a.  [acuxi  and  coma  ]  Having 

the  horn  on  the  nose. 
N  A'STILY,  ad.  [from  natty.] 

I  Dirtily;  Althify;  nauseously. 

9  Ob«cen^ly  ;  gro»*l>. 
NA'STINKHS,  s.  [froui  naify.] 

I  Dirt;  ftlth. 

v:  Obscenity  t  grossness  of  irteai. 
NA'STY,  a.  [ncuf,  nat,  German,  wet.1 
I  Dtrty  i  Althy;  sordid;  nauseous. 
9  Obscene ;  lewd. 
NATAL,  a.  [natal,  Fr.]    Native;  relating  to 
nativity.  Camden. 
NATATION,  s.  [natatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  swim- 
ming. /.  -  'jr. 

NATHLESS.  ad.  ftsst,  that  is,  not,  the  let*,  Six.] 
Nevertheless  I  obsolete.  Milton. 
NATH  MORE,  a.  [na  t/ie  asove.]  Never  the  more  : 
obiolete.  Spenter. 
NATION,  e.  [nation,  Fr.  auito,  Lat.] 
l  A  people  distinguished  from  another  people. 
9  Agreat  numtci  :  emphatically.  Young. 
NATIONAL,  a.  [national,  Fr.  from  initio*..] 
1  Publtck ;  general  .  not  private ;  not  particu- 
lar. Additon. 
9  Bigoted  to  one's  own  country. 
NATIONALLY,  od.  [rrom  national.]    With  re- 
.  gard  to  the  nation.  South. 
NATIONALNE8S,  s.  [from  national.]  Reference 

to  the  people  in  general. 
NATIVE,  a.  [natitut,  Lat.  natu  re,  Fr.] 
I  Produced  by  nature;  not  amAcial.  Dean. 
9  Natural ;  such  as  is  according  to  nature  .  ori- 
ginal. Su-ijt. 

3  Conferred  by  birth.  Denhnut. 

4  Pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birth. 

Shaketpeare. 

5  Original :  that  which  gave  being.  MUton 
NATIVE,  f. 

I  One  born  in  any  place ;  original  Inhabitant. 


9  OiTspring.  Shakespeare. 
NATIVENESS,  *.  [from  aalioe.]   State  of  being 

ppxlured  by  nature. 
NATI'VITY,  ».  [natirite;  Fr.] 
1  Birth;  issue  into  life. 
9  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth.  Shakespeare. 
3  State  or  place  of  being  produced.  Aftitcn. 
NATURAL,  a.  [naturel,  Fr.] 
Produced  or  effected  by 


9  Illegitimate  ;  not  legal.  Tenxple. 

3  Bestowed  by  nature;  not  acquired.  Sw\}t. 

4  Not  forced ;  not  farfetched ;  dictated  by  na- 
t.»e.  k  M^ottosj. 

3  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 


6  Tender ;  affectionate  by  nature.  Shakupeare. 

7  Unaffected  ;  according  to  truth  and  re*^- 


a  Oppo«ed  to  violent  I  as,  a 
NATURAL.  ».  (from  nature.] 
I  An  idiot;  a  fool. 
9  Native;  original  inhabitant. 
3  Gift  of  nature  i  quality. 


Locke. 
Raleifh. 


NAV 

NATURALIST,  a.  (from  Mtsrai.]    A  student 

in  physicks,  or  natural  philosophy.  Artduon. 

NATURALIZATION,  a.  [from  natural. z*.]  The 
act  of  investing  alien*  with  the  privileges  of 
native  subjects.  Bacon. 

To  N  ATURALIZE,  r.     [from  antarai.] 
1  To  irtve»t  with  the  privilege*  of  native  subjects. 


9  To  make  easy  like  things  natural 
NATURALLY,  ad.  [from  natural.] 

1  According  to  unassisted  nature.  Lair. 

9  Without  affectation.  Shakespeare. 

9  Spontaneously  i  witltout  art. 
NATURALNESS,  i.  [from  naiaruL] 

1  The  state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

South. 

9  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality  ,  not  affecta- 
tion. DruJen. 

NATURE,*,  [nature.  Lat.] 

I  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  material  and  animal  world.  Cowley. 

9  The  native  stale  or  properties  of  any  thine,  by 
which  it  i«  discriminated  from  others.  HaU. 

3  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body.  SAafcrs. 

4  Disposition  of  mind  ;  temper.  Shakespeare, 
b  Tt»c  regular  course  or  things.  Shakopeare. 
6  The  compass  uf  natural  existence.  Glantills. 
?  The  constitution  and  appearance  of  things. 

Reynolds. 

n  Natural  affection,  or  reverence.  Pop*. 
9  The  state  or  operation  of  the  material  world. 

Pope. 

10  Sort  .  specie*.  Druden. 

11  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  nature,  or 
conformable  to  truth  and  reality.  Addison. 

19  Physick*.  Pope. 

NATU'RITY,  *.  [from  nature.]  The  state  of 
being  produced  by  nature  I  not  used.  Broun. 

NAUGHT,  a.  [naht,  nawhht.  Sax.]  Bad;  cor- 
rupt ;  worthless.  Hooker. 

NAUGHT,  *.  Nothing.  This  is  commonly, 
though  improperly,  written  nought.  Shaketp. 

NA'UGHTILY,  ad.  [from  naughty.]  Wickedly; 
corrupt  ly. 

NA'UGHTlNESS,  s.   [from  naug ary.]  Wicked- 
ne*s  ;  hadness.  Sidney. 
NA'UGHTY.a.    [from  naught.]    Bad;  wicked, 
corrupt.  Sidney. 
NAl'LAGR,  a.   [iwaiaii.,  Lat.]   The  freight  of 

musengera  in  a  ship. 
NAU'MAt  HY.  s.    i»aumathie,  Ft.  naumackia, 

Lat.l    A  mock  sea  Agist. 
Tb  NAU'SEATE,  t.n.    [nauteo,  Lat.]    To  grow 
squeamish  ;  to  turn  away  with  disgust.  Halt*. 
To  NAU'SEATE,  v.  a. 
I  To  loathe ;  to  reject  with  disgust.  Pop*. 
9  To  strike  with  disgust.  Sstnft. 
NAU'SEOUS,  a.  [nausea,  Lat.  uostseV,  Fr.]  Loath- 
some; disgustful.  Dm  ham. 
NAU'SEOUSLY,  ad.    [from  nauseous.]  Loath- 
somely  ;  ditgustfully.  Druden. 
NAU'SEOUSNESS.  a.  [from  nauseous.]  Loath- 
somenes*  ;  quality  of  raising  disgust.  Druden. 
NAUTICAL,  I  a.  [nauUcus,  Lat.]    Pertaining  to 
N  U  'TICK.    I     sailors.  Camden 
NAVT1LUS,  s.    (Ut.  nautile.  Fr.)    A  shellfish 
furnished  with  something  analogous  to  oars 
and  a  sail.  Pope. 
NA'VAL,  a.  [fiarei,  Fr.  naxalu,  Ut.] 
1  Consisting  of  ships.  Waller. 
1  Belonging  to  ships.  Temple. 
NAVE,  i.  [naj,  Sax.1 
i  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  which  the  axle 
move*.  Shakespeare. 
9  [From  aorta,  nave,  old  Fr.]   The  middle  part 
of  the  church  distinct  from  the  aisles  or  wings. 

Jflijc. 

NA'VF.L.  a.  [na/eta,  navel*.  Sax.] 
1  The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  by  which 
embryos  communicate  with  the  parent.  Bro. 
t  The  middle  ;  the  intcriour  part.  Mill  on. 

NA'VF.LOALL,  s.  Nmelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the 
top  of  the  chine  of  the  bock,  behind  the  sad- 
dle, right  against  the  navel. 

"  fcr. 


E£St  hW*>R,r'  A  plant. 

NA'VEW,  a.  [aeaaa.]   A  plant. 


Is  eighteen 


NEC 

N A'VIGABLE,  «.    [nanigaUe,  ft.} 

being  passed  bv  ships  or  boats. 
NAVIGABLENESS,  a.  [from  navigable.] 

city  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 
To  NA'VIGATB,  r.  a.  [nauxgo,  Ut.  naoiger,  Fr.J 

To  sail ;  to  pass  by  water.  Arbuthnoi. 
To  NA'VIGATE,  v.  a.    To  pass  by  ship,  or  boat,. 

Arbuthnol. 

NAVIGATION,  a.  [navigation,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water. 
*J  Vessels  of  navigation.  Shakespeare. 
NAVIGATOR,  a.  (aortfoiear,  Fr.].  Sailor ;  sea- 
man ;  traveller  by  water.  Brerevood. 
NA'VY,  a.    [aocu,  Lat.]   An  assembly  of  ships; 
a  fleet. 

NAY,  ad.  [no,  Sax.  or  ne  aye.] 
1  No;  an  adverb  of  negation. 
9  Not  only  so,  but  more  :  hi 

twenty-one. 
3  Word  of  refusal. 
NA'YWORD,  a.  [nay  and  word.] 
I  The  say  i i>g  nay  :  not  in  use. 
9  A  proverbial  reproach  ;  a  by-word. 
3  A  watchword  :  not  in  use. 
NE.  ad.  [Sax  ]   Neither  ;  and  not. 
NEAF.  a.  [ae>E,  Islandick.)    A  fist.  Shakeupeare. 
To  NEAL,  *.  a.    [onalan.  Sax.]   To  temper  by  a 
gradual  and  regulated  heat.  Mo  ton. 

To  NEAL,  v.  a.  To  be  tempered  in  Are.  Bacon. 
NEAP.  a.    [urpfiod.  Sax.  aar/itg,  poor.]     Low ; 

decrescent :  used  only  of  the  tide. 
NEAR,  prep,    [ner,  Sax.]    At  no  great  distance 
from  ;  close  to ;  nigh.  Druden. 
NEAR,  ad. 

I  Almost.  Drayton. 
9  At  hand  ;  not  far  off.  Druden. 
3  Within  a  little.  Bacon. 
NEAR,  a. 

I  Not  distant.  Genesis. 
9  Advanced  toward  the  end  of  an  enterprise  or 
disquisition.  Hooker. 

3  Direct ;  straight.  Afiffoa. 

4  Close  ;  not  rambling.  Dry  den. 
b  Closely  related.  Lmcira*. 
6  Intimate  ;  familiar ;  admitted  to  confidence. 


8  Pi'  on  •  t,      l:„  ,m,r,K  u, 

NEAR  hand,  ad.  Closely. 
NEA'RLY,  ad.  [from  aear.] 
I  At  no  great  distance. 

9  Closely  ;  pressing  I  y . 
3  In  a  niggardly  manner. 

NEVRNESS,  a.  [from  near.] 
I  Cloaenesa ;  not  remoteness.  ■ 
9  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 
3  Tendency  to  avarice. 

NEAT,  8.  [neat,  ny ten,  SAX.] 

I  Black  cattle ;  oxen. 
9  A  tow  or  ox. 
NEAT,  a.  [ael,  Fr.J 
I  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 
9  Cleanly. 

3  Pure:  unadulterated;  unminrled.  Chapman. 
NE'ATHEHD,  s.  [neathurd.  Sax.]  A  cow-keeper  | 
one  who  haa  the  care  ol  black-cattle.  Dnjden. 
NE  ATLY,  ad.  [from  aeas.l 

I  Elegantly,  but  without  dignity ; 


Duppa. 


May. 
Taaarr. 

Pupa. 
Mdton. 


a.  [from  aval.] 
:  elegance  without 


9Cleanlil 
NE'ATNEI 
I  Spruccness : 
9  Cleanliness. 
NEAT- WEIGHT,*  a.    The  weight  of  aoy  com- 
modity without  the  packing  or  cask. 
NEB,  s.  [nelhe,  Sax.] 

I  Nose;  oeak ;  mouth.  Shakespeare. 
9  (In  Scotland.)   The  bill  of  a  bird. 
SK'BULA,  a.    [Ut.]     It  is  applied  to  appear- 
ances, like  a  cloud  in  the  human  body  .  as  also 
to  films  upon  the  eye*. 
NE'BULOUST  a.   [sifcaiaraa,  Utin.]  MUty; 
cloudy. 

NE'CESS ARIES,  a.   [from  sMxessary.1  Things 

not  only  convenient  hut  needful.  Y 
NE'CESSARILY,  ad.  [from  aeoaaary.J 
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1  Indispensably.  Hooker. 

2  By  Inevl'aMe  con,  -qnence.  Hvokrr. 
SBrfr'e;  nr  freely.  South. 

NB'ChSMR'rtESH,  f,    [from  urcrttary.]  The 

•utc  nfbr  n|  <K**Miy. 
NECESSARY.  «.  [»eressarias,  Let.] 
I  Needful  ;  lndU«jCM»»t'y  requisite.  Tillotton. 
9  Not  free;  fatal;  impeieu  bv  fate.  Skak. 
S  Conclusive ;   decisive  by  Inevitable  omse- 
quence.  VWefum. 
roNECE-SSITATE,  •        [a#cr»«l«i,  Lat.J  To 
make  necessary  ;  not  to  leave  free  j  to' exempt 
from  choice.  Duppa. 
N'ECESSITATION.  $.    [from  necessitate.]  The 
act  of  making  necessary ;  fatal  compulsion. 

NECE'SSITIBD,  a.  [ 
of  want  :  not  used. 
NECESSITOUS,  a.   [from  aecesrity.] 


[from  mecetsitn.)    In  a  »Ule 


[from 


I  larrnatsn. 


} 


with  poverty. 
NECE'SSITOOSNESS.  « 

Poverty  \  want  ;  need. 
NECE'SMTUDE,  f.  [arressitado,  Lat.] 
1  Want;  need. 
9  Friendship. 

NECE'SSITY,  t.  [Meeatitct.  Lat.] 
1  Cogency  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality.  Milton. 
9  State  of  bciog  neceaaary  ,  indispensableneat. 

StrnktMptore. 

3  Want ;  need ;  poverty.  Clarendon. 

4  Things  neceiaary  fr.r  human  life.  Shakrrprare. 
b  Cogency  of  argumrnt ;  inevitable  consequence. 

Jbfaffa. 

fl  Violence;  compulsion. 
NECK,  i.  [aaeca,  Sax.  mock.  Dutch.] 
I  The  part  between  the  head  and  body 
9  A  h-n>t  narrow  part. 

5  On  the  ntck.    Immediately  after 
4  To  area*  lac  aw*  of  an  affair.   To  hinder  any 

thine  being  done  ;  or,  to  do  more  than  half. 
NE'CKBF.EF,  *.   [nee*  and  tee/.]     The  coarse 
flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle.  Swtft. 
NET  KC  LOTH,  s.  [neck  and  cloth.}    Tliat  which 
men  wear  round  their  neckt.  Gay. 

A  gorget ;  handkerchief 
for  a  woman 'a  neck, 
[arc*  and  lace.]   An  ornamental 
at r  i  ng  of  bead*  or  precious  (tones,  worn  by  wo- 
men on  their  mi  i  k.  Arhmtknot. 
NETKWEED,  s.  [aeck  and  weed.]    Hemp:  in 
ridicule. 

METRO MANCER.S.  [vavsoc  and  M*wW.]  One 
who  by  charms  can  converse  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  ;  a  conjurer.  Skiii. 

NE'CROM  ANCY,  s.  [ms*  and  necro- 
nutnet,  Pf.] 

J  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  comma. 

nkatkMi  with  the  dead.  Bro*n. 
«  Enchantment ;  conjuration.  Abbot. 
NE '  CTAR,  t.  [Lat.]    Pleasant  liquor,  aaid  to  be 

drank  bv  the  heathen  deities. 
NETTARED,  a.    [from  nectar.}    Tinged  with 
nectar  ;  mingled  with  nectar. 


men  wear  round  the 
NET  KERCHIEF,  1  •• 
NE'CK  4  TEE,  J 
NK'CKLACR,  i.  [neck 


NECTA'REAN,*  1  a.    [frertareiu.  Lat.] 
NECTATtEOl'S,  )     bling  nectar;  sweet  as  nee- 


[from  aertar.] 
[nectarine,  Fr.] 


Pop; 
Sweet  as  nec- 
Milton. 
A  fruit  of  the 


tar 

NE'CTaRINE,  a 
tar. 

NE'CTARINE,  ft 

plum  kind. 
NEED,  a.  [and,  Sax.  uood.  Dutch.] 
I  Exigency  .  pressing  difficulty ;  necessity. 
9  Want ;  distressful  poverty.  Skakttpeare. 
3  Want ;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use.  Baker. 
To  NEED.  v.n.   To  want  ;  to  lack;  to  be  in  want 


of ;  to  require. 
To  NEED,  r.  a. 


l  To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary. 
9  To  have  necessity  of  any  thing  ;  to  be  in  want 
of  any  thing.  Lock*. 
NEE'DER,  s.   [fromaeesf.]   One  that  wants  any 
thing.  Shaketpeare. 
NEETDFUUa.  [need  and /Wi.]   Necessary ;  in- 
dispensably requisite.  Additon. 
NEE'DFULLY.  od.  Necesaarily. 
NEE  DFULNESS,  I.  Necessity. 


NE'EDILY,  mi 

poorly. 
NE'EDfNESS, 


NEG 

[from  needy.]  In 
.  [from  needy.]    Want;  p- 


'>verty. 

/i.(CV!|. 


NEt  1)1  E,  i.  [e«rdJ,  Sax.] 
I  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end  to 
pierce  cloth,  and  ptrfoiated  at  the  other  to  re- 
ceive the  thread,  used  «n  sewing.  Drgden. 

9  The  small  steel  oar  which  in  the  manner's 
compass  stands  regularly  north  and  south. 


/all.}  As  much 
one  time  in  the 


NEE' OLE- FISH,  i.  [needle  and  fi$h.]  Akindof 
•ea  Ash.  m 

NEE'DLEFUL,  «.    [needle  t 
thread  as  is  generally  put 

needle. 

NEK'DLER,  Is.  f from  ae#d/e.] 

N EE' LM.E MAKER,  |     makes  needle*. 
N  FE'DLEWORK,  #.  [needle  and  aw*.] 

I  The  business  of  a  sempstreaa. 

9  Embroidery  hy  the  needle. 
tNEE*D LESS.  a.  [from  naed.) 

i  Unnecessary ;  not  requiait*. 

9  Not  wanting  :  out  of  use.  St 
NEE'DLESSLY,  od.  Unnecessarily 
need. 

N  EE' D  I. ESS  NESS,  s.  Unneceaaariness 
NEE'DMENT,        [from  need.) 
ces«ary 


He  who 

Adduon. 
Hooker. 


n  hot  it 
Holder. 
Locke. 
ething  ue- 
.Npewser. 


NB/GATI VRLY,  ad.  [ft 


NEEDS,  ad.    [aedes.  Sax.  unwilling.]  Necessa- 
rily; by  compulsion;  indispensably;  inevit- 
ably. Dories. 
NEF'DY,  a.  [from  need.]    Poor;  necessitouej 
di  tressed  by  poverty.  Sprmer. 
NE'i  R  [TurnWrr.)  HudUmu. 
To  NEE8E,  v.  n.  [nyse,  Dan.  neieen,  Dutch.]  To 
sneeze ;  to  discharge  flatulencies  bv  the  note. 

HEF,  s.    [old  Fr.  from  note.}     The  body  of  a 
church  i  the  nave.  Additon. 
NEFA'RlOUS,  a.    [nefan*,,  Latin.]  Wicked; 

abominable.  Afbjfc. 
NEtiATlON,  *.  [negatio,  Lat.  aegoitda,  Fr.] 
I  Denial :  the  contrary  to  affirmation.  Rogere. 
4  Description  by  denial,  or  exclusion.  Of  e»i  ep- 
tion.  Watte. 
9  Argument  drawn  from  denial.  Heyltn. 
NE'GATIVB,  a.  [nqtat\f,  Fr.  aegatteiu,  Fr.] 
I  Denying  I  contrary  to  afftrmatttre. 

4  Implying  only  the  absence  of  something  ,  not 
positive;  ptivative.  South. 

3  Having  the  power  to  withhold,  though  not  to 
compel.  Ktng  Char  let. 

NE'GATIVE.  i. 

1  A  proposition  by  which  something  is  denied. 

7i//«t*on. 

2  A  particle  of  drnia'  :  ds,  not.  CUaeeland 

egative.] 

inn  of  denial ;  not  af- 
HofU. 

plying  the  absence  of 
thing.  Hooker . 

Ta  NEGLE'CT,  ».  a.  [aefiectas,  Lat.] 
I  To  omit  by  carelessness. 
9  To  treat  with  scornful  hcedlessr 

5  To  postpone. 

NEGLE'CT,  s.  [neglect**,  Ut.] 
I  Instance  of  inattention. 
9  Careless  treatment.  Shakespeare. 

3  Negligence  ;  frequency  of  neglect.  Denkan. 

4  State  of  being  unregarded.  Prier. 
N  EGI.E'CTER,  t.  [from  nrgieei.]   One  who  ..eg- 

lects. 

NEGLE'CTPUL,o.  [aeftect  and/aii.] 
I  Heedless ;  careless  j  inattentive.  Arbnthnoi, 
9 Tieatini  with  indifference.  Lock*. 
N  EG LE'CTFU LLY ,  ad.   With  heedless  inatten- 
tion ■  not  used. 
NEGLB'CTION,  i.  [from  neglect.}   Tlie  state  of 
brine  negligent.  Shaketpeare. 
NEGLE'CTIVE,  a.  [from  neglect.}  Inattenlive 
to ;  regardleas  of.  Kmg  Ckarle*. 

NR'GLIGENCE,  *.  [negiigeace,  Fr.] 
l  Habit  of  omiiting  by  he  ' 

carelessly. 
9  Instance  of  neglect. 


I  With  denial  , 

firmatively. 
4  In  form  of  si 


it 
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NEGLIGENT.  «.  [*eg hgemt,  Fr.] 
I  Careless;  heedless;  habitually  inattentive. 

Chrtmictrt. 

9  Carelest  of  any  particular.  Baruck. 
3  Scornfully  regardless.  Sw\ft. 
NEGLIGENTLY,  ad. 
1  Carelesvlv;  heedleasly;  without  exactness.  Ba. 
«  Wiih  scornful  inattention. 
NEGOTI  ABLE,*  a.     Capable  of  being  nego- 
tiated. Atk 
To  NEGOTIATE,  v.  a.   [negoxvrr.  Fr.]    To  have 
intercourse  of  buaineea  ;  tu  traffick  ;  to  treat. 

Bacon. 

NEGOTIATION,     [negotiation,  Fr  ]    Treaty  of 
ho* in est.  Howl. 

NEGOTIATOR,  $.   rnejotiaiear,  Fr.]    One  em- 
ployed to  treat  with  others.  Swift. 

Nh'GRQ,  t.  {Span,  negre,  Fr.]  A  black  moor.  Br. 

NEIF,  s.    [mejl,  Itlandick,  met/,  Scottish.]  Fist. 
It  is  alto  written  meaf.  Shakupeare. 

To  NEIGH,  r.  n.    [knag**.  Sax.]   To  utter  the 
voire  of  a  horse.  smith. 

NEIGH.  «.   The  voice  of  a  horse.  Skaketpeure. 

NEIGHBOUR,  f.  [nehgbur,  SmX.] 
1  One  who  lives  near  to  another.  Clarendon. 
«  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another ;  a 
word  of  civility.  Skaketpeare. 

3  Any  thing  next  or  near.  Skakeipeare. 

4  Intimate;  confidant.  SAafcet/jeorr. 
»  (In  divinity.)   One  partaking  of  the  »ame  na- 
ture, and  therefore  entitled  to  good  offices. 

To  NEIGHBOUR,  r  a.  [from  the  noun  " 
1  To  adjoin  to  j  to  confine  on.  Sk 
9  To  acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near  to. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD,  s.  [from  neig atoar.] 
1  Place  adioining.  Add i ton. 

9  State  of  being  near  each  other.  Swift. 
9  Tho»e  that  live  within  reach  of  communica- 
tion. Hour. 
NEIGHBOURLY,  a.  [from  neighbour.]  Becom- 
ing a  neighbour ;  kind:  civil.  Arbutknot. 
NKI'GHBOl  ELY,  ad.    With  social  civility. 
NEIT+IBK,  c*nj.  [nawtker,  Sax.] 
1  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the  first  branch 
of  a  negative  sentence,  and  answered  by  nor  .- 
as,  fight  neither  with  small  nnr  great. 
•  It  u  sometime*  the  second  branch  of  a  nega- 
tive or  prohibition  to  anv  sentence :   as,  ye 
shall  rot  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 
NEITHER,  pronoun.    Not  either;  nor  one  nor 
other.  Drydm. 
SBMINE  COSTKADICF'HTE*  ad.  (nemo 
no  one,  and  coatrudtro,  Uuti,  to  contradict.] 
With  general  consent ;  without  one  dissenting 


NEOPHYTE.  .«.    [neophyte.  Fr.  ....  and  fas*] 

One  regenerated  ;  a  convert. 
NEOTERIC*  t.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  young 
practitioner  i  a  novkc.  Atk. 
NEOTE'RICK,  a.   'meoteruut,  Latin.]  Modern; 

novel;  late.  Grew. 
NEP.  j.  [nrprta,  Ut.]    An  herb. 
NE'PEN  i  HE,       [n,  and  «»**.]    A  drug  that 
drives  away  all  pains.  Pipe. 
NE'PHEW,  s.  Inrpot.  Ut.  Keren,  Fr.] 
1  The  ton  of  a  brother  or  sister.  Locke. 
9  The  grandson  :  out  of  use.  Hooker. 
3  D< »'  rndant.  however  distant :  out  of  use. 
NT. I'M  KIT M  K.  a.   [w^uof ;  ntpknltque,  Fr.] 
i  Belonging  to  the  organs  of  mine. 
S Troubled  with  the  stone. 
S  Good  against  the  stone. 

NEPOTISM.*,    [nepotutne,  Fr.]    Fondness  for 


Arhuiknol . 


nephews. 
WE'RE]  D.*  «.   A  sea  nymph. 
NERVE,  $.  [nervut.  Ut.] 
1  The*  organs  of  sensation  passing  from  the  brain 
to  all  the  iMiit  of  the  body.  (Juincy. 
«  It  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  ur  tendon. 
NE'RVLLESS,  a.     [from  nerve.]  Without 
strength.  Dumciad. 
NERVOUS,  a.  [*erro.w,  Ut.] 
1  Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous.  Pope. 
9  Relating  to  the  nerves.  Harte. 
3  (In  medical  cant.)   Having  weak  or  diseased 
ntivcs. 


NEU 

NERVY,  a.    [from  aeree.]     Strong ;  vigo 
not  in  use.  Shaketj 

NE'SCIENUE,  s   [«escw,  Ut.]    Ignorance  .  the 
state  of  not  knowiug.  G'/m 

NESH,  a.  [mete.  Sax  J    Soft;  easily  hurl. 

N  ESS.   Trom  aese.  Sax.  a  nose  of  land,  or  1 
land.J 

I  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to  change 
it  into  a  subatantive,  denoting  state  orqu.dity  : 

i ;  toeety, 


ty,  lovelintt*  ; 

f  om  aw,  Sax. 
1  The  irin,    .inon  of  many  names  of  placet 

wnere  there  is  a  headland  or  promontory. 
NEST.  i.  [iw«l,  S*x.) 
I  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incubation  and 
feeding  her  young.  Deuteronomy. 
9  Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 

3  An  abode  ;  place  <  f  residence.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  warm  close  habitation.  Spenser. 

5  Boxes  or  drawers;  little  pockets  or  reposito- 
rie». 

To  MM,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To'buitd  nests. 

//oweC 

NESTEGG.  ».    [nest  and  egg.]    An  egg  left  in 
the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

Hadxbrae. 

To  NE'STLE,  *.  n.    [from  nest.]     To  settle;  to 
harhour ;  to  lie  close  and  snug.  Bacon. 
To  NE'STLE,  r.o. 
l  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 
«  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 
NESTLING,     [from  .«*&.]    A  bird  just  taken 

out  of  the  nett. 
NET.  s.  [sail,  Gothick.  art,  Sax.] 
1  A  texture  woven  with  Urge  interstices  or 
meshes.  Taylor. 
9  Any  thing  made  with  interstitial  racuities. 

Thornton. 

To  NET.*  r.  a.   To  form  network.  dtk. 

NETHER,  o.  [neothcr,  Sax.  meder,  Dutch.] 
I  Lower  ;  not  upper.  Drydem. 
9  Being  in  a  lower  place.  mill 
3  Infernal ;  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

Drydt 

NETHERMOST,   a.     [superlative  of  nether. I 
Lowest.  Mil 


NET7  1NG,  i.    A  reticulated  piece  of  work. 
NETTLE,  s.    [melel.  Sax.]    A  stinging  herb  well 
iwn.  Waller. 
iTTLEj  u.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  sling  j 
96  irritate  .  to  provoke.  Bemlley. 
NETWORK,  t.  (mei  and  stork.]    Any  thing  reti- 
culated or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections. 


/>  m  ■ 


NEVER,  ud.  [me  -tt>  mte/re,  gax.] 
I  At  no  time.  Pope 


9  In  no  degree. 

3  It  seems  in  some  phrases  to  have  the  seme  of 
an  adjective.    Not  any.  Matt  her. 

4  It  is  much  used  in  composition  :  as,  meter- 
endlng,  having  no  end. 

NEV  ERTHELESS,  ad.    [meter  the  leu.}  Not- 
withstanding that. 
NEU'ROLOGY,  s.  [mfor  and  \rf*  ]  A.dcicrip. 

lion  of  the  nerves. 
NEU'ROTOM  1ST,*  s.   One  skilled  in  dissections 

of  the  nerves. 
NEU'ROTOMY,  i.  [wvf©,  and  rausv..]   The  ana- 

torn \  of  the  nervr«. 
NEUTER,  a.  [nratrr,  Ut.  memlre.  Fr.] 
I  Indifferent ;  not  engaged  on  either  tide. 
«  (In  grammar.)    A  noun  that  implies  no  irx. 

Drjrdea. 

NEUTER,  $.'  One  indifferent  and  unengaged. 

Add  i  torn. 

NEUTRAL,  a.  [aeatroL  Fr  ] 
l  Indifferent;  not  engaged  on  either  side.  Skak. 
0  Neither  good  nor  bad.  Darirt. 
3  Neither  ac.d  nor  alkaline.  ' 
NEUTRAL,  t.   One  whodoes  not  act  nor  engage 
on  either  side. 


NEUTRALITY.*.  [ae«lr«iU<f,  Fr.) 
■  A  state  of  indifference,  of  neither 
nor  hostility 


1  A  state  of  indifference,  or  nci 
t  A  state  between  good  and  etil. 


NIC 

ra/ral.]  Indifferent- 
ly ;  on  either  part. 
NEW,  a.   [newyd.  Wel.h.  .row,  Sax.  ■*»/.  Tr  ] 
I  Not  old  ;  fresh  ;  nflvel.  Ann 


NIG 


NEUTRALLY,  ad.  [from  nam*] 
ly  ;  on  either  part. 


9  Not  being  before.  x  Burnet 

3  Mrwiern  ;  of  the  present  time.  Temple. 

4  Different  from  the  former.  Common  Prayer, 
b  Not  antiquated  ;  having  the  effect  of  novelty. 

I\ipe. 

6  Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar.  Honker 

7  Renovated  i  repaired,  to  a*  to  recover  the  first 
state.  Bacon. 

8  Fre»h  after  any  thing.  Dry-In.. 

9  Not  of  ancient  extraction.  Addtton. 
NEW,  ad.  Th  is  it  uied  in  compotition  for  nrVty  : 

M.  new- blown.  Cowley. 
NEWEI,  f. 

I  Tlie  aim  pan  round  which  the  staircase  ia  car- 
ried. Bacon. 
9  Novelty.  '  Spentcr. 

NEWFA'NGLED,  a.   [new  and/a*rie.)  Formed 
with  vain  or  fooliah  love  of  noveltv.  Shak. 
NEWPA'NGLEDNESS,  \  a.   [from  nnejanglrj .] 
HEWFA'NGLEN  ESS.    )    Vain  and  foolish  love 
of  novelty.  Sidney. 
NF/WING,  f.    Yestorbarm.  Jhuuortk. 
NE  WLY,  ad.  [from  new  ] 
!  Freshly,  lately.  Dryden. 
tins  manner  different  from  the  former.  M. 
NE'WNESS,  *.  [from  new.) 
■  1  Freshness  ,  lateness ,  rjeatntness ;  state  of  be- 
ing lately  produced.  Raleigh. 
1  Novelty ;  unacquaintance.  South. 

3  Something  lately  produced.  Dryden. 

4  I  mi'  vj'ion  ;  late  change.  Skaketpeare. 
»  Want  of  practice.  Sidney. 

NEWS,  i.  [from  new ;  mouvelltt,  Fr.) 
1  Fresh  account  of  any  thing.  Waller. 
9  Something  not  heard  before.  L'EttrQHge. 
3  Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the  tran*ac- 
tionaof  the  pretent  times.  Hope. 
NB»VV8  MONGER,*,    [news  and  monrer.)  One 
that  deals  in  news  ;  one  whose  employment  u 
to  hear  and  to  tell  news.  *Aalret/>e«ire. 
NE'WSPAI'ER.*  ».    [iitm  and  paper.]    A  paper 
published  and  dispersed  with  an  account  of 
present  transactions.  Ash. 
NEWT,  s.  [e/ete,  Sax  ]    Eft ;  small  lizard :  they 


Shu 

Present  made  on  the 
StilliHgJUet 


are  harmless. 
NEW- YEAR'S^ GIFT,  i 

first  day  of  the  year. 
NEXT.  o.  [next,  Shx.] 
l  Nearest  in  place.  Bacon. 
S  Nearest  in  time.  Gay. 
3  Nearett  in  any  gradation.  Clarendon. 
NEXT,  <ul.     At  the  time  or  turn  immediately 
succeeding.  Addison. 
NI'AS,  a.  [amis,  Fr.).  Simple,  silly,  and  foolish. 

Bailty. 

NIH,  a.  [nebbe,  Dutch.] 
I  The  bill  or  b<ak  of  a  bird. 


See  NEB. 

9  The  p.>»ru  of  any  thing.  Derham. 
MI'BBBD. a.  [from  mfr.T  Havinganib. 
To  NI'BULE,  e.  a.     [from  nib,   the  beak  or 
mouth.  J 

1  To  bne  by  little  at  a  time  ;  to  eat  slowly.  Ska. 
9  To  bite  aa  a  ftsb  does  the  bait.  Gay. 
To  N  I'UBLE,  p.  n. 
1  To  bite  at.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  carp  at ,  to  flnd  fault  with.  TUlolnm. 
Nl'BBLE,  s.    [from  nibble.]    One  that  bites  by 

little  at  a  time. 
NICE,  o.  [nese,  Sax.  soft.] 
I  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exactness ; 
superfluously  exact.    It  is  often  used  to  ex- 
press a  culpable  delicacy.  SiJn-y. 

8  Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious.  Shak. 

3  Fastidious)  squeamish.  Milton. 

4  Easily  injured  ;  delicate.  Roscommon, 
b  Formed  with  minute  exactness.  Additun. 

6  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness.  Xr.-frn. 

7  Refined.  .Wiitoir. 
NI'CELY.od.  [from  nice.) 

1  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously.  Shak. 

9  Delicately.  Atltrbnry 
M'CENLSS,  #.  [from  nice.] 


Urtulee 
•>iuntj/ . 


I  Accuracy  ;  minute  « 
9  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 
Nl'CETY,  «.  [fro.n  nice.] 
I  Minute  accuracy  of  .hought.  Prior. 
9  Accurate  performance,  or  observance.  Addxmm. 

3  Fastidious  delicacy ;  squeamishncs*.  Spenter. 

4  Minute  observation ;  punctilious  discrimina- 
tion ;  subtilty.  Lock*. 

4  Delicate  management ;  cautious  treatment. 

Swift. 

6  Effeminate  softness. 

7  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally  applied  to 
dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

NI'CHER,  s.  A  plant.  MilUr. 
NICHE,  $.  [Fr.1    A  hollow  in  which  a  statute 

mav  be  placed.  Wotton. 
Nil  K.  s.   [ntcar,  Teutonlck,  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye.] 

I  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is  necessity 
or  convenience.  Suckling. 
9  A  notch  cut  in  any  thing. 

3  A  score  ;  a  reckoning. 

4  (From  nscAe,  Fr.)  A  winning  throw. 
To  NICK, «».  o.  [from  the  noun.) 

I  To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily  ;  to 

stieht  artifice. 
9  To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches. 

3  To  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. 

4  To  defeat  or  coxen. 

MCKN.VMK.  s.  Inom  de  nique,  Ft.]  A  name 
given  in  scoff  or  contempt.  Ben  Jomon. 

To  NICKNA'MB)  e.  a.  To  call  by  an  oppro- 
brious appellation.  Denhani. 

To  NI'CT ATE,  v.a.  [niclo,  Lat.]    To  wink.  Ray. 

NICTATION,*  s.  [from  nictate]  The  act  of 
winking.  Cole. 

NIDI.,  i.  [nidut,  I.at.  ]  A  brood  :  as,  a  aide  of 
phea«ants. 

NI'DGET,  s.  [corrupted  from  nilhing  or  niding.] 

A  dastard;  a  coward.  Camden. 
NID1F1CATION.  i.  {nitltficctio,  Ut.]   The  act 

of  building  nests.  Derham. 
N  I'D! NG,  a.    [nifft.  Sax.  vilcness.]      Al.jeet ; 

base-minded  ,  cow. r<J.  t'«te«r. 
NI'DOROUS,  n.   [nidorrtrx,  Fr.  from  n.dor,  l.ut.J 

Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of  routed  fat. 


by  some 
Hudibrn*. 
Skaketpeare. 

Camden. 
SUakespeare. 


NIDORO'SITY,  s.   [front  at-Wcai.)  Eruciuiion 

with  the  tinicof  undigested  roa-t  meat.  Floy. 
To  Nl' DELATE,*  t.n.  [mdnlor,  Lat.)  To  make 

attest;  to  b  ti'd  a  nest.  Bailey. 
N I  DI  LATION,  s.  [nidntor,  Eat.]     The  time  nl 

remaining  in  the  nest.  Brnvn. 
NIECE,  s.    [mtce,  niepce,  Fr.  aeptis,  Lat.]  The 

dan|(iitcr  of  a  broi  her  or  sister.  Waller. 
Nl'GGARD,  s.   [maifr,  hlandick.)    A  miser ;  a 

curmudgeon.  Sidney. 
Nl'GGARD.  a. 
I  Sordid  ;  avaricious  ;  parsimonious.  Dryden. 
9, Sparine  t  wary.  Shokespeart. 
To  Nl'GGARD,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.)  To  stmt ; 

to  supply  sparingly.  Shakrtpeare. 
NI'GGARDISH.  a.    [from  mrrard  ]  Having 

some  disposition  to  avarice. 
NIGGARDLINESS,  s.    [from  niggardly  ]  Ava- 
rice ;  sordid  parsimony.  Additun. 
NI'GGARDLY.  a.  (from  ntcjarrf.) 
I  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious.  Hall. 
S  Sparing  ;  wary.  Sidney. 
NI'GGARDLY,  od.    Sparingly;  parsimoniously. 
NI'GGARDNESS,  ».    [from  ntjejerd.]  Avarice; 

sordid  parsimony  :  Dot  uied.  Sidney. 
NIGH,  prep,    [nyk,  Sax.]    At  no  great  distance 

from.  Gaita. 
NIGH,  ad. 

I  Not  at  a  great  distance.  Pntlt/jpiaas. 
9  To  a  place  near.  Milton. 
NIGH,  a. 

I  Near ;  not  distant ;  not  remote.  Prior. 

9  Allied  closely  hv  blood.  Knoites. 

To  NIGH,  e.  n.  (from  the  participle.)  To  ap- 
pro-ch  ;  to  advance  ;  to  draw  rear.  tyrnirr. 

NI'GHl.Y.  ad.  [from  High,  the  adjective.]  Near- 
ly  ;  within  it  little.  l.ocke 

NI'GHNESS,  s.  [fromni^a  ]  Ncarr.css  ;  ptox- 
iintty. 
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NIOHT.  ».  Gothic,  %ikt,  Sm.] 

1  The  time  of  darkuesa ;  the  time  from  .unset  to 
aunrise. 

«  The  end  of  the  day  of  li'e  5  death. 
3  State  or  lime  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 
To- NIOHT,  mfoerMuUy.     In  this  night ;  at  this 

mailt-  Juthua. 
NI'GHTBRAWLBR,  i.  'night  Mid  (warier.]  One 

who  raises  distuibances  in  the  night.  Shak. 
NI'GHTCAP,  s.  [night  and  cop.]    A  cap  worn  in 

bed,  or  in  undreaa.  sir i it 

Nl'GHTCROW,  a.    [night  and  crow.]    A  bird 

that  cries  in  the  night.  Shakespeare. 
NI'OHTDEW,  i.    [night  and  dew.]    Dew  that 

weti  tin-  ground  in  the  night.  Drfdrn. 
NI'GHTOOG,  f.  [night  and  dog.]    A  dog  that 

hunts  In  the  night.  Shakespeare. 
NI'GHTDRESS,  a.   [night  and  dress.]   The  drew 

worn  at  night.  Pope . 

NI'GHTED,  a.  [from  might.]    Darkened  ;  cloud- 

ed  t  black.  Shakespeare. 
NIGHTFA'RING.  a.   [night  and/are.]  Travel- 

ling  in  the  night.  Cay. 
NI'gAtPIRE.  *.  [wight  and/re.]    Ignis  fatuus ; 

VVill-a-Wisp.  Herbert. 
NI'GHTFLY,  ».  [night  and  jfy.]    Moth  that  (tie* 

in  the  nieht.  Shakftpmrt. 
NIGHTPCUNDERED,  a.    [ntgkt  and/oeaier.] 

Loat  or  diatreaaed  in  the  night.  Milton. 
NFGHTGOWN,  «.    [night  and  gwn.]    A  looae 

gown  used  for  an  undreaa.  Pope. 
NPGHTHAG,  s.    [night  uid  hag.]    Witch  sup- 

poaed  to  wander  in  the  night.  Milton. 
NI'GHTINGALB,  «.  [night  and  faloa,  Saxon,  to 

»»»«•] 

1  A  amall  bird  that  aingi  in  the  night  with  re- 
markable  melody  ;  Philomel.  Shakespeare. 

•  A  word  of  endearment.  Shaker;  care. 
NI'GHTLY,  ad.  [from  night.] 

I  By  night.  Shakespeare. 

*  Every  night.  itUiiscn- 
NI'GHTLY,  o.   [from  night.]    Done  by  night ; 

artine,  by  night.  Deaden. 
NI'GHTMAN,  «.    [night  and  man.)      One  who 

carnei  away  ordure  in  the  night.  kJryden. 
NI'GHTMARE,  ».  [night  and  mare,  a  spirit.]  A 

morbid  oppression  in  the  night,  resembling 

the  pressure  of  weight  upon  trie  breast. 

At  but!*  not. 

NI'GHTPIECE,  s.  [night  and  piece.]  A  picture 
so  coloured  as  to  be  supposed  seen  by  candle- 
light,  not  by  the  light  of  the  day.  Addison. 

NI'GHTRAIL,  I.  [night  and  regl\  Sax.  a  gown.] 
A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 

Addison. 

Nl'GHTRAVEN,  s.  [night  and  rarea.]  A  bird 
supposed  of  ill  omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the 


night. 

Nl'GHTROBBER,  s.    [night  and  rotter.]"  One 

who  steals  i n  the  dark.  Spenser. 
NI'GHTRULE,  s.    [night  and  rale.]    A  tumult 

in  the  night.  Shnketptare 
Ni'GHTSHADE.  ».    [of  mac  csadu,  Saxon.]  A 

plant  or  two  kinds }  common  and  deadly  aight- 

shade.  Miller. 
NI'GHTSHINING,  a.  [night  and  lAina.]  Show. 

ing  brightness  in  the  night.  fVilktnt. 
Nl'GHTSHRIEK,  a.  [aigai  and  thriek.]  Aery 

in  the  night.  Shakepeare. 
NI'GHTTRIPPING,  a.  [nigfct  and  trip.)  Going 

lightly  in  the  night.  .S/ialtrnxwre. 
NI'GHTWALK,  i.  [mght  and  valk.)    A  walk  in 

the  night.  Walton. 
NI'GHTvVaLKER,  s.    [meat  and  tealk.]  One 


roves  in  the  night  upon  ill  designs.  Asch. 

[night  and  swrfcie.1 


NI'GHTVVARBLING. 


Siniing  in  the  night.  Milton 
I'GHTWaRD.  a.  [mght  and  icjrd.]  Approach 


NI'GI 

in?  toward  nieht.1"  w  "     '  Milton. 

NI'GHTVVATCH.  [nigaf  andwolcA.]  A  pe- 
riod of  the  nighi  as  distinguished  by  change  of 
the  watch.  Psalms. 

NIGRE'SCENT,  a.  [nigre*eens,  Lat.]  Growmg 
black  ;  approaching  to  blukness. 

NIORIFA'CTION.*  )  t.  jmigtr  aud  farin,  latin  ] 

MGR1FI CATION,  \    The  act  of  making  black. 
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N1HFMTY,  ft,  [mhilut,  Ft.]   Nothingneas ;  the 
state  of  being  nothing.  Watts. 
To  NILL,  e.  a.    [from  ne  mil.)  Nottowillito 
refuse ;  to  reject.  Ben  Jonton. 

N 1 11,  s.    The  shining  sparks  of  braaa  in  trying 

and  melting  the  ore. 
To  NIM,  t.  a.  [uemea,  Dutch,  to  take.]   To  take. 

In  cant,  to  steal.  Hndikras. 
NI'MBLE,  a.  [from  aim;  or  numan,  Sax.  tract- 
able.] Quick  ,  active  ,  ready  |  speedy  j  lively  ; 
expeditious.  Spenser. 
NI'MBLENFSS,  *.  [from  m«Me.]  Quickness, 
activity;  speed;  agility.  Hooker. 


N  I'  M  B LJBW ITTED,  a.  [nimbi,  and  nit.]  Quick  ; 

eager  to  speak.  Baexm. 
NI'MBLY,  od.  [rrom  niaaMe.]  Quickly  ;  spccftl 

actively. 
N  I'M  BLESS,  f.  Nimblent 
NI'MIETY ,  $.  [niiaielaa,  school  Lat.]   The  state 

of  being  too  much. 
NI'MMIifi,  s.  [from  aim.]   A  thief;  a  pilferer. 
NI'NCOMPOOP.  s.   [a  corruption  of  the  Latin 

ton  compos.)    A  fool ;  a  trifler.  Addison. 
NINE,  t.  [nigon.  Sax.]    One  more  than  eight. 
Nl'NEFOLD,  a.  [nine  and/oU.]    Nine  limes. 
NI'NEPINS,  s.  [nine  and  pia.]    A  play  where 

nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground 

to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl.  Petckam. 
NI'NESL'ORE,  a.  [nine  and  score.]    Nine  time* 

twenty.  Addison. 
NI'NETEEN,  a.    [nigont^ne,  Sax.]     Nine  and 

ten  ;  one  less  than  twenty. 
NINETEENTH,  a.    [nigonteolha.  Sax.]  The 

ordinal  of  nineteen  .  the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 
NINETIETH,  a.    [hundntgonttogulha,  Saxon.] 

The  tenth  nine  times  told. 
NI'NETY,  a.  [kundutgontig,  Sax  ]    Nine  times 

ten. 

NI'NNY,  s.  [aiaao,  a  child,  Spanish.]   A  fool  j  a 
simpleton.  Swift. 
NI'NNYHAMMER,      [from  many.]     A  »im- 

Slrton.  *frr<*fAn©/. 
ITH.  o.  [negotha.  Sax.]  The  firu  after  the 
eighth  ;  the  ordinal  of  nine. 
NI'NTHLY,*  ad.  [from  aiaU.]     In  the  ninth 
place.  Ath. 
To  NIP,  v.  a.  ravppea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  pinch  on  with  the  nails;  to  bile  with  the 
tcetii.  Bacon. 
a  To  cut  off  by  any  slight  means.  Mortinur. 
1  To  blast ;  to  destroy  before  full  growth,  .idef. 
4  To  pinch  as  frost.  SAafrespearr. 
i  To  vex  ;  to  bite.  Spenser. 
6To  satirize;  toridicule;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 


NIP,  ».  [from  the  verb  ] 

l  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth.  Atehom. 
4  A  small  cut.  Skakeipmre 

3  A  blast.  Stepney. 

4  A  taunt ;  a  sarcasm. 

NI'PPER.  f.  (fromat,-).]    A  satirist.  A*hcm. 
NI'PPERS.  «.  [from  nip.]    Small  pincers. 
NI'PPINGLY,  ad.  [fiom  nip.]    Willi  bitter  sar- 

i  i-'ii. 

NI'PPLB.1.  [«|p«Ie,  Sax.] 
I  The  teal  ;  ihc  dug.  R«y- 
9  The  orifice  at  ahich  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated. Derkam. 
Nl'PPLEWORT,  s.  [Jampwao,  Ut.1    A  weed. 
NI'SI  PRIUS,  s.     (In  law.)     A  judicial  writ, 
which  lies  in  case  where  the  inquest  is  j>an- 
nelled  and  returned  before  i he  justices  of  the 
bank  ;  the  one  party  or  the  other  making  pe- 
tition to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the 
country.    It  is  so  called  from  the  Ssrt  words  of 
the  writ,  Rili  apad  talent  locnm  pnus  eeaenat. 
NIT,  $.    [Anita,  Sax.]    The  egg  of  a  ^"^f 
small  animal.  Derham. 
NI'TENCY,  i.  [nweatia,  Lat.] 
I  Lustre;  clear  brightness. 
*  [From  niter,  Lat.]    Endeavour ;  spring  to  ex- 
pand itself.  fwyi*. 
NI'THING,  t.  [or  niding.)    A  coward. 
NITIO,  a.    [nitidas.  Latin.]    Brie  'it ;  shining  t 

BoiU. 


lustrous. 

NITKK,  t.   [nitre,  Fr.  aitrw,  lat.]    A'ltre,  of 
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Is  acrystaline,  pellucid,  whitish  tub- 
of  an  acrid  and  bitterish  taste,  lmprc<»- 
log  a  peculiar  sense  of  coldness  upon  the 
tongue.  Thi»  tail  afford*,  by  lire,  an  acid  tpint 
capable  of  dissolving  almost  every  thing.  Ai- 
ire  is  naturally  blended  in  particles  in  emrthi, 
as  the  particles  of  metal*  in  their  ores.  Htll. 
NITROUS,  a.   [srisrewx,  Fr.  from  nitre. 

pregnated  with  nitre. 
NITRY,  a.  [from  strre.]  Nitrous 


NOM 


wire.]  Im- 
Blackmore. 


Gay. 


Nl'TTILY,  ad.  [from  nitty  ]  Loosily.  Hayvari. 
NITTY,  a.  [from  ait.]  Abounding  with  the  eggs 
of  lice. 

N  I'V  A  L,  a,  [nxrnhi,  Lat.]  Abounding  with  snow. 
NIVEOUS,  a.  (srirea*.  Ut]    Snowy.  Brown. 
N  I'ZY.  «.   A  dunce ;  a  simpleton. 
NO,  ad.  [as,  Sax.] 

1  The  word  of  refusal.  Calamy. 
ft  The  word  of  denial.  Bacon. 
S  It  sometime*  strengthen*  a  following  negative: 
no  not,  not  even.  Waller. 
NO.  a. 

I  Not  any;  none.  W<. 

t  No  one.    None  ;  not  any  one.  Ssaa/iridye. 
Ta  NOBl'LITATE,  t>.  a.  [aoMhto,  Ut.]   To  en- 
noble ;  to  make  noble. 
NOBI'LlTY,  i.  [nobilUat.  Lat.] 

1  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splendour.  Dr. 

8  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  conferred 
by  sovereigns.  Nobility  in  England  it  extend- 
ed to  five  ranks  t  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
baron. 

3  The  persons  of  high  rauk.  Shakespeare. 
«  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness.  Sidney. 
NOBLE,  a.  JnobU,  Ft.  aoatfit.  Lat.] 
I  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family, 
t  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty.  Drydtn. 

3  Great}  worthy;  illustrious.  Milton. 

4  Exalted ;  elevated  :  sublime.  Dryden. 

5  Magnificent;  stately. 

«  Free  ;  generous  ;  liberal. 

7  Principal ;  capital :  as,  the  heart  is  one  of  the 

hoMt  part*  of  the  body. 
NO-BLEVs. 

1  One  of  high  rank.  Bacon. 

2  A  coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 


NO'BLE  liverwort,  *.  [Aenalics]    A  plant. 
NOBLEMAN,  [nobti land  man.]    One  who  is 
ennobled.  Dry  den. 

NOBLENESS,  i.  [from  noble.] 
■  Greatness;  worth;  dignity;  magnanimity. 

Shakespeare. 
ft  Splendour  of  descent ;  lustre  of  pedigree. 
NOBLE' SS,  t.  [nobles*,  Ft.  not  used.] 
I  Nobility.  Spenser. 
3  Dignity ;  greatness.  Bra  Jonton. 

3  Noblemen  collectively.  Shaketpevre. 
NOBLY,  ad.  [from  noble.) 
l  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction.  Drjden. 
9  Greatly;  Illustriously, 


NO* BODY,  ».    [ao  and  body.]   No  onc^i<nr0' 


NOCBNT,  s.  [noons,  Lat.] 

I  Guilty ;  criminal. 

9  Hurtful ,  mischievous. 
NOCK,  s.  [aoccats,  Ital.l 

1  A  slit ;  a  nick  ;  a  notch. 

ft  The  fundament.  Hndibrat. 

To  NOCK,  ».  a.  To  place  upon  the  notch. 

NOCTA'MBULIST,*  1 1.  [nox  and  ambulo,  Lat.] 

NOCTA'MBULO,  j  One  who  walks  in  his 
sleep.  Arbulhnct. 

NOCTI'DIAL,  a.  fsoctu  and  dies,  Ut.]  Com- 
prising a  night  and  a  day.  Holder. 

NOCTI'FeROUS,  a.  [nox  and/ero,  Lat.]  Bring- 
Intnight. 

NOCTl'VAGANT,  a.   [aoctwapu,  Lat.]  Wan- 

dcring  in  the  night. 
NOCTUARY,  s.   [noctit,  Ut.]    An  account  of 

wha\  passes  by  ni«hu  Addison. 
NOCTURN,  s.  (nottumut,  Ut  ]  An  office  of  de- 
-JtthHI  performed  in  the  night.  StiUinejcet. 
NOCTU'RNAL,  a.  [aocfamj,  Lat.]  Nightly. 

Brydea. 


Dry. 


NOCTL'RNAL,  s.    An  instru 
scrvHtions  are  made  in  the 
NOCUOUS,*  o.  [aaceo,  Ut.  to  hurt.]  Hurtful. 

ffgjfra 

To  NOD,  t.  a.  [of  uncertain  derivation.] 
t  To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick  mutton.  Sha. 
ft  To  pay  a  slight  bow.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  bend  downward  with  quick  motion. 

4  To  be  drowsy. 
NOD,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  quick  declination  of  the  head.  Locke. 
ft  A  quick  declination.  Shakespeare. 

3  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness.  Locke. 

4  A  slight  obeisance.  Shakespeare. 
NODATION,  s.  [aodo,  Ut  ]   The  act  of  making 

kn«t*. 

NODDER,  s.  [from  nod.]  One  who  makes  nods. 

Pope. 

NODDLE,*.  [aaoLSax.]  A  head,  in  contempt. 

Ben  Jonton. 

NO»DDY,  ».   [aaadia,  Fr.]     A  simpleton  ;  an 


idiot. 
NODE,  s.  [ 
I  A  knott  i 
ft  A  swelling  on 
1  Intersection. 
NODOSITY,  s. 

knot. 
NODOUS,  a. 

knots. 
NODULE,  «. 


Ut.] 
on  the  bone. 

[nodosa*,  Lit] 
[nodosal,  Ut.] 
[nodulns,  Ut.]  A 
Hard  ;  rough  ;  harsh 
lANCE 


Complication  , 
Brown. 
Knotty ;  full  of 
Brows, 
tmall  lumi 


an: 


.Mischief ; 
Skakt  spear*. 
not  used.  Toner. 


NOGGEN,  a. 
NO*GG!N.  s. 
NOI'ANCB.  *.  See 

inconvenience. 
To  NO  IE,  *.  a.  To  annoy 
NOI'ER,  a.  [from  aote.] 
NOI'OUS,  a.    [noioso,  Italian.] 

rhievous  i  obsolete. 
NOISE,  t.  [noise,  Fr.] 

1  Any  kind  of  sound. 

2  Outcry;  clamour;  boasting  or  importunate 

3  Occasion  of  talk. 

To  NOISE,  ».  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 


[nourl.  Get.]    A  small  mug-  Arb. 
NOI 

One  wlm  annoys. 

Hurtful;  mis. 


loud. 
To  NOISE,  r.  o. 

NOI'SEFUL,  a. 

rnorous. 
NOI'SELESS,  a. 

sound. 
NOI'SINESS,  i 


Milton. 

To  spread  by  rumour,  or  report. 

Bent  ley. 

[noise  and  full-]     Loud  ;  cla- 
Dryden. 

[from  noise.]   Silent ;  without 

Harte. 

[from  natty.]      Loudness  of 
sound  ,  importunity  of  clamour. 
NOI'SEMAKBR,  «.   [nous  and  maker.]  Cla- 
mnurer.  j 


me.  DrydVn. 
itha°fet7d 


NOl'SOMB,  a.  [aoioso,  Ital.] 
1  Noxious ;  mischievous  ,  unw 
■  Offensive;  disgusting. 
NOI'SOMELY,  ad.  [from 

stencht  with  an  infectious 
NOI'SOMENESS,  s.  [from 

NOtf'SY.g.*1  (f  rom"!^?]6**' 

1  Sounding  loud. 

ft  Clamoious ;  turbulent. 
NO1  LI  me  lanrert.  [Ut.] 

I  A  kind  of  cancerous  swelling. 

ft  A  plant. 

NOLI  TION.  s.    [nolitio,  Ut.] 

opposed  to  volition. 
NOLL,  s.  [knot.  Sax.]    A  head  ; 
NOMANCY,  s.  [nomancr.  Fr  ] 

vining  the  fates  of  persons  by  the  letters  that 
form  their  names. 
NOMBLES,  s.  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
NO  VI  A  CLA  'TOR.  s.   [Ut.  nomencUdenr,  Fr.] 
One  who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their 
per  names.  A ' 

NOMENCLATURE,  i.  [nomenclature,  Ft. 
datura,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  naming, 
ft  A  vocabulary  ;  a  dictlonarv. 

a.   [aosataaNi,  Ut.l   Referring  to 
than  to  things ;  titular. 


Unwillineness : 
Hal*. 

a  noddle.  Shak. 
The  art  of  di- 


NOM1NAL, 


Digitiz 


« 


NON 

By  name;  with 


NOS 


NOMINALLY,  ad.   By  name;  with  regard  to  a 

namr;  titularly. 
To  NOMIN  A  IE.  v.  a.  [nomiiw,  Lat .] 

I  To  name  .  to  mention  by  name.  Wotlor.. 

9.  To  entitle;  to  call.  Spenser. 

3  To  »et  down  ;  to  app"int  by  name.  Skaketp. 
NOMINATION,  «.  (from  nominate.] 

1  The  act  of  mentioning  by  name.  Wot  ton. 
9  The  power  or  appointing.  Clarrndon. 

NOMINATIVE,*.  [Ingiammar.]  The  case  that 
primarily  designate*  tbe  name  of  any  thing. 

NON, ad.  [Lat.]  Net.  It  U  never  used  separately, 
but  nomriimes  prefixed  to  words  with  a  nega- 
tive power. 

NONAGE,  *.  [now  and  a«.]  Minority  i  time  of 
life  before  legal  maturity.  Hale. 

NONCE,  s.  Purpose;  intent}  design:  not  now 
in  use.  Cleatelanil. 

NOS  COMPOS  MENTIS.*  [Lat.J  Destitute 
of  the  proper  exercise  of  reason  ;  incapable  of 
performing  a  legal  act.  Atk. 

NONCONFORMIST,  s.  [non  and  con/ormut.] 
One  who  refuses  to  jolu  in  tbecsUblished  woi- 
ship.  SnHft. 

NONCONFORMITY,  i.  [non  and  conformity.] 
t  Refusal  of  compliance.  Wattt. 

2  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

South. 

NONDESCRI'PT,*  *.  [won  not,  and dencribo,  Lat. 
to  describe.]  A  plant  or  other  natural  produc- 
tion which  I  i.i4  been  mentioned,  but  not  de- 
scribed. 

NONE,  a.  [we  one,  Sax.] 

I  Not  one.  AddUon. 
9  Not  any.  Fenton. 

3  Not  other.  Genets*. 

4  None  of  sometimes  signiact  only  emphatically 
vothtne.  Ptalmt. 

NON  E'NTiTY,  t.  [non  and  entity.] 
I  Nonexistence.  Bentley. 
9  A  thing  not  existing.  South. 
NONEXISTENCE,  s.  [won  and  eaufencr.] 
I  Inexivtence;  negation  of  being. 
«.  The  thinu  not  existing.  Arm. 
NONJU'RING.a.  [non  and  juro,  Li.]  Belonging 
to  those  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  family.  Svift. 
NONJU'ROR,  s.  [non  and  juror,  lat.]  One  who, 
conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refutes 
to  swear  allegiance  to  thoae  who  have  succeed- 
ed him. 

NONNATURALS,  s.  [turn  ■atureiia,  Lat.]  Physi- 
cians reckon  these  to  be  six,  viz.  air,  meat  and 
drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  re- 
tention and  excretion,  and  the  passions  of  the 
mind. 

NONPAREIL,  «.  [non  and  pareil,  Fr. 
I  Excellence  unequalled. 
4  A  kind  of  apple. 
3  Printers'  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which  small 

Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  arc  printed. 
NON  PLCS,  s.  [won  and  pint,  Lat.]   Puzzle;  in- 
ability to  say  or  do  more.  Locke. 
To  NONPLUS,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ton- 
found;  to  puzzle.  Soutk. 
NONRE'SIDENCE,*.  [non  and  residence.]  Failure 
of  residence.  Swift. 

and  resilient.]  One 


NONRE'Sl  DENT,  s.  [won 
who  neglects  to  live  at 


the  proper  plare. 

Sxift. 

NONRESI'STANCE,  s.  [won  and  resistance.]  The 
principle  of  not  opposing  the  king ;  ready  obe- 
dience to  a  superiour. 
NONSENSE,  i.  [non  and  sense] 
I  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. 
«  Trifles;  things  of  no  importance. 
NONSE'NSICAL,  a.  [from  nonsense.]  Unmean- 
ing-, foolish.  Kty. 
NONSE'NSICALLY,*  ad.  [torn  nonsensical.]  Un- 
meaningly;  foolishly.  A<k. 
NONSE'NslCALNESS.*.  [from  nonsensical.]  Un- 

»w^mr«t.,,'*Um,Kon}  f00'1*"  absurdity. 
NONsOLVENT,  *.  {non  and  sUcenr.]    One  who 

cannot  pay  his  debts. 
NONSOLU'tiPN,  s.  [aonandroiarion  ]  Failure 

of  solution 
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NONSPA'RING,  a.  [won  and  sparta* .]  Merciless  | 
all-destroying.  Shakespeare. 

To  NOJJISC'IT,  v.  a.  [non  and  sail.]  To  deprive 
Of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  for  some  failure 
in  management.  SwUt. 

NOO'DLE,  *.  [from  noodle  or  noddy.]  A  fool  ■  a 
simpleton. 

NOOK,  s.  [ten  koeck,  Ger.]  A  corner.  JDariei. 

NOON,  s.  [non,  Sax.  aairw,  Welsh.] 
I  The  miildlc  hour  of  the  day;  twelve;  the 
lime  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian;  mid- 
day. -  Dryden. 
5  It  is  taken  for  midnight.  Dryden. 

NOON,  a.   Meridional.  Young. 

NOONDAY,  s.  [soMsnds-ss.]  Midday.  Skoket. 

NOONDAY,  a.    Meridional.  Addison. 

NOONING,  s.  [from  noon.]  Repose  or  repast 
at  noon. 

NOONTIDE,  s.  [noon  and  tide.]  Midday  ;  time 
or  noon.  Shake*peute. 

NOONTIDE,  a.    Meridional.  Shakespeare. 

NOOSE,  s.  [nosada,  entangled.]  A  running  knot 
which  the  more  it  is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 

Sandys. 

To  NOOSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tie  in  a 
noose ;  to  catch.  Gov.  of  tke  Tonrne. 

NOPE,  s.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-Bncu  or 
rcdtail. 

NOR,  cimj.  [ae  or.] 

1  A  particle  marking  the  second  or  subsequent 

branch  or  a  negative  proposition  :  as,  neither 

poor  nor  rich. 
9  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined,  but  ill : 

as,  I  have  notjdoue  it,  nor  I  know  not  when  1 

«hall  do  it. 

3  Nor  is  in  poetry  used  in  the  first  branch  for 
neither:  as,  I  nor  love  myself,  nor  thee. 

NORTH,  s.  [aorlA,  Sax  ]  The  point  opposite  to 
the  sun  in  the  meridian.  Shakespeare. 

NORTH,*.    Northern.  A«mVr*. 

NORTHE'AST.  a.  [north  and  east.]  The  point 
between  the  north  and  east.  Arbutkmot. 

NORTHERLY,  a.  [from  north.]  Being  toward 
the  north.  Drrham. 

NORTHERN,  o.  [from  norra.)  Beine.  in  the 
north.  Shakespeare. 

NORTHSTA'R.  s.  [north  and  HarJ  The  pole- 
star;  the  lodestar.  Skakexpeare. 

NO'RTHWARD,  a.  [north  and  vrard,  Sax.]  Be- 
uia  toward  the  north. 

NORTHWARD,  ad.  [north  and  weard.  Sax.] 
Towaid  the  north.  SAoA>s/>eare. 

NORTHWE'ST,  s.  [north  and  vest.]  The  point 
between  the  north  and  west.  Drvam. 

NORTH  WI'ND,  s.  [mrtk  and  triad.]  The  wind 
that  blows  from  the  north.  Mtlton. 

NOSE,  s.  [was*,  nose.  Sax.] 
1  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  scent,  and  tht  emunctory  of  the  brain. 

ijocke. 

9  The  end  of  any  thing.  IhUer . 

9  Scent ;  sagacity.  Collier. 

4  To  lead  hp  tke  note.   To  draw  by  force    as,  a 
bear  by  his  ring  ;  to  lead  blindlv. 

J  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  tke  ajuirt  of  others. 

To  be  a  busybody. 
d  To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint.     To  pat  one  out 

i>i  the  affections  of  another. 
To  NOSE,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  scent ;  to  smell.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  face  ;  to  oppose. 

To  NOSE.  t.  n.  To  look  big ;  to  blu«ter.  SAahr. 
NOSEBLEED,  s.  [nose  and  bleed.]    A  kind  of 
herb. 

NOSEGAY,  s.  [nose  and  gay.]  A  posy  j  a  bunch 
of  flower*.  Pope. 

NOSELESS,  a.  [from  nose.]  Wanting  a  nosej 
deprived  of  the  no*e.]  Shakespeare. 

NOSESMART,  s.  [nose  and  smart.]  The  herb 
cresses. 

NOsLE,  t.  [from  nose  ]  The  extremity  or  * 
thmg;  as,  the  nosfcof  a  pair  or  bellows. 

NOSOLOGY,  s.  [hwoc  and  Xry*i.]  Doctrine  of 
rl  i  «*•.<■  •  s. 

NOSOPOETICK,  a.    [wesc  and 
.ducing  diseasrs. 


rs.su>.]  Pro- 
Artmthnot. 
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NOT 

NOSTRIL,  ».  [not  and  tkyrl,  a  hole,  Sax.]  A 
cavity  in  the  note.  Bacon. 

NO'STHUM,  f.  [Ut.]  A  medkihe  not  made 
publick,  but  remaining  in  lome  tingle  hand 


Suit 


NOT,  ad.  [ne  auht,  Sax.  m'et,  Dutch. 1 
I  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal. 
*  It  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.   No  more. 

Job. 

NOTABLE,  a.  [notable.  Fr.  notabilu,  I -it.] 
I  Remarkable;  memorable;  observable.  Suinty. 
9  Careful  ,•  buttling.  •  AJdtwn. 

NOTABLENESS,       [from  notable.)  Appear. 

ance  of  business ;  importance. 
NOTABLY,  ad.  [from  notable.] 
I  Memorably;  remarkably.  2tocea. 
8  With  consequence  ;  with  thow  of  impr.rtanc e. 

Addison 

NOTA'RIAL,  a.  [from  aoiary.]  Taken  by  a 
notary.  Ayiife. 

NOTARY,  $.  [nolaire,  Fr.  from  not  ar  int.  Ut.] 
An  officer  whose  business  it  it  to  take  notet  of 
any  thing  which  may  concern  the  publick 


NOT.VTION,  «.  [aotefto,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any  thing  by 
mark*  i  at,  by  figures  or  letters.  Cocker. 

8  Meaning;  signification.  Hammond. 
NOTCH,  t.  [aocxAta,  Ital.]     A  nick  ;  a  hollow 

cut  in.  any  thing  ;  a  nock.  Grew. 
To  NOTCH,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  cut  in 

small  hollowt.  ,  Grew. 

NOTCH  WE'ED,  t.  [notch  and  wee./.]    An  herb 

called  orach. 
NOTE,  [for  a*  mole.]    May  not.  Spenur. 
NOTE,  t.  [watu,  Lat.  nott,  Fr.] 
I  Mark  ;  token.  Honker. 

9  Notice  ;  heed.  Shakeffienrr. 

3  Reputation  ;  consequence.  Abbot. 

4  Reproach;  stigma.  Skakapeate. 
i  Account;  information:  not  used.  Shakttp. 

6  State  of  being  obterved.  Baton. 

7  Tune  ;  voice  j  harinonick  or  melodious  lowd. 

Hooker. 

8  Single  sound  in  musick.  Dryden. 

9  Short  bint ,  small  paper.  Skaketprure. 

10  Abbreviation  ,  symbol.  Baker. 

1 1  A  small  letter.  Dry  den. 

12  A  written  paper.  Swtjt. 

13  A  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt.  Arbuth. 

14  Explanatory  annotation.  Ft  I  ton. 
7a  NOTE,  r.  a.  [wot©,  Lat.  noter.  Fr.] 

l  To  observe:  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  attend; 

to  take  notice  of.  Additon. 
8  To  deliver ;  to  set  down.  Hooktr. 

3  To  charge  with  a  crime.  Dry  den. 

4  (In  musick.)  To  set  down  the  note*  of  a  tune. 
NOTEBOOK.  a.  [note  and  book.]     A  book  hi 

which  notes  and  memorandums  are  act  down. 

Shokttprare. 

NOTED,  part.  a.  [from  note.]  Remarkable; 

eminent;  celebrated.  Boyle. 
NOTEH,  s.  [from  note.]    He  who  takes  notice. 
NOTHING,  s.  [no  and  lAtng.) 
I  Negation  of  being  ;  nonentity  ,  universal  ne- 

■alton  :  opposed  to  tome  thing.  Bentlew. 

8  Noo-extttence.  Shaketneare. 

3  Not  any  thing;  no  particular  thing.  Aadnon. 

4  No  other  thing.  I  Hake. 

5  No  quantity  or  degree.  Clarendon. 
0  No  importance)  noose.  Spenser. 
7  No  possession  of  fortune.  Shake t  peart. 

9  No  difficulty ;  no  trouble.  Rag. 
9  A  I  nlna;  of  no  proportion.  Bacon. 
10 Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration  or  im- 
portance. Dry  den. 

11  frothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  signification. 
In  no  degree;  not  at  all :  as,  be  was  nothing 
moved.  Kaolin. 
NOTHINGNESS,  t.  [from  aot/uag  ] 
-  I  Nihility  -,  nonexistence.  Donne. 
S  Thing  of  no  value.  Hndibrat. 
NOTICE,  s.  [aotice,  Fr.  aociria.  Lat.] 
(  Remark}  heed;  observation;  regard.  Locke. 
9  Information  ;  intelligence.  Skaketpeare. 
NOTIFICATION,  $.  [notation,  Fiench,  from 
453 


NOV 

notify.]  Act  of  making  known }  rcpresentat.  »u 
by  marks  or  symbols.  Hol.i,  >  . 

To  NOTIFY,  c.  o.    r«otijfer,  Fr.  noltfro,  Ut.l 
To  declare  ;  to  make  known.  H'hitJtOt. 
NOTION,  *.  [*o(ton,  Fr.J 
I  Thought representation  of  any  thing  formed 
by  the  mind;  idea;  image.  .Vra.'n*. 
8  Sentiment;  opinion.  Atttrbnrp* 
3  Seine  ;  understanding  :  not  used.  Shuktt. 
NOTIONAL,  i.  [fr..m  notion.} 
I  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual.  Prkr. 
8  Dealing  in  ideas,  nol  rclities.  Gianni te. 

NOTIONA'LITY,  s.    [from  aoltoaa/.]  Emptv. 

ungrounded  opinion  :  n  it  utcd.        Giant  ille. 
NOT!  ON  ALLY,  ad.   [from  notional.]   In  ideAi 
mentally.  Xurrit. 
NOTOKI'ETY.     [»otor.et*f,  Fr.]  Publick  know. 


Pubhckly  known;  evident  to  the  world;  ap- 


parent ;  not  hidden.  IfhUgJt. 
NOTORIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  Roiorioas.]  Publick- 
ly  |  evidently  ;  openly.  Clarendon. 
NOTORIOUSNESS, f.  [from  aotorioai.]  Publick 

fame  ;  notoriety. 
To  N  OTT,  v.  a.    To  shear.  Antworth. 
NOTWHEAT,  «.    [not  and  trneof.l    Of  wheat 
there  arc  two  sorts  ;  French,  which  it  bearded, 
and  nottcheat,  so  termed  becaute  it  Is  unheard- 
*d.  Careif. 
NOTWITHSTA'N  DING,  conj.  [Thiswotd  is  pro- 
peily  a  participial  adjective,  as  it  it  compound- 
ed  of  »or  and  withstanding,  and  answer  t  ex- 
actly to  the  Latin  aoa  obitaule.] 
I  Without  hinderance  or  obstruction  from. 
8  Although    not  proper.  Addium. 
3  Nevertheless  ;  however.  Hooker. 
XVTUS.  u  [Ut.]  The  south  wind. 
NOUGHT,  i.  [aeai.JU.Sax.] 
I  Not  any  thing;  nothing. 
*  In  no  degree  :  a  kind  of  adverbial  signification. 

Fairfax. 

3  To  set  at  nonght.   Not  to  value  ;  to  slight ;  to 
scorn  ;  to  disregard.  Fntrrbi. 
NOUL,*.   The  crown  of  the  head.   See  NOLL. 

Spenur. 

NOULD.    Ne  would;  would  not.  Spenmtr. 

NOUN,  s.  [torn,  old  Fr.  ncmen,  Lat.]    The  n4mt 
of  anv  thing  in  grammar.  Clarke. 

To  NOURISH,  tr.  a.  (aoumr,  Fr.  nntrio,  Lat.] 
I  To  increase  or  support  by  food.  Thornton, 
8  To  support ;  to  maintain.  Shaktfpeare. 

3  To  encourage  ;  to  foment.  Hooker. 

4  To  train  or  educate.  Timothy. 
a  To  promote  growth  or  strength.  Da 

7b  NOU'RISH,  v.  n.   To  gain  nourishment : 
usual.  Ba 
NOU'RISH  ABLE,  a.  [from  ttoarii*.]  Susceptive 
of  nourishment.  Grew. 
NOU'RISHER,  i.  [from  ncv.ru A.]  Th 

thing  that  nourishes. 
NOU'RISH MENT,  s.  [aoxriisemetit,  Fr.] 
1  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  order  to  the 
support  or  increase  of  growth  or  strength  ; 
food:  sustenance;  nutriment.  Newton. 
8  Nutrition  ;  support  of  strength.  Milton. 
3  Sustentation  ;  supply  of  things  needfol. 
NOU'RSLING,  j.    Nursling.  Spenur. 
NOU'RITURE,  s.   [aourrusrre,  Fr.]  Education; 

institution.  .Vpeaser. 
To  NOU'SEL,  v.  a.  To  nurte  up.  toensrr. 
NOVATION,  s.  [noraiio,  Lat.]  The  introduction 

or  something  new. 
NOVATOR.t.   [Lat.]  The  introducer  of  tome- 

thins  new.  . 
NOVEL,  a.  [novellas,  Ut.  noare/Je,  Fr.] 
I  New  ;  not  ancient.  Ntag  Charlts. 

8  (In  the  civil  law.)  Appendant  to  the  code,  and 
of  later  enaction.  AylijF*- 
NOTEL,  i.  raotrreWe,  Fr.] 
I  A  tmall  tale,  generally  of  love.  Drydm. 
8  A  law  annexed  to  the  code.  Ayl\pr. 
NOVELIST,  «.  [from  uo«/.J 
t  Innovator;  attertor  of  novelty.  Bacon. 
8  A  writer  of  novels. 
NOVELTY,  i,  [isoarfoatr*,  Fr.) 
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t  Fret  lines* ;  recentness .  South. 
NOFPMBER,  i.  [Lat.]  The  eleventh  month  of 

the  year,  or  th«  ninth  reckoned  from  March. 
NO'VENARY,  t.    [winwrnu,  Ul.]    Number  of 

nine ;  nine  collectively,  firoim. 
NOVE'RCAL,  a.  [novrremtis,  from  were*,  Lat.] 

Having,  the  manner  of  a  step-  mother ;  beseem  - 

ing  a  step-mother.  Derham. 
NOVICE,  $.  [notice,  fr.  novitit,  Let] 
1  One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  |  a  fresh 

man  ;  one  in  i he  rudiments  of  any  knowledge. 


t  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  hou»e,  but  not 
HoVlCEf«a.bVrom  fhe™o«n!]  "suitable  to  a 

NOVITIATE,     MhL  Fr.l 

"a  novice  i  the  time 


rudiment*  are  learned.  Soma. 

5  The  time  spent  tn  a  religious  home,  by  way  of 
trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

NOVITY,  i.  [aowlos,  Lat.]  Newness  |  »ove'»y- 

NOW,  ad.  [»».  Sax.] 

1  At  this  time;  at  the  time  present.  Tillouon. 
•  A  little  while  ago.  SKakttprare. 

3  At  one  time ;  at  another  time.  Pope. 

4  It  is  sometimes  a  panicle  of  connexion  :  as,  if 
this  be  true,  be  Is  guilty;  aow  this  is  true, 
therefore  he  is  guilty.  Rogers. 

•>  After  this  j  since  things  are  so.      L'Ett  range. 

6  Now  and  tie*.  At  one  time  and  another  ;  un- 
certainly. Drydn. 

NOW,  $.  Present  moment.  Cowley. 
NOWADAYS,  ad.  In  the  present  age.  Garrick. 
MFWED,  a.  [uoae*,  Fr.]  Knotted}  iuwreathed 


NOWES,  s.  [new,  old  Fr.]  The  marriage  knot 

out  of  use.  Vrathaw. 
NOWHERE,  a-1.   [no  and  where .]   Not  in  any 

place.  TUlotton. 
NOWI8E,  ad.   [no  and  wise :  this  is  commonly 

written  by  ignorant  barbarians,  noway.]  Not 

in  any  manner  or  degree.  Bentley. 
NOXIOUS,  e.  [uorius,  Ut.1 
J  Hurtful;  harmful;  baneful.  .Brown. 
«  Guilty  )  criminal.  Bramhall. 
3  Unfavourable  j  unkindly.  Sw\ft. 
NOXIOUSLY,  ad.   Hurtfully;  perniciously. 
NOXIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  snxW]  Hurtful- 

ness ;  insalubrity.  Hammond. 
NOZLE,  s.  [from  nose.]  The  nose ;  the  snout  j 

the  end.  Arbulhnoi. 
To  NUBBLE,  v.  a.  [properly  to  knubble.)  To 

bruise  with  handy  cufls. 
NUBI'FEROUS,  a.   [uutyer,  UUo.] 


To  M'RILATE.  r.o.  fnaaito.  Lat.]  To  cloud. 
NU'BILE,  a.  [nuatfe,  Fr.  unto/is,  Ui. J  Marriage- 

able  ;  fit  for  marriage.  Prior. 
NUCI'FEROI  S,  a.   [nuctt  and  fero,  Lat.  ]  Nut- 

bearing. 

NU'CLEUS.i.  [Lat.]  A  kernel ;  any  thing  about 

'  sted. 


NUDATION.  s.  [uwdetion,  Fr.  undo,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 
NUDE,*  a.  [suunu,  Lai.]  Naked;  bare;  having 

NU'DITyTs.  ^naJfteTFN^iMto,'  Lat.] 


Lat.]  Naked 

parts.  Dry  den. 
NOHL.   See  NEWEL. 

NUGA'CiTY.s.  [aajw,Lat.]  Futility!  trifling 

talk  or  behaviour/ 

NUGATION,  s.  [eager,  Ut.]  The  act  or  prac- 

tice  of  billing.  Bacon. 

NUGATORY.  5    [mgnioriM.  Ut.]  Trifling , 

NU^CeT&.F,]  *"+ 
1  Something  noxious  or  offensive.  South. 
a  (In  law.)  Something  that  incommodes  the 
"f&njwurbood.  KntleveU. 


NUM 

NULL,  a.  ^[nfcliiu,  Ut.]  Void »  of  tto  force^ in- 

NULL.  «.  Something  of  no  power,  or  no  mean- 
ing. Bacon. 
NULLIBI'ETV,  s.  [uullibi,  Lat.]  The  >tate  of 

being  nowhere. 
To  NULLIFY,  ».  •.  [uwilas,  Ut.]  To  annul ;  to 

make  void. 
NU'LLITY,  s.  [nuUitd.  Fr.] 
I  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. 
9  Want  of  existence. 
NUMB,  a.  [sawawea,  Sax  1 
I  Torpid;  chill  |  motionless.  Skakmtntmre. 
9  Producing  chilliness  ;  benumbing.  Shake*/'. 
To  NUMB,  a.  a.  To  make  torpid  :  to  make  dull 
of  motion  or  sensation  ,  to  deaden ;  to  stupify. 

Shakes  peart. 


NU'MBEDNESS,  s.  [from  nam  bad-}  Torpor ;  in- 
terrupt  ion  of  sensat  ion .  f  F  if  n« . 

To  NU'MBER,  v.a.  [nomortr,  Fr.  aeiuere.  Ut.l 


I  To  count ;  to  tell }  to  reckon  how  many.  Sum. 
*  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind.     *  /sataa. 
N  U'  MBER,  s.  [nombre,  Fr.  n»**rui,  Ut.] 

1  The  species  of  quantity  by  which  ii  U  compu- 
ted how  many.  Shakespeare. 

2  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as,  eeen  or 
odd.  Sltaketpeaie. 


3  Many ;  more  than  one. 

4  Multitude  that  may  be  counted 
4  Comparative  multitude. 

6  Aggregated  multitude. 

7  Harmony ; 


dddtton. 
Mi  I  torn. 
Bacon. 
Bacom. 
number. 
Milton. 

8  Verses  ;  poetry.  Pope, 
y  (In  grammar.)  In  the  noon  is  the  variation  or 

change  of  termination  to  signify  a  nasi 

than  one. 

NU'MBERBR,  $■  [from  number .]   He  who 


NU'MBERLESS,  a.   [from  nasaner.] 

able ;  more  than  can  be  reckoned.  Swift. 

NU'MBLES,s.  [oowWes,  Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a 
deer.  Bailey. 

NU'MBNESS,  s.  [from  nam©.]  Torpor;  dead- 
ness;  stupefaction.  Milton. 

NU'MERABLE.  ad.  [numernbUii,  Ut.]  Capable 
to  be  numbered. 

NU'MERAL,*  «.  A  numeral  letter  ,  that  is,  any 
letter  of  the  alphabet  that  denotes  a  certain 
number;  as,  L  fifty,  C  a  hundred.  Ctubb. 

NUMERALS,  [numeral,  Fr.]  Relating  to  num- 
ber ;  consisting  of  number. 

NU'M ERaLLY,  ad.  [fn 
to  number. 

NU'MERARY,  a.  [onaserw,  Ut.]  Belonging  to 
a  certain  number.  Ayl'fe. 
NUMERATION,  $.   [numeration,  Fr, 

l  The  art  of  numbering. 

t  Number  contained. 

3  The  rale  of  arithmetic!:  which  teaches  the  no- 
tation ,  of  numbers,  and  method  of 
numbers  regularly  noted. 
NUMERATOR,:  [Ut.] 

I  He  that  numbers. 

8  [From  num  era  tear,  Fr.]  That  number 
serves  as  the  common  mean,  re  to  others. 

NUME'RICAL,e.  (from  nasaeras,  Ut.] 
I  Numeral ,  denoting  number.  I  jock*. 
S  The  same  not  only  hi  kind  or  species,  but 
number.  South. 
NUMERICALLY,  ad.   [from  namericai.]  Wit!. 

respect  to  sameness  in  number.  Boyle. 
"NU'MLRIaT,  s.  [numcrus,  Ut.]  One  that  deal- 
in  numbers.  Brown. 
NUM FROS1TY,  I.  [numcronu.  Ut.] 
I  Number;  state  of  being  numerous.  Brow.. 

9  Harmony  ;  numerous  flow. 
NU'MBROUS,  a.  [nsuwerosas,  Ut.] 

I  Containing  many  ;  consisting  of  manv  ;  not 
few;  many.  U  alter. 

9.  Harmonious  i  consisting  of  parts  nglitlv  num- 
bered ;  melodious  ;  musical.  /;•  »•  •  •• 
NU'M ER0U8N ESS,  «.  [from  numerous.) 

I  The  quality  of  being  nurn 

«  Harmony ;  musicalness. 
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NUT 

NUMMARY,  a.    [nnmmu$,  Ut.]    Relating  to 
monev.  Jrbutknct 
NUMMULAR,  a.  [tuunsss  iahiu,  Ut.]  Relating 

to  money- 
NUMSKULL,  «.  [mmb  and  ikell.] 
1  A  dullard  i  a  dunce  ,  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  Arb. 
9Thehead:  in 


Dull; 


world, 
me  of 


atupid ;  doltish. 
NUN,  i.  A  woman 

of  religion, set  luded  in  a  cloister  fro 
and  debarred  by  a  vow  from  the 
men.  Add-on. 
NUN,  i    A  kind  of  bird.  Awuorth. 
NU'NCHlON.t.  A  piece  of  victual,  eaten  be- 
tween meal«.  Hudibrai. 
NU'NClATURE,*.   [aaacie,  Ut.]   The  office  uf 
a  nuncio. 

NUNCIO,  a.  [Itai.  from  nawcias,  Lat.] 

I  A  messenger ;  one  that  bring*  tiding*.  Shak. 

9  A  ipiritual  envoy  from  the  Pope.  Alter  bury. 
NUNCUPATIVE.  )  a.  [aancu^aiw,  Ut.  nuueu- 
NUNCU PATOR Y.  \    puttf.  Fr.] 

t  Publkkly  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

9.  VerbMlly  pronounced. 

N  UN  DIN  A I  ,     la.  rn«n.iino/,  Fr.  from  mntrfte*?, 
NU'NDINARY,  I    Lat.]  Belonging  to  fair*. 
NU'NN BRY,  t.  (from  wan.]  A  bouae  or  convent 

Of  nuns.  Dry  den. 

NU'PTIAL,a.  faapttai,  Fr.  auprta/u.  Lat  ]  Per- 
taining to  marriage ;  constituting  marriage  | 
used  in  marriage.  Dry  dm. 

NU'PTIALS.  s.  [aapti*.  Lat.]  Marriage. 
NURSE,  ».  [novrriee,  Ft.) 
l  A  woman  tbat  baa  the  care  of  another's  child. 

Rtilng  k. 

9  A  woman  that  baa  care  of  a  tick  person.  Skmk. 
9  One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects.  Sitae. 

4  An  old  woman  in  contempt.  Blatkmtre. 

5  Toe  state  of  being  nursed.  Cleave  load. 

6  In  composition,  any  thing  that  supplies  food. 


To  NU  RSB,  ».  a.  [aotrrrir,  Fr.] 
1  To  being  up  any  thing  young.  Dry  den 

Q  To  bring  up  a  child  not  one's  owi 

3  To  feed  ;  to  keep  ;  to  maintain. 

4  To  tend  the  tick, 
ft  To  pamper ;  to  foment  j 

NU'RSER, [from  warn.] 

I  One  that  uuraea :  not  used.  Shtketpeare. 

9  A  promoter  ;  a  fomenter. 
NURSERY.  «.  [from  aarae.] 

t  The  act  or  office  of  nursinc.  Shakespeare . 

9  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care.  Mil. 

3  A  plantation  of  young  tree*  to  be  transplanted 
to  ot  her  ground.  •Additon. 

4  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed  and 
brought  up.  Bacwn. 

5  The  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fostered 

Skakttpeare. 


or  brought  up. 
NURSLING,  i.  [rrom 

fondling. 
NURTURE,  i.  [« 
I  Food  ,  diet. 
«  Education  $  institution. 
Tv  NURTURE,  a.  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  educate ;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up.  JFotl 
«  To  nurture  up.   To  bring  by  care  and  food  t 


Dryden. 
rr.  Fr.] 
Milton. 


maturity.  Bentley. 
TbNUSTLK,v.o.  To  fondle  j  to  cherish.  See 
NUZZLE.  Amneortk. 
NUT,  t.  f*nar.  Sue.) 

I  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  -.  It  consiits  of  a  ker- 
nel covered  by  a  hard  shell.  Arbntkmot. 

9  A  small  body  with  teeth,  which  cot  respond  with 
the  teeth  of  wheels.  Ray. 

NUTBROWN,  a.  [wai  and  trow*.]  Brown  like  a 
nut  kept  long.  Miltm. 

NUTCRACKERS,  s.  [aai  and  crock.]  An  iiistru- 
ment  used  to  enclose  nuts,  i 

NUTGALL,*.  [Ml  and  gall.]  Hard 

of  an  nak. 
NUTHATCH,  1 
SyfWOBBKR,  Vs.  A 

> ) 


nuts,  and  break  them  by 


NUTPECKER, 


OAR 

NUTHOOK,  t.  [nut  and  hook.) 

I  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  "pull 
boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. 

9  A  name  of  contempt.  &  \ak*tptare . 

NUTMEG, ».  [w-t  and  magnet,  Fr.]  Thekcrtiel 


of  a  large  fruit  not  unlike  the  peach,  j 
rated  from  that  and  from  its  investlent  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  U  sent  over  to  us ;  except 
that  the  whole  fruit  is  sometime*  sent  o\er  in 
preserve,  by  way  of  sweetmeat,  or  as  a  cur' 

NUTSHBLL,  s.  Cant  and  aael/.J 
I  The  hard  i 
of  the  nut. 
9  It  h  used 

little  value. 
NUTTREB,  ».  [ant  and  tree.] 

not.  |  commonly  a  hatle. 
NUTR1CATI0N,  i.  [nut 
uf  fading  or  being  fed. 
NUTRIMENT, 

aliment. 
NUTRf  MENTAL,  a.  [from 

the  qualities  of  food;  alimcntal 
NUTRITION,  t.  raatnrioa.  Fr.1 
I  The  act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  supping 
strength,  or  increasing  growth.  GUmville. 
3  That  winch  nourishes ,  nutriment.  Pope. 

the 


the  kernel 
Shaketpenre. 
for  an>  ?hlng  of 
#.' Ettrungt. 
A  tree  that  bears 
Dry  a  en. 
1  Manner 
Brown. 
Lat.]  Food  ; 


NUTRITIOUS,  a.   featrio,  Ut.]  Havi 
Quality  of  now 

N 


quality  of  nourishing. 

UTRITIVE,  a.  [aatrto,  Lat.]  Nourishing  ; 


tumental    alimenul.  Blarkt 
NUTRITURE,  i.   [nutrio,  Ut.]  The  power  of 
nourishing:  not  used.  /fa racy. 

To  NUZZLE,  t  .  a   [corrupted  from  wunU.j 
l  To  nurse;  to  foster.  Sidney. 
9  To  gu  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog.  Jrbmtk. 
NYMPH,  s.  [K»j4»t  J 
l  A  goddess  of  *he  woods,  meadows,  or  waters. 

.Dents*. 

9.  A  lady  :  in  poetry.  Waller. 
NY'MPHISH,  a.    [from  nymph.)    Relating  to 
nymphs;  ladylike.  Drayton. 
NY*,  [corruption  of  «e  it.)   None  U;  not  is: 


Q  Has  In  English  » 


f Vol.  ^T?; 


long  sounds 
groan,  alone;  or  short,  got,  aoi, i hat. 
usually  denoted  long  by  a  aervile  a  subjoined  j 
as,  moan;  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable ,  as, 
bone. 

I  0  is  oaed  at  an  interjection  of  wishing  or  ex- 
clamation. Decay  of  Pitty. 
9  0  is  tuerLwith  no  great  elegance,  by  Shakespeare 
for  a  circle  or  oval ;  as,  may  we  cram  within 
this  wooden  0. 
0,*  as  an  old  numeral  stands  for  eleven,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it  for  eleven  thousand.  A »k. 
OAF,  s.  [foroapAe.] 
I  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies. 


9  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead  ;  an  idiot. 
OA'FlSH.a.  [from  on/.]  Stupid}  dull;  doltish. 
O.VPI8HNESS,t.  [from  oq/Ssa.]  Stupidity  j  dul- 

OAK,*,  [ar.  «*,  Sax.]  The  oak  tree  hath  male 
flowers.  The  embryos  afterward  become 
In  hard  scaly  cups  I  the 
The  species  are  Ave. 
OAK  Erer green,  i.   [i/ex,  Ut.]  The 

acorn  like  the  common  oak. 
OAKA'PPLE,  s.   [oak  and  apple.] 

spongy  excrescence  on  the  oak. 
OA'KEN.o.  [from  oak.]  Made  of  on! 

from  oak. 
OA'KENPIN,  #.  An  apple. 
OA'KUM,  t.   Cords  untwisted  and 
hemp. 


fruit  Is  an 

Miller. 
A  kind  of 
Bacrnt. 
c ;  gathered 
Arbutknot. 
Mori  imer. 
reduced  to 


OAR.  t.  [..rr,  Sax.]  A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end. 
bv  which  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water.  Wil. 

To  OAR,  r.  a.  [Irnm  the  noun. )  To  row 


'/«•  OAR.  r.o.  To  impel  by  rowing.  I 
OA'R^.o.  [from  oar.]  Havinj  &t  form  or  u,  e 

of  onrs. 
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OBJ 

OAST,  ■•  A  kiln  i  not  in  use.  Mortimer. 
OATCA'KE,  s.    [-.Mi  anu  cuk.]     Cake  made  of 

the  meal  of  oaU.  Peacham. 
OATEN,  «.  [from  oat.]    Made  of  oaU  j  bearing 

oats.  Shakespeare. 
OATH,  t.  [ath.  Sax.]    An  affirmation,  negation, 

or  promue,  corroborated  by  the  attestation  of 

the  Divine  Being.  Bacon. 
OATHABLE,  a.  [from  oath.    A  word  not  u»ed.] 

Capable  of  having  an  oath  administered.  Ska. 
OATHBRE'AKINO,  «  •  [oath  and  fcreo*.]  Per- 

jury  f  the  violatiou  of  an  oath.  Shakcrptare . 
O  ATM  ALT,  i.   [oat,  and  malt.]    Mali  made  of 

oats.  Mortimer. 
OATMEAL,     C«>«  and  meal.)   Flower  made  by 

grinding  oatt.  Jrbatkpot. 
OATMEAL,*.  An  herb.  Aintvortk. 
OATS,  «.    [ate*,  Sax.]   A  grain  generally  g.iven 

to  horses.  Sviji. 
OATTHI8TLE,  ».  An  herb.  Jinsu-ortk. 
OB  AMBULATION,  i.  [obcmbnlatio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  walking  about :  obsolete. 
To  OBDU'CE,  t.  a.  [obdmco,  Lat.]   To  draw  over 

as  a  covering.  Hair. 
OBDU'CTION,  t.    [oadBruo,  ofrduce,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  covering,  or  laying  a  cover. 
OBDU  RACY*,  t.    [from  obdurate.]  Inflexible 

wickedness  |  impenitence  j  hardness  of  heart 


OBDU'RATE,  a.  [ohdurotus,  Lat.] 
1  Hard  of  heart ;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill ;  har- 
dened j  impenitent.  Shakespeare. 
3  Hardened  ;  firm  ;  stubborn.  South. 


3  Harsh  ;  rugged.  Swift. 
OBDU'RATKl?Y,  md.    [from  oMurole.)  Stub- 
Tjorolyj  inflexibly)  impenitently. 
DU'RATENESS,  j.    [from  obdurt 


obturate.]  Stub- 
bornness: inflexibility  i  impenitence. 
OB  DURATION,  t.   [from  obdurate.)  Hardoess 
of  heart  ;  stubbornness.  Hooker. 
OBDU'RED,  a.    [obdurntue,  Lat.]     Hardened  | 
inflexible;  impenitent.  Milton. 
OBE'DIENCB,  s.    [obedience,  Fr.]  Obsequious- 
nets:  submission  to  authority.  Baton. 
OBE'DIENT,  a.  [obedient,  Lat.]   Submissive  to 
authority;  compliant  with  command  or  pro- 
hibition ;  obsequious.  Titloltem 
OBEDIENTIAL,  a.    [otWiehiiet,  Fr.]  Accord- 
ing  to  the  role  of  obedience.  iVmke. 
OBEDIENTLY,  ad.    [from  obedient.)  With 
obedience.  Tillotson. 
OBE'ISANCE,  *.  [obeisance,  Fr.]   A  bow  ;  a  cour- 
tesy ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by  inclination 
of  the  body  or  knee.  Shakespeare. 
OBELISK,  s.  [obeUuus.  hut.) 
1  A  high  piece  of  marble  or  stone,  having  usually 

ten'Sftzisr*    *  sea 

S  A  mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a  book,  in 
form  of  a  dagger  (t).  Grew. 
OBEQL  ITATION,  V  [obeouito,  Lat.]   The  act 

of  riding  about. 
OBERRATION.  $.    [oberro.  Lat.J    The  act  of 

wandering  about. 
OBE'SE.  a.  fobemt,  Lat.J  Fat ;  loaden  with  flesh. 
OBK'SKNESS,  I  «.    [from  obete.]     Morbid  fat- 
OBE'SITY,      )     neas.  Grew. 
To  OBE'Y,  v.  a.  [obeir,  Fr.] 
1  To  pay  submission  to  ;  to  comply  with.  Dry. 
9  To  yield  to ;  to  give  way  to. 
OBJECT,  ,.  [obfet,  Fr.  objectum,  Lat.] 
1  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  i»  em- 
ployed. Hammond 
9  Something  presented  to  the  tense*  to  raise  any 
affection  or  emotion  in  the  mind.  Atterbury 
*  (In  grammar.)  Any  thing  influenced  by  some- 
what else.  Clarke. 
O'BJECTtiLASR,  t.    Glass  of  an  optical  instru- 
™T™  r.';m-ole,t  from  lh«  *)'*•  Newton. 
LaO  "*  ^eeter'  •*kt* 

I  To  oppose  j  to  present  in  opposition.  Bacon. 
S  To  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a  reason, 
adverse.  U'hitirili 
OBJECTION,.-,  [objeetion,  Fr.  objectho,  Lat.l  * 
»  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing'  in  opposition. 


9  Criminal  charge. 

3  Adverse  argumen 

4  Fault  found. 


OBL 

Shakespeare. 
t.  Burnet. 

fra'sa. 

OBJE'CTIVB,  a.  [objeettf,  Fr.  objective,  Lat.] 
I  Belonging  to  the  object ,  contained  in  the  ob- 
ject. Mat  Is. 
9  Made  an  object;  proposed  as  an  object ;  re- 
siding in  objects.  Hnle. 
OBJECTIVELY,  md. 
I  In  manner  of  an  object.                    -  Locke. 
9  In  the  state  of  an  object.  Brown. 
OBJE'CTIVENESS.  t.    [from  o^ectiee.]  The 
state  of  being  an  object.  Hale. 
OBJE'CTOR,  a.  [from  ofcjeci.]   One  who  offers 
objections.  Blackmore. 
CKBlf.  i.    [a  corruption  of  o6ist.  or  obmt,  Ut.] 
Funeral  obsequies.  Aiutwortk. 
OBITUARY,*  *.    [from  obit.]   A  register  of  the 
dead.  Ask. 
To  OBJU'RGATE,  a.  a.  [objurgv,  Ut.]  To  chide  ; 
to  reprove. 

OBJURGATION,  t.  [objurgatio,  Lat.]  Reproof; 

reprehension.  HramkaJl. 
OBJ  I 'RGATORY,  a.    [objmrgatoriui,  Lat.]  Re- 

prehensory  .  culpatory  :  chiding. 
OBLATE,  a.  [oblatus,  Let.]  Flatted  at  the  poles  i 

used  of  a  spheroid.  Che>/me. 
OBLATION,  s.  [ooiorion.  Fr.  oblatust  Let.]  An 

offering;  a  sacrifice.  *  South. 
OBLECTATION, «.  [oWeclafio,  Lat.]  Delight; 

pleasure. 

To  OBLIGATE,  *.  a.   [obligo,  Lat.]    To  bind  by- 
contract  or  duty. 
OBLIGATION,  s.  [obUgatto,  Ut  ] 
I  The  binding  |«ower  of  any  onth. 


GlawlL'l 


9  An  act  which  binds  an 
ance. 

3  Favour  by  which  une  is  bound  to  gratitude. 

Souffc. 

OBLIGATORY,  «.    [from  obligate.]  Imposing; 

an  obligation  ;  binding;  coetcive.  Taylor. 
To  OBLl'GE,  v.  a.  [oMiger,  Fr.  obligo,  Ut.] 
I  To  bind ;  to  impose  obligation;  to  compel  to 
something.  Rttgert. 
9  To  indebt ;  to  lay  obligations  of  gratitude.  Or. 
3  To  please;  to  gratify.  South. 
OBLIGEE,  t.  [from  oblige.]    The  person  bound 

by  a  legal  or  written  contract. 
OBLl'GEMENT.  *.  [oWifewnt,  Fr.]  OMjj^j™- 

OBLI'GER,  t.   He  who  binds  by  contract. 
OBLl'GING,  part.  a.  [from  oMige.]    Civil ;  com  • 
plaisant;  respectful;  engaging.  Pope 
ORLl'GINGLY.  ad.    Civi'ly  j  complaisantly. 
OBLl'GLNGNESS,  $.  [from  obliging.) 

l  Obligation  ;  force.  I>ec«f  of  Piety. 

9  Civility;  complaisance. 

OBLIQUATION,  «.    [oblifuatio.  from  obtia*; 
Utin.1    Declination  from  perpendicularity  ; 
obliquity.  Newton. 
OBLI'QUE,  a.  [oblique,  Fr.  oWioaas,  Ut.] 
I  Not  directj  not  perpendicular;  not  parallel. 

Bmxvn. 

9  Indirect ;  by  a  side  glance.  Saateapearc. 

3  (In  grammar.)   Any  case  in  nouns  except  the 

nominative. 
OBLI'QUELY,  ad. 

I  Not  directly  ;  not  perpendicularly.  Brown. 

9  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  meaning.  Add. 
OBLI'QUENESS,  1  t.    [oMtaattf,  Fr.  from  eb~ 

oBLi'Qurry,    \  ««•«.] 

i  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude;  deviation 
from  parallelism  or  perpendicularity.  Miller. 


Hale. 


To  OBLITERATE,  v.  a.  [oMnero,  Ut.) 
I  To  efface  any  thing  written. 
9  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  ;  to  efface. 
OBLITERATION,  *.  [oMtferatio,  Ut.] 

ment ;  extinction. 
OBLI'VION,  s.   [oaltria,  Ut.1 
l  Forgetful  nest ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 
9  Amnesty  j  general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  state. 

Darin. 


OBLI'VIOUS,  a. 
getfulneai. 


[oM.rlotas,  Ut  ]  Caoa 


ting  for- 

n,     I  _ 
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OBLONG,  a.  [oblong,  Fr.  obUmgiu,  Lit.]  Longer 
than  broad.  Harm. 
OBLONG  LY,  ad.    [fiom  oUong.]    In  an  oblong 
form.  CAeyae 
OBLONG  NESS,  i.  [from  oblong.  ]   The  MM  of 


being  oblong 
OBLOQUY,  i.  [oWofner,  Ut.) 
I  Censorious  speech ;  blame  ,  dander.  Daniel. 
%  Caiue  of  reproach  ;  disgrace.  Shaketpeare. 
OBMLTE/SCENCE,  a.    [obmutesco,  Ut.] 

of  apeech. 
OBNOXIOUS,  a.  [oAsxuias,  Ut.] 
1  Subject. 

9  Liable  to  punishment.  Catimy 

3  Reprehensible.  Fell. 

4  Liable  ;  exposed.  Haptard. 
OBNOXIOUSLY,  ad.    In  a  ttate  of  tnbjcction 

in  thr  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 
OBNOXIOUSNESS,  s.   (from  cfc»ionoui  J  Sub- 

jrrtion  ;  liablcnrss  to  punishment. 
To  OBNU'BILATE,  v.  a.  [oairaW/o,  Latin.]  To 

cloud :  to  ob»cnre. 
OBNUBILATION,*  a.    [from  obnubilate.}  The 

act  of  darkening  with  clouds.  Bailey. 
OBOLE,  «•  [otetw,  Lat.]    In  pharmacy,  twelve 

grains.  Ainnoorth. 
OBRE'PTION,  $.   [obreptio,  Lat.]     Thar  act  of 

creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 
To  OBROGATE,  t.  a.    [oerofo,  Ut.]     To  pro- 

claim  a  contrary  law  for  the  dissolution  of  the 


OBSCE  NE,  a.  [obscene,  Fr.] 
1  Immodest ,  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind  ; 

casing  lewd  idea?.  Mxlto*. 
S  Offensive  ;  disgusting.  Dryden. 
3  Inauspicious;  ill-omened.  Drfden. 
OBSCF.'NELY,  ad.     In  an  impure  and  unchaste 
manner. 

OBSCE'NENESS, )  f.     [r>tNsc«aitir,  Fr.  from  ob- 
OBSCE'NITY,      I    scene.]  Impurity  of  thought 
or  language  ;  unchastlty  ;  lewdness.  Dryden. 
OBSCURATION,  s.  [ofccuratie,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  darkening. 

8  A  state  of  being  darkened.  Burnet. 
OBSCU'RE.  o.  roA»curi»*,  Ut.] 
I  Dark  ,   unenlightened ;   gloomy  j  hindering 
sight.  Milton. 
8  Living  in  the  dark.  Shakespeare. 

3  Not  eaaily  intelligible  ;  abstruse;  difficult. 

Dryden. 

4  Not  noted  :  not  observable.  Atterbury. 
To  OBSCU'RE,  v.  o.  [ooacaro,  Ut.] 

1  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark.  Pope. 
8  To  make  leas  visible.  Brown. 

5  To  make  leas  intelligible.  Holder. 
4  To  make  leas  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illostrlou*. 

Dryden. 

i  To  conceal :  to  make  unknown.  Milton. 
OBSCU'RELY,  ad.  [from  oaacure.] 

I  Not  brightly ;  not  luminously  »  darkly. 

8  Out  of  tight  ;  privately;  without  notice;  not 
conspicuously.  Addison. 

3  Not  clearly  i  not  plainly.  Milton. 
OBSCI  'RENESS,  l  .    r„L.„^.„.  i «,  i 
OBSCL'RITY,      J*-  loMcamas,  Lat.j 

1  Darkness  .  want  of  light.  Donne. 

8  Unnoticed  state;  privacy.  Dryden. 
3  Darkness  of  meaning.  Locke. 

To  OTteECRATB.*  r.  a.  [ob  and  aurer,  Lat.]  To 
supplicate  with  eamestnrss.  Cole. 
OBSECRATION,  a.  [o*«*crarw,  Ut.]  Entreaty  ; 

supplication.  Stillir.gJUet. 
OBSEQUIES,  a.  \oboequet,  Fr.] 
1  Funeral  lites  ;  funeral  solemnities.      SUne y . 
I  It  ia  found  in  the  singular  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly. Milton. 
OBSE'QUIOUS,  a.  [obafoafasi,  Ut  ] 
I  Obedient :  compliant ;  not  resisting.  Addison. 

9  In  Shakespeare,  funeral. 
0B8E'QUIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  ooataitioiu.] 

I  Obediently  ;  with  compliance.  Drydea. 
9  In  Stuiket\  t  are,  wit  h  funeral  rites. 
OBSE'QUIOUSNBSS,  *.  [from  ofcaetjaicaa.]  OHe- 
dlence ;  compliance.  Scat*. 
OBS E'RV ABLE,  a.  [ooktpo,  Lat.]  Remarkable 
eminetit.  Roger*. 
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Watts. 


OBS 

OBSE'RVABLY,  ad.  [from 

manner  worihy  i>f  note. 
OBSERVANCE,  a.  [oftserrosKT,  Pr.] 

l  Respect ;  ceremonial  reverence.  Dryden. 

9  Heligitnis  rite.  Roger*. 

3  Attentive  practice.  Rogers. 

4  Rule  of  practice.*  Shakespeare, 
b  Careful  obedience.  Ronert. 

0  Observation  •,  attention.  Hale. 

7  Obedient  retard.  H'otion. 
OBSE'RVANT,  a.  [»J«rr«M,  Ut.] 

1  Attentive;  diligent:  watchful.  Raleigh. 

8  Obedient ;  respectful.  D'gby. 

3  Retprctfullv  attentive.  /'  k  . 

4  Meanly  dutiful ;  submissive.  Ralf.rk. 
OBSE'RVANT,  a.   A  alavith  attendant  r  not  in 

use.  Shakespeare. 
OBSERVATION,  f.  [oaarroeaso,  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking. 

Rogers. 

8  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ;  remark  i 
animadversion.  Watu. 

3  Obedience;  ritual  practice.  While. 
OBsERVATOR,  a.    fooserrateer,  Fr.]    One  that 
observes  t  a  rcmarker.  Dryden. 
OBSE'RVATORY.  •.  [oeserrefeare,  Fr.]    A  place 

built  for  astronomical  observations. 
To  OBSE'RVE,  i' .  a.  [oaaertw.  Ut.] 
I  Ta  watch  j  to  regard  attentively.  Taylor. 

9  To  find  by  attention  ;  to  note.  Lack*. 

3  To  regard  or  keep  religioualy. 

4  To  practise  ritually. 

5  To  obey;  to  follow. 
To  OBSE'RVE,  r.  a. 

I  To  be  attentive. 
9  To  make  a  remark. 
OBSE'RVF.R,  s.  rirom  obrejn*.] 
I  One  who  looks  viitlantly  on 
things:  close  remarker.  Steijt. 

8  Oqc  who  looka  on  j  the  beholder.  South. 
3  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or  practice. 

Uacon. 

OBSE'RVINGIY,  ad.  [from  o*»errtar.]  Atten- 
tively j  carefully. 
OBSE'SSION,  t.  [oAseaio,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  besieging. 

9  The  first  attack  of  Satan,  i 
a  ion. 

OBSl'DIONAL,  a.  [obridionalis,  Ut.]  Belong- 
ing  to  «  siege. 

OBSOLETE,  i.  [obtclctus,  Ut.]  Worn  out  of 
use;  disutedi  unfashionable.  Sw\ft. 

OBSOLETENESS,  s.  [from  ofceotoe.J  State  of 
being  worn  out  of  use;  unfa»hionableneM. 

OBSTACLE.  $.  [obstacle.  Fr.]  Something  op- 
posed ;  hinderances  obatruction.  ColUer. 

OBSTETRIC  ATION,  $.  [oUtetricor,  Ut.]  The 
office  of  midwife. 

OBSTETRICK,  a.  [ooafrtru,  Ut.]  Midwift.h  ; 
befitting  a  midwife ,  doing  the  midwife's  office. 

Pope. 

OBSTINACY,  t.  [oftftiaotio,  Ut.]  Stubborn- 
ness ;  contumacy  ;  pertiQacy  ;  persistency. 

Locke. 

OBSTINATE,  a.  [obttinatus,  Ut.]  Stubborn  ; 
contumacious;  fixed  in  resolution.  Shaketp. 

OBSTINATELY,  ad.  [from  obstinate.]  Stub- 
bornly;  inflexibly.  Ciareadoa. 

OBSTINATENESS,  i.  [from  obstinate.]  Stub* 
bom  nets. 

7b  OB8TI  PATE,*  e.  a.    [pb  and  «ti/»,Ut.]  To 

fill  up;  to  All  up  chinks.  Aaiiey. 
OBSTIPATION,  s.    [o6sli-o,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

stopping  up  any  passage. 
OBSTRE'PEROUS.  a.  [nbstrepermt,  Ut.]    Load ; 

clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  turbulent.  Drg,Ien. 
OBSTREPEROUSLY,  od.  [fromi" 

Loudty,  clamorously;  noisily. 
OBSTRL'PEROUSNESS,  f.  [from 

Loudness:  clamour;  noise. 
OBSTRUCTION,  «.    [oo»rricra«,  Ut.]  Obliga- 

tit.ni  bond.  Milton. 
Tp  OBSTRU'CT,  r.  a.  [oaslrao,  Ut.] 
I  To  block  up  j  to  bar.  /rfc«tA»<'t. 
8  To  oppoae  \  to  u  tatd ;  to  hinder  j  to  be  in  the 

way  osV 


Af»fl««. 
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OBaTRU'CTER,  t.   [from  obstruct.]     One  that 

binder*  or  oppu»es. 
OBSTRUCTION,  «.  [ofrstmelio,  Ut.] 
1  Hindermice ,  difficulty.  Dtnbam. 
S  Obstacle;  impediment,  ttan  ;„,  ,„. 

3  (In  physick)  The  blockiog  up  of  any  canal  in 
the  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Bowing  of  any 
fluid' (.rough  it.  0«ncy. 

it  once  signifies  something 


4  In  Sl.akcspeare, 
heaned  togtther. 
OBSTRUCTIVE,  t. 


OBSTRUCTIVE,  a.    [oUtrucK/,  Fr.]  Hinder- 
ing; rausii.jr  impediment.  Hammond. 
OB.$TKU'<TIVE,s.    Impediment .  obstacle,  lb. 
CKBSTRUENT,  a.  [obiiruent,  Ut.J  Hindering; 
blocking  up 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION.  «.    C«*» tuptfocio,  Utin.] 
The  act  of  inducing  stupiuiiy,  or  inierrupuon 
of  i we  mental  power*. 
OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE,  ad.    [nbstupejaao,  Latin.] 


dbbot 
and/ocio, 


.drfcurfcaor. 

ion  or 
Hooker. 


Obstructing  i he  mental  powers. 
To  OBaTl"PIFY.«a.«.  (ob, 

Lai  .J  T«  stopify. 
To  OBTAi'N, ».  «.  [oatuteo,  Ut.] 
I  Ti  gain  i  tu  n  qui  re  ,  to  procure. 
fiTo  im  pet  rate;  to  gain  by  the 

excite/  kindness  of  i 
To  OBTA  'N,r.  a. 
l  To  continue  in  uae. 
«To  be  established, 

practice. 
S  To  prevail :  to 
OBTAINABLE,  a 
l  To  be  procured 
€  To  be  (tained. 

OBI  A' IN ER,  t.    He  who  obuini. 
To  OBTE'M  PERATE,  r.  a. 

tempero.  Lat.]   To  obey. 
To  OBTE'NO.  •. «.  [obieudo,  Ut.] 

i  To  oppose:  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 

S  To  pretend  ;  to  offer  aa  the  rcaaoo  of  any  thing. 


t 


Drrten. 
Bacon. 

drbntknot. 


,  Fr.  oo. 


Drtden. 

a.  Toe  and  unebrn,  I .a t .  ] 
i  of  being  darkened  ,  the  act 


OBTEN  EBRATION, 

Darkness ;  the  state 

of  darkening  j  cloudiness. 
OBTE'N*ION,  i.  [from  obteud.] 

To  OBTE'ST.  ».  a.  [obtmior,  Lat.] 

to  supplicate. 
OBTESTATION,  s. 

Syndication  :  entreaty. 
OBTRECTATION,  *.  [oWta,  Ut.]  Slander; 


Bacon 
The  act  of  ob- 

To  beseech  j 

Dryrfcn. 


;  calumny. 
To  OBTRU'DE,  v.  a.  (obtrudo.  Ut.] 
sny  place  or  state  by  force 
to  offer  i 


turc; 


To  throst 

Dr  impos- 
imnortunity. 

am. 

OHTRl  'DER,  t.   One  that  obtrodes.  Bogle. 

OBTRU'alON,  «.  [oafrasas,  Ut.]  The  act  of  ob- 
truding. JK»C  Charlt$. 

OBTRU'SIVE.  a.  [from  obtrade.]  Inclined  to 
force  one's  self,  or  any  thing  else,  upon  other.. 

Milton. 

To  OBTU'N  D,  r.  a.  [obtunJo,  Ut.]    To  blunt ; 

to  dull;  to  quell,  to  deaden.  Harvea. 
OBTURATION,  i.  lobt*rat»s,  Ut.]   Tha  act  of 

stopping  up  any  thing  with  something  smeared 

over  it. 

OBTURBATION,*  i.  [ob  and  turbo,  Ut.]  The 
act  of  troubling.  /h*. 
OBTUSA'NOU  LAR,  a.  [oatase  and  angU.]  Hav- 

Ingantles  larger  than  right  angles. 
OBtO'SB;  a.  (oStasa*,  Ut.] 
1  Not  pointed  :  not  acute. 

S  Not  quick  ,  dull  .  stupid.  .'■!■:•  .t. 

9  Not  shrill ;  obscure  :  as,  an  obvtu  sound. 
OBI  U'SELY,  ad. 
1  Without  a  point. 
8  Dully  ;  stupidly. 

OKTU'SRNESS.  s.  Biuntoeaa  i  dullness. 
OBTL'SlON.s.  f  from  obtuse.] 
l  The  act  of  dulling. 

«  The  state  of  being  dulled.  ftarxeu. 
To  OBU'MBRATE,  r.  a.    [obumbro,  Ut  ]  to 
thade  ;  ta  c  »id .  Monti. 
OBUMBRATION,  s>   [obuTHtro,  Ut.]   The  act 


occ 

OBVE'NTION,  s.  [oftreaio,  Ut.]  Something 
happening  uot  constantly  and  regularly,  but 
unren»i«diy.  Sprn*tr. 

To  OBVE'RT,  v.  a.  [otrerto,  Ut  i]  To  t  u  r  n  to  - 
ward.  Boil*. 

To  OBVIATE,  r.  a.  [oartas,  Ut.  ofceier.  F.  1  To 
meet  in  ll»e  way  ;  to  prevent  by  interception. 


O'BVIOUa.  a.  [osrias,  Ut  ] 

1  Meeting  any  thing;  opposed  in  front  ' ■>  any 
thing.  Milton. 

2  Open  ;  exposed.  Milton. 
5  Easily  discovered  ;  plain  ;  evident.  Dryder,. 

OBVIOUSLY,  od. 
I  Evidently ;  appareptly.  Locke. 
?  Easily  to  be  found.  Set  dm. 

3  Naturally.  Htlvday. 
OBI IOUSNESS,  t.    [from  ofrriatu.]     State  of 

being  evident  or  apparent.  Bay'e. 
OCCA  SION,  *.  [ocxatio,  Lat.] 
I  Occurrence;  cavual'y;  incident.  Hooker. 
9  Op|M»rtunity ;  convenience.  Owetis. 

3  Accidcnul  cause.  &/>raarr, 

4  h-  ii  not  cogent,  but  opportune.  Skak. 

b  Incidental  need  ;  casual  exigence.  Baker. 

To  OCCASION,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  i  satse  carnally.  Jtt^rbmry. 
«  Tu  cause ;  to  produce.  Temple. 

5  To  influence.  Locke. 
OCCASIONAL, «.  [from  occasum.] 

I  Incidental ;  casual.  Burmt. 
9  Producing  by  accident.  Brown. 
3  Producing  by  occasion  or  incidental  exigence. 

fjrfdtr. 

OCCASIONALLY,  od.    According  to  incidental 
exigence  ;  incidentally.  fl 'ovdword. 

OCCA'SlONER,  i.  One  that  causes,  or  promotes 
by  detign  or  accident.  Sandttton. 

OCCECATION,  s.  [ocr«cotio,  Ut-]    The  act  i>f 
blinding  or  making  blind.  Sanderson. 

CCCIDENT,  s.  [occideai,  Ut.]   The  west. 

.VaaJreinenrc 

OCCIDENTAL,  a.  [occidewtaiu.  Ut.]  Western. 

Howel 

OCCI'DUOUS,  a.   [oceiiena.  Ut.]  Western. 
OCCl'PITAL,  a.   Tocci»itc/»s,  Ut.]    Placed  In 

the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
VCCiPUT,  i.  [Ut.]   The  hinder  part  of  the 

Botlrr. 


OCCI'SION,  *.  [occitio,  Ut.]  The  act  of  killing 
To  OCCLU'DE,  v.  a.  [occiado,  Ut.]   To  shut  up. 


OCCLU'SE,  o.  [occ/usiu,  Ut.]    Shut  up ;  closed. 

Holder. 

OCCLO'SION,  t.  [occAuio.  Ut.]  The  act  of 
shutting  up. 

OCCU'LTTa.  [occaicas,  Ut.]  Secret ;  hidden  ; 
unknown ;  undiscoverable.  A'etrtosi. 

OCCLLTATION,  $.  roccaitatto,  Ut.]  In  astro, 
nomjr,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is  hid 
fmm  our  sight,  when  eclipsed  by  interposition 
of  the  body  of  the  moon,  or  some  other  planet 
between  it  and  us.  Harris. 

OCCU'LTNESS,  ».  [from  occult.]  Secretness; 
state  of  being  hid. 

OCCUPANCY,  t.  [occapaiu,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
taking  possession.  IVttrburicnt. 

O'CCUPANT,  i.  [occupant,  Ut.]  He  that  takea 
possession  of  any  thing.  Aaron. 

To  OCCU  PATE,  •.  a.  [occape,  Ut.]  To  possess  ; 
to  hold :  to  take  up.  i?ocoa. 

OCCUPATION,  s.   (occapatio,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  taking  poetess  ion.  Bacon. 
<  Employment;  business.  JV'aAc. 

3  Trade:  railing;  vocation.  Shnketptare. 
0*CCUPIER,  i.  [from  occupy.] 

I  A  possessor-,  one  who  takes  into  his  posses- 
sion. Raleigh. 
9  One  who  follows  any  employment.  h\<  kict. 
To  OCCUPY,  v.a.  [ocenpitr,  Fr.  oecapo,  Ut.] 
I  To  possess  ;  to  keep  ;  to  take  up.  Broxn. 
a  To  busy  ;  to  employ.  Etxlnt. 
$  To  follow  as  business.  Common  Prayer. 

4  To  use  t  to  expend.  Exodat. 
To  O-CCUPY,  r.  n.  To  follow  bujincss.  Lukt. 
To  OCCL'R,  t.  n.  [occurro,  Lat.] 


ODD 

I  To  be  presented  .o  the  memory  or  attention. 

Bacon. 

t  To  appear  here  and  theT«.  Loekr. 
j  To  clash;  to  strike  against ;  to  meat.  BtntUy. 


gsinst; 

4  To  obviate  ;  to  make  opposition  to. 
OCCURRENCE,  i.  [eccurrnsce,  Fr.] 
1  Incident  t  accidental  event. 
I  Occasional  presentation.  IValU. 
OCCU'RRENT,  *.  focciirTrat,  Pr.  occamTM,  Lat.] 
Incident  ;  any  thing  that  happen*.  Bacon. 
OCCU'RSION,  t.  [occarraas,  Ut.]    Clash  .  mu- 
tual  blow.  lh  jit 

OCEAN,  j.  [><rmui,  Lat.] 
I  The  main  .  the  great  aea.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Any  immense  expanse.  Locke. 
O'CEAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  main  or  great  tea. 

AfuW 

OCEA'NICK,a.  [from  oreaa.]  Pertaining  to  tin 

ocean. 

OCE'LLATED,  a.  [orWiaftu,  Lat.]  Resembling 
the  eye.  Drrham. 

OCHRE,  t.  [afjr/au]  Otkrtt  have  rough  or  na- 
turally dusty  surfaces,  are  slightly  coherent  in 
their  texture,  and  are  composed  of  argillaceous 
particles  readily  diffusible  in  water.  These 
earths  are  of  various  colours ;  such  as  red,  yel- 
low, hlue.  green,  black.  HtU. 

OCHREOUS.  a.   [from  ocAre.]    Consisting  of 


'lit ii  a  planet  Is  in  such  an 
or  position  t.»  another,  that 
ly  distant  an  eighth  part  of 


OCHREY,  a.  [from  ocare.]   Partakine  of  ochre. 

H'oodvard. 

CCHYMY.i.    A  mixed  base  metal. 
OCTAGON,  t.   [Urn  and  ywum-]     In  geometry, 
a  figure  consisting  of  eight  sides  and  angles. 

//arm. 

OCT V (.OVAL,  a.     ffrom  octagon.]  Having 

eight  angles  and  sides. 
OCTA'NGULAR,  a.   [orto  and  nguliu.  Utin.] 

Having  eight  angles. 
OCT  A'  N  GU  LA  RN  ESS,  ».  [from  oclnjiUr.] 

quality  of  having  eight  angles. 
OCTANT,  I  a.    Is,  when  a  planet  Is  in  such  an 
OCTILE.  |     aspect  or 
their  places  are  only 
•  circle,  or  forty- Ave 
OCTA'VB.  t.  [ortoae,  Fr.] 
1  The  eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  festival. 
«  'In  mustck.)  An  eighth,  or  an  interval  of 

eight  sounds. 
S  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival.  Aintworth. 
0CT4V0,:  [Lat.j  A  book  is  said  to  he  in  octavo 

when  a  sheec  is  folded  into  eight  leave*. 
OCTE'NNIAL,      [eciewaiaat,  Lat.] 
I  Happening  every  eighth  year. 
9  Lasting  eight  years. 

OCTOBER,  s.  [Lat.]  The  tenth  month  of  the 
year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from  March. 

OCTOE'DRICAL,  a.    Having  eight  sides. 

OCTOGEN  4.RY,  a. 
years  of  age. 

OCTONARY,  a.  [oei 
to  the  number  eight. 

OCTONOCULAR.  a.     [orto  and  ocolns.  Lat.] 

OCTOPbVaLOuJ!*..  pets  and  wA**^^'- 
ing  eight  (lower  leaves. 

acTO<rYLE,  ».  [sWm»  and  n*e*>1  The  face  of 
a  building  or  ordonnance  containing  eight  co- 
lumns. llttTTU. 

OCTUPLE,  a.  [octuplut,  Lat  ]  Eightfold. 

OCULAR,  a.  ferauss.  Lat.]  Depending  on  the 
eye  ,  known  by  the  eye.  Brown. 

OCULARLY,  ad.  [from  neater.]  To  the  obser- 
vation of  the  eye.  Hrv  rn. 

OCULATE,  a.  [oralafas,  Lat.]  Having  eyes; 
knowing  by  the  eye. 

OCULIST.  $.  [ecBiaa,  Lat.]  One  who  professes 
tn  cure  distempers  of  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

CCVLUS  beii.  [Lat.]  An  accidental  variety  of 
the  a«at  kind,  having  circular  delineations  re. 
semblmg  theeye.  Woodward. 

ODD,  a.  " 
I  Not  even; 


]  Of  eighty 
Lat.]  Belonging 


i  More  than  a  round  number.  Bwroet, 
1  Particular  i  uncouth  ;  extraordinary.  Pope. 


OF 


not  taken  into  the  common  ac- 

Swijt. 


4  Not 

count i  _ 
»  Strange; 

8  Uncommi 

7  Unlucky.  Skaketpeare. 

4J&l!,!?,jrA  in/PP"«n€e  improper.  Addxu*. 
ODDLY,  ad.  [from  odd.] 
I  Not  evenly. 

t  Strangely;  particularly ;  unaccountably ;  un- 
couthly.  Locke. 
ODDNRSS.  *.  [from  odd.] 
I  The  state  of  being  not  even. 

9  Strangeness ;  particularity;  uncoathnes*;  IN 
regularity.  Drgdtn. 

ODDS,  s.  [from  odd.] 
I  Inequality;  excess  of  either  compared  with 
the  other.  Booker. 

8  More  than  an  even  wager  ;  more  likely  than 
the  contrary.  SaV*. 

5  Advantage;  superiority.  Hndibrat. 
4  Quarrel  ,  debate  |  dispute.  Shaketpeve. 

ODE,  f.    (mt,.)    A  poem  written  to  be  tun*  to 
musirk  .  a  U  nek  poem.  Millon. 
OD1BLE.0.   feds,  Lat.]  Hateful. 
ODIOUS,  a.    [odiosat.  La*.] 

I  Hateful  i  detestable  j  abominab 

«  Exposed  to  hate. 

3  Causing  hate  :  invidious. 
ODIOU.sLY.od.   (from  odiOM.] 

I  Hatefolly;  abominably. 

9  Invidiously  :  to  M  to  can 
ODIOUSNESS,  i.  [frome__ 

t  Hatefulneas.  Wok*. 
9 1  he  state  of  being  hated.  Sidwey. 
O'DfUM.t.  rLatln.J  Invidioosness ;  quality  of 

Jtmvnking  hate.  Ktng  Char  let. 

ONTA'LGICK,  a.  [ate*  and  t*ftf.]  Pertain- 
ing t>i  tiie  toothach. 
ODORATB,  a.  [odon.ias.Ut.]  Scented  ;  having 
-1,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 


hate. 

■] 


Milton 
Drydeau 


ODORI'FEROUS,  a.  [odoiifVr,  Ut.)  Giving 
scent  j  usually  sweet  vf  scent;  fragrant;  per- 
fumed. &acva. 

ODORI'FEROUSNEM,  ».  [from 
Sweetneas  of  scent ;  fragrance. 

ODOROUS,  a.    [odormi,  Lat.]  P 
fumed  ;  sweet  of  scent. 

ODOUR,  «.    Lodor.  Ut.] 
I  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 
9  Fragrance ;  perfume ;  sweat  scent.  Clamd<m. 

OB.  This  combination  of  vowels  does  not  pro* 
perly  belong  to  oar  language,  nor  is  ever  found 
but  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
yet  wholly  conformed  to  oar  manner  of  writ- 
ing :  oe  has  in  such  words  the  sound  of  e. 

OECONOMICAL,*  a.  [from  teconomic]  Re- 
lating to.the  management  of  household  affair*. 


OECONOMICKS,  «.    rouae^K ; 

Fr.  from  •iojaoasy.  Both  it  and  itaderivative* 
are  under  eeoaoasy.]  Management  of  house- 
hold affair*.  L*E»tra*g*. 

OECONOMIST.*..  [rrom  ucuaoejf.]   A  good 
manager  of  domestic  affairs  j  i 
the  rules  of  economy. 

OECONOMY.**.  [fromesaseal 
to  distribute.]  The  management  of 
affairs ;  proper  management  of  domestic  i 
cerns.  Atk. 

OF.CUME'NCML,  «.     [««*m»w*<k.]  General; 
respecting  the  whole  habitable  world.  Stilling . 

OEDEMA,  i.   L««Vms]    A  tumour.  9*tacy. 

OEDEMATICK \a.  [from  order* a.]  Pertaining 

OEDE'M  ATOUS  |     to  an  oedema.  Witemon. 

OEI'LIAD,  s.  [orti,  Fr.]   Glance;  wink;  token 
of  the  eye.  Skakeopeurt. 

O'ER,  contracted  from  over.  Adauon. 

OESOPHA'GUS.  t.    (from  carer  wicker,  from 


some  similitude  in  the  structure  of  this  part 
to  the  contexture  of  that ;  and  .$*-><•>  to  eat.] 
The  gullet.  JJauscy. 

irs*^%fcft  tL  substantive  that  follows 
r  i.  a  her  in  construction »  as,  of  theae  part  were 


stair* 
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OFF 

i  It  is  put  among  superlative  adjectives  :  as,  the 
moat  dismal  and  unseaaonable  time  of  all 
other. 

3  From.  Shakeucnrr. 

4  Concerning;  relating  to.  Smalndge. 
3  Out  <»f.  Drjdeu. 

6  Among.  S*\ft. 

7  Dy  :  n»t  in  use.  Sandyt. 

8  According  to.  Txtlotim. 

9  Noting  power,  choice,  or  spontar.eitv  :  a»,  of 
himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty. 

10  Noting  properties,  or  Condition  :  as,  a  man  of 
a  decayed  fortune ;  a  body  cf  no  colour. 

11  Noting  extraction:  as,  a  man  of  no  ancient 
family. 

11  Noting  adherence,  or  belonging  :  as,  a  Hebrew 
of  my  tnbe. 

15  Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing  :  as,  the*  chariot 
was  of  cedar. 

14  Notiuc  the  motive  :  as,  of  my  own  choice  I  un- 
dertook this  w<>fk. 

li  Noting  preference,  or  postponence :  as,  I  do 
not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place. 

16  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another:  as, 
0  miserable  of  happy  ' 

17  Noting  causality  :  as,  good- nature  of  necessity 
will  give  a'lowance. 

16  Noting  pn  portion  :  as,  many  of  a  hundred. 
19  Noting  kind  or  *pecies :  as,  an  affair  of  the 
cabinet. 

tO  It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  expression  of 

time:  as,  of  Ute,  in  late  times. 
OFF,  ad.    [of,  Dutch.] 

1  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to  conjoin  it 


with  verba  :  as,  to  come  off ;  to  fly  off. 
8  It  is  generally  opposed  toon:  as,  to  lay  on;  to 
take  off. 

3  It  signifies  distance  :  as,  ten  miles  off. 

4  In  painting  or  statuary,  it  signifies  projection 
or  relief :  as,  the  figures  stand  off. 

5  It  signifies  evanescence  ;  absence  ordepartuie  : 
a«,  toe  scent  goes  i  ff. 

6  It  signifies  any  kind  of  disappointment  ,  de- 
feat j  interruption  ;  as,  Ute  affair  is  off. 

1  From  j  not  toward.  >i  inry. 

8  Off  band ;  Dot  studied.  L'Eilrangt. 
OFF,  interj.  An  expression  of  abhorrence,  or 
command  to  depart.  Smith. 
OFF,  prep. 

1  Not  on.  Temple. 
a  Distant  from.  Additvn. 
OTTAL,  s.  [.off  fall.  Skinner.] 
1  Waste  meat;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at  the 
table.  Arbniknot. 
S  Carrion ;  coarse  flesh.  Milton. 

3  Refuse;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  no 
value.  Soar*. 

4  Any  thing  of  no  esteem.  Shaketpeare. 
OFFE'NCE.s.  jotfei.ee,  Fr.  offenn,  Lat.) 

1  Crime  ;  act  of  wickedness.  Fairfax 

5  A  transgression.  LocAe 

3  Injury.  Dryden. 

4  Displeasure  given  ;  cause  of  disgust ;  scandal. 

Baevn. 

6  Anger;  displeasure  conceived.  Sidney. 
0  Attack  j  act  of  the  assailant :  contrary  to  de- 
fence. Sidney. 

OPFE'NCEFUL,  a.  [offence  mi  full.]  Injurious 
giving  displeasure.  Shakrtpeare. 
OFFF'NCELESS,  a.    [from  offence.]  I'nolfeud- 


: 


Kr.nllet. 
Dry  den. 


ins  i  innocent. 
To  OFFE'ND,  v.  a.    [offend*.  Lat.] 
1  To  make  angry  ;  to  displease. 
■  To  assail  j  to  attack. 

3  To  transgress;  to  violate. 

4  To  injure. 
To  OFFE'ND,  r.  n.  « 

1  To  be  criminal ;  to  transgress  the  law. 

5  To  c*u.e  anRcr.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  commit  tr»nsgres»i>.n.  Swift. 

OFFENDER,..    [Urn  offend.)  1 
l  A  en  nln  il  ;  one  who  has  committed  a  crime  ; 

a  transactor.  l%cnah. 
9  One  who  his  do'it  an  injury.  Shakespeare. 
OFFE'N  DRESS,  *.    [from  offender.]    ,  \  woman 
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OFF 

OFFE'NSIVE, «.  foffea.i/,  Fr.  effiennt.  Uf .] 

I  Causing  anger  j  displeasing;  disgusting,  spen. 

1  Causing  pain, ;  injurious.  hoc  on. 

3  Assailant ;  not  defensive.  Ba"jr.. 
OFFENSIVELY,  art. 

1  Mischievously;  injuriously.  Hooker'. 

a  So  as  to  came  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 

3  Uv  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 
OFFE'NSIVENKSS.  s.    [from  offemire.] 

I  lni>iriousnes« ;  mischief. 

a  Cause  of  disgust.  Grev. 
To  fVFFElL  t.  a.    [»ffcro,  Lat.  affnr,  Fr.] 
1  To  present  i  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  that  it  may 
he  taken  or  received.  Lvke. 
t  To  sacrifice  ;  to  i  nmolate.  1  try  din 

3  Tfl  hid,  as  a  price  or  reward.  Orycten. 

4  To  attempt;  to  commence.  Mccc  ;b~t. 
3  To  ]>r  >po»e.  Lcrlre. 

To  OFFER,  p.  ». 

1  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand)  to  prcrent  i"clf. 

S- ditty 

C  To  m^ke  an  nttesnpt.  flocesj. 
O'FFER,  i.    [offre,  Fr .  from  the  verb.] 
l  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another.  Pcpe. 

8  First  advance.  SauAres/mre. 

3  Proposal  nude.  1/antei. 

4  Price  hid  ;  act  of  bidding  a  price.  Svift. 
i  Atteinpi  j  endeavour.  Soul*. 

6  Something  given  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 

S» 

OFFERER,*,    (from  ojfrr.J 
I  One  who  makes  an  offer. 

9  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  worship. 

Soar*. 

OPFERING,  i.    [(torn  offer.]    A  sacrifice  ;  any 
thine  immolated,  or  offered  in  worship.  Dry. 
OFFE'RTORY,  s.    [.Jcrloire,  Fr.J   The  act  of 
offering.  Bacom. 
OFFE'RTL'RE,  s.  [from  offer.}  Offer  •,  proposal 
of  kindness  :  not  in  use.  A'***  Caarles. 

OFFICE,  s.    [office,  Fr.  tfficiim,  Lat.] 
I  A  publick  charge  or  employment  -,  magistracy. 

Shakespeare. 

9  Agency ;  peculiar  use.  Newton. 

3  Business;  particular  employment.  Milton. 

4  Act  df  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered.  Sh. 

5  Act  of  worship.  Shakespeare. 

0  Formutarly  of  devotions.  Taylor. 

7  Room  in  a  house  appropriated  to  particular 
business.  Shakespeare. 

8  [From  officina,  Lat.]  Place  where  business  is 
transacted.  Bacon. 

To  OFFICE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  perform  ; 

to  discharge  ;  to  do.  Shakespeare.. 
OFFICER,  s.    [officer,  Fr.] 

1  A  man  employed  by  the  publick.  Shaketpeare. 
a  A  commander  in  the  army.  Dryden. 
3  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending  cri- 
minal*. Shakttpeara. 

OFFICERED.  :.  [from  officer.]  Commanded; 
supplied  with  commanders.  Addmn. 

OFFI'CIAL,  a.    [official,  Fr.  from  office.] 
1  Conducive  ;  appropriate  with  regard  to  their 
use.  Broxrn. 
a  Pertaining  to  apublick  charge.  Skakftpeare. 

OFFI'CIAL,  s.  The  person  to  whom  the  cogni- 
zance of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Ayliffe. 

OFFICIALITY,  i.  [officialtU,  Fr  ]  The  charge 
or  post  „f  M  official.  AyHpe. 

To  OFFICIATE,  c.  a.  [from  office.]  To  give,  in 
Con«emience  of  office.  Aftiloa. 

ToOFFPClATi:.  e.«. 
I  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in  wonh.p. 


a  To  perform  an  office  for  another. 
OFFICI'NAL,  a.    {h«m -fficima,  a  shop .]    L sed 
in  a  shop,  or  belonging  to  it:  thus  office.-.' 
plant*  ami  drugs  are  those  used  in  the  (hops. 
OFFPCIOUS,  c.    [o^feioaas,  Ul.] 

I  Kind  ;%Joidg  g>K)d  o:t"ircs.  Milton. 

tt  Imnortunelv  forward.  SaaAei/tenre. 
OFFI'CIOUSLY,  ad.    [from  officio**.) 

I  I mpurtunattlv  forward.  IYrydr*. 

i  Kindlv:  with*  unasked  kindness.  tMsMRi 
OFFl'ClOUsNESS.s.    [from  o^lcioas.] 
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OLE 

1  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or  endea- 
vour. South. 
1  Service.  Brown. 
OFFING,  t.    [from  off]   The  act  of  steering  to 

a  distance  from  tiie  land. 
OFPSCOU'RING.  i.    [q^and  scoar.]  Kecre- 
rncnt ;  part  rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  thin*. 

KettUvell. 

OFFSET,  f .   [of  aod  mi.]   Sprout ;  .hoot  r.f  a 

plant.  Kay. 
OFFSPRING,  ».    {off  and  spriaf-.] 
I  Piopagation  ;  generation.  Hooker. 
«  The  thing  propagated  or  generated  ;  children  ; 

descendant!.  Davits. 
3  Production  nf  any  kind.  Denham. 
To  OPPU'SCATE,  r.  a.  [qffutco,  Ut.]   To  dim  j 

to  cloud;  to  darken. 
OFPLbCATION,  i.    [from  nffutcate.'}   The  act 

of  darkening. 
OFT,  ad.   [oft.  Sax.]    Often  i  frequently;  not 

rarely;  not  seldom  Hammond. 
OFTEN,  ad.  [oft.  Sax.]  Oft ;  frequently  ;  many 

times.  Addison. 
OFTENTIMES,  ad.    [often  and  rimes.]  Pre- 

outfit  I  v  ;  many  times;  ofien.  Hooker. 
OFTTI'MES,  ad.    [oft  and  times.]  Frequ-ntty; 

oficn.  Dryden. 
OOE'E,  \  i.  A  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture, 
OfiI'VE,  )    constating  of  a  round  and  a  hollow 

//arris. 

To  OGLE,  v.  a.  [oogk,  an  eye,  Dutch.]  To  view 
with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a 
design  nut  to  he  heeded.  Drydrn. 

OGLER,  ».  [oogheler,  Dutch.]  Aslygnz'.r;  one 
who  views  by  side  glances.  Arl>hthnot. 

OGLJO,  *.  [  >tla.  Span  it h.]  A  dish  made  by 
mingling  different  kinds  of  meat;  a  medley; 
a  hotchpotch.  Stickling . 

Oil,  iater.  An  exclamation  denoting  pain,  sor- 
row, or  surprise.  Walton. 

OIL,  s.    [out.  Sax.  oleum,  Lat.] 
1  The  juice  or  olives  expieisert.  Exodus. 
«  Any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter 


OMN 


3  The  juices  of  vegetables,  whether  expressed  or 

drawn  by  the  still,  that  will  not  mix  with 

water.  Hams. 
To  OIL,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  smear  or 

hibricate  with  oil.  Wot  ton. 

Ol'LCOLOUR,  s.   Colour  made  by  grinding  <o- 

loured  substance*  in  oil.  Boyle. 
OI'LINESS,  *.  [from  o>/y0  Unctur>osncss ;  grca- 

siness  -,  quality  appionchiuz  to  that  nf  oil. 
Oil  V  \  \,  i.    [o'f  and  sacra.]    One  who  trades 

in  nils  and  pickies. 
OI'LSHOP,  s.  r>ii  and  shop.)  A  shop  where  oils 

and  pickles  ire  told. 
OI'LY,  a.    [from  oil.] 
I  Constottn^  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having  the 

qualities  of  oil.  Higby. 
9  Fatty  ;  grcftsy.  Shakerpenre. 
OI'LYGRAIN.a.    A  plant.  Miller. 
OI'I.YPALM.s.    A  tree.  Miller. 
To  01  NT,  «•.  a.  [oint,  Fr.]   To  anoint ;  to  smear 

with  something  unrtuoi.s.  Dryden. 
OI'NTMENT,  s.    [from  ©iaf.]    Unguent  ;  uno 

tuous  matter  to  smear  any  thing.  Spenser. 
OKF.R,  s.   See  OCHRE.    A  colour.  Dryden. 
OLD,  a.    [eold.  Saxon.] 
I  Past  the  middle  part  of  life  ;  not  young. 

Shakespeare. 

9.  Decayed  by  time.  Deuteronomy. 

3  Of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago.  Comd. 

4  Not  new.  Bacon. 

5  Ancient;  not  modern.  AcMuon. 

6  Of  any  specified  duration.  Shukrs'xare. 

7  Subsiding  before  something  else,  v  ,*<. 
t  Long  practised.  F.tektel. 
0  Of  old;  long  ago;  from  ancient  times.  Dryd. 

OLDFA'SHIONED,  a.  [old MdftttkUm.]  Form- 
ed  according  to  obsolete  custom.  Dryden. 

OLDEN,  a.    Ancient:  not  in  use.  Shaketjear-. 

OLDNESS,  t  [from  old.)  Old  age  ;  antiquity  ; 
not  newness.  Shakespeare. 

OLEA'GINOCTS,  a.  [eleegrw,  Ut.]  Wy; 
unctuous.  Arbtthi.ot. 
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OLRA'GlNOUSNESS.n.  [fromolaag  leotu.]  Oili* 

OLEA'NDER,  •.  [ouWre,  Fr.]  The  planfrose"- 

OL^A'STER,  s.    [Latin.]    Wild  olive. 

Miller. 

OLF/OSE,  a.  [olootus,  Lat.]  Otlv.  hloytr. 
To  OLFA'CT,  v.  a.    [olfoctut,  Lat.]   To  smell. 

Hudibra'. 

OLFA'CTORY,  «.  [olfactoire,  Fr.  from  olfuav, 
Lat.]    Having  the  sense  of  smelling. 

(VI. ID.        la.   [olidus,  Ut.]    Stinking  i  fetid. 

OLIDOUS,  J  Bovle. 

OLIGA'RCHY.  s.  [^eymfX^a  j  A  form  of  go. 
vernment  which  places  the  supreme  power  la 
a  small  number  ;  aristocracy.  Burton. 

OLIO,  i.    [otla.  Span.]   A  mixture  :  a  medley. 

Coniretr. 

OLITORY,  a.  [olitorims,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  kitchen  garden.  Evelyn. 

OLIVA'STER,  o.  [oltmisire,  Fr.]  Darkly  brown; 
tawny.  Bacon. 

OLIVE,  *.  [oirre,  Fr.  o/ea,  Lat.]  A  plant  pro- 
ducing oil;  the  emblem  of  peace  j  the  fruit 
of  the  tree.  Shakespeare. 

OMBRE,  i.  [hombre,  Spanish.]  Agameofcarda 
ployed  by  three.  Tatler. 

OMEGA,  s.  [■vArys  ]  The  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  for  the  last.  Revelation, 

OMELET,  s.  [omelette,  Fr  ]  A  kind  of  pancake 
made  with  catjs. 

OMEN.  s.  [omen,  Lat,]  A  sign  good  or  bad  ;  a 
proenoalick.  Drydtn. 

OMENED,  a.  [from  omen.]  Containing  pra» 
gnosticks.  Pope. 

OMFJSTVM.  i.  [Lat.]  The  caul,  covering  the 
guts,  called  also  reticulum,  from  its  structure 
resembling  that  of  a  net.  Quincy. 

OM  ER,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure  about  three  pints 
and  a  half  Enj-lish.  Bailey. 

To  OM  IN  ATE,  r.  a.  [ominor,  Ut.]  To  fore- 
token  ;  to  show  prognosticks.   Decaf  of  Piety. 

OMINA'TION,  ..    [ominor,  Ut.]  Prognostic^ 


OMINOUS,  a.    [from  omen.] 
I  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity;  fore  how. 

ing  ill ;  ii. auspicious.  Hayunrd. 
1  Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill.  Bacon. 
OMINOUSLY,  ad.  [from  ominous.]  With  good 

or  bad  omen. 
OM1N0USNESS,  t.  [from  ominous  .]   The  qua* 

htv  '  f  being  ominous. 
OMI  SSION,  s.    [omissus,  Ut.] 
i  Neglect  to  do  something ;  forbearance  of  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Roger: 
«  Neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commission  or 
perpetration  of  crimes.  Shakespeare. 
To  OMIT,  f.  a.    [omit to,  Ut.] 
I  To  leave  out ,  not  to  mention.  Becen. 
9  To  neglect  to  practise.  Addison. 
OMITTANCE,  *.    [from  emu.]  Forbearance: 
not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
OMNIFA'RIOUS.  a.  [oma{fariam,  Ut.]    Of  all 
varieties  or  kinds.  Philip*. 
OMNI'FEROUS,  o.    [omnit  and  fen,  Ut.]  All* 
bearing. 

OMNI'FICK,  a.  [om«is  and  /aeio,  Lat.]  All- 
creating.  Miltou. 

OMN  I  FORM,  a.  [om«u  and/orma,  Ut.]  Hav- 
ing every  shape. 

0MNI'GBNOl\S,a.  [ommgenus,  Ut.]  Consist* 
ine  of  all  kinds. 

OMNIPARITY,  s.  [emait  and  par,  Ut.]  Gene- 
ral equality.  M'fctte. 

OMN  I  P<n  ENCE,  \s.   romatpoteatta,  Ut.]  Al- 

OMN  ('POTENCY,  J  mighty  power;  unlimited 
power.  Tiltotson. 

OM  N  I'POTENT,  a.  [omnipotent,  Ut.]  Aliniahiy  ; 
powerful  without  limit.  Grew. 

OMNIPOTENT,*  s.  [from  the  adj.]  The  Al- 
mighty. Ash. 

OMNIPKE'SENCE,  s.  [oisnm  and  pr«»eas.  Ut.] 
Ubtantty  t  unboutidcd  presence.  Milton. 

OMN  II'RE'sENT.  a.  [wish  and  rra:HHi,  I-at.] 
I  biqMitaty}  present  in  every  place.  Prior. 
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ONE 

OMNI'SCIENCB,  U.  [mmu  and  icimtia,  Lat.] 
OMNI'SCIENCY,  i    Boundless  knowledge;  in- 
finite  wisdom.  K.  Charles. 

O.MM'SCIENT,  a.  [omnii  and  icio,  Lat.]  In- 
finitely wise;  knowing  without  bounds. bacvn. 
OMNI'SCIOUS.  a.  [oami*  and  so©,  Lat.]  All- 


knowmit :  not  in  u»e.  Hal 
OMNI'VOROCS,  a.  [omnis  and  voro,  Lat  ] 

devouring 
OMOPLATE, 


All- 


OMPHALOPTICK.S.  [oH>«Xof  »nd  cwlu©;.]  An 
opt  if  k  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  tide*,  com- 
monly called  a  convex  lens. 
ON,  prep,  [men,  Dutch  :  aw,  German.]. 

1  It  is  put  oefore  the  word,  which  signifies  that 
which  is  under,  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
supported,  which  any  thing  strikes  by  falling, 
which  any  thing  covers,  or  where  any  thing  is 
Axed.  Milton. 

9  It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the  subject  of 
action  :  as,  at  work  on  a  picture.  Drydm. 

9  Noting  addition  or  accumulation  as,  mis- 
chiefs on  mischiefs.  Dryden. 

4  Noting  a  state  of  progression :  as,  whither  on 
thy  way  I  Dryden. 

»  It  sometimes  notes  elevation :  as,  on  a  hill,  not 
in  a  valley.  Drydm. 

6  Noting  approach  or  invasion :  as,  luxury  came 
on  ua.  Dryden. 

?  Noting  dependance  .  as,  on  God's  providence 
their  hopes  depend.  Smalridgt. 

8  At,  noting  place  :  the  house  stands  on  the  right 
hand.  Shaketaeari. 

•  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing  :  on  this  provocation  he  grew  angry. 

Driftien. 

10  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thing  hap- 
pens: as,  this  happened  on  the  first  day. 

11  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  passion  : 
as.  have  pity  oa  him.  Skakeipeare. 

18  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  before  the 
thing  threatened  I  as.  hence  on  thy  life. 

13  Noting  imprecation  :  as,  sorrow  on  you. 

14  Noting  invocation  :  as,  he  called  on  God. 

15  Noting  stipulation  or  condition  :  as,  live  on  any 
terms.  Dryden. 

16  Noting  distinction  or  opposition:  some  were 
on  one  part,  some  on  the  other.  Knollet. 

17  In  many  senses  it  is  more  frequently 
ON,  ad.  ^ 

I  Forward  ;  in  succession. 

9  Forward  ;  in  progression.  Daniel. 

3  In  continuance:  without  ceasing.  Crathaw. 

4  Not  off:  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off}  that  is, 
he  is  irresolute. 

5  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  Sidney. 

6  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward,  iiot 


backward. 


Denham. 


A  word  ef  incitement  or  encourage- 


Bacon. 

Locke. 
Dryden. 
l>ryden. 
Drytlen. 
Jttrrhury. 


ON,  int. 
ment, 

ONCE,  ad.  [front  one.] 
I  One  time. 
9  A  single  time. 

3  The  same  time. 

4  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 

5  One  time,  though  no  more. 

6  At  the  time  immediate. 

7  Formerly  ;  at  a  former  time. 
ONE,  a.  [an.  erne.  Sax.  ten,  Dutch.] 

l  Less  than  two;  single;  denutcd  by  an  unit. 

Raleigh. 

5  Indefinitely  ;  any  ;  some  one.  Shaketptare. 

3  Different  ;  diverse :  opposed  to  onotfter. 

Skaketpeare. 

4  One  of  two  :  opposed  to  the  other.  SmmlrUge. 
b  Not  many  ;  the  same.  Pearton. 

6  Particularly  one,  Spennr. 

7  Some  future.  Datiet. 
ONE,  s. 

I  A  single  person.  Hooker. 
?  .lMn/,e  m*»"  or  ««r*fate.  Blaekmore. 

3  I  nc  first  hour.  Skaketpeare. 

4  The  same  thing.  Ineke. 
i>  A  person,  indefinitely.  Watt*. 
a  A  person,  by  way  of  eminence. 
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OPA 

7  A  distinct  or  particular  person.  Bam*.. 

8  Persons  united.  Skakttpnare. 

9  Concord  ;  agreement ;  one  mind.  TWaxsoaw 

10  Any  person  j  any  man  indefinitely.  Jiterbmry. 

1 1  A  person  of  particular  character.  Skakeip. 
19  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  for 

persons  indefinitely :  as,  the  great  owe*  of  the 
world.  GiamviUe. 
ON  KEYED,  a.  [one  and  eye]    Having  only  one 

ONeIiROCRPTICAL,  a.  [< 


terpn  tative  of  dreams. 

N  EI  HOC! 


ONEIROCRITICK. *.  [oksko*™*.  Gr.J  ^An^iril 
ttrpreier  of  dreams.  JdUtson. 
CNENBSS,  s.  [from  oar.]   Unity  ;  the  quality 
of  being  one.  Hammond. 
ONBII  XRY,  a.  [osvrartaf.  Lat.]   Fitted  for  car- 
riage or  burdens  ;  comprising  a  burden. 
To  OPERATE,  v.  a.  [oaero,  Lat.]  To  load ;  to 
burden. 

ONERATION,  ».  [from  otserate.]    The  act  ef 

lauding. 
OWEBOUt,  «.  [owerrat,  Fr.  i 


deosome  ,  oppressive. 
,  i.  [oigntm,  Fr.  1 
0*NLY,  a.  [from  one,  onely,  or  earnae] 


.]    A  plant. 


other :  as,  be  is  the  caly  man 


in  general) 


ONION, 


I  Single  ;  one  and  no  i 
9  This  and  bo  other. 
3  This  above  all 

for  musick- 
ONLY.od. 
I  Simply;  singly ;  merely;  barely. 
9  So  and  no  otherwise. 
3  Singly  without  more :  as,  only  begotten. 
0*NOMANCY.  s.  [oyotM  and  stsaraKs]  Divina- 
tion bv  a  name.  Camden. 
ONOMA'NTICAL.  o.  [cw^  and  **«»-V.]  Pre- 
dieting  by  names.  Catnurw. 
ONSET,  m.  [on  and  set.] 
I  Attack;  storm:  assault  t  first  brunt.  Jddie. 
9  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of  orna- 
mental appendage.  Shakespeare. 
To  ONSET,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set  upon  ; 

to  begin  :  nut  used.  Carer. 
ONSLAUGHT,  s.  [on  and  slay.]  Attack  ;  storm  ; 

ontet :  not  in  use.  Hadibrai. 
ONTOLOGIST.  s.  [from  ontology.]     One  who 
considers  the  affections  of  being 
a  met* physician. 
ONTO* LOGY,  s.  [«?•  and  Xoysf.] 

tl»e^  affections  of  being  in  general ;  metaphy- 

ON  VV  A R  D,  ad.  [ondtceard,  Sax.] 
l  Forward  ;  progressively.  Pope. 
9  In  a  sUte  of  advanced  progression.  Sidney. 
3  Somrwhat  further.  Milton. 
ONYCHA,  s.  The  odoriferous  snail  or  fhell,  and 
the  stone  onyx.  Calnut. 
ONYX.  [ewt-J    A  semipellucid  gem,  of  which 
there  are  several  species  ,  but  t  h>  blueish  white 
kind,  with  brown  and  white  aouet,  is  the  true 
ongi  of  the  ancients.  Hill. 
OOZE,  i.  [eaus,  waters,  Fr.] 
1  Soft  mud ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water ;  slime. 

larew. 

9.  Soft  fl.iw  ;  spring.  Prior. 

3  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 
To  OOZE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  Sow  by 
stealth  ;  to  run  gently.  Thom%on. 
OOZY,  a.  [from  ooze]    Miry;  muddy;  slimy. 

To  OPA'CATE,  v.  a.  [opaeo,  Lat.]  To  *££ ] 
to  cloud  ;  to  darken.  Boyte. 

OPA'CITY,  i.  [ononis',  Fr.  opacitat,  Lat.]  Cloudi- 
ness ;  want  of  transparency.  AVsrrost. 

OPA'COUS,  a.  [opacnt,  Lat!]  Dark;  obscure  i 
not  transpsucnt.  Dighy. 

OPAL,  s.  The  opal  hardly  comes  within  the 

rellucid  gems,  being  more  opake  and  lew  hard, 
n  colour  it  resemblea  the  finest  mother  of 
pearl;  its  basis  seeming  a  blueish  or  grey  Uh 
white,  but  with  a  property  of  reflecting  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  differently  to 
the  light.  //t//. 
OPA'QI/B,  a.  [opacas,  Lat.)    Dark ;  not 
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OPH 

To  OPE.    1*.  «.   \»hr*,  Sax.  op,  IsUndkk,  os>., 
To  OPEN.  )    •  hole.l 
1  To  unclose  |  to  unlock  :  the  contrary  to  shut. 


Milton. 
Abbot. 
Adduan. 
Collur. 


9  To  ttiow  |  to  discover. 

3  To  divide  |  to  break. 

4  To  explain  ;  to  disclose. 
»  T<>  begin. 

7b  OPE,     _ - 
To  OPEN,  J0*"* 
I  T«>  unclose  haelf }  not  to 

5  Tolw  k.   A  term  of ' 
OPE,  l_ 

open,  r* 

1  Unclosed  ;  not  shut.  CUartUnd. 

2  Plain  ;  apparent  j  evident.-  Daniel. 

3  Not  wearing  dtagaite ;  clear,  artless,  sincere. 


»  remain  shut.  Dryd. 
Ung.  Dryden. 


;  one  that 
Milton. 


4  Not  closed  ;  clear.  Pope. 
b  Not  t>id  ■  ••  ;  exposed  to  view.  Locfre. 

6  Not  precluded  ;  imt  restrained.  Act*. 

7  Not  cl'MJdy  j  not  gloomy.  Baton. 

8  Uncovered.  Deaden. 

9  Exposed  .  without  defence.  Shakespeare. 
10  Attentive. 
OPENER,  f.  [from  ope*. 

I  Oae  that  opens;  one  that  unlocks 
uncloses. 

8  Explainer;  interpreter.  Shakespeare. 

3  That  which  separates ;  disuniter.  lioyle. 
OPENE'YED,  o.    [open  and  eye.]  Vigilant; 

watchful.  Shakespeare. 
OPEN H  A'N DED,  a.  [open  and  aoad.]  Generous  ; 

OPEN  H  EA'RTED,  a.  [open  and  »«rl.]  Gene- 
roust  candid  i  not  meanly  subtle.  Drydrn. 
OPENH  EA'RTED  NESS,  *.    Liberality,  frank- 
ness: munificence;  generosity. 
O'PENlNG,  s.  [from  ope*.] 
I  Aperture  ;  breach.  Woodward. 
8  Discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  knowledge; 

dawo.  South. 
OPENLY,  ad.  [from  open.] 
l  Publickly ;  not  secretly  ;  in  tight.  Booker. 

8  Plainly ;  apparently  ;  evidently  ,  without  dis- 
guise. Dry  dm. 

OPEN  MOUTHED,  o.  [open  and  month.} 
Greedy;  raven***;  clamorous;  vociferous. 

V  Estrange. 

OPENNESS,*,  [from  open  ] 
1  Plainness  i  clearness  ;  freWom  from  ob*<-urity 
or  ambiguity.  Shake, j_rare. 

9  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  disguise.  Prison. 
OP£#f «,  *.  [Italian.]   A  poetical  tale  or  fic- 
tion. repre»eiitcd  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
musick,  adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and 
dancing.  Dryden. 

OPERABLE,  a.  f  from  operor,  Lai.]  To  be  done ; 

Brown, 
]     Active;  having 
t   produce  any  effect.  Shakespeare. 
To  OPERATE,  t>.  n.  [operor.  Lat.]    To  act ;  to 
ha.e  agency  ;  to  prod  irr  »  fleets.  Attertmry. 
OPERATION,  *.  [operafio.  Lat  ] 
»  Agt  ny;  production  of  effects;  influence  Hook. 
9  Action  i  effect.  Bentley. 
9  (li.  chiusrgery.)  That  part  of  the  art  uf  heal* 
ing  which  depends  on  the  use  of  instruments. 

4  The  motions  or  i-niulovments  of  an  army. 
OPERATIVE,  a.  [from  operate.!    Having  the 

power  of  ariing;  having  forcible  agency;  ac- 
tive :  vlgurou* ;  eflicacioua.  Norris. 

OPERATOR,  i.  [tmrrurear,  Fr.  from  operant.] 
One  'hat  perforins  any  act  of  the  hand,  one 
who   r  -dw  e«  any  effect .  Addison 

OPEROaE.  a.  [operant,  Lat.]    Laborious;  full, 
of  trouble  and  tedioo  i>*ts,  burnt. 

OPHIOPHAGUS.  a  [«*  *nd  o^y-.]  Serpent- 
satins;:  not  u^ed.  Brown. 

OPHITES,  s.  A  stone  that  has  a  du»ky  green- 
ish ground,  with  spot*  of  a  lighter  green  oh* 
lone,  «•  d  M. unity  nearly  square.  H'oodieard. 

OP HT II AM  Via  K,  a.  [«4>3«*#«*,  Gr.]  Relating 

CPHTHaLmY.  «.  [*o>3a>*uK,  Gr.]   A  disease  of 
the  eyes,  being  an  inflammation  in  the  coatr, 
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practicable :  not  In  ose. 
OPERANT,  a.  [nprroaC,  Fr 


OPP 

proceeding  from  arterious  blood  gotten  out  of 
the  vessel*  and  collected  into  those  parts.  Sha. 

OPIATE,  *.   A  medicine  that  causes  sleep. 

OPIATE,  a.  Hopotiferout;  somniferous;  nar- 
cotic* ;  causing  sleep.  Bacon. 

OP1FICR...  [opVciaas,  Ut.]  Workmanship; 
handiwork. 

OPl'FlUBR,*.  [opt/",  Ut.]  One  that  perform* 
any  work ;  an  artist.  Bent  It  ^ . 

OPl'NABLE,  a.  [«,ptacr,  Ut.]   Which  may  be 


tbovight. 

OPINATION,  «.  [cpiaor,  Latin.]  Opinion; 
notion. 

OPINATOR,  ».  [opmor,  Ut  ]  One  who  holds 
an  opinion.  Hate. 

TbOPPNB,*.*.  [spsaor,  Ut.]  To  think;  to 
ju'ige ;  to  be  of  opinion.  i't>;< 

OPl'N  LAT!  VE.  a.  [from  opinio*.] 
I  Stifl  »n  a  preconceived  notion. 
9  imagined  :  not  proved.  GlantUU. 

OPINTaTOR,  ».  [optsriaire,  Fr.]  One  fond  ot 
his  own  notion.  Clarendon. 

OPINIA'IRB,  a.  fFr.]  Obstinate;  »tubborn  , 
inflexible.  Locke. 

OPI N I ATRBTY,  )*.  [opiaiarret.',  Fr.]  Obeli- 

OPI'NIATRY.  J  nacv;  inflexibility;  deter- 
mination of  mind  ;  stubbornness.  Locke. 

OPI'NION,  *.  foptsrfo*,  Fr.  opinio,  Ut.] 
I  Per*  a  as  ion  of  the  mind,  without  proof  or  cer- 
tain knowledge.  Ben  Jonton. 
8 Sentiments ^  judgment;  notion.  South. 
3  Favourable  judgment.  Locke. 

Tb  OPI'NION,  v.  >•.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pine ; 
tothii.k:  oatofoae.  Gtanville. 

OPI'NIONATIVE,  a  I  from  opinion.]  Fond  of 
preconceived  notion*  ;  atubbnrn.  Burnet. 

OPI'NION ATIVELY.  ad,  Stubbornly. 

OPI'NIONATIVENESS,  *.  [from 

Obstinacy.  * 

OPI'NION  1ST.  i.  [upta.e*i»te,  Fr.  from  spiaio*.] 
One  fond  of  his  own  notion*.  Gbmrn.-r. 

OPI'P*.ROUS,  a.  [ojnponu,  Ut.]  Sumptuous. 

OPITULATION,  i.  [opitxJatla,  Ut.]  An  aiding; 
a  helping. 

OPIUM,  *.  A  juice,  partly  resinous,  partly 
gummy ;  brought  to  us  in  flat  cakes,  from 
Natolia,  Egvpt,  and  the  East  Indies,  produced 
from  the  white  garden  poppy.  A  moderate 
dose  of  upturn  first  makes  the  patient  cheerful  % 
It  afterwards  Quiets  the  spirit*,  eases  pain,  and 
di«p<>«es  to  sleep.  An  immoderate  dose  of 
opium  brings  on  a  sort  of  drunkenness,  at 
fir»t,  and,  after  many  terrible  symptoms,  death 
itself.  Hill. 

(VPLE-TREE,  «.  [ople,  and  tree.]  A  »«rt  of  tree. 

Ainsaortk. 

OPOBA'LSAMDM.s.  [Ut  ]    Balm  of  Gilead. 

0POP0NAX,  ••  [Ut.]  A  gum  resin  of  a  *trong 
disagreeable  *mell,  and  an  acrid  and  extremely 
bitter  ta»te;  brought  to  u*  from  the  East,  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  plant  which  produces 
this  drug.  Hill. 

OPPIDAN.*,  [oppi.rar,**,  Ut.]  A  town»u<an ; 
an  inhithitant  of  a  ti>wn. 

To  OPPl'GN  EH  ATE.  r.  a.  [oppi^vtro,  Ut.l  To 
pledge ;  to  pavm  :  not  in  use.  Bacon. 

To  OPPII  ATE,  ».a.  [oppuV>,  Ut.  oppiler,  Fr.] 
To  heap  up  obs'ioctinn. 

OPPILATION,  *•  loppiislie*.  Fr.]  Obstruction  ; 
matter  hesped  togrthcr.  Harvey. 

OPPILATIVE,  a.  [opptlariee,  Fr.]  Obktruclive. 

OPPLLTE*.  10.  [ojipielu*,  Lat.]  Filled ;  crowd- 

OpPl.ETED.  j  ed.. 

OPPONENT,  «.  [oppmsrws,  Ut.]  Opposite;  ad- 
verse. Prior. 
OPPONENT,  *.  roppo««»,  Lat.] 
I  Antagonirt;  arfversnry. 

9  One  who  begins  the  dupnle  by  ntl«lng  objec- 
tion* to  a  tenet.  Mure. 
0PPORTU'NE.o.  [opport****,  Ut.]  Seasonable; 
convenient ,  fit ;  timely  ;  well-timed  ;  proper. 

,1/tito*. 

OPPORTUNELY,  Stf.  [from opporf iwe.J  Season- 
ably; conveniently;  with  opportunity  cither 
of  time  or  place.  Wotton. 

OPPORTUNITY,  *.  Iwntunilas,  Utin.]  PH 
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time;  fit  place;  time;  convenience ;  suitable- 
ness of  circumstances  to  any  end.  Denham. 
To  OPPOSE,  r.  a.  [opposer.  Fr.] 
1  To  act  agamit  ;  to  be  adverse;  to  hinder;  to 
resist.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  put  in  opposition  ;  to  offer  as  an  antagonist 
or  rival.  Luck*. 

3  To  place  as  an  obstacle.  Dryden. 

4  To  place  in  front.  Shakespeare . 
To  OPPOSE,  r.  n. 

i  To  act  adversely.  Shaketpeare. 
«  To  object  in  a  disputation  ;  to  have  the  part  of 

raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet  supposed  to 

he  right. 

OPPOSE  LESS,  a.   [from  oppose.:  Irresistible; 

not  to  l>e  opposed.  Shakespeare. 
OPPOSER,  s.  f  from  oppose  ]  One  that  opposes  ; 


Blackmore. 


MUten. 
Rogers. 

TtlloUOH. 

;  antago- 
l  looker. 


antagonist  ;  enemy  ;  rival. 
OPPOSITE,  o.  [opposite,  Fr.] 
I  Plated  in  from  ;  facing  each  other. 

•  Adverse  ;  repugnant. 
3  Contrary. 

OPPOSITE,  i.   Adversary;  opponei 

nist ;  enemy. 
OPPOSITELY,  ad.  rfrom  opposite  ) 
I  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other.  Grew. 
9.  Adversely.  May. 
OPPOSITENESS,  i.  [from  opposite.)  The  state 

of  tit  mr  opposite. 
OPPOSITION,     [opposition,  Fr.l 
1  Situation  so  aa  to  front  something  opposed  ; 

standing  over  against. 
«  Hostile  resistance. 

3  Contrariety  of  affect  io 

4  Contrariety  of  interest ;  contrariety  of 
sure*.  Pearson. 

5  Contrariety  of  meaning ;  diversity  of  meaning. 

Hooker. 

6  Inconsistency.  Locke. 
To  OPPRE'SS,  r.  a.  {oppress* i,  Lat.] 

I  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable  severity. 

Pope. 

9  To  overpower ;  to  subdue.  Shakespeare. 
OPPRESSION,  s.  [oppression,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  oppressing;  cruelty;  severity. 
9  The  state  of  bein$  oppressed ;  misery.  Shak. 

3  Hardship;  calamity.  Addison. 

4  Dulness  of  spirits:  lassitude  of  body.  Arbulh. 
OPPRESSIVE,  a.  [from  vpprcss.) 

I  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exactious  or  severe. 

*  Heavy  ;  overwhelming.  Rove. 
OPPRESSOR,  *.  [oppretseur,  French.]  One  who 

harasses  other  with  unreasonable  or  unjust  se- 
verity. Sandys. 
OPPROBRIOUS,  a.  [opprolriun,  Lat.] 
I  Reproachful }  disgraceful ;  causing  infamy  ; 
scurrilous.  Add  xso*. 

Milton. 
-Chfully;  tcurri- 
•ously.  Shakespeare. 
OPPROBRIOUSNESS,  «.    [from  opprobneus.) 

Reproachfulueu ;  scurrility. 
T<>  OPPU'GN.  v.  a.   [oppngno,  Lat.]  To  oppose  ; 

to  attack  ;  to  resist.  Harvey. 
OPPU'GNANCY.i.  [from  oppugn.)  .Opposition. 

Shakespeare. 

OPPU'GN  ER,  s.  [from  oppugn.)  One  who  op- 
pose* or  attack*.  Boyle. 

OPSI'MATHY.s.  [s^sMaSs..]  Ute  education ; 
late  erudition. 

OPSONATION.  i.  [optxmatw,  Lat.]  Catering;  a 
buying  provisions. 

OPTaRLE,  a.  [c^ieoiii*,  Lat.]  Desirable;  to  be 
wished. 

OPTATIVE,  a.   [opiaticus,  Lat.]   Expressive  of 
w«if*'rc.  Clarke. 
OPTICAL,  a.  [srW]  Relating  to  the  science 
ofopti.ks.  Beyle. 

[from  optic*.]    One  skilled  in 

CK,  a. 

1  Visual;  producing  vision  ;  subservient  to  vision. 
u  Aorroa. 
e  trrln^  *°  thf  "'""Ce  *»f  vision.  H'ottw. 
OPT1CK,  *.   An  instrument  of  sight}  an  organ 


v  Blasted  with  infamy. 
OPPROBR10LSLY,  ad. 


OPTICKS,  s.  |  ->:.«!,.]  The  science  of  the  nature 
and  law*  of  vision.  Brown. 

OPTIMACY,  i.  [optima  fet,  Lat.]  Nobility;  body 
of  nobles.  if  >ue-l. 

OPTI'MlTY,s.  {optima,  Lat.]  The  state  of  being 
beat. 

OPTION,  s.    {optio,  Lat.]    Choice;  election; 

power  of  choosing.  Smairsdfe. 
OPTIONAL,*  a.   [from  option.]   Leaving  some* 

thing  to  chose.  .  Blackttone. 
OPULENCE,  \  $.  [opnlentia,  Latin.]  Wealth; 
OPULENCY,  J  riches;  affluence.  Ooreasfosi. 
OPULENT,  a.  [oynlenlns,  Ut.]  Rich;  wealthy; 

affluent.  Sonth. 
OPULENTLY,  ad.  Richly; 
OR,  con),  [other,  Sax.J 

1  A  disjunctive  particle, 
and  sometimes  opposition. 

2  It  corresponds  to either:  h e  must  ettaer  fall  or  fly. 

3  Before  :  or  ever,  is  bejore  ever.  Fuher. 
OR,  s.  [Fr.]  Gold.  Philip: 
ORACH,  s.  [atriplei.]  A  plant. 

ORACLE,  s.  [oraeulum,  Lat.] 
l  Something  delivered  by  supernatural  wisdom. 

Hooker. 

2 1'he  place  where,  or  person  of  whom  the  deter- 
minations of  heaven  are  inquired.  Skakesjr. 

3  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained.  Pope. 

4  One  famed  for  wisdom. 

To  ORACLE,  t.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  otter 

oracles  :  not  in  use.  Afiiren. 
ORA'CULAR,  1 
ORA'CCLOUS,  | 
I  Uttering  oracles  ;  resembling  oracles. 
9  Positive  ;  authoritative.  € 
3  Obscure;  ambiguous. 
ORA'CLLOUSLY.od.  [from oracaioM.]  In 

nrr  of  an  oracle.  Br 
ORA'CULOUSNESS,  s.  [from  eraca(o«*.] 

state  of  being  oracular. 
ORA1S0N,  s.  [oraisoa,  Fr.]  Prayer;  verbal  rap- 

plication.  Dry  den. 

ORAL,  a.  [oral,  Fr.]  Delivered  by  mouth ;  not 

written.  Addisv*. 
ORALLY,  ad.  [from  oral.)  By  mouth;  without 

writing.  Hate. 
ORANGE,  t.  [orange,  Fr.]  The  leaves  have  two 

lobes  at  their  base  like  ears,  and  cut  in  farm  of 

a  heart;  the  fruit  is  round  and  depressed,  and 

of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe.  Milter. 
ORANGERY,  s.  [orawgerv,  Fr.]  Plantation  of 

oranges.  Spectator. 
ORANGEMU8K,  s.   A  species  of  pear. 
ORANGWIFE.S.   (oraage  and  unje.\  A 

who  »elU  oranges.  Shnk 


[from  oracle.) 


OPrPClAN,'  i. 

opt  icks. 
OPT1 


ORATION,  s.  [©ratio,  Lat.]  A  speech  made  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  rhetorick ;  an  hji.vgne; 
a  declamation.  H'atu. 

ORATOR,  s.  [orator,  Lat.] 

1  A  publick  speaker;  n  man  of  eloquence,  shak. 

2  A  petitioner  :  this  sense  is  used  in  addresses  to 
chancery. 

ORATORICAL,  a.  [from  orator.]  Rhetorical; 
befitting  an  orator.  Waffs. 

ORATORIO.*  #.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  sacred  drama  ; 
a  kind  of  dramatic  composition  generally  taken 
from  the  scriptures  and  set  to  the  finest  music. 

ORATORY,  ».  {oratorio- ars,  Ut.] 
I  Eloquent c;  rhetorical  expression.  Sidney. 
fi  Fxerciie  of  eloquence.  Jrbnthnot. 

3  [Prom  oratoire,  Fr.]   A  private  place  deputed 
and  allotted  for  prayer  alone.  Aylijfe. 

ORB,  ».  [orf*.  Fr.  orfcii.  Ut.] 
I  Sphere  ;  orbicular  body. 
«  Circular  body. 

3  Mundane  sphere ;  celestial  body.  Shakespeare. 

4  Wheel ;  any  rolling  body.  Afiftow. 
ft  Circle  ;  line  drawn  round. 

6  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mundane  spheres. 

Bacon. 

7  Period  ;  revolution  of  time.  Milton. 
«  Sphere  of  action.  SaaArespeare. 

0RBAT1ON,  s.  [orbatns,  Ut.]  Privation  of 
parents  or  children. 
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ORBED,  a.  [from  orb.] 
I  Round;  circular;  orbicular.  Shakerrarp. 
«  Formed  into  a  circle.  Mill tm. 

3  Hounded.  Adut*<,n, 
ORBI'CULAR,  a.  [or6ica.oire,  Fr.] 
1  Spherical.  .  Mtlton, 

*  Circular.  AVn>f<  n. 

ORBI'CULARLY,  ad.  [from  orbicuUr.]  Spheri- 

cally  ;  Circularly. 
ORBI'Cl'LARNhSS.  «.    [from  orbicalar.)  The 

•tate  of  being  orbicular. 
ORiH'CULATrTp.a.  [orbtculatu,,  Ut.]  Moulded 
into  an  orb. 

ORBIT,  i.   [ortila,  Lat.]  Tug  line  described  b> 

the  revolution  of  a  planet.  Black-more. 
ORB1TY,  t.   [orbut,  Latin.]   U**,  or  want  of 

parent*  or  children.  licctm. 
ORC,  (.  Torca,  Ut.]  A  »ort  of  sea  fish.  MtUnn. 
ORCHAL,  s.   A  stone  from  which  a  blue  rolour 

is  made.  A'tumnlh. 
ORCH  ANET,      An  herb.  Aiumvrt'.. 
ORCHARD,  «.   [priftard,  Sax.]    A  «arden  of 
fruit-tree*.  Btn  Jvmton. 

OR(  HF>TRA«  \$.  fifXm-pa.]  The  place  vrheit 
ORCHESTRE,  J     the  musiciaus  are  set  at  a 

publick  show. 
ORD,  t.   An  edge.    Ord,  in  English,  signifies  be- 

ginning . 

To  ORDA'IN,  e.  a.  [ordmo,  Lat.] 
1  To  appoint  ;  to  decree.  Dryden. 
fi  To  establish ;  to  settle  ;  to  institute.  Shake: 

3  To  set  in  an  office.  Ettker. 

4  To  invest  with  ministerial  function,  or  sacer- 
dotal  power.  Siillmejeet. 

ORDA'IN ER,  i.  [from  ordain.]  He  who  or- 
dains. 

ORDEAL,      [on/a/,  Saxnn.]   A  trial  by  Arc  or 
water,  by  which  the  person  accused  appealed 
to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot  bar. 
of  iron  ;  or  being  thrown,  1  suppose.  Into  the 
water.  Halt. 
ORDER,  i.  [ordo.  Lal-1 
»  Method;  regular  disposition.  Boon. 
«  Established  process.  Watt*. 

3  Proper  state.  LocAe. 

4  Regularity  ;  settled  mode.  Daniel. 

5  Mandate;  precept;  command.  Clarendon. 

6  Rule  ;  regulation.  Hooker. 

7  Regular  government.  Daniel. 
t  A  society  of  dignified  persons  distinguished  by 

mark*  of  honour.  bacon. 

0  A  rank,  or  class.  King$. 

10  A  religious  fraternity.  Shak**peare. 

11  (Plural.)  Hierarchical  Hates.  Drydev. 

19  Means  to  an  end.  7dy/or. 

IS  Measures  ;  care.  Spen*er. 

14  (In  architecture.}  A  svstem  of  the  several  mem- 
bers, ornaments,  and  propottions  of  columns 
and  pilasters.  There  are  five  order*  of  column*  ; 
three  of  which  are  Greek,  the  Doric.  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  two  Italian,  the  Tuscan  and 
Composite. 

7b  ORDER,  e.o.  [from  the  nonn.] 

1  To  regulate  ;  to  adjutt ;  to  manage ;  to  conduct. 

Pialm-. 

9  To  manage ;  to  procure. 

3  To  methodise ;  to  dispose  fitly. 

4  To  direct ;  to  command. 

5  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function.  Wkilgift. 
To  ORDER,  v.  n.   To  give  command  .  to  give 

direction.  Mtlton. 
ORDER  ER,  f.   [from  order.]   One  that  orders 

methodises,  or  regulates.  Snckling. 
ORDER  LESS,  a.  [from  order.]  Disorderly  ;  out 

of  rule.  Shakeqteare, 
ORDERLINESS,  *.  [from  orderly .]  Regularity  ; 

methodical  nesa. 
ORDERLY,  a.  [from  order.] 

1  Methodical ;  regular.  Hooker. 

2  Observant  of  method.  Caapwosj. 

3  Not  tumultuous;  well  regulated.  Clarendun. 

4  According  with  established  method.  Hooker. 
ORDERLY,  ad.   [from  order.]    Methodically ; 

according;  to  order  ;  regularlv.  Sandy*. 
ORDIN.ABLE,  a.  [ordxmo,  Ut^  Such  as  may  be 
appointed. 
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ORDINAL,  a.  [ordinal,  Fr.  ordinate.  Lit.}  Not* 

iiir  order  ;  at,  set-on  J,  third.  HoUlti . 

ORDINAL,  «.   {ordinal.  Ft.  ordinate,  latin.]  A 


n'tuil  ;  h  book  containing  orders. 
'Rill NANCE,*,  [orjonnance,  Fi.J 


71  Hi  Mow. 
Addnon. 
an  ordinary 


€ 

I  Lav* ;  rule  ;  prescript. 
9  Ou*crvancc  con 

3  Appointment. 

4  A  cannon.    It  is  now  generally  written  lor  ditw 
i  mcnon,  ordsjaace.  f 

ORDINARILY',  ad.  [from  ordt-ar,.] 

I  According  to  established  rules;  according  to 
settled  method.  Ifbodv. ard. 

9  Commonly  ;  usually. 
ORDINARY,  a.  [ordinariuM,  Ut.l 

l  Established;  methodical;  regular. 

9  Conimon  ;  usual. 

3  Mean  ;  of  low  rank. 

4  Ugly  ;  not  handaotne  :  as,  she  is 
woman. 

ORDINARY,  i. 
I  Established  judge  of  eccl 
9  Settled  establishment. 

3  A<  tual  and  constant  otBci 

4  Re  gular  price  of  a  meal.  Skakrtpeare, 

5  A  place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain  price. 

To  ORDINATE,  t.a.  [ordinal**,  Ut.]  To'ap' 

_poit.t.  Daniel. 
ORDINATE,  a.  [ordinattu,  Lat  ]   Regular;  mc- 

thodical.  *  Ray. 

ORDINATION.*,  [arsfiswito,  Ut.] 
1  Established  order  or  tendency.  Aorrn. 
s  The  act  of  investing  any  nun  with  sacerdotal 

power.  SttUingfleet. 
ORDNANCE,  s.  Cannon  ;  treat  guns.  Shake*. 
URDU1  NN 4NCE,  i.  [Fr.]  Disposition  of  figure* 

in  a  picture. 

OR  DURE.  ».  [on/are,  Fr]  Dung;  filth.  Shak. 
ORE,  i.  [ore,  or  era,  Sax.  our,  Dutch,  a  mine.] 
I  Metal  unicflncd  ,  metal  yet  in  its  fossil  state. 

Raleigh. 


IVotlon. 


is  the  < 

Raltimh. 
t  of  music  k 


«  Metal. 

OKI-WEED,  \, 
OREWOOD,  S 
ORGAl,  «.    Lees  of  wine. 
ORGAN,  s.  [or,raae,  Fr.] 
I  Natural  instrument;  a*  the! 

of  speech. 
3  [From  orgue,  Fr.]  An 

consisting  of  pipe*  filled  with  wind,  .md  of  stops 

touched  by  the  hand.  jYei/. 
ORGA'NICAL,  \a.  [organise,  French;  or  foment, 
ORGA'NICK,  j  Lat.J 
1  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating  with 

each  other.  A/i/toa. 
9  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of  nature 

or  art,  to  a  certain  end.  Milton. 
3  Respecting  organs.  HoUler. 
ORGA'N  ICALLY.  «d.  [fromorfaatco/.]  By  m«-ans 

of  organs  or  instruments.  -  Locke. 

ORGA'N (CALN ESS,  ».  [from organical.]  Stateof 

being  orcanical.  ■ 
ORGANISM,*,   [from  organ]   Organical  struc- 

ture.  Grrr. 
ORGANIST,  «.  [organiite,  Fr.  from  organ.]  One 

who  plays  on  the  organ.  Boyle. 
ORGANIZATION,  s.  [from  orgarAzeJ]  Construc- 
tion in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be 

subservient  to  t-aeh  other.  Loekt. 
To  ORGANIZE,  r.  a.    [cTgaiii»'r,  Fr.]   To  con- 
struct sti  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  an* 

other;  to  form  oigamcallv. 
ORGAN  LOFT,  «.    [orgen  and  loft.]    The  loft 

where  the  organ  stands.  Taller. 
ORG  AN  PIPE,  *.   [organ  and  pipe.]  The  pipe  of 

a  muairal  organ.  Shaketpeare. 
ORGAN  Y,  i.  [origanum.]  An  herb.  Ainnnrth. 
OKGA'SM.  i.    [orgatme,  Fr.  tfyaftAoc-)  Sudden 

rehetnencc.  Denham. 
ORGEIS,  ».     A  sen  riali,  called  likewise  crtfa*- 

tirg.  Atvtwofih. 
ORGIES.  i».  [orgia,  Ut.]  Mad  rites  of  Bacchus  j 

frannck  revels.  Bm  Jomon. 

ORCM.LOUS.o.  [ortrneilUus,  French.]  Proud; 

haughty  i  not  in 
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1 1  Not  according  to  .  done  out  of  rule.  Pope 
19.  To  i  different  state  from;  noting  separation 
he  ii  out  of  favour. 

13  Beyond  :  out  o/ tight. 

14  Deviating  fromi  noting  irregularity 

15  Pan;  without;  noting  something  worn  out  or 
exhausted.  Knoiles. 

16  By  meant  of.  Shakespeare. 

17  In  consequence  of ;  noting  the  motive  or  rea- 
son :  he  reproached  me  out  of  kindness.  Bacon. 

18  Oat  •/  Jtaarf;  immediately:  as,  that  is  easily 
used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand.  Shakespeare. 

To  OUT,  s?.a.  To  deprive  by  expulsion. 

A'inf  Charles. 

OUT,  in  composition,  generally  signifies  some- 
thing  beyond  or  more  than  another ;  but  some- 
times it  betokens  emission,  exclusion,  or  some- 
thins;  external. 

To  OUTA'CT,  9.  a.  [out  and  act.)  To  do  beyond. 

Orway. 

To  Ol'TBA'LANCE,  v.  a.   [out  and  balance.)  To 

overweigh';  to  preponderate.  Dryden. 
To  OITBA'R,  r.  a.  [out  and  oar.]  To  shut  out  by 

fortification.  Spenser. 
To  OUTBI'D,  v.  a.  Tout  and  fctd.]  To  overpower 

by  biddi  tnr  a  higher  price.  Donne. 
OUTBI'DDER,  s.   One  that  outbids. 
OUTBLO»WED,  a.    [out  and  blew.)  Inflated; 

swollen  with  wind.  Dryden. 
OUTBOBN,  a.    [oat  and  born.)    Foreign ;  not 

native. 

OUTBOUND,  o.  [oal  and  bound.)  Deainatrd  to 
a  distant  voyage.  Dry  den. 

To  OUTBRA'VE.  r  o.  [put  and  brave.)  To  bear 
down  and  defeat  by  more  daring,  insolent,  or 
splendid  appearance.  Cowley. 

To  OUTBRA'ZEN,  v.  o.  [out  and  brazen.]  To  bear 
down  with  impudence. 

OUTBREAK,  t.  [out  and  break.]  That  which 
breaks  forth  ;  eruption.  Shakespeare. 

To  OUTBRE'ATHE,  v.  a.  [out  and  oreai**.] 
I  To  weary  by  having  better  brei 
9.  To  expire. 

Ol'TCAIST,  part,  [out  and  cost.] 
I  Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse.  Spenser. 
«  Banished;  expelled.  A/i7ion. 
OUTCAST,  s.   Exile  ;  one  rejected  ;  one  expell- 
ed. Prior. 
To  OUTCRA'FT,  v.  a.  [out  and  craft.]  To  excel 
in  eunning.  Shakespeare. 
OUTCRY,  ».  [out  and  cry.] 
I  Cry  of  vehemence  ;  cry  of  distress;  clamour. 

Denhnm. 

9  Clamour  of  detestation.  South. 
3  A  publick  sale  ;  an  auction.  Aintworth. 
To  OUTDA'RE,  r.  a.  {out  and  dare  )  To  venture 
beyond.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTDATE,  v.  a.  [out  and  date.]  Toantiquatc. 

//ammo*/. 

To  OUTDO*,  v.  a.  [out  and  do.]  To  excel;  to  sur- 
pass ,  to  perform  beyond  another.  Milton. 

To  OUTDWE'LL,  v.  a.  [out  and  dstell.)  To  stay 
beyond.  SaaJtresixorc. 

OUTER,  a.  [from  oat.]  That  which  is  without : 
opposed  to  inner.  Grew. 

OlTERLY,  ad.   Toward  the  outside.  Greir. 

OUTERMOST,  a.  [superlative,  from  outer.)  Ri- 
motett  from  the  midst.  Doyle. 

To  OUTFA'CE,  v.  a.  [out  and  face.) 
1  To  brave;  to  bear  down  by  show  of  magnani- 
mity, or  with  impudence.  Ivotton. 
9  To  stare  down.  Raleigh. 

To  OUTFA'WN,  v.  a.  [out  nnd  fawn.)  To  excel 
in  fawning.  Hndibras. 

To  OUTFLy*,  t.  a.  [oat  and/y.]  To  leave  behind 
in  flight.  Shakespeare. 

OUTFORM.s.  [out  uniform.)  External  appear- 
ance. Ben  Jonion. 

To  OUTPRCKWN.  e.  a.  [out  and/roam.]  To  frown 

nJSS?.  5      overbear  by  frowns.  Shakespeare. 

OUTGATM,s.  [out  and  gale.]  Outlet;  passage 
outward.  Spenser. 

To  OUTOl'VE,  t.  a.  [out  and  git*.]  To  surpass  in 

_  Dryien. 

ToOUTGO'.r.a.  [oat  .nd  go.] 
I  To  surpass;  to  excel. 

4t-i 


Ctrew. 


OUT 

8  To  go  beyond ;  to  leave  behind  in  go'int 
3  To  circumvent .  to  overreach.  D 
To  OUTGROW,  v.  a.  [out  and  grow.)  To  i 
in  growth  -,  to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any 
thing.  Swift. 
OUTGL  ARD,  i.  [out  and  guard.)  One  posted  at 
a  distance  from  the  main  body,  a*  a  defence. 

Dryden. 

Tb  OUTJE'ST,  t.a.  [out  and  jest.)  To  overpower 
by  jesting.  Shakenpears. 
To  OUTKNA'VE,  e.  a.  [out  and  Jrtsare.]  To  sur- 
pass in  knavery.  L' Estrange. 
OUTLA'NDISH.a.  [out  and  land.)  Not  native  -, 
foreign.  Dwtne. 
To  OUT LA'ST,  r.a.  [out  and  Utt.)  To  surpass  ia 
duration.  tialler. 
OUTLAW,  s.  [utlaga.  Sax.]  One  excluded  from 

the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  a  robber;  a  bandit. 
To  OUTLAW,  v.  a.   To  deprive  of  the  benefits 
and  protection  of  the  law.  Herbert. 
OUTLAWRY,  s.   [from  outlaw.]   A  deeree  by 
which  any  man  is  cutoff  from  the  community, 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Dae . 
To  OUTLE'AP,  t.  a.  [out  and  leap.)  To  pas*  by 

leaping;  to  start  beyond. 
OUTl  EAP,  *.   Sally;  flight;  escape.  Loci*. 
OUTLET,  [outandfel.]   Passage  outward;  dis- 
charge outward  ;  passage  of  egress.  Ray. 
OUTLINE,  s.  [out  and  line.)  Contour ;  line  by 
which  any  figure  is  defined ;  extremity.  Dry. 
To  OUTLI'VE,  c.  a.  [oat  and  live.)  To  live  be- 
yond ;  to  survive.  CUtreoston. 
OUTI.IVER, «.   A  surviver. 
To  OUTLOOK,  v.  a.   [out  and  look.)  To  face 
down  ;  to  browbeat.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTLU'STRB,  t.  a.  [out  and  fswrrr  ]  To  excel 
in  brightness.  shake*}  cure. 

OUTLY'INO,  part.  a.   [out  and  lie.)   Not  in  the 
common  course  of  order.  'temple. 
ToOUTMA'RCH.r.a.  [out and  marc*.]  To  leave 
behind  in  the  inarch.  Clarendon. 
To  OUTME'ASURE,  r.  a.  [o«t  and  mrosure.]  To 
exceed  in  measure.  „  Brown. 

OUTMOST,  a.  [oat  and  moit.]  Remotest  from 

the  middle. 
To  OUTNUMBER,  v. 

exceed  in  number. 
To  OUTPA'CE,  v.  a.   [out  and  pace.] 

to  leave  behind. 
OUTPARISH,  f.   [out  and  parish.) 

K  ing  within  the  walls. 
OUTPART,  s.  [out  and  pare] 
the  centre  or  main  body. 


a.  [out  and 


J  To 
Addison. 

To  OdtgO  ; 

t  A  op  mam. 

Parish  not 

On.nnl. 

Part  remote  from 
Ayliffe. 


To  OUTPOU'R,  c.  a.  [out  and  poar.J  To  cmtl ;  to 
send  forth  in  a  stream.  Milton. 

ToOUTPRl'ZE,  ».«.  [oat  and  prize.]  To  exceed 
in  the  value  set  upon  it.  Shakeipemre. 

To  OUTRAGE,  ».  a.  [outrager,  Ft.)  To  injure 
violently  or  contumeliously  ,  to  insult  roughly 
and  tumultously.  Allertmrg. 

To  OUTRAGE,  o.  n.  To  commit  exorbitance*  : 
not  in  use.  Aschatn. 

OUTRAGE,  s.  [outrage.  Ft.)   Open  violence  j 
tumultuous  mischief.  Shakespeare. 

OUTR.VGIOUS,  u.  [outrageux,  Fr.) 
1  Violent;  Turious  ;  raging ;  exorbitant;  tumul- 
tuous ;  turbulent.  Sidney . 
S  Exces»ive  ;  passing  reason  or  decency.  Dryden. 
3  Enormous  ;  atrocious.  Skukttpeare. 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY,  ad.  Violently;  tumultous- 
ly ;  furiously.  South . 

OUTR.VGIOLSNESS,*.  [from  outragwus.)  Fury; 
violence.  DrudeK. 

To  OUTRE' ACH,  t.a.  [out  and  reocn.]  To  go 
beyond.  Droit  n. 

To  OUTRI'DE,  r.  a.  [out  and  ride.)  To  pass  by 
riding.  Dryden. 

OUTRIDER,*  i.  [from  oafrid*.]  One  of  the 
bailiffs  who  is  employed  to  summons  the  peo- 
ple to  the  county  court  ;  a  tradesman  who 
travels  for  orders.  Ath. 

OUTHl'GHT,  ad.  [out  and  right.) 
1  Immediately;  without  delay.  Arbathnot. 
9  rompl^rely.  Addi^n. 

To  OUT  KO'AR,  t.a.    [ont  and  roar.]   T<i  exceed 
in  roaring.  Shuke.-pcu:  r. 
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s  OUT 

OUTRO'DB,s.  [oat  and  rat*.]  Excursion. 

To  OLTRCOT.  v. a.  [out  and  root  ]  To  extirpate ; 

to  eradicate.  fl>*c . 

To  OUTRU'N,  v.  a.  [oat  and  rn.] 
I  To  leave  behind  in  running .  Skaketvemrt. 
9  To  exceed.  Addison. 
To  OUTSA'lL,  t.  e.   [on/  and  satf.]  To  leave  be- 
hind in  sailing.  Brvome, 
To  OUTSCO*RN,  a.  a,  [oat  and  scorn.]  To  bear 
down  or  confront  by  contempt.     Shakespeare . 
To  OUTSE'LL,  v.  a.  [©at  and  arfi.J 
l  To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  it  aold. 

Temple. 

9  To  isi n  a  higher  once.  SAoeespeare. 
7b  OUTSH  I'NE,  ».     [«M  and  sAtae.l 

Shaknpture. 


OVE 


i  To  emit  luatre. 

9  To  excel  in  luttre. 
TeOUTSHO'OT.a.a. 

I  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

9  To  ahoot  beyond. 
OUTSIDE,  i.  [oat  and  side.] 

1  Superficies ;  surface) 

9  Extreme  part ;  part 


[oat  and  saoot.] 


Denhat 

Dryden. 

A  o  rrtj . 

VE$trun. 
iddle. 


3 
4 

»  Person:  external  man.  Baron. 
6  Outer  side  ;  part  not  encloaed.  Spectator. 
T»  OUTSIT,  a.  a.  [out  and  nr.]  To  jit  beyond 
the  time  of  any  thing.  Somth. 
To  OUTSLE'EP,  a.  a.  [out  and  sleep.]  To  sleep 
be»ond.  Shaknpeare. 
To  OUTSPE'AK",  a  a.  [out  and  spea*.l  To  speak 
something  beyond  ;  to  exceed.  Shakespeare. 
To  ODTSPO?RT,  a.  a.  [oat  and  sport.]  To  sport 
beyond.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTSPRE'AD.  t.  a.  [out  and  spread.]  To  ex- 
tend; to  dilTuse  Pope. 
To  OUTSTA'ND,  a.     [oal  and  stand.] 
1  To  support ;  to  resist.  Woodward. 
9  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTSTA'ND,  a.  a.  To  protaberate  from  the 
main  body. 

T»  OUTSTA'RE,  a.  a.  [out  and  iter*.]  To  face 
to  browbeat, 


OUTSTREET,  s.  [out  and  street.]  Street  in  the 

extremities  of  a  town. 
To  OUTSTRETCH,  a.  o.  [oat  and  stretcA.]  To 
extend;  to  spread  out.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTSTRI'P,  ».  a.  To  outfo  ;  to  leave  beh.nd 


0 


in  a  race. 
ToOL  TSWE'ETEN,  a.o.  [oat 

excel  in  sweet  new. 
7b  OUTSWE'AR,  a.  a.  [oat  and  nrecrJ  To  over- 
power  by  swearing.  Shakespeare. 
To  OUTTO'NGUB,  c.  a.  [oat  and  toafxe.]  To 
bear  down  by  noise.  Shaketpeare. 
To  OUTTA'LK,  v.  a.  [oat  and  talk.)  To  over- 
power  by  talk.  Shakespeare. 
To  OL'TVA'LUE,  v.  a.  [out  and  caiae.]  To  tran- 
scend in  price.  Boyle. 
TeOUTVE'NOM,  *.«.  [oat  and  venom.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  poison.  Shakesj>eare. 
To  OUTVI'E,  a.  a.  [oat  and  vie.]  To  exceed ;  to 
surpass.  Addison. 
To  OUT? I'LLAIN,  r.  a.  [eat  and  vtibta.l  To  ex. 

ceed  in  villany.  Shaktipeare. 
To  <  'UTVOICE,  v. «.  [oat  and  aesce.]  To  outroar; 

to  exceed  in  clamour.  Shaketpeare. 
To  OUTVOTE,  a.  a.  [oat  and  rote.]  To  conquer 
by  plurality  of  suffrages.  South. 
To  OUTWA'LK,  a.  a.   [out  and  tref*.]  To  leave 

one  in  walkisjg. 
OUTWALL,  s.  [mi  and  Mst] 
1  Outward  part  of  a  building. 
9  Superficial  appearance. 
OUTWARD,  a.  [utweard.  Sax.] 
1  External :  opposed  to 
9  Extrinsick ;  adventitious. 
9  Foreign  i  not  intestine. 
4  Tending  to  the  outparts. 
a  (In  theology.}  Carnal; 
tool. 

OUTWARD,  s.   External  form. 
OUTWARD  &r  OUTWARDS, od. 


re. 

Dryden. 
Harvard. 

Dry  den. 
not  spiri- 
Duppa. 


I  To 


as,  a  ship  outward  bound, 
rts. 


1 


Hooker. 

Sprat. 

Pope. 

To  extir- 
Sp 


9  To  the  outer  pai 

OUTWARDLY,  ad.  [from  outward.] 
I  Externally  :  opposed  to  tmmardl*. 
9  In  appearance  >  not  sincerely. 
To  OUTWE  AR,  o.  a.  [oat  and  maar. 
I  To  paaa  tediously. 
9  To  la«t  longer  than  something  else. 
To  OUTWE/ED,  r.  a.  [oat  and  weed.] 

pale  as  a  weed. 
7b  OUTWE'IGH.  r.  a.  [oat  and  weigh.] 
1  To  exceed  in  gravity.  Wilkiut. 
9  To  preponderate ;  to  excel  in  value  or  infln. 

ence.  Dryden. 
To  OUTWE'LL,  v.  a.   [out  and  well.]  To  pour 
out :  not  in  use.  Spenser 
To  OUTWIT,  v.tu  [oat  and  wit  ]  To  cheat;  to 
overcome  by  stratagem.  L'Eitranre. 
OUTWORK,  s.    [oat  and  aw*.]  The  parts  of  a 
fortification  next  tne  enemy.  Bacon. 
OUTWO'RN,  part,  [from  outwear.]  Consumed  or 
destroyed  by  use.  Milton. 
To  OUTW  RETiT,  a.  m.  [oat  and  arret.]  To  extort 

by  violence. 
OUT WROU'GHT,  part,  {out  and  i 

done:  exceeded  in  efficacy. 
To  OUTWO-RTH,  a. «.  [oat  and  wort*.!  To  excel 
in  value.  Shakespeare. 
0»VAL,o.  [ovale,  Fr.  avast,  Lat.  an  egg.]  Oblong; 
resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 

Blaekmore. 

O'VAL,  «.  That  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

Watu. 

OVA'IUOl'S,  a.  [ore**,  Lat.]  Consisting  o(  eggs. 

Thornton. 

WARY,  s.  [oratr,  Fr.  oeariasx,  Lat.]  The  part 
of  the  body  in  which  impregnation  is  perform- 
ed. Brown. 

OVATION,  t.  [,  ratio,  Ut]  A  leaser  triumph 
among  the  Romans. 

O'VEN,  t.  [o/ea.  Sax.]  An  arched  cavity  heated 
with  Are  to  bake  bread.  Spenser. 

O'VER  hath  a  double  signification  in  the  names 
of  places.  If  the  place  be  upon  or  near  a  river, 
it  comes  from  the  Saxon  ofre,  a  brink  or  bank  t 
but  if  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  another  of 
the  same  name,  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  nether,  then  over  is  from  the  Gothic  afar, 
above.  Gibton's  Camden. 

O'VER,  prep,  [•far,  Gotbick  ;  o/re,  Saa.l 
l  Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or  dignity. 

9  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority 

3  Above  in  place, 

4  Across ;  from  i 
J  Through;  diffusively. 

6  Upon. 

7  Befote:  as,  oaer  night. 
O'VER,  ad. 

I  Above  the  top.  Luke. 
9  More  than  a  quantity  assigned :  five  feet  and 
an  inch  over.  Hayward. 

3  From  side  to  side :  the  river  was  a  mile  oerr. 

Grew. 

4  From  one  to  another.  Bactm. 
b  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea  I  the  king  went 

over  to  France. 

8  On  the  surface  :  the  ground  is  all  over  green. 

Genesis. 

7  Past :  when  his  rage  was  over  he  repented. 

Knollet. 

8  Throughout ;  completely :  I  have  thought  the 
design  peer.  South. 

9  With  repetition  j  another  time  I  over  again  ; 
orer  and  over.  Dryden. 

10  Extraordinary ;  in  a  great  degree ;  be  not  oaer- 

supposed,  or  immediately  intended. 
19  Over  against.   Opposite  j  regarding  in  front. 

Baton. 

13  To  give  over.   To  cease  from.  Pope. 

14  In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  signifi- 
cations |  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, or  other  parts  of  speech,  in  a 
equivalent  to  more  than  enough. 

Ff 
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OVE 


OVE 


To  OVER  ABOUND,  v.n.  [ 

a l»  " i  in i  in  1 1 i.i n  en 
To  OVERACT,  r.  a.  [ 

roorr  man  enough. 
To  OVERVRMI,  ».  a.  [i 
»>  '  »»  with  an  an  It. 


ToOVERA'WE,  v.  a.   [orer  and  aise.] 


.1  To 
/>aiii/»s. 
•c(.]     To  art 
£titii««jtrrr. 
and  area.  J    I  0  c>. 

Pope 


in  jw< 


superiour  influence. 

v.  a.  To 


To  keep 
Spenser. 

7b  OVEKBA'LAN'CB,  v.  a.   To  weigh  down  ,  to 
preponderate.  Robert. 
OVERBALANCE,  f.  [owt  and  txilanct.]  Some- 
thing more  than  equivalent.  Luck*. 
0VEBBAT1  LE,  a.  Too  fruitful  j  exuberant. 

fjaiiai. 

To  OVERBE'AR,  r.  a.    To  repress ;  to  subdues 

to  whelm  .  to  bear  down.  Hooker. 
To  OVERBl'D.  r.  a.    lover  and  hid.]    To  offer 

more  than  equivalent.  Dryden. 
To  OVERBLOW,  e.  n.  [over  and  blow.]   To  be 

pa«l  it*  violence.  Dryden 
To  OVERBLOW,  v.  a.   To  drive  away  as  clouds 

before  the  wind.  Walter. 
OVERBOARD, erf .  [ow  and  ooerrf.]  See  BOARD 

Off  the  ship ;  out  of  the  ship.  Dryden. 
To  OVERBU'LK,  e.  o.    [orer  and  bmlk.]   To  op- 

press  Sy  bulk.  SAaJrespeore. 
To  OVERBL'KDEN,  ».  e.  [ottr  and  tardea.)  To 

load  with  too  great  weight.  Sidney. 
To  OVERBU'Y,  v.  a.  [orer  and  bu,.]   To  hoy  loo 

dear.  Drydm. 
To  OVERCA'RRV,  v.  a.    [ueer  and  carry.]  To 

hurry  too  far ;  to  be  urged  to  any  thine  violent 

or  dangerous.  llayward. 
To  OVERCA'ST,  r.  a.  [orer  and  cosf.) 
1  To  cloud  j  to  darken  j  to  cover  with  gloom. 

Spenter. 

ft  To  cover.  Hooker. 
S  To  rate  too  high  in  computation.  Bacon. 
Tv  OVERCHARGE,  v.  a.  [ever  and  char  re] 
1  To  oppress  ,  to  cloy  ;  to  surcharge.  Raleigh. 


Law. 
Philips. 


9  To  load  .  to 
9  To  burden. 
4  To  rate  too  high. 
b  To  fill  too  full. 

6  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
To  OVERCLOUD,  r.o.  [over 

cover  with  clouds. 
To  OVERCOME,  v.  a.  p/et.  / 

Sprnter.    [orercowiea,  fhitch.] 
1  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish 
t  To  surmount. 

3  To  overflow  f  to  surcharge. 

4  To  come  over  or  upon  j  to  Invade  suddenly 
not  in  use.  Shakeipeare. 

To  OVERCOME,  t>.  a.  To  gain  the  superiority. 

Roman  t. 

OVERCOMES  s.   [from  the  verb.]     He  who 
overcomes. 

To  OVERCOUNT,  r.  a.    [orer  and  ceenc  )  To 

rate  above  the  true  value.  Shaketpeare. 
To  OVERDO,  r.  a.    [over  and  do.]    To  do  more 

than  enough.  Grew. 
TvOVERDRE'SS,  r.  a.  [orer  and  dreu.]  To 

adorn  lavishly.  Pope. 
To  OVERDRIVE,  v.  a.    [orer  and  drier.]  To 

drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength.  Genesis. 
7b  OVEREY'E,  ».  a.  [over  and  eye.] 
1  To  superintend. 

V.  To  observe  t  to  remark.  Skaketpeare. 
To  OVERE' M  PTY,  c.  a.    [orer  and  empty.)  To 
make  too  empty.  Carew. 
0'VERPALL.i.  [orer  and /ail.]    Cataract.  Rat. 
ToOVERFLOAt,  r.  a.    [orer  and  .stoat.]  To 
■fr tlH I  ttt  Ao*t.  Dryden. 

Dry  6m. 
Roger |< 

Taylor. 
Dryden. 


To  OVERFLOW,  r. a.  [over  and  Jtuw.] 
1  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  ho 
«  To  exuberate  j  to  abound. 
To  OV  ERFLOW,  r.  a. 
I  To  All  beyond  the  brim. 
-»To  iteltiir  ;  m  drown  |  to  overrun 
OVERFLOW,  t.    [orer  and  Jfow.]    Inundation  ; 

more  than  fulness ;  such  a  quantity  as  runs 
^.n*c/A.rmi,hen,nce-  ArbhlkmU. 
OVERSOWING,  s.  [from  orer***.]  Exuber- 
ance,  copioawaeae.  Rater: 


over  and  r <w*e.J  To 
-S  Sa  kr  .peart . 
tr  and  grow.] 


OVERPLOWINGLY,  orf.      Exuberantly;  * 

great  abundance.  Bojlc 
To  OVERFLY',  v.  a.  [over  and  Jig.] 

fcy  fl»Hht.  Dryrfm. 
OVtRfORWARDNESS,  s.    [over  and  /orM,rf. 

neu.]    Too  great  quickness  j  too  great  reads* 

IKf.  Hole. 
To  OVFRFRE'lGHT.  v.  a.    [orer  and  freight.] 

To  load  too  heavily  j    to  AH  with  too  t  reat 

quantity.  Carew. 
To  OV  KRGET,  r.  a.  [orer  and  get.]   To  reach  ; 

to  rome  up  with.  Sidney. 
To  OVERGLA'NCE,  ».  o.  [cwrindf/d»f'.l  To 

look  hastily  over.  Shakespeare. 
To  OVERGO,  v.  a.    [oxer  and  go.]   To  surpass  , 

to  excel.  Sidney. 
To  OVERGORGE,  r.  a.  [o 

gorgf  too  much. 
To  OVERGROW,  ».  a.  [orer  i 

1  T<«  cover  with  growth.  Spenser. 

2  To  rise  above.  .Vorttaier. 
ToOVEKGROW,  r.  „.  To  grow  beyond  th.  At 

or  natural  site.  Knolles. 

OVERGROWTH,  s.  [orer  and  groicta  ]  Exuber- 
ant growth. 

To  OVERH  VLB,  r.  a.  [orer  and  halt.] 
I  To  spread  over. 
*  To  examine  over  again. 

To  OVERHA'NG,  r.  a.  [over  and  aansj  ]  To  jut 
over  :  to  impend  over.  Shakeipeare. 

To  OVERHA'RDBN,  r.  «.  [orer  and  harden.]  To 
make  ton  hard.  Rifle. 

OVERHEAD,  ad.  [over  and  Head.]  Aloft ;  in 
theteniih;  above.  Milton. 

To  OVERHE'AR,  v.  a.  [eorr  and  hear.]  To  hear 
tho»e  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard.  Skak. 

To  OVERHE'N  D,  r.  a.  [orer  and  aexrf.]  To 
overtake  .  io  reach.  Spenter. 

To  OVERJOY,  a.  (orer  and >oy.]  To  trans- 
port |  to  ravish.  Taylor. 

OVERJOY,  s.   Transport ;  ecstacy.  Shakespeare. 

7o  OVERLA  BOUR,  r  a.  [over  and  labour  ]  To 
take  too  much  pains  on  any  thing}  to  harass 
with  toil.  Dryden. 

To  OVERLA'DF,  v. a.  [over  and  Ud*.]  To  over- 
burden.  sickling. 

OVERLA'RGE.  a.  [orer  and  large  ]  Larger 
than  enough.  Collter. 

OVERLA'SH  JNGLY,  ad.  [orer  and  Us  A.J  Wi.h 
exaggeration  :  obsolete.  Brerevood. 

To  OVERLA'V.r.  a.  [orer  and  lay.] 
1  To  oppress  by  too  much  weight  or  power. 
9  To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close  rover- 
'  ing.  Milton. 

5  To  smother ;  to  crush  .  to  overwhelm.  Additon. 
4  To  cloud  ;  to  overcast.  Spenser. 

6  To  cover  superficially.  Eiodut. 
0  To  join  bv  something  laid  over.  Milton. 

To  OVERLE'AP,  o.  a.  [over  and  trap.]  To  pass 
bv  a  jump.  Dryden. 

OVERLEATHER.  s.  [orer  and  fealaer.]  The 
part  of  the  shoe  that  covers  the  fool.  Skek. 

To  OVERLI  VE,  r.  «.  [orer  and  live.]  To  live 
longer  lhau  another )  to  survival  to  outlive.  . 

Hay  ward. 

To  OVERLI'VE,  r.  a.   To  live  too  long.  Afiirosj. 

OVERLI  VER,  s.  [from  orerdre.]  Surviver .  that 
which  lives  longest.  Bacon. 

To  OVERLOAD,  a.  [orer  and  iood.]  To  har- 
den with  too  much.  Pel  ton. 

OVERLONG,  a.    [over  and  long.]   Too  long. 


To  OVERLOOK,  r.  o.  [orer  and  iook.] 
I  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 
9.  To  view  fully  ;  lo  peruse. 

3  To  superintend ;  to  oversee. 

4  To  review. 

»  To  pass  by  indulgently. 
fiTo  iieilect;  to  slight. 
OVERLOOKER,  s.  [orer  and 

looks  over  Ins  fellows. 
OVER  LOO  P.  s.   The  same  with  oriop.  Rente*. 
OVERMASTED,  a.    [orer  and  auut.]  Having 
too  much  mast.  Drvdea. 
To  OVBRMA'SIER,  ».  «.  [oeer  and  axaster.]  To 
subdue  j  toiovcro. 


Rogert. 
A'trr  bury. 
.]   One  who 
Watu. 
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To  OVERMATCH,  v. «.    [oter  and  match.)  To 

be  too  powerful  to  cuuquer.  Undtn. 
OVERMATCH,  a.    One  of  superiour  power*; 

one  not  to  be  overcome.  Milton. 
OVERMFMSl  RE.  ».  [oter  and  measure.]  Some 

thine  given  over  the  due  measure. 
To  OVEKMJ'X,  r.  o.  [over  and  mix.}     To  mix 

with  too  much.  Creech . 

OVERMOST,  a.   [ewer  and  man.]  Highest; 

over  the  rest  in  authority.  dinavortk. 
OVERMU'CH.a.  [oter  and  ait  A.     Too  much  ; 

more  than  enough.  Locke. 
OVERMUCH,  ad.    In  too  great  a  degree. 
To  OVERNA'ME,  v.  a.    [over  and  name.]  To 

name  in  a  scries.  Shaketpeare. 
OVF.BN1GHT,  *.  [over  and  aif-af.]    Night  be- 

fore  bedtime.  Shaketpeare. 
To  OVEROPF1CB,  ».  a.    [ever  and  office.]  To 

lord  by  virtue  of  an  other.  Shakerpeure. 
OVEROFFI'CIOUS,  a.  [oter  and  o^cioa*.]  Too 

busy  ;  too  importunate.  Collier. 
To  OVERPASS,  v.  a.  [over  a„d  p«,.] 
I  To  cross.  Dryden. 

3  To  overlook  ,  to  pan  with  disregard.  Mdton. 
9  To  omit  in  a  reckoning.  Ralexgh. 

4  To  omit  .  not  to  receive.  Hooker. 
ToOVERPA'Y.v.  a.  [oter  and  paw.)   To  reward 

beyond  rhe  price.  Prior. 

To  OVERPE'RCH,  v.  a.  [oeer  and  perch.)  ,  To 
fly  over.  Shaketpeart. 

To  OVERPE'ER,  v.  a.  [orer  and  peer.)  To  over- 
look j  to  hover  above :  not  used.  Sandyt. 

OVERPLUS,  «.  [orer  and  pfut.]  Surplus  i  what 
remains  more  than  sufficient.  Hooker. 

TbOVERPLY',  v.o.  [over  and  ply.)  To  employ 
too  laboriously.  Afiffon. 

To  OVERPOISE,  v.  a.  [oter  and  noise.]  To  out- 
weigh. Brown. 

OVERPOISE,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Preponde- 
rant weight.  Drvdrv. 

To  OVERPOWER,  r.  a.  [over  and  power,  f  To 
be  predominant  over;  to  oppress  by  supe- 
rior itv.  ffWrard. 

To  OVEliPRE'SS,  v.  a.  [orer  and  press.]  To 
bear  upon  with  irresistible  force;  to  over- 
whelm:  to  crush.  Rotcommon. 

To  OVERPRICE,  v.  a.  [oter  and  prize.)  To 
value  at  too  high  price.  If felfim. 

OVERRA'NK,  a.[orerand  rank.)  Too  rank.  Afor. 

To  OVERRATE,  r.  a.  [over  and  rate.)  To  rate 
at  too  much.  Rogers. 

To  OVERRE'ACH,  r.  a.  [orer  and  renc*.] 
I  To  rise  above.  Raleigh. 
9  To  deceive;  tn  go  beyond.  TilloHam. 

To  OVERRE'ACH,  e.  n.  A  horse  is  said  to  over, 
reach  when  he  bring*  his  hinder  feet  too  far 
forward,  and  strikes  his  toes  against  his  fotc 
shoes.  Farrier**  Dictionary. 

OVERRE'Af  HER.  s.  [from  orerreac*  ]  A 
cheat  j  a  deceiver. 

To  OVER  RE*  AO,  r.  a.  [, 
ruse. 

To  OVERRIDES,  v.  a.  [i 

make  too  ripe. 
To  OVERROAST,  v.a.  [orer 

roast  loo  much. 
To  OVF.RRU'LE,  v.  a.  [over  and  rate.] 
llo  influence  with  predominant  power;  to  be 

super.our  in  authority.  Sidney. 

■  Jyj**™  wUn  h«s'« Mih 

3  To  sn 


OVE 


id  read.)    To  pe- 
Shaketpeare. 
and  ripe*.]  To 
Shakespeaie. 
roatt.)  To 


TolTvEs5!E^N,'».«.  r 
I  To  harass  by  incursions 
t  To  outrun . 


to  surerin- 
II  ■  veard. 
Care*. 

and  ma.] 

to  ravage.  Addison. 
to  pass  behind.  Bacon. 
3  To  overspread ;  to  cover  all  over.  Burnet. 
*  To  mischief  by  great  numbers  ,  to  pester.  Add. 
5  To  injure  by  treading  down. 
To  OVERRL'N,  t.  a.   To  overflow;  to  be  more 
than  full.  Spenser. 
To  OVERSE'E,  r.  a.  [oter  and  we.] 
>  To  superintend  ;  to  overlook.  .Sweater. 
«  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  by  unheeded  ;  to  omit. 

fludibrat. 

OVERSE'EN,  part,  [from  crewe.}  Mistaken; 
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r. 


OVERSE'E R,  t.  [from  orersee.] 
t  One  who  o>crlook»  ;  a  superintrndant. 
9  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the 

provision  for  the  poor. 
To  OVERSET,  v.  a.  [orer  and  set  ] 
I  To  turn  bottom  upward  ,  to  throw  oft*  the  ba- 
sis; to  subvert.  Additon. 
9  To  throw  out  of  regularity.  Dryden. 
To  OVERSET,  v.  a.   To  fall  off  the  basis. 
To  OVERSHA'DE.  v.  «.    [oeer  and  thade.)     T  > 
cover  with  darkness.  Dryden. 
To  OVERS  HA' DOW,  v.  a.  [orer  and  shadow.  ] 
1  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing.  Barm. 
9  To  shelter:  to  protect.  Miltom. 
7b  OVERSHOOT,*.  «•  [ever  and  sJsoot.]   To  fly 
beyond  the  mark.  Collier. 
To  OVERSHOOT,  v.a. 

I  To  shoot  beyond  the  mark.  Ttllotton. 
9  To  pass  swiftly  over.  Harte. 
9  To  venture  loo  far  ;  to  assert  too  much.  IP  Ail. 
OVERSIGHT,  i.  [orer  and  tight.) 
I  Superintendance.  A'tnjfi 
1  Mistake;  errour.  Hooker. 
To  OVF.RSI'ZE,  e.  a.  [over  and  die.] 
I  To  stirpas*  in  hoik. 
9  To  plaster  over.  SI 
To  OVERSKI'P,  r.  a.  [over  and  skip.] 
I  To  pass  by  leaping. 
9  To  pass  over.  Dot.ne. 
3  To  escape.  Shaketpeare. 
To  OVBRSLE'EP,  r.  «.    [orer  and  tleep.)  To 

sleep  ton  long. 
To  OVERSLI'P,  r.  a.   [orer  and  Mp.)    To  pass 
undone,  unnoted,  or  unused  ;  tn  neglect.  tVot. 
To  OVERSNOW,  v.a.    [oter  and  saou.l  To 
cover  wiili  snow.  Dryden. 
OVERSOLD,  port,    [orer  and  tell.)    Sold  at  loo 
high  a  price.  Dryden. 
OVERSOON,  od.  [over  and  toon.)    Too  *>©n. 

Sidaey. 

OVERSPE'NT,  port,  [orer  and  speai.]  Wearied  ; 

harassed.  Dryden. 
ToOVERSPRE'AD.r.  o.  [over  and  spread.]  Tj 
cover  over ;  to  fill ;  to  scatter  over.  GearstJ. 
ToOVERSTA'ND.  ».  o.    [orer  and  ttaud.)  To 
stand  too  much  upon  cotulitions.  Dryden. 
To  OVERSTATE,  v.  a.    [over  and  Hare.)  To 
stare  wildly.  Aseham. 
To  OVERSTOCK,  r.  a.  [over  and  stock.]   To  fill 
too  full  t  to  crowd.  Svtft. 
ToOVERSTRA'IN,  v.  a.   [over  and  ttrain.)  To 
make  too  violent  efforts.  Collier. 
To  OVBRSTR  AM  N,  v.  a.  To  stretch  too  far.  Ayl. 
To  OVERSWA'Y,  v.  a.    [oeer  and  sroy.1  To 
overrule ;  to  bear  down.  Hooker. 
To  OVERSWE'LL,  v.  a.    [orer  and  naelLj  To 
rise  above.  Fairfar. 
OVERT,  a.   [ouvert,  Fr.]     Open  ;  pubiuk  ;  ap- 
parent. K.  Chartee. 
OVERTLY,  ad.  [from  the  adjective.]  Openly. 
ToOVERT A'KE.  v.  a.  [over  and  take.) 
I  To  catch  any  ,v,ing  by  pursuit ;  to  corne  up  to 


tnmething  going 
9  To  take  by  surprise 


Hooker. 
Qalnliant. 


To  OVERT A'SK,  v.  o.   [over  and  laslr.l   To  bur- 
den with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions.  Har. 
To  OVERTHROW,  r.  a.  [over  and  throw.) 
I  To  turn  upside  down.  15?,Ut' 
9  To  throw  down.  Milton. 

3  To  ruin  ;  to  demolish.  Dryden. 

4  To  defeat ;  to  conquer ;  to  vanquish.  Dryden. 

5  To  destroy ;  to  subvert ;  to  mischief;  to  bring 
to  nothing. 

OVERTHROW,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  The  slate  of  being  turned  upaide  down. 
*  Ruin  ;  destruction.  Hooker. 
3  Defeat ;  discomfiture.  Hayward. 
s  Degradation.  Shakespeare. 
OVERTH ROWER,  s.    [from  uvertarow.]  He 

who  overthrows. 
OVERTH  WA'RT,  a.  [orer  and  fasrart.] 
I  Opposite  ;  being  over  against. 
9  Crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly. 
9  Perverse;  aoverst  ;  contradictious.  Clarendon. 
OVERTH  WA'RT,  prep.    Across  t  a*  he  laid  a 
'tksrort  the  brook. 
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OVBRTHWAHTLY.  od.  [from  overtkwart. 
1  Across)  trans 

I  Posture  across. 
«  Prrvir.ic.ty  j  perverscness. 
To  OVERTOP.  t>.  a.  [over  and  top.] 
1  To  r.te  above  ;  to  raise  the  ' 
«  To  excel;  to  surpass. 
5  To  obscure-,  to  make  of  leas  importance  by 
superiour  excellence.  Bacon. 
To  OVERTRl'P,  e.  a.  [ooer  and  trap.]     To  trip 
over ;  to  walk  lightly  over.  Saafc<*peore. 
OVERTURE,  «.  [ouverture,  Fr.] 
I  Opening  ;  disclosure;  discovery.  SAakespeare. 
9  Proposal  ,  something  offered  to  consideration. 

Harvard. 

To  OVERTU'RN,  r.  a.  [orer  and  tarsi.] 
I  To  throw  down  ;  to  subvert  j  to  roin. 
t  To  overpower ;  to  conquer.  MiUam. 
OVERTU'RN ER,  i.  [from  orrrram.]  Subverter. 

Swift. 
•.]  To 
Hooker 
til-]   To  cover. 

Shfi  ketpeore. 

To  OVE  HWATCH.tr.  n.    fewer  and  notch.)  To 
suh-lue  with  long  want  of  rest.  Druden. 
OVERvVEA'K.  a.   lover  and  weak.]    Too  weak  ; 

too  feeble.  Rmteigh 
To  OVERWEATHER,  ».  «.   [over  and  walker.] 
To  hatter  by  violence  of  weather.  Skaketpeare. 
ToOVERWE'EN.  e.«.roterand  ween.]  To  think 
too  highly  ;  to  think  with  arrogance,  Skaketp. 
OVERWE'ENINGLY,  ad.     [from  ocenwe*.] 
With  too  much  arrogance ;  with  too  high  an 


PAC 


To  OVERVA'LUE,  v.  a.    [over  and  value. 

rat*  at  too  high  a  price. 
To  OVERVEM £*./.  [w 


opinion* 

Tb  OVERWE'IGH,  ».  a.  [seer  and  wet**.]  To 
preponderate.  Hooker. 

OVERWEIGHT,  i.  [oecr  and  weight.}  Prepon- 
derance. «  Bacon. 

To  OVERWHELM,  v.  m.  forcr  and  wki  lm.  ] 
1  To  crush  underneath  something  violent  and 
weighty.  Rogert. 
9  To  overlook  gloomily.  Skaketpeare. 

OVERWHELMINGLY,  ad.  [from  oterwktlm- 
tug.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm  : 
not  In  use.  Decay  of  Patty* 

OVERWl'SE,a.  [orer  and  trii*.]  Wise  to  affec 
lation. 

OVERWORN,  port,  [over  and  worn.] 
1  Worn  out  ;  subdued  by  toil.  Druden. 
t  Spoiled  bv  tin,' .  Shakespeare. 
OVERWROUGHT,  part,  [aver  and  irroi^kt.] 

Dryrfe*. 
Pope. 
.]   Too  old. 
Fairfax. 

l™  -*  ~W)J£ 

Lat.]  Having 
Burnt. 

landpcrio,  Lat.]  Bring. 

-  *Jif.fUr,h  c«f  '»  not  viv'P»">«»-  Boy. 
To  OWE,  v.  a.  [eg.  so,  Islandick.] 
1  To  be  obliged  to  pay  }  to  be  indebted.  Sk.tk. 
S  To  be  obliged  to  subscribe ;  to  be  obliged  for. 

Malta, 

I  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  consequence  of 
a  cause.  /  P\>pe. 

4  To  possess ;  to  be  the  right  owner  of.  SKak. 
OWING,  part,  [from  ox*J 

1  Consequential.  Atttrbnry. 

9  Due  as  a  debt.  Locke. 

3  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent.  Svift. 

OW.V*       \*-  («''.  Sax.  ftiilofe,  Fr.]    A  bird  that 

OWLET,  ,  fl.es  about  in  the  night  and  catches 
mice.  Pope. 
OWLER,      One  who  carries  contraband  goods. 

OVTN.i.  [agex.  Sax.] 

1  TslIV  '  Tord  of  no  othCT  *■*  ,h>n  M  il  n 

hit,  osw-!°yoVr,  fStT^'*  P^onoun,.  ■»  gg 
8  It  U  added  generally  by  way  0f  empham^ 


1  Laboured  too  much. 
9  Worked  all  over. 
OVERYE'ARED,  a.  [< 

OYERZBA'LOUS, 

zealous. 
OVlfORM,  o.  [o 

the  shape  of  an  egg. 
OVI'PAROUS,  a.  [o 


3  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposition  or 

contradistinction  i  dnmeatick;  not  forcif 
mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not  anothct's. 
To  OWN,  ».  a.  (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  acknowledge to  avow  for  one's  own. 
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3  To  avow. 

4  To  confess  |  not  to  deny.  *  TiiJoftoa. 
OWNER,  i.    [from  own.]     One  to  whom  any 

thing  belongs  ;  master.  Skakewpeare. 
OWNERSHIP,  «.    [from  owner.]  Property; 

rightful  possession.  Aylijfc. 
OW  RE,  «.  [uru*  jtbatus,  Lat.]  A  beast.  . 
OX,  f.  plural  OXEN,  [on,  Sax.  ese,  Dan.] 
1  The  general  name  for  black-cattle.  Camden. 
9  A  castrated  bull.  Orammt. 
OXBA'NE,  f.  [bupkonot.]  A  plant.  Amneortk. 
O'XEYE,  j.  [bupktkalmut.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
OX  FLY,  s.  [ox  k  flu.]   A  iy  of  a  particular 

kind. 

OXGANG  of  Land.  $.  Twenty  acres.  Ainsv. 
OXHE'AL,  s.  A  plant.  vfhuwortk. 
OXLI'P,  s.    The  same  with  eovthp ;  a  vernal 

flower.  Skaketpeare. 
OXSTA'LL,  i.  [ox  and  ttall.]  A  stand  for  oxen. 
OXTONGUE,  s.  [buglotte.]  A  plant.  Amneartk. 
OXYCRATE,  s.  [o*wa'*>,.]   A  mixture  of  water 

and  vinegar.  IV  item  an. 

OXYMEL,  (.    [ofoufe.]   A  mixture  of  vinegar 

and  honey.  Arbutkmot. 
OXYMORON,  i.  [oH+Lmfo*.]  A  rhetorical  figure, 

in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signi- 

fication  •»  added  to  any  word. 
OXY'RRHODINE,  s.  fahtVofeov.]     A  mixtore 

of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar 

of  roses.  F layer. 

OYER,  s.    [orer,  old  Fr.]    A  court  of  over  and 

terminer,  is  a  judicature  where  causes  are 

beard  and  determined. 
OYE'8,  s.[eyes,  hear  ye,  Fr.]  Is  the  introduction 

to  any  proclamation  or  advertisement  given 

by  the  publick  crier.  It  is  thrice  repeated. 
OY'LETHOLE,  f .  See  EYELET.  Prior. 
OYSTER,  t.  [oetler,  Dutch,  kuitre,  1'r.l  A  bi- 
t  valve  testaceous  fish.  Saafcespeorr. 
OYSTER  WENCH,  I  «.  [oyster  and  wewca,  or  sro- 
OYSTER WOMAN,  |      asaa.]    A  woman  whose 

business  is  to  sell  oysters.  SJkakespearr. 
OZiC'NA,  t.  [oCauK*.]   An  ulcer  in  the  inside  of 

the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench.  Qnincy. 


Pis  a  labial  consonant,  formed  by  a  slight 
compression  of  the  anteriour  part  of  the 
lips  •  as,  pull,  pelt.  It  is  confounded  by  the 
Germans  and  Welsh  with  b  it  has  an  uniform 
sound:  it  is  sometimes  mute  before  I ;  as,  re- 

P,*  as  an  old  numeral, stands  for  one  hondred.with 
a  dash  over  it  for  one  hundred  thousand.  Atk. 

PA'BULAR,  o.  [pabulum,  Lat  ]  Affording  ali- 
ment or  provender. 

PA BU LATION,  s.  [pabulum.  Lat.]  The  act  of 
feeding,  or  procuring  provender. 

PA'BULOUS,  a.  [pabulum,  Ut.]  Alimental ; 
affording  aliment.  firotr*. 

PACE,  f.  fpos,  Fr.] 

I  Step ;  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walking. 

Milton. 

9  Gsit  s  manner  of  walk.  Sidney. 

3  Degree  of  celerity.  Skaketpeare. 

4  Step ;  gradation  of  business.  Temple, 
b  A  measure  of  five  feet.  HoUer. 
6  A  particular   movement  which  horses  are 

taught,  made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same 
tide  together  (  amble.  lludxbrat. 
To  PACK,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  move  on  slowly. 
9  To  move. 

3  (Used  of  horses.)  To  move  by  raising  the  tegs 

on  the  same  sid 
To  PACE,  ».  a. 
\  To  measure  by  steps. 
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PA'CED,  a.  [frompec*.]  Having  a  particular  n"- 

Dryden. 

PA'CED.  i.  [from  voce.)    He  that  paces. 
PACIFICATION,  §.  [paaJUatton.  Fr.] 
I  The  art  of  making  peace •  S<rutk. 
<i  The  art  of  appealing  or  pacifying.  Hooker. 
PACIFICATOR,   $.    Ipaci/ktnr,  Fr.  from  pa- 
cify]   Pracemaker.  Bacon. 
PACI'r  ICATOKY,  a.  [from  pacificator.]  Tend- 

ing  to  make  peace. 
PACI'FICK.  f.    [patitqu*,  Fr.  paei/lau,  Ut.] 
Peace-making;  mild}  gentle  j  appeasing. 

Hammond. 

PA'CIFIER,  s.  [from  p«V»  l    One  who  parities. 
ToPA>ClPY.  e.  a.    (paci/rr.  Fr.  poct/tro.  Ut.] 
To  appease  i  to  •till  resentment;  to  quiet  an 
antry  peraon  |  to  compote  any  desire.  Boron. 
PACK,  i.  [  pack.  Dutch  ) 
I  A  Urge  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for  car- 
riage. Cleaxeland. 
9  A  burden;  a  load.  L'Ettrange. 

3  A  due  number  of  card*.  Addxton. 

4  A  number  of  hounds  hunting  together. 

9  A  number  of  people  confederated  in  any  bad 
design  or  practice.  Clarendtm. 

6  Any  great  number,  at  to  quantity  or  pressure  : 

at,  a  pick  or  world  of  troubles. 
To  PACK,  r.  a.  [pacfern,  Dutch.] 

1  To  bind  up  for  carriage.  Otxtay. 

9  To  send  in  a  hurry.  •  Shaketpeart. 

9  To  sort  the  cards  to  as  that  the  game  shall  be 
iniqulinusly  secured.  Skaketpeare. 

4  To  unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad  design. 

Huihbras. 

To  PACK,  r.  a. 
1  To  tie  Up  good*.  Cltart land. 

9  To  go  off  in  a  hurry  ;  to  remove  in  hatte.  Tki. 
9  To  conceit  bad  mraturet ;  to  confederate  in 
III.  Core*. 
PA'CKAGE,*  ».    [from  pack.]     That  in  which 
any  thing  is  packed  up;  a  duty  or  charge  for 


One  who  binds  up 


)  a  duty  on  some  sons  ot  merchandize. 

PA'CKCLOTH,  $.  {pack  and  c/olk.]    A  clotfin 

whirhjoods  are  tied  op. 
PA'CKEH.  s.    (from  pock.] 

ba  lei  for  carriage. 
PA'CKET,  •.  [  pacqnet,  Fr.l 
1  A  small  pack  ;  a  mail  of 
9  A  small  bundle. 

9  The  post  ship  j  the  ship  that  brings  letters  pe- 
riodicallv.  Svt/t 
Tb  PA'CKBT.  p.  a.   [from  the  noun.]    To  bind 
up  in  parcels.  Ste\ft. 
PA'CKHOKSE,  a,  [pork  and  ftorte.]    A  borae  of 
burden    a  horse  employed  in  carrying  goods. 

Locke. 

PA'CKS ADDLE,  s.  [pock  and  toddle.]    A  saddle 
on  which  burden*  are  laid.  Howl. 
PA'CKTHREAD,  s.    [pack  and  tkreod.]  Strong 
thread  u»ed  in  tying  up  parcels.  Addium. 
PA'CKWAX,  i.    The  strong  aponeuroses  on  the 


sides  of  the  neck  in 
PACK.  t.  [puck^Fr 

•  bartain  }  a  r 
PA'CTION.  s.  [ 
gain  i  a  covenant. 


Roy 

Ut.]   A  contract} 


Fr.  paetio,  Let.]    A  bar- 
Hayvard . 


FACTITIOUS,  a.  [ pactio,  Ut.]   Settled  by  co- 
venant. 
PAD.  i.  [poad,  Sax.} 

1  The  road  .  a  footpath.  Prior. 
t  An  easy  paced  horse.  Drydcn. 
9  A  robber  thai  infests  the  roads  on  foot. 
4  A  low  soft  saddle. 
To  PAD,  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  travel  gently, 
t  To  mb  on  foot. 

3  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PA'DAR,  i.   Grouts  j  coarse  Sower. 
PA'DDER,  ».    [from  pad.] 
highwavman. 


Wot  ton. 


To  PA'DDLE.  e.  «.  [patoaiUer,  Pr.] 
1  To  row  •  to  beat  water,  a*  with  oari. 

;ToSn7erntheWt,C'' 
PA'DDLK,  i.  [patrol,  Welsh.] 


A  robber ;  a  foot 
Drydcn. 

Gay. 


PAI 

I  An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used  by  a 

tingle  rower  in  a  boat. 
7  Any  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar.  Deaf. 
PA'DDLER,  t.  [from  paddle.]  One  who  paddles. 

_     _____  A (U4ICOT  th  . 

PA'DDOCK,  i.    [pada,  Sax.  podde,  Dutch.]  A 
great  (rog  or  toad.  Drydtn 
PA'DDOCK.  s.    [corrupted  from  parrack  ]  A 

small  enclosure  for  deer,  or  other  animals. 
PADBLI'ON,  i.  [pot  de  Uom,  Fr.  pes  kamU,  Ut.] 
An  herb.  Amrmorlk 
PA'DLOCK,  t.  [poddc,  Dutch.]   A  lock  hung  on 
a  ttaple  to  hold  on  a  link.  Prior* 
To  PA'DLOCK.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fatten 
with  a  padlock.  Arbtttknot 
PA'DOWPIPE,  i.    An  herb.  Aintwortk. 
P.E'AN,  t.   A  song  of  triumph.  fw. 

Ut.]  A 


PA'GAN.  s.  [po^asti 

heathen  j  one  not  a  .... 
PA'OAN.  a.  Heathenish. 
PA'GANISM,  i.  [ 
Heathenism. 


Shakespeare. 
Fr.  fromwaa  ] 

//OCA  rT. 


PAGE,  *.  [pore,  Fr.] 
I  One  side  ot  the  leaf  of  a  book.  Hafts. 
9  [From  page.  Fr.]     A  young  boy  attending  on 

a  great  person. 
To  PAGE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  mark  the  pages  of  a  * 
9  To  attend  as  a  page. 
PA'GEANT,  *. 
I  A  statue  in  a  show. 

9  Any  show  .  a  spectacle  of  entertainment. 
9  Any  thing  showy  without  stability  or  duration. 


PA'GEANT.  a.  8howy  ;  pompous ;  ostentatious  i 
superficial.  Dry  den. 

To  PA'GEANT,  ».  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  ex- 
hibit in  thow  ;  to  represent.  Skaketpeare. 

PAGEANTRY,  t.  [from  pag-eaat.]  pomp ;  show. 


Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
PA'OINAL,  o.    [pagiao,  Ut.]     Consisting  or 

pases.  /., 
PA/GOD,     \$.    [a  corruption  of  j**'**"*, 


PAGO'DA.*,  sian.a! 

I  An  Indian  Idol.  StHltngJleet. 

t  The  temple  of  the  Idol.  Pope. 
PAID.  The  preterit  and  participle  pattivc  of  pay. 
PA  I'GLE,  t.   A  flower,  also  called  cowslip. 
PAIL,  t.    [paiia,  Span.]     A  wooden  veiael  in 

which  milt  or  water  is  commonly  carried. 
PAl'LFCL,  •.  [pail  and/*.f.j  The  quantity  that 
a  pail  will  hold.  Shaketpeart. 
PAILMAl'Ue.  Violent}  boisterous.  Dv»by. 
PAIN,  I.  [peine.  Fr.] 

l  Punishment  denounced.  Sidney. 
9  Penalty  ;  punishment. 
9  Sensation  of  uneasiness. 
4  In  the  plural.)  Labour}  work)  toll. 
^  Ubour ;  task. 

0  Uneasiness  of  mind  t  anxiety. 
7  The  throes  of  childbirth. 

To  PAIN,  9.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 

1  To  afflict  j  to  torment  j  to  make 
9  To  labour. 

PA'INFUUa.  [pain  and  full.] 
j  BUM 


Kaleigk. 


I  Full  of  pain  {  miserable* 

9  Giving  pain  -,  afflictive. 

3  Difficult;  requiring  labour. 

4  Industrious ;  laborious. 
PA'IN FULLY,  ad.  [from  poia/aL] 

1  With  great  pain  or  affliction. 
9  Ubnrioutlyi  diligently. 
PA'lNFULNESS.t.  (from  painful.] 
I  Affliction  ;  sorrow  ;  grief.  Soar*. 
9  Industry  {  laborioutnett.  Hooker. 
PAI'NIM,  s.  [paten,  Fr  ]    Pagan  ;  infidel .  Pea. 
PAI'NIM,  a.    Pagan  t  infldel.  Aft/ton. 
PAl'NLESS.  a.    [from  pat*.]    Free  from  pa  n  r 
void  of  ttouble.  Dryten. 
PA  I  NSTA'KER,  t.  [paint  and  rake.]    Labourer  • 
laborious  person.  t*ay- 
PAINSTA'KING,  a.   [ peias  and  take.]  Uba- 


rsous ;  induttrtous. 
To  PAINT,  9.  a.  [ 
I  To  represent,  by 


pander,  Fr .] 
delineation 
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PAL 


tTo 

thing 

3  To  represent  by 

4  To  describe ;  to  represent. 

5  To  colour;  to  diversify. 
0  To  deck  with  artificial  colours. 


of  some- 


or  im- 
Locke. 
Shakespeare. 

Sprnttr. 
Sha  ketyteare . 


of 


To  PA  I  NT,  r.  a.  To  lay  colours  on  the  face.  Pope 
PAINT,  a.  [from  the  verb.l 
I  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 
9  Colours  laid  on  the  face.  An  .-in. 

PA'INTBR,*.  [petntrt,  Fr.J   One  who  professes 
the  art  of  representing  object*  by  colours. Pry. 
PAl'NTING.t.  [from  paint  ] 
I  The  art  of  representing  objects  by  delioeation 
and  colours.  Dry  it  en . 

«  Picture  ;  the  painted  resemblance.  Skak. 
3  Colours  laid  on.  Shakeipeare. 
FAl'NTURE,  i.   [peinturt,  Ft.)      The  art  of 
painting.  Dryden. 
PAIR.  i.  \paire,  Fr.  per,  Lat.] 
I  Two  things  suiting  one  another:  as,  a 

gloves. 
«  A  man  and  wife. 
9  Two  of  a  sort  |  a  couple ;  a  brace.  Ray 
To  PAIR,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  be  joined  in  pairs  ;  to  couple.  Shaktipeare. 
C  To  tuit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart.  Shakespeare. 
To  PAIR,  v.  a. 

1  To  join  in  couples.  Dryden. 
9  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite.  Pope. 
PA'LACE,  #.    [polar*,  Fr.]     A  royal  house;  a 
house  eminently  splendid.  Skake$peure. 
PALA'CIOU8,«.  [from  palace.]    Royal;  noble; 

magnificent.  •  Grains*. 
PALA'NQUIN,  *.    A  kind  of  covered  carriage, 
used  in  the  eastern  countries,  that  is  supported 
on  the  shoulder*  of  slaves. 
PA'LATABLE,  a.    [from  palate.]      Guitful ; 

pleasing  to  the  taite.  Philip*. 
PA' LATE,  $.  [paJalasa,  Ut.l 
1  The  instrument  of  taste,  the  upper  part  or  mot 
of  the  mouth.  Hakcwill. 
9  Mental  relish;  intellectual  taste.  Taylor. 
PA'LATICK.  a.    [from  palate.)     Belonging  to 
the  ualate,  or  root  of  the  mouth.  Holder. 
PALATINATE,  s.  [palatinatru,  L.]   The  county 
wherein  is  the  seat  of  a  palatine,  or  chief  offi- 
cer in  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

Lat.]    One  invested 


PA'LATINE,  i.  [palati 

with  regal  rights  and  prerogatives.       Dm  in 
PA'LATINE,  a.    Possessing  royal  privileges. 
PALE,  a.  [pal,,  Fr.  pallid**,  Lat.] 
I  Not  ruddy  ;  not  fresh  of  colour ,  wan  ;  white 
of  look.  Shakespeare. 
9  Not  high  coloured;  approaching  to  colourless 
transparency.  Arbathnot. 
S  Not  bright ;  not  shining ;  faint  of  lustre ;  dim. 

Shakespeare. 

To  PALE,  *.  a.    [from  the  adjective]   To  make 

«  ?"'e-  .  .  .  Prior. 
PALE,  s.  [palm,  Lat.] 

1  Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  and  below 

to  a  rail,  to  enclose  grounds.  Shakespeare. 

9  Any  enclosure.  Hooker. 

3  Any  district  or  territory.  CUrendon. 

4  The  pule  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of  the 
scutcheon.  Peaeham. 

To  PAI.E, ».  a.  [from  the  nonn.] 
1  To  enclose  with  pair*. 
9  To  enclose  ;  to  encompass. 

PA'LEEYED,  u.    [pai*  and  eye.]  Having  eyes 

dimmed.  foi>«. 

PA'LEFACED,  a.    [patera  face.)  Having  the 

face  wan.  Skakeiptare. 

VA1?L\'S?-  tfrom^0  Wanly;  not  frcahly, 

not  rudotly. 
PA' IF  NESS,  *.  Itrom  gale.  1 
1  Wanness  j  want  of  colour ;  want  of  freshness  : 

sickly  whitcnrM  of  look.  Pope. 
,?.W?.n,^r  fo1ou'  i  •■nt  of  lustre.  Shaketpeurc. 
PA  ^^DAR,  *.    A  kind  «.f  coasting  vessel. 

tA  °-  I  P*l*u'  u,0  Husky ;  chaffy.  Br. 

PA'LETTE,  ».  {palette.  Fr.J     A  light  board  on 
i  a  painter  holds  his  colours  when  he 

4S4 


P-VLFREY. » 

for  ladies. 
PA'I.FREYED,  o. 


PAL 

[palejroy.  Fr.] 


palfrey. 

Pali  pica 


A  small  horse  fit 
Dryden. 

[from  palfrey]    H.J  me  .  n  .. 

ilifi cation,  «.  [jHUa*,  Lat.]  ni«  alt  o, 

practice  uf  making  ground  firm  with  pile*. 

Wotton. 

PA'LIN  DROME,  s.  [tj^^ua.]  A  word  or 
sentence  which  is  the  same  read  backward  or 
forward:  as,  madam;  or  this  sentence,  Subi 
dura  a  mix  bat. 

PA'LINODE, 1  *.    [sr«>««i<a.]     A  recantation. 

P  VLINODY,  J  Sandy*. 

PALISA'DE, )  i.    [palUade,  Fr.  paluado.  Span.] 

PALISA'DO,  f  Pales  set  by  way  of  enclosure  or 
defence. 

To  PALISA'DE,  *.  a.  [from  the  nour 

close  with  palisades. 
PA'LlSH,  a.  [from  pale.)  Somewhat 
PALL,  *.  [pallinm,  Lat.] 
I  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 
9  The  mantle  of  an  archbishop. 
3  The  covering  thrown  over  tiie  dead 
To  PALL,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
invest. 

To  PALL,  ».  n.  [peibaps  a 
To  grow  vapid ;  to  becorr 
To  PALL,  v.  a. 

I  To  make  insipid  or  vapid. 

9  To  make  spiritless ;  to  dispirit. 


Broome. 

To  en- 


Mi  lion. 

est 

To  cloak ;  to 
Shuketpeare. 
of  paU.) 


WotUM. 


3  To  weaken  ;  to  impair. 

4  To  cloy. 

PA'LLET.  s.  Ipaille,  Fr.  straw.] 
I  A  small  bed  ;  a  mean  bed. 
9  [From  palette,  Fr.]  A  small  measure  of  liquid, 
formerly  used  by  ctrirurgeons.  HakenxU. 
PARLIAMENT,  s.    [pnUtmm,  Lat.]    A  dress  .  a 
robe.  Shakespeare . 

PA'LLI  ARD18E,  i.    [  palltardim,  Fr.J  Fornica- 
tion; whoring ;  obsolete. 
To  PA'LLI  ATE,  tj.a.  [poiUo,  Lat.  puttier,  Fr.l 
l  To  cover  with  excuse.  Swift. 
9  To  extenuate ;  to  soften  by  favourable  repre- 
sentations. Dryden. 
3  To  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not  radi- 
cally; to  esse,  not  cure. 
PALLIATION,  *.  [palluxuon,  Fr.] 
I  Extenuation  j  alleviation  |  favourable  repre- 
•entation.  King  Charles. 

9  Imperfect  or  temporary,  not  radical  cure ;  mi- 
tigation, not  cure.  Baevn. 
PA'LLI  AT  I VE,  a.  [paUiatif,  Ft.) 
I  Extenuating;  favourably  representative. 
*  Mitigating,  not  removing;  temporarily,  not 
radically  curative.  Arbutkmot. 
PA'LLIATIVE,  s.    [from  palliate.]  Something 
mitigating.  Swift- 
PA'LLID,  a.    [pallidas,  Lat.]     Pale  ;  not  high 
coloured  ;  not  bright.  Spewmrr. 
PALLMA'LL,  s.    [pita  and  malleus.  Lat.  pale 
mmlLe,  Fr.j  A  play  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring. 
PALM,  f .  [polma,  Ut.] 

1  A  tree  of  great  variety  of  species  j  of  which 
the  branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory 
it  therefor*  implies  superiority. 

9  Victory;  triumph. 

3  The  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

4  A  hand,  or  measure  of  length, 
three  inches. 

To  PALM,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

■  the 


Aft  tier . 
Dryden. 

Bacon. 
comprising 


1  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of 
ftr>r». 

9  To  impose  by  fraud. 

3  To  handle. 

4  To  stroke  with  the  hAnd. 
PA'LMER.  t.  [from  pels*.] 

returned  from  the  Holy 
of  palm. 
PA'LMERWORM, 
worm  covered  with 
called  because  he 


a.j.«. 


Drylen. 

Prior. 
Ainneorth. 
A  pilgrim  :  they  who 
sad  carried  branches 
Pojx. 

[  palmer  and  worm.)  A 
hair,  supposed  to  be  so 
■ndets  over  all  plant*. 

Boyle. 

PALMETTO,  *.  A  species  of  the  palm-tree  r  in 
the  West  JnHies  the  inhabitants  thatch  their 
houses  with  the  leaves. 
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PAN 

PALMI'FEBOUS,  «.   [palma  and  fen,  Uli»  ] 

Bearing  palms. 
PA' L M I PEDE,  a.    [  pal*M  and  pr«.  Ut]  W«-b- 

frxilrd.  Brvm. 
P  A  M  M  ISTER,  a.  [ paima,  Ut.]   One  who  deal. 

in  palmistry. 
PA'LMISTKY.a.  [palma.  Lat.] 
1  The  cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the  line,  of 
the  palm.  OrarWaarf. 
t  The  anion  of  the  hand.  Adiltvm. 
PA'LMY.  a.  [frompaim  }  Bearing  palm*.  Skak. 
PALPAbl'UTY.  «•  (from  palpable. ]    Quality  nf 
being  perceivable  to  the  touch.  Pupe. 
PA'LPABI.E,  a.  L paipaMe.  r*r  J 
!  Perceptible  by  the  much.  Milton. 
9  Oro»s  ;  cik'w  ;  ea*ily  detected.  TiJI«>tao»i. 
3  Plain  j  e  iailv  perceptible.  Hooker. 
PA'LPABLENESS,  a.    [from  palpable  ]  <£i»lity 

of  beint  p-lpable ,  plainness  j  grosaneaa. 
PA'LPABLY.  «id.  (from  palpal } 
I  In  auch  a  manner  a»  to  be  perceived  by  the 


The 
To  beat 


9  QroMly:  plainly. 

FALPA'TlON.  ..    iP*lp^io,  palpor,  Ut.] 

act  nl  feeling. 
To  PA'LPITATE,_c  a.  [/*u>»o,  Lat.] 

as  the  heart ;  to  flutter. 
PALPITATION,  a.    (pA4ttfM.Fr.]  Beating 

or  panting  i  thai  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the 

heart  which  make*  it  felt. 
PA'LSGRAVB,  i.   [palttgraff.  Ger  ]  A 

earl  who  haa  the  oversteing  of  a  palace. 


striog  ol  a  i>aiace. 
puiay.l    Afflicted  with  • 

j     Diseased  with  a 
Dttay  of  Fitly. 
at.]  There  it  a  threefold 
a  privation  of  motion, 
a  privation  of  sensation, 
and  a  privation  of  boih 
Qaiaci 


PA'UICAL,  a  [from 

paUv  I  paralytick. 
PA'LdlED,  a. 

PAML8?',  a.  [paralfiit,  I 
division  ol  a  paltpt 
sensannn  remaining; 
■notion  remaining; 

Ta  PA'LTER.  r.a.    [from  paliron,  Skimmer'.] 

•hift;  to  dodge  :  not  in  ute.  Aaafceapeare 
Ta  PA'LTER.  a.  a.    To  squander :  as,  he  palter* 

hi*  fortune.  rf.aawor.a. 
PA'LTFRER,  a.    [from  palter.]     An  maincere 

dealer  i  a  ahiftcr. 
PA'LTRINESS,  a.    [from  pa/lry.]   The  state  of 

br»n«  paltry. 
PA'LTRY,  a.  f  poltrom,  Fr.  a  scoondrel.]  Sorry ; 

worthless  ;  despicable  j  contemptible  ;  mean. 

Addium. 

PA'LY,  a.  [frompale.l  Pale.  Skaketpeare 
PAM,  ».  Jtprohably  from  palm,  victory  .]  The 

knave  of  rluba.  ,  CT" 

7»  PA' M PER,  a.  a.    [paw&erar*.  Italian.]  To 

glut ;  to  nil  with  food  j  to  taginate.  Pope. 
PA'.M  PERER,*  a.    [from  pamper.]     One  that 

PA^H'rlLET,  a.    [par  nn  filet,  Fr  ]    A  amall 
book  ;  properly  a  book  sold  unbound,  and  only 

»t  itched.  Cmrmm. 
To  PA'MPHLET,  ».  a.    [from  the  noun.]  T 

write  amall  hoaks. 
PAM  PH  LET  E'ER,  a.  [from  pavamaiel.]    A  scr.b 
bier  of  small  booka.  S«t/« 
To  PAN,  r.  a.   An  old  word  deaoting  to  cln,e  or 

joist  tag  ether. 
PAN,  a.  [poaae.  Sax.] 
1  A  veseel  broad  and  shallow.  Spen$er 
9  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  hold*  the 
powder.  Bogle 
S  An*  thing  hollow :  aa,  the  brain  pan. 
PAN  AC  E' A.  a.   [paraceV.  Fr.  wwvautasa]    An  unl 

veraal  medicine. 
PAN  AC  EM,  a*   An  herb.  ^iaairorfa. 
PaNA'DO.  a.  [naala.  Ut.  bread.)  Food  made  by 
boiling  bread  and  water.  ,  »*  atpm 

PA'N  CAKE,  a.  [pan  and  cat*.]  Thin  pudding 
baked  in  ihe  fryingpan.  AfurrtmrT 
PANCRATICAL,  a.  (»arv and  a/oro*.]  Excelling 

in  all  the  gvmaasiick  eaercise*. 
PA'NCRATIST,*  a.  t>»  and  ^«K.]  One  skilled 
in  gvmnaaiick  exetcises.  Coat. 
PsYNCREAS,  a.  [t«  and  aasxf.]  The  paacreaa,  or 

'nfvtKj 

4JS 


PAN 

.  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  the 

verte  brea  of  the  loina.  Otuacy. 
PANCREA'TICK.  a.  [from  paacrea*.]  Contained 
in  ihc  pancreas.  Hay- 
PA'Nf  Y,  i a.  [from  paaacce.]  A  flower  j  •  kind  of 
PA'NSY   I     violet.  Locke. 
PA'N  DECT,  a.  [paarfecta,  Lat.] 
I  A  treatise  that  comprehend*  the  whole  of  any 
science.  Sv\ft. 
1  The  diie«t  of  tne  civil  law. 
PANDE'MICK.  a.   [w«n  and  &yi«c-]  Incident  tp 
a  whole  prO|  le.  Harvey. 
PA'NUER.  a.   [from  Pandarui,  the  pimp  in  the 
atory  of  Troiie*  and  CreaaiJa.]  A  pimp;  a  male 
bawd  ;  a  procurer.  Dryrfea. 
To  PA'N  DER,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pimpj 
to  I*  Bntnrrvient  to  luat  or  pa<*)on.  ikakeap. 
PA'NDERLY.a  [from  pander.]  Pimplnjt ;  pimp- 
hWf.  Shaketpeare. 
PANDICITLATION.  a.   [paadiea/oaa,  Ut.]  Tlie 
re*ile«>neaa,  atietching,  and  uneaaineaa  that 
ttiualiy  accompany  the  cold  flu  of  an  intermit- 
ting fever. 
FANE,  a.  [paae...  Fr.] 
1  A  amiare  ofglaaa. 

9  A  piece  mixed  in  variegated  works  with  otl 

piece*. 

PAN EGY'RICAL,* la.  [panegyri^,,  Fr. 
PANEGY'RICK,     \     ft  ]   An  eulogy ;  an  en- 
comiaaiick  piece.  sttlUnirf.ret. 
PAN  EG Y'R  1ST.  a.   [paaecfriare,  Fr.]  O  e  that 
wriie*  praiae  |  encomiaal.  Camden. 
PA'N  EL,  a.  [panellum,  Lai  poaeoa.  Ft  ] 
I  A  aqoare,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted  be- 
tween other  b*»die«.  Addttnm. 
9.  A  nchedule  or  roll,  containing  the  name*  of 
auch  juror*,  as  the  *heriff  pruvidea  to  pas*  BpMI 
a  trial.  Co*«U. 
PANG.     [bang,  Dutch,  uneaay.]  Extreme  pamj 
audden  paroxytm  of  torment.  Derhom. 
To  PANG,  t,.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  torment 
cruelly.  S»afcraj*eore. 
PA'N  ICR.  ».   [wa«*r*t  ]   A  audden  fright  without 
cause. 

PA'N  ICR",  a.  Violent  without  cause.  Camden. 
PA'N  N  ADE,  a.  The  curvet  of  a  hor*e.  A,-.\'c. 
PA'N  N  EL,  a.  [panneel,  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  rustick 
a-ddle.  Hudibrau 
PA'N  N  F.L,  a.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk.  ilmaw. 

PA'NNICK,  1  solant  Peacaam. 
PA^NNICLE,  J      *P'*nt-  '  * 

'  VNNIER,  a.  fpeater,  Fr.]  A  basket :  a  wicker 
vessel,  m  which  fruit,  or  other  things  are  car- 
ried on  a  horse.  Adduon. 
PANO«PLY,  a.  [*e0o*X»«.]  Complete  arrrwHir. 

A7i/lo«. 

PANORA'MA,*a.  [to*  and  o<cm»  ]  A  comprehen- 
sive view  of  a  city  or  other  place,  where  the 
point  of  observation  ia  somewhat  above  the 
centre. 

To  PANT,  e.  a.  [poaterVr,  old  Fr.] 
I  To  palpitate  ,  to  beat  as  the  heart  in  audden 
terrour,  or  after  hard  labour.  CrosAai*. 
« To  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of 
breath.  Drvden. 
S  To  play  with  intermia«lon.  Pq p*. 
4  To  long  >  to  wi»h  earnestly.  P«p* • 

PANT,*.  [Irom  the  verb.]  Palpitation;  motion 
of  the  heart.  ,  SAakeapeare. 

PA'NTALOON.  a.   [t-iatolof.,  Fr.]   A  man',  gar- 
ment anciently  w..rn,  in  which  the  breeches 
and  st  eking*  were  all  of  a  piece.  Sbakenpran. 
PA'NTESS,  a.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  in  » 
iraw|t  AimiroTta. 
PANTHE'ON.a.  [trawSesv.]  A  temple  of  all  the 


PANTHER,  a.  [«r«>af ;  panfaera,  L.]  A  *P<™* 


.nld  heaat;  a  pard. 
PA'NHLR.a.   A  gutter  tile. 
PA'N!  1NGLY,  ad.  [from  panting .]  With  palpi- 
tation. Sbakrtrpeare. 
PA'NTLER,  a.  [paaeiier,  Fr  ]  The  otberr  in  • 
gr-  at  family,  who  keeps  Ihc  bread.  Skakei. 
PA'NTOFLE,a.  [pantou/le,  Fr  ]  A  slipper.  Pr«c*. 
PA'NTO.MIME.i.  [»«  and  tu^at ;  swalotaim*-.  f  r  J 
1  One  who  has  the  power  of  univcxai  auntckry 
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PAR 


one  who  expresses  hit  meaning  by  (mute  ac 
tion }  a  buffoon.  Hndibrat 
9  A  scene  ;  a  talc  exhibited  only  in  feature  and 
divnb  show.  Arbntknot. 

PA'NTON,  t.    A  shoe  contrived  to  recover  a  nar- 
row and  hoof-bound  heel.  Famtr'i  Dictionary. 

TA'STRY,  «.  [paneterie,  Fr]  The  room  in  which 

Eovisons  aie  reported.  Hot  urn. 

.  s.  [papa,  ltal.  papjr,  Dutch}  paptlia,  Lat.] 
I  The  nipple  |  i  f>r  dug  sucked.  Sprat er. 

9  Pood  made  for  infanta,  with  bread  boiled  in 
water.  Donne. 
3  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Amtuortk. 
PAPA',  s.  [trwvwof.]  A  fond  name  for  father, 
used  in  many  language*.  Svift. 
PA'PACY.  s.  [papauul,rt.  from  papa,  the  Pope.] 
Popedom ;  office  and  dignity  of  biahopa  or 
Rome.  oocon. 
PA'PAL,  a.   [pa/xif,  Fj.]   Popish •,  belonging  to 
the  Pope}  annexed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Rome. 

RaUigk. 

PAPA'VEROUS,  a.   [paparrrent,  from  popart-, 
Lat.1  Resembling  poppies.  Brawn. 
PA'PAVV,  *.   A  plant.  rVaUer. 
PA'PER.  «.  [  papier,  Pr.  poypms,  Lat.] 
i  8u balance  on  which  men  write  and print,  made 
of  linen  rap  grc*»tid  to  pulp  Saaxweora. 
9  Piece  of  paper.  .Locke. 
3  Single  iheet  printed,  or  written.  5aak*apeare. 
PA'PER,  a.   Any  thing  alight  or  thin.  Bar***. 
To  PA'PER,  t  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  register. 

Skakespeare. 

PA'PER  MAKER,  s.  [paper  and  make.}  One  who 


PA' 


rauRiCu 


which 


[paper  and  asUL] 
round  for  paper,  c! 
Containiag  pap} 


A  mill  in 


PAPE'SCENT?  V  Containiag  pap>  inclinable 
to  pap.  Arbuthnot. 
PAPfUO,  t.   (Lat.  papillon,  Fr.]    A  butterfly  ; 

a  moth  of  various  colour*.  Ray. 
PAPILIONA'CEOUS,  a.  [pfilio,  Lat.]  The 
flower*  of  some  plant*  are  called  papilionaceous 
by  botanist*,  which  represent  something,  of  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  it*  wings  displayed. 

Qntncy. 

PA'PILLARY.lo.  [ papilla,  Lai.]   Having  emul- 
PA'PI  LLOUS,  J   geut  vessels,  or  resemblances  or 
pap*.  Derham. 
PA'PIST,  i.  [papule,  Fr.  papula.  Lat.]  One  that 
adhere*  to  the  communion  of  the  Pope  and 
church  of  Rome-  Clarendon. 
PAPl'STICAL,a.  [from  papist.)  Popish  ;  adhe- 
rent to  popery.  Wkugyft. 
PAPI'STICALLY,*  ad.    [from  papist.]    In  the 
aer  of  the  papists. 

[from  pof 


FAPl'STRY.  i.  [from  papist.) 
trine  of  the  Romish'church. 


Popery }  the  doc- 
Wkitfijt. 

PA'PPOUS,  u.  [pappoens,  low  Lat.]   Having  toft 
light  down,  growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some 
plants,  as  thistles.  Ray. 
rA'PPY,  a.  [from  pap.]  Soft ,  succulent ;  easily 
divided.  Burnet. 
TAR,*.   [Lat.]  State  of  equality}  equivalence; 

equal  value.  Locke. 
PA'RABLE,  c  [  parabilit,  Lat.  j  Easily  procured  i 
not  in  use.  Brown. 
PA'RABLE,  *.  [«*t!aCeXi|.1  A*imilitude}  a  rela- 
tion under  which  something  else  ia  figured. 
PARABWLA,  *.  [Lat.]  A  conick  section,  ari*. 
ing  from  a  cone's  being  cut  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  one  of  it*  sides,  or  parallel  to  a  plane  that 
touches  one  side  of  the  cone.  Harris. 

1  Express    by  parable. or  similtude. 
t  [From  parabola.)   H*ving  the 

of  a  parabola.  Ray. 
PARAROL1CALLY,  od.  [from  parabolical.) 
I  By  way  of  parable  or  similitude.  Brown. 
9  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
PARA'BOLISM,  •.  (In  algebra.)  The  division  of 
the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a  known  quantity 
that  is  involved  or  multiplied  io  the  first  term. 
PARA'BOLOI  D,  s.   [woswA**  and  *4e<.]  A  para, 
boliforre  curve  in  geometry,  whose  ordinate* 
gre  supposed  to  be  in  »ubuipllcate,  *ubquadru- 
4»0  . 


plicate,  etc.  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissae/  ' 

Horns. 

PARACENTESIS,  «.  rwauwsrVK.]  That  opera" 
tion,  whereby  any  of  the  venters  are  perforated 
to  let  out  any  matter ;  as,  tapping  in  a  tympany. 

PARACENTRICAL,  \a.  [was*  and  sfWfw.rDel 

riating  from  citt 


Giant  itle. 

Swift. 

Mtllon. 


.  .  [wofa  and  saws**.]  De- 
PARACE'NTRICK,  J   vUmg  from  circular  ay. 

PARA'OE,  s.  [parade,  Fr.] 
1  Show  ;  ostentation. 
9  Procession  ,  ai 

3  Military  order 

4  Place  where 
guard. 

b  Guard  ,  pottare  of  defence. 
PA'RADIOM,  *.  [nrafx&Trt**.]  Example. 
P.VK  U'lSE.  s.  [wa?oW»f.) 
I  The  blissful  regions,  in  which  the  Ank  pair  waa 
placed.  MUtoa. 
e  Any  place  of  felicity.  Skokespeore. 
PARADISI'ACAL,  a.  [from  paradise.]  Suiting 
paradise  .  making  paradise.  ifxraet. 
PA'RADOX,*.  [paradox*,  Fr.  vo^cM*.)  A  tenet 
contrary  to  received  opinion}  an 
contrary  to  appearance. 
PARADOXICAL,  a.  [from  paradox.] 
I  Having  the  nature  of  paradox.  Aerru. 
«  Inclined  to  new  tenet*,  or  notions  contrary  to 

received  opinion*. 
PAR  W.o  xic  ALLY,  cd.   [from  paradox.]    In  a 
paradoxical  manner.  Cottier. 
PARADCXICALNESS,*.  [from  paradox.]  State 

or  being  paradoxical. 
PARAD0XOL0GY,  s. 

of  paradoxes. 
PARAGO'GE,  *.  r«<v*rvvy»,.]  A  figure  whereby 
letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  thr  end  of  a  word, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  the  sense  of  it :  ox, 
ra$t, vastly. 

[paragon,  from  parage,  equality. 


supremely  ex- 
Shakespeare. 

fellow. 

r.  a.  [pnragrmner,  Fr.] 
to  parallel.  Sni 


] 


Sxrxjt 


PA  RAGON,  *. 

old  Fr.] 
I  A  model ;  a 

cellent. 
t  Companion ; 
To  PA'RAGON, 
I  To  compare  -. 
9  To  equal  j  to  be  equal  to. 
PA'RAGRAPH,  *.   f  paragrapke,  Fr. 

A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse. 
7»  PA'RAGRAPH,*  v.a.   To  divide  into 
graph*. 

PA K A G R A'PH  I C ALLY,  ad.  [fl 

PARALU^CtScaL,  )a.  [from  I  ;r      r  V- 
PARALLA'CTICK.  t  f    talningto  a  parallax. 
PA'RALLAX,  «.  [wayaX«fK.]  The  distance  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any  star 
viewed  from  the  earth.  Milton. 

PA'RALLEL,  a.  [or^oX>.i,>A-  ] 

I  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and  preserv- 
ing alway*  the  same  distance  Bnnc%. 

1  Having  the  same  tendency.  Addimm. 

3  Continuing  the  resemblance  through  many 
particular*  ,  equal.  Watts. 
PA'RALLEL,  s.  [from  the  adjective.} 

1  Line  continuing  it*  course,  and  (till  remaining 
at  the  same  distance  from  another  line.  Pope, 

9  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 

3  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another  line. 

Gartk. 

4  Resemblance ;  likeness ;  conformity  continued, 
through  many  particulars.  Denkam. 

s  Comparison  made.  Addison. 
0  Any  thing  resemblii 


6  Any  thing  resembling  another. 
To  PA'RALLEL,  t.  a.  [hnm  the  noun.] 
1  To  place  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same 
tion  with  another  Hoe.  * 
9  To  keep  in  the  same  direction }  to  level. 

3  To  correspond  to.  ■ 

4  To  he  equal  tO}  to  resemble  through  many 
particulars.  Dry  dm. 

b  To  compare.  Locke. 
PARALLELISM,*.  [  rar*t/efi«sne,  Fr.]    State  of 
being  parallel.  Ray. 
PARALLE'LOGKAM,*.  [*w<arM>v\s<  and yrm^} 
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In  geometry,  *  right  lined  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  opposite  tide*  are  paiallel  and  equal. 

PARALLELOGRA'MICAL,  a.    [from  parallrtol 
.]  Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelo- 

PIPED,  f.    [paralhlopipede,  Fr  ] 
A  solid  figure  conUined  under  six  parallelo- 


PAR 


A  solid  figure  contained  under  six  parallelo- 
gram*, the  opposite  of  which  are  equal  and 
parallel ;  or  it  i*  a  prism,  whose  base  it  a  paral- 
lelogram :  it  is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid  of 


A  falie  argu- 
At  but  knot. 


the  same  ba»e  and  height. 

paralogism,  $.  - 

ment. 

PA'RAl.OGY,  i.    False  reasoning. 
PARALYSIS,  t.  [*«<w>*ci;.]  A  palsy. 
PARALYTICAL,  Is.    [from  paralaeu;  parafy. 
PARAI.YTICK,   j   rieae,  Fr.]  PaUied ;  inclined 
to  palsy.  Prior. 
PARAMOUNT,  a.  [per  and  mown.] 
I  Superiour  ;   having  the  highest  jurisdiction  : 
as,  lord  paramount,  the  duel  of  the  seigniory. 

Glanvtl't. 

ft  Eminent:  of  the  highest  order.  Bacon. 
PA'R AMOUNT,  j.  The  chief.  ABUon. 
FA'RAMOUR,  i.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.] 

I  A  lover  or  wooer.  Spnuer. 

u.  A  mistress.  Skakttptart. 
PA'RANYMPH,  t.  [w«*»  and  .u,^] 

J  A  brideman ,  one  who  leads  thr  bride  to  ber 
marriage .  Mil  (on . 

5  One  who  countenances  or  supports  another. 

Tartar. 

PA  R  A  PEG  M.  i.  [wafweirrua-]  A  bnuen  table 
fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclama. 
ii««ns  were  anciently  engraved ;  also  a  table, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  stars,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  kc.  Pkittpt. 

PA'RAPET.s.  [  panrpet,  Fr  ]  A  wall  breast  high. 


PARAPHERNALIA,  «.  fLat. 
Fr.]  Goods  in  the  wife's  disposal 

PARAPHIMOSIS,!.  [aa^^-ipinpuW, 
Fr.]  A  disease  when  the  prwputium  cannot  be 
drawn  over  the  glans. 

PA'RAPH R  ASK,  s.  [wofofeM-K;  p«ro»»ro*e,  Fr.] 
A  loose  interpretation  ;  an  explanation  in  many 
words.  Drydm. 

To  PA'RATHRASE,  v.  a.  [ssM^«i  para, 
pkrtmr,  Fr.]  To  interpret  with  laxity  of  ex- 
pression |  to  translate  loosely.  St*lHn$Tfleet. 

PA'RAPHRAST,  t.  [worxsdfwnic  i  paronaraiie, 
Pr.]  A  lax  interpreter  ,  one  who  explains  in 
many  words.  Hooker. 

PARAPHRA'&TICAL,  la.  [from  peraparase.]  Lax 

FA  RAPHRA'STICK,  j  interpretation;  not  lite- 
ral ;  not  verbal. 

PARA  PHRA'STIC  ALLY,*  ad.  [from  paraphrat- 
tica/.l  In  manner  of  a  paraphrase.  Atk. 

PARAPHRENIAS,!,  [way.  and  feswnc]  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  Jrtmthmot. 

PA'RASANG,  s.  [parasanfa,  low  Let.]  A  Persian 
measure  of  length.  Locke. 

PA'RASITE,  f.  [parasite.  Ft.  partita,  Lat.]  One 
that  frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns  his  wel- 
come )iy  flattery.  Bacon. 

PARASITICAL,  la.  [from  parasite.]  Flattering} 

PARASITIC*,   j     wheedling.  Hakevtit. 

PA'RASOL, «.  A  small  canopy  or  umbrella  car. 
ried  over  the  head,  to  shelter  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

PARAOTLLABLB.*  «.  [waam  and  «-v>  *?<*.]  A 
word  that  has  an  equal  number  of  syllables  in 
all  its  rases.  Cole. 

PARASYLLA'BICK,*  \«.    Having  the  same 

PAJIAS  YLLA'BICAL,*  )  number  of  syllables  in 
all  its  cases.  Aih. 

Ta  PARBOIL,  a. a  [parfcodtUer,  Pr]  To  half 
boil  I  to  boil  in  part.  Bacon. 

7a  PA'RBREAK,  v.  n.  [brtcker,  Dutch.]  To 
vomit :  obsolete. 

PA'RBREAK,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Vomit.  Spea*. 

PA'RCEL  s .  [pareetfe,  Fr.  portscaJo,  Lat.] 
I  A  small  bundle. 

I A  pan  of  the  w  hole ;  part  Uken  separately.  Art. 
«7 


Sentk. 
s  Skakrtpearr. 
imon  law.)  When  one 


3  A  quantity  or  i 

4  A  number  of  persons  :  in  contempt. 
>  Any  number  or  quantity :  in  contei 

To  PA'RCEL,  a.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  divide  into  portions. 
Q.  To  make  up  into  a  : 
PARCE'NF.R.s.  fin  common  law.) 
dies  possessed  of  an  estate,  and  ha 

biers,  or  his  sisters  be  his  heirs ;  so  tha't 
ands  descend  to  those  daughters  or  sisters : 
these  are  called  parcener*,  and  are  but  as  one 
heir.  CoveU. 
PARCE'NERY,  t.  [poraowier,  Fr.]   A  holding  or 
occupying  of  land  by  joint  tenants,  called  co- 
parceners. Lowell. 
To  PARCH,  ».  o.  To  burn  slightly  and  superfi- 
cial ly  i  to  scorch  ;  to  dry  up.  Shakespeare. 
To  PARCH,  r  a.   To  b-  scorched.  Skaketpeare. 
PA'RCHMENT,  s.  [porcaeatta,  Fr.  per^cmrtm, 
Lat.]  Skins  dressed  for  the  writer.  Bacon. 
PA'RCHMENT  MAKER,  s.     [parcameai  and 

maker.]  He  who  dresses  parchment. 
I'ARD,         Is.  [pardiu,  purdalu,  1  at     The  leo- 
PA'RDALR,  \    pard  j  in  poetry,  any  of  the  spot. 
■   ted  beasts  Skaketpeare. 
To  PA'RDON,  e.  a.  \  p*rrirm»er,  Fr.] 
I  To  excuse  an  offender.  Dr fieri. 

9  To  forgive  a  crime.  Drpien. 

3  To  remit  a  penalty.  Skaketpeare. 

4  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial,  or  slight 


apology. 

,'RDON,  s.  [pardon,  Fr.l 

offender. 


PA 

I  Forgivcneasof  an 
«  Forgiveness  of  a  crime. 

3  Remission  of  penalty. 

4  Forgiveness  received. 
»  Warrant  of  forgi 


Milton. 


puni»hment. 
*A'RDONABLE, 


or  exemption  from 


,  Fr.]   Venial  > 

PA'RDON  ABLENES8,  s.  [from  pardonaJZf  V*l 
nialneas  ;  susceptibility  of  pardon.  Hall. 
PA'RDONABLY,  ad.   [from  pardonable.]  Veni- 
ally  ;  excusably.  Drvden. 
PA' R DONER,  s.  [from  parrfon.] 
I  One  who  forgives  another.  Skaketpeare. 
«  A  fellow  that  carried  about  the  Pope's  tndul- 
gencies,  and  sold  them  to  such  as  would  buy/ 
them.  Cowed. 
To  PARE,  e. «.  To  cut  off  extremities  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little)  to  dimi- 
nish. Hooker. 
PAREGORICS,  a. 
power  in  medici 
a»suage. 

PARE'NCHYMA.  s.  [Tauty%if*.}  A  spongy  or 

porous  substance  ;  in  physiek,  a  part  through 

which  the  blood  is  strnncd. 
PARENCHIMATOUS,  (a.  [from 
PARENCHY'MOUS,  j 

chyma;  spongy. 
PARE'NESlS,*.  [Tofsmwrx.] 

tation. 

PA'RENT,  •.  [poms,  Lat.]  A  father  or  i 


■  to  comfort,  mollify,  and 


PA'RENTAGE,  s.  [from  parent.'}  Extraction; 
birth ;  condition  with  respect  to  the  rank  of 

K rents.  Skakupcare. 
F'NT  M  .  a.  [from  parent.}  Becoming  pa- 
rents j  pertaining  to  parents. 
PARENT  ATION,  s.  [pare* to,  Lai. 1 
done  or  said  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
PARE'NTHESIS,  s.  [pareniaese,  Fr.  wmeah  av  and 
■r.  :>im».]  A  sentence  so  included  in  another  sen- 
tence, as  that  it  ma)  be  taken  out  without  in- 
juring the  sense  of  that  which  encloses  it :  com- 
monly marked  thus  ( ).  IVattt. 
PARENTHETICAL,  a.  [from  parenlAeiis.]  Per- 

taining  to  a  parenthesis. 
PARENTICIDE,*  *.  [parent  and  cmdo,  Lnt.) 

One  who  murders  a  parent.  Atk. 
PA'RLR.  s.  [from  pore.]  An  instrument  to  cut 
away  the  surface.  7Wier. 
PA'RERGY,  s.   [T«f«  and  sfysy.j  Something 
unimportant ;  aomrthing  done  by  the  r 


^r5nrsen» 
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PAR 

PA'RGET,  $.   PlMter  laid  upon  roofs  of  rooms . 

HWrarrf. 

To  PA'RGET,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  plaster; 

lo  rover  with  platter.  Gor.  of  the  Tongue. 

PA'RGETER,  s.  (.fr<  m  ptrget.)  A  plasterer. 
PARHELION,     (wsjnandaX*;.]   A  nock  sun. 

Jnpse, 

PARI'ETAL.  a.  [pen**,  Ut.]  Constituting,  the 
side*  nr  walls.  Skurp. 

PARI'ETAHV,  I.  [ponetaire,  Fr.]  An  herb.  Wuu. 

Pa' KING,  s.  [from  pwre.]  That  which  it  pared 
off  any  thing  j  the  rind.  Popt. 

PA'RIS.  «.  [uonaa]  Aa  herb.  ifianruriA. 

PA  kl>H,  i.  {panxk  a,  low  Ut.  pmroutt.  Ft. 
Wmm m  ]  The  particular  charge  uf  a  secular 
pri.st.  Our  realm  wae  divided  into  parishes 
by  Honorius.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  636.  Cottell. 

PA'RISH.  a. 

J  Belonging  to  the  pariah ;  having  the  care  of 

the  pariah.  Ayhffe. 
9  Maintained  by  the  parish.  Gay. 
P A  H I 'S  H I  ON  F.  R,  * .  [paroisesea,  Fr.  from  paruk.] 

One  that  belonga  to  the  parish. 
PA'RITOR,  s.  [for  apparitor  ]   A  beadle;  a  mm- 

m<mrr  of  the  courts  of  civil  law.  Dryden. 
PA'RITV.f.  [parii*,  Fr.paritni,  Lai.]  Equality; 

reaemblance.  Hall. 
PARK,  ».   {peame,  5a*.  pare,  Fr.]   A  piece  of 

ground  enclosed  and  stored  with  wild  beasts  of 

chase,  which  a  man  may  have  by  prescription 

or  the  king's  grant.  Cornell. 
To  PARK,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  enclose  as 

in  a  natW.  SAakeipeare. 
PA'RKER,  a.  {from  park.]  A  park-keeper. 
PVRKLEAVES,  s.    An  herb.  Ainiwortk. 
PARLE.  ».  [paWer,  Fr.]  Conversation ;  talk-,  oral 

treaty.  Daniel. 
To  PARLEY,  r.  a.  \porUr.  Fr.]  To  treat  by  word 

of  mouth ;  to  talk  ,  to  discuss  any  thing  orally. 

Broome. 

PA'RLEY,  ».  [from  the  verb.]  Oral  treaty;  talk; 
conference ;  discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

Prior. 

PARLIAMENT,  t.  [paWtatneai.as,  low  Ut.] 
The  assembly  of  tile  king  and  three  estates  of 
the  realm;  namely,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  common*  ;  which  assembly 
or  court  is,  of  all  others,  the  hightit,  and  of 
greatest  authority.  Cotcttl. 

PARLIAME'NTaRY,  «.  [from  parliament.]  En- 
acted  by  parliament ;  pertaining  to  parliament. 

Bacon. 

PA'RLOUR,  i.  [parloir,  Fr.  pari  a  tor  io,  Ital.] 
1  A  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  religious 

meet  and  converse. 
9  A  room  in  houses  on  the  first  floor,  elegantly 
furnished  for  reception  or  entertainment. 

Sprnter. 

PA'RLOUS.a.  [fromperitoa*.]  Keen  ;  sprightly ; 

wagtish.  Dryden. 
PA'RLOUSNESS.  ..  [from  parW]  Quickness, 

keenness  of  temper. 
PA  RM  AC1TTY,  t .  Corruptedly  for  spermaceti. 

Ainswortk. 

PA'RNEL,  ».  [The  diminutive  ofpoiroaW/a.]  A 
ponk  ;  a  slut :  obsolete.  Skinner . 

PAROCHIAL,  a.  [parochiali$,  from  porockia,  low 
Ut  ]  Belonging  to  a  parish.  Atterknry. 
PA'RODY.  s.   [parodtr,  Fr.  wtxfu4.es.]   A  kind  of 
writing  in  which  the  words  of  an  author  or  his 
thoughts  are  taken,  and  by  a  alight  change 
adapted  to  some  new  purpose.  Pope. 
To  PA'RODY,  r.a.  [parodier,  Fr.  from  pttrodf.] 
To  copy  by  way  of  parody.  Pope. 
PA'ROLE,  «.   [parole,  Fr.]   Word  given  as  an 
assurance  ;  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  not  to 
go  away.  Cleateland. 
PA  RON  0  MA'S  I  A,  i.  [w«<w»OM«rK».]  A  rhetorical 
Attire,  in  which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or 
syllable,  several  things  are  alluded  to. 
PARONYCHIA,  s.  [wweiwocMs  ]  A  preternatural 
••nder  the  root  of  the  nail  in 


swelling  or  sore 
one*,  finger ,  a  whitlow. 
PARONYMOUS,  •. 


bling 
W alt*. 


PAR 

PA'ROQUFT,  a.  [  vamqutt,  or  >vrreoae<,  Fr.}  A 
»mali  species  of  parrot.  Grew. 

PA'ROTID.  a.  [way**.]  Salivary  t  so  named  be- 
cause  near  the  ear*.  Grew. 

PA'ROTlS,  t.  farwfwV']  A  tumour  hi  the  glan- 
dules behind  and  about  the  cars,  generally 
called  the  erounctoriea  of  the  brain;  though, 
indeed,  they  are  the  external  fountains  of  the 
aaliva  of  the  osowth.  Wurman. 

PA'ROXlSM.s.  iaa^oeWM*.]  A  It;  periodical 
cxateibaiion  of  a  disease.  Unrwey. 

PA'RRK  IDE,  i.  [parrxcuk,  Fr.] 
1  One  who  destroys  his  rather. 

•  One  who  destoys  or  invades  any  to  ml 
owes  particular  rcverenca. 

3  The  murder  of  a  father ;  murder  of  one  to 
whom  reverence  is  due.  IrrpHen. 

PARRICI'DIAL,   )a.  [jwmodio,  Ut  ]  Relating 

PARRIC  I'DIOUM  to  parncide;  commuting 
parricide.  Brmrtt. 

PA'RROT,  i.  [perraoaet.  Fr.]  A  party-coloorwd 
bird  of  the  specks  of  the  hooked  bill,  remark- 
able  for  the  exact  imitation  of  the  human 
voice.  D>yten. 

To  PA'RRY,  t.  a.  ipurrr,  Fr.]  To  put  by  thrasu  j 
to  fence.  Lntk*. 

To  PARSE,  r.a.  [pars,  Ut.]  To  resolve  a  sen- 
tence into  the  elements  or  parts  of  speech. 

A*ckam. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  a.  [from  parrimeay  ]  Covet- 

out;  frugal ;  sparing.  Adtiimn. 
PARSIMONIOUSLY, ad.  Covetously  ;  frugally ; 

sparingly.  SrtA. 
PA  RSI  MONIOLSNESS,  a.  [from  partiatonwus] 

A  disposition  to  spare  and  save. 
PA' RSI  M ON  Y,  *.  ( parsiasowta,  Ut .)  Frugality  ; 

covetousnrss ;  niggardliness ,  aaving  temper. 

Svxft. 

PA'RSING,*  s.  [from  parse.]  The  act  or  ex- 
ercise of  resolving  a  sentence  into  the  parts  of 
speech  and  accounting  for  the  construction. 

PA'RSIEY.  s.  [persfi,  Welah.]  An  herb. 
PA'RSNEP.s.  [p*jti»«crt,  Ut.]  A  plant. 
PA'RSON,  s.  \  iwroeAeemu,  Ut.] 

1  The  priest  of  a  parish  j  one  that  has  a  ■ 
charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

9  Ajclergyman. 

5  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  preabyte- 
rian«. 

PA'RSON  AG  B.  ».  [from  partea.]  The  benefice  of 
a  pariah  ;  a  rectory.  Addison. 
PART,  s.  [para,  Ut.] 
I  Something  lets  than  the  whole  ;  a  portion  t  at 

•  Quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity.  Win. 
9  Member.  Lock*. 

3  Particular ;  distinct  species.  Low. 

4  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass.  a  Black  mere, 
b  That  which,  in  division,  fa  Hi  to  each.  Drpden, 

6  Proportional  quality.  Ckopman. 
?  Share;  concern.  Pop*. 

8  Side ;  party  ;  interest ;  faction.  DrnnieU 

9  Something  relating  or  belonging.  Sknkt 

10  Particular  office  or  character. 

1 1  Character  appropriated  in  a  play.  Skaketpeurt. 
19  Business;  duty.  Bacon. 


IS  Action  , 

14  Relation  reciprocal. 

15  /a  good  parti  in  ill  part ;  as  t 

done. 

10  (In  the  plural.)  Qualities  j  power*;  faculties; 

or  accomplishments.  Sutneg. 
17  (In  the  plural.)  Quarters;  regions;  districts. 

Sidney. 

IS  For  the  most  part.   Commonly;  ofteoer  than 
otherwise.  Heylin. 
PART,  ad.    Partly;  in 
To  PART,  v.  a. 

I  To  divide ;  to  share  i  to 

fi  To  separate;  to  disunite, 

3  To  break  into 

4  To  keep  aaunder. 

5  To  separate  comh 
«To 


AeH. 
Drpj/ea. 
Lerilirwj. 
S»ake*p*mrt. 


To  PART,  ».«. 
1  To  be 
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PAR 


Str -ft. 
Shakespeare. 
Isaiah. 


s  To  quit  each  other. 

3  To  uke  farewell. 

4  To  have  share. 

3  [Prom  partir,  Fr.]  To  go  away  ;  to  set  i>ut. 

/>ry(/m. 

6  To  pare  with.   To  quit  ;  to  resign  j  to  lo*e  ;  to 
be  separated  from.  Taylor. 
PA'RTABLE,  a.  [from pan  ]  Divisible;  such  as 
may  be  parted.  Camden- 
PA'RTAGK,  i.  [portage,  Fr.]   Division ;  act  of 
sharing  or  parting.  Locke. 
7b  PARTA'KE,  v.  n.  pret.  partoo*;  part.  pass. 
partaken*  [  pari  and  take. J 
1  To  have  share  of  any  thing ;  to  lake  share  with. 

9  To  participate;  to  have  something  of  J  he  pro- 

ferty,  nature,  claim,  or  right.  Bacon, 
o  be  admitted  to  j  not  to  be  excluded.  Shak. 

4  To  combine  ;  to  unite  in  some  bad  design. 
To  PARTA'KE,  «.  a. 

1  To  share ;  to  have  part  in.  Milton. 

2  To  admit  to  part ;  to  extend  participation  to  I 
obsolete.  Spenser. 

PARTA'KER,  s.  [from  partake.] 
1  A  partner  in  possessions ;  a  sharer  of  any  thing ; 

an  associate  with.  Hooker. 
8  Sometimes  with  ia  before  the  thing;  partaken. 

Shakespeare. 

3  Accomplice  ;  associate.  I'mlms, 
PA'RTER,  «.   [from  parr.]  fOne  that  parts  or  se- 

pit  rates.  Sidney. 
PARTE' RRE,  s.  [parterre,  Fr.l   A  level  division 
of  ground,  that  is  furnished:  with  greens  and 

Miller. 


PA'RTIAL,  a.  [partial,  Fr.] 
l  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party  in  a 

than 


cause,  or  one  side  of  the  question 
the  other. 

*  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason.  Locke. 

3  Affecting  only  one  part ;  submitting  only  in  one 
part ;  not  general.  Burnet. 

PARTIA'LITY,  ».  [partialis,  Fr.  from  pori»«i  1 
Unequal  >t«tc  oft  lie  judgment  and  favour  of 
one  above  the  other.  Spenser. 

To  PARTI  ALPZE,  c.a.  Tpartialiser,  Fr.  from 
part ial.]  To  make  partial.  Shakespeare. 

PA'BTIALLY,  ad.  [from  partial.} 
1  With  unjust  favour  or  dislike, 
tin  part ,  not  totally.  Rogers. 

PARTI BI'LITY,  t.  [frotn  partiW*.]  Divisibility; 
separability. 

PA'KTIBLE,  a.  [from  part.]  Divisible  ;  separa- 
ble. Bieby. 

PARTI  TIP  ABLE,  a.  [from  participate.}  Such  as 
mav  be  shared  or  partaken.  Sorris. 

PARTICIPANT,  a.  [ participant,  Fr  ]  Sharing; 
having  share  or  part.  Bacon. 

7b  PARTICIPATE,  c.o.  [porlicipo,  Lat.  parti- 

I  To»partake ;  to  have  share.  Shaketpeare. 
4 To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one.  Den. 
3  To  have  part  of  something  common  with  an- 
other.  Bacon. 
To  PARTl'CIPATE,  v.  a.  To  partake  ;  to  receive 

i art  of;  to  share.  Hooker. 
RTIC1PATION,  s.  [participation  Fr.  from 
par  ticxpat*. 

1  1  he  state  of  sharing  something  in  common. 

Hooker. 

9  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something.  Sliumgfleet. 
3  Distribution  ,  division  into  shares.  Raleigh. 
PARTICPPIAL,  a.  [partierptalu,  Lat.]  Having 

the  nature  of  a  partisaple. 
PART  I  CI' PI  ALLY,  ad.  In  the  sense  or  manner 

of  a  participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE.    [parridpiasa,  Lat.] 
1  A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
noun  and  verb.  Clarke. 
9  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different  things  : 
not  used.  Bacon. 
PA' RT I  CLE,  s.   [  partiexle,  Ft.  particnla,  Lat.] 
I  Any  small  proportion  or  a  greater  substance. 

Nevton. 

9  A  word  unvaried  by  inflection.  Hooker. 

particular,  a.  { partiaiier,  Fr.] 


PAR 

I  Relating  to  single  persons ;  not  general. 

9  Individual  .  one  distinct  from  others.  Dryder. 

3  Noting  properties  or  thing*  peculiar  :  he  had 
noMuttf  particular  in  hi*  conduct.  Bacon. 

4  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distin-t. 

»  Single;  not  general.  Sidney, 
6  Odd  ;  having  something  that  eminently  du- 

tinfiilthe*  him  from  others. 
PARTICULAR,  a. 
I  A  singlr  instance;  a  single  point.  South. 
9.  Individual ;  private  person. 

3  Private  interest. 

4  Private  character;  single  self;   state  of  an 
individual.  .Vfco»re*peore. 

i  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enumerated. 

Ayltf,. 

n  7a  particular.  Peculiarly;  distinctly,  ftryden. 
PARTICULARITY,  s.    (particularity  Tr.) 

Sithuj. 
Hooker. 
Arhlnon. 

Shak. 
Addison. 

PARTICULAR IZE,  v.a.  [parttcnlariser,  Fr.] 
To  mention  distinctly,  to  detail;  to  show 
minutely.  Atterhuru, 
PARTICULARLY,  ad.    [from  particular.] 
I  Distinctly  ;  singly  ;  not  universally.  South. 
<*  In  an  extraordinary  degree.  Dryden. 
To  PARTICULATE,  v.  a.  [from  pari tcaiar  ]  To 

make  mention  singly  :  obsolete. 
PA'RTINO.*  t.    A  division, 

ceremony  of  taking  leave. 
PA'RTISAN,  s.    [partisan.  Fr.] 
t  A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd. 
9  [Prom  ports,  Fr.]  An  adherent  to  a  faction. 


Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 

2  Singleness;  individuality. 

3  Petty  account;  private  incident. 

4  Something  belonging  to 
J  Something  peculiar. 

1 


an  opening;  the 


3  The  commander  of  a  party  detached  from  ilie 
main  body  upon  some  sudden  excursion. 

4  A  commander's  leading  staff.  Ainssmrth. 
PARTITION,  s.    [partition.  Fr.  poriirio,  Lat.] 

I  The  act  of  dividing  ;  a  slate  of  being  divided. 

Shakrrpeare. 

9  Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction.  Hooker. 

3  Part  divided  from  the  rest;  separate  part. 

Milton. 

4  That  by  which  different  parts  are  separated. 

Bacon. 

3  Part  where  reparation  is  made.  Dryden. 
To  PARTITION,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  distinct 
part*.  Bacon. 
PA'RTITIVE,*  a.  [partitio,  Lat.]  Distributive. 

Ullf. 

PA'RTITIVELY,*  ad.  [from  partitive.]  In  a 
partitive  way.  Lil/». 

PA'RTLET,  i.  A  name  given  to  a  hen  ;  the  ori- 
ginal signification  being  a  ruff  or  band,  or 
covering  for  the  neck.  Hall. 

PA'RTLY,  ad.  [from  part.]  In  some  measure ; 
in  some  degree  ;  in  part.  AdJuon. 

PA'RTNER,  i.    [from  part.] 
I  Part ak n  ;  sharer;  one  who  ha*  part  in  any 
thing  ;  associate.  Mtlton. 
9  One  who  dances  with  another.  Shakespeare. 

To  PA'RTNER,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  join; 
to  associate  with  a  partner.  SI 

PA'RTN  BRsHIP,  ».    [from  partner.] 

1  Joint  interest  or  property. 

2  The  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 

i:  Estrange. 

PARTO'OK,   The  pret.  or  partake. 

PA'RTRI UGE,  s.  [psrtris,  Welsh.]  A  bird  of 
game  Santuel. 

PARTU'RIENT,  a.  [partnriens,  Lat.]  About  to 
bring  forih.  Brown. 

PARTURITION,  s.  [partnrio,  Lat.]  The  state 
of  being  about  to  bring  forth.  Brown. 

PA'RTY,  s.   [jnrtu:,  Fr.f 
1  A  number  of  persons  confederated  by  simi- 
larity of  designs  or  opinions  in  opposition  to 
others;  a  faction.  Ijxke. 
9  One  of  two  litigants.  Shmxupear*. 

3  One  concerned  in  any  affair.  Shakespeare. 

4  Persons  engaged  against  each  other.  Dryden. 
i  Cause  ;  side.  Drvden. 
6  A  select  assembly.  Pope. 
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7  Particular  person  ;  a  person  distinct  from,  or 
opposed  to.  anothet.  Taylor. 

8  A  attachment  of  soldier*. 

PA  RTY-COLOURBD,  a.    [party  and  eoWed] 
Having  diversity  of  colour*.  Dryden. 
PA'RTY  JURY,  •.  (In  law.)  A  jury  in  iomt  triala 

half  foreigners  and  half  native*. 
PA'RTY- MAN,  i.    [party  andnun.]    A  factious 

person  ;  an  abettor  of  a  party. 
PA*RTY; WALL.     [parry  and  wall.}  Wall  that 


separates  one  home  from  the  next. 
PA>RVIS,  t.    [French.]  A 
porch. 
VRVIT 


PA'RVJTTDE,  *. 


[parvus,  Lat.] 
Lat.] 


or  church 
Bailey. 
Littleness ; 
GlamvUte. 

PA'RVITY,  *.   [parvtu,  Ut.]    Littleness ;  mi- 
nuteness :  not  used.  Ray. 
PAS,  i.   [French.]  Precedence  j  right  of  going 
foremost.  A  r  but  knot. 

PA'SCHAL,  a.    [pascal.  Fr.  paukalu,  Lat.] 
1  Relating  to  the  passover. 
9  Relating  to  Easter. 

PASH,  f.  [pax,  Spanish.]  A  face.  Skakeipeare. 
7b  PASH,  t.  a.     [perttcn,  Dutch.]     To  strike; 

to  crush.  Drurfra. 
PA'SQUE- FLOWER,  t.     [pa/*oliWo,  Lat.f  A 

flower.  Miller. 
PA'SQUIL,  If,  [from  paiquino,  a  statue  at 
P.VSQUIN,  J  Rome,  to  which  they  affix 
PA'SQUINADE,  j     any  lampoon   or  satirical 

piper.]   A  lampoon.  Howel. 
To  PASS,  v.  n.    [passer,  Fr.] 
.  1  To  go  ;  to  move  from  one  place  to  another) 

to  be  progressive.  Skakrtpeare. 
9  To  go  forcibly  ;  to  make  way.  Dryden . 

;  3  To  mnke  a  change  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Tempi*. 

4  To  vanish  j  to  be  lost .  Dryden. 
ft  To  go  away  progressively  Locke. 
0  To  be  at  an  end  j  to  be  over.  Dryden. 

7  To  die  j  to  pass  from  the  present  life  to  ano- 
ther state.  Khnkesprarr. 

8  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation.  Arhutk. 

Shakespeare. 

Etekiet. 
Clarendon. 
Hooker. 
I  current. 

VEttrange. 
"ully. 

Skakeipeare. 
Atterbury. 
Watu. 
Taylor. 


0  To  go  beyond  bounds  : 
10  To  be  in  any  state. 


II  To  be  enacted. 
19  To  be  effect ed 


to  exist. 


n  so  oe  cnecieo  ;  to  est 

13  To  gain  reception  }  to 

14  To  be  practised  artfully  or 

15  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  ill 
10  To  occur  ,  to  be  transacted. 
17  To  be  done. 

is  To  heed  j  to  regard  i  not  in  use.  Shakespeare 
19  To  determine  finally  ;  to  judge  capitally.  Ska. 

90  To  be  supremely  excellent.  Underwood. 

91  To  thrust  |  to  make  a  push  in  fencing.  Z>ryJ. 
C2  To  omit  to  play.  Prior. 

93  To  go  through  the  alimentary  duct./tVftKJaaof. 

94  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state.  VEttrange. 

95  To  pan  away.  To  be  lost ;  to  glide  off.  Locke. 
'Mi  To  pass  away.  To  vanish. 

To  PASS,  v.  a. 

1  To  go  beyond.  Hayward. 
9  To  go  through :  as,  the  horse  pasted  the  river. 

3  To  spend  .  to  live  through.  Collier. 

4  To  imparl  to  any  thing  the  power  of  moving. 

Derkum. 

ft  To  carry  hast  i  ly .  Addison . 

6  To  transfer  to  another  proprietor.  Herbert. 

7  To  strain  ;  to  percolate.  Bacon. 

8  To  vent;  tn  pronounce.  Watu. 
o  To  utter  ceremoniously.  Clarendon 


10  To  utter  solemnly. 

1 1  To  transmit }  to  | 
n  To  put  an  end  to. 
10  To  surpass)  to  excel. 

14  To  omit }  to  neglect. 

15  To  transcend  :  to  tr 
10  To  admit  |  to  allow. 

17  To  enact  a  last. 

18  To  impose  fraudulently. 


VEttrange. 


Eztkiel. 
Skakeipeare. 
Burnet. 
Kingt. 
Sw{ft. 
Dryden. 


10 To  practise  artfully}  tr  make  succeed.  VEst. 
SO  To  send  from  one  place  to  another:  as,  past 
"to  bis  own  parish. 


PAS 

91  To  pat*  away.  To  spend)  to  waste.  Eeelat. 
H  To  past  by.   To  excuse  |  to  forgive.  Tiltotson. 

93  To  past  by.    To  neglect ,  to  disregard.  Bacon. 

94  To  pau  over.  *To  omit }  to  let  go  unregardtd. , 

PASS,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  narrow  entrance  ;  an  avenue.  Skakeipeare. 
9  Passage  )  road.  Raleigk. 

3  A  permission  to  go  or  come  any  where.  Shak. 

4  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impotent  per- 
sons are  sent  to  their  place  of  abode. 

ft  Push  ;  thrust  in  fencing, 
estate;  condition. 

PA'SSABLE,  s-    [pauable.  Fr.  from  hsj.] 
1  Possible  to  be  passed  or  travelled  through  or 
over.  Skakeipeare. 
9  Supportable  ;  tolerable;  allowable.  Dryden. 

5  Capable  of  admission  or  reception.  Collier. 
4  Popular  ;  well  received.  Bacon. 

PASSA>D0,  i.    [Italian  ]   A  push )  a  thrust. 


PA'SSAGE,  t.    [pattage,  Fr.] 
i  Act  of  passing)  travel )  course)  journey. 

Raleigh. 

9  Road ;  way.  South. 

3  Entrance  or  exit  .  liberty  to  pais.  Shakttp. 

4  The  state  of  decay  i  not  in  use.  Shakes*. 

5  Intellectual  admittance;  mental  acceptance. 

Digby. 

fl  Occurrence  }  hap.  Shakespeare. 

7  Unsettled  state)    aptness  by  condition  or 
nature  to  change  the  place  of  abode.  Tempi*. 

8  Incident;  transaction.  Hayward. 

9  Management ;  conduct.  Davie*. 
10  [From  endroit.  Fr.]    Pa.t  of  a  book)  single 

place  in  a  writing.  ddduon. 

PA'SSF.D.   The  pret.  and  part,  of  pau. 

PA'SSENGER,  s.    [passager.  Fr.l 
I  A  traveller ;  one  who  is  upon  the  road }  a  way* 
farer.  Spenter. 
9  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling.  Sidney. 

PA'SSENGER  /olcosif  s.  A  kind  of  migratory 
hawk.  sliKtworth. 

PA'SSER.  a.  [ftum  pan.}  One  who  passes  ,  one 
that  is  upon  the  road.  Caress. 

PASSIBI'LITY,  s.  [posiiat/tte*,  Fr.  from  passible.] 
Quality  of  receiving  impressions  from  external 
agents.  Hakewill. 

PA'SSIBLE,  a.  [pattible,  Fr.  pattibUit,  Lat.l 
Susceptible  of  impressions  from  exiemal 
agents.  Hooker. 

PA'SSIBLENESS,  *.  Quality  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  external  agents. 

PA'SSINO,  pari.  a.    [from  pass.] 
i  Supreme;  surpassing  others)  eminent. 


9  It  is  used  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning 
of  another  word.  Exceeding  :  as,  pasting  fair. 

Shakftpeare. 

PA'SSINGBELL.1.  [pasting  and  bell.}  The  bell 
which  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  passing  soul  I  it  is  often  u«ed 
for  the  bell  which  rings  immediately  after 
death.  Daniel. 
PA'SSINGLY,*  ad.  [from  patting .]  In  a  manner 
that  excels.  Atk. 
PA'SSION.  i.   [passion,  Fr.  pauio,  Lat.] 
1  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency.  Lock*. 
9  Susceptibility  of  effect  from  external  action. 

Bseon. 

3  Violent  commotion  of  the  mind.  Milton. 

4  Anger.  Waft*. 

5  Zeal  j  ardour.  Addttan. 

6  Love.  •  Deuden. 

7  Eagerness.  Swift. 

8  Emphatically.  Hie  last  suffering  of  the  Re- 
dcemer  of  the  world.  Acts. 

To  PA'SSION,  e.  n.  [pastioner.  Ft.]  To  be  ex- 
ticmely  agitated  ,  to  express  great  commotion 
of  mind;  obsolete.  Skakeipeare. 

PA'SSION- FLOWER,  ».  [rnsttUUa,  Lat.l  A 
flower.  Miller. 

PA'SS ION-WEEK,  i.  The  week  Immediately 
precceding  Easter,  named  in  commemoration 
of  oar  Saviour's  r 
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PA'SSIONATE,  a.    [passxonnJ,  Fr.] 
I  Moved  by  passion  ;  feeling  or  expressing  great 
commotion  of  mind.  Ctare-don. 
4  Easily  moved  to  anger.  Prior. 
To  PA'SSIONATE,  v.  a. 
word  now  obsolete-] 
I  To  affect  with  paction, 
t  To  express  passionately. 
PA'SSIONATELY,  ad.    [from  pauionate.) 
I  With  passion  s  with  desire,  love,  or  flati 

with  treat  commotion  of  mind. 
«  Angrily.  Locke. 
PA'SSJON/ 


PAT 


Shakespeare. 
red ; 


3 

Boyle. 


i  ATE  NESS,  (.  [from 
I  State  of  being  subject  to 
4  Vehemence  of  mind. 
PA'SSIVE.  a.  [pass\f,  Fr.  ptisrtea*.  Ut.] 
1  Receiving  impression  from  »ome  external 
agent.  South. 
9  Unresisting;  not  opposing.  Pap*. 

3  Suffering  ;  not  acting. 

4  (In  grammar.)  A  verb  passive  it  that  which 
signifies  passion  or  the  effect  of  action  :  at, 
doctor,  I  am  taught.  Clark*. 

PA'S8  I  V  ELY,  ad.    [from  passire.]    With  a  pas- 
sive nature.  Dry  den. 
PA»8S1VEN  ESS,  ».    [from  jxume.] 
I  Quality  of  receiving  impression  from  external 
•genu. 

f>  Possibility  ;  power  of  suffering.     V.  of  Piety. 

3  Patience:  calmness.  Fell. 
PASSl'VITY,  •.   [from  psusise.]    Passlveneas  i 

an  innovated  word.  Ckeyne. 
PA'SSOVER,  s.    [pass  »nd  over.} 
I  A  feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  memory 
of  the  time  when  God,  uniting  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  pasted  over  the  habitations 
of  the  Hebrews.  John. 
«  The  sacrifice  killed.  Exodus. 
PA'SSPORT.  •.    [passport,  Fr.]    Permission  of 
passage.  Sidney. 
PAST,  part.  a.    [from  pats.} 
1  Not  present ;  not  to  come.  Sunjt. 
9  Spent ;  gone  through  i  undergone.  Pope. 
PAST,  f.   Ellipticalh,  used  for  past  time.  I  en  ton. 
PAST,  prep. 
1  Beyond  in  time :  it  is  past  the  time  of  history. 

Jtebrevt. 

9  No  longer  capable  of :  he  is  pa$t  learning. 

Hafward. 

9  Beyond}  oat  of  reach  of:  the  ship  is  post 
cannon-shot.  Calamy. 

4  Beyond ;  further  thau :  we  are  not  past  the 
fens.  Aamberi. 

5  Above )  more  than  :  the  well  was  post  ten  feet 
deep.  Spenser.  < 

PASTE,  t .    [paste,  Pr.] 

I  Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous  and 


•  Flower  and  water  boiled  together  »o  as  to  make 
9  Artificial 'mixture,  in  imitation  of  precious 


To  PASTE,  ».  a.    [patter,  Pr.  from  the  noon.] 
To  fasten  with  paste.  Locke. 
PA'STEBOARD,  s.    [posit  and  board.]  Masses 
made  anciently  by  pasting  one  board  on  ano- 
ther) now  made  sometimes  by  macerating 
paper,  and  castint  it  in  moulds,  and  soirretimes 
by  pounding  old  cordage  and  casting  it  in 
forms.  Dryden. 
PASTEBOARD,  a.   Made  of  pisteboard.  Mort. 
PA'STEL.s.    fr/oiis*.]    An  herb,  A\ns*ort\. 
PA'STERN,  s.    [pattanm.  Fr.] 
1  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between  the 
joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof.  Skaketpeare. 
*  The  leg  of  a  human  creature.  Deaden. 
PA'STIL,  t.    (poJliUtts,  Ut«  pastille,  Fr.]    A  roll 
of  pane.  Peacham. 
PA'ST1ME,«.    [post  and  time  ]    Sport  j  amuse- 
ment ;  diversion.  Watts. 
PA'8T0R,».    [pastor,  Ut  ] 


I  A  shepherd, 
t  A  clergyman  who  has 
•ho  ha*  souls  to  feed 


the  care  or  a  flock  ;  one 
1  with  sound  doctrine. 

Stri/f. 

PA'STORAL,  a.    {putoralis,  Ut.] 
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1  Rural ;  rastkk ;  beseeming 
fating  shepherds.  , 

2  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls.  Hooker. 
PA'STORAL.  s.    A  poem  in  which  amy  action  or 

passion  is  represented  by  its  effects  upon  a 
country  life »  or  according  to  the  common 
practice,  in  which  speakeri  take  upon  them 
the  character  of  shepherds  ■,  an  idyl ,  a  ba- 
colick. 

PA'STRY,  i.    [  pastitserie,  Fr.  from  paste.] 
I  The  act  of  making  pies.  Kmg. 
.  «  Pies  or  baked  paste.  Tsvssrr. 

3  The  place,  where  pastry  is  made.  Shakespeare. 
PASTRYCOOK,  s.    [pasrry  and  cook.]  One 

whose  trade  is  to  make  and  sell  things  baked 
inpaste.  Arkmtkmt. 
PA'STURABLE,  a.  [from  paitare.]    Fit  for  pas. 
ture. 

PA'STURAGB,  t.    [pastorate,  Fr.] 
I  The  business  of  feeding  cattle.  Spenser. 

4  Unds  grazed  by  cattle. 
3  The  use  of  pasture.  /trbuth 

PA'STURE.  ».    [pasture,  Fr.] 
I  Food  ,  the  act  of  feeding.  Bro 
9  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed.  Locke. 
3  Human  culture ;  education.  Dryden. 
To  PA'STURE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  place 

in  a  pasture. 
To  PA'STURE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grate 
on  the  ground.  Mil  torn. 

PA'STY,  s.   [paste,  Fr.]  A  pie  of  crust  raised 
without  a  dish.  Shakespeare. 
PAT,  a.   [pat.  Dutch,  Skinner.}    Fit  j  conveni- 
ent; exactly  suitable.  Atterbmry. 
PAT.  *.    [patio,  Fr.) 
I  A  light  quick  blow  ;  a  tap.  Coilitr. 
9  A  small  lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape  with 
the  hand. 

To  PAT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.)  To  strike  light- 
lv  ;  to  tap.  Bacon. 

PATaCHE.  i.    A  small  ship.  Jintwortk. 

PATACOON,  «.  A  Spanish  coin  worth  four  shill- 
ings and  eight-pence  English.  Ainswortk. 

To  PATCH,  v.  a.  [pudtier,  Danish  ;  peeiere, 
Italian. j 

I  To  cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on.  Locke. 
9  To  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of  black 

silk.  Addison. 
3  To  mend  clumsily ,  to  mend  so  as  that  the 

original  strength  or  beauty  is  lost.  Dryden. 
4,  To  make  up  of  shreds  or  different 
PATCH,  s.    [pesM,  Italian.] 
I  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 
9  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic k  or  variegated 

work.  Lode*. 

3  A  small  spot  of  black  silk  put  an  the  face. 

Sacklinf. 

4  A  small  particle  ;  a  pareel  of  land.  Shakes, 
b  A  paltry  fellow  :  obsolete.  SaoJresprarc. 

PA'TL'HKR,  i.  [from  paica.]  One  that  patches , 

PATCHERY.s.  [from  pate*.]  Botchery  ;  bung- 
ling work  :  not  used.  AAaserpeare. 

PATCHWORK,  t.  [patch  and  teor*.]  Work 
made  by  sewing  small  pieces  of  different  co- 
lours interchangeably  together.  Srt/t. 

PATE,  s.   The  head.  Spenttr. 

PATED,  a.  [from  pole.]  Having  a  pate.  It  is 
used  only  in  composition :  as,  long-paied  or 
cunning  ;  shallow-pair/,  or  foolish. 

PATEFA'CTION,  s.  [paiefactiS,  Ut.]  Act  or 
state  of  opening.  Ainwortk. 

PATEN,  t.    [patina,  Ut.]    A  plate.  Shaft. 

PATENT,  a.    [patent,  Ut.] 

il  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all:  as,  letters  patent. 

U»  fey. 

9  Appropriated  by  letters  patent.  Mortimer. 
PATENT,  s.   A  writ  conferring  some  exclusive 

rigbt  or  privilege.  Skaketntare. 
PATENTE'E  s.    [from  patent.]    One  who  has  a 

patent.  Swift. 
PATER  NOSTER,  t.    [Utin.]    The  Lord's 

prayer. 

PATE'RNAL,  a.    [paleratu,  Ut  ] 
1  Fatherly;  having  the  relation  of  a  father; 
pertaining  to  a  father.  Hammond. 


PAT 

9  Hereditary  ;  received  in  succession  from  one't 
father.  Dryden. 

PATE'RNITY.  [pattmu,,  Ut.]  Father.hip ; 
the  telation  of  a  father.  Arbmtkmot. 

PATH.*,  [path.  Sax.]  Way ;  road  ;  track  ;  a 
narrow  way  ;  any  passage.  Addison. 

PATHETICaL,  I  a.    [iraS****.]   Affecting  the 

PATHETICS,  j  passions;  passionate;  mov- 
ing. t>w\ft. 

PATHETICALLY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as 
may  Mrikc  the  pasrions.  Dry  den . 

PATHETIC  ALNESS,  $.  [from  pathetical.)  Qual- 
ity of  being  palhetick;  quality  or  moving  the 
■cation*, 

PATHLESS,  a.  [from  pal*,]  Untrodden ;  not 
marked  with  paths.  Sandy  $. 

FATHOGNOMON1CK,  o.  [v»3eyw»^u»»««c.J 
Such  signs  of  a  disease  at  are  inseparable,  de- 
signing the  essence  or  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  not  4ymptomalK  k.  Oatacy. 

PATHOLOGICAL,  a.  [fr<»m  pctkohgy  ]  Re- 
lating  to  the  tokens  or  discoverable  effects  of 
a  ditti'iii per. 

PATHOLOGIST,  i.  [s-aSx  and  One  who 

treats  nf  pathology. 

PATHOLOGY,  i.  [*aA*  and  *syw.]  That  part 
of  medicine  which  telates  to  the  distempers, 
with  their  diffciences,  causes,  and  effects,  in- 
cident to  the  body.  Qmtneg. 

PATHOS,*  s.  [from  the  Greek.]  Passion; 
warmth  »  affection  of  the  mind. 

PATHWAY,  s.  [path  and  way.)  A  road,  a 
row  way  to  be  passed  on  foot.  Shakeipeare. 

PAT1BLE,  a.  [potior,  Ut.]  Suffcrable ;  tolerable. 

PATIB CLARY,  a.  [ />a»i/.ahitre,  Fi.  from  pati- 
bvtum,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  the  gallows. 

PATIENCE,  «.    [patience,  Fr.  patieniia,  Lat.] 

1  The  power  of  suffering;  calm  endurance  of 
pain  or  labour.  Prior. 

2  The  quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage,  or 
discontent.  Mmtthew. 

5  Perseverance  ;  continuance  of  labour.  Harte. 
4  The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without  revenge 

or  anger.  Harte. 

6  Sufferance ;  permission.  Hooker. 
f  An  herb.  Mortimer. 

PATIENT,  a.    [patient,  Fr.  patient,  Lat.J 
1  Having  the  quality  of  enduring.  Ray. 
*  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction.  Drydtn. 

3  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4  Not  easily  provoked. 
b  Perteveiing;  calmly  diligent. 
0  Not  hasty  ;  notoriously  eager  or  impetuous. 


PAV 


PATIENT,  s.    [patient,  Fr.] 

1  That  which  receives  Impressions  from  external 
agents.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2  A  person  diseased,  under  the  care  of  another. 

Addison. 

To  PATIENT,  e.  a.    [jalienter,  Fr.]   To  wm- 
p.i»r  nnc'i  self :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
PATIENTLY,  ad.    [Irom  patient.] 

1  Without  rage  under  pain  or  affliction.  Swtft. 

2  Without  villous  impetuosity.  Caiamy. 
PATINE,  «.    [patina,  Lat.J    The  cover  of  a 

chalice.  Atnsteorth. 
PATLY,  ad  [from  pat.)  Commodiously  ;  fitly. 
PATRIARCH,  i.     [patriurthe,  Fr.  patnarcka, 

Latin.] 

1  One  who  governs  by  paternal  rights  the  father 
ar.d  ruler  of  a  family.  Milton. 

2  A  bi«hop  «uperiotM  to  archbishops.  Raleigh. 
PATRI  A'RCHAL,  a.    \ pair Mn  hut.  It.) 

t  Belonging  t..  pamirch* ;  such  as  was  possessed 
or  enjoyed  hv  patriaich*.  Porrit. 
7  Brlontima  to  hirrarcloal  patiiurchi.  Anlrfe. 

patriarchate,  \».  [pantarchut,  Fr.  fiom 

PATKIAKt  HsHlI'J    ^tr.nrch  ]   A  bishoprick 
superiour  to  airhb»hophckf .  Ayl\ffr. 
PATRIARCHY,  a.   Jurisdiction  of  apatriaich; 

patriarchate.  Rreretcvod. 
PATRI'LUN.a.    [patndui,  Lat.]  Senatorial; 

nobles  not  plebeian.  Ad>hson. 
PATlll't'l  A\,  t.    a  nblilcmtn.  '  Dryden. 
PATRIMONIAL,  a.    [patnmonial,  Fr.]  Pos- 
I  Ly  n.hcritanre.  Temple. 
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PATRIMONY,  t. 
sae,Fr.]  An 


PATRIOT,*.  One*. 

love  of  his  country. 
PATRIOT,*  o.  Animated 

country. 

PATRIOTIC,*  a.   Full  of  patriotism. 
PATRIOTISM,  t.  [from  patriot.)  Love  i 

country  ;  seal  for  one'a  country. 
To  PATROCINATE,     a.  [pmtroanor,  Lat.]  To 

patronise;  to  protect ;  tn  defend. 
PATROL,  s.    [  pair         old  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  garrison  to 
observe  that  orders  are  ktpt. 

2  Those  that  ft o  the  rounds.  Thomson. 
To  PATROL,  r.  a.   [ patrtmilltr,  Fr.]   To  p  the 

rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison.  tUack. 
PATRON,  s.    [patromu,  Ut.] 
,1  One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  protect  a. 

Prior. 

2  A  guardian  saint.  Bpemn  . 

3  Advocate ;  defender  .  vindicator.  Lock*. 

4  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 

ment. 

PATRONAGE,  t.   Jfrom  patron.] 

1  Support ;  protect  ion . 

2  Guardianship  of  saints. 

3  Donation  of  a  beoe6ce;  right  of  I 

be  no  flee* 

To  PATRONAGE,  *.  a.   [from  the  noon.]  To 

patronise;  to  protect. 
PATRON AL,  o.    [patrwma,  Ut.] 

supporting i  guarding; 

office  of  a  patron. 
PATRONESS,  «.    [feminine  of  patron.] 

1  A  female  that  defends,  countenances, ^or  sup- 

s  A  female  guardian  *aint. 

2  A  woman  that  has  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 

To  PATRON  ISE,  e.  a.  [from  pairoa.]  To  pro- 
tect;  to  support;  to  defend  j  to  countenance. 

Barxm. 

PATRON Y'MICK.s.  [ro*t«tt*uas<.]  Name  ex- 
pressing the  name  of  the  father  or  ancestor: 
as,  Tydidet,  the  son  of  Tydeua.  Broonte. 

PATTEN  of  a  Pillar,  s.   Its  base.  Ainncortk. 

PATTEN,  s.  [po#«,Pr.]  A  ahoe  of  wood  with 
an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by 
women,  to  Keep  them  from  the  dirt.  Camdm. 

PATTEN  MAKER,  s.  [  paltea  and  awawr.]  He 
that  makes  pattens. 

To  PATTER,  v.  n.  [patte,  Fr.  the  foot.]  To 
make  a  noise  like  the  quick  steps  of  many 
feet.  Drydcn. 

PATTERN,  $.    [patron,  Fr.  pafroo*.  Dutch.] 
I  The  original  proposed  to  imitation  -.  the  arclie- 
i  type ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  an  exemplar. 

Kurert. 

3  A  specimen ;  a  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the 
rest  Stft/k. 

3  An  instance  ;  an  example. 

4  Any  thing  cut  out  »n  paper 

of  cloth. 

To  PATTERN,  v.  a.   [  patronnrr.  Ft.] 
t  To  make  an  imitation  of  something  ;  to  copy. 

Skaketptare. 

Q  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  Sank. 
PA»VAN,  \  i.   A  kind  of  light  tripping  dance. 
PA'VTN  I 

PAUci'LOQUY,  s.  [p 
ina  and  rare  speech. 
PAU'CITY,  «.    [posicisas,  Ut.J 

I  Fewness;  smallness  of  nnmber. 

<J  Smallness  or  quantity. 
To  PAVE,  v.  a.    \pavio,  Ut.] 

I  To  lay  with  brick  or  stone  j  toioor  with 


2  To  make  a  pa  state  ea»j 
PAVEFA'CTION,*  s.  [f 

of  terrifying 
PA'VEMENT,  t.   [poiimentam,  Ut.l  8t 
briiks  laid  on  the  ground  i  stone  floor. 

Addisvn. 

PA'VER.  1  i.  [from  pave.]  One  who  lays  with 
PA'VIER,  /     stones.  Gay. 
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PAVPLION,  i.  [pavilion,  Fr.]  A  Untj  a  tern- 
por-uv  or  moveable  li-  u»e.  Sandut. 

To  PAVt'LION,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  furnish  with  lent*.  Milton. 
tTo  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 

PAUNCH,  «.  [pa**,  Fr.  poatrx,  Latin.]  The 
brllv  ;  (he  region  of  the  guts.  Baron. 

To  PAt'NCH.  r.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  pierce 
or  rip  the  belly  ;  to  exemerate;  to  take  out 
the  paunch}  to  eviscerate.  Uartk. 

PAV'PER,  i.  [Lat.]  A  poor  person;  one  who 
receives  alms. 

PAUPERISM,*  i.  [from  pauptr.)  A  state  of 
poverty.  Atk. 

PAUSE,  f.  [panta,  low  Lat.  srw».] 
1  A  stop ;  a  place  or  time  of  intermission.  Addit. 

3  Suspense ;  doubt.  Skakeopeare. 
«  Break  .  paragraph}  apparent  separation  of  the 

parts  of  a  discourse.  Locke. 

4  Place  of  suspending  the  voice  marked  in 
writing,  thus  — . 

3  A  stop  or  intermission  in  mu«ick. 
7a  PAUSE,  v.  u. 

1  To  wail  i  to  atop  ;  not  to  proceed  ;  to  forbear 
for  a  time.  Milton. 
t  To  deliberate.  Knollet. 
3  To  be  intermitted.  Ttcket. 
PAU'SER,  ».  [from  paxse.]    He  who  pauses  ,  he 
who  deliberate*.  Shaknptare. 
PAW,  t.  [  pawen,  Welsh.] 

I  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey.  More. 

t  Hand ;  in  contempt.  Drydm. 
To  PAW,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  draw  the 
forefoot  along  the  ground.  Pope. 
To  PAW.  e.  a. 

I  To  strike  with  a  down  atroke  of  the  forefoot. 

Tic/re/. 

9  To  handle  roughly. 
3  To  fawn  j  to  fl-iter. 
PA'WED.  a.  [from  paw.] 
I  Having  paws.  ^ 
9  Bmad  footed. 

PAWN,  i.  [poarf,  Dutch,  pan,  Fr  ] 
1  Something  given  to  pledge  a*  a  security  for 
money  borrowed  or  promiae  made.  Hovel. 
9  The  state  of  being  pledged.  Skaketpeare. 
3  A  common  man  at  chess.  Cowley. 
7V  PAWN,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  pledge  . 

to  give  in  pledge.  Shukt*yenrr. 
PA' WN BROKER,  s.  [pawn  and  broker.]  One 
who  lends  money  upon  pledge.  Arbnthnot. 
To  PAY,  r.  a.  [peter,  Fr.] 
1  To  discharge  a  debt.  Dry 4m. 

tTo  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  due  with 
his  money  ■  as,  he  had  paid  his  labourers. 

3  To  atone  ;  to  make  amend*  by  suffering. 

Roteommon. 

4  To  beat.  Shakerpeare. 

3  To  reward  ;  to  recompense.  Dryden. 

0  To  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing  bought. 

Locire. 

PAY,  *.  [from  the  verb.]    Wages ;  hire;  money 
given  in  return  for  service.  Temple. 
PAYABLE,  a.  [paiable,  Fr.] 

1  Due ;  to  be  paid.  Bacon. 
9  Sorb  as  there  is  power  to  pay.  Soma. 

PA'YDAY.  a.  [pay  and  day  ]    Day  on  which 

debts  are  to  he  discharged,  or  wage*  paid. 
PALTER,  s.  [paienr,  Fr.]    One  that  pays. 
PA*Y M ASTER,  i.  [pay  and  manter.)    One  who 
is  to  pay  ;  one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  is 
received.  Taylor. 
PA'YMENT,  *.  [from  pay.] 
»  Th«  act  of  paying.  Bacon. 
•  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  debt  or  pro- 
mise, itaco*. 
»  A  reward.  South. 

4  Chastisement  (  sound  beating.  Aintworth. 
To  PAYSE,  ».  n.  [used  by  Spenser  for  poise. J 

To  balance. 
PA'YZER,  t.  [for  poixer.]   One  that  weigh*. 

Cam. 

PEA,*.  [pU*m,  Lat.  pita.  Sax  ]    A  plant.  The 
species  are  sixteen.  MMer. 

?R«p7te•f^omUw•.^.f• U%'} 


PEA 

9  Quiet  from  suit*  or  diaturbances. 

3  Rest  from  an>  commotion. 

4  Stillncs  from  riot*  <  r  tumults. 
i  Reconciliation  of  differences. 
0  A  stale  not  hostile. 
7  Rest ;  quiet ;  content;  freedom  from  termor; 

heavenly  rest.  Ttllotwn. 
n  Sil  ;r.ce  ;  suppress! n  of  the  thoughts.  Dryden. 
PEACE,  int.    A  word  commanding  silence. 

CriuAov. 

PEVCE  OFFERING.*,  [pence  and  offer.]  Among 
the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  offered  toU..d  foe 
atonement  and  reconciliation  fot  a  crime  or 


PEA'CEABLE,  «.  [from  pear*.] 

I  Free  from  war;  f( ee  from  tumult.  Swift. 

9  Quiet;  undisturbed.  Spenter. 

.1  Not  violent ;  not  bloody.  Hole. 

4  Not  quarrelsome  ;  not  turbulent.  Skaketp. 
PEA'CEABLENESS.  j.  (from  peaceable.')  Quiet- 
ness; disposition  to  peace.  Hammond. 
PE.ATBABLY,  ad.  [fiom  peaceable  ] 

I  Without  war;  without  tumult.  Swift. 

9  Without  tumults  or  Curomotion.  S<e\ft. 

3  Without  disturbance.  Shakespeare. 
PEA'CEFU  L,  a.  [peace  and /nit.] 

I  Quiet  ;  not  in  war.  Dryden. 

9  Pacifkk  I  mild.  Dryden. 

3  Undisturbed  ;  still  j  secure.  p» 
PEA'CEFULLY,  ad.  [from  peace/al.] 

I  Without  war. 

9  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 


3  Mildly  ;  genllv. 
PEVCEFULNESS,  ».  [from  peace  hi.]  Quiet, 

freedom  from  war  or  disturbance. 
PEACEMAKER,  «.    [pence  and  maker.]  One 

who  reconciles  differences.  Sknketpeare. 
PBACEPA'RTED,  a.  [pence  and  ported.]  Dis- 
missed from  the  world  in  peace.  Shaketpeare. 
PEACH.*.  [pficAe.  Fr.]  A  ireeand  Truil.  7aofh. 
To  PEACH,  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  tmpeacA]  To 

to  bHTUSC  of  some  crime.  Dryden. 
PEA'CH  COLOURED,  a.   [peach  and  colour.] 

Of  a  colour  like  a  peach.  Shak**i>eare. 
PEA'CHICK.  *.  [pea  and  caicfc  ]  Thechicken  of 

a  peacock.  .Sou  I  ft  era. 

PEA'COCK.  *.  [paira.  Sax.  para,  Ijit.]    A  fowl 

eminent  for  the  beauty  of  hi*  feather*,  and 

particularly  of  his  tail.  Sandy*. 
PEAHEN,*,  [pea  and  ken,  pan,  Lat.]  The 

female  of  the  peacock. 
PEAK,  $.  [pear,  Sax.] 
i  The  top  of  a  hill  or  emini 
9  Any  thing  acuminated. 
3  The  rising  forepart  of  a  I 
To  PEAK,  v.  a. 
I  To  look  sickly.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  make  a  mean  figure ;  to  sneak.  Skaketp. 
PEAL,  «.    A  succession  of  loud  sound*  :  a*,  of 

bells,  thunder,  cannon.  Harvard. 
7b  PEAL,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play  solemnly 

and  loud.  Milton. 
To  PEAL,  r.  a.  To  assail  with  noise.  Milton. 
PEAR,*,  [poire,  Fr.]     A  fruii 


toward  the  footstalk  than  the  apple,  but  is 
hollow  like  a  natfel  at  the  extreme  part.  The 


PEARL,*.  [ 


12R? 

perie,  r  t. 


perU,  Span.] 


I  PrarU^thauth  e*teemed  gems,  are  a  distemper 
ia  the  creature  that  produces  ihem:  they  are 
most  frequently  found  in  ihe  oyster. 
9  (Poetically.)    Any  ihing  round  and  clear,  as  a. 

drop.  Drayton. 
PEARL,  t.  [utbnra,  Lat.]    A  white  apeck  or  film 
■rowing  on  the  eye.  Atn$wcrtk. 
PEA'RLED,  a.  [from  peorL]  Adorned  or  »et  war 
l«*arl*.  Mtlton. 
PEA'RLEYED,  a.  [pearf  and  eye.]    Having  a 

speck  in  the  eye. 
PEA'RI.tiRASS.  I 

PEA'RLPLANT,   «.    Plants.  Aintwortk, 
PEA'RLWORT.  ) 
PEA'RLY,  a.  [from  pear/.] 
I  Abounding  with  pearl*;  Oontaining^earl*. 
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PBA'HVMIN,  t.   An  apple 


PEE 


1.  I  pear  and  ire*.]   The  tree  that 


bear*  pear*. 

PEVSANT.  t.  [paiscnt,  Fr.]  A  hind;  one  whose 

business  is  rural  labour.  Spmter. 
f'tVlAMHV,  i.  Peasants;  rusticks;  country 
_penple.  Locke. 
PEA'SCOD.  is.  [pea,  cod,  and  theii.]  The  husk 
PEA'SHELL,  I  that  contains  pea*.  Gay 
PEASE,*.  Food  of  pease.  Arbmtknot. 
PEAT,  s.  A  species  of  turf  osed  for  fire.  Baton. 
PEAT,  «.  [  I  "run.  p,  c.',  Pr.]   A  little  fondling;  a 

darling:  now  common  ly  pel.  Down*. 
PE'BBLK,  (i.  [pecboUtana,  Sax.)  A*t.>ne 

PE'BBt.ESTONE, )     distinct  from  flints,  being 

not  in  layers,  but  in  one  homogeneous  mass  ; 

•  small  stone.  Sidney. 
PEBBLE- CRYSTAL,  *•   Crystal  In  form  of  no- 

dulea.  H'uodtrard. 
PE'BBI.ED,  a,   [from  pebble.]    Sprinkled  or 

abounding  with  pebbles.  Thomson. 
PE'BBLY.  a.  [from  pebUe.]    Full  of  pebbles. 
PELCABI'LITY,  s.  [from  peeeaMe.J    State  of 

being  subject  to  sin. 
PE'CCABLE,  a.  [from 

PECCADI'LLO,  i.   [Span.  petxadUU,  Fr.]  A 
petty  fault  .  a  slight  crime ;  a  venial 

PE'CCANCY,  :  [from  peccant.]  Bad 


PF/CCANT,  a.  [  pec. 

sinal. 


Fr.] 


1  Guilty |  criminal.  South, 
t  Ill-disposed  ;  corrupt;  bad;  offensive  to  the 
body  ;  injurious  to  health.  Arbuthnct. 

3  Wrong;  bad;  deficient;  unfonnal.  Ayltfe. 
PECK,  s.  [from  pciora,  Sax.] 

1  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel.  Hudibras. 
■i  Proverbially.    (In  low  language.)    A  great 
deal.  Smckhng. 
To  PECK,  v.  a.  [eeccaer,  Fr.  piefcea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  strike  with  the  beak  a*  a  bird. 

4  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak.  Addison. 

3  To  strike  with  any  pointed  instrument.  Caress. 

4  To  strike ;  to  give  blows.  South. 
PE'CKEH.s.  [from  pec*.] 

1  One  that  pecks. 

'  %  A  kind  of  bird;  as,  the  wuod-pee*#r.]  Dryden. 

PE'CKLED,  a.  [corrupted  from  speckled.]  Spot- 
ted :  varied  with  spots.  Walton. 

PECTrNAL,  s.  [from  pec  ten,  Lat.  a  comb.] 
There  are  fishes,  as  pectinals,  which  have  their 
bones  made  laterally  like  a  comb.  tews. 

PE'CTIN  ATKD,  a.  [from  patten,  Lat.]  Formed 
like  a  comb.  Broirs. 

PECTINATION,  s.  The  state  of  being  pec- 
tinated. Brown. 

PE'CTORAL,  a.  [from  perieraits,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  breast.  Wi$cman. 

PE'CTORaL,  s.  [pectoral*,  Lat.  pectoral,  Fr.] 
A  breastplate. 

PF/CI  LATE,     Is.  [necaialas,  Lat.  pcculat,  Fr  ] 

PECULATION.  |  Robbery  of  the  publick  ; 
theft  of  publick  money 

PECULATOR,  a.  [Lai.]  Robber  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

PECU'LIAR,  a.  [pecaitaru,  Lat.] 
„  I  Appropriate ;  belonging  to  any  one  with  ex- 
cloaion  of  others.  Swift. 
'  «  Not  common  to  other  things.  Locke. 
3  Particular ;  single.  Milton. 
PECU'LIAR,  s. 
t  The  property ;  the  exclusive  property.  Milton. 
IS  Something  abscinded  from  the  ordinary  juris. 

diction.  Carets. 
PECULIARITY,  s.  [from  peculiar.]  Partieu- 


larity ;  something  found  only  In  one.  Sw\ft. 
PBCU'LIARLY,  ad.  [from  peculiar.] 
I  Particularly ;  singly. 
'In*  manner  not  common  to  others. 
PECUNIARY,  a.  [ prcunt arias,  Ut.] 
1  Relating  to  money. 

*  Consisting  of  money.  Bacon 
9  A  basket  j  a 


PEDAGOGICAL,  a. 

or  belonging  to  a  i 
PE'DAiiOGUE.    s.     [wa^cryy*  ]      One  whss 

teaches  boys;  a  schoolmaster ;  a  pedant. 

Drydrw. 

To  PE'DAGOGUE,  e.  a.  [w*»i<rywy«w.]  To  teach 
with  sutxrciliousncss.  Prior. 
PE'DAGOGY,  s.  [srwasWyvytau]    Preparatory  dis- 
cipline. Sosua. 
PETi.AU  a.  [pedalis,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  foot. 

pedalet,  Fr  ]  The 


that  are  played  upon 
Going  on 

Dru 


Tuster. 


PE'OALS,  i.  \pedoia,  Lat 

large  pipes  of  an  organ, 

and  *topt  with  the  foot. 
PEDA'NEOUS,  a.   [pedaons,  Lat.] 

foot. 

PE'DANT,  r.  [pedaal,  Fr.] 

I  A  schoolmaster.  Dryden. 

9  A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge.  Swift. 
PEDA'NTICK.  ii.  [  pedaaieseue,  French,  from 
PEDA'NTICAL, >  podami.]  Awkwardly  osteo- 
-  tat ious  of  learning.  >7oy««r./. 
PEDA'NTICALLY,  ad.  With  awkward  oatenta- 
tion  of  literature.  Dryden. 
PE'DANTISII,  Is.  [pedanterie,  Fr.]  Awkward 
PEDANTRY,  j    ostentation  of  needless  I 

Te'pE'DDLE,  v.  a.    To  be  busy 

co tn xn only  written  tri ddlc 
PE'DDLINU.  a.    Petty-dealing;  t 

unimportant. 
PEDERE'RO,*. 
non  managed 
written  paterero 
PE'DESTAL,  s.  [ptedstoi,  Fr.l    The  lower  mem- 
ber of  a  pillar  ;  the  basis  of  a  statue.  Addison. 
PEDE'STRIOUS,  a.  [pedum*,  Latin.]  Not 
winged It  going  on  foot.  Brown. 
PE'DICLE,  s.   [from  podia,  Lat.  pedtcvle.  Fr.) 
The  foot-stalk  -,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is 
fixed  to  the  tree.  Bacon. 
PEDI'Ct'LAR,  a.   [pedicutaru,  Lat.]  Having 
the  phthyrtaais  or  lousy  distemper.  Aimsw. 
PE'DICREB,  s.  [perc  and  degre,  Fr.  Sttusxjr.] 
Genealogy;  lineage;  account  of  descent. 

Shakespeare. 

PE'DIMENT,  s.  [pedis,  Lat.]     In  architecture, 
an  ornament  that  crowns  the 


nei  un- 
Deeay  of  Pxetu . 

'At 


decoration  over  gates. 

PE'DLER,  *.  [a  contraction  from  pettydt 
One  who  travels  the  country  with  small 
modifies.  Shakespeare. 

PE'DLERY,  s.  [from  pedler.]   Wares  sold  by 
pcdlers.  Swift. 

PEUOBA'PTISM,  (.  [woiioc  and  *r*Vf«.]  In- 
fant baptism. 

PEDOBA'PTIST,  $.  [was 

that  holds  or  practises  infant  baptism. 

PEDO»METER,»  *.    [wot  and  ****»».] 
perambulator,  or  wheel  to  measure 

To  PEEL,  r.  a.  [pe/er  Fr.  from  peilit,  Lat.] 
1  To  decorticate  :  to  flay .  Shakespeare. 
t  [From  puller,  Fr.  to  rob.]  To  plunder.  Ac- 
cording to  analogy  this  should  be  written  pill. 

Miltom. 

PEEL,  s.  [p*Uu,  Lat.  pelure,  Fr.]    The  skin  or 

thin  rind  of  any  thing. 
PEEL.  s.  [paelle,  Fr.]   A  broad  thin  board  with 
a  long  handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put  their 
bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 
PEE'LER,  s.  [from  pee*.] 
I  One  who  strips  or  flays. 
9  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 
To  PEEP,  v.  a. 


I  To  make  the  first  appearance. 

lely,  or  car 


Tkaarr. 

Spt  nitr, 

to  look 


9  To  look  slily,  close 
through  any  crevice. 
PEEP,  «. 

t  First  appearance :  as,  at  the  peep  of  day. 
« A  sly  look.  .      ^  Sirt/t. 

PE'EPER,  s.   A  young  chicken  rott  breaking  the 
shell.  Brafwsffu-I- 
PEE'PHOLE.        1».  [peep  and  holt.]  Hole 
PEE*PINGHOLE,  )     ihiough  which  one  may 
look  without  being  * 
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PEN 

PEER,  i.  [pair.  Fr.] 

1  Equal ;  one  of  the  tame  rank.  Daviet. 
9  One  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments.  Dry. 

3  Companion  ;  fellow.  lien  Jonsvx. 

4  A  nobleman  :  or  nobility  we  have  five  degrees, 
who  are  all  nevertheless  called  peers,  because 
their  essential  privileges  are  the  same. 

To  PEER,  v.  n.  (by  contraction  from  appear.} 
I  To  come  just  in  sight.  Ben  Jonson. 

«To  look  narrowly  |  to  peep.  Sidney. 
PEE'RAGE,  s.  |>«rt>.  Fr.  from  peer.] 
J  The  dignity  of  a  peer.  Swift. 
9  The  bodv  of  peers.  Dry, lea. 

PEE'RDOM,  s.  [from  peer.]  Peeraee.  Am*v. 
PEF/RESS,  ».  [female  of  peer.]  The  lady  of  a 
peer ;  a  woman  ennobled.  Pope. 
PEE'RLESS,  a.  [from  peer.]  Unequalled  i  hav- 
ing  no  peer.  Milton. 
PEE' RLRS&N ESS,  s.  [from  peerleti.j  Universal 

superiority. 
PEE'VISH,  a.  [from  beeuk,  Skinaer.] 
I  Petulant;  waspish ;  easily  offended  ;  irritable, 
soon  angry ;  hard  to  please.  Swtft. 
i  Express.*  discontent,  or  freifulness.  Skak. 
PEE'VISHLY,  ad.   Angrily;  querulously;  mo- 
roscly.  Jiiyuard. 

nuFVB  


PEEVISHNESS,  t.  Irrascibility ;  qoerulousness; 


fretfuloess;  perverseneas. 
,$.  [peg ike,  Teutonic  k.] 
1  A  piece  or  wood  driven  into  a  hole.  Swift. 
9  The  pins  of  an  instrument  in  which  the  stringa 
are  strained.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  take  a  peg  lover.  To  depress ;  to  sink. 


4.  The  nickname  of  Margaret. 
To  PEG,  t*.  a.   To  fasten  with  a  peg.  Evelyn. 
PELF,  s.   [In  low  Lat.  pe#rn.]    Money,  riches. 

Sidney. 

PFLICAN,  i.  [peltcanut,  low  Lat.]    A  bird  that 
has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  young,  and  is 
supposed  tw  admit  them  to  suck  blood  from  its 
breast.  Calmet. 
PE'LLET.  •.  [pila,  Lat.  petote,  Fr.] 
I  A  little  ball.  Sandyt. 
9  A  bullet ;  a  ball  to  be  shot.  Ray. 
PE'LLETED,  a.   [from  pc/Jei.]     Consisted  of 


PE'LLICLE,  •.  {pellicula,  Lat.] 
1  A  thin  skin. 

8  It  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  gathers 
upon  liquors  impregnated  with  salt  or  other 
substance,  and  evaporated  by  heat. 

PF.'LUTORY,  ».  [pariet oria.  Lat.]    An  herb. 

PE'LLMELL,  ad.  \petle  mnU,  Ft.]  Confused- 
ly; tumuituously  ;  one  among  another ;  with 
confused  violence.  Huitibras. 

PELLS,  s.  [pellii,  Lat.]  Clerk  of  the  pet/*,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  exchequer,  who  enters 
every  teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll  called 
pellti  accept  orum,  the  roll  of  receipts.  Batley. 

Till  I  'CI D,  a.  [peUucidus,  Lat.]  Clear  ;  tran- 
sparent ;  not  opake  ,  not  dark.  Newton. 

PELLUCI'DITY.   )  s.   [from  pellucid.}  Tran- 

PELLU'CI  DNESS,  )  spareucy ;  clearness  ;  ri"t 
opacity. 

PELT.*.  [peilU,  Lat.] 
I  Skin ;  hide. 

9  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all 
7o  PELT.  v.  a.  [pohern,  fScr.  Skimier.} 

I  To  strike  with  something  thrown.  Atterbury 
9  To  throw;  to  rati.  Dryden 
PE'LTING,  a.     This  word,  in  Shakcspeaie,  sig 

niflea  mean;  paltry;  pitiful. 
PE'LTMONGKR,  *.    [pelho,  Lat. 

gerA    A  dealer  in  raw  hides. 
PE'LF/S,  t.  [Lat.]  The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
PEN,  t.  [prafio,  Lai.] 

I  An  instrument  ot  writing.  Dryden. 
« A  feather-  .  Spm*er. 

3  A  wing.  Milium. 

4  [Prom  pennan,  Saxon.]  A  small  enclosure  ;  a 
coop.  L*  £ttra»te. 

7b  PEN,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  pent,  [pen- 
'       nan  and  pinrtan.  Sax  ] 

1  To  coop ;  to  shut  up ;  to  incase ;  to  imprison 
in  a  narrow  place.  Beccu. 
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9  [From  the  noun ;  pret.  and  part.  pass,  panned.] 
To  write.  Digk*. 
PE'NAL,  a.  \  penal.  Fr.  from  pana.  Lat.] 
l  Denouncing  punishment ; 

9  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment }  vindic- 
tive. Afilian. 
PENA'LITY,  s.   [pewaltn/.old  Pr.]  Liablenes* 
to  punishment ,  condemnation  to  punishment. 

Brown. 

PE'NALTY,  i.  iptwalitl,  old  Fr.] 

1  Punishment)  censure;  judicial  infliction. 

Locke. 

2  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance.  Skake$p. 
PE'NANCE,  i.    [peaawcv,  old  Fr.]  Infliction 

either  publick  or  private,  suffered  as  an  ex- 
pression of  repentance  for  siu.  Bacon. 
PE.V.fTF.S,*  s.  [Lat.]  The  household  gods;  the 
gods  that  were  particular  to  some  houses,  and 
worshipped  with  greater  solemnity  than  the 
lares.  Ath. 
PENCE,  s.   The  plural  of  penny. 
PE'NCIL.*.  (pettariUasn.  Lat.] 
1  A  small  brush  of  hair  which  painters  /Jip  in 
their  colours.  Dryden. 
8  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which,  cut  to  a  point, 
tbouti  ■ 


they  write  without  ink. 
3  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink 
To  PE'NCIL,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 


point. 


PE'NDANT, «.  [peadaal,  Fr.] 
I  A  Jewel  hanging  in  the  ear. 
9  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

3  A  pendulum  :  obsolete.  Dtgby. 

4  A  small  flag  In  ships. 

PE'N  DENCE,  i.  [pcsvfeo,  Lat.]  Slopeness;  in- 
clinatioo.  tVotton. 

PE'NDENCY,  s.  [peau'ro,  Lat.]  «uspence ; 
delay  of  decision.  Aylijfe- 

PE'N  DENT,  a.  [pendens,  Lat.] 

1  Hinging.  Shakftpeare. 

2  Jutting  over.  Shakt^peart. 

3  Supported  above  ground.  Aft/ton. 
PE'N  DING,  a.    [pendente  lite,  Lat.]  Depend- 
ing; remaining  yet  undecided.  AyUJr. 

PENDl  LfySITY.      Is.  [from  pendens. ]  The 

PE'NDULOUSNESS, )  state  of  hanging  ;  sus. 
periston.  Brown. 

PE'N DV LOUS,  s.  [rrad«<«".  Lat.]  Hangings 
nat  supported  below.  Hay. 

PE'N  DULL' M,  i.  (pendn/as.  Cat.  penrfnle,  Fr.J 
Any  weight  hung  so  that  it  may  easily  -wing 
backward  and  forward,  of  which  the  art  »t  law- 
is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always  performed  in 
equal  time.  Hudibrat. 

PENETRABl'LITV. «.  [from  praecroMe.l  Sus- 
ceptibility of  impression  from  another  body. 

PE'NETRABLE,  a.  [penetrable,  Fr.  fgJSSEl, 
Lat.] 

1  Such  as  may  be  pierced;  such  as  may  admit 
the  entrance  of  another  body.  Dryden. 

2  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impression. 

Shakttjteart. 

PE'NETRUL,  s.  [prnetraiia,  Lat.]  Interioor 
psrtt  :  not  in  use.  Mump. 

PE'NETRANCY,  s.  [from  penetrant.]  Power  of 
entering  or  piercing.  Ra*- 

PE'NETRANT,  a.  [penetrant,  Fr.]  Having  the 
power  to  pierce  or  enter ;  sharp ;  subtile.  Buy. 

To  PE'N  ETR  ATE,  t>.  a.  [penetrer,  Fr.] 

1  To  piece;  to  enter  beyond  the  surface ■  to 
make  way  into  a  body.  ^froatkaot. 

2  Tn  affect  the  mind. 

5  To  teach  the  meaning. 
To  PE  NETRATE,  «.  * 

1  To  make  way. 

2  To  make  way  by  the  mind. 
PENETRATION,  s.  [penetration,  Fr.) 

I  The  act  of  entering  into  any  body.  Milton. 

3  Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse. 

3  Arutenctt ;  sagacity.  tVatti. 
FE'NBTRATIVK,  a.  [from  penetrate.] 
I  Piercing;  sharp;  subtile.  Wotton. 
9  Acute  ;  sagacious;  discerning.  Swtft. 
3  Having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind.  Ska*. 

Of 
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PENETRATIVJENESS,  i.  [from  penetrative. ] 
The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 

PE'N  GU  IN.  f.  [anter  mageltanicui,  Ut.] 
1  A  bird,  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  Urge 
goose,   yet   he    weight   sometimes  sixteen 
pound*.  Grew. 

8  A  fruit  very  com  man  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a 
sharp  acid  flavour.  Miller. 

PESl'SSULA,  i.  [  peae  tasaia,  Ut.)  A  piece 
of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

PBNl'NSULATED.  [from  pewinsaia.)  Almost 
surrounded  by  water. 

PENITENCE,  s.[pcat<eace,  Fr.  pa nUentxm,  Lat.) 
Repentance  ,  sorrow  for  crimes ;  contrition  fur 
•la,  with  amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the 
affections.  Dryden. 

PE'NITENT,  a.  [peaiieat,  Fr.  penitent,  Lat.] 
Repentant ;  contrite  for  tin  ;  sorrowful  for  past 
transgressions,  and  resolutely  amending  life. 

Milton. 

PE'NITENT,  s. 

1  One  sorrowful  for  sin.  Roger*. 

9  One  under  censure*  of  the  church,  but  ad- 
mltted  to  penance.  Stillingjleet. 

3  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
PENITE'NTIAL,  o.  [from  penitence.)  Express- 
ing penitence  -,  enjoined  as  penance.  Shak. 
PENITE'NTIAL,  *.    [  penitenciel,  Fr.  poreitea- 
tiale,  low  Latin.]  A  book  directing  the  degrees 
of  penance.  Ayltjje. 
PENITENTIARY.  ».  [peniteacier,  Fr.  perm  tea- 

rtanuj,  low  Ut.) 
1  One  who  prescribes  the  (rules' and  measures  of 
penance.  Bacon. 
ft  A  penitent ;  one  who  does  penance.  Carew- 
3  The  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 
PENlTE'NTlARY,*  a.  [from  penitent.)  Belong- 
Insrto ipen*i>ce ;  relating  to  repentance  Ath. 
PENITENTLY,  ad.    [from  peaiteai.)    With  re- 
pentancej  with  sorrow  for  sin;  with  contri- 
tion. 

PE'N KNIFE,  s.  [pen  and  fratfe.]   A  knife  used 
to  cut  pens.  Boom. 
PE'N  MAN,  i.  [pea  and  man.] 
1  One  who  professes  the  art  of  writing, 
f  An  author  ,  a  writer.  Addiion. 
PENMANSHIP,*  i.    [from  penman.]   The  act 
of  writing!  use  of  the  pen.  Ath. 
PE'N  N  ACHED,  o.    [peaaocAe,  Fr.]    Applied  to 
flowers  when  the  ground  of  the  natural  colour 
«>f  their  leaves  is  radiated  and  diversified  neat- 
ly without  any  confusion. 
PE'NNANT,  s.  tfr-aoa,  Fr.] 
I  A  small  flag,  ensign,  or  colour. 
<t  A  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on 
PE'NNATED,  a.  [ptwJtttM,  Ut.] 
1  Winged. 

«  Pennattd,  among  botanists,  are  those  leaves  of 
plants  that  grow  directly  one  against  another 
on  the  same  rib  or  stalk  ;  as  those  of  ash  and 
walnut-tree.  Oaiacv 
PE'NNER,  i.  [from  pen.)  *  ' 

1  A  writer. 

«  A  pencase.  Aiutvorth. 
PE'N  N I  LESS,  a.    [from  pmay.)  Moneyless; 

poor ;  warning  money. 
PENNON,  s.   fpeaaoa,  Fr.)  A  small  flag  or  co- 
lour. SAas-espeare. 
PE'N  NY.  ».  plural  peace,  [praif.  Sax.) 
I  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a  shilling : 
a  penny  i*  the  radical  denomination  frotn 
which  English  coin  i«  numbered. 
*  Proverbially,  a  small  sum.  *Aafce«peore. 
?  Monry  in  general.  Dryden. 
PENNYROYAL,  or  paddiaf  %  tats,  $.  [pulegium, 
„  Jm3    A  plant.  Miller. 
PE'NNYW EIGHT,  «.  [peaay  and  weight.}  A 
weight  containing  twentv-four  grains  troy 

BswMalvsaM  Arbntknot. 
I  E  nNi  w  ISF„  a.  [perncy  and  vise.)  Saving 
of  small  »ums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  nig- 
«»??Ti!XA\VJ31F0Per  occasions.  Bacon. 
PENNYWORTH,  ».  [ p,-nnu  and  trortfc.) 
I  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny. 
9  Any  purchase;  any  thing  bought  or  sold  for 
T.  South. 
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3  Something  advantageously  bought t  a  purchase 
got  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  Diyden . 

4  A  small  quantity.  Swift. 
PE'N  SI  LE,  a.  [pensilis,  Lat.] 

I  Hanging;  impended.  Baton. 

9  Supported  above  the  ground.  Prior. 

PE'N  SI LEN  ESS,  i.  [from  pensile.)  The  state  of 


hangin 
PE'N  SI  O 


I; ,. 


An  allowance 


]  To  sup- 
FT.)  Mah?" 


Spennrr. 
ncholy  ; 
I  fucker . 
Dryden. 
capsular.} 

An  in- 
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A  figure  with 
Hott.u 

.]  Qulnquan- 
ft'oodwtid. 
t.)  A 
Aitditvu. 


i.  [peatfoa,  Fr.] 
to  any  one  without  an  equivalent. 
To  PENSION,  a.  a.    [from  the 

port  by  an  arbitrary  allowance. 
PENSIONARY,  a.  [pearioaaati 

mined  by  pensions. 
PE'NSlONER,  f.  [from  penstoa.] 
t  One  who' is  supported  by  an  allowance JMU  at 
the  will  of  another ;  a  dependant.  Cotttrr. 
9  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his 
master.  Pnpe. 
PENSIVE,  a.    [pent,/,  Fr.  peatiro,  Ital.]  Sor- 
rowfully thoughtful ;  sorrowful;  mournfully 
serious j  melancholy.  Pope. 
PE'NSIVELY,  md.     With  melancholy  j  sorrow- 
fully ;  with  gloomy  seriousness. 
PENSlVENESS.s.  [from  peas.re.] 

sorrowfulness. 
PENT,  part.  pass,  of  pea.   Shut  up. 
PENTACA'PSULAR.  a.     Wr;.  and 

Having  Ave  cavities. 
PENTACHORD,  *.    [wr*  and  x^i] 

slmment  with  five  strings. 
PENTAK'DROUS,  a.  [«•* 

five  sides. 
PENTAGON,  s.  [mi  and 

five  angle*. 
PENTA'GONAL, «.  [from 

gular;  having  five  angles 
PENTA' METER,  «.  [ 

Latin  verse  of  five  f<et. 
PENTA' M  ETER,*  a.  Consisting  of  ire  metrical 
feet.  War  ton. 

PENTA'NGULAR,  a.    [wsVIs  and  cng-aJar.)  Five 
cornered.  Grew. 
PENTA  PETALOUS,   a.     [arris  at* 

Having  five  petals  or  leaves. 
PENTASPAinV  *.   [wsvls  and  eumm.] 

with  five  pullies. 
PENTA'STICK,  «.    fasvlt  and  rot*'] 

sition  consisting  of  five  verses. 
PE'NTASTYLE,  *.   [wivl*  and  rrv** .] 
chitecture,  a  work  in  which 
lumns. 

PENTATEUCH,  t.  [wivls  and  rwxoc] 
books  or  Moses. 

PENTECOST,  s.  fawtosrv.  pentueotlt,  Fr  ] 
l  A  feast  among  the  Jews.  Cattnet . 

Whitsuntide.  Shaketpeure. 

PENTECOSTAL,  o.  [from  pentecott.]  Belong- 
ing to  Whitsuntide.  Sandergcn. 

PE'NTHOUSR,  i.  [peat,  from  peale,  Fr.  and 
Acase.)  A  shed  lunging  out  aslope  from  the 
main  wall.  KnoUet. 

PENTICE,  s.  [peadice,  Hal.)    A  sloping  roof. 

Wottou. 

PE'NTILE,  s.  [peat  and  tilt.)  A  tile  formed  to 
cover  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof.  3foroa. 

PENT  up,  part.  a.  [pent,  from  pea  and  ap.]  Shut 
up.  Shake 

PEN U'LTI MATE,  a.    [pennltimut,  Lat.) 
but  one. 

PEN  U'MURA,  *.    [peae  and  umbra,  Lat.]  An 
imperfect  shadow;  that  part  of  the 
which  it  half  lighted. 
PENU'RIOI  S,  a.  [from  peaano,  Lat.) 
J  Niggardly;    sparing;    not  liberal)  sordidly 
mean.  Prior. 
9  Scant ;  not  plentiful.  Addtton. 
PENU'RlOUSLY,  ad.    [from  peamrsMM.)  Spa- 
ringly ;  not  plentifully. 
PENU'RIOUSNESS.  «.   [from  peenrioni.] 
1  Niggardliness;  parsimony.  A>lditon. 
9  Scantiness  ;  not  plenty. 

PENURY,  s.    [  penario,  Lat.]    Poverty  ;  indi- 
gence, fhtuktr. 
PE'ONY.  s.  [p<*on«a,  Ut  ]    A  flower.  MiUtr. 
PEOPLE,  I.  [pen/ 1(,  I  r.  popatas,  Lat.] 


An  engine 
A< 
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1  A  nation  ;  those  who 

*  The  vulgar. 
•    3  Tbe  commonalty ;  not  the 


4  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 

5  Men.  <>r  persona  in  (central.  Arbuthnot. 
To  PrVOPLE.  v.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.]   To  atock  with 

inhahitania.  Prior. 
PE'PASTICKS,  $.    [Treats*.]    Medicine*  which 
are  good  to  help  the  rawness  of  tbe  stomach 
and  digest  crudities. 
PE'PPER,  s.  [piper,  Lat.  poivrt.  Fr.]    We  have 
three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  black,  the  white, 
and  the  long;  which  are  three  different  fruits 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants.  Hill. 
To  PE'PPER.  r.  «.  [from  tbe  noun  ] 
l  To  sprinkle  with  pepper, 
a  To  beat  >  to  mangle  with  shotlor  blows. 

Shakespeare. 

PE'PPERBOX,  t.   [pepper  and  box.]   A  box  for 
holding  pepper.  Shakespeare. 
PE'PPERCORN,  a.    {pepper  and  com.]  Any 


PER 

l  A  measure  of  Ave  vards  and  a  half ;  a  pole. 

I  on  which  bi-d. 


.]  Mint 


thin*  of  inconsiderable  Value. 
PE'PPERMINT,  s.   [pepper  and 

eminently  hot.  V 
PE'PPERVVORT,  s.  [pepper  and  u»rt.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

PE'PTICKfo.  [«*W]    What  helps  digestion. 

  Auuwortk. 

PERACU'TE,  a.  [peracutus,  Lat.]    Very  sharp  ; 

very  violent.  Harvey. 
ri.HA  DVI  ,'M  I  RE,  ad.  [par  adventure,  Fr  ] 
1  Perhaps  ,  may  be  ;  by  chance.  Dig"  hm. 

9  Doubt  I  nnesUoa  :  not  properly.  South. 
To  PERA'GRATE,  r.  o.    [peragro,  Ut.]  To 

wander  over ,  to  ramble  through. 
PERAGRATION,  s.  [from  peragTol*.]   The  act 
of  passing  through  any  state  or  space.  Holder. 
To  PERA' MBU LATE,  v.  a.  [perambuh,  Lat.] 
l  To  walk  through. 

9  To  survey,  bv  passing  through.  Darin. 
PERAMBULATION,  s.  [from  prras*6«fat*.] 
I  The  act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over. 

Bacon. 

9  A  travelling  survey.  Hovel. 
9  A  district :  limit  of  jurisdiction.  Holiday. 
PERA'MBULATOR,*i.   [from  perambulated]  A 
wheel  for  measuring  roads.  Ash. 
PE'RCASE,  ad.   [par  and  cose]  Perchance; 

perhaps  :  not  used.  B acorn. 
PE'RCEANT,  a.  [percumt,  Fr.]   Fiercing;  pene- 
trating: obsolete.  Spenser. 
PERCE'IVABLE,  a.    [from  perceive.]  Percep- 
tible; snch  as  faJIs  under  perception.  Locke. 
PERCE/1  VABLY,  ad.    [from  perceivable.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  observed  or  known. 
To  PERC»1VE.  r.  a.  [pereivio,  Lat.] 
I  To  discover  by  some  sensible  effects.  5Ao<r. 
9  To  know  ;  to  observe.  UcAre. 
3  To  be  affected  by.  Bacon. 
PERCEPTIBILITY,  *.  [from  perceptible.] 
1  The  state  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or 
mind  ;  the  state  of  being  perceptible. 

i;   the  power  of  perceiving:  not 

Afore. 

JLE,  a.    [perceptible,  Fr.  perceptus, 
Lat.]   Such  as  may  be  known  or  observed. 

Bacon. 

PERCE'PTIBLY,  ad.  [from  perceptible]  In 
such  a  manner  as  m-»v  he  perceived.  I'opc. 

PLRCE'PTION,  i.  [peree/.fto,  Lat.] 
I  The  power  of  perceiving;  knowhdge;  enn- 
aiiousness.  Bent  ley. 

9  The  act  of  perceiving  |  observation. 

3  Notion  ;  idea.  Hole. 

4  The  state  of  being  afferted  bv  something.  Buc. 
PERCE* PT1VK,  a.    [pert^lun,  Lat.]  Having 

the  power  of  perceivine.  G'uwrW<>. 

PERCEPTl'VITY.  s.  [from  perreplire.J  The 
power  of  perception  or  thinking.  Ijcrke. 

PERCH,  $.  [perca,  Ut.  >.rrchr.  1'-.]  A  flail  of 
prey  i  he  has  a  .hnok»nJ  :>r  bog  back  which  is 
armed  with  Mill  brittle;,  an.i  all  his  skin  armed 
with  thick  hard  scales.  Walton. 

PERCH.  *.  [/rrrfco,  Lat.  percJte,  Fr.] 
4ff7 


S  [From  percht,  Fr.J  Son 
romt  or  sit.  Dryden. 

To  PERCH,  r.  a.  [percher,  Fr.  from  the  noun.) 
To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird.  Spenser. 

To  PERCH,  r.  a.    To  phtcc  on  a  perch.  A/ore. 

PERCH.VNCE,  ad.  [per  and  caoaee.J  Perhapa  , 
ucradventnre.  U'otton. 

PE' RC HERS,  s.  Paris  candles  used  in  England 
in  ancient  times;  also  the  larger  sort  ofwnx 
candles,  which  were  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

PERCl'PIENT,  a.  [pereipienM,  Ut.]  Perceiv- 
ing; having  the  power  of  perception. 

PERCI'PIENT,  s.  One  that  has  the  power  of 
perceiving.  GUnvWe. 

PE'RCLOSE,  s.  [ per  and  dote .]  Conclusion  ; 
last  part :  obsolete.  Raleigh. 

To  PE'RCOUTE,  ».  a.  Xpercolo,  Lat.]  To 
strain  through.  Hale. 

PERCOLATION,  s.  [from  percohir*.]  The  aot 
of  straining;  purification  or  separation  by 
strai  tunic.  Ray. 

To  PERCU'SS,  a.  a.  [percvisiu,  Lat.]   To  strike. 

PERCU'SSION, «.  [percassto,  Ut.] 


t.l  Tra- 
Bentley. 


I  The  act  of  striking :  stroke. 

9  Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear.  Rymer . 

PERCU'SJsiVE,*  a.  [from  percass  ]  Striklm? 
ac a i Hit.  .  Ash. 

PFRCUTIBNT.s.  [perouiems,  Lat.]  Striking; 
having  the  power  to  strike.  Cuvn. 

PSRDITION,  «.  [perdiao,  Ut.] 
I  Destruction;  ruin;  death.  Bacon. 
9  Loss.  Shnkett'tare 
3  Eternal  death.  Raleigh, 

PE'RhUE,  "I     Closely  ;  in  ambush.  Hndibra*. 

VI  '1:1)1.  Lot  S,  a.  [perdo,  Ut.]  Lost ;  thrown 
avray.  Brai  ><WL 

PE'HDCRABLE,  a.  [  perrfera6f>,  Fr.]  Lrv.ingj 
long  continued  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeart. 

PE'RULRABLY,  ad.  [Uom  perdurable.]  U<t- 
iniily.  Shaketptare. 

PERDl  RATION,  *.  [  perduro,  Ut.]  Long  con- 
tin, .ance.  .  Atnsirorlh. 

PERPGAL.a.  [Fr  ]   Equal:  obsolete.  Spenser. 

To  PE'REGRINATE,  r.  h.  [ perigrinus,  Lat.]  To 
travel  ;  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

PEREGRINATION,  s.  [  percgnntis,  Ut. 
»  el :  abode  in  foreign  countries.  i_ 

PE'RLGRINE,  a.  [perrgHntu,  Ut.]  Foreigu"; 
not  native;  not  dom«-«tick.  Bacom. 

To  PE'K EM PT,  e.  a.  jierempim,  Ut.]  To  kill ; 
to  crush  :  ■  law  tern.  AyliJT*. 

PERE'MPTION,  s.  [pefetnptio,  Ut.  peremption, 
Fr.]    tVi  (li  •,  <  xtinction  :  law  term. 

PERE'VITORILY,  ad.  [from  peremptory.]  Ab- 
solute «  ;  positively  ;  so  as  to  cut  off  all  fur- 
ther deb  te.  Clcrevdon. 

PE  RE'  M  PTOR I N  ESS,  a.     [from  fern  my.] 
Potitiveness  ;  al solute  decision  ;  J'»gin«,l»«ls» 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

PERE'MPTORY,  a.'  [perentptm,  lov»  Utln.1 
Dogma  ical;  ahtolute;  suth  as  deii  mvs  ail 
farther  expostulation.  Sotttlt. 

PERE'NMAL.  o.  [perynnis,  Ut.] 
I  Lasting  through  •''   year.  Cheync. 
1  Perprin«i ;  unceasing.  Hnney. 

PERE'NMTY,  s.  [perennitai,  Lat.]  BMafity 
of  lasting  through  all  seasons;  perpeiui«y. 

DerJiam. 

PE'RFECT,  a.  [perfect**,  Ut.  perfait,  Fr.] 
I  Complete ;  consummate;   finished ;  neither 
delerilve  nor  redundant.  Hooker. 
9  Fully  informed  ;  fully  skilful.  Shakctprare. 
3  Pure:  blameless  ;  clear;  immacaUte.  S"iak. 
A  Conft<'ent  ;  certain.  Shaketpeart. 
To  PE'RFECT ,  r.  a.     [perfectns,  from  jerficxo, 
Ut.  pitrfaire,  Fr.] 
t  To  finish,  to  complete;'  to  consummate;  to 
bring  to  it  v  due  state.  ffol/er. 
Q  To  mike  skilful ;  to  instruct  fully.  Shak. 
PE'HFEt  TElt,  ».   [from  per/ec»  ]      One  that 
nukes  perfect.  P^-C 
PERiE'CTION,  s.    [perfectto,  Ut.  perfection, 
Fr.] 

I  The  sute  of  being  perfect.  fihlun. 
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PER 


•up  re  me 

Dryden. 


rom  perfect] 


9  Something  that  concars  to  produce 
excellence. 

3  Attribute  of  God.  Atterbury. 
To  PERFE'CTIONATE,  *.«.  [per/ect*>aarr,  Pr.] 
To  make  perfect ;  to  advance  to  perfection : 
not  used.  Dryden. 
PERFE'CTIVE,  o.   [from  perfect.}  Conducing 
10  bring  to  perfection.  Ray. 
PERFE'CTIVELY,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  ai 
brings  to  perfection.  .  Grew. 

PERFECTLY,  ad.  [from perfect.] 
1  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 
•  Totally;  completely.  Hoylt. 

PE^raCTNMs\ratepf" 
I  Completer***  5 
s  Goodness;  mi  me. 
3  Skill.  Shakespeare. 
PERFI'DIOUS.  a.  [perfldut,  Lit.  ptrfi.de,  Fr.] 
I  Treacheroui  j  false  to  truth  ;  guilty  of  violated 
faith.  H'xdow  and  Cat. 

t  Expressing  treachery  ;  proceeding  from  trea- 
chery. Mtlton. 
PERFIDIOUSLY,    ad.      Treacherously  i  by 
breach  of  faith.  Hudibras. 
PERFI'DIOUSNESS,  *.  [from  perjSdtous.l  The 
quality  of  being  perfidious.  Txllotton. 
PE  RFIDY,  s.   [perfUia,  Lat.  ptrfUU,  French.] 

Treachery  s  want  of  faith  ;  breach  of  faith. 
PE'RPLABLB,  a.    [per>,  Ut.]     Having  the 

wind  driven  through. 
To  PE*RFLATE,  e.a.    [perflo,  Ut.]    To  blew 
through.  ArbMhnot. 
PERFLATILB,*  «.  [per  and  flo,  Lat.]  Blowing 
strongly  j  blowing  through.  Bailey. 
PERFLATION,  s.    [from  perflate.]   The  act  of 
blowing  through.  Woodvard 
To  PE'RFORATE,  v.  a.    [perforo,  Latin 

pierce  with  a  tool  j  to  bore 
PERFORATION,  ».  [from  perforate.] 
1  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring.  More. 
«Holr;  place  bored.  Ray. 
PERFORATOR,  #.    [from  per/orate.]    The  in- 
strument  of  boring.  Sharp. 
PERFORCE,  ad.  [per  and  force.]   By  violence; 

violently.  Skuketpeart. 
To  PERFORM,  v.  o.  [  performare,  Italian.]  To 
execute;  to  do;  to  discharge;  to  achieve  an 

undertaking;  to  accomplish.  Sidney. 

To  PERFO'RM,  w  a.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt. 

Wattt. 

PERFO  KMABLE,  a.   [from  perform.]  Practi- 
cable ;  such  as  may  be  tlooc.  Brown. 
PERFORMANCE,  i.  (from  perform.] 
I  Completion  of  something  designed  i  execution 
of  something  promised.  South. 
9  Composition  ;  work.  Dryden. 
3  Action;  something  done.  v   >f  r 


To 


IER,  s. 


1  One  that  performs  any 


[from  perform.] 
thing. 


Shaketpeare. 


S  It  ia  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes  a 
jhlick  exhitMiion  of  his  al 


r.  a. 


•kill. 

Lperfrico,  Lat.] 


To 
That 


publK 
7b  PE'RFRICATE, 
rub  over. 

PERFU'MATORY,  a.    [from  perfume.] 

docs  perfume. 
PERFU'ME,  g.  [  parfum,  Fr.] 
J  Strong  odour  of  swectneu  used  to  give  scenU 
to  other  things.  Bacon. 
«  Swret  odour;  fragrance.  Pope. 
To  PERFC'MB,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
scent ;  to  impregnate  with  sweet  scent.  Poie. 
PERFU'MER,  i.    [from  perfume.]     One  wlto*e 
trade  is  to  sell  things  made  to  gratify  the 


PEJ^.'N.CT0R!,  V,  <  [po/jara 


Carelesly ;  negligently;  in 
ternal  form. 


lactone*,  Lat.] 
manner  as 

*P?*li»fy  external  form.  Clarendon. 
PEttFU'NCTORY,  o.[per/ttactonV,  Lat.]  Slight  | 
-  cMcXeX  '  "^''Rfnt.  Woodward. 
To  PERFU'SB,  r.  a.    [perfktut,  Ut.]    To  tine 
tore;  to  overspread.  Hartew. 
PERFUSION,*       [from  perfkte.]   The  act  of 
pouring  out  upon  any  thing.  A*h. 
PERHA'PS.od.   [period  4]  PeradventuVe 
Way  be.  smith. 


FE'RIAPT, «.  faiaaarevw.]   Amulet;  charm  wot* 
as  preservative  against  diseases  or  mischief. 

.  Shakerpeare. 
PERICA'RDIUM,  s.   [wtm  and  nafim  ;  pcricarde, 
Fr.]   A  thin  membrane  of  a  conick  figure  that 
resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the  heart  in  its 
cavity.  •  Qvincy. 

PLRICA'RPIUM,  «.  («aw  indu^Dc;  pencil* 
Fr.]  A  pellicle  or  thin  membrane  r 
the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant. 
PER1CLITATI0N,  #.   [periclitor,  Lat.] 
I  The  state  of  being  in  danger. 
9  Trial;  experiment. 

PERICRVNIUM,  ».   [rap  and  rraatam]  The 
membrane  that  covert  the  skull.  Quincw. 
PERI'CULOUS,  a.    [pcriculont,  Ut.] 

Ktous  ;.jcopardous ;  hazardous. 
IE'RgV,  *.    [rap  and  spye*. 
tion  in  an  operation  ; 


PERiO^UM,}''   lQN5  nt^in  thtT^ieavensi 
wherein  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest  dia- 
Uticc  possible  from  the  earth.  Harrit. 
PERIHE'LIUM,  I.  [V(pj  and        ,  perihelic,  Fr.) 
That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit*  wherein  it  ia 
nearest  the  sun.  Harrit. 
FE'RIL,  i.  [pen*,  Fr.  perikel,  Dutch.] 
I  Danger  :  haxard  ,  jeopardy.  Daniel . 

9  Denunciation  ,  danger  denounced.  Saaft. 
PF.'RILOUS,  a.  [pcrtleux,  Fr.  from  peril.] 
I  Dangerous ;  hazardous;  full  of  danger. 
9  It  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  ludicrous  ex- 
aggeration of  any  thing  bad. 
3  Smart;  witty;  parlous. 
PERILOUSLY,  adV  Dangerously. 
PE'RILOUSNESS,  *.  Dangerousness. 
PERI'METER,  *.  [rw  and  mst^.]   The  com- 

Eir  sum  of  all  the  sides  which  bound  any 
,  whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  JVetrfoa. 
D,  *.  [periode,  Fr.  vspsiof.] 
I  A  circuit. 

ft  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed,  so  as 
to  begin  again  in  the  same  manner.      't  ufts. 

3  A  stated  number  of  ycais ;  a  round  of  time,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised  within 
the  calculation  aball  return  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Holder. 

4  The  end  or  conclusion.  Addison. 
6  The  state  at  which  any  thing  tcrmiaates. 

Suckling. 

6  Ungth  of  duration.  Bacon. 

7  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other. Bea  Joauoa. 

8  A  course  of  transactions  memorably  termi- 
nated :  as,  the  period*  of  an  empire. 

.]  To  put  an 

Fr.  fropi  pe- 


To  PE'RIOD.  v.  a.  [from  the 
Cnd  to  :  a  bad  woid. 


PERIODICAL,!  a.  [ 
PERIODIC*".   ]  riid.J 
I  Circular;  making  a  circuit;  making  a  revolu- 
tion. Walt t. 
9  Happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated  time. 

Bent  ley. 

3  Regular;  performing  some  action  at  stated 
times.  Adduon. 

4  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions.  Br  own. 
PERIODICALLY,  ad.    [from  periodical.]  At 

stated  periods.  Broome. 
PERIOSTEUM,  a.  [ray*  and  arse*.]  All  the  bones 
are  covervd  with  a  very  sensible  membrane, 
called  the  periotteum.  Cheyne. 
PERIPHERY,  i.   [rffs  and  $*p».]  CircumTer- 

Harvey. 
r,  Fr.)  To 
by  many ;  to  express  by  cir- 
cumlocution. 
PER I'PH BASIS,  *.  [»#f»W»< ;  periphra*et  Fr.] 
Circumlocution ;  use  of  many  .words  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  one.  Wattt. 
PERIPHRA'STICK.*  I  a.     [from  pmparosis.] 
PERIPHRA'STICAL, j      Circumlocutory;  ex- 

pressing,  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 
PERIPNLL'MONY,  1».  [trap  and  mym***t.]  An 
PERIPNEUMONIA,/       inflammation  of  the 
Innsj.  Arbnthnot. 
To  PEOUSH,  e.  a.  [ptrir,  fr.  prreo,  Ut.] 


To  PERI'PHRASE,  a.  o.  [perip/i 
express  one  word  b 
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PER 


l  To  die ;  to  be  destroyed  5  to  be  loit :  to  come 

to  nothing, 
t  To  be  in  a  perpetual 
S  To  be  lost  eternally. 
To  PE'RISH,  v.  a.     To  destroy  ;  to  decay  :  not 
in  ute.  Collier. 
PE'RISHABLE,  a.    [from  penm.]     Liable  to 

Jperiah;  aubjcct  to  decay  ,  of  abort  duration. 
'RIsH ABLENESS,  i.    LiableneM  to  be  de- 
stroyed t  liableness  to  decay.  Locke. 
PERISTA'LTICK,  a.   [wafsrsXXi..]  PerituUiek 
motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  guts, 
which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral 
fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed 
downward  and  voided.  Quiacy. 
PBRISTE'RION,  s.  The  herb  vervain. 
PERISTY'LE,  t.   [peristole,  Fr.]     A  circular 
range  of  pillars.  Ar  but  knot. 

PE'Rl SYSTOLE,  *.  [raw  and  ewXaO  The 
pause  or  interval  between  the  two  motions  of 
the  heart  or  pulse. 
PERITONE'UM.  *.  [•apmro.er.]  This  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly, 
and  is  a  thin  and  soft  membrane,  which  en- 
closes all  the  bowels.  W 
PE'R-IURE,  i.    [pcrjurvt,  Lat.]  A 

forsworn  person  :  not  in  use. 
To  PE'RJURE,  v.  o.     [perjaro,  Lat.]    To  for- 

Shakespeare. 


perjured  or 
Shaketpeure. 


swear:  to  taint  Wn«  pyn 
PE'RJURER,  a.  [from  perjure?}   One  that  swears 
falsely.  Spenser. 
PE'RJlkV,  i.    [perjunum,  Lat.]    False  oath. 

Skaktrpeare. 

PE'Rl  WIG,  a.  [pemqme,  Fr.]  Adscititious 
hair  ,  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  orna- 
ment or  concealment  of  baldneaa.  Swtjt. 

To  PE'RIWIG,  r.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dress 
in  false  hair.  S sift. 

PERIWINKLE,  i. 

I  A  small  shellfish  ;  a  kind  of  fish  snail. 
8  A  plant.  Bacon. 
To  PERK,  e.  a.   [from  perch,  Skinner.')   To  hold 
up  the  head  with  an  affected  briskness.  Pvpe. 
To  PERK,  v.  a.   To  dress  i  to  prank.  Skak. 
PERK,  a.   Pert i  brisk }  airy:  obsolete.  Spenter. 
PE'RLOUS,  a.  [from  perilous.)   Dangerous  >  full 
of  hazard.  Spenter. 
PE'RM.AGY.  s.    A  little  Turkish  boot. 
PE'RM  AN ENtJE,  I  _   r-   m  ,  , 
PE  RMANENCY,  I*  [fr°m  P"**™*'i 
{Duration;  consistency;  continuance  in  the 
same  state  ;  lastingnesa.  Holt. 
8  Continuance  in  rest.  Bentley. 
PE'RM ANEV "t,  a.  [permanent,  Lat.] 
I  Durable  ;  not  decaying  ,  unchanged.  Hooker. 
8  Of  long  continuance.  Ktttlewell. 
PE'RM  AN  ENTLY,  ad.  [from  permaaeat.]  Dur- 
ablv ;  lastingly.  Boyle. 
PERM  A'NSION,  a.    [permaneo,  Lat.]  Conti- 
nuance. Brown. 
PE'RM  EABLE,  a.  [permeo,  Lat.]    Such  as  may 
be  passed  through.  Boyle. 
PE'RM  EA NT,  a.     [jwrmeaiu,  Ut.]  Passing 


through. 

o  PE'RM  LATE,  ».  a. 


[permeo,  Lat.]  T 
from  permeate.}    The  act  of 
[permi*ce»s  Ut.]    Such  as 
[permtsaw,  Lat.]  What 
[  permittion,  Fr, 


To 

through. 
TERM  RATION,*.  [ 

patting  through. 
PERMI'SCIBLE,  a. 

may  be  mingled. 
PERMISSIBLE,  a. 

may  be  permitted. 
PERMI'SSION,  *.    [permitrion,  tr.  perm  una 
Lax.)    Allowance;  grant  of  liberty.  MUtvn 
PERMI'SSIVE,  o.  [permitto,  Lat.] 
i  Granting  liberty,  not  favour;  not  hindering, 
though  not  approving.  Milton. 
8  Granted  |  suffered  without  hinderance ;  not 
authorized  or  favoured.  Milton. 
PERMI'SSIVELY,  ad.      By  bare  allowance; 

without  hinderance.  Ba 
PERMI'STION,  «.   [pemritas,  Ut.]  The 

of  mixing. 
To  PERM  IT,  v.  a.  [permit'*  Ut.] 
I  To  allow  without  command, 
t  l  >  suffer  without  authorizing  or  approving, 
4Go 


PER 

3  To  allow »  to  « offer. 

4  To  give  up;  to  resign. 
PERMIT,  s.     A  written  permission  from  an 

officer  for  transporting  of  goods  from  place  to 
place,  showing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been 
jpaid. 

PERMITTANCE,  t.  [from  permit.]  Allowance  } 
permission:  a  bad  word.  Derham. 

PERM  I  X  I  ION.  *.  [permmhu,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
mingling  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled.  Brtrew. 

PERMUTATION,  s.    [permutatioa,  Fr.  perma- 
tatio,  Utin.]   Exchange  of  one  for  another. 

Ray. 

To  PERMUTE,  r.  a.    [permnlo,  Ut.  permnter. 
Fr.]   To  exchange. 

PERMUTE R,"s.  [pcrmatoax,  French.]   An  ex- 
changer .  he  who  permutes. 

PERNl'CIOUS,  a.  [permicioaus,  Ut.] 
I  Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree  ,  destruc- 
live.  Skakeepeare. 
8  [From  permit,  Ut.]    Quick  t  not  used.  Mil. 

PERNI'CIOISLY,  ad.      Destructive!;,;  mis- 
chievously, ruinously.  Skaketpeort. 

PERNI'CIOLSNESS.  s.  Tfrom ptrmcwat.]  The 
qualltv  of  being  pernicious.  * 

PERN  I'CITY,  a.  [from  pernir.]   Swiftness  ;  ce- 
lerity. Rav. 

PERORATION,  «.   [peroratxo,  Ut.]   The  con- 
cision of  an  oration.  Smart. 

To  PFRPE'ND,  v.  a.  [ perpendo,  Ut.]   To  weigh 
in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  attentively.  Shak. 

PERPE'N  DER,  a.    [perpigne,  Fr.]     A  coping 
stone. 

PE'RPENDICLE.  a.  [  perpewdiea/e,  Fr.  perpewdi- 
culum,  Ut.]   Any  thing  .hanging  down  by  a 
straight  line. 
PERPENDI'CCLAR,  a.    [ perpend iculaire,  Fr. 
perpendicularit,  Lat.] 
I  Crossing  any  other  line  at  right  angles.  New. 
8  Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Brwwn. 
PER  PEN  DI'CU  LAR,  a.    A  line  crossing  the  ho- 
nzon  at  right  angles.  Woodward. 
PERPENDICULARLY,  ad. 
t  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at 

right  angles. 
8  In  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and  down. 

PERPENDICULARITY,  a.    [from  perpendTn- 
/or.]  The  state  of  being  perpendicular.  Want. 
PERPE'NSION.a.    [from  perpend.)  Considera- 
tion :  not  in  use.  Brown. 
To  PE'RPETRATB,  v.  a.  [perpelro,  Utin.]  To 

commit ;  to  act :  always  in  an  ill  sense. 
PERPETRATION,  a.  [from  perpetrate.) 
I  III'-  act  of  committing  a  crime.  Wotton. 
8  A  had  action.  King  Charles. 

PFRPETUAL,  a.  [perpetnel,  Fr.  perpetuus,  Ut] 
1  Never  ceasing ;  eternal  with  respect  to  futurity. 

,  Vryden. 
8  Continual;  uninterropted  ;  perennial.  Arb. 
3  Perpetual  screw.     A  screw  which  acts  against 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  continues  its  action 
without  end.  W Hkins. 

PERPETUALLY,  ad.'  [from  perpetaoL]  Con- 
stantly; continually;  incessantly.  AV 
To  PERPETUATE,  v. a.  [perpetuo,  Ut.] 
l  To  make  perpetual ;  to  preserve  from 

tion ;  to  eternize. 
1  To  continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 

Hammond. 

PERPETUATION,  s.  [from  perperaare.j  The  act 
of  making  perpetual ;  inccaaant  continuance. 


PERPETU'ITY,  ».  [perperaito*,  Ut.] 
I  Duration  to  all  futurity.  Hooker, 
•i  Exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation. 

Holder. 

9  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end.  Pope, 
To  PERPLE'X,  v.  a.  [perplexns,  Ut.] 

I  To  duturb  with  doubtful  notions  ;  to  entangle 
to  make  anxious;  to  tease  with  suspence  or 
ambiguity  i  todiitract.  Dryden. 

8  To  make  intiicate;  to  involve;  to  complicate. 


f3To 
PER 


■  plague  j  to  vex  :  not  used. 
PLE'X,  a.    [perplex,  Fr. 


Ut.] 
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PER 


Intricate;  difficult.  Perplex*  ii  tbe  word  in 
use  Groat*  We. 

PERPLEXEDLY,  a  /,   [from  perplexed.}  Intri- 

catelv  ;  *iih  involuiion. 
PP.RPLR'XEDNESS,  •.  [from  perplexed.) 
1  Embarrassment;  anxiety- 
tlptricacyj  involution;  difficulty.  Locke. 
PERPLE'XITY,  j.  [perplexitf,  Fr.j 
I  Anxiety  ;  distraction  of  mind.  Spenter. 
9  Entanglement  >  intricacy.  SliUimJiett. 
PERPOTATION.  t.  [  per  and  polo,  Lat.]  The  act 

of  dri 'i k  i  off  largely. 
PERQl  [SI  I  E,  i.  [perqtiuitus,  l  at.  Something 
gained  by  a  place  or  otticc  over  and  above  the 
settled  wastes.  Addison. 
PERQl  ISITED.  a.  [from  perotiisite.]  Supplied 
wuh  perquisites.  Savage. 
PERQUISITION,  s.  Iperquitittu,  Lat.]  An  ac- 
>  .rate  inquiry  .  «  tborough  search.  Ainsworth. 
PE'itRV,  i..[po*rs-,  Fr.  from  poire.]  Cider  roade 

Mortimer. 


of  | 

To  PERSECUTE,*. a. 
Us,  Lat.] 


[  per  teenier ,  Ft. 


1  To  harass  with  penalties;  to  pursue  with  ma- 
lignity. ^  9  Acu. 
9  Jo  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or 

trtune  much. 
PERSECUTION.  *.  [persecahon,  Pr. 

1  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting.  Additon. 
1  The  state  of  being  persecuted.  Sprat. 
PERSECUTOR,  s.   [perseeatestr,  Fr.  from  perse- 
caie.]  One  who  harasses  others  with  continued 
malitnity.  Milton. 
PERSE  VE'RANCE,  ».  [  pertevtranrt  Fr.  persere- 
rantxa,  Lat.] 
1  Persistence  in  any  design  or  attempt;  steadi- 
ness in  pursuits  j  constancy  in  progress. 

A'mjr  Char  let. 

9  Continuance  in  a  State  of  grace.  Hammond. 
PERSEVE'RANT,  a.   [  periereranf,  Fr.  perseaer- 

rani,  Lat.J  Persisting;  constant. 
To  PERSEVERE,  t.si.  [prrsetero,  Lat.  persere- 
rer,  Fr.]  To  persist  in  an  attempt ;  not  to  give 

r.nmr  .  II..  J..'   II-.. I... 


■ ;  not  to  quit  the  dei^n.  It'akt. 
PERSBVE'RINGLY,  «d.  [from  perwrere.]  With 

perseverance. 
To  PERSI'ST,  t.  n.  [pertuto,  Lat.  pertieter,  Fr.] 
To  persevere  j  to  continue  Arm  ;  not  to  give 
over.  Souih. 
PP.RSl'STANCE.  \  s.   [from  pcrsht.  Pcrtittevce 
PERSI'STENCY,  j     seems  more  proper.] 
1  The  state  of  persisting ;  steadiness ;  constancy; 

perseverance  in  good  or  bad.    G.  cf  the  Tongue. 
9  Obstinacy;  obduracy;  contumacv.  Shake$. 
PERSI'SI  IVE,  a.  [frutn  persist .]  Steady  ;  not  re- 
ceding  from  a  purpose  :  persevering.  Shuk. 
PK'RSON,  s.  [perswwe,  Fr.  person...  Lat.] 
I  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 
I  Man  or  woman  considered  asopposed  to  things, 
or  distinct  from  them.  Sprat. 
$  Individual ;  man  or  woman.  Pear  ton. 

4  Human  being,  considered  with  respect  to  mere 
corporal  existence.  Dry  den. 

6  Man  or  woman  considered  as  present,  acting 
or  suffering.  Shaketpeare. 

6  A  general  loose  term  for  a  human  being :  one ; 
a  man.  Clari$$a, 

7  One'** self}  not  a  representative.  Drydrn. 

8  Exteriour  appcai ance.  Shakeepeare. 

9  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  fictitious  dia- 
logue. Baker. 

10  Character.  Hayxnatd. 

1 1  Character  of  office  South. 
14  (In  pr:immar.)  The  quality  of  the  noun  that 

modifies  the  verb.  South. 
PERSONABLE,  a.  ft  rem  per***.] 
l  Handsome;  graceful;  of  good  appearance. 

Ilaleigh. 

*  (In  law.)  One  that  may  maintain  anv  plea  in  a 
Judicial  court.  Aintwortk. 

PK'RSON  AGE,  a.  [personage,  Fr.] 
I  A  considerable  person ;  a  man  or  woman  or 
eminence.  Sidney. 

5  Exteriour appearance air;  stature.  Harvard. 
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9  Character  assumed.  Addison. 
4  Character  represented.  oVootne. 
PERSONAL,  a.  [person*',  ft.  personalis,  Ut.] 

1  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things; 
not  real.  Hooker. 

2  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  people ;  pe- 
culiar; proper  to  him  or  her  ;  relating  to  one's 
private  actions  or  character.  Rogert. 

3  Present ;  not  acting  by  representative.  Shak. 

4  F.xteriour  ;  corporal.  Addison. 

5  (In  law.)  Something  moveable;  something 
appendant  to  the  person,  as  money;  not  real, 
a*  land.  Daws. 

6  (I'.i  grammar.)  A  personal  verb  is  that  which 
has  all  the  regular  modifications  of  the  three 
persons;  opposed  to  the  impersonal,  that  haa 
f  'tlv  the  third. 

PERSONALITY,  t.  [fr.m  pertoswL]  The  e*is- 
trme  or  individually  of  any  one.  Locke. 
PERSONALLY,  ad.  [from  perianal.] 
I  In  pe»>on  ;  in  presence ;  not  by  representative. 

Hooker. 

9  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particularly. 


5  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 
To  PERSONATE,  r.a.  lper$ona,  Lat.] 

1  To  rcptesenf  by  a  fictitious,  or  assumed  charac- 
ter, so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  represented. 

Baron. 

<  8  To  represent  by  action  or  appearance ;  to  act. 

Crag  have. 

3  To  pretend  hypocritically.  Swift. 

4  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign.  Hammond. 

6  To  resemble.  Shaketpeare. 

6  To  make  a  representative  of,  as  in  picture  j  out 
"  f  u.<c .  Shakespeare . 

7  To  describe :  out  of  use.  Shakefpeare. 
PERSONATION,  s.  [from  personate.]  Counter- 
feiting of  another  person.  Iia\n. 

PERSONIFICATION,  s.  {from  penmify.]  Pro- 
sopopoeia; the  change  or  things  to  parsons  i  as, 
CofifutUm  hea:d  his  voice. 

To  PERSO»NIFY.  v.  a.  [.from  person  ] 
from  a  thine  to  a  person. 

PERSPECTIVE,  a.   [ptrtpeetif,  Fr. 
Lat.] 

I  A  glass  through  which  things  arc  viewed. 

Temple. 

3 The  science  by  which  things  arc  ranged  in  pic- 
ture, according  to  their  appearance  in  their 
real  situation.  •  Add\tan. 

3  View;  vista.  Dryden. 

PERSPECTIVE,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  of 
vision:  optick  ;  optical.  Haeom. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS,  a.  [penpicax,  Lat.]  Quick- 
sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight.  Broxen. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS,  i.  [from  pertpieaciout.] 
Quickness  of  sight.  Brovn. 

PERSPICA'CITY,  f.  [perspicacite*,  Fr.]  Ouick- 
ness  of  sight.  Brown. 

PERSPI'CIENCE,  «.  [perfptnew,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  looking  sharply. 

PE'RSPICIL,  i..  [penpiciUnm,  Latin.]  A  glass 
through  which  things  are  viewed;  an  optick 
pla«s.  Croafca». 

PERSPICU'lTY,  t.  ipertpicuitc,  Fr.] 
1  Transparency ;  transluceocy ;  diaphaneity. 

Broicn. 

9  Clearness  to  the  mind ;  easiness  to  be  under- 
stood ;  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambig^nty. 

PERSPl'CUOUS.  a.  [perspicsms,  Lat.] 
I  Transparent ;  clear ;  such  as  may  be  seen 
through;  diaphanous;  translucent.  Pracham. 
a  Cle«r to  the  understanding;  not  obscure;  not 
ambiguous.  Sprut. 
PERSPICUOUSLY,   ad.     [from  pertpiraoas.] 
Clanrly  ;  tint  obscurely.  nceon. 
rERSPl'CUOLSNESS,  s.    rfmm  perspicisow.] 

Clearness;  freedom  from  obscurity 
PFHSPI'RABLE,  a.  [from  perspire.] 
l  Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

>4rosiraiiof. 

0  Perspiring  i  not  proper.  Bacon. 
PERSPIRATION,  f.  [from perspfre.]  Excretion 
by  the  cuticular  pores. 


PER 

PKRSPI'R.Vnvr  ,  ■    [from  pwpire.]  i Perform 

ing  the  act  of  perspiration. 
ToPEKSPl'RE,  v.n.  [perndro,  Lat.] 

To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 
9  To  be  excreted  by  the  skin.  Arbnthnot. 
To  PERSTRPNGB,  r.a.   [perttrinf,  Lat.]  To 

graze  upon:  to  glance  upon. 
PERSU  VDABLE,^.  [from  persauie.]  Such  aa 

To  PE^SUVDE.  t!a.  [pfrstwfeo,  Lat.] 
I  To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion.  Wake. 
9  To  influence  by  argument  or  expostulation. 
I*emaiuM  seems  rather  applicable  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  argnn.eut  to  the  reason  ;  but  thi»  it 
not  always  observed.  Sidney. 

3  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 

T sytor. 

4  To  treat  by  persuasion :  not  in  use.  Shake*. 

PERSU  A'DER,  s.  [from  pertuade.]  One  w)ie  in- 
fluences by  persuasion ,  an  importunate  ad- 
viser. Bacon. 

PERSUA'SIBLE,  o.  [  periuasiAiJis,  Lat.]  To  be 
influenced  hv  persuasion.     Gov.  of  the  Ton*  nr. 

PERSU  A'SI  BlRNESS,  s.  [from  periuortWe.]  The 
quality  ot  being  flexible  by  persuasion. 

FERSUA'SION,  *.  [p'Ttuasum,  Fr.  from  persaa- 
tits,  Lat.]  j 

l  The  act  of  persuading  i  the  act  of  influencing 
by  expostulation  ;  the  act  of  gaining  or  at- 
tempting the  passions.  Otway. 

9  The  srate  of  being  persuaded  ;  opinion. 

PERSU A'SIVE.  o.  {pertwuif,  Fr.  from  perruade.] 
Having  the  power  of  persuading;  having  in- 
fluence on  the  passions.  Hooker. 

PERSUA'S  IV  ELY.  ad.  [f rom pernuuire.]  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  persuade.  Milton. 

PERSU  A'SI  VEN  ESS,  s.  [from  perruasrve.]  In- 
fluence on  the  passions.  Hammond . 

PERSU  A'SORY,  a.  [  persiMMonus,  Lat.]  Having 
the  power  to  persuade.  Br  turn. 

PEHT,  o.  [pert,  Welsh.] 

I  Lively;  brisk;  smart.  Milton. 
%  Saucy  -.  petulant :  with  bold  and  garrulous  lo- 
quacity. CoUwr. 
To  PERTA'IN,  r.  n.  [perttaee,  Lat.]  To  belong; 

to  relate.  PearAem. 
PERTEREBRATION.  s.  [per  and  terebratio,  LJ 
The  act  of  boring  through.  dintvorth. 
PERTINA'CIOUS.  a.  [pert.isa*,  Ut.J 
I  Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  perversely  resolute. 

Hal  ton. 

9  Resolute  ;  Constant;  steady.  South. 
PERTINA'CIOUSLY,  ad.     Obstinately;  stub- 
bornly. K.  Ckarlet. 
PERTINA'CITY,           \i.     Ipertinaria,  Lat. 
PERTINA'CIOUSNES8,  J     from  pertinacious.] 

I  Obstinacy  i  stubbornness.  Drown. 

9  Resolution  t  constancy. 
PE'RTINACY,  $.  [perliuox,  Lat.] 

1  Obstinacy  ,  stubbornness  ;  persistency. 

2  Resolution  ;  steadiness  j  constancy.  Taylor. 
PERTINENCE; )  s.  [pertineo,  Lat.]  Justness 
PE'RTINENCY,  J    of  relation  to  the  matter  in 

hand ;  propriety  to  the  purpose  ;  appositeness. 

Bentley. 

PE'RTINENT,  o.  [pertis***,  Lat.  pertinent,  Fr.] 
I  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand  .  just  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  not  useless  to  the  end  proposed ;  appo- 
site. Bacon 

looker 


*  Relating  ;  regarding;  concerning.  Hi 
PE'RI  I N ENTLY,  ad.  [from  perriaent]  Appoi 

h  ,  u.  the  purpose.  Ti 
PE'RTINEI 


PkkTI'NGF.NCB,* 
PERTI'NC 


s.  Appositeness. 


ay  lor 


[f"r?'™n7prrU^enrA-atC 


w,Ut.]  Reaching 

Pope 
Sic«/t 


<OENCY « 
PERTI'NGENT,  a. 

to;  touching. 
PE'RTLY,  ad.  [from  pert.] 
l  Briskly ;  smartly. 
9  Saucily;  petulantly. 
PE'K'I  NESS.s.  [from  perl.] 

1  Rrisk  folly  ;  saucinesa ;  petulance.  '.Pope. 

2  I'eny  liveliness;  spritelinesa  without  force, 
dignttv,  or  solidity.  Watts . 

PEUTRA'NSIENT,  a.  {pertrantiens,  Lat.]  Past- 
ing over 
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PES 

To  PERTU'RB,       \  ft>t(wh 

To  PERTU'RBATE.         iPtrturao,  Lat.] 

1  To  disquiet ,  to  disturb ;  to  deprive  of  tran- 
quility. Sandy*. 
9  To  disorder;  to  confute;  to  put  out  of  regu- 

PERTURBATION,  s.  [  pertaranrio,  Ut.] 
i  Disquiet  of  mind  j  deprivation  of 


tranquillity. 

9  Restlessness  or  patsiont. 
S  Disturbance ;  disorder ; 

tion. 

4  Cause  of  disquiet.1  Shakespeare, 
i  Commotion  or  passions.  Ben  Jmeon. 

PERIL RBATOUR,  s.  [perfrbator,  Ut.]  Raiser 

of  commotions. 
PERTU'SED,  a.  [pertutui,  Lat.]  Bored;  punch- 
ed ;  pierced  wild  boles. 
PEKTU'SION,  t.  (pertwut,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  of  piercing  or  punching.  Arbutkncl. 
9  Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing.  Macon. 
PE'RUKE,  s.  [peruque,  Fr.J  A  cap  of  false  bair , 
a  periwig.  W iseinan. 

To  PE'RUKE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dress  in 

adsi  ititious  hair. 
PE'RLKEMaKER,  s.  [peruke  and  maker.]  A 

maker  of  pentket ;  a  wigmaker. 
PERU'SAL,*.  [from  peruse.]  The  act  of  reading. 


To  PERU'SE,  v.  a.  [per  and  use.] 
l  To  read. 

9  To  oiwerve ;  to  examine. 
PERl  'SER,  «.   [from  pernte .]    A  reader ;  exa- 
miner. MWwi  ' 
7b  PERVA'DE.  v.  a.  [perrarfo.  Ut.] 

I  To  pass  through  an  aperture  ;  to  permeate. 


9  To  pass  through  the  whole  extension.  Bcnlley 
PERVA'SION,  s.  [from  pervade.)  The  act  of  per- 
vading or  passing  through.  Boyle, 
PE'RVERSK,  a.  [  perreni.Tr.  pMrersus,  Ut.] 
1  Distorted  from  the  right.  Milton,  m 

9  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn;  (intracta- 
ble. Dry  den. 
3  Petulant .  vexatious  ;  peevish  ,  desirous  to  cross 
ami  vex  t  Cr<>*».  Sbuket-ntare. 
PERVE'RSELY,  ad.  With  intent  to  vex  ;  vexati- 
ously ;  peevUhly;  spitefully;  crossly;  with 
petty  malignity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PERV  E'RSENESS.  s.  [from  penerse.] 
I  Petulance ;  peevishness  ;  spiteful  crossness. 

Donne. 

3  Perversion  ;  corruption  :  not  in  use.  Bacon. 
PEUVE'RSION,  .    fperteritou,  Fr.]  The  act  of 
perverting  ;  change  to  worse.  Sunft. 
PERVE'RSlTY.s.  [penwrsiU.Fr.]  * 


To  PERVERT,  v.  a.  [perverto,  Ut  ] 

1  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose.  Mil. 

9  To  corrupt ;  to  turn  from  the  right.  Milton. 

PERVE'RTER,  s.  [from  pervert.] 

1  One  that  changes  any  thing  from  good  to  had  ; 
a  corrupter.  Soutk. 

9  One  who  distorts  any  thing  from  the  right  pur- 
pose.  Stilltngjleet. 

PERVE'RTIBLE,  a.   [from  perrer!.]  Tha-  may 
be  easily  perverted.  Ain»n<>rth. 

PERVICA'CIOUS,  a.  [pervicox,  Ut.]  Spitefully 
obstinate  ;  peevishly  contumacious.  Claren. 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY,  od.    [from  peroicacu/M.] 
With  spiteful  obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOUSNESS,)  s.     [perwacia,  Ut. 

PF.RVICA'CITY,  >     from  perrtraoow.] 

PE'RV1C»CY.  3     Spiteful  obstinacy. 

PE'RVIOl  S,  a.  [pervim.  Ut.] 
I  Admitting  peasage  ;  capable  of  being  permeat- 
ed. Taylor. 

9  Pervarfine  ;  permeating  :  not  proper.  t*rtar. 

PE'RVIOUSNF.83,  s.  [from  pervious.]  Quality  of 
admitting  a  passage.  Boyle. 

PESA'DE,  s.   The  motion  a  horse  makes  in  rear- 
ing. Farrier' t  Dictionary. 

PE'SSARY,  s.  [pessoire,  Fr.]  An  oblong  form  of 
medicine,  made  to  thrust  up  into  the  uterus. 

Arbulknctt 

PEST,  t.  [pftte,  Fr.  penit,  Ut.] 
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PET 


1  Plague:  pestilence.  Pope 
9  Any  thing  mischievous  or  destructive.  Milton. 
To  PE'STER,  r.  a.  [  p*ttrr,  Fr.] 
I  To  disturb  ,  to  perplex  ;  tn  ha  raw  ■  to  tormoil. 

.SVtft. 

9  To  enrumber.  Milton. 
PE'STERER,  a.  [from  pater.}  One  that  pesters 

or  disturb*. 

PE'STEROUS,  a.  [from  pwfer]  Encnroberingt 


PE'STHOl'SE,  •.  [pest  and  aoai*.]  A  hospital 

for  persons  infected  with  the  plague. 
PESTI'FEROUS,  a.  [pestijer,  Lat.] 
I  Destructives  mischievous.  Shaknptare. 
9  Pestilential :  malignant;  infectiou*.  Arkuth. 
PE'STILENCE,  «.    [pea'uVaee,  ft.  pettilrntia, 
Lat.]   Plague;  pest}  contagious  distemper. 

Shakrtpeare. 
FE'STILENT,  o.  [pestilent.  Fr.  pestilent,  Lat.] 
1  Producing  plagues  ;  malignant.  Bentley. 
v  Mischievous;  destructive.  Knollet. 
PESTILE'NTIAL,  a.  [  pettilentM.  Fr] 
I  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  peitilence ;  produc 
ing  pestilence;  Infectious;  contagious. 


«  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious.  Souta. 
PE'STILENTLY,  ad.  [from  pestilent.]  Mischiev- 
ously: destructively. 
PEST1LLAT10N,  s.  {pen-Mum,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
breaking  in  a  mortar.  Brow. 
PE'STLE,  s.  [pettillum,  Lat.]   An  •instrument 
with  which  any  thing  u  broken  in  a  mortar. 

Lock*. 

PE'STLE  of  Pork,  $.   A  gammon  of  bacon. 
PET,  i.  [perhaps  from  petit,  little.] 
1  A  slight  passion  ;  a  slight  tit  of  peevishness. 

V  Estrange. 

f  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house  and  brought  up 
by  hand. .  See  PEAT.  Hanmer. 
PETAL,  *.  [were**.]   Petal  is  a  term  in  botany, 
signifying  those  flue  coloured  leaves  that  com- 
pose t lie  (lowers  of  all  plants.  Quincu. 
PE'TALOUS,  a.  [from  petal.]  Having  petals. 
PETAR,   \i.  [petard,  Fr.  petardo,  Ital.]  An  en- 
PETARD, )     gine  of  metal,  almost  in  the  shape 
of  a  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  about 
five  inches  over  ai  the  mouth;  when  charged, 
It  is  applied  to  gates  or  bajriers  of  places,  to 
blow  them  up.  Shake tpeare. 

PETARDE'ER,*  *.  [from  petard.]  Onewhoma- 
nages  the  petard.  Aih. 
PETE'CHIAL,«.  {petechia;  Lat.]  Pestilentially 
spotted 


PETERiVORT,  s.  [awyren.]  A  plant. 
PE'TIT,a.  [Fr.]  Small;  little;  inconsiderable. 

Soar A. 

PETITION,  s.  [petitio,  Lat.] 
I  Request ;  intreaty;  supplication.  Shakespeare. 
9  Single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer.  Dryden. 

To  PETITION,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  solicit; 
to  supplicate.  Addison. 

PETIT! ON ARILY.  ad.  [from  petitioaaryj  By 
way  of  begging  the  question.  Brow. 

PETITIONARY,  a.  [from petition.] 
I  Supplicatory  ;  coming  with  petitions.  Skak. 

9  Containing  petitions  or  requests.  Hooker. 

PETITIONER,*,  [from  petition.]  One  who  offers 
■  petition.  South. 

PETITORY,  a.  fpefitoriB*,  Lat.  pn,  trite,  Fr  ] 
Petitioning;  claiming  the  property  of  any 
thing.  kinsvorth. 

PETRE,  t.  [from  petra,  a  Hone.]  Nitre  ;  salt- 
petre.   See  N ITRE.  Boyle. 

PLTRE'SCENT.  a.  [petretcent,  Lat.]  Growing 
ttone;  ln-tomine  stone.  Bvyle. 

PETRIFACTION,  s.  [petrifio,  Lat.] 
1  The  .»ct .  f  turning  to  stone;  the  state  of  being 
turned  to  stone.  Brovm. 

•?JL.«\l  *h"  h  '*  ,nar,c  *,nn<?-  Cheyne. 

PElRlrA'CTIVE,«.   [petri/acic,  Lat.]  Having 

 D.1C  J^'wrr  to  form  stone.  Brom. 

PETRIFICATION,  [petrtfw  lie*,  Fr.  from 
petryfy.]  A  body  formed  by  changing  other 
matter  to  stone.  7         D  Basle 

FETRI'FICK.  a.  [ petrtfea,,  Ut.]  Having  the 
power  to  change  to  stone.  SfiUon. 
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Ta  PETRIFY,  v.  a.  [petr\Jisr,  ft.  pttia  and  Jb, 
Lat.1 

t  To  change  to  stone.  IV'-cfvarj. 
3  To  make  callous,  or  obdurate.  Yonng. 
To  PETRIFY,     a.  To  become  stone.  Dryden. 
PETHO'L         It.  [petroie,  Fr.]  A  liquid  bitu- 
PETRO'LRUM,  I     men,  black,  floating  on  the 
water  of  springs.  Woodward. 
PETRONEL.  j .  [petrinal,  Fr.]  A  pistol ,  a  small 
gun  used  by  a  honerosn.  Hudthrai. 
PETTICOAT,  t.  [petit  aod  coal.]  The  lower, art 
of  a  woman's  dress.  Saeklimg. 
PETTI  FO'GGER.t.  [corrupted  from  pettwojver ; 
petit  and  u>g*er,  Fr.]  A  petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

.^j )(:. 

PETTINESS,  t.  [from  petty. J  Smallness  ;  incon- 
siderableness ;  unimportance.  Skake*pear*. 
PETTISH,  a.  [from  pet.]  Fretful ;  peevi.h. 
PETTI SHNESS,  t.  [from  pert***.]  Frctfulneas ; 

jpeeviihness. 
PETTITOES,  f .  [  pent  and  toe  ] 
I  The  feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 
9  Feet,  in  contempt. 

PETTO,  s.  [Ital.j  The  breast    figuratively,  pn- 

PETIT,  a.  [petit,  Fr.]  Small;  inconsiderable ; 
Inferiour;  little. 


PETULANCE,)  [petulance,  ft.  petulantia, 
PETI  LANCY,  J    Ut.J  Saucineas ;  peevishneu  ; 

wantonness.  Clarendon. 
PETULANT,  a.  [pttulams,  Lat.  pefa/aai,  Fr.l 
l  Saucy;  perverse.  Watts. 
9  Wanton.  Spectator. 
PETULANTLY,  ad1,  [from  petulant.1)  With  petu- 
lance ;  with  saucy  perinea*. 
PEW,  s.  [puje,  Dutch.]  A  seat  enclosed  in  a 

church. 
PE'WET.a.  [pteiett,  Dutch  ] 
1  A  water-fowl. 
9  The  lapwing. 

PEWTER,  s.  [peealer,  Dutch.] 
I  A  compound  of  metals  ;  an  artificial  metal. 


9  The  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house.  *'  Addison. 
PE'WTER,*  o.  Made  of  pewter.  Ask. 
PF/WTERER,  t.   [from  pewter.]  a  smith  who 

works  in  pewter.  Boyle. 
PH  ENOMENON,  a.     See  PHENOMENON. 

This  has  sometimes  phenomena  in  the  plural. 

[4*u»on«er.]  An  appearance  in  the  works  of 

nature.  A'evtofi. 
PHjBTON,*  t.  [from  PA«to«.]    A  high  open 

chaise  on  four  wheels.  Mason. 
PHAGEDE'N  A,  a.  [<^xytiaira;  from  <Jwryw,  to  eat.] 

An  ulcer,,  where  the  sharpness  of  the  humours 

eat  away  the  flesh. 
PHAGEDE'NICK,  la.  [  paogedeat  mce,  Fr.l  Eat- 
PHAGEOB/NOUS,  j     fngi  corroding.  Wisem. 
PHA'LANX,  s.   [pkalmx,  Lat.]  A  troop  of  men 

closely  embodied.  Pope. 
PHANTA'SM,  It.   (^yWfia,  phantas - 

PHANIA'SMA.  |    me,  phantatie,  Fr.]  Vain  and 

airy  appearance;  something  appearing  only  to 

imaeiiiation.  Eateigh. 

PH A  N T A'STIC [  FANTASTICAL. 

PHANTA'STICALLY,* ad.  [from  pAoataiKcoi.] 
Fantastically;  whimsically.  Ath. 

PHA'NIOM,  a.  [pkamUme,  Fr.] 
t  A  spectre  ,  an  apparition.  At '  •  r\ 

9  A  fancied  vision.         ■  Rogers. 

PHARISAICAL,  a.  [from  pkarisee.]  Ritual; 
externally  religious ;  from  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  religion  consisted  almost 
wholly  in  ceremonies.  Beam. 

PHARISA'ICALLY,*  o./.  [from  pkarisaieal.] 
With  ostentation  in  religion  ;  with  dependence 
on  external  rite*.  Ask. 

PHARMACEUTICAL, la.    [fsj^iewrilfcasr.  from 

PHARMACE'UTICK,  )  dwea««v.]  Relating 
to  the  kpoa  ledge  or  art  of  pharmacy,  aod  pre- 
paration of  medicine*. 

PHARMACO'LOGIST,  a.  [-Pasuaxe*  t»nd  Key*.] 
One  who  writes  upon  drugs.  Woodward. 

PHARMACO'I.OGY;  ».  [<w/»*«s»  and  Xayw.] 
Tlic  knowledge  of  drugi  and  medicines. 
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PHARMACOPOE'IA,  «.  l<pafi*m*»  and  caw*.] 
A  dispensatory  i  •  book  containing  rules  for 
the  composition  of  medicines. 
PHARMACOPOLIST,  s.  [^a^iodnXw.] 
An  apothecary  ;  one  who  sell*  medicines. 
rlA'RMACY,  s.  [from  <paA-u*«o».]  The  ait  or 
practice  of  preparing  medicines;  the  trade  of 
an  apothecary.  s  GurtA. 

PH  A'ROS,  \$.  (from  Pkarot  in  Egypt.]  A  light. 
PHARE,  j  hoasej  a  lantern  from  the  shore 
to  direct  sailors.  Arbuthnot. 
PH  ARY  NGOTO M  Y,  *.  [<P<xwyt  and  raum.1  The 
act  of  making  an  incision  into  the  windpipe, 
used  when  some  tumour?  in  the  throat  hinders 
respiration. 

PHA'SELS,  ».  [phateoli.]  French  beans.  Ains. 
PHA'SlS,  s.  In  the  plural  phases.  [sSn.-,  phut*, 

Fr.]    Appearance  exhibited  by  •»  j  t>.«;>  as, 

the  change  of  the  m»on.  Creei  i, 

PHASM,  s.    [^oriia.]    Appearance ;  phantom  > 

fancied  apparition.  Hammond. 
PHE'ASANT,  i.    [ptMimtut,  Lat.]    A  k»  i  of 

wild  cock.  I'  pt. 

PHBER,  *.  ArompanUm.  See  FEER.  Spenser. 
To  PHEESE,  v.  a.  [perhaps  to  /«:«.]  To  comh } 

to  fleece -.  to  carry.  Shakespeare. 
PHENl'COPTER,  *.    [.pomsorrrfxif.]    A  kind  of 

bird.  Hakerill. 
PHE'NIX,  s.    [*»•»{;  pfcraur,  Lat.]    The  bird 

which  is  supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise 

again  from  it«  own  ashes.  Milton. 
PHENOMENON,  t.     feawajaiiW •.  t>Aeno«ene, 

Fr.  It  is  often  written  pA«t  caieaon.J 
I  Appearance  ;  visil.lc  quality.  -flaraet. 
*  Any  thing  that  strikes  by  a  ly  new  appearance. 
PHI'AL.  i.    [phiata,  Lat.  phiile,  Fr.]     A  small 

bottle.  Neneton. 
PHILANTHROPIC.*  «.    [from  philanthropy.} 

Belonging  to  philanthropy  ;  tending  to  philan- 
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PHILANTHROPIST,*  «.  [from  philanthropy.] 
A  lover  of  mankind.  Ask. 

PHILANTHROPY,  s.  [<p*n  and  «vV«oc.] 
Love  of  mankind  ,  (rood-nature.  Addison. 

PHILI'PPICK.  j.  [from  the  invectives  of  De- 
mosthenes egainst  Philip  of  Maccdon.]  Any 
invective  declamation. 

PHILOLOGER,  s.  [$.x«*ffyo<.]  One  whose  chief 
study  is  language  i  a  grammarian  ;  a  ci  tick. 

PHILOLOGICAL,  o.  [from  philology.]  Criti- 
cal ;  grammatical.  Watts. 

PHILOLOGIST.  «.  A  cfitlck;  a  grammarian. 
See  PHILOLOGER. 

PHILOLOGY,*.  [.piKoXeyia.]  Criticism:  gram- 
matical training.  Walker. 

PHl'LOMEL,    Is.    [from  Philomela,  changed 

PHILOME'LA,  |    intoabird.]  The  nightingale. 

Shakesptarc. 

PHI'LOMOT,  a.  [corrupted  from  feuilie  morte, 
a  dead  leaf.]   Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf.  Add. 

PHILOSOPHEME.  s.  [4»Wo<p**«s.]  Principle 
of  reasoning  ;  theorem.  Watts. 

PHILOSOPHER,  *.  {philosophise,  Ut.  philo- 
tophe,  Fr.]  A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  either 
moral  or  natural.  Hooker. 

PHILOSOPHERS  none,  s.  A  stone  dreamed  of  by 
alchy mitts ;  which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base 
metal*  into  gold. 

PHILOSOPHICK.  \a.  [ »ailosop*i<rue,  Fr.  from 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  J  pAiWpfcjr.l 
I  Belonging  to  philosophy;  suitable  to  a  philo- 
sopher ;  formed  by  philosophy.    Sh.ikeipeare . 
9  Skilled  in  philosophy.  Slwkeipfure. 
S  Frugal :  abstemious.  Dryden. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY,  ad.  In  a  philosophical 
manner;  rationally;  wisely.  Beniley. 

To  PHILOSOPHIZE,  v.  a.  [from  philotophy.] 
To  p'ay  the  philosopher ;  to  reason  like  a  phi- 
losopher j  to  moralize ;  to  search  into  nature  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  effects. 

IS  Estrange. 

PHILOSOPHY,  s.  [pat/owpaie,  Fr.  philosophia, 
Latin.] 

I  Knowledge  natural  or  mora).  Shakespeare. 
9  Hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  ef- 
fects ate  explained.  Locke. 
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•S  Reasoning;  argumentation.  Rogers. 
4  The  course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 

PHI'LTER,*.  [<t*\r*«*i  philtre  Pr.]  Something 
to  cause  love.  Dryden. 

To  PHl'LTER,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  charm 
to  love.  Got  eminent  of  the  Tongue. 

PHIZ,  s.  [A  ridiculous  contraction  from phytiug - 
n.nay.1    Tin-  fare.  Stepney. 

PHLEHOITiMlST,  #.    [fram  tpiw*  and 
One  thu  opens  a  vein  ;  a  blood-letter. 

To  PHLEHOT0MIZE,  v.  a.  [phtebotomiser,  Fr.] 
To  let  b'.ood.  Hovel. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  i.  [***<ovcma».]  Blood-letting; 
the  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  medi- 
cal intentions.  Brovn. 

PHLEGM,  s.  [*>r,u*r 
1  The  watery  humour  of  the  body,  which,  when 
it  predominates,  is  supposed  to  produce  slug- 
gishness or  dulness.  Rosccmmon. 
3  Water,  among  chy  mists.  Boyle. 

PHLE'GM  AGOGL'E,  s.  [$Xstv«  and  £y«.]  A 
purge  of  the  mtlder  sort,  supposed  to  evacuate 
phlegm,  and  leave  the  other  humours.  ' 

PHLEGM ATICK.  o.  [$.\#yH*l«*0 
l  Abounding  in  phlegm.  Arbuthnot. 
1  Generating  phlegm.  Brvun. 

3  Watery.  h'evton. 

4  Dull ;  cold  ;  frigid.  Southern. 
PHLEGMON.*.  [<px#yM^0  An  inflammation ; 

a  burning  tumour.  Wiseman. 

PHLEGMONOUS,  a.  [from  phlegmon.]  Inflam- 
matory; burning.  Harvey. 

PHI.EME,  ...  [from  phlebotomy.]  An  instrument 
for  letting  Mood,  which  is  placed  on  the  vein 
and  driven  iuto  ii  with  a  blow. 

PH  LOGl'STON,  s.  [«**>*-« ;  from  *x*>w.] 
I  A  cli>i.iical  Ikiuor  txtremely  inflammable. 
Q  The  i., flammable  pait  of  any  body. 

PHOMCKS,  s.    [fr.  ra  «pwrr..]   The  doctrine  of 

PHOXOC.VMPTICK.  o.  [$*n  »nd  *aya*Tv.) 
Having  the  power  i .  rnflect  or  turn  the  sound, 
and  bv  that  to  alert  it.  Dtrham. 

PHOSPHORUS,  j      I  J»*°V*<»~.  La'-l 

1  The  morning  star.  Pope. 

2  A  chy  mica!  substance  which.  expo\cd  to  the 
air,  takes  lire.  Caeyne. 

PHRASE,  s.    [4fa«x  ] 

I  An  idiom  ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage. 

$  An  exprenion  I  a  mode  of  speech.  Tillotton. 

3  Style;  expression.  Shakespeare. 
To  PHRASE,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  style ; 

to  call ;  to  terml  SAafcespeuie. 
TH  RASEOLOG  Y,  $.    [&o**t  and  *#>•.] 
iSty'.e;  dt  tion.  *  Swift. 

8  A  phrase  hook.  Ainntorth. 
rilRENETICK,  \  a.  [Qpemrtsux ;  phremctique. 
I'HRE'NTICK,   )     Fr.]   Mad ;  inflamed  in  the 

brain  :  franttck.  //  voduard. 

PHRENITIS.  *.  [^wtk.]  Madnet.. ;  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  Wis 

PHRE'NSY.  s.    [4v«»tk;  pfcreaefif,  Fr  ] 
n>-i«  ;  frantickness.  I 

PHTHI'SICAU  a.  «^»««o{.]  Wasting.  Harri$. 

PHTHl'SICK,  «.    [«p5»r»;.]    A  consumption. 

PHTHI'SIS.  Harvey. 

PHYLA'CTERY.  s.  [<puX*ary»sv.]  A  bandage 
on  which  was  inscribed  some  memorable  sen- 
tence. Hammond. 

PHY'SICAL,  a.    [from  phyuiek  ] 
l  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  phMosophy  ; 
not  moral.  v 

9  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healini 

3  Medicinal;  helpful  to  health. 

4  Resembling  ptiysiek. 
I'HY'SICALLY,  ad.    [from  physical.] 

i  According  to  nature;  by  natural  operation; 

m  t  morally.  Sttilingjieet. 
1  According  to  the  science  or  rules  of  medicine. 

Cheyne. 

PHYSI'CIAN,  t.  [from  pkysick.]   Onewho  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  healing.  Prior. 
PHY'SICK,  i.  [<poruou  which,  originaliy  .igni- 
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fying  natural  philosophy,  hat  been  ti 
in  modern  language*  to  medicine.] 
1  The  science  of  healing.  Locke. 
9  Medicines  ;  remedies.  Hooker. 
3  (In  common  phrase.)  A  purge.  Abbot. 

To  PHY'SICK,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  purge  ; 
to  treat  wi'h  phy»ick  ;  tocure.  Shakttpeare. 

PHYSICOTHF.OLOGY.  s.  [from  pkyhco  and 
tktolon.]  Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by 
natural  philosophy. 

PHYSIO'GNOMER,  \  *.     [from  phytiognomy.] 

PHYSIOGNOMIST.  J  One  who  "judges  of  the 
temper  or  futute  fortune  by  the  features  of  the 
face.  ,  Peaeham. 

PHYSIOGNOMICK,       la.  [(puctoj^wsAewytot.] 

PHYSIOGNOMONICK,  f  Drawn  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  fuc;  conversant  in  con- 
templation of  the  fare. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,*,  [for  pkytiogwrnmy ;  <pur.- 
oyxv^vta.  1 

1  The  art  of  discovering  the  temper,  and  fore- 
knowing the  fortune,  by  the  features  of  the 
face.  (  Baron. 

7  The  race  ;  the  cast  of  the  look.  Ihtdibra*. 
lHISIO'LOGI-K,*  \i.  [from  phyttotc^y.]  One 
PHISIOLOGIST,*  i     skilled  in  physiology. 

.4*4. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL,  a.    [from  phy\iolory.}  Re- 

>f 
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lating  to  the  doctriue  of  the  natural  constit 
tion  of  things.  Boyle. 
PHYSIOLOGIST,*,  [from  physiology.]  A  writer 

of  natural  philosophy. 
PHYSIOLOGY.*.    [<pm{  and  ^ry*-.]    The  doc- 
trine of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture. .  BentUy. 
PHY'SY,  «.   The  same  with /user.  Loca-f. 
FH YTl'VOROUS,  a.  [«pwr»v,  and  vorv,  Lat.j  That 
eats  grass  or  any  vegetable.  Hoy. 
PHYTOGRAPHY,  i.    [4*/ior  and  yf <*$».]  A 

description  of  plants. 
PHYTOI.OGY,       [<vrw  and  Xry«.]    The  doc- 

' trine  of  plants,  botanical  discourse. 
PI'ACLE,  «.    [piaculum,  Lat.]     An  enormous 
crime  :  not  used.  Hovel. 
PIA'CULaRv  \«.   [niocalaria;  from  piacvUm, 
PIA'CI'LOUS,  }  Latin.] 
I  Exputoiy  ;  havMig  the  power  to  atone. 
9  Such  as  remit  res  expiation.  Brovn. 
5  Criminal  •,  atrociously  had.  Glanville. 
PIA-Mjf  TER,  *.  [Latin. 1  A  delicate  membrane, 
which  lies  under  the  aura  mater,  and  covers 
immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
PIA'NET,  s.    [pica*,  carta*.] 
I  A  bird ;  the  leaser  wood  pecker. 
9  The  magpie. 

PIA'STER,  *.   [piastre,  Italian.]    An  Italian 

coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling  in  value. 
PIA>ZZA.  s.    [Italian.]   A  walk  under  a  roof 

supported  by  pillars.  Arbuthnot. 
PI'CA,  s.   Among  printer*,  a  particular  sise  of 

their  types  ur  letters. 
PICAROON,*,   [picar*,  Italian.]   A  robber;  a 

plunderer.  Temple. 
Pl'CCAGE,  i.    [picearitnn,  low  Let.]  Money 

paid  at  fair*  for  breaking  ground  for  booths. 
To  PICK,  v.  a.    [pickea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  cull ,  to  choose ;  to  select ;  to  glean. 

Shakeepeare. 

9  To  take  up ;  to  gather)  to  find  industriously. 

Aicoa. 

3  To  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious, 


by  glraning  out  either  part. 
4  To  clean,  by  gathering  oft*  gradually  any  thing 
adhering.  Afore. 
»  [f  rom  ptqver,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to  strike  with 
A  sharp  imtiutncnt.  H'itrmun. 

6  To  strike  with  the  hilt  or  beak ;  to  peck. 

7  [From  picore,  Italian.]  To  rob.  Shaketpeart. 
*k  To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument. 

9  To  pick  a  koU  in  otu*$  coat.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression tot  finding  fault  with  another. 
To  PICK,  e.  a. 

I  To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels.  Drgdea. 
9  To  do  any  thina  nicely  and  leisurely.  Drydea. 
PICK,*.  [fioae.Vr.]  A  sharp- pointed  iron  tool. 
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Pl'CKAPACK,  ad.   [from  pack.]    In  manner  of 
»  P»ck.  L'Ettraxgt. 

Pl'CK  AXE,  t.  [ pick  and  axe.]  An  axe  not  made 
to  cut  but  pierce ;  an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 

MUftM. 

PlTKHAt  K.  a.    On  the  back. 

PI'CKED,  a.    [jrtyW.Fr.]   Sharp:  smart. 
To  PICKE'ER,  r.  a.    [piccare,  Italian  ] 
I  To  pirate  ,  to  pillage  |  to  rob.  A 
9  To  make  a  flying  skirmish. 
PI'CKER,  s.    [from  pick.] 
1  One  who  picks  nr  culls.  Marti* 
9  A  pickaxe  ;  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 
Pl'CK EREI-  s.    [from  pica.]   A  small  pike. 
PI'CKERF.l.-WEEl),  *.    [from  pike.]    A  water 
plant,  from  which  pikes  axe  fabled  to  be  gene- 
rated. If- attorn. 
PI'CKLE,  «.    [pekeU  Dutch.] 
I  Any  kind  of  *alt  liquor,  in  which  flesh  or  .other 

substance  is  preserved.  '  , 
9  Thin*  kept  in  pickle. 
3  Condition  ;  state  :  ludicrously. 
PI'CKLE,  or  PIGHTEL,  *.    A  small  parcel  of 
land  enclosed  with  a  hedge,  which  in 
countries  is  called  a  piagle. 
To  PI'CKLE.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  preserve  in  pickle.  Drydt*. 
9  To  season  nr  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad. 
PI'CKLEHERRING,  *.  [pickle  and  herrmr.)  A 
jnck- pudding;  a  merry-audrew  j  a  xany  i  a 
buffoon. 

PI'CKLOCK.  *.    [pick  and  lock.] 
I  An  instrument  by  which 

without  the  key. 
9  1  he  person  who  picks  locks. 
Pl'CK  POCKET,  1*.    [osc*  and  packet,  or  parte.] 
Pl'CKPUKSR,   J   A  thief  who  steals,  by  putting 
hit  band  privately  into  the  pocket  or  purs*. 

Btratley. 

PI'CKTHANK,  «.  [pick  and  thank.]  An  officious 
fellow,  whu  does  what  be  is  not  desired}  a 
whispering  parasite.  Soar*. 
Pl'CKTOOTH.  *.    [pick  and  tooth.]    An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  teeth  are  cleaned.  S»\ft. 
PICT,  $.    [pictut,  l  at  ]    A  painted  person.  Lee. 
PICTORIAL,  a.    [meter,  Lat.]   Produced  by  a 
painter.  Broom. 


par 
PI'CTU 
l  A  rcse 


Lat.] 

orthings  In  colours. 

UkaketpetiTt. 


9  The  science  of  painting 

3  The  works  of  painters.  StiMing/leet. 

4  Any  resemblance  or  representation.  Locke. 
To  PI'CTU  BE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun,] 

I  To  paint ;  to  represent  by  painting.  Skak. 

9  To  represent.  Saesuer. 
To  PI'DDLB,  ».  «.    [perhaps  from  ptdJte.] 

I  To  pick  at  table ;  to  feed  squeamishly,  and 
without  appetite.  Sv\f.. 

9  To  trifle ;  to  attend  to  small  parts  rather  tin* 
to  the  main.  ^uunrwrs*. 
PI'DDLER...    [from  piddle.] 

I  One  that  eats  squeamishly  and  without  appe- 
tite. 

9  One  who  is  busy  about  minute  things. 
PIE,  *. 

I  Any  crust  baked  with  something  in  it. 
9  [From  pira,  Lat.]  Amagpie>  a  party  coloured 
bird.  Skaktrpeare. 

5  The  old  popish  service  book,  so  calked  from 
the  different  colours  of  the  text  and  rubrick. 

4  Cock  and  pie,  was  a  slight  expression  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  of  which  I  know  not  the 
meaning. 

PJ'EB.U.D,  a.  [frompu-0  Of  various  cosnuraj 
diversified  in  colour.  Pope. 
PIECE,  s.  [^iere.Fr.] 

I  A  patch.  Axmtmartk. 

9  A  part  of  a  whole ;  a  fragment.  Act*. 

3  A  part.  •  Txlhtttm. 

4  A  picture.  Drydem. 
»  A  composition  ;  performance.  ^<ii/uon. 
(I  A  single  great  gun.  A'noMea. 
7  A  hand-gun.  Cary**. 

5  A  coin ;  a  single  piece  of  money.  Prior. 
9  A  piect.  To 
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PIK 

0  Of  a  vifce  with,  Like ;  of  the  same  sort , 
united;  t  lie  unc  with  the  rest. 

To  PIECE,  v.  a.    [from  the*  noun.] 

1  To  enlarge  by  the  addition  or  a  piece, 
t  To  join  i  to  unite. 

3  7b  Mece  out.   To  increase  by  addition. 
To  PIECE,  v.  n.   To  join  ;  to  coalesce ;  to  be 

compacted.  Bacon. 
PIE'CER.*.    [frtJm piece.]   One  that  pieces. 
PIE'CELESS,  a.    [from  piece.]    Whole;  com. 

pact;  not  made  of  separate  pieces.  Donne. 
FIE'CEMEAL.  ad.    [pic*  and  met,  Sax.]  In 

Eieces;  in  fragments.  /' 
'CEMEAL,  a.   Single;  separate;  divided. 

v        Gown  meat  of  ihr  Tun;  nr. 
PITID,  g.    [from  pie.]    Variegated ;  party-co- 
loured.  Druyton. 
Pl'EDNESS,  s.    [from  pied.]    Variegati  .n  ;  di- 
versity of  colour.  Shakespeare. 
PIE'LEt),  a.    Bald.  Shckr^tare. 
PIETOWDER  Court,  s.    [from  pud,  foot,  and 
pouLlrt,  dusty.]    A  court  held  in  f*ir*  for  re- 
dress of  all  disorders  committed  therein. 
PIEH,  *.    [pierre,  Fr.]   The  colonms  on  which 
the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised.  Bacon. 
To  PIERCE,  v.  a.    [percer,  Fr.] 
1  To  peuetrate  ,  to  enter  ,  to  force  a  way  into. 

Dryder.. 

9.  To  touch  the  passions ;  to  affect.  Skakespeare. 
To  PIERCE,  i.n. 
1  To  make  way  by  force  into,  or  through  any 
tiling.  Bacon. 
%  To  strike ;  to  move  j  to  affect.  Shaktiptare. 

3  To  enter;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret.  Sidney. 

4  To  affect  severely.  Shakespeare. 
PIE'RCER,  t.    [from  pierce.] 

I  An  instrument  that  horei  or  penetrates. 

9  The  part  with  which  insects  perforate  bodies. 

/  Ray 
3  One  who  r.  rforates. 

PIE'RCINGLY,  ad.    [from  pierce.]  Sharply. 
PIE'RCINGNESS,  $.    [from  piercing.]    V  «tt 
of  piercing.  Deri.  is. 

PI'ERGLASS.*  #.  [from  pier  and  glau.]  A  lo.  Ic- 
ing glass  fitted  to  that  part  of  a  wall  in  the 
room  which  divides  ti  e  windows.  Atk. 
PI'ETY,  *.    [» it tat,  Lat.  piel.,  Fr.] 
I  Discharge  of  duty  to  God.  Peacham. 
%  Duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superiour  rclatiun. 

PIG,  i.    [bigge,  Dutch.] 
I  A  young  son  or  boar.  Flayer, 
t  An  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  un  forged  iron. 

Pope. 

To  PIG,  v.  «t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  farrow;  to 
bring  pigs. 

PI'GEON,  i.  [pigeon,  Fr.]  A  fowl  bred  in  cots 
or  a  small  bouse,  in  some  places  called  dovecot. 

PI'GEONFOOT.  t ■    [geranium]    An  heih. 

PI'GEON  LI  VERED,  «.  [pigeon  and  liter.] 
Mild;  »oft;  gentle.  Sku.keif.<.are. 

PI'GGIN,  t.   A  small  wooden  vess»i. 

PIGHT,  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of pitch.  Pitch- 
ed ;  placed ;  fixed;  determined.  ^Shakespeare. 

PI'GMENT,  s.  [  p'frmt  •>.  it  m,  I  at.]  Paint:  co- 
lour to  be  laid  on  .nv  #  dy.  Boyle. 

PI'GMY.  «.  [potmauM,  Ut.]  A  small  nation, 
fabled  to  he  devoured  us  *he  cranes i  thence 
any  thiiif  mean  or  inton»'  :eribIei  Garth. 

PIGNORATION,  «.  [pignora,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  pledging. 

Pi'GNLT,  s.    [ pig  anl  nut.]    An  earth  nut. 

Sho.ke*pear*. 

Pl'GSNEY,  s.    [piga.  Sax.  s  gitl.]    A  word  of 

endear  me  tit  to  a  »»rh 
PrGWl'DGEON,  i.    Scant  word  for  anything 
peuy  or  small.  CI. ■■.Ireland. 

PIKE,  t.    [pirque,  Fr  his  snout  being  sharp.] 
lTl;c  lurr  or  )  ke  in  the  tyrant  oi  the  fresh 
waters,  and  a  long  'ived  h-h.  H'alivn. 
«  [From  pique,  Fr.]  A  long  lance  used  by  the  toot 
*   soldiers  to  keep  Off  the  hotse,  to  which  bay- 
onets have  succeeded.  Hayward. 
3  A  furk  used  in  husbandry;  a  pitchfork. 

Sfiaketpcaru. 
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PIL 

4  Among  turners,  two  iron  sprigs  between  which 

any  thing  to  be  turned  is  fattened. 
PI'KF.D,  a.    [  ri       Fr.l   Sharp;  acuminated  ; 

ending  in  a  point.  S'okrtpeare. 
PI'KKMAN,  ».  {pike  and  man.]  A  soldi,  r  armed 

wi'h  a  pike.  '  Knot  let. 

PI'KF-STAFF.  s.    [pike  and  ttaj.]    The  w<odei» 

pole  of  a  pike.  7'ailer. 
PILA'STEK.  i.  [pilastre,  Fr.]  A  square  column, 

sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener  set  within  a 

wall,  and  only  showing  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 

of  it*  thhknets. 
PI'Ll  HER,  a.    [p>lere,  Sax.] 
l  A  funed  gbwn  or  case;  any  thing  lined  with 

fur.  Hunmer. 
v  A  fish  like  a  herring. 
PILE,  i.    [pile.  Fr.  py i>.  Dutch.] 
I  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  mto  the  ground 

to  make  a  Arm  foundation.  hnollei. 

A  heap;  an  accumulation.  Skakfpcare. 

3  Any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burued. 

4  An  edifice  ;  a  building. 


:>  rFiompi/ut,  A'hair.  Skaktqxare. 

ft  Hairy  surface  ;  nap.  Grew. 
7  [From  pxlum,  Lat.]  The  head  of  an  arrow. 
*  One  sidv  of  *  coin  ;  the  reverse  of  cross, 
g  In  the  plural.)  The  hecmon holds.  Arbutknct. 
1\>  PILE.  v.  a. 
1  To  Ik  7|  to  coacervate.  Shakttpeare. 
f  Tj  fil!  With  something  heaped.  Abbot. 
PI'I.EA'l  ED,  a.    [piUut,  Lat.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  •  over  or  hat.  H'oodunrd, 
PPLER,  t.    [from  pise.]   He  who  accumulate*. 
PI'LEWORT,  s.   [caefidosnvm'wifms.]    A  plant. 
To  Pl'I.FER,  c.  a.    [pilUr,  Fr.]   To  steal;  to 
gain  bv  petty  robbery.  Bacon. 
To  Pl'I.FER,  r.  n.  To  practise  petty  theft.  Skak. 
PI'LFEBER,  s.    [from  pilfer.]    One  who  steals 
pery  thing*.  Atterbury. 
PI'LFhRINGLY,  ad.  With  petty  larceny ;  fllch- 

PPLFERY,  i.   [from  pitfer.]    Petty  theft. 
PPLORIM.i.    [petgrim,  Dutch.]    A  traveller ; 
a  wanderer;  particularly  one  who  travels  on 
a  religious  account.  Sf'Mingjftcrr. 
To  Pl'LGRIM.v.  n.   [from  the  noun.]   To  wan- 
der ;  to  ramble-  not  used.  Crew. 
PI'LGRIMAGE,  i.    [ptlerinage,  Fr.]     i»,  long 
journey  ;  travel ;  more  usually  a  journey  on 
account  of  devotion.  Drydeu. 
PILL,  t.    [  pilula,  Lat.]    Medicine  made  into  a 
small  ball  or  mix.  Crmkav. 
To  PILL,  r.  a.    [ ptller,  Fr.] 
I  To  rob  ;  to  plunder.  Shaketpeart. 
e  [For  pee/.]  To  strip  off  the  bark.  GenetU. 
To  PILL,  c.  n.   To  be  stript  away  s  to  come  off 


in  flakes  or  scoriae  :  properly  peel. 
PI1.I.AGE,  «.    [pillage,  Fr.] 


Tola. 


I  Plunder;  something  got  by  pilling.  Shaketp. 
9  The  act  of  plundering.  Shake*j)tare. 
To  PI'LLAGE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  plun- 
der; to  spoil.  Arbuthnot. 
PI'LLAGER,  4.    [from  pillage.]    A  plunderer; 

a  spoiler.  Chapman. 
PI'LLAR,  «.    [p^T>  **•  Pil«r>  Spanish.] 
1  A  column.  Wotwn. 
«  A  supporter ;  a  maintaincr.  Skaketptart. 
PI'LLARED,  a.    [from  pillar.] 
1  JM,pr.orted  by  columns.  Milton. 

0  Ha\ing  the  form  of  a  column.  Thomson. 
PI'LLIOS,  s.    [from  pillow.] 

1  A  soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman  for  a 
woman  to  sit  on.  Sw\fl. 

«  A  pad  ;  a  r  annel ;  a  low  saddle.  Sinter. 
3  Tlie  p.ol  of  tho  saddle  that  touches  the  hoise. 

ri'LLORY,  i.  [piliaii,  Fr.  pillorium,  low  Lat.] 
A  frame  erected  on  \  pillar,  and  made  with 
holes  and  moveab.e  boards,  thn>uth  which  the 
lua.l>  and  hands  of  crimmaU  are  put.    6  An  Jr. 

To  PI'LLORY.  r.  o.  [j»lloritr,  Fr  ]  To  punish 
with  the  pillory.      Gotermnent  of  the  Tongue. 

PI'LLOW,  «.  [pyh,  Sux.  puleve.  Dutch.]  A 
bag  of  down  or  feathers  laid  under  the  head 
to  sleep  on.  Don**. 

To  PI'LLOW,  ».«.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 
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'  PIN 

PI1X0WBBER, Is.  The  cover  of  a  pillow. 
Pl'l.LOWCASE,  i  Sw\fl. 
PILOS1TY, «.    [pilosui,  Lat.1    Hairiness.  Bac. 
PI'LOT,  s.  [  pilot*,  Fr.  piloot,  Dutch.]  He  whose 
office  it  is  to  steer  the  ahip.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  PILOT,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  steer; 

to  direct  in  the  course. 
FI'LOTAUE,  s.    IfMotage,  Fr.  from  pilot.] 
I  Pilot',  .kill ;  knowledge  of  Coast..  Ualtigh. 


9  A  pilot's  hire.  Ainrworth. 
Pl'LSER,  f.   The  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into  a 
(lame.  Amtvorih. 
PI  ME*  NT  A,  ».    [piment,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  spice  ; 

Jamaica  pepper-,  all-*picc.  hill. 
PIMP,  s.    [pmge,  Fr.  Skinner. 1    One  who  pro- 
vides gratification*  for  the  fu«t  of  others  |  a 
procurer}  a  ptmder.  ^  Adduon. 

To  PI  MP,  e.  a.    [from  the  neun.]   To  provide 
gratifications  tor  the  luat  of  others ;  to  pan- 
der ;  to  procure.  Sv\ft. 
PFMPERNEL,  s.    [pimpernella.]    A  plant. 
PI'MPINO,  a.    [pimple  menseh,  a  weak  man, 
Dutch  ]    Little;  petty.  Skinner. 
PI'MPLE,  i.    [pompttte,  Fr.]   A  small  red  pus. 

tule.  Addxton. 
PPM  PLED,  a.  [from  pimple.]    Having  red  pus- 
tules; full  of  pimples. 
PIN,  s.    [espingle,  Fr.] 

1  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and  round 
head,  used  by  women  to  fasten  their  clothes. 

Pope. 

t  Any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value. 

3  Any  thing  driven  to  hold  parts  together  j  a 
peg-,  a  bolt.  Milton. 

4  Any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body, 
ft  That  which  locks  thc-wheel  to  the  axle. 

0  The  central  part.  Shakespeare. 

7  The  pep  by  which  musicians  Intend  or  relax 
their  strings. 

8  A  note  i  a  strain.  V  Estrange. 

0  A  horny  induration  of  the.  membrane*  of  the 
eye.  Shakespeare. 

10  A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood,  with  which 
pastry  is  wrought.  Corbet. 

11  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 
To  PIN,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  fasten  with  pins.  Pope. 

9  To  fasten  to  make  fast.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  join }  to  fix  s  to  fatten.  Digby. 
«  [  From  pindan,  Sax.]   To  shut  up  j  to  enclose  j 

to  confine,  a*  in  a  pinfold.  Jfooker. 
PFNCASE,  s.  [pin  and  case.]    A  pincushion,  or 

small  box  for  pins. 
PI'NCEKS,  i.    [pinceiu,  Fr.] 
I  An  instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or 
any  thing  is  griped,  which   requires  to  ibe 
held  hard.  Seen 
<1  The  claw  of  an  animal 
7o  PINCH,  v.  a.    [pwcer.  Fr.] 
l  To  squeeze  between  the  ' 
teeth. 

«  To  hold  hard  with  an  Instrument 

3  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  It  is  pained  or  livid. 

Shakespeare 

4  To  press  between  " 
ft  To  gall }  to  fret. 


or  with  the 


6  To  gripe  ;  to  oppress ; 

"  iff 


Shakespeare. 
,  Raleigh. 

7  To  d  1s  t  rets  ,  to  pai  n . '  Thomson . 

8  To  press  ;  to  drive  to  difficulties.         H  am. 

9  To  try  thoroughly  j  to  force  out  what  Is  con- 
tame  d  within.  Collier. 

To  PINCH,  e.  a. 

t  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  to  bear  hard 
upuii  ,  to  be  puixling.  Dryden. 

«  Jo  spare }  to  be  fnwal •  Dryden. 
PINCH,  s.   [ptncoo,  Fr.  from  the  verb.) 

I  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers.  Dryden. 

9  A  gripe  ;  a  pain  given.  Shakespeare. 

9  9P£re,,'oni  distress  inflicted.  V  Estrange. 
diA^S1^  f  time  of  Stress.  IS  Estrange. 
VI  NC II  BECK,*  s.  [from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] A  compound  metai  resembling  gold. 

PINCHBECK.*.,   [from  the  noun.]  Madl'of 
pinchbeck. 


PIO 

PI'KCHER,*  s.  [from pine*.]  One  that  pinches. 

Ash. 

PI'NCHFIST.     Is.     [from   mack,  jut,  and 

PI'N  CH  PEN  NY,  j     penny.)    A  miser,  .attar*. 

PINCUSHION,  i.  [pin  and  cwaioa.]  A  small 
bag  stuffed  with  bran  or  wool  on  which  pine 
are  stuck.  Addison. 

Pl'NDUST,  «.  [pin  and  dnsl.]  Particles  of 
metal  made  by  pointing  pins.  Dig  by. 

PINE,*,    [piaa*.  Lat.]    A  tree.  Shakespeare. 

To  PINE,  r.  a.    (ptaian.  Sax.  pijnen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  languish  j  to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of 

misery. 
9  To  languish  with 

To  PINE,  ».  a. 
I  To  wear  out  j  to  make  to  languish.  Shakeep. 
9  To  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  silence.  Milton, 

Pi'NEAPPLE,  s.  The  annua,  named  for  its  re- 
semblance to  the  cone  of  pines. 

PI'NEAL,  a.  [piaeale,  Fr.]  Resembling  pine- 
apple. ArbHthnot. 

PI'N FEATHERED,  a.  [pin  and  feather.]  Not 
fledged ;  having  the  leathers  yet  only  begin- 
ning to  shoot.  Dryden. 

PI'NFULD,  s.  [fnndan.  Sax.  to  shot  up,  and 
fold  ]   A  place  in  which  beasts  are  confined. 

Pl'NGLR,  s.    Asmallcloaei  an  enclosure. 

PI'N GU ID,  a.    [pxngxiM,  L<*t.]    Fat;  unctuous. 

Mortinser. 

Pl'NHOLE,  s.  [  pta  and  hole.]  A  small  hole, 
such  as  is  made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 

IVuenan 

PI'N  ION.  s.    [pignon,  French.] 
1  The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  body. 


9  A  feather  or  quill  of  the  wing 

3  Wing. 

4  The  tooth  of  a  smaller 
that  of  a  larger. 

ft  Fetters  for  the  arms. 
To  PI'N  ION.  v.  a.    [from  the 

1  To  bind  the  wings. 

2  To  confine  by  binding  the 

5  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

4  To  conlinc  by  binding  the  elbows 


Shakespeare. 
Swtft. 
ring  to 


3 


Ainrsrorlh. 

Bacon. 


Dryden. 
to  the  aides. 


5  To  shackle  j  to  bind. 

6  To  bind  to  :  not  proper. 
PIN K,  «.    [ pink,  Duuh,  an  eye.] 

t  A  small  fragrant  dower  of  the  gilliflowerkind 


9  An  eye }  commonly  a  small  eye  j  as,  pink  eyed. 

3  Any  thing  supremely  excellent.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  colour  used  by  painters.  Dryden. 

5  [From  ptnyut,  rr.]  A  kind  of  heavy  n  arrow - 
sterned  ship.  Shakespeare. 

6  A  fish  ;  the  minnow.  Ainenxsrth, 
To  PINK,  v.  n.  [pink,  Dutch,  an  eye.]  To  work 

in  eyelet  boles  ;  to  pierce  in  small  holes.  Prtot. 
To  PINK,  *.  a.  [piackea,  Dutch.]  Tu  wink  with 
the  eyes.  IS  Estrange. 

PI'NMAKER,  «.  [pin  and  awke.]  He  who  i 


Sins. 
II 


PI'N  MONEY,  s.    [pia  and  money.]    Money  aU 
lowed  to  a  wife  for  her  private  expenses  with- 
out account.  Addistm. 
PI'NNACB,  s.    [ pianos**,  Fr.  pinnacw,  Italian.] 
A  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war.    It  seems 
formerly  to  have  signified  rather  a  small  sloop 
or  bark  attending  ft  larger  ahip.  Raleigh. 
PPNNACLE,  *.    [piaswclf,  Fr.  pinna,  Lat.] 
I  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 

building. 
9  A  h>f>h  spiring  point. 
PI'N N  ER,  *.    rtrorn  pinna  or  pi»«m.] 
I  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose. 
•  A  pin  maker. 
PI'N  NOCK,  s.  The  tomtit. 
PINT,  t.  [pint,  Saxon.]  Half  a  quart)  in  mi 

cine,  twelve  ounces ;  a  liquid  measure. 
PI'NULES.s.    (In  astronomy.)  Th 
astrolabe. 

PIONE'ER, «.  [pianirr,  from  pton,  Fr.  obsolete.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  level  the  road,  throw 
up  woiks,  or  sink  mines  in  military  opera- 
tions. Fairfax. 
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PIS 

PI'ONINO. *.  Wotks  of  pioneer* :  obtolete. 

Spatter. 

PI'OUS.  o.  [pin,  Ut.  pirns,  Fr .  ] 
I  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created  beings  to 
God ;  godly;  religious;  such  as  U  due  to  sa- 
cred things.  Milton. 

9  Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation.   Toy  lor. 

3  Practised  under  the  appearance  of  religion. 

A'»«<r  Charles. 

PI'OUS LY,  ad.  [from  pious.  ]  In  a  pious  manner  i 
religiously  ;  with  such  regard  as  is  due  in  sa- 
cred things.  Philips. 

PIP,  s.  Ipipjx.  Dutch.] 

1  A  df  fluxion  with  which  fowls  are  troubled  ;  a 
borny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their 
tongues.  Hu  V>r  j« 

*  A  spot  on  the  cards.  Atlditvn. 
To  PIP,  9.  a.  [pipio,  Ut.]  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a 
bird.  Boyle. 
PIPE,  *.  [pift,  Welsh,  pipe,  Sax.] 

1  Any  lonfc  hollow  body  ;  a  tube.  W ilkins. 

9  A  tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume  of  to- 
bacco is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  Bo  com. 

9  An  instrument  of  wind  musick.  Roscommon. 

4  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration :  as,  the 
wind-pipe.  Peacham. 

ft  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice.  Shakespeare. 

6  An  office  of  the  exchequer.  Bacon. 

7  [From  peep,  Dutch,  pipe,  Fr.1  A  liquid  mea- 
sure containing  two  hogsheads.  Shakespeare. 

To  PIPE,     a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  play  on  the  pipe.  Camden. 

«  To  have  a  shrill  sound.  Shakespeare. 
PI'  PER,  •.   [from  pipe.}    One  who  pUyi  on  the 

Pl'PETREE,*.  Thelilach. 
PI' PI  NO,  a.  (from  pipe.] 

J  Weak;  feeble;  sickly. 

9  Hot  j  boiling. 
Pl'PKIN,  $.    [diminutive  of  pipe.]     A  small 
earthen  boiler.  Pupe. 
Pl'PPIN,        [ptppyagne,  Dutch.  Skinner  £  A 

PI'QtTNCY!'s.    [from  piquant.)  Sharpness*;' 

tartness. 
Pl'OLMNJ.a.  I  piquant,  Fr.] 
1  Pricking;  piercing;  stimulating.  Addison. 
«  Sharp  t  tart;  pungent;  severe.  Bacon. 
PI'QUANTLY.od.   Sharply;  tartly.  Lock*. 
PIQUE,  r.  rpt^ae,  Fr.] 
I  An  ill  will;  an  offence  taken;  petty  malevo- 
lence. Decoy  of  Piety. 
9  A  strong  passion.  Hudibras. 
3  Point;  nicety;  punctili*.  Dryden. 
To  PIQUE,  ».  a.  ipiquer,  Fr.1 
I  To  touch  with  envy  or  virulency ;  to  put  into 


fret;  to  kindle  to  emulation.  Prior. 
*  To  offend;  to  irritate.  Pope. 
S  To  value  .  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point.  Loc. 
To  PIQUEE'R.   See  7b  PICKEER. 
PlQUEE'RER,  i.   A  robber;  a  plunderer:  ra- 
ther pickerretr.  Svift. 
PIQUET,  «.  [picquet,  Fr.]    A  game  at  cards. 
PI'RACY,  s.  [ertip<s7s«s.]    The  act  or  practice  of 


robbing  on  the  sea.  Holler. 
PI' RATE,  s.  [mmfm ;  pirate,  Fr.] 
I  A  sea  robber. 

1  Any  rubber;  particularly  a  bookseller  who 

seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 
To  PI'RATE,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  rob  l>y 

sea.  Ar bull.  r.  i. 

To  PI'RATE,  v.  a.  [pirater,  Ft.)    To  take  by 

robbery.  Pope. 
PIRATICAL,  a.  [piroikas,  Lat.] 
1  Predatory  ;  consisting  in  robbery.  Bacon. 
9  Practising  robbery.  Poj*. 
PIRATICALLY,*  ad.    [from  piratical.]  After 

the  manner  or  pirates.  Bryant. 
PI'SCARY,  t.    A  privilege  of  fishing. 
PI8CATI0N,  t.   [piscolio,  Lat.]     The  act  or 

practice  of  fishing.  Brown. 
PI'SCATORY,  a.   Ipiscatorias,  Lat.]  Relating 

to  Ashes.  Atidtton. 
PlSCl'VOROUS,a.  [piscit  and  rore,  Ut.]  Fish- 
eating  ;  living  on  fish.  Ray, 
PISH,  tal.   A  contemptuous 
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PIT 

7b  PISH,  ».  a.  [from  the  Interjection.]  To  ex- 
prest  contempt.  / . .,-  . 

PI'SMIRE,  s.  [myra.  Sax.  pismirre,  Dutch.]  An 
ant ;  an  emmet.  .  Print. 

To  PISS.  t.  a.  [pisWr,  Fr.  pi«c,  Dt.tch.]  T<. 
make  water.  I.*  Estrange. 

PISS,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Urine;  animal  water. 


PI'SSABED,  i.     A  yellow  flower  growing  in  the 
grass. 

PI'SSHURNT,  o.    Stained  with  uiiue. 
PISTA'CHIO,  s.  [pistaechi,  Ital.]   The  pistachio 

is  a  dry  fruit  of  an  oblong  Agurr,  sometimes 

calleii  jUiu  h  int.  Hill. 
PISTE,  s.  [Fr.]    The  tract  or  tread  a  horseman 

makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 
To  PI'STII.LATE,*  v.  a.   To  pound  in  a  mortar. 
PISTILLATION.  i.    [pirtiUefn,  Ut.]   The  act 

ofpounding  in  a  mortar. 
PI'STOL, 


To 


i.    [pistole,  pistoltt,  Fr.]     A  small 


l .,  r.  a.  [puloler,  Fr.]   To  shoot  with 


PISTCLB,  s.  [pistole,  Fr.]    A  coin  of  many 

countries  and  many  degrees  of  value. 
Pl'STOLET,  s.    [diminutive  of  pistol.)    A  little 
pistol.  Dome. 
PI'STON,  s.  [piston,  Fr.]   The  moveable  part  in 
several  machines,  as  in  pumps  and  syringes, 
whereby  the  suction  or  attraction  is  caused; 
an  embolus. 
PIT.  i.  [pit.  Sax.) 

I  A  hole  in  the  ground.  Bacon. 
9  Abyss;  profundity.  MUton. 

3  The  grave.  Psalms. 

4  The  area  on  which  cocks  fight.  Hudibras. 

5  The  middle  part  of  the  theatre.  Dryden. 

6  Any  hollow  of  the  body  :  a».  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach i  the  arm-pit. 

7  A  dmt  made  by  the  ringer. 

8  A  mark  made  by  a  disease. 
To  PIT,  v.  o. 

I  To  press  into  hollows.  Sharp. 

9  To  mark  with  hollows,  as  by  the  small-pox. 
PITAPAT,  s.  [pattepatte,Ft.) 

1  A  flutter;  a  palpitation.  L'Estrangr. 

9  A  light  quick  step.  Dryden. 
PITCH,  s.  [pic.  Sax.  ptx,  Ut.] 

I  The  resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire  and  in- 
spissated. Proterbt. 

9  [From  picts,  Fr.  SJrtaaer.]  Any  decree  of  ele- 
vation or  height.  Shakespeare. 

3  Highest  rise  :  not  used.  Shakespeare. 

4  State  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height. 

6  Size ;  stature.  Spenter. 
6  Degree  ;  rate.  Denham. 
TaJPlTCH.  v.  a.  [oppicriara,  Ital.] 


1  To  fix  ;  to  plant. 
«  To  order  regularly. 

3  To  throw  headlong  .  to  cast  forward.  Shak. 

4  [From  pica,  Ut.]  To  smear  with  pitch.  Dry. 
ft  To  darken.  Shakespeare. 
6  To  pave.  Ainsworth. 

To  PITCH,  e.  a. 
I  To  light ;  to  drop.  Mortimer. 
«  To  fall  headlong.  Dryden. 

3  To  Ax  choice.  Hudibras. 

4  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 
P1TCHL4,  t.  [picher,  Fr.] 

I  An  caitlKM  vci«  : ;  a  water  pot.  Shakespeare. 

8  An  instruin  m  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which 
any  thing  is  to  be  lixed.  Mortimer. 

PITCHFORK,  ».  [pitch  and  /or*.]  A  fork  with 
which  earn  is  pitched  or  throwu  upon  the  wax- 
son.  Sv>\ft. 

PITCH  IK  E59,  [fiom  ptlcAy.]  Blackness; 
darkness. 

PITCHY,  a.  [from  pilch.) 
I  Sn  eared  with  pitch.  Dryden 

9  Having  ihc  qualities  of  pitch.  Woodward. 
3  Black  :  dark  ;  dismal.  Prior. 

PITCOAL,  s.  [pit  and  coal.)    Fossil  coal. 
PITEOUS,  a.  [from  pity.] 

I  Sorrowful;  mournful;  exciting  pity.  Shak. 

9  Compassionate ;  tchrier. 

1  Wretched;  paltry  ;  pitiful. 
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PITEOUSLY,  a</.   [from  paaciu.]   In  a  piteous 
manner.  Shaketpearr. 
PITEOUSNESS,  «.    [horn  piuow.l  Sorrowful- 

net*;  Underacts. 
PITFALL,  t.   [pit  and.*"]      A  oil  dug  and 
covered,  into  which  a  passenger  fall*  unexpec- 


tedly. 

PITH,  «.  [pitte,  Dutch.] 

1  The  marrow  of  the  plant ;  the  soft  pmrt  in  the 
midst  of  the  wood.  Bacon. 

2  Marrow.  Demur. 

3  Strength »  force.  Shukupeart. 

4  Energy)  cogency;  fulness  of  sentiment ;  elo»*- 
ness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 

3 Weight;  moment)  principal  part.  Shaketp. 

C  The  quintessence  ;  the  chief  part.  Shakespeare. 
PITHILY,  ad.   [from  vithy.)     With  strength ; 

with  cogency }  with  force. 
PITHINESS,  s.  [from  ptfAy.]  Energy  j  strength. 


Philips. 

Addison. 


PI'THLESS,  a.  [from  pit*.] 

1  Wanting  pith ;  wanting  strength 

9  Wanting  energy  ;  wanting  force. 
PITHY,  a.  [from  pit*.] 

I  Consisting  of  pith. 

9  Strong;  forcible;  enerfetlck. 
PITIABLE,  a.    [pitoyoWe,  Fr.  from  pity.]  De- 
serving pity.  At\erbnry. 
PIT1 ABLENESS,  i.    [from  pitwbte.)    State  «.f 
deserving  pity.  KettUwell. 
PITIFUL,  a.  [pit*  and /ail.] 

I  Melancholy  ;  moving  compassion.  Spenser. 

9  Tender ;  companionate.  Shakespeare. 

3  Paltry  ;  contemptible;  despicable.  Dryden. 
PITIFULLY,  ad.  [from  pittfnl.) 

1  With  pitv  ;  with  compassion.  Commen  Prayer. 

9  Mournfully  ;  in  a  manner  that  routes  i omis- 
sion. TiUotton. 

3  Contemptibly ;  despicably.  Clarissa. 
PITIFULNESS,  t.  [from piV»I.] 

a  Tenderness  ;  mercy;  compassion.  Sidney. 

9  Despicsblcness ;  contcmptiblencss. 
PITILESLY,  ad.     [from  pUiUu.]  Without 

PITH  r^SNESS,  ».  Unmercifulnets. 
PITILESS,  a.    [from  ptfy.]     Wanting  pity; 

wanting  compassion  ;  merciless.  Fairfax. 
PITMAN,  i.  [ pi f  and  man.]    He  that  in  sawing 

timber  works  below  in  the  pit.  Moton. 
PITSAW,  s.  [pit  and  tow.]    The  large  saw  used 

by  "wo  men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  pit.  Max  on. 
PITTANCE,  s.  [pilaaee,  Fr.  pitiantia.  Hal.] 
I  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery. 
9  A  small  portion.  Shakeipeure. 
FPT%ING,*s.    [fromptf.]   The  act  of  putting 

c.  ks  to  Aght  on  the  pit;  the  State  of  beiog 

sy<«k  in  hollows.  Ash. 
Pr"V  J1TB,  s.  [pitnile,  Fr.  pituiia,  Lat.]  Phlegm. 

Ar  but  knot. 

PITsj'lTOUS,  a.  [pKattocu,  La».»  pifattciu-,  Fr.] 
Consisting  of  phlegm.  Arbnthnot. 
PITY,  «.  [pitie,  Fr.  pieta,  Hal  j 
i  Companion  ,  sympathy  with  misery;  tender- 
nesa  for  pain  or  uneasiness.  Calami. 
9  A  ground  of  pity  ;  a  subject  of  pity  or  or  jrirf. 

To  PITY,  v.  a.  [pitoyer,  Fr.]   To  companionate 
misery  ;  to  regard  with  tenderness  on  account 
of  unhappiness.  Addison. 
To  PITY,  r.  n.   To  be  compassionate.  Jeremiah. 
PI'VOT,  ».    [pivot,  Fr  ]    A  pin  on  which  any 
thing  turns.  Dryden. 
PIX,  *.  [puts,  Lat.]    A  little  chest  or  box,  in 
which  the  consecrated  host  is  kept  in  Homan 
Catholick  countries.  Hanmcr. 
PI'ZZLB,  s.   [quasi  piule,  Mintkev.']    The  part 
in  animals  official  to  urine  and  general  Ion.  Ba. 
PLACABPL1TY,     If.    [from  placable.]  Will- 
PLA'CABLRNESS,  }      ingness  to  be  appeased  , 

possibility  to  be  appeatrd. 
PLA'CABI.E,  a.    [pssKoMttS, LsU.]    Willing  or 
possible  lo  be  appeased.  Milton. 
PL  AC  VRl>,  1      (plnrard.  Fr.]    An  edict ;  a  de- 
PLACA'RT,  i     Cbrstlon;  a  manifesto. 
To  PLA'CATE,  c.  a.  [  place*.  La,.]   To  appease  ; 


lo  reconcile. 
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PLACE*  s.  [plate,  Fr.] 
I  Particular  portion  of  space.  Addison. 
9  Locality  s  ubiety ;  local  relation. 

3  Local  existence. 

4  Space  in  general. 

5  Separate  room. 

0  A  scat ;  residence  ,  mansion.  Jo  an. 
7  Passage  in  writing.  Bacon, 
d  Ordinal  relation.  Addison. 

9  Slate  of  actual  operation  ;  effect.  Drydan. 

10  Existence  ;  state  of  being.  Sun';. 

11  Rack;  order  of  priority.  Shakerpture. 
1 1  Precedence ;  priority.  Ben  Jonson. 
IS  Office ;  publick  character  or  employment.  Km>. 
uRoom;  way;  space  for  appearing  or  acting 

given  by  cession. 

15  Ground;  room. 

16  Station  in  life. 
To  PLACE,  v.  a.  {placer,  Fr.> 

1  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  office 

Milttn. 

9  To  fix  ;  to  settle ;  to  establish.  Lata*- 

3  To  put  out  at  interest.  Pipe. 
PLA'CER,  s.  [from  place.]    One  who  places 
PLA'CID,  a.  [placdt-.s.  Lit.] 

I  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent.  Bacon. 

9  Soft  j  kind  ;  mild.  M-.U  « . 

PLA'CIDLY,  ad.   Mildly  ;  genii  v.  BffU. 
PL.VCIT,  *.    [piuciium,  Ut.J     Decree  -  deter- 
mination. Cl 
PLA'CKET,  or  pUamet,  s.   A  petticoat. 
PLA'Gl  ARISM,  ».    [from  plagiary  ]  Literary 
theft ;  adoption  of  the  thoughts  or  works  of 
another.  &rift. 
PLA'GlAKIST,*  \     ratamn,m  i.ii 
PLA'Gl  A  KY.      |*  CpW*""",  Lat.] 

I  A  thief  in  literature;   one  who  steals  the 
thoughts  or  writings  of  another.  Sott*. 
9  The  crime  of  literary  theft. 
PLAGUE,  s.  [plagke,  Dutch,  vXiryn.] 
I  Pestilence;  a  disease  eminently  cont 

and  destructive. 
9  State  of  misery. 
9  Any  thin*  troublesome  r>r  vexatious.  Price. 
To  PLAGUE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  infect  with  pestilence. 
9  To  infect  with  disease;  to  oppress  with  cala- 
mity. Shakespeare. 
3  To  trouble ;  to  tease ;  to  vex ;  to  harass  ,  to 
toensent |  to  afflict.  Collier. 
PLA'GUILY,  ad.   [from  plaguy.]    Vexatiously  . 

horiibly.  Dryden. 
PLA*GUY.  a.  [from  plagvt.]    Vexatious  |  trou- 
blesome. Donne. 
PLAICE,  s.  [plate,  Dutch.]    A  flat  fish. 
I'LAIP,  «.     A  striped  or  variegated  cloth;  an 
outf  r  loose  weed  corn  much.by  the  Highland- 
ers in  Scotland. 
PLAIN,  u.  [planus.  Lat.] 
I  Smooth  ,  level;  flat ;  free  from  protuberance 
or  ' xcre«ceiices.    In  this  sense,  especially  in 
philosophical  writings,  it  is  frequently  written 
plaue,  Spent.tr. 
9  Open  ;  clear ;  flat.  Feitn. 

3  Void  of  ornament ;  simple.  Dryden. 

4  Artless  ;  not  subtle  »  uot  specious ;  not  learned  ; 
simple.  Ilnmmsnd. 

5  Honestly  rough;  open;  sincere;  not  soft  in 
language.  Bacon. 

6  Mere  ;  t.are.  Shakespeare 

7  Evident;  clear;  discernible;  not  ob*cure. 

Drnhaw. 

8  Not  varied  by  much  art;  simple.  Sidney. 
PLAIN,  ad. ' 

I  Not  obscurely. 

9  Distinctly;  articulately.  Mark. 
3  Simply  ;  "with  rough  sincerity.  AdAi%on. 

PLAIN,  s.  [plainest.)  Level  ground  i  open 
tic  Id  ;  flat  expanse ;  often,  a  field  of  battle. 

Hcyvard. 

To  PLAIN,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  level :  to 
make  even.  Harvard. 

To  PLAIN,  r.  n.  [pldndre,  je  plaint,  Fr.)  To 
(anient  ;  to  wail.  Sidney. 

PLAIN DEA'LING,  a.  [ plain  and  deal  ]  H  »>e»r; 
open  i  acting  without  art.  L'Fttravge. 
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PLAIN  DEA'LING,  «.   Management  void  of  art ; 

sincerity.  Dryden. 
-PLA* I N  L  Y,  ad.  [from  plain.} 
1  Level  ly  :  flatly. 

8  Not  suhtilly ;  not  speciously. 
S  Without  it  name ii  t . 

4  Without  flow:  sincerely.  Popt 
»  I  n  earnest ;  fairly.  Ckri 
fl  Evidently ;  clearly ;  not  obicurely. 
PLA'INNE*8,  i.  [from  plain.] 
I  Levelness  ;  flatness. 
4  Want  of  ornament ;  want  of  show. 

9  Openness  ;  rough  sincerity. 
4  Artlessness ;  simplicity. 

PLAINT,  s.  [plainte.  Ft.) 
1  Lamentation  ;  complaint;  lament.  Sulney. 
9  Exprobaiion  of  injury.  Bacon. 
-  s  Expression  of  sorrow.  li'i  lion. 

PLA'INTFUL,  a.    [plaint  nnd/nU.]  Complain- 
ing? audibly  sorrowful.  Sidney. 
PLA'INTIFF,  a.  [plahMi/.  Fr.]    He  that  cora- 
mences  a  suit  in  law  against  anotlter :  opposed 
to  the  defendant.  Dryden, 
PLA'INTIPP.a.    [plainly,  Fr.]  Complaining: 
not  in  use.  Prior. 
PLA'INTIVE,  a.  \ plaintif,  Fr.]  Complaining} 
larneminft ;  expressive  of  sorrow.  Dryden. 
PLA'INWORK,  s.    [  plain  and  work.)  Needle. 

work  as  distinguished  from  embroidery.  Popt. 
PLAIT,  ».   [corrupted  from  plight  or  pljfgAt.]  A 
fold  ,  a  double.  Davits. 
To  PLAIT,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  fold ;  to  double.  Pope. 
9  To  weave;  to  braid.  Peter. 
9  To  intangle ;  to  involve.  Shaketpeqre. 
PI. A' ITER,  *.  Ifromplosr.]    He  that  plaits. 
PLAN,     [plan,  Fr.] 
1  A  scheme  ;  a  form  :  a  model.  Additon. 
9  A  plot  of  any  building,  or  ichnography. 
7b  PLAN,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  scheme  ; 

to  form  in  design.  Pope. 
PLA'NARY,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  plane. 
PLA'NCHED,  «.  [from  planeA.]  Made  of  boards. 

Skaketpeare. 

PLA'NCH ER.  t.    [plancher,  Fr.]     A  floor  of 
wood  *■  not  used.  Bacon. 
PLA'NCHlNG,  i.  (In  carpentry.)     The  laying 

the  floors  in  a  building. 
PLANE,  «.  [planus.  Lat.  Plain  is  used  in  popular 
language,  and  plane  in  geometry.] 
1  A  level  surface.  Cheyne. 
9  [From  pfane,  Fr.]     An  instrument  by  which 
the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed.  Mown. 
To  PLANE,  r.  a.  [planer,  Fr.] 
1  To  level ,  to  smooth ,  to  free  from  inesjfcaliit.s. 

Jkmtthnot. 

9  To  smooth  with  a  plane.  Mbxon. 
PLANE-TREE,  ».    [platan**,  Lat.]   The  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  Into  England  is  owing  to 
lord  chancellor  Bacon.  Afiller. 
PLA'NET,  :    [planeta,  Lat.  pianette, 
Fr.]    Planets  are  the  ermtick  or  wandering 
stars :  we  now  number  the  earth  among  the 
primary  planets,  because  we  know  it  moves 
round  the  sun;  and  the  moon  is  accounted 
among  the  secondary  planets,  since  she  moves 
round  the  earth.  Hnrrit. 
PLA'NETARY,  a.  £planttaire,  Fr.] 
1  Pertaining  to  the  planets.  Granville. 
ft  Under  the  domination  of  any  particular  planet. 

Dryden. 

3  Produced  hy  the  planets.  Skaketpeare. 
4'Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratick. 

Alar  Ac  more. 

PLANETICAL.  a.    [from  planes1.]  Pertaining 

to  planeta.  Bro-xn. 
PLA'NETSTRUCK,  a.  [  from  planet  and  ttrike.] 

Blasted.  Sickling. 
PLANIFOLIOU8,  a.  rpfansu  and  Joliuwt,  Lat.] 

Flowers  are  so  collect,  when  made  up  of  plain 

leaves. 

PLAN  1  METRICAL,  a.  [from planimetry.]  Per- 
taininv  to  the  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 

PLANI'METRY,  s.  [planus,  Latin,  andssrrsm*.] 
The  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 

PLAN  I  PET  A  LOUS,  a.   [planar,  Lat.  and 
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>        Plalleaved,  as  when  the  small  flowers 

are  hollow  only  at  the  bottom,  but  flat  upward, 

<ts  in  dandelion  and  saccory. 
ToPLA'NlSH,  v.  a.    [from  p'ane.]    To  polish; 

to  smooth :  a  word  used  by  manufacturers. 
PLA'NISFHERE,  s.    [picas,  Lat.  and  spier©.] 

A  sphere  projected  on  a  plane. 
PLANK,  s.  [plane**,  Fr.]    A  thick  stronc  board. 


To  PLANK,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  or 
lay  with  planks.  Dryden. 

PLANOCONCAVE,*  a.  [planus  and  coaemms, 
Lat.]  Plain  on  one  side  and  coucave  on  the 
other.  Ath. 

PLANOCCVN ICAL,  a.  [planus  and  casras,  Lat.] 
Level  on  one  side  and  conical  on  others.  Grew. 

PLA'NOCONVEX,  a.  [  plasms  and  contest*  L.] 
Flat  on  the  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

A  fir  ton. 

PLANT,  s.  [plant,  Fr.  ffa»ro,  Lot.] 
1  Any  tiling  produced  from  seed  ;  any  vegetable 
production. 

4  A  sapling.  Dryden. 
3  [From  planta,  Lat.]    The  sole  of  the  foot. 
To  PLANT,  e.  a.  [planto,  Lat.  pUtnter,  Fr  ] 

1  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  tn  grow;  to 
set  ;  to  cultivate.  Deuteronomy. 

2  To  procreate ;  to  generate.  Skaketp*are. 

3  To  place  |  to  Ax.  Dryden. 

4  To  set ;  to  estallish :  as,  to  plant  a  colony. 

MUtcn. 

b  To  fill  or  adorn  with  something  planted  :  as, 

he  planted  the  garden  or  the  country, 
fl  To  dirctt  properly  :  as,  to  plant  a  cannon. 
PLA' NT  AGE,  s.   [ptantap>,  Lat.]    An  herb,  or 
herbs  in  general.  Skaketpeare. 
PLA'NTAIN,  s.  (plainroin,  Fr.  pLntugo,  Lat.J 
I  An  herb.  More. 
4  A  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which  hears  an  e»- 
culent  fruit.  Waller. 
PLA'NTAL,  a.    [from  plant.]      Pertaining  to 
plants :  not  used.  GlatnilU. 
PLANTATION,  s.  [plantatio.  Lat.] 
I  The  act  or  practice  of  planting. 
9  The  place  planted.  King  Char  let. 

3  A  colony.  Bacon. 

4  Introduction  ;  establishment.  King  Charle*. 
PLA'NTED,  part,    [from  plans.]      This  word 

teems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify  settled  ;  well 
grounded.  • 
PLA'NTER,  i.  [plantenr,  Fr.] 
i  One  who  sows,  sets,  or  cultivate* ;  cultivator. 

Dryden. 

9  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West-Indian 
colonies.  Locke. 

3  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces.  Additon. 
PLASH,  s.  [  vUxsche,  Dutch.] 

1  A  small  lake  of  water;  a  puddle.  Bacon. 
9  [From  the  verb.]   A  branch  partly  cut  stf  and 
bound  to  other  branches.  MnUner. 
To  PLASH,  e.  a.    [ plester,  Fr .]   To  interwesvs 
branches.  i?prlj*. 
PLA'SHY,  a.  [from  plash,]   Watery ;  filled  with 
puddles.  Better  ton 

PLASM,  t.  'f  -..-...«,]    A  mould)  a  matrix  in 
which  any  thing  is  cast  or  formed.  Woodward. 
PLA'STER,  s.  [ piastre,  Fr.  from  w>4s>.] 
I  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  absorbent 
matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime  well  pulverized, 
with  which  walls  are  overlaid,  or  figuics  cast. 

Pope. 

9  [From  emplatlrum,  Latin  ;  in  English  formerly 
emplojlrr.]    A  glutinous  or  adhesive  salve. 

To  PLA'STER,  ».  a.  [plasterer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

l  To  overlay  as  with  plaster.  Bacon. 

4  To  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster 
PLA'STERER,  s.  [plastner,  Fr.] 

I  One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with  plas- 
ter. Skakeipmre. 

9  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaster.  H-blfon. 

PLA'STICK.  a.  [»>*o«c.]  Having  the  power  to 
give  form.  Prior. 

PLA'STROS,  s.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  leather  stufied, 
which  fencers  use,  when  they  teach  their  scho- 
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law.  in  order  to  receive  the 

To  PLAT,  r.  a.    [from  plait.] 

make  by  texture. 
PLAT,  *.    [more  properly  plot;  plot,  Savon.]  A 
•mull  piece  of  ground.  Mdlvn. 
PLATAN  E.  s.  [pUtmt,  Ft.  plalasuu,  Lat.]  The 
plane-tree.  Milton. 
PLATR,  t.  [pine,  Dutch,  plaque,  Fr.l 
1  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth.  Shak. 
9  Armour  of  plate*.  Spenser 
3  [From  plata.  Span.]    Wrought  silver.  King 
-4  [From  plat.  Ft.  piatla,  Ital.J   A  small  shallos 
vessel  of  metal  nu  which  meat  is  eaten.  Dry 
To  1  l.vi't.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 
I  To  cover  with  plate*.  Sandys. 
9  To  arm  with  plates.  Skaktvj>enre. 
9  To  beat  into  laminar  or  plate*.  Norton- 
PLATEN,  t.    Among  printer*,  tbe  flat  pan  of 

pre**  whereby  the  impression  i»  made. 
PLATFORM,  a.  [flat,  flat,  Fr.  and  for  m) 
I  The  sketch  of  any  thing  horiaonialty  deli* 
neated;  the  khnography.  Sandys. 
9  A  plaoe  laid  oat  after  any  model.  Pope. 

3  A  level  place  before  a  fortification.  Shnkesp. 

4  A  scheme  ;  a  pian.  Woodward. 
PLAT1CK  aspect.    In  astrology,  is  a  ray  cast 

from  one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but 

within  the  orbit  of  Its  own  light.  Bailey. 
PLATOON,!,    [a  corruption  of  pelotcm,  Fr.]  A 

small  square  body  of  musketeers.  Ticket. 
PLATTER,  «.  [from  plate.)    A  targe  dish,  gene- 

rally  of  earth.  Dryden. 

PLAU'DIT.    1       »„„,.„.,  n..aaBi 
PLAL'DITE,  J       Applause.  Utnlam. 

PLAL'SIBTLITY,  »•  [pUtunkiliti,  Fr.]  Specious. 

ncs*  ;  superficial  appearance  of  right.  Suii't. 
PLAU'SIBLE,  a.  [plausible,  Fr.]    Such  as  gams 


PLE 


approbation  5  superficially  pleating  or  taking  ; 
speciou*;  popular.  Clarendon. 
PLaU'SIBLENESS.  «.    [from  plausible.)  Spe- 


GiliifT. 

Brown. 


eare. 


11  *how  of  right. 
PLAU'SIBLY,  ad.  [from  PioassNe.] 
1  With  fair  show ;  *peciously. 
9  With  applause  :  not  in  use. 
PLAfSlVfi,a.  [plaudo,  Lat.] 
I  Applauding. 

9  Plausible :  a  word  not  in  u*e. 
To  PLAY,  e.  n.  [pUgan,  Sax.] 
I  To  aport;  to  frolick;  to  do  something  not  a* 
a  task,  but  for  pleasure.  Mdion. 
9  To  toy ;  to  act  with  levity.  Milton. 

5  To  be  dismissed  from  work.  Shakespeare. 
4  To  trifle  ;  to  act  wantonly  and  thoughtlesly. 

Temple. 

b  To  do  something  fanciful.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  practise  sarcastick  merriment.  Pope. 

7  To  mock  ;  to  practise  illusion.  Shakespeare. 

8  To  same  ;  to  contend  at  some  game.  Shak. 
v  To  do  any  thing  tnckish  or  deceitful.  Addison, 

10  To  tout  h  a  musical  instrument.  Granville. 

1 1  To  operate ;  to  act :  used  of  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion :  as,  the  cannons  tUu.  Cheyne. 

If  To  wanton;  to  move  incgularly  :  the  leaves 
play  with  the  wind.  .Dryden. 

13  To  personate  a  drama.  Shakespeare. 

14  To  represent  a  character. 
1  j  To  act  i  n  any 
To  PLAY,  v.  «. 

I  To  pot  in  action  or  notion  :  a?,  be  played  his 
cannon. 

9  To  use  an  instrument  of  musick.  Gay. 

3  To  act  a  mirthful  character.  Milton. 

4  To  exhibit  dramatically.  Shakespeare. 
»  To  »ct;  to  perform.  Stdney. 

I  I.AY,  s. 
I  Action  not  imposed;  not  work. 
8  Amusement  j  sport.  Milton. 

3  A  drama ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any  thing 
tn  which  character*  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action.  Dryden. 

4  Game ;  practice  of  gaming  j  contest  at  a  game. 

Shakesprare. 

5  Practice  in  any  contest.  Tillotton. 

6  Action  ;  employment ;  office.  Dryden 

7  Practice  j  action ;  manner  of  acting. 


8  Act  of  L. 

9  Irregular  and  wanton  . 

10  A  state  of  agitation  or ' 

11  Room  for  motion. 
19  Libert}  of  acting  ,  swing.  Addison. 
PLA* Y ROOK,  *.  [play  and  hook.]    Book  of  dra- 

mattck  composition*.  Sunft. 
PL  A' YD  AY,  s.   [  ploy  and  day.]     Day  exempt 
from  tasks  or  work.   "  Svxjt. 
P LA' Y DEBT,  «.    [  ploy  and  debt.]  Debt 

tract ed  by  gaming. 
PLA'YER, ».  [rrompioy.] 
I  One  who  play*. 
9  An  idler  .  a  lazy  person. 
3  Actor  of  dramatics,  scenes. 


4  A  mimick. 
One  who  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

6  A  gamester.  • 

7  One  who  acts  in  play  in  any  certain  manner. 

Carrie. 

PLAYFELLOW,  s.  [  ptoy  and /cllow.]  Corn  pa* 
nion  in  amusement.  .  Spesuer. 

PLA'YFl  I  a.  [piny  and  fulL)  Sportive)  full 
of  levity.  Addison. 

PLA'YGAME,  s.[/>iay  and  game.)  Playof  child- 
ren. 

PLAYHOUSE,  *.  [play 
where  < 


PLA'Y PLEASURE,  *. 

amusement. 
PLA' Y SOME,  a.    [play  and 

full  of  levity. 
P  LA' YSO*\l  F.NESS,  s.   Wantonness;  levity. 
PLA'YTHING,  s.  [play  and  thing.)    Toy,  thing 

to  play  with.  Of  trow. 

PLA'Y  WRIGHT,  $.  [play  and  trrifJsf.]  A  maker 

of  play*. 
PLEA.  s.  [plaid,  oldFr.] 
I  The  act  or  form  of  pleading. 
«  Thing  utFcred  or  demanded  in 
.  9  Allegation. 

4  An  apology  ;  an  excuse.  Milium. 
To  PLEACH,  v.  a.   [ptetstr,  Fr.}    To  bend  ; 

interweave  :  not  in  use. 
To  PLEAD,  e.  a.  [ ptaider,  Fr.] 
I  To  argue  before  a  court  of  justice.  Granville. 
9  To  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive 


t 


with  another. 


le  to  be 
Dryden. 


way  for  or 


1  To  he  offered  as  a  plea. 
To  PLEAD,  e.  a.  . 

I  To  defend  ;  to  discuss. 

9  To  alledge  in  pleading  01 

3  To  offer  as  an  excuse. 
PLEA'DARLE,  a. 

alleged  in  plea. 
PLEA'DER,  *.  [ploideirr,  Fr.] 

I  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.  Sur\ft. 

9  One  who  » peaks  for  or  against.  Shakespeare. 
PLEA'DING,  s.    [from  plead.]     Act  or  form  of 
pleading.  Sunft- 
PLEA'SANCB,  s.   i  ptaimuee,  Fr.)      Gsyety  t 

pleasantry  :  obsolete. 
PLEA'S  ANT,  a.  [sWaisaet,  Fr.] 

I  Delightful;  giving  delight. 

9  Grateful  to  the  senses.  Milton. 

3  Good-humoured  ;  cheerful.  Adduun- 

4  Gay  t  lively  ;  merry.  Ragen. 
9  Trifling ;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  u*e 


PLEA'S  A  NTLY,  ad.  [from  pletmmt.) 

1  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

9  Gayly  ,  merrily  |  in  good  humour.  Clarendon. 

3  Lightly;  ludicrously: 
PLEA'S  A  NTN  ESS,  *.  [from  pleasant.) 


I  Delightfulness;  state  of  being  pleasant. 
9  Oayety ;  cheerful  nes*  ;  merriment.  Ttllotton. 
PLF.A'SANTBY,  s.  [plauanterit,  Fx.) 
I  Gayety  >  merriment. 
«  Spnghtlv  saying;  lively  talk. 
To  PLEASE,  r.  a.  [placeo,  Lat.  plain,  Fr.] 
I  To  delight ;  to  gratify ;  to  buovoar.  Pop*- 
9  To  satisfy  .  to  rontcot.  Shakev<a  '- 

3  To  obtain  favour  from  :  le  he  pleased  vith,  is 
to  spprove  ;  to  favour.  ftidrn. 

4  To  be  pleased.  Tolikc  :  awordofeeremon'.  D* 
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7*  PLEASE,  a.  a. 
1  To  give  pleasure, 
fl  To  gain 

3  To  like ;  to 

4  To  condescend  ;  to  comply. 
Pl.EASEK,  «.   [from  PUa>r.]    One  that  courts 

favour. 

PLEA'SINGLY,  ad.   [from  pUasing .]    In  «uch  a 

manner  as  to  give  delight.  Pope. 
PLEA'SINGNESS,  s.   [trom  pUaung.]  Quality 

of  giving  delight. 
PI.EA'SFM  A  N .  $.    [plHue  and  man  ] 

thank;  an  officious  fellow.  Si 
PIE  VSLR  ABLE,  a.  [from 

fal ;  full  nf  pleasure. 
PLEA'S V RE,  s.  f plaitir,  Fr.] 
I  Delight)  gratification  of  the 


;  Milton. 
Pope. 


A  pick. 
'iake»>rare. 
Delight- 


1  Loose  gratification. 

3  Approbation. 

4  What  the  will  dictates. 
&  Choice  i  arbitrary  will. 

To  PLEA'SURE,  v.  a.  [from1 
please;  tograstfy. 


South. 


the 


Ptalmt. 
Shakespeare. 

Broirn. 
noun.]  To 

TWmmt. 


PLEA'SURBFUL,  a.  [ pianimre  and  /WL]  Plea- 
aant  j  delightful :  obsolete.  Abbot. 
PLEBEI'AN,  t.  [plebeian,  Fr.  pseoems,  Lat.)  One 
of  the  lower  people.  Swift. 
I'LL  BE' I  AN,  a. 
l  Popular  ;  consisting  of  mean  persona.  K.  Ckm. 
8  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks.  MtUom. 
5  Vulgar;  low  ;  common.  Bacon. 
PLEDGE,  i.  [pUigt,  Fr.  pieggio,  [tel.] 
1  Any  thing  put  to  pawn. 

t  A  gage  j  any  thing  given  by  way  of  warrant  or 
security  }  a  pawn.  Rotce. 
3  A  surety;  a  bail ;  an  hostage.  RaUigh. 
To  PLEDGE,  s.a.  [piciger,  Fr.  pieggiorx,  lul.J 
1  To  put  In  pawn.  Pope. 
*  To  give  as  warrant  or 


3  To  secure  by  a  pledge. 

4  To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or 
health  after  another.  Shakrtpeare. 

PLEDGET,  i.  [plaggha,  Dutch.]  A  small  mass 
of  lint.  H'wtmm. 
PLE'lADRS.1  s.  [pleiadei,  Latin ;  nrXmrnHotA  A 
PLE'IADS,  |  northern  constellation.  AfiMoa. 
rLE'NARlLY,  ad.  [from  r*«ary.]  Fully;  cam- 

^A*l\fe. 


PLE'N  ARINESS,  *.  [from 


•3 


,  a.  [plruiu,  Lat.]  Full;  complete. 

IVatU. 


PLE'N  ARY,  s.  Decisive 
ILBNILU'N/iRY.  a.  [ 

ing  to  the  full  moon. 
PLB'NIPOTENCE,s. 

Fulno*  nf  power. 
PLE'  N I  POTENT,  a. 

with  full  power. 
PLENIPOTE'NTIAL,* 


Lat.] 


[from 


Invested 

Milton, 
plenipotent.] 


Belonging  to  a  plenipotentiary;  having  full 

Swer.  Ash. 
tflPOTE'NTlARY.  t.  Tptenipotentimire,  Fr  ] 
A  negotiator  invested  with  full 


PLE* N  1ST,  s.  [plena*,  Ls.t.]  One  that  holds  all 

-;i  Ik-  fu.l  ■  1  Bc^U. 

Bentlt\ 


punliTu  DE,  i, 

plenitude,  Fr.] 
1  Fulness  ,  the  contrary  to  vacuity, 
u  Repletion;  animal  fulness;  plethory 

3  Exuberance;  abundance. 

4  Completeness. 

PLE'NTEOUS,  a.  [from  piealy.] 
1  Copious ;  exuberant ;  abundant. 
«  Fruitful  ;  fertile. 

PLE'NTBOUSLY.  ad.  Copiously; 
exuberantly;  plentifully. 

PLE'NTEOUSNESS,  s.  [from. 

dance  i  fertility  ;  plenty.  Geeesis. 

PLENTIFUL,  a.  [plenty  and  full.]  Copious; 
abundant ;  exuberant ;  fruitful.  Raleigh. 

PLE  NTIFULLY,  ad.  [from  plentiful.)  Copious- 
ly: abundantly.  AddMou. 

FLlVNTI  FULNESS,  «.    [from  plentiful.]  The 
state  of  being  plentiful ;  abundance;  fertility. 
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Arbutk. 
Bacon. 
Prior. 

Milton. 
Genesis. 

I 


PLENTY,  $.  [from  pleuus,  Ut.  full.] 
I  Abundance;  such  a  quantity  as  is  more  thsn 

«  Fruitttlness exuberance.  tutmrnl 

3  It  is  used,  I  think  barbarously,  for  plentiful. 

Shaketpeare. 

4  A  state  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 

Joel. 

PLE'ONASM.  s.  [pieonasmuM,  Lat.]  A  figure  of 
rhetortck,  by  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary. 

PLESH,  s.  [A  word  used  by  Spenter  instead  of 
plath.]    A  puddle;  a  boggy  marsh. 

PLETHORA,  s.  [from  »£&*«.]  The  state  in 
which  the  vessels  ate  fuller  of  humours  than  is 
agreeable  to  a  naiural  slate,  or  health. 


PLETHORETICK,  la.  [fromp/etaoro.l 
PLETHOHICK,  I  a  full  habit.  J 
PLE'THORY,  s.  [pletkare,  Fr.  from  s^a.] 

Fulness  of  habit.  Arbuthnot. 
PLE' V IN,  s.  [/dear  me,  Fr.pbviaa,  law  Lat.]  In 

law,  a  warrant  or  assurance. 
PLEU'RISY,  s.  [vlwaiK.]    An  inflammation  of 

the  pleura,  or  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity 

of  the  breast. 
PLEL*  R  I'Tl  C  AL,  1  r- 
PLEU'RITICK,   J-*  "r 
I  Diseased  with  a  pleurisy.  Arbuthaot. 
«  Denoting  a  pleurisy.  ff'iscnum. 
PLI'ABLE,a.  [pliable,  from plite,  Fr.) 
I  Easy  to  be  bent ;  flexible.  South. 
9.  Flexible  of  disposition  ;  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
PLJ'ABLENBSS,  s.  [from  pliable.] 
I  Flexibility  ;  easiness  to  be  bent. 
«  Flexibility  of  mind.  South. 
PLI'ANCY,  i.  [from  pliant.}    Easiness  to  be 

bent.  Additwi. 

PL  I' ANT,  a.  [pliant,  F>.] 

1  Bending;  tough;   flexile;  flexible;  lithe > 

limber.  Add\*o\. 

«  Easy  to  take  a  form.  Dryden. 

3  Easily  complying.  Baton* 

4  Easily  persuaded.  South. 
PLI'ANTNBSS,  s.   [from  pliant.]  Flexibility; 

toughness.  Bacon. 
PLPCATION,  it.  tplicatura,  from  plica,  Lat.l 
PLI'CaTURB  )     Fold;  double. 
PLI'ERS,  §4  [from  plu.]  An  instrument  by  which 

any  thing  is  laid  hold  an  to  bend  it. 
To  PLIGHT,  v.  o.  [pUchten,  Dutch. 
1  To  pledge ;  to  give  as  surety. 

•  [From  piieo,  Lat.]  To  braid; 
PLIGHT,  s.  [pi.at,  Sax  ] 

I  Condition  ;  state.  Shakespeare. 
«  Good  case.  Turner. 

3  [From  the  verb.1   Pledge;  gage.  Shaketp. 

4  [From  to  plight.]  A  fold ;  a  pucker  *,  a  double  s 
a  purfle ;  a  plait.  Spanner. 

PLINTH,  t.  [«rx*V.]  In  architecture,  is  that 
square  member  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
to  the  base  of  a  pillar.  Harm. 

To  PLOD,  v.  n.  [  plaeghen,  Dutch,  Skmner.} 
I  To  toil ;  to  moil ;  to  drudge ;  to  travel. 

*  To  travel  laboriously.  fjudibt 
3  To  study  closely  and  dully.  Shakespeare. 

PLO'DDEK,  s.  [from  plod.]  A  dull  heavy  la- 

borious  man.  Skakeipeare. 
PLOT,  s.  {plot.  Sax.] 

I  A  small  extent  of  ground.  Tuner. 

9.  A  plantation  laid  out.  Sidney. 

3  A  form ;  a  scheme;  a  plan.  Spenter. 

4  A  conspiracy ;  a  secret  design  formed  against 
another.  Daniel. 

b  An  intrigue;  an  aftair  complicated,  involved, 
and  embarrassed.  Rotoommm. 

6  Stratagem  ;  secret  combination  to  an  ill  end. 

MUM, 

7  Contrivance  ;  deep  reach  of  thought. 
To  PLOT,  n.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

i  To  form  sehemes  of  mischief  against  another. 

_  Dryden. 
a  To  contrive;  to  scheme.  ffb.'tox. 
To  PLOT,  v.  a. 
i  To  plan  t  to  contrive.  Dr/de*. 
t  To  describe  according  to  IchnogTapby. 
Hh 
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Drydn. 


PLU 

PLOTTER,  f.  [from  plot.] 

VLWVEh".'  [planer,  Fr.  jit—  is  til,  Lot.] 
Wing. 

PLOUGH,  *.  [plog,  Sax.] 
I  An  imtrument  with  which  the  farrows  are  cot 
in  the  ground  to  receive  the  teed.    Mar  timer. 

8  Tillage  ;  culture  of  land. 

3  A  kind  of  plant.  Ainrworlh. 
To  PLOUGH,  e.  «.   To  practise  nation  ;  t>- turn 
up  the  ground  to  receive  teed.  Imah. 
To  PLOUGH,  e.  c. 

1  To  turo  up  with  the  plough.  D^ien. 

9  To  bring  to  view  by  the  plough. 

3  To  furrow  ;  to  divide. 

4  To  tear  i  to  hollow. 
PLOU'GHBOY,  s.  [plough  and  boy.]  A  boy  that 

follows  the  plough  |  a  coarse  ignorant  boy. 

  Watts. 

PLOU'GHER, «.  [from  plough.]  One  who  ploughs 
oe  cultivate*  ground.  Sptntrr. 
PLOUGHLAWO,  I.  [plough  and  land.]    A  farm 
for  corn.  Dome. 
PLOU'GHMAN,  *.  [pious;  a  and  «•«.] 
1  One  that  attends  or  uses  the  plough  ,  a  culti- 
vator of  corn.  Taylor. 
t  A  groat  ignorant  rostick.  Shakespeare. 
3  A  strong  laborious  man.  Arbutkuot. 
FLOU'GHMONDAY,   s.     The  Monday  after 
Twelfth-day.  ISutrr. 
PLOU  GHSHARE,  *.  [plough  and  «*ort.]  The 
part  of  the  plough  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 
coulter.  Sidney. 
7b  PLUCK,  e.  a.  [jsfceeiea.  Sax.] 

force  ;  to  match ; 
•off;  to  force 
Gay. 

» strip  of  feathers.  saei 
3  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spmf.    A  provei 
preseton  for  taking  up  or  resuming  of  coin 

PLUCK,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  pull  i  a  draw s  a  single  act  of  plucking. 

L'Estrunge. 
9  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 
PLU'CKER,  s.  [from  pUck.]   One  that  plucks. 

Shakespeare. 

stopple  ^an/fhing^river^hafd  into  another 
body  to  stop  a  hole.  Boule. 
To  PLUG,  r.  «.   To  stop  with  a  plug.  Sharp. 
PLUM,  «.  [plum,  plumtreow,  Sax.] 
1  A  fruit  with  a  stone.  Locke. 
a  Raisin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  sun.  Shakespeare. 

3  (In  the  cant  of  the  citv.)  The  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Add  wm. 

4  A  kind  of  play,  called,  How  many  plums  for  a 
penny.  Aimsvcrtk. 

PLU'MaGE,  *.  [plumage,  Fr  ]    Feathers;  suit 
of  feathers.  Baevn, 

PLUMB,  i.  [plcmb,  Fr. 
met ;  a  leaden  weigl 

line.  Mason. 
PLUMB,  ad.  [from  the  noun.]  Perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon.  Ray. 


PLU 


I  To  poll  with  mrablenes*  or  fo 
to  pull }  to  draw ;  to  force  on 
up  or  down. 

9  To  strip  of  feathers. 


Lat.]  A  plum 
at  the  end  of  a 


To  PLUMB,  ».  o.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  sound;  to  search  by  a  line  with  a  weight  at 
the  end.  Sw/r. 
9  To  regulate  any  work  by  the  plummet. 
PLU'MBER,  s.  [pLumbter,  Fr]   One  who  works 

upon  lead  :  commonly  written  plumwur. 
PLU'MBERY,  «.  [from  plumber.]     Works  of 

lead Is  the  manufactures  of  a  plumber. 
PLU'MBLINE,**.  [p/aatiand'tae.]  A  line  with 
weight  at  the  end  of  it.  A*. 
J'MCJAKE,  ».  [plum  and  cakt  )   Cake  made 


Ut.] 


Hudibras. 


Milt 
Dry  den. 


on. 


with  raisins. 
PLU  ME,  «.  [plume,  Fr. 
I  Feather  or  birds. 

*  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament. 
3  Pride;  towering  mien.  Shakespeare. 
e  Token  of  honour  ;  prixe  of  contest-  Milton. 

•  That  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which  in  iu 
grow ih  becomes  the  trunk. 

To  PLUMB,  r.  a.  (from 


I  To  pick  and  adioi 
9  (From  piumer.  Fr 
3  to  strips  to  pill. 


0  To  strip 


4  To  place  as  a  . 
b  To  adorn  with  plumes. 
9  To  make  proud !  as,  he  | 
PLUMEA'LLUM,  «.  [a 

.kind  of  as  best  us. 
PLUMIGEKOIS,  a.  [pluma 
Having  feathers  ,  feathered. 
PLU'MIPEDE...   [pluma  and  per,  Lat.] 

that  has  feathers  on  the  foot. 
PLU' M MET,  s.  [from  plumb.] 
I  A  weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  string,  bT  whsch 
depths  are  sounded,  and  pcrpendiculam 
discerned. 
9  Any  weight. 
PLUMCS1TY,  s.  [from  plaaaoas.J  The  state  of 

having  feathers. 
PLU'MOIS,  a.  [plumeux,  Fr.  plsssofsu.  Lat.] 
Feathery  ;  resembling  feathers.  Wosd^avw- 
PLUMP,  a.  [perhaps  from  plum,  when  full  assd 
ripe.]  Somewhat  fat ;  not  lean  ;  sleek  r/all 
and  s  moolh .  V  Eitr£*\  ' . 

PLUMP,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  knot;  a  toft; 
a  cluster:  a  number  joined  in  one  maasj 

To?LuCp,  r?e?7r«m  the  adjective.]  Tol 

to  swell :  to  make  large. 
To  PLUMP,  e. «.  [from  the  adverb.] 
I  To  fall  like  a  stone  in  the  water. 
9  [From  the  adjective.]  To.be  swollen. 
PLUMP,  ad.  [probably  corrupted  from  plumb,  or 

perhaps  from  the  sound  of  a  stone  falling  on 

the  water.]  With  a  sudden  fall.  Ben  Jmusm. 
PLU'MPER,s.   Something  worn  in  the  mouth 

to  swell  out  the  cheeks.  Sxift. 
PLU'MPNESS,  «.   Fulness;  disposition  toward 

PLU' M  PORRIDGE,'*.  [| 

ridge  with  plums. 
PLU'MPUDDING,  s.  [piam and  paddiag.] 

ding  made  with  plums. 
PLU'MPY,  a.   Plump;  fat.  Saakeipeer*. 
I'LL 'M  y ,  a.  [from  plume.]  Featiieted ;  covered 

with  feathers. 
To  PLl'SDER,  v. «. 
1  T<  pillage ;  to  rob 
9  To  take  by  pillage. 
3  To  rob  as  a  thief. 

PLU'NDLK,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Pillage: 

Brtten  in  war. 
'NDERER,  s.  [from  pin 
I  Hostile  pillager  ;  spoiler. 
9  A  thief ;  a  robber. 
Ta  PLUNGE,  v.  a.  [/.longer,  Fr.] 
l  To  put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under  any 
thing  supposed  liquid.  Drydm . 

«  To  put  into  any  state  suddenly.  Drydeu. 

3  To  hurry  into  any  distress.  flatts. 

4  To  force  in  suddenly. 
To  PLUNGE,  e.a. 

I  To  sink  suddenly  into  water ; 

9  To  fall  or  rash  into  anj 
PLUNGE,  s. 

I  Act  of  putting  or  sinking 

9  Difficulty  ;  strait ,  distress. 
PLU'NGEON,  s.  [mergut,  Lat.]  A  sea  bird.  Am. 
PLU'NGER,  s.  [from  plunge.]  One  that  plunges ; 

PLt  'NKKT,  t.  A  kind  of  blue  colour.  Atusmor. 
PLU'RAL,  a.   [pluralis,  Ut.]    Implying  more 

Ska  knprare. 
.]  Que  that  holds 


Dutch.] 


So*.'1.. 


3 


than  one. 
PLU'RALIST,  s.  [  psWute,  Fr. 
more  ecclesiastical  henericcs 


of  souls. 
PLURA'LITY.  #.  [plnrchtf,  Fr.] 
I  The  state  of  bciugor  having  a  greater  number. 

Bacon. 

9  A  number  more  than  one.  Hammond. 

3  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. 

4  The  greater  number  ;  the  majority.  L'.1 
PLU'RALLY,  od.   [from  plural.]  lnai 

plying  more  titan  one. 

il,  t.^luche.  Ft.]  A  kind  of 
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POD 

l'LU*3HER,  i.  A  fish.  Cams. 
PLVVIAL,  |g.  [plmvi,  bi.]  Rainy  ;  relating 
PLU'VIOUS,  J  to  rain.  Brora. 
PLUVIAL,  i.  [pf«ria/,Tr.]  A  priest's  cope. 

To  PLY,  ».  o.   [plien,  to  work  at  any  »lung,  old 

Dutch.]  . 

1  To  work  on  any  thing  closelv  ana  import  a- 

Dfttcly.  I  f  r  ^  ■  IfTi , 

«To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  keep  busy;  to 
set  on  work.  //iiffiAras. 
9  To  practise  diligently.  Milton. 
4  To  solicit  importunately.  Soath. 
To  PLY,  ova. 

1  To  work,  or  offer  service.  Spectator. 
•  To  go  in  haste.  Milton. 

3  To  Susy  one's  self.  Dryden. 

4  [From  plitr,  Fr.]  To  bend.  L' Estrange. 
PLY,  i.  (from  the  verb.] 

i  Bend}  turn;  form ;  cast;  bits, 
t  Plait  i  fold. 

PLY'ERS.  j.   See  PLIERS. 
PNEUMATICaL,  1      r  - 
PNKUM  A'TICK,   j  «•  i™*"w«c«J 
I  Moved  by  wind  ;  relative  to  wind.  Lock*. 
9.  Consisting  of  spirit  or  wind.  Bacon. 
PNEU M  ATICKS,  b.   [pneumatique.  Ft.  -r.r.^i. 
i  A  branch  of  mechanirks,  which  considers  the 
doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  according  tu  which 
that  fluid  is  condensed,  rarifled,  or  gravitated. 

Harrit. 

8  In  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances ;  as  God,  angcli.  and  the  mil*  of  men. 

PNEUMATO»LOGlST,«      [from  pmenmatolvgy.1 
One  skilled  in  pneumaiology.  Ath. 
PNEUMATtVLOGY.s.  [nyeof^c>^m.]  The  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  existence. 
To  POACH,  v.  a.  [ueujt  pochn,  Fr.] 
I  To  boil  slightly.  Bnnn. 
t  To  begin  without  completing  -,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  boiling  eggs  slightly.  Bacon. 

5  [Ftom  podier,  Fr.  to  pierce  ]  To  stab ;  to  pierce. 

Cartic. 

4  [From  poche,  Fr.  a  pocket.]  To  plunder  by 
stealth.  Carta. 
To  POACH,  r.  *.  [poche.  a  bag.  Fr.] 
1  To*1**1  game  j  to  carry  oil  game  privately  in 

9  To  be  damp  :  a  oant  word.  Mortimer. 
PO  A'C  H  \RD,  s.    A  kind  of  waterfowl. 
POA'CHER,  s.   [from  posca.]  One  who  steals 

game.  .Wore. 
PO.VCHIKESS,  s.    Marshiness;  darapm 
int  word.  Mot 


less:  a 


POA'CHY,  a.   Damp:  marshy. 
~JCK,  s.  [ftom  pox.] 
smallpox. 


POCK,  s.  [ftom  pox.)  A  pustule  raised  by  the 


POCKET,  s.  [porta,  Sax.  pocket,  Fr.] 
i  The  small  bag  inserted  into  clothes.  Prior. 
S  A  pocket  is  used  in  trade  for  a  certain  quantity  - 

aa,  a  pocket  of  hops. 
To  PO'CKET.a.*.  [pocheter  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
I  To  put  in  the  pocket.  hope. 
8  To  pocket  up.   A  proverbial  form  that  denotes 
the  doing  or  taking  any  thing  clandestinely. 


POTKETBOOK,  t.  [pocket  and  two*  ]  A  paper 
book  carried  in  the  pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

mm. 

PO'CKETGLASS,  s.  [poiket  and  /,-lci*.]  Portable 
looking-glass.  Sutft. 

POCK  HOLE,  s.  [pock  and  hule.~]  Pit  or  scar 
made  bv  the  smallpox.  Donne. 

FO'CKlNESS.s.  [from  pocky.]  The  state  of  being 
pockv. 

POCKY,  a.  [from  pox.]  Infected  with  the  pox. 

Deri  ham. 

POCULENT..  a.  (from  poc*lum,  Lit.]   Fit  for 
drink.  Bacon. 
POD,  ».  rood*,  Dutch,  a  little  house  ]  The  cap- 
sule of  legumes ;  the  case  of  seed*.  Mortimer. 


POD  V'GRICAL,  o.  [*oJayp«9C, 
1  Afflicted  with  the  gout.  '  Brotcn. 

3  Gouty  i  relating  to  the  tout. 
PODDER,  s.  [from  pod  ]  A  gatherer  of  peasecortt, 
beans,  and  other  pulse. 


POl 

PODGE.  ».   A  pnddle ;  a  plash.  Slcinntt 

POEM,  i.  [poeasa,  Lat.  tmsm.]  The  work  of  a 
poet  .  a  metrical  composition.       Ben  Jonnm. 

POESY,  s.  f/wtfo,  Fr.  poesis,  Lat.  »0M*n.-.] 
I  Tlie  art  of  wilting  jot  mi.  Ben  Jovtcm. 

9  Poem  ;  metrical  composition  ;  poetry.  Skak. 
3  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing.  Shakespeare. 

POET,  s.  tpoete,  Fr.  porta,  Lat.  ww**.]  An  in- 
ventor {  an  author  ol  Action ;  a  writer  of  poems-, 
one  who  writes  in  measure.  Milton. 

PVETA'STER,  s.  [Lat.]  A  vile  pettv  poet. 

iien  J  onto  n. 

POETESS,  s.  [from  poet.]  A  she  poet. 

POETICAL,  \a.  [nun\*oti  pot  ti  que,  Fr.  poet  four, 

POE'TICK,  I  Lat.]  Expressed  in  poetry  ;  per- 
taining to  poetry  ;  suitable  to  poetry.  Hale. 

POETICALLY,  ad.  With  the  qualities  of  pocav; 
by  the  fiction  of  poetry.  RaUxgh. 

To  POETI'ZE,  v.  a.  [poetiter.  Fr.  from  poet.]  To 
write  like  a  poet.  Donee. 

POET  HESS,  s.  [poctrii,  Lat.]  A  she  poet.  Spen. 

POETRY,  s.  [nMqtpa.] 

l  Metrical  composition;  the  art  or  practice  of 
writing  poems.  Cteureland. 
8  Poems  ;  poetical  pieces.  Shakespeare. 
POi'GNANCY,  s.  (from  poignant.] 

1  The  power  of  stimulating  the  palate;  sharp- 
ness. Ari/t. 

2  The  power  of  irritation  ;  asperity. 
POI'GNANT.s.  [poignant  Fr.) 

I  Sharp  ;  stimulating  the  Dilate.  Locke. 

8  Severe  ;  piercing;  painful.  South. 

3  Irritating;  satirical;  keen. 
POINT,  j.  [poiact, point,  Fr.] 

1  The  sharp  end  or  any  thing.  Temple 

9  A  string  with  a  tag.  Skakcrparrt. 

3  Headland  ;  promontory.  Addit^n. 

4  A  *:ing  of  an  epigram.  Drydea. 

5  An  indivisible  part  of  a  space.  Locke. 

6  An  indivisible  part  of  time  ;  a  moment. 

7  A  small  space.  Prior. 
fi  Punctilio;  nicety. 

0  Part  required  or  time  or  space;  critical 


AtUrrtmry. 
Stdneg. 


ipols; 


ment;  exact  place. 

10  Degree ;  state. 

11  Note  ol  distinction  in  writ  in? ;  a  stop 
18  A  spot ;  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by 

the  ace  or  sise point. 

13  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  horiaon,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, is  divided.  Bacon. 

14  Particular  place  to  which  any  thing  is  directed. 


15  Particular  5  particular  mode.  Shakespeare. 

16  An  aim  ;  the  act  of  aiming  or  striking.  Shah. 

17  The  particular  thing  required;  tbe  aim  the 
thing  point*  at.  Kmcommvn. 

18  Particular ;  Instance.  Temple. 
lo  A  single  position;  a  single  assertion;  single 

pan  of  a  complicated  question;  a  single  part 

of  any  whole.  Baker. 
90  A  note  ;  a  tune.  Sh  ike»ruare. 

81  Poiwtblank.    Directly:  as.  on  arm*  i»  *h..t  io 

the  pointUank,  or  white  mark.  Skukctixarr. 
89  Point  de  rue.   Exact  or  exactly  in  tbe  point  of 

view.  Bacon. 
To  POINT,  r.a.  [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  thai  pen  j  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point. 
9  To  direct  toward  an  object,  by  way  of  forcing 

it  on  the  notice.  Milton. 

3  To  direct  the  eve  or  notice.  P^P*- 

4  To  show  aa  by  directing  the  finger.  Jdditom. 
i  [From  pointer,  Fr.]  To  direct  toward  a  place  : 

as  he  pointed  his  gun. 
6  To  distinguish,  by  stops  or  points. 
To  POINT,  c.  n. 
I  To  note  with  the  finger;  to  force  on  the  notice, 
by  directing  the  finger  toward  it.  Rap. 
9  To  distinguish  wotds  or  sentences  by  points. 

Tor  bet. 

3  To  indicate  as  dr  >g*  do  to  sportsmen.  Oa, 

4  To  slinw  distinctly.  Sir 
l'01'NTED,  a.  or  port,  [from  point.] 

pique.  Drydev 
ceii  1  cits.  Port 


9: 
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JLY.aJ.  [from  potnlcd.]  In  «jj»omted 

POI'NTBDNKSS.  «.  [from  pomterf.] 

I  Sharpm.-s* ;  pickedncs*  with  asperity.  A.  Jo*, 
"t  F.piirani  rustical  smartness.  Dryden. 
POI'NTBL,  «.  Any  thing  on  »  point.  Derham. 
POI'NTKlt,  I.  {from  point.] 

I  Any  thing  that  poinu.  Watt*. 

t  A  dog  that  points  out  the  game  to  sportsmen. 

Gay. 

POI'NTINGSTOCK,  «.  [pvimtinr  and  stock.] 
Something  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  Skak. 

POl'NTLESS,  «.;[frooi  potar.]  Blunt ;  not  sharp  ; 
obtuse.  Dryden. 

POI'SON,  i.  [  poison,  Fr.] 

,  1  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by  a  small 
quantity,  and  by  means  not  obvious  to  tlx 
senses  ;  venom.  Dairies, 
i  Any  tlnnc  infectious  or  malignant. 
To  POI'SON,  a.  m.  f from  the  noun.] 
I  To  infect  with  poison.  Uncommon, 
t  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  liven. 

maccabee*. 

3  To  corrupt  i  to  uint.  SKakmptart. 
rOI'SON  l  REE.  s.  [loxtrodeiidrosi.)  A  plant. 
POl'SONEK.  t.  [from  poisoa.] 

1  One  who  poisons.  Dryden. 
f?  A  corrupter.  South. 
POI'SONOUS,  a.    [from  potjoa.]  Venomous; 

having  the  qualities  ut  poison.  Ckeyne. 
POl'SONOCSLY,  ad.  Venomously.  South. 
POI'SON  OUSN  ESS,  •.   [from  pouonasu.]  The 

quality  of  being  poisonous}  venomousnesa. 
POITREL,  t.  [poietrel,  Pr.] 

l  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner. 

«  A  graving  tool.  Winrawri*. 
POIZE,  *.  tpotds,  Fr.) 

t  Weight ;  force  of  any  thing  tending  to  the 
centre.  Spenser. 
* Balance;  equipoize;  equilibrium.  Bentley. 
3  A  regulating  power.  Dryden. 
To  POIZE,  *.■.  [peser,  Fr.] 
i  To  balance  ,  to  hold  or  place  in  eouinonde- 
ranee.  Sidney. 
•1  To  load  with  weight.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  equiponderant  to.  Shakesptare. 

4  To  weigh.  South. 

*  To  oppress  with  weight.  Shakespeare. 

POKE,  s.  [pocco,  Sax.  pocke,  Fr.]  A  pocket;  a 
small  bag.  Drayton. 

To  POKE,  v.  a.  [poka,  Swedish.}  To  feel  in  the 
dark  ;  to  search  any  tiling  with  a  long  instru- 
ment. Brwn. 

POKER,  s.  (from  poke."]  The  iron  bar  with  which 
men  stir  the  fire.  ±<c\tt. 

PEKING-STICK,  t.  An  instrument  anciently 
made  use  of  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  the  ruffs 
which  were  then  worn.  Shakespeare. 

POLAR,  a.  [po/ntre,  Fr.  from  pose.]  Found  near 
the  pole;  lying  near  the  pole;  issuing  from 
the  tok.  Prior. 

POLA'RlTY,  •.  [from  polar.]  Tendency  to  the 
pole.  Brown. 

PO'LAKY,  a.  [polarit,  Latin.]  Tending  to  the 
pole;  having  a  direction  toward  the  poles. 

lirovn. 

POLE,  s.  [  pMm.  Lat.  pole,  Fr.] 
,  i  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  thu  earth  ;  either 
of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns.  Mil. 

3  [From  pole.  Sax.]  A  lung  stall*.  Bacon, 
i  A  tall  piece  of  timber  erected.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  measure  of  length  containing  five  yards  and 
a  half.  S/xmer. 

a  An  instrument  of  measuring.  Baton. 
To  POLE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  furnish  with 
jpoles.  ,  Mortimer. 
POLK  AXE,  i.  [pole  and  axe.}  An  axe  fixed  to  a 

™^.<?nJJ>°,c-  Hovel. 
POLECA1 ,  •.  [Pol,  6r  Polish  cat.]  The  fitchew , 

»r^,,»r.k,.n?  »n'n>al.  L'Eslrange. 
»   '^VY...    A  sort  of  coarse  clnth. 

POLE WOK*  i**  ,.t«^-««-J  Controversial ; 
imi/Mi/V*?'   »     *»»putative.  South. 

I  •  'IwMnc/Vfim,0''^*0^  controTertist.  Pope. 
POLL'MOsi  ope,       [ni^  and  raw.]  in 

•ptick«,  as  a  kind  of  crooked  or  oblique  per- 
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apective  glass,  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye. 
POLEbTAR,  *.  [pole  and  uar.\ 
1  A  star  near  the  pole,  by  which  navigators  com- 
pute their  northern  latitude;  cynosure;  lode- 
star. Dryden. 

3  Any  guide  or  director. 

FOLEY- MOUNTAIN* «  [poitam,  Lat.]  A^aaxe. 

POLl'CE.t.  [Fr.]  The  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  city  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the 
inhabitants. 

POLI'CED,  a.  [from  police.]  R  etui  sued  ;  formed 
into  a  regular  course  ot  administration.  Bac. 
POLICY,  ».  (vafcraHs,  jxAma,  Lat  } 
1  The  an  of  govcrnmeiii.  luicuv  *»un  icautxt  <o 
foreign  powera. 

4  Art ;  prudence ;  management  of  affairs  ,  st  i  a- 
lagem.  Shakespeare. 

3  (From  polica,  Spanish.}  A  warrant  for  money 
in  the  public k  hinds ;  a  ticket. 

To  POLISH,  r.o.  [  psrio,  Lat.  polvr,  Fr.] 
I  To  smooth  ;  to  brighten  by  attrition  |  to  gloss. 

OrasttiUtu 

4  To  make  elegant  of  manners.  Milton. 
To  PO'LISH,  ».  n.  To  an»»ei  to  the  act  of  polish- 
ing; to  teceive  a  gloss.  llaesm. 

PO'LISH,  s.  [palUpoUtsure,  Fr.] 
1  Artificial  gloss;  brightness  given  by  attrition. 

*  Elegance  of  manners.  Additanu 
PO'LISH  AM. L,  a.   [from  poiuk.]   Capable  of 

beine  polished. 
POLISHER,  s.  [from  polish.]  The  person  or  in- 
strument that  gives  a  gloss.  Addison. 
POLI'TE,  a.  [po7i<xi,  Lat.] 
1  Glossy  ;  smooth.  Xewtvn- 
4  Eles;ant  of  manners.  Pope. 
POLITELY,  ad.  [from  point.}  With  elegance  of 

manners;  genteelly. 
POLITENESS,  [pclittssc,  Fr.J  Elegance  or  man- 
ners ;  gentility  ,  good  breeding.  su  ft. 
POLITICAL,  a.  [«o*vr»K  ] 
I  Relating  to  politicks;  relating  lo  the  adminis- 
tration of  publick  affairs  ,  civil.  Roger*. 
4  Cunning ;  skilful. 
POLITICALLY,  ad. 

1  With  relation  to  publick  administration. 
4  Artfully;  politickly. 

POLITICA'STER,  s.   A  petty  ignorant  pretender 
to  politicks.  L'l  strange. 

POLITICIAN,  s.  r  politician  Fr.] 

1  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government ;  one 
skilled  in  politicks.  Drydtn. 

2  A  man  of  artifice  ,  one  of  deep  contrivance. 

Ah  I  ton, 

PO»imCK,a.  [wtMutc.] 
I  Political;  civil.  7e*aple. 
4  Prudent ;  versed  in  affairs. 


3  Artful  t  cunnin 
POLITICKLY,  c 


t 


Shaktipeore 
Baton. 
Artfully;  cunningly. 

Skaktspeare. 
PO'LITICKS,  *.   [politique,  Fr.  sraVrom.]  lite 
»cience  of  government ,  the  art  or  practice  of 
administering  publick  affairs.  Attdison. 
PO'UTUKK,  i.    [pohtarr,  Fr.]   The f loss  given 

by  the  act  of  polishing. 
POLITY,  s.  [sToXtraMs.]  A  form  of  government  | 
civil  constitution.  Hooker. 
I*01.L,  s.  [poile,  poll,  Dutch,  the  top.) 
I  The  head.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  catalogue  or  list  of  persons  ,  a  register  of 
heads  or  persons.  Shakespeare. 
S  A  fish  called  generally  a  chub,  or  chevin. 
To  POLL,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  lop  the  tops  of  trees.  Bacon. 
H  In  this  sense  is  u«ed  polled  sheep.  Mortimer. 

3  To  pull  off  hair  from  the  head ;  to  clip  short ; 
to  shear.  Fir  kit!. 

4  To  mow:  to  crop.  Skakt*pes*re. 
b  To  plunder ;  to  strip ;  to  pill.  Bacoa. 

0  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persona. 

7  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register.  Dry. 

1  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter.  Ticket. 
POLLARD,  s.  [froropsUJ 

1  A  tree  lopped.  flaws]. 
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t  A  Clipped  COia.  Ccmdtn. 
3  The  chub  fish.  Aim/worth. 
POLLEN,  a.  A  fine  powder,  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  word  farina)  as  also  a  sort  of  fine 
bran.  Bailey. 
POLLENGER,  «.   Brushwood.  Titter. 
POLLER,  s.  [from  poM.J 
1  Robber  -,  pillager  ;  plunderer.  Bacon. 
«  He  who  votes  or  polls. 

POLLEVIL,  a.  [poll  una  nil.]  A  large  awellina-, 
inflammation,  or  impoathome  In  the  horse's 
poll  or  nape  of  the  neck.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

POLLING,*  *.  [from  poll.)  The  act  of  lopping ; 
that  which  ia  lopt  off ;  the  act  of  entering  in  a 
register ;  ibe  act  of  voting  at  aa  election.  Ask. 

POLLOCK,  *.   A  kind  of  fish.  Carev. 

To  POLLUTE,  v.  a.  [pollno.  Lat.] 
1  To  make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense ;  to  dc- 
rile.  Shakespeare. 
1  To  taint  with  guilt.  Mtlton. 
S  To  cm, pi  bv  mixtures  of  ill.  Dryden. 

POLLUTE DNES8,  a.  [from  pollxte.]  Defile- 
ment j  the  state  of  being  polluted. 

POLLUTER,  a.  [from  pollute.]  Defiler ;  corrupt- 

POLLUTION,  a.  [pollulio,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  defiling.  Ayliffe. 

«  The  state  of  being  defiled  ;  defilement. 
POLTRON,  *.  A  coward  j  a  nidgit ;  a  acouodrel. 

Shakcrpenre. 

POLY,  $.  [polinm,  Ut.]  An  herb.  ^tiwrorta. 

POLY,  [vc>  -j  ]  A  prefix  often  found  in  the  com- 
position of  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
Intimating  multitude  I  as,  polygon,  a  figure  or 
many  angle*. 

POLYACOC'STICK,  a.  [wc>*<  and  That 
multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds. 

POLYAWTHOS,  i.  r>afc*  and  a**.]  A  plant. 

Thomson. 

POLYE'DRICAL,  la.  [c^;;  poiyedre,  Fr.] 
POLYE'DBOUS,  j     Having  many  sides. 

Boyle. 

POLY'GAMIST,  t.  [from  polygamy.]  One  that 
holds  the  lawfulness  of  more  wive*  than  one 
at  a  time. 

POLY'GAMY,  a.   [  polygamic,  Fr.  w©Xuya*u«.] 

Plurality  of  wive*.  ttraunt. 
POLYGLOT,  o.   [w<*vyX«frro{  j  polyglatte,  Fr.l 

Having  many  language*.  Hovel. 
POLYGON,  s.   [wKut  and  ymes.]   A  figure  of 

manv  angle*.  Halts. 
POLY'GONAL,  a.  [from  polygon.]  Haying  many 

ancle*. 

POLYGRAM,  ».   [woXwt  and  yfa^a.]   A  figure 

conaiating  of  a  great  number  of  lines. 
POLYGRAPH  Y,  a.  [*r*uc  and  y***.]  The  art  of 

writing  in  several  unusual  manner*  or  cipher*; 

aa  also  deciphering  the  same. 
POLY'LOGY,  a.  [vaXuc  and  Xayoc.]  Talkative- 

nea*. 

POLY'M  ATHY,  a.  [woXve  and  aav43^.]  The 
knowledge  of  many  art*  and  sciences ;  also  an 
acquaintance  with  many  different  subject*. 

POLYPETAL0U8.4.  [woXvc  and  srrre*«v.]  Hav 
ine  many  petal*. 

POLY'PHAGY,*  a.  [from  polyphagia.]  Gluttnnyi 
the  act  or  practice  of  eating  much.  Ash. 

POLY'PHONlSM,  a.  [wo***  and  Multi- 
plicity of  sound.  Derham. 

PO'LYPODY,  a.  [polypodfum,  Lat.]  A  capillary 
plant.   k  Miller. 

POLYPOUS,  a.  [from  polypus.]  Having  the 
nature  of  a  polypus;  having  many  feet  or 
roots.  *  Arbuthnot. 

POLYPUS,  a.  [woXwrvf ;  polype,  Fr.] 
I  Any  thing  in  general  with  many  toots  or  feet, 
as  a  swelling  in  the  nostril*  ,  hut  it  i*  likewise 
applied  to  a  tough  concretion  of  gramou*  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arterie*.  Quincy. 
«  A  se#  animal  with  many  feet.  Pope. 

POLYSCOPE,  a.  [wofc*  and  awraw.]  A  multiply- 
ing elast. 

POLYSPAST,  s.  [  pohspaue,  Fr.]  A  machine  con- 
sisting of  many  pullies. 

POLYSPE'RMOUS,  a.  [errand  rx*gu«.]  Those 
plants  are  thus  called,  which  have 
4M 
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four  Medaioceeeding  each  flower,  and  thia  with- 
out any  certain  order  or  number.  Quincy. 

POLYS tLLA'BICK*  I  c     [from  polysyllable.} 

POLYSYLLA'BICAL,  /  Having  many  syllables; 
pertaining  to  ajiolysyllable. 

POLYSY'LLABLE,  a.  [waX*  and  rvXXatVl  A 
word  of  many  syllables.  Holder. 

POLYSY'NDETO'N,  a.  [vsWAr.]  A  figure  of 
rhe/orick  ny  which  the  copulative  ia  often  re- 
peated :  as,  I  came,  and  *aw,  and  overcame. 

POLYTHE'ISM.  a.  fw&Xuc and  3**.]  The  doctrine 
of  plurality  of  gods.  SliUmgJlett. 

POLYTHE'IST,  a.  [waXuf  and  Saoc]  One  that 
holds  plurality  of  god*.  Duncomb. 

POMA'CR,  a.  (pomaensm,  Lat.]  The  druaa  of 
cyder  pre**ings. 

POMA'CEOLS, «.  [potmnw,  UL]  Conaiating  of 
applea.  Philips. 

POM  VI) E,  a.  {pomade,  Fr.  pomado,  ItaL]  A  fra- 


grant ointment. 
>OMANDER.*.  [pommed 
ball ;  JLperfumeo  ball  or  powder.  Skaketpeare. 


tfambre,  Fr.]  A.aweet 


POMA'TUM,  a.  [Lat.]  Anointment. 
To  POME,  v.%.  [ ponmer,  Fr.]   To  grow  to  a 

round  head  like  an  apple. 
POMEC1TRON,*.  [pome  and  citron.]  A  citron 

apple. 

POMEOR  VNATE,  a.  [powam  granalum,  Ut.l 

1  The  tree.  Miller. 
«  The  fruit.  7'tomjoa. 

PO  MEKOYAL,  }'•   A  aort  of  apple.  Ainswrth, 
POMI'FEROUS.a.  [ptmijer.  Ut.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  planta  which  have  the  largest  fruit, 
and^re  cov erd  with  a  thick  hard  rind,  by  which 
they  are  diatinguished  from  th'e  baccifrrous, 
which  have  only  a  thin  akiuoverthe  fruit. Ray. 
PO'M MEL,  a.  [ potneatt,  Fr.] 
1  A  round  ball  or  knob.  Sidney. 
9  The  knob  that  balances  the  blade  of  the  sword. 

Sidney. 

3  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  before. 

To  PO  M  M  EA,.v.  «•  [  pomsaWer,  Fr.  to  variegate.] 
To  beat  with  any  thing  ihkk  or  bulky;  to  beat 
black  and  blue |  to  bruise;  to  punch. 

POMP,  a.  [porr./  i,  Lat.] 
1  Splendour  .  pride.  Shakespeare, 

«  A  procession  of  splendour  and  ostentation.  Ad. 

POMPHOLYX,  a.  A  white,  light,  and  friable 
substance,  found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the 
.domes  of  the  furnacea,  and  to  the  cover*  of  the 
crucible*,  in  which  btaaa  is  made,  cither, from  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  lapi*  calaminaris,  or  of 
copper  and  sink.  Hill. 

POM  PI  ON,  a.  fpoaipon,  Fr]  A  pumkin. 

POM  PI  RE,  a.  [poniam  and  pyria,  Utj  A  sort 
of  pearmain.  Axntuorlk. 

POMPOUS,  a.  rpempea*,  Fr.]  Splendid  ;  mag- 
nificent ;  grand.  Pope. 

POMPOUSLY,  md.  [from  pompons.]  Magnifi- 
cently;  splendidly.  Dryden. 

POMPOUSNESH.  t.  [from  oesapouf.]  Magnifi- 
cence; aplendour;  showine**;  ostentatlous- 
ness.  Addison. 

POND,  a.  [supposed  to  be  the  same  with  pound; 
pindau.  Sax.  to  shut  up.]  A  small  pool  or  lak« 
of  water;  a  basin  ;  water  not  runntna;  or  emit- 
ting anv  atrcam.  Woodward. 

To  PON  D*.  r.  o.   To  ponder  :  obsolete.  Speaker. 

To  PO'NDBR,  r.  a.  f  pom/era.  Laiin.]  To  weigh 
mentally;  to  consider;  to  attend.  Bacvn. 

To  PON  DER,  v.  n.  To  think ;  to  muae  :  with  on  • 
improper  use.  Drydtn. 

PONDERABLE,  a.  [poxdrro,  Lat.]  Capable  to 
be  weighed  ;  mensurable  by  scales.  Brown. 

PONDERAL,  a.  [poada*,  Lat.]  Eatimated  by 
weight ;  distinguished  from  numeral.  Arbnth. 

PON  DERATION,  a.  [ponder©.  Ut.]  The  act  of 
weighing.  At  but  knot. 

PONDERER,  *.  [from  iwider.l  He  who  ponders. 

PONDEROSITY,*,  [from  ponderous.]  Weigl.t ; 
gravity ;  heaviness.  Btovn. 

PONDEROUS,  o.  [ poa./rro*a»,  Lat.] 
1  Heavy ;  weighty.  Bacon. 
«  Imporun* ;  momentous.  Shakespeare. 
I  9  Forcible;  strongly  impulsive. 
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PONDEROUSLY,  ad.  [from  pond  trout]  With 
great  weight. 

PONDEHOUSNESS,      [from  ponderous.]  Hea- 
vincstt  weight;  gravity.  Iioyie. 
PCMiwV.ED.  f.    A  plant. 

PONKNT,  a.  [yontnte,  Ital.]  Western.  Milton. 
PONIARD,  i.  [poigward.  Fr.)  A  dagger;  a  short 

•tabbing  weapon.  Drpirn. 
To  PONIARD,  t.tu  [poigmrdiT,  Fr.]  To  stab 

with  a  poniard. 
PONK,  *.    A  nocturnal  spirit ;  a  hag.  Spenser. 
POSTAGE,  i.  [pont,pontu,  Lat.  a  bridge.]  Duty 

paid  for  the  reparation  of  bridges.  AyUjfe. 
PONTIFF,  $.  [pontifex,  Lat.] 
1  A  priest ;  a  high  priest. 
9  The  p..pe. 

PONTPFICAUa.  [pomttfnlu,  Lat  ] 
1  Belonging  to  a  high  priest. 
9  Popish. 

3  Splendid;  magnificent.  Shakespeare. 

4  [From  pons  and  faciu  ]  Bridge-building. 
rONTI'I'ICAUs.    ;  ,n:        .  i-a.i  A  book  con- 
taining rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

Stilling^fieet. 

PONTPFICALLY,  od.  [from  ponttfcal.j  In  a 
pont;fim|  mnnncr. 

PONTI'FICATE,  *.  [yonlijicalut,  Lat.]  Papacy  j 
popedom.  ddtlisom. 

PO'NTIFICE,  «.  [pont  and/acto.]  Bridge-work; 
ed  i  Ace  o  f  a  bri  dge.  Milton . 

rONTIFI'ClAN.o.  [fromponttf:]  Adhering  to 
the  Pope  ;  popish.  H  kite. 

FCNTLEV1S,  t.  A  disorderly  action  of  a  horse 
in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he  t* art- 
tip  several  times  running.  Bailey. 

PO'STON,  t.  [Fr.J  A  floating  bridge  or  inven- 
tion to  pasa  over  water,  made  of  two  great  boats 
placed  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  both 
planked  over,  as  is  the  interval  between  them, 
with  rails  on  their  sides.    Military  Dictionary. 

PONY,  *.    A  small  horse. 

POOL,  «.  [pa/,  Sax.]  A  lake  of  atanding  water. 

Burnet. 

POOP,  t.  [povppe,  Fr.pnppit,  Lat.]  The  hinder- 
moat  part  of  the  ship.  Knoilet. 
POOR,  a.  [paarre,  Pr.  poere,  Spanish.] 
1  Not  rich ;  indigent;  necessitous;  oppressed 
with  want.  Pope, 
'i  Trifling;  narrow;  of  little  dignity,  force,  or 
value.  J/ scon. 

3  Paltry  j  mean ;  contemptible.  Daviet. 
«  Unimportant.  Suift. 
»  Unhappy  $  uneasy ;  pitiable.  Waller. 
fi  Mean  ;  depressed  ;  low  j  dejected.  Bacon. 
7  (A  word  of  tenderness. )  Dear.  Prior. 
%  (A  word  of  slight  contempt.)  Wretched.  Bak. 
9  Not  good ;  not  fit  for  any  purpose.  Skaketp. 

10  The  poor.  Those  who  are  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
the  community  ;  those  who  cannot  subsist  but 
by  the  charity  of  others.  Sprat. 

1 1  Barren  ;  dry  :  as,  a  poor  soil. 

19  Lean  ,  starved ;  emaciated.  Ben  J  onion, 

13  Without  spirit  j  flaccid. 
POO'RJOHN.i.   A  sort  of  rah. 
POORLY,  ad.  [from  poor.] 

1  Without  wealth. 

2  Not  prosperously  ;  with  little  success. 

3  Meanly;  without  spirit.  Shakespeare. 

4  Without  dignity.  Wotton. 
POORNESS,*,  [from poor.] 

I  Poverty  ;  indigence  ;  want.  Burnet, 
t  Meanness  i  lowness;  want  of  dignity.  Addis. 
3  Sterility  ;  barrenness.  Bacon. 
POO'RSpIrITED.o.  [poor  and  spirit.)  Mean; 

cowardly.  Dennn. 
POORsPlRiTEDNESS,  t.     Mcanneaa;  cow- 
ardice.  South. 
POP,  s.  [ poppytma,  Lat.]  A  small  smart  quick 
•r"r'd.   Formed  from  the  sound.  Addison. 

0  -u  *'  **  ^from  tnc  noun-]  To  move  or  enter 
with  a  quick,  sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 

To  POP,  t.  a.  **• 
t  To  put  out oi  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  unexpect- 

•Ttshift.  **TSS. 

4  8(5 


POR 

POPE,  i.  I  papa.  Lat.  tjr-j;.] 
t  The  bishop  of  Rome.  Prat  hum. 

2  A  sma'1  fi»h,  by  some  called  a  rutT.  Walton. 
POPEDOM,*,  [pope  and  dosa.)   Papacy  ;  papaJ 

dignity.  Sh.ikttpetr*. 
POPERY,  s.  [from  pope.]  The  religion  of  the 

church  of  Rome.  Sutill. 
POTfcVEYfc,  s.  [pope  and  eye.]  The  gland  rur- 

rmindcd  with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
POPGUN,  j.  [pop  and  tun.]   A  gun  with  which 

f  fiiMren  pl.iv,  that  only  makes  a  noise 
POPINJjrY,  i.  [papegay,  Dutch.] 

1  A  parrot. 

2  A  woodpecker. 

3  A  trifling  fop.  Skaketpear*. 
POPISH,  a.   (from  pepe  ]  Taught  by  th  •  Pope  ; 

relating  to  popery.  Hooker. 
PO'PISHLY,  ad.   With  tendency  to  popery  .  in 

a  popish  mauner.  l'ope. 
PO'PLAR,     [pearl  er,  Fr.  populut,  Lat.]  A  tree. 

'  .  f  • 

FO'PPY,  s.  [popix.  Sa*.  papattr,  I.at.]  A  plant 

Of  thcae  aie  eighteen  spc<  ics.  Miltun. 
POPU LACE,  I.  [  populace,  Fr.  from ptpulut,  Lat.) 

T'  ciulf  ii  ;  the  multitude.  Snfi. 
PO'PULACY,  s.   [populace,  Fr.)  The  common 

people  ;  the  multitude.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PCPULAR,  a.  [populate,  Fr.  pnptfiarat,  Lat.] 
t  Vulgar ;  plebeian.  MUion. 
9  Suitable  to  the  common  people;  familiar;  not 

critical.  Hooker. 

3  Beloved  by  the  people ;  pleasing  to  th*  people. 

Clarendon. 

4  Studiout  of  the  favour  of  the  people.  Addison. 

5  Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  populace:  ut, 
a  popular  distemper. 

POPULA'RITY,  s.  [  popa/orftflt,  Lat.] 
I  Graciousncss  among  the  people ;  state  of  bring 
favoured  by  the  people.  Dryden. 
9  Representation  suited  to  vuljar  conception; 

what  affects  the  vulvar. 
PO'PL'LARLY,  ad.  [from  popaior  ] 
1  1  n  a  popular  manner ;  so  as  to  plei 

Dryden. 

9  According  to  vulgar  conception.  Baton. 
To  POPULATE,  t.n.  [ from  populut,  Lat.l  To 
breed  people.  Bacon. 
POPULATION,  t.  [from  populate.]  The  state  of 
a  country  with  respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

Baron. 

POPULOSITY,  ».  [from  populous.]  Populous- 
ness ;  multitude  of  people.  ifrotnj. 

POPULOUS,  a.  rpo,mlositf,Lat.]  Fullof  people ; 
numerously  inhabited.  Milton. 

POPULOUSLY,  ad.   With  much  people. 

POPULOUSNESS,*.  [from  populous.]  The  state 
of  abounding  with  people.  Temple. 

PO*RCELAlN,  t.  [poTcelaint,  Fr.  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  pear  cent  anniet,  because  it  wi>» 
believed  by  Europeans,  that  the  materials  of 
porcelain  were 


dred  years.] 

1  China;  china  ware:  fine  dishes,  of  a  middle 
nature  between  earth  and  glass. 

2  [From  porculaca,  Lat.)  An  herb. 
PORCH,  s.  [porche,  Fr.  portions,  Lat.] 

1  A  roof  supported  by  pillars  before  a  door;  an 
entrance.  /Jen  Jontcm. 

2  A  portico  ;  a  covered  walk.  Shakespeare. 
PORCUPINE,  t.  [pore  espt,  or  epic.  Fr.)  The 

porcupine,  when  lull  grown,  i*  as  large  as  a 
moderate  pig,  and  its  whole  body  is  covered 
with  quills.  Hill. 
PORE,  s.  [pore,  Fr.  crepe.)         ,        ,  . 
I  Spiracle  ol  the  akin  ;  passage  of  perspiration. 

Bacon. 

9  Any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage.  Quincy. 
To  PORE,  v.  n.   To  look  with  great  intenseneaa 
and  care;  «o  examine  with  great  Attention.  Sh. 
POREULIND,  a.  [pore  and  blind,  commonly 
spoken  and  w-itten  purblind."]    Nearsighted  ; 
shortsighted.  Baam. 
FO'RINESS,  s.  [from  pory.]   Fulneasof  pores. 

Wuewtan. 

PORI'STICKraetAoJ,  s.  [w^**.]   In  nraUiema- 
neks,  ii  that  which  determines  when,  by  what 
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means,  and  how  many  different  wayt  a  pro- 
blem mev  be  re.olved.  B.in,».  flwh 
PORK.s.  (pore,  Fr.  porrnj,  Ut.]   Swine  s  flesh 

onsalted.  .  . 

PORKER,  *.  [from  per*.]  A  hog  j  a  pi*.  Pope. 
PORKEATEbL  ».  [J**  «nd  ealrr. i  tfnc iwho 

feeds  on  pork.  Sfcfifcri/>«ire. 
PCHKF.T, ...  rrmmpork.]  A  young  hog.  Dry.fra. 
PORKLING,  •.  [from  per*.]   A  yo^ijPj^, 

POROSITY,  [from  /wrow.]  Quality  of  having 
pores.  Bacon. 

POROUS,  o.  [poreux,  Fr.  from  pore.]  Having 
small  spiracles  or  passages.  Milton. 

POROISNESS,  s.  [from  jwrons.]  The  0U»1»J 
of  having  pores  ;  the  porous  part.  IXgby- 

PORPHYRE,  )*•    [from  «»K,«-Pa'»  porj>nyrUet> 

PORPHYRY,)     Ut.]    Marble  of  a  panicuUr 

PORPOISE, \s.  [pore  poisson,  Fr.]  The^sea- 
POKR-ScfeOUS,  a.°fLporrae*«e,  Ut.  J"™£*0 

POR^CTION,  s.  [porreetio,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

reaching  forth. 
PORRET.  s.  [aorrom,  Ut.]  A  scatlion.  Brown. 
PORRIDGE,  s.  [more  properly  P»We;  J*". 

rafa,  low  Ut.  from  pormm,  Ut.  a  leek  ]  Food 

made  by  boiling  meat  in  water;  broth.&Aafr. 
PORRIDGEPOT,  s.  [porridge  and  poi.]  The  pot 

in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 


POS 

PO  RTGLAVE,  «.  [porter  and  flat**,  Fr.  and 

Erse.!  A  sword-bearer.  An****. 
PORTER  ATE,  11.  [porta,  Ut.  and  gave  Teu- 
PORTGREVE,  J    tonic,  a  keeper.]  The  keeper 

of  a  rate:  obsolete.  . 
PORTHOLE,  s.  [port  and  hole.]  A  hoi*  cut  like 

a  window  in  a  ship's  side  where  a  gun  is  placed. 
PORTICO,  s.  [portions.  Ut.  portvo,  |WJ  A 

covered  walk  i  a  piazza.  uryden. 
PORTION,     [portion,  Fr.  portio,  UtJ  ^ 

i  A  Srt'auigned ,  an  allotment ,  a 

3  Part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child ;  afor- 


4  A  wife'a  fortune.     m  . 
To  PORTION,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  divide ;  to  parcel.  g"" 
9  To  endow  wi  th  a  fortune.  .     -  «3* 

PORTIONER,  s.  [from  portioa.]    One  that 
divides.  ,  _  ,  * 

PORTLINESS,  s.  [from  porting    Dignity  «I 
mien;  grandeur  of  demeanour}  bulk  of  per- 
sonage. Camden. 
PORTLY,     [from  port.] 
1  Grand  of  mien.  Spent rr. 

«  Bulky  i  .welling.  5 kc kesp ea re. 

PORT  MAN,  s.  [port  and  men.]   An  inhabitant 

or  burgess,  as  those  off  the  cinque  ports 
PORTMA'NTEAU,  s.  [portmanrfoa,  Fr.] 


.  [from  porridge 
ich  broth  is  catc 


[ponrrrait,  Fr.]  A 


word  of  contempt  tor  a  headdress. 
PORT,  ».  [port,  Fr.  porttu,  Ut.] 
I  A  harbour ;  a  safe  station  for  ships,  Shaken 
3  [From  porta,  Ut.]    A  gate.  Psalms. 

3  the  aperture  in  a  ship,  at  which  the  gon  is  put 
out.  Kaieign. 

4  [From  port*.  Fr.]  Carriage ;  air ;  swJennmitv 
ner  •  bearinf  ratrjas 

lb  PORT,  v.  a*  [porta,  Ut.  porter,  Fr  ]  TJcnttJ 

inform.  .  ,. 

PORTABLE,  a.  [portabilu,  Ut.] 

1  Manageable  by  the  hand. 

9.  Such  as  may  be  borne  along  with  one. 

3  Such  as  is  transported  or  earned  rrom  one 
place  to  another. 

4  Sufferahle  •.  supportable.  Shahtti teare 
PO  RT  A  B  L  EN  ESS,  t.    [from  portable.} 

quality  of  being  portable. 
PCKRT AGE,  s.  [  portage,  Fr.] 
1  The  price  of  carriage.  r,u 
i  TFrom  port.]    Porthole.  Shakespeare. 
POSTAL 7*.  lP°rtaU'  Fr.]    A  gate  ;  the  arch 
under  which  the  gate  opens.  zanay*. 
PORTANCE,s.  [from porter,  Fr.]   Air;  m>u. ; 

port ;  demeanour.  Spenser. 
PORTA'SS,  s.  [sometimes  called  perfauj  a 
breviary  ;  a  prayer  book.  Comi fen. 
PORTC LITRE,  is.   [portecoafesse,  tr.J    A  *on 
PORTCL'LLIS,  1    of  machine  like  a  harrow, 
hung  over  the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  »etd.>w.i 
to  keep  out  an  enemy.  ,  sPTMrI 

To  PORTCULLIS,  e.«.  [from  the  WgjOJ™ 
bar  •  to  shut  ud.  Shakeipeare. 
To  WOTND.a?..  [porrendo.Ut.T^ To  for.- 
tnken ;  to  foreshow  as  omens.  iiPicwrnas 
PORTE'NSION,  s.  [from  portend.]   The  actor 
foretokening:  not  in  use.  1WJW. 
PORTE' NT.  s.  [portentum,  Ut.]    Omen  of  ill , 
prodigy  foretokening  misery.  XTryrfen. 

PORTENTOUS,  o.  [porteafosns,  UtJ  .   

I  Foretokening  ill ;  omim>us.  .SAafrr«prarr 
q  Monstrous  ,  prodigious  ;  wonderful.  Rotcom 
PORTER,  s.  fr>rt2r,  Fr-  from  porta.  Ut.  a 

l&e^that  has  the  charge  of  the  gate.  ^«,r*. 
3  One  who  wait*  at  the  door  to  receive 

9  JFrom  portenr,  Fr.]   One  who  carries  burdens 

PORTERAGE,      [from  porter^    Money  paid 

FORTESSE5;;.  ScePORTASS.  Spemer 
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or  bag  in  which  clothes 
PORTRAIT,  s.  [j 

after  the  life. 
To  PORTRAIT,*,  a.  [portraire,  Fr.J  Tj^JJ*^ 

PORTRAITURE,  s.  [  portrait**,  Fr.]    Fncture , 
painted  resemblance.  Vrvwn. 
To  PORTRAY,  r.  a.  [  ptmrtratrr.  Fr.] 
l  To  paint »  to  describe  by  picture.  />^rn- 
« To  adorn  with  pic  tures.       ^r      ,  JJjg* 
PORTRESS,    [from  porter.]  A  female  guardian 
of  a  gate.  .  . 

PORW1GLE,  s.   A  tadpole  or  young  ii^tg 

rKPR^.'L^poren*,  Fr.  from  pore.]    Full  of 
pores.  ,  Drydea. 

To  POSE,  o.  a.  [gepwe,  Sax.] 
I  To  puttie  i  to  gravel ;  to  put  to  a  stand  or 
stop.  Hammond. 
9  To  onoose ;  to  interrogate.  i*o<oa. 
POSEll  ».  [from  pose.]  One  tliat  asks  questions 
to  try  capaciiiesj  an  examiner.  .Bacon. 
WSltED.a.  [posttns.Ut.]   Placed %  rayed. 

POSITION,  «.  [position,  Fr.  posilio,  UtJ  

t  State  of  being  placed ;  situation.  lempie. 
9,  Punciple  laid  down.         .  Hooker. 

3  Advancement  of  any  principle.  Jtmwn. 

4  (In  grammar.)  The  state  wTsavowci  placea 
before  two  consonants,  as,  pompons. 

POSITIONAL,  a.  [from  position.]  Respecting 
position.  .  j/rwn, 

POSITIVE,  a.  [pctitiims,  Ut.] 
I  Not  negmtivci  capable  of  being  affimed-  real, 

•baolote.  , 
9  Absolute;  particular |  direct;  not  ImpUeo. 

3  I^gmBticafT  ready  to  lay  down  notions  with 
confidence.  ,  u£Em. 

4  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment 
&  Having  the  power  to  enact  any  Uw.  *wyt. 
6  CcrtaiS  ;  assured »  at,  he  was  posittre  at  to  the 

fact. 

POSIT1VFLY  ad 

t  Absolutely  ;  Vway  »f  direct  FMitl«.^MDM. 

?  SalX»  dubiution.  Wen'. 
4  Peremptorily  ;  in  strong  termt.  Sprat. 
POSITIVENESS,  f.  [from  pott* ioe.] 
I  Actoalness  :  not  mere  negation,  *™ZU' 
«  Paremptorlneta  j  confidence.       oa».  oj  ion. 
1>031TI»V1TY,  s.  [from  poriliw.]  Perempton- 
neu;  confidence:  a  low  word.  Ham. 
PO'SITliRE,  *.  [ potitnra,  Ut.]   The  manner  in 

which  any  thing  is  placed.  ...f"^ 
POSNET,  s.  [from  toiistf,  Fr.]  A  little  basin  ; 
a  porringer ;  a  skillet.  aaco*' 
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POS 

t.  [Ut.]  An 


POT 


PCSSE, 
word. 

p&sse  coMrr*rus,*$.ij>°*ie, 

comitatUM,  lat.  the  thire.T  The 
ahire ;  the  armed  force  of  a 
on  any  urgent  occasion. 
To  POSSE'SS,  p.  ii.  [po,$t$s%M,  Lat 

1  To  have  as  an  owner;  to  be  ma 
joy  or  ortupy  actually. 

8  To  setae  ;  to  obtain. 

8  To  live  povsession  or  command 
to  make  muter  of. 

4  To  fill  with  something  fixed. 

5  To  have 


a  low 

Locke. 
to  be  able,  and 
power  of  the 
assembled 
Atk. 

] 

iter  of}  to  en- 
Corea-. 

Hayvard. 

of  any  thing  ; 
Skakrtpeart. 
Addison. 

■pirit, 


6  To  effect  by  inteatinc 
POSSESSION,  s.  [  pouesnon,  Fr.  posiessto/Ut] 
1  The  state  of  owniog  or  having  in  one**  own 
hands  or  power  j  property.  Milton. 
•  The  thing  possessed.  Templt. 
7b  POSSE'SSION,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  property  : 
or  olete.  Carrie. 
POSSE'SSIONER,*.  [from  pwscarion.]  Master; 

possessor.  Sidney. 
POSSESSIVE,  o.  [possestiriu.  Lat.]  Having 
possession. 

POSSESSORY,  n.  [possessoire,  Fr.  from  posses*.] 
Having  possession.  Houel . 

POSSL'SSOUR,  [possessor,  Ut.  JMNfMMT,  Fr.] 
Owner;  master;  proprietor.  Lav. 

TOSSET,  *.  [potto,  Lat.]  Milk  curdled  with 
win*- <>r  any  acid.  Suckling. 

To  POSSET,  v.  a.  To  turn ;  to  curdle,  at  milk 
with  -rid*  :  not  used.  Skakeipeare. 

POSSIBILITY,  ■.  r  jwsstbfftr/,  Fr.]  The  power 
of  brine  in  any  manner;  the  state  of  being 
poasilile.  A'orris. 

POSSIBLE,  a.  [potublr,  Fr.  pouibiUt,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  to  be  or  to  be  done;  not 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  Locke. 

POSSIBLY,  ad.  [from  po««tWe.] 
I  By  any  power  really  existing.  Milton. 
9  Perhaps;  without  absurdity.  Clarendon. 

POST,  *.  [potte,  Fr.] 

1  A  hasty  messenger  ;  a  courier  who  comes  and 
goes  at  stated  times.  BenJonson. 
I  Quick  cour*e  or  manner  of  travelling.  Druden. 

3  Situation  .  seat.  Unmet. 

4  Military  station.  Addiman. 
i  PI  are ;  employment ;  office.  Collier. 
6  A  pi<*ce  of  timber  set  erect.  Wot  ton. 

To  POST,  r.  n.  [potter,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To 
tra«  el  with  speed.  |Jw*a. 
To  POST.  v.  a. 

1  To  fix  opprobriously  on  post*.       A*.  Charles. 

4  To  place ;  to  station  ;  to  fix.  Addi$on. 

3  To  register  methodically  ;  to  transcribe  from 
one  book  into  another.  Arbutknct. 

4  To  delay  :  obsolete.  Skakespeare. 
POSTAGE,  «.  [from  pott.]  Money  paid  for  con- 

veyaiit  e  of  a  letter.  Drnd. n. 

POSTBOY,  *.  [F.>t  and  boy.]   Courier;  boy 
that  t  des  post.  Taller. 
'   POSTCHA'ISE,*  t.  [post  and  caatse.]    A  chaise 
let  for  hire ;  a  chaise  like  one  let  lor  hire. 


To  POSTDATE,  r.  a.  [post,  after,  Lat.  and  dale.] 

To  date  later  than  the  real  time. 
POSTDILUVIAN,*.  [Post  and  diluvium,  lat.] 

Posterior  to  the  flood.  Woodward. 
POSTDILUVIAN,  «.  [post  and  dUuvium,  Lat.] 

One  that  lived  since  the  flood.  Crete. 
POSTER,  a.  [fiom  post.]    A  courier;  one  that 

 travels  hastily.  Shakespeare. 

POSTE'RIOR,  a.  [posterior,  Ut.] 
l  Happening  aftet ;  placed  after;  following. 
*  Backward.  Pope. 
TOSTE'RIORS,  i.  [postertora,  Lat.]  The  hinder 

P**1*  Svifi. 
POSTERIORITY,  •.  rnoileriorite*,  Fr.  from  pot- 

tenor.]   Tlie  slate  of  being  after  :  opposite  to 

P"»nt*-  Hate. 
POSTE'RITY,  *.  [potteriras,  Ut.]  Succeeding 

fenerations ;  descendants.  Smalridcc, 
POSTERN,  *.  [pwleme,  Dutch.]   A  sn.all  aatv; 

a  little  door.  Fair/at. 


POSTEXI'STENCE,  «.  [pott  and  ertteace.]  Fu- 
ture existence.  Addisnm. 
POSTHA'CKNEY,  «.  [post  and  Aadcaey.]  A  hired 
posthoisei.  Watto*. 
POSTHA'STE,*.  [port  and  aetfe.]   Haste  like 

that  of  •  courier.  Haken 
POSTHORSB,  «.  [post  and  aora*.]   A  horse 


tioned  for  the  use  of  couriers.  Shaknptare. 
POSTHOUSE,  *.  [post  and  aoase  ]    Postotncr  ; 
house  where  letters  are  taken  and  dispatched. 

Watte. 

POSTHUMOUS,  a.  [pouhumus,  Ut.]  Done. 

had,  or  published  after  one's  death.  Addison. 
POST  I CK,  a.  [  posticus,  Ut.]  Backward.  Brovn. 
POSTI L,  *.  [  potiiUf,  Fr.  pottiOa,  Lat  1    Oloas  | 

marginal  notes. 
To  POSTIL,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  fin**; 

to  illustrate  with  marginal  notes. 
POSTI  LLER,  *.  [from  postil.)  One  who  , 

or  illustrates  with  marginal  note*. 
POSTI'LION, ».  [postiltou,  F.] 
1  One  who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set  of  six 
horses  in  a  coach.  Tatter. 
9  One  who  guides  a  pottchaise. 
POSTLIMI'NIOUS,  a.    {petUiminium.  hi,, 

Done  or  contrived  subsequently.  South. 
POSTMAN,*  ».  [post  and  max.]    A  roan  who 
rides  with  the  mail ;  *  letter  carrier.  Atk. 
POSTMASTER,  *.  [ pott  and  waster.]   One  who 
iblick  conveyance  of  letters. 


POSTM  ASTER-GEN KILAL,  t.  He  who 

over  the  potts  or  letter-carriers. 
POSTM  ERI'Dl  AN,  a.  [postswndtasra*,  Latin.] 

Being  in  the  afternoon.  Bacon. 
POSTOFFICE,  *.  [post  and  ojfc*.]  Office  where 

letters  are  delivered  to  the  pott .  a  potthou*c. 


To  POSTPONE,  v.  a.  [pottpouo,  Ut.] 
I  To  put  off ;  to  delay.  Rig  cr.. 

9  To  set  in  value  below  something  else.  Locke. 
POSTSCRIPT,  i.  [post  and  script**,  Ut  ]  The 
paragraph  added  to  the  end  of  a  letter.  Addis. 
To  POSTULATE,  t.  a.    [pottaio,  Ut.  posts  - 
Ur,  Fr.]  To  beg  or  assume  without  proof. 

Brow*. 

PO'STULATE,  *.  [potfsuafara,  Ut.J  Position 
supposed  or  assumed  without  proof.  Watts. 
POSTULVriON,  «.  [postttierio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  supposing  without  proof;  gratuitous  as- 
sumption. 
POSTULATORY,  a.  [from  j 
l  Assuming  without  proof. 
9  Assumed  without  proof.  Bacon. 
POSTULA'TVM,  «.  [Ut.]    Position  assumed 
without  proof.  Adduon. 
POSTURE,  *.  [posture,  Fr.  potituru,  Ut.] 
I  Place;  situation.  Halt. 
9  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  respect  to  each  other.  Seat*. 
9  Stale  :  disposition.  Clarendon. 
To  POSTURE,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  put 
in  any  particular  place  or  disposition.  Ores*. 
POSTUKEM  A'STEH,  s.   [pasture  and  master.] 
One  who  trathes  or  practises  artificial  con- 
tortions of  the  body. 
POSY,  s.  [contracted  fiom  poesy.] 
I  A  motto  on  a  ring.  Additon. 
9  A  bunch  of  flowers.  Sseift. 
POT.  *.  [rot,  Fr.  pant,  Islandkk.] 
I  A  vessel  in  which  meat  it  boiled  on  the  fire. 


Vrpden. 
John. 

Mortimer . 
Prior. 
or  devoured : 
L'Ettr>ii>gt. 


9  Vessel  in  hold  liquids. 

3  V«**el  made  of  earth. 

4  A  small  cup. 

&  To  go  to  pot.  To  be  destroyed 

a  N<w  phrase. 
To  POT.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots.  Drvdrn. 
9  To  enclose  in  pots  of  earth.  Jfrefyst. 
POTABLE,  o.  [ potable.  Fr.  poluoiJis,  Ut.J  Such 

as  may  he  drank ;  dtinkable. 
POTABLKNESS,  *.    Drinkable  new. 
POTAGER,  t.    [from  pottage.}  A 


POTA'RGO,  t.  A  West  Indian  pickle. 
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POT 

POTASH,  f.  Potath,  in  genera),  It  an  impure 
fixed  alkaline  salt,  made  by  burning  from  ve- 
getables :  we  have  Ave  kind*.  I.  Tbr  German 
potm»h,  told  under  the  name  of  pcarl-a*hes.  9. 
The  Spanish,  railed  barilia,  made  by  burning 
a  specie*  of  kali.  ?.  The  home-made  pcfojA, 
made  from  fern.  4.  The  Swediih,  and  4.  Ru*- 
tian  kind*,  with  a  volatile  acid  matter  com- 
bined with  them  ;  but  the  Human  if  strongf  r 
than  the  Swedish.  Jltll. 

POTATION.  ..  [potatio,  Lat.] 
I  Drinking  oout. 

9  Draught.  Shoketpeare. 
9  Species  of  drink.  Shakegpeare. 
POTATO,  a.   An  esculent  root.  Waller. 
POTBfc'LLlED,  a.    [pot  and  Mfy.]    Having  a 

•woln  paunch. 
POTBE'LLY,  t.   [put  and  telly.]    A  swelling 
paunch.  Jrbuthmot. 
To  POTCH,  v.  a.  [porter.  Pr.] 
1  To  thrust  ;  to  push.  Shakr>v,  a  rt. 

ther,  Fr.]  To  poach  ;  to  boil  sl  ightly. 


POTCOMPA'NION,  i. 

fellow  at  carousals. 
POTENCY,  *.  [pouatio,  Lat.] 
I  Power;  influence. 
"  3  Efficacy  ;  strength. 
POTENT,  o.  [potent,  Lat.] 
I  Powerful;  forcible;  strong; 


Ska  ktsptare. 


ut. 


S  Having  great  authority  or  dominion  :  as,  po- 


POTENTATE.  s.    [  pcientat,  Fr.]  Monarch; 

prince  ;  sovereign.  Daniel. 
PCrTE'NTIAL,  a.  [potenciel,  Fr.  potentiatis,  Lat.] 
1  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act.  Raleigh. 
B  Having  the  effect  without  the  external  actual 
property.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Efficacious  ;  powerful :  not  in  use.  Skak. 
4  In  grammar,  potential  is  a  mood  denoting  the 

possibility  of  doing  any  action. 
PO  fENTI  A'LITY,  *.  [from  potential.]  Possibi- 
lity :  not  actuality.  Taylor. 
POTENTIALLY,  ad.  [from  potential.] 
1  In  power  or  possibility ;  not  in  act,  or  posi- 
tively. Urntlru. 
fl  In  efficacy ;  not  in  actuality.  Boyle. 
POTENTLY,  ad.    [from  potent."}  Powerfully; 

forcibly.  Bacon. 
POTENT  NESS,  •.    [from  potest.]  Powerful- 
ness  ;  might;  power. 
/      POTGUN,  *.   A  gun  which  makes  a  small  smart 
noise  i  properly  popgun.  Swift. 
POTHA'NGEK,  «.    (pot  and  Aanger.]    Hook  or 
branch  on  which  the  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 
POTHECARY,  «.  [from  opofaecory.]   One  who 

compounds  and  sells  physick. 
POTHER,  ».  [poudre,  Fr.  dust.] 
1  Bustle;  tumult;  flutter.  Gnorditm. 
9  Suffocating  cloud.  Drayton. 
To  POTHER,  e.  a.    To  make  a  blustering  inef- 
fectual effort. 
To  POTHER,  v.  a.  To  turmoil ;  to  puzzle. 

fx*  Ire. 

POTHERB,  i.    [pot  and  Aero.]   An  herb  At  for 
the  pot.  Drjdcn. 
POTHOOK,  «.  [pot  and  hook.] 
1  Hook  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with. 
9  III  formed  or  scrawied  letters  or  characters. 

Dry den. 

POTION,  i.  [  potion,  ft.  potto,  Lat.]  A  draught ; 

commonly  a  physical  draught.  IVotton. 
POTLI D,  ».  [  pot  and  ttd.]  The  cover  of  a  pot. 

Drrham. 

POTSHERD,  s.  [pot  and  «*«nf.]  A  fragment  of 

a  broken  pot.  Sonrfys. 
POTTAGE,  «.    [norajre,  Fr.  from  pot.]  Any 

thins;  boiled  or  decocted  for  food.  Genesis. 
POTTER,  «.  [potier,  Fr.  from  pot.']    A  maker  of 

earthen  vessels.  Aforiisaer. 
POTTERN-ORE,  t.   An  ore  with  which  potters 

claze  their  earthen  vessels.  Boole. 
POTTERY.-  *.    [from  potter.]    The  work  of  a 

potter;  the  place  where  earthenware  is  made. 

AsK 


Bacon* 
perfora- 
tacon. 


POW 

POTTING,  $.  [from  pot.]   Drinking.  SAaAesp. 
POTTIJi,  t.  [from  pot.]    A  liquid  measure  con- 
taining four  pints.  Ben  Jo 
POTVA'LIANT,  a.    [pot  and  caisaaf.j 

to  couraec  by  strong  drink. 
POTULENT,  a.  [potnltniu,  Ut.] 
I  Pretty  much  in  drink. 
9  Fit  to  drink. 
POUCH,  *.  [pec**,  Fr.) 
,  1  A  small  bag ;  a  pocket. 
9  Applied  ludicrously  toaT 
To  POUCH,  v.  a. 
1  To  pocket.  Txuer. 
9  To  swallow.  Drrham. 
3  To  pout ;  to  hang  down  the  lip.  Jnuworik. 
POU'CH MOUTHED,  a.    [pouch  and  wcatAerf.] 
Blubberlipped.  Aintwortk. 
POVERTY,  s.  [pmwreti,  Fr.] 
1  Indigence;  necessity  ;  want  of  riches.  Shak. 
9  Meanness  i  defect.  Bacon. 
POL'LDAVIS,  *.  A  sort  of  sail-cloth.  Aintwortk. 
POULT.  *.  rpoah-r.  Fr.]  A  young chkken.  King. 
POU'LTERER,  s.  (from  poult.]  One  whose  trade 
is  to  sell  fowls  readv  for  the  cook.  Harvey. 
POU'LTICE,  i.    (pa/iis.  Lat.]   A  cataplasm  i  a 
soft  mollifying  application.  Swft. 
To  POU'LTICE,  r.  a.  (from  the  noun  ]   To  ap- 
ply a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
POU*LTIVE,f.    A  poultice.  Temple. 
POL'LTRY.i.  [poaiet.Fr.]    Domes  tick  fowls. 

Drvdeu 

POUNCE.  ».  [posuoste.  Ital.1 
l  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  | 
9  The  powder  of  gum 
cause  it  is  thrown  up 
forated  box. 
To  POUNCE,  v.  a.  [  oous^sare,  ItaL] 
l  To  pierce  j  to  perforate. 
9  To  pour  or  sprinkle  through  small 
tions. 

S  To  seize  with  the  pouncers  or  talons. 
POU'NOED,  a.  (from  pounce.]    Furnished  with 
claw*  or  talons.  Thornton. 
POU'NCETBOX.s.   [poaace  and  6ar.1    A  small 
box  perforated.  SAafccsyeare. 
POUND,  i.  [pond,  paad,  Sax.] 
I  A  certain  weight,  consisting  in  troy  weight  of 

twelve,  in  avoirdupoi*  of  sixteen  ounces. 
9  The  sum  of  twenty  shillings.  Peach  am. 

3  [From  pssw'osi,  Sax.]   A  pinfold ;  a  prison  in 
which  beasts  are  enclosed.  suyfi. 
To  POUND,  v.  a.  [pustiaa.  Sax.] 
1  To  beat ;  to  grind  as  with  a  pestle.  Bentley. 
9  To  shut  up  i  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound.  Sprct. 
POU'NDAGE,  «.  [from  pound.] 
I  A  certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound.  Swtft. 
9  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  > 
ditv. 

POU'NDBR,  t.  [frompoand.] 
1  The  name  of  a  heavy  Urge  pear.  Sw\ft. 
9  Any  person  or  thing  denominated  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds :  as,  a  ten  pounder,  a 
gun  that  carries  a  ball  of  ten  pound*  weight. 
3  A  pestle.  Atutvortk. 
POU'PETON,  •.  [poupee,  Fr.]  A  puppet  or  liltlu 
baby. 

POU'PICKS,  *.    (In  cookery.)  Veal  slakes  and 

•lice*  of  bacon. 
To  POUR,  r.  a.  [kwrw,  Welsh.] 
I  To  let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into  i 
place  or  receptacle.  K*> 

8  To  emit;  to  give  vent  to;  to  send  forth;  to 
let  out ;  to  send  in  a  continued  course.  Duppa. 

To  POUR.  r.  a. 
I  To  stream  ,  to  flow. 

9  To  rush  tumultuously. 
POU'RER,  s.  [fiom  pour.]    One  that  pours. 
POUSSE,  $.   The  old  word  for  per 
POUT,  *. 

I  A  kind  ..f  fish  ;  a  codfish. 

9  A  kind  of  bird.  Car«:r. 
To  POUT,  t.  n.  [6ou*>r,  Fr.] 

I  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips.  Shak. 

9  To  thoot  out ;  to  hang  prominent.  Drydrn. 
POWDER,  ».  [pomdre,  Fr.] 

1  Dust  j  any  body  comminuted.  Fxodut, 
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PRA 

•  Gunpowder.  11  if^,' 
3  Sweet  du»t  for  the  hair.  Herbert. 
To  POWDER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  reduce  to  duit ;  to  comminute  \  to 

■rind  small.  , . 

1  [From  poudrer,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with  dust. 

Donne. 

3  To  salt :  to  sprinkle  with  salt.  Cleaveland. 
To  POWDER,  r.  a.  To  come  tumultuously  and 

violently  j  a  low  word.  L'Eitrange. 
PO  W  DERBOX.  I.  [  powder  and  fcox.]    A  box  in 

which  powder  for  the  hair  is  kept.  Gay. 
POWDER  HORN,  s.  [powder  and  Aons.]  A  horn 

case  in  which  gunpowder  is  kept.  Swift. 
POWDERMIIX,  s.    [powder  and  mill.}  The 

mill  in  which  the  ingredients  for  gunpowder 

•re  around  and  mingled.  Arbnthnot. 
POWDER-ROOM,  i.   [ponder  and  room.]  The 

part  of  *  ship  in  which  '" 

POWDER  CHESTS,  ». 


PRA 


is  kept 
Waller. 
Wooden  triangular 


chests  filled  with 'gunpowder,  pebblestones, 
and  such  like  materials,  set  on  fire  when  a  ship 
is  boarded  hy  an  enemy. 
POWDER1NG-TUB,  s.  [powder  and  cui>.] 
I  The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted.  More. 
*  The  place  in  which  an  infected  lecher  is  phy- 
ticked  to  preserve  turn  from  putrefaction. 

Shakespeare. 

POWDERY,  a.    [pamdrem*,  Fr.  from  powder.} 
Dusty;  friable.  Woodward. 
POWER,  i.  [pomeoir,  Fr.] 
I  Command ;  authority;  dominion  \  influence  of 


great 

9  Influence ;  prevalence  upon. 
3  Ability,  force  i  reach. 


Booker, 


ent. 


4  St/cngth ;  motive; 
6  The  moving  force  of  an  engine.  WWttm. 

6  Animal  strength  ;  natural  strength.  Bacon, 

7  Faculty  of  the  mind.  s  Da"*'* 
t  Government ;  right  of  governing.  Milton, 
9 Sovereign;  potentate.  Addison. 

10  One  invested  with  dominion.  Dories. 

11  Divinity.  Dryden. 
18  Host  j  army  ;  military  force.  Knoltes. 
13  A  large  quantity  ;  a  great  uumber :  as,  a  power 

of  good  things. 
POWERABLE,.  a.    [from  power.}    Capable  of 

performing  any  thing  :  not  used. 
POWERFUL,  o.  [power  und/ati.] 
1  Invested  with  command  or  authority; 
9  Forcible;  mighty. 
3  Efficacious  :  as,  a  powerful  medicine. 
POWERFULLY,  ad.   Potently  ;  mightily  |  effi- 
caciously ;  forcibly.  '['illation. 
POWERPl  LNESS,  «.  [from powerful.}  Power; 

e  fficacy  ;  might ;  force.  Ilakewill. 
POWERLESS,  a.  [from  power.]    Weak  ;  impo- 
tent. S*  ' 
rOX,  «.  [properly  pockt;  poccar,  Sax.] 
I  Pustules;     ernoresccncies ;  exanthematous 
eruptions.  Used  of  many  eruptive  distempers 

8  The  venereal  disease.    This  is  the  sense  when 
it  has  no  epithet.  Wiseman. 

TOY,  •.   [appoyo,  Span,  appuy,  poids,  Fr.]  A 

ropedancer's  pole, 
lb  POZE,  r.  a.    To  puule.    See  POSE  and 
APPOSE.  GlanviUe 
PR A'CTI CABLE,  a.  [practicable.  Fr.] 
I  Perrurmable  i  feasible ;  capable  to  be  prac 
tised.  VFMrange. 
8  Assailable  t  fit  to  be  assailed  :  as,  a  j ■  wimble 
breach. 

PRA'CTICABLENESS,  t.  [from 

Possbihiy  to  be  performed. 
PRA'CTICABLY,  ad.   [from  precticaMe.]  '  In 

such  a  manner  as  may  be  performed,  tiogert. 
PRA'CTICAL,  a.   [practices,  Let  ]   Relating  to 

action  ,  not  merely  speculative.  Titiouon. 
PRA'CTICALLY,  ad.  [from  practical.] 
I  In  relation  to  action. 

8  By  practice  ;  in  real  fact.  Hovel. 
PRACTICALNESS,  s.    [from  procricu/.]  The 

Siality  of  being  practical. 
'CTICE,  *.  [essuAni)  pratique,  Fr.] 
I  The  habit  of  doing  any  thing. 


use. 


9  Use ;  customary 


b  Method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing, 
fi  Medical  treatment  of  diseases.  Suaktyeare. 

7  Exercise  of  any  profession.  Blackmorr. 

8  [From  preet.  Sax.  cunning.]   Wicked  strata- 
gem t  bad  artifice :  not  in  use.  Sidney. 

PRA'CTICK,  a.  [wpcuOunti 
rioue,  Fr.] 
1  Relating  to  action;  nc. 

Denhtm. 

8  Sly ;  artful :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  PRA'CTISE,  e. a.  [wpcwmxx;  proticaer.  Fr.] 
i  To  do  habitually. 

8  To  do ;  not  merely  to  profess :  as,  to 

law  or  physkk. 
3  To  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 
To  PRA'CTISE,  v.  n.  , 
I  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

Waller. 

8  To  transact;  to  negotiate  secretly.  Addwm. 

3  To  try  artifices.  GroswsHe. 

4  To  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems.  Sfco*«.peere. 
i  To  use  medical  methods.  Temple. 
6  To  exercise  any  profession. 

PRA'CTISANT,  s.  [from  practise.]    An  agent. 


PRA'CTISER,  t.  [from  practise.] 
1  One  i  U.it  practises  any  thing ;  one  that 

any  thing  habitually.  Soutk. 
9  One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment.  Shak. 
PRACTITIONER,  t.  [from  practice.] 
1  He  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
any  art.  Arbutknat. 

8  One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  aiu.  Whit, 
3  One  who  doe*  any  thing  habitually.  Snatk. 

PR/EC0»GNITA.  t.    [Lat.]   Things  previously 
known  in  order  to  understand  something  else. 

Locke. 

PRAGMATICAL, \a.    [*f<ryH*T».]  Meddling; 
FRAG M ATI CK,  J      impertinently  busy;  as- 
suming business  without  leave  or  invitation. 

Swiff. 

PRAGMATICALLY,  ad.   [from  pro^etieoi.] 

Meddlingly;  impertinently. 
PR  AO  M  ATICALN  ESS,  s.    [from  pro*  iaafiraf.1 

The  quality  of  intermeddling  without  right  a.- 

call. 

PRAISE,  s.  [prijt,  Dntch.] 
I  Renown  j  commendatiou ;  fame ;  honour  ;  ce- 
lebrity. JDryoW 

9  Glorification  ;  tribute  of  gratitude ;  laud.  A/W. 
3  Ground  or  reason  of  praise.  Dryaen. 

To  PRAISE,  e.  a.  [prtjsea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  commend ;  to  applaud ;  to  celebrate.  Mil. 

8  To  glorify  in  worship.  Psalms. 

PRAI'SEPUL,  a.  [praise  and/oti.]  Laudable; 
commendable :  not  in  use.  Chapman. 

PRAI'SER,*.  [from  proise.l  One  who  praises ; 
an  applauder j  a  commender.  Sidney. 

PRAISEWORTHY,  a.  [praise  and  worra,.] 
Commendable  ;  deserving  praise.  iiea  Jomun. 

PRA'I SE WORTH  I LY,*  ad.  In  a  manner^ de- 
serving praise. 

PRA  ME.  s.   A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

To  PRANCE,  r.  a.  [proairea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  apring  and  bound  in  high  mettle.  H 'otto*. 
8  To  ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously.  Addxsam. 
3  To  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner.  Swt/t. 

To  PRANK,  ».  a.  [praaJrea,  Dutch.]  To  deco- 
rate ;  to  dtess  or  adjust  to  osttntatton.  AfUtoe. 

PRANK,  ».  A  frolick ;  a  wild  flight ;  a  ludicrous 
trick  ;  a  mischievous  act.  Ealrtgh. 

PRA'SON,  *.  [«wriw.]  A  leek ;  also  a  sea  weed 
as  green  as  a  leek.  Bailey. 

To  PRATE,  e.  a.  [praten,  Dutch.]  To  talk  care- 
lessly and  without  weight  j  to  chatter  ;  to  tat- 
tle :  to  be  loquacious.  CUaxeland. 

I  RATE,  s.  [  rom  the  verb.]  Tattle  j  slight  talk ; 
unmeaning  loquacity.  Uenlurnt. 

PRATER,  j.   [from  pro*.]   An  Idle  Ulker  t  a 

chatterer.  .  ..J**"*7?- 

PRATINGLY,  ad.  [Trom  pro**.]  With  tittle 
tattle;  with  loquacity. 
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PRA'TTIQUE,  $, 

the  port*  of  Italy,  upon  a 
e  be  ca 


PRE 

[Fr.  prattiem,  Italian.]  A 
of  a  al 


•hip  to  tramck  in 
certificate  that  tlie 
plate  from  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed 
with  anv  infectious  dlaea»r.  Bailey. 
To  PRATTLE,  v.  «.   [diminutive  of  prate.)  To 
talk  lightly;  to  chatter  ;  to  be  trivially  loqua- 
cious. Locke. 
PRATTLE.  •.   [from  the  verb.]   Bmpty  talk  ; 

trifling  loquacity.  Shak etpeare . 

PRATTLER,  a.    [from  prattle.]      A  trifling 
talker;  a  chatterer.  Herbert. 
PRA'VITY,  $.    [prop. uw,  Lat.]     Corruption , 
badncas;  malignity.  South. 
PRAWN,  «.    A  small  crustaceous  fish,  like  a 
shrimp,  but  larger.  Shakespeare. 
To  PRAY,  v.  n.  [prter,  Fr.  pregare,  Italian.] 
I  To  make  petition  to  heaven.  Taylor. 
ft  To  entreat;  to  act  submissively.  Hryden. 
3  /pray,  is  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  i i»t re- 
ducing a  question.  Jientley. 
To  PRA  V.  v.  a. 
J  To  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  address  with 
submissive  petitions.  Milton. 

0  To  aak  for  as  a  supplicant.  Ayliffe. 
3  To  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form.   Ben  Jonson. 

I'MA'YER,  *.  [  pnrre,  Fr.] 

1  Petition  to  heaven.  Lair. 
9  Mode  of  petition.  White. 

3  Practice  of  supplication.  Shakespeare. 

4  Single  furmule  of  petition.  Taylor. 
*  Entreaty:  submissive  importunity.  Stilltngjl. 

PKA'YERBOOK,  s.   [prayer  and  600*.]   Book  of 
publick  or  private  devotions.  Shakespeare. 

PRE.  [pra,  Lat.]  A  particle  which  marks  pri- 
ority of  time  or  rank. 

To  PREACH,  v.  n.  [vradieo,  Lat.  prether,  Fr.] 
To  pronounce  a  public*  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjects.  Decay  of  Pie/*. 

To  PREACH,  v.  a. 

1  To  proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations. 

Acts. 

9  To  inculcate  publickly ;  to  teach  with  earnest- 
ness. Dryden. 
PREACH,  i.  [ prescke,  Fr.]    A  discourse :  a  reli- 
gious oration  :  not  in  use.  Hooker. 
PRF.A'CHER,  s.  [prescAear.  Fr.  from  preocA.] 
I  One  who  discourses  publickly  upon  religious 
subjects.  CrasAar. 
ft  One  who  inculcates  any  thing  with  earnestness 
and  vehemence.  Svift. 
PREA'CHING,*  s.  [from  preocA.]    The  act  of 
discoursing  publickly  on  religious  subjects. 

A*K. 

PREA'CHMENT,  i.  [from  preacA.]  A  sermon 
mentioned  in  contempt ;  a  discourse  affectedly 
solemn.  V  Eitrante. 

PKEA'MUI.E,  «.    [preambule,  Fr.]  Something 


,'MW.E,  i.    [preambvle,  Fr.]  Something 
vious ;  introdnction  ;  preface.  Hooker. 
PRFA'M  Rl'LARLY,  la.   [from  preamble.]  Pre- 
PREA'MBULOUS.    f    vious.  Brmtn. 
PREAPPRHE'NSION,  s.    [pre  and  apprchtml.] 
An  opinion  formed  before  examination. 

Broxcn. 

PREASE,  s.    Press ;  crowd  :  obsolete.  Spenter. 

PREVSING,  part.  a.   Crowding.  Spenter. 

PREQJEN  D,  s.  [prabenda,  Inw  Lat  ] 
t  A  stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches.  S*. 
S  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  stipendiary  of  r 
cathedral :  a  prchendarv.  Bac-m 

PRE'BENDARY,  «.  [  proWm-ias,  Ut  ]  A  sti- 
pendiary of  a  cathedral.  Sprier. 

PEECA'RIOUS,  a.  [precari**,  Lat.]  Dependent  ; 
uncertain,  because  depending  on  the  will  of  an- 
other ;  held  bv  courtesy.  Addison. 

PRKCA'RJOL'SLV,  ad.  Uncertainly  by  depend- 
ence ;  dependency. 

PRECA<RIOUSNESS,  i.  [from  precarioui.)  In- 
certainty ;  dependence  on  others.  Sharp. 

PRECAUTION,  s.  [pmomiasi,  Fr.]  Preserva- 
tive caution  :  preventive  measures.  A<Hi$o*. 

To  PRECAUTION,  r.  a.  [precoatlonrr,  Fr.]  To 
warn  beforehand.  Locke. 

PRKCEDA'N  EOUS,  a.   Previous;  antecedent. 

To  PRKCE'DE,  r.  a.  [prtrcedo,  Lat.] 
1  To  go  before  in  order  of  time. 

49*. 


PRE 

t  To  go  before  according  to  the  adjustment  of 
rank. 

B8cS88cf.]*t»~*i«0 

l  The  act  or  state  of  going  before  ;  priority. 
9  Something  going  before ;  something  past  i  not 
used.  Shakespeare. 

3  Adjustment  of  place.  Hale. 

4  The  foremost  in  ceremony.  Dryden. 
i  Superiority.  Locke. 

PR  1 '.CEDENT,  a.     [precedent,  Fr.  pracsdens,  ' 
Lat.]    Former;  going  before.  South. 

PRE'CEDENT,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  a  rule  or 
example  to  future  times;  any  thing  done  before 
of  the  same  kind.  Granville. 

PRECE'DENTLY,  ad.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Beforehand. 

PRECE'NTOR,  a.    [ precentor,  Lat.  prcceniear.) 

Fr.]    He  that  leads  the  choir.  Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT,  s.  {pr  act  pi  mm.  Lat.]    A  rule  autho- 
ritatively given;  a  mandate.  '  Dryden, 
PRECE'PTIAL,  a.    [from  precept.]  Consisting 
of  precepts  :  not  in  use.  Shaker  tare. 

PRECE'PI  IVE,  a.  ipraacpiieuM.  Lat.]  Contain- 


ins;  preempts;  giving  precepts. 
PRECE'PTOR,  i.   [praxeptort  Lat.]    A  teacher  ; 

a  tutor.  Blackmore. 
PRECE'SSION,  i.  [processus,  Lat-]   The  act  or 

going  before. 
PRE'CINCT,  *.    [  prtfciactas,  Lat.]  Outward 

limit i  boundary.  , 
PRECIOSITY,  s.  [pretiMiss,  Ut.] 
1  Value;  preiioiisncss  :  not  used. 
9  Any  thing  of  high  pi  ice  :  not  used.  More. 
PRE'CIOUS,  a.  [precutnx,  Fr.  pretionu,  Ut.] 
t  Valuable  ;  being  of  great  worth.  Addison. 
«  Costly  :  of  great  pi  ice.  Milton. 
PRE'CIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  preriotu.]  Valuably; 

to  a  great  price. 
PRE'CIOUSNESS.*.  [from  precious.  ]  Valuable- 
MMj  worth;  price.  ti'ilkins. 
PRE'C  IPICE,  *.  [pnee/pitiam.  Ut.]  A  head- 
long steep  i  a  full  perpendieular.  Sawtyt. 
PKFCl'PITANCE,  1  s.  [from  precipitant.]  R**h 
PRECI'PITANCY,  J     haste;  headlong  hurry. 

PRECI'PITANT,  a.  [preoptions,  Ut.] 

1  Falling  or  rushing  headlong.  \Pkilijm. 

«  Hasty  ;  urged  wit h  violent  haste.  Pope. 

3  Radilv  hurried.  A'ing  Charles. 

PRECI'PITANTLY,  ad.    [from  prn,pita*t]  In 

headlong  haste  ;  in  a  tumultuous  hutry. 
To  PRECPP1TATE,  r.  a.  [prarcipUo,  Ut.] 

I  To  throw  headlong.  H'ilkins. 

9.  To  urge  on  violently.  Dryden. 

3  To  hasten  unexpectedly.  Harvey. 

4  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly.  Bacon. 

5  To  throw  to  the  bottom  :  •  term  of  chymistry 
opposed  to  tu'ihme.  Grew. 

To  PRECI'PIT  \TE,  v.  n. 

I  To  fall  headlong.  Shake*praic. 

9  To  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.  Bacon. 

3  To  hasten  without  just  preparation.  Bacon. 
PRECI'PITATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Steeply  falling.  Raltieh. 

1  Headlong;  hasty;  rashly  hasty  Clarendon. 

3  Hasty  ;  violent.  Arhuthnot. 
PRECI'PITATE,  ».    A  corrosive  medicine  made 
bv  prrcipiiating  mercury.  HfiseTaan. 
PRF.CI'PITaTELY,  ad.  [from  preopitafe.] 

l  Headlong;  steeply  down. 

t  Hastily;  in  blind  hurry. 
PRECIPITATION,  s.  [from  precipitate.] 

1  The  act  of  throwing  headlong.  Shakespeare. 

2  Violent  motion  downward.  tt'owheard. 

3  Tumultuous  hurry  ;  blind  haste.  H'oodxeard. 
.4  In  chymistry,  subsidtney :  contrary  to  taoii- 

maiiou.  Bacon. 
PRECI'PITOUS,  a.  [ prorctpites,  Ut  ] 
I  Headlong;  steep.  King  Charles. 
«  Hasty  ;  sudden.  Lvelyn. 
3  Ra*h  ;  heady.  Uryaen. 
PRFXI'SE,  a.  [precis**,  Ut.] 
I  Exict;  strict  ;  nice  j  having  strict  and  deter- 
minate limitations.  Honker. 
fi  Formal ;  finical. 
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PRECI'SELY,  ad.  [from  precise.] 
1  Exactly  j  nicely  ;  accurately.  AVwson. 
7  With  superstitious  formality  ,  with  too  much 

scrupulosity. 
PRECl'SENESo,*.   [from  precis*.]   Exactness  ; 

rljtid  nicety.  /Pelts. 
PRECl'SlAN.s.  [from  precise .] 
I  One  who  limit*  or  restrain*. 
*  One  who  it  supcrstitiously  rigorous.  Watts. 
FRECl'SJON,  •.  [precision,  Pr.]   Exact  limita- 
tion. Pope. 
PKECI'SIVE,  a.  [prseisni,  Lat.]   Exactly  limit. 

inr.  (falls. 
To  PRECLU'DE,  v.  n.  [pracluda,  Lat.]   To  shut 
or  hinder  by  tome  anticipation.  P?P*- 
PRECOCIOUS.  «,  [prsanxis,  Ut.  preeoee.  Fr.] 
Ripe  before  th«  time.  Brown. 
PRECOCrTY.  «.   [from  precocious.]  Ripenes* 
before  the  time.  Howel. 
To  PRECOG1TATE,  a.  a.  [praeoexu,  Lat.]  To 

consider  or  scheme  beforehand. 
PREC0GITAT10N,*  [from  prreogitare.] 

Thought  beforehand  i  previous  consideration. 

Ash. 

PRECOGNITION,  $.    [prat  and  ccgwitio,  Lat.] 

Previous  knowledge ;  antecedent  examination. 
PRECONCEJT,  s.  [pre  and  conceit.]  An  opinion 

previously  formed.  Hooker. 
To  PRECONCEI'VE.  v.  a.    f  pre  and  conceit..] 

To  form  an  opinion  beforehand ;  to  imagine 

beforehand.  Soar*. 
PRECONCE»PTION,  t.    [pre  and  conception.] 

Opinion  previously  formed.  Hakeunll. 
PRECONTRACT,  s.  [pre  and  confroci.]  Aeon- 

W*ct  previous  to  another,.  Shakespeare. 
To  PRECONTRA'CT,  v.  a.    To  contract  •  r  bar- 

cain  beforehand.  Afl'Jfe. 
PRECU'RSE, «.  [praararro,  Lat.]    Foreran  utr. 

Shakespeare . 

PRECU'RSOR,  s.  [pnecarsor,  Lat.]  Forerunners 
harbinger.  Pope. 
PREDA'CEOUS.  o.    [peetda,  Lat.]    Living  by 

Pr'e'd'aL,  a.    [prttda,  Lat.]    Robbing,  P^c?£ 
int  plunder.  Boyle. 
PKE'DATORY,  a.  [pradatoriuM,  Lat.] 
1  Plundering;  practising  rapine.  Bacon. 
9  Hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  ravenous.  Bac. 
PKEDECEA'SED,  «.  {pre  and  deceased.)  Dead 
before.  Shi 


PREDECESSOR,  s.  [predecessor,  Fr  ] 

was  in  any  state  or  place  before  a 


1  One  Out  was  it 

other. 
C  Ancestor. 

PRF.DESTINA'RIAN,  s.  [from  pre*- ruinate.] 
One  that  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  PREDE'STINATE,  r.  a.  [  prede*liaer.  Fr.] 
,  To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

Shakenprare. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  v.  n.  To  hold  predestina. 
lion:  in  ludicrous  language.  Drydm. 

PREDESTINATION,  «.;[  predestination,  Fr.] 
Faul  decree  s  preordination.  Ralegh. 

PREDESTINATOR,  s.  [from  prei/rtttNOt«.]  One 
that  holds  predestination  or  the  prevalence  of 
preestablished  neceasity.  Contlej. 

To  PREDE'STINB,  *.  a.  [pre  and  destine. J  To 
decree  beforehand. 

PREDETERMINATION,  $.  [predetermination, 
Fr.]    Determination  made  beforehand.  Hum. 

To  PR  F.I)  ETE'R  MINE,  r.a.  [pre  and  determine.] 
To  doom  or  confine  by  previous  decree;  to 
jadee  or  settle  principles.  Hate. 

PR F'M MI.,  a.  [prstdtani,  Lat.]  Consisting  of 
farm*.  AflJTe. 

PRE'DICABLE,  a.  [  pre*  cable,  Fr.  prtediabiln, 

 If*'-.1     Such  as  may  be  affirmed  of  something. 

PRE'DICAHLE,  s.  [ pratduabile,  Ut.]  A  louical 
term,  denoting  one  of  the  five  things  »hich 
affirmed  of  any  thing.  Wafts. 

PREDI'CAMENT,  s.  [predicament,  Fr.  predica- 
ment* m,  Lat  ] 

I  A  class  or  arrangement  or  beings  or  substances 
ranked  according  lo  their  natures:  called  also 
rategorenta  or  category.  Hasrit. 


PRE 

f  Claat  or  Kind  descrioed  by  amy  defini(ir« 

marks.  Shakespeare. 
P  RE  D I C  A  M  E'NTA  L,  a      Jfiom  pi  edicamemt.} 

Relating  to  predicaments. 
PRE'DICANT,  s.    [ptvasiieans,  Ut.]   One  that 

affirm*  any  thing. 
To  PREDICATE,*-,  a.  [prwdico,  Ut.]  To  affirm 

any  thing  of  another  thing.  Locke. 
To  PRE  DICATE,  c.  a.    To  affirm  ;  to  comprise 

an  affirmation.  Hale. 
PRE'DICATB,  s.    [pratdicatum,  Latin.]  Ih-t 

which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject :  as* 

man  is  rational :  man  ts  not  immortal. 
PREDICATION,      [preshcafio,  Ut.]  Affirms. 

tion  concerning  any  thing.  Locke. 
To  PREDI'CT,  ».  a.  [pretdutut,  Lat.]   To  fore- 

trl ;  to  foreshow.  Got?,  of  the  Tongue . 

PREDl'CTION,  s.  [preedictio,  Lat  ]    Prophesy  ; 

declaration  of  something  future.  Sonik. 
PREDI'CTOR,  ».  [from  prtdict.}  Foreteller. 
PUEDIGE'STION,  s.    [pre  and  digestion.]  Di. 

section  too  anon  performed.  Bacon. 
PREDILE*CTION,«  «.    [prm  and  dilecdo,  Ut.] 

Preference  of  attachment.  Robertson. 
To  PREDISPOSE,  ».  e.    [pre  and  dispose.!  To 

adapt  previously  to  any  secret  purpose.  Wise. 
PREDISPOSITION,  s.    [pre  and  disposition.} 

Previous  adaptation  to  any  certain  pur 


PREDOMINANCE,  la.  [prat  nnidomina,  Ut.] 

PREDOMINANCY,)  Pre*alenc*;  superiori- 
ty; ascendency;  superioor  influence.  Brawn. 

PRE  DOM  IN  ANT,  a.  (predominunt,  Fr]  Preva- 
lent;  supreme  influence ;  ascendant.  Soak. 

To  PREDOMINATE,  v.n.  [predomhmr,  Fr.]  To 
prevail)  to  be  ascendant;  to  be  supreme  ut  in- 
fluence. Ktntvn. 

To  PRE'ELECT,  «.  a.  [pre  andeiecl.]  To  choose 
by  previous  decision. 

PREEMINENCE,*.  [preeminence,  Fr.] 
I  Superiority  uf  excellence.  Addison. 
S  Precedence ;  priority  of  place.  Hooker. 
S  Superiority  of  power  or  influence.  Brown. 

PREEMINENT,  a.  [preeminent,  Fr.]  Excel- 
lent above  others.  Sprat. 

PREE'MPTION,  i.  [pr«emi.rfo,Ut.]  The  right 
of  purchasing  before  another.  Carew. 

To  PREEN,  e.  a.  [prtsnen,  Dutch.]  To  trim  the 
feathers  of  birds,  to  enable  them  to  glide  more 
easily  through  the  air.  Baiiew. 

To  PREENGA'GE.  v.  a.  [pre  and  enfag*.]  To 
engage  by  precedent  ties  or  contracts.  Rogers. 

PREENGA'GEMENT,  s.  [frompreswfogt.]  Pre- 
cedent obligation. 

Tp  PREESTA'BLISH,  v.  a. 
To  settle  beforehand. 

PREESTA'BLISH MENT,  s. 
Settlement  heforehnnd. 

To  PREEXI'ST,  r.a.  [prst  and  em  to.  Ut.]  T« 
exist  beforehand.  Dryden. 

PREEXI'STBNCE,  s.  [preetuirnee,  Fr.] 
I  Existence  before.  Burnet. 
9  Existence  of  tne  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body.  Addison. 

PREEXI'STENT,  a.  [ preexistswt,  P>.]  Existent 
beforehand;  preceding,  in  existence.  Pope. 

PRE'FACE,  *.  [preface,  Fr.]  Something  rpoken 
introductory  to  the  main  design  ,  introduc- 
tion ;  something  proemial.  Penchant. 

To  PRE'FACE,  v.  n.  [priori,  Ut.]  To  My 
something  introductory.  Spectator 

To  PRE'FACE,  c.  a. 

I  To  introduce  by  something  proemial.  Southern. 

«  To  face ;  to  cover.  Cleuveiand. 
PRE'FACER,  i.  [  from  pre/oee.]  The  writer  of 
a  preface.  DryJrn. 
PRE'FATORY,  a.  [from  pre/ere.]  Introductory. 


PRE'FECT,  $.  [prafcttut,  Ut.]    A  governour 
a  commander.  lien  Jontrm 

PRF.FE'CTCRB,  '$.  [prtfectnrt,  Fr.  prafmetun, 

Ut.J   Command;  office  of  government. 
To  PREFr.'R,  e.  n.  [preferer,  Fr.  prcrftro,  Ut.] 
I  To  regard  more  than  another.  Romans. 
<  To  advance ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise.  Clstrcndon. 
3  To  present  ceremoniously.  Pope 
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PRE 


♦  To  offer  solemnly;  to  propose  publickly,  to 
exhibit.  Sanity  i. 

PREFERABLE,  a.  [preferable,  Fr.  from  prefer.] 
Eligible  before  something  eUe.  L  cke. 

PRE'  PER  A  B  LEN  ESS,  >.  [from  preferable.]  The 
state  of  being  preferable. 

PRE'FERABLY,  od.  [from  preferable.-]  In  pre 
ference ;  io  such  a.  manner  m  to  prefer  one 
thing  to  another.  Dram*. 

PREFERENCE,  s.  [preference,  Fr.  from  prefer.] 
The  act  of  preferring ;  estimation  of  one  thing 
above  another ,  election  of  one  rather  thin  an- 
other. Sprat. 

PREFE'RER,  «.  [from  prefer.]  One  who  prefers. 

PREFERMENT,  s.  [from  prefer  ] 
I  Advancement  to  a  higher  station.  Skaketptart. 

*  A  place  of  honour  or  profit.  L'Estrmnge. 
S  Preference:  not  in  use.  Brawn. 

To  PREFI'GURATE,  v.a.  [pre  and  jEg-aro,  Lat.J 

To  show  by  an  antecedent  representation. 
PREFlGURATION.s.  [from  pre>g»rat*.Y  An- 
tecede nt  representation.  Aforns. 
To  PBEFI'GURE,  e.  a.    [pr*  and  fignro,  Ut.] 
To  exlubit  by  antecedent  representation.  Ham. 
To  PREFPNE,  v.a.    [prmjUo,  Lat.]  To  limit 
beforehand.  Knollei. 
To  PREFPX,  •.  a.    [preefigo,  Ut.] 
I  To  appoint  beforehand.  Sandy  t. 

t To  settle;  to  establish.  Hale. 
S  To  put  before  another  thing   as,  he  prefixed  an 

advertisement  to  his  book. 
PREFPX.  s.    [Pr<rJUum,  Ut.]  Some 
put  before  a  word,  to  vary  its  significi 

Brown. 

PRBFPX10N,  s.    [prefuion,  Fr.  from  prefix.] 

The  act  of  prefixing. 
To  PREFORM,  v.  a.    [pre  and  form.)    To  form 

beforehand:  not  in  use.  f 
PRE  GNANCY,  s.   [from  prrgaoat.] 
I  The  state  of  being  with  young.  Ray. 
9  Fertility;    fruittulness ;    inventive  power; 

acute  lies*.  Swift. 
PREGNANT.*.    [  prccgnans,  Ut.] 
I  Teeming ;  breeding. 
8  Fruitful}  fertile-,  impregnating. 

3  Full  of  consequence. 

4  Evident;  plain»  clear:  obsolete.  Shakesp. 

5  Easy  to  produce  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 

6  Free ;  kind  :  obsolete. 
PRE  GNANTLY,  ad. 

I  Fruitfully. 

4  Fully  ;  plainly  ;  clearly. 
PREGUStATION,  (.  [  prat  and 
act  of  tasting  before  another. 
To  PRE'JUDGE,  v.  a.  [prejuger,  Fr.]  To  deter- 
mine any  question  beforehand  ,  generally  to 
condemn  beforehand.  Swift. 
To  PREJU'DICATE,  p.  a.  [pra  and  jadiro,  Ut.] 
To  determine  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

SanduM 

PREJU'DICATE,  c   [from  the  verb.] 
1  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before  examina- 
tion. IVatU, 
4  Prejudiced  i  prepossessed  by  opinions.  Brown. 
PREJUDICATION,  s.    [from  prejadirote.]  The 

act  of  judging  without  examination. 
PREJUDICE.*,  [prejudice,  Fr. 


Shakespeare. 
UtO  The 


lion;  judgment 

.lamination.  CI 
9  Mischief;  detriment}  hurt;  injury. 
To  PREJUDICE,  sua.   [from  the  noun.) 
1  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions;  to 
fill  with  prejudices.  Prior. 
9  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices  previously 
raised.  Wkiig\jt. 
3  To  injure  ;  to  hurt;  to  diminish;  to  impair; 

to  be  detrimental  to.  Prior. 
PREJUDICIAL,  a.    [ prejadiciaiZe,  Fr.] 

1  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  preposses- 
sions. Holyday. 

2  Contrary  ;  opposite.  Hooker. 

3  Mischievous ;  hurtful;  injurious;  detrimen- 
tal. Atterbury. 

PREJUDICIALNESS,  t.     [from  prejudicial.] 
Tba  state  of  being  prejudicial;  raischiev- 


PR  ELACY.  s.   [from  prelate.] 
I  The  dignity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ecclesiastic* 
of  the  highest  order.  Aylxffe. 
4  Episcopacy ;  the  order  of  bishops.  Drydem. 
3  Rifhops.   Collectively.  Hooker. 
PRELATE,  s.   Iprelat.  Fr.  preelatn*.  Ut.]  An 
iv  l  s\h:     uk>;  rrf dignity. 


order  and  dignlij 
Shakettttat 
atf.l    Relating  t 


Preference ; 
Hale. 

[pretlatura,  Ut.]  The 
of  a 


PRELATICAL,  a.    [from  prelate.]    Relating  to 

prelates  or  prelacy. 
PRELATION,  s.  [preelatus,  Ut.] 

setting  of  one  above  the  other. 
PRE'LATURE,  )«. 
PRELATURESHIP,  J 

prelate. 

PRELECTION,  i.   [praUctio,  Ut.]  Reading; 

lecture;  discourse.  Hale. 
PRELIBATION,  s.   [prmlibo,  Ut.]   Taste  be- 
forehand; effusion  previous  to  tasting.  Afore. 
PRELIMINARY,  a.    [preltminaire,  Fr.l  Pre- 
vious; introductory  ;  proemial.  Drydem. 
PKEI.I'MINARY,  s.  Something  previous ;  pre- 
paratory act.  Pope. 
PRELUDE,  s.    [ pr«ladtnm,  Ut.J 
1  Some  short  flight  of  musick  played  before  a 
full  concert.  Young. 
9  Something  introductory ;  something  that  only 
shows  what  is  to  follow.  Adduon. 
To  PRELU'DB,  v.m.    [preiuder,  Fr.  pr<riiuto, 
Ut.]  To  serve  as  an  introduction ;  to  be  pre- 
vious to.  Dryde*. 
PRELU'DIOUS,  a.    [from  prelude.]   Previous  ; 

introductory.  Cleaeeland. 
PRE  LVD  IuSf,  s.  rutin.]  Prelude.  Dryden. 
pRELU'SIVB,  a.    [from  preUde.]  Previous; 

introductory ;  proemial.  Thomson. 
PREMATU'RE.  a.    {praematuiut,  Ut.]  Ripe 
too  soon  ;  formed  before  the  time ;  too  early  | 
too  soon  said,  or  done  ,  too  hasty.  Hammond. 
PREM  ATL'RELY,  ad.  Too  early;  too  soon; 

with  too  hasty  ripeness. 
PREMATU'RE  NESS,  Is.  [from  premature.]  Too 
PREM  ATU'RITY,     /    great  haste ;  unseason- 
able earliness. 
To  PREMEDITATE,  v.  a.    Ipreemeditor,  Ut.] 
To  contrive  or  form  beforehand ;  to  conceive 
beforehand.  ■  Dryden. 

To  PREMEDITATE,  v.  a.  To  have  formed  in 
the  mind  by  previous  meditation ;  to  think 

Hooker. 
,  Ul.l  Act 
•  More. 
,  Ut.)  To 
King  Charlet. 
premiers,  Fr  ] 
Drylen. 

chiaf. 


beforehand. 
PREM ED1TAT ION,  s.  [. 

of  meditating  beforehand. 
To  PREME'RlTj  v.a, 

deserve  before. 
PREM  ICES,  s. 

First  fruits. 
PREMIER,  a.   [Fr-X  First  ; 


To  PREMl'SE,  ».  a 
l  To  explain  prcvi 


Fr.]  F 

•  [pr. 
ously  ; 


permits**,  Ut.] 

to  lay  down  premises. 


9  To  send  before  the  time 


not  uted. 

Si 


PRE' M ISES,  s.    [ prormissa,  Ut.] 
1  Propositions  antecedently  suppc 


looker. 

4  In  law  language,  houses  or  lands. 
PRE'MISS,  m.    [pramittum,  Ut.]  Antecedent 

proposition.  Watts. 
PREMIUM,  s.    [pramium,  Ut.]  Something 

given  an  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain.  Addiion. 
To TREMON'SH,  v.a-    [prttmonao,  Ut.]  Ta 

warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
PREMON ISHMENT,  s.  [rrompresaosiwfc.T  Pre- 
vious information.  frbttoa. 
PREMONITION,  s.  [from  premonitk.]  Previous 

notice;  previous  intelligence.  Chapn 
PREMO*N  (TORY.  a.    [from  pre* 

Lat.l    Previously  advising. 
To  PREMONSTRATE,  v.  a.   [pr*  | 

Ut.]   To  show  beforehand. 
PRE^lUSPRE,  t.  [Utin.] 
1  A  writ  in  the  common  law,  whereby  a  penalty 

is  incurrabte,  as  infringing  some  statute. 

a/'"        rnnU  Urn  m 

9  The  penalty  so  incurred. 
J  A  difficulty;  ai" 
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PRE 

PREMUN1TI0N.«.  [prarmmnio,  Lat.]  Ad  an- 
ticipation of  objection. 

To  PRENOMINATE,  v.  a.  [pr«  and  nomino, 
Lat.]   To  forename.  Shaketpeare. 

PRF.NOMINATION,  s.  [pree  and  nomino.  Lat.] 
The  privilege  of  being  named  first.  Broun. 

PRE  NOTION, ».  [prenotion,  Fr.]  Fore-know- 
ledge ;  prescience.  Brovn. 

PRE'NTICE.  s.  [contracted  Ifrom  apprentice.] 
One  bound  to  a  master,  in  order  to  instruction 
in  trade.  Skakesptare. 

PRE»NTICESHIP,i.  (from  prentice.]  The  ser- 
vice  of  an  apprentice.  Pope. 

PRENU'NCI  ATE,*  v.  a.  [  prm  before,  and  nwdo, 
Lat.  to  declare.]  To  declare  beforehand,  to 
foreshow.  Cole. 

PRENUNCIA'TION,  s.  [pr«wancio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  telling  before. 

PREOCCUPANCY,  «.  [from  preocenpate.]  The 
act  of  taking  possession  before  another. 

To  PREOCCUPATE,  ».  a.   [preoccapier,  Fr.] 
1  To  anticipate.  .Bacon. 

4  To  prepossess  ;  to  fill  with  prejudices.  Wott. 

PREOCCUPATION,  s.    [  prrocenponon,  Fr.] 
I  Anticipation. 
'2  Prepossession. 

3  Anticipation  of  objection.  South. 
To  PREOCCUPY,  v.m.  Topteposseu;  to  occupy 

by  anticipation  or  prejudices.  Jrbuthnot. 
To  PREOMINATB,  «.  a.  {pros and ontiaor,  Lat.] 

To  prognosticate;  to  gather  from  omens  any 

future  event.  Brown. 
I'REOPFNION,   i.     [pr*  and  opinio,  Lat.] 

Opinion  antecedently  formed ;  prepossession. 


To  PREORDA'IN,  r.  a.    [pre  and  ordrin.]  To 
ordain  beforehand.  JIammoml. 
PREORDINANCE,  s.  [ pre  and  ordinance.]  An- 
tecedent decree  :  not  in  um*.  Shaketptare. 
PREORDINATION,*,    [from  preordain.]  The 

act  of  preordaining. 
PREPARATION,  s.    [praparatio,  Lat.  prepar- 

ation,  French.] 
J  The  act  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting  any 
thing  to  any  purpose.  Wake. 
9  Previous  measure*.  Burner. 
9  Ceremonious  introduction.  Shakespeare. 
4  The  act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  pro- 
cess. Arbuthnot. 
b  Any  thing  made  by  process  of  operation. 

Brotcn  , 

6  Accomplishment ;  qualification  :  out  of  use. 

S/iaJrejpeure. 

PRE P.VR ATFVE,  a.    [preparatif.  Fr.]  Having 
the  power  of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting. 

South, 

PREPA'RATIVE,  ».    [ preparat\ft  Fr.] 
1  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing  or 
previously  fitting.  .Decay  oj  Piety. 

9  That  which  is  done  in  order  to  something  else. 

King  Charles. 

PREPA'RATIVELY,  ad.     [from  preparative.] 
Previously  ;  by  way  of  preparation.  Hale. 
PREPARATORY,  a.    [preparofoire,  FrJ 
l  Antecedently  necessary.  TUlotson. 
•  Introductory;  previous*,  antecedent.  Hate. 
To  PREPA'RE,  v.  a.   [pr«rparo,  Lat.] 
I  To  fit  for  any  thing;  to  adjust  to  any  use  ;  to 
make  ready  for  any  purpose.       '  Bluckmore. 
9  To  qualify  for  any  purpose.  Addison. 
9  To  make  ready  beforehand.  Milton. 
4  To  form  .  to  make.  Psalms. 
i  To  make  by  regular  process  t  as,  he  prepared 

a  medicine. 
To  PREPA'RE.  v.  n. 

I  To  take  previous  measures.  Peacham. 
9  To  make  every  tiling  ready  ;  to  put  things  in 
order.  Shakespeare 
3  To  make  one's  self  n  ady  ;  to  put  himself  in 
.  »»«ateof  expectation. 

PREI'A'RE,  *.    [from  the  verb.]  Preparation; 

x«TP.r.»v,V«^m,,^*ure*  :  not  ",n  Shakespeare. 
PRhl'A'REDL\,  ad.  [from  prepared.]    By  pro. 

n£el  Pffcci»en' n,ea*urc*.  Shakespeare. 
PREPAREDNESS,.,  (from  prepare.]   Mate  or 

act  of  U  ing  prepared. 

•49* 


PRE 

PRF.P  A'RER,  a.   [from  prepare.] 
I  One  that  prepares ;  one  that  previously  fits. 

"n'otum. 

9.  That  which  fits  for  any  thing.  Mortimer. 
PRF.i'F.'NSE,    Is.    Iprapentu*,  Lat.]  Fore- 
PREPE'NSED, j   thought,  preconceived;  con- 
trived beforehand  :  as,  malice  prepense. 
To  PREPO'NDER,  e.  a.     [from  preponderate.] 
To  outweigh  :  not  used.  IVatiou. 
PREPONDERANCE,  \s.    [from  preponderate.] 
PREPONDERANCE,  J   The  state  of  outweigh- 
ing;  superiority  of  weight.  Locke. 
PRKPONDERA NT, *  [from preponaVrens.]  Out- 
weighing, heid. 
To  PREPONDERATE,  t.  a.    [prepondero,  Lat.] 
t  To  outweigh;  to  overpower  by  weight. 

GlawitU. 

1  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence. 
To  PREPONDERATE,  t>.  n. 
1  To  exceed  in  weight.  Bentley. 
9  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous  to 
weight.  Locke. 
PREPON DERATION,  $.    [from  preponderate.) 
The  act  or  state  of  outweighing  any  thing. 

Halts. 

To  PREPOSE,  ».  a.     [prepoter,  Fr.]    To  put 
before. 

PREPOSITION,  s.  [preposition,  Fr.  prcrptmito, 
Lat.]  In  grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 

Oar  Are. 
Lat.]  Ascho- 
to  overlook  the 


PREPOSITOR,  s.  Lprtrpotitoi 
lar  appointed  by  the  master 


rest. 

To  PREPOSSE'SS,  r.  a.   [pre  and  possess.]  To 
fill  with  an  opinion  unexamined ;  to  preju- 

PREPOSSESSION.  $.  [from  prepoteess.]*1*0* ' 
1  Preoccupation  ;  fiist  possession.  Hammond . 
4  Prejudice;  preconceived  opinion.  South. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  a.    {preeposternt,  Lat.] 
l  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 

« Wrong;  absurd;  perverted. 
3  Applied  to  persons  ;  foolish ; 
PREPOSTEROUSLY,  ad.  ' 


situation ; 

absurdly.  Bentley. 
PREPOSTEROUSNE8S.  f.  [from  preposterous.] 

Absurdity  ;  wrong  order  or  method. 
PRE' POTENCY,  *.    [ prtfpolentto,  l.at.]  Supe- 
riour  power  ,  predominance.  Brown. 
PREPU'CB,s.    [prayutium,  Lat.]   That  which 
covers  the  glans ;  foreskin.  Witemmn. 
To  PREREQUFRB^o.  a.  [pre  and  require.]  To 

PREREQUISITE,  a. '  {pre  and  regntrite.]  Pie- 

viously  necessary.  Hale. 
PREROGATIVE,  i.   [prerogattf,  Fr.]    An  ex- 

elusive  or  peculiar  privilege.  Sidney. 
PREROGATlVED,  a.  (from  prerogative.]  Hav- 

ing  an  exclusive  privilege.  Shakespeare. 
PRE'SAGE,  «.   [presoft,  Fr.  prat*tgi**h  1**0 

Prognostick;  presension  of  futurity.  Addison. 
To  I'RFSA'GE,  r.  n.     Ipresager,  Fr.  proasagm, 

Latin.] 

I  To  forebode ;  to  foreknow ;  to  foretel ;  ts> 

prophesy. 
9  To  foretoken  :  to  foreshow. 
I'RESA'GEMENT,  *.    [from  presaf  e.J 
I  Forebodement;  presension.  WoUon. 
9.  Foretoken.  Brown. 
PRE'SBVTER,  5.  [^srSvrifSf.] 
1  A  priest.  Hooker. 
9  A  presbyterian.  Butler. 
PRESBYTE'RIAL,  la,    [***•**»<«.]  Coasiat- 
PRESBYTE'RI  AN,  J     ing  of  elders  ;  atermfoc 
a  modern  form  oi  ecclesiastical  government. 

Aing  Charles, 

PRESBYTE'RIAN,  s.  [from  presojter.]  An 
abettor  of  presbytery,  or  calvinistical  disci- 
pline.  Sun': 

PRESBYTE'RY,  s.  [from  presbyter.]  Body  of 
elder-,  whether  priests  or  laymen.  Ckars/awrf. 

PRE'SCIENCE.  s.  [prescienctf,  Fr.l  Foreknow- 
ledge i  knowledge  of  future  things.  Soars. 

PRE'SCIENT,  a.  \prc.nt*i,  Ut  ]  Foreknow- 
iog  i  prophet ick. 


r 
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fRE'SCIOUS,  a. 


PRE 

Ul.]  Haviogfore- 
Dryden. 

ToPRESCPND.v.a.  [  pnrsciado,  Ut.]   To  cut 
off  j  to  abstract.  Karris. 
PRESCI'NDENT,  a.    [prascindens,  Ut.]  Ab- 
stracting. Cheyne. 
To  PRESCEI'BE,  v.  a.    [praucribo,  Ut.] 
1  To  set  down  authoritatively    to  order ;  to 


PRE 


/looker. 
Sunft. 


Brorrn. 
/  eke. 

which 


Pope. 
Directed ; 
Hooker. 


direct. 
9  To  direct  medically* 
To  PRESCRIBE,  v.  a. 
I  To  influence  by  long  custom. 
I  To  Influence  arbitrarily. 
3  [From  pretcrire,  Fr.]  To 

has  the  force  of  law. 
3  To  write  medical  dlrectioi 
cine. 

PRF/SCRIPT,  a.  [prescript*.  Ut.] 
accurately  laid  down  in  a  precept. 
PRE'SCRIPT,  *.    [pr<r*cn>firi«,  Ut.] 
1  Direction  ;  precept ;  model  prescribed.  Milt. 
9  Medical  order.  Felton. 
PRESCKl'PTlON.a.    [»r«Mcri»lio,  Ut.] 
I  Rules  produced  and  authorized  by  long  custom  ; 
custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

South. 

9  Medical  receipt.  Temple. 
PRESEANCE,  i.    [praeanct,  Fr.]    Priority  of 
place  in  sitting  :  not  used.  Car  em. 
PRESENCE,  *.    [pretence,  Fr.  pratentia,  Ut.] 
1  State  of  being  prevent  j  contrary  to  absence. 

Shakespeare. 
9  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  personage. 

Daniel. 

3  State  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superiour.  Milt. 

4  A  number  assembled  before  a  gicat  person. 

Shakespeare. 

5  Port;  air;  mien;  demeanour.  Collier. 

6  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himteir  to  his 
court.  Spcntrr. 

7  Readiness  at  need;  quickness  at  expedients. 

Walter. 

•  The  person  of  a  superiour. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER,  (  i 


PRESENCE- ROOM, 
The  room  in  which 
company. 

PRESE'NSION,  a. 
beforehand. 

PRE'SENT,  - 


eini 


Fr. 


M  dio%. 
[pretence  and 
chamber  or  room.] 
receives 

Add\  on. 

Ut.]  Perception 
Brown. 
,Ut.l 


g  f«ce  to  face  ;  being  at  hand 
Taylor 

not  future.  Prior 


jast  _ 

3  Ready  at  hand  ,  quick  in  emergencies. 


I  Not  absent ;  be 

y,    . . 

L'  Fttrarge. 

4  Favourably  attentive ;  not  neglectful ;  pro- 
pitious. Ben  Jonton. 
a  Unforgotteo  |  not  neglected.  Watts. 

6  Not  abstracted ;  not  absent  of  mind ;  attentive. 

7  Being  now  in  view;  being  now  under  con- 
sideration. Lav. 

The  PRESENT.   An  elliptical  expression  for  the 
present  time;  the  time  now  existing.  Rove. 
At  PRESENT,  [h  present,  Fr.]  At  *he  present 
time;  now.  Addiion. 
PRE'SENT,  ».  [pretent.  Fr.] 
I  A  gift ;  a  donative  ;  something  ceremoniously 
given.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  letter  or  mandate  exhibited.  Shaketpeare. 
To  PRESENT,  e.o.  [prattnto,  low  Ut.] 
1  To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superiour.  Milt. 
9  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  offer;  to  exhibit.  Milton. 

4  To  give  formally  and  ceremoniously.  Prior. 

Drytien. 
Drvden. 
A  Iter  bury. 
Haywrd. 
ted  to  the 
Spenser, 
s  an  object 
Swift. 
it  is  dis- 


I  To  put  into  the  hands  of 

6  To  favour  with  gifts. 

7  To  prefer  to  cecleaias 

8  To  offer  openly. 

9  To  introduce  by  something 
view  or  notice:  not  in  use. 

10  To  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  a 

of  inquiry. 
U  To  point  a  missile  weapon  before 

charted. 
PRESENTABLE,  a 

be  p  res  en  ted. 

40S 


[from 


]  What  ma 


TRESES TA'NEOUS,  o.  [prateuUneut,  Ut.ci.^ 
Ready;  q..irk  ;  immediate.  Harvey. 
PRESENTATION,,,  (^icatatioa,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  presenting.  Hooktr. 
«  The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  Hale. 
3  Exhibition.  •  Drydt.it. 
PREVENTATIVE,  a.  [from  preiee..]  Such  at 
that  presentations  may  be  made  of  it.       Si W. 
PRESENTEE,  ».  [presents',  Fr.]  One  presented 
to  a  benefice.  Awtijte. 
PRESENTER,*,  [from present.]  One  that  pre  - 
itnu.  l.'Kttranre. 
PRESENTIAL,  a.    [from  present.)  Supposing 
actual  presence.  Abms. 
PRESENTIA'LITY,  s.  Ifrom  pretentxal.]  Stnte 


Svnih. 
[from  pre  tent.}  To 
Grev. 
and  Jacio,  Ut  ] 


of  being  present. 
To  PRESENTIATE,  ».o. 

make  present. 
PRLSENTI'FICK,  o.  [pr 
Making  present :  not  in 
PRESENTFFICALLY,  od.   [from  prcsentifick.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  present.  More. 
PRE'SENTLY,  ad.  [from  prrieni  ] 
I  At  preseut »  at  this  time  j  now.  Sidorv. 
9.  Immediately  t  soon  after.  S—th, 
PRESENTMENT.  a.  [from  present.] 
I  The  act  of  presenting.  Shakespeare. 
9  Any  thing  presented  or  exhibited  ;  representa- 
tion. Mil  ton. 
3  In  law,  pretevtment  it  a  mere  denunciation  of 
the  jurors  themselves,  or  some  other  officer, 
as  justice,  constable,  searcher,  surveyor,  and 
without  any  information,  of  an  offence  inquir- 
able  in  the  court  to  which  it  is  presented 


PREsENTNESS,  «.  [from 
mind;  quickness  at  erne 


»at  may 

4    I  4V 


t.]  Presence  of 
min«i  ;  quickness  at  emergencies.  Clarendon. 
PRESERVATION,  a.  [from  pretence.)  The  act 
of  preserving ;  care  to  preserve.  Domes. 
PRESERVATIVE,  a.    [pretertatif,  Fr.]  That 
which  haa  the  power  of  preserving ;  something 
preventive.  Hooker. 
To  PRESERVE,  v.  a.  [prawtrvo,  low  Ut.] 
1  To  save  i  to  defend  from  destruction  or  any 
evil ;  to  keep.  Clarendon. 
9  To  season  fruits  and  other  vegetables  with 
sugar,  and  in  other  proper  pickles  l  as,  to  pre- 
serve plums,  walnuts,  and  cucumbers. 
PRESE'RVE...  [from  the  verb.]  Fruit  preserved 
whole  in  sugar.  hfor timer. 

PRESERVER,  a.  [ftom  aream*.] 
I  One  who  preserves ;  one  who  keeps  from  ruin 
or  mischief.  Addison. 

I  He  who  makes  preserves  of  frait. 

To  PRESl'DK,  r.  a.  [»r<rstrfeo,  Lat.  premier,  Fr] 
To  be  set  over ;  to  have  authority  over.  Dry. 
PRESIDENCY,  a.  [ prtsidence,  Fr.  from  presi- 
dent.) Superintendence.  Ray. 
PRESIDENT,  s.  [ prwtklem,  Ut.] 
l  One  placed  with  aulhotity  over  others ;  one  at 
the  head  of  others.  Karri. 
9Governour;  prefect.  Brertwood. 
3  A  tutelar  power.  Waller. 
PRESIDENTSHIP,  a.    [from  president.)  The 
office  and  place  of  president.  Hooker. 
PRESl'DIAL,  a.  [prastdiam,  Ut.]  Relating  to 

a  garrison. 
To  PRESS,  v.a.  i  pretter,  Fr.] 
1  To  squeeze ;  to  crush.  Milton. 

9  To  distress  ;  to  cruih  with  calamities.  Shake*. 

3  To  constrain  j  to  compel ;  to  urge  by  necessity. 

Hooker. 

4  To  impose  by  constraint.  Dry  den. 
4  To  drive  by  violence.  Shaketpeare. 

6  To  affect  ttrongly.  Acts. 

7  To  enforce ;  to  inculcate  with  argument  or  im- 
portunity* Felton. 

•  To  urge;  to  bear  strongly  on.  Boyle. 
9  To  comprets  ;  to  hug.  Pope. 

10  To  act  upon  with  weight.  Dryder. 

II  To  ma;  e  earnest.  Jlacor. 
19  To  force  into  military  service. 
To  PRESS,  v.  n. 

I  To  act  with  compulaive  violence;  tn  urge ;  to 

/  lisV 
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PRE 

ft  To  go  forward  with  violence  to  toy 


3  To  make  invasjon  ;  to 

4  To  crowd  ;  to  throng. 

5  To  come  unteasonabty  or  importunately.  Dry. 
dTo  urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity. 

■  Baevm. 
7  To  act  upon  or  influence.  Adduon. 
9  To  press  upon.  To  invade  ;  to  puah  against.  Po. 
PRESS,  s.  Iprenotr,  pr.  from  the  verb.] 
I  The  instrument  by  whkh  any  thing  i*  crushed 
or  squeezed ;  a  wine  press,  a  cider  press.  Hag. 

u  by  which  books  are  printed. 


9  Crowd  ,  tumult ;  throng. 
4  Violent  tendency.  Shakeneare. 
9  A  kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for  clothes 
and  other  uses.  Shakespeare. 
6  A  commission  to  force  men  into  military  ser- 
vice.  Raleigh. 
PRE'SSBED,  «.  [press  and  bed.]  Bed  so  formed 

as  to  be  shut  up  in  a  case. 
PRE'SSER,  s.  (from  press.]  One  that  presses  or 
works  at  a  press.  Strife . 

FRK'SSGANG,  s.  [pres.  and  gang-.]  A  crew  that 
strolls  about  the  streets  to  force  men  into  naval 
service. 

PRESSI NG,*  s.  [from  press.]  The  act  of  crush* 
ing  as  in  a  press;  the  act  of  forcing  into  the 
military  service;  the  slate  of  any  thing  as 
pressed.  j#sa. 

I'RE'SsINGLY.od.  [from  pressing.]  With  force  ; 
closely.  Hovel. 

PRE'SSION,*.  [from  press.]  The  act  of  pressing. 

Newton 

PRE'SSITANT,  a.   Gravitating  ;  heavy.  More. 
PRK'SSMAN.  e.  [press  and  num.] 
1  One  who  forces  another  into  service  j  one  who 
forces  away.  Chapman, 
ft  One  who  mskes  the  impression  of  print  by  the 
piess-  distinct  from  the  compositor,  who  ranges 


PRE 

fide  nc c  blind  and  adventarous  • 


I'RE'SSM ONEY,  s.  [  press  and  money.]  Money 
vhen  he  is  taken  or  forced 

Gay. 


gravitation  ; 


the  type*. 
RE'SSMON«* 

given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is 
into  the  service. 
PRE'SSURE,  s.  [from  press.] 
I  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing, 
ft  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  cms 
9  Force  acting  against  anything; 
weight  acting  or  resisting. 

4  Violence  inflicted;  oppression. 

5  Affliction  ;  grievance ;  distress. 

6  Impression;  stamp;  character 
pression. 

r  REST,  a.  [pre*  or  pre*!,  Fr.] 
I  Ready ;  not  dilatory, 
ft  Neat ;  tight. 

PRE8T,  s.  [pratu  Fr.]  A  loan. 
PREST1GAT10N,  s.  [prcntigatia,  Lat.]  A  de- 
ceiving ;  a  juggling;  a  playing  legerdemain. 

J9,  s.  Tvratstigic:,  Lat.]  Illusions  ;  im- 
1  >  juSS»nI  tricks. 
),  s.  [presxa,  Ital.]  Quick  ;  at  once. 

Sioifl. 

iU'M ABLE,*  a.  [from  preraste.j  Supposa- 
ble  I  taken  without  due  examination.  Atk. 
PRESUMABLY,  ad.   [from presume.]  Without 
examination.  Broun. 
To  PRESU'ME,  v.n.   Ipretumer,  Fr.  pr<rsv«o, 
Lat.] 

I  To  suppose ;  to  believe  previously  without  ex- 
amination. Milton. 
a  To  suppose;  to  affirm  without  immediate 


Bacon. 
Atlerbury. 
made  by  im- 
Shaketpeare. 
"ate. 

FoArJax. 
Tuner. 
Bacon. 


s  To  venture  without  positive  leave.       A/ill  on. 

4  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions.  Loc. 
i  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts.  Hook. 

PRESU'MER,  ».  [from  prefaiae.]  One  that  pre- 
sup;»o*es;  an  artogant  person.  fVotton. 

PRESU'M  PTION,  [prahumptn*,  Lat.  prenmp- 
turn,  Fr.] 

I  Supposition  previously  formed.     K.  Char  let. 
"Hi   nce  Irounded  on  any  thing  presup- 
posed. Clarendon . 

5  An  argument  strong,  but  no  demonttn  live ;  a 
ttrotig  probability. 

4P6 


to  divine 
Hammond. 


favour. 
Roger*. 

PRESUMPTIVE,  a.  [prrscsnptice,  Fr.] 

I  Taken  by  previous  supposition. 

7  Supposed :  as,  the  presuiitpCtre  heir : 
to  the  heir  apparent. 

9  Confident  ;  arrogant  ;  presumptuous. 
PRESU'M  PTUOUS,  a.  [presasnptaeax.  Fr.] 

I  Arrogant;  confident ;  insolent.  Shakespeare. 

9  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 
PRESU'  M  PTUOUSLY,  ud. 

I  Arrogantly ;  i 

9  Irreverently. 

9  With  vain 
favour. 

PRESU'M PTU0USNE83,  «•  [from  prmmpin- 
ea*.]  Quality  of  being  presumptuous  ,  confi- 
dence ;  irreverence. 

PRESU  PPO'SAL,  s .  I  pre  and  tuppotal.)  Supposil 
previously  formed.  Hooker. 

ToPRESUPl'O'SB.v.a.  [prrnpposer,  Fr.  pre  and 
suppose.]  To  suppose  as  previous ;  to  imply  as 
antecedent.  Hooker. 

PRESUPPOSITION,  «.  [prrsitppontion,  Fr.] 
Supposition  previously  formed. 

PRESURMl'SE,  s.  [  pre  and  sarsxise.]  Surmise 
previously  formed. 

PRETE'NCE,  s.  [  protests  as,  Ut.] 
I  A  false 
tu  lates. 
ft  The  act  of  showing  or 

show ;  appearance. 
9  Assumption  ;  claim  to 

4  Claim,  true  or  false. 


tious  pos- 
Ttllott*. 
Is  not  real ; 
Hake. 
Evelyn. 


.]  Arro- 
Cotlier. 


uMo  terrify. 

To  PRETE'ND,  v.  a.  [  prectemdc,  Lat-J 
I  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forward.        Dry*"  en. 

8  To  simulate  ;  to  make  false  appearances  ut  re- 
presentations ;  to  allege  falsely.  Mtltoa. 

9  To  show  hypocritically.  Decay  of  Pietp. 
4  To  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance.  Aftir<m. 
*  To  claim.  Dtyaer,. 

To  PRETE'ND,  e.sj. 
I  To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely.  Drydra. 
9  To  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing ;  lo  pro- 
fess presumptuously.  Brown. 
PRETE'N  DER,  t.  [from  pretend.]  One  wlm  lays 
claim  to  any  thing.  Pope. 
PRETE'ND  1NGLY,  ad.  [from  pretending.] 

Sintly;  presumptuously. 
TE'NSION,  S.  [prctientio,  Lat.] 
I  Claim,  true  or  false.  Suift. 
9  Fictitious  appearance.  Bacon. 
PRETER.  [  pr  otter,  Latin.]   A  particle  which, 
pjeflxed  to  words  of  Latin  original,  signifies 

PRETER IMPERFECT,  a.   In  grammar,  It  de- 
notes the  tense  not  perfectly  past. 
PRETERIT,.,  {preterit,  Fr.  pr<r*mr»s,  Lat.] 

Pa«t. 

PRETfcRITION, ».  [prererilssw,  Fr.  from  prs- 
rerii.]  The  act  of  going  past ;  the  state  of  being 
past. 

PRETER ITN ESS,  t.  [from  preterit.]  State  of 
being  past;  nor  presence  .  not  futurity. 

PRETER LA'PSED,  a.  [pr<rt<xfap««s,  Lat.l  Past 
and  gone.  Waiter. 

PRETERLE'GAL,  e.  [prefer  and  legal.}  Not 
agreeable  to  law.  Jf.  Char  let. 

PRETERM  I'SSION.f.  [ pretrrstisrkw,  Fr.  prov 
termnno,  Lat.]  1  be  act  or  omitting. 

7b  PRETERMIT,  v.  a.  [prcefrratiMts  UlQ  To 
pi<«  by.  Bacon. 

PRETERNATURAL,  a.  [preier  and  natural.] 
Different  from  what  is  natural;  irregular  Sou. 

PRETERNATU  RALLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  order  of  nature.  Bacon. 

PRETERNATURALNES8.  s.  [from  prcfrraata- 
ral.]  Manner  different  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture. 

PRFTERPFRFECT.  a.  [pr**cnMMa  perfe 
Lat.]  A  grammatical  term  applied  to  the 
enoiea  time  absolutely  past.  Ad 
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T,  a.  [preteritum  plus- 
The  grammatical  epithet 
{ time  relatively  past,  or 


PR  ETERPLU  PERFECT 

rm  per  fee  turn,  Ut.) 
the  tense  denotin9 
pit  before  tome  other 
PRETEXT,  f.  [pretext-, Lat.]  Pretence;  false 
appearance;  false  allegation.  Darnel. 
PRETOR, ».  [prcttur,  LtiT]  The  Roman  judge.  It 
it  now  sometime*  taken  for  a  mayor.  Shakes. 
PRETORlAN,  a.   [prmtoriamas,  Lat.  prttorien, 
.   FrJJudicial ;  exerciaed  by  the  pretor.  Bacon. 
PRETTILY,  ad.   [from  pmif.)    Neatly;  ele- 
«:antly  ;  pleasingly  without  dignity  or  eleva 
lion.  gc 
PRETTINESS,,.  rfrom  preM..]  Beauty  witl 
dignity,  neat  elegance  without  deration 


without 


Vore 

PRETTY,  a.  [pr<et,  finely,  Sax.  pre tto,  ltaJ.  prat, 
pratttgh,  Dutch.] 
1  Neat  j  elegant ;  pleasing  without  surprise  or 
elevation.  Watts. 

8  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity.  Spect. 

3  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  contempt  in 
poetry,  and  in  conversation  .  as  a  pretty  fellow 
">deed  !  Addison. 

4  Not  very  small :  a  vulgar  use.  Abbot. 
PRETTV,  ad.    In  some  degree:  it  is  less  than 

very  j  the  words  are  pretty  good :  that  is,  not 

„  *m Iff"*;.  AdQiton. 
To  PREVAl'L.  t.n.  [prtxalair,  Fr.] 
i  To  be  in  force }  to  have  efTect;  to  have  power ; 
to  have  influence.  Lock*. 

9  To  overcome;  to  gain  the  superiority.  Shakes. 

3  To  gain  influence ;  to  operate  effectually. 

IV  il  kins. 

4  To  persuade  or  induce.  Clarendon. 
PREVAILING,  a.  [from  prevail.]  Predominant ; 

having  much  influence.  Rove. 
PREVAPLMENT.s.  [from  prevail.]  Prevalence. 


PRrTVALENCY,  J    tie,  low  Lat.]  Superiority; 
influence;  predominance;  efficacy;  force;  va- 
lidity. Clarendon. 
PRE1  VA  LENT,  a.  [  prevalent,  Lat.] 
I  Victorious  ;  gaining  superiority.  South. 
9  Powerful ;  efficacious.  Milton. 
3  Predominant.  Woodward. 
PKE'VALENTLY,  ad.  [from  prenoleat.]  Power- 
fully; forcibly.  frter. 
To  PREVA'RICATB,  r.  n.  [pranaricor,  Ut.]  To 
cavil;  to  quibble;  to  shuffle.  StiUingdett. 
PhEVAR  ICATION,  «.    [prorcarienti©,  Latin.] 
Shu  file;  cavil.  Addison. 
PREVARICATOR,  ».    [prevaricator,  Lat.]  A 

caviller ;  a  shuffier. 
7b  PREVE'NE,  a.  a.  [praaeaio,  Lat.]  To  hinder. 

Philips. 

PREVE*NIENT,  o.  [praneniens,  Lat.]  Preced- 
ing; going  before  ;  preventive.  Milton. 

To  PREVE'NT,  r.  a.  [prsnenio,  Ut.  preceatr, 
Fr.] 

I  To  go  before  as  a  guide ;  to  go  before,  making 
the  way  easy.  Common  Prayer. 

9  To  go  before  ;  to  be  before.  Bacon. 

3  To  anticipate.  Pope. 

4  To  preoccupy  ;  to  preengage  .  to  attempt  first. 
_     .  K.  Charles. 

5  To  hinder;  to  obviate;  to  obstruct.  Atterb. 
To  PREVE'NT,  v.  a.  To  come  before  the  time. 

A  latinism.  Bacon. 
PREVE'NTER,  s.»rfroro  prewa*.] 
1  One  that  goes  before.  Bacon. 
«  One  that  hinders  ;  a  hinderer;  an  obstructer. 
PREVENTION,  #.  [prevention,  Fr.  from  ar*eren- 
turn,  Lat.1 

I  The  act  of  going  before.  Milton. 
9  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation.  Shakespeare. 

3  Hinderancej  obstruction.  Milton. 

4  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.  Dry  dev. 
PREVE'NTIONAL  a.  {from  pTerenltoa.]  Tend- 

in«  tn  prevention. 
PREVE'NTIVE,  a.  [from  prereni.] 
I  Tending  to  hinder. 
*  Preservative  j  hindering  ill. 
PREVENTIVE,,,  [from  prevent.]   A  preserva- 

tive;  that  which  prevents;  an  antidote. 
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SNESS,  s.  [from  prettotu.] 


PRI 

PREVENTIVELY,  ad.   In  such  a  manner  as 

M.»^r.'.?«Pre,renllon-  Brown. 
PREVIOUS.*,  [prsfttat,  Latin.]  Antecedent: 

PR^'vFoUSLY  s!/IOB 

PRE'VIOU 
dence 

PREY.s.  iprerda,  Lat.] 

l  Something  to  be  devoured ;  something  to  b« 
seized;  ravine;  plunder.  Clarendon. 

9  Ravage  ;  depredation.  Shakespeare. 

3  Animal  of  jwry,  is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other 
animals.  L'Estrunet 
To  PREY,  v.*.  [prefdar  Ut.] 

I  To  feed  by  violence.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  plunder  j  to  rob.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  corrode  ;  to  waste.  Addison. 
PRE'YER,  *.   [from  prey.]   Robber;  devourer; 
plunderer. 

PRI'APISM,  s.  [vHapitmns,  LaU  priapitme.  Fr.] 
A  preternatural  tension.  Bacon. 
PRICE,  $.  tprix,  Fr.  prrrism,  Ut.] 

I  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing.  Bacon. 

«  Value;  estimation;  supposed  excellence.  Bac. 

3  Rate  at  which  any  thing  is  sold.  Locke. 

4  Reward  ;  thing  purchased  by  merit.  Pope. 
}o  PRICE,  *.  a.  To  p»y  for.  SptnJer. 
'to  PRICK,  v.  a.  [pridon,  Sax.] 

1  J°  ?ierce  w}t«  »  »mall  puncture.  Arbuthnot. 
8  To  form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated  point 

Bacon. 

3  To  fix  by  the  point.  Newton. 

4  To  hang  on  a  point,  Sandys. 
i  To  nominate  by  a  puncture  or  mark.  Shaketp. 
fl  To  spur;  to  goad ;  to  impel;  to  incite. 


Avis. 


Spenser. 


7  To  pain  j  to  pierce  with 

8  To  make  acid. 

9  To  mark  a  tune. 
To  PRICK,  v.n.  [prijken,  Dutch.] 

1  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 
9  To  come  upon  the  spur. 
PRICK,  t.  [nrtcee,  Sax.] 
I  A  sharp  slender  instrument ;  any  thing  by 
which  a  puncture  is  made.  Davits. 
%  A  thom  in  the  mind;  a  teasing  and  torment- 
ing thought;  remorse  of  conscience.  Shakes. 

3  A  spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim.  Carew. 

4  A  point ;  a  fixed  place.  Shal 

5  A  puncture. 

6  The  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 
PRICKER,  f.  [from  prick.) 

I  A  .harp-pointed  instrument.  Mo  ion. 

9  A  lie.ht  horseman:  not  used.  Hayward. 
PRI'CKET, ».  [from  price.]  A  buck  in  his  second 
year.  Manwood. 
PRI'CKLE,s.  [from  prick.]  A  small  sharp  point, 
like  that  of  a  brier.  Watts 
PRI'CKLINESS,  s.  [from  pricklg.]  Fulneaa  of 

sharp  points. 
PRI'CKLOLXE,  «.  [prick  and  law.)  A  word  of 
contempt  for  a  tailor.  L'rVirraa^. 
PRI'CKLY...  [from  pric*.]  Full  of  sharp  points. 

Bacon. 

FII'CKMADAM,  s.   A  species  of  J.nuscleck. 
PRl'CKPCNCH.  «.   A  piece  of  tempered  steel, 
with  a  round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round 
mark  in  cold  iron.  Mozon. 
PRI'CKSONG,  *.  [prick  and  song.]   Song  set  to 
musick.  Shakespeare. 
PRI'CKVVOOD,  s.  [enoaymxs.]  A  tree.  Arntw. 
PRIDE,  •.  [prit.  or  pryd,  Sax.] 
i  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem.  Mil. 
9  Insolence;  rude  treatment  of  others;  insolent 
exultation.  Mtlton. 

3  Dignity  of  manner  :  loftiness  of  air. 

4  Generous  elation  of  heart.  Smith. 

5  Elevation  ;  dignity.  Shakespeare. 

6  Ornament .  show;  decoration.  Milton. 

7  Splendour;  ostentation.  Drjrten. 

8  The  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

Shaketpeare. 

To  PRIDE,  v. a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  make 
proud  ;  to  rate  himself  high.  Swift. 
PRJB,  i.   I  suppose  an  old  name  of  privet.  Tm. 

•  li 
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narrowly. 
PRIEST,  i.  [prrojl.  Sax.  prtttre,  Fr.) 

One  who  officiates  in  sacred  office*, 
ft  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy  above 
a  deacon,  below  a  bishop.  Howe. 
PRI'ESTCRAPT,  s.  r  priest  and  cro/t.]  Religious 
fraud  ;  management  of  wicked  pnetu  to  gain 
power*  Spectator. 
PRl'KSTESS,  «.   [from  priest.]  A  woman  who 
officiated  in  heathen  rite*.  Additon. 
PRI'ESTHOOD, «.  [from  print.] 
1  The  office  and  character  of  a  priest.  Wkitgift. 

office*. 


S  The  second  order  in  the  hierarchy. 
PRI'ESTLINESS,*.  [from  pri*ti9.]  The  appear- 
ance o.  manner  of  a  print. 
PRI'ESTLY,  a.  [from  print.]  Becoming  a  priest; 

sacerdotal  ;  belonging  to  a  priest.  South. 
PRI'ESTRIDDEN,  a.   [prim  and  ridden.]  Ma- 
naged or  governed  by  priests.  Sic\ft. 
To  PRI  EVE,  for  prone.  Spenser. 
PRIO,  s.   A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical 
little  fellow.  Spectator. 
PRILL,  s.   A  bin  or  torbot.  Aintwrth. 
PRIM,  a.  [by  contraction  from  primitive.]  For- 
mal ;  precise ;  affectedly  nice.  Svtft. 
To  PRI M ,  v.  a.  [from  the  adj.]  To  deck  wp  pre- 
cisely :  to  form  to  an  affected  nicety. 
PRI'MACY,  t.   [pnmahr,  Vt.]  The  chief  eccle- 
siastical station.  Clarendon. 
PRI'MAGE,  i.  The  freight  of  a  ship.  Ainncorth. 
PRl'M  AL,  o.  [prima*,  Let.]   First  i  not  in  use. 

Shakespeare . 

PRI'MARILY,  od.  [from  primarw.]  Originally; 

in  the  Ant  intention  ;  in  the  first  place.  Bro. 
PRI'MARINESS,  s.   [from  primary.]  The  state 
of  being  first  in  act  or  intention.  Aoms. 
PRl'M  A RY,  a.  [prxmarx**,  Ut.) 
1  First  in  intention.  Hammond. 
ft  Original ;  first.  KaUxgh. 
3  First  in  dignity  ,  chief ;  principal.  Bentley. 
PRl'M  ATE,  s.   i  pnmat,  Fr.  prima*,  Lat.]  The 
chief  ecclesiastick.  Ayixfft. 
PRl'M  ATESH  IP.  t.  (from  wriasoie.]  The  dignity 

or  office  of  a  primate. 
PRIME,  i.  [prima,,  Lat.] 
I  The  first  part  of  the  day ;  the  dawn ;  the  morn- 
ing.  Milton. 
«  The  beginning  ;  the  early  days.  Milton. 
3  The  best  part.  Steift. 
4 The  spring  of  life;  the  height  of  strength, 

»«,°'w  . 

f  The  height  of  perfection.  Woodward. 
7  The  first  canonical  hour.  4iasvortA. 
•  Thetat  part »  the  beginning :  as,  the  prima  of 

PRIME,  a.  [prima*,  Ut.) 
l  Early  ;  blooming.  Milton. 
ft  Principal ;  first  rate.  Clarendon. 

3  First  i  original.  Locke. 

4  Excellent.  Sh 
To  PRI  ME,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  put  in  the  first 


1  to  put  powder  in 
the  pan  of  a  gun.  Hoy  it. 

ft  [From  primer,  Fr.  to  begin.]  To  lay  the  ground 

on  a  canvas  to  be  painted. 
PRI'MELY,  ad.  [from  prime.] 
l  Originally;  primarily;  in  the  first  place;  in 

the  first  intention. 
•  Excellently ;  supremely  well. 
PEP  MEN  ESS,  s.  [from  prime.] 
i  The  state  of  being  first. 
*$KH|«MSj. 
I'Rl'MKR, 
t  An  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
3  A  small  prayer  book,  in  which  children  arc 

..Vj^.f10'  *•  l8P*"0  A  game  at  cards.  Skak. 
SUES  Hi?  LFriaurra*,  Ut.]  Original  ; 

««!,M.fc0'  01  S«  *  ,uch  M  w—  «t  first.  BUukm. 
PRl'M  ING,*  ■«  rfrom  prime.]  The  powder  put 

into  the  pan  of  a  gun  ;  the  first  coat  in  paint- 


PRI 

ing;  the  first  illumination  of  the  moon,  after 
its  conjunction  w  ah  i  he  sun.     »  Ath. 

PRIM1TIAL,  a.  [primtria*,  prtmttt*.  Latin.) 
Being  of  the  first  production.  Ainsworth. 

PRl'M IT1VB,  a.  [prwwti/.  Fr  pnmHtwu.  Lat.] 
I  Ancient ;  original  j  established  from  the  be 
Binning.  Tillotton. 

ft  Formal;  affectedly  solemn  ;  imitating  the  sup- 
posed gravity  of  old  times. 

3  Original :  primary  ;  not  derivative.  Milton. 

PRI'MITI  VKLY,  od.  [from  primitive.) 
I  Originally;  at  first.  Broxm . 

ft  Primarily  .  nut  derivatively. 

3  According  Co  the  original  rule.  South. 

PRl'M  ITIVENESS,  *.  (from  prisnilrt*.]  State  of 
being  original ;  antiquity  ,  conformity  to  aoll- 


PR 


quity. 

tl'MNESS,  *.  [from  prim.] 
or  formality. 
PRI  MOGE'NlAL,  a.  rpr.mirm.w,  Ut.]  First- 
born ;  original ;  primary ;  constituent  ,  ele- 
mental. Bojle. 
PRIMOGE'MTl'RE,  s.  [ priesocemtare,  fr.] 
Seniority  .  eldership  j  state  or  privilege  ot 
being  Arst-boru.  Go*,  of  the  Tonfne. 

PR  IMO'RI)  IAL.U.  {primordinm,  Ut.]  Or. gin  si, 
existing  from  the  beginning.  Boyle. 
PRIMORDIAL,  s.  [from  the  adj .]  Origin;  first 

Sri  net  pie.  .  Afore. 

MORDIA!1,  s.   A  kind  of  plum. 
PR1MORD1ATE,  o.  [ortmordtam,  Ut.]  Origi- 
nal ;  existing  from  the  first.  Boyle. 
PRl'M  ROSE,  i.  [pnmaliceTU,  Ut.] 
I  A  lower  that  appears  early, 
ft  Primrvee  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  gay  or 
flowery. 

PRINCE,  s.  [prince,  Fr. priacep*,  Ut.] 
I  A  sovereign  ;  a  cflief  ruler.  Milton. 
ft  A  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  I 

3  Ruler  of  whatever  sex. 

4  The  son  of  a  king.  Popularly  the  eldest  son 
of  him  that  reigns  under  any  denomination  la 
called  a  prince. 

b  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 
To  PRINCE,  v.  a.  To  play  the  prince;  to 

state.  Shaketpenre. 
PRI'NCEDOM,  $.   [from  pnace.]    The  rank* 
estate,  or  power  ofthe  prince ;  sovereignty. 

AfWum. 

PRI'NCELIKE,  «.  [prince  and  Ulre.]  Becoming 
a  prince.  Skaknpeore. 
PIU'NCELINESS,  ».  [from pnnceiy.) 

manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 
PRI'NCELY,  a.  [from  prince.) 
I  Having  the  appearance  of  om 
ft  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 
3  Becoming  a  prince  ;  royal ;  grand  ;  august. 

Afiitm, 

PRI'NCELY,  od.   In  a  princelike  manner. 
PRINCE'S- FEATHER,  s.   The  herb  amaranth. 


PRI'NCESS,  s. 
I  A  sovereign  lady ;  a  woman  having  sovereign 
command.  Strut. 
ft  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that  of  a 

daughter  of  a  king. 
4  The  wife  of  a  prince  :  as,  the  princeu  of 1 
PRINCIPAL,  a.  [prtacipoli*,  Ut.] 
l  Princely  t  a  tatinism.  Spenter. 
ft  Chief;  of  the  Arst  rate  ;  capital;  essential ;  im- 
portant ;  considerable.  Si 
PRI'NC  I  PAL,  s.  rfrom  the  adjective.] 
I  A  head :  a  chief ,  not  a  second, 
ft  One  primarily  or  originally  enpged 
cessory  or  auxiliary. 

3  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 

4  President  or  acre  moor. 
PRINCIPALITY,*.  lprtntipa%10,  Fr.] 

I  Sovereignty ;  supreme 


Bacon. 
not  ac- 

Swift. 
Svftt. 

Sidney. 


:  power. 

4  A  prince)  one  invested  with  sovereignty.  3/iL 

3  The  country  which  elves  title  to  a  prince  :  as. 
the  prtncipoliry  of  Wales.  Temple. 

4  Superiority:  predominance.  Taylor. 
PRI'NC  I  PALLY,  ad.  [from  principal.]  Chiefly; 

above  all  i  above  the  rest.  Nevto*. 
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PRFN CI  PALNESS,  s.  [from 
of  being  principal  or  ch 

PRINCIPlATION,  *.  [pi 
lysis  into  constituent  or 


] 

Lat/) 


PRINCIPLE,  $.  [principinm,  Let.] 
I  Element ,  coott!to«nt  part ,  primordial  sub. 

stance.  WaUt. 
t  Original  cause  Drpdn. 

3  Being  productive  of  other  being;  operative 
cause.  TtUot$on. 

4  Fundamental  troth  i  original  postulate ;  first 
position  from  which  others  are  deduced.  Hook. 

b  Ground  of  action  ;  motive.  Adduou. 

0  Tenet  on  which  morality  it  founded.  Lav. 
To  PRINCIPLE,  v.a.  [from  tbe  noun.) 

1  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet;  to  imprest 
with  any  tenet  good  or  ill.  Smth. 

ft  To  ettablith  firmly  in  the  mind.  Locke. 
PRI'NCOCK,  I  *.  [from  prink  or  prim  eocA.]  A 
PRI'NCOX,    |     coxcomb ;  a  conceited  person  ; 

a  pert  young  rogue  :  obsolete.  Skaknpeare. 
To  PRINK,  v.  n.   [pronken,  Dutch.]  To  prank ; 

to  deck  for  show.  Art  uf  Torment  rug. 

To  PRINT,  v.a.  [imprimcr,  tmpreiut,  Fr.] 
i  To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing  upon  another. 

Drydem. 

t  To  impress  any  thing,  so  as  to  leave  its  form. 


3  To  form  by 
♦  To  impress 


pen,  but  tbe  press. 
To  PRINT,  v.n. 


re. 
Pope, 


l  To  use  the  art  of  tj 
-  To  publish  a  book. 
PRINT,  f.  r«npreini«,  Fr.J 
1  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression.  CI 
ft  That  which  being  impressed  leaves  its 
as,  a  baiter  print. 

3  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be 
on  paper. 

4  Picture  made  by  impress  inn. 

5  The  form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other  qualities 
of  the  types  uted  in  printing  books.  Dryden. 

6  The  state  of  being  published  by  the  printer. 

Shaketpcare. 

?  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale;  a  paper  some. 

thing  less  than  a  pamphlet, 
t  Formal  method :  a  low  w 
PRl'NTER,  *.  [fromprtaj.] 
i  One  that  prints  books, 
ft  One  that  stains  linen  with  figures. 
PRI'NTINO,*!.  [from  pria*.]  The  act  or 

of  impressing  letters  and  words ;  tbe  process  of 
staining  linen.  Atk. 
PRl'NTLESS,  a.  [from  print.]  That  leaves  no 
impression.  Milton. 
PRI'OR,  a.  [  prior,  l.at.]   Former;  being  before 
something  else ;  antecedent;  anteriour.  flog. 
PRl'OR,  a.  [pnear,  Fr.]  The  head  of  a  convent* 
of  monks,  tnferiuur  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Adduon. 

PRI'ORESS, ».  (from  prior.]  A  lady  supcriour  of 

a  convent  of  num. 
PRIORITY,  t.  [from  prior,  adjective.] 
i  Tht  state  of  being  first ;  precedence  in  time 


s  Precedence  in  place. 

PRPOR9HIP,  i.  [from  prior.]  The  state  or  office 
of  prior. 

PRl'ORY,  s.  [from  prior.]  A  convent,  in  dignity 
below  an  abbey.  .Saakespeare. 
FRI'SAGE,f.  [from  prvw.]  A  custom,  now  called 
but  It  ragr.  wercby  the  priace  challenges  oat  of 
every  bark  loaden  with  wine,  two  tuns  of  wine 
at  his  price.  Ctneeli. 
PRISM,  «.  f  »f»a>u*.]  A  pritm  of  glass  it  a  glatt 
bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular 


and  three  plain  and  well  polished 
which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines,  running 
from  the  three  angles  of  one  end,  to  the  three 
angles  of  the  other  end.  Newton. 
PRIS  M  AT!  CK,  a  [prumatupte,  Fr.  from  prism.] 
Formed  as  a  prism.  Pope. 
PRISMATICALLY,  ad.  [from  prumatkk.]  In 
the  form  of  a  pritm. 


Milton. 
Shake  spear  r . 
kind  of  rural  play,  corn- 


in  which  one 
Shakespeare. 

Confinement ; 
Shakespeare. 
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PRISMO'ID,  u  [«fr>*a  »»d  ml*.] 
proaching  to  the  form  of  a  pritm. 
PRl'SON,  t.  [prison,  Fr.)  A  strong  hold  in 

person*  are  confined ;  a  gaol.  S' 
To  PRl'SON,  v.a.  [from  tbe  noon.] 
I  To  imprison;  to  shut  up  in  hold; 

from  liberty. 
:  To  captivate ;  to 
3  To  confine. 
PRI'SONRASR,  s. 

nionlv  called prtsoaoors. 
PRl'SON  ER,  s.  [pruoattirr,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  is  conAned  in  bold. 
«  A  captive ;  one  taken 
3  One  under  an  arrest. 
PRl'SON  HOUSE,  >.  Gaol; 

it  confined. 
PRl'SON  MENT,  t.  [from  prison.] 

imprisonment ,  captivitv. 
PRI'STlNE,o.  [pruiiaas,  Let.]  First;  ancient 

original.  Philip  t. 

PRITHEE.   A  fi  mi  liar  corruption  of  pray  thee, 

 or  #>ray  thee.  L'Ettrange. 

PRi'VACY,  s.  [from  private.] 
.  l  State  of  being  secret ;  secrecy. 
9  Retirement ;  retreat ;  place  intended  to  be 
secret.  Dry  dm. 

3  [Prompmaut**,  Fr.l  Privity  ;  joint  knowledge; 

freat  familiarity  ■.  improper  use.  Arbutkuot. 
aciturnity.  Ai 
PRIVA'DO,:  [Span.]  A  secret  friend. 
PRl'VATR,o.  Ipricattu,  Lat.] 

1  Not  open  ;  secret.  Milton. 

2  Alone  ,  not  accompanied. 

3  Being  upon  the  same  terms  with  tbe  rest  of  the 
community ;  particular.  Hooker. 

4  Particular ;  not  relating  to  the  publick.  Dig. 

5  In  private.  Secretly ;  not  publickly ;  not  open- 
.  I/.  Granville. 

PRI  VATE,  i.  A  secret  message.  SMkerpaart. 
PRIVATEER,*,  [from  private]  A  ship  fitted 

out  by  private  men  to  plunder  the  enemies  of 

the  ttate.  Sutft. 
To  PRIVATE'ER,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.]  To  fit 

out  thipt  against  enemies,  at  the  charjte  of 

private  persons. 
PRIVATE'ERING,*  *.  [from  prirauer.]  Thcact 

of  plundering  an  enemy  in  private  ships  of  war. 

A»k. 

PRI'VATELY,  ad.  (from  prteale.]  Secretly;  not 
openly.  Skaketpcare. 
PRI'VATENESS.i.  [from  private.] 

I  The  state  of  a  man  in  the  tame  rank  with  tbe 
—  rest  of  the  community. 

«  Secrecy »  privacy. 

3  Obscuritv  i  retirement. 
PRIVATION,  t.  [privatio,  Ut.] 

1  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  tiling  or  quality 

Daviet. 

ft  The  act  of  the  mind  by  whicb,  in  considering 
a  subject,  we  separate  it  from  any  thing  appen- 
dant. 

3  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 


PRI'VATIVE,  a.  [prtrattra*.  Lat.] 
1  Causing  privation  of  any  thing. 

8  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something  ;  not 
positive.  Taylor. 

PRl'VATIVE,  i.  That  of  which  the  essence  is 
the  absence  of  something,  as  silence  Is  only 
the  absence  of  sound.  Bacon. 
PRPVATIVELY,  ad.  [from  pricatite.] 
I  By  tbe  absence  of  something, 
ft  Negatively.  Hammond. 
PRl'VATIVENESS.  f.  [from  privative.]  Nota- 
tion of  absence  of  something  that  should  be 
present. 

PRI'VET.*.  [tigiulrnm.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
PRI'VILEGE,s.  [prviltgt,  ft.  pneitVgiam,  Ut.] 

I  Peculiar  advantage.  Shaketpeare. 

ft  Immunity  ;  right  not  universal.  Dryden. 
To  PRI'VILEGE,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

t  To  invest  with  rights  or  immunities;  to  grant 
a  privilege.  Dryden. 

9  To  exempt  from  censure  or  danger.  Sidney. 


lamer.  Sidney. 
or  impost.  Hale. 
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PRl'VILY,  ad.  [from  prteg .]  Secretly ;  private- 
ly.  Spenser. 
PRI  VITY,  i.  [prtwrsa^,  ft.  from  prspf.] 
1  Private  communication.  Spenser. 
%  Consciousness ;  joint  knowledge  ;  private  con. 

currcnce.  Hooker. 
3  (In  the  plural.)  Secret  part*.  Abbot. 
PRI'VY,  a.  [  pi-it**,  Fr.] 
I  Private  ;  not  publick  ;  assigned  to  secret  uaea. 

Shaketpeart. 

■  Secret ;  clandestine.  Afoccuoees. 

3  Secret ;  not  shown.  Ezekiel. 

4  Admitted  to  aecreta  of  atate.  Spectator. 
»  Conscious  to  anything;  admitted  to  partici- 
pation of  knowledge.  Daniel. 

PRPVY.a.  Place  of  retirement ;  ncceasary  house. 

Swtft. 

PRIZE,  s.  [pnx.  Fr.] 

I  A  reward  gained  by  eonteat  with  competitors. 

Addison. 

t  Reward  gained  by  any  performance.  Droden. 
4  [From  prue,  Fr.]  Something  taken  by  ad  ven- 
ture j  plunder.  Pope. 
To  PRIZE,  v.a.  [pritar,  Fr.] 
1  To  rate ;  to  value  at  a  certain  price.  Skakesp. 
«  To  eateem  j  to  value  highly.  Ihyde*. 
PRl'ZER,  s.  [prtaear,  Fr.]   He  that  valuea. 

  Shakespeare. 

PRl'ZEFIOHTER,  «.  [prize  and  Jigkter.]  One 
that  fight*  publickly  for  a  reward.  Bramston. 
PRO.  [lit.]  For';  in  defence  of:  pro  and  am, 
for  pro  and  contra,  fur  and  againat.  Prior. 
PROBABILITY,  a.   \_probab\iuas.  Ut.  proouii- 
hre",  Fr.]  Likelihood;  appearance  of  truth; 
evidence  ariaing  from  the  prepondcration  of 
argument.  IxUotson. 
PRO'BABLE,  a.    [probable,  Fr.  prooaWaa,  Ut.] 
Likely;  having  more  evidence  than  the  con- 


trary. 
PROHA 


I  ABLY,  ad.  [from  proJxiMe.]  Likely;  in 
likelihood.  Siri' 
PRO'  BAT,  a.  [Ut.]  The  proof  of  wills  and  t. 
tamenta  of  peraona  deceased  in  the  apihtual 
court,  cither  by  the  oath  of  the  executor,  or 
with  witnesses. 
PROBATION,  a.  [probatxo,  from  probo,  Lat.  pro- 
bation, Fr.1 

1  Proof)  evidence;  testimony.  Skakttpeart. 
9  The  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testi- 

mony.  Locke. 
9  Trial :  examination.  Bacon. 
4  Moral  Uial.  Neioon. 
b Trial  before  entrance  into  a  monaatick  life; 

noviciate.  Pope. 
PROBATIONARY,  a.  [from  proootton.]  Serving 

for  trial. 

PROBATIONER,  a.  [from  probation.] 
I  One  who  U  upon  trial.  Droden. 
%  A  novice.  Decay  of  Ptetg. 

PROBATIONERSHIP,  «.    [from  probationer.} 
State  of  being  a  probationer  i  noviciate.  Locke. 
PROBATORY, «.  [proop,  Ut.]  Serving  for  trial. 

Bramkall. 

PROBA'TVM  EST.   A  Utin  expression  added 
to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  aignifying  it  ta  tried  or 


IOBE,  a.  [proas,  Ut.]  A  slender  wire  by  which 
■urgeona  aearch  the  depth  of  wounda. 

Wiseman. 

PROBK-SCISSOKS,  j.  [proae  and  sciaaora.]  Soa- 
aora  oaed  to  open  wounda,  of  which  the  blade 
thruat  into  the  orifice  haa  a  button  at  the  end. 

Witeman. 

To  PROBE,  o.  a.  [probo,  Ut.]  To  aearch;  to  try 
by  an  inatrument.  South. 
PR(VBITY.  a.  [probitf,  French,  probilat,  Utin.] 
Honesty  ,  aincerity  ;  veracity.  Putdet. 
FRO'BLF.M,  ..  [proWesse,  Fr.  apafx^..]  A  quea- 
1'°"  propmed.  Bacon. 
PROBLEMATICAL,  «.  [from  problem ;  proble- 
m«tf  om,  Fr.]  Uncertain ;  unacttled ;  diaputed  ; 
disputable.  Boyle. 
PROBLEMATICALLY,  ad.  Uncertainly. 
PROBOSCIS, a.  [proWta,  Ut.]    Aanout;  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant ;  but  it  la  uaed  also  for  the 
creature. 


PRO 

PROCA'CIOUS,    .   [proeax,  Ut.]  Petulant; 

PROCA'CITY,  a.  [from  procaeioaa.]  Petulance, 
aaurinesa. 

PROCATA'RCTICK,  a.  [w^no^W;]  Foreran- 
ning  {antecedent.  Harren. 

PROCATA'RXIS,  a.  [vp<M«r<a^ir  ]  The  preexiat- 
ent  cause  of  a  diaea»e,  which  cooperates  with 
others  that  are  aubaequent.  Qmrcy. 

PROCE'DURB.a.  [procedare.Fr.] 
t  Manner  of  proceeding ;  management ;  conduct. 


a  Act  of  proceeding ;  progreaa ; 

tion. 

S  Produce;  thing  produced. 
To  PROCEE'l),  v.  n.  [orocedo,  Ut.] 
I  To  pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  another. 

Droden. 

«  To  go  forward ;  to  tend  to  the  end  designed  ; 
to  advance.  Be*  Jo*unt. 


3  To  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender. 

John. 

4  To  fo  or  march  in  atate.  Anm. 
b  To  isaue  ,  to  arise  ,  to  be  the  effect  of;  to  be 

produced  from.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  prosecute  any  design.  Lxke. 

7  To  be  transacted ;  tp  be  carried  on.  Saalceip. 


8  To  make  progreaa ;  to 
y  To  carry  on  juridical  process, 

10  To  transact ;  to  act ;  to  carry  on  any  affair  me- 
thodically. Milton. 

1 1  To  take  affect ;  to  have  ita  course.  Ayl\fft. 
li  To  be  propagated ;  to  come  by  generation. 

Milton. 

IS  To  be  produced  by  the  original  efficient  cause. 

Milton. 

PRCCEED,  a.  Produce  :  as,  the  proceeds  of  an 
estate. 

PROCEE'DER,  a.  [from  proceed.]  One  who  i 
forward ;  one  who  makes  a  progreaa. 

PROCEEDING,  a.  [proctttf.  Fr.] 
1  Progreaa  from  one  thing  to  another  ,  acnes  of 
conduct ;  transaction.  Sart/t. 

8  Ugal  procedure :  as,  such  are  the  proceediag  a 
at  law. 

PROCE'LLOUS,  a.  [procellosu*,  Ut.]  ,Tl wi- 
pes tuou  a. 

PROCE'PTION,  a.  Preoccupation)  act  of  taking 
aomcthing  sooner  than  another:  not  in  uae. 

Ktng  Charles. 

PROCE'RITY,  a.  [from  prorera*.  Ut  ]  Taluesa  , 

height  of  stature.  ' 
PROCESS,  a.  [proeeaaaa,  Ut.] 
I  Tendency  ;  progressive  course.  Hooker. 

9  Regular  and  gradual  progreaa.  Kmollet. 

3  Course ;  continual  flux  or  passage.  little. 

4  Methodical  management  of  any  thing.  Prior, 
b  Course  of  law.  Sm/t. 

PROCE'SSION,  a.    [procetsio,  Ut.]     A  traiu 

marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity.  Hovel. 
To  PROCESSION,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

go  in  procession  \  a  low  word. 
PROCF.'SSlONAL,a.  [from  procsaawa.]  Relating 

to  procession. 
PROCE'SSIONARY,  a.  [from  procraaion.]  Con- 

sis  ting  in  procession.  Hooker. 

PROCHRONISM,  a.  [arroXe^^  l  An  error r 
in  chronology}  a  dating  a  thing  before  it  hap. 
pened. 

PROVIDENCE,  a.  [procidentia,  Ut.]  Falling 

down  ;  dependence  below  ita  natural  place. 
PRO'CINCT.  t.  [proeiacraa.  Ut.]  Complete 
preparation  ;  preparation  brought  to  the  point 
of  action.  Milton. 
ToJPROCLAl'M,  ».  a.  [proclatno^  Ut.] 


lTo  promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication.  Dealeroaofny. 
«  To  tell  openly.  Locke. 
3  To  outlaw  bv  publick  denunciation.  Shakes. 
PROC LA  I'M  F  K.  a.  [from  proclaim.]   One  that 
publiahea  by  authority.  Milton. 
PROCLAMATION,  a.  f  proclamatio,  Ut.1 
l  Publication  by  authority.  Milton. 
1  A  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished among  the  people.  .. 
PROCLl'VITYT  «•  [proc/ipttaa,  Ut.] 
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I  Tendency;  natural  inclination;  propention  ; 

proneness.  BramkaU. 
«  Readiness  ;  facUity  of  attaining.*  WolUm. 
PROCLI'VOUS,  a.  [procisrts,  Ut.]  Inclined; 

tending  by  nature. 
PROCOfSSUt^  i.  [Lat.]  A  Roman  officer,  who 

governed  a  province  with  consular  authority 

Peacham. 

PROCONSUL8HIP,  ».  [from  procauiai.]  The 

office  of  a  proconsul. 
To  PROCRA'STINATE,  v.  a.  [procrastinor,  Lat.] 
To  defer  ,  to  delay  ,  to  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

Shakespeare. 
To  PROCRA'STINATE,  v.  a.  To  be  dilatory. 

Swift. 

PROCRASTINATION,  a.  [procrastinatio,  Lat.] 
Dclav  ;  dilutnriness.  Decay  of  Fitly. 

PROCRAST1NATOR,  «.  [from  proeattimte.]  A 

dilatory  person. 
PROCREANT,  a.  [procreaoi,  Lat.]  Productive; 

pregnant.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROCREATE,  v.  a.  [procreo,  Lat.]   To  ge- 
•    nerate ;  to  produce.  Bentley. 
PROCREATION,  s.  [procrearto,  Ut.]  Genera- 
tion >  production.  Raleigh. 
PROCREAT1VE,  a.  [from  procreate.]  Gene- 
rative; productive.  Hale. 
PROCREATIVENESS.  «.  [from  procreaitae.] 
Power  of  ten*  rat  ion.  Decay  0/  Piety. 

PROCREATOR,  •.  (from  procreate.]  Genera- 
tor; beget  tor. 
PROCTOR,  1.  r contracted  from  procurator.] 
1  A  manager  of  another  man's  affair*.  Hooker. 
9  An  attorney  in  the  spiritual  court  Swift. 
3  The  ma*. mate  of  the  university.  Walter. 
To  PROCTOR,  v.  a.    [from  the  nouru]  To 
a  cairt  word.  Shakespeare. 
>RSHIP,  «.  [from  proctor.]    Office  or 
dignity  of  a  proctor.  Clarendon. 
PROCU'MBENT,  a.  [proeumfceiu,  Lat.]  Lying 

down;  prone. 
PROCU'RABLE,  a.  [from  procure.]   To  be  pro- 
cured ;  obtainable  ;  acquirable.  Boyle. 
PROCURACY,  i.  [from  procure.]  The  manage- 

ment  of  any  thing 
PROCURATION,  t.  [from  procarr.]   The  act  of 
procuring.  Woodward. 
PROCURATOR,  I.  [procure,  Ut.  proeurateur, 
Pr.]    Manager;  one  who  transacts  affairs  for 
another.  Taylor. 
PROCURATORIAL,  a.  [from  procura tor.]  Made 
by  a  proctor.  Ayliffe. 
PROCU'RATORY,  a.  [from  procurator.]  Tend- 
ing to  procuration. 


PRO 


To  PROCU'RE,  p.  a.  [procure  Lat.] 
1  To  manage;  to  transact  for  another. 
1  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire.  Milton. 

3  To  persuade  -,  to  prevail  on.  Herbert. 

4  To  contrive ;  to  forward.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROCU'RE.  v.  n.  To  bawd ;  to  pimp.  Dryd. 
PROCUREMENT,  ».    The  act  of  procuring. 

PROCU'RER.  s.  [from  procure.] 
1  One  that  gains  ;  obtainer.  Walton. 

0  Pimp:  pander.  Soutu. 
PROCU'RESS,  s.  [from  procure.)  A  bawd.  Spec. 
PRODIGAL,  a.     (prodigus,  Lat.]      Profuse ; 

wasteful;  expensive;  lavish.  Pkilipt. 

PRODIGAL,  1.    A  waster  ;  a  spendthrift.  Dryd. 

PRODIGA'LITY,  s.  [prodwrahte*,  Fr.]  Extra- 
vagance; profusion;  waste;  excessive  li- 
berality. GlaarWie. 

PRODIGALLY,  ad.  [from  prodigal.)  Profusely; 
wastefully;  extravagantly.  Dryden. 

PRODl'GIOUS.  a.  [ prodigioeu,,  Ut.]  Amaiing; 
ustonishiog;  such  as  may  seem  a  prodigy; 
enormous;  monstrous.  Bacon. 

PRODI'GIOUSLY.  ad.  Amoaingly;  astonish- 
ingly; portentously;  enormously.  Ray. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS,  t.  (from  pro*<riou*.] 
Euormousneas ;  portentousness ;  amazing 
qualities. 

PRODIGY,  «.  [prvdigiatn.  Lot.] 

1  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  process  of  na- 
ture, from  which  omens  are  drawn  ;  portent 


'-  Monster.  Ben  Jonten 

3  Any  thing  astonishing  for  good  or  bad.  Sneet. 
PRODITION,  s.  [ pr udirto,  Utin.]  Treason) 
treachery.  Aiutwvrth. 
PRO'DITOR,  1.  [Ut.]    A  traytor  :  not  in  use. 

S*.aA-ejpeort. 
PRODITORIOUS,  a.  [from  proditor.  Ut.] 
l  Traitorous;  treacherous;  perfidious:   not  in 
use.  Daniei. 
9  Apt  to  make  discoveries.  Wottm. 
To  PRODU'CE,  v.  a.  [prpdueo,  Ut.] 
l  To  offer  to  the  view  or  notice.  J  sataA. 

*  To  exhibit  to  the  puolic  Swift- 

3  To  bring  as  an  evidence.  Shakeepeart. 

4  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  vegetable. 

Sandys. 

3  To  cause;  to  effect;  to  generate;  to  beget. 


PRODUCE,  s.  (from  the  noun.] 
1  Product ;  that  which  any  thing  yields  or 
brings.  Dryden. 
9  Amount ;  profit ;  gain  ;  emergent  sum  or  quan- 
tity. Jddwon. 
PRODU'CENT,  ..  (from  produce.]  One  that  ex- 
hibits ;  one  that  offers.  Ayliffe. 
PRODU'CER,  s.  (from  product.]^  One  th*t  ge- 
nerates or  produces.  Suckling. 
PRODUCIBLE,  a.  [from  produce.]    -  a 
I  Such  us  may  be  exhibited.  T  Soutk. 

8  Such  as  may  be  generated  or  made.  Boyle. 
PRODU'CIBLENESS,  s.  [from  product***.]  The 

state  of  being  producible.  Boyle. 
PRODUCT,  s.  [pror/uetw,  Ut.] 
I  Something  produced  by  uature,  as  fruits, 

metals. 
«  Work ;  compoaition. 

3  Thing  consequential ;  effect.  Milton. 

4  Result ;  sum  •  us,  the  product  of  many  sums 
added  to  each  other. 

PRODU'CTILE,  a.    [produeo,  Ut]  Which 

may  be  produced,  or  drawn  out  at  length. 
PRODUCTION,  s.  {from  product.]- 
1  The  art  of  producing.  Dryden. 

9  The  thing  produced  ,  fruit ;  product.  Sw\ft. 
3  Composition ;  work  of  art  or  study.  Swift. 

PRODU'CTIVE,  a.  [from  produce.]    Having  the 
power  to  produce;  fertile;  generative;  effi 


PROEM,  s.  [epo«f«ov.]    Preface;  introduction. 


PROFANATION,  *.  [profano,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sacred.  Shak. 

9  Irreverence  to  holy  things  or  persons.  Shak. 
PROFA'NE,  a.   [profane,  Fr.  ftom  profamt,  L.] 

I  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things.  South. 

9  Not  sacred  ;  secular.  Burnet. 

3  Polluted:  not  pure.  Raleigh. 

4  Not  purified  by  holy  rites.  Dryden. 
To  PROFVNE,  :a.  ( profano,  Ut.  projaner,  Pr.) 

I  To  violate  5  to  pol'ute.  M,tton. 
9  To  put  to  wrong  use.  Sh  ' 

PROFA'NELY,  ad.    [from  profane.]  Wi 

verence  to  sacred  numes  or  things. 
PROFA'NENESS.*.(rrompTo/aj*e.]  Ir 

of  what  is  sacred.  Dryden. 
PROFA'NER,  t.  [from  profane.]    Polluter ;  vio- 

later.  Hooker. 
PROFE'CTION,  s.    [pro/echo.  Ut.]  Advance; 

progression.  Brown. 
To  PROFE'SS,  r.a.  [profetter,  Fr.  from  pro/essus, 

Ut.) 

1  To  declare  himself  in  strong  terms  of  any  opi- 
nion or  character.  Milton. 

5  T<>  make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud 
declaration.  Shakesjteare. 

3  To  declare  publickly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or 
science,  so  as  to  invite  employment.  Shak. 
To  PROFK'SS,  u.  u. 
I  To  declare  openly.  Tirus. 
«  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  publick  de- 
claration. Drayton. 
3  To  declare  friendship  :  not  in  use.  Skaketp. 
PROPE'SSEDLY,  ad.  (from  pro/eat ed.]  Accord- 
ing to  open  declaration  made  bv  himself.  Dry. 
PROFESSION,  s.  [fromprq/tsj." 
I  Calling;  vocation;! 
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t  Dec Urai i nr.  Swift. 
3  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any  party  or 
opinion.  Til  lot  ton. 

PROFE'SSlONAL.  a.    [from  prqftutan.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  particular  calling  or  pro'eM'°^ari# 

PROFESSOR, «.  [professeur  Fr.] 

1  One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opinion  or 

2  O^e^who  publickiy 


PRO 


an  art. 
Sir./*. 

S  One  who  it  visibly  religious.  Locke. 
PROFE'SSORSHIP,  «.  Tfrom  professor.]  The 
station  or  office  of  a  public  teacher.      ff  otter. 
To  PR  OFF  Kit.  e.  a.  [profero,  I  .at. J 
1  To  propose ;  to  offer  to  acceptance.  Spenser. 
9  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord.  Milton. 
9       PROFFER,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Offer  made)  something  proposed  to  accept- 
ance.  Clarendon. 
9.  Essay  ;  attempt.  Bacon. 
PROFFERER,  «.  [from  proffer.]  He  that  offers. 

Collier. 

PROFI»CIENCE,l».  [projlria,  Utin.]  Piofitj 
PROFl'CIENCY.  J    advancement  in  any  thing  j 
improvement  gained.  Rogert. 
»     PROFI'CIENT,  «.    [pro/dens,  Lat.]   One  who 
*»  has  made  advances  in  any  study  or  business. 

Boyle. 

PROPI'CUOUS,  a.  [pnytcua*.  Ut.]  Advanta- 
geousj  useful.  Philip*. 

PROFILE,  i.  [profile,  Fr.]  The  side  face ;  half 
face.  Dry  den. 

PROFIT,  s.  [profit,  Fr.] 

1  Gajn  j  pecuniary  advantage.  Swift. 

9  Advantage  ;  accession  of  good. 

3  Improvement;  advancement; 
To  PROFIT,  e.  a.  [profiter,  Fr.] 

l  To  benefit ;  to  advantage.  Job. 

«  To  improve;  to  advance.  Dryden. 
To  PROFIT,  e.  n. 

1  To  gain  advantage.  Arbu t hnot . 

t  To  make  improvement.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  of  use  or  advantage.  Prior. 
PROFITABLE,  a.  [profitable,  Fr.  from  pro**.] 

1  Gainful :  lucrative.  Bacon. 

9.  Useful  ;  advantageous.  Art 
PROFITABLEN  LSS,  #.  [from  profitable.} 

1  Gainfuinrts. 

9  Usefulness;  advantagcousness. 
PROFITABLY,  ad.  [from  profitable.] 
1  Gainfully. 

8  Advantageously ;  usefully.  Wake. 
PROFITLESS,  a.    [from  profit.]   Void  of  gain 

or  odvantage.  Shaketpeare. 
PROFLIGATE,  a.    [profiigattu,  Ut.J  Aban- 
doned ;  lost  to  virtue  and  decency  ;  shameless. 

Roscoift  vt  on 

PROFLIGATE,  *.     An  abandoned,  shameless 
•  wretch.  Swift. 

PROFLIGATELY,  od.  [from proyligafe.]  Shame- 

leslv.  Swift. 
PROFLIGATENES8, «.  [from  profligate.]  The 

cualitv  of  being  profligate. 
PROFLUENCE,  *.  [from  projiaenf.]  Progress; 

course.  H'ottcn. 
PROFLITENT,  a.    [prqfiuens,  Ut.]  Flowing 

forward.  Afttton. 
PROFOUND,  a.  [profundus,  Lat.] 
1  Deep ;  descending  far  below  the  surface ;  low 

with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  places.  Ml, 
t  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  totlie  mind  : 

as,  a  profound  treatise. 

3  Lowly  ;  humble ;  tubmiss ;  submissive.  Duppa. 

4  Learned  beyond  the  common  reach.  Hooker, 
b  Deep  in  contrivance.  Hoteo. 

PROFCpSn  D  d»CO  qu*Utic*-  Shakespeare. 

1 1!K  d.ecP:  the  m*'"> ;  »be  sea.  Sandys. 

9  The  ahyss.  Milton. 
To  PROFOUND,  ».  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

dtve»  to  penetrate.  Glauatlie 
PROFOUNDLY*,  ad.  ' 
1  Deeply  j  with  deep 

yot 


9  With  great  degrees  of  knowledge ;  with 

insight. 

PROFOUNDNESS,*,  [from profound.] 
I  Depth  of  place. 

ft  Depth  of  knowledge.  Hooker 
PRO FU' N D ITY,  s.    [from  profound.]    D epth  o f 
place  or  knowledge.  Milton.. 
PROFU'SE,  a.  [prof una,  Ut.] 

1  Uvish  ;  too  liberal ;  prodigal. 

8  Overabounding  ;  exuberant. 
PROFU'SELY,  ad.  [from  profiut.] 

l  Lavishly  ;  prodigally. 

«  With  exuberance. 
PROFU'SENESS,  t.   [from  profuse.] 

ness;  prodigality. 
PROFUSION,  s.  [profusio,  Ut.] 

t  Uvishness  ;  prodigality ;  extravagance.  Rome. 

S  Uvish  expence ;  superfluous  effusion.  Hay*. 

3  Abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty. 
To  PROG,  v.  a.   A  low  word. 

I  To  rob;  to  steal. 

«  To  shift  meanl v  for  prov  isions.  VEtti 
PROG,  s.  [from "the  verb.]   Victuals  ;  provision 

of  any  kind.  Cvnrrext. 
PROGENERATION,  *.    [ progenero,  Ut.]  Tlie 

act  of  begetting  ;  propagation. 
PROGENITOR,  i.  [progemtut,  Ut.]   A  forefa* 

t  her  •,  an  ancestor  in  a  direct  line.  A>tditcn. 
PROGENY,  I.  [progenie,  old  Fr.  progenies,  Uu] 

Offspring;  race;  generation.  Addison. 
PROGNOSTICABLE,  a.    [from  progwos/ieate.] 

Such  as  may  be  foreknown  or  foretold.  Browr. 
To  PROGNO'STICATE,  v.  a.  [from  prognostic'*,  i 

To  foretel  :  to  foreshow.  Clarendon. 
PROGNOSTICATION,  t.  [from  prognosticate.] 
I  The  act  of  foreknowing  ar  fora»howiog. 

Burnet. 

9  Foretoken.  Sidney. 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR,  «.    [from  prognosticate.] 

Foreteller  ;  fortknower.     Got.  of  the  Tongue. 
PROGNOSTICS  a.  [progaostiaae,  Fr.  srfsv»a,-- 
rt*e<.]  Foretokening  disease  or  recovery  ;  fore* 
showing. 

PROGNOSTICK,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  The  skill  of  foretelling  diseases,  or  the  event 

cf  diseases. 
9  A  prediction. 

3  A  token  forerunning.  South. 
PROGRESS,  s.   [progrit,  Fr.  from  progressus, 

Ut.] 

I  Course  -,  procession  ;  passage.  Shakespeare. 

8  Advancement;  motion  forward.  Bacon. 

3  Intellectual  improvement;  advancement  in 
knowledge ;  proficience.  Locke. 

4  Removal  from  one  place  to  another.  Dm  ham. 
i  A  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit.  Uocoa. 

To  PROGRESS,  e.  n.    [pregredwr,  Latin  |  To 
move  forward ;  to  pass  :  not  used.  Shakespeare. 

PROGRESSION,  j.  (progressio,  Ut.] 
i  Proportional  process ;  regular  and  gradual  ad- 
vance. 

9  Motion  forward. 

3  Course ;  passage. 

4  Intellectual  advance. 

PROGRE'SSIONAL,  a.  [from  progression.]  Such 

as  are  in  a  state  of  increase  or  advance,  Uri>trn. 
PROGRESSIVE,  a.    ( progretsyf,  Fr.]  Goiug 

forward ;  advancing.  Brown. 
PROGRESSIVELY,  ad.  [from  progressive.]  By 

gradual  steps  or  regular  course. 
PROGRE'SSIVENESS.  s.  [from 

The  state  of  advancing. 
To  PROH I'BIT, ».  a.  [prohibeo,  Lat.] 
I  To  forbid ;  to  interdict  by  authi 
9  To  debar ;  to  hinder. 

PROH  l'B ITER,  s.  [from  proas*!.]  ForbiddeJL 
interdicter.  ' 

PROHIBITION,  t.    Iprohibition,  Fr.  proh-Mtio, 
Ut.]    Forbiddancc;  interdict;  actofforbid- 
'dina.  Tillotsov. 

PROHI'BITORY,  o.  [from  prohibit.]    Imply  tng 
prohibition  :  forbidding.  Aut\j}e. 

To  PROJECT,  r.  a.  [problem,  Ut.] 
I  To  throw  out :  to  cast  forward.  Pcpe. 

5  To  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on 
amirroui. 
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1  [From  projettrr,  Fr.]    To  scheme ;  to  form  in 

the  mind  ;  to  contrive.  South. 
To  PHOJE'CT,  i.  a.   To  jut  oat;  to  shoot  for* 

ward  j  to  shoot  beyond  something  next  it. 
PROJECT,  s.   [privet,  French,  from  the  verb.] 

Scheme;  design;  contrivance.  Roger*. 
PROJE'CTILE,  a.    [projectile,  Tt.]  Impelled 

forward.  ArlutUnot. 
PROJE'CTILE.*.  [from  the  adjective.]   A  body 

put  in  motion.  Chtyne. 
PROJECTION,*,  [from  project.] 
1  The  act  of  shooting  forward.  Brown. 

8  [Prujectio*,  Fr.]    Plan ;  delineation.  Hutu. 

3  Scheme  .  plan  of  action. 

4  (In  chemistry.)  Crisis  of  an  operation.  Bacon. 
PROJE'CTOR.  s.  [from  project.] 

1  One  who  forms  schemes  and  designs.  Addtton. 

9  One  who  forms  wild  impracticable  schemes. 

Pope. 

PROJE'CTURF,  s.   [  projtcturc,  Ft.  projectnra, 
Lat.l    A  jutting  out. 

7b  PR01N,  v.  a.    [a  corruption  of  prua 
loo ;  to  cut ;  to  trim  ;  to  prune.  Ben 

To  PROLATE,  v.  a.    [prolatum,  Lat.]   To  pro- 
nounce :  to  utter.  Howel. 

PROLATE,  a.   [prolatut,  Lat.]   Extended  be- 
yond  an  exact  round.  Chtgne. 

PROLATION,  i.[prolatu$,  Lat.] 

1  Pronunciation:  utterance.  Ray. 

2  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring.  Aimworth. 
PROLEGOMENA,  •.    [wpxX/yof^v..]  Previous 

discourse;  introductory  observations. 
PROLE'PSIS,  ».  [w*^r4-K  ] 
1  A  form  of  rbetortck,  in  which  objections  are 

anticipated.  Jiramhall. 
9  An  erronr  in  chronology  by  which  events  are 

dared  too  early.  Theobald. 
PROLE'PTICAL,  a.  [from  proUptit.]   Previous ; 

antecedent.  filanville. 
PROLE'PTICALLY,  ad.  [from  prolepltcoL]  By 

way  of  anticipation,  Ctanssa. 
PROLETARIAN,  a.    Mean;  wretched;  vile; 

vulgar.  Hndibrat. 
PROLIPICATION,  *.    [prole*  and/octo,  Latin.] 

Generation  of  children.  Brown. 
PROU'FICAL,  I  a.  [proltfque,  *>•]  Fruitful j 
PROU'FICK,   J      generative;  pregnant ;  pro. 

ductive.  Drvdrn. 
PROLl'PICALLY,  ad.    [from  proliJUk.]  Fruit- 

fully;  pregnantly. 
PROL1FICATION,*  s.    [from  proltfc*.]  The 

production  of  children.  Ash. 
PROLIX,  a.  [protixui,  Ut.] 
'  I  Long;  tedious;  not  concise.  Digbj. 
9  Of  long  duration.  Aylyjje. 
PROH'XIOUS.  «.    [from  prolix.]     Dilatory  j 

tedious:  not  used.  Shakespeare. 
PROLI'XITY,  s.    [prolixin.  Fr.}  Tedious neia  ; 

tiresome  length :  want  of  brevity.  Boyle. 
PROLI'XLY,  ad.  [from  prolix.)  At  great  length ; 

tediously.  Drytlen. 
PPOLI'XNESS,  s.  [from  prolix]  Tediousness. 
PROLOCU'TOR,*.  [Lax.]  The  foreman  ;  the 

speaker  of  a  convocation.  Sunft. 
PROLOCUTORS  HI  P,  s.  [from  prolocutor.]  The 

othre  or  dignity  of  prolocutor. 
PROLOGUE;*,  [wssfcoyoj.] 
I  Preface;  introduction  to  any  discoure  or  per- 
formance. Milton, 
z  Something  spoken  before  the  entrance  of  the 

actors  of  a  play.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROLOGUE,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  in. 

troduce  with  a  formal  preface.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROLONG,  r.  a.  [ pro/eager,  Fr.] 
I  To  leniphen  out ;  to  continue,-  to  draw  out. 

Milton. 

9  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time.  Shakespeare. 
PROLONGATION,  t.  [ proioagajion,  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  lengthening.  Bacon. 

9  Delay  to  a  longer  time.  Bacon. 
PROLU'SION,  s.  [prolutio,  Ut.]  Entertaln- 

\  men  is  ;  peiiormanct-  of  diversion.  Hakewill. 
PROMENA'DE,*  a.  [Fr.]  A  walk  to  take  the 
air.  Ash. 
To  PROMENA'DE,*  ».  n*  [from  the  m>un.]  To 


PRO 


PROMJNFNCF..\». 
PROMINENCY,! 


Lat.]  Pro- 
part. 
Addiscrx. 

PROMINENT,  a.  {prominent,  Ut.]  Sundins, 
out  beyond  th«  other  parts;  protuberant ;  ex- 
tant. Brown. 

PROM  i'SCUOUS,  a.  [promucaa*.  L.]  Mingled  ; 
confused;  undistinguised. 

PROMI'SCUOLSLY.  cd. 
ture;  indiscrnninately. 

PROMISE,  i.  [  prvmitsnm,  Ut.] 
l  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

Dryden. 

9  Performance  of  promise  ;  grant  of  the  thing 

Rromised.  Act$. 
lopes  ;  expectation.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROMISE,  «.  a.   t  prtmUto,  Ut.]   To  make 
declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

7e*p/e. 

To  PROM  ISE,  e.  a.  To  assure  one  by  a  promise. 

PROMISEBREACH,  s.    [breach  and  p^umiu.] 
Violation  of  promise  :  not  in  use.  Shakerptare. 
PROMISEBREAKER,  s.    [ promise  and  break.} 
Violator  of  promises.  SAaJrwpeare. 
PROMISEE,  s.    [from  promite.]    One  who  pro- 
mises. Ben  Jonson. 
PROMISSORILY,  ad.   [from  promissory.]  By 
wsy  of  promise.  Brown. 
PROMISSORY,  a.    [orominorit,  Ut.]  Con- 
taining profession  of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. Arbutknot. 
PROMONT,       It.  [promoatoriam,  UUn.]  A 
PROMONTORY,  j     headland;  a  cape;  high 
land  jutting  into  the  sea.  Suckling. 
To  PROMOTE,  v.  a.  [promoveo,  promo  t  us,  Lat.] 
I  To  forward  ;  to  advance.  Milton. 
9  [Prom  promouvoir,  Fr.]  To  elevate ;  to  exalt ; 

toprefer.  Afi/rna. 
PROMOTER,  s.  [promotexir,  Fr.] 
I  Advancer;  forwarder;  encourager.  Atterbttry. 
9  Informer;  makebate:  obsolete.  Tassev. 
PROMOTION,  s.    [promotion,  Pr.1  Advance- 
ment ;  encouragement ;   exaltation  to  some 
new  honour  or  rank ;  preferment.  Aftltoti. 
To  PROMO VE,  r.  a.    [promote*,  Ut.]   To  for- 
ward ;  to  advance  ;  to  promote.  Suckling. 
PROMPT,  a.  [prompt,  Fr.  prompfiu,  Ut.] 
I  Quick ;  ready  ;  acute ;  easy.  Clarendon. 
Q  Ouick  ;  petulant.  Dryden. 

3  Heady  without  hesitation  ,  wanting  no  new 
motive.  Dryden. 

Ready ;  told  down  :  as,  prompt  payment. 
To  PROMPT,  v.  a.  [proatarr,  Italian.] 
1  To  assist  by  private  instruction ;  to  help  at  a 
lots.  StiUuijtleet. 
9  To  dictate.  Pope. 
S  To  m.  no  ;  to  instigate. 

4  To  remind. 

PROMPTER,*,  [from prompt] 
I  One  who  helps  a  publick  speaker,  by  i 

ing  the  word  to  him  when  he  (alters. 
9  An  admonisher  ;  a  reminder.  VEttrange. 
PROMPTITUDE,*.  [ promp titude,  Fr.]  Readi- 
ness ;  quickness. 
PROMPTLY,  ad.    (from  prompt.]     Readily ; 

quickly;  expeditiously*  Taylor. 
PROMPTNESS,  s.  [from  prompt.]  Readiness; 

Quickness ;  alacrity.  South. 
PROMPTUARY,  s.    rprompfaartam,  Utin.J  A 

storehouse;  a  repository;  a  magazine.  Wood. 
PROMPTURB,*.   [from  prompt.]  Suggestion; 

instigation  :  not  used.  Shakespeare. 
To  PROMU'LGATE,  o.  a.    [promaigo,  Ut.J  To 

publish  ;  to  make  known  by  open  declaration. 

Locke, 

PROMULGATION,  *.  [promaigatto,  Lat.]  Pub- 
lication: open  exhibition.  South. 

PROMULGATOR,  ».  [from  promulgate.]  Pub- 
lisher; open  teacher.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  PROMU'LGE,  v.  a.  (promaigo,  Ut  ]  To  pro- 
mulgate: to  publish;  to  tench  openly.  Atterb. 

PROMU'LGER,  *.  [from  promulge.]  Publi»her| 
promulgator.  Atterbury. 

PRONATOR,  *.  A  muscle  of  the  radius,  that 
helps  to  uun  tlit  palm  downward. 
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PRONE,  a.  [promts,  LM 

t  Bending  downward;  n 
8  Lying  with  the  face  . 


PRO 


3  Precipitous ;  headlong;  going 


4  Declivous;  sloping. 
J  Inclined;  propense;  disposed. 
PRO'NENESS.s.  [from prone.) 
iThe  slate  of  bending  downward 
ness. 

t  The  state  of  lying  with  the 
not  supineness. 

3  Descent ;  declivity. 

4  Inclination  ;  pro  pension  ; 


Miltom. 
:  contrary  to 
Broun 
downward. 

MUton 
Blackmore 


not  erect- 
Brown 


to  ill. 


PRONG.  $.   [pronghtn,  Dutch,  to  squeeie  ]  A 
fork.  Sandys 
PRO'NITY,  i.  [from  prone.)    Prooeneas.  More 
PRONO'MINAL,*  a.  [from  pronoun.]  Belonging 
to  a  pronoun  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  pronoun 

Jth 

PRONOU'N,  s.  [pronomrn,  Lat.]  A  word  that 
is  used  instead  of  the  proper  name.  Clarke. 

To  PRONOU'NCE,  r.  a.  [ prononcer.  Ft.  pronun- 
do,  Lat.] 

1  To  apeak  -.  to  utter.  Jerenuah. 
9  To  utter  solemnly;  to  utter  confidently.  Ska. 
3  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  »P*^ 

To  PRONOU'NCE,  v.  ».  To  speak  with  confi- 
dence or  authority.  South. 

PRONOU'N CER,  •.  [from  pronounce.)  One  who 
pronounces.  dyliffe. 

PRONUNCIATION,  s.  [prouunciatio,  Latin.] 
The  act  or  mode  of  utterance.  Holder. 

PROOF,  i.  [from  prove.] 
1  Evidence;    testimony)    convincing  token; 

means  of  conviction.  Locke. 
*  Test    trial  j  experiment.  Mtlton. 

3  Firm  temper;  impenetrability.  Drydcn. 

4  Armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  certain 

Shakespeare. 

3  (In  printing.)  The  rough  draught  of  a  sheet 

whfn  first  pulled. 
PROOF,  a.   Impenetrable ;  able  to  resist.  Collier. 


Unproved  ; 
Boyle 


PROOFLESS,  a.    [from  >oo/.] 

wanting  evidence. 
To  PROP,  r.  a.  [proppen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  support  by  placing  something  under  or 
against.  Milton. 
9  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against.  Cree. 
3  To  sustain;  to  support.  Pope. 
PROP,  ».    [proppe,  Dutch.]    A  support  j  a  stay  , 
*»'«  «n  which  any  thing  rests.  Dm,  .. 

PROTAGABLE.  •/  [from  propagate.)   Such  a. 

may  bespread.  Boyle. 
To  PROPAGATE,  r.  a.  Unvpago.  Lat.] 
I  To  continue  or  spread  oy  generation  or  succes- 
sive production.  Otvay. 
S  To  extend;  to  widen.  Shakespeare'. 

3  To  canry  on  from  place  to  place ;  to  promote. 

.  Newton. 

4  To  increase;  to  promote.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  generate.  Clarissa. 
To  PRO*  PA  GATE,  v.  n.   To  have  offspring.  Jfi£ 
PROPAGATION,  t.  ( propaga tio,  Lat.]  "conti- 
nuance or  diffusion  by  generation  or  successive 


production. 
PROPAGA 


-  —  www 

-JPAGATOs?,s.  [from  propagate.) 
I  One  who  continues  by  successive  production. 
8  A  spreader ;  a  promoter.  Addison. 
To  PROPE'L,  r.  «.    [propeMo,  Lat.]   To  drive 
forward.  //arret. 
To  PROPE'ND,  r.  n.    [propendeo.  Lat.  to  hang 
foiward.]    To  incline  to  any  part ;  to  be  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  any  Hung.  Shakespeare. 
PROPE'NDENCY.s.  ffrom  propend.) 
I  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire  to  any  thing. 
•  [From  prnpendo,  Lat.  to  weigh.]  Pre-consider- 
ation;  attentive  deliberation  i  perpendency. 

PROPE'NSE,  a.    [propentus,  Lat.]  Inclined; 
»04 


PRO 

I  Moral  inclination,  disposition  to  anv  thinf 
good  or  bad.  Rogers. 
'8  Natural  tendency.  Digbs. 
PRO* PER,  a.  [propriw,  La».] 
1  Peculiar;  not  belonging  to  more;  not  com- 


mon. 

9  Noting  an  individual. 

3  One's  own. 

4  Natural  ,  original. 

5  Fit  >  accommodated; 
lifted. 

6  Exact ;  accurate ;  just 

7  Not  figurative. 

8  It  seems  in  Shaki 

9  [Prom  propre,  Fr. 


Milton* 


Locke. 
Dry4eu. 

Swift. 


Davis*. 
H'atts. 
Shakespeare. 
Milton. 
;  suitable;  qua. 
Dryddn. 

Burnet. 

to  signify,  mere ;  pure. 

int;  pretty 

ihmrtwt. 

10  Tall :  loity  ;  handvnmc  with  hulk. 
PRO'PERLY,  ad.  [from  proper.) 

I  Fitly ;  suitably. 

9  In  a  strict  sense. 
PROPERNESS,  s.  (from  proper.] 

I  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

8  Talnrss 

PRC  PERT Y,  s.  [from  proper.] 
i  Peculiar  qua litv. 
8  Quality  ■  disposition. 

3  Right  ot  possession. 

4  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right. 
»  The  thing  possessed. 

6  Nearness  or  right.  Shakespeare. 

7  Some'lunsr  useful ;  an  appendage.  Drwden. 
To  PROPERTY,  t.  a.   Not  now  used. 

I  To  invest  with  qualities.  Shakespeare. 

8  To  seize  or  retain  as  something  owned  ;  to  ap- 
propriate ;  to  hold.  Shakespeare. 

PROPHA'SIS,  s.    tv<*«-K.]     In  medic/ne.  a 

foreknowledge  of  diseases. 
PROPHECY.  «.    [»«■»»>■  ]    A  declaration  of 

something  to  come;  prediction.  Shakespeare. 
PRO' PN  ESI  EE,  i.    [from  prophesy.)   One  who 

prophesies. 
To  PROTHESY.v.  a. 
1  To  predict ;  to  foretell.         ^  Skaketpeare. 

9  To  foreshow.  SAake'i^arf . 
To  PROTHESY,  r.  n. 

l  To  utter  predictions. 
8  To  preach :  a  scriptural  sense. 
PUOTHET,  s.  ipmpketa,  Fr.  vssfen*.] 
I  One  who  tells  future  events;  a  predictor;  a 
foreteller.  Dryden. 

8  One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  l»y  God 

f»*W'ty-  Shaketptare. 
PKO'PHETESS,  ».  [propA<tesse,  Fr.]  A  woman 
tliat  roretells  future  events.  Peacham. 
PRpPHETlTAL,^.  [ prophetinue,  Fr.]  Fore- 
PROPHET1CK,  |  seeing  or  forcteMine  future 
events.  Sttlfir./r/eet. 
PROPHETICALLY,  ad.  [from  prcpAencaI.J 
With  knowledge  of  futurity;  in  manner  of  a 
prophecy.  Hammond. 
To  PROTHETIZE,  v.  n.  [prophetinr,  Fr.]  To 
„Jlivr  predictions  :  not  in  ase.  Davie L 

PROPlfYLA'CTICK.  o.   [wpc^uW^.]  Pre- 
ventive ;  preservative.  Warts. 
PROPINQUITY,  s.  [propinquity  Ut.l 
l  Nearness;  proximity;  neighbourhood.  Ray. 

9  Nearness  of  time.  Brown. 
3  Kindred;  nearness  of  blood.  Shakespeare. 
PROP1TIABLE,  a.    [from  propitiate.]    Such  as 

may  be  .induced  to  favour;  such  as  may  be 
made  propitious. 
To  PROPITIATE,  v.  a.  [propttio,  Lat.]   To  in- 
duce to  favour;  to  gain }  to  conciliate  ;  to 
propitious.  Sii 
PROPITIATION,  s.  [propitiation,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  making  propitious. 
8  The  Atonement}  the  offering  by  »hkh  nropi- 

PROPITIATOR,  s.  [from  propitiate.)    One  that 
propitiates. 

PROPITIATORY,  o.   [propittotoirr,  Fr.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  make  propitious.  Stiil:t>tjl<et. 
PROPITIOUS,  a.    [propUius,  Lai.  prnpice,  Fr.] 
Favourable;  kind.  Aldir"*. 
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PROP1TIOUSNES8,  i.   [(torn  propitious  A  Fa- 

vourablenes  ■,  kindness.  •  Temple. 

PKOPLA'SM,   «.    [  c, :  and  -        *.]     Mould  ; 

matrix.  Woodward. 
PROPLA'STICE,  a.   [vfovXaro.}   The  art  of 

making  moulds  for  casting. 
PROPONENT,  «.    [ proponent,  Lat.]    One  that 

makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  position. 

Dryden. 

PROPORTION,  t.  [proporiwis,  Fr.  proporlio, 
Lac] 

I  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  another; 

ratio.  Raleigh. 
9  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity;  equal 

degree.  Jdditon. 

3  Harmonick  degree.  Milton. 

4  Symmetry  ;  adaptation  of  one  to  another.  Add. 

5  Form  ;  tize.  Done*. 
To  PROPORTION,  ».  a.  [ proper tiomner,  Fr.) 

I  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation.  Jdditon. 
U  To  form  symmetrically.  Sidney. 
PROPORTION  ABLE,  ft.  (from  proportion.]  Ad- 
juated  by  comparative  relation ;  such  as  is  fit. 

Tiffmosj. 

PROPORTIONABLY,  ad.  [from  proportion.) 
According  to  proportion  |  according  to  compa- 
rative relations.  Robert. 

PROPORTIONAL,  a.  [  proportioned  Fr.)  Hav- 
ing  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  having  a 
certain  degree  of  any  quality  compared  with 
something  else.  Sneton. 

PROPORTIONALITY,  *.  [from  proportional .] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  i>  iportional.  (in 

PROPO*RTlON  ALLY,  ad.  [from  proportional.) 
In  a  stated  dt-«ree.  A'etrf»s. 

PROPORTIONATE,  a.  [from proportion.)  Ad- 
justed  to  something  else,  according  to  a  certain 
rate  or  comparative  relation.  Greir. 

To  PROPORTIONATE,  r.  a.  [from  proportion.) 
To  adjust  according  to  settled  rales  to  some- 
thing else.  Bentley. 

PROPORTION  ATE  NESS,  a.  \Uan\  proportion- 
ate.]  The  state  of  being  by  comparison  ad- 
justed. Hair. 

PROPOSAL,  i.  [from  propose.] 
I  Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  consideration 
or  acceptance.  Addison. 
1  Offer  to  the  mind.  South. 

To  PROPOSE,  e.  a.  [ proposer,  Fr.]  To  otTer 
to  the  consideration.  Haiti. 

To  PROPOSE,  v.  m.   To  lay  schemes.  Shaketp. 

PROPOSER,  t.  [from  propose.)  One  that  offers 
any  thing  to  consideration.  Sw\ft. 

PROPOSITION,  s.  [proposition,  Fr.  proposiiio, 
Lat.J 

I  One  of  the  three  parta  of  a  regular  argument. 

White. 

9  A  sentence  in  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
decreed.  Hummmd. 
3  Proposal ;  offer  of  terms.  Clarendon. 
PROPOSl'TIONAU    «•      [from  proposition.;] 
Considered  as  a  proposition.  Jfswta. 
To  PROPOU'ND,  v.  a.  [propono,  Lat.] 
I  To  offer  to  consideration ;  to  propose.  Wot  ton. 
t  To  offer ;  to  exhibit.  Shaketpeare. 
PROPOUNDER,  *.    [from  propo«n</  ]    He  that 

propounds;  he  that  offers  ;  proposer. 
PROPRl'ETARY.  *.  [proprietor^,  Fr.  from  pro- 
priety.]   Possessor  in  his  own  right. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
PROPRl'ETARY,   a.     Belonging  to  a  certain 

PROPRIETOR,  [p^priw,  Lat.]  A  possessor 
in  his  own  right.  Jiorrrs. 

PROPRIETRESS,  «•  [from  proprietor.]  A  fe- 
male pus»es«or  in  her  own  right.    I :  Estrange. 

PROPRl'BTY,  t.  [proprieloj,  Lai.] 
I  Peculiarity  of  possession  j  exclusive  rijjj]^ 

t  Accuracy  ;  justness.  Locke. 

PROPT.  part,  [for  propped,  from  prop.)  Sustained 
by  some  prop.  Pope. 

To  PROPU'ON,  v.  «.  [propugno,  Lai.  J  To  de- 
fend; to  vindicate.  Ht 

PROPUGNATION,  *. 
pugao,  Lat  ] 


PRO 

PROPU'GNER,  t.  [fiom  propugn.]    A  def«ndcr. 

Cor.  of  the  Tongue. 
PROPU'LSION.  i.  [propuisus,  Lat.]   The  act  of 
driving  forward.  7'accn. 
FROPU'LSORY,*  a.  [pro  and pelk,  Lat.]  Serv- 
ing to  drive  back.  Cole. 
PRORE,  ».    {prora,  lat.]   The  prow  ;  the  fore- 
part of  a  ship.  Pope. 
PROROGATION,  s.  [ prorogario,  Lat.] 
t  Continuance;  state  of  lengthening  out  to  a 
distant  time  ;  prolongation.  Siuth. 
«  Interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament  by 
the  regal  authority.  Swift. 
To  PROROGUE,  v.  a.  [prorogo,  Lat.] 
I  To  protract ;  to  prolong.  Dryden. 
8  To  put  off ;  to  delay.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  withhold  the  session  of  parliament  to  a  dis- 
tant time.  Bacon. 
PRORU'PTION,  i.    [  prompt  as,  Lat.]   The  act 
of  bunting  out.  Brown. 
PROSA'ICK,  a.    [prosaioae.  Fr.]    Belonging  to 

pro»e  i  resembling  prose. 
To  PROSCRI'BE, o.  [prwerifto,  Lat.] 


I  To  censure  capitally  ;  to  doom  to  d«-stmctlon. 


iTo  Interdict .  not  in  use.  Dryden. 
PROSCR1RER,  j.    (from  proscribe.)    One  that 
dooms  to  destruction.  Dryden. 
PROSCRI'PTION,  t.    [proKhptiv,  Lat.]  Doom 
t>>  death  or  confiscation.  Hen  Jonson, 

PROSE,  $.  [pro$e,t't.  prota,  Lat.]  Language 
not  restrained  to  harmonick  sounds  or  set 
number  of  tvllahlei.  Strtft. 
PROSE,*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Unrestrained  by 
the  rules  of  poetry;  doi.e  in  common  Ian- 
guare  :  as.  apr-ne  writer. 


To  PROSECUTE,  v.  a.  [protecutus,  Lat.] 
I  To  pursue  ;  to  continue  endeavours  after  any 
thing.  Mdton. 
«  To  continue  ;  to  carry  on.  Hayward- 

3  To  proceed  in  con  side  tut  ion  or  ditquistion  of 
nny  thing.  Holder. 

4  To  pursue  hv  law  ;  to  sue  criminally. 
PROSECUTION,  s.  [Horn  prosecute.] 

I  Pursuit;  endeavour  to  carry  on.  SoatA. 
«  Suit  aaaimt  a  man  mi  a  criminal  cause. 
PROSECUTOR,  t.   Krom  prosecute?)     One  that 
curries  on  any  thing  ,  a  pursuer  of  any  pur- 
pose ;  one  who  pursues  another  by  law  in  a 
crifi.inal  rau*c. 
PROSELYTE,  ».    [wsoeV^V  ;  proieitZe,  Fr.]  A 
convert ;  one  br..ught  over  to  a  new  opinion. 

CUavetaiid. 

To  PROSELYTE,  r.  a.   To  convert  •  a  bad  word. 

(ion.  of  the  Tongue. 
PROSEMIN AT'ON,    s.    [ prouminatus,  Latin.] 
Propagation  by  seed.  Hale. 
PROSOMAN,  t.   [from  prosody.)    Oae  skilled 
in  metre  or  pro»'>dv.  Brown. 
PROSODY,  $.  [sTfo-rii-iwi.l    The  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  die  sound  and  quantity  of  sylla- 
ble, and  i he  measures  of  verse. 
PROSOPOPOE'IA,  s.    ^focswoTwa.]  Personi- 
fication ;  figure  by  which  things  are  made  per- 
sons. Dryden. 
PRO'S PECr.  *.  [prospectus.  Lat.] 
I  View  of  something  distant.  Locke. 
4  Place  which  affords  au  extended  view. 

Milton. 

3  Series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye.  Additon. 
A  Object  of  view.  Prior, 
b  View  delineated  ;  a  pictutesque  delineation  of 
a  landscape.  Reynolds. 

0  View  into  futurity.  Smith. 
7 Regard  to  something  future.  Tillolton. 

To  PROsrE'CT,  r.a.  f prospectus,  Lat.]   To  look 
fr  i  r  v^^ea  rti 

PROSPECTIVE,  a.  [from  proijsetl.] 

1  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

9.  Acting  with  foresight.  Child. 
To  PROSPF.R.  v  a.  [prospero,  Lat  ]  To  make 
hapny  :  to  favour.  Dryden. 
To  PROSPER,  e.  n.  [protperer,  Fr.] 

1  To  be  prosperous;  to  be  successful.  Ito-ah. 

«  To  thrive ;  to  come  forward.  C  viay. 

PROSPERITY,  i.    [prosperila*,  Lat,  j  itvirW. 
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PRO 


f  r  ]    Success  | 


attainment  of  wishes ;  pood 
Hooker. 

PROSPEROUS,  a.  [prosper**,  I. at.]  Success- 
ful ;  fortunate.  Milton. 

PROSPEROUSLY,  ad.  [torn  prosperous.-]  Sue- 
cessfully:  fortunately.  Bacon. 

PROSPER6lsNE8S,  i.  [from  prosperous.]  Pros- 
perity. 

PROSPI'CIENCE.  s.  [prospteio,  Ut.]  The  act 
of  looking  forward. 

PROSTERNATION,  ».  [prosterno.  Ut.J  De- 
jection ;  depression  :  not  used.  Wiseman. 

7b  PROSTITUTE,  e.  «.  (proiticao,  Ut.  prosri- 
tuer,  Fr.] 

l  To  sell  to  wickedness ;  to  expose  to  crimes  for 
a  reward.  Addison. 
t  To  expose  upon  rile  terms.  Tillotson. 
PROSTITUTE,  a.    [prosiitatsu,  Ut.]  Vitious 
for  hire ;  sold  to  infamy  or  wickedness  ;  sold 
to  whoredom.  Prior. 
PRfKSTITUTE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  is  set  to 
•ale. 

9  A  pubiirk  strumpet. 
PROSTITUTION,  $.  [prostitution,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  setting  to  tale ;  the  state  of  being 

set  to  sale. 
9  The  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 
PROSTRATE,  o.  [prostroMa,  Ut.] 


Dry den. 


1  Lying  at  length. 


2  l  ying  at 

3  Thr 


Faxrjaz. 
Shake  tpeare. 
n .  Hooker . 

Hogyard. 

DllVDd 


ltown  down 
To  PhOSTRATE,  v.a.  Tprot 
1  To  lie  flat  .  to  throw  down. 
9  To  throw  down  in  adoration. 
PROSTRATION,  s.  [from  prostrate.] 
I  The  act  of  falling  down  in  adoration.  South. 
«  Dejection |  depression.  Arbuthnot. 
PROSTVLE,  s.    [wpooAoc.]  ,  A  building  that  has 

only  pillars  in  the  front. 
PROS Y'LLOG ISM.  s.    f  pro  and  ryfiogi'tm.]  A 
protiUoeum  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms 
are  so  connected  together,  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the 
following. 
PROTA'SIS,  *.  [fftyrarx.] 
I  A  maxim  or  proposition, 
t  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a  come, 
dy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the  argument  of 
the  piece. 

PROTATJCK,  a.  [protatioue,  Fr.  Wfwr«r«sf.] 
Previous.  Dryden. 

To  PROTE  CT,  t.  a.  [  protect*!,  Ut.  proteger, 
Fr.]  To  defend  ;  to  cover  from  evil  j  to  shield. 

Milton. 

PROTE'CTION,  ».   [protection,  Fr.] 
I  Defence  ;  shelter  from  evil.  Sv\ft. 
«  A  passport;  exemption  from  being  molested. 

Ke  tt  level  L 

PROTECTIVE,  a.  [from  protect.]   Defensive ; 

sheltering. 
PROTL'CTOR,  i.  [protecteur,  Fr.] 
l  Defender;    shelterer;  support! 

shields  from  evil ;  guardian.  Waller. 
3  An  officer  who  had  heretofore  the  care  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  king's  minority,  Skakespeare. 
PROTECTRESS,  ».  [prottetrice,  Pr.]    A  woman 
that  protect*.  .  Baron. 

To  PROTE'ND,  e.  a.    [protendo,  Ut.] 
to  stretch  forth. 

T,  ••  [protei  titaif  Lat.] 
ness  •.  petulance. 
To  PROTE'ST,  r.  a.  [protestor,  L.]  To 

lemn  declaration  ol  opinion  or  resol 
To  PROTE'ST, ».  «. 
1  To  prove;  to  show}  to  give  evidence  or:  not 
used.  Skakespeare. 
*To  call  as  a  witness.  Milton. 
PROTEST,  s.  {from  the  verb.]    A  solemn  decla- 
ration of  opinion  against  something. 
PROTESTANT,  o.  [from  protest.]    Belonging  to 
proatestanu.  Adduon. 
PROTEST  ANT,  s.    [protrstoat,  Fr.]     One  of 
those  who  adhere  to  them,  who,  at  the  begin- 
nuigof  the  Reformation,  pr<  .  •  t 


To  hold 
Dryden. 


veaso- 


PROTESTATION,  ».    [protrsiaiioa,  Ft.]    A  »©- 

PROTE'STER,  t.   [from  protest.]   One  who  pro- 
tests ;  one  who.  utters  a  solemn  declaration. 


[protonotariut,  Lit  in. 

tesnood. 
I  or  dig. 

The  original 

^V5« 


PROTHONOTARY, 

The  head  register. 
PROTHONOTAR1SH1P,  •. 

nity  of  the  principal  re«ister. 
PROTOCOL,  s.  [wwrr^and  isM„.] 

copy  of  any  writing. 
PROTOM.VRTYR,  i.    [  np*mt  and  t^am* .) 

first  martyr :  a  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 
PROTOPLAST.  <■    [wfwvte  and  *Xat« .J  Origi- 

nal .  thing  first  formed  as  a  copy  to  be  followed 

afterward.  Harrrw. 
PROTOTYPE,*.    [Vf-wivfo,.]   The  original  of 

a  copy ;  exemplar;  archetype.  StiUmjyteet. 
To  PROTRA'CT,  r.  a.    [protract**,  Ut.]  To 

draw  out ,  to  delay ;  to  lengthen ;  to  spin  to 

length.  Knoll 
PROTRA'CT,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Tedious 

tiniiance. 
PROTRA'CTER, «.  [from  swrract.] 

1  One  who  draws  oat  any  thing  to  tedious  length 

2  A  mathematical  instrument  for  taking  and 
measuring  angles. 

PROTRA'CTION, «.  [from  protract.]   The  act  of 


drawing  to  length. 
PROTRA'CTIVE,  a.  [from  prorrotl.] 
to  length. 
InAprAaoc-] 


delaying:  spinning  to  length. 
PRO TRE'PTICAL, , 


c.  a. 


To  PROTRU'DE, 
thrust  forward. 
To  PROTRU'DE,  v.  n. 


Watt*. 
Drydn. 

MxltOH. 

Drayton. 

MUhm. 


[protrudo,  Utin.]  To 
Woodtrard. 
To  thrust  itaelf  forward. 

Bcsx>n. 

PROTRU'SION,  «.  [pro (rasas,  Ut.]   The  act  of 
thrusting  forward  ;  thrust;  push.  Locke. 

PROTt'BERANCE,  *.  [protnben,  Ut.]  Some- 
thing swelling  above  the  rest;  prominence; 
tumour.  Hal*. 

PROTU'BERANT,  a.  [from  protuberate.]  SwelU 
ing;  prominent.  Rev. 

To  PROT U'BERATE,  t.  n.  [protnben,  Ut  ]  To 
swell  forward;  to  swell  out  beyond  the 
adjacent. 

PROUD,  a.  fpr-aaV.  or  prut.  Sax.] 

1  Too  much  pleased  with  hit 

2  Slated;  valuing  himself. 
9  Arrogant ;  haughty ;  imr, 

4  Daring ;  presumptuous. 

5  Ufty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person. 

6  Grand;  lofty;  splendid;  magnificent. 

7  Ostentatious ;  specious ;  grand. 

8  Salacious  ;  eager  for  the  male. 

9  Fungous :  exuberant. 
PROU'DLY,  ad.  [from  proud.] 

I  Arrogantly ;  ostentatiously ;  in  a  proud 
ner.  jyrjden. 

8  With  loftiness  of  mien.  Milton. 
To  PROVE,  ».  a.  [  prabo,  Ut.  proarer,  Fr.] 

l  To  evince  -,  to  show  by  argument  or  testimony. 

^Mersary. 

«  To  try ;  to  bring  to  the  test. 

9  To  experience. 

4  To  endure ;  to  try  by  suffering  or 

To  PROVE, ».  n. 
I  To  make  trial. 
9  To  be  found  by  expvrieno 

3  To  succeed. 

4  To  be  found  in  the  event.  Waller. 
PROVEABLE,  a.   [from  pro,*.]   That  may  be 

proved. 

PBOVE'DITOR,  1  *.  [prwedifere, 
PROVEDORE,  ]    who  uudertakc 

supplies  for  an  army. 
PROVENDER, «.  [provende,  Fr.] 

brutes ;  hay  and  corn. 
PRO'VERB,  t.  [  prover6e,  Fr.] 
I  A  short  sentence  frequently 

people ;  a  saw  ,  an  adage, 
t  A  word ;  a  by-word ;  na 

noaly  received  ur  uucred.  Totit. 


Ital.]  One 
i  to  procure 
Friend. 
Dry  food  for 
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PRO 

To  PROVERB,  v.  a.   Not  a  good  woid. 

l  To  mention  in  a  proverb.  Milton. 

«  To  provide  with  a  proverb.  Skaketpcare. 
PROVE'RBlAL,o.    [proverbial,  Fr.] 

I  Mentioned  in  a  proverb.  Temple. 

t  Resembling  a  proverb}  suitable  to  a  proverb. 

Br  own. 

9  Comprised  in  a  proverb. 
PKOVE'RBI  ALLY,  ad.   In  a  proverb. 
To  PROVl'DE,  ».  a.  [provtdeo,  Lai.] 

I  To  procure  [beforehand  ;  to  get  ready ;  »»  pre- 
pare. Milton. 

t  To  furnish  j  to  supply.  Bacon. 

3  To  stipulate;  to  make  a  conditional  limita- 
tion. , 

4  To  provide  against.  To  lake  measures  for  coun- 
teracting or  escaping  any  ill.  Hole. 

»  To  prutide  for.  To  take  care  of  beforehand. 

5taAre*peare. 

PROVI'DKD  tset.  Upon  these  terms  5  this  stipu- 
lation being  made.  L'&ttrange. 
PRC VI  DEN CK,  s.    [  prorii/flitw,  Lat.] 
1  Foresight;  timely  care ;  forecast;  the  act  of 


providing. 

»  The  care  of  God  over  created  beings  s  divine 
auperintendance.  *  /toki**. 

3  Prudence  ;  frugality  ;  reasonable  and  moderate 
care  of  expense.  Dry  dm. 

PROVIDENT,  a.    [provident,  Lat.]  Forecast- 
tag,  cautious;  prudent  with  respect  t^futu- 

PROVtDE'NTIAL,  a.    [from  proridence.]  Ef- 
fected by  providence ;  refcrrible  to  pro v  idcnce. 


PROVIDE'NTIALLY,  ad.    [from  prorultntial.] 
By  the  care  of  providence.  Add-on. 

PRtrVI  DENTLY,  ad.    [(rom  prortdeal.]  With 
foresight  t  wit b  wise  precaution.  Boyle. 

PROVl'DER,  t.    [from  provide.]    He  who  pro. 
vide*  or  procures.  Shakt  tvenre. 

PROVINCE,  «.    [procince,  Fr.  protineifl,  Lat.] 

1  A  conquered  country  ;  a  country  governed  by 
a  delegate.  Temple. 

2  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one. 

v  Otvay. 

3  A  region  :  a  tract.  tVatu. 
PROVINCIAL,  a.    r  provincial,  Fr.] 

I  Relating  to  a  province.  Shakespeare. 
8  Appendant  to  the  principal  country.  Brown. 

3  Not  of  the  mother  cwmtry ;  rude ;  unpolished. 

Dry  den. 

4  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction ; 
not  oecumenical.  Ayli.ffc- 

PROVINCIAL,!,  [provincial,  Fr.  from  province.) 

A  spiritual  governour.  m  StUlxntfeejr. 
To  PROVI'NClATE,e.a.    [from  proemce.]  To 

torn  to  a  province  :  not  in  ose.  Hovel. 
To  PROVFNB,  v.  n.    [provigner,  Ft.)   To  lay  a 

stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground  to  take 

root  for  more  increase. 
PROVI'SION,  *.    [provision,  Fr.  proeuto,  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  providing  beforehand.  Sidney. 
8  Measures  taken  beforehand.  TMoticm. 

3  Accumulation  of  -stores  beforehand ;  stock 
collected.  Knolles. 

4  Victuals ,  food  ;  provender.  Clarendon. 
» Terms  settled;  care  taken.  Danes. 

PROVISIONAL,  a.    [pwttton*I,  Fr.  from ipro- 
.  vision.)  Temporarily  established;  provided  for 
present  need.  Ayl\{fr. 
PROVI'SIONALLY,  ad.  [from  provisional.]  By 
way  of  provision.  lack*. 
PROVPSO,  t.   [I4tt.]    Stipulation;  caution; 

provisional  condition.   \  Spenser . 

PROVOCATION,  5.    [proswatio,  Lat.] 
1  An  act  or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised. 


Smith. 
Ayliffe. 

riftOVtyC  ATI  VET*'  "[from  protoJre.]  Any  thing 
which  revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed  appetite 


8  An  appeal  to  a  judge. 


FROVOCATIVENESS,  «.    [from  provocaliv*.) 

The  quality  of  being  provocative. 
PROVOCATORY,*  a.  [from  proeoAce.]  Tending 

to  provocation. 
To  PROVOKE,  ».  a.    [pronto,  Lat.] 


Dryden 


PRU 

1  To  rouse  ;  to  excite  ly  something  offensive  ; 

to  awake.  Dryden. 
8  To  anger ;  to  enrage ;  to  offend;  to  incense. 

Clarendon. 

3  To  cause ;  to  promote.  Jrbutl 

4  To  challenge.  .  Dryt 
b  To  induce  by  motive  ;  to  move ;  to  intite. 

To  PROVO'KE,  v.  n. 

1  To  appeal.   A  Latinism. 

2  To  produce  anger. 
PROVOKER,  $.    [from  prfltjoire.] 

I  One  that  raises  anger.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 
8  Causer  ,  promoter.  Shakespeare. 
PROVOKING  LY,  ad.    [from  provoking.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger.    D.  itf  Piety. 
PHOVOST,  *.  [pra/asf.Sax.] 
J  The  chief  of  any  body  :  as,  the  provost  of  a 
college.  FeU. 
8  The  executioner  of  an  army.  Hayvard. 
PRCVOSTSHlP.f.   [from  prorosl.]   The  office 
of  a  piovost.  Hakemll. 
PROW,  ».    [prone,  Fr.  prora,  Lat.]  The 

or  forepart  of  a  ship. 
PROW,  a.  Valiant. 
PRO'WESS, «.  [prouetse,  Fr.] 
military  gallantry. 


,  valour , 
Sidney. 


PROWEffa.    [from  prow,  adjective.] 
I  Bravest;  roost  valiant.  Spenser. 
8  rProm  prowess.]  Brave  ;  valiant.  Milton. 
To  PROWL,  v.  a.   To  rove  over.  Sidney. 
To  PROWL,  e,  a.  To  wandtr  for  prey;  to  prey, 
to  plunder.  TiMJer. 
PROWLER,  l.   [from  proa/.]    One  that  roves 
about  for  prey.  ,  *  Thomson. 

PROXIMATE. V    [proitmm,  Ut.]    Next  in 
the  series  of  ratiocination ;  near  and  imme- 
diate. Burnet. 
PROXIMATELY,  ad.    [from  proximate.]  Im- 
mediatcly  ;  without  intervention.  Bentley. 
PROXIME,  o.    [proiiwai,  Lat.]    Next;  im- 
mediate. Haiti. 
PROXI'MITY,  s.  [  proximitas,  Ut.]  Nearness. 

Ilayvard. 

PROXY,  s.    [By  contraction  from  procuracy.] 
I  The  agency  of  another. 

8  The  substitution  of  another ;  the  agency  of  a 
substitute.  Soar*. 
3  The  person  substituted  or  deputed.  L'Eflr. 
PRUCE,  s.   Prussian  leather. 
PRUDE,  i.    [prude,  Fr.]  A 
and  with 


PRU'DENCE.  i.  [pradeact.  Fr.  pradensie,  Lat.] 
Wisdom  applied  to  practice.  Hale. 

PRU' DENT,  a.    [pradeal,  Fr.  pradew,  Lat.) 
1  Practically  wise.  Milton. 
8  Foreseeing  by  natural  instinct.  Aft/ton. 

PRUDE'NTIAL,  a.    [from  prudent.]  Eligible 
on  principles  of  prudence.  Rogers. 

PRL  DE'NTIALS,  i.    Maxims  of  prudence  or 
practical  wisdom.  Halts. 

PRUDENTIA'LITY,  ».    [from  prudential.^  Eli- 
gibility on  principles  of  prudence.  Brown. 

PRU DE'NTI ALLY,  ad.   [ftoro  pradeiUioi.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence.  South. 

PRU'DENTLY,  ad.  [from pradeiit.]  Discreetly, 
judiciously. 

PRU'DERY,  *.  tfromprndc.]  Ovi 
in  conduct. 

PRU'DISH,  a.  , 

To  PRUNB,  v.a. 
I  To  lop ;  to  divest  trees  of  their  superfluities. 

Davie*. 

a  To  clear  from  excrescences ,  to  trim.  Bacon. 
To  PRUNE,  «.  n.   To  dress,  to  prink:  a  ludi- 

crous  word.  Drnaen. 
PRUNE,  s.    [prune,  pruneau,  Fr.  pr»  iium.Lat.] 

A  dried  plum.  Buum. 
PRU'NEL.  s.  An  herb.  ^ifisawta 
PRUNE'LLO,  i. 

I  a  kind  of  stuff  of  which  the  clergymen's  gowns 
are  made.  .  room. 

8  Ak.ndofplum.  A'nt*Z!±' 
PRU'NEB,!.  [frompnw*.]  Onctiiatcn^ue^ 
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PRUNl'PEROUS,  a.    [prunum  and  fero,  Latin.] 

P<um-beartng. 
PRl  'MNGHOOIC.  \s.   A  book  or  knife  used  in 
PRl  'MVGKNIPE,  |     topping  tree*. 
PPL'R,ZNCE,(«.    Ifrnrio,  Lat.]    An  Itching 
PR f  i'H  I LNCY,  J     or  a  great  desire  or  appetite 

10  an*  thing.  Svo\ft. 
PRl  'RI  BNT.  «.    [ pr*rie»«,  Lat.]  Itching. 
PRURI'GINOUS.o.  [prune,  Lat.]   Tending  to 

an  itch. 

To  PRY,  v.n.   [of  unknown  derivation.].  To 

rieep  narrowly  .  *o  inspect  officious  I  v,  curious- 
y,  or  impertinently.  Suoknpeare. 
PSALM,  «.    [^oV**.]    A  holy  long.  Peachar*. 
PSA'LMIST,  *.    [from  psalm.]    A  writer  of  holy 
tongs.  Addison. 
PSA'LMODY,  «.  [4«»XfiaA«.]  The  act  or  practice 

of  tinging  holy  tongi. 
PSALMO<GRAPHY,  •.  [4-V**  and  The 

act  of  writing  psalm*. 
PSA'LTER,  «.    U*>hp"  ]     The  volume  of 

PSA^LTERY.T  mAbki'od  of  harp  beaten  with 
•ticks.  Sandy  i. 

PSEL'DO,  •.  suiy]  A  prefix,  which  being 
put  before  worn*,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit  l 
as,  pseudo  apottU.  a  counterfeit  apostle. 

PSEU'DOtiRAPHY.s.    False  writing. 

PSEU'DOLOGY,  ».   Falsehood  of  speech.  Arb. 

PSHAW,  xnteri.    An  expression  of  contempt. 

PTI'SAN.  i.  [wl«vax*.\  A  medical  drink  made 
of  barley  decocted  with  raisins  and  licorice. 

PTY'ALISM.  s.  [wMlffMX  ]  Sal itraUon,  ef- 
fusion of  spittle. 

PTY'SMAGOGUE,s.  [arssvpn  and  oryw.]  A  me- 
dicine which  discharges  spittle. 

PU'BERTY.  s.  [pafcerios,  Ut.J  The  time  of 
life  in  which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be 
acquainted.  Reality. 

PUBE'SCENCB,  s.  [pubetco,  Lat.]  The  state 
of  arriving  at  puberty.  Brown. 

PUBE'SCENT,  a.  [pubetcens,  Lat.]  Arriving  at 
puberty. 

PU'BLICAN,  t.    [publicus,  Ut.] 
1  A  toll  gatherer, 
t  A  man  that  keeps  a  house  of  general  entertain- 
ment. 

PUBLICATION,       {publico,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  publishing;  the  act  of  notifying 
to  the  world;  divulgation.  Hooker. 
9  Edition  j  the  act  of  giving  a  book  to  the  pub- 
Ikk.  Pope. 
PU'BLICK,  a.    [publiqut.  Ft.  publicus,  Ut.] 
l  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation  ;  not  private. 

Hooktr. 

9  Open  ;  notorious  ;  generally  known.  Matthew. 

3  General  ,  done  by  many.  Milton. 

4  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the  good 
of  the  community.  Clarendon. 

b  Open  for  general  entertainment.  Adduun. 
PU'BLICK,  «.    [public**.  Ut.] 

I  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or 
nation i  the  people. 

«  Open  view ;  general  notice. 
PU'BLICKLY,  ad.    [from  publick.] 

l  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

9  Openly  i  without  concealment. 
PU'BLICKNESS,  s.    [from  publick] 

1  State  of  belonging  to  the  community.  Boyle. 

t  Openness;  state  of  being  generally  known  or 

PU^BLICKSPIRITED.  a.    [publick  and  spirit.] 
Having  regnrd  to  the  general  advantage  above 
private  good.  Dryden. 
To  PU'BLISH,  v.  a.    [  publitr,  Pr.] 
iTo  discover  to  mankind;  to  make  generally 
and  ODenlv  known. 


Locke. 


openly  known. 
>ut  forth  a 


«  Tn.Put  f«rth  a  book  into  the  world.  Digby. 

PUBLISHER,  s.    [from  publish.] 

I  One  who  makes  publick  or  generally  known. 

_  _        .  Allerbury 

2t\T'7h°r*Xt  out  *  book  into  the  world.  Pr. 

SmSst       #5  **    tFr'l    A  ,ute  of  **ri«n«ty' 
PUCK,  s.    [perhap*  the  same  with  pugT]  Some 

sprite  among  the  falrica,  common  in  romances. 


PUG 

PU'CKBALL,  or  pmckJUt,  a.  [from  puck,  a  fairy's 

ball.]    A  kind  of  uiushfBom  full  of  doat. 
To  PU'CKER,  e.  a.   [from  smelt,  the  fairy. j  To 

gather  into  corrugations |  to  contract  into  folds 

or  plications.  Spectator. 
PU'DDER,  s.  [fudur,  Iilandick,  a  rapid  motion.] 

A  tumult;  a  tutbulent  and  irregular  bustle. 

Commonly  written  pother.  L 
To  PU'DDER,  t.  n.  [from  the  noon.]  To 

a  tumult :  to  make  a  bustle. 
To  PU'DDER,  t.  o.   To  perplex ;  to  disturb  ;  to 

confound.  Ijocke 
PU'DDING,  t.    [vudimg,  Swedish.] 
1  A  kind  of  food  very  vunwlv  compounded. 

but  generally  made  of  meal,  milk,  and  rg r*. 
9  The  got  of  an  animal.  Skakcap+arr. 

3  A  bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures  of  mead 
and  other  ingredients. 

4  A  proverbial  name  for  victuals.  Prior. 
PU'DDINGPIE,  $.    [pa«kRs>randpie  ]  A 

ding  with  meat  baked  in  it.  h 
PU'DDl  NGT1  ME,  i.    [  pudding  and  time.] 
I  The  time  of  dinner  ;  the  time  at  which 
ding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set  upot 
table. 

9  Nick  of  time  .  critical  minute.  Hudsbrmg. 

PU'DDLE,  s.  [pu mocks,  Ut.  Ski nmer.]  Aanaail 
muddy  take;  si  dirty  plash.  Mail. 

To  PU'DDLE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  muddy  ; 
to  foul  or  pollute  with  dirt;  to  mix  dirt  and 
water  Sidney. 

PU'DDLY,  a.  [from  puddle.)  Muddy;  dirty; 
miry.  Cere  is. 

PU'DDOCK,  or  PURROCK,  *.  rforpasWocfe,  or 
SMtrrock.]  A  provincial  word  for  a  small  en- 
closure. 

PU'DENCY.a.  [sjanwi,  Last.]  Modesty  ; 

PUDl'CITY,  «.  [pudifv.t.Yt. 

Ut.]    Modesty ,  chastity. 
Pl'E'FELLOW,  s.    A  partner.  Shakespeare. 
PU'Ll;  1 1  1..     [puerile.  Ft.  puerilii,  Ut.]  Child- 
ish; boyish.  Pope. 
PUERI'LITY,  0.  [/wm/tfcu,  Ut.]  Childishness  ; 

boy  ishness.  I) rydex . 

PI"ET,  i.    A  kind  of  waterfowl.  Haltau. 
PUFF,*.    [  poj.  Dutch.] 
I  A  quick  blast  with  the 
9  A  small  blast  of  wind. 
9  A  fungous  ball  Ailed  with 

4  Any  thing  light  and  porous  :  as,  puff  paste. 

5  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair. 
To  PUFF,  c.  u.    [bofemt  Dutch.] 

I  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind. 
9  To  blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

3  To  blow  with  scornfulncss. 

4  To  breathe  thick  and  hard. 
'■  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tu 

tuous  agitation. 

6  To  swell  with  the  wind  or  air. 
To  PUFF,  v.  a. 

I  To  swell  as  with  wind. 
9  To  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of 

3  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scornfully. 

DryeYa. 

4  To  swell  or  blow  up  with  praise.  Bacon. 

5  To  swell  or  elate  with  pride.  Shakespeara 
PL'FFKR...   [ftompuff.]   One  that  puffs. 
PU'FFIN.i.  fratfau,  Julian.] 

I  A  watcrfowL  Cartw 
9  A  kind  of  Ash. 

3  A  kind  of  fungus  Ailed  with  dust. 
PU'FFINGAPPEE,  *.   A  sort  of  apple. 

•J 


Shakespeare. 

South. 
IS  Ettraug*. 
or  taiBul- 
Herbert. 


PU'FFINGLY,  ad.  [from 
I  Tumidly ;  with  swell. 
9  With  shortness  of  breath. 
PU'FFY,  a.    [from  puff.] 
I  Windy;  flatulent. 
9  Tumid ;  turgid. 
PUG,  s.  {pifOt  Sax.]  A  kind  name  of  a  monkey 
or  any  thing  tenderly  loved.  Addvom. 
PU'GGERED,  a.  [perhaps  for  paefcered.]  Crowd- 
id;  complicated.  Afore. 
PL'GH,  iairrt.   A  word  of  contempt. 
PU'GIL,  s.  [pugille.  Ft.]   What  is  taken 
twaan  the  thumb  and  Am  two 
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PUL 

PUGNA'CIOUS,  a.    [pagwoi.  Ut.]  Inclinable 

to  Agin  ;  quarrelsome;  fighting. 
PUGNA'CITY,  s.  [pugnax,  Ut.j  Quarrelsome- 

*neas  ;  inclination  to  fight* 
PUI'SNE,  a.    [pais  h<;  Fr.] 
I  Yoang  ;  younger ;  later  in  time.  JfaU. 
t  Infer  lour  ;  lower  in  rank.  Boom. 

5  Petty;  inconsiderable}  small.  Shakripeore. 
PUI'SSANCE,  s.     [ yuistanct,  Fr.]  Power; 

strength;  force.  Milt  ,n. 

PUI'SSANT,  a.  {puissant,  Pr.]  Powerful }  strong  j 

forcible.  HaUi^fi. 
PUI'SSANTLY.  od.   Powerfully;  forcibly. 
PUKE,  s.    [of  uncertain  derivation.] 
1  Vomit. 

9  Medicine  causing  vomit. 

To  PUKE,  e,  a.  To  spew;  to  vomit.  'Skakrtp. 
PU'KER,  s.    [from  pa**.]    A  medicine  causing 

vomit.  Garth. 
PU'LCHRITUDE,  s.  [palcarifarfo,  Ut.]  Beau- 

tv:  grace)  handsomeness.  Mure. 
To  PULE,  r.  a.   [piaaler,  Fr.] 
1  To  cry  like  a  chicken.  Bacxm. 

*  To  whine  ;  to  cry  ;  to  whimper.  Locke. 
PU'LICK.  s.  An  herb.  Aims-nth. 
PL" LI  COSE.  a.     [yHcoeoj,  Ut.]  Abounding 

with  fleas. 

PU'LIOL,  i.  An  herb.  rfiasvorf*. 
To  PI'  LI.,  ••  «•    C  P*M»e«,  8m.] 

I  Te>  draw  violently  toward  one :  opposed  to 
ptw/i,  which  Is  to  drive  from  one. 

t  To  draw  forcibly.  Hauwani. 

3  To  pluck  ;  to  gather-  Mortimer. 

4  To  tear  ;  to  rend.  LamtntmtUm*. 
%  To  pull  down.  To  subvert ;  to  demolish.  How. 

6  To  pull  down.    To  degrade.  Rotcowimon. 

7  7b  pull  up.  To  extirpate  *  to  eradicate.  Lotke. 
PULL,*,    \ttom  the  verb.}  , 

I  The  act  of  pulling.  Swtft. 

•  Contest ;  struggle.  Carew. 
3  Pluck  ;  violence  suffered.  Shakespeare. 
PU'LLER.1.   [from  p»U.]   Ode  that  pulls. 

Shakespeare. 

PU'LLEN,  i.    Poultry.  Bailey. 

A  young  hen.  Br. 
A  small  wheel  turn- 
farrow  on  its  outside  in 
which  a  rope  runs.  Swift. 
To  PU'LLULATB,  v.  a.    [  pullnlo,  Ut.  peilafer, 

Pr.J   To  germinate;  to  bud. 
PU  LMONARY,  *.  [pulmonaria,  Lat.]  The  herb 
lungwort.  yfinsirorta. 
PU'LMONARY,  >  o.   [pnlaso,  Ut.]  Belonging 
PULMO»NlCK,   J     to  the  lungs.  Arbuthmot. 
PULP,  s.    [poJjpa,  Ut.  pulpe,  Fr.] 
1  Any  soft  mass.  Bacon. 
«  The  soft  part  of  fruit.  /tay. 
PU'LPiT,  s.    [pulpxtum,  Ut.] 
I  A  place  raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker 


ru* i.lew,  «.  rouitry. 
PU'LLET,  i.  rponlel.Fr.] 
PU'LLEY.s.  fpe*i»e.  Fr./ 
ing  on  a  pivot,  with  a  far 


where  the  ser- 
Dryden. 
Philips. 


«  The  higher  desk  in 
mon  is  pronounced 
PU'LPOL'S,  a.    [from  pulp.] 
PU'LPOUSNESS,  ».    [from  i 
nJlXS?  being  pulpous. 
PU'LPY.a.   [from  pulp.]  Soft,. 

Arbuthnot. 

PULSATION,  s.    [puUatxn,  Ut.]    The  act  of 
moving  or  beating  with  quick  strokes  against 
any  thing  opposing.  Harvey. 
PULSVrOR,  s.  [paUo.Ut.]  A  striker ;  a  beater. 
PULSE,  I.    [pulsus.  Ut.] 
1  The  motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood  is  driven 
through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it  la  perceived 
by  the  touch.  Qtincy. 
I  Oscillation  ;  vibration;  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction.  teuton. 
9  To  feel  ant's  pulse.  To  try  or  know  one's  mind 
artfully. 

4  [From  pull.]  Leguminous  plants.   Plants  not 
reaped  but  pulled  or  plucked.  Milton. 
To  PULSE,  r.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  beat  as 
the  pulse.  Hay. 
PU'LSlON.s.  [polios,  Ut.]  The  act  of  driving 
or  of  forcing  forward »  in  opposition  to 


JCo 


PUN 

PU'LVERABI.E.  e.  [paJpms,  Ut.]  Poiiible 
to  be  rcduceii  to  dust.  Bugle. 

PULVERIZATION,  s.  [from  paWrue.]  The 
act  of  imwdering ;  reduction  to  dost  or  powder. 

To  PU'LVERIZE.  v.  a.  Tpairms,  Ut.]  To  re- 
duce to  powder  ;  to  rcdu-  .  to  dust.         Bo, I*. 

PULVE' RULE  NCR,  s.  [pulrmlentia,  Utln.] 
Dustiness  -.  abundance  of  dun. 

PULVE'RULENT,*o.  [pats*™.  Lat.]  Dusty ; 
full  of  dust.  Cole. 

PU'LVIL,  t.  Ipukdtum,  Ut.]  Sweet  scented 
powder.  Gay. 

To  PU'LVIL,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  sprinkle 
with  perfumes  in  powder.  Ceagrrre» 

PU'MICB,*.  A  »lrg  '»r  cinder  of  some  fossil, 
originally  bearing  another  form,  and  only  re- 
duced to  this  »t«te  hy  the  violent  action  of 
fire  :  it  is  a  lax  and  spunpy  matter  full  of  Utile 
pores  and  cavities  ;  ana  of  a  pale,  whitish, 
grey  colour:  the  pasties  is  found  particularly 
ahoot  the  burning  mountains.  Hill. 

PU'MMEL,a.   See  POMMEL. 

PL  MP.  i.    [  pompe,  Dutch  and  French.] 
I  An  enpine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up  from 
wells  :  its  operation  is  performed  by  the  prei- 
smi  e  of  the  air. 
'2  A  »h'<e  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel.  Shakesp, 

To  PL'  MP,  v.  n.  [pompen,  Dutch  ]  To  work  a 
pump ;  to  throw  out  water  by  a  sump. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

7b  PUMP,  e.  a. 

t  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a  pump. 

Blarkmore. 

«To  examine  artfully  by  sly  interrogatories,  so 
as  to  draw  out  anv  secrets.  Otwey. 

PU'MPER,  s.  [from  pump.]  The  person  or  the 
instrument  that  pumps.  Boyle. 

PU'MPION.    1       .    .  Ma. 

PL'MPKIN,*  J*   AP**nf'  minw. 

PUN,  s.  An  equivocation:  a  quibble;  an  ex- 
pression  where  a  word  has  at  once  different 
meanings.  Addison. 

To  PUN,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  quibble; 
to  use  the  same  word  at  once  iu  different  senses. 

Dry  Jen. 

To  PUNCH,  ».  a.    [poinconncr,  Fr.]   To  bore  or 
perforate  hy  driving  a  iharp  instrument.  Wite. 
PUNCH,  s.   [from  the  verb  ] 
l  A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven  by  a  blow, 
perforates  bodies.  JfaW. 
1  A  liquor  made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  AVt/f. 

3  [From  pnnchinetU),  Ital.]  The  buffoon  or  harle- 
quin af  the  puppet-show.  Gay. 

4  In  contempt  or  ridicule,  a  short  fat  fellow. 
PU'NCHRON,  s.    [paiacos,  Fr.] 

I  An  instrument  driven  so  at  to  make  a  hole  or 
impression.  Camden. 
8  A  measure  of  liquids. 

PU'NCHER,  s.    [from pisac*.]    An  instrument 
that  makes  an  impression  or  hole.    v  Grew. 
PUNCTI'LIO,  s.   A  small  nicety  of  behaviour  ; 

a  nice  point  of  exactness.  Addison. 
PUNCTILIOUS,  o.    [from  psrnchhe.]  Nice; 

exact;  punctual  to  superstition.  Roeer*. 
PUNCTILIOUSLY,*  erf.  ffrom  punctilious.]  in 
compliance  with  punctilio.  Burke. 
PUNCTILIOUSNESS,  s.     [from  peocithoni.] 

Nicety  ;  exactness  of  behaviour. 
PU'NCTO,  s.    f  porno,  Spanish.] 
I  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 
«  The  point  in  fencing. 
PU'NCTUAL,a.    [ punctuel,  Fr.] 
1  Comprised  in  a  point ,  consisting  in  a  mint. 

Milton. 

«  Exact ;  nice  t  punctilious.  Atterbwy. 
PLNCTUA'LiTY,  s.    [from  punctual.]  Nicety; 

scrupulous  exactness.  l/owel. 
PUNCTUALLY,  erf.   [frompaacrtusl.]  Nicely; 

exactly  ;  scrupulously.  Hay. 
PU*NCTUALNE*S,  f.   {from  punctual.]  Exact- 
ness ;  nicety.  FV'ion. 
PUNCTUATION,  a.    [paacraia,  Ut.]   The  act 
or  method  of  pointing.  /foVi«o«. 
To  Pl  'NCTL  LATE,  ».  n,  [panctak*,  Ut.l  To 
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At  bat  knot. 
Hammond. 


PUR 

PU'NCTURE,  *.  ifMftmt,  Ut.}  A  small  prick ; 

a  hole  made  with  a  very  sharp  point.  Brovn. 
PU'N  DUE,  i.    A  short  and  fat  woman. 
PU'NGAR.  i.    [panares,  Ut.]    A  fi»h. 
PU'NGENCY,  f.    [from  pungent.} 
1  Power  of  pricking. 

8  Heat  on  the  tongue  ;  acridness. 

9  Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 
4  Acrimoniousness ;  keenness. 

PU'NGENT,  a.    [pungens,  Ut.] 
1  Pricking. 

9  Siiarp  on  the  tongue ;  acrid. 

3  Piercing;  sharp. 

4  Arrimociiuu*;  biting. 
PL' MCE,  *.    A  wall  louie  ;  a  hag. 
PL  N  I'CEOL'S.  o.    [  yumcrus,  1*1.}  Purple. 

PI  'MS  ESS,  i.  [froin  pa*y.]    Pettineu  ;  small  - 
net*. 

Tu  PU'NISH,  e.  a.   [fwrio,  Lat.] 
1  To  chastise;  to  afflict  m.ih  penalties  or  death 
for  tome  crime.  Leviticus. 
9  To  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 
PUNISHABLE,  a.  [/nmi«aM*,  Fr.  from  punish.} 
Worthy  of  punishment ;  capable  of  punish- 


PUB 


Pop*. 
y>  fir  t  (r*i . 


puuish- 
Thf  lor. 


ISHAKLENES8,  ».  [from  punishable.}  "The 
quality  of  deserving  or  admitting  punishment. 
PU'NISHER,  s.  [from  punish.]  One  who  inflicts 
pain*  for  •  crime.  MtUou. 
PUNISHMENT,  s.    [possesses*,  Fr.]  Any 
infliction  or  pain  imposed  in  vengeance  of  a 
crime.  Lockr. 
PUN1T10N,       (pwMltoa,  Fr.  puaitic,  Latin.) 

Punishment.  Aiuruortk. 
PUNITIVE,  a.   [*ea*o,Ut.}   Awarding  or  in- 
flicting punishment.  Hammond. 
PUNITORY,  o.     [patio,  Lat.]  Punishing; 

tending  ta  punishment. 
PUN  K",  s.  A  whore  ;  a  common  prostitute.  SAalc. 
PU'NSTER,       [from  pus.]   A  quibbler;  a  low 
wit  who  endeavours  at  reputation  by  double 
meaning.  drbuthuot. 
PUNT,*  $.   [pontonium,  Sax.]    A  small  flat  bot- 
tomed boat.  Portlock. 
To  PUNT,  ».  «.  To  play  at  basset  and  ombre. 

[jwi.srf.Fr.] 


PU'NY,  a, 
I  Young. 

9  Inferiour ;  petty ;  of  an  under  rate.  Shak. 
PU'NY,  s.    A  young  and  unexperienced  unsea- 

Soatk. 


etty;  of  an 
r,  s.  A  young  and  l 
ed  wreu-b. 

To  PUP,  u.u.    [from  psppji.]    To  bring  forth 

whelps  :  used  of  a  bitch  bringing  young. 
PU'PIL,  i.    [  papilla,  Lat.) 
1  The  apple  of  the  eye.  Bacon. 
t  [From  pupillus,  Lat.]  A  scholar ;  one  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor.  Locke. 
3  A  ward j  one  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 


PU'PIL  AGE,  s.  [from 
l  State  of  being  a  acho 
S  Wardship ;  minority. 
PU'PILARY,  o.  [pupil 


] 


PU'PPET,  s. 


Ut.] 


,  Fr.  puptu,  Lat.] 
1  A  small  image  moved  by  wire  in  a  mock 
drama ;  a  wooden  tragedian.  Pope. 
9  A  word  of  contempt.  Shakespeare. 
PU'PPETMAN,  s.    [pappet  and  man.]  Master 
of  a  puppctshow.  Sunft. 
PU'PPETSHOW,  *.  [  puppet  and  show.]   A  mock 

m%ved  by 
Swift. 


dra 

PVPPY.t.  [poupsV.Fr.} 
I  A  whelp ;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 
9  A  name  of 


Gag. 
to  a  man. 
Shakespeare . 

[from  the  noun.]   To  bring 


T°whi'iPPY'  *'  ** 

PUKHLPND.  «.  [corrupted 
«,T..V.rV",,,w*  •  •hortsiehted. 

V33S&  smSSfe'  of  tiiht 

ru  **- mas  ABLE,  a.     [from  purchase.} 
«  To  acquire,  not  Inherit.  '  *  1 


from  porrblind.] 
Shakespeare. 

That 


expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 


PU'RCH  ASE,  t.  [mwrkes,  old  Fr.] 
I  Any  thing  bought  or  obtained  for  a  prate.  Lxk. 

9  Any  thing  of  which  possession  is  taken  any 
other  way  than  by  inheritance.  -  Shakespeare 

PI  'RCH  ASER,  s.  Jmtn  purchase.}  A  buyer 

that  gaina  any  thing  for  a  price- 
PURE,  a.  [par,  pare,  Fr.  paras,  Lat.] 
I  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 
«  Not  filthy  i  not  sullied. 
J  Unmiiigled;  not  altered  by  mixtures. 
4  Genuine;  real;  unadulteted. 
3  Not  connected  with  any  thing 
pure  matheraatkks  H'axu. 

6  Free;  clear.  1'h.iitps. 

7  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless ;  innocent.  Mtltvm. 

8  Incorrupt :  not  vitiated  by  any  bad  practice  or 
opinion.  TVekcl. 

9  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech.  Arntk . 

10  Mere  :  as,  a  pare  villian. 
tl  Chaste;  modest:  as,  a  pure  virgin. 
PU'RELY,  ad.  [from  pure.} 

I  In  a  pure  manner ;  not  dirtily ; 


Claretulom. 
or  foul 


9  Innocently  ;  without  guih. 
3  Merely  i  completely;  totally. 
PU'REN  ESS,  s.  rfroro  pure.] 
I  Clearness ;  freedom  from  extrar 

admixtures. 
9  Simplicity ;  exemption  from  composition . 

Dry/ew. 

3  Innocence  ;  freedom  from  guHt.  Com.  fratprr. 

4  Freedom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech.  Mick. 
PU'RFI  LB,  s.  [  pourJUsle,  Fr.]  '  A  sort  of  a nc  .en  t 

trimming  for  women's  gowns.  Bonify. 
To  PU'RFLE,  r.  o.   [ jpourJUer,  Pr.]  Tu  decorate 

with  a  wrought  or  flowered  Oorder. 
PU'RFLE,     \».  [pourJU4e,ft.) 
Pt'RFLEW.  |  broidery. 
PURGATION,  a.  [  purgation,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from  vitious 
mixtures.  Bur  met. 

9  The  act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  downward 
evacuation.  Bmenm. 
3  The  act  of  clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt. 
PU'RGATIVE,o.  [purguttf,  Fr.  purgatieus,  Lat] 
Cathartick;  having  the  power  to  cause  evacu- 
ation downward.  baexm. 
PURGATORIAL,**,  [from  purg.ztory.1  Belong- 
ing to  purgatorv.  Ask. 
PU'RGATORY,  «.   [puTioxoniisa,  Lat.]  A  place 
in  which  souls  are  supposed  by  the  papists  to 
be  purged  by  fire  from  carnal  impurities,  before 
they  are  received  into  heaven.  SutUnsJlret. 
To  PURGE,  v.  a.  [purro,  Lat*} 
i  To  cleanse ;  to  clear.  Bacon. 
9  To  clear  from  impurities.  W'codwrd. 

3  To  clear  from  guilt.  .Heiress*. 

4  To  clear  from  imputl 
»  To  sweep  or  | 
fj  To  evacuate 
7  To  clarify  ;  tO< 

To  PURGE,  u.u. 
l  To  grow  pure  by  clarification. 
9 1'o  nave  frequent  stools. 

PURGE,  s.    A  cathartick  medicine;  a  medicine 
that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool.  JrkutKstot. 
PU'RGER,  i.  [from  parf«. J 
I  One  who  clears  away  any  thing  noxious, 
t  Purge  t  cathartick. 
PURIFICATION,  s.  [purt>ostio,  Ut.] 


n  imputation  of  gnilf.  Shaketp. 


l  The  act  of  making  pure.  ^ 


3  A  rite  performed  by  the 
f  rins^. 


PU'RIFICATIVE,  I  a.  [from  jwrWy.]  Having 
PU'RIFICATORY,  J    power  or  tendency  to  make 


pure. 


410 


PU'RIFIER,  s.  [from purify.}  Cleanser;  refiner. 

Mmltuht 

To  PU'RIFY,  v. «.  [partner.  Pr.  pnrifr*,  Ut.} 
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PUR 

1  To  make  pur**. 

a  To  free  from  any  extraneous  admixture.  Dry. 

3  To  make  clear.  Sidney. 

4  To  free  from  guilt  or  corruption.  South. 
»  To  free  from  pollution,  a*  by  lustration.  Jo*. 
6  To  clear  from  barbarisms  or  improprieties. 

Sprat  • 

To  PL  ' R I  FY,  v.n.  To  grow  pure.  frarsri. 
PU'RIST,  s.  [partite,  Fr.]  One  snperstitiously 

nice  in  the  use  of  words. 
PU'RITAN.  i.  [from  pure.]  A  sectary  pretending 

to  eminent  purity  of  religion.  Sanderson. 
PURlTA'NICAL,a.  [from  pmritau.]  Relating  to 

puritans.  Walton. 
PU'RITAN  ISM,*,  [from  jmriloa.]  The  notion. 

ofamiritan.  Wolton. 
PU'RITY,  i.  [pariiV.  Fr.  pstricoi,  Lat.]  - 
•  Cleatiness  ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt. 

Thornton. 

5  Freedom  from  guilt}  innocence.  Wake. 
S  Chastity ;  freedom  from  contamination  of 

sexes.  ShakesptaTf. 
PURL,  t.  [contracted  from  pur/Co.] 
I  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border.  Bacon. 
ft  A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liqaor,  in  which 

wormwood  and  aromaticks  are  infused. 
7b  PURL,  v.n.  To  murmur;  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  noise.  Milton. 
To  PURL,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with  fringe  or  era- 

Droiut  r>  .  i/uw*>n. 

PU'RLI F.L ,  i.  The  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a 
forest;  border;  enclosure;  district.  Spectator. 

PU'RLI  NS,  s.  In  architecture,  those  pieces  of 
timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the  inside 
to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the  middle  of 
their  length.  Bailey. 

ToPURLOl»N,».«.  [poarandiotii.Fr.]  To  steal; 
to  take  by  theft.  Dmham. 

PURLOI'NfcR,  i.  [from  purloin.]  A  thief;  one 
that  steals  clandestinely. 

PU'RPARTY,  t.   [ponr  and  parti, 
part  in  division. 

Pi  'kPLK,  a.  [pouprr,  Fr.  purpureus,  Lat.] 
1  Red  tinctured  with  blue.  Wotton. 

«  In  poetry,  red.  Dry  dm. 

7o  PU'RPLE,  v.  a.  [purpuro,  Let.]  To  make  red; 
to  colour  with  purple.  Milton. 

PU'RPLE,  ».  The  purple  colour ;  a  purple  dress. 

Milton. 

PU'RPLES,  s.  (Without  a  singular.)  Snots  of 
livid  red,  which  break  out  in  malignant  fevers j 
a  purple  fever. 

PURPLISH,  a.  [from  jwrpfe.]  Somewhat  purple. 

Boylt. 

PU'RPORT,  s.  [soarporie,  Fr.]  Dceign;  ten- 
dency  of  a  writing  or  discourse.  Sorris. 

Tn  PU'RPORT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  in- 
tend  t  to  tend  to  show.  Rove. 

PU'RPOSE,  *.  [propot,  rt.propotitum,  Lat.] 
1  Intention  ;  design.  Knollet. 

8  Effect  •,  consequence.  Baker. 

9  Instance  .  example.  V Estrange. 
Ts  PU'RPOSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  in- 
tend: to  design ;  to  resolve.  Hooker. 

PU'RPOSELV,  ad.   [from  purposr]   By  design  ; 

oy  intention.  Pope. 
PU'RpRISB,  ».  [  pourpris,  old  Fr.  purprunm,  law 

Lat.]  A  close  or  enclosure  ;  as  also  the  whole 

compass  of  a  manor.  Bacon. 
PURR,  i.  A  sea  lark.  Aintworth. 
To  PURR,*,  a.  To  murmur  as  %  cat  or  leopard 

in  pleasure. 

Pl'RRINti,*  *.  [from  the  verb.]  The  noise  of  a 
cat  or  leopard  when  pleased.  Ath. 
PURSE,  i.   [bvurtt,  Fr.  pwrt,  Welsh.]  A  small 
bag  in  which  money  is  contained.  Shakespeare. 
To  PURSE,  v.a.  (from  the  noun.] 
I  To  put  into  a  purse.  Dryden. 
ft  To  contract  as  a  purse.  Shuketpeare. 
PU'RsENBT,  t.  [purse  and  net.)  A  net  of  which 

the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 
_  Mortimer. 
PU*RSEPROUD,  a.  [purse  and  proud.]  Puffed 


PUS 


V  Ettrange. 
Fr.]  Share; 
Davie  t. 


up  with  money. 
PU'kSER, 


[from  purse.]  The  paymaster  of  a 


II.  I  from  puny .]  "{Short 
\  breath 


PU'RSlNESS, ' 
PL'RSIVENESS,  , 

PU'RSLAIN  ..  iportnlam.)  A  plant.  »  uewew. 
PURSU'ABLE,  a.  [from  purixs.]   Wluu  n«y  be 
pursued. 

PURSU'ANCE,  s.  [from  pari**.]   Prosecutios  j 
process. 

PURSU'ANT,  o.  [from pursue.]  Done  in  conse- 
quence or  prosecution  of  any  thing. 
To  PURSU'E,  c.  i.  [poarsiurre,  Fr.] 

I  To  chaae ;  to  follow  in  hostility.  Shaketpeare. 

ft  To  prosecute ;  to  continue.  Proverb*. 

3  To  imitate ;  to  follow  as  an  example.  Dryden. 

4  To  endeavour  to  attain.  J^nar. 
To  PURSU'E,  v.n.   To  go  on;  to  proceed:  a 

gallicism.  Boyle. 
PURSU'ER,!.  [from  pursue.]  One  who  follows 
in  hostility.  Denham. 
,  PUR8U'IT,  *.  {poursuite,  Fr-1 
1  The  act  of  following  with  hostile  intention. 

Milton. 

*  Endeavour  to  attain.  Dryden. 
3  Prosecution.  Clarendon. 
PU'RSUIVANT,  s.   [poursuivant,  Fr.]    A  state 
messenger ;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds.  Dry. 
PU'R&Y.a.  Ipousttf,  Fr.]  Shortbresthed  and  fat. 

Shaketpeare. 

PU'RTEN  ANCE, t.  [npperreaance,  Pr]  The  pl.it k 
of  an  animal.  Ezo-lui. 

Pl'RKl.ENCE,  la,  [from  pwmieal.]  Generation 

PU'RULENCY,  }    of  pus  or  matter.  Arbuihnot. 

PU'RULENT,  o.  [purulent,  Fr.  purulentUM,  Ul.] 
Consisting  of  pus  or  the  running  or  wounds. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  PURVE'Y,  ».  a.  [  poarroir,  Fr.] 

i  To  provide  with  convenience js  Spenser. 

ft  To  procure.  'Itiommn. 
To  PURVE'Y,  v.n.  To  buy  in  provisions.  Mil*. 
PURVEYANCE,  «.  [from  purvey.} 

I  Provision. 

8  Procurement  of  victuals. 
3  An  exaction  of  provlsons  for  the  king's  fol- 
lowers. Bacon. 
PURVE'YOR,  i.  (from  purvey.} 
I  One  that  provides  victuals.  Raleigh. 
ft  A  procurer;  a  pimp.  Addiion. 
PU'RVIEW,  i.  [pourvieu,  Fr.]  Proviso;  provid- 
ing  clause.  Halt. 
PUS,  t.  [Lat.]  The  matter  of  a  well  digested 
•ore. 

To  PUSH,  r.  a.  [pousser,  Fr.] 
I  To  strike  with  a  thrust, 
ft  To  force  or  drive  by  impulse.  Job. 

3  To  force  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by  continued 
violence.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  press  forward  :  as,  to  push  a  prosecution. 

Addison. 

J  To  urge ;  to  drive.  Addison. 
a  To  enforce  ;  to  drive  to  a  conclusion.  Sw\ft. 
7  To  importune  ;  to  tease. 
To  PUSH,  v.  n. 
I  To  make  a  thrust.  Addison. 
ft  To  make  an  effort.  Dryden. 

3  To  make  an  attack.  Daniel. 

4  To  burst  out  with  violence. 
PUSH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Thrust ;  the  act  of  striking  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. Knollet. 
ft  An  impulse  ;  force  impressed.  Addx%vn. 

3  Assault ;  attack.  Watts. 

4  A  forcible  onset ;  a  strong  effort.  Shakespeare. 

5  Exigence  ;  trial ;  extremity.  Atterbury. 
fl  A  sudden  emergence.  Shaketpeare. 
7  A  pimple;  an  efflorescence;  a  wheal.  Bacon. 

II  'SH  ER,  s.  [from  pus*.]  He  who  pushes  for- 


PU'SHlNG.a.  [frompwA.]  Enterprising;  vigor- 
ous. 

PU'SHPIN,  s.  [puth  and  pin.]  A  child's  play,  in 
which  pins  are  pushed  alternately.  VEttran. 

PUSILLANI'MITY.s.  [  panllanxmxte,  Fr.]  Cow- 
ardice ;  meanness  of  spirit. 

PUSILLA'MMOUr 


irited  ; 


Ml 


spi 

PUSILLA/NI 

3 


JS,i.  [pusillanime,  Fr.]  M 
•minded;  cowardly,  Bt 
OUSNESS,  I. 
men  of  spirit. 
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PUT 

PUSS,  i. 

1  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  UEttn%ft. 
t  The  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare.  Guy. 
PtJ'PrL'LE.  /.    [piutuU,  Ft.  putluia,  Lat.]  A 
finall  swelling  ,  a  pimple ;  a  push  ,  an  efflores- 
cence. Arbutknot. 
fU'STULOUS,  a.  [from  pasta/*.]    Full  of  pus- 
tules; pimply. 
To  PUT,  e.  a.  [putter,  to  plant,  Danish.] 
1  To  lay  or  repoait  in  any  place. 
«  To  place  in  any  situation.  V Eitrange. 

3  To  place  in  any  state  or  condition.  Skaketp. 

4  To  repose.  CAroaicie*. 
*  To  trust  ;  to  give  up. 

6  To  expose  -.  to  apply  to  any  thing.  Locke. 

7  I'o  push  into  action.  Swift. 

8  To  apply.  Dryxtf. 

9  To  use  any  action  by  which  the  place  or  state 
of  any  thing  is  changed.  Wake. 

10  To  cause  }  to  produce.  Locke. 
l  i  To  compromise ;  to  consign  to  writing. 
19  To  add.  Ecdui. 
IS  To  place  in  a  reckoning.  Locke. 

14  To  reduce  to  any  state.  SAokfipaare. 

15  To  oblige ;  to  urge.  Boyle. 
10  To  incite ;  to  instigate ;  to  exhort  i  to  urge  by 

influence.  Additon. 
17  To  propose ;  to  state.  Swift. 
.8  To  form  ;  to  regulate. 

/9  To  reach  to  another.  «o6a**a*. 
*>  To  bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or  ""gj^ 

tl  To  offer}  to  advance.  AtlerLury. 
*■  To  unite  ,  to  place  as  an  ingredient.  Locke. 
93  to  put  ay.  To  turn  off;  to  divert.  Tuylor. 
54  To  pat  by.    To  thrust  aside.  Sidney. 

I  down.   To  baffle  ;  to  repiess;  to  crush. 

Skaktipeart. 
To  degrade.  Spenter. 
To  bring  into  disuse.  Dryden. 
To  confute.  bkaketpeare. 
To  propose.  Judget. 
To  extend.  Genesis. 
To  emit,  at  a  sprouting  plant. 


95  Topai 


86  To  put  down. 
47  To  put  down. 
98  To  put  down. 
90  To  put/or  tk. 

30  To  put  forth. 
SI  To  put  forth. 


a  To  put  forth.  To  exert.  7«»W. 
3$  To  put  in.  To  interpose.  Colter. 
94  To  put  in.  To  drive  to  harbour.  Chapman. 
36  To  put  tn  practice.   To  use  ;  to  exercise. 

Dryden. 

36  7"o  pal  off.   To  divest ;  to  lay  aside.  Additon. 

37  To  put  off.   Tu  defeat  or  delay  with  some  arti- 
fice or  excuse.  Boyle. 

38  To  put  off.   To  delay ;  to  defer  ;  to  procrasti- 
nate. Wak* 

39  To  put  off.   To  pass  fallaciously. 

40  To  put  off.    To  discard.  Skat 

41  To  put  off'.   To  rccommendj  to  vend  or  ob- 
trude. Bacon. 

49  To  put  an  or  upon.   To  impute  ;  ta  charge. 

43  To  put  on  or  apo*.   To  Invest  with,  as  clothes 
or  covering,  Ben  Jontim. 

44  To  put  on.  To  forward  ;  to  promote  s  to  incite. 

Shakeipeare. 
44  To  put  on  or  apoa.   To  impose ;  to  inflict. 

VE  it  range 

46  To  put  on.   To  assume ;  to  take. 

47  To  put  over.  To  refer. 

48  To  ;  ui  out.'  To  place  at  usury. 
4f  To  pat  oat.  To  extinguish. 

To  emit  as  a  plant. 
To  extend;  to  protrude. 
To  expel  i  to  drive  from. 
To  make  publlck. 
To  disconcert. 
T<>  kill  by  ;  to  punish  by. 


Hake. 

Swift. 


Skaketpeare. 


50  To  put  out. 

51  To  pat  out. 
54  T I  put  out. 

To  put  out. 

54  To  put  ou  I . 

55  To  put  to. 


:hnd. 

Milton. 

Haivn. 
Ctnetit. 
Speiter. 
Dryden. 
Bacon. 
Shaken. 
Bacon. 


56  la  pnt  to.   To  refer  to  $  to 

57  To  put  to  it.   To  distress  j  to  perplex ;  to  press 
hard.  ^  r  Adlscn. 

58  To  put  to.  To  assist  with.  Sidney. 
SO  to  put  to  death.  To  kill.  Bacon. 
Cf  7o  pat  together.   To  accumulate  into  one  sum 

or  mass.  Burnet. 
61  To  put  up.  To  pass  unrevenged.  L'Ettrange. 
63  To  put  up.   To  emit ;  to  cause  to  germinate, 

as  plants.  Bacon. 
lit 


Be  cox. 
Additcn. 

Bacon. 


PUZ 

69  Ta  put  t.p .    To  expose  publickly  :  as,  these 
goods  are  pal  ap  to  sale. 

64  To  put  up.   To  start  from  a  cover. 
63  Ta  put  up.   To  hoard. 

66  I'o  put  up.   To  hide. 

67  To  put  upon.   To  impose  ; 

68  To  pnt  upon  trial.   To  expose  i 
solemn  and  judicial  examinaii 

To  PUT,  r.  a. 
I  To  go  or  move. 

9  To  steer  a  vessel. 

5  To  shoot  or  germinate. 
4  To  put  forth.    To  leave  a  port.  Sr.akerpeare. 
iToputfortk.   To  germinate to  bod.  Shakes. 

6  To  put  in.  To  enter  a  haven.  Pope. 

7  7b  pal  us.   To  offer  a  claim. 

8  To  pal  in  for.   To  claim;  tc 
for. 

0  To  phi  cff.    To  leave  land. 

10  T*j  put  over.    To  sail  across. 

1 1  To  put  to  ten.  To  act  sail  j  to  begin  the  < 

Bacon. 

19  To  pal  tip.  To  offer  one's  self  a  candidate. 

IfEttrmxge. 

13  Ta  pat  ap.  To  advance  to  ,  to  bring  one's  self 
forward.  Swift. 
M  To  pal  ap  wir*.  To  suffer  without  resentment. 
PUT,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  An  action  of  distress.  V> 

9  A  rottick;  a  clown. 

3  A  game  at  cards. 

4  P«i  off.   Excuse;  shift.  V\ 
PUTAGE,  s.  [palaiisFr.] 

on  the  woman's  part. 
PUTANISM,  •    [putauitme,  Fr.] 

of  living,  or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
PUTATIVE,  a.  [putatif,  Ft.  from pttfo,  Latin.] 

Supposed;  reputed.  •  Ayltffe. 

PUTID,  a.  [putidw,  Lat.]  Mean;  low;  worth- 

leas.  V 
PUTI DNESS,      [from  puiid.}  Mean  ness ; 


In  law,  proatr 


PUTLOG,  s.  Putlogt  are  pieces  of  timber  or 
short  poles  about  seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the 
boards  they  stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricka 
and  mortar  upon.  A/oxoss. 

PUTRE'DINOUS,  a.  [putredo,  Lat.]  Stinking; 
rotten.  Flow. 

PUTREFA'CTION,  r.  {putrefaction,  Fr.]  The 
state  of  growing  rotten  ,  the  act  of  making 
rotten.  Qumcy. 

PUTREFA'CTIVE,  a.  (  putrefacw,  Lat  J  Making 
rotten.  Witeuum. 

To  PUTREFY,  t.a.  [putrifier,  Fr.  jnxtrefueio. 
Lat.]  To  make  rotten  ;  to  corrupt  with  rotten- 
ness. Temple. 

To  PUTREFY,  v.  •>.   To  rot.  Bacon. 

PUTRESCENCE,  s.  [patresee,  Lat.]  The  state 
of  rot  tine.  Brown. 

PUTRESCENT,  a.  [palreseres,  Lat.]  Growing 
rotten.  Ar  but  knot. 

PUTRID,  a.  [  pumde,  Fr. putridui,  Lat.] 
t  Rotten  ,  corrupt.  H ailer 

9  Puma  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever,  in  which  the 
humours,  or  part  of  them,  have  so  little  circu- 
latory motion,  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine 
one,  and  putrefy,  which  is  commonly  Urease 

PUTKI DNESS,  i.  [from  pwtnaf]  Rottenness?* 

Ployrr. 

PUTTER,  s.  [from  pal.] 
I  One  who  puts.  VEttrenet. 
9  Putter  i  r     Inciter;  instigator.  Saatersp-ere. 
PUTTINGSTONE,  *.   In  tome  parts  of  Scot- 
land, stones  are  laid  at  the  gates  of  great 
houses,  which  they  call  puttingitonct,  for  Trials 
of  strength.  Pope. 
PUTTOCK.  t.  [derived  by  Afiasaetr,  from 

A  buzzard. 
PUTTY,  s. 

I  A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground. 


9  A  kind  of  cement  used  by  glazier*. 
To  PU'ZZLB,  v.  a.  [lor  pottle,  from  pate.  ]  Skin. 
X  To  perplex ;  to  confound  j  to  tmbsurasa ;  to 
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QUA 

cntan,k;  to  gravel;  to  |>ot  to  a  it  .ndj  lo 


{VW**.  Fr.  wvt^w  ]  A  dwarf , 
tion  fabled  10  be  only  three  ijmm 
fter  long  wan  to  have  been  destroy- 


•ihttk&priiT?, 

9  To  make  intricate;  to  entangle.  Ad  /*-><••>  . 
To  PU'Z/.LB,  v.  a.   To  be  bewildered  in  one's 

own  noliom  ;  to  be  awkward.  /.'£*( r cm (c. 
PU'ZZl.E,  j.  [from  the  verb.]   Embarrassment  , 

perplexity.  Huron. 
PU'ZZLER.' a.  [from  putzle.]  He  who  puiztet. 
PY'BALD,«a.  [py««nd  6aW.J  Spotted  with  white 

or  tome  other  colour.  Scot*. 
PY'GARG.i.  A  bird-  Antwrtk. 
PYGME'AN,  o.  [from  pigs**.]  Belonging  t»  a 

pigmy.  Milton 

one  of  a  nation 

high,  and  after  long  wars  to  have  been  destroy 
ed  by  cranes,  bentley. 
PYLORUS,  t.  [»u)^«x.]  The  lower  orifice  of  the 
stoaasjeh, 

PY'RAM  1 1>,  ».  [pyrumide,  Fr.  r^;.]  A>«olid 
Agute,  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  side* 
arc  plain  triangles,  their  several  points  meet- 
ing in  one.  Harrit. 
PYRA'MIDAL,     la.   [from  pyramid.']  Having 
PYKAMI'UICAL, }     the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Lockt, 

PYRAMl'DICALLY,  ad.  [from  pyramid*™/.]  In 
form  of  a  pyramid.  Broome. 

PY'RAMIS,  s.   A  pyramid.  /•  • 

PYRE,  t.  [pyre,  Lat.j  A  pile  on  which  the  dead 
are  burnt.  Drtfden. 

PV KITES,  t.  [«\-.]  Firestone.  tVoodieard. 

PY'KOMANCY.s.  [*w*>*«*.]  Divination  by 
Are.  Aulxfie. 

PYROTE'CHNICALa.  [pmrottekniatu,  Fr.  from 
pyrriuchnicks.]  Engaged  or  skilled  in  fire- 
works. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS,  s.  [w^  and  ogp*]  The  art 
of  employing  ore  to  use  or  pleasure  ,  the  art  of 
fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNY,  t.  [pyrotechnic,  Fr.]  The  art 
of  managing  fire.  Hale. 

PYlcOTiC.*«.  [»u».]  Caustic;  burning.  Aih. 

PY'RRHONISM.s.  (from  Pyrrho,  the  founder 
of  the  acepticks.]  Scepticism. 

PYX.s.  Tpyiu,  Utin.J  The  box  in  which  the. 
Romanists  keep  the  host. 

QIs  a  consonant  borrowed  from  the  Latin  or 
French,  for  which  the  Saxons  generally  used 
cw  .-  the  name  of  this  letter  ia  cue,  from  queue, 
French,  tail  ,  its  form  being  that  of  an  O  with 
a  tail. 

Q,*  as  an  old  Latin  numeral,  stands  for  Ave  hun- 
dred, and  with  a  dash  over  it  for  five  hundred 
thousand.  Aih. 
UAB,  «.  [gvhio.}  A  sort  of  Ash. 
i  QUACK,  t>.«.  [owaeken,  Dutch.] 
A  To  cry  like  a  duck. 
3  To  clutter  boastingly ;  to  brag  loudly 
ostentatiously.  I 
QUACK,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
l  A  boasted  pretender  to  arts  which  he 

understand.  F*tum. 
3  A  vain  boa- tins:  pretender  to  physick ;  one  who 
proclaims  bis  own  medical  abilities  in  publick 
placet.  AilttiMvn. 
3  An  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  physlck. 

Pope. 

QL'A'CKERY,  s.  [fromoaac*.]  Mean  or  bad  acta 
in  phytic*  •.  also  pretensions  to  any  art. 

QUA'CKSALVER,  s.  [attack  and  «o/e*  1  One  who 
brsg*  of  medicine*  or  salves }  a  medicaster  ;  a 
charlatan.  Burton. 

QUADRAGE'SIMAL,  a.  [quadrafertmal,  Fr.  qua- 
dragetimu,  Lat.]  Lenten  ;  belonging  to  lent  ; 
used  in  lent.-  Sander  nm. 

QUA'DRANGLB,  s.  ^aaaVatw  and  augului,  Ut.J 
A  square  ;  a  surface  with  Tout  right  unglcs. 

Hovel. 

QUADRA'NGULAR,   «.     [from  oaodraitfk.] 
Square  ;  having  four  right  angles.  W\iotl\enrd. 
QUA'DRANT,  s.  [quadrat,  Ut.J 
i  The  fourth  part;  the  quarter. 

bis 


King. 
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QUA 

5  Tlie  quarter  of  a  circle.  Holder. 
3  An  instrument  »uh  which  altitude*  are  taken. 

QUADRA'NTAL,  a.   [from  quadrant.]  Included 
in  lb*  fourth  puil  of  a  ciri  fe.  Druham. 
QUA'DRATE,  a.  [auadratu*.  Ut.] 
I  Square  .  having  four  equal  and  parallel  tides. 

8  Divisible  tnto  four  equal  part*.  HakcunU. 
S  [From  yaarfrans,  Ut.]  Suited;  applicable. 

Harpty 

QUA'DRATE.  *.  A  square  ;  a  surface  with  feu, 
equal  and  parallel  tides.  Spenvr. 

To  QUA'DRATE,  r.  a.  [quadro.  Ut.  omtfrrr,  Fr  ] 
To  .uit ;  to  be  accomtnodaied.  Adduon- 

QUADRAT1CK,  a.  Four  square;  belonging  to 
a  tquarr. 

Ql'A'URATICK  equations.  Such  as  retain,  on 
the  unknown  tide,  the  square  of  the  ri  ot,  or 
the  number  sought.  Harm. 

QUADRATURE,  s.  [quadrature,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  or  squaring.  H'ntn. 

9  The  Ant  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon.  !.■■>>■ 
3  The  state  of  being  square  ;  a  quadrate  ,  a  squ  jr>-. 

QUADRE/NNIAL,  a.  [qxadrenmum,  Ut]'  * 
l  Comprising  four  years. 
*  Happening  once  in  four  years. 

QUA'DRIBLE,  a.  [quadro,  Ut  ]  That  may  be 
squared.  lsetkam . 

QUADRl'PID,  a.  [quadrijldh,  Ut.]  Cloven  into 
four  divisions. 

QUADRILATERAL,  0.  [gaodrilatere,  Fr.]  Hav- 
ing four  sides.  H'oodicard. 

QU  ADR  I  LATERALS'  ESS,  t.  The  property  of 
having  four  rightlined  side*. 

Ql'ADR I'LL F ,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

QUA'DRIN,  s.  [quadrxnui,  Ut.)  Amite;  atmaU 
piece  of  money,  in  value  about  a  farthing. 

QUADRINCMIAL,*  )  a.  [quatuor  and  uVih2<, 
QUADRlNt^MICAL,  J     Lat.]    Consisting  of 

four  denominations. 
QUADRIPA'RTITE,  a.    [oaatnor  and  parf.ir«, 

Ut.]    Having  four  parts ;  divided  into  four 

Q|/aDRI PA'RTITELY,  ad.    In  a  quadripartite 

distribution. 
QUADRI  PARTITION,  t.    A  division  by  four,  or 

the  taking  the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity. 
QU  A  OR  I PH  Y'LLOUS,  a.  [oiiaiaor  and  c>*a»*.] 

Having  four  leaves. 
QUADRIRE'ME,  s.  J<?aadrirew«,  Fat  ]  A  galley 

with  four  banks  of  oars. 
QUADRISY'LLARLE.  s.   [qxtatuor  and  tillable.] 

A  word  of  four  syllables. 
QUADRIVA'LVES,  s  [quatuor  and  valvar,  Ut.] 

Doors  with  four  folds, 
QUADRI'YTAL  a.   [quadrxeitm,  Ut.]  Having 

four  ways  meeting  in  a  point. 
QUA'DRL'PED,  s.   [quadruxxde,  Fr.  oaarfrajies, 

Ut.]  An  animal  that  goes  on  four  legt,  as  per- 
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hap^  all  beasts.  Arbuthnot. 
JA'DRUPED,  a.    Having  four  feet.  H'ttit. 
JJADRU'PEDAL,*  a.  [from  quadruped.]  Hav- 
ing four  feet ;  going  on  four  feet.  A»S. 
QUA'DRUPLE,  a.  [quadruple,  Ut.]   Fourfold  ; 

four  times  told.  Raleigh. 
To  QUADRUPLICATE,  r.a.  [quadrup lico,  Ut.J 

To  double  tv»ice;  to  make  fourfold. 
QUADRU PLICATION,  «.  [from  quadruplicate.} 


The  taking  a  thing  four  timet 
QUA'DRUPLY,  «ef.  [ 


fold  quantity. 


ire 


.]  To  a  four. 
Svt/t. 

seek. 


QUM'RE.m.  a.  [Ut.l  Inquir 
/o  QUAFF,  v.a.  [cwe/er,  Fr.  to  be  drunk.]  lo 
drink :  to  swallow  in  laree  draughts.  Shakei. 
To  QUAFF,  r.  «.  To  dunk  luxuriously.  Shak. 
QfJ  A'FFF.R.  ».  [from  quajf ■]  He  whoquafft. 
To  QUA'FFER,  v.  a.  To  teel  out.  i>H 
QU  A'GGY,  a.  Boggy  ;  soft  ;  not  tolid.  Aimu. 
QUA'GMIRE,  s.  fthat  is,  gtiaArewiire.J  A  thaking 
marsh  ,  a  bog  that  trembles  under  the  feet. 

Afore. 

QUAID,  part.   Crushed;  dejected;  depressed^ 

To  QUAIL,  ».  n.  [quelen,  DutchO 
Kk 
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QUA 

1  To  languish ;  to  sink  into  dejection.  Herbert. 
t  To  fade  ;  to  decline.  Hakewili. 
To  QUAIL*  r.  a.   [cweUea,  Sax.]  To  cruih  j  to 
quell  :  not  used.  Spenser. 
QUAIL,  i.  [quaglia,  Ital.]  A  bird  of  game.  Kay. 
QUA'II PIPE.  «.   Tfvati  and  pi/*.]   A  pipe  with 
whkh  U  wle r»  allure  quaiU.  .*Vd»*tf». 
QUAINT,  o.  [«nat,  Pr.] 

1  Nice;  scrupulously,  minute  y,  or  superfluously 
exact.  Sidney . 

7  Subtile ;  artful :  obaolete.  Caeucer. 

3  Not  j  pretty  ;  exact.  Shakttpeare. 

4  Subtly  excogitated  ;  fine  spun.  Art/fas. 
»  Affrned  ;  foppish.  Sv%ft- 

QUA'INTLY,  ad.  [from  caaiat.] 
1  Nicely  j  exactly;  with  petty  elegance.  B.Jon. 

5  Artfully.  Shakerpeare. 
QUAI'NTVeSS,  «.  [from  9u«i«ai.]  Nicety; 

elegance. 
To  QUAKE,  e.  a.  [cseoesra.  Sax.} 
1  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear ;  to  tremble.  Shak. 
t To  shake;  not  to  be  solid  or  firm.  Pap*. 
QUAKE.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shudder ;  a  tie* 
mutous  agitation.  Suckling. 
QU  A'KER,*  t.   One  of  a  peaceable  sect  of  chris- 
tians that  originated  In  the  caj ly  part  of  the 
seventeenth  ceotury.  Uenham. 
QUA'KING-GRASS,  *.   An  herb.  ^ttsnsortk. 
QUALIFICATION,  $.  [qualification,  Fr.] 

Tliat  which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for 
any  thing.  Ssri/f. 
t  Accomplishment.  Mterbury. 
3  Abatement ;  diminution.  Raleigh.. 
ToQUA'LtFY,  a.  a.  [Qualifier,  Fr.] 
I  To  fit  for  any  thing.  Sutjt. 
«  To  furnish  with  qualifications.  .Saaeesprare. 

3  To  make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privi- 
lege :  as,  he  is  q*al\fied  to  kill  game. 

4  To  abate  ,  to  soften  ,  to  dimmish.  Raleigh. 

3  To  ease  ;  to  assuage. 

*  To  modify  ;  to  regulate. 
QUA'LITY,  •.  fonafiraa,  Lat.] 

1  Nature  relatively  considered. 

*  Property  ;  accidental  adjunct. 

*  Particular  efficacy. 

4  Disposition ;  temper. 
9  Virtue  or  vice.  Dryden. 

*  Accomplishment  •  qualification.  Clarendon. 
7  Character.  Bacon. 
%  Comparative  or  relative  rank.  Temple. 
9  Rank  ;  superiority  of  birth  or  atation.  Shake*. 

10  Person!  of  high  rank.  Pope. 

QUALM,  s.  Vxeoim,  Sax.]  A  sudden  fit  of-eick- 
ness ;  a  sudden  seizure  of  sickly  languor.  Cafa. 

QUA'LMISH,  «.  Tfrom  qualm.)  Seised  with 
sickly  languor.     _  Drylen. 

QUANlM'RY,  ..  [qu'em  dirai  je,  Fr.  Skinner.] 
A  doubt  ;  difficulty. 

QUA'NTITIVE,  «.  (quautitivu,,  Ut.]  Estimable 
according  to  quantity.  Digby. 

QUA'NTITY,  $.  [quantise.  Fr.  quantilas,  Ut.) 
1  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  en- 
creased  or  diminished.  Cheyne. 
s  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure. 

3  fiulk  or  weight.  Dryden. 

4  A  portion  ;  a  part.  Shakespeare. 

5  A  large  portion.  Arbmtknot. 

6  The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

QUA'NTVM,  $.  [Latin.]  The  quantity;  the 
amount.  Sir\ft. 

QUA'RANTAIN,  1 1.  rcaaraatafa,  Fr.]  The  space 

QUARANTINE,  )  of  forty  days  being  the  time 
which  a  ship,  suspected  of  infection,  is  obliged 
to  forbear  intercourse  of  commerce.  Swift. 

QUA'RREL,  s.  [qurelU,  Fr.] 
t  A  breach  of  concord.  Hammond. 

*  a  V/**1 »  ■  P*tty  fight  |  a  scuffle.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  dispute  :  a  contest.  Hooker. 
4  A  cause  of  debate.  Fairfax. 
6  Something  that  give*  a  right  to  mischief,  re- 
.  P"*11-  «  »ction.  Bacon. 
e  Objection  j  ill  w|f|a  Pelton. 
"  ,  2y  onc  Ptevi»b  or  malicious.  Shakt*penrv. 

*  ilZm  ?U4M,rW'««  '«»»•]  An  arrow  null  a  square 

Cawdm. 

*I4 


Hooker. 
Beutley. 
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To  QUA'RREL,  r.«.  [euereller,  Fr.] 
l  la  debate  ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  squabble.  Skainp. 
s  To  fall  into  variance.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  fight :  to  combat.  Dryden. 

4  To  And  fault .  to  pick  objections.  Bramhall. 
UA'RRELLER,  i.    He  who  quarrels. 
UA'HKELLOl'S,  o.  [querelleux,  Fr.]  Petulant; 

easily  provoked  to  enmity.  Shakespeare. 
QUA'KRELSOME,  a.   [from  -TtsarreL]  Inclined 
to  brawls;  easily  irritated;   irascible)  cbo. 
lerick  |  petulant.  L' Estrange. 

QUA'RRELSOMELY.  ad.     In  a  quarrelsome 

manner;  petulantly;  cholerickly. 
QUA'RRELSOUENESS,  a.  [from  quarrel  tome.] 

Chokrickneaa ;  petulance. 
QUA'RRY,  •.  [qnarri,  Fr.] 
i  A  square. 


Ut.]  Tlie 


V  [From  quadreau,  Fr.]   An  arrow  with  a  aqiiare 
head .  Sanritt. 

3  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk.  Sao  dm. 

4  [From  quarriere,  quarrel,  Fr.]  A  stone  mine ; 
a  place  where  stonei  are  dug.  Cleateland. 

To  QUA'RRY,  e.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  prey 

upon:  not  in  use.  //" 
QUA'RRYM  AN,  s.  [eiwrry  and  vmn.] 

digs  in  a  quarry. 
QU  ART,  s.  reaari,  Fr.] 
1  The  fourUi  part ;  a  quarter.  Spexwr. 
'.'The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon.  Shakespeare. 
3  [From  quart*,  Fr.]  The  vessel  in  w_hich  strong 

drink  is  commonly  retailed.. 
QUA'RTAN,  a.  [/e*rts< 
day  ague. 

QUARTATION,  «.   [caarlaa,  Ut.]  Achymical 

operation. 
QUA'RTER,  ».  [quart,  quartver,  Fr.] 
I  A  fourth  part.  Burnet. 
«  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  tea- 
men's card.  Addison. 

3  A  particular  region  of  a  town  or  country. 

4  The  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged  or  sta- 
tioned. Spectator. 

5  Proper  station.  aVftttew. 

6  Remission  of  life ;  merry  granted  by  a  con- 
queror. Clarendon. 

7  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy.  Collier. 
*  Friendship  ;  amity  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 

0  A  measure  of  eight  bushels.  M 'or timer. 
10  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a  quarter  of 

a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to  bottom. 
To  QUA'RTER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 

1  To  divide  into  four  parts.  Shakespeare. 
«  To  divide  .  to  break  by  force.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  divide  into  distinct  regions.  Dry  let.. 

4  To  station  or  lodge  soldiers.  Drydn.. 
i  To  lodge  j  to  fix  in  a  temporary  dwelling. 

6  To  diet.  Hudtbrat. 

7  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary  i 


QUA'RTERAGE,  s.  [from  quarter.]  A  quarterly 
allowance.  Hudibral. 
QUA'RTERDAY,  a.  [eaertrr  and  day.]   One  of 
the  four  days  in  the  year,  on  which  rent  or  in- 
terest is  paid. 
QUA  RTERDECK,  s. 

short  upper  deck. 
QUARTERLY,  a. 
fourth  part. 

UA'RTERLY,  Hd.   Once  in  a 
A'RTERMASTER,  s.  [o««i 
One  who  regulates  the  quarters  of  soldiers 


QUi 
QU> 


QUA'RTERN,  t.   A  gill,  or  the  fourth  pan  of  a 

pint.  • 
QUA'RTERSTAFF,  i.   A  staff  of  defence.  X>ry. 
QU A'RTILE,  t.   An  aspect  of  the  planers,  when 
they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  degrees  distant 
from  each  other.  Harris. 
QUA'RTO,  t.  [qwtus,  Ut.]    A  book  in  which 
every  sheet,  being  twice  doubled,  makes  four 
leaves.  ff'eus. 
•To  QUASH,  r.  a.  [yaaaaefl,  Dutch.] 
a  crush  ;  to  i 


«  To  aubdue  suddenly. 
3  To  annul ;  to  nullify  ;  to  make  void. 
To  QUASH,  v.  n.  To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.  Ray. 
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QUASH,  t.   A  pompion.  import  A. 

QUATEHCOUSINS,  *.  Those  within  the  first 
four  degrees  of  kindred  ;  friends.  Skinner. 

QUATERNARY,  i.  [qua  lernartui,  Lat.]  The 
number  four.  Boyir. 

QUATE'RNION,  i.  [quuiermo,  Ut]  Tne  num- 
ber foor.  Holder. 

QUATE'RNITY,  i.  frualenisii,  Ut.]  The  num- 
ber four.  Brown. 

QUATRAIN,  i.  [quatrain,  Pr.]  A  stanza  of  four 
line*  rhyming  alternately.  Dryden. 

To  QUA'VER,  r.  n.  [cwanan,  Sax.] 
I  To  shake  the  voice ;  to  speak  or  ting  with  a 
tremulous  voice.  Bacon. 

«  To  tremble  ;  to  vibrate.  Newton. 

QUAY,  *.  [qua*,  I  r.  A  key  .  an  artificial  bank 
to  the  sea  or  river,  on  which  goods  are  con- 
veniently unladen. 

QUE'ACHY,  a.  Unsoltd  ,  unsound  ;  boggy  :  not 
•n  use.  Drayton. 

QUEAN,  i.  [cwean,  Ssx.J  A  worthless  woman; 
generally  a  strumpet.  Dry  den. 

QUE' AS  1  NESS,  s.  [from  q*eaty.]  The  sickness 
of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

QUE'ASY,  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

I  Sick  with  nausea.  Donne. 

«  Fastidious  ;  squeamish.  Dryden. 

3  Causing  nauseousness.  Shaketiieare 
To  QUECK,  v.  n.  Toahrink  ;  to  show  pain  Bac 
QUI?EN,  i.  [cava,  8ax.]  ^ 

1  The  wife  of  a  king.  Shaketpeare. 

%  A  woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  kingdom. 
To  QUEEN,  v.  a.   To  play  the  queen.  Stakes. 

JUEEN-APPLE,  f.  A  species  of  apple.  Mart. 
UEE'MNti.  i.  An  apple.  Mortimer. 
UEER,  a.  Odd;  strange;  original ;  particular. 


QUEE'RLY,  ad.   Paiticularly  j  addly. 
QUEE'RNESS,  i.  [from  queer.)    Oddness  ; 
ticularity 


nar- 


Ql'E'EST,  s.  [from  evewat,  Ut.  Skinner.]  A 

ringdove ;  a  kind  of  wild  pigeon. 
To  QUELL,  i.  a.  [ewellun.  Sax.]    To  crush;  to 


subdue  :  originally,  to  kill. 

To  die. 


Atterbury. 

To  QUELL,  ».~n.  To  die.  Spr»»er. 
QUELL,  i.  Murder  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpnire. 
QUE'LLER,  «.  [from  quell.]  One  that  crushes 
or  subdues.  Milton. 
QUF'LQlfECHOSE,  *.  [Fr.]    A  trifle ;  a  kick- 


To  QUE  ME,  iV  a.  [ntemaii,  Sax.]   To  please. 
To  Ql  F.NCH,  c.  a. 

I  To  extinguish  Are.  Sidney. 

1  To  still  any  passion  or  commotion.  Skaketp. 

3  To  allay  thirst.  South. 

4  To  destroy.  Davies. 
To  QUENCH,  v.  a.   To  cool  ;  to  grow  cool. 

Shaketpeare. 

QUETJCH ABLE,  a.  [from  quench.]   That  may 

be  quenched. 
Ql'E'NCHER,  s.  [from  quench.']  Extinguisher. 
QLiE'NCHLESS,  a.  [(torn  quench.]  Unextin- 

fuishable.  Crwhaw. 
QUE'RELE,  ».  [querela,  Lat.  querelU,  Fr.]  A 

complaint  to  a  court.  Ayl'iffe. 
QUE'RENT,  ».  [querent,  Lat.]  The  complainant ; 

'he  plaintiff. 
QUERiMO'NIOUS.a.  [querxmonxa,  Ut.]  Que- 

rulous ;  complaining. 
QUERIMONIOUSLY,  ad.    Querulously;  with 

complaint.  Denham. 
QUERlMO'NIOUSNESS.  t.  [from  9»erimoaka*.] 

Complaining  temper. 
QUE'RIST,  s.  [from  quatro,  Lat.]    An  inquirer} 

an  asker  of  questions.  Swift. 
QUERN,  s.  [cweora,  Sax.]    A  handmill. 

Shaketpeare. 

QUETtPO,  *.  [corrupted  from  caerp©,  Span.]  A 
dress  close  to  Uie  body  -,  a  waistcoat.  Dry  dev. 
Ql'E'RRY,  for  equerry,  s.  [reiiyer,  Fr.]  A  groom 
belonging  ta  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  in  the 
kind's  stables.  Bailey. 
QUERULOUS,  o.  [.aerate,  Lat.]  Mourning} 
habitually  camplaining.  Hovel. 
«UE»RULOUSLY,  ad.   fn  a  complain»n?yman- 


QUI 

QUEHULOUSNESS.  s.  [from  qwruUvs.]  Habit 

or  quality  of  cumplainuig  mournfully  . 
QUE'RY,  s.  rfrom  <?•-  rrr,  Cat.]    A  question  }  an 
inquiry  to  be  icsolved.  Ntwton. 
To  QUE'RY,  sua.   [from  the  noun.]    Tu  ask 
questions.  I\>pe. 
QUEST.  *.  [quette,  Fr.] 
l  Search;  act  of  seeking.  Milton. 
9  An  empamlled  jury.  Shakespeare. 

3  Searchers  (collectively).  Shaketpeare. 

4  Inquiry;  examination.  Shaketpeare. 
b  Request;  desire;  solicitation.,  Herbert. 

To  QUEST,  v.  n.  [aue'ter,  Fr.]    To  go  in  search. 
QUE'STANT,  ».   [from  qarster,  Fr.J  Seeker; 

endeavourer  after.  Spenter. 
QUE'STJON,  s.  [7aestsoa.  Fr.] 

1  Interrogatory;  any  thing  inquired.  Bacon. 

9  Inquiry  ;  disquisition.  Bacoi,. 

3  A  dispote;  a  subject  of  debate.  John. 

4  Affair  to  be  examined.  Swift. 

5  Doubt;  controversy;  dispute.  Tilhtton. 

0  Judicial  trial.  Hooker. 
7  Examination  by  torture.  Ayl\Jf'e. 
9  State  of  being  the  subject  of  present  inquiry. 

9  Endeavour;  search:  not  used.  Shaketpeare. 
To  QUE'STION,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1  To  inquire.  Bacon. 
9.  To  debate  bv  intetrnratorics.  Shaketpeare. 
To  QUE'STION,  t.  a.  [fjuesttonner,  Fr.] 

I  To  examine  one  by  qn-nions. 
9  To  doubt ;  to  be  uncertain  of. 
3  To  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  mention  as  not 
to  be  trusted.  South. 
QUE'STION  ABLE,  a.  [from  oaeslion.] 
I  Doubtful;  disputable.  Baker. 
Suspicious  ;  liable  to  suspicion  j  liable  to  ques- 
tion Shaketpeare. 
QUE'STION ARY,  a.  [from  otieslioa.]  Inquhing; 

asking  questions.  Pope. 
QUE'STION ABLENES8,  s.  [from  question.]  The 

quality  of  being  questionable. 
QUE'STfONER.  s.  [from  question  ]  An  inquirer. 
QUK'STONLESS,  ad.  [from  quettion.]  Certain- 
ly; without  doubt ;  doubtless.  South. 
QUESTMAN.  Is.  Sta.ter  of  law  suits  or 
Ql'E'STMONGER, )  prosecutions.  Baton. 
QUE'isTRIST,  s.  [from  eaesr.]  Seeker  ;  uursuer. 

Shakespeare. 

QUE'STUARY,  a.  [from  queettut,  Lat.]  Studious 
ofproflL  Brown. 
UIB,  s.   A  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt.  fttnsv. 
UI'BBLE,  s.  [from  quidlibet  Lat.]    A  slight 
cavil;  a  low  conceit  depending  on  the  sound 
of  words ;  a  pun.  Wnttt. 
To  QUI'BBLE.  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  pun  ; 

to  play  on  the  sound  of  words.       I.'  Ft  (range. 
QUl'UBLLR,  *.  [rrom  quibble.]    A  punster. 
QUICK,  a.  [cane.  Sax.] 
I  Living  ;  not  dead.  Common  Prayer. 

«  Swift ;  nimble  }  done  with  celerity.  Hooker. 

3  Speedy ;  free  from  delay.  Milton. 

4  Active;  spritely;  ready.  Clarendon. 

aUICK.arf.  Nimbly;  speedily;  readily.  Drayt. 
DICK,*. 

I  A  live  animal :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

t  The  living  flesh}  sensible  parts.  Sharp. 

3  Living  plants.  Aforliiaer. 
QUI'CKbEAM,  or  quickvtiree,  t.  A  species  of 
wild  ash.  Mortimer. 
To  QUI'CKEN,  v.  a.  [noictan,  Sax.] 

I  To  make  alive.  Pnlmt. 

«  To  hasten  ;  to  accelerate.  Hayward. 

3  To  sharpen  ;  to  actuate ;  to  excite.  South. 
To  QUI'CKEN,  v.  a. 

I  To  become  alive:  as,  a  woman  quickent  with 
child.  Sandys. 
9.  To  move  with  activity.  Pope. 
QUI'CKEN ER,  s.  [from  oaickea.] 
l  One  who  makes  alive. 

«  That  which  accelerates;  that  which  actoates. 

More. 

QUI'CKORASS,  ».   [quick  and  ffross ;  granun 

caninum.  Ut.]  Doc-grass. 
WVCKU  M  E.  t.  [enh  noa,  Lat.  7«fcfc  and  lime  ] 

Lime  unqueucbed. 
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a  kharp  night.  Jtitntu 
QUICKS1'GHTEDNESS,s.  [from  qukkmghuo 

Sharpness  of  eight.  Loci 
QUI'CKSILVER,  i.   [quick  and  «ih*r.]  Quic 


QUI 

QUI'CKLY,  ad.  [from  essic*.] 

without  delay. 
QUT'CKNESS,  «•  [from  caie*.] 
I  Speed  ;  vel»«ity ;  celerity. 
•  Activity;  briskness. 

3  Keen  seasibility. 

4  Sharon en:  pungency.  Dryden. 
QUI'CKSAND,  s.    [quick  and  Mnd.]  Moving 

■and  ;  unsolid  ground.  Dryden. 
To  QUJ'CKSET,  e.  a.  [^aicfc  and  set.]   To  plant 
with  living  plants.  'lutter. 
QUI'CKSET,  «.  [quick  and  tel.]    Living  plant 
Bet  to  grow.  Ertlyn. 
QUl'CKSIGHTED,  a.  [quick  and  stgat.]  Having 
a  sharp  tight.  Btntiey. 

r>*td.i 

eke. 
Quick- 

•tker,  called  mercury  by  the  chy  mists,  ia  a  na- 
turally fluid  mineral,  and  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies  next  to  gold,  and  is  the  more 
heavy  and  fluid,  as  it  is  more  pure .  it  is  wholly 
volatile  in  the  Are,  and  may  be  driven  up  in 
vapour  by  a  degree  of  heat  very  little  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water :  it  is  the  least  tena- 
cious of  all  bodies,  and  every  smaller  drop 
may  be  again  divided  by  the  lightest  touch 
into  a  multitude  of  others :  the  ancients  all  es- 
teemed quicknircr  a  poison,  nor  was  it  brought 
into  internal  use  till  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  by  shepherds,  who  ventured 
to  give  it  their  sheep  to  kill  worms,  «ud  as  they 
received  no  hurt,  it  was  soon  concluded  that 
men j  might  take  it  safely  i  in  time,  the  dig- 
gers in  the  mines,  when  they  found  it  crude, 
swallowed  it  in  vast  quantities,  in  order  to  sell 
it  privately,  when  they  had  voided  it  by  stool 
but  the  miners  seldom  follow  their  occupation' 
above  four  yean*  and  the  aitiftccrs,  whu  have, 
much  dealing  in  it,  are  generally  seised  with 
paralytick  disorders.  HAL. 
QUI'CKSILVERED.  a.  [from  quicksilver.] 
Overlaid  with  quicksilver.  New  ion. 

QUl>DAM,vron.  [Ut.)  Somebody.  Spenser. 
Ql'l'DDAN  V,  s.   [quidden,  German,  a  quince.] 
Marmalade ;  confection  of  quince*  made  with 
sugar. 

QUPDDIT,  s.  Subtilty ;  an  equivocation.  Skak. 
«jl  I'DDITY,  s.  [quidditai,  low  Lat.] 
1  Essence ;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer  to  the 
ni«e*t inn,  quid  eit  t  a  scholastick  term.  Hudi. 
A  uArii'in  nicety;  a  cavil.  Camden. 
QUIESCENCE,  t.  [from  qnietco,  Lat.]    Kest ; 

repo*e.  GlanviUe. 
QUIE'SCENT,  a.  [quietens,  Latin.]  Resting; 


QUI 


sou: 


not  being  in  motion  ;  not  movent ; 
repose. 

QUl'ET,  j.  [quut,  Fr.  quietus,  Lat.] 
I  Still ;  free  from  disturbance,  Spenser. 
*  Peaceable ;  not  turbulent.  Peter. 

3  Still ;  not  in  motion.  Judges. 

4  Smooth;  not  ruffled.  Skakespeare. 
QUl'ET,  s.  [quies,  Lat.]    Rest;  repose:  tran- 
quillity; peace:  stillness.  Hughes. 

To  QUl'ET,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  calm  ;  to  lull ;  to  pacify  ;  to  put  to  rest. 


«  To  still.  Loc*«. 
QU  PETER,  s.  [from  quiet.]  The  person  or  thing 
that  quiets. 

QUI'ETISM,  s.  Tranquillity  of  uiind.  Temple. 
QUFETLY,  cut.  [from  -,>-:<  r.  j 

1  Calmly:  without  violent  emetion.  Taylor. 

9  Peaceably  ;  without  offence.  ifacoa. 

S  At  rest ;  without  agitation. 
QUl'ETNESS...  [from  quiet.} 

l  Coolness  of  temper.  Sidney. 

*  Peace;  tranquillity.  Hayward. 

*?.?.tH2*M '  celmness.  Reynolds. 
QUI'KTSOMB,  a.  [from  ousel.]   Calm:  still; 

tt^^rWd  :  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

^p;,^,ffir- *• fro-  •*•«£! 


*  The  instrument  of  writing.  Gmrtk. 

3  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine.  Jr&utknot. 

4  Reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads. 


b  The  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike 


QUPLLET,  s.  MaViftst,  Ut.]  Subtilty ;  nicety  ; 

fraudulent  distinction.  Digky. 
QUILT,  s.  [fcarrJki,  Dutch.]    A  cover  made  by 
stitching  one  cloth  over  another  with  some 
soft  subttance  between  them.  Pot*. 
To  QUILT,  ».  a.  [from  the  none.]  To  stitch  one 
cloth  upon  another  with  something  soft  be* 
tween  them.  Spewr. 
V  l'LTER,*  «.  [from  quilt.]  One  that  quills,  dtk. 
UPLT1NO,*  s.  [from  the  verb.]   The  method 
or  stitching  pieces  of  cloth  together  with  *oine 
soft  substance  between ;  that  which  is  quilted. 

ting  of 
Boyle. 
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QUI'NARY,  a.  [7«iaoria»,  Ut.] 

QUINCE,  s.  [csiddex,  German.] 
I  The  tree.  MiUer. 
9  The  fruit.  *  Peackam 

To  QUINCH,  c.  s>.    To  stir;  to  flounce  a*  in  re- 
sentment or  pain.  Spenser. 
QUlNCU'NCIAL.0.  (from  ?a«acanx.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  quincunx.  Ray. 
QUi'NCVNX,  :  [Lat.]     Quincunx  order  is  a 
plantation  of  trees,  dispose*  originally  la  a 
square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  o 
vuruer,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle ; 
position,  repeated  again  and  again, 
regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 
QUINQUAGE'SIMJ,  t.  [Lat.«  Quinouaresmc 
.  Sunday,  so  called,  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day 
before  Easter,  reckoned  by  whole  numbers; 
Sh  rove-Sunday. 
QUINQUA'NGULAR,  a.   [qumque  and  angtdus, 
Lat.J   Having  Ave  corners.  tr'mduord. 
QU1NQUARTPCULAR,  «.  [auinque  and  or  lira - 
ias,LatJ  Consisting  of  Ave  articles.  Samler*. 
QUI'NQUEPID,  «.     cinque  and  aado,  Lat.] 

Cloven  in  Ave. 
QU I N  QU EFO'LI ATED,  a.  [quinque  and  fohutn, 

Lat.]    Having  Ave  leaves. 
QUINQUENNIAL,  a.  [qumquenmis.  Lat.]  Last- 
ing Ave  years ;  happening  once  in  Ave  years. 
QUl'NSY ,  s.  [corrupted  from  iqutnancy.)  A  tumid 
inflammation  in  the  throat.  Dryden. 
QU  INT,  s.  [quint,  Fr.]    A  set  of  flee.  Hmdikrms. 
QUI'NTAIN,  s.  [quintaine,  Fr.]    A  post  with  a 
turning  top.   See  QU1NTIN.  SAaJrespcare. 
QUl'NTAL,s.  [ccntupondium,  Lat.]    A  hundred 

weight  to  weigh  with. 
QUINTESSENCE,  #.  [quinta  entntia,  Lat.] 
1  A  fifth  being.  Wattu 
i  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing  all  its 
virtues  in  a  small  quantity.  Bowie. 
QUINTESSENTIAL,  a.     [from  quintessence.] 
•    Consisting  of  quintessence.  Hakesrill. 
QUI'NTIN,  •.   An  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin  .  at  one 
end  of  the  cross  post  was  a  broad  board,  and  at 
the  other  a  heavy  sand  bag 
ride  against  the  broad 
pass  by  before  the 
tiller  on  the  back. 
;U  FN  TUPLE,  s.  [auintupUi,  Ut.]  Fivefold. 


sand  bag ;  the  play  was  to 
mad  end  with  a  lance,  and 
sand  bag  should  strike  the 

uiier  on  uie  back. 

8UPNTUPLE,  s.  [oututuplut,  Ut.] 
UIP.s.   A  sharp  jest;  u  Hunt;  a 


To  QUIP,  v.  a.   To  rally  with  bitter 
QUIRE,  s.  [ckoeur,  Fr.  ekoro,  Ital.] 
I  A  body  of  singers  ;  a  chorus.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  part  of  the  church  where  the  service  is 
■ung.  Oewiaad. 
3  [From  cahur,  Fr.l    A  bundle  of  paper  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  sheets. 
To  QUIRE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  sing  in 
concen. 


QUI'RISTBR,  t.  [from  «sire.]    Chorister;  one 
who  sings  in  concert,  generally  in  divine  set- 

,if*fi  T;  — 


vice 
QUIRK, 
l  Quick  stroke  j 
3  Smart  taunt. 


Shakespeare. 
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3  Slight  conceit. 

4  Subulty  ;  nicety  ;  artful  distinction. 

V  Estrange. 

3  Loom  light  tune.  Pope. 
QUIT,*  a.  [from  the  verb.]    Free  ;  clear ;  dis- 
charged. Ask. 
To  QUIT,  ••  a.  pert,  pass,  quit;  pret.  /  quit  or 

omiMd.  [quiter,  Fr.) 
1  To  discharge  an  obligation  ;  to  make  even. 


3  To  carry  through  ;  to  discharge ;  to  perfc 

JWHsWHi 

4  To  clear  himself  of  an  affair.  Milium. 
i  To  repay  ;  to  requite.  Skakeepeare. 

6  To  vacate  obligation*.  Ben  Jonton. 

7  To  pay  any  obligation  ;  to  clear  a  debt :  to  be 
tantamount.  Temple. 

8  To  absolve  ;  to  acquit.  Faxrfat. 

9  To  pay.  Fairfax. 

10  To  abandon  ;  to  fonake.  Men  Josmm. 

11  To  resign  }  to  give  up.  •  Prior. 
QUITCHGRASS,  s.  [cwice,  Sax.]  Dog-Rrass. 

Mortimer. 

QUITE,  ad.   Completely  ;  perfectly-  looker. 
QU  IT  RENT,  *.  [quit  and  rent.)   Small  rent  re- 
served. 

QUITS,  tat.  [from  oasl.]    An  ex 
when  any  thing  is  repaid  and 
come  even. 
QUITTANCE,  s.  [oaitoace,  Fr.] 
I  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation  ,  an  ac- 
quittance. Shakespeare. 
9  Recompense ;  return  ;  repayment.  Shakesp. 
To  QUITTANCE,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
repay  ;  to  recom pence  :  not  used,  Shaketp, 

8UITTER.  t.    A  deliverer.  Anuwrt*. 
UITTERBONE,  s.  A  hard  round  swelling  upon 
the  coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the  quarter. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

QUI'VER,  «.  [cosnrrir,  Fr.  to  cover.]   A  case  or 
sheath  for  arrows.  Sweater. 
UI'VER,  a.  Nimble;  active:  not  used.  Shakes. 

0  QUI'VER, ».  a. 

1  To  quake ;  to  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

Gay. 

t  To  shiver ;  to  shudder.  Sidney. 
QUI'VERED,  a.  [from  quiver.) 

1  Furnished  with  a  quiver.  Milton. 

9  Sheathed  as  in  a  quiver.  Pope. 
QUPVERING,*  s.  [from  the  aero.]  A 
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fu  ,  a  tremulous  motion.  Ash. 
ToQUOB,*.  a.  To  move  as  the  embryo  does  in 

the  womb :  a  low  word. 
QVO'DLIBET,  t.  [Lai.]    A  nice  point ;  a  sub- 
tilty.  Prior. 
QUODLIBETA'RIAN,  s.  [quodliket,  Lat.]  Ooe 

who  talks  or  disputes  on  any  subject. 
QUODI.IBETlCAL,a.  {qnodlibeU  Lat.]  Notre- 

strained  to  a  particular  subject. 
QUOIF.  s.  [roefe,  Pr.] 
1  Any  cap  with  which  the  head  is  covered.  See 
COIF.  .  Skakespaare. 

9  The  cap  of  a  serjeant  at  law. 
To  QUOIF,  v.  a.  [coefftr,  Fr.]   To  cap;  to  di 
with  a  headdress.  Ad" 
QUCVIFFURE,  s.  [coejure,  Fr.]  Headdr 


QrOIL,s.   See  COIL. 
QUOIN,  $.  [coin,  Fr.]  Corner. 
QUOIT,  ».  [coete,  Dutch.] 
1  Something  thrown  a  great  distance  to  a  certain 
point.  itVfcutAaoi. 
9  The  discos  of  the  ancients  is  sometimes  called 

in  English  euots,  but  improperly. 
To  QUOIT,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  throw 
quoits  |  to  play  at  quoit*.  Dryden. 
To  QUOIT,  v.  a.  To  throw.  Skaketpeare. 
QUOITS,*  s.  [from  quoit.}  The  game  in  which 
the  quoit  or  discus  is  thrown.  Ask. 
QVO'SDAM.adv.  [Lat.]  Having  been  formerly. 

Shakespeare. 

QUOOK.  The  pret.  of  quake t  obsolete,  spent. 
QVO'RUM,  s.  [Latin  ]   A  bench  of  justices  , 

such  a  number  of  any  officers  as  is  sufficient 

to  do  business. 
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QUOTA,  s.  (<rnotus,  Lat.]  , 

tion  as  assigned  to  each. 
QUOTATION,  «.  [from  quote.] 
'  I  The  act  of  quoting;  citation. 
9  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as  evidence 

or  illustration.  Locke. 
To  QUOTE,  e.  a.  [quoter,  Fr.]  To  cite  an  author ; 

to  adduce  the  word*  of  another.  eVkttrift. 
QUOTER,  s.  [horn  oaote.]    Clter;   he  that 

QUOTH,  verb  imp.  [cwotkoa,  Sax  ]  ^sata""?, 
say  I  or  taid  I ;  quoth  ke,  says  he  or  said  he. 

Hudibras. 

QUOTI'DIAN,  a.  [quotidieu,  Fr. quotidianus,  Ut.] 
Daily  :  happening  every  day.  Donne. 

QUOTI'DIAN,  s.  [febris  quetututna,  Latin.]  A 
Quotidian  fever ;  a  fever  which  returns  every 
dav.  Skukeipearr. 

QUOTIENT,  s.  [quotiet,  Lat.]  In  arithmetic*, 
it  is  the  number  produced  hy  the  division  of  the 
two  tmu  r  cu,  the  one  by  the  other. 


RIs  called  the  canine  letter,  because  it  h  ut- 
tered with  some  resemblance  to  the  growl 
or  snarl  of  a  cur  :  it  has  one  constant  sound  in 
English ;  as,  red,  rose,  more,  murtatick :  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  it  is  followed  by 
an  A,  as  in  rkapsody. 
R,*  as  an  old  numeral,  stands  for  eighty,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  eighty  thousand.  Ask. 
To  RA'BATE,  v.  n.  [rabattre,  Fr.]    In  falconry, 
to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist  again.  Ainsw. 
To  RA'BBBT,  v.  a.  [rakottre,  Fr.]  To  pare  down 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  lit  ooe  another.  Afox. 
RA'BBET,  s.  [from  the  verb.1    A  joint  made  by 
paring  two  pieces  so  that  they  wrap  over  one 
another.  Moxoa. 
RA'BBl,    is.    A  doctor  among  the  Jews. 
RA'BBl  N,  i  Matthew. 
KABBl'NICAL,*  a.   Belonging  to  the  rabbins. 

Boltabroke. 

RA'BBIT,  s.  [rokkeMa,  Dutch.]  A  furry  animal 
that  lives  on  plants,  and  burrows  in  the  gTound. 

Shakespeare. 

BA'BBITWARREN  *  •.  [raiWt  and  worrea.]  A 
park  or  borough  for  rabbits.  Ask. 

RA'BBLE,  s.  [rabula,  Ut.]  A  tumultuous  crowd  $ 
an  assembly  of  low  people.  Raleieh. 

RA'BBLF.MENT,  s.  [from  rabble.]  Crowd;  tu- 
multuous assembly  of  mean  people.  Spenser. 

RA'BID,  a.  [rubidus,  Lat.]  Fierce;  furious; 
mad. 

RA'BINET,  ».   A  kind  of  smaller  ordnance. 


RACE, «.  [rare,  Fr.  from  rmdice,  Lat.] 
1  A  family  ascending. 
9  Pamily  descending.  Milton. 

3  A  gent  ration  ;  a  collective  family.  Skakesp. 

4  A  particular  breed.  Milton. 

5  Race  of  % infer.   A  root  or  sprig  or  ginger. 

©  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine.  Temple. 
7  [From  res,  Islandick.]    Contest  in  running. 


8  Course  on  the  feet. 

9  Progress ;  count.  Milton. 
10  Tratn  ;  process.  Milton. 
RA'CEHORSE,  •  [race  and  korse.]    Horse  bred 

to  run  for  prixes.  Addts>m, 

RACEMATION,  i.  [rocemui,  Lat.]  Closter,  like 
that  of  grape*.  Brown. 

RACEM 1'FEROUS,  a.  [racemut  and  Jem,  Ut.] 
Bearing  clusters. 

RA'CER,  s.  [from  rare.]  Runner ;  one  that  con- 
tend* in  speed.  Doriot. 

RA'CINESS,  s.  {from  rcey.]  The  quality  of  be- 
inf  racy. 

RACK,  i.  [racke,  Dutch,  from  rack  en,  to  stretch  ) 
I  An  engine  of  torture.  Taylor. 
9  Torture;  extreme  pain.  Temple. 

3  Any  instrument  by  which  extension  I*  per- 
formed. H'tiktu. 

4  A  distaff:  commonly  spoken  and  written  rock. 

Drsrden. 
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>  they  are  driven  by  the  wind. 


6  [From  racca,  lslandick,  hinge*  or  joint*.] 
ueck  of  mutton  cut  for  the  table. 

7  A  grate  .  the  grate  on  wbtch  bacon  it  laid. 

a  A  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed  for  cat. 

tie.  »  Mortimer. 

9  Arrack  j  a  spirituous  liquor. 
To  RACK,  r.  a.   [from  the  noon.]   To  stream  ts 
clouds  before  the  wind.  Shaketpeare. 
To  RACK,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  torment  by  the  rack.  Dryden. 
9  To  torment  j  to  harass.  Milton. 

3  To  harass  by  exaction.  Srevier. 

4  To  screw ;  to  force  to  performance.  TilloUon. 

5  To  stretch ;  to  extend.  Skaktspeare. 

6  To  defecate  ;  to  draw  off  from  the  lees.  JHacvn. 


raised  to 

]    One  wl»o 
Locke. 

Skakerpeare. 


RACK-RENT,  i 
the  uttermost 

RACK-RENTER,  ».  [roe* 
pays  the  uttermoat  r*nt 

RA'CKET,  *. 
I  An  irregular  clattering  noise 
9  A  confused  talk,  in  burleaqua  language.  Swift 
3  The  instrument  with  which  players  strike  the 
ball.  Ditty. 

RA  CKING,  ».  Racking  pace  of  a  horse  is  ihe 
fame  as  an  amble,  only  that  it  it  swifter  time 
and  a  shorter  tread.  Famer't  Dictionary . 

RA'CKOON,  ».  A  New-England  animal,  like  a 
badger,  having  a  tail  like  a  fox,  being  clothed 
with  a  thick  and  deep  fur.  Bailey. 

RA'CY,  a.  Strong  ;  flavouroutj  tasting  of  the 
toil.  Cowley. 

RAD.   The  old  pret.  of  read.  Spenter. 

RAD,  red,  and  rod,  differing  only  in  dialect,  signify 
counsel  ,  as  Conrsd,  powerful  or  tkilful  in 
couniel ;  Ethelrcd,  a  noble  counsellor.  Citron. 

RA'DDOCK,  orraddocJr,  t.  A  bird;  the  red- 
breast. Shaketpeare 

RA'DIANCE,)  i.  [radtare,  Lat.]   Sparkling  las- 

RA'DIANCY,  j     tre  ;  glitter.  Brown. 

RA'DIANT,  a.  [radians,  Lat.]  Shining  $  brightly 
sparkling ;  emitting  rays.1  Milton. 

To  RA'DIATE,  v.  n.  [radio,  Lat.]   To  emit  rays 
to  shine  -,  to  sparkle. 

RA'DIATED,  a.  [radiatv,  Lat.] 

RADIATION,  «.  [rudiatio,  Lat.] 


Boyle, 
Adorned  with 
on. 


I  Beamy  lustre  j  emistion  of  rayv 

8  Emission  from  a  i 
RA'DICAL.  a.  [radical.  Ft.) 

I  Primitive  ;  original. 

9  Implanted  by  nature. 
3  Serving  to  origination 

RADICA'LiTY.s. 


Bacon. 
Baaon. 

ttentley. 
IVxlkim. 


[from  radical.] 
[from  radical.} 


Origination. 

Brown. 
Originally  ; 
Priiir. 

[from  radical.]   The  atate 


(In  botany.)    Taking  root ; 


RA'DICALLY,  ad. 

primitively. 
RA'DIC  ALNESS,  i 

of  beinir  radical. 
RA'DICANT,*  a. 

growing  deeply. 
To  RA'DICATE,  r.  a.  [radicatut,  Lat.]  To  root ; 

to  plant  deeply  and  firmly.  Hammond. 
RADICATION,  *.   [from  radicate.]   The  act  of 

taking  root  and  fixin,-  deep.  Hammond. 
RA'DICLE,  «.  [radicule,  Fr.]   That  part  of  a  teed 

which  forms  the  root.  ifuincy. 
RADISH,  s.    [nadtc,  Sax.]    A  root  commonly 

eaten  raw.  Miller. 
JU'DIUS.t.  [Lat.] 
I  The  semidiameter  of  a  circle. 
8  A  bone  of  the  fore  arm,  which  accompanies  the 

ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
To  RAFF,  r.  a.     To  sweep ;  to  huddle  }  to  take 

hastily  wtthout  distinction.  Carets. 
To  RA'PFLB,  r.  n.    [rajter,  to  snatch,  FrJ  To 

ca^t  dice  for  a  prise.  falser. 
RA'FFLR,  i.    Irafie,  Fr.]    A  species  of  game  or 

lottery,  in  which  many  stake  a  small  part  of 

the  value  of  some  single  thing,  in  consideration 

of  a  chance  to  gain  it.  Arbuknot. 
RA'FFLING,*  s.    [from  rq£*.]   The  practice  of 

determining  prizes  by  chance  or  lottery  |  ■ 

play  with  three  dice. 

ill 


RAI 

RAFT,  s.   A  frame  ot  float  made  by 
of  timber  across  each  other. 


RAFT.  part.  pass,  of  rojf.   Torn}  rent.  Spe»*er. 

RA'FTLR,  s.  [rafter,  Sax.  rafter,  Dutch.)  The 
secondary  timhers  of  the  house ;  the  timbers 
which  are  let  into  the  great  beam.  Dmme. 

RA'FTERED,  a.  [from  rafter.]  Built  with  rafters. 

Pope. 

RAG,  t.  [kracode,  lorn,  Sax.] 
I  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  tatter. 

Miasm 

*  Any  thing  rent  and  tattered ;  worn  out  clothe*. 

Sandy. 

t  A  fragment  of  dress. 
RAGAMU'FFIN,  s.   A  paltry 
RAGE,  t.  [rare,  Fr.] 

I  Violent  anger ;  vehement  furv.  Skaketpeart. 

8  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thin*  pain- 
ful. *  Boca. 

i  Enthusiasm  ;  rapture.  Cowley. 

4  Eagerness;  vehemence  of  mind.  /  ■* 
To  l< AGE,  v.  n.  [from  the  n<»in.l 

1  To  be  in  fury;  to  be  healed  with  excessive 
anger.  Miitur.. 

2  To  ravage  ;  to  exerciic  fury.  Hitler. 
^  To  act  with  mischievous  impetuosity.  MMo*. 

RA'GEFUL,  a.    [rage  and /ah]    Furious,  vio- 
lent. 

RA'GGED,  a.  [from  rag.] 

1  Rent  into  tatters. 

2  Uneven  j  consitting  of  parts  almost  disunited. 

Skaketpearr . 

5  Diessed  in  tat  ten.  Dryan. 
4  Rugged  ;  not  smooth.  I.'  Estrange. 

RA'GGED  NESS,  ».  [from  ragged.]    Sute  of  be- 
ing dressed  in  tatters,  Skaketpeme 
RA'GING,*  t.    [fromro^e.]   Tne  prevalence  o» 
rage;  an  act  of  outrage $  the  exacerbation  of 


any  thing  painful. 
RA'GINGLt,  ad.    [fiom  raging.}  With 

mcnt  fury. 
RA'GMAN,  *.  [rag  and  man.) 
rags. 

RAGUU'T,  t.    [Fr.]    Meat  stewed  and  highly 
seasoned.  Addito*. 
RA'G STONE,  t.  [rag  and  stone.] 
I  A  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in  a  ragged 
manner.  Woodward. 
9  The  stoue  with  which  they  tmooth  the  edge  of 

a  tool  new  ground  and  (eft  ragged. 
RA'GVVORT,  s.  [rag  and  wart.)    A  plant.  Mil. 
RAIL,  t.  [rxegel,  German.] 
I  A  crossbeam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two  up 
posts. 

8  A  series  of  posts  connected  with  beams,  by 
which  any  thing  is  enclosed.  Bacon. 

3  A  kind  of  bird. 

4  A  woman's  upper  garment. 
To  RAIL,  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

t  To  euctete  with  rails. 
8  To  range  in  a  line. 

To  RAI  L,  v.  n.  [raiUer,  Fr.]  To  use  insolent  and 
reproachful  language  ;  to  speak  to,  or  to 
i  ion  in  opprobrious  terms. 
RAI'LER,  r.    [from  rati.]   One  who 

defames  by  opprobrious  language.  Santa. 
RAl'LLERY,  t.    [raiUerie,  Ft.]   Slight  satire; 

satirical  merriment.  lien  Jomtvn. 

RAI'MENT,  s.     Vesture;  vestment ;  clothes  * 
dress ;  garment.  Sidney. 


To  RAIN,  a. 


[reatoa.  Sax 


Dutch.] 

l  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds.  Locke. 
9  To  fall  as  rain.  Aft/ tea. 

S  It  rams.  The  water  falls  from  the  clouds. 


Th  RAIN,  t.  a.   To  pour  down  a*  rain. 
RAIN,  s.    [rew,  Sax.]     The  moisture  that  falls 

from  the  clouds.  *  Waller. 
RA'INBOW,  *.   [ram and  bam.]   The  iris;  the 

temicircleof  various  colours  which  appnsr«  in 

showerv  weather.  Atwten. 
RA'INDERR.  i.  [kranaf.  Sax.  rangi/er,  Lat.]  A 

deer  with  large  horns,  which,  in  the 

regions,  draws  sledges  thron 
RAI'N  I  NESS,  s.    [from  ratay. 

ing  showery. 
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RAM 


RAN 


RAI'N -WATER,    a.      Water  not  taken  from 
•print*,  but  falling  from  the  clouds.  Mortimer. 
RAI'NY.  a.  [from  rata.]  Showery; 
To  RAISE,  r.  a.  [reiser,  Dan.] 

1  To  lift ;  to  heave. 

2  To  set  upright  I  as,  he  raised  a  matt. 

3  To  erect  ;  to  build  up.  Joshua. 

4  To  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illustrious. 


5  To  amplify  ;  to  enlarge.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  increase  in  current  value.  Temple. 

7  To  elevate ;  to  exalt.  Prior. 
•  To  advance  5  to  promote  .  to  prefer.  Clar. 
9  To  excite .  to  put  in  action.  Milton. 

fO  To  excite  to  war  or  tumult.  Shakespeare . 

11  To  route  .  to  stir  up.  Job. 
19  To  give  beginning  of  importance  to:  at,  he 
raiseM  the  family. 

13  To  bring  into  being.  Milton. 

14  To  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate 


spirits. 
15  To 


bring  from  death  to  life. 

16  To  occasion  ;  to  begin.  Brovn. 

17  To  set  up ;  to  utter  loudly.  Drydtn. 

18  To  collect ;  to  obtain  a  certain  snm.  Gay. 

19  To  collect ;  to  assemble  ;  to  levy.  Milton. 

90  To  give  rise  to.  Milton. 

91  To  procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated:  as,  he 
raised  sheep. 

99  To  rotat  paste.    To  form  paste  kito  pies  with. 

out  a  dish.  Spectator. 
R  A  I'SER.  ».  [from  raise.]    He  that  raises.  Toy. 
RAI'SIN,  s.    [racemuj,  Lat.  rauia.  Fr.]  Rau,n$ 
are  the  fruit  of  the  vine  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then  dried  : 
grapes  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  manner, 
are  called  raisins ;  but  those  dried  in  the  sun 
are  much  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than  those 
dried  in  ovens.  Mil. 
RAKE,  s.  [race,  Sax.  raetht,  Dutch.! 
I  An  instrument  with  teeth,  by  which  the  ground 
is  divided,  or  light  bodies  art  gathered  up.  Dry. 
9  [Prom  rtktl,  Dutch,  a  worthless  cur  dog.]  A 
loose,  disorderly,  vitiou*.  wild,  gay,  thought- 
less fellow  j  a  man  addicted  to  pleasure.  Pope. 
To  RAKE.  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  gather  with  a  rake.  May. 
9  To  clear  with  a  rake.  Thomson. 

3  To  draw  together  by  violence.  Hooker. 

4  To  scour;  to  search  with  eager  and  vehement 
diligence.  Sv\ft. 

5  To  heap  together  and  cover.  Suckling. 
To  RAKE,  *. ». 

I  To  search  ;  to  grope.  Soul*. 
9  To  pass  with  violence.  Sidney. 
RA'KEHELL,*.  [rote  and  aett.]    A  wild,  worth. 

leas,  dissolute,  debauched,  sorry  fellow.  Spen. 
RA'KEHELLY,  a.  [from  raWi.]  Wild;dis. 

solute.  Ben  Jonson. 

RA'KER,  *.  [from  rake.]    One  that  rakes. 
RA'KISH,  a.  [from  rake.]    Loose;  lewd;  disso- 
lute. Clarissa. 
To  RA'LLY,  p.  a.  [rallier,  Fr.] 
1  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces  into  or- 
der  Atterbury. 
9  [From  railUr,  Fr.]     To  treat  with  slight  con- 
tempt  to  treat  with  satirical  merriment.  Add. 
To  RA'LLY,  v.  a. 
1  To  come  together  in  a  hurry.  Tillotson. 
9  To  cdme  again  into  order.  Drydtn. 
3  To  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
RAM,  ».  [ram,  Rax.  ram,  Dutch.] 
1  A  male  sheep ;  a  tup.  Peacham. 
9  Aries,  the  vernal  sign.  Crerca. 
3  An  instrument  with  an  iron  head  to  batter 
walls.  Shakespeare. 
To  RAM.  v.  a. 
I  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering 
ram.  Bacon. 
9  To  (111  with  any  thing  driven  hard  together 


RA'M  AGE.  1.  [remsu,  Lat.l    Branches  of  trees. 
To  RA'MBLE.  •.  a.  [rammeftn,  Dutch.]   To  rove 
loosely  and  irregularly  ;  to  wander.  Locke. 
RA'MBLE,  1.  [from  the  verb.]  Wajsderinjj^ir. 

>1B 


RA'MBT.ER.  s.    Rover  ;>  wanderer.  VEttramre. 

RA'MBLING,*  {from  rcsaWe.]  The  act  of 
wandering  about  tor  amusement  or  pleasure , 
a  ramMe.  jth. 

RA'MliOOZE,l».    A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale, 

RA'M  TU  NE,    I     eggs,  and  sugar. 

RA'MF.Nl-S,  t.  [rowemo,  Latin.]  Scrapings; 
shaving*. 

RAMIFICATION,  s.  [fwsat/carie*,  Fr.] 
I  Division  or  separation  into  branches;  the  act 
of  branching  out.  Hale. 
9  Small  branches.  Arbnthrot. 
To  RA'MIFY,  c.  c.    [MMi/rr,  Fr.]   To  separate 
into  branches.  Boyle. 
To  RA'MIFY,  v.  a.  •  To  be  parted  into  tranches. 


RA'MMF.R,  i.  [from  ram.] 
I  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  driven 
hard.  Moxan. 
9  The  stick  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into 
the  gun.  Wueman. 
RA'MMlSH,  a.   [from  ram.]    Strong  scented. 
RA'MOUS,  a.    [ramus,  Lat.]    Branchy ;  consist- 
ing of  branches.  A'eieto*. 
To  RAMP,  p.  n.  [ntmper,  Fr.] 
1  To  leap  with  violence.  Spenser 
9  To  climb  as  a  plant.  Ray. 


R*MP,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Leap;  spring.  Mil. 
R  AMPA'LLIAN,  s.  A  mean  wretch.  Shake.ipeo.re. 
RA'MPANCY.s.   [from  rampant.'}  Prevalence; 


R AMPA'LLIAN,  s.  A  mean  wretch.  Shake* 
VMPANCY, 
exuberance. 
RA'MPANT,  a.  IrampoiU,  Fr.] 
I  Exuberant;  overgrowing  restraint.  South. 
9  tin  heraldry.)    Rampant  m  when  the  lion  is 
reared  up  in  the  escutcheon,  a*  it  wr re  ready 
to  combat  with  his  enrmv.  Peacham. 
To  R.VMPART,  I  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  for- 
To  RA'M  IMRE,  |     tify  with  ramparts.  Hayvard. 

RA'MPART,  \     ,  .  t,  , 

RA'M  PI  RE,  J'*  lr*"V*"' 
1  The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the  parapet. 
9  The  wall  round  fortiAed  places.     Ben  Jomon. 
R»/MP10N.  s.  [rapunaUus.)    A  plant.  Mortimer. 
RA'MSONS.  ..    An  herb.  Ainrworlh. 
RAN.   The  preterit  of  ma. 
To  RANCH,  v.  a.  [from  srreaen.]   To  sprain  ;  to 
injure  with  violent  contortion.  Garth. 
RA'NCID,  a.  [ranadus,  Lat.]    Strong  scented. 

Atnsicvrth. 

R  A'NCIDNESS,  \  ».    [from  raisrid.l  Strong 
RANCI'DITY,    I     scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
RA'NCOROUS,  a.    [from  rancour.]    Malignant ; 
malicious ;  spiteful  In  the  utmost  degree. 

Shakespeare. 

RA'NCOUR,  $.  [roacoear,  old  Fr.] 

1  Inveterate  maiiynitv  ;  malice ;  sledfast  impla- 
cability ,  standing  Date. 

9  Virulence;  coriuption. 
RAND.*,  [rand,  Dutch.J    Border;  seam. 
KA'NDOM,  *.  [roadoa.  Fr.y  Want  of  direction; 
want  of  rule  or  method ;  chance ;   hazard ; 
rovini  motion.  Milton. 
RA'NDOM,  a.   Done  by  chance;  roving  without 
direction.  Dryden. 
RANG.  The  preterit  of  Hor. 
To  RANGE,  t.  a.  [ranfer.  Fr.] 

I  To  place  in  order  ;  to  put  in  rank*.  Clarendon. 

9  To  rove  over. 
To  RANGE,  r.  n. 

I  To  rove  at  large. 

9  To  be  placed  in  order.  Shake* peure. 

3  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction.  Drayton. 
RANGE,  s.  [range*.  Fr.] 

1  A  rank ;  any  thing  placed  in  a  line.  Jtevtou. 

9  A  claas  1  an  order.  Hale. 

3  Excursion  ;  wandering.  South. 

4  Room  for  eacursion.  Addison. 

5  Compass  taken  m  by  any  thing  excursive,  ex- 
tended, or  ranked  in  order.  Pope. 

6  Step  of  a  ladder.  Clarendon. 

7  A  kitchen  grate.  Spenser. 
RA'NGER,  s.  [from  range.} 

1  One  that  ranges ;  a  rover;  a  robber.  Spender. 
9  A  doc  that  beats  the  ground.  GoV- 
3  An  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a  forest. 
HANK,  a.  [roar,  Sax.] 
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HAF 


HAS 


I  High  crowing  .  •trona;  5  luxuriant.  Saeasei 
a  Fruitful*  bearing  stron*  plant..  Sandys. 
3  [From  roacidas.  Lai.  J  Stroog  scented .  rancid. 


4  High  tasted  l  »imng  in  quality.  flay. 
!>  Rampant ;  high-grown.  $Aake<p*or*. 

0  Gross;  coarse.  Swjt. 

7  The  iron  of  a  plane  it  set  rank,  when  its  cage 
stand*  so  flat  below  the  sole  of  the  plane,  that 
it  will  take  off  a  thick  shaving.  Mason. 

RANK,*.  [r0a4v.Fr.] 

1  Line  of  men  placed  abreast.  Shakftpwc . 

8  A  row.  Milton. 

3  Range  of  subordination.  Locke. 

4  Claa* ;  order.  .  .diieroary. 
&  Degree  of  dignity  or  excellence.  Add\*on. 
6  Dignity  ;  high  place  :  as,  he  is  a  man  of  rank. 

To  RAN  K,  t.  o.  [raager,  Fr.] 

1  To  place  abreast.  Milton. 

8  To  range  in  an>-  particular  class.  SkakefPtare. 

3  To  arrange  methodically.  Milton. 
To  RANK,  v.  a.    To  be  lunged  ;  to  be  placed. 

Tate. 

To  RA'NKLE,  v.  n.  [from  rank.]  To  fester ;  to 
breed  corruption ;  to  be  inflamed  in  body  or 
mind.  Soarfw. 

RA'NKLY,  ad.  [from  roafc.]    Coaraely  |  grossly. 

\fl  ilk.'  +%Tit<\T  P 

RA'NKNESS,  1.  [from  row*.]   Exuberance,  au- 
peruuity  of  growth.  Skakrtpeare. 
RA'NNY,  «.   The  shrewmouse.  Brown. 
To  RA'NSACK,  ».  a.   [ran.  Sax.  and  taku,  Swed. 
to  search  fur  or  seize:] 
1  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage.  Drpdrn 

8  To  starch  narrowly.  IVootlvard. 

9  To  violate;  to  de dour.  Spenter. 
RA'NSOME,  «.    [raacoa,  Fr.]    Price  paid  for  re- 
demption from  captivity  or  punishment.  Till. 

To  RA'NSOME,  v.  a.  [rancoimer,  Fr.]  To  redeem 
from  captivity  or  punishment.  Milton. 

RA'NSOMELESS,  a.  [from  rasyom*.]  Free  from 
rausome.  Skaketpeare. 

RA'NSOMER,  t.  [from  raiusaw.]  One  that  re- 
deems. 

To  RANT,  r.  a.   [ran den,  Dutch.]   To  rave  in 
violent  or  high  sounding  language.  Skaktsp. 
RANT,  t.   [from  the  verb.]    High-sounding  lan- 
guage. Crunxille. 
RA'NTER,  s.  [from  root.]    A  ranting  fellow. 
RA'NTl  POLE.  a.  Wild  ;  roving  ;  rakish.   (  ongr. 
To  RA'NTl  POLE,  r.  a.   To  run  about  wildly  1  a 
low  word.  Arbulknnt. 
RA'NVLA,  *.    [Lat.]   A  soft  swelling,  posset- 
ing the  talivals  under  the  tongue.  IVurmcm. 
RANlJ'NCULUS,f.  Crowf<*>t. 


To  RAP,  9.  ».  [krappan.  Sax.] 
I  To  strike  with  a  Quick  smart  blow.  Prior. 
9.  To  rap  out.   To  utter  with  hasty  violence. 


To  RAP.  t>.  a.  [rapto  extra  r«,  Lat.] 
1  To  affect  with  rapture  ;  to  strike  with  ecstasy  ; 
to  hurry  out  of  himself.  /'ope. 

*  To  snatch  away.  Milton. 

3  To  seise  by  violence.  Drayum. 

4  To  exchange  .  to  truck  1  a  low  word. 

I  7b  rap  and  rend.  To  seize  by  violence.  Hndib. 
RAP,  1.  [from  the  verb.]    A  quick  smart  blow.  • 

Arbuthnot. 

RAPA'CIOUS,  o.  [ropaee,  Fr.  ropax,  Lat.)  Given 
to  plunder  ;  Seizing  by  violence.  Pope. 

RAPA'CIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  rapacious.]  By  ra- 
pine t  by  violent  robbery. 

RAPA'CIOUSNESS,  «.  [from  rapactoas.]  The 
quality  of  being  rapacious. 

RAPA'CITY,  1.  [rapaciti,  Fr.  ropoeiiat,  Lat.] 
Addictedness  to  plunder  j  exercise  of  plunder  t 
ravenousnets.  .Vprai. 

R  APE,  s.  ['«ptas,  Lat.] 
1  Violent  defloration  or  chastity.  Skake*ptare. 

*  Privation  ;  act  of  taking  away.  Chapman. 

3  Something  snatched  away.  Sandtt. 

4  Fruit  plucVd  from  the  cluster.  Ray. 
»  A  division  of  a  country  j  a  hundred. 

0  A  plant,  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  is  ex- 


HA'PI D,  a.  [rtpide,  Fr  ]   Qj.ck  ;  swift.  Dr*den. 

MO 


RAPl'DITY,  i.    [rupidUe-.  Yr.] 

citv;  rwiftneas. 
RA'PiDLY,  ad.    [from  rapid.] 
quick  motion. 

if  I 


Celerity;  vtlo- 
Addi*a%.. 
Swiftly;  with 


RA'PlDNESS.i.  [from  rapid.]    Celerity;  swift 

A  small  sword 


RA'PIER,  t.    [rapier*,  Fr.] 

on  I  v  in  thrusting. 
RA'PIER-FlSH.  s.  Theswort! 
RA'PINE,  *.  [raptaa,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  plundering. 
9.  Violence  ;  force.  Af  1U0*. 

RA'PPER.  s.  [from  rap.]   One  who  strikes. 
RA'PPORT,  *.    [rappat,  Fr.]    Re  lat  i  00  :  refe- 
rence: not  used.  TtmpU. 
To  RAPT,  v.  a.   To  ravish  ;  to  put  in  ecsta*y. 
RAIT.  s.  [from  rap.]    A  trance;  an  ecstasy. 
RA'ITURE,  ». 
I  Violent  seizure.  ,  Chapman 

«  Ecstasy;  transport;  violence  of  any  pleasing 


passion. 
3  K4|iidit] 


haste. 


Adduon. 
Afi/taa. 
Ravished, 
Tktmion. 
EcsUtick;; 


hty ;  n 

RA'PTURED,  a.    [from  rapture.] 

■transported:  a  bad  word. 
RA'PTVROUS,  a.    [from  raprare.] 

transporting. 
P.  A  RE,  a.  [rams,  Lat.] 
I  Scarce  ;  uncommon.  Skaketpeart. 
«  Excellent  incomparable ;  vatuablc  to  a  degree 
seldom  found.  foiatVt. 

3  Thinly  scattered.  Milu*. 

4  Thin  ;  subtile;  not  dense.  Stutm. 
b  Raw  ;  not  fully  subdued  by  the  fire.  DryU->. 

RA'REESHOW,  «.    [rare  and  lAose.]    A  show 
carried  in  a  box.  Gay. 
RAREFA'CTION,  «.    [rare/acrio«,  Fr.]  Exten- 
sion of  the  parts  of  a  body,  that  makes  it  take 
up  more  room  than  it  did  before.  lHnto't. 
RA'REFIABLE,  a.    [from  rorr/f.]  Admitting 

rarefaction. 
To  RA'RBFY,  v.  a.   {rarejler,  Fr.] 

thin  :  contrary  to  coailsns*. 
To  KA'REFY,  *.  a.   To  become  thin. 
RA'RELY,  ad.  [from  rare.] 
I  Seldom  ;  not  often  .  not  frequcntl 
9  Finely;  nicely;  accurately. 
R  A' REN  ESS,  a.  [from  rare.] 
I  Uneommonness;  state  of  happening  seldom  ; 

infrequeary. 
9.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 
3  Thinness  ,  tenuity. 
RA'RITY,  s.  [rartie\  Fr.  rantas,  Lat.] 
1  Uneornmonness  ;  infrequencv.  Spectator. 
«  Any  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity.  SAafreipearr. 
9 Thinness;  subtilty  :  the  contrary  to  demit*. 

BentUy. 

RA'SCAL,  $.  [raara/,  Saxon,  a  lean  beast.]  A 
mean  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel.  Dri  len. 

RASCA'LION,  s.  [from  rosea/.]  One  of  the 
lowest  people.  Hnditrui. 

RASCA'LITY,  a.  [from  rosea/.]  The  low  mean 
people.  South. 

RA'SCALLY,  a.    [from  rascal.]    Mesn;  wonb- 

StB\ft. 


South. 
M,Uo%. 
Afi/tca. 

I, 


less. 

To  RASE,  e.  a.  [rater,  Fr.  rasas,  Lat.] 

1  To  skim  ;  to  strike  on  the  surface. 

«  To  overthrow  ;  to  destroy ;  to  root  up. 

3  To  blot  out  by  rasure ;  to  erase. 
RASH.  a.  [rase*,  Dutch.]  Hasty; 

cifitate  ;  acting  without  caution 
RASH,  s.  (raicia,  Hal.] 

I  Satin. 

%  An  efflorescence  on  the  body;  a  breaking  out. 
RA'SHF.R,  1.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon.  Skaktrpeara. 
RA'SHLY,  ad.  [from  rasA.]   Hastily  ,  violently; 

without  due  consideration.  Smith. 
R.A'SHNKSS.  s.  [from  rosA.]    Foolish  contempt 

of  danger;  precipitation.  Dry  I  en. 
RASP.  s.  [ratpa,  Ital.1    A  berry  that  grows  on  a 

species  of  the  bramble  ;  a  raspberry.  Pkilip*. 
To  RASP,  r.  o.  [raspeo.  Dutch. j   To  rub  to  pow- 

der  with  a  very  rough  flle.  Maim. 
RASP,  s.    [from  the  verb.]    A  Urge  rough  flle, 

commonlv  used  to  vrear  away  wood.  Mosom. 
RA'SPATOtfY.  $.    [rarpolwr,  Fr.]    A  chsrur- 

geon't  rasj .  fVitenutn. 
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RAT 

RA'SPBERRY,  or  Ratberry,  s.  A  delicious  kind 

RA°SPBERKYBUSH,  «.   A  specie,  c^bram"": 

RA'SU  RE,  «.  [roswro,  Lat.] 
l  The  act  or  scraping  or  shaving. 
9  A  mark  in  a  writing  where  something  has  been 
rubbed  out.  Ayhjft. 

RAT,  t.  [rat,  Fr.]  An  animal  of  the  moose  kind 
that  infests  houses  and  ships.  DewiM. 

To  smell  a  rat.  To  be  put  on  the  watch  by  sus- 
picion ;  to  suspect  danger.  Hudtbrat. 

RATABLE,  a.  [from  rate.]  Set  at  a  certain 
value.  Camden. 

RATABLY,  ad.    Proportionably.  Raleigh. 

RATAFl'A,  i.  A  liquor,  prepared  from  the  ker- 
nels of  apricots  and  spirits.  Baiteg. 

RATA'N,  #.    An  Indian  cane. 

RATCH,  a.  In  clockwork,  a  sort  of  wheel  which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  deteuts  every  hour,  and 
thereby  make  the  clock  strike.  Baxley. 

RATE,  s.  fraliu,  Lat.] 

1  A  price  fixed  on  any  thing.  Dryden. 
9  Allowance  settled.  •  Additog. 

3  Degree}  comparative  height  or  value. 

Shakespeare. 

4  Quantity  assignable.  Shaketpeare. 
s  That  which  sets  value  .  principle  on  which  va- 
lue is  set.  Atterbury. 

6  Manner  of  doing  any  thing  ;  degree  to  which 
•  ny  thing  is  done.  Clarendon. 

7  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish.  Prior. 
To  RATE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

j  To  value  at  a  certain  price.  Boyle. 
9  [Prom  reita,  Islandick.]   To  chido  hastily  and 
vehemently.  South. 
7b  RATE,  v.  u.  To  make  an  estimate.  Kettlewell. 
RATH,  s.    A  hill.  Spenur 


RATH,  a.   irath.  Sax.  quickly.]    Early ;  com- 

e  the  time  out 
RATHER,  ad. 


ik  before  the  time 


of  use. 


May. 


l  More  willingly  j  with  better  liking.  C.  Prayer. 
9  Preferably  to  the  other ;  with  better  reason. 

LoeJt*. 

3  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise.  Dryden. 

4  More  properly.  Shaketpeare. 
b  Especially.  Shaketpeare. 
6  To  hate  rather.   To  desire  in  preference.  Rug. 

RATIFICATION,*,  {from  ratify.]  The  act  of 
ratifying;  confirmation. 

RATIFIER,  *.  [from  ratify.]  The  person  or 
thins  that  ratifies.  Skaketpaurt. 

To  RATIFY,  v.'a.  [ratum  facio,  Lat.J  To  con- 
firm ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish.  Dryden. 

RA'T/O,  t.  [Lat.]    Proportion.  Cheyne. 

To  RATIOCINATE,  v.  n.  {ratiocinor,  Lat.]  To 
reason ;  to  argue. 

RATIOCINATION,  s.  [raiioriaatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  reasoning ;  the  act  of  deducing  conse- 
quences from  premises.  Brown. 

RATIOCINATIVE,  a.  [from  ratiocinate.]  Argu- 
rncntative ;  advancing  by  process  of  discourse. 

Hale. 

RATION  ABLE,*)  r,alia..lit  Lat  1 
RATIONAL,  I'or-ioMlu,  Lat.J 

I  Having  the  power  of  reasoning.  Lav. 
9  Agreeable  to  reason.  GlanviUe. 
3  Wise  ;  judicious  :  as,  a  rational  man. 
RAT  ION  ABLY,*  ad.    [from  ratio.]  Reason- 
ably:  rationally.  Ath. 
RATION A'LE,  t.    [ratio,  Lai-]    A  detail  with 
reasons.  Sparrow. 
RATIONALIST,  t.    [from  rational.]   One  who 
proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and  practice 
wholly  upon  reason.  Bacon. 
RATIONALITY,  t.  [from  rattonoi.] 
I  The  power  of  reasoning.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
1  Reasonableness.  Brvum. 
RATIONALLY,  ad.    [from  rational.]  Reason- 
ably  ;  wiih  reason.  South. 
RATION  ALNESS.  «.  [from  rational.]   The  state 

of  being  rational. 
RATSBANE,  t.  [rat  and  bane.]  Poison  for  rats ; 

arsenick.  Shaketpeare. 
RATTEEN,  s.   A  kind  of  stuff.  Swift. 
To  RATI" I.E.  r.  o.   [rairlex,  Dutch.] 
I  To  make  a  quick  sharp  noise  with  frequent  te- 

1*1 


RAW 

petitions  and  collisions  of  bodies  net  very  s«. 
norotia.  Haywmrd. 
t  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily.  ,  Smft. 

To  RATTLE,  v.  a. 
I  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noise.  Dryden. 
9  To  stun  with  a  noise  ;  to  drive  with  a  noise. 

Shaketpeare. 

3  To  scold  j  to  rail  at  with  clamour.  Arbuthnot. 
k.VlTLE.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated.  Prior. 

2  Empty  and  loud  talk.  Hakewill. 

3  An  instrument,  which  agitated  makes  a  clat- 
tering noise.  Raleigh. 

4  A  plant :  louseworti 

RATTLEHEADED,  a.  [rattle  and  Aeud.]  Giddy  , 
not  steady. 

RATTLESNAKE,  s.  A  kind  of  serpent,  which 
lias  a  rattle  at  the  end  of  his  tail.  Grew. 

RATIXESNAKE  Root,  t.  The  root  or  a  plant, 
a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as  a 
certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
»nake.  I  JUL 

RAl'ClTY.s.  [raacw,  Lat.]  Hoarseness;  loud 
lough  noise.  Baton. 

To  RA'VAGE,  e.  a.  [rmvager.  Fr.]  To  lay  wa»le  > 
to  aack;  to  ransack ;  to  spoil;  to  pillage;  to 
plunder.  Adduon. 

RA'VAGE,  ».  [ravage,  Fr.]    Spoil ,  ruin  |  waste. 

Dryden. 

RA'VAGER,  s.     [from  ravage.]       Plunderer  j 
spoiler.  Sw{ft. 
To  RAVE,  v.  n.  [reven,  Dutch,  fever,  Fr.] 
I  To  be  delirious;  to  talk  irrationally.  Smith. 
a  To  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if 
mad.  Sandys. 
3  To  be  unreasonably  fond.  Locke. 
To  RA'VEL,  v.  a.  [ravelen,  Dutch.! 
l  To  entangle  ;  to  entwist  one  with  another ;  to 
make  intricate;  to  involve.  Waller. 
9 To  unweave;  tounknit.  Shaketpeare. 
3  To  hurry  over  in  confusion.  Digby. 
loKA'VEUv.n. 
I  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion.  Milton. 
9To  work  in  perplexity;  to  bury  himself  with 
intricacies.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RA'VELIN.  $.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  a  work 
that  consists  of  two  faces,  that  make  a  saliant 
angle,  commonly  called  half  moon  by  the  sol- 

RA'VEN,  t.  [hrafn.  Sax.]    A  large  black  fowl. 
To  RA'VEN,  v.  a.   [rorfian.  Sax.  to  rob.]    To  de- 
vour with  great  eagerne.s  and  rapacity. 

Shaketpeare. 

T>  RA'VEN,  e.  a.  To  prey  with  rapacity.  Luke. 

RA  VENOUS,  a.  [from  rare*.]  Furiously  vora- 
cious :  hungry  to  raie.  Shaketpeare. 

RA'VENOUSLY,  ad.    With  raging  voracity. 

RA'VEN OUSNESS,  s.  [from  roreitow.]  Race 
for  prey;  furious  voracity.  Hale. 

R AUGHT.  The  old  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  reocA. 

RA'VIN,  s.  [from  raven.] 

1  Prey  ;  food  gotten  by  violence.  Milton. 

2  Rapine ;  rapaciousneis.    ,  Raj 
RA'VlNG.*s.    [from  rave.]   The  rant  of  a  i 

man:  furious  exclamations. 
RA'VINGLY,  ad.    [from  rare.]  Withfrenxy; 

with  distraction.  Sidney. 
To  RAVISH,  v.  a.  [ravir,  Fr.] 
I  To  defloor  by  force,  Shaketpeare. 
i  To  take  away  by  violence.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  delight  to  rapture ;  to  transport.  Cant. 
RA'VISHKR,  s.  [rarUtemr,  Fr  ] 

I  He  that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence.  Toy. 

9  One  who  tike*  any  thing  by  violence.  Pope. 
R.VVISHMENT,  s.  [ravittement,  Fr.] 

I  Violation  ,  forcible  constupration.  Taylor. 

t Transport;  rapture;  ecsiacy ;  pleasing  vio- 
lence on  the  mind.  Afiltow. 
RAW,  a.  [Area*,  Sax.  rmw,  Dutch.] 

I  Not  subdued  bv  the  fire. 

9  Not  covered  with  the  skin. 

3  Sore. 

4  Immature;  anripe;  not  concocted. 
b  Unseasoned;  unripe  in  skill.  Raleigh. 
6  New. 
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RE  A 


driving 
«.    [re  and  access.] 


7  Bleak  ;  chill.  Spent  r. 

6  Not  decocted.  /?tcv*. 
RA'WBONED,  a.  [raw  and  fcoae.]  Having  bone* 
scarcely  covered  with  fi'ih.  iSEttrvnjr. 
RA'WHEAD.  s.    [raw  and  html.}    Thtnami  o! 

a  spectre.  Drydtt;. 
RA'WLY,  ail.  [from  row.] 
1  In  a  raw  manner, 
a  Unskilfully;  without  experience. 
3  Newly.  Sknkcspeare. 
RA'WNtSS,  t.  [from  ran-.l 
l  State  of  being  raw.  Bacom. 
«  Un.kilfulnesi.  H<\kaeiU. 
3  Hasty  manner.  Shakttpeart. 
RAY,  i.  [rap.  Ft.  radiut,  Lat.] 
I  A  beam  of  light.  y&rton. 
9  Any  lustre  corporeal  or  intellectual.  Milton. 

3  [From  rotr,  Fr.  rata,  Lai.]    A  fish.  Ainttcorth. 

4  fFrom  fottitm,  Lat.)  An  herh.  Ainticorth. 
7b  RAY,  t>.  a.    [rayer,  ft.]    To  »trcak  ;  tv  mark 

in  long  line*.  Shakespeare. 
RAY,  for  array.  €pen*er. 
RAZE,  «.  [ruyz,  a  root.  Span.]    A  root  of  ginger. 

Shakespeare. 
To  RAZE,  c.  a.  [raser,  Fr.  ram*.  Lat.] 
1  To  overthrow ;  to  ruin;  to  subvert.  Shaketp. 
9  To  efface.  Milton. 
3  To  extirpate.  Shakespeare. 
RA'ZOR,  i.    [rotor,  Lat.1    A  knife  with  a  thick 
blade  and  fine  edge  used  in  shaving.    Dry  den. 
RA'ZORABLB,  a.     [from  razor.]     Fit  to  be 
shaved  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 
RA'ZORFISH,  s.    A  fi<h.  Carew. 
RA'Zt'RE,  s.  [rosxrr,  Fr.]    Act  of  erasing. 

Shakespeare. 

An  inseparable  particle  used  by  the  Latins, 
and  borrowed  by  us  to  denote  iteration  or 
:  as,  return,  to  come  back  ; 
act  of  ' 

Visit  renewed. 
Hakemtl. 
To  REACH,  v.  a.  [racnn,  Sax.] 
1  To  tOKh  with  the  hand  extended.  Confrere. 
9  To  arrive  at ;  to  attain  any  thing  distant ;  to 
strike  from  •  distance.  Milton. 

3  To  fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and  give. 

Etdras. 

4  To  bring  forward  fmm  a  distant  place.  Job. 
b  To  bold  out ;  to  stretch  forth.  Hooker. 

6  To  attain  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain.  CArjroe. 

7  To  transfer.  Rove. 

5  To  penetrate  to.  Locke. 

0  To  be  adequate  to.  Locke. 

10  To  extend  to.  Addison. 

11  To  extendi  to  spread  abroad.  Milton. 
13 To  take  in  the  hand.  .Milton. 
To  REACH,  «.  n. 

1  To  be  extended.  Boyle. 
9  To  be  extended  far.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  penetrate.  Addison. 

4  To  make  efforts  to  attain.  Locke. 
REACH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension  of  the 

hand.  * 
4  Power  of  reaching  or  taking  in  the  hand.  'Ijoc. 

3  Power  of  attainment  or  management.  Ijocke. 

4  Power;  limit  of  faculties.  Addison. 
ft  Contrivance  ,  artful  scheme  j  deep  thought. 

Ifayvard. 

f  A  fetch  ;  an  artifice  to  attain  time  distant  ad- 
vantage. Bacon. 
7  Tendency  to  distant  consequences.  Shakesp. 
«  Extent.  Milton. 
To  REA'CT,  ».«.   [re  and  act.]    To  return  the 
impulse  or  impression.  Arbnthnot. 
REA'CT  I  ON*,  i.    [reaction.  Pr.]   The  reciproca- 
tion of  any  impulse  or  force  impressed,  made 
hy  the  bony  on  which  such  impression  is  made : 
action  and  reaction  are  equal. 
RF-AD.s.  [rod.  Sax.]  Obsolete. 
I  Counsel. 

*  S*y»n*  i  saw.  • 

Sax*]       *  Pm'  reud'  P*T!'  P*"'  rmd'  [r<e*' 
1  To  peruse  any  thing  written.  Pope 
9  To  discover  by  chat  arte rs  or  mark*. 


Shcketptirr. 

Shaket}>eere. 


a 

UN 


REA 

3  To  learn  by  observation. 

4  To  know  lully. 
To  READ,  t.  n. 

I  In  perform  the  act  of  peruiing  writing.  Dent. 
9  To  bo  ttuuious  in  hooks.  Taylor. 
3  To  know  by  reading.  Snx/u 
READ,  part.  a.   [In.m  read;  the  verb  rend  is  pro- 
nounced reed;  the  preterit  and  participle  red.} 
Ski  I  f«.  I  bv  reading.  Drydtn. 
READE'PTION.  *.    [rc  and  adeptns,  Lat 

coverv:  set  of  regaining. 
REA'OER,  s.  [from  rro  r  ] 
1  One  that  peruses  anv  thing  written.  B. 
9  One  studious  in  book*.  IhyJen. 
3  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  to  churches. 

MA. 

REA'DERSHIP,  i.  [from  reader  ]    The  ofhic  of 
nailing  prav'Ts.  Strtft. 
REA'DI  LY,  ad.  [from  ready.]    Expvditrly  wtth 

little  hindetance  or  delay. 
REA'DI  NESS,  s.    [from  ready.] 
1  Expeditcness ;  promptitude. 
•The  stale  of  bciug  ready  or  fit  for  an^  tn^°j^ 

3  Facility;  freedom  from  hindcrance  oi  o-struc- 
tion. 

4  State  of  being  willing  or 
REA'DI  NO,  t.  [from  read.]" 

I  Study  in  booki ;  perusal  uf 
9  A  lecture  ;  a  prelection. 

3  Publick  recital.  Hooker. 

4  Variation  of  copies.  Arbnthnot. 
REA'DING.*  t.    [from  read."]   Tlte  act  of  pro- 
nouncing what  is  written  ;  the  act  of  prrusii 
books ;   learning   acquired   by   the  study 
books  |  the  words  or  maimer  "in  which 
thing  is  read. 

To  READJO'l  RN,*  c.  a.    [re  and  ao>ans.]  To 

adjourn  again.  Atk. 
READMI'SSION,  *.    [je  and  admission.]  The 

act  of  admitting  again.  Arbnthnot. 
To  READMIT,  r.  n.    [re  and  admit.]   To  let  in 

atain.  MU  ton.. 

To  RBADO'RN,  e.  a.    [re  and  adorn  ]    To  deco* 

rate  again  ;  to  deck  anew.  Mlackmore. 
REA'DY,  a.    [redo,  Swed.  Arode,  nimble,  S«x  ] 
I  Prompt ;  not  delaying.  Tempts. 

9  Fit  for  a  purpose  ;  not  to  seek.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Prepared  ;  accommodated  to  any  design.  .\ttL 

4  Willing}  eager  j  quick.  Spenser. 
i  Being  at  the  point ;  not  distant  ;  near ;  about 

to  do  or  be.  Milton. 

6  Being  at  hand  j  next  to  hand.  Dry-den. 

7  Facile;  easy:  opportune;  near.  Hooker. 

8  Quick  ;  not  done  with  hesitation.  Clarissa. 

9  Expedite;    nimble;    not  embarrassed :  not 
•  low.  Ua.u. 

10  To  make  ready.   To  make  preparations. 
REA'DY,  ad.    Readily  j  so  as  not  to  need  delay. 

ynmbers. 

REA'DY.  *.    Ready  money !  a  low  word.  Arb. 
REAFFl'RMANCE,  *.  [re  and  ojfrwa-ce.]  Se- 
cond confirmation.  AMff*. 
RE'AI.,  a.  [reel,  Fr.  reo/ts,  Ul.] 
I  Relating  to  things,  not  persons;  not  personal. 

Bacon. 

9  Not  fictitious  ;  not  imaginary ;  true  .  genuine. 

GUtnxiUo. 

3  (In  law.)  Consisting  of  things  immoveables  as 
Und.  fr.  u. 

RE'ALGAR,  s.    Red  arsenick.  ,  Hurrit. 

REA'LITY.t.  [realiti,  Pr.] 

1  Truth;  verity  ;  what  is,  not  < 

2  Something  intrinsically  important,  not  merely 
matter  of  .how.  Milton. 

To  RE'ALIZE,  v.  a.  [rcaliter,  Fr.] 
1  To  bring  into  beinp  or  act.  ClantiUe. 

4  To  convert  money  into  land. 
RE' ALLY,  ad.  [from  rewi.] 

I  With  actual  existence.  Sonth. 

9  In  truth;  truly  ;  not  seemingly  only.  Law. 
REALM,  i.  [roianlme,  Fr.] 

I  A  kingdom  ;  a  kind's  dominion.  M\ltn%. 

9  Kingly  government.  Pope. 
'LfY,  i.    Lnalty  :  not  a:td. 


* 
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REAM,  l.  [ram*.  Fr.  rim.  Dutch  ] 
paper  containing  twenty  quire*. 
To  REA'NIM  ATE,  v.  a.  fft  and 
revive  ;  to  restore  to  It 


A  bundle  of 
Pope 

Lat.]  To 
6/«nei//e 
]   To  annex 
Bacon. 


To  REAN'K 

again. 
To  REAP,  r.  a.  [rtpan, 
1  To  cut  corn  at  harvest, 
t  To  gainer;  to  obtain. 
To  REAP,  v.  n.   To  harvest. 
REA' PER,  s.    [from  reap.] 

at  harvest. 
REA'PINGHOOK,  •.  [r, 
hook  uard  to  cut  corn  in 
REAR,  f.  [arriere,  Fr.] 

1  The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder 


Shakerpeare. 
Hooker. 
I'salmt. 
One  that  cuu  corn 

Sandys. 

hook.]  A 
Dryden. 


line  of  a  fleet. 

9  The  hut  class  ;  the  last  in  order. 
RE  \R,  a.  [hrere.  Sax.] 

I  Raw;  half  roasted  ;  halfsc 

9  Early  I  a  provincial  word. 
To  REAR.  r.  a.  [arorran,  Sax.] 

t  To  raisv  up. 

9  To  lift  up  from  a  fall. 

3  To  move  upward. 

4  To  bring  up  to  maturity. 

5  To  educate  ,  to  instruct. 

6  To  exalt ;  to  elevate. 

7  To  n.use ;  to  stir  up. 

8  To  raise;  to  breed. 
RE  VH WARD,  s.  [from 

1  The  |-*st  troop. 

1  The  end  ;  the  tail  t  a  train  behind. 


Knolles. 


Gaii. 

Kid  r  as. 

Spenter. 
Aft/Cow. 
Bacon. 


1 


Dryden. 
Hot  it. 

Sidney. 
Shaketp. 


Spenser. 
Taj/lor. 
Boyle. 
Add  nun. 


9  The  lattrr  part:  in  contempt.  Shakespeare. 

REA'RMOUSE,  i.  [hrcremm,  Sax.]  The  leather- 
winged  bat.    *  Abbot. 

RE'ARKANK.«s.  [rear  and  rank.]  The  last  rank 
of  a  battalion.  Bailey. 

To  REASCE'ND,  v.  n.  [re  and  ascesd.]  To  climb 
again.  Spenser. 

To  REASCE'ND,  v.  a.  To  mount  again.  Addis. 

REA'SON,  s.  [rouoti,  Fr.] 
1  The  power  by  wl  i -h  man  deduces  one  propo- 
sition from  another, or  proceed* from  premises 
to  consequence.  Milton. 

9  Cause ;  ground  or  principle.  Tillotwn. 

3  Cause  eflv'cnt.  Hale. 

4  Final  cause.  LocVe. 
b  Argument ;  ground  of  persuasion ;  motive. 

TilloUon. 

6  Ratiocination ;  discursive  act. 

7  Clearness  or  faculties. 
6  Right;  justice. 

0  Reasonable  claim  ;  just  practice 

10  Rationale;  just  account, 
it  Moderation:  moderate  demands 
To  REA'SON,  f.  n.  [raitonner,  Fr.] 

1  To  argue  rationally  ;  to  deduce  consequences 
justly  from  premises.  Locke. 

9 To  debate;  to  discourse;  to  talk:  to  take  or 
give  an  account :  not  in  use.  SftoAespeare. 
3  To  raise  disquisitions }  to  make  inquires. 

Milton. 

To  REA'SON,  v.  a.  To  examine  rationally  :  a 
French  mode  of  speech.  Burnet. 

REA'SON AHLE,  a.  [raison,  Fr.] 

I  Having  the  faculty  of  reason ;  endued  with 
reason.  Sidney. 

9  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally.  Hoy. 

3  Just;  rational ;  agreeable  to  reason.  Sxijt. 

4  Not  immoderate.  Shakespeare, 
b  Tolerable  ;  being  in  mediocrity 

REA'SON  A BLEN  ESS,  >. 
1  The  faculty  of  reason. 
9  Agrceableness  to  reason. 

3  Compliance  with  reason. 

4  Moderation. 
REA'SON  ABLY,  od.  [from 
,  1  Agreeable  to  reason.  Drydm. 

9  Moderately;  in  a  degree  reaching  to  medio- 
crity. JBocoa. 
REA'SON ER,  s.  [raitonnettr,  French.]  One  who 
reasons  ;  an  arguer.  Dlackmore. 
REA'SON  1  NO,  s.  [from  reason.]  Argument. 

Addison. 

KEA'SON  LESS,  a.  Void  of  reason.  Shaktupeare. 
i«3 


Hale. 
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To  REASSE'MBLF,  t.a.  [re  tuul  assemble  ]  To 
collect  anew.  Milton. 

To  REASsE'RT,  t. «.  [re  and  avert.]  To  assert 
anew  ;  to  maintain  after  suspension  or  cessa- 
tion. Atterbury. 

To  REASSU'ME,  v.  a.  [rexutumo,  Lat.J  To  re- 
sume; to  take  again.  Denham. 

To  REASSU'RE,  v.  a.  [reassurer,  Fr.]  To  free 
from  fear;  to  restore  from  terrour.  Dryden. 

RF  \TE,  s.  A  kind  of  long  small  grass  that  grow* 
in  water,  and  complicates  itself  together. 

Walton. 

To  REAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  reft,  [rajtan.  Sax.]  To 
take  awav  by  stealth  or  violence.  Carets. 

HEBsPTIZA'TlON.  t.  [re6«pluafion,  Fr.]  Re- 
newal of  baptism.  Hooker. 

To  REB  \PTI'ZE,  v.  a.  [rebaptistr,  Fr.  re  and 
Lcptite.]  To  baptize  again,  AyUjje. 

To  REBATE,  r. n.  [rebattre,  Fr.]  To  blunt;  to 
beat  to  obtuscnesi ;  to  deprive  of  keenness. 

Creer*. 

RE'BECK,  s.  rreoec,  Fr.  rtAecc,  Ital.]  A  three 
■•ringed  fiddle.  Milton. 

RE' BEL,  *.  [rebel!*,  Fr.]  One  who  opposes  law- 
ful authority  by  violence.  Fen  ten. 

Tb  REBE'L,  v.  n.  [rebello,  Lat.]  To  rise  in  oppo- 
Mtton  against  lawful  authority.  Shakespeare. 

REBE'LLBR,  t.  [from  rebel.}  One  that  rebels. 

REBELLION,  s.  [rebellion,  Fr.  rebello,  Lat.  from 
rebel.]  Insurrection  against  lawful  authority. 

Milton. 

REBELLIOUS,  c.   [from  rebel.]  Opponent  to 

lawful  authority.  Denterunomm. 
REBE'LLIOUSLY,  ad.    In  opposition  to  lawful 

authority.  Camden. 
REBELLIOUSNESS,  s.   [from  rebellious.]  The 

quality  of  being  rebellious. 
To  REBE'LLOW,  e  n.  [rs-  and  bellov.]  To  bel- 
low in  return  ;  to  echo  back  a  loud  noise.  Dry. 
REBOATION.  s.  [re  boo,  Lat.]  The  return  of  a 

loud  bellowing  sound. 
7b  REBOU'N  D,  v.  n.  [rrftoisdir,  Fr.  re  and  6o««d.] 

To  spring  back;  to  be  reverberated)  to  fly 

back  in  consequence  of  motion  impressed  and 

resisted  by  a  greater  power.  Newton. 
To  REBOU'N D,  v.  a.   To  reverberate;  to  beat 

back.  Dryden. 
REBOU'NDj  t.  [from  the  verb.  J  The  act  of  fly- 

ing  back  tu  consequence  of  motion  resisted; 

resilition.  Dryden. 
REBU'FF,  t.   [rebyjade,  Fr.  rebvffo,  Ital.]  Re- 

perrutsir  n  ;  quick  and  sudden  resistance.  Mil. 
To  REBU'FF,  ».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  beat 

back  ;  to  oppose  with  sudden  violence. 
To  REBU'ILD.  e.  n.  [re  and  buUd.]  To  reedify  j 

to  restore  from  demolition  ;  to  repair.  Ticket. 
REBU'KABLE,  a.  [from  re6**e.]  Worthy  of  re. 

prehension.  Shakespeare. 
To  REBU'KE,  e.  a.   [rebcuc her,  Fr.]  To  chide  j 

to  reprehend  :  to  repress  by  objurgation.  Dry. 
REBU'KE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Reprehension;  chiding  expression;  objurga. 

tion.  Pope. 
9  In  low  language,  it  signifies  any  kind  of  check. 

L'Esiranjre. 

REBU'KER,  s.  [from  re^Jw.]  A  chiderj  are- 
prehender.  Hosea. 

RE'BUS,  s.  [rebus,  Lat.]  A  word  represented  by 
a  picture.  Peacham. 

To  REBUT,  e.  n.  [rdmter,  Fr.]  To  retire  back  : 
'obsolete.  -  Spenser*. 

REBUTTER,  s.   An  answer  to  a  rejoinder. 

To  RECALL,  c  a.  [re  and  cull.]  To  call  back  ; 
to  call  again  ;  to  revoke.  Hooker. 

RECA'LL,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Revocation  ;  act  or 
power  of  calling  back.  Dryden. 

To  RECA'NT,  r.  a.  [reeaalo,  Lat.]  To  retract : 
to  recall ;  to  contradict  what  one  has  once  said 
or  done.  Milton. 

To  RECA'NT,  v. «.  To  revoke  a  position  ;  to  un- 
say what  has  been  said.  Swift. 

RECANTATION,  s.  [from  recant.]  Retracta- 
tion; declaration  contradictory  to  a  former 
declaration.  Stillinrjlttt. 

RLCA'NTER,  s.  [from  ream*.]  One  who  recants. 

Shakespeare. 
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7b  RECAPITULATE.    a.  [rteapitiUr,  Fr.l  To 
repeat  the  sum  >  (  a  former  discourse.  Mare. 

RECAPITULATION,  *.  [from  rerapitasate.]  Re- 
petition of  the  principal  point*.  South. 

RECAPITULATORY,  a.    [from  reeapitaia/c.] 
Repeating  again.  (Jcrrewm. 

To  KECA'RRY,  r.  a.   [re  and  curry.]  To  carry 
back.  Walton. 

To  RECE'DE.  c.  n.  [reeedo,  Ut.] 
J  To  fall  back  .  to  retreat.  Bentley. 
9  To  desist }  to  relax  any  claim.  Clarendon. 

RECEI'PT,  $.  [receptum,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  receiv in*.  Hiteman. 
t  The  place  of  receiving.  Matikev. 

3  [From  recepte,  Fr.]   A  note  Riven,  by  which 
money  ii  acknowledged  to  have  been  received, 

4  Reception  ;  admission.  Honker. 
'•  Reception  .  welcome.  Sidney. 
6  [From  recipe.]  Prescription  of  ingredient*  lor 

any  composition.  Skuketptare. 
RECfel'VABLE,  a.   [receroMe,  Fr.]   Capable  of 

being  received. 
To  KECEl'VE,  t.  a.  [receroir,  Fr.  recipio,  Lat.] 
.   l  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  a*  due.     shake, ;>. 

2  To  take  or  obtain  from  another.  />o»ieL 

3  To  take  any  thing  communicated. 

4  To  embrace  intellectually . 

5  To  allow. 

6  To  admit.  Walt*. 

7  To  take  aa  into  a  vessel.  Acts- 

8  To  lake  into  a  place  or  *tate.  Mark. 
9 To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to  take  intellectu- 
ally. Shaketpeare. 

10  To  entertain  as  a  gueit.  Mxltan. 
RECEl'VEDNESS.  *.   [from  receiped.]  General 
allowance.  Boyle. 
RECEI'VEK,  *.  [receveur,  Fr.] 
I  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  communicated  by 


any  thing  is  given  or  paid, 
receive  I 
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2  One  to 

3  An  officer  appointed  to 

4  One  who  partakes  of  the  blcased  aacram 

Taylor. 

j  One  who  co-operate*  with  a  robber,  by  taking 
the  good*  whichliC4te.il*.  Spenter. 

6  The  vessel  in  which  ipirit*  arc  emitted  from 
the  still.  Blackmore. 

7  The  vessel  of  the  air-pump,  out  of  which  the 
air  i»  drawn,  and  which  therefore  receives  any 
body  on  which  experiment*  are  tried,  Bentley. 

To  RECE'LFBRATB,  r.  a.  [re  and  celebrate.]  To 
celebrate  anew.  Btn  Junto*. 

RE'CENCY,  *.  [rrceiu,  Utin.]  Newnes*;  new 
atate.  Wiseman. 
RF.CB'NSION.  «.  [rewiMfo,  Ut.]  Enumeration  ; 

review.  Evelyn. 
RE' CENT,  a.  free**.,  Ut.] 
t  New  ;  not  of  long  existence.  Woodward. 
9  Ule  }  not  antique.  Bacon. 
3  Fresh  .  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or  patted 
from.  Pope. 
RETENTLY,  od.    Newly ;  freshly.  Arbutknot. 
RE'CENTNESS,  *.    [from  receat.]    Newnes* ; 

freshness.  Hale. 
RECE'PTACLE,  ».  rreeeptacii/ara,  Ut.]  A  vessel 
or  place  into  which  any  thing  i*  received.  Spew. 
RECEPTIBI'LITY,  t.  [recepftu,  Ut.]  Possibility 
of  receiving:.  Glanvtlle. 
RECE'PTARY,  *.  [recepfai,  Ut.]  Tiling  receiv- 
ed :  not  in  use.  Brown. 
RF.CE'PTION,  s.  [rtceput,  Ut  ] 
i  The  act  of  receiving.  Brown, 
t  The  state  of  being  received.  Milton. 
(mission  or  any  thing  communicated.  Locke. 
admission.  Mtlton. 


Addison. 
welcome:  enter- 


3  A: 

4  R< 

i  The  act  of  containing. 
0 Treatment  at  first  coming: 
tainment. 

7  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

8  Recovery  j  not  in  use. 

RECE'IT.VE,  B.  [recept...  Ut.]  Having  the 
quality  of  admitting  what  is  communicated. 

RE^UrlyR^-[^,W'  *** 


Ur*e. 
Bacon. 


RE'CESS,*.  [recestiu,  Ut.] 

1  Retirement;  retreat  ;  w 

2  Departure.  GlamtlU. 

3  Pi  are  of  retirement;  place  of  secrecy  ;  private 
abode.  MUttm. 

4  Departure  into  privacy.  Milton, 
i  Remiaaion  or  suspension  of  any  procedure. 

Bacon. 

6  Removal  to  d  stance.  Brown. 

7  Privacy  ;  secrecy  of  abode.  Drydn. 
*  Secret  part.  Hammoml. 

RECE'SSION,  *.   [recawio,  Lat  ]  The  act  of  re- 
treating. . 

RKCEVWIR*  t.  [Fr.]  A  large  baton  for  water. 


To  REC  H  A'NGE,  v.  a.  [reeAanf  er,  Fr.]  To  change 
again.  Ihyim. 

To  RliCHA'RGE,  e.o.  [reeAarger,  Fr.] 
t  To  accuse  in  return.  Hooker. 
2  To  attack  anew.  Dryden. 

RECHKAT,  t.  (Among  hunter*.)  Aleatonwhich 
the  huntsman  Minds  on  the  horn,  when  the 
hound*  h«ve  lost  their  game.  SI 

REC1D1VAT10N,  *.  [recuitra*.  Ut  ] 
iltg i  falling  again. 

RECJDI'VOUS,  a.  [recidtisu.  Ut.]  Subject  to 
fall  again. 

RE'CIPE,  *.  [recipe,  Uu]  A  medical  prescrip- 
tion. Sue  ki  inf. 
RECIPIENT,*.  [recipient.  Ut.] 

1  The  receiver  ;  that  to  which  any  thing  i»  com- 
municated. Glaif.bc. 

2  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  driven  be  the 
still.  Decay  of  Awty. 

RECIPROCAL,  a.  [reciprocal,  Ut.J 
l  Acting  in  vicissitude  ;  alternate.  Milton. 
9  Mutual ;  done  by  each  to  each.  L'Ettrange. 

3  Mutually  interchangeable.  Hat  it. 

4  Reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  in  four  num- 
bers, the  fourth  number  is  so  much  leaser  than 
the  second,  as  the  third  is  greater  than  the 
first,  and  vice  versa.  Ham*. 

RECl'FROCALLY,  ad.  [from  reciprocoi.]  Mutu- 
ally: interchangeably.  .Veu-toa. 

RECl'pROC  ALNESS,  *.  [from  reciprocal.)  Mu- 
tual return  ;  alternateness.       Decay  of  Piety. 

To  RECI'PROCATE,  v.  a.  [rvciproc**,  Ut.]  To 
act  interchangeably  ;  to  alternate.  Scwi. 

RECIPROCATION,*,  [reriprocotto,  Ut.]  Alter- 
nation ;  action  interchanged. 

RECIPROCITY,*  s.   Reciprocal  obU 

RECI'SION,  *.  [rerirtu,  Ut.]  The  act 
off. 

RECITAL,*,  [from  recite.] 
t  Repetition)  rehearsal.  Adduce 
9  Narration.  Adduen. 
3  Enumeration.  Prior. 

RECITATION,  t.  [from  recite.]  Repetition  ;  re- 
heartal.  Hammond. 

RK.'CITATIVE,  )».  [from recite.]  Akindoftune- 

RECITATI'VO,  }  ful  pronunciation,  more  mu- 
sical than  common  speech,  and  let*  than  song; 
chant.  DrydA. 

To  RECITE,  ».  o.  : rente,  I  at.]  To  rehearse  ;  to 
repeat ;  to  enumerate  ;  to  tell  over.  Adduce. 

RECITE,  *.    Recital :  not  in  use.  Temple. 

To  RECK.  v.  n.  [reeaa,  Sax.]  T<«  care  ;  to  heed  j 
to  mind  :  out  of  use.  MilUm. 

To  RECK,  v.  a.   To  heed ;  to  care  for.  Skakesp. 

RE'CKLESNESS,  *.  [from  reck.]  Carelessness ; 
negligence.  Sidney. 

RE'CKLESS,«.  [reecesea*.  Sax.]  Carelea*  ;  heed- 
less; mind  leas. 

To  RE'CKON,  e.  a.  [reecan.  Sax.] 

1  To  number;  to  count. 

2  To  esteem  j  to  account. 

3  To  assign  in  an 
To  RE'CKON,  *.u 

1  To  compute ;  to 

2  To  slate  an  account.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  charge  to  account.  Ben  Jantvm. 

4  To  pay  si  penalty.  Sawdtrton 

5  To  call  to  punishment.  TUloteem. 

6  To  lay  ttrcu  or  " 
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RE'CKONER,  i.  [from  reckon.]  One  who  com- 
ptitc*;  one  who  calculates  co»t.  Camden. 
RECKONING,  i.  [from  reckon.] 

I  Computation ;  calculation. 

t  Account  of  time.  SWy«. 

9  Account*  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Darnel. 

4  M i mi  v  charged  by  a  host. 

ft  Account  taken. 

0  E»teem  ;  account ;  estimation. 
To  KECLA'IM,  r.  m.  [reclame,  Lat.] 

1  To  reform  ,  to  correct.  Brown. 
8  [Prom  reciamer,  Fr.]  To  reduce  to  the  state 

desired.  Bacon. 

3  To  recall ;  to  cry  out  against.  Drfdm. 

4  To  tame.  Diyden. 
RECLAl'MANI.s.  [from  ree/aim.]  Contradicter. 

Hater  land. 

To  RECLI'NE,*.  a.  [rec/wo,  Lat.]  To  lean  back) 
to  Iran  sidewite.  Addiicn. 

To  RECLl'NB,  v.  n.   To  rest :  to  repose ;  to  lean. 

RECLl'NE,  a.  [rechnts,  Lat.j   In  a  leaninc  pos- 
ture. Milton. 

To  REC  LOSE,  v.  a.   [re  and  eiose.]   To  close 
•gain.  Pope. 

To  RECLU'DE,  r.  a.   [recindo,  Lat.]  To  open. 

Jfartey. 

RECLb'SE,  a.   [wins,  Fr.  reciniu,  1*1.)  Shut 
up  ;  retired.  Decay  of  Fitly. 

RECLU'SE,  $.   A  retired  person.  Hammond. 
RECLC'SION,*  ».   [from  recfnde.]  The  state  of 
a  recluse.  Ask. 
RECO  AGU  LAT  ION,  «.    [re  and  coagulalwn.] 
Second  coagulation.  Boyle. 
RECOGNIZANCE,  i.  [recvfniunce,  Fr.] 
I  Acknowledgment  of  person  or  thing. 
8  Badge.  Shakespeare. 
3  A  bond  of  record  testifying  the  recognisor  to 
owe  unto  the  recognlsec  a  certain  sum  of 
money  ,  and  is  acknowledged  in  some  court 
or  record.  Core//. 
To  RECOGNl'SE,  v.  a.  [recognosco.  Lat.] 
1  To  acknowledge  ;  to  recover  and  avow  know- 
ledge of  any  person  or  thing.  Drydtn. 
8  To  review*  to  re-examine.  South. 
RECOGN 1  SEE',  f.   He  iu  whose  favour  the  bond 
is  drawn. 

RECO'GNISOR, «.   He  who  gives  the  recogni- 
sance. 

RECOGNITION,  i.  [reeofiiirio,  Lat.] 

1  Review  ;  renovation  of  knowledge.  Hooker. 

8  Knowledge  confessed.  Grew. 

3  Acknowledgment ;  memorial.  ifacoa. 
To  RECOTL,  en.  [reenter,  Fr.] 

I  To  rush  hack  in  consequence  of  resistance. 

Milton. 

8  To  fall  back. 

3  To  fail ;  to  shrink. 
RECOI'L,  «.  A  falling  back. 
7b  RECOl'N,  e.o.  [re  and  coin.]  To  coin  over 
again.  Addison. 
RECOl'N  AGE,  ».  [r*  and  coinage.]  The  act  of 
coining  anew.  Bacon. 
To  RECOLLE'CT,  r.  a.  {rccoUectus,  Lat.] 

I  To  recover  to  memory.  Wam . 

8  To  recover  reason  or  resolution.  Drydtn. 


3  To  gather  what  is  scattered  j  to  gather  again. 

Boyle. 

RECOLLE»CTION,s.  [froro  reeoUecl.]  Recovery 
of  notion  :  revival  in  the  memory.  Locke. 
To  RRCO  M  FORT,  e.  a.  [re  and  comfort.] 
1  To  comfort  or  console  again.  Sidney. 
t To  five  new  strength.  Bncon. 
To  RECOM M B'NCE,  v.  a.  [recommencer,  Fr.] 

To  begin  anew. 
To  RECOM  ME'N  D,  c.  a.  [recom mender,  Fr.] 
1  To  praise  to  another.  Drydtn. 
8  To  make  acceptable.  Pope. 
J  To  commit  with  prayers.  Acts. 
RECOM  ME'N  DABl.E,  a.  [recommendabU,  Fr.] 
Worthy  of  recommendation  or  praise.  Glan. 
RECOM  M  EN D ATION,  s.  [iwmmes*falion,  Fr  ] 
1  2?'*  Mt  of  recommending. 
8  That  which  secures  to  one  a  kitid  reception 
from  another.  Drydm. 
RECOM  ME'N  DATORY.o.  [from  recommend.] 
That  commends  to  another.  Sw*ft. 


REC 

RECOM  ME'NDBR,  s.  [from  recommend.]  One 
who  recommend*.  Atterhury. 
To  RECOMMIT,  c.  o.  [re  and  corner  j  Toc  ohu- 
mit  anew.  CUrendui. 
To  RECOM  PA'CT,  v.  a.  [re  and  compact.]  To 
join  anew.  Donne. 
To  RE'COMPENCB,».a.  [recompense^  Fr.] 
1  To  repay  ;  to  requite.  Vhrcn*cUs. 
9  To  give  in  requital.  Rt>mau$. 

3  To  compensate}  to  make  up  by  something 
equivalent.  AWlei. 

4  To  redeem  ;  to  pav  for.  S  umbers. 
RECOMPENSE,  s.  [recompense,  Fr  ] 

1  Reward  ;  something  given  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  merit. 

2  Equivalent  ;  compensation. 
tECOMPI'LEMENT,  «.   [re  and 

New  complement. 
To  RECOMPO'SE,     a.  [rccompottr,  Fr.] 

1  To  settle  or  quiet  anew.  Taylor. 

8  To  form  or  adjust  anew.  BuyU. 
RECOM  POSITION,  s.    Composition  renewed. 
To  RE'CON  CILE.  r.  a.  [reccwcii.fr,  Fr.] 

I  To  make  to  like  again.  Shakespeare. 

8  To  make  to  be  liked  again.  Clarendon. 

3  To  make  any  thing  consistent.  Locke. 

4  To  restore  to  favour.  Ezekicl. 
RECONCJ'LEABLE,  a.  [reconciliabU,  Fr.] 

1  Capable  of  renewed  ktndn e*». 
«  Consistent ;  possible  to  be 


RECONCI'LEABLENESS,  i. 
i  Consistence  }  possibility  to  be  reconciled. 

Hammond 

8  Disposition  to  renew  love. 
RECONCILEMENT,  ».  [from  reconcile.] 

I  R.  conciliation  ;  renewal  of  kindness  ;  favour 
restored.  Sidney. 

1  Friendship  renewed.  Milt 
UECONCI'LER,  t.  Ffrom  reconcile.] 

I  One  wbo*rencws  friendship  between  others. 

8  One  who  discovers  the  consistence  betwi 
propositions.  fforris. 
RECONCILIATION,  s.  [reconci/iatio,  Lat.] 

I  Renewal  of  friendship. 

a  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  opposite  ■.  so- 
lution of  seeming  contrarieties.  .  Rogers. 
3  Atonement ;  expiation.  Hebrtui. 
RI.CONCI'LIATIVE,*  la.  [from  reconet/wtiosi.] 
RECONCI'LI  ATORV,*  )    Tending  or  belonging 
to  reconciliation.  Aih. 
To  RECONDE'NSE,  e.  a.  [re  and  condense.l  To 
condense  anew.  Boyle. 
RECONDITE,  a.  [reeondifw,  Lat.]  Secret ;  pro- 
found  t  abstruse.  Felton. 
To  RECONDC'CT,  t.a.  [reconduti,  Fr.]  To  con. 

duct  as  ain.  Drydm. 
To  RECONJOI'N,  o.  a.  [re  and  conjoin.]  To  join 
anew.  Boyle. 
To  RECONSO'lTRF.*  v.  a.   [Fr.]  To  lake  a 
view  of;  to  observe  the  strength  or  position  of 
a  fleet  or  arm  v.  Ask. 
To  RECONQUER,  t.a.   [reconoaerir,  Fr  ]  To 
conquer  again.  Daeiit. 
To  RECONSEC  RATE,  v.  a.  [re  and  consecrate.] 
To  consecrate  anew.  Aylijie. 
To  RECONVENE,  v.  a.   [re  and  conrrae.]  To 
assemble  anew.  Clarendon. 
To  RECONVE'Y,  e.  a.  [re  and concey.]  Toconvey 
again.  DenAam 
To  RECORD,  t.  o.  [rrcordor,  Lat.] 
1  To  register  any  thing,  so  that  its  memory  may 
not  be  lost.  Shakespeare. 
8  To  celebrate ;  to  cause  to  be  remembered  so- 
lemnly.  Pair/ax. 
RE'CORD.s.  [record,  Fr.]  RegUterj ,  authentkk 
memorial.  Shal  esptare. 

RECORDATION,  s.  [recordaflo,  Lat.]  Remem- 
brance :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
RECORDER,  s.  [from  record.] 
I  One  whose  business  is  to  register  any  events. 

8  The  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a  city.  Swtjt. 
3  A  kind  of  flute;  a  wind  instrument.  Sidney. 
To  RECOl'CH,  v.  n.  [r«  and  cone*.]  To  lie  down 
again.  H  otion. 
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To  RECOU*NT,  v. a.  [rrcpmur,  Fr .)  To  relate  in 
detail  •.  to  tell  distinctly.  Shaketpeare. 

RECOUNTMENT,  s.  [from  rrcoaeJ.l  Relation  ; 
recital.  Shakrtptart 

RECOU'RED,  for  reeorewrf.  or  recared.  Spen»er 

HECOU'RSE,  «.  [recarsas.  Lot.  retonrs,  Fr.) 
t  Frequent  passage  :  obaoiete. 

9  Return  ;  new  stuck. 

3  Application  as  for  help  or  protection.  'Folio* 

4  Accer*.  Skakerpecre. 


[from 


•J 


ier. 


RECOU'RSEFUL,  a, 

alternateiv. 
To  RECOVER,  e.e.  [rexourrrr,  Fr.1 

I  To  mtorc  from  sickness  or  dUordi 

•  To  repair. 

3  To  regain;  to  get  again. 

4  To  release. 

b  To  attain  i  to  reach    not  in 
7b  RECOVER,  p.  a.   To  grow  well  fro 

ease,  or  any  evil. 
RECOVERABLE,  a.  [recouvrmble,  Fr.) 

i  Possible  to  be  restored  frcm  sickness 


Moving 
Drayton. 

Dryden. 
Robert 
KnoUet. 
Timothy 


a  dis. 


Clarendon 


Taylor 
Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare. 


9  Possible  to  be  regained. 
RECOVERY,  s.  [from  recover.} 
)  Restoration  from  sickness, 
t  Power  or  act  of  regaining. 
3  The  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 
RFC  RE' ANT,  «.  frecriaat.  Fr.) 
I  Cowardly  ;  meanspirited  ;   subdued  j  crying 

out  for  mercy. 
9  Apostate  -,  false. 
To  RE'CREATE,  v. a.  [recrco,  Let.) 
I  To  refresh  after  toil;  to  amuse  or  divert  in 
weariness.  Dryden. 
9  To  delight ;  to  gratify.  More. 
3  To  relieve ;  to  revive.  Harvey. 
RECREATION,  s.  [from  recreate.] 
1  Relief  after  toil  or  pain  ;  amusement  in  sor- 
row or  distress.  Sidney. 
9  Refreshment;  amusement;  diversion.  Hoi. 
RE' CREATIVE,  a.  [from  recreate.]  Refreshing; 
giving  relief  after  labour  or  pain ;  amusing ; 
diverting.  ,  Tay/'>r. 

RE'CREATIVENESS,  s.  [from  rerreatfte.]  The 

quality  of  being  recreative. 
RFVCREMENT,  s.   [rrrremgntum,  Ut.]  Dross; 

spume:  superfluous  or  uieless  parts.  Bnhugbr. 
RECREMF.'NTAL,  \a.  [from  rerresaeat.) 
KECREMENTITIOUS, )  Drossy. 
To  RECRPM I  NATE,  e.  a.  [recrirainer,  Fr.]  To 
return  one  accusation  with  another.  Stilling. 
To  RECRI'MINATE,  r.a.   To  accuse  in  return. 

South. 

RECRIMINATION,  s.   [recrtmiwrioa,  French.] 
Return  of  one  accusation  with  another. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
RECRIMINATOR,  s.   [from  recriminate.]  He 

that  icturns  one  charge  with  another. 
RECRl/DE'SCENT,  a.  [recrud««ceiu,  Lai.)  Crow- 

ing  painful  or  violent  again. 
7b  RECRUIT,  v.  a.  [reenter,  Fr.) 
1  To  repair  any  thing  wasted  by  new  supplies. 

Newton. 

9  To  supply  an  army  with  new  men.  Clarendon. 
To  RECRU  IT,  v. «.  To  raise  new 
RECRUIT,  •.  [from  the  verb.) 
■  Supply  of  anv  thing  wasted. 
9  A  new  soldier.  Dryden. 
RECTA'NGLE,  $.    {rectangle,  Fr.  rectangulus, 
Lat.]  A  figure  which  has  one  angle  or  more  of 
'ninety  degrees.  Locke. 
REtTA'NGOLAR,  a.  [rectangulaire,  Fr  ]  Right 
angled  ;  having  angles  of  ninety  decrees.  Hot. 
RECTANGULARLY,  ad.    [from  rectangular.] 
With  right  angles.  Brotm. 
RE'CTIFUBl.E,o.  [from  rectify.]  Capable  to 
be  set  right.  Brovn. 
RECTIFICATION,  s.  [rettyficatUm,  Fr .] 
i  The  act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong.  For. 
9  In  chyimstry,  teat  teat  xon  is  drawing  any  thing 
over  again  by  distillation,  to  make  ft  yet  high- 

0  REfC1 1  »T»  ••  *■  ImtiMr.  Fr.] 

1  To  make  right ;  to  reform  ;  to  redress.  Shak. 
*  To  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  distillation. 

Grew. 

in 


RECTI  LI'NF.A 
RECTI  Ll'N 


[rectas  and  Irnea.  latin.] 
;  of  right  li«es. 


RE'CTiTUDE,  s.  [recttfade,  Fr.) 
i  Stratghtness ;  not  carvity. 
9  Rightness ;  uprightness  j  I 
curvity  or  obliquity.  K.  Chart*. 

RE'CTOR,  i.  [recteur,  Fr.  rector,  Lat.) 
I  Ruler;  lord;  governour. 
9  Parson  of  an  un impropriated  parish. 

R  FACTORSHIP,  s.   [reclcral,  Fr.  from  reel  sr.] 
The  rank  or  office  of  rector.  Shakespeare. 

RE'CTORY,  s.  [from  reefer.)  A  rectory  or  par- 
sonage is  a  spiritual  living,  composed  of  land, 
tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the  people, 
rate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congrecu 
for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof,  to  wl»o*e 
charge  the  same  is  committed. 

RECUSATION,*.   [recaAo,  Latin.] 
tying  or  leaning. 

RECU'LE,  for  RECOIL,  [reeuler,  Fr.) 

RECU'.MBENCY,  s.  [from  recumbent.] 

1  The  posture  of  lying  or  leaning. 

2  Reit ;  repose.  Locke. 
RECU'MBENT,  a.    [recumbent,   lat.)  Lying; 


act  of 


leaning. 

RECUPERATION,  s.  [recuperate,  Lat.) 

recovery  of  a  thing  lost. 
To  ft  EC  UTL  v.  n.  [recurro,  Lat.] 


I  To  come  back  to  the  thought ;  to  revive  in  the 
mind. 

9  [From  reeoartr,  Fr.)  To 

take  refuge  in. 
To  RECU'RE,  v.a.  [re  and  care.} 
from  sickness  or  labour  -  not  used. 
RECU'RE,  s.   Recovery;  remedy. 


to;  to 
Loeke. 
To  recover 
Spenser. 
Knolle*. 


[from  raarreai.)  Return. 


RECURRENCE,  ,  «. 

RECC'RRENCY,  J 

RECURRENT,  a.  [recarreul,  Fr.  rtwveas,  Lat.) 
Retuminc  from  time  to  time.  Ha 

RECURSION,  s.  [recunus,  Ut.)  Return. 

RECURVATION,  *s.    [reearro,  Ul.] 

RECU'RVITY,      )  backward. 

RECU'RVOUS,  o.  [rtcarriu,  Ut.)  Bent  back, 
ward.  Derhau. 

RECl  'SABLE,*  a.  [from  recuse.]  Refusable  |  At 
to  be  refused.  Atk. 

RECU'SANT,  s.  [reevseas,  Lat.)  One  that  re- 
fuses any  terms  of  communion  or  totiety.  &*. 

To  RECU'SE,  v.  a.  [recuse,  Ut.)  To  refuse :  a 
juridical  word.  Dtgbf. 

RECURSION,*  *.  [recasras,  Ut.)  The  act  of 
shaking  back  ;  the  state  of  being  beaten  back. 

Scott. 

RED,  a.  [red,  Sax.  raud,  Welsh.)  Of  the  colour 
of  blood.  Nrtttv*. 

To  REDA'RGUE,  v.  a.  [redarguo,  Lat.)  To  re- 
fute :  not  In  use.  Hakruxll. 

RE'DBERRIED  ih rub  castia,  s.   A  plant. 

RE'DBREaST,  s.  A  small  bird,  s«  named  from 
the  colour  of  its  breast.  Ta^isor. 

RE/DCOAT,  *.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  soldier. 

Dryden. 

To  RE'DDEN,  e.  a.  [from  red.)  To  make  red. 

To  RE'DDEN,  r.  n.   To  grow  red. 

RF/DDISH,  a.  [from  red.)  Somewhat  red. 

IM  'DDI  SUN  ESS,  ».  [from  redduk.}  Tendency 
to  redness.  Boyle. 

REDDITION.  s.  [reddo,  Lat.]  Restitution.  Ho*. 

RE'DDITIVE,  a.  [redditirut,  Ut.)  Answering 
to  an  interrogative.  v 

RE'DDLE,  s.  A  sort  of  mineral  earth,  remark- 
ably heavy,  and  of  a  fine  florid,  though  not 
deep  red  colour.  Hilt. 

REDE.  i.  [rout,  Sax.)  Counsel ;  advice. 

To  REDE.  a.  a.  [rardan.  Sax.)  To  advise. 

T o  REDEE'M,  n.  a.  [redimo,  Lat.] 
I  To  ransom  ;  to  relieve  from  forfeiture  or  capti- 
vity by  paying  a  price.  Ruth. 

9  To  rescue  ;  to  recover.  Skaketpevre. 

3  To  recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make 
amends  for.  Dryden 

4  To  free  by  paying  an  aton 
3  To  p»y  the  penalty  of. 
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REDEEMABLE,.,  [from  rtdetm.)  Capable  of 

redemption. 

REDEEM  ABLEN  ESS,  t.    [from  redeemable.] 

Tbe  state  of  being  redeemable. 
REDEEMER, «.  [from  redeem.] 
I  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems.  Spenser. 
3  Tbe  Saviour  of  the  world.  Shaketpmre 
7bREDELl'VER,».a.   [re  and 


.J  Tode- 
.]  Tbe  act  of 


,  Fr.]  To 
Add-on. 


liver  back. 
REDELIVERY, «.  [from 

delivering  back. 
To  REDEM  A'ND,  v.  a.  [i 

demand  nark. 
REDEMPTION,  i.  [re. 
1  Ransom?  ;  release.  Milton. 
8  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  tbe  death  of  Christ 

Shakespeare. 

REDE'MPTORY,  a.  [redempl**,  Ut.]   Tald  for 


Fr.] 


BEDGUM,  ».  [red  and  g  MM.]    A  disease  of  chil 

dren  newly  born. 
REDHOT,  o.  [red  and  hot.]   Heated  to  redness. 

$  tie  tun. 

REDI'NTEGRATE,  a.  {reditu gratia,  Lat.]  Re- 
stored ;  icnewed  .  made  new.  L'acon. 

REDINTEGRATION,  s.  [from  redinfefrate.] 
1  Renovation  ;  restoration,  ay  qf  Piety. 

9  tiedxnlerrunok  cbymisU  call  thr  restoring  any 
mixed  body  or  matter,  wln.se  form  has  nee n 
destroyed,  to  its  former  mature  and  constitu- 
tion. (JttlfiCy. 

RE'DEEAD,  ».  [r#daudt>ad.l  Minium.  Peach. 

RE'DNESS,  ».   [from  red.]  1  be  quality  of  being 
red.  Shake$f>eare. 

REDOLENCE,)*,  [from  redolent .]  Sweet  scent. 

RE'DOLENUY,  )  Boyle. 

RE'DOLENT,  a.  [redolent,  L.]  Sweet  of  scent.  San. 

To  BEDOU'BLE,  P.  a.  [redouller,  Fr.] 
I  To  repeat  in  return.  Spenser. 

i  To  repeat  often.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  increase  by  addition  of  tbe  same  quantity 
over  and  over.  Addumt. 

To  REDOU'BLE,  r.  n.  To  become  twice  as  much. 

Addison. 

REDOU'BT,  i.   [redoute,  Fr.  ridotta,  Hal.]  The 
outwork  of  a  fortification  ;  a  fortress.  Bourn. 
REDOU'BT  ABLE,  a.   [redoubtable,  Fr]  Formi- 
dable .  terrible  to  foes.  Pope. 
REDOU'BTED,  a.  [rtdoubU,?t.]  Dread:  awful; 

formidable  -  not  in  use.  ii/»ew*er. 
To  REDOU'ND.  r.  a.  [redundo,  Lat.] 
1  To  be  sent  back  by  reaction.  Aft/ton. 
t  Tm  conduce  in  the  consequence.  Addison. 
9  To  proceed  in  the  con  sequence.  Adduon. 
To  REDRESS,  t.  a.  [redresser,  Fr.] 
I  To  set  right ;  to  amend.  Milton. 
« To  relieve  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  case.  Sidney. 
REDRE'SS,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Reformation  ;  amendment.  Hooker, 
1  Relief .  remedy.  Aaron. 
9  One  who  ewes  relief.  Drirdrn. 
REDRE'SSlVB,  a.  rjrom  redress.]  Succouring: 
affording  remedy.  Thornton. 
To  RE' £)S EAR,  v.  n.    If  iron  be  too  hot,  it  will 
rtdsear,  that  is,  break  under  the  hammer.  Mot. 
RE'DSH  \NK,  *.  [red  and  thank.]  A  bird. 
REDSTART,  or  RE'DTAIL,*.  [phaninrus,  Ut.] 
A  bird. 

RE'DSTREAK,  i.  [red  and  streak.] 
I  An  apple.  Mortimer. 

8  Cyder  pressed  from  the  redstreak.  Smtth. 
To  RELUME,  r.  a.  [redaro,  Lat.] 

I  To  bring  back  :  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 
9 To  bring  to  the  former  state.  MUton. 

9  To  reform  from  any  disorder.  Clarendon. 

4  To  bring  into  any  Mate  of  diminution.  Boole. 

5  To  degrade;  to  impair  in  dignity.  Jxllotum. 
C  To  bring  ioto  any  state  of  misery  or  meanness. 

Arbuthnot. 

7  To  subdue.  AitlUm. 
a  To  bring  into  any  state  more  within  reach  or 
power. 

9  To  reclaim  to  order.  MtUon. 

10  To  subicrt  to  a  rule ;  to  bring  into  a  class. 
REDU'CEMENT,  ..   The  act  of  bringing  back, 

or  * 
K7  . 


REE 

*  *.  [from  reduce.]  One  that  reduces. 

Sidney. 

REDU'CIBLE,  a.  [from  reaace.]  Possible  to  be 
reduced.  South. 

REDU'CtBI.r.NESR.a.  [from redaettle.]  Qual.'y 
of  being  reducible.  Boule. 

REDACTION,  t.  [redaction.  Fr.] 

1  The  act  of  reducing.  Hale. 

2  In  arithmetic!*,  redaction  brings  two  or  more 
numbers  of  different  denominations  into  one 
denomination.  Cocker. 

REDC'CTIVE   a.    [redaclr/.  Fr.]    Having  the 
power  of  reducing.  Hale. 
REDU'CTIVELY,  ad.   By  reduction  ;  by  conse. 

qoence.  Hammond. 
REDU'NDANCE,  I  s.  [reduidaxtia,  Ut.]  Super- 
REDUNDANCY,!  rluit)  ;  superabundance, 
'exuberance. 


REDU'NDANT,  a.  [redundant,  Ut.] 
I  Superabundant  ;  exuberant  ;  supeifluous.  Arb. 
«  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  useful. 

Watt*. 

REDU'N  DANTLY,  od.  [from  redimdeal.]  Super- 

fUiously  ,  superabundantly. 
To  REDUPLICATE,  v.  a.  [re  and  duplicate.]  Ta 

double. 

REDUPLICATION,*,   [from  redaplicore.]  The 
act  of  doubling.  Dtsbv. 
REDUPLICATIVE,  a.  [reduplxcutif,  Fr.]  Double. 

REDWING,*.  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
To  REE,  r.  a.  To  riddle  j  to  sift .  Aforltwrr. 
To  REE'CHO,  ».  a.  [re  andecAo.]  To  echo  back. 

Pope. 

REE'CHY,  a.    [from  rerJIr.]   Smoky;  sooty; 
tanned. 

REED,  j.  [reod.  Sax.  tied,  Ger.j 


I  A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  w 

ground*, 
fi  A  small  pipe. 
SlJrtmdo,  Ut.]  An  a 
I,  a.  [from 


REE' DEN, 


grows  in  wet 

Raleigh, 
tpeare. 

Prior. 

reed  ]   Consisting  of  reeds. 

Dry  rfen. 

To  REE'DIFY,  v.  a.  [retdijer,  Fr.]  To  rebuild  ; 

to  build  again.  Shakespeare. 
REE' DE ESS,  a.    [from  reed.]    Being  without 

reed*.  May. 
REE'DY,  a.  [from  reed.]  Abounding  with  reeds. 

Wackmore. 

To  REEF,*  r.  a.  [a  sea  term  applied  to  sails.]  To 
reduce  in  expanse.  Havksteorth. 
REEF,*  s.  [a  sea  term.]  A  chain  of  rocks  lying 
ncr.r  the  surface  of  the  water.  Woiltt. 
REEK,  *.  [ree,  Sax.J 
I  Smoke  ;  steam  ;  vapour.  Shuketpeare. 
*  [From  re Jre,  Gcr.  any  thing  piled  up.l   A  pile 

of  corn  or  hayf  commonly  pronounced  rick. 
To  REEK,  c.  n.   [recan,  Saxon.]  To  smoke  ;  to 
steam  j  to  emit  vapour.  SAaAre*peore. 
REEKY,  a.  [from  reek.]  Smoky  j  tanned;  black. 

Shakespeare . 

REEL,  *.  [rrol.  Sax.]  A  turning  frame,  upon 
which  yarn  is  wound  into  skeins  from  the 
spindle. 

To  REEL,  9.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  gather  varrs 
off  tbe  spindle.  Ifi/Atns. 

To  REEL,  o.n.  [rolle*.  Dutch;  raglo,  Swed.] 
To  stagger;  to  incline  in  walking,  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other.  Soady*. 

REELECTION,  *.  [re  and  election.]  Repeated 
election.  Sirf/i. 

To  REENA'CT,  v.  n.  [re  and  enact.]  To  enact 
anew.  Arbuthnot 

To  REENFO'RCE,  v.  a.  [re  and  enforce.]  To 
strengthen  with  new  assistance.  Collier. 

REENFO'RCEMENT, ».  (re  and  enforcement .] 
I  Fresh  assistance ;  new  help.  Milton. 
«  Iterated  enforcement.  Ward. 

To  REENGA'GE,*  v.  Q.  [re  and  engage.]  To  en- 
gage again.  .Scott. 

To  REENJOfY,  v.  a.  [re  and  enjoy.]  To  enjoy 
anew  or  a  second  time.  Pope. 

To  REENTER,  ».  o.  [re  and  eater.]  To  enter 
again  ;  to  enter  anew.  Milton. 

To  REENTHRO'NE,  r.  u .  To  tcplacc  on  a  thione- 


a* 
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RREWTRANCE,  f.  [re  and  entrance]  The  act  of 
entering  again.  GiauvilU. 

REE'RMOl'SE,  ».  [hreremnt.  Sax.]  A  bat. 

To  REESTABLISH,  v.  a.  [re  and  ettaUuh.]  To 
establish  anew.  Smalndre. 

REESTA'BLISHER,  [from  reestablish.]  One 
that  reestablishes. 

REESTABLISH  MENT,  s.  [from  reestaMu*.] 
The  act  of  reestablishing;  the  state  of  being 
reestablished ;  restoration.  Addison. 

REEVE,  *.  [gerefa,  Sax\]  A  steward.  Dryaen. 

To  REEXA'MlNE,  o.a.  [re  and  examine.]  To 
examine  anew.  Hooker. 

To  REPE'CT,  r.  a.  [refecttu,  Lat.]  To  refreah  ; 
to  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Brow*. 

REFF/CTION,  s.  [rc/ectto,  Lat  ]  Rcfrcal.ment 
after  hunger  or  fatigue.  South. 

BEPE'CTORY,  *.  [refectoire,  Fr.]  Room  of  re- 
freshment ;  eating  room.  Dryden. 

To  REFE'L,  a.o.  [re/eUo,  Lat.]  To  refute;  to  re- 
press. Ben  Joiu 

To  REFE'R,  t.  a.  [refero,  Lat.] 

1  To  dismiss  for  information  or 

2  To  betake  to  for  decision. 

3  To  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ultima 

4  To  reduce,  as  to  a  class. 
To  REFE'R,  v.  n. 

I  To  respect;  to  have  relation. 
9  To  Hpneal. 

REFEREE'.  ».  [from  refer.]  One  to  whom  any 
thing  is  referred.  L'Etira-ngt. 
RE'FERENCE,  «.  [from  refer.) 
i  Relation  ;  respect;  view  toward;  alluMon  to. 

Raleigh. 

9  Dismission  to  another  tribunal.  Ntrtft. 
REFERE'NDARV,  t.   [referenHus,  Lat.]  One  to 

whose  decision  any  thing  is  referred.  Ifacm . 
To  REFERME'NT,  r.a.   [re  and  ferment.)  To 

lerment  anew.  Black-more. 
REFL'RKIBLE.  a.  [from  refer.-]  Capable  of  being 

considered,  as  in  relation  to  something  else. 


t.  JEfar. 
kespeare. 
tiacon. 
Boyle. 

Burnet. 


To  REFl'NE,e.a.  [refiner,  Fr.] 
I  To  purify  ;  to  clear  from  dross  and  recrement. 

Zncharmh. 

9  To  make  elegant ;  to  polish.  e'eacham. 
To  REFl'NE,  »:«. 
I  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  delicncy. 

Dry  den. 

9  To  grow  pure.  Addison. 
3  To  affect  nicetv.  Atterbnry. 
REFI'NEDLY,  ad.  [from  refine.)  With  affected 
elegance.  Dry  den. 

REFINEMENT,  s.  [from  refine.) 
i  The  act  of  purifying,  by  clearing  any  thing 
from  dross  and  recrement.  ftorrit. 
9  Improvement  in  elegance  or  purity.  Swift. 

3  Art.Acial  practice.   8  Y  Robert. 

4  Affectation  of  elegant  improvement.  Addison. 
REFI'NER,  «.  [from  re^ne.J 

l  Purifier ;  one  who  clears  from  dross  or  rccre- 
m*n«-  Bacon. 
9  Improper  in  elegance.  Svrtft. 
3  Inventor  of  superrluous  subtiltks.  Addison. 
7h  REFIT,  •.  a.  [re/ait,  Fr.  re  and  Jit.)  To  re- 
pair;  to  restore  after  damage.'  fVooduard. 
To  REFLE'CT,  r.  a.    [reficchir,  Fr.  refiecto.  Ut.] 
To  throw  back.  Mxlton. 
To  REFLE'CT,  t>.  a. 

1  To  throw  back  light.  Shaketprare. 
9  To  bend  back.  Bentley. 

3  To  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the  past  or 
on  themselves.  Taylor. 

4  To  consider  attent  i  vel  y .  Prior, 
t  To  throw  reproach  or  censure.  Swift. 

-?_V,°,  b,r«rj[  reproach.  Dryden. 
REFLE'CTENT.  a.    [reficctens,  Ut.]  Bending 
„JSfck»  flvingback.  Dietry 
REFLE'CTlofi.  ..    [from  re/ect.]  " 
l  The  «ct  of  throwing  back.  Cheyne 

i  ^e.aCV°f  brnn,»K  back.  Bentley. 

3  That  which  is  reflected.  Shakespeare. 

4  Thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past.  Denham. 

r  T..  B?Von  of  9¥  mind  aP°n  >li*'f- 
n  Attentive  consideration.  Kouth 
7  Censure. 


Dryden. 

i  i \or. 
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REFLETiTVE,  a.  [froti 
I  Throwing  back  image*. 
9  Considering  things  past; 
operations  of  the  mind. 

REFLE'CTOR, ».  Considerer. 

REFLE'X,  a.    [rejlexns,  Ut.]    Directed  back- 
ward. Bentley. 

HF.FLE'X,  *.  [retex**,  Lat.]  Reflection.  Hooker. 

REFLEX  I  BI'LITY,  «.    [from  refiexMe.\  The 
quality  of  being  r<  flexible.  Wewton. 

REFLE'X  I BLE,  «.    [rejlextu,  Ut.]    Capable  to 
be  thrown  back.  Cheyne. 

REFLE'X  I VE,  a.    [reflexut,  Lat.]   Having  re- 
spect to  something  pa*t.  Hammond. 

REFLE'XIVELY,  ad.    In  a  backward  direction. 

Gov.  of  the  Tonne. 

RE  PLC  AT,  s.    Ire  and  float.]  Ebb* 


To  REFLOU'RISH,  r.  a.    [re  and  JUmrisk.]  To 
flourish  anew.  MxUvu. 
To  RE  FLOW,  r.  a.   [re/laer,  Fr.]  To  flow  back. 
REFLll'ENT,  a.  [rrjJaetu,  Lat.]  Running  back  ; 

flowing  back.  Arbnlknot. 
REFLU'X,  s.    [rtjlux,  Fr.]    Backward  course  of 
water.  Brown. 
REFOC  ILLATION,  s.  [re/ocif/o,  Lat.]  Restor- 
ation of  strength  by  refreshment. 
To  REFORM,  v.  a.    [rejormo,  Lai.]  Tocl 


from  worse  to  better. 
To  REFORM,  r.a.   To  .pass  by  change  f,om 
worse  to  better.  .  Atterbmrj 
REFORM, a.   [Prench.]  Reformation. 
REFORMATION,  s.    [reformation,  Fr.] 
I  Change  from  worse  to  better.  Addiaon. 
3  The  change  of  religion  from  the  corruptions 

of  popery  to  its  primitive  state. 
REFORMER,  *.    [from  reform.] 
I  One  who  makes  a  change  for  the 
amender. 

9  One  of  those  who  changed  religion  from  popish 
corruptions  and  innovations.  Bacon. 

To  REFRA'CT,  r.  n.  [refractus,  Ut.]  To  break 
the  natural  course  of  rays.  Cheynr. 

REFRA'CTION,  s.  [refraction,  Fr.]  The  incur- 
vation or  change  of  determination  in  the  body 
moved,  which  happens  to  it  while  it  enters  or 
penetrates  any  medium  :  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the 
variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right 
line,  which  It  wnuU  have  passed  on  in,  4tad 
not  the  density  of  the  medium  turned  it  aside. 

Herri' 

REFRA'CTIVE,  a.  [from  refract.]  Having  the 
power  of  ref  raction.  A'evtcc. 

REFRACTORINESS,  s.  [from  refractory.)  Sul- 
len obstinacy.  So  under  ion. 

REFRA'CTION,*  s.  [from  refract .]  The  vari- 
ation of  a  ray  of  light  from  its  direct  course  on 
entering  into  a  different  medium;  the  sUte 
of  being  refracted.  Aik. 

REFRA'CTORY.  a.    [refractaire,  Fr.] 
ate;  perverse;  contumacious. 

REFRA'GABLE,  a.  Jre/rajocilis,  Ut.] 
of  confutation  ana  conviction. 

To  REFRA'IN,  v.  a.  [refrener,  Fr.]  To  hold 
back  •.  to  keep  from  Action.  Afilloa. 

To  REFRA'IN,  v.  n.  To  forbear ;  to  abstain  ;  to 
»pnre.  Hooker. 

REFRANGl BI'LITY,  «.  [from  refrangible.)  R<- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their 
way.  in  passing  out  of  one  transparent  body 
or  medium  into  another.  Sewton- 

REFRA'NGIBLE,  a.  [re  and/rang*,  Ut.]  That 
may  be  turned  out  of  its  course,  in  pa<sing 
from  one  medium  to  another.  Lockt. 

REFRENATION.  «.  [re  and  freno,  Ut . ]  The 
act  of  retraining. 

To  REFRE'SH,  a.  o.    [refraischer,  Fr.1 
I  To  recreate;  to  relieve  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want.  Shaketpenrc. 

9To  improve  by  new  touches' any  thing  impaired. 

i  To  refrigerate  ;  to  cool .  £rW*». 
REFRE'SHER,  «.    [from  refre* h.)    That  which 

refreshes. 

REFRESHMENT,  ».    [from  refreth.] 
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)  Relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue* 
«  That  which  civet  relief,  as  food,  rest.  South. 
REPRJ'GERANT,  a.    [rr/rigeraat,  Fr.  from  re- 
frigerate.]   Cooling;  mitigating  heat.    H  ut. 
To  REFRI'GERATE,  v.  a.    [refrigtrv,  Ut.]  To 
ittol.  brown. 
REFRIGERATION,  ».  {rtfrigtratio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  cooling:  the  state  of  being  cooled.  IVilk. 

I  That  put  of  a  Jist'Ming  vessel  that  i»  placed 
abou.  the  head  of  a  still,  and  Ailed  with  water 
to  cool  the  condensing  vapours.  Qatscy. 
9  Any  thinginternally  cooling.  Mortimer. 
REFRIG  EHttVM,  s.  [Lat.]  Cool  refreshment  > 
refrigeration.  South. 
REFT,  part.  pret.  of  rear*, 
l  Deprived  i  taken  away.  A*,  ham. 

9  [Pret.  of  rare.]  Took  away.  Spenser. 
RE'FUOE,  s.   [refuge.  Fr.  rtfughtm,  Ut.J 
I  Shelter  from  any  danger  or  distress ;  protec- 
tion. Dryden. 
t  That  which  gives  shelter  or  protection.  Dryd. 
S  Expedient  in  distress.  Shakeipeare. 
4  Expedient  in  general.  Wvtton. 
To  RETUGE,  v.  a.    [refugitr,  Fr.]   To  shelter ; 

to  protect.  Dryden. 
REFUGEE',  s.    [refagie,  Fr.]   One  who  fl.es  to 

shelter  or  protection.  Drj 
REFU'LGENCE,!.  [from  refulgent.-] 

brightness.  , 
REFULGENT,  a.     [refulgent,  Ut.]  Bright; 
-  •J?iTiDJ?J  flittering  ;  splendid.  Dryden. 
To  REFU'ND,  r.  a.    [rt/undo,  Ut.] 
I  To  pour  back.  Roy. 
9  To  repay  what  is  received;  to  restore.  L'Ettr. 
REFU'SAL,..   [from  refuse!] 
1  The  act  of  refusing ;  denial  of  any  thing  de- 
manded or  solicited.  Rogers. 
9 The  preemption;  the  right  of  having  any 
thing  before  another ;  option.  Su-ift. 
To  REFU'SE,  9.  a.    [refuser,  Fr.] 
I  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required.  Shak. 
9  To  reject ;  to  dismiss  without  a  grant.  Shak. 
To  REFU'SE,  t.  a.    Not  to  accept.  Milton. 
REFU'SE,  a.   [from  the  verb.]   Unworthy  of 
reception ;  left  when  the  rest  is  taken.  Fell. 
RE' FUSE,  *.   That  which  remains  disregarded 
when  the  rest  is  taken.  Dryden. 
REFU'SER,  t.    [from  refuse.}    He  who  refuses. 
REFUSAL,  ».    [from  refute.)  Refutation. 
REFUTATION,*,    trefutatio,  Lat.]   The  net  of 
refuting;  the  act  ot  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

Benlley. 

To  REFUTE,  r.  a.  [refuto,  Fr.)  To  prove  false 
or  erroneous.  Milton. 

To  KEGAI'N,  r.  a.  [regagner,  Fr.]  To  recover; 
to  gain  anew.  Dryden. 

RE*GAL,  a.  [regal,  Fr.  regal,*,  Ut.]  Royal ; 
kingly.  Mutom. 

RE'GAL,  s.  [regale,  Fr.]  A  musical  instrument. 

I?  aeon. 

RF.GSLE,  s.  [Utln.]  The  prerogative  of  mo- 
narchy. I 

To  REG  A'  LE,  v.  a.  [reealer,  Fr.]  To  refresh  ; 
to  enterlain  :  to  gratify.  Philxvt. 

REGA'LEMENT.s.  [regaleiaeat,  Fr.]  Refresh- 
ment} entertainment.  Philips. 

REGAFLIA,  s.    [Ut.]    Ensigns  of  royalty. 

KEGA'LITY,  «.  fregelit,  Ut.]   Royalty;  »o 
eigntyi  kingship. 

To  REGA'RD.  r.  a.   [regarder,  Fr.) 
I  To  value ;  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice. 

Shakespeare. 

»  To  observe ;  to  remark.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  mi  nd  as  an  object  of  grief  or  terrour. 

4  To  observe  reliaioualy.  Romans 
s  To  pay  a.tention  to. 

0  To  respect :  to  have  relation  to. 
7  To  look  toward. 

REGA'RO,  s.    {regard,  Fr.] 

1  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance.  Alter. 
a  Respect ;  reverence.  Mtlto*. 
3  Note ;  eminence. 

S«9 


REG 


4  Respect ;  account, 
a  Relation ;  reference. 
6  Look  i  aspect  directed  to 


Him  \  er , 

m,tu. 

Drydr*. 


REGA'ftDABLE,c.  [fron,  regard]  Not  used. 

l  Observable.  Bmmr. 

9  Worthy  of  notice.  (Airrv. 
REGA'RDER,  t.   One  that  regards. 
REGA'RDFUL,  a.  [regard  and/atf.)  Attentive; 

taking  nonce  of.  Howard 
REGA'RDFULLY,  ad.  V 

I  Attentively  ;  heedfully. 

9  Respectfully.  Shakespeare. 
REG.VRDI.ESLY,  ad.  [from  regardleu.]  With- 
out heed. 

REGA'RDLESNESS,  t.  [from  regardleu.]  Heed. 

lessneas ;  negligence  ;  inattention. 
REGA'RDLESS,  a.    [from  regard.]    Heedless  . 
„  negligent ;  inattentive. 
RE'GENCY,  t.    [from  regent.) 

1  Authority  ;  government.  Grew. 

2  Vicarious  government.  Temple. 

3  •£•!'  dl,,r,ct  governed  by  a  vicegerent.  Milton. 

1  To  reproduce  ;  to  produce  anew.  Black-war. 
9  To  make  to  be  born  anew ;  to  renew  by  change 
of  carnal  nature  to  a  christian  life.  Adduon. 
REGENERATE, «.    [regeaerotiu,  Ut.] 
i  Reproduced.  StiAnMrf. 
,?^Boin  tncw  hl  *™  lo  B  christian  life.  Mitten. 
REGE'NERATENESS,  i.  [from  regenerate.]  The 


.  being  regenerate 

regeneration;.. 


state  of 

birth ;  b , rt h  by  grace  i> nm 
a  christian  life. 
RE'GEN'T,  a.    {.regent,  Fr. 
I  Governing  j  ruling. 
9  Exercising  vicariou 
RE'GENT, «. 
.  I  Governour  ■,  ruler. 
9  One  invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 
RE'GENTSHIP,  s.    [from  regent.} 
i  Power  of  governing. 
9  Deputed  authority. 
REGERM I  NATION,  s.  (re 
The  act  of  sprouting  agmn. 
EE'GIBLB,a.  Governable. 
RE  GICIDE,  *.    [ragicida,  rtgieidinm 
i  Murderer  of  his  king. 
9  Murder  of  a  kin 


.Fr.]  New 
affections  to 
Ttras. 

Ut.] 

Hale. 
Mil  tot. 


Milton. 
Shak. 


Ut.] 
Druden. 


RE'GIMEN,  s.  [Utin.]  'I 


rue 

Decoy  of  Piety. 
......  .are  in  diet  and 

living,  that  ia  suitable  to  every  particular 
course  of  medicine,  or  state  of  body. 
RE'GIMENT,  ».    [regiment,  Fr.] 
l  Government ;  polity  :  not  in  use. 
9  Rolf  :  authority  :  not  in  use. 
3  A  body  of  soldiers  under  one  colonel.  Waller. 


REGIME'NTAL,  a.  [from 

lit 


to  a  regiment ;  military. 


•] 


REG1  ME'NTALS,*  s.    the  uniform  military 
dress  of  a  regiment.  Ath. 
RE'GION.s.    [return,  Fr.  regie,  Ut.] 
I  Tract  of  land ;  country  ;  tract  of  space.  Shak. 
9  Part  of  the  body.  Shakespeare. 
3  Place  ;  rank.  Shakespeare. 
RE'GJsTER,  s.    [registre,  Fr.  reffsrrtsas,  Uu] 
I  An  account  of  any  thing  legularlv  kept.  Spen. 
9  The  officer  whoec  business  is 

keep  the  register. 
To  RE'GISTlIR,  p.  a.   [regittrer.  Fr.] 
I  To  record  ;  to  preserve  bom  < 

t hemic i.  accounts. 
9  To  enroll  ,  to  set  down  in  a  list. 
RE'GISTRY.  s.    [from  register.) 
I  The  act  of  inserting  in  the  register. 
9  The  place  where  the  register  is  kept. 
3  A  series  of  tacts  recorded.  Temple. 
RFJGLEMEST,t.    [Fr.]    Regulation.  Bacon. 
RE'GLET,  s.    [reglette,  Fr.]    Ledge  of  wood  ex. 
actly  pUned,  by  which  printers  separate  their 
line*  in  pages  w  idely  printed. 
RE'GN  ANT,  a.  [Fr.] 
ru 


oblivion  by  au- 


I  Reigning  ;  having  regal  authority. 
9  Predominant ;  having  power. 
To  REGORGE,  r.  a.    [re  and  forge.) 

L  1 


Helton. 
IVaikr. 
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i  To  vomit  up  to  throw  back, 
ft  To  wallow  eagerly. 


9  [From  rrrorgrr,  Fr.l 
TeREGRA'TT,  v.  a.  [i 
again. 
»REGI 


Hayverti 

Milton . 


To  swallow  bark.  Dry. 

To  graft 


.ft  J 


Bacon. 
To  grant 
Ayhffc. 


To  REGRA'NT,  ».  a.  -  [re  and  grant.] 

bark. 
7b  REG  RATE,  a. «. 

I  To  offend ;  to  .'hock .  Derkam. 
t  [From  regrattfr,  Fr.]  To  eng roaa ;  to  forettal. 

Spenter. 

REGRATER,  t.    [regret  tier,  Fr.]   Foreataller ; 
engrosser. 

7b  REGRE'ET,  9.  a.    [re  and  free*.]   Z"  resa- 
luie  i  to  greet  a  second  time.  Sao/respeore. 

REGRE'ET,  i.   Return  or  exchange  of  saluta- 
tion :  not  in  use.  Shakeipmre. 

REGRE'SS,  i.    [regretnt,  Ut.]    Passage  back; 
power  of  passing  back.  Bnmet. 

To  REGRE'SsTc.  a.    [re/mnri,  Ut.]    To  go 
bark  ;  to  return.  Brum. 

REGRESSION,  «.    [regreum,  Lat.]    The  act  of 
returning  or  going  back-  Brown. 

REGRET,  f.    [regret.  Fr.  ngmtto,  Italian.] 
1  Vexation  at  something  past;  bitterness  of  re- 
flexion. South. 
t  Grief;  sorrow.  Clmrrndo*. 
S  DiMike ;  aversion    not  proper.  D.nfPieiy. 

To  REGRET,  o.  «.  [regretter,  Fr.]   To  reieat ; 
to  grieve  a*.  Boyle. 

REGUE'KDON,  t.    [re  and  guerdon.]    Reward  ; 
recompence:  obsolete.  Shake$prare. 

To  R  KG  UP  R  DON,  v.  a.   To  reward.  SaaJresp. 

RE'GULAR,  a.    [ren<«ru,  Ut.] 
1  Agreeable  to  role;  consistent  with  the  mode 
prescribed.  Addition. 

t  Governed  by  strict  reg ulatiorft.  Pope. 

3  In  geometry,  a  regular  body  is  a  solid,  whose 
surface  is  composed  of  regular  and  equal 
figures,  and  whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal. 

4  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  established 
forms  or  discipline.  , 

s  Methodical;  orderly.  Law. 
RE'GULAR,  s.   [rcfahrr,  Fr.]    In  the  Romish 
church,  one  that  professes  and  follows  a  certain 
rnle  of  life,  and  observes  the  three  vow*  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  ^yhjfr. 
REGULARITY,  i    [regular^,  Fr.] 
I  Agreeablenes*  to  rule. 

ft  tfeihod  ;  certain  order.  Grew. 
RE'GULARLY,  ad.   [from  regular.]    In  a  man- 
tier  concordant  to  rule  ;  exactly.  Prior. 
To  RE'Gl  LATE.  e. a.    [regale,  Lat.] 
I  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method.  Lec*«. 
4  To  direct.  fVneman. 
REGULATION.!,    [from  regulate.] 
t  The  act  of  regulating.  Ray. 
•  Method  ;  the  effect  of  being  regulated. 
REGULATOR...    [from  regaJat?.] 
1  One  that  regulates.  Grew. 
1  That  part  of  a  machine  which  makes  the 

motion  equable. 
RE'GULVS,  s.   [Ut.  refnJe.Fr  ]    The  flner 
and  most  weighty  part  of  metals.  Oetacw. 
Jb  REG  I  'KG  I  I  A  TE.  ».  a.  [re  and  gargn,  Lat"] 
To  thmw  hack  ;  to  ponr  back.  BrmtUu. 
to  RBGU'RGITATE,  e.  is.  To  be  poured  bark" 

Harvey. 

IOUROITATI0N,  «.  [from  rerargifaie.l  Re- 
sorption ;  the  act  of  swallowing  back.  Saerp. 
i  REHEA'R,  ».  a.    [re  and  Aeer.]    To  heir 


— vVRsal,  e.   [from  reeevrse.] 
1  Repetition  ;  recital.  South. 
4  The  recital  of  aoy  thing  previous  to  publick 
exhibition.  Dryden. 
To  REHEA'RSB,  e.  a.    [from  reaeer.] 

1 1°  reP**'  i  lo  r«'»-  imtft. 
9  To  relate »  to  tell.  Dryden. 

J  1,"  r,»lteJ>r*viou,,y  to  P«WKk  exhibition. 
7b  REJE't.T.  t.  a.    [reject**,  Ut.] 
1  To  di*m.»»  without  comnlianre 


rithout  compliance  with  proposal 
or  acceptance  of  offer.  Knollet. 
«  To  cast  off ;  to  make  an  ahject.  /smaA. 
S  To  refuse  ;  not  to  accept.  Loekr. 

stalest. 


REL 

REJE'CTION,  f.    [rejectio,  Ut.]    The  act  of 
casting  off  or  throwing  aside.  Bacon. 
RE'IGLE,  ft.  [regie,  Fe.]   A  hollow  cut  to  guide 

any  thing.  Ci 
To  REIGN,  e.a.   [regwa,  Ut.  regwer,  Fr.] 

I  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign  authority. 

9  To  be  predominant ;  to  prevail. 

S  To  obtain  power  or  dominion. 
REIGN,  t.    [regae,  Fr.  regnant.  Ut.] 

I  Royal  authority  ;  sovereignty. 

ft  Time  of  a  king's  government. 

3  Kingdom  ;  dominions. 

4  Power  .  influence.  Caa 
7b  REIMBO*DY,  e.a.   [re  and  inbody.] 

imbody  again. 

To  RE1  MBU'KSE.  r.  a.    [re,  in.  and  fcoarse, 
a  pune.]   To  pay  ;  to  repair  loaa  or  expense 
by  an  equivalent.  Sxift. 

REIMBURSEMENT,  ».  [from  miuoarse.]  Re- 
paration .»r  repayment.  Aykfe. 

To  REI M  PRE'GNATE,  a. a.  [re and  impregnate.] 
To  Impregnate  anew.  Brova. 

REIMPRE'SSlON,  s.  [re  and  taipressioa.]  A 
second  or  repeated  impression. 

REIN. «.    [remei.  Fr.] 

1  The  part  of  the  bridle  which  extends  from  the 
horse's  head  to  the  driver  or  rider's  hand. 

ft  Used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  for 

government.  S 
3  To  fire  the  retas.   To  give  license. 
To  REIN,  t>.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  govern  by  a  bridle. 

2  To  restrain  ;  to  control. 
RE'IN  DEER,*  •.  [from  rem  and  deer.]  A  large 

and  beautiful  species  of  the  deer  kind ;  much 

used  iu  northern  countries  as  a  beast  of 

draught.  Ash. 
REINS,  s.  [reae*.  Ut.  trim,  Pr.]   The  kidneys; 

the  lower  part  of  the  back.  Job. 
To  REINSE'RT,  «.  a.   [re  and  taserr.]  To  insert 

a  second  time. 
7b  REINSPI'RE,  v.  a.   [re  and  taipire.]  To  in- 

spire  anew. 
Tu  REINSTALL,  a.  a.   [re  and  taitall.] 
l  To  seat  again, 
ft  To  put  again  in 
To  REINSTATE,  e.  a. 

again  in  possession.  Addxton. 
To  REINTEGRATE,  a.  a.   [refatefer.  Fr.)  To 

renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality  ;  to 

repair  i  to  restore.  Bacon. 
ToREINVE'ST.e.o.  [re  and  inert]   To  invest 

anew. 

7b  REJOI'CE,  *.  a.    [rejoair,  Fr.]   To  be  u lad  ; 

to  joy ;  to  exult. 
To  REJOI'CE,  v.  a.   To  exhilarate;  lo 

to  make  joyful ;  to  glad. 
REJOl'CER,  s.  [from  rejoice.]  One  that  re-io*oar», 

REJOI'CING.*  s.  [from  rejoice.]   An  act  of*  ex. 

ultation j  joyfulneaa.  Ask. 
To  REJOI'N,  a.  a.    [rejeiadre,  Fr.] 
I  To  join  again, 
ft  To  meet  one  again.  Pope. 
To  REJOI'N,  a.  si  To  answer  to  an  answer. 

2>rr'<n. 

REJOI'NDER,  *.    [from  rejoin.] 
I  Reply  to  an  answer.  GlanvilU. 
ft  Rri'Iy^  answer. 


[rejaUler,  Pr.]  Shock; 


REITs.   Sedge,  or  l„ 

To  REITERATE.  ».  a.  [reiterer,  Fr.]  To 
sgam  and  agnin.  Smatrxdge 

REITERATION,  t.    [rri<eraxioii,  Fr.]  Repe- 
tition. tUfte. 

To  REJU'DGB,  t.  a.   [re  and  judge.]   To  reex- 
amine ;  to  review ;  to  recall  to  a  new  trial. 

f*<~)f>f 

To  REKI'NDLE,  r.  a.   [re  aod  kindle.]   To  set 

on  lire  again. 
To  RELA'PSE.  v.  a.    [re/apras,  Ut.] 
I  To  .lip  back  ;  to  slide  or  fall  back, 
ft  To  fall  hack  into  rice  or  erronr.  Tayfc-. 
3  To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery  to  »»ek. 
nui.  *V. 
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RELA'PSE,  a.    [from  the  verb.] 
1  Fall  into  vice  or  errour  once  forsaken.  MUlot. 
9  Regression  from  a  slate  of  recovery  to  sickness. 

Spent  rr. 

3  Return  to  any  state. 
To  RELATE,  v.  «.    [relates,  Ut.] 
I  To  tell .  to  recite. 
9  To  vent  by  words. 

3  To  ally  by  kindred.  l*opt. 

4  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore.  Speneer. 
To  RELATE,  c.  n.  To  have  reference  ;  to  have 

respect.  Locke. 
EELATER,  *.  [from  resale.]  Teller;  narrator; 

historian.  Brvun. 
RELATION. «.    [relation,  Fr.] 
I  Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or  thine. 

5  Respect ;  reference  ,  regard.  Locke. 

3  Connexion  between  oae  thing  and  another. 

Beanie. 

4  Kindred;  alliance  of  kin.  Dnde*. 
3  Person  related  by  birth  or  marriage  ;  kins* 

i}  kinswoman.  Swift. 


6  Narrative;  talej  account;  narration.  Dentin. 
RELATIONSHIP,*  *.   The  state  of  being  re- 
latcd  to  another  either  by  kindred  or  any  arti- 
ficial alliance.  Blackttone. 
RELATIVE,  a.    [relations,  Ut.] 
l  Having  relation ;  respecting.  Locke. 
•  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  belonging 
to,  or  respecting  something  else.  South. 
3  Particular ;  positive  :  not  in  use.  Skaketpeare. 
RE'LATIVB,  «. 
I  Relation  t  kinsman.  Taylor. 
9  Pronoun  answering  to  an  antecedent.  Ate  ham. 

3  Somewhat  respecting  something  else.  Locke. 
RELATIVELY,  ad.    [from  relative.]    As  it  re- 
spect, something  else;  not  absolutely.  Speii. 

RE'LaTJVENESS,  «.  [from  retain?*.]  The  state 
of  having  relation. 

To  RELA'X,  t.  a.    [relaso,  Ut.] 
1  To  slacken  ,  to  make  less  tensi 
9  To  remit ;  to  make  less  severe  or  rigorous. 

S  To  make  less  attentive  or  laborious    V.  of  fy. 

4  To  ease ;  to  divert. 

5  To  open;  to  loose.  Milton. 
To  RELA'X,  v.  *.  To  be  mild  ,  to  be  remiss ,  to 

be  not  rigorous.  Prior. 
RELAXATION,  f.    [relaxation,  Fr.] 
I  Diminution  of  tension  ;  the  act  of  loosening. 

ArbtLiKnot. 

t  Cessation  of  restraint. 
3  Remission;  abatement  of  rigour. 


4  Remission  of  attention  or  application. 
RELA'Y,  $.    [relate,  Fr.]    Horses  on  the 

relieve  others. 
To  RELEA'SE,  v.  a.    [relatcker,  Fr.] 
1  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  servitude. 

*  To  set  free  from  pain . 

3  To  free  from  obligation,  or  penalty.     Mi  lie*. 

4  To  quit ;  to  let  go.  Dryden. 
3  To  relax  ;  to  slacken  :  not  in  use.  Hooker. 

RELEA'SE.  s.   [reloscAe,  Fr.] 
1  Dismission  from  confinement,  servitude,  or 
pain. 

*  Relaxation  of  a  penalty. 

3  Remission  of  a  claim. 

4  Acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  bv  the  creditor. 
To  RE' LEG  ATE,  v.  «.  [reieguer,  Fr.  reUgo,  Ut] 

To  banish  i  to  exile. 
KELEGA'TION,  t.  [reiegetto,  Ut.]    Exile ;  hi- 
dicial  banishment.  AyhJ< . 

To  RELE'NT,  v.  tu   (rarexiir,  Fr.] 
I  To  soften  ;  to  grow  less  rigid  or  hard.  Bacon. 
9  To  melt ;  to  grow  moist.  *  Boylg. 

3  To  grow  less  intense.  Digby. 

4  To  soften  in  temper ;  to  grow  tender  ;  to  feel 
compassion. 

To  RELE'NT,  v.  a.  Obsolete. 
I  To  slacken;  to  remit. 
9  T>  soften  i  to  mollify.  Spentcr. 
RLLE'NTLESS,  a.    [from  relent.]    Unpitving ; 

unmoved  by  kindness  or  tenderness.  Prior. 
RELEVANT,  a.    [French.]  Relieving. 
RF.LEVATION,  t.    [relevatio,  Ut.]   A  raising 

or  lifting  up. 

Ml 


REL 

RELI'ANCS,  $.   [from  rely.]  Trust:  depend- 
ance;  confidence.  ffWuwr.r. 
RE'LICK,  s.    [reliquiae  Ut.  rtHque,  Fr.] 
1  That  which  remains;  that  which  is  left  after 
the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest.    It  Is  generally 
used  in  the  plural.  Shaketprtire. 
9  It  is  often  taken  for  the  body  deserted  by  ti  e 
soul,  pvf*. 
3  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another,  with 

«^.k.l^^rC.rt,i«io,i*  ve«>"«'»on.  Addison. 
RE'LICKLY,  a.   [from  relic*.]   In  the  manner 
of  relicks  :  not  used.  Donne. 
RE' LILT,  *.  [relict*,  old  Fr.]    A  widow ;  a  wife 
desolate  by  ihede*th  of  her  husband.  Sprue. 
RELIE'F,  •.    [relief,  Fr.]  ^ 
I  Alleviation  of  calamity  ;  mitigation  of  pom 
or  sorrow.  Milton. 
9  Thai  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow.  V:  ••/... 

3  Dismission  of  a  sentinel  fram  his  poat.  OAa*. 

4  [From  re/mum,  law  Ut.J    Legal  remedy  of 
wrongs. 

3  The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  su.ne  or  metal ; 

the  seeming  prominence  ol  a  picture.  Pope. 
6  The  exposure  of  any  th.ng,  by  the  proximity 

of  something  different. 
RELIE'V'ABLE,  a.    [fioro  relieve.]    Capable  f.r 
relief.  Hulr. 
To  RELIE'VE,  ■.  a.    £ref«o,  Lai  ] 
I  To  ease  pain  or  sorrow. 

1  To  succour  by  assistance.  Dtyder. 

3  To  set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  another 
on  hu  post.  Skaketpeure. 

4  To  right  by  law. 

To  recommend  by  the  interposition  of  some- 
thing dissimilar.  Stepney. 
6  To  support ;  to  assist.  Brown. 
RELIE'VER,  t.    [from  reliete.]   One  that  re- 
_  lieves.  Rogers. 
REL/PVO,  i.    [Italian.]   The  prominence  of 
a  fiirure  or  picture.  \  Dryden. 


1»GHT,  v.  a.    [re  and  light.]   To  light 


To 


RELI'GION,  s.   rrehgio,  Ut.] 
I  Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God,  and 
expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Ben  J  on  ton . 
9  A  system  of  divine  faith  and  worship,  as  oppo- 
site to  others.  TiUotton. 
RELI'GION  1ST,  s.    [from  religion.]    A  bigot  to 
any  religious  persuasion.  Swift. 
RELI'GIOUS,  a.    [religion,*,  UtJ 
l  Pious ;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

8 Teaching  religion.  H'vtton 
3  Among  the  Romanists,  bound  by  the  vows  of 

Ejverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Addison. 
xact;  stria. 
i  Appropriated  to  strict   observance  of  holy 

RELI'OIOUSLY,  ad.   [from  religiosj*.] 
1  Piously;  with 


late*  of  re- 
ligion. Drayton. 
9  According  to  the  rites  of  religion.  Males?. 

3  Reverently  ,  with  veneration.  Dnppa. 

4  Exactly ;  with  strict  observance.  Bacon. 
RELI'GIOUSNESS,  t.    [from  religious.]  The 

quality  or  stale  of  being  religious. 
To  RELINQUISH,  e.  a.    [relinqif,  Ut.] 
I  To  forsake ;  to  abandon  ;  to  leave ;  to  r 

!t  To  quit ;  to  release ;  to  give  up. 
3  To  forbear  ;  to  depart  from.  Hooker. 
RELINQUISHMENT, s.  [fromrelwcaisa.l  The 
act  of  forsaking.  Sontk, 
RE'LISH.  s.    [releeker,  Fr.  tu  lick  again.] 
1  Taste;  the  effect  of  any  thing  on  the  palate: 
it  is  commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste.  Boyle. 
9  Taste ;  small  quantity  ;  just  perceptible. 

3  Liking ;  delight  in  any  thi ng.  Ad, It, on. 

4  Sense ;  power  of  perceiving  excellence ;  taste. 


i  Delight  given  by  any  thing;  the  power  by 

which  pleasure  is  given.  Additon. 

i  6  Cast ;  manner.  J'cj  t. 
To  RE'LISH,  a.  «.   [from  the  noun  ] 
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I  To  give  a  tut*  to  any  thing . 

t  To  taste  j  to  have  a  liking. 
7'o  RE'LISH,  ».  a. 

I  To  nave  a  pleating 

t  To  give  pleasure. 

3  To  have  a  flavour. 
RE'LISH  ABLE.  * 


to  mafrSUTi  c«  and 

live  anew  :  not  used. 


Hakevnll. 
Shakespearr. 
Woodward. 
[from  refufc.]     Gustable  j 


r. j  To  revive ;  to 
live  anew :  not  used.  Spsaser. 
To  RELOVE,  r.       [r»  and  Urn.}  To  love  in 
return  :  net  uaed.  Bo  fir. 

RELU'CENT.a  [retaerm,  Ut.]  Shining ;  trans- 

To^EL^CT,11^ '  IrtUxter,  Let.1   To  itrugfle 
again.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RBLU'CTANCB.lt.  [rtttctor.  Lat.]  UnwilV 
RELU'CTANCY.I    ingness;  repugnance. 

Boyle. 

RELU'CTANT, a.  [reluctant,  Lat.]  Unwilling} 
acting  with  repugnance.  Ticket. 

To  RELU'CTATE,  v.  a.   [relecmr,  Lat.]  To  re- 
sist t  to  struggle  against.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RELUCTAT10N,  t.   [remctor,  Lat.]  Repug 
nance:  resistance.  if  aeon. 

To  EELl/'alE,  ..  a.  To  light  anew ;  to  rekindle. 

Pope. 

To  REH'MINE,  v.  a.  To  light  anew.  SkaJc. 
To  RELY',  v.  ».   [re  and  Iff.]   To  lean  upon 
with  confidence  ;  to  put  trust  in  ;  to  rest  upon  j 
to  depend  upon.  Roger*. 
To  REMAIN,  e.e.    [revsauea,  Lat.] 
I  To  be  left  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or  number. 

Job. 

t  To  continue  ;  to  endure;  to  be  left  In  aparti- 
cular  state.  Milton. 

3  To  be  left  after  any  event.  Locke. 

4  Not  to  be  lost. 
»  To  be  left  as  not  comprised. 

To  REMAI'N,  v.  a.  To  await ;  to  be  left  to. 


REM  Al'N.  t.    [from  the  verb.] 

t  Rclkk ;  that  which  is  left, 
the  plural. 

a  The  body  left  by  the  soul. 

3  Abode  ,  habitation  :  not  in  use. 
REM  AINDER,  c.  [from  remain.] 

refuse ;  left. 
REMAINDER,  a, 

I  What  It  left  ;  relicks. 

«  The  body  when  the  soul  U  departed ;  remai  i 

3  (In  law.)  The  Ui 


used  in 
Pope. 
Pope. 
Skaketp. 
Remaining  , 
Hhakeipeare. 


Bmm 

ns. 

re, 

of  inheiitance'. 

Bacon. 


French.    It  is 
The  part  remaining. 
REMA'RK,  t.  [rem 

note ;  notice  taken. 
To  REM'AKK,  v.  a.  [t 
I  To  note  ,  to 


Fr.] 


7b  RE  MA' KB,  v.  a.    [re  and  moire.)  To  make 
anew.  Glantille, 
To  REM  VXD,  v.  a.    [re  and  mando,  Lat  ]  To 
tend  back :  to  call  back.  Daviet. 
RE'M ANENT,  t.    [remanent,  Lat.  rrmmart,  old 

o  remnant.] 
Bacon. 
Observation ; 
Collier. 

.Fr.] 

1  vo  note )  io  oDscrve.  Locke. 

2  To  distinguish  i  to  point  out;  to  mark:  not 
used.  *  Milton 

REMA'RKABLE,  a.  [reeurroaaele,  Fr.]  Observ- 
able t  worthy  of  note.  Raleigk. 

REMA'RKABLBNESS,  t.  Observableneas  ;  wor- 
thinets  of  observation.  Hammond. 

REMA'RK  ABLY,  ad.  [from  remarJraMe.]  Ob- 
servsblv  i  in  a  manner  worthy  of  observation. 

REM  A'HKER.  t.  [remarqueur,  Fr.]  Observer ; 
one  that  remarks,  tVattt. 

REM E' 1)1  ABLE,  a,   [from  remedy.]  Capable 

REME'DIATE,  e.  [from  remedy.]  Medicinal; 
affording  a  remedy  :  not  in  use.  Skaktepearr. 

REM  E'DILESS,  e.  [from  remedy.]  Not  ad- 
mitting remedy;  irreparable;  cureless. 

RBME'DILESSNE&S,  t.  [from  rtmedikn^ft 
cnrablenets. 

!^EiM_E5*!»_*V J,*»,*•",•  S**  remed*.  fr 


REM 

;  Cure  of  any  oneasineas. 

3  That  which  counteracts  any  evil. 

4  Reparation  ;  meant  of  repairing 

To  RE/MBDY,  r.  a.   [remedier,  Fr.] 

I  To  cure  ;  to  heal. 

9  To  repair  or  remove  mischief. 
To  REME'M  BER.  *.  a.    [renxrmbrare,  Italian.] 

I  To  bear  in  mind  any  thing ;  not  to  fo 

%  To  recollect ;  to  call  to  mind. 
9  To  keep  in  mind  ;  to  have  pn 
tenti  on. 


to  the  at- 


JfUftm. 
Ayl\ffe. 
i  to  re- 
Sutney. 
Skaketp. 
]  Onewt 


4  To  bear  in 

punishment. 
»  To  mention  ;  not  to  omit. 

6  To  put  in  mind  ,  to  force  ' 
mind. 

7  To  preserve  from  being  forgotten. 
REMEMBERER,  t.  [from  remember 

remembers. 
REME'MBRANCE,  «.  [remembranct, 

1  Retention  in  memory. 
9  Recalled  i-m  ;  revival  of  any  idea. 

3  Honourable  memory :  out  of  use. 

4  Transmission  of  a  fact 

5  Account  preserved. 

6  Memorial.  Dryrfra. 

7  A  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept  !n  the  me- 
mory .  Shakeipeart. 

8  Notice  of  something  <  " 


henkam. 


p  Power  of  remembering. 
REME'M  RRANCER,  i.  [from  remembrance.] 
I  One  that  reminds  ,  one  that  puts  in  mind. 


owyt. 


4  An  officer  of  the 

To  REM E'RCIE,  v.  a.  [remerder,  Fr.] 
To  R»lll©RATE,».a.  [remiffv,  Lat.]  To  re- 


Lat.] 


, e.  [from  resugrale.] 
back  again.  Hale. 
To  REMrND.  e.a.  [re  and  mind.]  To  put  ia 
mind ;  to  force  to  remember.  Souls. 
REMINISCENCE,  s.  [reminiscent,  Lat.]  Recol- 
lection ;  recovery  of  ideas.  Hale. 
REMINISCE'NTIAL,  a.    [from  rvmtnitcenee.] 

Relating  to  reminiscence. 
REM  I'SS,  a.  [remit,  Pr.  remitsas,  Lat. 
1  Not  vigorous ;  slack. 
9  Not  careful ;  slothful. 
3  Not  intense. 

REMI'SSIBLE,  a.  [from  remit.] 

giveneaa, 
REMISSION,  e.  Tremiuiom,  Fr. 

1  Abatement;  relaxation;  moderation. 

9  Cessation  of  intensenesa.  Woodward. 

3  (In  physick.)  Remission  is  when  a  distemper 
abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off  before  it  re- 
turns again. 

4  Release ;  abatement  of  right.  Svifl. 

5  Forgiveness ;  pardon.  Tnylf . 
RE  M  I'SSLY,  o/r.  [from  remiss.] 

iCarelesly;  negligently;  without 

tion. 

9  Not  vigorously ;  not  with  ardour  or  eagerness  j 
alackly.  Clarendon. 
REMISSNESS,  t.  [from  remits.]  Caieleaness; 

m-zligence;  coldness;  want  of  ardour.  Rozm 
To  REMIT,  a.  a.  [remitse,  Let.] 
1  To  relax ;  to  make  less  intense.  MtUon. 
9  To  forgive  a  punishment. 

3  [From  remettre,  Fr.J   To  pardon  a  fault 

Shaketpeare. 

4  To  give  up ;  to  resign.  Howard, 
b  To  defer ;  to  refer.  Gem.  of  tke  Tonne. 


in 


Allium. 


6  To  put 

7  To  send  money  to  a 

8  To  restore  i  not  io 
To  REM  IT.  v.  a. 

I  To  slacken ;  to  grow  lew  intense. 
4  To  abate  by  growing  leas  eager. 
3  (In  physick.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 
REM  ITMENT,  s.  [from  remit.}  The  act  of  re- 
to  custody. 
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REMITTANCE.  •.  [from  re»ii.] 
I  The  act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant  place 


REN 

REMU'NERABLE,  «.  [fi 
ward  able. 


•  Sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 
REMITTER,  *.  [reassure,  Pr.] 
1  One  who  remits,  or  procures  the 

and  payment  of  money.  • 
9  (In  common  law.)  A  restitution  of  one  that 
hath  two  title*  to  lands  or  tenement*,  and  is 
■eised  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto  bis 
title  that  is  more  ancient,  in  case  where  the 
tetter  is  defective. 
RE'  M  N  ANT,  *.  (corrupted  from  reiwaent .]  Re- 
sidue ;  that  which  is  left.  ,  Sk*kn( 
'MN ANT.  a.  Remaining ;  vet  left. 
MOLTEN, part,  [from  rsmrtt.]  Melted  again. 

Bacon. 

BEMONSTBANCB,  f.  [rmwtreaee,  Fr.] 
1  Show  |  discovery  i  not  in  use.  Shoknptare. 
4  Strong  representation.  Hookrr. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  t».  n.  (Vemeustro,  Lat.]  To 
make  a  strong  representation. 

r  /•  'Mora.  *.  [Ut.] 
l  A  Tet  or  obstacle. 
«  A  Ash  or  kind  of  worm  tliat  sticks  to  ships, 
and  retards  their  passage  through  the  water. 

Crow. 

7b  RE* M ORATE,  v.  e.  [remoror,  Ut.]   To  hin- 
der. .  , 
REMORSE,  t.  [reasersni,  Lat.] 
1  Pain  of  guilt. 

iTenderneaaj  pity;  .ympatnetick  -orrow^ 

REMOR8EPUL,  a.  [rswsom and/kli.J  Tender; 

compassionate.  Shakespeare. 
REMORSELESS,  a.  [from  remorse.]  Unpity- 

ingj  creel  i  savage. 
REMOTE,  a.  [rewoiw.  Ut.] 
I  Distant }  not  immediate. 


South. 


t  Distant ;  not  at  hand. 

3  Removed  far  off}  placed  not  near 

4  Foreign. 


LocJee. 
Milton. 
Milton. 


Glanville. 
Locke. 


Surfl. 
Locke. 


%  Dismission  from  a  pnat. 

4  The  state  of  being  removed. 
To  REMOVE,  v.  a.  [remove*.  Ut.] 

1  To  put  from  its  viae*  |  to  ' 

«  To  plaet  at  a  distance. 
To  REMOVE, ». a. 

1  To  change  place. 

§  To  go  from  one  place 
REMOVE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Change  of  place 

9 


.ttbilfty  of  being  removed.  QtamilU. 
, at i.,n  of  one  to  the  place  of  another. 


.]  Re- 


To  REMUNERATE,  a.  a.  [rmunero,  Ut.1  To 
reward  :  to  tepay  }  to  requite.  Boyle. 
REMUNERATION,  s.  [remameratw,  Lat.]  Ke- 
ward}  requital;  recompense;  repayment. 

Shake*  peart. 

REMUNERATIVE,  a.  [from  reasaaeraxe.]  Ex- 
ercised in  giving  rewards*  Boyle. 
To  REMU'RMUR,  ».  a.  [re  and  assrmar.l  To 
utter  back  In  murmurs ;  to  repeat  in  low  hoarse 
sounds.  Pope. 
To  REMU'RMUR,  e.  a.  [remarmaro,  Ut.]  To 
murmur  back ,  to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 

Dryden. 

RE'NARD,  s.  [renard,  a  fox,  Pi.]   The  name  of 


5  Dmant ;  not  closely 
•  Alien ;  not  agreeing. 
7  Abstracted. 

REMOTELY,  ad.   Not  nearly  ;  at  *  distance. 
REMOTENESS,  «.  [from  remote.]  State  of  being 
remote  i  distance ;  not  nearness.  Boyle. 
REMOTION,  s.  [reamrai,  Ut.]   The  act  ofre. 
moving:  the  state  of  being  removed  to  dis- 
tance l>rc»r*. 
REMOVABLE,  a.  [from  remove.]   Such  as  may 

be  removed. 
REMOVAL,  s.  [from  reauwe.] 
I  The  act  of  putting  out  of  any  place. 
S  The  act  of  putting  away.  Aroutnnoi. 


Waller. 


4  State  of  being  . 
%  Act  of  moving  a  chess-man  or 

6  Depanure }  act  of  going,  away. 

7  The  act  of  changing  place. 
•  A  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation .  UMKe. 
o  A  small  distance.  .  Ji2*eTt: 

10  Act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon  different 
feet.  Svifl. 

11  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remain*.  .  ,  

REMOVED,  parr.  a.   Remote ;  separate  from 

REMOVEDNE8S,  i.  [from 

of  being  removed  \  rer- 
REMOVER,  ».  [from 

moves. 
To  REMOU'NT,  v.  «. 

again. 


a  fox  in  fable. 
RENA'SCENT,  o.  [ 
again  ,  rislnr  - 


Dryden. 
Produced 


s*.  Shakeepeare. 
,]  One 

%  Ff .]  To* 


aetigale.]  To 


Collier. 
Additm. 
Addison. 


[rrn- 
erate. 


Shut 

A  The  state 


Rittigh. 


again  ;  rising  again  into  being. 
RENA'SCIBLE.  £  [reaoseor,  Ut.] 

be  produced  again. 
To  BEN  A' VI  GATE,  •.  a.  [re  and 

sail  again. 
RENCOU'NTER, «.  [reacaatre,  Fr.] 
I  Clash ;  collision. 
4  Personal  opposition. 
9  Loose  or  casual  engagement. 
4  Sudden  t-ombat  without  premeditation. 
7b  BBN COU'NTBR,  v.  a.  [reacoatrer,  Fr.] 
I  To  clash;  to  collide. 
|  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 

3  To  skirmish  with  another. 

4  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 
To  REND,  i.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  real. 

dan.  Sax.]  To  tear  with  violence ,  to  lac 

RE'  N  DER,  *.  [from  read.]    One  that  rend^  a 

tearer.  _ 
To  RE' N  DEB,  e.  a.  [readre,  Fr.] 

l  To  return  ;  to  pay  back. 

9  To  restore }  to  give  back.  Addison . 

3  To  give  upon  demand.  Proverbs. 

4  To  tnveat  with  qualities ;  to  make.  South, 
i  To  represent ;  to  exhibit.  SnaJreipeare. 

0  To  translate.  Bnrnet. 

7  To  render ;  to  yield }  to  give  up.  Clarendon. 

8  To  offer }  to  give  to  be  used.  Wa 
RE'N  DEB,  *.  [rrom  the  verb.]  Surrender. 

RENDEZVOUS,  s.  [readei  eons,  Fr.] 

1  Assembly  i  meeting  appointed. 

9  A  sign  that  draws  men  together. 

3  Place  appointed  for  assembly. 
To  RE'N  DEZVOU9,  r.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To 

meet  at  a  place  appointed. 
BENDITlON.s.  [from  reader.]  Surrendering} 
the  act  nfylelding. 

^U^pVitatUe*  from  the  faith}  an  .no.- 
tate.  Addxoon. 
9  One  who  desert*  to  the  enemy  |  »2rev°he.r  - 
To  BEN  b'G  E,  ».  a.  [reaego.  Ut.  twj», ,Tr.j |T« 
di<Own.  ™*ag  \>*ariee. 

To  RENE*W,  v.  a.  [re  and  aeir.]   

1  To  renovate }  to  reatore  to  the  former  suie. 
9  To  repeat ;  to  put  again  in  act.  • 
5  To  betin  again.  .  ifryaen. 

4  [oS^0   T°  Wake         '  ^-«ra 
RENE.WABLE.  «.  [from  «-«.]   Cap^le^o  b. 

RENEWAL,  s.  [from  reaer.]    The  act  ol 're- 
newme:  renovation.  .    _  M»rw«. 

RE'N  1  TEN  CY,  «.  [from  renifeal.]    The  resist- 
ance in  solid  booles,  when  they  pres.  upon,  or 
are  impelled  one  against  another.  Quincy. 
REN1TENT,  a.  [rtmitene,  Ut.]    Acting  against 
any  impulse  by  elastick  power.  K ay. 

BE'NNET,  *.    Bunnet.  Ftoytr. 

BONNETING.  }'*  A  kind  of  apple.  M*H~r. 

To  RE'N  OVATE,  *•>.  [reaoso,  Ut.]  To  renew  j 

to  restore  to  the  drat  sta»e.  '  komson. 

RENOVATION,  i.  [reaooarte,  Ut.]  Renewal  i 
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To  RENOU'NCE,  v.  a.  [renoncer,  Fr.] 
1  To  disown  ;  to  abnegate.  Drj<i>a 
To  quit  upon  oath.  Kettlevell. 
To  RBNOU'NCE,  v.  a.  To  declare  renune tation. 

Drndm. 

RENOU'NCEMENT,  $.  [from  renounce. 1  Act  of 
renouncing;  renunciation.  Shaketpeare. 

RENOWN,  i.  [rtnommee,  Fr.]  Fame  ;  celebrity  ; 
praise  widelv  spread.  WaUtr. 

To\ESVVti(t  a.  a.  Iraummtr,  Fr.]   To  make 

REn'SvVNED,  part.  o.  [from  reuotra.]  FamrTuT; 

celebrated ;  eminent ;  famrd.  Dryden. 
RENT,  i.  [from  rend.)  A  breskt  a  laceiation. 
To  RENT,  v.  a.  [rather  to  rend.  J  To  tear ;  to 
lacerate.  Eeent. 
To  RENT,  *.  a.  To  roar ;  to  r ad t.  Hudxbrtu. 
RENT,  •.  [reafe,  Fr.] 

1  Revenoe  ;  annual  payment.  Pope. 

t  Money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another. 
Tv  RENT,  m.  a.  [renarr,  Fr.J 

l  To  hold  by  paying  rent.  Additon. 

9  To  «et  to  a  tenant . 

RE'NTABLE,  a.  [from  rent.]  That  may  be 
rented. 

RE'NTAL,  i.  Lfrom  real.]  Schedule  or  account 
of  rent*. 

RE'NTER,  «.  [from  real.]    He  that  holds  by 
i  m  ft  rent.  Locae. 
i  a.  [reavers*",  Fr.]  Overturned. 

RENUNCIATION,  s.  [reuaucierto,  Ut.f/Th* 
act  of  renouncing.  Tay'or. 

To  REOBTA'IN,*  v,  a.  [re  and  ofctata.]  To 
procure  again  ,  to  obtain  again.  Atk. 

To  REORDA'IN,  v.  a.  [rtordimer,  Fr.]  To  ordain 
again,  on  supposition  of  tome  defect  in  the 
commission  granted  to  a  minister. 

REORDINATlON,  *.  [from  reordaia.]  Repe- 
tition of  ordination.  Atlerburn. 

To  REPA'CIPY, ».  a.  [re  and  paci/y.]  To  pacify 

To  & EPA'IR,  v.  a.  [rrpero,  Lat.  r tourer,  Fr.] 
I  To  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation.  Claren. 
9  To  amend  an  injury  by  an  equivalent.  Milton. 
3  To  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in  the  place 
of  what  »•  lost.  Milton. 
REPAI'R,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Reparation  .  sup- 
ply of  lots  j  restoration  after  dilapidation. 

Wtlkint. 

To  REPAI'R.  a.  a.  [repairer,  Fr.]  To  go  to  ;  to 
betake  himself.  Pope. 

REPAI'R.  *.  {repair*,  Fr.] 
I  Resort;  abode.  DryJen. 
«.  Act  of  betaking  himself  any  whither.  Ciarrwd. 

REPAI'RER,  i.  Vrom  repair.]  Amender;  re- 
storer.  South. 

REPA'NDOUS,  a.  [repaadas,  Lat.>  Bent  up- 
ward. Rrorn. 

RE' PARABLE,  a.  {reparabilii,  Lat.]  Capable  of 
being  amended,  retrieved,  or  supplied  by  some- 
thing equivalent.  Hocok. 

RE' PA R ABLY,  ad.  [from  reparable.]  In  a  man- 
ner capable  of  remedy  by  restoration,  amend- 
ment, or  supply. 

REPARATION,  s.  [reparalio,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  repairing ;  instauration.  Arbath, 
9  Supply  of  what  is  wasted.  Arbmihnot. 
3  Recompense  for  any  injury;  amends.  Dryd. 

BEPA'RATIVE,  s.  [from  repair.]  Whatever 
make*  amends  for  loss  or  injury.  Wofton. 

REPARTEE',  s.  [ny>arti*.  Pr.]   Smart  reply. 

To  REPARTEE',  c  a.   To  make  smart  replies. 

To  REPA'SS,  v.  a.  [repauer,  Fr.]  To  pass  again  ; 
to  puss  back.  RaJtigK. 

Tv  REPA'SS,  v.  a.   To  go  back  in  a  road.  Drnd. 

REPA'ST,  s.  [repos,  Fr.] 

I  A  meal}  act  of  taking  food.  Denhan*. 

9  Food  ;  victuals.  Skakttpeare. 
To  REPA'ST,  a.  a.  (rfpeistrt ,  Fr.]  To  feed;  to 
ftaat.  Shaketptare. 
REPA'STURB,  s.  [re  and  pasrare.]  Entertain. 

mlnJl :  J101  in  Saatespeare . 

To  BBPAHr,  v.  m.  [repeyer,  Fr.] 

To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  re 


Us 


REP 


Arb%t\tu>t . 


,  a.  a.  [repel©,  Lat.] 
i  to  do 


Dnvirt. 
Capable  of 
Atk. 


a  To] 

3  To  com; 

4  To  requite  either  good  or  ill. 

5  To  reimburse  with  what  is  owed. 
RF.PA'YMENT,  s.  [from  repay.] 

1  The  act  of  repaying. 
9  The  thine  repaid. 
To  REPEA'L,  v.  a.  [rappelier,  Fr.] 
I  Tq  recall  *•  out  of  use. 
9  To  abrogate ;  to  revoke. 
REPEA'L.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Recall  from  exile  :  not  in  use. 
9  Revocation  -,  abrogation. 
REPEA'LABLE,*  a.  [from  repeal  ] 

being  regaled. 
To  RE! 
I  To  iterate  ;  to 
9  To  speak  again. 

3  To  try  again. 

4  To  recite ;  to  rehearse. 
REPEATEDLY,  ad.  [from 

over ;  more  than  once. 
REPEATER,  s.  [from  repeat  ') 
l  One  that  repeats  ;  one  that  recites. 
9  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will. 
To  REPE'L,  r.  a.  [repello,  Lat.] 
I  To  drive  back  any  thio| 
9  To  drive  back  an  i 
To  REPE'L,  r.  a. 
I  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  imc 
g  To  repel  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent  such  an  af- 
flux of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part  as  would 
raise  it  into  a  tumour.  Qnjyxy. 
REPE'LLENT,  s.  [repellent,  Lat.]  An 

tion  that  has  a  repelling  power. 
REPE'LLER.  t.  [from  repel.)   One  i 
To  RF.PE'NT,  a.  n.  [repenttr,  Fr.] 
I  To  think  on  any  thing  past  with  sorrow. 
9  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 

3  To  change  the  mind  from  some  painful  motive. 


Dryde*. 

Milton. 
Over  and 
Stephens. 


tthew. 


4  To  have  such  sorrow  for  sin,  aa 

amendment  of  life. 
To  REPFVNT.  a.  a. 
I  To  remember  with  sorrow.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  remember  with  pioot  sorrow.  .Den**. 
REPE'NTANCR,  $.  [repentance,  Fr.] 
I  Sorrow  for  any  thing  past.  /aw. 
9  Sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  newness  of, 
life  ;  penitence.  IVk  trift. 

REPB'NTANT.  a.  [repemlont.  Pr.] 
I  Sorrowful  for  the  past. 
<2  Sorrowful  for  sin. 
.1  Expressing  sorrow 
To  REPEO'PLK,  v.  a.  [re  and  people.  ]   To' stock 
with  people  anew.  //i/>. 
To  REPERCU'SS,  a.  a.    [repercusnt,  Lat.l  To 
heat  bark  •  to  drive  back  :  not  in  use.  Baeo*. 
REPEIICCJ'SSION,  s.    [repercaavto,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  driving  hick  ;  rebound.  Bacon. 
REPERCL'SSIVE,  s.  [reoerrassj/',  Fr.] 
I  Having  the  powr-r  of  driving  back,  or  causing 
a  re!«>und.  Pattiso*. 
9  Repellent.  Harm. 
3  Driven  back';  rebounding.  Taoauwn. 
REPF.RTITIOUS,  a.    [reperttu,  Lat.]    Pound ; 

gained  by  rinding. 
REPE'RTORY,  t.    [repertorium,  Ut.]    A  trea- 
sury ;  a  magazine ;  a  book  In  which  any  thing 
is  to  be  found. 
REPETITION,  s.  [repetitia,  Lat.] 
I  Iteration  of  the  snme  thing.  Arbntknct. 
9  Recital  of  the  same  words  over  again.  Hooker. 

3  The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing.  Skakttpeare. 

4  Recital.  Chapman. 
To  RE'PINE,  e.  a.  [re  and  piae.] 

t  To  fret ;  to  be  discontented.  Tennple. 

9  To  envy.  Dr9dm. 
REPl'NER,  s.   [from  repine.)  One  that  frets  or 

murmurs. 
To  REPLA'CE,  v.  a.  [reptacer,  Pr.] 

1  To  put  again  in  the  former  place.  Bear*. 

9  To _put  in  a  new  place.  Dryden. 
To  REPLA  IT,  r.  a.   [re  and  plait.]   To  fnld  one 
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REP 


To  REPLANT,  ».  «.   [rep/eater,  Fr.]  To^pUut 


REPLANTATION,  «.  [fi 

of  planting  again. 
To  REPLE'N  ISH.  ».  a.  [repfco,  Lai.] 
I  To  stock  ;  to  All. 

a  To  flnWh :  to  complete  i  not  proper. 
To  REPLE'N  ISH,      ».    To  recover  the  former 
fulne**  :  not  in  use.  ."f"?- 
REPLETE,  a.  [replete,  Fr.]    Full,  completely 
rillcri  j  fillet!  to  exuberance.  r?l°\ 

REPLE'VIABLB,   o.     [rtpUriaMtt,  barberqu* 

Ut.J    What  may  be  replevined. 
7V.  REFLET  IN,  1  ».  a.  [rrr><*#;«>,  '^.V*  nLriV 
To  REPLE'VY,  \     take  beck  or  *et  >tH6gg, 

npon  security,  any  thing  MlMPj  H 
REPLICATION,      [repiico,  L»«  J 
1  Rebound;  repercussion  :  not  used, 
t  Reply  :  answer.  _ 
To  REPLY',  w.  «.   [r#p«fl«»r,  Fr.]   To  MHWer . 

to  make  a  return  to  an  answer.  *"7^!#7i 
To  REPLY'.  *.  a.  To  return  for  an  a  newer,  mu. 
REPLY.        treW.«ae.  Fr.l    Answer,  .eturn  to 

ReVVvS:..   ih*»**-1  Hethatm^a 

ToREPOLISHri-:  [repciir.  Fr.]  Tone** 
again.  _  ,  I,0*M- 

7b  REPORT,  e.  a.  rropporirr,  Fr.] 

1  To  noUe  by  popular  rumour. 

t  To  give  repute. 

3  To  give  an  account  of. 

4  To  return }  to  rebound  ;  to  glTt 
REPO'RT,  «.  [from  the  verb,  j 

1  Rumour;  popular  fame.  ■  

r&afirr  "Tss 

{faro*. 

ter ;  one 
Hatiaard. 


act 


Afiilon. 


Milton, 
Rogers 


Chapman 
ShaJcetptare 

Philip: 


$  Account  returned. 
4  Account  given  by  lawyer*  of  case*. 
9  Sound  ;  loud  noise  ,  repercus.ton. 
REPORTER.  ..    [fmm  report.]  Relat, 

that  e»ve«  an  account.  ,na1l 
REPORTINGLY,  ad.    [from  fWte  I  By 
common  fame.  .    ^      .  ' 

REPOSAL,  «.  [frlm  repose.]   The  Igjjng* 

To  REPO'SE,  e.  o.   [repoao,  Lat.] 
I  To  lay  to  re*t. 

f  To  place  a*  in  confidence  or  tru»t. 

9  To  lodge ;  to  lay  up. 
To  REPOSE,  ».«•  [repoaer,  Fr.] 

1  To  sleep ;  to  be  at  rest. 

tTo  rest  in  confidence. 
REPO'SE,  I.  irrpue,  Fr.] 

I  Sleep;  rest,  quiet. 

9.  Cause  of  rest.  , 
RETOSEDLY,*  ad.    [from  ftpoae.]  WitW 

RI&ol^NESS,  *.  [from  repotd.}  State  of 
being  at  re*t.  ,   _  , 

7b  REPO*SlTE,  v.  a.  lt1*W*tm,_  l^JWMg 
up;  to  Iodic  at  in  a  place  of  *afetv.  Uerkam 

REPOSITION,  ..    [from  repesice.1   ™e  acw>f 

IEpSS'tRrY.  ..  [rep^loHam,  Lat.]    A  place 
where  any  thing  i**afely«ajd  up.  tog"' 
To  REPOSSESS,  *.a.  [r*andno*seM.]  Top... 

»e*»  again.  _  •Faw^r« 

To  REPREHEND,  ..  a.  [^*^^  VL.«™ 
1  To  reprove  ;  to  chide.  S  . 

9  To  blame  ;  to  cemure.  retup*. 
.  »  To  detect  of  fallacy.  Bacon. 
a  To  charge  with  a*  a  fault.  «, 
REPREHE'NDER,     [from  reprekead.]  Rlamer ; 

cen*urer.  ,    JJUS  ,' 

REPREHENSIBLE,  a.    [repTearatiMe,  French.] 

Blameahle  .  culpable  ;  cen.urabie. 
EE  PRE  H  E'  N  S I B  LEN  ESS,  «.    [from  repre»e*si- 

Bli'-  eably  t  culpably.    .  p 

REPREH  E'NslON.  *.    [repre  fcrmtio,  Lat  J  Re- 

proof;  cprnhl-me.  fs^SEl 
REPKKH  E'NSIVE,  a*  [from  reptekend.]  Oltrtn 


REP 

7b  REPRESENT,  r.  a.  [rrpmtnto,  UUl 
I  To  exhibit,  a*  If  the  thing  exhibited  were  nre- 
irnt.  Milton. 
9  To  describe }  to  show  In  any  particular  rharac- 
ier>  Addison. 

9  To 'fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  Ticarioua  cha- 

racter }  to  per*ooate. 
4  To  exhibit  to  *h«w. 

a  To  show  bv  nu>dcit  argument*  or  narrations. 

^  Decay  of  Pitty. 

REPRESENTATION,  I.  [rfpresealatwa,  Fr.] 
I  lm«f  ,  hkeness. 
«  Act  of  supporting  a  vi 
9  Respectful  drrlaration. 
4  PuMick  exhibition. 
REPRESENTATIVE.  «.   [rtpreseitfufir.  Fr.l 
1  Exhibiting  a  similitude.  Atteroury. 
«  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another. 

Swift. 

REPRESE'NTATIVB,*.  _ 
t  One  exhibiting  the  likenes*  of  another.  Attn. 
«One  exerci»ing  the  vicarious  power  given  by 

another.  Utosiai. 
9  That  bv  which  any  thing  Is  shown. 
RE  PRESENTER,  ..  [from  rrprtu*t.\ 
t  One  who  show*  or  exhibits. 
<t  One  who  bear*  a  vicahoos  character.  5*f/r. 
REPRESE'NTMENT,  i.    [from  reprearat.l  1m- 

a>e  or  idea  proposed,  as  exhibiting  the  likenes* 

of  something.  .     ,   «.  7o*  ,  ' 

7b  REPRE'SS.  w.  a.  [repressaa,  Lat.]   To  crush  ; 

to  put  down  ;  to  subdue.  Popt. 
REPREfSS,        (fiom  the  verb.]  Repression; 

act  of  cru»hing  :  not  in  use.      Gov.  of  Tern  car. 

REPRE'SSIVE,  «.     [rrom  rsywm]  Having 

powrr  to  repress;  acnnft  to  repre**. 
ToREFRlE'VE,  ».  a.  {rtprtndrt,  reprt,,  Fr.]  To 
respite  after  sentence  of  death;  to  give  a  res- 
pite aoutn. 
RtPRIE'VE  [from  the  verb.]  Respite  after 
sentence  of  death.  ,  v'«rewffc*. 

To  REPRIMAND.  ».      (iwsmaader  Ft.)  To 
chioe  ;  to  check  j  to  reprehend.  JilMiMli 
REPRIMAND,*,    [repnmandt,  Fr.]  Reproof; 

repreheniion.  ,  Addiwn. 

To  REPRINT,  ».  a.  [re  and  pnat.] 
I  T«.  renew  the  impres»ion  of  any  thing.    5o*f  A. 
q  To  print  a  new  edition. 

REPRl'SAL,  *.  [rrpresaiia.  low  Ut.]  Something 
se.»ed  by  way  Xetaliation  for  «*^^wl 

REWsE,  f.    [repria*.  Fr.l    The  act  ogZl| 
something  in  retaliation  or  injury.  Lrrgarr 
To  REPROA'CH,  r.  a.  [rrpr«eAeT.  Fc.] 
l  To  censure  in  opprobrious  term.,  a*  a  crime. 


«.  Mil. 
Ro/rrrt. 
re;  la* 
Afilion- 


X 

bhakripeart. 
Hamt 


«  To  charge  with  a  fault  In 

9  T»  upbraid  in  general. 
REPROA'CH.        [rfpracke,  Fr.] 

famy  ;  *h*me.  r*'T t 
REPROA'CH  ABLE,  a.    [reproeaaWe.  French.] 

VVorthv  of  reproach. 
REPROA'CHFUL,o.  (/rem 
1  Scurrilous ;  opprobrtou*. 
I  Shameful;  infam«>u»;  vile 
REPROA'CHFULLY,  ad.  [from 
I  Oppmbriou»ly  s  •curnlooaly. 
«Shamefullv_i  lnfaroou.lv. 
RF^ PROBATE,  «•    [reprocas,  Lat.]    Lost  to  vir- 
tue ;  l«»t  to  erace  ;  abandoned.  , 
RE'PKOBATE,      A  man  loat  to  virtue }  a  wretch 
.handoMedtowlckeunes*.  lapicr. 

•  T«?adbandon  to  wicxedne*.  and  etern.^uue- 
9To*;bandon  to  hi.  ^nterwe,  withottt^op^of 

RE'PROBATENESS.  *.    [fromreprotalej  The" 

•tateof  beiiig  reprobate. 
REPROBATION.  «.  [r>proo«»»oa,  fr.l 
1  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  slate  ot  being  aoan 
doned  to  eternal  destruction. 
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REQ 


.1  To 
Aevto*. 
J  The 
Boyle. 


To  REPRODU'CE,  v.  a.   [re  and 

produce  again  ;  to  produce  anew. 
REPRODUCTION, .«.  [from 

act  of  producing  anew. 
REPROOF,  s.  [from  reprove.] 
1  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehension.  Pope. 
9  f>n>ure  ;  slander  :  out  of  use.  Psalms. 
REPROVABLE,  a.    [from  reprove.]  Culpable; 

blameable  -,  worthy  of  reprehension.  Taylttr. 
To  REPROVE,  f.  a.  [reprourer,  Fr.] 
I  To  blame  ;  to  censure.  Psalms. 
t  To  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  to  check  { 
to  chide  5  to  reprehend.  Taylor. 
S  To  refute ;  to  disprove.  Aa«Arr«r*wre. 
4  To  blame  for.  Caret*. 
REPROVER,  ».  [from  repros*.]  A  reprehender; 

one  that  reproves.  SoatA. 
To  REPRU'NE,  o.  a.    [re  and  prune.-]   To  prune 
a  second  time.  Evelyn. 
RE'PTILE,  a.  {reptile,  Latin.]     Creeping  upon 
many  feet.  Coy. 
RE'PTILE,  «.   An  animal  that  creeps  upon  many 
feet.  Locke. 
REPUBLICAN,  a.    [from  rtpublkk.]  Placing 

the  government  in  the  people. 
RBPU'BLICAN,  *.    [from  rapaolic*.)   One  who 
thinks  a  commonwealth  without  monarchy  the 


best  government. 
REPU'BLICK,  $.  [resaaoftca,  Lat.l 
l  Commonwealth ;  state  in  which  the  power  Is 
lodged  in  more  than  one.  Addison. 
*  Common  interest  s  the  publick.     Ben  J  union. 
REPUDIABLE,  o.    [from  repudiate.]   Fit  to  be 

rejected. 
To  REPU'DIATE,  r 


a.    {repudio,  Latin  J  To 
divorce  ;  to  reject ;  to  pat  away.  Bentlcu. 
REPUDIATION,  $.  [from  repudiate.]    Divorce ; 

rejection.  Arbuthsnt. 
REPU'GNANOE,  \      rrmna^  Fr1 
REPU'GNANCY,  |  *  **J 
1  Inconsistency ;  contrariety, 
ft  Reluctance  ;  resistance. 


9  Struggle  of  opposite  passions. 
4  Aversion  i 


i ;  unwillingness. 
REPU'GNANT,  a.  [repugnant,  Pr.] 
1  Disobedient ;  not  obsequious.  SAaJceipeore. 
*  Contrary;  oppoaite.  Woodward. 
REPU'GNANTLY,  ad.   Contradictorily.  -Brown. 
To  REPU'LLULATE, ». u.   {rtpuUuler,  Fr.]  To 
bud  again.  Howl. 
RBPU'LSB,       [repute,,  Pr.  reputea,  Lat.]  The 
condition  of  being  driven  of!  or  put  aside  from 
»"I  •«« ;ropt.  King  Ckarles. 

To  REPU'LSB,  v.  a.  [repateus,  Ut.]  To  beat 
mJSsrl  «o  drive  off.  JJTnottei. 
REPU'LSION,  «.  [repalres,  Ut.]  The  act  or 
«JJ?.?*.  »  t,r,vlnS  off  frorn  itself.  Arbuthnot. 
wSSKlH^b  1  *•  [from  repulse.]  Driving 
REPU'LSORY.a  J      off.  hni£  the  ,» 

beat  back.  Kelt  ton 

REPURCHASE,  v.  ..  [re  and  purea**?.™  To 

■WHBIU*  [from  repute.]  SSSSSSl 
not  infamous.  Rowem 
REPUTABLY,  ad.   (from  reputable.]  wB 
discredit.  Alter  bum 

REPUTATION,  s.  rrepata«ou,  Pr.]  ^ 

1  Character  of  good  or  bad.  Addison. 

t  Credit  ;  honour.  /w. 
To  REPUTE,  ».  a.   [repute,  Ut.]  To  hold  ^to 
account  ;  to  think.  Donru 
REPUTE,  t.  [from  the  verb.1 

I  Character ;  reputation. 
JJS£i!!&2*  "P'Tiion.  MUton. 
REPUTELE8S,  a.  [from  repute.]   Ditreputahle ; 
_  disjrracefa!.  Shakcsvtare 
REQOE'lT.  s.  [reoueste,  Fr.]  ^ 

l  Pet. tl.,n;  entreaty.  SAoWore. 

RE.SJER'       fr""*"*]  PetiSone'r;- 

TtfrearSmateKEN'  "*  ^"  *nd  T(1 
UVQuTlM,,.  [Ut.] 


l  A  hymn  In  which  tbey  Implore  for' the  dead 
'foment  or  rest.  Shakespeare . 

9  Rest ;  quiet ;  peace  I  not  in  use.  Sandy* . 

ItEQU l'RABLE,  a.  [from  require.]   Fit  to  be  re. 

quired.  Halt. 
To  REQUI'RE,  d.  a.  [reauiro,  Ut.] 
I  To  demand ;  to  ask  a  thing  as  of  right.  Skak. 
«  To  make  necessary ;  to  need.  Dryden. 
RE'QUISITE,  a.    fr^ussitui,  Ut.]  Necessary; 

needful ;  required  by  the  nature  of  things.  Dry. 
REQUISITE,  i.    Any  thing  necessary,  Dryden 
RE'OUISITELY,  ad.    [from  reouistte.]  Neces- 
sarily; in  a  requisite  manner.  Boyle. 
RE'QUISITENESS,  s.   [from  requisite.]  Neces- 
sity ;  the  state  of  being  requisite.  Bogie. 
REQUITAL,  s.  (from  reowise.] 
I  Return  for  any  good  or  bad  office  ,  retaliation. 

Honker. 

«  Return  .  reciprocal  action.  Walter . 

.1  Reward ',  recompense. 
To  REQUITE,  v.  a.  {reauiter,  Fr.] 
I  To  repay  ;  to  retaliate  ,  to  i 


t  To  do  or  give  in  reciprocation.  Samuel. 
ToRESAl'L,e.€.  [re  and  so*]  Tosailback^ 

RESA'LE,  s.  [re  and  sale.]   Sale  at  second  hand! 

Bacon. 

To  RES  A  LUTE,  v.  a.  [resatute,  Ut.  resateer.  Fr.] 

To  salute  or  greet  anew.  Chapman. 
7b  RESCPND,  v.  a.  [rescindo,  Ut.  resciader.  Fr.] 

To  cut  off:  to  abrogate  a  law.  Dryden. 
RESCISSION,  «.    {rescission,  Fr.  reacissns,  Lat.] 

The  art  of  cutting  off;  abrogation.  Bacon. 
RESCISSORY,  a.  (rateitsoirc.fr.  rescustu,  Ut.] 

Having  the  power  to  cot  off. 
To  RESCRI'BR,  r.  a.  [resrrioo.  Ut.] 
1  To  write  back.  Awi.fe. 
«  To  write  over  again.  /face/. 
RE'SCRIPT,  *.    [retcrxptum,  Ut]   Edict  of  an 

emptrour.  fl«con. 
To  RE'SCUE,  r.  a.  (reicorre,  old  Fr.]  To  set  free 

from  any  violence,  con6oement,  or  danger. 

Shakespeare. 

RE'SCUE,  s.  [reacoam, old  French.]  Deliverance 
from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement.  Saak. 

RE'SCUER,  a.  [from  rescue.]   One  that  rescues. 

RESEA'RCH,  t.     [racaercae,  Fr.]  Inquiry, 
search.  Rogers. 

To  RESEA'RCH.  a.  a.   [rechercher,  Fr.]   To  ex- 
amine ;  to  inquire.  Wotte*. 

To  RESEAT,  v.  a.  \*e  and  seal.]  To  seat  again. 

uryin. 

RE8EPZER,  «.  One  that  seizes  again. 
RESEI'ZURE,  s.    [re  and  seizure.]  Repeated 
seixure :  seixure  a  second  time.  Baron. 
RBSE'MBLANCE,  «.    [resemblance,  Fr.] 

neas;  similitude;  representation. 
To  RESE'MBLE,  v.  a.  [reseiaWrr,  Fr.] 
iTo  compare;  to  represent  as  like  something 
else.  Raleigh 
«  To  be  like  ;  to  have  likeness  to. 
To  RE'SEN  D,  v.  a.  [re  and 
to  send  again  :  not  used. 
To  RESEFNT.  ».  «.  [r«s«iir,  Fr.] 
l  To  take  well  or  10. 
9  To  uke  ill ;  to  consider  aa  an 

The  most  usual  sense. 
RESE'NTER,       [from  reseat.] 

injuries  deeply. 
RESE'NTFUL.  a.  [reseat  unci  full.]     ,  - 

easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 
RESE'NTINGLY,  ad.  [from  reseiUtag.] 
l  With  deep  sense ;  with  strong  - 


Bacon. 
or  affront. 
MUiun. 
who  feels 
Wot  to*. 
Malignant , 


1  With  continued  anger. 
RESENTMENT,  s.  [resseariiuent,  Fr.] 

1  Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill.  GWiUr. 
«  Deep  sense  of  injury.  Svifi. 

RESERVATION,  s.  (reservation,  Fr.] 
t  Reserve ;  concealment  of  something  in  the 
mind.  Sanderson. 

2  Something  kept  back  .  something  not  given 
«"P-  Swift. 

1  Custody  i  state  of  being  treasured  un.  Shak. 
RESRRVATORY,  «.    {reservoir,  Ft.]    Place  in 
which  any  thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 
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To  RESERVE,  ».  «.  [rrserrer,  Fr.) 
i  To  keep  in  store ;  to  save  to  some 

POM. 

9  To  retain  ;  to  keep ;  to  Isold. 

3  To  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 
MfjygVga.  [froin  the  verb.] 

4  Something  kept  for  exigence. 

3  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 

4  Exception ;  prohibition. 
3  Exception  in  favour. 
6  Modesty;  caution  in  personal 
RESE'RVED,  a.  [from  rearrrc.] 

l  Modest ;  not  loosely  free. 
9  Sullen  ;  not  open  i  not  frank. 
RESE'RVEDI  V,  ad,  [from  reserved.] 
I  Not  with  frankness ;  not 


other  pur- 
Spes  ser. 


Mxllom. 
Rogers. 

PH. 

rVtUk. 
Dryden. 


with  openness;  with 


;  want  of  frank- 
South. 
.]   One  that  re. 


here 
Pope. 
To  settle 


Xomg, 


nes*  ;  want  of  openness. 
RESE'HVER.  s.  [from 
serves. 

RF.SKKVOl'R.  s.    [reservoir,  Fr.] 

any  thing  is  kept  in  store. 
To  RESEITLE,  v.  a.   [re  and  settle.] 

again. 

RESETTLEMENT,  s.  [from  resettle.] 
I  The  act  of  settling  again. 

8  The  state  of  settling  again. 
RES  I' AN  CE,        [fiom  resiael.) 

abode,  dwelling. 
RES  I*  A  NT,  a.  [rnuant.  Fr.)   Resident  j  present 
in  a  place.  KnclUt. 
To  RESI'DE,  ».  a.  [resideo,  Lat.  render.  Fr.] 
I  To  have  abode;  to  live;  to  dwell;  to  be  pre- 
sent.  Milton. 
i  [From  reside,  Lat.]    To  sink  ;  to  subside ;  to 
fall  to  the  bottom.]  Boyle. 
RE'SIDKNCE,  t.   [residence,  Fr  ] 
I  Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place.  Hale. 

9  Place  of  abode ;  dwelling.  Aftltoii. 
3  [From  rtsido,  Lat.]   That  which  fettle*  at  the 

bottom  of  liquor*.  Broum. 
RE'S  I  DENT,  a.    [reiidew,  Lai.]    Dwelling  or 

having  abode  in  any  place.  Burnet. 
RE'S  I  DENT,  «.  [from  the  adjective.]    An  agent 

minister,  or  officer  residing  in  any  distant 

place  with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador.  Add. 
RESIDENTIARY,  a.  [from  retidrxl.]  Holding 

residence.  More. 
RKSl'DUAL.  1  e.  [residuum,  Lat.]  Relating 
RKSI'DUARY,  )    to  the  residue  |  relating  to  the 

„JP\rt~re,m*in,nJ-  .  Jykf* 

RESIDUE,  *.    [rcsidufiw,  Lat.]   The  remaining 

part ;  that  which  is  left.  Arbuiknot. 

To  KESIE'GE,  r.  «.    [re  and  siege,  Fr. ]  To 

again  !  obsolete. 

To  RBSI'GN,  t.  a.  [rtsigno,  Ut.] 


I  To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession.  Denham. 
t  To  yield  up.  Locke. 
3  To  give  up  in  confidence.  TiUolJoa. 
4 To  submit;  particularly  to  submit  to  provi- 
dence.  Dry  den. 

»  To  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur.  Sha. 
RESIGNATION, «.  [reiignatiw,  Fr  ] 
l  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a  claim  or 


1  Submission  ;  unresisting  acquiescence.  '  Add. 
3  Submission  without  murmur  to  the  will  of  God. 
RESI'GNF.R,  i.  [from  resign.]   One  that  resigns. 
RESI'GNMENT,  i.    [from  rrtxgn.]    Act  of  re- 


stgning. 
RBS1'LIANCE,\* 

RESI'LI  ANCY,  )    starting  or  leaping  back 


HESI'LIENT,  «. 

springing  back. 
RESILITION,  t. 


The  act  of 
Bac. 
Starting  or 


HE'S 


[resilio,  Lat.] 
srting  or  teapi 

[res;  lie  in,  Lat.] 

[reiifio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
silience. 

Fr.]    The  fat  sulphureous 


•  printing  back  ;  resilience 
INTs.   [resiae.  Fr.]  Tti 

of  some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or. 


procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate  with  oil 
or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous  menstruum.  Quincy. 
RESINOUS,  a.    [resfisMiur,  Fr.)  Containing 
resin  ;  consisting  of  renin.  Bogle. 

M7 


]  The  qua- 

Fr.] 


RF/STNOUSNESS,  *.  [from  i 

lity  of  being  resinous. 
RE8IP1SCENCR,  •.  [reHani 
after  the  fact ;  repentance. 
To  RES  VST,  v.  a.  [resists),  Ut.] 
I  To  oppose  |  to  act  against, 
•i  Not  u>  admit  impression  or  fore*). 
To  RESl'ST,  r.  a.   To  make  opposition. 
RESISTANCE,*,  [reswiawcv,  TrT] 
I  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition.  Maccabees. 
9  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force,  or  exter- 
nal impression.  Bacon. 
RESISTIBI'LITY,  s.  [from  miitibU.1 
I  Quality  of  resisting. 

1  Quality  of  being  resistible.  Hammond. 
RESISTIBLE,  a.    [from  resist.]   That  may  be 
resisted.  Hale. 
RESI'STLESS.  a.    [from  resist.]     Irresistible  ; 

that  cannot  be  opposed.  Ralngh. 
RESOLVABLE,  a.  [from  reto/ee.] 
I  That  may  be  referred  or  reduced.  South. 


9  Dissoluble  ;  admitting  separation  af  parts. Arb 
3  Capable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made  less  oh. 

score.  Broun. 
REACLUBLE,  «.    [resoluble,  Fr.]   That  may  be 

melted  or  resolved. 
To  RESOLVE,  e.  «.  [resotoo,  Ut.] 
1  To  inform  ;  to  free  " 


Drydr*. 


Arbuthuot. 


or  difficulty. 
Shakespeare. 
9  To  solve ;  to  Hear.  Rogers. 

3  To  settle  in  an  opinion. 

4  To  fix  in  a  determination. 
3  To  tlx  in  constancy ;  to 

6  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

7  To  anal  is  ;  to  reduce. 
To  RESOLVE,  v.  •. 

1  To  determine ;  to  decree  with  one's  self.  AfiL 
9  To  melt ;  to  be  dissolved.  South. 
3  To  lie  settled  in  opinion.  Lock*. 
RRSO'LVK,  «.   [from  the  verb.]  Resolution; 

fixed  determination.  Denham. 
RESOLVEDLY,  od.    [from  resoW.]  With 
firm  nes*  and  constancy.  Grew. 
RESO'LVEDNESS.  s.    (from  resolred.]  Resolu- 
tion ;  constancy  ;  firmness.      Decay  of  Piety. 
RESO'LVENT,  s.  [resotreni,  Ut.]   Tliat  which 
ha*  thr  novrer  of  causing  solution.  Wiseman. 
RESOLV  ER,  s.  [from  resolve .  ] 
I  One  that  forms  a  firm  resolution.  Hammond. 
ft  One  that  dissolves ;  one  that  separates  parts. 

Boyle. 

RESOLUTE,  a.   [resofx,  Fr.)  Determined; 

fixed  j  constant ;  steady  ;  Arm.  Shakespeare. 
RE'SOLUTELY,  od.     Determinately ;  firmly; 

constantly  ;  steadily.  Roscommon. 
RESOLUTENESS,  «.     Determineleneas,  sute 

of  Mug  fixed  in  resolution.  Boyle. 
RBSOLUT  ON.  *.  [rtsolutio,  Ut.) 
I  Act  of  dealing  difficulties.  Brtnen. 
9  Analysis  ;   act  of  separating  any  thing  into 

constituent  parts.  Hole. 

3  Dissolution.  Digby. 

4  [From  reseiate.]     Fixed  determinotion  ,  *et- 
tied  thought.  King  Charles. 

5  Constancy  ;  firmness ;  steadiness  in  good  or 
bad.  Sidney. 

6  Determination  of  a  cau»e  in  courts  of  justice. 

Hale. 

RESOLUTIVE,  a.  [reeoUlus.  Ut.  resolsiit/,  Fr.] 
Having  the  power  to  dissolve  or  relax. 

RE'SONANCE,  s.  [rsvooo,  Ut.)  Soand  ;  re- 
sound. Boyle. 

RE'SONANT,  «.  [rsoooosi*,  Ut.)  Resounding. 

To  RESORT,  v.  «.  [ressortir,  Fr.] 
I  To  have  recourse, 
ft  To  go  publickly. 

3  To  repair  to. 

4  To  fall  back  .  in  law. 
RESORT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Frequency;  assembly;  meeting 
9  Concourse;  confluence. 

3  Act  of  visiting. 

4  [From  rettort,  Fr  ]  Movement  |  active 
spring. 


/tea. 

*  Clarendon. 
Mtlton. 
P<*pe . 


Sw\Jt. 
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RESCRTER,  t.   [from  retort.}    One  that  fre- 

ToTiESOiJ'ND.,,i».*«.  [mow,  Ut.] 

I  To  echo  j  to  M>und  back.  Pope. 

9  To  celebrate  by  sound.  Pcuckam. 

3  To  sound  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far.  /ty*. 
To  RESOU'ND,  e.  a. 

1  To  be  echoed  back.  South. 
9  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned.  Mtltou. 
RESOl'RCB,  i.    [retaource,  Fr.J   Some  new  or 
unexpected  meant  that  offer) 

diem. 

To  RESOW,  r.  a.    [re  and  aow.] 


To  RESPEA'K,  r.  a.  [re  and 


re»ort ;  ex  or- 
Ihp  ten. 
To  io«  anew. 

Aaron. 
]   To  answer. 


with  a 


To  KESPE'CT,  ».  o.  [reapectaa,  Ut.] 
I  To  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to, 
t  [Pram  respecter,  Fr  J  To 

lower  degree  of  reverence. 
9  To  have  relation  to. 

4  To  look  toward.  Rrova. 
RESPE'CT,  a.  [respect,  Fr.  respectut,  Ut  ] 
I  Regard;  attention.  Skaktrpeore. 
9  Reverence  ;  honour.  Prior. 
9  Awful  kindness.  Locke. 

4  Goodwill.  SaaJteipeore. 

5  Partial  regard.  Proverbs. 
€  Raverend  character.  Shakespeare. 

7  Manner  of  treating  others.  Motion. 

8  Consideration;  motive.  Hooker. 

9  Relation  ;  regard.  Tdfotson. 
RESPE'CTABLE,  a.    [respectable,  Fr.]  Vene- 
rable; meriting  respect. 

RESPE'CTER,  a.  [from  respect.  J    One  that  hat 

partial  r*t»r±  Sun/t. 
RESPE'CTFUL,  a.    [respect  and  /kit  ]  Ceremo- 

niont ;  full  of  outward  civility.  Prior. 
RESPE'CTPULLY,  ad.    With  tome  degree  of 

reverence.  Drjplru. 
RFSPE'CTFULNESS,  a.  [from  respectful.]  The 

quality  of  being  respectful. 
RESPECTIVE,  o,  [from  respect.) 
1  Particular)  relating  to  particular  persons  or 

things.  Bur  met. 

t  Relative;  not  absolute.  Roajers. 

3  Worthy  of  reverence  i  not  in  use.  SAalreipenre. 

4  Careful;  cauiioun:  obsolete.  Hooker. 
BESPfeVCTlVELY.  erf. 

I  Particularly  ;  as  each  belongs  to  each.  South. 
t  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.  Ralnrh. 
9  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  views:  obso- 
lete. Hooker. 
4  With  great  reverence  :  not  used.  Skaketpeare. 

«»  — 

RESPIRATION,  s.  [respiratn,  Fr.] 
.  I  The  act  of  breathing.  Bacon. 

9  Relief  from  toil.  Milton. 
To  RESPI'RE,  r.  a.  [respiro,  Ut.] 

I  To  breathe.  Drydrn. 

9  To  catch  breath.  Mtlton. 

9  To  rest ;  to  take  rest  from  toil.  Pope. 
RESPITE,  I.  [retail.  Fr.] 

1  Reprieve ;  suspension  of  a  capital  sentence. 

Prior. 

9  Pause  ;  Interval.  Ralngk- 
To  RESPITE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  relieve  by  a  pause.  Miltou. 
9  [From  retpiter,  old  Fr.]  To  suspend ;  todeliy. 

Clavevttou. 

RESPLE'NDENCE,  1  a.  [from  resplendent.]  Us- 


RESPLE'NDENCY,  J    tre;  brightness)  spien- 
dour.  Boyle. 
RESPLE*ND£NT,  a.  [resplendeus,  Ut.]  Bright; 

shining;  hiving  a  beautiful  lustre.  Newton. 
RF.SPI  R'NDENTLY,   a.      [from  rsV«de*l.] 

skassVffiK  ri^m 

I  To  answer. 

9  To  correspond;  to  auit.  Broom  t. 

RFSPO'N  DENT.  a.  [redden.,  Ut.] 
I  An  answerer  in  a  suit.  Jylyfe. 

SS^ySrsy.  ■  «,  Ut.)         W  '' 


I  An  answer.  tfaamoad. 
5  [From  nspont,  Fr.}    Answer  made  by  the  coav 

cregation  in  publick  worshit 
9  Reply  to  an  objection  in  a  l 

Ut.] 


RESPONSIBLE,  a.  [r 
l  Answerable;  accountable. 


Hmmmtmd. 


9  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation.  Locke. 
RESPONSIBILITY.*  1  s.  State  of  being  ob- 
REsPO*NSIBLENESS,  ) 

answer. 
RESPO'NSION,  a.  [r 

anawering. 
RE8PO'N8rVE,  a.  [retpovtif,  Fr.] 
I  Answering  ;  making  answer.  /•'i/*- 
1  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  else. 


Ut.)  The; 


RESPO-NSORY.  a.    [rcponsoHux,  Ut.] 

taiuing  answer. 
REST,  S.  [rr»r,  Sax.  rtnte,  Dutch.] 

1  Sleep;  repose.  Pope. 

9  The  Anal  aleep ;  the  quietness  of  death.  Dry. 

3  Stillness ;  cessation  or  absence  of  motion.  Roc. 

4  Quiet ;  peace  .  cesaation  from  disturbance.  Dan. 
b  Cesaation  from  bodily  labour.  Jot. 

6  Support)  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  or 
rests.  Faxrfmi. 

7  Place  or  repose.  AT/roa. 

8  Final  hope. 

9  [From  resre,  Fr.]    Remainder ) 


Mtttou. 
Mtltou. 
Druden. 


EST.  a.   [resles,  Fr.l    Others ;  those  not  in- 
cluded in  any  proposition.  StttlingJLeet. 
To  REST,  e.  n.  [from  the  noon.] 
I  To  sleep  ;  to  be  asleep ;  to  slumber.  Milieu. 
9  To  sleep  the  Anal  sleep;  to  die.  Aft  Hot. 

3  To  be  at  quiet ;  to  be  at  peace  :  to  be  without 
disturbance. 

4  To  be  without  motion  -.  to  be  still. 

5  To  be  Axed  in  any  state  or 

6  To  cease  from  labour. 

7  To  be  satisAed  ;  to  acquiesce. 
•  To  lean  ;  to  tecline-for  suppor 
9  (Prom  retter,  Fr.]  To  be  left ) 

To  REST,  ».  a. 
I  To  lay  to  rest. 

9  To  place  as  on  a  support. 

RESTA'GNANT,  a.   [ret tafaaas,  Ut.) 
ine  without  flow  or  motion. 

To  RESTA'GNATK,  r.  »>.  [re  and  ttaumair.]  To 
stand  without  Aow.  Hisrwa*. 

RESTAG NATION,  a.  [from  restaurs*  w.]  The 
state  of  standing  without  Aow,  course,  or  mo- 
tion. 

RESTAURATION,  s.  [reslenro,  Ut.)  The  act  of 
recovering  to  the  former  state.  Hooker. 

To  RESTE'M,  •.  a.  [re  and  aim.]  To  force  back 
arainst  the  current.  S'eaAespearr. 

RESTFUL,  a.  [rest  and  full.]  Quiet  .  being  at 
rest.  Shoketpeurt. 

RESTHA'RROW,  a.    A  plant. 

RE'STIFF,  a.  [resit/,  Fr.  resftso,  Ital.] 
I  Unwilling  to  stir)  resolute  against  going  for- 
ward; obstinate)  stubborn.  Drytien. 
9  Being  at  rest ;  being  less  in  motion  :  not 


Dryden, 
H'ullee. 
Remain- 
Boy'e. 


RE'STIFNESS,  a.    [from  reaitf.]   Obatinate  re- 
luctance. A'*su  ' 
RESTI'NCTION.  a.    [rastiaeiaa,  Ut.) 


nf  extinguishing. 
RESTITUTION,  a.  [rev, tutu;  Ut.) 
I  The  act  of  re.tor  i fig  what  is  lost  or  taken  away. 

Jrkutkmot. 

9  The  act  of  recovering  its  former  state  or  pos- 
ture. Grew. 
RE'STLESLY,  «d.    [from  restless.)  Without 

rest  unquietly. 
RE'STLESNESS,  a.  [from  reat/esa.) 
I  Want  nf  sleep.  Hareey. 
9  Want  of  rest ,  unquietne* 

3  Motion  ;  agitation. 
RESTLESS.  «.  [from  rnsf.) 

I  Being  without  sleep. 
9  Unquiet ,  without  peace. 
SUnconsunt;  unseilled. 

4  N©niiil»  in 
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RES 

RESTORABLE,  a.    [from  restore  ]   What  may 

be  restored.  Swtft, 
RESTORATION,*,  [from 
Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  replacing  in  a 

9 Recovery.  Rogers. 
RESTO'RATIVE,J  a.   [from  restore.]    That  has 
the  power  to  recruit  life.  Milton. 


RET 


that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 
To  RESTO'RF,  v.  e.  [restaarer.  Fr.] 


RESTO'RATIVE,  s.  [from  restore.]    A  medicine 

1 

[restaarer,  Fr 
l  To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or  taken  away 

Dry  den. 

9  To  bring  back.  Dry  J  en. 

3  To  retrieve  5  to  bring  back  from  degencrntion, 
declension,  or  ruin,  to  Its  former  state.  Prior. 

4  To  recover  passages  in  books  from  corruption. 


RESTORER. 


*. 


[from 


.]   One  that  re- 


'shaken 


stores. 

To  RESTRAIN,  v.  a.  [rettrtindre,  ft. 
I  To  withhold ;  to  keep  in.  Shakespeare, 
s  To  repress  ;  to  keep  in  awe.  Locke. 

3  To  suppress ;  to  hinder  ;  to  repress.  Milton. 

4  To  abridge.  Clarendon. 
ft  To  hold  in .  Shakespeare. 

0  To  limit ;  to  confine.  South. 
RESTRAl'NABLE,  a.   [from  restrain.}  Capable 

to  be  rem  rained.  Brown. 
RF.STRA  I'NEDLV,  1st  [from  restraimeet.}    Wit h 

restraint;  without  latitude.  Hammond. 
RESTRAI'NER,  «.    [from  restrain.}    One  that 

restraint:  one  that  withholds.  Drown. 
RESTRAINT.  ».  [from  restrain i  rettreint,  Fr.] 

1  Abridgement  of  liberty.  Shakespeare. 
9  Prohibition.  Milton. 
9  Limitations  restriction.  Brown. 
4  Repression  j  hinderance  of  will ;  act  of  with- 
holding ;  state  of  being  withheld.  South. 

To  RESTRl'CT,  v.  a.  [rettrictus,  Ut.]   To  limit ; 

to  confine.  -  Arbuthmot. 

RESTRICTION,  s.    [restriction,  Fr  ]  Confine- 

ment  ;  limitation.  Temple. 
RESTRICTIVE,  a.  [from  restrict.] 
1  Expressing  limiution.  StiUingfieet. 

8  [From  restrict^,  Fr.]   Styptick,  astringmt. 

Wiseman. 

RESTRI'CTIVELY,  ad.  [from  reslrifrire.i  With 
limitation.  Gov.  of  the  Tempi*. 

To  RESTRI'NGE,  v.  a.  [restnngo,  Lat.]  To  con- 
fine ;  to  contract ;  to  astringc. 

RESTRl'NGHNT,  s.  [restrmfew,  Lat.]  That 
which  hath  the  power  of  contracting ;  styptick. 

flarvey. 

RE'STY,  a.  [rest i/,  Fr.]  Obstinate  in  standing 
still  ;  reatiff.  Swift. 

To  RBSUBLl'ME,  v.  a.  [re  and  taWime.]  To 
sublime  another  time.  Newton. 

To  RESU'LT,  ».  o.  [malt©,  Lat.] 
I  To  fly  back.  Pope. 

9  [From  resulier.  Fr.]  To  rise  as  a  consequence ; 
to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes  jointly 
concurring.  Bacon. 

3  To  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
RESU'LT,  *.  [from  the  verb  ] 
1  Resilieuce;  act  of  flying  back.  Bacon. 
9  Consequence  ;  effect  produced  by  the  concur- 
rence of  co-operating  causes.      JTiaf  iharles. 

3  Inference  from  premises.  South. 

4  Resolve  ,  decision  :  improper.  S«r»/t. 
RESU'LT  A  NCE,  «.    [retuttauce,  Fr.]    The  act  of 

resu'ting. 

RESU'M  ABLE,  a.  [from  resits**.]  What  may 
be  taken  back.  Hale. 
To  RESU'M  E,  r.  a.  [resvsno,  Lat.] 

1  To  take  back  what  has  been  given.  Waller. 

•  To  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away.  Shak. 

3  To  take  again.  Drydrn. 

4  To  begin  again  what  was  broken  off :  as,  to  re- 
sume a  discnurse. 

RESU'M PTI ON,  «.   [resomptwn,  Fr.  ret 
Lat.]   The  act  of  resuming.  L 

RESU'M rriVE,  «.  [resumptus,  Ut.]  Taking 
back. 

RESUPINAT10N,  s.  [restoring  Ut.]  Tjie  act 
of  lying  on  the  back. 

"9 


[re  and  survey.]   To  te- 
Shakespeare. 


To  RBSU'RVEY,  •. 

view;  to  survey  again.  Sna 
RESURRE'CTION,  s.  [resurrection,  Fr. 

tarn,  Lat.]     Revival  from  the  dead;  return 
from  the  grave.  Watts. 
To  RESU'SCITATE,  v.  a.    [rewrite,  Ut.l  To 
stir  up  anew  .  to  revive.  Bacon. 
RESUSCITATION,  s.   [from  resuscitate. \  The 
act  of  stirring  up  anew  ,  the  act  of  reviving,  or 
state  of  being  revived.  Pope. 
To  BETA  I' L,  v.  a.  [retailler,  Fr.] 
I  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  in  consequence  of 
selling  at  second  hand.  Ijockt. 
9  To  sen  at  second  hand.  Pope. 
3  To  tell  in  broken  parts.  Shakespeare. 
RETAI'L,  s.   [from  the  verb.]    Sale  by  small 
quantities,  or  at  second  hand.  SwUt. 
RETAl'LER,  s.  [from  retail.]   One  who  sells  by 

Hakcwiu. 


Locke. 
Brown. 

Milton. 


Boyle. 
Donne. 
Capable  of 


small  quantities. 
To  RETAI'N.  *.  a.  [retiueo,  Ut.] 
I  To  keep ;  not  to  lose. 
9  To  keep ;  not  to  lay  aaide. 

3  To  keep  .  not  to  dismiss. 

4  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire. 
To  RETAI'N,  ».  n. 

I  To  belong  to  j  to  depend  on. 

9  To  keep ;  to  continue  :  not 
RETAI'N  ABLE,*  a 

being  retained. 
RETAI'N  ER,  s.  [from  reloia  ] 

I  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ,  a  hanger-on. 

Sw\ft* 

9  In  common  law,  retainer  signifietb  a  servant 
not  menial  nor  familiar,  that  is  not  dwelling  in 
his  house  ;  but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name 
or  livery.  Cowell. 
3  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  la  de- 
pendanc*.  Bacon. 
To  RETA'KE,  t.  a.  [rt  and  tflJre.]  To  take  again. 

Clarendon. 

To  RETA'LIATE,  ».  a.   [re  and  uiio,  Ut.]  To 
return  by  giving  like  for  like  ;  to  repay ;  to 
requite.  Bmft, 
RETALIATION,  s.  f  from  retoliale.]  Requital, 
return  of  like  for  like.  Calamy. 
To  RETA'RD,  v.  a.  [retardo,  Ut.  retarder,  Pr.] 
l  To  hinder  ,  to  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course. 

Denham. 

9  To  delay  j  to  put  off.  Dryden. 
To  RETA'RD,  v.  a.  To  stay  back.  i?rcwn. 
RETARDATION,  s.  [retardation,  Fr.]  Hmder- 

ance  ;  the  act  of  delaying.  Bacon. 
RETA'RDER,  s.    [from  retard.}    HindeTcr  j  ob- 

structer.  Glanoille. 
To  RETCH,  t.  n.    [hracan,  Sax.]    To  force  up 

something  from  the  stomach. 
RETCH  LESS,  a.   Careless;  reckless.  Dryden. 
RETE*CTION,  t.   [retertw,  Ut.]    The  act  of 

discovering  to  the  view. 
RETE'NTION,  i.  [retention,  Pr.] 
I  The  act  of  retaining.  ifaco*. 
^-Retention  and  retentive  faculty  is  that  > t  u of 

contraction  in  the  solid  parts,  which  makes 

them  hold  fast  their  proper  contents,  Quincv. 

3  Memory.  South. 

4  The  act  of  withholding  any  thing.  Shakespeare, 
b  Custody :  confinement ;  restraint.  * 

RETE'Nf  IVE,  a.  [retentif,  Fr.] 
1  Having  the  powej  of  retention. 
9  Having  memory.  Gl 
RETE'NTIVENESS,  *.   [from  retensiee.]  Tpe 

quality  of  retention. 
RETICENCE,  s.    [reticence,  Pr.  return  da,  Ut.] 

Concealment  by  silence. 
RETICLE,  s.    [reticulum,  Ut.]    A  small  net. 
RETICULAR,  a.   [reticulum,  Ut.]    Having  ihe 

form  of  a  small  net. 
RETI'CULATED,  a.    [retietitatas,  Ut.]  Made 
of  network  ;  formed  with  interstitial  vacuities. 

Woodward. 

RETIFORM,  a.  [rett/oraiis,  Ut.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  uet.  /coy. 

RETI'NUE,  i.  (retrwae,  Fr.]  A  number  attend- 
ing upon  a  principal  person  ;  a  train  ;  a  meiny. 

To  RETl'RE,  e.  a.  [rctirer,  Fr.J 
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1  To  re  treat  j  to  withdraw ,  to  go  to  ■  place  of 

privacy.  Duties. 

8  To  retreat  from  dancer.  Milton. 

3  To  go  from  a  publics  station.  Adduou. 

4  To  go  off  from  company.  Arbntknot. 

5  To  withdraw  for  safety.  Maccabees. 
To  RETl'RE,  ».  a.   To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

Clarendon. 

RETl'RE,  i.  [from  the  verb.]    Not  in  use. 

1  Retreat ;  recession.  Shakespeare. 

«  Re t.rement ;  place  of  privacy.  Afiltoa. 
RET  I 'RED,  pert.  a.  [from  retire.} 

1  Secret ;  private.  Ben  Jamton. 

g  Withdrawn.  Locke. 
RETl'REDLY,*  ad.   [from  retire.]  Solitarily; 

in  a  retired  manner.  Ask 
RETl'REDNESS,  i.    [from  retired.]  Solitude; 

privacy ;  secrecy.  Donne. 
RETIREMENT,  s.  [from  retire.] 

1  Private  abode:  secret  habitation.  Denkam. 

t  Private  way  of  life.  Thomson. 

9  Act  of  withdrawing.  Milton. 
4  State  of  being  withdrawn.  Ijoekt. 

RETO»LD,  part.  pass,  of  retell.   Related  or  told 
again.  Skakespeare. 
To  RETCRT,  e.  a.  [retortns,  Lat.] 
1  To  throw  back ;  to  rebound.  Mtlion. 
I  To  return  any  argument,  censure,  or  incivi- 
lity. Hammond. 
3  To  curve  back.  Baexm. 
RETORT,  f.  [rtiorrttsa,  Ut.] 
1  A  censure  or  Incivility  returned.  Shakespeare. 
8  A  cbymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent  nexk  to 
which  the  receiver  is  Atted.  Arbntknot. 
RETCRTER,  s.    [from  retort.]     One  that  re- 
torts. 

RETCRTION,  s.    [from  retort.]   The  act  of  rt- 

ToRET&SS,  v.  a.   {re  and  toss.]   To  toas  back. 

Pope. 

To  RETOU'CH,  v.  a.    [retonc&er,  Fr.]    To  im- 
prove by  new  touches.  Pope. 
To  RETRA'CE,  v.  a.   [rermcrr,  Fr.]    To  trace 
back  ;  to  trace  again.  Dryden. 
To  RETRA'CT,  r.  a.  [relmeca*,  Ut.] 
1  To  recall ;  to  recant.  Shake*peore. 
8  To  take  back  ;  to  resume.  fPoodVard. 
To  RETRA'CT,  r.  «.    To  unaay  j  to  withdraw 
concession.  Granville. 
RETRA'CT ATION,  «.  [retrmetatio,  Lat.]  Recan 

tation  ;  change  of  opinion 
RETRA'CTIOtf; 


1  Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced,  or 
dunging  something  done.  ,  Woodward. 

8  Recantation  ;  declaration  of  change  of  opi- 
nion. Sidney. 

3  Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim.       King  Charles. 
RETRA'ICT,  s.   [rttroitif,  Fr.]   Retreat .  obso- 
lete. Bacon. 
RETRAIT,  s.  [rr rrait,  Fr.]   A  cut  of  the  coun- 
tenance :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
RETREAT,  s.  [rairwille,  Fr.] 
I  Act  of  retiring.  Pope. 

9  State  of  privacy  ;  retirement.  Pope. 

3  Plate  of  privacy ;  retirement.       V Estrange. 

4  Place  of  security.  Mi/ton. 
*  Act  of  retiring  before  a  superiour  force :  re. 

treat  is  less  than  flight.  Bacon. 
To  RETREAT,  v.  a.  Tfrotn  the  noun.] 
J  To  go  to  a  private  abode.  Milton. 
t  To  take  shelter  ,  to  go  to  •  place  of  security. 
3  To  retire  from  a  superiour  enemy. 
s  To  go  out  of  the  former  place.  H'oodvard. 
RETREATED,  part.  a.   [from  rrlreal.)  Re- 
tired ;  gone  to  privacy.  Milton. 
To  RETRENCH,  v.  a.  [retrancher,  Fr.] 
1  To  cut  off ;  to  pare  away.  Dryden 
8  To  confine:  improper.  / 
To  RETRE'NCH,  e.  n.    To  lire  with  lets 


is  magni- 
/  *'pf  • 

— —  -  —--•"%.•••«•*»«  i,  ■.  [mrwciNMiii  Fr.]  The 
act  of  lopping  Bway.  Allerbury. 
To  RETRIBUTE,  ».  a.   [reiribuo,  Ut.]   To  pay 
back  ;  to  m.\ke  repayment  of.  Locke. 
RETRIBUTION,  s.    [retribution,  Fr.]  Repay- 
ment j  return  accommodated  to  the  action. 


REV 

RETRl'BUTIVB,  1  «.  [frw 
RHTRl'BUTORY,  )  log; 


RETRIE*VABLE, «. 

be  retrieved. 
To  RETRIEVE,  r.  a.  [ret 

l  To  recover ;  to  restore. 

8  To  repair. 

3  To  regain. 

4  To  recall ,  to  bring  back. 
KETROA'CTION.s.  Action 
RETROCE'SSION^  f.  [rrr, 

RETROCOP(?LATioN,  •.  [i 


•1  Repay 
ivmtnt 

CUt 


Fr.] 


Robert. 


Ut.]  The 
Jafica.] 

Postcoition.  Bream. 
RETROGRADATION,  s.    [resngrmdubau,  Fr.] 
Tlic  act  of  going  backward.  Rag. 
RETROGRADE,  a.  [retrograde,  Fr.] 
I  Going  backward.  Bacon. 
9  Contrary  \  opposite.  Shakespeare. 
To  RETROGRADE,  a.  «.  [relrcg rodcr,  Fr.l  To 
go  backward.  Bacon. 
RETROGRESSION,  «.    [retro  and  fresias,  Ut.] 
The  act  m  g  ing  backward.  firsts. 
RETROMPNGENCY.  s.  [rerroand  miafo,  Ut.] 
The  quality  of  staling  backward.  Brawn. 
KETROMI'KGENT,  a.  [retro  aod  asinfou.  Ut.] 
Staling  backward.  Bnnsn. 
RETR<  iSPECT.  s.  [retro  and  specio,  Ut.]  Look 
thrown  upon  things  behind,  or  things  past. 

Addison. 

RETROSPE*CTlON.  I.  [from  rvtroaparl.]  Act 
or  faculty  of  looking  backward.  Sunft. 

RETROSPECTIVE,  o.  [from  retrospect.]  Look- 
ing backward.  Pope. 

To  RETU'ND,  ».  a.  [retmrfo,  Ut.]  to  Wonts 
to  turn. 

To  RETL'RN,  v.  n. 


.  Fr.] 


Ray. 

Mitt 


Mitten, 
the  same 
Milton. 


840 


[ret 

1  To  come  again  to  the 
9  To  come  back  to  the 

3  To  go  back. 

4  To  make  answer. 

5  To  come  back  j 

0  After  a 
again. 

7  To  retort:  to  recriminate. 
To  RETL'RN,  a.  a. 

1  To  repay ;  to  i 
«  To  give  back. 

3  To  send  back. 

4  To  give  account  of. 
»To  transmit. 

RETU'RN,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place. 
9  Retrogression. 

3  Act  or  coming  back  to  the  same  state.  Kings. 

4  Revolution  ;  vicissitude.  Bacon. 

5  Repayment  of  money  laid  oat  in  commodities 
for  sale.  Bacon. 

«  Profit ;  advantage.  Tuyler. 

,a-*JST?»-.*-.*-ja- 

8  Repayment ;  retribution ;  requital. 

9  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back ; 

10  Relapse. 

11  Report:  account:  the  sheriff's 
RETURNABLE,  a.  Allowed  to  be  reported  back. 

Hale. 

RETU'RNER,  s.    [from  rel*m.]    One  who  pays 
or  remits  money.  Locke. 

REU'NION,s.  [rrani.rn.rr.]  Return  to  a  state 
of  juncture,  cohesion,  or  concord* 

To  REUNITE,  v. a.  [re  and  smite.] 
I  To  join  again  ;  to  make  one  whole  a 
time;  to  join  what  is  divided. 

9  To  reconcile ;  to  make  1 

To  REUNITE,*. a.  Tot 

REVF,  s.    The  baili 

Drytien . 

To  REVEA'L,  ».  a.    [  retwlo,  lat.] 

I  To  show  ,  to  discover  ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  disclose 
a  secret.  Holler. 

9  To  impart  from  heaven. 
REVEA'LER, ».  [from  rrrea/.] 
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REV 


r ;  one  that  shows  or  make*  known. 

Alter  bury. 

ft  One  that  discovers  to  view.  Dryde*. 
To  RE'VEL,  v.  n      .rareeUn,  Dutch.]     To  feast 
with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment.      Skak . 
RE'VBL,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  feast  with  looae 
and  noisy  jollity.  Shaknpeart. 
To  BE' V  Ella.  a.   [rereUo,  Lat.  J  To  retract  ;  to 

draw  back. 
RE'VEL. ROUT,  ft 
1  A  mob  ;  an  unlawful  assembly.  Aimvforth. 
«  Tumultooui  festivity.  Row. 
REVELATION,  ft.  [fMlllHw,  Fr.] 
I  Discovery;  communication!  communication 
of  sacred  and  mysterious  truth*  by  a  teacher 
from  heaven.  Sprat. 
ft  The  apocalypse  t  the  prophecy  of  St.  John,  re- 
vealing future  things* 
RE'VELLER,  s.  [from  revet.]  One  who  feasts 
with  noity  jollity.  Pope. 
RE'VBLRY,  t.  [from  revel.]  Looae  jollity;  fes- 
tive  mirth.  Mitum. 
To  REVE'NGB,  v.n.  [retoucher,  Ft.] 
I  To  return  an  Injury.  Pope 
ft  To  vindicate  by  pun!  ' 
9  To  wreak 
them. 

REVE'NGE,  «.  rreenacae,  Fr.  ] 
1  Return  of  an  injury.  Baron, 
ft  The  passions  of  vengeance  ;  den  re  of  hurling 
one  from  whom  hurt  has  been  received.  Shak. 
RBVE'NGEPUL,  a.  [from  revenge.]  Vindictive; 

full  uf  revenge  ,  full  of  vengeance.  Skaketp. 
REVE'NGE  FILLY,  ad.   Vindictively.  Dryden. 

.]  Vcnge- 
Raingh. 


by  punishment  of  an  enemy.X>ry. 
s'e  wrongs  on  him  that  inflicted 


REVE'NGEMENT,  «.  [from 
ance  :  return  of  an  injury. 
REVffNGBR,  ».  [from  r*  rmg, 
1  One  who  revenr es  ;  one  wh 

or  another's  injuries.  # 
t  One  who  punithes  crimes. 
RBVE'NGINGLY,  ad.  With 

dkiively. 
REVE'NUE.  •.  [revem*,  Fr.] 


] 


his  own 
Sandy*. 


To  REVE'RB.  a.  a. 


vengeance ;  vin- 
Shaketpnre . 
Income ;  annual 
funds. 
Spent  er. 

[merbero,  Lat.]  To  rewound; 


ihaketpeare 
Lat.]  Re- 


to  reverberate  :  not  in  use 
REVE'RBERANT,  c.  [1 

sounding  i  beating  back. 
To  REVE'RBERATE,  v.  a. 

lit 

is 

or  cleaned 
To  REVE'RBERATE,  a.  a. 
1  To  ha  driven  back  ;  to  bound  back.  Howl. 
ft  To  resound.  Shakespeare . 

REVERBERATION,  $.  [rev  cr  beta  Hon,  Ft.)  The 
act  «.f  beating  or  driving  back.  Addxson. 
REVERB  ERA'  FORY,  a.  [reverbtratotre,  Fr  J  Re- 
turning ;  beating  hack.  Moxon. 
To  R EVE' RE,  a.  a.  [rvvereer.  Lat.]  To  reverence; 

r»  to  venerate  ;  to  regard  with  awe. 

rTVJT. 

«CE,  «.  [reverenfia,  Lat.] 
1  Veneration  j  respect ;  awful  regard.  Bacon. 
ft  Act  of  obeisance  ,  bow  ;  courtesy.  Dryden. 

3  Title  of  the  clergy.  Shaketpeare . 

4  Poetical  title  ofa  father.  Shakespeare. 
To  REFERENCE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  re- 
gard with  reverence ;  to  regard  with  awful  re- 
spect. Roger  i. 

RE'VERENCER,  s.  [from  rererenc*.]  One  who 
regards  with  reverence.  Swift. 
RE'VEREND.a.  [rrveread.Fr.] 
I  Venerable  j  deserving  reverence;  exacting  re- 

«  T^ri,onorsryPepTthet  oi"  the  clergy. 
RE'VERENT. «.   [revereas,  Lat.]  Humble;  ex- 
pressing anbmission  ;  testifying  veneration. 

I'opt. 

REVERENTIAL, c  [reverearteUe.Fr.]  Express- 
ing reverence ;  proceeding  from  awe  and  vene- 
ration. Dome. 

REVERE' NT1  ALLY,  «d.  [from  reverenual.) 
With  show  of  reverence. 


RE'VERENTLY,  ed.   [from  revere*!.]  Re*prrt- 
fully;  with  awe;  with  rev  erencc.  Skaketp. 
REVE'RER,  s.   [from  revere  ]  One  who  vene- 
rates ,  one  who  reveres.     Gov  of  the  Tuneae. 

of  sen- 
Bacon. 


Lit.] 


REVE 

tence. 
To  REVE'RSE,  v.a 

I  To  turn  upside 

9  To  overturn  ;  to  subvert. 

9  To  turn  back. 

4  To  contradict  ,  to  repeal. 

»  To  torn  to  the  contrary. 

«To  put  each  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

7  To  rrcall ;  to  renew  :  obsolete. 
To  REVE'RSE,  v.  a.  [reverter* 

To  reiurn. 
REVE'RSE,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Change »  vicissitude. 

9  A  contrary ;  an  opposite. 

9  [Fiom  revert,  Fr. ]  The  side  of  the  coin  on 


Temple. 

Pope. 
Afxlton. 
Hooker. 

Pope. 
Rogers. 
Spmter. 
Lat.] 


Dryden. 
Rvgrrs. 


which  the  head  is  not  imures«ed.  Camden. 
REVE'RSIBLE,  o.  [revernWe,  Fr.  from  reverse.] 

Capable  of  being  reversed. 
REVE' RSI  ON,  «.  Treverviou,  Fr.] 
I  The  state  of  being  to  be  possessed  after  the 
death  of  the  present  possessor.  Hammond. 
9  Succession  ;  light  of  succession.  South. 
REVE'RSlON  ARY,  a.  {from  reversion.]  To  be 
enloved  in  succession.  Arbuthmot. 
To  REVE'RT,  v.a.  [reverlo,  Ut.] 
I  To,  change ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary.  Prior. 
9  To  reverberate.  Thomson. 
To  REVE'RT,  v.  ft.  [reaerffr,  old  Fr.]  To  return  ; 

to  fall  hack.  Bacon. 
REVE'RT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Return  ;  recur- 
rence i  a  musical  term.  Peach' 


hi 


Dry. 
Pope. 


REVE'RTIBLE,  a.  [from  rereri.]  Retui 
RE'VERY,  i.  [reverie,  Fr.]   Loose  musi 

cui.it  thought. 
To  REVE'. ST,  v.a.  [reveshr,  rcve'tir,  Fr.] 
1  To  clothe  again. 
ITo  reinvest;  to  vest  again  in  a 
office. 

REVF.'STIARY,  •.  [reveshaire,  Fr.J  Place  where 
dre»»es  are  reposited.  Camden. 
REVPCTION,  i.  [rt tu tum,  Lat.]  Return  to  life. 

Brown. 

To  REV  I'CTUAL,  t.  a.  [re  and  victual.]  To  stock 
with  victuals  again.  Raleigh. 
To  REVl'EW.  v.  a.  in  and  view.} 

I  To  look  back. 

9  To  see  again. 

9  To  consider  over  again ;  to  re-examine. 
4  To  retrace. 

i  To  survey ;  to  overlook ;  to  examine. 

REVIE'W,  s.  [r*ren#,  Pr.  from  the  verb.]  Sur- 
vey; re-examination.  Attrrbury. 

To  REVI'LE,  v.  a.  (re  and  vile.]  To  reproach  ;  to 
vilify  t  to  treat  with  contumely.  Spenser. 

REVI'LE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Reproach  I  con- 
tumely i  ex  pr  ft  lira  i  ion .  Mi  Hon. 

REVFLER,  t.  [from  revile.]  One  who  reviles  ; 
one  who  treats  another  with  contumelious 
terms.  Gov.  of  ike  Tongue 

REVI'LINGLY,  ad.  [from  revile.]  In  an  oppro- 
brious manner;  with  contumely.  Afotne. 

REV  I 'SAL,  i.  [from  revise.]  Review;  re-exami- 
nation Pope. 

To  REVI'SE,  v.  a.  [revtsna,  Lat.]  To  review ;  to 
overlook.  Pope. 

REVI'SE,  t.  [from  the  »«rb.] 
I  Review;  re-examination.  Boyle. 
«  Among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a  sheet  cor- 
rected. FeH. 

REVI'SBR,*.  [revisesrr,  Fr.]  Examiner;  super- 
intendent. , 

REVl'SION,  t.  [revision,  Fr.1  Review. 

ToREVl'SIT,  v.a.  [revittte,  Lat.]  To  visit  again. 

Milton. 

REV  I'VAL,  i.  Tfrom  revtve.1  Recall  from  a  state 

of  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 
To  REV  I'VE,  v.n.  [retxvre,  Fr.] 
I  To  return  to  life.  Kings. 
9  To  return  to  vigour  or  fame  ;  to  rise  from  lan- 
guor, oblivion,  or  obscurity. 
To  RBVI'VE,  v.  a. 
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1  To  bring  to  life  again. 

2  To  raiM  from  languor,  iiucmibillty.  or  obh- 
vion.  Spenter. 

3  To  renew;  to  recollect ;  to  bring  back  to  the 
memory. 

Lock*. 

4  To  quicken  ,  to  route.  Shaketpeare. 
»  To  recomfort ;  to  reatore  to  bope.  Ftru. 

6  To  bring  again  into  notice.  Swift. 

7  (In  cbymiairy.)  Torecover  from  a  mixed  ttaie. 
REVTVER,  i.  [from  rrvire.]  That  which  invigo- 

rales  or  revives. 
To  RBVIVI'FlCATE,  a. a.  [rtmvijicr,  Fr.]  To 

recall  to  life. 
REVIVIFICATION,  ».  [from  revitijicaie.)  The 

act  of  recall  ins,  to  life.  Spectator. 
REVIVl'SCENCY.  J.    [rmvtsce,  rerirucenttu. 

Lat.]  Renewal  of  life. 
RL  v  oc  ABLE,  a.  [reioreWe,  Fr.] 
1  That  may  be  recalled.  B i 

9  That  may  be  repealed. 

RE'  V  OC A BLE N ESS,  s.  [from  revoeoWe.]  The 

quality  of  being  revocable. 
To  RB'VOCATE,  v.  a.  [revoco,  Lat.]  To  recall ; 

to  call  back. 
REVOCATION,  «.  [rrrecaf io,  Lat.] 

I  Act  of  rt'Calliug. 

t  State  of  being  recalled.  Hovel. 

3  Re oeal ;  reversal.  J}l{tie. 
To  RRVO'KE,  v.  a.  [revooafr,  Fr.  revoco,  Lat.l 

I  To  repeal ;  to  reverse.  Dry  den 

9  To  check )  to  repress.  Spenter. 

3  To  draw  back.  Davtes. 
REVO'KEMENT, i.  [from moke.)  Revocation; 

repeal ;  recall.  Shakespeare. 
To  REVO'LT,  v.  a.  [rrrofler,  Fr.] 

J  To  fall  off  from  one  to  another.    Shu*:  pec.tr. 

%  To  change  :  not  in  osc.  Shakespeare. 
REVO'LT.  i.  [rvvofce,  Fr.} 

1  Desertion  ;  change  of  sides.  Ralen-h. 

9  A  revolter ;  one  who  changes  sides :  not  in  use. 

Shakespeare. 

t9  Gross  departure  from  doty.  Skaknpenre. 
REV  O'LTED,  pari.  adj.   [from  rerofi.]  Having 
swerved  from  duty.  Milton. 
REV  OTTER,  «.  rfrom  reaolf .]  One  who  changes 
tides  ;  a  deserter  ;  a  renegade.  Milton. 
To  REVOTVE,  r.n.  [rnolvo,  Lat.] 
I  To  roll  in  a  circle  i  to  perform  a  revolution. 

H'atu. 

9  To  fall  back.  Jyltf*. 
To  RBVOTVE.r.a. 

1  To  roll  any  thing  roond.  Milton. 
9  To  corn  id  ;  tu  meditate  on.  Shalnptare. 
REVOLUTION,  #.  [revoialioa,  Fr.  revofataa.  Lat.] 
I  Course  of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the  point 
at  which  it  began  to  move.  MUton. 
9  Space  measured  by  some  revolution.  Milton. 
3  Change  in  the  state  of  agoverninent  or  country. 


4  Rotation;  circular  motion. 

5  Motion  backward.  Milton- 
'Jo  REVCM  IT,  a.  a.   [re  and  vomit.]  To  vomit ; 

to  vomit  again.  UnkewiU. 
REVU'LSION,  i.   [rewlsas,  Lat.]  The  act  of  re- 
veiling  or  drawing  humours  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  body.  .Bacon. 
REVU'LSIVE,  a.   Having  the  power  of  revul- 
sion. FeU. 
To  REWA'RD,  v.  a.  [from  re  and  award.] 
I  "Bo  give  in  return.  Samuel. 
9  To  repay ;  to  recompense  for  somethin's^sjood. 

REWA'RD,  «."[from  the  verb.] 
I  Recompense  given  for  good  performed.  Dry. 
8  It  it  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture  of  irony, 

for  punishment  or  recompense  of  evil. 
REWA'RD  ABLE,  a.  [from  reword.]  Worthy  of 
reward.  Taylor. 
REWA'RDER,  t.  [from  reword.]  One  that  re- 
_  wJlIa»  I  one  that  recompenses.  Sw\ft. 
To  REWO»RD.  r.  a.  [re  and  word.]  To  repeat  in 
the  same  words.  Shakespeare. 
RHABA'RBARATE.  a.  [rhabarbara,  Lat.]  Im- 
Bmf»l^u  VI  ^"wreff  with  ihubarb.  Ffoyer. 


RIB 

alHA'PSGJHST,  t.  [fr 
writes  without  regular 

RHA'WODY,s.'[>st4w«Mt.]  Any  numberi 
joined  together  without  necessanr  dei 
or  natural  connexion. 

RIIETOR1CK,  «■  [W«f*wi] 
I  The  act  of  speaking  not  merely  with  propriety, 
but  with  art  and  elegance.  baker. 
9  The  power  of  persuasion  ;  oratory.  Stake**. 

RHETORICAL,  a.  {rketonau,  Lat.]  Pertaining 
to  rrtrtorkk  ;  oratorical  i  figurative.  C 

RHETORICALLY.**.    Like  aa  orator ; 
lively  }  with  intent  to  move  the  passioi 

To  RH KKi'KK  ATK,  r. a.   [rae*.r,eav,  low  Lat  ] 
To  play  the  orator;  to  attack  the  pass  iocs. 

Decaf  of  Pietw. 

RHETOni'ClAN.  t.  [rhetoric,**,  Ffc] 
I  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rhciorick. 

u  An  orator.  DrweVa. 

RHETORl'CIAN,  a.  Suiting  a  master  of  rbcto- 
rick. Blmckmwrt. 

RHEUM,  s.  rjt\**a]  Athin  watery  mattert 
through  the  glands,  chiefly  about 

RHEU'MATICK,  a.  [>v«a*«ma*c.] 
from  rheum,  or  a  peccant  watery  h 


RHEU'MATISM,  *.    Vr^^^A  A 
distemper,  supposed  to  proceed 
humours.  Qatacj. 


RHEU'MY.e.  [fromraeam]  Full  of  sharp  mois- 
ture. XJrycra. 

HH 1  Not  LRUs,  s.  [>?  and  **•*;.]  A  vast  beast 
in  the  East  Indies,  armed  with  a  horn  on  ssis 
nose.  Shaketpeare. 

RHOMB,  s.  [rhun.be,  Fr.  pomCoc.]  A  parallelogr 
or  quadrangular  figure,  having  iU  four  ' 
equal,  and  consisting  of  parallel  lines, 
two  opposite  angles  acute,  and  two  <  ' 


RHO'MBICK,  a.   [from  rkems.] 
'  rhomh. 

RHO'MBOID,  s.  ri«M««Aa.] 

ing  to  a  rhnmb. 
RHOMBOl'DAL,  a.  (from  r 

ins  in  shape  to  a  rhomb. 
RHU'BARB,  ».   [raasoroaru,  Lat.] 

Toot  slightly  purgative*  referred 

to  the  dock. 
RHYME,  s.  riuW] 
I  A  harmonica!  sue 
8  The  consonance  of  v 

of  the  last  sound  of  one 

or  syllable  of 

3  Poetry  j  a  poem. 

4  A  word  of  sound  to 


like  a 


approach- 
Grew. 
]  Approach- 
Woodwtd. 
A  medicinal 
by  botanists 


RHYME  or  i 

To  RHYME,  r. a. 
I  To  agree  in  sound.  Dry -em. 

9.  To  make  verses.  Skaketpeart. 

RHV'MER.     1  >.    [from  r  A  rate.]    One  who 

RHY'MSTER,  |  makes  rhymes;  a  versifier; 
a  poet  in  contempt.  Sh*keip*are. 

RHYTHM,*  s.  r>W]  The  proportion  of  the 
movements  to  earh  other ;  rhyme.  Ath. 

RHYTHMICAL,  [^.j  Harmonical;  hsv- 
ing  one  sound  pi  <j  portioned  to  another. 

RIB,  t.  [ribbe.  Sax  ] 
l  A  bone  in  the  hodv.  Of  these  there  are  twenty- 
foar  in  number,  viz.  twelve  on  each  tide  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back ;  they  are  segments  of  a 
circle.  ywtaejr. 
ft  Any  piece  of  timber  or  other  matter  which 
strengthens  the  tide.  Skakeaptare. 
9  Any  prominence  running  in  Use* :  aa,  the 
stalks  of  a  leaf. 

R I' BALL),  t.  [rrbamlrt,  Fr.  nbaldo,  Ital.)  A 
rough,  mean,  brutal  wretch. 

Rl'BALDRY.t.  [fromnfcoid.]  Mean,  lewd,' brutal 
language.  Drydva. 

RI'BAND.t.  >  ibantlf.ruban,  Fr.]  A  fillet  of  silk; 
a  narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  orna- 
ment. 

RI'BBED,  a.  [from  ri».] 
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RID 

furnished  with  rib*.  Sawiyi. 
ft  Enclosed  as  the  bodv  by  ribs.  Shake$j>c*re. 
Rl'HBON,  or  Rl'BON*,  «.    See  RIBAND. 
To  Rl'BROAST,  a. n.   [n»  and  roost.]  To  bent 

sound ly  *  ■  burlesque  word.  Butter. 
Ri'BWORT,  s.  [plautot.,]  A  plant. 
RIC.  denotes  a  powerful,  rich,  or  valiant  man  : 

thus,  .Hfnc  is  altogether  strong  ,  JEthelric, 

tmbly  powerful.  (jition. 
RICE,*,  [orysa,  Lat.]  One  of  the  esculent  trains. 

RICH,  a.  [riekt,  Fr.  riea,  Sax.1 
*  I  Wealthy  j  abounding  in  wealth  ; 


ling  in 

i ;  opuiem.  Seed. 
I  Valuable  ;   estimable  ;    precious  ;    splendid  ; 

sumptuous.  Milton. 
9  Having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  in  a  great 

fuantity  or  dee ree.  IVnUer. 
ertile;  fruitful.  Philxpi. 
%  Abundant ;  plentiful.  Mtlton. 
•  Abounding  .  plentifully  stocked  :  as,  pastures 

rtca  in  flocks. 
7  Havinjt  something  precious.  Mittom. 
Rl'CHED,  «.  [fromricA.]  Enriched.  Shaketp. 
RI'CHES,  «.  [rieheuet,  Fr.] 
I  Wealth  i  money  or  possessions.  Lock*. 
«  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance.  Afi/toa. 
Rl'CHLY,  ad.  [from  rica  ] 
I  With  riches ,  wealthily;  splendidly;  magnifl. 

cently.  Milton. 
9  Plenteously  ,  abundantly.  Brown. 
S  Truly  i  abundantly.  Addi%c*. 
RI'CHNESS,«.  [from  rica.] 
I  Opulence  ;  wealth.  Sidney. 
9  Pinery  .  splendour. 

9  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness.  Addison. 
4  Abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 
»  Pampering  qualities.  Drydrn. 
RICK,  t.   flee  REEK. 

1  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped  up  in 
the  open  field,  and  sheltered  from  wet.  Sunjt. 
9  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  by  the  gatherer 


Rl'CKETS,  i.  [rachitis,  Lat.]  A  distemper  in 
children,  from  an  unequal  distribution  of 
nourishment,  whereby  the  jolnu  grow  knotty, 
and  the  limbs  uneven.  Oaiary. 

RI'CKETY.e.  [from  rtcAreU.]  Diseased  with  the 
rickets.  Arbuthnot. 

RI'CTURE.  •.  [ricrnra.  Lat.]  A 

Rl  I).   The  preterit  of  rufe. 

To  RID,  r.  a.  [areddua.  Sax  ] 
1  To  set  free ;  to  redeem. 
9  To  clear;  to  disencumber. 

3  To  despatch.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  drive  away ;  to  remove  by  violence  ;  to  de- 
stroy. Shakespeare. 

RI'DDANCE,  s.  [fromricf.] 
I  Deliverance.  Hooker. 
9  Disencumbrance  ;  loss  of  something  one  i»  glad 
to  lose.  Shakespeare. 

3  Act  of  clearing  away  any  encumbrance*.  Mil. 
RI'DDEN.   The  participle  of  rid*. 
RI'DDLE,  s.  [r*deU,  Sax.] 

I  An  enigma;  a  puzzUng|questk>n ;  a  dark^prnb- 

fi  Any  thing  puuting.  Hudibras. 
9  [From  hrxddle,  Sax.]  A  coarse  or  open  sieve. 

Mortimer. 

To  RIDDLE,  r.a.  Tfrom  the  noun.] 
I  To  solve  ;  to  unriddle.  Drydex. 
1  To  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve.  Mortimer. 
To  RI'DDLE,  c.  «.   To  speaV:  amliigu'tutly  or 
obscurely.  Shakespeare. 
RI'DDINGLY.  a<i.  [from  riddle.]  In  the  manner 
of  a  riddle;  secretly.  Donne. 
To  R I DE,  v.  a.  pret.  rid  or  rod* ;  part,  rid  or  nU- 
den.  [ridan.  Sax  rijde*,  Dutch  ] 
I  To  travel  on  horseback.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  travel  in  a  vehicle;  to  be  borne;  not  to 
walk.  Burnet. 
9  To  be  supported  in  motion.  Shtketpeare. 

4  To  manage  a  horse.  Dryden. 
&  To  be  on  the  water.  Hayward. 
•To  be  supported  by  something  subservient. 

Shuketpnre. 


krigg,  flax,  rig,  Dan.  rugge,  Dutch, 


RIG 

To  RIDE,  *.«. 

I  To  sit  on  so  at  to  bv  carried. 

iTo  manage  insolently  at  will. 
RI'DER.  •.  [from  ride.] 

I  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a  vehicle. 

Prior. 

9  One  who  manages  or 

9  An  inserted  leaf. 
RIDGE,  s.  [J 
the  ha<  k.f 

l  The  top  of  the  back.  Hudibnu. 
9  The  rough  top  of  any  thing,  resembling  the 
vertebres  of  the  back.  Milton. 

3  A  steep  protuberance. 

4  The  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough. 
b  The  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute 

•  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  ris- 
ings of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  i  ■>  li- 
ning across  from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

To  RIDGE,  c.o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  form  a 
ridae.  Milton. 

RI'DGIL,       Is.    [or  it  rejicvla,  Lat.  Aintvor  t  h .] 

RI'OGLING.  J     A  ram  half  Castrated.     Dry  den. 

RI'DGY.  a.  [from  ridge.]  Rising  in  a  ridge.  Dry. 

RI'DICULE.  s.  [riaWum.  Lat.]  Wit  of  that 
species  that  provokes  laughter.  Swift. 

To  RI'DICULE,  t.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  ex- 
pose  to  laughter;  to  treat  with  contemptuous 
merriment.  ^  Temple. 

RIDICU'LER,  i.   One  that  ridicules. 

RIDITUL0U8,  a.  [ridicnlnt,  Lat.]  Worthy  of 
laughter  ,  exciting  contemptuous  merriment. 

South. 

RIDICULOUSLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
laughter  or  contempt.  South. 

RIDICULOUSNESS,  f.  [from  ridienie.]  The 
quality  of  being  ridiculous.  StilltngAeet. 

HI' DING.  pari.  o.  Employed  to  travel  on  any 
occasion.  Ayl\fe. 

Rl'DINQ,  t.  [from  rirfe.]  A  district  visited  b>  ax 


RI'DINGCOAT,  [riding  and  coat.]  A  coat 
made  to  keep  out  weathrr.  Swift. 

RI'DINGHOOD,  s.  [riding  and  hood  ]  A  hood 
used  by  women,  when  they  travel,  to  brar  off 
the  rain.  Arbuthnot. 

RIE,  t.   An  esculent  grain.  Peacham. 

RIFE,  a.  [ry/e.  Sax.  rtjj,  Dutch.]  Prevalent) 
abounding.  It  is  now  only  used  of  epidemical 
distempers.  Arhulhnol. 

Rl'FELY,  a<i.  [from  rife.]  Prevalently:  abun- 
dantly. Knollet. 

RI'FENESS,  s.  [fromre/e.]  Prevalence ;  abun- 
dance. Arbuthnot. 

To  Rl'FLB,  ».  a.  [riffer,  rifltr,  Fr.] 
1  To  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plunder.  South* 
9  To  take  away  i  to  seize  as  pillage.  Pope. 

RI'FI.ER,  a.  [from  r\fte.]  Robber)  plunderer) 
pillager. 

RIFT,  *.  [from  rtre.]   A  cleft;  a  breach;  an 
opening.  Dryden. 
To  RIFT,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cleave  ;  to 
split  * 
To  RIFT,  r.a. 
I  T«  burst ;  to  open. 
9  TFron.  rorrer,  Dan.]  To  belch  ;  to  break  wind. 
RIG.  s.   Rig,  ridge,  seems  to  signify  the  top  of  a 
hill  falling  on. each  side;  from  the  Saxon, 
krigg :  and  the  Iilandick,  hriggur,  both  signi- 
f\ingaback.  Gibton. 
To  RIG,  a.  a.  [from  rig  or  ridge,  the  back.] 
I  To  dress ;  to  accoutre.  V Ett range. 

9  To  fit  with  tackling.  South. 
RIGA DOOrs".  «.  [rttforls*.  Fr.]  A  dance. 
RIGATlON.s.  [rigurio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 

RI'GGER,  s.  (from  rig.]  One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 
RI'GGING,  s.  [from  rig  ]  The  sails  or  tackling 

of  a  ship.  Creeca. 
RI'GGISH,  a.  [from  rig,  an  old  word  for  a  whore.] 

Wanton  ;  whonsh.  SUukerpeare. 
To  Rl'GGLE,  *.  a.   [properly  to  wiggle.]  To 

move  backward  and  forward,  as  shrinking  from 

pain. 
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RIG 

RIGHT,  a.  [rig%  Sax.  rtkt,  Dutch.] 
1  Fit :  proper  ;  becoming ;  suitable.  AlUrbvry. 
ft  Rightful ;  justly  claiming.  Lock*. 
3  True ;  not  erroneous ;  not  wrong.  Lockt. 
i  Not  mistaken  ;  passint  a  true  judgment  Skak 
Jjuft;  honest;  equitable. 

7  Nofleft. 

8  Strait;  not  crooked. 

9  Perpendicular;  direct, 
ft  Mil  IT,  >mer j.   An  expression  of  approbation. 

tope. 

RIGHT,  ad. 
I  Properly ;  justly ;  exactly ;  according  to  truth 
or  justice.  Locke. 
ft  According  to  art  or  rule.  Rotcommon. 

3  In  a  direct  line.  Baeoa. 

4  In  a  gTeat  degree?  very:  obsolete.  Shakeip. 
ft  It  U  still  used  in  titles }  as,  rijat  honourable } 

right  reverend.  Peaehum. 
RIGHT,  $. 

I  Not  wrong.  Milum. 
t  Justice;  not  injury.  Txliotnm. 

3  Freedom  from  guilt ;  goodness.  Cowiey. 

4  Freedom  from  crrour.  Pritr. 
&  Just  claim.  Milton. 

6  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one.  Temple. 

7  Property;  interest.  Dry  den. 
9  Power  ;  prerogative.  Tillotton. 

9  Immunity  ;  privilege.  Clarendon. 

10  The  side  not  left.  Aftirc*. 

11  7b  rig ktt.  In  a  direct  line ;  straight.  Hoodie. 
l»  To  righu .   With  deliverance  from  — 


To  RIGHT,  o.  a.  To  do  justice  to  ;  to  establish 
in  possessions  justly  claimed  ;  to  relieve  from 
wrong.  Waller. 
Rl'GHT-HAND,  $.    Not  the  left.  Shaketpeart. 
Bl'GhTEOUS,  a.  frtAtvisr,  Sax.] 
l  Just  j  honest  i  virtuous;  un  corrupt.  Gene  tie. 
ft  Equitable  :  agreeing  with  right.  Dryden. 
RI  GHTEOUSLY,  ad.  [from  righteous.)  Honest- 
ly ;  virtuously.  Dryden. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, s.  [from  rifAieosu.]  Justice; 

honesty;  virtue;  goodness.  hooker. 
Rl'GHTFUL,  a.  [Hja*  andfulL) 
1  Having  the  right ;  having  the  Just  claim.  Skok. 
ft  Honest  i  just ;  agreeable  to  justice.  Prior. 
RI'GHTFU LLY,  ad.    According  to  right;  ac- 
cording to  justice.  Dryden . 
RIGHTFULNESS,  *.   [from  rigktfal.)  Moral 
rectitude.  Sidney. 
RI'GHTLY,  ad.  [from  rigkt.) 
\  According  to  truth  or  justice ;  properly  ;  suit- 
ably ;  not  erroneously.  MUton. 
t  Honestly  ;  uprightly.  Sflotripeare. 

3  Exactly.  Dryden. 

4  Straightly  ;  directly.  Auham. 
RI'GHTNESS,  s.  [from  rtg ht.) 

I  Conformity  to  truth  j  exemption  from  being 


ft  St  r  ut  n 

RI'GID,  a.  [rigide,  Fr.  rigidtu,  Lat.] 
l  Stiff}  not  to  be  bent;  unpliant. 
ft  Severe ;  inflexible. 

3  Unremitted  ,  unmitigated. 

4  Sharp ;  cruel. 
RIGI'DITY,  a.  [rifidit*;  Fr] 

I  Stiffness. 

ft  Stiffness  of  appearance ;  want  of 

elegance. 
Rl'GIDLY,  ad.  [from  rigid.) 
I  Stifilv  ;  un pliant ly. 
ft  Severely;  inflexibly; 

out  mitigation. 
RI'GIUNEjtS,  s.  [from  rigid.) 


rity  ;  inflexibility. 
Rl'GLET,  s.  [reualft,  Fr.]  A 

piece  of  wood. 
Rl'GOL,  s.   A  circle  -,  in  Sha 
Rl'GOUR,*.  [Hgvr,  Ut.] 
I  Cold  |  stiffness, 
ft  A  convulsive  shuddering  with 


Ray. 
Denham. 
Aft/ton. 

Philip,. 

Arhnthnot. 
easy  or  airy 
Hot  ton. 


i  with- 

;  SCVC- 


9  Severity; 
to 


I  want  of 

M4 


thin  square 
Afoson. 
a  diadem. 

Milton. 
of  cold. 
Arbuthnot. 


UN 

4  Severity  of  life ;  voluntary  pain ;  austerity. 

Sprat. 

5  Strictness ;  unabated  exactness.  Glanrtlle. 

0  Ra<e  ;  cruelty ;  fury.  Sprnttr. 
7  Hardness;  not  flexibility  ;  solidity  ;  not  .oft 

nets. 

RI'GOROUS,  a.  [from  rigour.) 

1  Severe  ;  allowing  no  abatemc 
ftEvact;  scrupulously 

RI  GOROUSLY,  ad. 
I  Severely;  without  tenderness  or  mitigation. 

Ait';**. 

ft  Exactly  ;  scrupulously  ;  nicely. 
HILL,  i .  [rival**,  Lat.].  A  small  brook ;  a  little 
streamlet.  MUtom. 
To  RILL,  r. m.  [from  the  noun.]  Tu  run  in  small 
streams.  Prior. 
Rl'LLET,  t.   [corrupted  from  riimlrt.]  A  small 

stream. 
RIM,  I.  [rima.  Sax.] 
I  A  border;  a  margin, 
ft  That  which  encircles 
RIME,  f.  [arim,  Sax.] 
.  I  Hoar  frost.  fiera. 
ft  [From  rima,  Lat.]  A  hole;  a  chink :  not  used. 


To  RIME,  r.  a.   To  freeze  with  hoar  frost. 

To  RI'MPLE,  a.  a.   To  rumple;  to  pucker;  to 

contract  into  corrugations.  Wiseman. 
RI'MY.a.  [from  rime.]  Steamy;  foggy;  full  ot 

frozen  mist.  Harvey 
RIND.s.  triad,  Sax.  rinrfe,  Dutch.]  Bark;  husk. 


To  RIND,  *».a.  [from  the  noun.]  To. 

to  bark ;  to  husk. 
Rl'N  OLE,*  s.   [ nnne,  Teut.]  A  small  gutter  s  t 
small  water  course.  W»t . 

RING,  i.  [rhing,  Sax.] 
I  A  circle ;  an  orbicular  line.  Kevctva. 
ft  A  circle  of  gold  or  some  other  matter  worn  as 
an  ornameut.  Addutm. 

3  A  circle  of  metal  to  be  held  by.  Swirl. 

4  A  circular  course.  Satsta. 
ft  A  circle  made  by  persons  standing  round. 

JIay&crd. 

6  A  number  of  bells  harmonically r 

7  The  sound  of  bells  or  any  other  I 


8  A  sound  of  any  kind.  Baton. 
To  RING,  *.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  nag .  [fcri»- 
ran.  Sax.] 

t  To  strike  a  bell  or  any  other  sonorous  body,  so 
as  to  make  it  sound.  Shakespeare. 
ft  [From  ring  ]  To  encircle.  SAaJrespearr. 

3  To  fit  with  rings. 

4  To  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  i 
To  RING,  i .  n. 

1  To  sound  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal.  Skak. 
ft  To  practise  the  art  of 
bells. 

3  To  sound ;  to  resound. 

4  To  utter  as  a  bell, 
ft  To  tinkle.  Dryden. 
6  To  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report.  Sours. 

RING-HONE,  s.  A  hard  callous  substance  grow- 
ing in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  tittle  pastern  of 
ahorse:  it  sometimes  goes  quite  round  likes 
lint.  Farrier*t  Dicticmary. 

H  I'M: DOVE,  i.  [raiaf eUayve,  Get]   A  kind  of 
pigeon..  Mortxnvr. 
Rl'N  GER,  s.  rfromnae.]  He  who  riogs. 
RINGLEA'Dl-.R,  ».   {ring  and  leader.]  The  head 
of  a  riotous  body.  Becui. 


Pope. 
Shaketpeare. 
Milton. 

A  Cir- 
Geaetis. 

A  kind  of  kite 
Bailey. 
s.]  A  circuUr 


Rl'NGl.ET,  $.  [diminutive  of  ring.) 
I  A  small  ring, 
ft  A  circle. 
?  A  curl. 

RI'NGSTREAKBD,  a. 

cularly  streaked. 
RI'NGTAI  L,  s.  [riag  and  tail.] 

with  a  whitish  tail . 
Rl'NGVVORM,  s.  (rr«f  and  warn. 

tetter.  r 
To  RINSE,  v.  a.  [reta.  Get.  pure.] 
I  To  wash ;  to  cleanse  by  washing, 
ft  To  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 


K.ng. 
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Rl'NSRR,  i.  [from  rw«.] 

rinses ;  a  washer. 
Rl'OT,  a.  [riot*,  old  Fr.] 
I  Wild  and  loose  festivity. 
«  A  sedition  ;  an  uproar. 
3  To  run  riot.  To  move  or  act  without 

or  restraint. 
To  Rl'OT,  p.*.  [riolrer,  old  Fr.] 
1  To  revel ;  to  be  dissipated  in  luxuri 
menu. 

3  To  luxuriate  .  to  be  tar 
a  To  banquet  luxuriously. 

4  To  raise  a  sedition  or  of 
RI'OTER. s.  [from  not.] 

I  One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury, 
v.  One  who  raises  an  uproar  or  sedition. 
Ri'OTlSE,*.  [from  riot.]  " 


Milton. 


ous 


Su»ft. 

enjoy, 
fhrnrel. 


luxury: 


RI'OTOUS,  a.  [rintteux,  Fr.] 

I  Luxurious ;  wamou  {  licentiously  festive. 

9  Seditious  i  turbulent. 
BI'OTOUSLY.  ad. 

I  Luxuriously  ;  with  licentious  luxury.  Eedet. 

*  Seditiously ;  turbulenlly. 
RI'OTOUSNESS,  s.  [from  riolow  ]  The  state  of 

being  riotous. 
To  RIP,  v.  a.  [arypoa,  Sax.] 
i  To  tear ;  to  lacerate ;  tu  cut  asunder  by  a  con- 
tinued act  of  tbe  knife,  or  of  other  force.  Dru. 

*  To  take  away  by  laceration  or  cutting.  Sao*. 
S  To  disclose  ;  to  search  out ;  to  tear  up ; to " 

to  view. 

RIPE,  a.  [ripe.  Sax.  ryp,  Dutch.] 
l  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth ;  mature.  MiL 
t  Resembling  the  richness  of  fruit.  Skakespeere. 
9  Complete  ;  proper  for  use.  Skaketpeare. 
4  Advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  quality. 

Drjfden. 

i  Finished  ,  consummate.  Hooker. 
€  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect  i  fully 
matured.  Additon. 
7  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  improvement. 
To  RIPE,  e.  n.  [from  tbe  adj.]  Toripen  ;  to  grow 
rip*.    Rtpen  Is  now  used.  LKnxc. 
To  RI  PE,  t».  a.   To  mature  ;  to  make  tipe.  Skak. 
RI  PELY,  ad.   [from  ripe.}  Maturely  ;  at  the  fit 
time.  5«o*e*peare. 
To  Rl'PEN,  e.a.  [from  ripe  ]  To  grow  ripe  ;  to 
be  matured.  Bacon. 
To  Rl'PEN.  v.  a.  To  mature ;  to  make  ripe.  Sw. 
RI'PENESS,  i  [fromnp*.] 
I  The  state  of  being  ripe  i  L  . 

*  Full  growth.  Denkam. 

3  Perfection  |  completion.  Hooker. 

4  Fitness ;  qualification.  Skaketpeare. 
RI'PPER,*.  [from  rip.]  One  who  ripe;  one  who 

tears  ;  one  who  lacerate*. 
To  RI'PPLE,  ».  a.  To  fret  on  the  surface,  a* 

water  swiftly  running. 
RI'PTOWEL,  s.   A  gratuity,  or  reward  given  to 

tenants,  after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 

BoiUy. 

To  RISE,  o.  n.  pret.  rose ;  part.  rwee.  [risoa.  Sax. 

reitev,  Dutch.] 
l  To  change  a  jaceut  or  recumbent,  to  an  erect 

posture.  Shakesptare. 
v  To  get  up  from  rest.  Daniel. 

3  To  get  up  from  a  fall.  Milton. 

4  To  spring :  to  grow  up.  Milton. 

5  To  gain  elevation  of  tank  or  fortune.  Skaketp. 
0  To  swell.  Leviticus. 

7  To  ascend ;  to  move 

8  To  break  out  from 


9  To  take  beginning  ;,  to  come  into  existence  or 

OOtiCC  I  vie  try . 

>0  To  begin  to  act.  Drgdtn. 
1 1  To  appear  in  view.  Additon. 
19  To  change  a  station  ,  to  quit  a  siege.  Knotiet. 

13  To  be  excited  ;  to  be  produced.  Otway. 

14  To  break  into  military  commotions  ;  to  make 
insurrections.  Pope. 

14  To  be  roused  ;  to  be  excited  to  action.  Ptolmt. 
18  To  make  hostile  attack.  Deuteronomy, 
17  To  ptrow  more  or  greater  in  any  respect.  Milton. 
Id  To  increase  in  - 


RIX 

19  To  be  improved.  Tiller, 

to  To  elevate  the  style.  Rotcommon. 

vil  To  hc  revived  from  death.  Matthfv. 

,p'  Corr»*  by  chance.  Speuur. 

mZw  be  «,rv,lted  in  »huation.  Drydtn. 
JtlSr.,  *.  [from  the  v«rh.] 

I  The  a«.t  of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively. 

«  The  act  uf  mounting  fiom  the  ground.  Bacon. 

3  Eruption/;  »*cent.  Drylen. 

4  Place  that  favours  the  act  of  mounting  aloft. 

,  .  Locke, 
b  Elevated  plsce.  Denh. 

6  Appearance  as  of  the  sun  in  tht 

7  Inciease  in  any  respect. 

0  Increase  of  price.  Temple. 

9  Beginning;  original. 

10  Elevation  ;  inciease  of  sound. 
Rl'sF.N.   The  participle  of  To  rite. 
HI'S  EH.  i.  [from  rise.]  One  that  rises.  Chapman. 
RISIBI'LITY.s.   [from  rixible.]  The  quafity  of 

laughing.  Arbatknot. 
Rt'SIBLE,  «.  [ritikiHt,  Lat.] 

1  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing. 

Gorerwmext  of  the  Tongue. 

2  Ridiculous  j  exciting  laughter. 

RISK,  i.  [ruqne,  Fr.]  Hazajd;  danger;  chance 
!      of  harm.  Soar*. 

To  RISK,  o.  a.   [risoaer,  Fr.]  To  hazard  |  to  put 
to  « ha  nee ;  to  endanger.  Addtton. 

RISKER,  s.  [from  risk.]  He  who  risks.  Butler. 

RITE,  *.  [tit,  Fr.  ricas,  Lat.]   Solemn  act  of  ob- 
livion ;  external  observance.  Hammond. 

RITUAL,  a.  [riluet,  Fr.]  Solemnly  ceremonious; 
done  according  to  some  religious  institution. 

Prior. 

RITUAL,!,  [from  the  adj.]  A  book  in  which  the 

"religion  are  set  down. 

Additon. 

RITUALIST,  •.  [from  ritual.}  One  skilled  in 

the  ritual. 
RI'PAOB,:  [Fr.]  A  bank  ;  a 

Rl'VAL,  s.  [ritalit,  Lat.] 
I  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the 


I:  not  in < 
Skaketpeare. 


another 


;  a  competitor. 


ing  which 
Dryden. 


«  A  competitor  in  love. 

Rl'VAL,  a.    Standing  in  competition  ;  making 
tbe  same  claim  ;  emulous.  Skaketpeare. 
To  Rl'VAL,  e.o.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  stand  in  competition  with  another  ;  to  op- 
pose. Soata. 
9  To  emulate ;  to  endeavour  to  equal  or  excel. 

Dri/den. 

To  Rl'VAL,  e.  a.  To  be  competitor*.  Skaketp. 

RI VA'LITY,  1  s.  [riuatitas,  Lat.]  Competition) 

RI'VALRY,  j     emulation.  Additon. 

RPVALSH I P,  «.  [from  rirof.]  The  state  or  cha- 
racter of  a  rival. 

To  RIVE,  v.  a.  pret.  rieed;  part,  riven,  [tuft, 
broken,  Sax.  ricer,  Fr.  to  drive.]  To  split  ;  to 
cleave ;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument ;  t« 
force  in  disruption.  Hovel. 

To  RIVE,  a.m.  To  be  split;  to  be  divided  by 
violence.  tVcodwarJ. 

To  RIVE,  for  derive  or  direct.  Skakeipeare. 

To  Rl'VEL,  v.  a.  [gerijled.  Sax.]  To  contract 
into  wrinkles  and  corrugations.  Dryden. 

Rl'VEN.  The  participle  of  rire. 

RI'VER,  s.  [riviere,  Fr.  rtvut,  Lat.]  "A  land  cur- 
rent of  water  bigger  than  a  brook.  Addi*am. 

RI'VLR-DRAGON.s.  A  crocodile  :  a  name  given 
by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egvpt. 

RI'VF.R-GOD,  «.   Tutelary  deity  of  »  river.  Ark. 

Rl'VER  HORSE,  s.    Hippopotamus.  Milton. 

RI'VBT,  *.  [rirer,  Fr.  to  drive.]  A  fastening  pm 
clenched  at  both  ends.  Dryden. 

To  RI'VET,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  fasten  with  rivets.  Ben  Jvtuou. 

2  To  fasten  strongly;  to  make  immoveable.  Con. 

3  To  drive  or  clench  a  rivet.  Moion. 
RI'VULET,  t.  [rivulut,  Lat.]  A  small  river ;  a 

brook;  a  streamlet.  Beutlej. 

RIXA'TION,*  [ri*or,  Lat.  to  brawl.]  A  quar- 
rel; a  scolding.  Ath. 

R IX  DO* I. L AH,  s.  A  German  coin,  worth  about 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
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ROACH,  s.  A  Ash  he  is  accounted  the  water 
•  beep,  for  hi*  simplicity  and  foolishness.  If  *L 
ROAD...  [red*.  Fr.] 

I  Large  way  ;  path.  SuikUig. 

1  Ground  where  ships  may  anchor.  ShAkjg£fie<- 

4  Journey.  Milton. 

5  The  act,  or  state  of  travelling.  Lav. 
To  ROAM,  r.  a  [rosai^are.  Ital.]  To  wander  with- 
out any  certain  purpose  t  to  rumble  \  to  rove  •, 
to  play  the  vagrant.  *•  Prwr. 

To  ROAM,  v.  a.  To  range i  to  wander  over.  Mil. 
ROA'MBR,  s.  [from  roam.)  A  rover s  a  rambler  j 

a  wanderer ;  a  vagrant. 
ROAN.  «.  [rotten,  Fr.]  Bay,  sorrel,  tr  black  with 
gray  or  white  spot*  interspersed  very  thick. 


Skmke$p. 
Dryden 

Pope. 


To  ROAR,  r.  a.  [rata*.  Sax.] 

t  To  cry  aa  a  lion  or  other  wild 

9  To  cry  in  distress. 

$  To  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea. 

4  To  make  a  loud  noise. 
ROAR,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  cry  of  the  lion  or  ot 

i  An  outcry  of  distress. 

3  A  clamour  of  merriment.  Skakespeara. 

4  The  sound  of  the  wind  or  tea.  Philip$. 
i  Any  loud  noise.  Dryden. 

ROA'RER,  <.  [from  ruor.l  A  noisy  bruUI  man. 

Howl. 

ROA'RY,  a.   [better  rvry,  rot,  writ,  Lat.]  Dewy. 

Fairfax . 

To  ROAST,  e.a.  [rotten,  Ger.  gerottotk,  Saxon, 
roasted.] 

i  To  dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  before  the 
fire.  Sv\tt. 
t  To  impart  dry  heat  to  flesh .  Sictft. 

3  To  dreas  at  the  fire  without  water.  Bacon. 

4  To  heat  any  thing  violently.  Shaketpeare. 
ROAST,  Tor  roatted.  Suijt. 
To  rule  ika  ROAST.  To  govern ,  to  manage  ,  to 

preside.  SAafctspcore. 
ROB,  t.  [Arabic  k.]  Inspissated  juice.  Jrbutiuiot. 
To  ROB,  v. «.  [robber,  old  Fr,  robbare,  Ital.J 
I  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful  force,  or 

by  secret  theft  |  to  plunder. 
9  To  set  free  j  to  deprive  of  so 


3  To  take  away  unlawfully. 
ROBBER,  $.  [from  rob.]  One  that  plundcra  by 

force,  or  steals  by  secret  means ;  a  plunderer  . 

a  thief.  Skmketpeare. 
ROBBBBY,  ».  [rofcene,  old  Fr.]  Theftperpe- 

trated  by  force  or  with  privacy.  Tern/We. 
ROBBING,*  a.  [from  roo.]  Thieving;  plunder- 
ing; taking  away  by  unlawful  violence.  Atk. 
ROBB,  s.  frosee,  Fr.  robba,  Ital.]  A  gown  of 

state ,  a  dress  of  dignity.  Shaketpeare. 
To  ROBB,  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dress  pomp- 
ously: to  inveat.  Pope. 
ROBERT,  s.  An  herb ;  atorkabill.  Aintteortk. 
ROBERSMAN.  )  *.  In  the  old  statutes,  a  sort 
ROBERTSMAN,  J     of  bold  and  stout  robbers, 

or  night  thieves,  aald  to  be  ao  called  from 

Robiiibood,  a  famous  robber. 
ROBIN,    i  I  *.  [rubecula.  Latin.]  A 

BOBIN-RED- BREAST,  J    bird  to  named  from 
his  red  hreast ;  a  ruddock.  Suckling. 
BOBO<REUS,a.  [rokur,  Lat.]  Made  of  oak. 

KOBUOTIOUS.  }°  Ut'3 
1  Strong;  sinewy i  vigorous;  forceful.  Milton. 
9 Boisterous ;  violent;  unwieldy.  Dryden. 


3  Requiring  strength.  Locke. 
ROBUSTNESS,*,  [from  rofcait.]  Strength  >  vi- 
gour.  Arbuthnct. 
ROCAMBOLE,  s.   A  sort  of  wild  garlirk,  called 
Spanish  carlick.  Mortimer. 
ROCHEALUM,  s.  [rocae,  Fr.  a  rock.]  A  purer 
kind  of  alum.  Mot  tuna. 

ROCHET,  s.  [rocaer,  Fr.] 
1  A  surplice  i  the  white  upper  garmrnt  of  the 
pne*t  officiating.  Chaceland. 
9  [From  rubellu>,l*x.]  A  fish. 


ROG 

*  Protection  \  defence  i  a  scriptural  sense. 

3  [From  rock,  Danish.]  A  dsatasT  held  in  the 
hand,  from  which  tbe  wool  was  spun  by  twirl- 
ing a  ball  below.  He*  J  onto* 
To  ROCK,  t. «.  [roceuer.  Fr.] 

I  To  shake}  t 


3  To  lull ;  to  quiet. 

To  ROCK,  t.  a.  To  be  violently  agitated ;  to  rot! 

to  and  fro.  Yoong, 
ROCK-DOE,  s.   A  species  of  deer.  Crew. 
ROCK- RUBY,  s.  The  garnet,  when  it  ia  of  a 
very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair 
cast  of  the  blue.  ihil 
ROCK-SALT, a.   Mineral  salt.  Woodward. 
ROCKER,*,  [from  rock.]  One  who  rocks  tbe 
cradle.  Drydrm 
RO»CKET,  «.  [roechetto,  Ital.]   An  artificial  fire- 
work, being  a  cylindrical  tasc  of  paper, 
with  nitre, charcoal,  and  sulphur,  which  ia 
in  the  air  to  a  considerate  height,  and 


height, 

bunts. 

ROCKET,  $.'  [true*.]  A  plant.  AM/er. 
ROCKLESS,  a.    [from  r**.]    Being  without 

rocks.  Dryda. . 

ROCK  ROSE,  *.  [rock  and  rose.]  A  plant. 
ROCKWORK,  s.  [rack  and  work.]  Stone*  fixed 

in  mortar,  in  imitation  of  the  asperities  o[ 

rocks. 

ROCKY,  a.  [from  rock.] 

I  Full  of  rocks. 

9  Resembling  a  rock. 

3  Haid  ;  stony  ;  obdurate. 
ROD,  s.  [roede,  Dutch.] 

I  A  long  twig. 

9  A  kind  of  sceptre. 

3  Any  thing  long  and  slender 

4  An  instrument  for  measuring 
*  An  instrument  of 

tied  together. 
RODE.    The  pie t.  of  ride 
RODOMONTA'DE,  s.  [from  a  boastful  hero  of 
Arlosto,  called  Rodonumu.]  An  empty  noisy 
bluster  or  boast ;  a  rant .  Ih .  i<~*. 

To  RODOMONTA'DE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
brag  thrasonically  ;  to  brag  like  , 
.Sax.] 


Sasnift. 
m.  Dan  ]  Tbe 

Sbak*»peari. 


Shaketpeare. 
GlamttlU. 
Arbatkwet. 
of  twigs 
Speruer. 
Miitom. 


fish. 


HOE,*,  [re, 
1  A 

9  The  female  of  the  hart. 
ROE,  i.  [p 

ROGATION,*,  [rogersou,  Fr.]   Litany ;  supoli 
cation.  1  footer. 

H  0  G  ATI  ON  •  WBE  K,  s.  Tbe  second  week  before 
Whitiunday  t  thus  called  from  three  fasts  ob- 
served therein,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  called  rogatiou-days,  because  of 
the  cxtraordinaty  pra\ers  and  processions  then 
made  for  the  fruits  of  tlte  earth,  or  as  a  per  pa- 
ration  for  the  devotion  of  Holy  Thursday. 

ROGUE,  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
I  A  wandering  beggar ;  a  vagrant ;  a  vagabond. 

Haco*. 

9  A  knave  ;  a  dishonest  fellow ;  a  villain  .  a  ihicf. 

Sam*. 

3  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endearment. 

Shakeapeure. 

4  A  wag.         '  Sbaknpeerr. 

To  ROGUE,  c.  n.  [from  the  noun  ] 

l  To  wander ,  to  play  the 

9  To  play  knavish  tricks. 
ROGUERY,  ».  [from  roffae.J 

1  The  life  of  a 

9  Knavish  tricks. 

3  Waggery;  »rch  tricks. 
ROGUESHiP.  (.  [frotu  rogue  ]  The  qualities  or 
personage  of  a  rogue.  D  yden. 

ROGUISH,  a.  [(com  rogue  ] 

t  Vagrant }  vagabond.  Sptnter.  * 

9  Knavish  ,  fraudulent.  .Va^l. 

3  Waggish  ;  wanton  ;  slightly  mischievous. 

JsMfaas> 

ROGUISHLY, ad.  [from rofaisa.]  Likeaiogoe. 
knavishly;  wautouiy. 
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a.  [from  roguish.]  The  quali- 
ties** •  rogue. 
ROGUY,  «.   [from  rpjTu?.]  Knavish ;  wanton  : 
a  had  word.  L' Estrange. 

To  ROIST,      \  v.n.  [rister,  Islandick,  a  violent 
Tp  ROl'STER,  )   man.]  To  behave  turbulently; 
to  act  at  discretion  j  to  be  at  free  Quarter ;  to 
bluster.  Shakespeare. 
ROl'STER,  or  Roisterer,  u.   ffrom  the  verb.}  A 

turbulent,  brutal,  lawless,  blustering  fellow. 
To  ROLL,  e.a.  [wm/er,  Fr.  roiien,  Dutch.] 
1  To  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or  successive 
application  of  the  different  pans  of  surface,  to 
the  ground.  Mark. 
tTo  move  any  thing  round  upon  its  axis. 

3  To  move  in  a  circle.  Milton. 

4  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution.  Milton, 
b  To  wrap  round  upon  itself. 

0  To  enwrap  ,  to  involve  in  bandage.  Wiseman. 
7  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses.  Peach. 

•  To  pour  in  a  stream  of  waves.  Pope. 
To  ROLL,  v.  u. 

1  To  be  moved  by  the  successive  application  of 
all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a  plane  :  as  a  cy  I'm. 
der.  Dryden. 

«  To  run  on  wheels.  Dryden. 
$  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution.  Dryden. 
4  To  move  with  the  surface  variously  directed. 

Milton. 

b  To  float  in  rough  water.  Pipe. 

6  To  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  water.  Temp. 

7  To  fluctuate ;  to  move  turn ultuously.  Pope. 
a  To  revolve  on  an  axis.  Sandys. 
6  To  be  moved  with  violence.  Milton. 

MOLL,  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  act  of  rolling;  the  state  of  being  rolled. 

8  The  thing  roll  me.  Thomson. 

9  [From  ronleau,  ft.}  Mass  made  round. 

Addison. 

4  Writing  rolled  upon  hself.  Prior. 

•  A  round  body  rolled  along  |  a  cylinder. 

6  [From  »  lulus,  Lat.]    Publick  writing.  Hale. 

7  A  register  ;  a  catalogue.  Dories. 

8  Chronicle.  Dryden. 

9  [From  rote,  Fr.]    Part  ;  ofBce :  not  in  use. 

L' Estrange. 

ROLLER,  t.    [from  roll.] 
1  Any  thing  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as  a  heavy 

stone  to  level  walks.  Hammond. 
4  Band  aire  j  A I  let.  Sharp. 
ROLLINGPIN,  «.    [rolling  and  pas.]  Around 

piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  end,  with  which 

paste  is  moulded.  Wurman.. 
ROLLING- PRESS,  I.  A  cylinder  rolling  upon 

another  cylinder,  by  which  engravers  print 

their  plates  upon  paper. 
ROLLYTOOLY,  s.   A  sort  of  game,  in  which, 

when  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins. 

Arbmthnot. 

ROM  AGE,  s.  frontage,  Fr.]  A  tumult;  a  bustle  > 
an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for  any  thing. 

Shakespeare. 
ROM  A'NCE,  l.    [rowan,  Fr.  rowans*,  Italian.] 
I  A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  a  tale  of 
wild  adventures  in  war  and  love.  Milton. 
9  A  lie i  a  fiction.  Prior. 
To  ROM  A'NCE,  ».«.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lie  ; 

to  forge.  Pamela. 
ROMA'NCER.  s.    [from  romere*.]    A  liar;  a 
forger  of  tales.  Tate. 
To  ROMAN  IZE,  r.  a.  [romaa,  Fr.]  To  latinise; 
to  fill  with  modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 

ROMA'NTICK,  a.    [from  romance.] 
I  Resembling  the  tales  or  romances ;  wild. 

Keil. 

4  Improbable;  false. 

J  Fanciful  ;  full  of  wild  scenery.  Thomson. 
ROMISH,  a.  [from  Rome.]  Popish.  Ayliffe. 
ROMP.  s. 

I  A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  untaught  girl. 

Arbuthnot. 

1  H.  ..iv  h  rude  play.  Thomson. 
7 v.  ROMP,  v.  si.  To  play  rudely,  noisily,  and 
boisterously.  Swtfl. 

»«7 


KOO 

RONDEAU,  s.  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  com- 
monly consisting  of  thirteen  verse*  ;  of  which 
eight  have  one  rhyme  and  five  another  :  it  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  I 


dean  Is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if 
siblo.  TV, 
RON  DLL,  .     [from  round.]   A  round  n  ans. 

Peacham. 

RONION.  s.    [rogmm,  Fr.  the  loins.)   A  fat 
bulky  woman.  Shalcerytare. 
ROM,  s.    An  animal  stinted  in  the  growth  : 
commonly  pronounced  rum.  W»  srr. 

ROOD,  ».    [from  rod.] 
I  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square  measure, 
or  II 10  square  yards.  Stoijt. 
9  A  pole  ;  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  halt 
in  long  measure.  Milton, 

3  [From  rode,  Sax.]  The  cross;  sometimes  an 
"image  of  a  saint.  Shakerpeare. 

ROODLOFT,  s.   [rood  and  /«/#.]   A  gallery  in 
the  church  on  which  rcliques  or  trusses  were 
set  to  view. 
ROOF,  s.    [hrvf.  Sax  ] 
I  The  cover  or  a  house.  iihaL«ri*t:re. 

4  The  house  in  jenrral.  0<v  *»«*• 

3  The  vault ;  the  inside  of  the  arrh  U»at  covers 
a  building.  linker. 

4  The  palate ;  the  upper  part  of  the  mou  h. 

Bacon. 

To  ROOF.  r.  a.    [from  th*  noun.] 

i  To  cover  with  a  roof.  Creech . 

9  To  enclose  in  a  linage.  Shakerpeare. 
ROOFY,  a.  [from  roof.)  Having  ruols.  lirml. 
ROOK,  s.    [A roc,  sax.] 

1  A  bird  resembling  a  crow  :  it  feeds  not  on  car- 
rion,  but  grain.  Dryden* 

2  A  common  man  at  chess.  Dry  den. 

3  A  cheat ;  a  trickish  rapacious  fellow.  Wither. 
To  ROOK.  r.  ■.  To  rob ;  to  cheat.  HnAibrat. 
ROOKERY,  s.  [from  rooJr.]  A  nursery  of  rooks. 


I  widej 


ROOKY,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks.  Shaketpeaie. 
ROOM,  i.    [ram,  Sax.  rums,  Gothick.] 

1  Space ;  extent  of  place.  Milton. 

•2  Space  or  place  unoccupied.  Bmttey. 

3  Way  unobstructed.  Creeds. 

4  Place  of  another;  stead.  Catamy. 
b  Unobstructed  opportunity.  Addison. 

0  Possible  admission.  Philips. 

7  An  apartment  in  a  house.  Pope. 
ROOFAGE,*,   [from  room.]   Space;  place. 

ROOMINESS,  s.  [from  roomy.] 

tit*  of  extent. 
ROOMY,  a.    [from  room.], 

large. 

ROOST,  s.    [arost,  Sax.] 

1  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep.  Dryden 

8  The  act  of  sleeping.  Dtrham. 
To  ROOST,  t>.  a.    [roeiten,  Dutch.] 

I  To  sleep  as  a  bird.  L'Bslrangt. 

8  To  lodge  :  in  burlesque. 
ROOT,  «.    [rdl,  Swedish  ;  roarf,  Danish.] 

I  That  part  of  the  plant  which  rests  in  the 
ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with  nourish- 
ment.  Evelyn. 

a  The  bottom  ;  the  lower  part.  MtUou. 

3  A  plant,  of  which  the  root  is  esculent.  Watte. 

4  The  original ;  the  first  cause.  Davits, 
b  The  first  ancestor.  S*aJr«s/>eare. 

6  Fixed  residence. 

7  Impression;  durable  effect.  Hooker. 
To  ROOT,  v.  m.   [from  the  noun.] 

i  To  fix  the  root ;  to  strike  far  Into  the  earth. 


9  To  turn  up  earth. 
3  To  sink  deep. 
To  ROOT.  r.  a. 

I  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth.  Drytlm. 

9  To  impress  deeply.  Soatk. 

3  To  turn  up  out  of  the  ground;  to  eradicate; 
to  extirpate.  Raletfh. 

4  To  destroy ;  to  banish.  Cranrtlle. 
ROOTED,  a.  [from  root.]  Fixed  }  deep :  r.ufl- 

caL  /lam  mow*. 
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ROT 


ROOTEDLY.  9* 


[from  rooted.)     Deeply  J 
itmnily.  SAdlrespeore. 
ROOTY,  a.   [from  root.]    Full  of  roou. 
ROPE,  i.    [raft.  Sax  ret?,  roop,  Dutcb.l 
i  i  A  cord  i  a  it ri  n *  ;  a  halter.  Hudxbnt. 
9  Any  r<>«»  of  tilings  depending :  at,  a  rope  of 


onions. 


Tl^ROPE,  c.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To  dra «  ' 


inous  A  la- 
ments. Drpatn. 
ROPED ANCER,  «-  [rope  a nd  doacer.]   An  snbt 
who  dances  on  a  rope.  ft/i/Armi. 
RO'PEMAKER.  or  ROPER, f.  [rope and  maker.} 
One  who  makes  ropes  to  sell.  Skakftptare. 
RO  PERY,  •.    [from  rope.]    Rogue's  tricks. 

Shakespeare. 

ROPETRICK.  f.    [npt  and  trie*.]  Probably 
rogue's  tricks i  tricks  that  deserve  the  halter. 

RO*PINEM,i.  [fromrop,.]  Vlscna^f'gUS 


RCPY,  «.    [from  rope.]   Viscous;  tenacious} 
glutinous.  Dryden. 
R&QUELAURB,:    [Fr.]   A  cloak  for  men. 

Gay. 

RORATION.  f.    [rem,  Lat.]    A  falling  of  dew. 
RO'RIO, s.    [iwridiu,  Lat.]    Dewy.  Brums. 
RORI'FEROCS,  a.  [ros  and  fero,  latin.]  Pro- 
ducing  dew. 

RORI'FLl  ENT,  o.  [ros  andjhso,  Let.]  Flowing 
with  dew. 


ROVJARY.  «.  [coseriaui,  Lat.]  A  bunch  of  bead., 
on  which  the  Romanists  number  their  -avers. 

Cleoreland. 


RO'SCID,  a.  [reecsdns,  Lat.l   Dewy  ;  abounding 
with  dew  ;  consisting  of  dew.  Bacon. 
ROSE,  t.    [roar,  Fr.  rasa,  Lat.]    A  flower.  Pope. 
To  tpeak  under  the  ROSE.   To  speak  any  thing 
with  safety,  so  as  not  afterward  to  be  disco- 
vered. Mrovm. 
ROSE.  The  preterite  of  rise. 
RO'SEATE,  a.    [from  rose.] 
1  Rosy  ;  full  of  roses. 
9  Blooming,  fragrant,  purple,  as  a 
RO'SBD,  a.    [from  the  noun.]    Cri  msonrd ; 

flushed.  Shuketpeare. 
ROSEMARY,*.    [rosmariwu,  Lat.]   A  verticil- 
late  plant.  Afttfer. 
ROSE-NOBLE,  •.  An  English  gold  coin,  in  value 
anciently  sixteen  shillings.  Camden 
RO'SEWAtBR,  ».  [rose  and  water.]    Water  dis- 
tilled from  rosea.  W  ufman . 
RO'SBT,  *.  [from  rose.]    A  red  colour  for  paint- 
ers. Peackam. 
ROSIER,  a,  _  [rosier^ Fr.]    A  rnsebusli.  Spenser, 


'8IN...  f, 


_e,  Fr.  rcriaa,  Lat.l 
I  Inspissated  turpentine ;  a  juice  or  the  pine. 

Garth. 

t  Any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables  that  dis- 
solves in  spirit.  Jroutkmot. 
To  ROSIN,  m.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rub  with 
rosin.  G'ajr. 
RO/8INY,  «.    [from  mm.]   Resembling  rosin. 
RO'SSEL,  ».    Light  land.  Mortimer. 
RO'STRATED,  a.    [rwtrotes,  Lat.] 
with  beak,  of  ships.  '  J 

ROSTRUM,  m.  [Latin.] 
I  The  beak  of  a  bird. 
9  The  beak  of  a  ship. 
3  The  scaffold  whence  orators  liaraagucd.  .  ftldu. 
4 The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor 
into  its  receiver  in  the  common  aleinbicks  , 
also  a  crooked  scis&ars,  which  the  surgeons  use 
In  some  cases  for  the  dilatation  of  woonda. 

Quince. 

ROSY,  «.  [rwru,  Lat.]  Resembling  a  rose  in 
bloom,  beauty,  colour,  rr  fragrance.  Prior. 

To  ROT.  e.  a.  [rotoo,  Sax.  rotten,  Dutch.]  To 
patrity ;  to  lose  Use  cohesion  of  III  anrtfc ' 

TbROT,  e.a.  To  make  putrid ;  to 

ruptlon. 
ROT. 
•  Ad 

t 


••   Tfrom  the  verb.] 

'It°715*T  %monf  in  wh.cn  their  lungs 
OCSt  BmJpmm. 

1  nuips. 


i  P»trid  decay. 


ROU 

ROTARY,  a.  [rota,  Lat.]   Whirling  as  A  wheel 

ROTATED,  a.   [rotors.,  Lat.l    Whirled  round. 

ROTATION,  ».  [roietse,  Lat.]  The  act  of  whirl- 
ing round  like  a  wheel ;  whirl. 

ROTAFTOR,  i.    [Latin.]   That  which  fc 
circular  motion. 

ROTE.  t.    [role,  old  Fr.] 
1  A  harps  a  lyre :  obsolete. 

9  [From  routine,  Fr.]  Words  uttered  bv  were 
memory  without  meaning:  memory  of  words 
without  comprehension  of  the  sense.  Sws/t- 
To  ROTE,  r.  a.   To  Ax  in  the  memory  witiiuat 
informing  the  understanding.  SAaVeaoecrr. 
ROTGUT.  i.    Bad  beer.  Hartey 
R OTHER-NAILS,  a.   Among  shipwrights,  nails 
with  very  full  heads  used  for  fastening  the 
rudder  irons  of  ships. 
ROTTEN,  o.    [from  rol.] 
I  Putrid]  carious;  putrescent. 
9.  Not  Arm  ;  not  trusty. 
S  Nut  sound  .  not  hard. 
4  Fetid  ;  slinking.  Skakenpcar, . 

ROTTENNESS,  s.  [from  rotten.}  'State  of  bcirg 
rotten;  carioosness;  j>utrefaction.  Seakrtp. 
ROTU'N D,  a.    [rotundas,  Lat.]    Round;  circu- 
lar;  spherienf.  Add  mm. 
ROTU'NDIFOLIOUS,  a.    [rofsusdas  and  folium, 

Lat.]    Having  round  leaves. 
ROTU'N  D I  TV,  s.  [rotunditat,  Lat.]  Roundneas; 

sphericity;  circularity.  Bentltf. 
ROTU'N  DO,  s.    [rotondo,  Italian.]    A  building 
formed  round  both  in  the  inside  and  outside  | 
such  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Treroaj. 
To  ROVE,  v.  n.    [rq/fier,  Danish.]   To  ramble; 

to  -a»je  ;  to  wander.  H'mtt$. 
To  h  JVE,  e.  «.  To  wander  over.  C«/. 
ROVER.*,  [frumroee.] 
I  A  wanderer;  a  ranter. 
9  A  nckle  inconstant  man. 
3  A  robber ;  a  pirate. 

»  At  rover t.  Without  any  particular  aim.  Scnik. 
ROUGE,*,    [rouge,  Fr.]    Red  paint. 
ROUGH,  a.    [aruA,  Sax.  roaw.  Dutch.} 

I  Nut  smooth ;  rugged ;  having  inequalities  on 
the  surface. 

9  Austere  to  the  taste :  as,  rough  wine 

3  Harsh  to  the  ear. 

4  Rugged  of  temper ;  inelegant  of 
soft;  coarse;  not  mild;  rude. 

*  Not  gentle;  not  proceeding  by  < 


Pope. 

i 


6  Harsh  to  the  mind  ;  severe. 

7  Hard  featured ;  not  delicate. 

8  Not  polished  i  not  finished  by  art. 

9  Terrible ;  dreadful.  Milton. 

10  Rugged  ;  disordered  in  appearance  .  coarse. 

Pcpt. 

1 1  Tempestuous ;  stormy  ;  boisterous.  Shakry. 
To  ROUGHCAST,  v.  a.    [rvaga  and  oeef.j 

t  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance :  to  form 
with  asperities  and  inequalities.  CiWWuaJ. 
9  To  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

Dryrfr. 

ROU'GHCAST,  s.   [roaf  A  and  oast.] 

a  form  in  its  rudiments.  Dsrk 
mixed  with  pebMes,  or  bv 
on  the  surface. 

ROU'GHDRAUGHT,  s.    [rough  a»fd*dr^£S7: 
A  draught  in  its  rudiments  ;  a  sketch.  DrirS. 
To  ROU'GIIDRAW,  t .  a.  [roagA  and  rfrav.]  To 
trace  coarsely.  Druden. 
To  ROU'GHEN,  r.  a.   [from  roag A  ]   To  make 
rough.  Strift. 
To  ROU'GHEN,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough. 

and  hen-.]  T" 
ice  of  ?<i 

HOU'GHHEWN,  r<erl.  a. 
I  Ruggsri  ;  unpoluhed ;  uncivil  , 


I  A  rude  model ; 
9  A  kind  of  pi 


To  ROUGHHE'W,  v.  a.    [ro»gA  and  Aesr.l  T" 
give  to  any  thing  the  first  appearance  of  IWra:. 

irndthrv. 


«  Not  yet  nicely  finished. 
ROU'UKLY.  e/.  [fror 
With  ur 
surface. 


itn  rough 

wm,  surface;  with 

9  Harshly;  uncivilly;  rudely. 


0 
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ROU 


RUB 


3  Severely »  without 

4  Austerely  to  the 

5  Boiitrroutly  ;  iei_, 

0  Harthly  to  the  nr. 
ROU'GHNESS,      [from r©»fn.] 

1  Super  ft  v  i.i  I  a»pcrity  ,  onevennest  of 


9  Austereness  to  the  taste. 
9  Taste  of  ^stringency. 
4  Hamhness  tn  the  ear. 
9  Ruggednevs  of  temper ;  c 

tendency  te  rudencs*. 
ft"  Absence  of  delicacy. 

7  Severity  ;  violence  of  discipline. 

8  Violence  <>f  operation  in  tn<-dicinea. 

9  Ui>pn|i»hed  or  ununified  *t.«te. 

10  lnc»e«Huce  ol  die**  or  a 
It  Tenit)C»ttn»u«nc«» ;  »lnrn>incss. 
19  Cr.Hr«ene»*  "f  fratnres. 
ROl'OHT,  oid  uret.  of  rear*. 


Spectator. 
Dry,/**. 
of  manner* , 
Dr*h*m. 


To  ROU'GH  WORK,  r.  a.  [roush  and  work  1  To 
weik  coarsely  over  without  the  least  nicety. 

Mo'joh. 

ROU'NCEVAL.  i.  A  (perk*  of  pea.  Tuurr. 
IOUN  D.  o.    [rand,  Fr.  rondo,  Italian.] 

I  Cylindrical.  Milton. 

9  Circular.  Brown. 

9  Spherical  .  orhlcular.  Milton. 

4  Smooth;  without  defect  in  sound.   JVac  A  am. 

•  Whole  ;  not  broken.  Arbuthnot. 

6  Large;  not  inconsiderable.  AJdnon, 

7  Plain  ;  clear ;  fair  ;  candid  ; 


S  Quick  ;  bri»k. 
9  Plain  i  ■ 


,free 

rough. 
ROUND,  $. 
I  A  circle  .  a  sphere  i  an  orb.  Shukerptart. 
t  Rundle;  step  of  a  ladder.  fiorrit. 
9  The  lime  in  which  any  thing  hai  pasted  through 
all  hands,  and  come*  back  to  the  first :  hence 
applied  to  a  carousal.  Prior. 

4  A  revolution ;  a  course  ending  at  the  point 
where  it  began.  Stair*. 

5  Rotation  ,  succession  in  vicistltude.  Holudau. 

6  [Prom  romdt,  Tr.]   A  walk  performed  by  a 
guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a  certain  district. 

ROT  N  D,  ad. 

I  Every  way ;  on  all  sides.  Genuit. 
1  In  a  revolution.  Gov.  of  Ike  Tonpu. 

%  Circularly.  Aftlion. 


Aftlroa. 
Dryiln. 


4  Not  in  a  direct 
ROUND,  prep. 

1  On  every  side  of. 

9  About  i  circularly  about. 

9  All  overi  here  and  there  in. 
To  ROUND,  *.  a.    [from  the  noun  ] 

1  To  surround    to  encircle.  Prior. 

9  To  make  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  circular. 

Caeyne. 

9  To  raise  to  a  relief.  JoVuon, 

4  T*  move  about  any  thing.  Artie**. 

»  To  mould  into  smoothness.  Swtft. 
To  ROUND,  *.  *. 

l  To  grow  round  in  form 

4  [From  r*neo.  Germ.}   To  whisper. 

9  To  go  round,  a*  a  guard. 
BOU'N  DA  BOUT,  a. 

1  Ample;  extensive.  Locke. 

9  Indirect  ;  loose.  Pelt»*. 

ROU'N  Dc'.L,        1,      Trrm^Ut   V,  -\ 

ROU'N  DELAY,  1  *'   lr0l"a**CT»  "'J 
I  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry  \  rondeau.  Spenser. 
9  [Prom  rondel U,  Fr.  J  A  round  form  or  figure. 

ROU'NDKK.i.   [from  roamd.]   Circumference  j 

enclosure.  Shai 
BOU'N  DH  BAD,  «.  (round  and  hood.)  A 


BOU'N D HOUSE,  a.  [round  and  hotur.)  The 
constable*!  prison,  in  which  disorderly  person* 
found  in  the  street,  ar*  confined.  Pope. 

ROU'N  DISH,  n.     [from  round.]  Somewhat 


BOU'N  DLY,  ad. 
I  In  a 


Spmter. 
ts  measures, 
etas*  of  words 


Pope. 

dttrrbHry. 


■2  Openly ;  plainly  j 

3  Bri.Wly  ;  with 

4  Completely ;  to'  the 
earnest. 

ROU  NDNESS,  c.    [from  ronad.] 
1  Circularry  ;  sphericity;  cylindrical  form. 

Hutu. 

9  Smoothness. 
9  Hones'v  ;  opennei*;  vigx 
7b  ROU9B,  ».  *.   [of  the 

with  Tin.,-  and  rise.] 
I  To  wake  from  rest, 
«  To  excite  to  thought  or  i 
a  To  put  into  action. 
4  To  drive  a  beast  frc 
7o  ROUSE,  *.  n. 
l  To  awake  from  slumber. 
9  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  action.  Shakrtp. 
ROUSE,  s.    [rusca.  Germ,  half  drunk,]   A  nose 
of  liquor  rather  too  largo  :  not  in  use.  Sftafc. 
KOI'MER.1.    (f  mm  ruase.]    One  that  rouses. 
ROUT,  *.    [rol,  Dutcb.1 
I  A  clamorous  mult  nude  ;  a  rubble ;  a  tumultu- 
ous crowd.  Rotcommm. 
9  (From  route,  Fr.]   Confusion  of  an  army  de- 
feated »r  di*per*ed.  Darnel. 
To  ROUT,  v.  a.   To  dissipate  and  put  into  con- 
fusion by  defeat.  Clarendon. 
To  ROUT,  r.  n.   Tn  assemble  in  clamorous  and 
tumultuous  crowds.  Bacon. 
ROUTE,  s.    fronre,  Fr.]    Road  j  way.  Go,. 
ROW,*,  [rett,  Germ.]  A  rank  or  file;  a  number 

of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 
To  ROW,  e.  n.  [nwss,  Sax.]   To  impel  a  i 

in  the  water  by  oars.  Gay. 
To  ROW,  ».  a.  To 


RO-WEL, 


ro  drive  or  help  forward 

[roueUe.  Fr.] 
"  a  spur 


9  A  seton ;  a  roll  of  hair  or  tllk  put  into  a  wound 


an  axis. 

Penchant. 

M 

to  binder  it  from  healing,  and  provoke  a  dis- 
charfe. 

To  pierce  through  the  skin, 


RO<WEN,  «.  A  field  kept  up  till  after  Michael- 
mas,  that  the  euro  left  on  the  ground  may 
sprout  into  green.  inuet . 

RC-WER,  i.  [from  row  ]   One  that  manages  an 


our. 

ROWING.*  i.  [from  row.]  The  act  of  impelling 
u  vessel  with  ours ;  the  method  of  smoothing 
cloth  with  a  roller.  Boiley. 
RO-YAUo.  [roioLFr.] 
I  Kinsjly;  belonging  to  a  king;  becoming  a  king; 

regal.  Oranvilu. 
3  Noble:  illustrious.  SaaArespeure. 
ROY  A' LIST,  *.   [from  royal.]   Adherent  to  n 
king.  South. 
To  ROnTALIZE,  o.  a.   [from  royal. -\   To  make 
royal.  Shukeepenre. 
RO»YALLY,  ad,  [from  royui.]  In  a  knngiy_ man- 
net  t  regally  t  as  become*  a  king.  Drfden. 
ROYALTY,  *.   [roiaJte-.  FrJ  .  , 

I  Kingship;  character  or  office  of  a  king.  Locke. 
9  State  of  a  king.  ,^ricr' 

3  Km  hi  em*  of  royalty.  Aftitaw. 
To  ROYNE,  r.  a.   [rofurr,  Fr.]  To  gnaw,  to 

bite.  Spenier . 

RO*YNlSH,  t.    [rofneur,  Fr.]    Paltry;  sorry; 

Shaketpecre. 
[Fr.]   A  little  or  petty  king. 

Hey  I  in. 

To  RUB.  9.  a.    [raasis,  WeUh  ; 
to  wipe.] 
1  To  ciean  or  smooth  any  thing  by  | 
thing  over  It)  to  scour; 
cate. 

9  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  something  of  that  which 
touches  behind.  Addiaon. 
9  To  move  one  body  upon  another.  Arouthnot. 

4  To  obstruct  by  col  I  it  won .  Sh 

5  To  polish;  to  retouch. 


to  wipe  i  to  perfri- 
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RUD 

0  To  remove  by  friction. 

7  To  touch  hard. 

8  To  rub  dovm.  To  clean  or  curry  »  how 


RUP 


I tryden. 
South. 


9  Tun  hup.  To  excite;  ton  waken. 
10  To  rub  up.  To  polish ,  to  refresh. 
To  RUB,  c.  ■. 

1  To  fret ;  to  make  a  friction. 
9  To  get  through  difficulties. 
BUB,  «.    [from  the  verb.] 
1  Frication  .  act  of  rubbing, 
t  Inequality  of  ground,  that  hinders  the  motion 
of  a  bowl.  Shakttptart. 

3  Collision  ;  hindrance;  obstruction.  Drudtu. 

4  Difficulty  ;  cause  of  uneasiness.  Shaketpecrt. 
HUB-STONE,  i.    [rub  and  itooe.]   A  stone  to 

RU'BBER.  fh*rEf£m  rub.) 
1  One  that  rubs. 

9  The  Instrument  with  which  one  rubs.  _Se»»/» 


S  A  coarse  file 
4Agame;  a 


i  A  whetstone 
RU'imiBH.  Is. 


[from 


Mozon. 
out  of  three. 

Colli*, 
stiumporlh. 
ft:  as  pcrhar»  metn- 


as  per  hap*  inetn- 
KUTJBACiE,  ]     ing,  at  first,  dust  made  by  rub. 
bing.    Rubbage  is  not  used.] 
1  Ruins  of  a  building  ;  fragments  or  matter  used 
in  building.  Shakespeare. 
%  Confusion  ;  mingled  mass.  Arbulknot. 
3  Any  thi.i*  \  ile  and  worthless. 
RU'BBLE-STONE,  t.   A  stone  rubbed  and  worn 
by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 


RU'BICAN,  «.  [rtsftieau,  Fr.]  Rubican  colour 
of  a  horse  is  one  that  ts  bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
v  itti  a  light  gray  <>r  white  upon  the  flanks,  but 
not  predominant  there.  Farrier**  Dkt. 

BU'BICUN  D,  a.  [rufriceude,  Fr.  riiftscaadas,  Lat.] 
Inclining  to  redness. 

BU'BlED.o.    [frommfty.]   Red  as  a  ruby. 

Milton. 

RUBI'FICK,  o.  [rafter  and  /aria,  Lat.]  Making 
red.  Crew. 
RU'BIFORM,  a.  [rwfter,  Ut.  and  form.]  Hav- 
ing  the  form  of  red.  Aeioton. 


To  RU'BI  FY,  a.  a.  To  make  red.  B\  oven. 

RU'BIOUS,a.  [rafteas,  Ut.]    Ruddy ;  red  :  not 
used.  Shakcrprare. 


RU'BRICATED,  a.   [raftrica,  Ut.] 
with  red. 

RU'BRICK,  s.  [rubriaue,  Pr.  rubric*,  Ut.]  Di- 
rections printed  in  books  of  law,  and  in  prayer 
books;  so  termed,  because  they  were  trigin.liy 
.     distinguished  by  being  in  red  Ink.  StiUir.f. 
RU'BRICK,  o.    Red.  Newton. 
To  RU'BRICK,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  adorn 

with  red. 
RU'BY,  i.   [rafter,  Ut.] 
1  A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  next  '•'  hard- 
ness  and  value  to  a  diamond.  Peat  ham . 

9  Redness,  Shakesptt.re. 
S  Any  thing  red.  A/m<m. 
4  A  blain  ;  a  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle.  Jouei. 
RU'BY,  o.   [from  the  noun.]    Of  a  red  colour. 

Shakespeare. 

RUCTATION.s.  [recto,  Ut.]  A  belching  arising 

from  wind  and  Indirection. 
To  RUD,  r.  a.  [rada,  Saxon,  redness.]   To  make 
red :  obsolete.  Spatter. 
BU'DDER,  s.    [roeder,  Dutch.] 
1  The  instrument  at  the  stern  of  a  vease\  by 
which  its  course  is  governed.  RcUigk. 
9  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs  the  ro-jtae. 

IJudibra*. 

BU'DDINESS,  s.    [from  ruddy.]   The  quality 
of  approaching  to  redness.  Wueman. 
BU'DDLE,!.    [radaL  Islaudick.]    Red  earth. 
„.,..,  mUvnrd. 
BU'DDOCK,  «.   [reftecala,  Ut.]   A  bird?  the 
redbreast.  Carev. 
BU'DDY,  a.    [rudu.  Sax.] 
I  Approaching  to  redness  f  pale  red,  Olwy. 
*  Yellow. 

RUDE,  a.    [rede,  Sax.  rudis,  Lat.l 
I  Ui naught  i  barbarous  ; 


Wilkin,. 


9  Rough ;  coarse  of  manners  ,  uncivil ;  brutal. 

Simkespeerc. 

3  Violent ;  tumultuous  ,  boisterous ,  turbulent. 

Boyie. 

4  Harsh  t  inclement.  » 'c/lrr. 
>.  Ignorant ;  raw  ;  untaught.  Woutm. 
6  [From  rude,  Fr]   Rugged ;  uneven ;  shape. 

less;  unformed.  Chi 


7  Artless ;  inelegant. 

jr  be  done 

art. 


t  Such  as  may 


with  strength  wi 


RU'DELY,  ad. 
)  In  a  rude  manner ;  fiercely.  Shuketpecrr. 
9  Without  exactness  ;  without  nicety  ;  coarsely. 

Shakttpeme. 

3  Unskilfully.  D>rjrfr*. 

4  Violently ;  boisterously.  Spenter. 
RU' DEN  ESS,  «.    [radesse,  Fr.  from  rsjJe.J 

1  Coarseness  of  manners  j  incivility.  Su~\ft. 
t  Ignorance,  unakilfulness.  Harvard. 

3  Artlessnees;  inelegance;  coarseness. 

4  Violence  ;  boiaterousurss.  Skakt 
3  Stormioeas ;  rigour. 

RU  DENTURE,  s.  [French.]  In 
the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff, 
Aulings  of  columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 

RU'DERARY.  a.    [radrra,  Ut  ]    Belonr>t  to 

rubbish. 

RL  DERATION,  t.  In  architecture,  the  leyiar. 
of  a  pavement  with  pebbles  or  tittle  stones. 

Bm'e/. 

RU'DESBY,  «.  [from  rude.)  An  uncivil  torba- 
lent  fellow  :  a  low  word.  Sktk&pmrt. 

RU'DlMENT,  t.    (risdii»eitt«FS  Ut.] 
I  The  first  principles;  the  first  elements  of  s 
science.  MUmu. 

9  Tlie  first  part  of  education.  JToitca. 

3  The  first,  inaccurate,  unshapen  beginning  or 
original  of  any  thine.  Philip*. 

RUDIMF/NTAL,  a.    [from  mdment.]  Initial; 

relating  to  first  principles.  Specials*. 
To  RUE,  t.  a.   fffansssasBBi  Sax.]  To  grieve  for; 

to  regret ;  to  lament.  Dana*. 
RUE,  s.   [rate,  Ut.]    An  herb,  called  herb  of 

grace,  because  holy  water  waa  sprinkled  with 

ft.  Miller. 
RUE'FUL,  e.    [rue  and /aiC]    Mournful ;  wn- 

ful ;  sorrowful.  Dryde*. 
RUEFULLY,  ad.    [from  rueful.]  Moumfu'ly; 

sorrowfully.  Afore. 
RUEFULNESS,  s.   [from  rueful.]  Sorrowful- 

ness;  mournfulness. 
RUE'LLE,  t.   [Fr  ]   A  circle;  an  assembly  at 

a  private  house  :  not  used.  Drydeu. 
RUFF,  s.   See  RUFFLE. 
I  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly*  ora 

about  the  neck.  DrycVa. 
9  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or  corrup- 
tions. Pope, 
i  A  small  river  fish  ;  a  pope.  Waltem. 

4  A  state  of  roughness :  obsolete.  Chapvusu. 
4  New  state  :  not  used.  L'J'Mra^xt. 

RU'FFIAN,  «.  [ruffiomo.  Hat.]  A  brutal,  boister- 
ous, mischievous  fellow ;  a  cut-throat  •.  a  rub- 
ber ;  a  murderer.  Hayu-ard. 

RU'FUAN,  a.   Brutal;  savntly  ooisterous. 

Pipe. 

To  RU'FFIAN,  ».  a.  [from  the  ncun/J  To  rag'; 
to  raise  tumults }  to  play  the  ruffian :  not  in 

USe.  S^aktif-tutr. 

RU'FFIANLY,*  ad.  [from  mjica.]  Like  a  ruf- 
fian •,  befitting  a  niffian.  Boi/#y. 

7b  RU'FFLB,  v.  a.  [ruuJeUn.  Dutch,  towrinkU.] 
l  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  form  j  to  make  less 
smooth.  B-jlr. 

9  To  discompose;  to  distuibs  to  pot  out  of 
temper.  GrwiU*. 

3  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  surprise.  Hndabrut. 

4  To  throw  disorderly  together.  Chapmen, 
s  To  contract  into  plaita.  J.<di*: 

To  RU'FFLB,  e.  a. 

1  To  crow  rough  or  turbulent.  Skcketpearr. 

2  To  be  in  loose  motion  ;  to  flutter.  Dryden. 

3  To  be  rough  ;  to  jar ;  to  be  in  contention  out 
of  use . 


# 
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RUM 

HU'PFLE,  s.   [from  the  verb.  J 
I  Plaited  linen  used     an  ornament.  Additnn. 
«  Disturbance  ;  contention  ,  tumult.  IPatu. 
RU'FTERHOOD,  s.   In  falconry,  a  hood  to  be 
worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  it  first  drawn. 

Bailey. 

RUG,  *.    [mggrr,  rough,  Swedish.] 
1  A  coane  nappy  woollen  cloth.  Peackam. 
9  A  coarse  nappy  coverlet,  used  for  mean  beds. 

Swift. 

3  A  rough  woolly  dog  :  not  used.  Shaketpeare. 
RU'GGED,  a.    [ragger,  Swediih.1 

\  afw4*H^  1 1 1  i    I  0 1 1  C^s^  \&       ^r^^^  O  eHi  ^a^S  en  ss 


asperity. 

jBeatiej. 

*  Not  neat :  not  regular;  uneven.  Skuknneart. 
I  Savage  of  temper ;  brutal;  rough.  Aowt*. 

4  Stormy  ;  rude  ;  tumultuous  ;  turbulent ;  tem- 
pestuous. Shak*ipear€. 

5  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear.  Drydm, 
0 Sour }  surly;  discomposed.  Shaketptare. 
7  Violent;  rude;  boisterous.  Hodibrat 


JS&SbSRSl'  [from  ragged.]   In  afruTged 


mer. 

RU'GGBDN  ESS,  «.  [rrom  rugged.  ] 
1  The  sUtc  or  quality  of  being  rugg 
9  Roughness;  asperity.  Ray. 

RU'GIN,  «.   A  nappy  cloth.  fFisewiaa. 

RU'GINE,  t.  [rkgine,  Fr.]   A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

Sharp. 

RU'GOSE,  a.  [rugoms,  L&t.]    Pull  of  wrinkles. 


RU'IN,  t.    [miar,  Pr. 
1  The  fall  or  destruction 


rsisa,  Lat.] 

ion  of  cities  or  edifices. 

Beaumont. 

1  The  remains  of  a  building  demolished.  Swift. 

3  Destruction  ;  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune; 
overthrow.  Dry  den. 

4  Mischief;  bane.  Afi/toa. 
To  RU'IN,  v.  a.    [miner,  Fr.] 

1  To  subvert ,  to  demolish.  Drydm. 

2  To  destroy;  to  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune. 

Wake. 

9  To  empoverish.  Additon. 
To  RU'IN,  e.  a. 

I  To  fall  in  ruins.  Milton. 
9  To  run  to  ruin  ;  to  dilapidate.  Sandyt. 

3  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery.  Locke. 
To  RU'IN  ATE,  e.  a.    [from  rata.]  Obsolete. 

l  To  subvert ;  to  demolish.  SAaAreipeare. 
»  To  bring  to  meanness  or  misery  irrecoverable 


RUINATION,  t.   [from  ruinate.]   Subversion  ; 

demolition :  obsolete.  Camden. 
RU'IN  EU.  «.   [from rata.]   One  that  ruins. 

Chapman. 

RU'INOUB,  a.  [rwiuoeuj,  Lat.  rufneM,  Fr.]  . 
1  Pallen  to  ruin ,  dilapidated ;  demolished. 

Hayward. 

s  Mischievous;  pernicious;  baneful i  destruc 
tive.  Swift. 
RU'INOUSLY,  ad. 

1  In  a  ruinous'manner. 

2  Mischievously ;  destructive. 
RULE,  s.  [refalo,  Lat.] 

l  Government;  empire;  sway;  soi 

mand.  Pathos, 
i  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn.  Seat. 

3  Canon  ;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  ac- 
tions are  directed.  Ttllotion. 

4 'Regularity j  propriety  of  behaviour:  not  in 
use.  Skaketpeare. 
To  RULE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  govern  ;  to  control ;  to  manage  with  power 
and  authority.  Dry  dm. 

9  To  manage  ;  to  conduct.  Mac  cakes. 

3  To  settle  as  by  a  rule.  Atterbury. 
To  RULE,  c.  a.  To  have  power  or  command. 

Locke. 

RUT,ER,  s.  [from  rale.] 
I  Govcrnour;  one  that  has  the  supreme  com- 
mand. Raleigh. 
9  An  instrument,  by  the  direction  of  which  lines 

are  drawn. 
RUM,  s. 
I  A  country  parson  :  a  cant  word. 


RUN 

•  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  molosses. 
7b  RU'MBLE,  •.«.    [rommWea,  Dutch.]  To 
make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise.  Rotnm. 
RU'MliLEK,  s.  [from  rumble.]    The  person  or 

thitig  that  rumbles. 
KU'MfNANT.  a.  [mminami,  Lat.]    Having  the 
property  of  chewing  the  cud.  Ray. 
To  KU'MIVaTE.  r.  a.  [mnao,  Ut.] 
liTo  chew  the  cud. 
2  To  muse  .  tn  think  again  and  asair 
To  RU'MINATE,  v.  a. 

1  To  chew  over  again. 

2  Tu  muse  on  •,  to  meditate  over  and  over  again . 

Shaktipeare. 
RUMINATION,  «.  [mminotio.  Ut.] 

1  The  property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud.  Art. 

2  M»  titration  ;  reflection.  Tnonuow. 
To  RU'MMAGE,  r.  a.  [ranmea,  German  ;  nman, 

Lat.]   To  search;  to  plunder;  to  evacuate. 

To  RU'M  M  AGE,  v.  u.  To  search  places.  J&S' 
RU'MMBR...  [roemer,  Dutch.]  A  glass ;  adrink- 

ing  cup.  Philip* 
RU'MOUR,  s.  [mmenr,  Fr.  minor,  Lat.l  F.y 

ingor  popular  report ;  bruit;  ' 
To  RC'MOUR.  ».  a  [from  the  n 

abroad:  to  bruit. 
RU'MOURER,  s.  [from  rums 

spreader  of  newt. 
RUMP,  s.  [mwR/f,  German.] 

1  The  end  of  the  back  bone. 

2  The  buttocks. 

To  RU'MPLB,  v.  a.  [rompelen,  Dutch.]  To  crush 
or  contract  into  inequalities  and  corrugations) 
to  cruih  together  out  of  shape.  Black-more. 

RU'MPLE,..  (arywpeWe,  ;8ax.]  Pucker;  rude 
plait. 

To  RUN,  r.  n.  pre!,  ran. 
Dutch.] 

1  To  move  swiftly »  to  ply  the  legs  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every  step  off 
the  ground  at  the  same  time;  to  make  haste ; 
to  pass  with  very  quick  pace.  Swift. 

s  To  use  the  legs  in  motion.  Locke. 

3  To  move  in  a  hurry.  Ben  Jintcm. 

4  To  pass  on  the  surface,  not  through  the  air. 

Exodus. 

5  To  rush  violently. 
0  To  take  a  course  at 

7  To  contend  in  a  race. 

8  To  flee ;  not  to  stand, 
g  To  go  away  by  stealth. 

10  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liqalt. 

1 1  To  stream ;  to  flow  ,  to  have  a  current ;  not  to 
st  agnate.  Additon . 

19  To  be  liquid ;  to  be  fluid.  Bacon. 

13  To  be  fusible ;  to  melt.  Drydeu. 

14  To  fuse  j^to  melt.  Maxon. 

15  To  pass  ,  to  proceed. 
10 To  flow  as  periods,  or  metre:  to  have  a 

dence :  as,  toe  lines  ma  smoothly. 

17  To  go  away ;  to  vanish.  Ad< 

18  To  have  a  legal  course ;  to  be  practised.  Child 
10  To  have  a  course  in  any  direction.  A&titom. 
SO  To  pass  in  thought  or  speech.  Peltem. 
91  To  be  mentioned  cursorily,  or  in  few 


n.]   To  report 
Dry  den. 
.]    Reporter ; 
Skaketpeare, 

Swift. 
Skaketpeare. 


Burnet. 

Ac  It. 
Swijt. 


22  To  have  a  continual 


of  any  kind. 


93  To  be  busied  upon. 

94  To  be  popularly  known. 

95  To  have  reception,  success,  or 
as,  seditious  papers  always  ma. 

96  To  go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 

97  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct 
28  To  past  into  some  change 
20  To  proceed  in  a  certai 

30  To  be  in  ferce. 

31  To  be  generally  received. 

32  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner 

33  To  have  a  track  or  course. 

34  To  pass  irregularly. 

35  To  make  a  gradual  progress. 
3fi  To  be  predominant. 

37  To  tend  in  growth. 
M  To  grow  exuberantly. 


Swift. 
Temple. 

continuance  t 

Pope. 
Shakesp. 
Ttllotun. 
Dryrlcn. 
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RUN 


irregular  ■, 


Jg  To  excern 

wild.  GroerUf*. 
41  To  to  by  artifice  or  fraud.  Hudtbrat. 
43  To  fall  by  haste,  passion,  or  folly  into  fault  or 
misfortune.  ICnotlet. 

43  To  fall  ,  to  mike  transition.  H'-. 

44  To  ljrtv  <  a  general  tendency.  Swift. 

45  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle.  Alter. 
40  To  go  on  with  violence.  Swyft. 

47  To  raa  after.   To  tearch  for ;  to  endeavour  at, 
though  out  of  the  way.  Locke. 

48  To  raa  away  vita.   To  hurry  without  delibera- 
tion/ Lock*. 

49  To  raa  in  with.   To  close  ;  to  comply.  Baker. 

50  To  raa  on.   To  be  continued.  Hooker. 

51  To  raa  oa.   To  continue  ihe»atnecour*e. 

Dray  tern. 

54  To  run  over.  To  be  so  full  aa  to  overflow.  Dry. 

53  7b  raa  ovrr.   To  be  to  much  a*  to  overflow. 

Dry'**. 

54  7b  raa  over.   To  recount  cursorily.  Ray. 

53  To  raa  over.   To  consider  *  nrsoYily.     Wot  ton. 

54  To  raa  out.  To  be  at  an  end.  Sw\ft. 
57  To  ran  oat.  To  spread  exuberantly.  Taylor. 
54  To  raa  omt.   To  expatiate.  Brvom. 

59  To  ran  oar.   To  be  waited  or  exhausted. 

Bm  Jonson. 

60  To  raa  oat.   To  grow  poor  by  expense  dispro- 
portionate to  income.  Swift. 

To  RUN,  r.  a. 
1  To  pierce;  to  stab.  Skaketptare. 
t  To  force ;  to  drive.      ,  ijxkt. 

3  To  force  into  any  way  or  form.  Ftltam. 

4  To  drive  with  violence.  Knolle$. 
ft  To  melt  ,  to  to-.  Feltm. 
6  To  incur)  to  fad  into.  Calanxy. 
1  To  venture  ;  to  hazard.  Clarendon. 
«  To  import  or  export  without  duty.  Swift. 
9  To  prosecute  in  thought.  Cottier. 

10  To  posh.  Addmm. 

11  To  ru*  down.  To  cha*e  to  weariness.  VEttran. 


V  Estrange . 
Bacon. 


19  To  run  down.   To  crush  ;  to 
RUN,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Act  of  running. 
9  Course  ;  motion. 

3  Flow  ;  cadence. 

4  Course ,  process. 

ft  Way)  will;  uncontrolled  course.  Arbnthnoi. 

6  Long  reception ;  continued  success.  Addxton. 

7  Modish  clamour.1  Swift. 

8  At  the  long  run.  In  fine  ,  in  conclusion  ,  at  the 
end.  It'ueman. 

RU'N  AGATE,  i.  [renegat,  Fr.]  A  fugitive; 
rebel;  apostate.  Raletth. 

RU'NAWaV,  [ran  and  away.)  One  that  flies 
from  danger;  one  who  departs  by  stealth;  a 
fugitive.  Slutketpeare. 

RU'NDLE,  s.  [ofrcwsjd.] 

I  A  round  ,  a  step  of  a  . ladder.  Duppa. 

9  A  periuochiom ;  someUiing  put  round  an  ax'i*. 

H'ilkim. 

RU'N  F) LET,  t.    A  small  barrel.  Bacon. 
RUNG.   The  pret.  and  part.  pa*i.  of  ring. 
RU'NNF.L,  *.  ;[frooi  raa.]   A  rivulet;  a  small 
brook. 

RU'NNER,  s.  [from  ran.] 
1  One  that  runs. 
9  A  racer.  Dryden. 

5  A  messenger.  Swift. 
4  A  shooting  sprig.  Mortimer. 
ft  One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill.  Mortimer. 

6  A  bird.  Arnrwortk. 
RU'NNET.  *.  [gerunnen.  Sax.  coagulated.]  A 

liquor  mat  *  by  steeping  the  stomach  uf  n  calf 
in  hot  water,  and  used  to  coagulate  milk  for 
cur '«  and  chtete.  Afore. 

RU'N  N I  KG,  a.   Kept  for  the  race.  Lav. 

RU'NNING,*  «.  [from  the  verb.)  The  act  of 
moving  on  with  speed;  the  discharge  of  a 
wound.  A»k. 

RU'N N ION,  i.  [roguant,  Fr.  scrubbing.]  A  paltry 
scurvy  wretch.  SkuKerptare. 

RUNT,  i.  [rai.fr,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  tig- 
nine*  a  boll  or  cow.]  Any  animal  small  below 

.   the  natural  growth  of  i  u  kind. 
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RUS 

RL  PER',*  s.   An  East  India  corn,  value 

two  shillings  and  threepence.  Atk. 
RU'PTILR,*  a.  [rutrpo,  Lat.  to  break.];  Broken  . 

easily  broken.  A*h. 
RU'FTION,  i.  [rapraa,  LaL]   Breach;  solution 
of  enntiugity.  If  ticsaaa. 

RU'PTURE,  i.  [rupture,  Fr.  from  nmta*.  Lot.] 
1  The  act  of  breaking  .  state  of  being  broke o  ; 

solution  of  continuity.  Arhmthnet. 
9  A  breach  of  peace ;  open  hoatility.  Swift. 
9  Burstenneas ;  hernia;  preternatural  eruption 
of  the  gut.  S\erp. 
To  RU'PTURE,  •.  a.  [from  the  nouo.l  To  break ; 

to  burst ;  to  suffer  disruption.  Skukrrmemre. 
RU'ITli  REWORT,  s.[acrsriorie.1    A  plant. 
RU'RAL,  a.  [rural,  Pr.  ruralit,  Lat.]    Country  ; 
existing  in  the  country,  not  in  cities  ,  suiting 
the  country  ;  resembling  the  country. 
RURA'LITY.    Is.  [from  raral.] 
RU'RAl.NESS,  J    being  rural. 
RUUI'COLIST,  s.  [runcvla,  Ut.]  An 

of  the  country. 
RL'Rl'GENOUS,  a.  [rara  and  gigm,  Lat.] 

in  the  country. 
RUSE,  s.  [Fr.]   Cunning;  artifice  ;  little  stra- 
tagem; trick.  &*|. 
RUSH,  s.  [nsc,  Sax.] 

ant.   Thev  are  pi 
the  banks,  of  the  sea  in  Holl 
prevent  the  water  from  washing  away  tbe 


»lant.   They  are  planted [with  jpeat  care  «■ 

sy  the 

earth ;  for  the  roots  of  these  nukes  fasten 


themselves  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat 
themselves  near  the  surface,  so  aa  to  hold  the 
earth  closely  together.  MiUer. 
9  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless.  Arbutkmot. 
RUSH-CANDLE,  $.  [rasa  and  candle.)    A  small 
blinking  taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush  and 
dipping  it  in  tallow.  Milton. 
To  HI  Ml,  v.  n.  [ftr«o«a«,  Sax  ]  To  move  witU 
violence ;  to  go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 


Dryden. 


RUSH.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Violent  course.  Cra. 
RU'SHY,  a.  [from  ruth.} 

I  Abounding  with  rushes. 

9.  Made  of  rushes. 
RUSK.  i.    Hard  bread  for  store*. 
RU'SSET,  o.  [rotunt,  Ft.  r  ass  as,  Lat.] 

1  Reddishly  brown. 

S  Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  grey. 

S  Coarse;  homespun;  rustica.  Skaketpeart. 
RU'SSET,  s.  Country  dress.  Drytien. 
RU'SSET.  Is.  A  name  given  to  several  sorts 
RU'SSETING.)    of  pears  or  apples  from  iheir 

colour. 
BUST,  s.  [ra«t.  Sax.] 

t  The  red  desquamation  of  old  iron 

9.  The  tarnished  or  corroded 
metal. 

3 .Lots  of  power  by  inactivity. 
4  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degeneration. 

Ktng  Ckarlei. 

To  RUST,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

l  To  gather  rust ;  to  have  the  surface  tarnished 
or  corroded.  Drydm. 

9  To  degenerate  in  idleness.  Dryden. 
To  RUST,  *.  a. 

1  To  make  rusty.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity. 
RU'STICAL,  a.  [rswtietu,  Lat.)  Rough ;  savage  ; 

boisterous  ;  brutal ;  rude.  Brown. 
BU'STICALLY,  ad.  [from  rustical.]    Savagely » 


rudely;  inelegantly. 
RU'STIC  ALNESS,*,  [from  nuiicuL]  The  quality 

of  being  rustical .  rudeness  ;  savageness. 
To  RU'SllCATE,  r.  a.  [rsu-ttcor,  Ut.]  To  reside 
in  the  country.  Pope. 
To  RU'STICATE,  e.  k.     To  banish  into  tbe 
country.  Spectator. 
RU'STICATION,*  s.  [from  miroate]  Ba«i»h- 
ment  into  the  country;  the  state  of  dwelling 
in  the  country.  Mr. 
RUSTl'CITV,  ».  frwtiei***,  Fr.  ruttciie*,  Lat.; 

;SIOV 


(lUSTl'CITV.*. 
l  Qualities  of  oi 
phcity;  artl 


9  Rural  appearance. 
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RU'STICK, ..  [raalkiu,  Ut.] 
I  Rural ;  couniry.  Sidney . 

i  Rude  ;  untaught  j  inelegant. 
9  Brutal ;  savage.  Pope. 
4  Artless ;  boneat }  simple. 
I  Plain  ;  unadorned.  Mil  torn. 

RU'STICK,  t •   A  clown  j  a  twain  j  an  Inhabitant 

of  the  country.  A8?, 
RU'STINESS,  $.  [fromnuly.]  The  state  of  being 

rusty.  .  _ 

Tq  RU'STLE,  v.  a.  [hrittlan.  Sax.]   To  make  a 
low  continued  rattle ;  to  make  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  small  noise*.  Skaktspeare . 
RU'STY,  o.  (from  nut.] 
1  Covered  with  rast ;  infected  with  nut.  Dryd 


«  Impaired  by  inactivity. 
To  RUT,  t.  «.  [r%U.  Fr.] 

aether  :  used  of  deer. 
RUT,  •.  [rsrft,  Fr.] 

1  Copulation  «>f  deer. 

9  [Honto,  Pr.]  The  tr 
RUTH, . 


to  come  to- 


To 


ackof  a  cart  wheel.  Chap. 


Rueful 


[from  rue,] 
I  Mercy)  pity;  tenderness. 
«  Misery  ;  soirow :  obsolete. 
RUTHFUL,  a.  [rtua  and/aU.] 

sorrowful. 
RUTH  FULLY,  ad. 
I  Wofi.lly ;  sadly. 
«  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully. 
RUTHLESS,  a.  [from  rat*.] 

uncompassiunate ;  barbamus. 
RUTHLESSI  Y,  ad.  [from  nuaiesi.] 

pity  :  cruelly  ;  baibarotisly. 
RUTH  LESS  NESS,  s.  [from  rata/**.] 


Fairfax. 
Spenser. 
,  woful ; 
Carew. 


Knollei. 
Spenser. 
Creel  j  pitiless; 

Sand  <i  s. 
Withoui 


_t.]  Wanton;  libidinous; 
lecherous.  Shakespeare. 


Want  of 

RlWlER,  s.  [rosuser*.  Fr.]   A  direction  of  the 

road  or  course  at  sea. 
RUTT1SH,  a.  [from 

salacious ;  lustful ; 
RYE,  •.  [rare,  Sax.] 

I  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn.  Arbuthnot. 
«  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Ainswerth. 
RYEGRASS.*.   A  kind  of  strong  grass.  Aforr. 

SHas  la  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  in 
other  languages.  In  the  beginning  of  words 
it  baa  invariably  its  natural  and  genuine  sound : 
in  the  middle  it  is  sometimes  uttered  with  a 
stronger  appuhe  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate, 
like  x;  as,  rose;  roaeaf.  rosy,  o»irr,  jiosel,  resi- 
dent,  busy,  6<u>»est.  It  sometimes  keeps  its 
natural  sound;  as.  loose,  deriftuifia*.  In  the 
end  of  monosyllables  it  is  sometimes  «,  as  in 
■  .,  and  sometimes  s,  as  in  ot,  km*  ;  and  ge- 

in  verbs  for  tth,  as 


j  v;nt         lakes  a 
/ail.]    A  full  bag. 
and  posset.]  A 
and  some  other 


ingre- 


9,*  as  an  old  numeral,  stands  for  seven.  Ash. 
SABA'OTH,  [Heb.]    Armies;  hosts.    C.  Prayer. 
SA'BBATH,  i.  [An  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest ; 
sesbbatuns.  Let.] 
1  A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the  Jews,  and 
from  them  established  among  Christians  for 
public  worship ;  the  seventh  day  set  apart  from 
works  of  labour  to  be  employed  in  piety.  Mil. 
<  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  time  of  rest. 

Pope. 

SA'BBATH BREAKER,  [tabbath  and  fcrea*.] 
Violator  of  the  sabbath  by  labour  or  wicked- 
nest.  Bticun. 

SABBATICAL,  a.  [soooatinu,  Lat.]  Resembling 

.  the  sabbath  ;  eajoyiog  or  bringing  intermission 
of  labour.  For  bet. 

SA'BBATISM,  s.  [from  tabbatum,  Latin.]  Ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath  superstitiously  rigid. 

SA'BINB,  *.  (snWae,  Fr.  subina,  Ul]  A  punt 
savin.  Mortimer. 

8A'BI.E,  s.  Ixibeila,  Lat.]   Fut.  Knclle*. 

SA'BLE,  a.  VPr.]    Black.  Waller. 

SA'BLIERE,  i.  [Fr.]  _  . 

I  A  sand-pit.  Bailey 
1  (In  carpentry.)  A  piece  of  timber  as  long,  bet 
not  so  thick,  as  a  beam. 

SA'BRB, «.  [safcre,  Fr.]  A  cimetef ;  a  short  word 
with  a  convex  edge ;  a  falchion. 


SAC 

SABULOSITY,  •.  [from  saoalow.] 
sandiness. 

SA'BULODS,  a.  [#couim*,  Ut.]  Gritty  ;  sandy. 

SACCA'DE,  t.  [Fr.]  A  violent  check  the  rider 
gives  his  horse,  by  drawing  both  the  reins  very 
suddenly.  Bailey. 

SA'CCHARINE,  a.  [soccAarasa,  Lat.]  Having 
the  taste,  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities  of 
sugar.  Arbmihnot. 

SACERDOTAL,  a.  [ racer dotalis,  Lat.]  Priestly  ; 
belonging  to  the  priesthood.  Atterbnry. 

SA'CHEL,  t.  [sacra/iit,  L.]    A  small  sack  or  bag. 

SACK,  i.  [pgr,  Hebrew; rsBaaf ;  $acc%u,  Lat.  »ae. 
Sax.] 

I  A  bag ;  a  poach  ;  commonly  a  large  bag.  Knol. 
9.  The  measure  of  three  bushels. 
3  A  woman's  loose  robe. 
To  SACK,  o.  a.  [from  the 
1  To  put  in  bags-  Betlerton. 
9  [From  sacur,  Span.]   To  take  by  storm ;  to 
pillage;  to  plunder.  South. 
SACK,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Storm  of  a  town ;  pillage  ;  plunder.  Dryden. 
%  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought  chiefly  fmm 
the  Canaries.  Swift. 
SA'CKBUT,  s.  [ucabuche,  Spanish.]    A  kind  of 
pipe.  Shakespeare. 
SA'CKCLOTH,  i.  [tack  and  rlotk.]    Cloth  of 
which  sacks  are  made;  coarse  cloth  some- 
times worn  in  mortification.  Saaiiys. 
SA'CKF.R,  i.  [from  sac*.]  One  that  takes  a  town. 
SA'CKFUL,*.  [sack  and  full.) 
SA'CKPOSSET,  f.  {tack 
made  of  milk,  sa 
dients. 

SA'CRAMENT.  i.  [tacramentum,  lat  ] 
I  An  oath  -,  any  ceremony  producing  an  obliga- 
tion. 

S  An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  ana 
spiritual  grace.  Huokee. 
3  The  eueharist ,  the  holy  communion.  Adttis. 
SACRA  ME'NTAL,  a.  [sacramental  Fr.  from  sa- 
crament.) Constituting  a  sacrament ;  pertain- 
ing to  a  sacrament.  Taylor. 
SACRA ME'NTALLY,  ad.  After  the  manner  »f  a 

sacrament. 
SA'CRED,  a.  [sacre.  Fr.  racer,  Lat  ] 
1  Immediately  relating  ta  God. 
3  Devoted  to  religious  uses;  holy. 

3  Dedicated  ;  consecrate  ;  consecrat 

4  Relating  to  religion  j  theological. 

5  Entitled  to  reverence. 

6  Inviolable. 

SA'CREDLY,  ad.  [from  sacred.] 

religiously. 
SA'CREDNESS,  *.  [from  sacred.) 

being  sacred ;  state  of  being  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious uses ;  holiness;  sanctity.  L'Esiraajre. 
SACRI'FICK,  a.  [sacrifice,  Lat-]   Employed  in 
a  sacrifice. 

SACRI'FICABLE,  a.  [from  sucrif.cor,  Ut.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  offered  in  sacrifice.  Brown. 

SACRIFICATOR.1.  [from  sacrtAcor,  Lat.l  Sa- 
crifice r  ;  offerer  of  sacrifice.  Brovu. 

SACRI'FICATORY,  a.  [from  socriAcor,  Latin.] 
Offering  sacrifice. 

To  SA'CRIFICE,  e.  a.  [sacrifice,  Ut.] 
t  To  offer  to  heaven  t  to  immoUtc  as  an  atone- 
ment or  propitiatiffii.  ,  AfiMon. 
a  To  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake 
thing  else. 

3  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

4  To  devote  with  loss.  _  .  Prior. 
To  SA'CRIFICE.  e.  s».    To  make  offerings;  «• 

offer  sacrifice.  Mslton. 
SA'CRIFICE,*.  [sacrificium,  Ut.] 
f  The  act  of  offering  to  heaven.  Mtlttm. 
9.  The  thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immolated  by 
an  act  of  religion.  Afiifow. 

3  Any  thing  dc.troyed,  or  quitted  for  the  sake 
of  something  else. 

4  Anv  thing  destroyed. 

SA'CtilFlCER,  s.  [from  sacrifice.)  One  who 
offers  sacrifice ;  one  that  immolates.  Addison. 

SACRIFI'CIAL.  a.  [from  soeTijte*.]  Performing 
sacrifice ;  included  in  sacrifice.  Taylor. 


Arbuthnot. 

Milton. 
d,  Dryden. 
Mil  ten. 
Covley. 
Dryden. 
Inviolably ; 

.Soar*. 
The  state  of 


of  some- 
Broome. 
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3  AT R I  LEGE,  *.  [sacrilege,  Fr.  saeritegium,  Lat.] 
1  he  crime  of  appropriating  to  himself  what  it 
devoted  to  religion;  the  crime  of  robbing 
heaven.  South. 
SACRILEGIOUS,  a.  [*acriUfm,  Ijt.]  Violating 
things  sacred ;  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sa 
crikce.  Pope 
SiACRlLE'GlOl'SLY,  ad.   With  sacrilege. 
SA'CKINO,  part.  Consrt  istioK-  Shakespeare. 
SA'CKIST.      Is.  [facrucoin, Tr.]    He  that  has 
SA' CRIST  AN,  |     the  care  of  the  utensils  or 
moveables  of  the  church.  Ayl\Jfe 
SA'CRISTV.  s.  [sacrtslie,  Fr.]    An  apartment 
where  the  consecrated  vessels  or  moveables  of 
a  church  are  reposited.  Addison. 
SAD.  a.  [etymology  not  known.] 
I  Sorrowful;  full  of  grief.  Milton. 
9  Habitually  melancholy j  heavy)  gloomy  t  not 
gay  ;  not  cheerful.  Pope. 
3  Serious  ;  not  light ;  not  volatile;  grave.  Herb. 
•»  Affflttivc  ;  calamitous.  Milton. 
j  Bad  ;  inconvenient;  vexatious.  Additon. 
fi  Dark-rolourtd.  Walton. 
7  Heavy  ;  weighty  j  ponderous.  Spenser. 

0  Cohesive  t  not  light ;  firm;  close.  Mortimer. 
7VSA'DDEN,  t.  o.  [from  sod.) 

1  To  make  sad  :  to  rnaae  sorrowful. 

9.  To  make  melancholy  ;  to  make  gloomy.  Pope. 

3  To  make  dark  coloured. 

4  To  make  heavy ;  to  make  cohesive.  Mart. 
SA'DDLE,  «.  [sod/,  Sax.  $adtl,  Dutch.]  The  seat 

which  is  pat  upon  the  horse  for  the  accommo- 
dation of the  rider.  Dry  den. 
To  SA'DDl.E,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  cover  with  a  saddle.  Prior. 
9  To  load  ;  to  burden.  Dryden. 
SA'DDLEBACKED,  a.  [t«<W/*and »cc*.]  Horse* 
tad>llcbacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and  a  raised 
head  and  neck.                      FarrierU  Diet. 
SA'DDLEMAKER,  \s.  [from  saddle.]  One  whose 
SA'DDLER,           J     trade  is  to  make  saddles. 

Difby. 

SA'DLY,  ad.  [from  iod.1 

I  Sorrowfully;  mournfully.  Dry  dm. 

v.  Calamitously  :  miserably.  South. 
SA'DNESS,  s.  "[from  tad.) 

J  Sorrowfulness ;  mi>u:i>fulnc:s ;  dejection  of 
mind.  Dryden. 

1  Melancholy  look.  Milton. 

3  Seriousness  ;  sedate  gravity. 
S  AFE,  a.  [so*/.  Fr.  sateas,  Lat.] 

I  Free  from  danger. 

5  Frre  from  hurt.  V Estrange. 

3  Conferring  security.  Aft/ton. 

4  No  longer  dangerous ;  reposited  out  of  the 
power  of  doing  harm.  Shakespeare. 

SAFE,  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  buttery ;  a 
pantry.  ^iasworia. 
SA'FECONDUCT, ».  [latt/condait,  Fr.] 

I  Convoy  .  guard  through  an  enemy's  country. 

9.  Pass ;  warrant  to  pass.  Cfareadoa. 
SAFEGUARD,  ».  [safe  and  gumrdJ] 

1  Defence;  protection;  security.      A  Iter  bury. 

2  Convoy  i  guard  through  any  interdicted  road, 
granted  by  the  possessor. 

3  Pass  ;  warrant  to  pass.  Clarendon. 
To  SA'FEGUARD,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 


Ml 


sruard ;  to  protect. 
'FELY,  «d.  [from  so/*.. 
1  In  a  safe  mannar  ;  without  danger.  Locke. 


2  Without  hurt.  Shakespeare. 
S A' FEN  ESS,  e.  [from  so/e.]    Exemption  from 

danger.  South. 
5A'r*ETY,  i.  [from  to/*.] 
i  Freedom  from  danger.  Shakespeare. 
9  Exemption  from  hurt.  Prior. 

3  Preservation  from  hurt.  Shakespeare. 

4  Custody;  security  from  escape.  Shakespeare. 
S A' I' FLOW,  i.  Bastard  saffron.  Mdrtimer. 
SA'FPRON,  i.  [*afraw.  Fr.  from  sapaar,  Arabick  , 
„  .f^'A^J  A  plant.  Miller. 
SA'FF RON  Rastasd,  t.    [cankam*,,  Latin.)  A 

SA'FFRON,  a.   Yellow }  having  the  colour  of 
saffron. 

To  SAG,  r.  fi.  To  bang  heavy. 


SAK 

To  SAG,  v.  a.   To  load ;  to  burden. 
SAGVCIOUS,  a.  [sagax,  Lai.} 

I  Quick  of  scent. 

9  Quick  of  thought ;  acute  in 

SAOa'ciOUSI.Y,  ad. 

I  With  quick  scent.  , 

9  With  acuteness  of  penetration. 
SAGA'CIOUSNESS,  s.   [from  sagaciotu.]  The 

quality  of  being  sagacious. 
SAGA'ClTY,  s.  [sagacttat,  Lat.] 

I  Quickness  of  scent. 

9  Acuteness  of  discovery. 
SAGE,  s.  [Mare,  Fr.  saltia,  Lat.]  A 
SAGE,  a.  \sage.  Ft.  oaggio,  Ilakj  V* 

nrtirlf  nt 

SAGE,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]    A  . 

a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom.  Pope. 
SA'GELY,  ad.  [fr*  lis  io((.]    Wisely;  prudently. 
SA'GF.NESS,  s.  [from  njfr.]  Gravity  ;  prudence. 
SAGITTAL,  a.  [safitta,  Lat.  an  arrow.] 
I  Belonging  to  an  arrow. 

9  (In  anatomy.)   A  suture  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  snow.  Wiseman. 
SA'GITTARY,  s.  [MftUarias,  Lat.]    A  centaur ; 
an  animal  half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a 
lww  and  quiver. 
SA'GO,  s.   A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 
SA'ICK,  $.    [sosca,  Italian.]    A  Turkish 
proper  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise. 
SAID.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  taw. 
I  Aforesaid. 
9  Declared ;  showed. 
SAIL,  t.   [segl.  Sax.  seyhel,  seyl,  Dutch.] 
l  The  expanded  sheet,  which  catches  the  wind, 

and  carries  on  the  vessel  on  the  water. 
9  (In  poetry.)   Wings.  Spenser. 

3  A  ship ;  a  vessel.  Addiecm. 

4  Sail  is  a  collective  word,  noting  the  number  of 
ships:  as,  twenty  saii,  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships. 

3  To  strike  sail.  To  lower  the  sail.  '  Aeu. 
6  A  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pnrap  or  su- 
periority. Shakespeare. 
Ti  SA]  L,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.1 
l  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails.  Aforf. 
9  To  pass  by  sea.  Aeu. 

3  To  swim.  Dryden. 

4  To  pass  smoothly  along. 
To  SAIL,  r.  a. 

I  To  pas*  by  means  of  sails. 

9  To  fly  through. 
SA'ILER,  \  s.  [from  sail.]  Ai 
SA'ILOR,  /      practises  oi 
tion. 

SA'ILING,**.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  or  art 
of  passing  on  the  water  with  sails  ;  navigation. 

Ash. 

SA'ILYARD,  $.    [sail  and  yard.]   The  pole  on 

which  the  sail  is  extended. 
SAIM,  s.  [saime,  Italian.]  Lard. 
SAIN,  a  participle,  obsolete,  from  i 


3  A 


eminent 


SA'INFOIN.i.  [sa.a/oia,  Fr. 

herb. 

SAINT,  t.    [saint,  Fr.]  A 

piety  and  virtue.  MoA 
To  SAINT,  v.  a.    [from  the  noon.]  To 

among  saints  ;  to  reckon  among  saints  by  a 

public  decree;  to  canonize. 
To  SAINT,  v.  h.  To  act  with  a 
SA'INTED,  o.  [from  mint.] 
1  Holy;  pious |  virtuous.  Shakespeare. 
9  Holy  ,  sacred.  Aftitva. 
SAINT  John't  Wort,  $.  [arperiram.]    A  plant. 
SA'INTLIKE,  a.  [taint  and  hkr  } 

I  Suiting  a  saint  j  becoming  a  saint.  Dryden. 
9  Resembling  a  saint.  Bacon. 
SA'INTLY.otf.  [from  MM,]    Like  a  saint ;  be- 
coming a  saint.  Aftfton. 
SA'INTSHIP.  s.  [from  saint.]  The  i 

qualities  of  a  saint. 
SAKE,  s.  [sat.  Sax.  tore**,  Dutch.] 
t  Final causcj  end;  purpose. 
9  Account ;  regard  to  any  perron  or  ihn 
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SA'KER,  a. '  [taker  urtfiually  signified  a  hawk.] 
A  tort  of  cannon.  Dtrkam. 

SA'KERET,  «.  [from  taker.]  The  male  of  a 
»aker-hawk.  Bailey. 

SAL,  i.  [Lai.]  Salt :  a  word  often  used  in  phar- 
macy, ftovtr. 

SALA'CIOUS,  a.  [talacit,  Ut.  talace,  Fr.]  Lust- 
fnlt  lecherous.  .  Arbuth>tot. 

SALa'CIOCSLY,  ad.  [from  soZarioxs.]  Lecher- 
ou»ly ;  lustfully. 

SALA'CITY,  *.  [soiaeilw,  Ut.]   Lo»t  i  lechery. 

Floyer. 

8 A' LAD,  i.  [salade,  Fr.  talaet,  German.]  Food 
of  raw  herbs.  Wattt. 

lA'LAM ANDEH,  i.  {talamandre,  Fr.  tutamandra, 
Lat.]  An  animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire, 
and  imagined  to  be  very  poisonous.  Ambrose 
Farcy  has  a  picture  of  ttie  salamander,  with  a 
receipt  for  ber  bite ;  but  tticre  is  no  such  crea- 
ture, the  name  being  now  given  to  a  poor 
harmless  insect.  Brown. 

SA'LAM  ANDER's  Hair,  Is.  A  kind  of  asbestos, 

SA'LA MANDER's  WooL  \     or  mineral  flax. 

Bacon 

•ALAMA'NDRINE,  a.  [from  talamander.]  Re- 
sembling  a  salamander.  Sjtettitor. 

SA LA MMV.N1  AC,*  *.  [,„/,  Lat.  and  ammoniac.] 
A  kind  of  salt  formerly  dug  up  in  lumps  under 
the  sands  in  some  parts  of  Africa;  a  kind  of 
artificial  salt  much  used  by  braziers.  Ash. 

SA'LARY,  t.  [soioire,  Fr.  talarUm,  Lat.]  Stated 
hire  j  annual  or  periodical  payment.  Swtjt. 

SALK,  «.  [saoi,  Dutch.] 
1  The  act  of  selling. 

S  Vent :  power  of  selling  $  market.  Sjtenter. 

3  A  public  and  proclaimed  exposition  or  foods 
to  tbe  market;  auction.  Temple. 

4  State  of  being  venal ,  price.  Addaon. 
a  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  wicker  basket ; 

perhaps  from  sallow,  in  which  fish  are  ought. 
SA'LEABLE,  a.    [from  sale.]   Vendible ;  fit  for 

sale;  marketable.  Locke. 
SA'LEABLENESS.s.  [from  aaleaWe.]   The  state 

of  being  saleable* 
SA'LEABLY,  ad.  [from  saleable.]    In  a  saleable 

.Latin.]  Rough; 

]   Ooe  who  sells 


SA'LEBROUS,  a.  [; 

uneven;  rugged 
SA'LESMAN,  t.    [talc  and 
clothes  ready  made. 


Swift. 

SA'LEWORK,'  s.    [sole  and  work.]    Work  for 


•alet  work  carelesly  done. 
S  A' LIE  NT,  a.  [saline,  Ut.] 
I  Leaping;  bounding;  moving  by  leaps.  Brown. 
9.  Heating  |  panting.  Blacknore. 
3  Springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

Pope. 

SA'LIGOT,  s.   Waterthlatle.  Brown. 

SA'LINE,     Is.  [salinut,  Lat.]    Consisting  of 

SALI'NOUS,  \    salt:  constituting  salt.  Harvey. 

SALl'VA,  $.  [L.J  Every  thing  that  is  spit  up ; 
but  it  more  strictly  signifies  that  iuice  which 
is  separated  by  the  glands  called  salival.  Qui*. 

SALI'VAL.    la.    [from  taliva.]      Relating  to 

SALI'VARY,  )     spittle.  Artntthnot. 

To  8  AM  I  V  ATE,  *.  a.  [Md'co,  Lat.]  To  purge  by 
tbe  salival  elands.  iViiemtn. 

SALIVATION,  s.  Tfrom  taUvate.]  A  method  of 
cure  much  practised  in  venerea)  cases,  by  pro- 
moting a  secretion  of  spittle.  Quiney. 

S  A  LI' VOL'S,  a.  [from  saliva.]  Consisting  of 
spittle;  having  the  nature  of  spittle.  fVitem. 

SA'LLFT  1 

SVLLETING  j'*  CorruPted  fr°m  tatad-  Mor. 
SA'LLIEN*Ce!».  [from  sai/y.]  The  act  of  issu- 
ine  forth ;  sally.  Spenser. 
SAM. LOW",  $.  [tain,  Lat.]  A  tree  of  the  genus 
of  willow.  Dryden. 
SAM. LOW",  «.    [talo.  German,  black ;  tale.  Fr. 


foul.]   Sickly;  yelk* 
SA'LI.OWNESS,*.  [from 

sickly  paleness. 
SA'LLY,  s.  [taUie,  Fr.] 
I  Eruption;  issue  from  a 


Howe. 
]   Yellowness  j 


;  quick 


SAL 

3  Flight ;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion.  Stilling, 
i  Escape;  levity;  extravagant  flight;  frolick; 

mid  (caycty  ;  exorbitance.  Swift. 
To  SA'LLY,  t.  m.  [from  the  noun.]   To  make  an 

eruption  ;  to  issue  out.  Tate. 
SA'LLY  PORT,  s.  [tally  and  port.]  Gate  at  which 

sallies  are  made.  Dtnham. 
SALMAGUN'DI,  s.    [seton  mon  gout,  or  tale"  a 

mon  gout.]    A  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and 

pickled  herrings  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 

onions. 

SA'LMON,  «.  [mlmo,  Ut.]  The  salmon  is  ac 
counted  the  Icing  of  fre»h-watcr  fish,  and  is 
bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  tea,  yet  so  far 
from  it  as  admits  no  tincture  of  brackuhness. 
They  are  said  to  cast  their  spawn  in  August* 
which  becomes  samlets  early  in  the  spring, 
and  they  haste  to  the  sea  before  winter.  After 
he  is  got  into  the  sea  he  becomes  from  a  wm- 
kt,  not  so  big  aa  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  salmon,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose. 

ff'Uton. 

SA'LMONTROUT,  s.  A  trout  that  lias  some  re- 
semblance to  a  salmon.  Wallow. 

SALO'ON,*  i.   A  spacious  parlour.  Chaml*rt. 

SAI.Pl'CON,  s.   A  kind  of  farce  or  stuffing.  Bail. 

SALSA MENTA'RIOL'S,  a.  [talsamc ntariiu,  Ut.] 
Belonging  to  salt  things. 

SA'LSlFY.  s.  [Lat.]    A  plant :  gouubeard. 

SALSOA'L  1 D,  s.  [salsa*  and  acirfus,  Ut.]  Having 
a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and  sourness. 

Flayer. 

SALSU'GINOUS,  s.  [sata^o,  Utin.]  Saltish) 
somewhat  salt. 

[sail,  Gothick,  tealt,  Sax.J 


I  is  a  body  whose  two  esser 


properties 


seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  water,  and  a  pnn- 
gent  aapor:  it  is  an  active  incombustible 
substance.  There  are  three  kinds  of  salts, 
fixed,  volatile,  and  essential  :  fixed  salt  is 
drawn  by  calcining  the  matter,  then  boiling 
the  ashes  in  a  good  deal  of  water :  volatile  salt 
is  that  drawn  chiefly  from  the  parts  of  animals, 
and  some  putrefied  parts  of  vegetables:  the 
essential  salt  is  drawn  from  the  juice  of  plants 
by  crystallization.  liarru. 

2  Taste ;  smack. 

3  Wit ;  merriment. 
SALT,  a. 

I  Having  the  taste  of  salt. 
9  Impregnated  with  salt. 
S  Abounding  with  salt.  Jeremich. 

4  [From  la/ox,  Lauj   Lecherous;  salacious. 

Shakespeare. 

To  SALT,  v.  a.  [from  tbe  nouo.]  To  season 
with  salt.  Brown. 
SA'LT-PAN,  I  «.  [tail  and  pan,  or  pit.]  A  pit 
SA'LT-PIT,  i  where  salt  is  got.  Bacon. 
SAJLTANT,  a.    [saltans,  Ut.]    Jumping ;  danc- 

SALTATION.  s.  [saltatio,  Ut.] 

I  The  act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

9  Beat ;  palpitation . 
SA'LTCAT,  s.    A  lump  of  salt. 
SALTCE'LLAR,  f.  [soil  and  cellar.] 

salt  set  on  the  table. 
SA'LTER,  t.  ("from  soil.] 

I  One  who  salts. 

1  One  who  sells  salt.  Camden. 
SA'LTERN,  i.  A  salt-work.  Mortimer. 
SALTINBA'NCO,  s.  [sailore  in  bahco.]    A  quack 

or  mountebank.  Brown. 
SA'LTIER,  s.    A  saltier  is  in  the  form  of  a  St. 

Andrew's  cross,  and  an  honourable  bearing  in 

heraldry.  Peachan. 
SA'LTISH,  a.  [from  sail.]  Somewhat  salt.  Mor. 
SAMT  LESS,  a.  [from  sail.]  Insipid ;  not  tasting 

of  salt. 

SA'LTLY,  ad.  [from  sail.]   With  taste  of  salt  j 

in  a  salt  manner. 
SA'LTM  AR8H,«  $.  [mil  and  mors*.]   A  pasture 

which  is  sometime*  overflowed  by  salt  water. 

Ash. 

SA'LTNBSS,  t.  [from  sail.]  Taste  of  salt.  Bacon. 
SA'LTPETRE,!.   titifttrm,  Ut.  sal 


Mortif 
A  vessel  of 

8m\fL 
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SALVABI'LITY,  «•  [from  salcnM*.]  Po*»ibi- 
lity  of  being  received  to  everlasting  life. 

JJtcayjf  Piety. 

SA'LVABLE,  a.  {take,  Ut.]     Possible  to  be 

sated.  Decay  of  Pie ty. 

SALVAGE,  a.  [soalwfe,  Fr.  ittvargio.  Italian.] 

Wild;  rtidej  cruel:  n<  w  tatate.  Waller. 
SALVATION,  i.    [sateo,  Latin.]  Preservanon 

fr .  ••  eternal deatU  .  reception  to  tbe  happiness 

of  h-'oven.  Milton. 
SA'LVATORY,  t.  [talnatoire,  Fr.]    A  place  where 

any  thing  i»  preserved.  Hale. 
SALU'BRIOUS,  a.  [so/aaro,  Lat.]    Wholesome  s 

healthful ;  promoting  health.  philips. 
SALU'BRITY.  t.    [from  saia*no«i.]  Whole- 

lonrncu ;  healthfutncss. 
SALVE,  t.  [uatf,  Sax.  from  seJviu,  Lat.] 
t  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wound*  and 

hurts;  an  emplaster.  Donne. 
*  Help  i  remedy.  Hammond. 
To  SALVE,  v.  a.  [talvo,  Lat.] 
I  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied.  Spenter. 
2 To  helps,  to  remedy.  Sidney. 
S  To  help  or  save  by  a  snleo,  an  excuse  or  reser- 
vation. Hooker. 
4 To  salute:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
SA'LVER,  *.  A  plate  on  which  any  thing  is  pre- 

sentcd.  Pope. 
SA'LFO,  a.    [soieo  >re,  Lat.]    An  exception  ; 

•  reservation  ;  an  excuse.  Adduon. 
SA'I.l  T  \k!NES8,  s.    f from  seiatary.]  Whole- 

somenees;  quality  or  contributing  to  health  or 

safety. 

SOLITARY,  a.  [seiarorts,  Ut  ]  Wholesome, 
healthful;  safe;  advantageous;  contributing 
to  health  »r  safety.  Rentley. 
SALUTATION,  s.    [talntatio,  Lat.]   The  net  or 
stile  of  saluting ;  greeting.  Miltvn. 
To  SA'LUTE,  r.  a.  [ialnto,  Lat.] 
1  To  greet;  to  hail.  Sfiakftjteare. 
%  To  please ;  to  gratify.  Skakuptare. 
3  To  kiss. 

SALUTE,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Salutation  ,  greeting.  Brown. 
9.  A  kiss.  Rose  am  num. 

SALUTER,  s.  [from  udute.]    He  who  salutes. 
SAI.UTI'FEKOU8,a.  [sain ufer,  Lat.]  Healthy; 

bringing  health.  Dennis. 
SAME,  a.  [tamo,  Goth,  mot  mo,  Sv»ed.] 
I  Not  di  tit  tent;  not  another;  identical;  being 
of  the  like  kind.  sort,  or  degree.  Rap. 
•J  That  was  mentioned  before.  Daniel. 
SA'MENESS,  f.  [from  lamr.} 
1  Identity ;  the  state  of  being  not  another  ,  not 
different.  King  Ckarlet. 

«  Undistinguishable  resemblance.  5a»t/t. 
SAM  I  I  I.   t.    [taU«K,  or  tatmcmlet.]     A  little 
sat  man.  IValtun. 
SAM  I'll  I Ri.,  s.  [atrial  Pierre,  Fr.]    A  plant  pre- 
served  in  pickle.  Shakeipeare. 
SA'MI'LE.  t.    [from  example.]    A  specimen  ;  a 
part  »hown,  that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
whole.  Prior. 
To  S.VMPLB,  r.  a.  To  show  something  similar. 

Amntortk. 

SA'MPLER,  *.  [fjampiar,  Lat.]  A  (pattern  of 
work;  a  piece  worked  by  young  girls  for  im- 
provement. Skakcipeare. 

SA'N  ABLE,  a.  [tanabilix,  Lat.]  Curable;  s us- 
er pi  ive  of  remedy  ;  remediable. 

SANATION,  s.  [taitario,  Lat.]  The  act  of  cur- 
ing. IViteman. 

SA'N  ATI  VE,  a.  [scao,  Lat.]  Powerful  to  cure ; 
healing.  Racm. 

SA'N  ATI  VEN  ESS.  *.  [from  sonat ice.]  Power  to 
cure. 

SANCTlFICATION.s.  [seneiijScatfon,  Fr  ] 
l  The  staie  of  beiog  freed,  or  act  of  giving  free- 
dom from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  to 
come.  Honker. 
9  The  art  of  making  holy  ;  consecration.  Shit. 
SA'NCTIFIER,  s.    [from  saartt/f  ]      He  that 

sanctifies  or  makes  holy. 
To  SA'NCTIPY,  a.  a.  [.awtfer,  Fr.] 
I  To  free  from  tbe  power  of 
come. 

HQ 


SAN 

8  To  make  holy. 

3  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

4  T  i  make  free  from  guilt. 

5  To  secure  fr  m  violation. 
SANCTIMO-NIOUS,  o. 


Dryden. 

l.]  ££u 


ly  ;  havirri  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  L'Est. 
SANCTIMONY,  s.  [, 


linrss. 


Lat.]  A 

/V»*t<. 


A  plant 


m. 


time  to 


LM.J  Holi- 
of  ho- 
Raieigk. 

SA'NCTION,  «.  [unction,  fr.  tone  tic,  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to  any 
thing  its  obligatory  power ;  ratification. 

B*n  Jontow. 

9  A  laws  a  decree  ratified.  Denhnm. 
SA'NCTITU DE,  s.    [oancins,  Lat.]  Holiness; 

goodness ;  saintliness.  JUdion. 
SA'NtTITY,  s.  [mmctiuu,  Lat.] 
I  Holiness  ;  the  state  of  being  holy.  Skakttpeare. 
•  Goodness  ;  the  quality  of  being  good ;  purity ; 

godliness,  dd.h-m. 
S  Snint ;  holy  being.  Milton. 
To  SA'NCTU ARISE,  r.  n.  [from  seactaory.]  To 
shelter  by  means  of  sacred  privileges  :  nut  io 
U4e.  Skake.peart. 
SA'NCTUARV.  s.  [soactaarraas,  Lat.] 
I  A  holy  place;  holy  ground;  the  most  retired 
and  awful  part  of  a  temple.  Hubert. 
i  A  place  of  protection ;  a  sacred  asylum.  A/it*. 
3  Shelter;  protection. 
SAND,  s.  [imtf,  Danish  and  Dutch.] 
i  Particles  of  stone  not  conjoined,  or  stone 
broken  to  powder.  Pnnr. 
tt  Barren  country  covered  with  sands.  Add* 
SA'NDAL.  «.    (saadotV,  Fr. 

loose  shoe. 
SA'NDARAK,  #.  [xandaracn,  Lat.] 
I  A  mineral  of  a  bright  colour,  not  much  unlike 
to  red  arsenick.  Bmiey. 
9  A  white  gum  oozing  out  of  the  juniper  tree. 

flat  ley. 

SA'NDBLIND,  a.  [sand  and  blind.)  Having  a 
defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which  small  panicles 
appear  to  fly  before  them.  .  Skakt 

SA'NDBOX  Tree,  t.  [aura,  Ut.] 

SA'NDED.  a   [from  saad.J 
I  Covered  with  sand ;  barren.  Afvruasrr. 
«  Marked  with  small  spots;  variegated  with  dusky 
specks.  Skakcputre. 

SA'NDERLING.s.   A  bird.  Carew. 

SA'NDERS.  s.  [saatuhtsa,  Ut.]  A  precious  kind 
of  Indian  wood,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts, 
red,  yellow,  and  green.  Bailey. 

SA'N  DEVEK,  >.  That  which  our  English  glaas- 
men  call  tanden*r,  and  the  French,  of  whom 
the  name  probably  was  borrowed,  nindeter,  is 
that  recrement  that  is  made  when  the  materials 
of  glass,  having  been  first  baked  together,  tbe 
mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt.  Boyle. 

SA'N  DISH,  a.  ffrom  soad.]  Approaching  to  the 
nature  of  sand  ;  loose ;  not  close ;  not  i 

SANDSTONE,  f.    (aassd  and  it  ana .]  8 
loose  and  friable  kind,  that  easily 
into  sand. 

8A'N  DY.  a.  [from  toad.] 1 
1  Abounding  with  sand ;  full  _ 
9  Consisting  of  sand ;  unsalid. 

SANE,  a.  [mrim,  Ut.]   Sound;  healthy. 

SANO.   The  preterit  of  sing-. 

SAN  CJ U  I'FEROUS,  a.  [awpj/rr,  Ut.]  Convey, 
ing  blood.  Derkem. 

SANGUIFICATION,  s.  [saagisii  and^svio,  Ut.] 
The  production  of  blood  ,  the  conversion  of 
t he  chy le  into  blood .  Arbntkmot, 

SANGU1FIER,  i.  [so »*a is  and /ncio,  Ut.]  Pro- 
ducer of  blood.  Floyer. 

TtfSA'NGUIFY,  e.  n.  [toagTris  and/ocio,  Ut.] 
To  produce  blond.  Hale. 

SA'NGUINARY,  a.  [«** aimmu.  Ut.]  Crwel; 
bloody  :  murderous. 

SA'N  (JL1 1  NARY,  i.  [ssmfait,  Ut.]  An 

SA'NGUINE.  a.  [strafei arsis,  Ut.J 
i  Red  |  having  the  colour  of  blood.  Dryden. 
9  Abounding  with  blood  more  than  any  other 
humour  •  cheerful.       Govern,  oj'  Ike Tenfve. 
9 Warm;  ardent;  confident. 
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SAR 

SA'NGCINE,  *.  [umguii,  Ut.]    Blood  colour. 

S.VNGUINENES8,  \  s.    [from  JA?- 

SANfUPNITY.  i  oour ;  heat  or  «pect- 
ation  i  confidence.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SANGL'l'NEOUS,  a.  [saagiuaw,  Ut.J 
I  Constituting  blood.  JJrwsrn. 
I  Abounding  with  blood.  Arbuthnvt. 

SA'NHKDRIM,  ».  [tyscrfrtam,  Ut.]  The  chief 
council  among  the  Jews,  consisting1  of  seventy 
elders,  over  whom  the  high  priest  piesided. 

SA'MCLE,  a.  Isaairnhi.  Ut.)    A  pUat. 

SA'NIES,  $.  [Lot  ]  Thin  watery  matter ;  ser- 
ous excretion.  Ifisemaw. 

S.VNlOlS,  «.  (from  tanu,.]  Running  a  thin 
serous  matter,  not  a  well-digested  pus.  Wue. 

SA'NITY,  «.  [sawitos,  Lat.] 

SANK.   The  preterit  of  tink. 

s  1SS,  prep.  tFr.]  Without. 

SAP,  f-  [ttrpe.  Sax.  sap,  Dutch  ]  The  vital  juice 
of  plant.  the  juice  that  circulates  in  tree* 
ana  herb*.  Arbtiikmot. 

8AP»*  s.  The  operation  or  digging  under  a  for- 
tification to  destroy  it ;  the  mine  which  is  dug 
to  destroy  a  fortification.  A-h. 

To  SAP,  ».  a.  [sap/icr,  Fr.  zappare,  Italian.]  To 
undermine;  to  subvert  by  digging  ;  to  mine. 

Dry  dm. 

To  SAP,  9.  n.  To  proceed  by  mine ;  to  proceed 
invisibly.  Toiler. 

SA'PID,  a.'  [M*idtu,  Lat. J  Tasteful ,  palauble  ; 
making  a  powerful  stimulation  upon  Hie  pa- 


SAT 


SAPl'DITY,  Is.  [from  sapid.]  Tastefulness ; 
SA'PID  NESS,  J    power  of  s  r iniulating  the  palate. 

Boyle. 

SA'PIENCE,  a.    [tapience,  Pr.  tojnealM,  Latin.] 
Wisdom  ;  sageness  ,  knowledge.  Swyft. 
SA'I'IEVT,  a.  TsopicBi,  Ut.J    Wise;  sage.  Nil. 
SA'PLESS,,!.  (i*ploo$,  Dutch.] 
I  Wanting  aap  |  wanting  vital  juice.  Swift. 
t  Dry  i  old  }  husky.  Dryden. 
SA'PLING,  i.    [from  rap.]    A  young  tree;  a 
yoting.plant.  Sicyft. 
S APON  A'CEOUS,  \  a.  [sepo,  Lat.  soap  ]    Soapy  ; 
SA'PONARY,       J       resembling  soap;  h,sing 
the  qualities  of  soap.  Arbuthmot. 
SA'POR,  s.   [Lat.]  Taste;  power  of  affecting 
or  stimulating  the  palate.  £row*. 
SAPORI'FICK,  a.    [soportjtV.  Fr.  sapor  and/arie, 

Lat  ]    Having  the  power  to  produce  tastes. 
SA'PPHIRE,  «.    [$appkinu,  Lat.]    A  precious 
•tone  of  a  btoe  colour.  Woodward. 
SA  PPHIRINE,  a.   twpphirlmu,  Lat.]    Made  or 
sapphire  |  resembling  sapphire.  Dome. 
SA'PPI  NESS.  i.  [from  sappy.]   The  state  or  the 
'  [  li  a  1 1 1  v  ^J*  Js^totMi  n d j  n  j  Hi  s  <i  |  j    HsVCCu  lene  t , 
juiciness. 

S.IPPV  n 


SA'PPY.o.  [from  sop.) 
I  Abounding  In  sap;  Juicy ; 
t  Young  t  not  Arm ;  weak. 


SA'RABAND,  t.  [earabande,  Span.]  A  Spanish 
dance.  Arbutknot. 
SA'RCASM,  i.  [sarcomas,  Lat.]  A  keen  re- 
proach ;  a  taunt ;  a  gibe.  Robert. 
•ARCA'STICAL,  I  a.  [fmm  tarcasm.]  Km.  , 
•ARCA'STICK.  I  Uunting ;  severe.  S™th 
SARCASTICALLY,  ad.[frum>arcasrico/.]  Taunt 


ingly  ;  severely.  '  South. 

SA'RCENET,  s.  [sericitm  mracmuuim,  Ut.  Skim.] 


Fine  thin  woven  silk. 
To  SA'RCLE,  v.  a.  [tarxltr,  Fr.]   To  weed  i 


SARCOCELB,  f.    [«■«*  and  u*n.)    A  fleshy 
crescence  of  the  testicles,  which  sometir 
grows  so  large  as  to  stretch  the  scrotum  much 
bevond  its  natural  sise.  Qwincy. 

SAR<!  i  >'.M  A,  j.  rJjc^|ia.)  A  fleshy  excrescence, 
or  lump,  growing  in  any  part  or  the  body,  es ra- 
cially the  nostrils.  llv.it  y 

SARCOTHAGOUS.st.  [ecui  and  <t>aym] 
eating ;  feeding  on  flesh. 

SARCOPHAGY,  s.  [rstsf  and  <p»>«.] 
tice  of  eaiing  flesh. 

SARCOTICH,  *.    [flatf.]  A 


an  incarna- 
U'uema*. 
Ut.J   The  act  of 


SATCHEL, 
A  little  ha 
boys. 

To  SATE,  r 
glut,  t 


fltls  up  ulcer*  with  new  flesh 

SARCULA'TION.  s.  [larcalai.  I 

weeding  j  plutking  up  weeds. 

SA'RDlMi  Stone,  \  *"    A  sort  of  precious  ,t one 
SA'HDIUS  '  Revelation. 

SVRDONYX,  s.    A  precious  stouc.  Woodward. 
SAUK,*,  [scyrfc.  Sax.] 
I  A  bli.uk  or  shirt. 

9  In  Scotland  it  rit notes  a  shirt.  Arbntknot. 
SAKN,  «.   A  British  word  for  pavement,  or  step- 
ping stones. 

SA'RPLIER,  «.  fsarpiUiere,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  can- 
vas for  wrapping  up  wares.  Bailey. 

SA'RRASINE,  *.  (In  bouuy.)  A  kind  of  birth* 
wort*  but  (fv 

SA'RSA,  is.    Both  a  tree  and  plant. 

SARSAPARE'LLA.  j  ^wsworta. 

S4KSE,  s.   A  sort  or  flnc  lawn  sieve.  Bailey. 

To  SARSE,  ».  a.  [sasser,  Fr.]  To  sift  through 
a  aarse  or  scar  sc.  Batlty. 

SA.SH,  *.  {from  scucAe,  of  ijaroir,  to  xnow,  a  sash 
being  a  matk  of  distinction.] 
I  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  dtJunction ;  a  silken 

band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army, 
s  A  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down 
by  putties.  Sxe\ft. 

SA'SHOON,  s.  A  kind  of  leather  stuffing  pot 
into  a  boot  for  the  wearer's  ease.  Aintwortk. 

SA'SSAFRaS,  t.   A  tree:  the  wood  is  medicinal. 

SAT.   The  preterit  of  rit. 

SATA'NICAL,  I  a.  [from  Satan,  the  prince  of 
SAT.VNICK,   j     hell.]    Devilish;  infernal. 

Milton. 

[teektt,  German,  toccatas,  Lat.] 
ommouly  a  bag  used  by  achool- 

Svtft. 

[ratio,  Lai  in  ]   To  satiate ;  to 
pall ;  to  teed  beyond  natural  desires. 

Pkilip*. 

SATELLITE,  s.  [tattlltt,  Lat.]   A  small  planet 
revolving  round  a  target.  Benttey. 
SATELL1TI0US,  a.  [loteMes,  Lat.]  Consisting 
of  satellites.  Ckeyne 
To  SATIATE,  v.  a.  Ttatio,  Lat.] 
1  To  satisfy  ;  to  All.  Paihpi. 
fi  To  glut ;  to  pall ;  to  fill  beyood  natural  d**\n. 

S  To  gratify  desire.  King  Charlei. 

4 To  saturate;  to  impregnate  with  as  much  as 
can  be  contained  or  imbibed.  Newtom. 

SATIATE,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Glutted ;  roll  to 
satiety.  Pupe. 

SATl'ETY,  i.  [aatietos,  Lat.]  Fulness  beyond 
desire  or  pleasure ;  more  than  enough  ;  wcari- 
souieness  of  plenty;  state  of  being  palled  or 
glutted.  Pope. 

SATIN,  i.  [safta,  Fr.]  A  soft,  close,  and  shining 
silk.  Swift. 

SATIRE,  t.  [tatira,  Ut.]  A  poem  in  which 
wickedness  or  folly  is  censured.  Proper  satire 
is  distinguished,  by  the  generality  of  the  reflec- 
tions, rrnm  a  lampuam,  which  is  aimed  against 
a  particular  person  ;  but  they  are  too  frequent- 
I  v  confounded.  Dry  den. 

SATl'RICAL.1      .  ...  . 

SATl'RICK.  j  Ut  l 

t  Belonging  to  satire;  employed  in  writing  of 
invectives.  Roscusimoa. 
t  Censorious  t  severe  in  language.  Siri/i. 

SATI'RICALLY.  «f.  [from  tatirical.)  With  in- 
vective; with  intention  to  censure  or  vilify. 

SATIRIST,  *.    [from  wiftr*.]  One 
satires. 

To  SATIRIZE,  r.  e.  [saliHier,  Fr.  from  satire.] 
To  censiiM-  a<  In  a  satire.  Drytlen. 
SATISFA'CTION,  s.  [tatiefort  o,  Ut.] 

1  The  act  of  pleating  to  the  full.  Sonth. 

S  The  state  of  being  pleased.  Locke. 

3  Release  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  conviction.  Skakettieara. 

4  Gratification  ;  that  which  pleases.  Dryden. 

5  Amends ;  atonement  for  a  crime ;  recommence 
for  an  injury.  MUu: 
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•ATliFA'CTIVE,  a.  [~tnjaclk$,  Let.]  Giving 
satisfaction.  Jirtncn. 

SATISPA'CTORILY,  a.  [from  tatiifactorj.-)  So 
to  content.  Digby. 

SATISPA'CTORINESS,  f.  [from  setis/actory.] 
Power  of  satisfying  ,  power  of  giving  content. 


Locke. 


•ATISFA'CTORY.  «.  [tatitfactoirf,  Fr.] 

1  Giving  satisfaction  j  giving  content. 

t  Atonement ;  making  amends.  £ 
T«  SATISFY,  *.  u.  [ao.ta/aew,  L»t.1 

I  To  content ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
nothing  more  is  desires.  Adduon. 

9  To  feed  to  the  All.  Joe. 

3  To  recompence ;  to  pay  to  content.  Skakup. 

4  To  appease  by  punishment.  Milium. 
•  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  dispense. 

Lack*. 

6  To  convince.  Atterbury. 
To  SATISFY,  •. «. 

1  To  Kt«e  content. 

9  To  feed  to  the  All. 

3  To  make  payment. 
SATURABLE,  o.  [from  •afaroxe.] 
with  any  thing  till  it  wUI  receive  no 

SATURANT, «.  [sararaas,  Lat.] 
to  the  fill. 

To  SATURATE,  v.  a.  [miuru,  l.at.}  To  impreg- 
nate till  no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 

Caeyae. 

lATURDAY.  a.  [totmdaf,  Sax.]   The  last  day 
of  the  week.  Addison. 

from  safer©,  Latin.] 


•ATU'RITY,      [satanxas,  fro 
Fulness  i  the  state  of  being 


SATURN,  s.  [ralavwae.  I-at.] 
I  A  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system  ;  supposed 
by  astrologers  to  impress  melancbolvjtr  seve- 
nty of  temper. 


9  (In  chymistry.) 
SATURNINE,  o.   [aaramtaH.  Ut.]   Not  light , 
not  volatile;  gloomy;  grave;  melancholy; 
severe  of  temper.  Addison. 
SATU'RNIAN,  «.    [safumtaui,  Lit.]  Happy; 

golden.  Pope. 
SATYR,  i.   [saitrtu,  Lat.]   A  sylvan  god :  sup- 
posed among  the  ancients  to  be  rude  and 
lecherous.  '  Peackam. 

SAT\  RIAS1S,  s.  An  abundance  of  seminal  lym- 
phs*. Floyer. 
SAUCE,  s.  [saa.ee,  Fr.  seise,  Italian.] 


1  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its  taste 


9  To  sere  one  tke  tame  satire.   A  vulgar  phrase 

to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 
To  8AUCB,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  accompany  meat  with  something  of  a  higher 
relish. 

2  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing 
good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad.  Skak. 

SA'UCEBOX,  s.  [from  saaee,  or  rather  from 
saucy.]  An  impertinent  or  petulant  fellow.  Ad. 

SA'UCEPAN,  s.  tseace  and  pea.]  A  small  skiltet 
with  a  long  handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small 
things  are  boiled.  Svi/t. 

SA'UCER.  s.  [soaciere,  Fr.  from  ««e.] 
I  A  smsll  pan  or  platter  on  which  sauce  is  set  on 
the  table.  Hudibrat. 
9  A  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which  a  tea- 
cup is  set. 

SA'UCILY,  ad.  [from  soary.]  Impudent  I  v  |  im- 
pertinently ;  petulantly  ;  in  a  saucy  msnner. 

Additcm. 

SA'ITINESS,  «.  [from  soary]  Impudence; 
petulance (  impertinence;  contempt  of  aupe- 
riourt.  Collier. 

SA'VCrsSE,$.  [Fr.]  In  gunnery,  •  long  train 
of  powder  sewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth, 
about  two  inches  diameter,  in  order  to  fire  a 
)H)mb-cliest.  flai/r*. 

SA'UCISSON,  t.  [Fr.]  In  military  architecture^ 
laegots  or  fascines  made  of  large  boushs  of 
tree*  bound  together.  /toi/ey. 

SA  UCY,  e.  [at/aes,  lat.]    Pert;  petulant;  con- 

S49 


;  kn pp. dent ; 


tempt  uous  of  i 
impertinent. 
ToSA'UNTER,  v.  a.  [aller  a  la  i 

to  the  holy  land.] 
I  To  wander  about  idly.  Prior. 
9  To  loiter ;  te  linger.  Lock*. 
SA'USAGE,  s.  [saariisr,  Fr.  seiswsa,  Lat.]    A  roll 
or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal  minced 
very  small  with  salt  and  spice. 
SA'VAOE,  a.  [souvage  Fr.  tekaggio,  IttlJ 
I  Wild  ;  uncultivated.  Dnden. 
9  Untamed;  creel. 

3  Uncivilized ;   barbarous;    untaught;  wild; 

hrutal.  Sprat. 
SA'VAOE,  s.   [from  the  adjective.]    A  man  oi> 
taught  and  uncivilized ;  a  barbarian.  RaUieh. 
To  s.vVaGE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
barbarous,  wild,  or  cruel.  Taoirswu. 
SA'VAGELY,  a 4.    [from  aerage.]   Barbarously ; 

cmellv.  Shakespeare. 
SA'VAGKNESS,  s.   [from  seroge.] 

ncui  cruelty;  wildness. 
SA'VAGERY.  s.  [from  swage.] 
I  Cruelty;  barbarity. 
|  Wild  growth. 
SAVA'NNA.S. 


To  SAVE,  c.  a.    [aeneer,  seah-er,  Fr.  salvo,  Lat.] 
I  To  preserve  from  danger  or  destruction.  Dry. 
•  To  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death.  Rogert. 

3  Not  to  spend;  to  hinder  from  being  spent  or 
lost.  Drydtt. 

4  To  preserve  or  lay  by.  Jot. 
b  To  spare ;  to  excuse.  Dryden. 
C  To  salve  ;  to  reconcile.  KxUem. 

7  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as  no*  to 
lose.  Ssn/t. 

To  SAVE,  e.  a.  To  be  cheap.  Bacon. 
SAVE,  ad.    [This  word,  adverbially  used,  is,  like 

except,  originally  the  imperative  of  the  verb.  J 

Except ;  not  including.  Bacon. 
SA'VBALL,  s.  [save  and  oil.]    A  small  pan  in- 

serted  into  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of 

candles. 
SA'VER,  s.  [from  save.] 
I  Preserver;  rescner.  Sidney. 

8  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without  gam. 


H  e  turn. 

Fr.]  A 


] 


3  A  good  husband. 

4  One  who  laya  up  and  grows  rich 
SA'VIN,  s.   [saetaa,  Lat.  carta, 

plant. 

SALVING,  «.  [from#ave.] 
I  Frugal;  parsimonious;  not  lavish 
9  Not  turning  to  Idas,  though  not  gainful.  Add. 

SA'VING,  ad.  With  exception  in  favour  ol.Htok. 

SA'VING,  a.  [from  sere.] 
i  Escape  of  expense ;  somewhat  preserved  from 
being  spent.  Addtn*. 
9  Exception  in  favour.  UEtirane:. 

SA'VIN  GLY,  ad.    [from  seatag.]  With 
raorty. 

SA'VINGNESS,  «.  [from 

I  Parsimony;  frugality. 

9  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation  ■ 
SA'VIOUR,  s.  [wueear,  Fr.]  Redeemer  ;  he  that 
has  graciously  saved  mankind  from  eternal 
death.  Addiion. 
SA'VOR,*  \  t.  [seeoreV,  Fr.  safarns,  Latin.]  A 
SA'VORY,  t  plant.  Miller. 
SA'VOUR,  «.  [sevrar,  Fr.] 

I  Scent ;  odour.  Arbrntkmet. 

9  Tsste ;  power  of  affecting  the  palate,  .ifito*. 
To  SA'VOUR,  v.  a.  [soaoarer,  Fr.] 

I  To  have  any  particular  smell  or  taste. 

9  To  betoken  ,  to  hsve  an  appearance  or  Intel* 

lectual  taste  of  something. 
To  SA'VOUR,  a.  e. 

1  To  like;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 

9  To  exhibit  taste  of.  M 
SA'VOURILY,  ad.  [from  savoury.] 

1  With  gust ;  with  appetite.  D*ydm. 

9  With  a  pleasing  relish. 
SA'VOURINKSS,  s.  [from  setoery.] 

I  Taste  pleasing  and  picquant. 

9  Pleasing  smell. 
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BA'VOl'KY,  a.  [< 
I  Plowing  to  the  smell. 


Fr.  from 


MNM. 

•  t  Picquaol  to  the  facte.  Genesis. 
SAVCVY,  s.    [brtunca  mboMdiea,  Ut.]   A  sort  of 


The  preterit  of  see. 
SAW,  s.  [save,  Dan.  tufa,  Sax.] 
I  A  denuted  instrument,  by  the  attrition  of 
which  wood  or  metal  »  cot.  Mm  on. 

ff  [From  toga,  Sax.  tar g he,  Dutch.]    A  saving  ; 
a  maxim  ,  a  sentence  .  an  axiom  ;  a  proverb. 

Milton. 

To  SAW,  v.  a.  'part,  iavtd  and  sawn.  [scuts,  Fr. 
from  the  noon.]    To  cut  timber  or  other  mat. 
ter  with  a  saw.  Moion. 
SA'WDUST,  s.   [saw  and  dut.]    Dost  made  by 
the  attrition  of  the  saw.  _  Mmtimer. 


SA'WFISH,  s.  [saw  and  JUh.]  A  sort  of  fish  with 

a  kind  of  dentated  horn.  . 
a  A' W  FIT,  s.  [saw  and  pit.]    Pit  over  which  tiro. 

ber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two  men. '  Mortimer. 
SAW-WORT.  s.  [serratula,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Mil. 
SAW.  WREST,  s.    [saw  and  wrest,  j    A  sort  of* 

tool.   With  the  sa»-wresl  they  set  the  teeth  of 

the  saw.  j Vol  on. 
SA'WER.  )  s.  [tdeur,  Fr.  from  saw.]  One 
SA'WYER,  )     whose  trade  is  to  saw  timber  ints> 

boards  or  beams.  Moxon. 
SA'W!NG.*«.  [rrom  the  verb.]  Thenctofcut- 

tingwith  a  saw.  Ash. 
SA'X  fFRAGR,  *.  [sasifraga,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
BA'XIFKAGE,  Mtadow.s.  [sihniam,  lat.]  A  plant. 
SA'XIFRaGOUS.  a.    [ifljun  and  J  ran  go,  Latin.] 

Dissolvent  of  the  stone.  *  Brown. 
To  SAY.  v.  a.  pret.  satd.   [secfan,  Sax.  seggai, 

Dutch.] 

1  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words  ;  to  tell.  Spenser. 
9,  To  allege  by  way  of  argument.  Atterbnry. 

3  To  tell  in  any  manner.  Spenter. 

4  To  repeat ;  to  rehearse  ;  as,  to  say  a  part ;  to 
say  a  lesson. 

b  To  pronounce  without  singing.     Com.  Prater. 
To  SAY,  v.  ». 
1  To  speak ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  utter ;  to  relate 


4  In  poetry,  say  is  often  used  before  a  question } 
tell.  Swift. 
MAY,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  speech  j  what  one  has  to  say.     L*  Estrange. 
1  [For  assay.]    Sample.  Sidney . 

3  Trial  by  a  sample.  Boyle. 

4  [From  «rie,  Fr.J    Silk  i  obsolete. 
»  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

SA'YINO,  s.    [from  say.]    Expression  ;  words; 

opinion  sententiously  delivered.  TUlot*on. 
SCAB,  s.  [sctffc,  Sax.  soo*<w«,  Ital.  scoftie*.  Lnt.l 
l  An.  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by  dried 
matter.  Dryden. 
9  The  itch  or  mange  of  hones. 

5  A  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the  Itch. 

L*  Estrange. 

SCA'BBARD,  ».  [uhap,  German.  JaniiuJ  The 
aheath  of  a  sword.  Fairfax, 
SCA'BBED,  a.  [from  sea*.] 
I  Covered  or  diseased  with  sen v  s.  Bacon. 


aFaltrv;  sorry;  vile;  worthless.  Dryden. 
SCA'BBED N  ESS.  «.    [from  scaWed.]   The  state 

of  being;  scabby. 
SCA'BBINESS,  s.   [from  sea hhy.]     The  quality 

of  being  scabby. 
SCA'BBY,  a.    [from  scab.]    Diseased  with  sobs. 

Dry  ilen. 

SCA'BIODS,  a.  [teabiosns,  Lat.]  Itchy  i  lepfoui. 

Arburhnot. 

SCA'BTOUS,  «.  [tcabiease,  Fr.  seabhsa,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

SCA'BROUS,  a.    [seafcer,  Ut.] 
l  Rough ;  rugged ;  pointed  on  the  surface. 

Art/nth  net. 

t  Harsh;  unmusical.  Ben  JlMum, 

SCA'BROUSNESS,  s.   [from  scatroai.]  Bough- 

neaa:  ruafredness. 
SCA'BWORT,  «.    [heleninm.]    A  plant.  Aim. 
SCAB,  s.   A  kind  of  nth.  Carew. 
SCAFFOLD,  s.   [etehafaui,  Fr.  icacroi,  Dutch; 
from  schawtn,  to  show. 

>»9 


SCA 

I  A  temporary  fallery  or  auge  raised  either  for 
shows  or  spectators.  Milton. 

8  The  gAliery  raiaed  for  execution  of  great  male- 
factors. Sidney. 

S  Frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of  a 
building Jot  the  workmen.  Swift. 
To  SCA'r  FOLD,  v.a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 

furnish  with  frames  of  timber. 
SCA'FFOLDAGE.  s.    [from  actfeld.l    Gallery  ; 

hollow  floor.  Shakespeare. 
SCA'FFOLDING,  t.    [from  scaffold.] 
I  Temporary  frames  or  stages.  Pope. 

9  Buildinjc  »lightlv  erected.  Prior. 
SCALA'DE,  |  s.  [Fr.  i«  ...  ta,  9pani»h ;  from 
SCALA'DO,  )     scaU.  Ut.  a  ladder.]    A  storm 

given  to  a  place  by  rauing  ladders  against  the 
walls.  if  '  i, ; n  i 

SCA'LAR,*  \a.  [seala,  Ut.]  Proceeding  by  step, 

SCA'LARY,  |     like  those  of  a  ladder.  Brown. 

To  SCALD,  v.a.  [scaldare,  Italian. J  lb  burn 
with  hot  liquor.  Dryden. 

SCALD,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Scurf  on  the  head. 

Spenser. 

SCA1.D,  a.   Paltry ;  sorry  i  scurvy.  Shakesp. 

SCA'LDHEAD,  a.v  {sktsfladnr,  bald,  Islandick.] 
A  loathsome  disease ;  a  kind  of  local  leprosv 
in  which  the  head  is  covered  with  a  continuous 

scab. 

SCALE,  t.    {scale,  Sax.  tchael,  Dutch.] 
I  A  balance ;  a  vessel  suspended  by  a  beam 
against  another  vessel.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  sign  Libra  in  the  xodisck.  Creech. 

3  [ From  etcatlie,  Fr.  tquuma,  Lat.]  A  small  shell 
or  crust,  of  which  many  lying  one  over  a  not  her 
make  the  coats  of  tithes.  Drayton. 

4  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated;  a  thin 
lamina.  Peacham. 

5  [From  scald,  a  ladder,  Ut.]  Udder;  means 
ofasceut.  Milton. 

6  The  act  of  storming  by  ladders.  MUton. 

7  Regular  gradation  ;  a  regular  series  ririnx  like 

•  A  ngure'subdivided  by  lines  like  the  stepTof 
a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  proportions 
between  pictures  end  the  thing  represented. 

GraeM. 

9  The  series  of  harmonick  or  musical 


tions. 


10  Any  thing  marked  at  equal  distances 


To  SCALE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  climb  as  by  ladders.  Knvlles. 

2  To  measure  or  compare  ;  to  weigh.  Shakesp. 

3  To  strip  off  scales  ;  to  take  off  itt  a  thin  lamina. 

Tobit. 

4  To  pare  off  a  surface.  Burnet. 
To  SCALE,  v.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

Bacon. 

SCA'LED,  a.  [from  scale.]  Squamous :  bavins; 
scales  like  fishes.  Shakespeare . 

SCALANE,  t.  [Fr.  scaUmtm,  Ut.]  In  geo- 
metry, a  triangle  that  has  its  three  sides 
unequal  to  each  other.  Bailey. 

SCA'LINESS,  f.  [from  scaly  ]  The  state  of  being 
scaly. 

SCA'LING,*  s.  [from  the  veto.]  The  method 
of  storming  a  place  by  the  help  of  ladders ; 
the  method  of  clearing  a  cannan  by  a  small 
discharge  of  powder;  the  act  of  throwing  oil 
scales.  Atk. 

SCALL,  s.  [skalladur,  bald,  Islandick.]  Uprosy  ; 
morbid  baldness.  *  Levirtraa. 

SCA'LLION,  s.  [seaioyna,  Italian.]  A  kind  of 
onion. 

SCA'LLOP.  s.  {escallop,  I'r.J  A  fish  with  a  bollaw 
pectinated  shell.  Jludibra*. 

To  SCA'LLOP,  *.  a.  To  maTk  on  the  edge  with 
segments  of  circle.*. 

SCALP,  a.   [schtlpe.  Dutch.] 
\  The  skull ;  the  cranium ;  the  1 
the  brain. 

«  The  integuments  of  the  head.  Philips. 

To  SCALP,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deprive 
the  n.ll  of  its  integuments.  Sharp. 

SCALPEL,  s.  [Fr.  sco/peHani,  Lat.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  scraj  e  a  bone. 


i  cranium ;  the  bone  that  encloses 
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SCA'LY,  «.   [from  tctlr  }    Covered  with  scales. 


To  SCA'MBLE,  v.  n. 
t  To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious  ;  to 

to  get  by  struggling  with  others. 
9  To  shift  awkwardly.  A/ore. 
To  SCA'MBLE,  t.  a.   To  mangle ;  to  maul. 

Mortimer. 

SCA'MBI.ER,  ».  [Scottish.]  A  bold  intruder 
upon  one's  generosity  or  table. 

SCA'MBLINGLY,  ad.  [from  uamUtnt;.]  With 
turbulence  and  noise}  with  intrusive  audaci- 
ousness. 

SCAM  MOW  I  ATE,  a.  [from  tcammony.)  Made 
with  vcammony.  Ivitrman. 

SCA'MMONY,  s.  [Lat.l,  A  concreted  resinous 
juice,  light,  tender,  friable,  of  a  grayish  brown 
colour  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  flows  upon 
incision  of  the  root  of  a  kind  of  convolvulus, 
in  Asia.  Trrro«x. 

To  SCA' M  PER.  %.  sj.  [ichtrxpen,  Dutch  j  team- 
pare,  Italian.]  To  fly  with  speed  and  trepid- 
ation. Additvn. 

To  SCAN,  r.  a.    [$cando,  Ut.] 
1  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet. 

H'aUk. 

9  To  examine  nicely.  Calamg. 
SCA'NDAL,  i. 
I  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others.  MiUon. 
8  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure  ; 

infamy.  Roger*. 
To  SCA'NDAL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat 
opprobriously  ;  to  charge  falsely  with  fault*. 


To  SCA'NDALIZE,  t>.  a.    [.-.awa>-?«  ] 
1  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed  criminal. 

Clarendon. 

t  To  reproach  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  defame.  Daniel- 
SCATS'  DALOU8,  u.    [uandaleuj,  Ft.} 
1  Giving  publick  offence.  Hooker. 
S  Opprobrious ;  disgraceful. 
3  Shameful ;  openly  vile.  Pope. 
•CA'NDALOUSLY,  ad. 
1  Shamefully ;  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives  puhiirk 
offence.  Sw\ft. 
8  Censoriously  ;  opprobrinusty.  Pope. 
SCA'NDALOl/sNESS.s.  (from  uandalout.]  The 

quality  of  giving  publirk  offence. 
SCA'NSION,  i.  [icantio,  Lat.]    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  scanning  a  verse. 
'to  SCANT,  ft.  a.    [^e seaman,  Sax.]     To  limit; 

to  straiten.  Glanviile. 
SCANT,  a.    [f.-om  the  verb.] 
I  Not  plentiful ;  scarce ;  teas  than  «hat  is  proper 
or  competent.  Milton. 

8  Wary  ;  not  liberal;  parsimonious.  Skaktip. 
SCAN'I.  ad.    [from  the  adjective.]  Scarcely; 

hardly :  obsolete. 
SCA'NTILY,  ad.    (from  scanty.] 
1  Narrowly  ;  not  plentifully. 
•  Sparingly;  niggardly. 
SCA'N  TI&ESS,  s.    [from  swat,.] 
\  Narrowness ;  want  of  space;  want  of  com. 

pass.  Dryden. 
I  Want  of  amplitude  or  greatness  ;  want  of  libe- 
rality. South. 
SCa'NTLLT,  t,   A  small  pattern  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  a  little  piece.  Hale. 
SCA'NTLING,  $.    [exhantiUoK,  Fr.] 
1  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose.  L'E$t. 

9  A  certain  proportion.  Skaketpetrre. 

3  A  small  quantity.  Taylor. 
SCA'NTLY,  ad.    [from  sow/.)  . 

I  Scarcely ;  hardly  :  obsolete.  Camden. 
9  Narrowly,  penuriousty  ;  without  amplitude. 

Drgden. 

SCA'NTNESS,  s.    [from  scant.]  Narrowness; 

meanness ;  smallness.  Hagwrd. 
SCA'NTY,  a.    [The  same  with  scant.] 
1  Narrow  j  small ;  wanting  amplitude  ;  short  of 
quantity  sufficient.  Locke. 

4  Small poor;  not  copious;  not  ample.  Ixxke. 
i3  J^.Uf*  niK»rdW;  parsimonious.  /faffs. 
Jo  St  APE,  v.  a._  [contracted  fr«/m  etcape.]  To 

escape;  to  miss;  to  avoid;  to  shun;  not  to 
incur;  to  fly.  'MtU<m. 


SCA 

To  SCAPE,  v.  n.    To  get  away  from  hurt  or 

SCAPeI's.'   [from  the  verb.] 
1  Escape ;  flight  from  hurt  or  danger  ;  accident 

of  safety. 
9  Means  of  escape  ;  evasion. 
9  Negligent  freak  ;  deviation  from 


4  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 
SCAPULA,  s.    [Latin.]   The  i 

Wueman. 

SCA'PULAR,    )  a.    [tcmmlaire,  Fr.   from  sco- 

SCA'PULARY,  J     pa/a,  Lat  ]   Relating  or  be- 
longing to  the  shoulders.  if 'item**.. 

SCAR,  * .    [t*%otfa.]    A  mark  made  by  a  hurt  or 
Arc ;  a  cicatrix.  Arbntknat. 

To  SCAR,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  mark  as 
with  a  tore  or  wound.  Skakeipoare. 

SCA'RAB,  s.    \scarabarmt.  Lat.]    A  beetle;  an 
insect  with  sheathed  wints.  i*r»aia. 

SCA'RAMOUCH.  «.  [etcarmoucke,  Fr.]    A  buf- 
foon in  motley  dress. 

SCARCE,  a.  [tcarto,  Italian.] 
I  Not  plentiful';  not  copious. 
9  Rare  ;  not  common. 

SCV RCELY,  } «*'   C «™  thc 

LHardly;  scantly.  Jlvoker, 

9  With  difficulty.  Drjat* . 

SCA'RCENESS,  \.     Tf  1Mr„  1 

SCA'RCITY,      j'"    [f">™  scarce.] 

I  Smallne.s  of  quantity;  not  plenty  ;  penory. 

Aifkn 

8  Rareness ;  infrequency  ;  not  < 


To  SCARE,  ».  a.  [tcormre,  Italian.  Skinner.]  To 
fright;  to  frighten  ;  to  affright;  to  terrify;  to 
strike  with  sudden  fear.  Catamv. 

SCA'RECROW,  •.  [scare  and  trw.]  An  linage 
or  clapper  set  up  to  fright  birds ;  thence,  any 
vain  terrour.  Ralexgh. 

SCA'REFIRE.  s.  [scare  and  ./ire.]  A  fright  by 
Arc ;  a  Are  breaking  out  so  as  tu  raise  terTour. 

Holder. 

SCARF,  s.   [escJsarflr,  Fr.]    Any  thing  that 

loose  upon  the  shoulders  or  drcas. 
To  SCARF,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  throw  loosely  on. 

2  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 
SCA'RFSKIN,  f .  [scar/  and  sJriu.J  The  cuticle ; 

the  epidermis ;  the  outer  scaly  integuments  of 
the  body.  Ckeyne. 

SCARIFICATION,  s.  [scari/coiio,  LaLl  In- 
cision of  the  skin  with  a  laucet,  or  such  like 
instrument.  Jrontkmt. 

SCARIFICATOR,*,  [from  scarify.]  One  who 
scarifies. 

SCA'RIFIER,  s.    [from  scorify.] 
t  He  who  scarifies. 

8  The  instrument  with  which  scarifications  art 


ToSCA'RlFY,  r.st.  [scarijtro,  Latin.]  To  let 
blood  by  incisions  of  the  skia,  commonly  after 
the  application  of  cupping  glasses.  .Wiseman. 

SCA'RLET,  *.  feseartoie,  Fr.J  A  colour  com- 
pounded of  red  and  yellow  ;  cloth  died  with  a 
scarlet  colour.  Locke. 

SCA'RLET,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Of  the  colour 
of  scarlet;  red  tinged  with  yellow.  [hydm. 

SCA'RLETBEAN,  «.  [sear/el  and  t*an.]^A  plant 

SCA'RLETOAK,  «.   The  ilex.   A  species  of  oak. 

SCARMO'GE!  j*'  F°r  «**"■**•  Sprtmr. 
SCARF,  s.   [escarp*,  Fr.]   The  slope  on  tht 

of  a  ditch  which  is  next  to  a  fortified 

and  looks  toward  the  fields. 
SKATE,  t.  [tkiaur,  Swedish.]    A  kind  of  wooden 

shoe,  with  a  steel  plate  underneath,  on  which 

they  slide  over  the  ice. 
To  SCATE,  v.  ft.   [from  the  noun.]   To  slide  on 

scates. 

SCATE,  s.    [souotas,  Lat.]    A  fish  of  the  species 

of  thornback. 
SCATEBROUS,  a.   [sca.'e*rat,  Lat.]  Abounding 

with  spring*. 
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IV  8CATH,  c.  «.  [scMtAaa,  tCfltAan,  Sax.  tckce- 
den,  Dutch.]  To  wiutc ;  to  damage ;  to  dettroy  : 
obsolete.  Milton. 

SCATH,  f.  [utath,  Sax.]  Watte}  daman;  m it- 
chier; depopulation  :  obsolete.  Fairfax. 

SCATH  FL'L,  a.  [from  tea**.]  Mischievous, 
destructive.  Shaketyeart. 

SCATING,*  *.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  of  p« ta- 
int on  the  ice  with  scales.  At*. 

To  SCATTER,  v.  a.  [toateraa,  Sax.  tcatitren, 
Dutch.] 

I  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  aprinkle.  'thorn*. 
ft  To  disaipate ;  to  disperse.  Mtlton. 

3  To  spread  thinly.  Drydm . 

4  To  beaprinkle  with  something  loosely  lpraad< 

To  SCATTER,  v.  a.  To  be  dissipated}  to  be 
dispersed.  .  Bacon. 

SCA'TTliRINGLY,  ad.  [from  scattering.]  L*K*e- 
ly :  disuersedly.  Jbb*t. 

SCA'TTERLING.i.  [from  t«i«er.]  A 


Sprmer. 

SCATU'RIENT,  o.  [tcafantnt,  Ut.]  Springing 
at  a  fouatain. 

SCATURI'GINOUS,  a.  [tcatarigo,  Ut.]  Full 
of  apringa  or  fountaina. 

SCAVENGER,  a.  [tcofoa,  Sax.  to  shave.]  A 
petty  magistrate,  whose  province  ia  to  Keep 
the  atreeta  clean :  more  commonly  the  labourer 
employed  in  removing  filth.  South. 

SCELKRAT.t.  [Fr.  sceieratas,  Ut.]  A  villain ; 

a  wicked  wretch.  CAeyae. 

SCE'NEKV,*1  rrrnm.r«*l 
SCE»NARY,  J*    U">**  *<***>) 

1  The  appearancea  of  place  or  things.  Additom. 
BTbe  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an 

action  u  performed.  Pope. 
3  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes 

of  a  play.  Dryden. 
SCENE,  t.   [aunto.  Ut.  cnm-l 
1  The  atage;  th«  theatre  of  dramatick  poetry. 
•  The  general  appearance  of  any  action ;  the 

whole  contexture  of  objects;  a  ditplay;  a 

series  j  a  regular  diaposition.  Addtnon. 

3  Part  of  a  play.  Granville. 

4  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  at  pat  set  between 
the  same  persona  in  the  aame  place.  Dryden. 

b  The  place  represented  by  the  atage.  Shakerp. 
6  The  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the  play. 

Baron. 

SCE'NICK,  o.    [aceai/pte,  Fr.  from  tceae.j  Dra- 

inatick  ;  theatrical. 
SCKNOGRA'PHICAL,  a.     [<tx*t,  and  y«ct4>.] 

Drawn  in  perspective. 
SCEN  OG  RATH  IC ALLY.  od.  [from  tctno graph- 
ical]   In  perspective.  Mortimer. 
SCE'NOGRAPHY,  t.    [roam  and  yfa^.]  The 

art  of  perspective. 
SCENT,  s.    [tcrtuir,  to  tmell,  Fr.] 
1  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  smell.  Jf'aCti. 
«  The  object  of  smell  >  odour  good  or  bad. 

Deuham. 

3  Chase  followed  by  the  tmell.  Temple. 
To  SCENT,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose.  Milton. 
It  To  perfumej  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or 
bad.  AddiMn. 
SCE'NTLESS,  a.  [from  sceal.]  Inodorous ;  hav- 

ing  no  smell. 
SCE'TTICK,  t.   See  SKEPTICK. 
SCE'PTRE,  s.    [urptrum,  Ut.]   The  entign  of 
royalty  borne  in  the  hand.  Ben  Jatuon. 

SCE'PTERED,  a.  [from  tceprre.]  Bearing  a  scep- 
tre. *  Milton. 
SCH E'DULE,  *.    [icAedaia,  Ut.] 
1  A  small  scroll.  Hooker. 
ft  A  writing  additional  or  appendant.  Donne. 
%  A  little  inventory.  Skaketpeare. 
SCHE'M  AT1SM,  «.  [<r*>*usW|uto<.] 
I  Combination  of  the  atpectt  of  heavenly  bodiet. 
ft  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  tiling 

SCHRMATIST,*.  [frot 
one  given  to  forming 
SCHEME,  «.  toc**«.) 

Ml 


] 


>eecA. 
A  projector  j 


SCI 

i  A  plan ;  a  combination  of  various  things  into 
ooe  view,  design,  or  purpose.  ^ttersury. 

tA  project}  a  contrivance;  a  design .  Sunjt. 

3  A  representation  nf  the  aspects  of  the  celestial 
bodiet ;  any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram. 

JludibraM. 

SCHE'MER,  t.   [from  seAeme.]   A  projector;  a 


SCHE'SIS,  s.    fOt^K.]    A  habitude;  state  of 
any  thing  with  respect  to  other  things.  Nor. 
SCHISM,  t.    [txtr^i  tchume$fr.\    A  separa- 
tion or  division  in  the  church  of  God.  Sprat. 
SCHISMATICAL,  a.    [from  tcAwaiacicfc.1  Im- 
plying schism  »  practising  tchitm.  K.  Charles. 
SCHISMATIC  ALLY,  ad 


lu  a 

manner. 

S(  Hl'SMATICK,  a.   [from  tcAusn.]   One  who 
teparatet  from  the  true  church.  Bacon. 
To  SCHEMATIZE,  r.  a.    [from  sckisw.]  To 
commit  the  ciime  of  schism ;  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  communion  of  the  church. 
SCHOLAR,  ».    [tcao/orts.  Ut.] 
i  One  who  learnt  of  a  roaster }  a  disciple.  Hook. 
ft  A  man  of  letters. 

3  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books. 

4  One  who  has  a  lettered  education. 
SCHOLARSHIP,  s.    [from  $ckolar.] 

I  Learning;  literature}  knowledge.  Pope. 
9.  Literary  education.  Milton. 
3  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

<fctt»ttsjrCA. 

SCHOLA'STICAL,  a.    [tchotastiau,  Ut.]  Be- 
longing to  a  scholar  or  school. 
SCHOLA'STICALLY,  ad.  According  to  the  nice- 
ties or  method  of  the  schools. 
SCHOLA'STICK,a.    [to/tola,  Ut.) 
I  Pertaining  to  the  tchool  >  practised  in  i 


9  Befitting  the  school }  suitable  to  the  tchool  i 
pedantick.  StillinzJleet. 
SCHOLIAST,  s.   [scAofiostes,  Ut.]   A  writer  of 
explanatory  notes.  Dryden. 
SCHO,LION,\s.  ]Utin/]    A  note }  an  explan- 
SCHO1  L1UM,  >     alory  obtcrvation.      Spar  ser. 
SCHOLY,  s.    [neholU,  Fr.  tc/iotiaat,  Ut.l  An 
explanatory  note.  Hooker. 
To  SCHOLY,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  write 
expositions.  Hooker. 
SCHOOL,*.   [»eeotn,  Ut.l 
1  A  house  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Dryden. 
ft  A  place  of  literary  education.  D\gby. 

3  A  ttate  of  instruction.  Dryden. 

4  Syttem  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  particular 
teachers.  Taylor. 

i  The  ag«  of  the  church,  and  form  of  theology 
succeeding  that  of  the  f.ahers.  Sanderson. 
To  SCHOOL,  e.  a.    [rrom  the  noon.] 
I  To  inttruct }  to  train.  .Spenser. 
9  To  teach  » ttb  superiority }  to  tutor.  Dryden. 
SCHOOLBOY,  s.    [teaool  and  boy.]   A  boy  that 
it  in  his  rudiments  »t  school.  Svtft. 
SCHOOLDAY,  s.    [tcW  and  day.l    Age  in 
which  vouth  it  sent  to  nchool.  Shoketjteare. 
SCHOOLFELLOW,  s.  {school  and/./'oic  ]  One 
bred  at  the  tame  school.  Lncke. 
SCHOOLHOUSE,  *.  [tchool  and  fcoate.]  Home 
of  discipline  and  instruction.  Speater. 
SCHOOLMAN,  t.  [ic«(*landffla».] 
I  One  verted  in  the  niceties  and  lubtiltiet  of 
•academical  disputation.  Pope. 
ft  A  writer  or  scholattick  divinity  or  philosophy. 

P>  rpt. 

SCHOOLMASTER,  *■  [tchool  and  natter.}  One 
who  pretides  and  teaches  in  a  school.  Bacon. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS,  «.    [""oof  and  mistress.] 
A  woman  who  govern!  a  school.  Gay. 

SCHOONER,*  *.    [a  tea  term.]  A  tmall  ve«tt  I 
with  two  mattt.  Ath. 

SCHREIOHT,  t.   Afith.  ylrniirortA. 

SCI'AGRAPH,*  )  rraMYtaCUkA 

SCI'AGRAPHY,  j      L      rr^^  J 
I  (In  architecture.)  The  profile  or  section  of  a 
building,  to  show  the  intide  thereof.  Bailty. 
ft  (In  autonomy.)  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow  of  lite  «un, 
moon,  or  Hag*  Barley. 
N  o 
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*Ci'ATH  ERICAL,  1  ad.  [sriafrrieae,  Pr 
SCl'ATHERICK,.  )  a**.*.]  BtloDgintto  a 
lundul.  Brute*. 
SCIATICA,  If.  {tciattone,  Fr.  i$ckiadiea  pouio, 
SCIATIC*,)  Ut.]  The  hip  gout.  Brmn. 
aClATICAL,  a.  [from  scumca.J  Afflicting  the 
hip.  At  but  knot. 

SCI  ENCE,  t.   [setenre,  Fr.  tcieiuie,  Ut.] 
I  Knowledge.  Hammond. 
«  Certainty  grounded  on  demonstration.  Berkl. 
»  An  attained  by  precepts,  or  built.on  principle!. 

Dry  den. 

4  Any  art  or  •pedes  of  knowledge.  Shaketp. 
a.One  of  tlte  several  literal  arts,  grammar,  rhe- 
torkk,  logick,  arithmetiek,  musick,  geometry, 
astronomy.  Pope. 
SCIE'NTIAL,  a.    [from  srinscc.J  Producing 
science.  Mxlton. 
SCIENTI'FICAL.  )  a.    rscienltjlqmt,  Pr.  Maentia 
SCIENTI'FICK,  |    and/ocw,  Ut.]  Producing 


[tctmtillo,  Ut.]  To 


certain- 
ty. ,  South. 
SCnNTI'FICALLY,  mJ.   In  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  knowledge.  Lockt. 
SCI'MITAR,  s.  A  short  sword  with  a  convex 

edge;  acimeter. 
SC1NK,  i.    A  cast  calf. 
To  SCl'NTILLATE,  v.  a. 

sparkle;  lo  emit  sparks 
SCINTILLATION,  s.    [icintiUatio,  Ut.  from 
umtiUate.]   The  act  of  sparkling;  sparks 
emitted.  Brovn. 
SCI'OLIST,  s.   [scio/w,  Ut.]   One  who  knows 
many  things  superficially.  GlanvilU. 
SCI'OLOUS,  a.   [seioias,  Ut,]   Superficially  or 
imperfectly  knowing?  not  used.  Havtl. 
SCI'OMACHY,  s.  [^and^ksxa-]   Battle  with 
a  shadow.  CovUy. 
SCI'ON,  ».  [scion,  Fr.1  A  small  twig  uken  from 
one  tret  to  be  ingrafted  into  another.  Sk+k. 
SCIRE  FACIAS,  «.  fUt.]  A  writ  Judicial,  ia 
law,  most  commonly  to  call  a  man  to  show 
cause  unto  the  court,  why  execution  of  a  judg- 
ment passed  should  not  be  made.  Cewett. 
SCIBRHO'8lTY,i.  ffrom  scirraans.J   An  indu- 
ration of  the  glands.  Arbuthnet. 
SCIRRHOUS,  o.   [from  arirrans.]   Haying  a 
gland  indurated.  Wurman. 
SCI'RRHUS,*.   [irirrae,  Fr.  from  ras**.]  An 

indurated  gland. 
SCI'SSIBLE,  a.  [icasus.  Ut.]  Capable  of  being 
divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge.  Bacon. 
SCI'SSlLB,e.  [arutiie,  Pr.  sciwtfis.  Ut.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp 
edge.  Arbuthnot. 
SCmiOJf .  s.  [scurton,  Fr.  scissfe,  Ut  ]  The  act 
of  cutting.  IVitrman. 
SCI'SSOR.    >«,   rscia«to,Ut.]   A  small  pair  of 
SCl'SSORS,*  f    shears,  or  blades  moveable  ou 
a  pivot,  and  intercepting  t  he  thing  to  be  cut. 

Arbuthnot. 

SCI'SSURE,  r.  [idmrn,  Ut.]  A  crack  ;  a  rent ; 

•  fissure.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

SCLBROTICK,  a.  [a-^Aasx.]   Hard ;  an  epithet 
of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye.  Raw. 
SCLEROT1CKS,  s.  [from  (he  adjective.]  Medi- 
cines  wUich  harden  and  consolidate  the  parts 
they  are  applied  to.  Quincy. 
To  SCO  AT,    \  v.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel  by  putting 
To  SCOTCH,  J    a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under 
it  before.  Bailey. 
To  SCOFF,  Iv.  a.   rsefcoppe*,  Dotch.1  To  treat 
with  insolent  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  contume- 
lious language.  Tillotton. 
SCOFF,  s.    [from  the  verb.]  Contemptuoas 
ridicule  ;  expression  of  scorn ;  contumelious 
lanruane.  fValU. 
SCOFFER,  ».  [fromiauM    Insolent  rid  ieuler : 
saucy  soorner  j  contumelious  reproacher. 
,.      , ,  Burnet. 
SCO'FFINGLY,  ad.   [from  acting.]    In  con- 
tempt  i  in  ridicule.  Broome. 
To  SCOLD,  ».  a. 

clamourously 
SCOLD,  s.  Aclar  n.  low,'  foul. 

Sirt/f 


[sc*oU«a,  Dutch.]  To  quarrel 


SCO 

SCCLDING,*  s.  [from  scold.]  The  act  of  treat 
ing  with  noisy  scurrilous  language; 
scurrilous  language. 
SCOLOPE'NDRA.s.  [«•«>**«*>. ] 

I  A  sort  of  venomous  serpent. 

9  An  herb.  ^ms»wr%. 
SCO. M  M.s.  A  buffoon:  out  of  nse.  L*Ettrm*£e. 
SCONCE,  t.  [•raaao,  Ger.] 

I  A  fort ;  a  bulwark.  Shakespeare. 

1  The  head  :  a  low  word.  SKaKnmet.re. 

3  A  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with  a  too*. 
ing-gl%ts  to  reflect  the  light.  $«*'». 

4  A  mulct,  or  fine. 

To  SCONCE,  r.u.  To  mulct ;  to  fine. 
SCOOP,  s.  [sctocp*.  Dutch  : 

l  A  larve  ladle  ;  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle  used 
to  throw  out  liquor.  Mottrnur. 

t  A  chlrurgcon's  instrument.  5aarp. 

9  A  sweep;  a  stroke.  Shuhttjitcrt. 
To  SCOOP,  r.  a.  (wfcoepen,  Dutcli.] 

1  To  lade  out.  Dry*!**. 

9  To  empty  by  lading.  Adduon. 

3  To  carry  oil,  so  as  to  leave  the  place  hollow. 


4  To  cut  into  hollowncts  or  depth.  >■ 
SCO-OPER,  i.  [from  sroop.]  ' 
SCOPE,  s.  [icoptu,  Ut.l 

1  Aim ;  intention  t  drift.  Addison. 

9  Thing  aimed  at ;  mark  ;  final  end.  AfUly*. 

3  Room;  space;  amplitude  of  intellectuaUkw. 

NtTcton. 

4  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint.  Sk* 
•  Liberty  beyond  just  limits;  licence. 

6  Act  of  riot ;  sally. 

7  Extended  Quantity.  Dorses. 
SCOTULOUS.e.  [seajmiosus,  Ut.]  Pull  of 
SCORBUTICA!,  1  s.  frcorbuf.qtu,  Fr,  * 
8CORBUTICK.  J     auras,  Ut  ]  " 

the  scurvy. 
SCORBUTICA  1.1. Y.  ad.  With 

scurvy ;  in  the  scurvy. 
SCORCB,  s.  This  word  is  used 
discourse,  or  power  of  reason. 
To  SCORCH,  v.  a.  [scon 
J  To  burn  superficially. 
9  To  burn. 


Drydsa. 
South. 


To  be  burnt  superficially ;  to 


Aixtxorth. 


iting  wi 
it  a!  Pies, 


was  less  corn- 
by  lines 


ToSCORCH,».a 

lie  dried  up. 
SCO'RC H1NG  Fennel,  s.   A  plant. 
SCO'RDIVM.t.  [Lat.]  An  herb. 
SCORE,  s.  [skoro,  islandlck.] 

t  A  notch  or  long  incision.  Shakerp ecre. 

9  A  line  drawn 

3  An  account  which,  when  writi 
mon,  was  kept  by 
of  chalk. 

4  Account  kept  of  something  past ;  an  epoch  y 
an  era. 

b  Debt  imputed.  , 

6  Reason;  motive. 

7  Sake;  account;  relative  motive.  Svtft. 
r)  Twenty.  Pope. 
4  Atong  in  score.  The  words  with  the  musical 

notes  of  a  song  annexed. 
7  j  SCORE,  t .  a. 
I  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 
*  To  impute ;  to  charge. 
3  To  mark,  by  a  line. 
SCO'RIA,  s.  [Ur.]  Dross ;  recrement 
SCO'RIOUS,a.  [scoria,  Ut.J  Drossy  ; 
titious. 

To  SCORN,  v.  a.  {tchemen,  Dutch  j 

To  despise;  to  slight;  to  revile;  to  vilify;  to 
contemn.  Job. 

To  SCORN,  v.  a. 

1  To  scoff  t  to  treat  with  contumely  .SaoAresp. 
9  To  disdain  i  to  think  unworthy.  P*pt 

3  To  despise  i  to  contemn. 

4  To  neglect ;  to  disregurd. 
SCORN,     [esconsf,  old  Fr.] 

I  Contempt;  scoff;  slight;  act  of  contumely 

9  Subject  of  ridicule;  thing 
tempt. 

SCO'ENER,  u  [from  *c*ru.] 
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Sp  enter . 

PrtQT. 


Dryrfen. 
Prior. 
Con  tern  p- 


l  Contemner despiser. 

9  Scoffers  ridtculer. 
SCORNFUL,  a.  [ironiand full.] 

{Contemptuous;  insolent. 

t  Acting  in  defiance. 
SCO'RNFULLY,  cd.  [from  ac<ww/W.] 

tuously ;  Insolently. 
•CORP/ON,*,  [scorpio,  Lat.] 

1  A  reptile  much  resembling  a small  lobster,  with 
•  very  venomous  sting.  Skatcnpeore. 

ft  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiack.  IWen, 

3  A  scourge  «o  called  from  its  cruelty.  Aim*. 

4  r  From  *corpi*»,  L*t.]  a  sea-fish.  Jtottrorih. 
•Cf>RPlON  6mm.  t.  A 
SCORPION  Grass,1) 
SCORPION'S  Ted,  \  s. 
SCORPION  Mrs,  J 
SCOT,  i.  .[Scot,  Fr. J 

I  Shot ,  payment. 

9  Scot  and  Lot.  Parish  payments.  Prior. 
To  SCOTCH,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  shallow  incisions. 

Skaketpeure. 

SCOTCH,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  slight  cut .  a 
shallow  incision.  H'alum. 
SCOTCH  CWJef*,  or  Scoicaed  Collope,  $.  Veal  cut 

into  small  pieces. 
SCOTCH  Hopper*,  i.   A  play  in  which  boys  hop 
over  lire*  on  the  ground.  Locke. 
SCCTOMY,  s.  r(r«&TWf<ia.]  A  dizziness  in  the 
head,  causing  dimness  of  sight.  Axntwortk. 
SCO'VEL,  «.   [tcopa,  Lat.]   A  mop  of  clout*  for 
sweeping  sn  oven  ,  a  maulkin.  Aintwortk. 
SCO'UNDREL,  a.  [twmdanuAo,  Ital.)  A  mean 
ra  i.d  .  a  low  petty  villain.  Pope. 
To  SCOUR,  r.  a.  [skarer,  Dan.  scAmren,  Dutch.] 
I  To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in  order  to 
cleanse  the  surface. 


•  To  purge  violently. 
3  To  cleanse  ;  to  bleach. 


domeslick 


Graunt. 


«  To  remove  by  scouring. 

5  [From  Korrere,  Ital.]  To  range  about  in  order 
to  catch  or  drive  away  something ;  to  clear 
away.  Sidney. 

6  To  pass  swiftly  o 
To  SCOUR,  a. *. 

I  To  perform  the 
utensils. 

0  To  clean. 
9  To  be  purged  or  lax. 
•  To  rove  j  to  range. 

5  To  run  here  and  there. 

6  To  run  with  great  eagerness  and  swiftness .  to 
scamper.  Collier. 

SCOURER,*,  [from  scour.) 

1  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing. 
8  A  purge,  rough  and  quick. 

3  One  who  runs  swiftly. 

SCOURGE,  f.  [ewcourgee,  Fr.  uorreggia,  Ital.] 
I  A  whip ;  a  lash  |  an  instrument  of  discipUne. 

8  A  punishment    a  vindictive  affliction. 


3  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys.  Alter. 

4  A  whip  for  a  top.  Locke. 
To  SCOURGE,  v.  tt.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  lash  with  a  whip  ;  to  whip.  WotU. 

8  To  punish  ;  to  chastise  ,  to  chasten  ;  to  casti- 
gate vrith  any  affliction.  htaecabeet. 

SCO' U  KG  EH,  s.     ("from  ocourge.]     One  that 

scourges :  a  punisher  or  chastTser. 
SCOUHGlNG,*!.  [from  icowrgt\]T  he  discipline 

of  the  scourge.  Aik. 
TbBCOURSE,  v.  a.   To  exchange  one  thine;  for 

another ;  to  swap.  Ainsvortk. 
* COUT,  t.   [esecitf,  from  escoater,  Fr.J  One  who 

is  sent  privily  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 

enemy.  Wilkin*. 
To  SCOUT,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ] 
l  To  go  out  in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of 

an  enemy  privately.  Dry  den. 

9  To  ridicule ;  to  sneer  •  a  vulgar  use. 

To  SCOWL,  v.n.  [eeylian,  to  squint.  Sax.]  To 
frown  |  to  pout ,  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. 

Sidney. 

SCOWL,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Look  s>f  sullenness 
"Ij  gloom. 
Ml 


SCR 

SCOWLING!/*-,  ed.  [from  scosW.]  With  a  frown- 

inc.  and  sullen  look. 
7b  SCRA  BBLE,  r.  n.    [krabbelen,  sero/e/en,  to 

scrape  or  scratch,  Dutch.]  To  paw  with  the 

hands.  Samuel. 
SCRAGG,  i.  [scrof  ke,  Dutch.]  Any  thing  thin  ur 

lean. 

I  Leanness ;  marcour. 
8Unevenncss;  roughness) 
SCRA'OGY.  o.  [from  scrag.] 
I  Lean  i  marcid ;  thin. 
9  Rough  i  ragged ;  uneven. 
T«SCRA'MBLE,e.n.  [the 

trrqfoten,  Dutch.] 
1  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tumultoously 
with  the  hands  j  to  catch  with  haste  preventive 
of  another.  g 
•J  To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
SCRA'MHLB,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  ' 
1  Eager  contest  for  something. 

Jibing  by  list  help  of  the  hands 
*.  ffr 


Arbutknot. 

PktUps. 


SCRA'MBLER,  l. 
1  One  that  scrambles.  Addison. 
«  One  that  climbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
To  SCRANCH.  t.  a.  £s(Ttrotj#r,  Dutch.]  To  grind 

somewhat  crackling  between  the  teeth. 
SCRA'NNEL,  a.   Vile }  worthless.  Jlflfton. 
SCRAP,  i.  [from  tcmpr,  » thing  scraped  or  rubbed 
off.] 

l  A  small  particle »  a  little  piece;  a  fragment. 

L'  fit  rait' 

9  Crumb  j  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  the 
table.  Bacon. 

.1  A  small  piece  of  paper  Pope. 
To  SCRAPE,  v.  a.  [tekropen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light  action  of 
a  sharp  instrument.  Moian. 

9  To  take  away  by  scraping  j  to  erase,  Smft. 

3  To  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh  noise. 


4  To  gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious*  or 

trifling  diligence. 
To  SCRAPE,  v.  a. 
I  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
8  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

3  To  make  an  awkward  bow. 

4  To  scrape  acquaintance.  A  low  phrase.  Tocurry 
favour,  or  insinuate  into  one's  familiarity. 

SCRAPE,  i.  [tkrap.  Swedish.] 
I  Difiieultyt  perplexity:  distress. 
8  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor 
3  A  bow. 

SCR  A' PER,  t.  [from  scraps.] 
l  Instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  scraped.  ' 

Swtft. 

8  A  miser ;  a  man  intent  on  getting  money  j  a 
scrape-penny.  Herbert. 

3  A  vile  fiddler.  Cowley. 

SCRA'PING.**.  [from  tc rape,]  The  act  bf  taking 
off  the  surface  by  the  slight  action  of  a  keen 
instrument ;  that  which  is  scraped  off  from  any 
thing  ;  a  disagreeable  noise :  an  awkward  bow ; 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  an  unskil- 
ful player. 

st  RAT,  *.  [scriue,  Sax.] 

7b  SCRATCH,  v.  a.  [kf 
i  To  u..i  or  mark  wi 
and  uneven. 

9  To  tear  with  the  nails. 
3  To  wound  slightly. 
■4  To  hurt  slightly  with 

keen. 

s  To  rub  with  the  nails. 

0  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 
SCRATTH,  s.  [from  the  verb.l 

1  An  inti«ion  ragged  and  shallow. 
9  Laceration  with  the  nails. 
3  A  slight  wound. 

SCRVTCHER, ».  He  that  scratches. 
SCRATCHES,  s.  Cracked  ulcers  or  so 
horse's  foot. 


A  hermaphrodite. 

Dutch.] 


rigged 

Greic. 


any  thing  pointed  or 
Shakespeare. 
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SCRATCH  INGLY,  ad.  [from  teratchinf .]  With 
the  Action  of  tcratchin*.  Sidney. 

SCRAW,  a.  [Irith.1  Surficc  or  *curf.  MR. 

To  SCRAWL,  p. a.  [corrupted  from  urablU.J  To 
draw  or  mark  irregularly  or  clumsily.  Swift. 

To  SCRAWL,  «.«. 

1  To  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly.     Su  ft. 
ft  [From  crantL]  To  creep  like  a  reptile.  Aintv. 
SCRAWL, «.  [from  the  verb.]  Unskilful  and  in- 
elegant writing.  Arbuthnot. 
SCRA^WLER,  «.  [from  acrawt.]  A  clumsy  and 

inelegant  writer. 
SCRAY,  *.   A  bird  called  a  tea-swallow.  Amur. 
SCRE'ABLE,  a.  [«crea*i/u,  Lat.]  That  may  be 
spit  out.  Jiu.Uy. 
Tb  SCREAK,  v.  n.  [properly  creak  or  shriek.]  To 
make  a  thrill  or  loud  none.  Bailey. 
To  SCREAM,  v.  m.  [firemen.  Sax.] 
I  To  cry  out,  aa  in  terrour  or  anguiah.       Swift . 
9  To  cry  shrilly.  Shakespeare. 
SCREAM,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shrill,  quick, 
loud  cry  of  terrour  or  pain.  Pope. 
To  SCREECH,  v.  a.  [skrakia,  to  cry,  Isiandick.] 
1  To  cry  out  in  terrour  or  anguish.  Baam. 
ft,To  cry  aa  a  night  owl. 
SCREECH,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Cry  or  horrour  and  anguiah. 
*  Harsh  cry.  Pope. 
SCRF7ECHOWL,*.   An  owl  that  hoot*  in  the 
and  whose  voice  ia  auppoaed  to  betoken 
r,  misery,  or  death.  Drayton. 
rvi.r  , .  a.  [eacraa,  Fr.] 
I  Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  concealment. 


Cowley. 


ft  Any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 
3  A  riddle  to  aift  aand. 
To  SCREEN,  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  alielter  ;  to  conceal  ,  to  hide.  Rowe. 
ft  To  si  ft ;  to  riddle.  Etelyn. 
SCREW,  a.  [acroeve,  Dutch.]  One  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers,  which  ia  denned  a  right  cylinder 
cut  into  a  furrowed  spiral ;  of  Una  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  male  and  female  j  the  former 
cut  convex,  and  the  latter  channelled  so  aa  to 
receive  the  other.  Qumcy, 
Tb  SCREW,  v. «.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw.  Philips. 
t  To  fasten  with  a  screw.  Afoot oa. 

3  To  deform  by  contortion*. 

4  To  force  ;  to  bring  by  v 

5  To  squeeze  ;  to  preaa. 

6  To  oppress  by  extortion.  Swtft. 
SCREW  Tree,  a.  [uoro,  Lat.]  A  plant  of  the  East 

and  West  Indies. 
To  SCEl'BBLB,  9.a.  [lertWUo,  Lat.] 
1  To  All  with  artiest,  or  worthless  writing.  Mil. 
9  To  write  without  use  or  elegance. 
To  SCRl'BBLE,  *».  a.   To  write  without  care  or 
beauty.  Bentley. 
SCRI'BRLE,  s.    Worthless  writing.  Boyle. 
SCRI'BBLER,*.  [from  *cri66le.]  A  petty  author  $ 
a  writer  without  worth.  Glanpille. 
SCRIBE,  a.  ;  crxU,  Lat.] 
I  A  writer.  Grew, 
ft  A  publlck  notary.  Ainnporth. 
SCRI'MER,  a.  [eteritaw,  Fr.]  A  gladiator :  not 
used.  Shakespeare. 
SCR1NE,*.   [icriaiam,  Lat.]   A  place  in  which 
writings  or  ruriositles  are  deposited*  Spenser. 
8CR1P,  s.  [skrappa,  Nlanditk.] 
I  A  small  bag  ;  a  sat  the).  Milton. 
9  A  schedule  ;  a  small  writing.  Shakerpeare. 
SCRI'PPAOE,  a.   [from  aenp.]   That  which  ia 

contained  in  a  scrip. 
SCRI'PTORY,  a.  [scriptoriaa,  Lat.]    Written  ; 

not  orally  delivered. 
SCRI'PTURAL,  a.  ffrom  scripture.]  Contained 
in  the  Bible;  biblical.  Atterbury. 
SCRI'PTURE,  t.  [*cn>tnra,  Lat  ] 
l  Writing.  Raleigh. 
9  Sarrrd  writing ;  the  Bible.  South. 
SCRI'VENER...  [acritwao.  Lat.] 
1  One  who  draws  contracts  .  Shakespeare. 

9  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  in. 

'"est.  Dryden. 
SCRCFULA,  a.  [tcrc/a,  Ut.]  A  depravation  of 


scu 

the  humours  of  the  body,  which  break*  oat  in 
sores  commonly  called  the  kind's  evil.  Wis*. 
SCRCFULOL'Sja.  [from  scro/aia.]  Diseased  wit* 
the  scrofula.  Arbnikwsot. 
SCROLL,  s.   A  writing  wrapped  u| 
ICROYLE, «.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  rascal ;  a  wi 


To  SCRUB,  v.  a.  fwnro^n,  Dutch.]  To 

with  something  coarse  and  rough. 
SCRUB,  s.  [rfrom  the  noun.] 
i  A  mean  fellow,  eiilicr  as  be  is  supposed  to  scrub 
himself  for  the  itch,  or  aa  he  u  employed  in 
the  mean  officii  of  scouring  away  dirt. 
9  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable.  Strifu 
3  A  worn-out  broom.  Aimrmortk. 
SCRU'BBED,  la.  (sensbet,  Danish  ]  Mean;  vile; 
SCRU'BBY,    |    worthless;  dirty.  Shakripeure. 
SCRUFF,  i.   The  same,  I  suppose,  with  scarf. 
SCRU'PLE.  i.  [scrvpnU,  Fr.  tcrupulus.  Lst.l 
t  Doubt ;  difficulty  of  determination  ,  perplexity 
about  matters  of  duty.  Utekt. 


9  Twenty  grains  >  the  third  pan  of  a  dram. 
3  Pro\  erbially,  any  small  quantity.  Makeap. 
To  SCRl'PLE,*.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Todoobt; 

to  hesitate.  Milum. 
SCRL'PLER,  i.  [from  scrap  U.]  A  doubter  |  one 
who  has  scruples.  Grannt. 
SCRUPULOSITY,  s.  [from  acrapuW] 

1  Doubt;  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness.  South. 

2  heir  of  acting  in  any  manner;  tenderness  of 
conscience.  .       Decay  of  Puty. 

SCRU'PULOUS,  a.  [scrupulous*,  Lat.] 
1  Nicely  doubtful;  hard  to  satisfy  in  i" 

tionsof  conscience. 
9  Given  to  objection* ;  captious. 

3  NLi:  doubtful. 

4  Careful ;  vigilant;  cautious.  JfeodYord. 
SCRUPULOUSLY,  ad.  [from  scrupulosu.]  Care- 
fully; nicely;  anxiously.  Taylor. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS,*,  [from  scr«paio«i.]  Tlie 

state  of  being  scrupulous. 
SCRl  'TABLE,  a.  [aerator,  Lat]  Discoverable 

by  enquirv-  Decay  of  Piety. 

SCRUTATION,  *.  [scrator,  Lat.]  Search;  ex- 

am ination  ;  inquiry. 
SCRUTATOR,  i.   [scrutatenr,  Fr.  from  scrator, 

LatJ  Inquirer;  aearcher  ;  examiner,  ^tytjfe. 
8C  RUT  I  NE'ER,  ..  [scrutator,  Lat.]  A  searcher } 

an  examiner. 
To  SCRUTINIZE,)  v.  a.   [from  *cmrt«*;.]  To 
To  SCRUTINY,    j    search  j  to  examine.  Aylu 
SCRUTINOUS,  a.  [from  scrattay.]  Captious ; 

full  of  enquiries.  Dec  Scat. 

SCRUTINY,  «.  [tcratiiuaas,  Latin.]  Inquiry, 

search  t  examination  with  nkety.  Taylor. 
SCRL  TOI'RE,  a.  [for  acrtiotre,  or  eacritoire.]  A 

case  af  drawer*  for  writings. 
To  SCR  USE,  n.o.  To  squeeze ;  tocomi 
To  SCUD. ». a.  [slrarto,  Sweduh.]  ToSy;  tot 

away  with  prcc»t>hation.  Mrj/V. 
To  SCC'DDLE,  v.  n.  [from  scad.]  To  run  with  a 

kind  of  affected  haale  or  precipitation. 
SCU'FFLE,  a.   A  confused  quarrel :  a  tumultuous 

broil.  Derujr  of  Piety. 

lb  SCU'FFLE,  c.  a.  [from  the  nnun.f  To  right 

confusedly  and  tumultously.  Draytor. 
To  SCULK.  v.n.  [skulcke.  Danish.]  To  lurk  in 

hiding.ptace*  ;  to  lie  close. 
SCU'LKER,  i.  >frum  *aJk  ]   A  Inrker ; 

hidet  himself  for  shame  or  mischief. 
SCULL.*,  [•toil,  Islandick  ] 
I  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends  the  brain; 

the  arched  bone  of  the  head. 

8  A  small  boat ;  a  cockboat. 

3  One  who  rows  a  cockboat. 

4  A  shoal  of  fish. 
SCU'LLCAP,  ».  [«m*7  and  eon.] 

i  A  h-  nd  piece. 

9  A  nightcap. 
SCU'LLER, ». 

I  A  cockboat ;  a  boat  in  which  there  is  but  one 
rower.  Dryden. 
9  One  that  row*  a  cockboat. 
SCU'LLERY,  a  [from  siruwa,  a  ves*el,  Idandick.] 
The  place  where  common  utensils,  aa  kettles 
or  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kep».  peacham. 


Sharp, 
fludibrns. 
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SCL'LLION,*.  [eseaeiife,  Fr.  a  dish.]  The  lowest 
dumestick  lervant,  that  wasnes  the  kettles  and 
diilics  in  the  kitchen.  Shakespeare. 

To  SCULP,  p.  a.  [tcnlpo,  Lat.]  To  carte ;  to  en- 
grave  :  not  in  ate.  Sandyi. 

SCU'LPTILE,  a.  [sc«/p*»li*,  Ut.]  Madebycarv- 
inc.  I  Browm. 

SCU'LPTOR,  $.  [tculptor,  Lat.)  A  carver  .  one 
who  cuti  wood  or  stone  into  ii 

SCU'LPTURR,  f.  [scoiptarfl,  Lat.] 
t  The  art  of  carving  wood,  c 

image*, 
a  Carved  work. 

S  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper 
To  SCU'LPTURE,  v.  a.  [from  the  i 

to  engrave. 
SCUM,  s.  fescmae,  Fr.  tchuym,  Dutch.] 
I  That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor.  Hac. 
fi  The  dross  ;  the  refuse  ;  the  recrement ,  that 


into 


Pop*. 
Dry  den. 

.]  To  cut. 
Pop*. 


part  which  is  thrown  away. 

ToSCUM 


v.a.  [from  the  nutfn.]  To  clear  off  the 

8 m  .   (O  skim.  I -re 

'MM EH,  s.   [etcumoir,  Fr.l  A  v easel  with 
whiili  liquor  is  scummed;  a  skimmer. 
SCU'PPER  Holes,  s.  [scAoepea,  Dutch,  to  draw 
off.]    In  a  ship,  amall  boles  on  the  deck, 
through  which  water  is  carried  into  the  sea. 
SCURF,  s.  [scar/,  Sax.  tkvrff,  Danish.] 
i  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab.  Swift. 
S  A  soil  or  stain  adherent.  Dryden. 
'  3  Any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface.  Addison. 
SCU'RFINESS,  «.  [from  scar/.]  The  state  of 

being  scurfy. 
SCU'RRTL,  a.  •  [srrrriJit,  Latin.]  Low  ,  mean  ; 

grossly  opprobrious  ;  lewdly  jocose.  H.Jonson. 
SCURRI'LJTY,  s.   [scarniitos,  Lat.]  Grossness 
of  reproach  j  lewdness  of  jocularity  j  mean 
buffoonery.  Shakespeare. 
SCC'RKII  <  »'L  s,  a    [scarrilif,  Ut.]  Grossly  op- 

[trobrious  ,  using  such  language  as  only  the 
icence  of  a  buffoon  can  warrant ;  lewdly  jocti- 
lar;  vile;  low.  Hooker. 
SCU'RRILOUSLY,  ad.   With  gross  reproach , 
with  low  buffoonery.  Tufotson. 
SCU'RRILOUSNESS,*.  [from  scarriW]  Scur- 
rility :  baseness  of  manners. 
SCU'RVILY,  <ul.  [from  scarry.]  Vilely  ;  basely ; 

coarsely.  Samtk. 
SCU'RVY,  i.  [from  tcurf.]  A  distemper  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  and  among  those 
such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat,  low,  moist  soils, 
near  stagnated  water.  Artmthnot. 
SCU'RVY,  o.  [from  scarf,  scurfy,  scarry.] 
I  Scabbed ;  covered  with  scabs  ;  diseased  with 
the  scurvy.  Lmiica*. 
»Vile}  bad}  sorry;  worthless;  contemptible; 
offensive.  Met/1- 
SCU'RVYGRASS,  s.    [senrrs  and  grass.]  The 

plant  spoon  wort. 
♦SCUSES,  for  EXCUSES. 
SCUT,  i.  [star,  Islandick.]  The  tail  of  those 
animals  whose  tails  are  very  short.  Su-ui. 
SCUTCHEON,  i.  [scacciosw,  Ital.]  The  shield 
represented  in  heraldry.  Sidney . 

SCUTE' LLATED,  a.  [irateHa,  Ut.]  Dividrdlnto 
small  surfaces.  Woodward. 
SCUTIFORM.a.  [scaCi/omis,  Ut.]  Shaped  like 

a  shield. 
SCU'TTLE,  s.  [scare/fa,  Ut.] 
1  A  wide  shallow  basket,  so  named  from  a  dish 
or  platter  wlch  it  resembles  in  form.  HakewiU. 
1  A  small  grate.  Mortimer. 
3  [From  scad.]  A  quick  pace ;  a  short  ran  ,  • 
pace  of  affected  precipitation.  Spectator. 
To  SCUTTLE,  v.  a.  [from  scad  or  sratifr.]  To 
ran  with  affectedvprecrpitatioo.  Artmthnot. 
To  SDEIGN,  r.a.  [sdegware,  Ital.]  To  disdain. 

Milton. 

SDEI'GNFUL,  a.   Disdainful.  Spenser. 
SEA,  t.  [tat.  Sax.  sec,  or  tee,  Dutch.] 
1  The  ocean ;  the  water,  opposed  to  the  land. 

Affile*. 

*  A  collection  of  water ;  a  lake.  Matthew. 
3  Proverbially  for  any  large  quantity.  K.  Charles. 
thing  rough  and  tempestuous 
Half  drunk. 


iff 


llrr. 
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SEA 

SEA  is  often  used  in  oorn position,  as  will  appear 

In  the  following  examples. 
SE'ABAR,  s.  [\tr*adtfp,scis,  Ut.]  The  sea  swaj. 

low. 

SE'ABEAT,  a.  [sea  and  beat.]   Dashed  by  the 


Pope* 
I  capable  to 
Arbntknot. 
of  the  sea  . 
Waller. 


waves  of'the  sea. 
SE'ABOAT.s.   [sea  and  6oai.]  V 

bear  the  sea. 
SE'ABORN.  o.  r««  and  torn.] 

produced  by  the  sea. 
SE'ABOY,  s.   [sea  and  soy.]   Boy  employed  on 
shipboard.  Shakespeare. 
SEABREACH,  $.  [sea  and  br toe h.]   Irruption  of 
the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks.  L'Ettrange. 
SEABREEZE,!,   [sea  and  areeze.]  Wind  blow- 
ing from  the  sea.  Mortimer. 
SE'ABUlLT.o.  [staandfca.it.]  Built  for  the  sea. 

Dryden. 

SE*ACALF,  s.  [sea  and  cos/;  pAoca.]  The  seacalf, 
or  seal,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he  makes 
like  a  calf;  his  head  comparatively  not  big, 
shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  and  mustaches 
like  those  of  a  cat ;  his  body  long,  and  all  over 
hairy  ;  his  forefeet  with  fingers  clawed  bot  not 
divided,  yet  fit  for  going :  his  binder  feet,  more 
properly  fins,  arc  fitter  Tor  swimming,  as  being 
an  amphibious  animal.  The  female  gives  suck. 

Grew. 

SE'ACAP,  s.  [sea  and  cap.]  Cap  made  to  be  worn 
on  shipboard.  Shakespeare. 
SE'ACHART,  s.  [sea  and  chart.']   Map  on  which 

only  the  coasts  are  delineated. 
SE'ACOAL.1.  [sea  and  coo/1  Coal  so  called,  be- 
cause brought  to  London  by  sea.  Itactm. 
SE'ACOAST.s.   [sea  and  coast.]  Shore ;  edge  of 
the  sea.  Mortm.rr. 
SE'ACOMPASS,  i.   [sea  and  compasj.]  The  card 
and  needle  of  mariners.  Camden. 
SE'ACOVV,  s.  [sta  and  fa]  The  manatee,  a  very 
bulky  animal,  of  the  cetaceous  kind.    It  grows 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in 
circumference  ,  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  hog, 
but  longer,  and  more  cylindrick  -.  it*  eves  are 


our  longer,  ana  more  cyiinanck  :  it*  eves  are 
small,  its  hearing  is  vety  quick.  Its  lips  are 
thick,  and  it  has  two  long  tusks  standing  out. 
It  has  two  fins,  which  stand  forward  on  the 
breast  like  hands.  The  female  has  two  round 
breasts  placed  between  the  pectoral  tins.  The 
skin  is  very  thick  and  hard,  and  not  scaly,  b  it 
hairy.  HtU. 
SE'ADOG,  s.  [sea  and  dog.]  Perhaps  the  shark. 

Rotcommvrt, 

SEAFA'RER,  s.  [sea  and  /are.]  A  traveller  by 

sea;  a  mariner."  Pope. 
SEAFA'RING,  a.   [sea  and /are.]  Travelling  by 

•ea.  Shakespeare. 
SE'AFENNEL,  s.  The  same  with  SAMPHIRE. 
SE'AFIGHT,  s.  [are  and^gAl.]   Battle  of  ships ; 

battle  on  the  sea.  Arbutknot. 
SEAFOWL.S.  [sea  and  /owl.]  A  bird  that  live* 

at  sea.  Broome. 
SE'AGIRT,  a.  [tra  and  girt.]  Girded  or  encircled 

by  the  sea.  Milton. 
SE'AGREEN,  s.  [seo  and  green.]  Resembling  the 

colour  of  the  distant  sea ;  cerulean.  Pope. 
SE'AGRKEN.s.    Saxifrage-.    A  plant.  , 
SE'AGULL,  s.    [sea  and  gall.]   A  waterfowl. 

Bacon. 

SE' A  HEDGEHOG,  s.   [eefciaas.]  A  kind  of  sen 
shellfish.  Carew. 
SE'AHOG,  s.  [sea  nnd  hog.]  The  porpus. 
SE' A  HOLLY,  s.  [eryngium,  Ut.]  A 
SE'AHOLM.  s.  [.ea  and  holm.] 
t  A  small  uninhabited  island. 
aSeahollv.    A  kind  of  sea  weed. 
SE'AHORSE,  s.  [sea  and  Aorse.] 
I  A  Ash  of  a  very  singular  form,  about  five  inches 
in  length,  ana  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
in  the  broadest  part.  Hill. 
1  Tin  morse,  or  waltron.  Woodward. 
3  By  the  seahorse  Dryden  means  probably  the 
hippopotamus. 
SE'AMAlD,  s,  [sea  and  maid.]  Mermaid.  Shak. 
SE'AMAN.s.  [sea  and  man.] 
1  A  sailor ;  a  navigator  ;  a  mariner. 
«  Merman  ,  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
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SEA 

*E'.\ M  AKK,  i.    [>ta  and  mar*.]    Point  Of 

spicuous  place  distinguished  at  sea.  Bmevn. 
SE'AMEW,  i.   fitu  and  mew.]   A  fowl  that  fre- 
quents i  he  sea.  Pope. 
SE' A  MONSTER,  s.   [tea  and  monster.]  Strange 
animal  of  the  sea.  Milton. 
SE'ANYMPH,  s.  [sea  and  nympA.]  Goddess  of 
the  -  N' 


SEC 


SBMOMuN,,. 


VBR,  s. 

irnr, 


MOOSE,  [sea  and  cose.]  The  mod  in  the  sea 
or  shoie.  Mortimer . 

SE«APIECE,s.   [sea  and  piece.]   A  picture  repre- 
senting any  thing  at  sen.  Jdditon. 
SE'APOOUs.  r,ra  and  «»/  ]  A  lake  of  salt  water. 

SE'APOBT.s.  [ssa  and  port.]  A  harhoor. 
SE'ARISQt  B,  s.  [seaandnseae.]  Hazard  at  sea. 

Jr6ataw«<. 

SE'AROCKET,  «.   A  plant.  MHier. 
SE'AROOM,  i.  [seo  and  room.]  Open  sea:  spa- 
cious main.  , 
s.  [see  and  rove  ]  A  piiate. 
"T,  s.  [sea  and  serpent.]  A 
serpent  t  an  adder. 
SKASE'KVICB,  s.  [sea  and  service. j  Naval  war. 

Stetff. 

SE'ARH  ARK,  s.  [sea  and  sAar*.]  A  ravenous  sea- 
fish. 

SE'AsHELl,!.  [tea  and  theU.]  Shells  found  on 
the  shore.  Mortimer. 

SE'ASHORE,  t.  [sea  and  shore.]  The  const  or  the 
sea.  Drydrv. 

SB'ASICK,  a.  [aea  and  sic*.]  Sick,  aa  new 
vm  agers  on  the  sea.  Kncllet. 

SEASIDE,  s.  [seaandsWe.]  The  edge  of  the  sea. 


SEASl  'RGEON,  s.  [*rc  and  surgeon.]   A  cturur- 

geon  employed  on  shipboard.  Wiseman. 
SBASIRr£uNDBD,«.  [sea  and  rarroa»</.]  En- 

circled  by  the  sea.  Pope. 
IV  ATE  KM,  s.  [sea  and  term.]  Word  of  art  used 

by  the  seamen.  Pi  pe. 

SEA  WATER,  s.  {sea  and  water.]  The  salt  water 

of  the  sea.  Wiseman. 
SEAL,  s.  [pAoca;  «©(,  tele,  Sax.  tee  I,  Danish.] 

The  teacalf. 
SEAL-s.  [«*W,Sax.] 
J  A  sump  engraved  with  a  particular  impression, 

Axed  upon  the  wax  that  closes  letter*,  or 

ed  as  a  teatimony. 
ft  The  impression  made  in  wax. 

3  Any  act  of  confirmation. 
7'o  SEAL,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  fasten  with  a  seal.  Shaketpeare. 
ft  To  con  firm  or  attest  by  a  seal.     Shake* peare. 

5  To  confirm ;  to  ratify  j  to  settle.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  shut ;  to  close.  Bacon, 
b  To  make  fast.  Milton. 

6  To  mark  with  a  stamp.  Shakespeare. 
To  SEAL,  e.  n.  To  Ax  a  seal.  Shaketpeare. 
SE'ALER,  s.  [from  sea/.]  One  that  seals. 
SE'AllNGWAX.s.   [seal  and  w«u.]  Hard 

used  to  teal  letters. 
SEAM,  f.  [seam.  Sax.  room,  Dutch.] 
I  The  future  where  the  two  edges  of  cloth  are 

sewed  together.  Additcn. 
ft  The  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship.  Dryden. 
9  A  cicatrix ;  a  *car. 

♦  A  measure  ;  a  vessel  in  which  things  arc  held ; 
eight  bushrls  of  corn.  ^in.worf  A. 

•  Seam  of  mlau.   A  quantity  of  glass  weighing 
t«0  pounds. 

6  Tallow  j  grease;  hog's  lard. 
To  SEAM,  e.  a.  [fmm  the  noun.] 

I  To  join  together  by  suture,  or  otherwise. 
«oTo  m*rk  '  to  »ear  with  a  long  rieatrlx.  Pojie. 
IBA'MLESS,   a.     [from   s*am.]     Having  no 
seam. 

SE'AMRENT,  s.  [seam  and  rent.)  A  separation 
of  any  thing  where  it  la  joined  j  a  breach  of 
the.stilrhes. 
SEAMSTRESS,  s.  [seamsvtre,  Sax  ]  A  woman 
whose  taade  is  to  sew.  CleaveUnd. 
SE'AM  Y.o.  [from  aeam.]  Having  a  seam  ,  show, 
me  the  scam.  she  " 

1*N,  $.  [tegnr,  Sax.]  A  net ,  a  seine. 


SEAR,*,  [seanafl,  Sax.  to  dry.]   Dry;  nnt  mmj 
longer  green.  ShaketpeuT*. 
To  SEAR,  c.  o>  [ironaF,  Sax.]  To  burn  ;  to  cats* 
terize.  Jfosge. 
To  SEARCE,  r.  a.   [sasser,  Fr.)  To  sift  fhiety. 


SEARCE,  i    A  sieve ;  a  bolter. 
SEA'RCER,  s.  [from  s«rrc*.]  He 
To  SEARCH.  ».  a.  [cAercArr.  Fr.] 
iTo  examine;  to  try;  t, 


i  to 


2  To  inquire  j  to  seek  for. 

3  To  probe  as  a  chirurgeon.  8h 

4  To  atareA  out.   To  find  by  seeking. 
To  SEARCH,  p.  n. 

1  To  make  a  search  ;  to  took  for  something. 


<2  To  make  inquiry. 
$  To  seek  .  to  try' to  And. 
SEARCH,  s  f from  the  verb.] 
I  Inquiry  by  looking 


■i  place. 
ArW-. 


Pn„r. 


in  London  appointed  to  examine  the 
of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  cf 


[.arrfafA,  Sax.]  A 


Grtmnt. 
aster;  a 


3  Inquiry;  act  of  seeking. 

4  Quest ;  pursuit. 
SEARCHER,*,  [fro 

t  Examiner ,  trier, 
ft  Seeker ;  inquirer. 
3  Officer 
bodies 
death. 
SE'ARCLOTH,  # 

large  plaster. 
SE'ASON,  l.  [ictsca,  Fr.] 
I  One  of  the  Tour  part*  of  the  year, 

mer,  autumn,  winter, 
t  Acme,  si  distinguished  from  others. 

3  A  At  time ;  an  opportune  concurrence.    PL  ?*. 

4  A  time  not  very  long.  Shaketpecre. 

5  [From  the  verb.]  That  which  gives  a  high 
relish 

To  SE'ASON,  e.  o.  [attainder.  Fr.] 
I  To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  giTC«  a  high 
relish.  Brow. 
ft  To  give  a  relish  to.  TULtiir. 

3  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  ingredient. 

SAalcerpefire. 

4  To  imbue ;  to  tinge  or  taint  7a>*#ri 
3  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit  j  to  i 


To  SE'ASON,  v.  a.  To  become  mature ;  to  grow 
At  for  any  purpose.  Mozon. 
SEASONABLE,  a.  [satsoa,  Fr.]  Opportune  ;  hap- 
pening or  done  at  a  proper  time  ,  proper  as  to 
time.  Sosi'i. 
SE'ASON  ABLEN  ESS,  r.    [from  teatonable.J  Op- 
portuneness of  time  ,  propriety  with  regard  to 
time.  Addxwn 
SE'ASON  ABLY,  ad.  [from  msowble.} 

with  respect  to  time. 
SE'ASON  ER,  i.  [from  to  season.]  He  who 

or  gives  a  relish  to  any  thing. 
SE'ASON  INO,  f.  [from  season.]  That  which  la 
added  to  any  thing  to  give  it  a  relish.  Jrbntlu 
SEAT,  e.  [sett,  old  Ger.] 


I  A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on 
sit. 


hich  one  may 
Urydt*. 

ft  Chair  of  state;  throne;  poet  of  authority  ;  tri- 
bunal. Hi  t  r  '!. 

3  Mansion;  residence;  dwelling;  abode^ 

4  Situation ;  site. 
To  SEAT,  e.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  place  on  seats  |  to  cause  to  sit  down, 
ft  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  i 
tinction.  Aflftoa 

3  To  Ax  in  any  particular  place  or  situation  ;  ta 
settle.  /tVttjA. 

4  To  Ax :  to  place  Arm.  Mxttun. 
SE'AWARD,  aa*.  [sea  and  westrof,  Sax.]  Toward 

the  tea.  Piwe. 

SE'CANT, i.  [secaat,  Lat.  srewnte,  Fr.]  In  geome- 
try, the  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  cutting  and  meeting  with  another  line, 
called  the  tangent,  without  it. 

To  SBCJVPB,  a.  a.  [seem*.  Ut.]  To 
frum  fellowship  In  any  affair. 
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SEC 


SECE'DER,  *.  [from  tecede.]  One  who  discovers 
hi*  disapprobation  of  any  proceeding*  by  w  ith- 
drawinthirnself. 
To  SECE'RN,  v.  a.  [leeerno,  I  nt.]  To  separate 
finer  from  (rotter  matter  i  to  make  the  separa* 
t  ion  of  substances  in  the  body.  Bacon. 
SECE  SSION,  s.  [seres**,  Ut.J 


1  The  li  ui 


act  of 


5ECLE,  (.  [secaiam,  Lat.]  A  century :  not  in 

To  SECl.l  'DE,  r.  a.    [as dudo,  Lat.]  To  confine 
from:  to  shut  up  apart ;  to  exclude.  Ray. 
SE'CON  D,  a.  [second,  Fr.  lecmduj,  Lat.] 
I  The  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  the  ordinal  of 
two.  Dryden. 
a  Next  in  value  «r  dignity  ;  inferionr.  Add-so*. 
SE'CON D-H AND,  i.   Possession  received  from 

the  first  possessor. 
SECOND-HAND,  o.  Not  original ;  not  primary. 

At  SBCON  D-H  AND,  ad.    In  imiuUoDi  in  the 


place  of  order  i  I  y  transmission  :  not 
primarily ;  nwr  originally.  Swift. 
SE  COND,  s.  [second,  Fr.  from  the  adjective.] 
I  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a  duel,  to 
direct  or  defend  nun.  Drayton. 
1  One  who  supports  or  maintains ;  a  supporter ; 

a  inaintniner.  Wotton. 
3  A  teevnd  Minute,  the  second  division  of  an  hour 
by  sixty  t  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute.  Ilil. 
•i  v  SE'CON D,  i.  a.  [sscoaJrr,  Fr.  sectrado,  Ut.) 
1  To  support   to  forward ,  to  assist ,  to  come  in 
after  the  act  as  a  maintained.  Sw\ft. 
a  To  follow  in  the  next  place.  RaUigk. 
SE'COND  Sight,  $.  The  power  of  seeing  things 
future,  or  thines  distant:  supposed  inherent 
in  some  of  the  Scottish  islanders.  Additon. 
SE'COND  sighted,  a.  [from  second  tight.)  Having 
the  second  sight.  Addison. 
SE'CONDARILY,  ad.  [from  secondary.]  In  the 
second  degree  ,  in  the  second  order ,  not  pri* 
mariiy  i  not  originally.  Digby. 
SL  (  uN  DA  KIN  ESS,  i.  [from  sccoadary.l  The 
state  of  being  secondary.  Norrit. 
SE'CON DARY.  a.  [teiuudariz*,  Lat.  J 
I  Not  primary ;  not  of  the  first  intention.  Bacon. 
x  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  subordinate.  VE»tr. 

3  Not  of  the  first  older  or  rate.  \BentUy. 

4  Acting  by  transmission  or  deputation.  Prior. 

5  A  secondary  fever  is  that  which  arises  after  a 
crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter, 
as  after  the  declension  of  the  smallpox  or 
measles.  'guiacy. 

SE'CONDARY,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  dele- 
gate |  a  deputy. 
SE'CONDLY,*!  [from  second.]  In  the  second 
place.  Swi/r. 
SE'CON  D- RATE,  s.  [second  and  role.] 
1  The  second  order  In  dignity  or  value.  Addison. 
3  (It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively.)   Of  the 
second  order.  Dryden. 
SE'CRECY,  s.  [from  secret.] 
1  Privacy  ;  state  of  being  hidden.  SaaJrcsMar*. 
a  Solitude  ;  retirement.  South. 

3  Forbearance  of  discovery.  Hooker. 

4  Fidelity  ton  secret  |  taciturnity  inviolate  ;  close 
tilence.  Shaxespeare. 

SE'CRET,  a.  [secret,  Fr.  secrelut,  Lat.] 
1  Kept  hidden ;  not  revealed ;  concealed.  Deal. 
I  Retired t  private  i -unseen.  Milton, 

3  Faithful  to  a  secret  intrusted.  SAaxripeore. 

4  Private  |  affording  privacy.  Afiiton. 
>  Occult ;  not  apparent.  Milton. 

SE'CRET,  ».  [secret,  Fr.  serreram,  Lat.] 
l  Something  studiously  hidden.  Sag 
•  A  thing  unknown;  something  not  yet  dis- 
covered. Afilton. 
3  Privacy ;  secrecy  j  invisible  or  undiscovered 
state.  Milton. 
To  SE'CRET,  ».e.  [from  the  noun.]  To  keep 
■ivate. 


SE^CI 


CRETARTSHIP.s.  | 
*«rf.]  The  office  of* 


SE'CRETARY,  a.  [.errrtoriBS,  low  Lat.]  One  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  business  ^  one 
who  writes  for  another.  Clarendon. 

To  SECRETE,  v. a.  [seen  ft,  Lat.] 
l  To  put  aside ,  to  hide. 

8  (In  the  animal  economy.)  To  secern  ,  to  se- 
parate. 

SECRETION,  s.  [secret**,  Lat.] 
1  That  agency  in  the  animal  economy  that  con- 
aists  in  sepatating  the  various  fluid,  of  the 

body. 

9  The  fluid  secreted. 

SECRETITIOUS,  a.    [tecretus,  Lat.]  Parted  by 
animal  secretion.  Fb>yer. 
SE'CKRTIST,  s.   [from  secret.]   A  dealer  in 
secrets. 


SE'CRETLY,  od.  [from  secret.] 
i  Privately ;  privily  r  not  openly  j  not  publickly. 

Addison. 

8  Latently  j  so  t*  not  to  be  obvious ;  not  *pp 

SE'CRFJTNESS,*.  [from 
l  State  of  being  hidden, 
x  Quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 
SE'CRErORY, a.  [eeerenu, Ut.]  Performmgthe 
office  of  secretion.  Ray. 
SECT,  s.  [serf*,  Fr.  tecta.  Lat.]  A  body  of  men 
following  some  particular  master,  or  united  in 
seme  settled  tenets.  Dry  den. 

SE'CTARISM.t.  [from  sect.]  Disposition  to  petty 
sects,  in  opposition  to  things  establi.hed. 

max  CAariet. 

SE'CTARY,  S.  [lecture,  Fr.] 
I  One  who  divide*  from  publiek  establishment, 
and  joins  with  those  distinguished  by  some 
part icu I  ar  w hi  tot.  Bacon . 

a  A  follower ;  a  pupil.  Sweater. 
8ECTAT0R...  [.ectator,  Lat]  A foltowerj  an> 
imitator  ■,  a  disciple.  Raleigh. 
SE'CTION,  s.  [*srtioa,  Fr.  secrio,  Lat.] 
l  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing.  Wetltm. 
a  A  part  divided  from  the  rest. 
3  A  small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing  or  book. 

Jfenfp, 

SE'CTOR,  s.  [seclenr,  Ft.]  In  geometry,  an  in- 
strument made  of  wood  or  metal,  with  *  joint, 
and  sometimes  a  piece  to  turn  out  to  make  a 
true  square,  with  lines  of  sine*,  tan| 
cants,  equal  pans,  rhombs,  pol) 
and  latitudes. 
SeVCULAR,  a.  lieeularii.  Lux.  tern  tier,  Fr.] 
I  Not  spiritual ,  relating  to  affairs  of  the  present 
world  ,  not  holy  ;  wordly.  Hooker. 
a  (In  the  church  of  Rome.)  Not  bound  by  mo* 
nastick  rule*.  Temple. 
3  [Prom  tecnlaire,  Fr.]  Happening  or  coming 
once  in  a  secie  or  century.  A  (dwjn. 

SECULA'RITY.  f.  [from  secular.]  Worldlir 

attention  to  things  of  the  present  life. 
To  SE'CURALIZE,  v.  a.  [secaiuriser.  Fr.] 
I  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriat 


2  To  make  worldly. 
SECULARLY,  ad.  [ 


[from  eecaler.]  In  a  worldly 
manner. 

SB'CU LA R N  ESS,  s.  [from  seraior.]  Worldl ines  i. 
SE'CUNDINB,  s.   The  membrane  in  which  the 
embryo  is  wrapped  j  the  afterbirth.  Coielry. 
SRCC'RE,  a.  rsecaras,  Ut.] 
i  Free  from  fearj  exempt  from  terrourj  easv, 
imored.  Milton. 
B  Confident;  not  distrustful.  Drjgden. 

3  Sure  ;  not  doubting.  Aturbury. 

4  Careless  ;  wanting  caution.  Judges, 
h  Free  from  danger :  safe.  Mtlion. 

To  SECU'RE,  v.a.  r/rom  the  adjective] 
1  To  make  certain ;  to  put  out  of  hazard ;  to 

Dryden. 
Watts. 


re.] 


*7 


ascertain. 
8  To  protect  |  t 
3  To  insure. 

SECU'RELY,  ad.  [from 
l  Without  fear  :  carelesly. 
a  Without  dancer ;  safely. 

SECU'RF.MENT,  s.  [from  secare.] 
safety  iprotectlon  j  defence. 

SECU'RITY,  ».  (Maria**,  Ut  ] 


Atterbury 
Dryae*. 
The  caosv  or 
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mesa ;  freedom  from  fear.  Howard 
*  Vitious  carelesness;  confidence;  want  of  vigi- 
•  lance.  Duviet, 

3  Protection  ;  defence.  TW/o>i 

4  Anv  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution  ;  insur 
note.  Atbnthnot. 

JSafciy;  certainty.  .  Svtfl. 

SEDA'N,  t.    A  kind  of  portable  coach  ;  a  chair. 

Arbuthnot. 

SEDATE,  a.  [sedatut,  Lat.J  Calm  t  quiet ;  still; 
unruffled:  undisturbed;  serene.  'fairs, 

SEDATF1  Y,  ad.  [from  sedate.]  Calmly;  with- 
out disturbance.  Locke, 

SEDATENESS,  «.    [from  aedaie.)  Calmt.et* 
tranquillity;  serenity;  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance. Atdi*cn. 

8E' DENTAR I N ESS,  a.   [from  sedentary.]  Tlic 
state  cf  bciug  aedentary  ;  inactiviiv. 

SE'DBNTARY.e.  >./r«t«.re,  Fr.  sedeniarlnt.\*t.] 
1  Passed  iii  MUtug  at  ill ;  wanting  motion  or  ac- 
tion. Arhuthmot. 
9  Torpid;  inactive;  sluggish .  mn'ioniess.  Mil. 

SEDGE,  a.  [sacg,  Sax. J  A  growth  of  narrow  flats; 
a  harrow  flag.  Saudns. 

fcE'DGY,  a.  [from  aedgt.]  Overgrown  with  nar. 
row  flans.  Shakespeare. 

SEDIMENT,  a.  [sediment,  Fr.]  That  which  sub. 
sides  or  settle*  at  the  l>ottom.  Woodward. 

SEDITION,  ».  [srditw,  Ui  J  A  tumult ;  an  in- 
surrection  ;  a  popular  commotion  >  an  uproar. 

Shakrspeai  r. 

SEDITIOUS,  o.  [ttdUlunu,  Lat.]  Factious  with 
tumult:  turbulent.  Clarendon. 

SEDITIOUSLY,  ad.  [froM  i editions  ]  Tumultu- 
Ottaty  :  with  factious  turbulence. 

SEDITIOI'SNESS,  ».  [from  seditious.]  Turbu- 
I  nice  ;  disposition  to  sedition. 

To  SEDC'CE,  v.  a.  [sedtm,  Lai.]  To  draw  aside 
from  the  right ;  to  tempt ;  to  corrupt;  to  de- 
'prave;  to  mislead}  to  deceive.  Shakespeare. 

SEDU'CEMENT,  ».  [from  serfare.)  Practice  of 
seduction ;  art  or  means  used  iu  order  to 
seduce.  Pope. 

SEDU'CER,  a.  Tfrom  irdace.]  One  who  draws  aside 
from  the  right ;  a  tempter ;  a  corrupter.  Shalt. 

SEDU'C1BI-E.  a.  [from  <wdace.]  Corruptible} 
capable  «t  being  drawn  aside.  Brown. 

SEDU'CTION,  t.  [tedacliu,  Lat.]  Tlte  act  of  se- 
ducing ;  the  act  of  drawing  aside.  Himmond. 

SEDU'CTIVE,*  a.  [from  srdact«m.j  Apt  to  se- 
duce ;  apt  to  mislead.  Ash. 

SEDU'LITY,  a.   [sedmlitas,  Ul.]    Diligent  aasi. 
duity ;  laboriouaneaa ;  industry ;  application 
i  ntenscness  of  endeavour.  South 

SE'DULOUS.  a.  [sedafaa,  Lai  1  Aasiduoua  ;  In- 
•lust  nous  ;  laborioua  ;' diligent;  painful.  Sipi/f 

SE'DULOUSLY,  od.  [from  seduloue.]  Assidumts- 
ly;   industriously;   laboriously;  diiigintly; 
painfully.  PhtUps 
SE'DULOL'SNESa.a.  [fromaedaiWi.]  Assiduity  j 

assiduousness ;  industry;  diligence. 
SEE,  a.  [sedes,  Lat.]  The  seat  of  episcopal  power; 

the  diocesa  of  a  biahop.  Sfc<i*e«pear*. 
To  SEE,  r.a.  pret.  /  saw;  part.  pass.  seen.  Tseon, 
Sax.  $un,  Dutch.] 

1  To  perceive  by  the  eye.  Locke. 

C  To  observe  ;  to  find.  Milton. 

3  To  discover;  to  descry.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  converse  with.  Locke. 
b To  attend  j  to  remark.  Adduon. 

To  SEE,  t.  n. 

1  To  have  the  power  of  sight ,  to  have  by  the 
eye  perception  of  things  distant.  Macon, 

5  To  discern  without  deception.  Tiliotson. 

3  To  enquire;  to  distinguish.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  be  attentive.  AAakeipeare. 
JtJr  *c,lcme  i  to  contrive.  Shakespeare. 
Sl'Srs"1,  rLo  i  ,0olc ;  observe  ;  behold.  Ho1\fax. 
MED.  s.  [.ad,  Sax.  soad,  Dutch.] 

1  The  organized  particle  produced  by  plants  and 
annnaU,  from  which  new  plants  and  animals 
are  generated.  More 
«  First  principle  ;  original.  Hooker. 
Principle  ofproduction. 


A  young  plant  ju  t 
]    Seedtime;  the* 


SEE 

To  SEED,  9.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  trow  to  perfect  maturity,  so  as  to  shed  the 
'fed.  Swijt. 
<t  To  i>hcd  the  seed.  Mortimer. 
SEETiCAKE,  a.  [seed  and  cake.)    A  sweet  cake 

interspersed  with  warm  arutr  stick  seeds. 
SER'DLlP.  \a.    A  vessel  in  which  the  eower 
M'E'DLOp.f   ries  his  seed.  Ainsvxm 
SEE'DPEARL,  a.  [aeed  and  pearl.]  Small  gtaisu 
of  pearl.  BoyU. 
SEE' D PLOT,  a.  H  and  plot.]    The  ground  on 
which  plants  are  sowed  to  be  afterward  trans- 
planted. Clarendon. 
SEE'  DTI  ME,  $.  [seed  and  lime.]   The  jfason  of 
sowing.  Attrrtury. 
SEEDLING,  a.  [from  seed  ] 

risen  from  the  seed. 
SEE'DNESS.  a.  [from 

i  n   of  sowing. 
SEE'DSMAN,  a.  [aeed  and  man.} 
I  The  sower ;  he  that  scatters  the 
9  One  that  sells  seed*. 
SEE'DY,  «.  [from  «fi/.]    Abounding  witb  seed. 
SEE'INO,  a.  [from  ace.)    Sight ;  vision.  Shakes. 
SKF/ING,        lad.  [from see.]  Since;  aitb  ;  it 
SEE'ING  that,  i    being  ao  that.  Afiffaw. 
Tv  SEEK,  ».  a.  pret.  I  sought  i  part.  pass,  tonght. 

j*ecan,  Sax.  toecken,  Dutch.] 
I  To  look  for  ;  to  search  for. 
*  To  solicit ;  to  endeavour  to  gain. 

3  To  go  to  And. 

4  To  pursue  by 
To  SEEK,  v.  n. 

I  To  make  search ;  to  make  inquiry 
«  To  endeavour. 

3  To  make  pursuit.  Deturvnomy. 

4  T«»  apply  to  j  to  u«c  solicitation.  I)enteronom9. 

5  To  endeavour  after.  K-xU/n. 
To  SEEK,  ad.     At  a  toss ;  without  measures, 

knowledge,  or  experience.  Rosea 
8EE'KER,     [from  see*.]   Oue  that  seeks;  an 
inquirer.  fitanrille 
SEE'KSORROW,  a.  [seek  and  sorrow.] 
contrives  to  give  himself  vexation. 
To  SEEL,  v.  a.  ftcetUr,  to  seal,  Fr.J   To  cl„ 
the  eyes.  A  term  of  falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild 
or  haggard  hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled.  Bac 
To  SEEL,  v.n.  [syUan,  Sax.]   To  lean  on  one 
•hie.  Ralarh. 
SEE'LY,  a.  [from  see/,  lucky  time.  Sax.] 
I  Lucky ;  happy. 
«Sillv;  foolish;  simple. 
To  SEEM,  ».  n.  [tembler,  Fr.] 
I  To  appear}  to  make  a  show;  to  have  tern- 
buncc. 

8  To  have  the  appearance  of  troth. 
3  In  Shakes  opart,  to  be  beautiful. 
*  reaTity*''         "  "  an  »PP**'«»ce  t^ 
I  It  ll  aometimes  a  alight  affirmation  :  "thereane 
It  seemi,  many  who  are  not  pleased.  After*. 
6  It  appears  to  be.  J^rvtra. 


Clarendon. 

Mitten, 


Milt 


One  that  carries  an 
Shakespeare. 


SEE'MER,  a.  [from  seem.] 

appearance. 
SEE'MING,  a.  [from  seen.} 
1  Appearance;  show;  semblance. 
«  Fair  appearance. 
3  Opinion. 

SEE'MINGLY,  ad.  [from  teeming .] 

ance;  inthow;  in  semblance. 
SEE' M  IN GN ESS,  a.  [from  seemis* 

I ity  ;  fair  appearance. 
8EF/MLINESS,  a.  [from  aeeasiy.]  Decency 
_4nm'neat .  comeliness  grace ;  beauty. 


Shakemp+are. 
Shake  wpeare. 
Milton. 
In  uppear- 
GUwville. 
.]  Plauaibi- 

,tt 

Ccsad. 

Decent ; 
Philips. 
In  a  de- 
Pvpe. 
Dryoxn. 


4  Progeny;  offspring:  c 
aRacej  generation}  birth. 

Mi 


h  t;  It  r, 
Spenter. 
fiatlcr. 


SEE'MLY,  a.  [toommeligt,  Danish.] 

beaming}  proper;  fit. 
SKE'.MLY.  od.  [from  the  adjective.] 
cent  manner;  In  a  proper  manner. 
SEEN,  a.  [from  see.]  Skilled;  versed. 
SEER,*.  [ftom*ee.] 
I  One  who  sees.  Addiscn. 
i  A  prophet ;  one  who  foicseea  future  events.  Pni« 
SEE'RVVOOD,  a.   See  SEARWOOD.  Dry  wood. 

SEE'SAW,!,  [from  ace.)  A 
tioo. 
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To  SEE'SAW,  r.  n.  [from  saw.)   To  move  with 
a  reciprocating  motion.  Jrbuthnot. 
To  SEETH,  r.  a.  preterite,  I  sod  or  seethed;  part, 
put.  sodden,  [secdan.  Sax.]   To  boil ,  to  de- 


coct in  hot  liquor.  S»m*rr. 
To  SEETH,  i  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ; 

to  be  hot.  Shakespeare. 
SEETH ER,s.  [from  s.-tth.)    A  boiler }  a  pot. 

Drudtn. 

SE'GMENT,  «".  [tegment,  Fr.  tegmentum,  Lat.] 
A  figure  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch 
of  the  circle,  or  to  much  of  lite  circle  at  it  cut 
off  by  that  chord.  Brown. 

SE'GNlTY,  «.  [from  segass,  Lat.]  Sluggishness  ; 
inactivity. 

Tb  SE'OREGATE,  r.  a.  [ugrego,  Lat.]  T.  aet 
apart ;  to  «eparate  from  othcra. 

SEGREGATION,!,  [from  segregate.]  Separa- 
tion from  others.  Shaktspeare. 

SEIGNEU'RI  AL,  a.  [from  seignior. )  Invested 
wiiti  large  powerf  j  in He pendant.  Temple. 

SE'lGMOR,  *.  [from  senior,  Lat.  seigaear,  Fr.] 
A  lord.   The  title  of  honour  given  by  Italians. 

SE'IGNIORY,  ».  [mgoearie,  Fr.  from  setgwior.] 
A  lordship;  a  territory.  Spenser. 

SE'IGNORAGE,  ».  [teignturiage,  French ;  from 
seignior.]  Authority;  acknowledgment  of 
power.  Locke. 

To  SEI'GNORISE,  v.  a.  [from  seignior.]  To  lord 
AVer.  Fairfax. 

SEINE,  s.  [segue,  Sax.]    A  net  used  in  fishing. 

Cere*. 

SE'INER,  i.  [from  seine.)   A  fisher  with  neu. 

Carrie. 

To  SEIZE,  r.  a.  [saiiir,  Fr.] 
r  To  take  hold  of:  to  gripe;  to  grasp.  Milton. 
4  Te  take  possession  of  by  force.  Mil  ion. 

3  To  take  possession  of;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  in- 
vade suddenly.  P  opr. 

4  To  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law.  Camdm. 

5  To  make  possessed.  Addi»m. 
To  SEIZE,  v.  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or  the  power 

on  any  thing. 


on  any  tning. 
EMZIN,  s.  [sm«i»e,  Fr.] 
l  (In  law.)  Seisin  in  fact  is  when  a  corporal 
possession  is  taken*  seisin  in  law,  is  when 
something  is  done  which  the  law  actounteth 
•  scut*,  as  an  inrolment.  This  is  as  much  as 
a  right  to  lands  and  tenements,  though  the 
owner  be  by  wrong  disseized  of  them.  Cuwell. 


"■°'h2 


Milton. 

Svift. 
Drfden. 
Halt*. 
and  coats, 
Spenser. 


4  The  act  of  taking  possession. 
9  The  things  possessed. 

•E'lZURE,s.  [from  seize.] 
1  The  act  of  seising! 

5  The  thing  seised. 

3  The  act  of  taking  forcible 

4  Gripe;  possession. 

5  Catch* 

SE'LCOUTH,  «.   [sfld,  rare, 

known.]  Uncommon. 
SE'LDOM,  ad.  [$eldan,  Saxon.  sehttn,  Dutch.] 

Ifesrely;  not  often;  not  frequently.  -  South. 
SE'LDOMNESS,  s.  [from  seldom.]  Uncommon- 

new;  infrequency  ;  rarensss ;  rarity. 
SE'LDSHOWN,  a.  [seld  and  sAoun.J  Seldom 

exhibited  to  view.  Shakespeare. 
To  SELE'CT,  b.  a.  [select us,  Lat.]    To  choose  in 

preference  to  others  rejected.  Kuolles. 
SELE'CT,  o.    Nicely  chosen;  choice;  culled 

out  on  account  of  superiour  excellence. 

Prior. 

SELE'CTION,  s.  [selectio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  cull- 
ing or  choosing ;  choice.  Brvwn. 
SELE'CTN  ESS,  s.  [from  select.]    The  state  of 

being  select. 
SELE'CTOR,  s.  [from  select.]    He  who  selects. 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL,  \  a.  {selenographiaue, 
SELENOGRA'PHICK,  J      Fr.]    Belonging  to 

adenography. 
SELENOGRAPHY,  «•  [«**,  »nd  yr*p».]  A 

description  of  the  snoon.  Brown. 
SELF,  pro.  plural  selves,  [sylf,  sulfa.  Sax.  «e//, 

scire,  Dutch.] 
1  Jts  primary  signification  seems  to  be  that  of 

an  adjective.  Very;  particular;  this  above 

others.  Drfden. 

'•  i 


SEM 

4  It  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pronoun*, 
and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  tt,  and  is  always 
added  when  they  arc  used  reciprocally  ;  aj,  I 
did  not  hurt  A.r»,  he  hurt  kimselj;  the  people 
hiss  me,  but  I  clap  myulf.  Locke. 

3  Compounded  with  Aim,  a  pronoun  substantive. 
ar(/  is  in  appearance  an  adjective  :  joined  to 
my,  tAy,  oar,  yossr,  pronoun  adjectives,  it  seems 
a  substantive. 

4  It  ia  much  used  in  composition :  as  se//-love, 
arfAe vident,  sef/-conndinE. 

BE' LF  HEAL,  s.  [brunella,  Lat.]    A  plant,  the 

same  with  sanicle ;  which  sec. 
SEM. PISH,  a.   [from  *ei/.l     Attentive  only  to 

one's  own  interest ;  void  of  regard  for  others. 

Addison. 

SE'LFISHNESS.  i.  [from  seljiih.]  Attention  to 
his  own  interest,  without  any  regard  toothers  ; 
self-love.  •  Boyle. 

SE'LFlsHLY,  ad.  [from  seljish.]  With  regard 
only  to  his  own  interest ;  without  love  of 
otliert.  Pvpe. 

SE'LFSAME,  a.  [telf  and  loase]  Exactly  the 
same.  Miltou. 

SE'LION,  t.  [jefw,  low  Lat.]   A  ridge  of  land. 

Aiusvorth. 

SELL,  pro.  [for  lef/.J  Ben  Jonson. 

SELU  s.  [telle,  Fr.  sella,  Lj»t.]   A  saddle :  ob- 
solete. Spenser. 
To  SELL,  v.  a.  [tyllan.  Sax.]  To  give  for  a  price  ; 

to  vend.  Swift. 
To  SELL  r.  n.  To  have  commerce  or  trafhik 
with  one.  Shakespeare, 
SE'LLANDER,  *.    A  dry  scab  in  a  horse's  hough 
or  pastern.  yftuswiA. 
SELLER,  s.  [from  sell.]   The  person  that  sells  ; 

vender.  Skakeepeare. 
SE'LVAGE,  s.  1  he  edge  of  cloth  where  it  is  closed 
hy  complicating  the  threads.  Exodus. 
SELVES.*  The  plural  of  set/. 
SF.' MB  LA  RLE,  a.  [umblable.  Fr.]    Like;  re- 
sembling. Shakespeare. 

LABLY,  asf.  [from  temiiaAIe.]    With  re- 
semblance. SA 


SE'MBLANCE,  *.  [semblance,  Fr.] 
.Likeness;  resemblance;  similitude;  repic- 
senl&lion.  Rogers. 
«2  Appearance ;  show  ;  figure.  Fuirfax. 

SE'MBLANT,  s.  [scmblant,  Fr.]  Like;  resem- 
bling; having  the  appearance  of  any  thing: 
little  used.  Prior. 

SE'MBLANT,  «.  Show;  figure;  resemblance; 
represention  :  not  in  use.  Sprnsrr. 

SE'MBLATIVE,  a.  [from  semblant.]  Suitable  j 
accommodate  ;  fit ;  resembling.  SSaketpeare 

To  SE'M  BLE,  v.  v.  [sembler,  Fr. J  To  represent  ; 
to  make  a  likeness  :  little  used.  Prior. 

SeMI,  i.  [Lat.]  A  word  which,  used  In  com- 
position, signifies  half :  as,  semicircle,  half  a 

SEM  lA'NNULAR,  a.  [semi  and  annu!ut,  Lot.  a 
rinr.]    Half  round.  Crew. 

SE'M  IBREF,  s.  [semibrcve,  Fr.]  A  note  in  inn- 
sick  relating  to  time.  Donne. 

SEMICIRCLE,  s.  [lenicirciiliu,  Lat.]  A  half 
round;  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the  diame- 
ter. Ml, 

SEMICI'RCLED.    la.  [semi  and  ftrralar.]  Half 

SEMICI'UCULAB,  1     round.  Addison. 

SEMICOLON,  s.  [semi  and  aurXov.]  Half  a  colon  ; 
a  point  made  thus  ( ;)  to  denote  a  greater  pause 
than  that  of  a  comma. 

SEM1DI  A'METEK,  s.  [semi  and  diameter.)  Half 
the  line  which,  drawn  through  the  centre  nf  a 
circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts.  More. 

SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY,  s.  [semi  and  did//Aa- 
«eify.]    Half  transparency  ;  imperfect  trans- 

Sarcncy.  Boyle. 
IIDIA'PHANOUS,  a.  [semrand  diaphanous.) 
Half  transparent.  Houdu-ard. 
SE'M  I  DOUBLE,  s.  [semi  and  double.]  In  the 
Romish  breviary,  such  oflices  and  feasts  as  ar«- 
celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  the  double 
nnes.  Benin,. 
SBMIFLU'ID,  t.  [<eni  and  Jluid.]  jmptifcctlv 
fluid.  Arbulhmt. 
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SFMILU'NARf  la.  [tmiixawlre, 
SEMILU'NARY,  J 


Fr.)  Resem- 
bling in  form  a  half  moon. 

SEMI  Ml  r  W  .     [imi  and  metal.]  Half  tnetaT', 

imperfect  tro**  J.  HUl. 
SFM!N.4L,a.  [juWmI,  Fr.  amiau,  Ut.]  » 

AaM, 


I  Uelonging  to  teed. 

uned  in  the  seed;  radical. 


lat.) 


Brotcn. 
BfMinarinm,  Ut.] 
i«  af- 


t  Gnnta 

SEM  IN  A'LITY,  ».  rfro 
I  The  nature  of  teed. 

1  The  power  of  being  produced 
SE'MIN  ARY,  «.  [semtmsre,  Fr.  i 

J  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  town  to  r 
forward  transplanted ;  seed-plot.  Mortimer. 

2  The  place  or  original  ttock  whence  any  thing 
it  brought.  H lo<iu aref. 

3  S.  in m. 1 1  state.  Brow*. 

4  Principle;  caueality.  Harvey. 
^  Breeding  place-,    place  of-sHuratinn,  from 

which  »cholar»  are  tramplanted  into  life.  Sv. 
SEMINATION,*,  [from  taniuo,  Lat]   The  act 
of  lowing. 

SE.\IlNl»FiCAL,la.    [wwtex  and  faeio,  Lat.] 
SEMINl'FICK,    I    Productive  of  aeed.  Brown. 
SEMINIFICA'TION,  ».    Prorogation  from  the 
seed  or  seminal  parti.  Halt. 
SEMIOPA'COL'S,  o.  [<emiand  opaau,  Lat.]  Half 
dark.  Boyle. 
SEMI  (ORDINATE,  i.  (In  conick  sections.)  A 
line  drawn  at  right  angles  to,  and  bisected  by. 
the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 


tection  to  another.  Harris. 
SEMIPE'DAL,  a.  [semi  andpes,  periu,  Ut.]  Con- 

taining  half  a  font. 
SEMIPELLU'CID,  a.  [mi  and  ptlhuidus,  Lat.] 
Half  clear:  imperfectly  transparent.  H'oodv. 
SEMIPERSPt'CUOUS.  a.  [$emi  and  perrpianu, 
Lat.]  Half  transparent  ;  iihpcrfectly  clear.  Gr. 
SEM 1 Ql' A' L> K ATE,  1  ».  (In  astronomy.)  Anas* 
SEMIQUA'RTILE,  j     peel  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  forty -five  degrees,  or 
one  sign  and  a  half.  Bailey. 

IIQUA'VER,  «.  (In  musick.)    A  note  con- 
taining  half  the  quantity  of  the  quaver.  Bail. 
EMIQUl'NTILE,  «.  (In  astronomy.)   An  a*, 
pect  of  the  planets  when  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another.  Bailey. 
SEMISfe'XTILB,  $.  (In  astronomy.)   An  aspect 
of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  one  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty 
decreet.  BaiUy. 
SEMISPHE'RICAL.  a.  [iemi  and  ipencai.]  Be- 
longing to  h.ilf  a  sphere.  Bailty. 
SEMISPHERO'IDAI.,  a.  [rtxii  and  tpheroidaf.] 

Formed  like  a  half  spheroid. 
SEMITE'RTIAN,  t.  {temi  and  Urtian.l  An  ague 
rapounded  of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  Art. 
IITONE.  «.  [tewiton,  Fr.]  In  musick, 
of  the  degrees  uf  concinuous  intervals  of 
concords. 

SEMIVOWEL.  ».  ttemi  and  vovel.)  A  con- 
sonant which  makes  an  imperfect  sound,  or 
does  not  demand  a  total  occlusion  of  the 
mouth.  Broome. 

SE'MPERVIVE,  j.   A  planr.  Bacon. 

SEMPITF/RNAL.  a.  {sempternu*,  Lat.] 
I  Eternal  in  futurity  ,  having  beginning,  but 
no  end.  Hale. 
*  In  poetry,  it  is  used  <imptv  for  eternal. 

SEMPITE'KNITY.  v.  [urrpUerwtaM,  Ut.]  Pu- 
ture  duration  without  »  nil.  Hale. 

SE'MSTRBSS,  $.  [.'rumen  re,  Sax.]  A  woman 
whose  business  is  to  tew  ;  a  woman  who  lives 
by  tier  needle.  Swift. 

SE'N  ARY,  a.  l$enaritt,  Ut.]  Belonging  to  the 
number  mx;  eonlpming  six. 

SE'NATE.  t.  [smalm,  Ut.]  An  assembly  of 
counsellor' ;  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  con- 
sult for  the  publick'  rood. 

SE'N  ATF.HOl'SE,  «.  rMWu 

»0vr,P^ckcouno1- 
SE'N  4T0R,  «.  [senator,  Ut.]    A  publick  coun- 
sellor. Gramtlie. 

ll^VZJtVk  )•*  ^-Urswl,  Ut.]  Belong- 
SFNVTO'BlAN.i     ing  to 
ifaatcrs. 

HO 


Tb  SEND,  e.  c.  pret.  and  part.  pus.  seat,  [sexdex. 
Sax.  arxdex,  Dutch.] 
■  To  dispatch  from  one  place  to  another.  Ssri/t. 
«  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  apd  act. 


3  To  grant  as  from  a  distant  place 

4  To  inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

5  To  emit;  tolmmit;  top 

0  To  diffuse ;  to  propagate. 

7  To  let  fly ;  to  cast  or  shoot. 
To  SEN  D,  e.  a. 

1  To  deliver  or  despatch  a  message 

8  Tb  arad /or.  To  require  by 
or  cause  to  be  brought. 

SF.'NOER,  s.  [from  scad.]  He  that 
SENE'SCENCE,  s.  [sessraeo,  Ut.]   The  atate  of 

growing  old  .  decay  by  time.  WWasrrf. 
SE'NESCHAL,  s.  [temuchal,  Fr.]    One  who  had 

in  gremi  houses  the  care  of  feasts  or  domestkk 


Clarendon. 
to  cotne 
Drvden. 
Sk+k. 


SE'N  GREEN,  «.  [tedam.]  A  plant. 
SE'N  J  I.E.  I.   [sentlu.  Ut.] 


Belonging  to  old 


age  ;  consequent  on  old  age 
SE'N  IOH,  s.  [senior,  Ut.] 
I  One  older  than  another  .  one 

of  longer  time,  hat 
8  An  aged  person. 
SENIORITY,  [from seaior.] 
of  birth. 

SE'NNA,  s.  [sesui,  Ut.]   A  phytical  tree.  Sk*k. 
SB'NNIGHT,  $.  [contracted  from  tevenmtfkt^ 
The  tpacc  of  seven  nights  and  dayt  i  a  WtJfc. 

SEN OT U  LA R,  a.  [arm  and  ocaJai,  Ut.]  Having 
six  cyc«.  Der  hum. 

SEN8ATI0N,     [sextet  km,  Fr.]    Perception  by 
meant  of  the  senses.  Rogert. 
SENSE,  ».  [teas,  Fr.  trxrat,  Ut.] 
I  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external  objects 
are  perceived  ;  the  tight,  touch,  hearing,  smell, 
taste.  Dane*. 
8  Perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensation.  Drydem. 

of  mind 
Matt** 


S  Perception  of  intellect ; 


faculties . 
f*rpr. 


Drydem. 
L'E»trargr 


4  Sensibility;  qoickr 
tion. 

5  Understanding;  soundneaa 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

0  Reason  ;  reasonable  mraning. 
7  Opinion  .  notion  ;  judgment. 
•  Consciousness  -.  conviction. 
9  Moral  perception. 

10  Meaning;  import. 
SE'NSED,  part.  Perceived  by  the  tente. 
SE'NSEFl'L,  a.  [from  arose  and  >«.] 

able  ;  judicious :  not  uted. 
SE'N  I  BLESS,  a.  [from  sease.] 

1  Wanting  sense;  wanting  life  ;  void  i 
or  perception.  J  <vke. 

t  Unfeeling  ;  wanting  sympathy.  Howe. 
S  Unreasonable;  stupid;  doltish;  blockiah. 

fikmmtm, 

4*  Contrary  to  true  judgment-,  contrary  to  reg- 
ion. Sbsw*. 
5  Wanting  teniibility;  wanting  quicknett  or 
keennest  of  perception.  PeneAwas. 
fl  Wanting  knowledge;  unconaciaus.  Soasta. 
S E'N S F. LESS L Y ,  ad.    In  a  senseless  manner; 

ttupidlv ;  unreasonable.  LeeAv, 
SE'NSRLLSSNESS,  *■  Folly;  unreaxonableneat . 

absurdity  ;  stupidity. 
SENSIBI'LITY.  ».  [sesuiMfitr,  Fr.] 
I  Quickness  of  sensation. 
Q  Quickness  of  perception  ;  delk 
SENSIBLE,  o.  [seariWe,  Fr.] 
I  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the  tewset. 

C  Perceptible  by  the  tentet. 

3  Perceived  by  the  mind. 

4  Perceiving  by  either  mind  or 
perception  by  the  mind  or 

5  Having  moral  perception  ;  having  the  quality 
of  being  affected  by  moral  good  or  ill.  Shakes. 

0  Having  quick  intellectual  feeling;  being  easily 
or  strongly  affected.  Drwdem. 
7  Convinced »  perauaded.  dttaim. 
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■  In  low  conversation  it  has  sometimes  the  tense 
of  reasonable  ;  judicious  ;  wise.  Addison. 
SP/NSlBLENESS,  s.  [from  sewifc/e.] 
f  Possibility  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 

8  Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body. 

3  Qukkneaj  or  perception ;  sensibility. 

4  Painful  consciousness. 
SENSIBLY,  ad.  [from  seat»6tV.] 

1  Perceptibly  to  the  senses.  Jrtmthuot. 
a  With  perception  of  either  mind  or  body. 

9  Externally  j  by  impression  on  the  tenses. 


SEP 


4  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 
3  (In  low  language.)   Judiciously  ,  reasonably. 
SENSITIVE,  a.  [scant*/,  Fr.]    Having  tense  or 
perception,  but  not  reason.  Ht 


SENSITIVE  Plant,  s.  [satmo-u,  LaU]  A  plant. 
Of  this  plant  the  humble  plants  arc  a  species, 
which  are  so  called,  because,  upon  " 
touched,  the  pedicle  of  their  leaves  falls 


ward  i  but  the  leaves  of  the  ssasXtt*  plant  are 
only  contracted.  Miller. 
SENSITIVELY,**,  [from  MMttto]     n  a  sen- 
sitive  manner. 

I  The  part  where  the  senses  transmit  their  per- 
ceptions  to  the  mind ;  the  seat  of  sense.  Boc. 
9  Organ  of  sensation.  Ber.iley. 
SE'NsUAL,  a.  [sew***/,  Pr.] 
I  Consisting  in  tense;  depending  on  sense  ^of- 

I  Pleasing  to  the  senses ;  carnal  j  not  spiritual. 

Hooker. 

3  Devoted  to  sense  :  lewd;  luxurious.  Milton. 

SE'SSU  A  LI  ST.  i.  [from  teruuat.]  A  carnal  per- 
son ;  one  devoted  to  corporal  pleasures.  South. 

SENSUA'LITY,  s.  [from  sensual.]  Devotedness 
to  the  senses  ;  addiction  to  brutal  and  corporal 
pleasures.  Dotm*. 

To  SENSUALIZE,  v.  a.  [from  sesueaL]  To 
sink  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  to  degrade  the  mind 
i  n  to  subject  io  n  to  the  se  ntea.  Pope . 

SENSUALLY,  ad.  [from  MUM*]    In  a  sensual 

SE'NSUOUS,  a.  [from  seas*.]    Tender;  pathet- 
ick  ;  full  of  passion  :  not  in  use.  Milton. 
SENT.   The  part.  pats,  of  sesW. 
SE'NTENCB,  t.  {sentence  Fr.] 
t  Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge  civil 
or  criminal.  Attrrburg. 
£  It  is  often  spoken  absolutely  of  condemnation 
pronounced  oy  the  judge ;  doom.  Miltom. 

3  A  maxim ;  an  axiom,  generally  moral.  Broo. 

4  A  short  paragraph ;  a  period  in  writing.  Dan. 
To  SE'NTENCE,  a.  o.  [seafesjeter,  Fr.J 

i  To  pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one.  Shuk. 
«  To  condemn  jto  doom  to  punishment.  Tew. 
SENTENTIOSITY.  s.  [from  teaicaltoai.]  Com- 

KxheoHion  in  a  sentence.  Brown. 
TE'NTIOUS.  a.  [teatencteaj,  Fr.] 
1  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  max- 
ims, short  and  energetick.  Cnuhaxe. 
9  Comprising  sentences.  Greta. 
SENTE'NTIOUSLY.  ad.    In  short  sentences  ; 

with  striking  brevity.  Bacon. 
SENTE'NTIOCSNESS.  «.     [from  tenteaitaus.] 
Pithiness  of  sentence;  brevity  with  strength. 

Dryom. 

SE'NTFRY,  s.  [commonly  written  seatry.]  One 
who  is  to  watch  in  a  garrison,  or  in  the  out- 
lines of  an  army.  Milton. 

SENTIENT,  a.  [sea/teas,  Lat.]  Perceiving; 
having  perception.  Hale. 

SENTIENT,*,  [from  the  adjective.]  He  that 
has  perception.  GlanvxIU. 

SENTIMENT,  s.  [sentiment,  Fr.] 
I  Thought ;  notion  ;  opinion.  Locke. 
9  The  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the  Ian- 
guage  or  things  -,  a  striking  sentence  in  a  com- 
position. Dernnu. 

SF.NTIME'NTAL,*  a.[from  seatimeal.]  Thought- 
ful;  reflecting;  sensible.  Emtick. 

SF.'NTINEL,  s.  Ucnjtintlle,  Fr.  from  static,  Lat.] 
One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  prevent 

wrpriK.  Domes. 

m 


SENTRY,!,  [corrupted  from  seattaeL] 
1  A  watch ;  a  sentinel ;  one  who  watches  In 

garrison  or  army.  Dryden. 
-2  Guard;  watch  i  the  duty  of  a  sentinel.  " 


.  uuaru  ;  waiciij  me  duty  ol  a  sentinel.  Urown. 
SEPARABILITY,  i.  [from  ssparaMe.]  Tl»e  qua- 
lity of  admitting  disunion  or  discerption.  A'or. 
SEPARABLE,  o.  [teparabU,  Fr.  srparaMtss,  Lat.] 

I  Susceptive  ofdisuniou  ,  discerptible.  Arbuth. 

9  Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something.  Loc. 
SE'FARABI.ENESS.  s.  [from  srparaMe.J  Cana- 
bleness  of  being  separable.  Doyle. 
To  SEPARATE,  v.  a.  [teparo,  Lat.  teparer,  Fr.] 

t  To  break  \  to  divide  into  parts. 

9  To  disunite;  to  disjoin.  Milton. 

3  To  sever  from  the  rest.  Boyle. 

«  To  set  apart;  to  segregate.  Act*. 

i  To  withdraw.  Genesis. 
Tb  SE'PARATE,  v.  n.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited. 


(from  the  verb.] 
the  rest;  parted  from  anotlier. 


Burnet. 

9  Disjoined ;  withdrawn.  MUton. 

3  Secret ;  secluded.  Dry  a  en. 

4  Disunited  from  the  body ;   disengaged  fnt.i 
corporal  nature.  Locke. 

SEPARATELY,  ad.      Apart;  singly;  not  in 
anion  ;  distinctly »  particularly.  Drwrfea. 
SE PARATEN ESS,  *.     [from  teperate.]  ^The 

state  uf  being  separate. 
SEPARATION,  s.  [trpcrotto,  Lat.  separatum,  Fr.] 
1  Tbe  act  of  separating ;  disjunction.  Abbot. 
9  The  state  of  being  separate  ;  disunion.  Bacon. 

3  The  chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of  dis- 
uniting things  mingled.  Bacon. 

4  Divorce  ;  di.'junction  from  a  married  state. 

Shuketpearc. 

SE' PA  R  ATI  ST,  i.  [mtparntlite,  Fr.  from  separate.] 
One  who  divides  .from  the  church;  a  scbis- 
matickt  a  seoeder.  South. 

SEPARATOR,  i.  [from  separate.]  One  who  di- 
vides ;  a  divider. 

SE'PARATORY,  a.  [from  separate.]  Lied  in 
separation.  Ckeyne, 

SEPiLUlLE,  a.    [septa.  Ut-]     That  may  be 

SEPlSSfiNT.  $.    [sfPisaearam,  Lat.]    A  hedj?," 
a  fence.  Bailey. 
SE  POSITION,  *.  {tepono,  Lat.]   The  act  of  set- 
ting apart ;  segregation. 
SEPT7  *.    fse/Waai,  Lat.]     A  clan;  a  race;  fa- 
mily; a  generation.  Dtviei. 
SEPTA'NGDLAR,  o.    '  upte m  ai.d  angul^t,  Lat.J 

Having  seven  corners  or  tides. 
SEPTE'MBER,  $.  [Latin.]   The  ninth 


i he  year;  the  seventh  from  March. 
SEPTEN  A'RIOUS,*  \a.  [*ej >ttnariut,  Lat.]  Con- 
SEPTENARY,         )     Msimg  o!  seven,  /fairs. 
SE'PTENARY,  *.   The  number  seven.  Drown. 
SEPTE'NNIAL,  a.  [teptennis,  Lit.] 
1  Lasiiug  seven  years. 

9  Happening  once  in  seven  years.  Hovel. 
SEPTFSTItlOX,  s.  [Fr.  tepientrio,  Lat.]  The 
north.  Shake  epease. 

SFPTE'  NTR I  ON,      \*.   \trptentrionulx>.  Latin  i 
SEPTENTRIONAL.)      nptcntrional,  French.] 
Northern.  Pat/ms. 
SErTBNTRIONA'LiTY,  *.  [from  septeatrioaaL] 

NortherlincM. 
SEPTENTRIONALLY,  ad.  [from  teplentrioual.] 
Toward  the  north  ;  northerly.  Brown. 
To  SEPTE'NTKIONATE,  v.  a.  [tepttntrio,  Lat.] 
To  tend  northerly.  Brown. 
SE'PTIC*    la.   [«nrw«u«.]     Having  power  to 
SE'PTICAL,  j      promote  or  produce  putrefac- 
tion. Brown. 
SEPTILATERAL,  a.    [ttptem  and  totrris,  Lat.] 
Having  seven  sides.  Brawn. 
SLPTUA'OENARY.  a.    [tepluagenamu,  Latin.] 


Consisting  *>f  seventy. 
■uTiicriiiu*! 


SEPTl  AGE'SlMAL,  a.  [$eptuageiimut,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  seventy.  Brown. 
SE'PTUAGINT,  *.  rseptnas/iata,  Lat.]  The  old 
Greek  veition  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called 
at  bcinf^  supposed  the  work  of  teventy-'wo  in- 
terpreters. *7erarf 
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SE'PTUPLE,  a.  [teptnplex,  Lat.]   Seven  time* 

SEPULCHRAL,  o.    [Mpuicro/,  Fr.  $tp*lchralu, 
Latin.]    Relating  to  burial  ;  relating  l«»  ir»e 
grave  ;  monumental.  Donne. 
SETULCHRE,  s.  [sepa/crr,  Fr.  Mtpnkkrum,  Lat.] 
A  grata  |  n  tomb.  Drfden. 
7b  SE'PULCHRE,  r.  o.   [from  the  noun.y  To 
bury  j  ttt  entomb.  Prior. 
SE  PULTURE,  *.    [upuliurt,  Fr.  trpxdtara,  Lai.] 
Interment ;  burial.  Dryden. 
SEQUA'CIOUS,  a.  [teqnacis,  Lat.] 
I  Following;  attendant.  Dry<lei». 
*  Ductile  ;  pliant.  ™»y. 
SEQUA'CITY,  t.    [*7«ax,  Latin.]  Ductility; 

toughness.  ..         ,  Bacon. 

SE'QUEL,  t.  [teqneUe,  Fr.  ae^ttetu,  Lat.] 
I  Conclusion  i  succeeding  part.  Souta. 
9  Consequence ;  ex  ent. 

9  Consequence  inferred  ,  ™n*^aent,BJjlJ**t^ 

SE'QCENCE,  *.  {ttquor,  Lat.] 

I  Order  of  succession.  Saaaespeare. 

9  Scries;  arrangement  j  method.  Bacon. 
SE'QUENT.  a.  ftegariu,  Lat.] 

1  Following;  succeeding.  Mdtou. 

9  Consequential. 

SE'QUENT,  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  follower: 
not  used.  Shaktrptare. 

SEQUENTIALLY,*  ad.  [from  stqvevt.]  In 
order;  in  succession.  Colt. 

To  SEQUE'STER,  r.  a.  [uquatrcr,  Fr.  tequcttro, 
low  Lat.] 

1  To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vary.  Milton. 

8  To  put  aside ;  lo  remove.  Bacon. 

3  To  withdraw  ;  to  segregate.  Hooker. 

4  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to  that 
of  others. 

ft  To  deprive  of  possession*.  South. 
SEQUESTRABLE,  o.  [from  uquettrate.] 
1  Subject  to  privation. 

9  Capable  of  separation.  ifoyle. 
To  SEQUE'STRATE,  r.  a.   To  sequester ;  to  se- 
parate. Arluthnot. 

SEQUESTRATION.  «.  rsedaestratioii,  Fr.] 
1  Separation  ;  retuemcnt.  Ssnta. 
9  Disunion  ;  disjunction.  Bo<jU. 
9  State  of  heing  set  aside.  SAulccrpearr. 
1  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a  posses- 
sion. Sui/t. 
SEOUESTR  V'TOR,  s.   [frtm  teqneHrate.}  One 
who  takes  from  a  man  the  profit  of  his  i.osses- 
sioni.  rnylor. 
SEUA'GLIO,  t.    A  house  of  women  kept  fo.  de. 

hauchcrv.  Kvrru. 
ST.' RAP If,  s.  [.nx*W]   One  of  the  orders  of  an- 
ERel'PHICA  Pop*. 

SER  A' PHI  UK,  }  *'  iteraPhif^t  Fr-  from  st  ropa.] 
l  Angclick  ;  angelical.  Taylor. 
9  Pure ;  refined  from  sensuality.  Sv\ft. 
SE'RAPHIM,  *.    [plural  of  serosa.]     Angels  of 
one  of  the  heavenly  orders.  Milton. 
SERE,  o.  [leanan,  Sax.  to  drv]  Dry  :  withered  j 
no  longer  jsreen.  Milton. 
SERENADE;  t.  [tcrenade,  Fr.]  Mustek  or  song, 
with  which  lad.es  ate  entertained  by  their 
lovers  in  the  night.  Couley. 
To  SEREN  A'DE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  en- 
tertain with  nocturnal  musick.  Spectator. 
SERF/NE,  a.  [serein,  Fr.  atrenvi,  Lat.] 
t  Calm;  placid;  quiet.  Pope. 
9Unruraeth    undisturbed}   even  of  temper; 

shewing  a  c«rtm  mind.  Milton. 
SFRE'NE,  t.    [from  the  adjective.]     A  calm 
damp  evening.  Bra  Jonaon. 

To  SFRE'NE,  r.  a.  [sereeer,  Fr.  aereiio,  Lat  ] 
I  To  calm  ;  to  quiet. 

l  Calmly  ;  quietly.  Pop*. 

V*'jiXl\  ."nr^fflpd  ««mper ;  coolly.  LocVe. 
SEHE'NENESS,  t.  [fium  sereae  'l  Serenity. 
iJERE'NITUDE,  *.    [from  serene.]  Calmness; 
fcolaess  of  mind  :  nut  in  use.  Wot  ten. 
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SERE'NITY,  *.  [ierewile',  Fr.] 

I  Calmness;  mild  temperature.  Bmile^. 

9  Peace ;  quietness ;  not  disturbance.  Temple. 

$  Evenness  of  temper ;  coolness  of  mind.  Locke. 
SERGE,  s.    [serge,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  woollen 

cloth.  < 
SE  RGBANT,  a.  {urgent,  Fr.]  ' 

l  An  officer  whose  busiues*  it  to  execute 
commands  of  magistrates. 

9  A  petty  officer  iu  the  army.  S\aku/**ve. 

3  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  *  JU<J|«- 

4  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants: a»,  sergeant  chimrgeon. 

SE'RGEANTRY,  s.  Grand  fcrreaatry  is  that 
where  one  holdeth  lands  of  the  king  by  ser- 
vice, which  he  ought  to  do  in  hia  own  person 
unto  him  :  as  to  bear  the  king's  banner  or  his 
spear ;  or  to  blow  a  horn,  when  he  teeth  bia 
enemies  invade  the  land  ;  or  to  find  a  man  at 
arms  to  fight  within  the  Tour  seas,  or  else  to  do 
it  himself.  Petit  tergeantry  is  where  a  man 
holdeth  land  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  yearly 
some  smal|  thiog  toward  hi*  wars  ;  as  a  sword, 
danger,  bow,  knife,  spear,  pair  of  gloves  of 
mail,  a  pair  of  spurt,  or  such  like.  CmccU. 

SE'RGEANTSHIP,  i.  [froB»  •erfeo**.]  The 
office  of  a  sergeant. 

SE'RLKS,  t.  [series.  Lat.] 
I  Sequence  ;  order.  *» 
9  Succession  ;  course.  P*P<- 

SEWOOStf/r^trfta,  Ut.] 

1  Grave;  solemn;  not  volatile  ;  not  light  of  be- 
haviour. Yourg. 

2  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling.  Skakesp. 
SE'KIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  sertoat.]    Gravely;  so- 
lemnly; in  earnest;  without  levity.  Sottfa. 

SE'RIOUSNESS.  t.  [from  serians  ]  Gravity) 
solemnity;  earnest  attention.  Alterh%irj. 

To  SEKMOTINATE,*  v.  n.  {lermocinor,  Lat.] 
To  talk  ;  to  hold  a  discourse.  Baxley. 

SERMOCINATION,  $.  tsennocraatia,  Lat. J  The 
act  or  practice  of  making  speeches. 

SEKMOC  IN  ATOR,  s.  [from  sermoctawr,  Latin-] 
A  preacher ;  a  speechmaker.  Hovtl. 

SE'RMON.  i.  [sermon,  Fr.  itnw,  Lat.]  A  dst- 
course  of  instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  Hooker. 

To  SE'KMON,  t.  a.  [aemoaer,  Fr.] 
I  To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon.  Spenser . 

9  To  tutor ;  to  teach  dogmatically  j  to  lesson. 

Shakes-peart. 

SE'RMOUNTAIN,  or  Seseli,  a. 
plant. 

SE'ROSlTY.  a.    [ternst!**,  Fr.] 

part  of  the  blood.  • 
SF.'ROUS.  «.  [seroana,  Lat.] 
I  Thin ;  watery. 
9  Adapted  to  the  serum. 
8E'RPENT,  a.    [terpen,  Lat.] 

moves  by  undulation  without  legs.    They  arc 
often  venomous.   They  art  divided  into  two 
kinds;  the  ciper,  which  brings  young;  and 
th«  aaoJre,  that  lays  eggs.  AfUtoa 
SERPENTINE,  a.  [serpearimu,  Ut.] 
I  Resembling  a  serpent.  Stdswy. 
9  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous.  Sand  ft . 
SE'RPENTINB,  a.   An  herb.  Jvtrwortk. 


[tilex,  Lat.]  A 
Miller. 
Thin  or  watery 


An  animal  that 


SE'RPENTINE  Stone,  a.   There  were  three  spe- 
cies of  this  stone,  all  of  the  marble  kind.  The 
"    traa  a  remedy  •ajainst 


ancienta  tell  ua,  that  it 
the  poison  of  serpents  | 

jected. 

SE'RPENT*  Tongne,  t.    An  herb.  ^iasswtk. 

SE'RPET,  a.   A  basket.  ^iaaworta. 

SERPPG1NO0S,  a.  {*erpit°i  Lat.]  Diseased 
with  a  serpigo.  H'ueman. 

SERPI'GO,  t.  [Lat.]   A  kind  of  tetter.  Wtsew,. 

To  SEKR,  v.  a.  {terrer,  Fr.]  To  drive  hard  to- 
gether j  to  crowd  into  a  litte  place  •  not  used. 


SERRATE,  \«.  [aerrwta*,  Lat.]  Formed  with 
SE'KRATED,  J    jaga  or  indentures  like  the  edge 

of  a  taw. 
SERRATION,  a.    [terro,  Lat  ] 

the  shape  «f  a  taw. 


Formation  in 


* 
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Indentute  like 
Woodward. 
To  press  close ; 


at  his 


Being. 


To 


To  discharge  any  onerous 
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SE'RRATURE,  I.    [uttb,  Ut.] 

teeth  of  iiwi. 
To  SE'RRY,  i .  «.    [aerrer,  Fr.] 

to  drive  bard  together  i  not 
SE  RVANT,  «.  [arrrnsu,  Fr.] 
1  One  who  attend*  another, 

mand. 

9  One  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Shake$pnre. 
3  A  word  of  civility  used  to  auperioura  or  ^a'*- 

To  SE'RVANT,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  iabl 
ject :  not  in  ute.  Shaketpeare. 
To  SERVE,  r.  a.  [arrrir,  Fr.  airrio,  Ut] 

1  To  work  for.  Genesis. 

*  To  attend  at  command.  Miiton. 

3  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly.  Deukam. 

4  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously.  Dryden. 

3  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attendant,  rafter. 

6  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to.  Mi  .  • 

7  To  supply  with  any  thing.  Etekui. 

8  To  obey  in  military  actions. 

9  To  be  sufficient  to.  Locke. 

10  To  be  of  use  to  ;  to  assist.  Taylor. 

1 1  To  help  by  good  offices.  Tale. 
19  To  comply  with.  Hooker. 

13  To  satisfy  ;  to  content.  South. 

14  To  stand  instead  of  an*  thing  to  one.  Pope, 
lb  To  serve  atsasej/  of.   To  make  use  of  i  a  mere 

gallicism.  Dryden. 

16  To  requite :  as,  he  served  me  ungratefull 

17  (In  divinity.) 

18  To  serve  a 
carry  to  justice. 

19  To  serre  an  office. 
and  public*  duty. 

To  SERVE,  v.n. 

I  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave.  Geneti*. 

9  To  be  in  subjection.  Itaiak. 

5  To  attend ,  to  wait.         i  Luke. 

4  To  act  in  war.  KnvUet. 
ft  To  produce  the  end  desired.  Sidney. 

6  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

7  To  suit :  to  be  convenient. 

8  To  conduce  ,  to  be  of  use. 

9  To  officiate  or  minister. 
SE'RV  ICE,  s.  [service,  Fr.  servittatn,  Lat.] 

I  Menial  office  ,  low  business  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  master.  Skaketpeare. 

9  Attendance  of  •  servant.  Shakespeare. 

5  Place :  office  of  a  servant.  Tempi*. 
4  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a  suycriour. 

ft  Attendance  on  any  superiour.  Bacon. 

6  Profession  of  respect  uttered 

7  Obedience  {  submission. 

8  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  possession 
depends.  Dories. 

9  Actual  duty  ;  office.  R-  irr,. 

10  Employment ;  busioest.  Swift. 

1 1  Military  duty.  Wottoni 
19  A  military  achievement.  Shakespeare. 
19  Purpose  t  use.  Speltnan. 

14  Useful  office ;  advantage  conferred.  Po/.e. 

15  Favour.  ,  Shaketpeare. 

16  Publick  office  of  devotion.  Hooker. 

17  Course  ;  order  of  dishes.  Hakemll. 
I  ft  [From  Morbus,  Lat.]  A  tree  and  fruit.  PeocA. 
SERVICEABLE,  a.  [srrvissaWe,  old  Fr.] 

1  Active  ;  diligent  j  officious.  .Sidney. 

9  Useful ;  beneficial.  !ifrrrr6ary. 
SE'RVICEABLENESS,  s.  [from  servfeeaMr.] 

1  Officiousness ;  activity.  Sidney. 

8  Usefulness:  hencficiaJneis.  Norrit. 
SE«RVlCEABLY,*od.    [from  timetable.}  Vtt- 

fully;  officiously.  Cole. 
SE'RVILE.  a.  [servi Jis,  Ut.] 

1  Slavish;  dependant;  mean.  Milton. 

a  Fawning;  cringing.  Sidney. 

SE'RV I LELY,  al    Tfrom  sertrfZ*.]  Meanly  ; 

slavishly.  Smft. 
SE'RV  I LEN  ESS, }  ,   rfrnm  tmU  , 
SERVI  LITY,      j  «•  [from  semie.] 

I  Slavishneat}  involuntary  obedience. 

Gov.  of  the 
aMevnness;  dependance;  baseness. 
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3  Submission  from  fear.  IfVsr. 

4  Slave  rv  ;  the  condition  of  •  slave.  Shakespeare. 
SE'RVING-MAN.s.  [serre  and  man.)    A  menial 

servant. 
SE'KVlTOR.s.  [«rrvitenr,  Fr.] 
I  Servant  >  attendant.  ' 
*  One  of  the  lowest  order  In  the  university. 

Svxfi  • 

SERVITUDE,  *.  [serni**,  Lat  ] 
l  Slavery;  state  of  a  slave ;  dependance.  South. 
9  Servants  collectively. 
S&RUM,  :  [Ut.] 
1  The  thin  and  watery  part  that  se 
the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in  mitk  the 
from  the  cream. 
9  The  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagulation  se- 
parates from  tiie  grume.  Arbuthmt. 
SESQUIA'I.TF.R,      la.    [.rsoniaitrr,  Ut.)  In 
SES^JUI  A'LTERAL,  )      geometry,  is  a  ration, 
where  one  quantity  or  number  contains  another 
once  a«id  a  half  as  much  more,  as  6  and  9- 
SE'SOWIPFDAL,        \a.    [tetquipedalis,  Latin.] 
SEStjl-  IPEDA'LIAN,  J     Containins;  a  foot  and 
a  half.  Arbuthnot. 
SE'SQUI PLICATE,  a.   (In  maihematickt.;  la 
the  proportion  one  quantity  or  number  has  to 
another,  in  the  ratio  of  one  half.  Cheyne. 
SBSyUjTE'RTIAN,  «.  (In  mathemaikks.)  Hav- 
ing such  a  ratio,  as  that  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber contains  another  once  and  one  third  part 
more,  as  between  0  and  8. 
SEsS.  s.    [for  assess,  cm,  or  cease.]   Bate ;  cess 
charged;  tax.  Ifavirt. 
SE'SSlLE,*  a.  [sessiiu,  Ut.]    Dwarf;  low.  Atk. 
SE'SSION,  s.   [session,  Fr.  sessio,  Ut.j 
I  1  he  act  of  sitting.  Broun. 
9  A  stated  assembly  of  magistrates  or  senators. 

Milton. 

3  The  space  for  which  an  assembly  titt,  without 
intermission  or  recess.  Stilling  fleet. 

4  A  meeting  of  justices  :  as,  the  tetnons  of  the 


peace. 

SE'STEKCE.  s.    [srsrerttam,  Ut.]   Among  the 
Romans,  a  sum  of  about  81.  is.  Ml.  halfpenny 


1  am  set. 


sterling. 

To  SET,  v.  a.  preterit  /  set;  part. 
jtettan.  Sax.  seflea,  Dutch.] 
1  To  place ;  to  put  in  any  situatio 
put. 

9  To  put  into  auy  condition,  state,  or  posture 


3  To  make  motionless ;  to  fix  imrnoveably.  Gar. 

4  To  fix  ;  to  state  by  some  rule.  Addison, 
b  To  regulate ;  to  adjust. 
8  To  At  to  musick  ;  to  adapt  with  notes.  Dt 

7  To  plant,  not  sow.  Bn 

8  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  any  thing.  Dry 

9  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  state. 

Herbert. 

10  To  fix  the  affection  ;  to  determine  the  thoughts. 

Afwion. 

1 1  To  predetermine ;  to  settle.  Hooker. 
19  To  establish ;  to  appoint;  to  fix.  Baton. 

13  To  appoint  to  an  office ;  to  assign  to  a  post.  Ad. 

14  To  exhibit;  to  display.  Bacon. 
I*  To  propose  to  choice.  TW'oison. 

16  To  value  ;  to  estimate ;  to  rate.  Lock*. 

17  To  stake  at  play.  Prior. 

18  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another.  Shake*. 

19  To  fix  in  mcul.  Drydeu. 

90  To  embarrass ;  to  distress  ;  to  perplex.  AdJisom. 

91  To  fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as  to  produce 
a  particular  effect.  /Wan. 

n  To  apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to  be  done. 

Dry  ilen. 

93  To  fix  the  eyes.  Jeremiah. 

94  To  offer  for  a  price.  Lctlus. 
«j  To  place  in  order ;  to  frame.  Knolles. 

96  To  station  ;  to  place.  Drydeu. 

97  To  oppose.  Shaketpeare. 
9*  To  bring  to  a  fine  ed*e  :  as,  to  set  a  raxor. 
99  To  point  out,  without  noise  or  i 

a  dog  sets  birds. 

30  To  set  about.   To  apply  to. 

31  7b  set  against.  To  place  in  a  stale  of  en  amy 
or  opposition. 


< 
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Si  To  set  against.  To  oppose;  to  place  in  rhe- 
torical opposition.  Burnet. 

33  To  tet  apart.  To  neglect  for  a  season.  Knoltet. 

34  7b  eel  <utu>.  To  omit  for  the  present,  f  illet. 
3  b  To  tet  tide.  To  reject.  Woodward. 

36  To  set  aside.   To  abrogate ;  to  annul.  Additom. 

37  To  tt  kg.  To  regard  ;  to  esteem.  I  Samuel. 
36  To  set  fry.  To  reject  or  omit  for  the  present. 

Bacon. 

36  To  set  down.  To  explain,  or  relate  in  writing. 

Clarendon. 

40  To  set  down.  To  register  or  note  in  any  book ; 
to  put  to  writing.  Shaketpeare. 

41  To  set  damn.  To  fix  on  a  resolve.  Knolles. 
49  To  set  dotm.   To  fix ;  to  es tabtish.  Hooker. 

43  7b set  forth.   To  publish;  to  promulgate;  to 
make  appear.  Shaketpeare. 

44  To  ott  forth.  To  raise  ;  to  set  out  on  expedi- 
tions. Knolles. 

4i  To  set >rtA.  To  display |  to  explain;  to  re- 
present. Dry dt n. 

46  7b  ttt  forth.  To  arrange ;  to  place  in  order. 

47  To  set/ortfc.   To  show ;  to  exhibit.  Brmcu. 

48  T o  set  forward.  To  advance  j  to  promote.  J06. 

49  To  art  ta.  To  pat  in  a  way  to  begin.  Collier. 
M>  To  tet  off.  To  decorate ;  to  recommend  •  to 

adorn  ,  to  embellish.  Waller. 
51  To  tet  on  or  upon.   To  animate;  to  instigate; 

to  incite.  Clarendon. 
*2  To  tet  on  or  upon.  To  attack  }  to  assault.  Toy. 
b3  To  set  an.  To  employ  as  in  a  task.  Shaketp. 
54  To  art  on  or  a/xm.  To  fix  the  attention  ;  to  de- 
to  any  thing  with  settled  and  full  re- 


fortune  ] 


55  To  art  out.   To  assign;  to  allot.  Spenter. 

56  To  tet  out.   To  publish.  Swift. 
»7  To  set  out.   To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinc- 
tion* of  space.  Locke. 

58  To  set  osu.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  Drmden. 
sg  To  tet  out.  To  raise  ;  to  equip.  Adaiton. 
60  To  tet  oat.  To  show ;  to  display  j  to  recom- 
mend. Atterbary. 
t\  To  tet  oat.  To  show ;  to  prove.  Jttterbury. 
U  To  tet  up.   To  erect ;  to  establish  newly.  Alt. 

63  To  an  up.  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  busi- 
ness.  Pope. 

64  To  set  op.  T»  build  t  to  erect.  J-op*. 
6)  To  tet  up.  To  raise ;  to  exalt ,  to  put  in  power. 

Suckling. 

66  To  tet  up.  To  establish ;  to  appoint ;  to  fix. 

LocJre. 

67  To  tet  up.   To  place  in  view.  Addison. 

68  To  set  up.  To  place  in  repose ;  to  fix  j  to  rest. 
_  Wake. 

69  To  tet  up.  TO  raise  by  the  voice.  Drydcn. 

70  To  set  up.   To  advance ;  to  propose  to  recep- 
tion. 

71  7b  art  up.  To  raise  to  a 
tet  up  n  tra 

To  SJ£T,  a.  n. 
1  Tofall  bel 
•ng. 

9  To  be  fixed  hard. 

3  To  be  extinguished  or 
night. 

4  To  fit  rausick  to  words, 
a  To  become  not  fluid ;  to  concrete. 

6  To  begin  a  journey. 

7  To  put  one's  seir  into  any  state  or  posture  of 
removal.  Dry  den. 

9  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sett  them,  that 
is.  lies  down  and  points  them  out.  Boyle. 

9  To  plant,  not  sow. 

10  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation  for  rit. 

Shakeepeare . 

1 1  To  apply  one's  self.  Hammond. 
J«  To  set  about.  To  fall  to ;  to  begin.  CWaaty. 
13  To  set  in.  To  become  settled  in  a  particular 

"*a'c'  Addison. 
\  To  tet  on  or  upon.  To  begin  a  march,  journey, 
or  enterprise.  Locke. 
IS  To  t*t  on.  To  make  an  attack.  Shakespeare'. 

17  To  tet  out.  To  begin  a  Journey,  or  course. 

//anrawnJ. 
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as  the  sun  at  even- 
Broum. 
Bacon. 
the  sun  at 
1  Kings. 
Shakespeare. 
Boyle. 


SET 

IS  To  tet  out.  To  begin  the  world.  Strife. 
19  To  tet  to.  To  apply  him«e|f  to.  C.  of  To*g\e. 
BQ  To  tet  up.  To  begin  •  trade  openly.  Swrji. 
ai  To  tet  up.  To  begin  a  scheme  of  life.  jrh 


N  7b  tet  up.   To  profess  publickly.  J* 
SET.  part.  a.    [from  the  verb.)  Regular 
lax;  made  in  consequence  of  some  f. 
rule.  ft 
JT,s.   [from  the  verb.] 
A^number  of  things  suited  to^each^otJ 


forrnil 


other ; 
M 

hi 

a  state  of  soi 

Mortit 
of  heaven. 


8  Any  thing  not  sown,  but 
growth  into  the  ground. 

3  The  fail  of  the  sun, 
below  the  horizon. 

4  A  wager  at  dice. 

&  A  game.  ■ 
SETACEOUS,  a.  [seta,  lat.}  Bristly;  set  wuU 
Strong  hairs.  DerLcrn 
SETON,  s.  [teton,  Fr.  from  seta,  Lat.]  A  arson 
is  made  when  the  skin  is  taken  up  with  a 
needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of 
silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent  them- 
selves. Farriers  call  this  operation  in  cattle 
rowelling.  Oatarj. 

8BSI:'.-.  fJW" 

1  One  who  sets. 
9.  A  dog  who  beats  th 
for  the  sportsmen. 

5  A  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
persons  to  be  plundered.  _ 
s.  An  herb;  a  species  of  he  W 


[set 


SETTING  Dog,  t 
taught  to  find 
sportsman. 
SETTLE,  s.   {tetol,  Sax.] 
something  to  sit  on. 


and  dog.]    A  dog 
point  it  out  to  the 
A  Ad  item. 
A  seat;  a  bench; 


To  SETTLE;  v.  a.   (from  the  noun.] 
1  To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  time  of 

fluctuation  or  disturbance. 
9  To  fix  In  any  way  of  life. 

3  To  fix  in  any  place. 

4  To  establish ;  to  confirm, 
ft  To  determine ;  to  affirm  ;  to  free  from  ambig- 
uity. Addi**. 

6  To  fix ;  t6  make  certain  or  unchangeable.  Dr. 
7 To  fix;  not  to  suffer  to  continue  doubtful  hi 

opinion,  or  desultory  and  wavering  in  conduct. 
_  Swift. 
•  To  make  close  or  compact.  Mortimer. 
9  To  fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions.    Add: s. 
10 To  fix  inseparably.  Btt'.e. 
It  To  affect,  so  at  that  the  dregs  or  impurities 
■ink  to  the  bottom.  Duties. 
19  To  compose ;  to  put  into  a  stale  of  call 

7b  SETTLE,  r.  a. 
t  To  subside ;  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  repose 
'here.  Broum. 

9  To  lose  motion  or  fermentation ;  to  deposit 
fsrecs  at  the  bottom.  Adduon. 

3  To  fix  one's  self ;  to  establish  a  residence.  .4*r. 

4  To  choose  a  method  of  life ;  to  establish  a 
domestic  state. 

ft  To  become  Axed  so  1 
6T0 quit  anil 
cal  life. 

7  To  take  any  lasting  state.  Dune:. 

8  To  rest ;  to  repose.  pope. 

9  To  grow  calm.  Shaketpeare. 

10  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife.  Garth. 

1 1  To  contract.  Afortraser. 
SE'TTLEDNKSS,  s.    [from  settle.]     The  state 

of  being  settled;  confirmed  state.  K.  Charles. 
SETTLEMENT,  s.    [from  »Ule.\ 
1  The  act  of  settling  ;  the  state  of  being  settled. 
9  The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal 


3  A  jointure  putted  to  a  wife.  ^X^Tt. 

4  Subsidence ;  dregs.  Afon 

b  Act  of  Quitting  a  roving  for  a  do  me*  tick  and 
methodical  life.  L'Ettrnuge. 
6  A  colony ;  a  place  where  a  colony  is  established. 
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SETTLING  ,*  >.  The  act  of  making  a  settle- 
mrnt ;  (hat  which  i*  settled  t  drcaa  ;  sediment ; 
a  tettletnent ;  the  method  of  taking  bird*  with 
a  letting  dog  t  the  withdrawment  01  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  below  the  horizon.  Ath. 

8PTWAU  t.    [Valeriana.]    An  herb.  • 

SE'VE  N,  a.  [see/on,  Sax.]  Four  and  three  »  one 
more  than  six. 

SE'VEN  FOLD,  a.  [seven  and  fold.]  Repeated 
•even  times;  having  seven  double*.  Donne. 

SE'VEN  FOLD,  «d.   Seven  time*.  Grmetu. 

SE'VEN N IGHT,  t.  [seven  and  atf 
1  A  week  .  the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to 
the  next  day  of  the  tame  denomination  pre- 
ceding or  following.  Sidneu. 
f  We  use  still  the  word  tcemight  or  $e*wmigkt  in 
computing  time :  as,  It  happened  on  Monday 
waa  terming  kt,  that  is,  on  thr  Monday  before 
lost  Monday  ;  it  will  be  done  on  Monday  irrra- 
atfAr,  that  la,  en  thr  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

IE' VEN  SCORE,  a.  [seven  and  score.]  Seven 
time*  twenty  ;  a  hundred  and  forty.  Bucon. 

SE'VENTEEN,  a.  [ttcfontyne,  Sax.]  Seven  and 
ten. 

SEVENTEENTH,  o.    [eeojanteotka,  Sax.]  The 

seventh  after  the  tenth. 
SE'VENTH,  a.    [ser/olfto.  Sax.] 
1  The  ordinal  of  seven ;  the  first  after  the  sixth. 

Dry  den. 

9  Containing  one  part  in  seven.  Shakeipeare. 

SE'VENTHLY,  ad.  [from  levcatA.]  In  the  se- 
venth place.  Z?ap>n. 

SEVENTIETH,  o.  [from  serenl*.]  The  tenth, 
•even  times  repeated;  the  ordinal  of  seventy. 

SE'VENTV,  o.  [kandieofontig,S*x.]  Seven  times 
ten. 

To  SERVER,  v.  a.   [trvrer,  Fr.  teparo,  Lat.] 
I  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest.  Granville, 
t  To  divide ;  to  part ;  to  force  asunder.  SkaJt. 
9  To  separate ;  to  segregate  ,  to  put  in  different 

orders  or  places. 
4  To  separate  by  chymical  operation' 
t>  To  divide  by  distinctions.  Bacon. 

8  To  disjoin;  to  disunite.  Boyle. 

To  SERVER? UUnCl 1  to  kC'P  aP*rt*  Shak"p**rt' 
1  To  make  a  separation  ;  to  make  a  partition. 

King  Char  Us. 

B  To  suffer  disjunction.  Shakespeare. 
SE'V  ERA  L,  a.   [from  sever.] 
1  Different ,  distinct  from  one  another.  Davie*. 
t  Divers ;  many. 

9  Particular  i  single. 
4  Distinct}  appropriate. 

SE'V  ERAL,  i.    [f  ram  the  adjective.] 
1  A  state  of  separation,  or  partition. 
9  Each  particular  singly  taken. 
9  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 
♦  Enclosed  ground.  Bacon. 
SE'VERALLY, ad.    [from  severai.]  Distinctly; 

particularly ;  separately.  Hereto*. 
8F/VERALTY,  s.  [from  several.]    State  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  rest.  Walton. 
SE'V  ERA  N'CB|  s.    [from  sever.]  Separation; 


Addison. 
Drydtn. 

itUfX  • 

Titter. 


[severe,  Fr.  sever**,  Lat.] 


partition. 
SEVE'RB, «. 
l  Sharp  ,  apt  to  punish  , 
blame ;  hard  ,  rigorous. 
9  Rigid ;  austere ;  morose ; 

3  Cruel ;  inexorable. 

4  Regulated  by  rigid  rule* ;  *trlct. 
ft  Exempt  from  all  levity  of 


apt  to 

Taylor. 
Milton. 


$aller\ 

I  Not  lax:  not  airy;  dose;  strictly  methodi- 
cal ;  rigidly  exact. 
1  Painful;  afflictive. 

8  Close;  canciae;  not  luxuriant. 
SEVERELY,  erf.   [from  cevere.} 

I  Painfully:  afflictively. 

9  Ferociously ;  horridly. 
3  Strictly  ?  rieorou»ly. 

SEVE'RITY,  s.  [sereritos,  UU 
1  Cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of 


More. 
M til  on. 
Dryden. 

Dr^i 


9  Hardness  ;  power  of  distressing, 
3  Strictness;  rigid  accuracy. 

37» 


rr.cr  t . 
Bacon. 
Hale. 
Drydtn. 


SHA 

4  Rigour;  austerity;  harshness;  want  of  mild. 

ness;  want  of  indulgence. 
SEVOCATION,  i.    [seeoco,  Lat.]   The  act  of 

calling  aside. 
To  SEW,  for  Sm.  To  follow.  Spenser. 
To  SEW,  p.  a.  [i«o,  Lat.]   To  join  any  thing  by 

the  use  of  the  needle.  Eccles. 
To  SEW,  p.  a.  To  join  by  threads  d 

needle. 

Tb  SEW  up.  To  enclose  in  any  thing  sewed. 


7b  SEW,  v.  a.   To  drain  a  pond  for  the 


Shakrtjrcare. 

huh. 


SEX^'NGLLARLY.ad.  [from 


SE'WER,  a.    [asseour,  old  Fr  ] 
1  An  officer  woo  serves  up  a  feast.  Milton. 
9  [From  tarae,  issuer.]    A  passage  for  water  to 
run  through,  now  corrupted  to  shore.  Bacon. 

3  He  that  uses  a  needle. 
SEX,  *.    [seie,  Fr.  sejcas,  Lat.] 

1  The  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 

4  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis.  Drydtn. 
SE'XAGENARY,  a.    [sexugeruiria*.  Lat.]  Aged 

sixty  years. 

SEXAGB'SfMA,  s.  [Lat.]   The  second  Sunday 

before  Lent. 
SEXAGESIMAL,  «.    [uiagetimui,  Lat.]  Six- 
tieth: numbered  by  sixties. 
SEX  A'NGLED,  la.    [ftom  »ex  and  augulut,  L.] 
SEXA'NGliLAR,  j      Having    six    corners  or 
hexagonal.  Dryden. 

mgular.]  With 

six  angles;  hexagonally. 
SEXE  NNIAL,  oi Tflex  and  awrnu,  Lat.]  Lasting 

sixyears ;  happening  once  in  six  year*. 
SE'XTAIN,  t.  [from  sextans,  set,  Lat.]  A  stanaa 
of  six  lines. 

SE'XTANT,  «.   [sextant,  Fr.]   The  sixth  part  of 

a  circle.  « 
SE'XTARY,  s.  A  pint  and  a  half. 
SE'XTA HY, )  MteriMtm 
SETCTRY     I  same  as  sacristy. 

SE'XTI  I.E.  a.  [textiUs,  Lat.]  Is  such  a  position 
or  as pec.  «f  two  planets,  when  at  sixty  degrees 
distance  or  at  the  distance  of  two  signs  from 
one  another.  Milton. 

SE'XTON,  s.  [corrupted  from  sacritta*.]  An 
under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  business  is 
to  dig  graves.  Graaar. 

SE'XTONSHIP,..  [fromsMwa.]  The  office  of 
a  sexton.  Sictft. 

SE'XTUPLE.a.  Itextuphu,  Lat.]  Sixfold  ;  six 
time*  told.  Brown. 

To  SHAB,  v.  n.  To  play  mean  tricks. 

SHAB,*  s.  A  disease  incident  to  sheep;  a  kind 
of  itch  which  makes  the  wool  fall  off.  Ash. 

SHA'BBILY,  ad.  [from  shabby.]  Meanly;  re- 
proachfully ;  despicably. 

SHA'BBINRSS,  *.  [from  shabby.]  Meanness-, 
paltriness.  Additoa. 

SHA'BBY,  «.   Mean;  paltry.  Steift. 

To  SHA'CKLE,  v.  a.  [seaaecJteie*,  Dutch.]  T» 
chain  ;  to  fetter ;  to  bind.  Smith 

SHA'CKLES,  s.  wanting  the  singular,  [seaeaf. 
Sax.  sckamkels,  Dutch.]  Fetters;  I7VC*» 
chains  for  prisoners.  South. 

SHAD,  t.    [ctayee.]   A  kind  of  fish. 

SHADE,  i.   [sends,  Sax.  sraode,  Dutch.] 

1  The  cloud  of  opacity  made  by  interception  of 
the  light. 

2  Darkness;  obscurity. 

3  Coolness  made  by  interception  of  the  sun. 


4  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove  or  I 
wood,  by  which  the  light  is  excluded.  M 

5  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or  heat , 
umbrage.  ^sYosttAaor. 

6  Protection ;  shelter. 

7  The  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  coloured. 

Drydtn. 

fl  A  variation  of  colour ;  gradation  of  light.  Lee. 

9  The  figure  formed  upon  any  surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  body  by  which  the  light  U  inter- 
cepted j  the  shadow.  Pope. 
10  The  soul  separated  from  the  body ;  so  called 
as  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  perceptible 
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to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch.   A  spirit;  ■ 
ghost;  mane*.  Ticket' 
To  SHADE,  ».  a.    [from  tlie  noun.] 
I  To  overspread  with  opacity.  Milton, 
i  To  cover  from  :bc  light  or  heat ;  to  overspread. 

Dry den. 

3  To  shelter ,  to  hide.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  protect ,  to  cover  ;  to  screen.  Milton. 

5  To  mark  with  different  gradation*  of  colour*. 

Mitim 

6  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 
SHA'DINESS.  s.    [from  shady.]   The  state  of 

being  shady;  umbrageous  nets. 
SHADING,*  i.    [from  the  verb.]   The  different 

gradations  of  ci»lours.  -i 
811  A' DOW,  «.    [icoda,  Sax.  irWttM,  Dutch.] 
I  The  representation  of  a  body  by  which  the 
light  is  intercepted.  Shukrtptart. 
i  Opacity  ;  darkness  ;  shade.  Addison. 

3  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts  the 
light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air.  Shakesp. 

4  Obscure  place.  Dryden, 

5  Dark  part  of  a  picture.  Pcacham. 
6 Any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight)  a 

ghost  ,  a  spirit,  or  shade.  Shakespeare. 

7  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation:  op- 
posed to  saostaac*.  Raleigh. 

*  Inseparable  companion.  Milton. 

9  Type  j  mystical  representation.  Milton. 
10  Protection;  shelter;  favour.  Psalms. 
TbSIlA'DOW.s.e.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  cover  with  opacity.  Eukiel. 

8  To  cloud ;  to  darken.  SAakespeere. 

9  To  make  cool,  or  gently  gloomy,  by  intercep- 
tion of  the  light  or  heat.  Sidney. 

4  To  conceal  under  cover  ;  to  hide;  to  screen. 

Shakespeare. 

»  To  protect ;  to  screen  from  danger ;  to  shroud. 

Shakespeare. 

6  To  mark  with  various  gradations  of  colour,  or 
light.  Addison. 

7  To  paint  in  obscure  colours.  Dry  den. 

8  To  represent  imperfectly.  Milton. 

0  To  represent  typically. 
SHA'DOWY.a.    [from  i 

1  Full  of  shade;  gloomy.  Ftntnn. 
S.Nol  brightly  luminous.  Milln. 

3  Faintly  representative;  typical.  Milton. 

4  Unsubstantial ;  unreal.  .  Addism. 

5  Dark  j  opake.  Milton, 
SH  A'DY,  a.    [from  shade.) 

1  Full  of  shade  ;  mildly  gloomy.  Dr 

9  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultriness  of 


hez« 


Dryden. 
"ness  of 
Bacvn. 


SHAFT,  s.    [sctqft,  Saxon.] 
l  An  arrow  ;  a  missive  weapon.  Waller. 
s  [From  shaft,  Dutch.]   A  narrow,  deep,  per- 

Endicular  pit.  Arbatknot. 
y  thing  straight ;  the  spire  of  a  church. 


Dryden. 

Milton. 


SHAG,  s.    [tcescfa,  Sax.] 

I  Rough  woolly  hair. 

9  A  kind  or  cloth. 
SHAG,  s.    A  sea  bird. 
SHA'GGED,  \  rfmm.wi 
SHA'GGY,    |       [fr0m  ika*) 

I  Rugged;  hairy. 

9.  Rough  ;  rugged.  nsuion. 
SHA'GREEN,  s.   [cAojrtn,  Fr.]  The  skin  of  • 
kind  of  flsh,  or  skin  made  rough  in  initiation 
or  it. 

To  SHA'GREEN,  e.  a.  [calmer,  Fr.]   To  irri- 
tate ;  to  provoke. 
To  SH  AI L,  t.  a.  To  walk  sideways  t  a  low  word. 

L'^sfrawire. 

7b  SHAKE,  v.  a.  pret.  shook ;  part.  pass,  shaken 
or  snook,    [tcenean,  Sax.  skeeken,  Dutch.] 

I  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion ;  to  move  with 
quick  returns  backward  and  forward;  to  agi- 
tate.  Shakespeare. 

I  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble.  Roscommon. 

8  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motion.  Taller. 

4  To  throw  away  ;  to  drive  off.        Shakespeare . 

•>  To  weaken  ;  to  put  in  danger.  Atterbnry. 

0  To  drive  from  resolution  i  to  depress ;  to  make 
afraid. 
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rase,  from  the  action 


7  To  shake  hands.   This  phrase 
used  among  friends  at 
sometime*  signifies  iojoin  with,  I 

8  Vo^bt^oX^To  rid  himself  of;  to 
to  di \  est  of. 

To  SHAKE,  c.a. 
I  To  be  apitated  with  a  vibratory  motion, 
o.  To  totter.  Alt  Item. 

3  To  tremble;  to  be  unable  to  kr*p  the  body 
still.  Shakespenax. 

4  To  be  in  terrour ;  to  be  deprived  of  firmness. 

Dryden. 

SHAKE,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Concussion  suffered. 

9  Impulse  ; 

3  Vibratory  motion' 

4  Motion  given  and  received. 
SHA'KER,  i.  [froin.aaAe.]  Thai 

that  shakes. 
SHA'KING,*  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
motion. 

SHALE,  s.  [corrupted  from  aaWi.] 

case  of  seeds  in  soliooous  plants. 
-  il  A  !.L,  r.  defective,    [tceal,  Saxon. 


Herbert. 


or  thing 
Pope. 
ulous 
Ast. 
busk ;  Ute 
Shakes?. 
It  has  no 


tenses  but  shall  future,  and  ^should  imper- 
fect. 
SHALl/yON.i 
SHALLOP,.. 


.  A  sMkht  woollen  stuff.  Ssrtft. 
[caaW.Fr.]   A  small  boat. 


SHA'LLOW,  a. 
I  Not  deep;  baring  the  bottom  at  no  great  i 
tance  from  the  surface  or  edge.  Hat 
9  Not  intellectually  deep ;  not  profound ;  rnii 
trifling;  futile;  silly.  Adds 
3  Not  deep  of  sound.  Bacon. 
3H  A'LLOW,  s.  A  shelf;  a  aand ;  a  flat ;  a  shoal , 
a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep.  BeniLey. 
SHA'LLOW  BRAINED,  «.    [skallov  and  brain.] 

Foolish;  futile;  trifling;  empty. 
SHA'LLOWLY,  ad.   (from  shallow.^ 
1  With  no  great  depth. 
1  Simply  ;  foolishly. 
SHA'LLOW  NESS,  s. 
l  Want  of  depth. 
9  Want  of  thought  j  want  of  understanding ; 

futility;  silliness;  emptiness.  Herbert. 
SHALM,  s.  [German.]   A  kind  of  musical  pipe. 

Kncllat. 

SHA  LOT,*  «.   (In  botany.)  A  small  kind  of 
onion.  Ask. 
SH  ALT.  The  second  person  of  shall. 
To  SHAM,  t>.  a.    [saomett,  Welsh,  to  cheat.) 
I  To  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  fool  by  a  fraud  ;  to  de- 
lude with  false  pretences.  Prior. 
9  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly.        V Estrange. 
SHAM,  s.   [from  the  verb.]   Fraud  ;  trick ;  de- 
delusion;  false  pretence :  imposture.  Locke. 
SHAM,  a.   False;  counterfeit;  fictitious;  pre- 
tended. Ciy. 
SH  A'MBLEs,  ».  The  place  where  butchers  kill 
or  sell  their  meat ;  a  butchery.  Shakespeare. 
SHA'MBLING,  a.    Moving  awkwardly  and  ir- 
regularly. Smith. 
SHAME,  s.   [teeam,  Sax.  sckaemtc,  Dutch.] 
I  The  passion  felt  when  reputation  is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  Locke. 
t  The  came  or  reason  of  i 

nominp. 
3  Reproach;  infliction;  shame. 
To  SHAME,  v.  a.   rfrom  tbe  noun.] 
I  To  make  ashamed ;  to  fill  with  shai 
8  To  disgrace. 

To  SHAME,  e.  a.  To  be  ashamed. 
SHA'MEFACED,  a.  [tkame  and  /ace.] 

bashful ;  easily  put  oat  of  countenance. 
SH  A  M  EFA'CEDLY,  ad. 

Modestly:  bashfully. 
SHAMEFA'CEDNESS,  s.     [from  sham, faced.] 

Modesty ;  bashful  ness ;  timidity.  Dryd**. 
SHA'MEFUL,  a.    [shame  and/kU.] 
.  I  Disgraceful ;  ignominious  ;    infamous ;  re- 

froachful.  Milton. 
nil  of  indignity  or  indecency ; 
in  another. 
SHA  MEFULLY,  ad. 


ce  ;  ig- 
Sontl. 


Modest; 
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I  Disgracefully  ;   ignominiously  .   Infamously  ; 

reproach  fully.  South. 
t  With  indignity  ;  with  indecency  ;  so  ai  ought 
to  cniifct  shame.  Spot ser , 

SH  A' ME  LESS,  a.  (from  ihame .]  Wanting 
shame;  wanting  modesty;  impudent}  front- 
le*«  i  immodest;  audacious.  Soul*. 

SHA'MELESSLY.  «id.  Impudently;  audacious- 
ly ;  without  shame.  Hale. 

SHVMELESSNFSS,  s.    [from  shamdrit.]  Im- 

^^dence;  want  of  shame;  immodesty. 
A'MMER,  «.   [from  sAam.]    A  cheat;  an 
impostor. 

SHA'MOIS.  i.   [cAamois,  Fr.]   See  CHAMOIS. 

A  kind  of  wild  goat.  Skaketptart. 
SHA'MKOCK,  s.  The  Irish aame  for  three leaved 
«,ra*s.  Spenter, 
SHANK,  *.    [steawca,  Sax.  sehenckel,  Dutch.] 
I  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part  which 

rraches  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
«  The  bone  of  the  leg.  Skakesptere 


*  Tin 


part  of  any  instrument. 


Muxnn. 


Shakespeare. 


SH  VNKEl),  a.  (from  shank.]    Having  a  shank. 
SHA'NKEK,  s.    [cAancrc,  Fr.]   A  venereal  ex- 
crescence. 

To  SHAPE,  v.  a.  pret.  sAapetf ;  part.  pass.  sAo;>ed 
and  thapen.    [scyppan,  Sax.  scheppm,  Dutch  ] 
lTo  form;  to  mould  with  respect  to  external 
<<  intensions.  Harvey, 
a  To  mould  j  to  cast ;  to  regulate ,  to  adjust. 

Prior. 

3  To  image ;  to  conceive. 

4  To  make;  to  create. 
SHAPE,  a.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Form  ;  external  appearance.  Shakespeare. 
%  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Addison. 

3  Being,  as  moulded  into  form.  Mdton. 

4  Idea  ;  pattern.  Milton. 
SHA'PELESS,  a.  [from  i Aape,]   Wanting  regu- 
larity of  form  i,  wanting  symmetry  of  dimen- 
sions.  Dentin. 

*  HA*  FEU  NESS,  «.     [from  thapety  ]  Beauty 

or  proportion  of  form. 
SiHA'PELY,  a 


[from  sAepc.]  Symmetrical; 

well  formed. 

SHA'PESMITH,  i.  [shape  and  smifA.]   One  who 
undertakes  to  improve  the  form.  Garth. 
S  HARD,  f.  [acftflerde.Triiick.] 
i  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel.  Shakespeare. 
1  [From  chard.]    A  plant.  Dry  dm. 

9  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  frith  or  strait. 

Fairy  jjveen. 

4  A  sort  of  Ash. 
SHA'RDBORN,  a.    [shard  and  fcara]   Born  or 
produced  among  broken  stones  or  pot  a  Skak. 
feHA'RDED,  a.  [from  sAard.]  Inhabiting  shards. 

Shakespeare. 
To  SHARE,  r.        [stearin,  seyraa,  Sax.] 

I  To  divide;  to  part  among  many.  Swtfl. 

«  To  partake  with  others.  Spenser. 

n  To  cut ;  to  separate  ;  to  sheer.  Dryden. 
To  SHARE,  ».  n.   To  have  part)  to  have  a  divi- 


SHARE,  t.    [from  the  verb.] 
t  Part;  allotment;  dividend.  Temple. 
•i  A  part  of  the  whole.  Hrovm. 
5  [From  seear,  Sax.]  The  blade  of  the  plough  tlut 
cut*  the  ground.  Orydrn. 
SH  A'REBONK.  s.   [thmre  and  60s*.]   The  oj  pu- 
bis; the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  frm  the 
limbs.  Dtrharx. 
SHA'RER,  s.    [from  sa*re.] 
l  One  who  divides,  or  apportions  to  others ;  a 
divider. 

fi  A  partaker;  one  who  participate*  any  thing 

SHARK*  t.   [cusrfa  ckarcharias,  Lat.] 
I  A  voracioua  tea  fish.  Thomson. 
«  A  greedy  artful  fellow  ;  one  who  fills  his  pockets 
by  sly  tricks.  South. 
S  Trick ;  fraud ;  petty  rapine.  South. 

To  SHARK,  v.  «.  To  pick  up  hastily  or  alily 

To  SHARK. v. n. 
I  To  play  the  petty  thief. 
t  To  cheat  j  to  trick. 
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SHARP,  a.   [scearp.  Sax.  scherpe,  Dutch.] 
1  Keen;  piercing;  having  a  keen  edge;  having 


an  acute  point ;  not  blunt. 
8 Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  obtuse, 

Afore. 

3  Acute  of  mind ;  witty;  ingenious;  inventive. 

Sidney. 

4  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing.  Dorics. 
»  Sour  without  astringency;  sour,  but  not  au- 
stere ;  arid.  Dryden. 

6  Shrill ;  piercing  the  car  with  a  quick  noise ; 
not  flat.  Bacon. 

7  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  tarcastick.  South. 

•  Severe;   quick,  to  punish ;  crneil^^Mverely 

9  Eager  i  hungry;  keen  upon  a 

10  Painful;  afflictive.  Tillotson. 

11  Fierce:  ardent:  fiery.  '  Dryden 
1%  Attentive  ;  vigilant.  Svtft. 
IS  Acrid;  biting;  pinching;  piercing,  as  the  cold. 

Hay. 

14  Subtle;  nice;  witty;  nrute.  Dighg. 

15  (Among  workmen.)  Hard.  Mil  on. 
18  Emaciated  ;  lean.  Aft/ton. 
SH  ARP,  t.    [from  the  adjective.] 

I  A  sharp  or  acote  sound.  Shaketpeare. 
9  A  pointed  weapon  ;  small  sword  ;  rapier. 
To  SHARP,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  make 
keen.  Sen  Jonsen. 

To  SHARP,  e.  a.  To  play  thievish  tricks. 

L' Estrange. 

To  SHA'RPEN,  t.  a.    [from  sharp.] 
I  To  make  keen  ;  tn  ed%e  \  to  point.  Addison. 

*  To  make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute.  Atchatn. 

3  To  make  quicker  of  sense.  Milton. 

4  To  make  eager  or  hungry.  Tillotson. 

6  To  make  fierce  or  angry.  Joh. 
A  To  make  bitintr,  sarcastick,  or  severe.   Smith . 

7  To  make  less  flat ;  more  piercing  to  the  ears. 


8  To  make  sour. 

SHA'RPEB,  s.  [from  »A«rp.]  A  tricking  fellow  ; 

a  pettv  thief ;  a  rascal.  Pope. 
SH  VRPl.Y,  ad.    [from  sAarp.] 

I  With  keenness ;  with  good  edge  or  point. 

«.  Severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly.  Sptnser. 

3  Keenly ;  acutely  ;  vigorously.       JBen  Jomon. 

4  Afflictively ;  painfully.  Hoyward. 

5  With  quickness. 
6 Judiciously;  acutely 4  wittily. 

SH.VRPNESS,  ».    [from  sAorp,] 
>  Keenness  of  edge  or  point.  Drydn. 
•  Not  obtuseness.  IVotton. 

3  Sourness  without  austereness.  IVattt. 

4  Severity  of  language ;  satirical  sarcasm.  Sprat, 
i  Painfulneas ;  afflictiveness.  South. 
0  Intellectual  acutcness;  ingenuity;  wit.  Add. 


ayvard. 


7  Quickness  of  semes. 
SHAR 


RP-SET,  a.  [sharp  and  set.] 
I  Hungry ;  ravenous. 


9  Eager;  vehemently  desirous. 
SHARP-SIGHTED,*!   [sharp  and  sight.]  Hav 


L.'  Etttange. 
Sidney. 


intr  'inick  sight.  Ctarr 
SHARP-VISAGED,  a.  [ikarp  and  visage.}  hav- 
mi  a  sharp  countenance.  Hale. 
Jo  SHATTER,  r  «.  [scAetferen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to  break 
an     to  scatter  the  parta.  Jioyie. 
8  To  dissipate  ;  to  make  incapable  of  close  and 
continued  attention.  \ orris. 

To  SHATTER,  r.  ».  To  be  broken,  or  to  fall  by 
•nyforce  applied,  into  fragments.  Bacon. 
SHA'TTER,  f.    [from  the  verb.]    One  part  of 
many  into  which  any  thing  is  broken  at  one e. 

Stc{ft. 

SHATTERBRAINED, )  a.  [from  sAaUcrftroin 
SHATTERPATED,     j  andpote.]  Inattentive  ; 

not  consistent. 
SHATTERY,  a.  [from  sAatter.)  Disunited  ;  not 
compact ;  easily  falling  into  many  part*  :  loose 
of  texture.  Huodxard. 
To  SHAVE,  v.  a.  pret.  shared;  part.  *haved  or 
shaven,  [seer. fun.  Sax.  srhuevtn,  Dutch.] 
I  To  pare  otf  with  ?.  razor.  }inr>Urt. 
«  To  pare  close  to  the  surface.  Mtltun. 
Uo 
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3  To  skim  by  pacing  near,  or  slightly  touching. 

mm*. 

4  To  cut  in  thin  slice*.  Bmcam. 
%  To  ttrip;  to  oppress  by  estortion  ;  to  pillsgr. 

SHA'VELIhU.  ».  [fromsJuire.]   A  man  shaved  j 
a  friar,  or  relirioos.  Spenser. 
SflA'VEft.s.   [from  raew.J  . 
I  A  man  that  practise*  the  art  of 
•  A  man  closely  atteativc  to  his 


Swift. 

3  A  robber,  a  plunderer.  hnclia. 
SHA'VING,  a.  I  from  saar*.]   A  thin  slice  pared 

off  from  any  body.  Mortimer. 
SHAW,  «.  [irso,  Sax.  *rkau«,  Dutch.]  A  thicket ; 

•  small  wood. 
SHA'WFOWL,  >.   [tkcar  and  jcnvl.]  An  artificial 

fowl  made  by  fowlers  on  purpose  to  shoot  at. 
SHAWM,  a.  [tehawmt,  Teutomck.]    A  hautboy  ; 


SHE,  proton:    In  oblique  cases  her.  [ft, 
**>,  Sax.  >che,  old  English.] 
t  The  female  pronouu  demonstrative  ,  the  wo- 
man ,  the  woman  before  mentioned.  JDowae. 

•  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  absolutely. 

Shakes; 'art. 

9  The  female,  not  the  male.  Prior. 
SHEAF,  s.  theatre*,  pi.  [seen/,  Sax.  sekoof,  Dut.] 
1  A  bundle  of  sulks  of  corn  bound  together, 
that  the  ears  may  dry.  Fairfax. 
1  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together.  Lock*. 
To  8HEAL,  v.  a.   To  shell.  Skufcespecrt. 
To  SHEAR,  •.  «.  pret.  shore,  or  theorem  part, 
pass,  thorn.     [sceero*,  scyrem.  Sax.]     It  is 
frequently  written  tkeer,  bot  improperly.] 
1  To  dip  or  cut  by  interception  between  two 
blades  moving  on  a  rivet.  Bacon. 
t  To  cut  by  interception.  Crete. 
To  SHE  Alt,  r.  «u  (In  navigation.)  To  make  an 
indirect  course. 

SHUfe,}*.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  An  instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two  blades 


I  of  the  are  of  a£a£tS? 

»  i  ne  uenom inaiHon  ui  me  ape  ot  sneep.  /wore. 

a  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of  sAeers. 


Any  thing  in 
4  Wing*.  Spenser. 
SH EARL),  t.    [sceerrf,  Sax.]   A  fragment :  now 
commonly  written  shard.  Itoiak. 
SHEA'REK,  «.   [from  skaar.]    One  that  clips 
with  shears  |  particularly  one  that  fleeces 
sheep.  Roger  i. 

SHEA  RING.*  i.  [from  skear.]  The  act  of  cutt- 
ing with  shears.  A*h. 
SHEA'RMAN,  i.    [tkear  and  assw.1    He  that 
shears.  ,  Shakespeare. 

SHEA'H WATER,  s.   A  fowl.  Ainsworlk. 
SHEATH,  s.   [scathe.  Sax.]   The  case  of  any 
thinj  i  the  scabbard  of  a  weapon.  Addison. 

7bSHaSHE.K«-   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  to  enclose 
in  any  case.  Boyle. 

•  (In  philosophy.)  Toobtund  any  acrM  particles. 

Arhutkoot. 

3  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  Skuketptare. 

4  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward  cover- 
ing, kaieiirh. 

SHEATHWI'NGED.a.  [sheatk  and  wfa*.]  Hav- 
ing hard  esses  which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 

Broun . 

9HEATHY,  a.  (from  theaih.]  Forming  a  sheath. 

Br  ovn. 

SH  EThXATON,  s.   Gilded  leatlier. 
To  SHED,  v.  a.   [sceda*.  Sax.] 
l  To  effuse  j  to  pour  out  -,  to  spill. 

*  To  Matter*  to  let  fall. 
To8HED„s.n.  To  let  fall  it*  parts. 
SHED.s. 

I  A  slight  temporary  covering. 
«  In  composition,  effusion;  as,  bloodshed. 
SHE'DDKR,  •.    [from  tked.]    A  spiller;  one 
who  sheds  Exekiel. 

SuF&'XiV,  I**  ,  Br,*M»  glittering}  showy  -  not 
SHEL'NY ,  J     in  use.  *'  fair/ax 

*"%wir  icScA-wi£ a4iectlTe^  **|SSE5J 

^7» 


Davxet. 


Sandys. 


SHEEP,  t.  plural  likewise  theep. 
plural  seep  i  sckarp,  Dutch.] 
1  The  animal  that  bears  wool,  remarkable  for  its 
usefulness  and  innocence.  Lock*. 
«.  A  foolish  silly  fellow.  Jwwrtk. 
To  SHEE'PBlTB, ».  «.  [sker*  and  Mir.]  Tons* 

petty  thefts.  Ski 
SHFF/PBiTER,  s.   [from  t  heep  kite.}  A 
'  thief. 

SHEE'PCOT.s.  [sheep  and  col.]   A  little  i 
sore  for  sheep.  / 
SH  EE'PFOLD,  s.   [sketp  and  fold.}   The  place 
where  sheep  are  enclosed.  rrw. 
SHEET  HOOK,  s.    [sheep  and  ftoofc.]    A  hook 
fastened  to  a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay 
on  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 
SHEE'PlsH,  a.   [from  skerp.]    Bashful  , 
i  timorously  and  meanly  diffident. 


In  a 


SHEE'PISHLY.*  ed.    [from  sheepish.] 
sheepish  manner. 

SHEE'PlSHNESS,  t.   Bashfulness;  m« 

timorous  diffidence.  Herbtrt. 

SHEE'PM  ASTER,  |.  [shtep  and  master  A  A 
feeder  of  sheep.  [Utcxr*. 

SHEEP'S  EYE,  i.  [ikeep  and  eye.]  A  modes i 
diffident  look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mis- 
tresses. 


SH  EE' PS  HEARER,*   «.    [sheep  and  shearer.] 

One  that  shears  sheep.  ^#sa. 
SHEEPSHEA'RING,  s.   (ikeep  and  skeer.]  The 

time  of  sheering  sheep;  the  feast  made  whea 

sheep  are  shorn.  $<mth. 
SHEE'PWALK,  s.    [ikeep  and  ami*.]  Pasture 

for  sheep.  Afi/to». 
SHEER,  a.    [seyr,  Sax.]    Pure;  clear*  un- 

mingled.  Atlerhury. 
SHEER,  ad.  [from  the adjective.]  Clean >qwick; 

at  once  :  a  low  word. 
To  SHEER,  r.  a.  See  SHEAR. 
To  SHEER  off,  9.  n.  To  steal 

clandestinely. 
SHEERS,  I.   See  SHEARS. 
SHEET,  f.   [steal,  Saxon.]  \ 
I  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen.  Actu 
*  The  linen  of  a  bed.  Drydew. 

3  [Prom  schotea,  Dutch.]  Sheets  in  a  ship  are 
ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the  sails,  which  serve 
in  all  the  lower  sails  to  hale  or  round  of!  the 
clew  of  the  sails $  but  in  topsails  they  draw 
the  sail  close  to  the  yard-arms. 

4  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  any  one  body .  . 

i  A  single  cemplication  or  fold  of  paper  in  a 


6  Any  thing  expanded. 

7  Skeets,  in  the  plural,  is  taken  for  a  book. 

Holer  land 

SHEET-ANCHOR,  s.  [sheet  and  anchor.)  In  a 
ship,  is  the  largest  anchor ,  which,  in  stress  of 
weather,  is  the  mariners  last  refuge,  when  an 
extraordinary  stiff  gale  of  wind  happens. 


] 


To  SHEET,  s.  a,    [from  the  ! 
I  To  rurnish  wiUi  sheets. 
8  To  enfold  in  a  sheet. 

3  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet.  Shaketpeurt. 
SHE'KEL,  s.    [/TpV]    An  ancient  Jewish  coin 
equal  to  four  Aitick  drams,  in  naiue  mbont 
9*.  (">.  sterling.  Camlet. 
SHE'LDAPl.E,  s.    A  chaffinch. 
SHE'l. DRAKE,  «.  A  hiid  that  preys  upon  fisher. 
SHELF,  s.    [scy//,  Sax.  seefj,  Dutch.] 
1  A  board  fixed  aram«t"a  supporter,  so  that  any 
thing  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Swift. 
«  A  sa ad  bank  in  the  si-a ;  a  rock  under  shallow 
water. 

3  The  plural  is  analogically  shelves; 
tketjt,  probably,  by  negligence. 
SH  E'LFY,  a.  [from  thtij.)   Full  of  hidden  rocks 
or  banks  ,  full  of  dangrrous  shallows.  Dr^de*. 
SH  ELL,  s.    [scyU,  sceoii,  Sax.  sckale,  seheile,  D.\ 
l  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing  .  the  external 
crust.  Lock*. 
«  The  qovcring  of  a  tettnetoas  or 


» 
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t  The  cofering  of  the  seeds  of  siliquoua  plants. 

Arbmkiwt. 

4  The  covering  of  kernels.  Donne. 

5  The  covering  of  en  egg.  Shakespeare. 
S  The  outer  part  of  a  houie.  Addison. 

7  It  is  used  for  •  musical  instrument  in  poetry. 
«  The  superficial  part.  Ayl\ffe. 

To  SH  ELL,  r.  o.  I  from  the  noua.)   To  take  out 

of  the  shell ;  tu  strip  off  the  shell. 
To  SHELL, ».  a. 

1  To  fall  iff  a*  broken  shells.  Wiseman. 
*  To  cast  the  shell. 
SHPLLDVCK,  s.   A  kind  of  wild  duck.  AforC. 
SHE'LLFISH,  i.  fskeH  and  JUk.]   Fish  invested 
with  a  hard  covering  ■,  either  testaceous,  as 
oysters ;  or  crust  aceoua  as  lobsters.  Woodv. 
SH  K'l.l.Y,  a.   [from  sa«U.J 
t  Abounding  with  khells.  Prior. 

8  Consisting  of  shells.  Bentley. 
SHE'LTER...   [scyfd,  a  shield,  Sax.) 

1 A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or  violence 


1 A  protector;  a  defender i  one  that  gives  secu- 
rity. Psalms. 

3  The  state  of  being  eovered ;  protection  ;  secu- 
rity. Ijtnkam 

To  SHE'LTER,  ».  a.   (from  the  noun.] 
I  Ta>  cover  from  external  violence.  Milton. 
tt  Tu  defend  j  to  protect ;  to  succour  with  refuge  ; 

to  harbour.  Dry  dm. 

S  To  betake  to  cover.  Aiterbvry. 

4  To  cover  from  notice.  Prior. 
To  SHE'LTER,  *••  a. 

1  To  lake  shelter.  .  Milton. 
t  To  give  shelter.  Thomson. 
SH  E'  L  YLU  LESS,  «.   [from  skelter.]  Harbour 
less 


[from  skelter.] 

fuge. 
/.]  8 

i nr.  $  having  declivity  Shiikrspeare, 
SHE'LVY,  «.   [from  «**//.)   Shallow }  rocky; 

full  of  banks. 
ToSHEND,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part. 


without  home  or  refuge.  Ron*. 
SHE' LYING,  a.  [from  see//.]  Sloping  ;  inclin- 


[tcendan,  Sax.  tehenden,  Dutch.] 
1  To  ruin  ;  to  spoil  j  to  mischief. 
•  To  disgrace  j  to 

proach. 
t  To  over 


Shakesp. 
Raleigh. 
tor.  Pri. 
A  woman 
Drfitrn. 
[scandu,  Lat.]  Venus' 

i.     [bnrta  pat- 


Dryden. 
blame  t  to  re- 
Skakespeare. 

rpower ;  to  crush.  Spenser. 
SH  VJ  PHERD,  s.  [sceep,  a keep,  and  kyrd,  a  keeper, 
Sax.  xceapahyrd.] 
1  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 
«  A  swain  j  a  rural  lover. 
3  One  who  tends  the  congregation  ;  a 
SHE'PHERDESS.  s.  [from 

that  tends  sheep  j  a  rural  lass. 
SHE'PHERDS  Needle,  $, 

comb.   An  herb. 
SHE'PHERDS  Pure*,  or  Pouck, 
tori*,  Lat.1    A  common  weed. 
SH  B'PHERDS  Rod,  s.   Teasel.   A  plant. 
SHE'PHERDISH,  a.  [from  skepkerd.]  Resem- 
bling a  shepherd-,  suiting  a  shepherd ;  pasto- 
ral ;  nastick  :  not  in  uae.  Sidney. 
SHE'RBET,  s.  [sharbat,  Arabick.]   The  juice  of 
lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with  water  and  sugar. 
SHERD.  «.  [sceerd,  Sax.]  A  fragment  of  broken 
cart  »«  n  ware.  .  Dryden. 
SHE'KIFF,  s.    [scyeegerefa,  Sax.  from  etyre,  a 
ahire,  and  rexe,  astewaid.]  An  officer  to  whom 
is  Intrusted,  in  each  county,  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  Bacon. 
SHERIFFALTY^.  rfrAm  Tne  office 

>  of  a  sheriff. 
Bacon. 


SHE'RIFFWICKj 


[from  Xeret,  a  town 
Jnd*lu»a  in.  Spain.) 


of 
A 


SHE'KKTS, 
SHE'RRIS  Sock, 
SHE'RRY, 


SHEW.   See  SHOW. 
SH  I DB,  t.    [iceeskw,  to  divide,  Sax.]  Aboard; 

a  cutting.  Skinner. 
SHIELD,  t.  [actM,  Saxon.] 
1  A  buckler;  a  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour 
held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows.  Shak. 
«  Defence;  protection. 
3  One  that  gives  protection  < 

S79 


SHI 

To  SH IELD,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  cover  with  a  shield. 

9  To  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  secure.  Smith. 
*  To  keep  off ;  to  defend  against.  Spenur. 
To  SHIFT,  o.  n.    [attpio,  ftunick,  to  change  ] 
I  To  change  place.  Howard. 
a  To  change ;  to  give  place  to  other  things.  Lot. 

3  To  change  clothes,  particularly  the  linen.  Yon. 

4  To  And  some  expedient ;  to  act  or  live,  though 
with  difficulty.  Daniel. 

5  To  practise  indirect  methods.  Raleigh . 
<?  To  uke  some  method  for  safety.  VEstrange. 

To  SHIFT,  •.  a. 

I  To  change ;  to  alter.  Swift. 
9  To  transfer  from  place  to  place.  Tnstr. 

3  To  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the  way.  Bac. 

4  To  change  in  position.  Raleigh. 
>  To  change,  as  clothes.  Shake  peare. 

0  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 
7  To  shift  off.   To  defer ;  to  put  away  by 

expedient.  R 
SHIFT,  s.   [from  the  verb.) 

1  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty  ;  dirri- 

More. 

lait  tr- 
P acorn. 
Denhnm. 
South. 


cult  means. 
<2  Indirect 
source. 

3  Fraud  ;  artifice ;  atratar em. 

4  Evasion  ;  elusory  practice. 
b  A  woman's  under  linen. 

SHl'FTER,  #.    [from  shift.] 

tricks  t  a  man  of  artlftcr. 
SHl'FTLESS,  a.    [from  shift.]  Wanting 

dients;  wanting  means  to  act  or  live. 
SH  I'  LL1  NO,  i.    [scyUing,  Sax.  and  Erse  ;  schill- 
ing, Dutch.]    A  coin  of  various  value  in  dif- 
ferent times.   It  is  now  twelve  pence. 
SHILL-I-SHALL-I.   A  corrupt  reduplication  of 


One  who 


[from  shy .] 


U  tocontinue 
Congreve. 
Not  familiar. >  ;  not 

Germ.]   The  fore- 
Ska  kespeerr. 
f  knee  shone  j 


to 
Den  ham. 
Bacon. 
Locke. 
\  Spenser  • 
Pope. 
Addisun. 


>  rsir  wemnicr. 

t  Brightness;  splendour;  lustre. 
SHI'NESS,  s.  ffrom  sky.]  Unwilling 


shall  If 
hesitating. 
SHFLY.  od. 

frankly. 
SHIN.s.  [sei, 

part  of  the  leg. 
To  SHINE,  v.  n.  pretent 
sometimes  /  skiaad,  /  hi 
scAtiaesi,  Dutch.] 
I  To  have  bright  resplendence)  to  glitter 

■  listen ;  to  gleam. 
I  To  be  without  i 

3  To  be  glossy/ 

4  To  be  gay  ;  t*  be 

5  To  be  beautiful. \ 

6  To  be  eminent  or  i 

7  To  be  propitious. 

8  To  give  light  real  or  figurative. 
SHINE,  s.  [from  the  rerb.] 

I  Fair  weather. 

Pope. 
gnett  to  be 

tractable  or  familiar.  Arbuthn  .t. 

SHI'NGLB,  s.  [scatadel, German.)   A  thin  board 
to  cover  houses.  Mortimer. 
SHI'NGLES.  s.   Wants  the  singular,  [cingnlnm, 
Lat.]    A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads 
Itself  round  the  loins.  Arbuthnot. 
SHI'NY,  st.  [from  same.)     Bright ;  splendid  ; 

luminous.  Drgdtn. 
SHIP,  s.  [scip,  scjg>,  Sax.  sckap,  Dutch.)   A  ter- 
mination noting  quality  or  adjunct,  as  lord- 
tkip;  or  offices,  at  $tevardship. 
SHIP,s.  [acre.  Sax.  tckippen,  Dutch.)    A  ship 
may  be  defined  a  large  hollow  building,  made 
to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails.  Wdtu. 
To  SHIP,  9.  e.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  put  into  a  ship.  hnollet. 

9  To  transport  in  a  ship.  Shakespeare. 
SHl'PBOAkD.  s.  [skip  and  ooard.) 

i  This  word  is  seldum  used  but  in  adverbial 

phrases  :  a  ikipooard,  on  shipboard,  in  a  ship. 
9  The  plank  of  a  ship.  EscktW. 
SHI'PBOY,  (.  [skrp  and  boy.]    Boy  that  serve* 
in  a  ship.  Skak&pear*. 
SHl'FMAN,  s.  [slip  and  man.)  Sailor  ;  seaman. 

Shakespeare. 

SHIPMASTER,  i.  Mnsterof  theahip.  Jonas. 
SHI'PPING.s.  [fromski>.) 
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SHO 


1  Teasels  af  navigation  ;  fleet.  Raleigh. 
«  Passage  in  a  ship.   ,       .  Jo  "* 

SHI'PWRECK,  •.  [sAw  and  scree*.] 
I  The  destruction  oV  .hipi  by  rocks  or  shelves. 

t  The  parts  of  *  shattered  thip.  J***™- 
3  Detraction;  miscarriage,  limotny. 
To  SHI'PWRECK,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 
I  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows. 

*    *  Shakespeare. 

«  To  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck.  PH. 
3  To  throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel.  ^afcwpeare. 
SHIPWRIGHT,  :  t*h*p  »nd  irrigAr]  A  builder 

of  ships.  J:  .^"P"": 

SHIRE,  t.  t$cir,  from  sciron,  to  divide,  Sax  ]  A 
division  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  county;  so  much 
of  the  kingdom  as  is  under  one  sheriff.  rTJjr. 

SHIRT,  s.  [lAier*.  Dan.  scyrc.  scync,  Sax.]  the 
under  linen  garment  of  a  man.  X/ryden. 

To  SHIRT,  r.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover;  to 
clothe  as  in  a  shirt.  Drfden. 

SHI'RTLESS,  a.  [from  »Airl.]   Wanting  a  shirt. 

Pope. 

SHITTAH,  Is.  A  sort  of  precious  wood,  of  which 
SHl'TTIM,  J    Moses  made  the  greatest  part  of 
the  tables,  altars,  and  planks  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  smooth, 
without  knots,  and  extremely  beautiful.  It 
grows  in  Arabia.  C*lmet. 
SHi'  lTLECOCK.  «.   A  cork  stuck  with  feather*, 
and  driven  by  players  from  one  to  another 
with  battledoors.  Collier. 
SHIVE.  «.  [Khfve,  Dutch.] 
I  A  ,|ire  of  bread.  Skaknptar: 
«  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cut  off  from  the 
main  substance.  ™>We • 

To  SHI'VER.  ..  *■   [tcAa^ren    German.]  To 
quake;  to  tremble i  to  shudder,  aa  with  cold 
or  fear.  Cleorelanu. 
To  8H  I'VER.  v.  n.  [from  sAree.]   To  fall  at  once 
into  many  parts  or  shives.  Woodwrd. 
To  SHI'VER,  ». «.    To  break  by  one  act  into 
many  parts  ;  to  shatter.  Philips. 
SHI'VER,  ».  [from  the  verb.]   One  fragment  of 
many  into  which  any  thing  is  broken.  Shakes. 
Sill' VERY,  a.  [from  sfcnjer.]     Loose  of  cohe- 
rence; incompact;  easily  falling  into  many 
fragments.  WWtcard. 
SHOAL, :  [tnlt,  Sax.1 
I  A  crowd ;  a  multitude  ;  a  throng.  nmuer. 
t  A  shallow  j  a  sand-bank.  Abbot 
To  SHOAL,  c.  a.  {from  the  noun.] 
1  To  crowd  ;  to  throng.  Chapman 
9.  To  be  shallow ;  t«»  grow  shallow.  Milton 
SHOAL,  «.  Shallows  obstructed  or  incumbered 
with  banks. 

SHOA'LINEsS,  «.  [from  sAoaly.]  Shallowness; 

frequency  of  shallow  places. 
SHOA'LY,  a.  [from  tAoal.]    Full  of  shoals  ;  full 
of  shallow  places.  .  Drydtn. 

SHOCK,  s.  [cAoe,  Ft.  scAocfcen,  Dutch.] 
I  Conflict;  mutual  impression  of  violence:  vio- 
lent concourse.  Milton, 
«  Concussion;  external  violence.  i/i 

3  The  conflict  of  enemies.  Jmwm. 

4  Offence;  impression  of  disgust.  Yountj. 
A  [ScAocfcr,  old  Dutch.]  A  pile  of  sheaves  of  com. 

Sandys 

6  [From  #»o.rr.]    A  rough  dog. 
To  SHOCK,  ».  a.  [acAocAsa,  Dutch.] 
1  To  shake  by  violence, 
t  To  meet  force  with  force ;  to  encounter 


S  To  offend  ;  to  dii 
To  SHOCK,  v.  n. 
l  To  meet  with  hostile 
•.To  be  offensive. 
To  SHOCK,  v.  *k  (from  the  noun.]   To  build  up 
piles  of  sheaves .  Twer. 
,0D,  for  shaed,  the  preterit  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  to  shoe.  Txsier. 
SHOE,  i.  plural  shoes,  anciently  sAooa.  [sceo, 
seo*.  Sax.  scAoe,  Dut.]   The  cover  of  the  foot. 

To  SHOE.  r.  a.  preterit  I  shod;  part.  pass.  thod. 
[from  the  noun.] 


1  To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe. 
«  To  cover  at  the  bottom. 
SHOEBOY,  f.  [saoe  and  ooy.]  A  boy  that  dcaas 

•hoes.  _  torv1- 

SHOEING-HORN.  «.  [sAoeand  Aora.] 

I  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the 

foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 
%  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is  facili- 
tated :  in  conlempt.  .     ,  Specuto. 
SHOEMAKER,  s.  [sAoe  and  moAer.]  One  %. hose 
trade  is  to  make  shoes.  „  llctu. 
SHOETYB,  «.  [#Aoe  and  lye.]   The  riband  aiu 
which  women  tie  shoes.  Hmkormi. 
SHOG,*.  [fromsAoc*.]   Violent  concussion. 

Asms*, 

To  SHOG,  e.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  agiuue  L>^  •ud 
den  interrupted  impulses.  Carts. 

SHON  E.    1  he  preterit  of  sAiee. 

SHOOK.  The  preterit,  and  m  poetry  part,  pasi 
•f  sAaAe. 

To  SHOOT,  v.  a.  pret.  I  »hot ;  part,  skot  or 

ten.  [scedtun.  Sax.] 
1  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  ,.y 

with  speed  or  violence.  muo*. 
|  To  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun.  SUJ?*' 

3  To  let  off.  4ltot. 

4  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot.  ^tf*?' 

5  To  emit  new  parts,  aa  a  vegetable. 

0  To  emit ;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth.        J -'<J 

7  To  push  suddenly. 

8  To  posh  forward. 

9  To  fit  to  each  other  by  planing : 
term. 

10  To  pass  through 
To  SHOOT,  e.  n. 

1  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting,  ox  emit  tint;  » 
missile  weapon.  . ,  Trt"f* 

«  To  germinate ,  to  increase  in  vegeubl^rowth. 

S  To  form  itself  into  any  shape,  by  emiMwo 
from  •  radical  particle.  • 

4  To  be  emitted. 

5  To  protuberate ;  to  jet  out. 

6  To  pass  an  arrow. 

7  To  become  any  thing  suddenly. 

8  To  move  swiftly  along. 

9  To  feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
SHOOT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  act  or  impression  of 

from  a  distance. 
«  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring  to  strike, 
with  a  missive  weapon  discharged  by  anyin- 
strument.  l  Shckt^etrr. 

S  [ScAealen,  Dutch.]  Branches  issuing  from  the 
main  stock.  fceeija. 
SHOOTER,  s.  [from  sAool.]   One  that  sho»u  ; 

an  archer  t  a  gunner.    Herbert. 

SHOOTING,*     [from  sAool.]  The  act  of  emit- 
ting as  from  a  bow  or  gun ;  a  swift  motion ;  a 
sudden  pain. 
SHOP,  s.  [sceop,  Sax.  a  magaxine.] 
1  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold.  SAiies*. 
«  A  room  in  which  manufactures  are  carried  en. 

SHOPBOARD,  f.  [sAop  and  fcoard.]  Btnch  or 
table  on  which  any  work  is  done.  So«A. 

SHOPBOOK,  *.  [shop  and  sook.]  Book  in  which 
a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

SHOPKEEPER,  s.  [sftap  and  keep.]  A  trader 
who  eel  I*  in  a  shop ;  not  a  merchant,  who  only 
deals  bv  wholesale.  Addirvm. 

SHOPLIFTER,*  s.  [sAop  and  J^ser.}     One  «h» 


under  a  pretence  of  buying,  takes  an  oppor- 

a,r,i,ysS!r.,K^iag  nr!r',t?or  crime  If \ 

SHO'PLIFTING,*  ».  Ttie  practice  or  crime  ot  a 

shoplifter.  ,  J*ik 

SHOPMAN,  i.  [sA*t»  and  ma..]    Apetty  tr.dfr 


SHORE.  The  pret.  of- 
SHORE,  s.  [score.  Sax.] 

I  The  coast  of  the  sea. 

9  The  bank  of  a  river. 

S  A  drain  :  properly  sewer. 

4  [SeAooren,  Dutch,  to  prop  ]   


Afiit^ . 
of  s 
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l  To  prop  ;  to  support.  Watts. 
'   9  To  »ri  on  shore :  oot  in  use.  SAaAesswe. 
SHOHELESS,  a.  [from  sAore.]  Having  no  coast. 

Boyle. 

MK^RV.   The  pari.  pats,  of  sAear. 
SHORT,  a.  [sceort,  Sax.] 

1  Not  long ,  commonly,  not  long  enough.  Pope. 

t  Not  long  in  space  or  extent.  Dry  den. 

3  Nut  long  in  time  or  duration.  Drydtn. 

4  Repeated  by  quick  iterations.  SsstiA. 
s  Not  adequate  ;  not  equal.  Addison. 

6  Defective  ;  imperfect)  not  attaiuing  the  end  ; 
not  reaching  the  intended  point.  Locke. 

7  Not  far  distant  in  time.  Clarendon, 
b  Scanty  ;  wanting.  Haynwrd. 
9  Not  fetching  a  compass.  V Ettrang e. 

JO  Not  going  so  far  as  was  intended.  Dry  den. 
It  Defective  as  to  quantity.  Dryden. 
it  Narrow  ;  contracted.  B*m*t. 
13  Brittle;  friable.  Walton. 
M  Noi  bending.  Dryden. 
SHORT,  t.  [from  the  adjective.]   A  summary 

account. 
SHOUT,  ad.    Not  long. 
To  SHORTEN,  v.  a.  [from  tAort.] 
1  To  make  short,  either  in  time  or  space.  Hook. 
\j  To  contract ;  to  abbreviate.  Snekltns;. 
3  To  confine  j  to  hinder  from  progression.  Shak. 
a  To  lop.  Drydtn. 
SHORTHAND,  s.  [short  and  hand  ]    A  method 
of  writing  in  compendious  characters.  Dryden. 
SHORTLIVED,  a.  [sAorf  and  lint.]    Not  living 

or  lasting  long. 
SHO  RTLY,  od.  [from  sAort.] 


I  Quickly  ;  soon  ;  in  a  little  time. 
«  In  a  few 


words}  briefly. 
SHORTNESS,  $.  [from  sAori.] 
1  The  quality  of  being  short,  cither  in  time  or 
space.  Bacon. 
t  Fewness  of  words ;  brevity ;  conciseness. 

Hooker. 

3  Want  of  reach  j  want  of  capacity.  Bonn. 

4  Deflcience  ,  imperfection.  Glanxslle. 
8HORTRIBS,  ».  (snort  and  ribs.]   The  bastard 

ribs  ;  the  jibs  below  the  sternum.  tVuentan. 
SHORTSI'GHTED,  a.  [short  and  tight.] 
I  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to  see  far. 


9  Unable  bv  intellectual  sight  to  see  far.  Denk. 
SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  *.  [s kort  and  Kg At.] 
1  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
vexity of  the  eye. 
9  Defect  of  intellectual  sight.  Additon. 
SHORTW'A'iSTED,  o.  [sA<,ri  and  atoisl.]  Hav- 
ing a  short  body.  Dry  Jen. 
SHORTWPNDED,  a.  [short  and  find.]  Short- 
breathed;  aathmatick;  breathing  by  quick 
and  faint  reciprocations.  A/ay. 
SHORTWl'NGED,  o.  [lAort  and  ving.]  Having 
short  wing*.  Dryden. 
SliORY,  a.  [from  sAore.]  Lying  near  the  coasl. 

Burnet. 

SHOT.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  shoot. 
SHOT,  s.  [icftot,  Dutch.] 

J  The  act  of  shooting.  Sidney. 
tThe  missile  weapon  emitted  by  any  instru- 
ment. Dryden. 

3  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon.  Gewesu. 

4  [£*cof,  Fr.]    A  sum  charged ;  a  reckoning. 


SHOTF.,  t.  [tceuM,  Sax.]    A  Ash. 
SHOTKEEE.  a.  [shot  and/ree.] 

1  Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

t  Not  to-be  hurt  by  shot. 

3  Unjniuished. 
SHOTTEN,  a.  [from  shoot.]  Having  ejected  the 
spawn.  Snaketptart. 
To  SHOVE,  o.  a.  [tat/an.  Sax.] 

I  To  push  by  main  strength.  SAoArspeare. 

9  To  drive  a  boat  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

3  Tn  p,.»h  ;  to  ruth  agamst.  Jrbnthnot. 
To  SHOVE,  r.  n. 

I  To  push  forward  before  one.  Svifi. 

t  To  move  io  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a  pole. 
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SHOVE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  ofsbovi 
a  push.  tT 

SHOVEL,  s.  [scqST,  Sax.  seAotjfeL  Dutch  ] 
instrument  consisting  of  along  handle  and 
broad  blade  with  raised  edges. 

To  SHOVEL,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  throw  or  heap  with  a  ahovcl.  Shakes*. 
*  To  gather  in  great  quantities.  Derham. 

SHOVELBOaRD,  s.  [shovel  and  tearst]  A  long 
board  on  which  they  play  by  sliding  metal 
pieces  at  a  mark.  Dryden. 

SHOVELLER,  or  Shonelsjrd.  ».  [from  sAcsef.]  A 
bird  :  the  spoonbill.  Grew. 

SHOUGH.s.  (from  sAoc*.]  A  species  of  shaggy 
doc  ;  a  shock.  Shakespeare. 

SHOULD,  [texde,  Dutch  ;  tceoide*.  Sax  ]  This 
is  m  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used  in  the  con- 
junctive mood,  of  which  the  signification  is 
not  easily  fixed. 

SHOULDER,  s.  [scnldre,  Sax.] 
I  The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body. 

Shakespeare. 

a  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  edible  ani- 
mals. Addxson. 

3  The  upper  part  of  the  back.  Dryden, 

4  The  shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  of  strength, 

or  the  act  of  supporting. 


5  A  rising  part ;  a  prominence. 


e*peare. 

Moxon. 

To  SHOULDER,  o.  a.  [fro  m  the  noun.] 
I  To  push  with  insolence  and  violence.  Spenser. 
9  To  put  upon  the  shoulder.  Glanville. 
SHOULDERBELT,  s.  [lAoslaVr  and  belt.]  A 
belt  that  comes  across  the  shoulder.  Dryden. 
SHOULDERBLADE,  s.  The  scapula;  the  plate 
bone  to  which  the  arm  is  connected.  Jus. 
SHOULDERCLAPPER.  s.  [tkoulder  and  clap.] 
One  who  affects  familiarity,  or  one  that  mis- 
chiefs piivilv.  Shakespeare. 
SHfVULDEKSHOTTEN,  a.  [tAouiaVr  and  eft**.] 
Strained  in  the  shoulder.  Shaketpeare. 
SHOULDERSLIP,  s.  {shoulder  and  slip  ]  Dis- 
location of  the  shoulder.  Swift. 
To  SHOUT,  r.  a.   To  cry  in  triumph  or  exulta- 
tion. Waller. 
SHOUT,  s.   A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph 
or  exultation.  Dryden. 
SHOUTER,  *.    He  who  shouts.  Dryden. 
To  SHOW,  n.  a.  pret.  showed  and  sAosra;  pari, 
pass.  sAewn.  [sceascan,  Sax.  sAotrra,  Dutch.  It 
is  frequently  written  sAess,  but  is  always  pro- 
nounced show.] 
I  To  exhibit  to  view.  L' Estrange. 

9  To  afford  to  the  eye  or  notice.  Milton. 

3  To  make  to  see.  '  Milton. 

4  To  make  to  perceive.  Milton, 
b  To  make  to  know.  A# slton. 

6  To  give  proof  of ;  to  prove.  Dryden. 

7  To  publish ;  to  make  publick.  Peter. 

8  To  inform  ;  to  teach.  Jab. 

9  To  make  known.  Mxllon. 

10  To  point  the  way ;  to  conduct.  Sw\ft. 

1 1  To  offer ;  to  afford.  Denteronomm. 
19  To  explain  ;  to  expound.  Daniel. 
13  To  discover;  to  point  out.  Milton. 
To  SHOW,  v.  sv 

I  To  appear }  to  look.  Dryden. 
9  To  have  appearance ,  to  seem.  Shakespeare. 
SHOW,  s.  [Prom  the  verb.] 
I  A  spectacle  i  something  publickly  exposed  to 

view  for  money. 
9  Superficial  appearance. 

3  Ostentatious  display. 

4  Object  attracting  notice. 
»  Publick  appearance.  Milton. 

6  Semblance;  likrness.  Milton. 

7  Speciousness ;  plausibility.  Wkitpft. 
a  External  appearance.  Sidney. 

9  Exhibition  to  view.  Shakespeare. 

10  Pomp;  magnificent  spectacle.  Baxsm. 
i  I  Phantom  ;  not  reality.  Dryden. 
19  Representative  action.  Addxton. 


SHOWBREAD,  or  Skewbread,  s.  [show 
bread.]  Among  the  Jews,  loaves  of  bresd  thst 
the  priest  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath  day 
upon  the  golden  table  before  the  Lord.  They 

of  gold,  aavd  were 
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twelve  In  number,  representing  the  twelve 

tribes  of  Israel.  They  served  then*  up  hot, 
end  took  away  the  stale  ones,  which  could  not 
be  eaten  but  by  the  priest  alone.  This  offering 
waa  accompanied  with  frankincense  and  salt. 

Calnut. 

SHOWER,  S.  [uhr.rr.  Dutch.] 

I  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent. 
9  Storm  of  any  tbing'falling  thick. 


Bacon. 


•  A°y  very  liberal  distribution. 

SHOWER,  *.  a.  f  fro 
t  To  wet  or  drown  with 


To 


t  To  poor  down.  Milton. 
3  To  distribute  or  scatter  with  great  liberality. 


t. 


To  SHOWER,  r.  a.   To  be  rainy. 
SHOWERY,  a-  (from  ssover.1  Rainy. 
SHCVWISH.a.  [from aaow.] 
1  Splendid;  gaudy. 

*  Ostentatious. 
SHOWN,  pret.  sad  part.  pass,  of  To  slow.  Ex- 
hibited. Milton. 

SHOWY,  o._ffrom  »*•».]   Ostentatious.  Add. 
SHRANK.  The  preterit  of  sarin*. 
To  SHRED,  r  a.  pret.  eared,  [srrradda.  Sax.] 
To  cut  into  small  pieces.  hooker. 
SHRED,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  small  piece  cut  off.  Bacon. 
9  A  fragment.  Swift. 
SHREW,  i.  [seareyea,  Ger.  to  clamour.]  A  peev- 
ish, malignant,  clamorous,  spiteful,  vexatious, 
turbulent  woman.  Shaketpeart. 
SHREWD,  a.  [contracted  from  ikrewed.] 
I  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  malicious ; 

troublesome;  mischievous.  Shaketpeure. 
t  Maliciously  sly;  cunning.  Tillotton. 
3  Bad;  ill-betokening.  South. 

*  Painful  i  pinching  ,  dangerous  j  mischievous 


SHRE'WDLY,  ad.  [from  aarewd.] 
t  Mischievously  j  destructively.  U'otton. 
9  Vexatioualy.  South. 
3  With  good  guess.  Locke. 

SHRE'WDNESS,  s.  [from  shrewd.] 
I  Sly  cunning  t  archness.  Swift. 
*  Mischievnusness ;  petulance. 

8H RE' WISH,  a.  [from  sArew.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  shrew  >  froward;  petulantly  cla- 
morous. Shakespeare. 

8HR&WI8HLY,  «d.  Petulantly,  peevishly; 
clamorously  ;  frowardly.  Shakttpeare. 

SHREWISHNESS,  «.  [from  aarcvis*.]  The 
qualities  of  a  shrew  i  frowardnets  ;  petulance  j 
clamorousness.  Shakctpeare. 

SHRE'W  MOUSE,  a.  racreawo,  Sax.]  A  mouse  of 
wbich  the  bite  is  falsely  supposed  venomous, 
ita  teeth  being  equally  harmless  with  those  of 
any  other  mouae. 

To  SHRIEK,  v.  a.  [aariejer,  Danish.]  To  cry 
out  inarticulately  with  anguish  or  honour ;  to 
•cream.  Dry  dm. 

SHRIEK,  a.  [aarieg,  Danish.]  An  inarticulate 
cry  of  anguish  or  horrour.  Dry  den. 

SHRlFT,  a.  (tcrift,  8a*.]  Confession  made  to 
a  priest  :  out  of  use. 

SHRIGHT,  for  shurkrd. 

SHRILL,  a.    Sounding  with  a  piereing.  tremu 
leu*,  or  vibratory  sound.  Shakerpemre. 

To  SHRILL,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
pierce  the  ear  with  sharp  and  quick  vibrations 
of  sound.  Fen  ton. 

SHRI'LLY,  ad.  [from  sJkrtlV.]  With  a  shrill 
noise.  ' 

SHRl'LLNESS.s.  [from  aJkrilL]  The  quality  of 
being  shrill. 

SH  RIM  P,     [sclrawaae,  a  wrinkle,  German .] 
I  A  small  crustaceous  fish.  Carew. 
8  A  little  wrinkled  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Shaketpture. 

SHRINE,  s.  [serin.  Sax.  scriaiaK,  Lat.]    A  case 

-b-bubiu11  «omething sacred  is  reposited.  Want. 

To  SH  R I N  K ,  v.  a.  pret.  / $hrunk  or  $krank ;  part. 

nhrunken.  [sertaeaa,  8aa.] 
1  To  contract  itself  into  less  room  $  to  shrivel  > 
to  be  drawn  together  by  some  internal  power. 

t  To  withdraw  as  from  danger, 


SHU 

3  To  exprees  fear,  horrour,  or  pain, 
gine  or  contracting  the  body. 

4  To  Tall  back  as  from  danger. 
To  SHRINK,  v.  a.  part.  pass.  aAruaJr, 

thruuked.  To  make  to  shrink.  54 
SHRINK,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Corrugation  ;  contraction  into  lew  compass  - 

W*  ooohcA  r  d . 

8  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or  horrour. 


SHRI'NKER,  a.  [from  skria*.]  He  who  shrinks. 
To  SHRIVE,  t.  a.  [aeri/aa.  Sax.]    To  hear  at 

confession  :  not  in  use.  Clmretaxd. 
To  SHRI'VEL,  a.  a.    [tehrompeUn,  Dutch.]  To 

contract  itself  into  wrinkles.  Arbtuhm.  ;. 

To  SHRI'VEL,  a.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles. 

SHRl'VER,  a.    [from  sArite.]    A  confessor: 
in  use. 

SHROUD,  a.  [tend.  Sax.] 
1  A  shelter ;  a  cover.  Aft/now. 
9  The  dress  of  the  dead ;  a  winding-sheet. 
3  The  sail  ropes. 

To  SHROUD,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  shelter ;  to  cover  from  danger  ai  an  agent. 

K'ntUet. 

9  To  abetter  as  the  thing  covering.  Raie%*\. 

3  To  dress  for  the  grave. 

4  To  clothe ;  to  dress, 
ft  To  cover  or  conceal. 
6  To  defend  ;  to  protect. 

To  SHROUD,  ».  a.  To  r 

SHROVETIDE,        la.  [from 
SHRO'VETUESDAY.  •     or  aftrree.]   The  time 
of  confession ;  the  day  before  Ash-Wed  newday 
or  Lent. 
SHRUB,  a.  [tcribbe.  Sax.] 
I  A  bush  ■,  a  small  tree. 
9  Spirit,  acid,  and  suzar  mixed. 
SHRU'BRY,  o.  [from  saruft.] 
I  Resembling  a  shrub. 
8  Full  of  shrubs  ,  bushy. 
8HRUPP,  a.  Droaa ;  the  refuse  of  metal  tried  by 
the  fire. 

To  SHRUG,  i  n.  [tchricken,  Dutch,  to  tremble.] 
To  express  horrour  or  dissatisfaction  Ly  mo- 
tion or  the  shoulders,  or  whole  body.  Savs/i. 

To  SHRUG,  t.  a.   To  contract  or  draw  up.  Hud. 

SHRUG,  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A  motion  of  the 
shoulders  usually  expressing  dislike  or  aver- 
sion. CU-rcetaud. 

SH RU N K.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  sHriwir. 

SHRT'N  KEN.   The  participle  passive  of  sanaA. 

ToSHU'DDER,  v.  a.  [#cAi<ddrru.  Dutch.]  To 
quake  with  fear,  or  with  aversion.  Z>rW«. 

To  SHU'FFLE,  r.  a.  [igftling,  Sax.  a  bustle;  a 
tumult.] 

I  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  agitate  tummltu- 
oualy,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of 
another.  Blatkmor*. 

8  To  change  the  position  of  cards  with  resprct  to 
each  oilier.  liaco*. 

3  To  remove,  or  introduce,  with  some  artiAcul 
or  fraudulent  tumult.  Dryrfr*. 

4  To  thuJU  off.   To  get  rid  of.  Locke, 
b  To  thvjic  up.  To  form  tumultously  or_ 

du  lent  IV. 

To  SHU'FFLE,  v.  a. 

I  To  throw  the  cards  in  a  new  order.  Cm  

9  To  play  mean  tricks ,  to  practise  frauds  ;  to 
evade  fair  questions.  South. 


S  To  struggle)  to  shift. 
4  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
SHU'FFLE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i  The  act  of  disordering  things,  or  making  them 
take  confusedly  the  place  of  each  other.  Bent. 
9  A  trick  ;  an  artifice.  VE'trange. 
8HU'FFLECAP,  a.   [ihujfle  and  cup.]    A  plav  at 
which  money  is  shaken  in  a  hat.  Arbuthnot. 
SHU'FFLER.  a.    [from  sAaJIV.]    He  who  plays 

tricka  or  shuffles. 
SHL'FFLINGLY,  ad.  [from  sAajJIe.]   With  aa 
irrcitutsr  gait.  Ih-yJm. 
To  SHUN,  a. a.  [atcuman,  Sax.]  To  avoid  ;  to  de- 
dine;  to  endeavour  to  escape }  to  eschew.  ITei. 
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SHI'S"  LESS,  «.   [from  skua.]    Inevitable;  un- 
avoidable. Skaketpeare. 
To  SHUT,  r.  a.  pret.  J  thut ;  part.  pass,  tkut. 
[Kit**,  Sax.  uhutun.  Dutch.] 
1  To  close  so  ma  to  prohibit  ingress  or  regress  ; to 
make  not  open.  Milton. 
9  To  enclose;  to  confine.  Galatiant. 

3  To  prohibit ;  to  bar.  Milton. 

4  To  exclude.  Dryden. 

5  To  contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded.  Dent, 
i 0  To  Oat  ont.  To  exclude  j  to  deny  admiuion 

to.  Locke. 
|  7  To  *tot  ap.   To  close;  to  make  impemout; 

to  make  impassable.  Ralegh. 
•S  To  atoi  ap.  To  confine}  to  enclose  ;  to  impri- 
aoo.  Arbnthtmt. 
9  To  ihut  up.    In  conclude.  ,  KnoUen. 

lo  SHUT.  *.  u.  To  be  closed :  to  close  itself  i  aa 

flowers  open  in  the  day,  and  thnt  at  night. 
S  H  UT,  part.  ml.   Rsd ;  clear ;  tree.    X.»£itra  af  e . 
SHUT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Close  ;  act  of  shutting.  Dry  den. 

9.  Small  door  or  cove*.  rVifkxnt. 
SHUTTER,  s.  [from  «*•!.] 
a  On*  that  shuts. 

9  A  cover ;  a  door.  Drydt-n. 
SHUTTLE,    «.     luhietrpoele.   Dutch;  dtntnl, 
Islandick.]   The  instrument  with  which  the 


SIG 


weaver  i boots  the  cross  threads.  Sandy t. 

SHUTTLECOCK,  s.   See  SHITTLECOCK.  A 
cork  stock  with  feathers,  and  beaten  backward 


l  forward.  Spenser, 
SHY,  a.  [scJtasrr,  Dutch,  tthifo,  Italian.] 
.  l  Reserved;  not  familiar;  not  free  of  behaviour. 

Arbntknot. 

9  Cautious ;  wary ;  chary.  Hndibrat. 

3  Keeping  at  a  distance ;  unwilling  to  approach. 

A»m'i. 

4  Suspicious ;  jealous ;  unwilling  to  suffer  near 
acquaintance.  Soatkern. 

Sl'Bl  LA  NT,  a.  [siWIosu,  Lat.l  Hissing.  Holder. 
8IB1LAT10N,  *.  [nbilo,  Lat  j    A  hissing 


SI'CAMORE,  s.  [stcoaoras,  Lat.l  A  tree. 
To  Sl'CCATE,  r.  o.   [iicco,  Lat.J    To  dry 
SICCATION,*.  [frwnssccese.]   The  act 
inf. 

SICCI'FtCAL,*  la.  [stems  and  jb,  Lat.]  i> 
SlCCl'FICK,  j  iogdryness. 
Si'CCITY,  s.  [surrite.Tr.  ricritas,  Lat.]  Dry- 
ness |  aridity  i  want  of  moisture.  W nrma*. 
SICE.  t.  [ri*,Fr.]  The  number  six  at  dice. 


SICE,  4d.  Such.  See  SUCH. 
SICK.  a.  fseoc.  Sax.  siork,  Dutch.] 
1  Afflicted  w  ii  h  disease.  Ciemeland. 
9  Disordered  in  the  organs  or  digestion ,  ill  in 

the  stomach.  . 
S  Corrupted.  Sho.kesp<art. 
4  Disgusted.  Pope. 
To  SICK,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  sicken  ,  to 

take  a  disease :  not  in  use. 
To  Sl'CKEN,  a.  o.  [from  sic*.] 
1  To  make  sick ;  to  disease. 
9.  To  weaken ;  to  impair.  Skaketpeare. 
To  Sl'CKEN,  v.  a. 
1  To  trow  sick ;  to  fall  into  disease.  Hactm. 
1  To  be  satiated ;  to  be  filled  to  disgust.  Skak. 
9  To  be  disgosted,  or  disordered,  with  abhor* 
re nee.  Dryden. 
4  To  grow  weak  ;  to  decay ;  to  languish.  Pope. 
SI'CKEK,  o.  [sicer.  Welsh,  seker,  Dutch/ 

certain;  firn  :  obsolete. 
SI'CKER,  ad.   Surely  ;  certainly. 
Sl'CKLE,  «.    [sicot.  Sax.  sickel,  Butch, 

caie,  or  strata.  Lat.]  The  hook  with  which 
corn  is  cut ;  a  reaping  hook.  Somtk. 
SI'CKLF.MAN.l  «.  [from  sickle.]  A  reaper. 
SI'CKLKR,  |  Skaketpeare. 
SICKLINESS,*,  [from  sickly.]  Disposition  to 
sickness  ;  habitual  disease.  GYaunr. 
Sl'CKLY,  a  t.  [from  tick.]  Not  in  health,  oka. 
Sl'CKLY,  a.  [from  sick.] 
I  Not  healthy ;  net  sound;  not  well ;  somewhat 

t  languid. 


[from  the  adjective.]  To 
taint  with  the  hue  *f  dis. 


Shnkttpenre. 


To  Sl'CKLY,  v.  4. 
make  diseased ;  to 
ease:  not  used. 
SI'CKNKSS,  s.  [from  stek.] 
1  State  of  being  diseased. 
9  Disease.;  malady. 
3  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 
SIDE,  s.  [ride,  Sax.  style,  Dutch.] 
1  The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs.  Tkora. 
9  Any  part  of*  any  body  opposed  to  any  other 
part.  Ivilkint. 
3  The  right  or  left.  Dry  den. 

4 Margin;  edge;  verge.  Rot  common. 

»  Any  thiug  of  local  respect.  Milton. 

6  Parly;  interest;  faction;  sect.  Sprat. 

7  Any  part  placed  in  contradistinction  or  oppoti- 

TiUouon. 

:  as,  he  is 


1 


lYodM. 


tion  to  another. 
9  It  is  used  to 
cousin  by  his  1 
SIDE,  o.  [from  the  i 
I  Lateral. 

9  Oblique ;  indirect. 
To  SI  DE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  lean  on  one  side.  Bacon. 
9  To  take  a  party ;  to  engage  in  a  faction.  Svtj't. 
SI'DEBOARD,  s.    [tide  and  board.]    The  side 
table  on  which  conveniences  are  placed  for 
those  that  eat  at  the  other  table.  Dryden. 
SI'DEBOX.  s.  [side  and  box. }  Seat  for  the  Ud.es 

on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 
Sl'DKFLY.t.   An  insect. 
To  Sl'DLB.  a.  u.  [from  side.] 
)  To  go  with  the  body  the  l 
9  To  lie  on  the  side. 
Sl'DELONG,  a.   [side  and  loag.] 
lique ;  not  in  front ;  not  direct. 
SI'DELONG,  ad. 
l  Laterally ;  obliquely ;  not  in 

opposition. 
9  On  the  side, 
s  my,  k  ,      See  CIDEIL^ 


Swift. 

Stcxjt. 

I;  ob- 
JLocAe. 


;  not  in 
Dryden. 


SI'DERAL,  4.  [stdas, 


;  astral. 
Milton. 

SI'DERATBD,  a.  [sWerarsss,  Lat  ]  Blasted ; 
planer-. truck.  Brown. 

SI  DERATION,  s.  [tidtrntwn,  Pr.  tideratio,  Lat.) 
A  sudden  mortification  ;  a  blast  -f  a  sudden  de- 
privation of  sense.  Ray. 

Sl'DES  ADDLE,  «.  [side  and  saddle.]  A  woman's 
seat  on  horseback. 

SI'DESM  AN,  i.  [side  and  num.]  An  assistant  to 
the  church-warden.  Ayliffe. 

SI' DEW  AYS,  1  ad.  [side  and  axiy.  ot  wile.}  Late- 

Sl'DEVVISB,  1    rally;  on  one  side.  Newton 

SIEGE,  s.  [siesje,  Fr.J 
I  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place ;  a  leaguer. 

Knollet. 

9  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  possession. 

Dryden. 

3  Seat ;  throne :  obsolete.  Spenter. 

4  Place;  class;  rankr  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 

5  Stool.  -  Brown. 
To  SIEGE,  e.  a.    [tug er,  Fr.]   To  besiege :  not 

in  use.  Spenser. 

SIEVE,  i.  [from  •«/!.]  Hair  or  lawn  strained 
upon  a  hoop,  by  which  flower  Is  separated  from 
bran,  or  fine  powder  from  coarse ;  a  boulter  .  a 
scarce.  Dryden. 

To  SIFT,  a.  a.  [stftaw,  Sax.  tifttn,  Dutch.l 
I  To  separate  by  a  sieve.  W'otfon. 
S  To  separate ;  to  part.  Dryden. 
9  To  examine;  to  try.  Hooker. 

SI'FTEK,  ».  [from  rift.']    He  who  sifts. 

SIG  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  victory  :  as  Stf- 
bert,  famous  lor  victory  t  Sigward,  victorious 
preserver.  Gteson. 

To  SIGH,  v.  «.  [sicau,  ticettan,  Sax.  tnckten, 
Dutch.]  To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as  in 
yrief.  Dryden. 

To  SIGH,  v.  4.   To  lament ;  to  mourn .  Prior. 

SIGH,  s.  [from  the  verb.1  A  violent  and  audible 
emission  of  breath  which  has  been  long  re- 
tained, as  in  sadness.  Taylor. 

SIGHT,  $.  [gesifto,  Sax.  tieht,  gticht,  Dutch.] 
1  Perception  by  the  eye  ,  the  sense  of  i 
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t  Or  en  view ;  a  situation  in  which  nothing  ob- 
•tractt  the  eye.  Drydn. 
9  Act  of  teeing  or  beholdinf ;  view.  Ixxka. 
4  Notice  ;  knowledge.  Hake. 
A  Eye;  instrument  of  seeing.  Dryden. 
9  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other  points 
fixed  to  guide  the  eye :  as,  the  tight  s  of  a  quad- 
rant. Shakespeare. 
7  Spectacle ;  show  ;  thing  to  be  seen.  Pope. 
Sl'OHTED,  a.   [from  sight.]    Seeing  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  It  is  used  only  in  composition  : 
a«,  qpic kit rhied,  tkortiigkted. 
Sl'GHTFlLNESS,  s.    [s*  kt  and  /nil.]  Perspi- 
cuity; clearness  of  sight.  Sidney. 
Sl'GHTLESS,  a.  [from  stgkt.] 
1  Wanting  sight :  blind.  Pupe. 
9  Not  sightly  ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  unplcasing 
to  look  at.  Skaketpeare. 
SI'GHTLY,  «-    [from  sigkt."\    Pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  striking 'O  the  view.  Addison. 
SI'GIL,  s.       tUawi,  Ut.]    A  seal.  Dryden. 
SIGN,  s.  [nsrae,  Fr.  tignum,  Ut.] 
i  A  token  o?  any  thing ;  that  by  which  any  tiling 
is  shown.  Holler. 
•2  A  wonder ;  a  miracle.  Milton. 
9  A  picture,  or  token,  hung  at  a  door,  to  give  no- 
tice what  is  sold  within.  Donne. 

4  A  monument ,  a  memorial.  Humbert. 

•  A  constellation  in  the  codiack.  Dryden. 

0  Note  or  token  given  without  words.  U*r. 
7  Mat  k  of  distinction  ;  cognizance.  Milton. 
9  Typical  representation ;  symbol.  Brerewood. 
9  A  subscription  of  one's  name  I  as,  a  sign  ma- 
nual. 

To  SIGN,  e.  a.  [sign©,  Ut.} 

1  T*  mark. 

C  [From  tigntr,  Fr.]   To  ratify  by  hand  or  seal 

Dryden. 

3  To  betoken;  to  signify  ;  to  represent  typically. 

fay  lor. 

Sl'GNAL,        [ngnal,  Fr.]    Notice  given  by  a 
sir.  ;  a  sign  that  gives  notice.  Dryden. 

Sl'GNAL.  a.   [ngnal,  Fr.]   Eminent  ;  memor- 
able; remarkable.  Clarendon. 

SIGNA'UTY,  *.  [from  tigntU.]  Quality  of  some- 
thing  remarkable  or  memorable.  Gtanrille. 

ft  SI'GNALIZE,  r.a.  [signnUr,  Fr.]   To  make 
eminent ;  to  make  remarkable.  Svi/t. 

SI'GNALLY,  ad.  [from  signal.]  Eminently; 
remarkably ;  memorably.  Smth. 

SIGNaTION,  «.  [ligao,  Lat.]  Sign  given  ;  act 
of  betokening.  Drown. 

SIGNATURE,*,  [rignature.  Fr.] 
1  A  sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any  thing ;  a 
stamp  :  a  mark.  Walts. 
9  A  mark  upon  any  matter,  particularly  upon 
Plants,  by  which  their  nature  or  medicinal  use 
is  pointed  out.  A/ore. 

5  Proof  diawu  from  marks.  Rogers. 

4  (Among  printers.)  Some  letter  or  figure  to  dis- 
tinguish different  sheets. 

SI'GNATURlST/s.   [from  iignatnre.]    One  who 
holds  the  doctrine jnf  signatures.  Brown. 
Sl'GNKR,  i.  [from  sign.]    One  that  signs. 
SI'GNET,  t.    [signetfe,  Fr.]    A  seal  commonly 
used  for  the  seal  msnual  of  a  king.  Dryden. 
SIGNIFICANCE, I  .  rfmmij^fll 
SIGNI'FICANCY.l4-  ^•WJ 
l  Power  of  signifying;  meaning.  Stilhngjleet. 

•  Force ;  energy ;  power  of  impressing  the  mind.  J 

3  Importance  :  moment ;  consequence.  Additon. 
SIGNIFICANT,  a.    [tign\ficant,  Fr.  tignificans, 

Lat.] 

1  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  external 
mark.  Skakesj>etir,. 
ft  Betokening  j  standing  as  a  sign  of  something. 

Raleigk. 

a  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  eminent 
degree  s  forcible  to  impress  the  intended  mean- 
ing. Hooker. 

4  Important;  momentous. 

SIGNIFICANTLY,  ad.  [from  significant.}  With 
force  of  expression.  South. 

SIGN  I  FICA'flON,  s.  [sigai/ieotioa,  Fr.  f igntf. 
eati,,  Lat.] 

HI 


SIL 

t  The  art  of  making  known  by  signs. 

ft  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 
SIGNIFICATIVE,  o.  [kignifiatttf,  Fr.1 

I  Betokening  by  an  external  sign.  Breremood. 

9  Forcible;  strongly  expressive.  Camden. 
SIGNI'FICATORY,  s.    [from  signify.']  That 
which  signifies  or  betokens.  Toylar. 
To  SI'GNIFY.  r.  a.  [sigai/Cer,  Fr.  sigwijfeo.  Lat.] 

1  To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign.  Dryden. 

9  To  mean  ;  to  express. 

3  To  import ;  to  weigh. 

4  To  make  known ;  to  declare. 
To  SI'GNIFY,  v.  n.    To  expre 

force. 

SI'GNIORY,  ..  [seigworto,  Italian.] 

dominion. 
SI'GNPOST,  j.    [siga  and  •»»*.] 

which  a  sign  hangs. 
Sl'KER,  a.  and  ad.   The  old  word 

surety.    See  SICKER. 
SI'KKKNESS,  s.  [from  stfcer.]  Sureneas  ;  safetr. 
SI'LENCE.  s.  fsileace,  Fr.  ii/nimn,  Lat.] 
t  The  state  of  holding  peace ;  forbearance  of 

fpeech. 
«  Habitual 
3  Secrecy. 

♦  Stillness;  not  noise.  Pope. 

b  Not  mention  ;  oblivion.  Milton. 
SI'LENCE,  interj.   An  authoritative  reatraiat  «f 

speech.  Ska 
To  SI'LENCE,  ».  «.  [from  the  noon  ] 

I  To  oblige  to  hold  peace ;  to  forbid  to  speak 


Lordship  ; 
Dantei. 
That  upon 
Ben  Jo*  it  - . 
for  cart,  or 


taciturnity  ;  not  loquacity.  Skakery 


] 


it 


Broome. 

A/Urea. 
Rateigk. 
Mtlttm. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dock*. 
be 


9  To  still. 

Sl'LENT,  a.  [..lew,  Lat.] 
I  Not  speaking  .  mute, 
a  Not  talkative;  not  loquacious. 
S  Still;  having  no  noise. 

4  Wanting  efficacy. 

5  Not  mentioning. 
SI'I.KNTLY,  od.  Tfrom 

I  Without  speech. 
9  Without  noise. 
3  Without  mention. 
SILI'CIOUS,  a.    [from  cilinnm; 

therefore  written  cilicwns.  ]   Made  of  hair.  Br. 
SILI'CULOSE,  a.  [sihcaJo,  Lat.]    Husky ;  fall 
of  husks. 

SILI'GlNOSE,  a.  [iWtgnuuu,  Utin.]    Made  of 

fine  wheat. 
Sl'UQUA,  9.  [Ut.] 
I  A  carat,  of  which  six  make  a  scruple. 
9  The  seed-vessel,  husk,  cod,  or  shell  of  such 

plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 
SI'LIQUOSE,  1  a.  [siliona,  UuJ  Havi 
SI'LIQUOUS.)  orcapsula. 
SILK,s.  [tro/c.  Sax.] 
1  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns  afterward 
to  a  butterfly.  Ska  keep tnn. 

9  The  stuff  made  of  the  worm's  thread.  Skak. 
St'LKEN,  a.  [from  tilk.} 
I  Made  of  silk, 
ft  SoA  ;  tender. 
3  Dressed  in  silk. 
SILKME'RCER,  $.  [tilk 
in  silk. 

SILKWEA'VER,  t.    [tilk  and 

whose  trade  is  to  weav 
SI  LKWORM.  *.  [sUk 

that  spin*  silk. 
SI'LKY.a.  [from  si/*.] 

1  Made  of  silk. 

2  Soft ;  pliant.  Skaketpenrt. 
SILL,  s.  [**/,  Sax.  mile,  Dutch.]   The  timber  or 

stone  at  the  foot  of  ihe  door.  Svft. 

Sl'LLABL'B,  s.    Curd*  made  by  milking  upon 
vim-gar.  IVottsn. 

SI'LLILY.  ad.  [from  ri//y .]   In  a  silly  manner : 
simply;  foolishly.  Dryden. 

SI'LLINESS,  s.  [fromriJ/y]    Simplicity (  weak- 
ness ;  harmless  folly.  I,'  Estrange. 

SI'LLY,  a.  [ttlig,  German,  Skinner.] 
I  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive;  pUin;  ort- 
leu. 

ft  Weak:  helpless. 

3  Foolish :  witless. 


Mihon. 
Dryden. 


Spenser. 
H'alU. 
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8PLLYH0W,  «.   [Mb*,  happy,  and  htoft,  the 
heed.]   Tbe  membrane  that  coven  the  head 
of  the  fetus.  Brow*. 
SILT,  *.   Mod;  tlime.  Hal*. 
Si'LVAN,  «.    [iilee,  Latin.]   Woody;  full  of 
woods.  Dry  den. 

SILVER,  *.  [Mo//er,  Sax.  *4lv*r,  Dutch.] 
I  A  white  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weight  to 

gold.  Wi 
t  Any  thing  of  soft 
3  Money  made  of  silver. 
SI'LVER,  a. 
I  Made  ef  silver. 
«  White  like  silver.  Spesuer. 

3  Having  a  pale  lustre.  SaaJropeore 

4  S«fi  ofvoice. 

To  SI'LVER,  v.  a.  (from  the  noon.] 
1  To  cover  superficially  with  silver, 
fl  To  adorn  with  mild  lustre.  Fop*. 

SI'LV  ERDEATER,  *.  [asicer  and  6eol.]  One  that 
foliates  silver.  Boyle. 

81'LVERLING,  •.   A  silver  coin.  Itaiah. 

Si'LVERLY,  ad.  [from  siieer.]  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  silver.  Skaketptare. 

SI'LVKRSMtTH.  •.  [n/eer  and  smtU.]  One 
that  works  in  silver.  Act*. 

SI'LVERTH  ISTLE,  i.    [acmthimm  vulgar*.]  A 

tlant. 
VERWEED,  *.  [argtitina.]    A  plant. 
51'LVERTREE,  s.  [coaocorpodeadnia.]    A  plant. 

AJxlton. 

SI'LVERY,  «.  [from  stirer.]   Betprinkled  with 
silver.  Woodward. 
SI' MAR.  *.  [nmarre,  Fr.]   A  woman's  robe. 

Dry  de*. 

SI'MILAR.   1  «.    [rimiiarre,  Fr.  from  timilts, 
SI'MILaRY,  I  Ut.] 
I  Homogeneous ;  liaving  one  part  like  another ; 

uniform.  Boyle. 
4)  Resembling  ;  having  resemblance.  Hale. 
SIMILARITY,  s.    [from  similar. J  Likeness; 

uniformity.  Arbntknat. 
SI'MILE,  i.    [simile,  Lat.]     A  comparison  by 
which  any  thing  is  illustrated  or  aggrandised. 

Miakrtpeaye. 

SIMILITUDE,  (.  [rimAUtmdo,  Lat.]. 
1  Likeness  \  resemblance.  Smith. 
H  Comparison  j  simile.  H'otton. 
Si'MITAR.  «.    See  CI  METER.    A  crooked  or 

falcated  sword  with  a  convex  edge. 
To  Sl'MMER,  v.  a.    To  boil  gently  ;  to  boil  with 
a  senile  hitsing.  Boyle. 
SI'mNeL,  t.  [nmaefJa*,  low  Latin.]    A  kind  of 
'    sweet  bread  or  cake. 

SIMOWACK,  s.  [nasomofue.  Fr.  «mo«ieciu. 
Ut.]  One  who  buys  or  sell*  preferment  in 
the  church.  Aylxjje. 


SIN 


SIMONI'ACAL,  a.   [from  simontae*.]    Guilty  or 
ing  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Spectator. 


buying  or  selling  i 


Sl'MONY,  t.  [simoatV.  Fr.  rim©m«,  Ut.]  The 
crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  preferment*. 

Garth. 

To  SI'MPER,  r.  a.  J[«ymMaa,  Sax.  to  keep  hnli- 
day.  .Sfcmuer.]  To  smile ;  generally  to  smile 
foolishly.  *  7  Sidney. 

SI'MPER.  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Smile  ;  generally 
»  footi»h  smile.  Pope. 

Sl'MTLE,  o.  [simplex,  Ut.  timple.  Fr.] 
I  Plain;  artless;  unskilled;  undergoing ;  sin- 
cere; harmless.  Hooker. 
I  Uncom pounded ;   unmingled;   single;  onlv 
nne  ;  plain  ;  not  complicated.  IVatn. 
S  Silly;  not  wise;  not  cunning.  Proverbi. 

Sl'MPLE,  i.  [timpU,  Fr.]  A  single  ingredient 
in  a  medicine;  a  rl'Ug;  an  herb.  Tempi* 

To  Sl'MPLE,  v.  n.   To  gather  simples.  Gurtk. 

SFMPLF.NESS,  *.  [from  simple.]  The  quality 
of  being  simple.  Digby. 

SPMPLER.  s.  [from  simple.]  A  simpl.it ;  .n 
herbalist. 

SI'MPLESS.  s.  [timpfcsw.  Fr.]  Simplicity ;  sil- 
liness ;  folly  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

SI'MPLETON,  t .  [from  timple.]  '  A  sillv  mor- 
tal;  atnflcr;  a  foolish  fellow.  UEsltMC. 

SIMPLICITY, ».  [ifmpftrifXt,  Lat.] 


1  Plainness  ;  art ' 
ning ;  not  deceit. 

S  Plainness;  not  abstr 

S  Plainness;  not  finery. 

4  Singleness ;  not 
uncompounded. 

b  Weakness ;  silliness. 


I  not  e utr- 
Sidney. 
Hammond . 
Dry den. 
of  being 
Brow*. 
Hooker. 


SI'MPLIST,  *.   [from  simple.]    One  skilled  in 
•imples. 


SI'MPLY,  ad.  [from  simple.] 
1  Without  art;  without  subtilty  ,  plainly;  art- 


Milton. 
Hooker. 


lessly. 

S  Of  itself ;  without  addition. 
3  Merely  ;  solely. 
*  Foolishly ;  sillily. 

SI'MULAK,  s.  [iima/o,  Lat.]  One  that  coun- 
sel feits.  Shakeipeare. 

To  SI'MULATE,*  v.  a.  [timula,  Lit.]  To  feign  ; 
to  counterfeit.  Bailey. 

SI'MULATION,  s.  [rimalatio,  Ut.]  That  part 
of  hypocrisy  which  pretend*  that  to  be  which 
is  not.  Bacon. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  a.  [ttma/taaeas,  Lat.]  Act- 
ing together;  existing  at  the  same  time.  GUin. 

SIN,  f.  [«yn,  Sax.l 
1  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God  ;  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  religion.  Shakespeare. 

8  Habitual  negligence  of  religion.  Watts. 
To  SIN,  t.  ii.  rtrom  the  noun.] 

1  To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion ;  to  violate  the 
lnws  of  religion.  Psalms. 

«  To  offend  against  right.  Skaketptare. 
SINCE,  ad.  [formed  by  contraction  from  nthenee, 
or  $ith  thence,  from  sitae,  Sax.] 

1  Because  that.  Locke. 

9  From  the  time  that.  Pope. 
3  Ago  ;  before  this.  ,  Sidney. 

SINCE,  prep.   After  ;  reckoning  from  some  time 
past  to  the  time  preseut.  Dryde*. 
SINCE'RE,      [siaeems,  Ut.  sincere,  Fr.] 
I  Unhurt;  uninjured.  Dryde*. 

8  Pure;  unmingled.  Aiterbnry. 
3  Honest ;  undissembling  ;  uncorrupt.  /,«». 

SINCE'RELY,  ed.  [from  sracrre.]  Honestly  ; 
without  hypocrisy.  Jfotrs. 

SlNCE'RENtSS,  )  a.    [sinetrU*',  Fr.  from  tin- 

SINCERITY.      J  cere.] 
I  Honesty  of  intention  ;  purity  of  mind.  Rogers. 
«  Freedom  from  hvpocrisy*  Pop*. 

St' If DOS,  s.  [Ut.J    A  fold  ;  a  wrapper.  Bacon, 

SINE,  s.  [siaus,  Ut.]  A  right  \ine,  in  geometry, 
is  a  light  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch 
perpendicularly  upon  the  diameter  drawn  from 
the  other  end  of  that  arch;  or  it  i*  h*lf  the 
chord  of  twice  the  arch.  Harru. 

SJ'NECURE,  I.  [sine,  without.  »nd  cura,  care, 
Ut.]  An  dftice  which  has  revenue  without 
any  employment.  Garth. 

SI'NEW,  «.  [semre.  SaxJ  unere**,  Dutch.] 
I  A  tendon;  the  ligaments  by  winch  the  joints 
•re  noved.  Dry  Jen, 

1  Whatever  give*  *trengthor  compactness:  as, 
money  ii  the  smews  ol  war.  DryJen. 

3  Muscle  or  nerve.  Daviei. 

To  SI'NEW,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T.  knit  as 
by  sinews :  not  in  use.  Shakerpcart. 

SI'NEW  ED,  a.  [from  t,.,«v.] 
I  Furnished  with  sinews.  Dryden. 

9  Strong;  firm;  vigorous.  Shakerpcare. 
SI'NEWSHRUNK,  a.    [smew  and  thmnk.]  A 

horte  is  said  to  be  siNcvsArnnlc  when '1st  ba% 
been  nver- riddc*,  and  sofatipued  Hint  he  be- 
come* gaunt  betlitd.        Farrier't  Dictionary. 
SI'NEWY,  a.  ffrom  s^eic.] 
I  Consisting  of  *  sinew  ;  nervous.  Donv*. 
«  Stiomr  ;  nervous  ;  vigorous ;  forcible.  Shah. 
SI'NFI'Uo.  [.mand/ail.] 
I  Alien  from  G«d  ;  Ml  h.-ly  ;  unsanctifieJ.  Mil. 
•i  Wicked;  (it  of  religion  ,  contrary 

to  religion.  Soar*. 
SI'N  FULLY,  aJ.    Wickedly;  not  piously  ;  not 

according  to  the  oid, nance  of  Odd.  So*t 
SINFULNESS,  s.    [from  sinful.]  Alienation 
tram  find;  neglect  or  violation  of  tin-  duties 
of  religion;  contrariety  to  religious  goodness. 
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To  SING,  v.  a.  prct.  /  tanf  or  tan*;  part.  pact, 
tang,  [jiagaa,  Sax.  *t«£ia,  lslanaick  j  «'i<)kn, 

Dutch.] 

I  To  form  the  voice  to  melody  >  to  articulate 
musically.  D^ydtn. 

8  To  utter  tweet  tounds  inarticulately.  Bacon. 

5  To  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise.  Pope. 
4  To  tell  in  poetry.  Prior. 

To  SING,  c.  a. 

l  To  relate  or  mention  in  poetry.  Milton. 
fi  To  celebrate,  or  give  praise  to,  in  verse.  Add. 
3  To  utter  melodiously.  Skakespeort. 
To  SINGE,  *.  a.  [unfss,  Sax.  ungken,  Dutch.] 
To  scorch ;  to  burn  slightly  or  superficially. 

L"  Ettrongt. 

SI'NGER,  *.  (from  »«r-]  One  that  sinp }  one 

whose  profession  or  business  is  to  sing 
SI'NGINGMaSTER,  s.  and  mate, 

who  teaches  to  sing. 
SI'NGLE,  a.  (.iagniaa,  Lat.] 
I  One  i  not  double  ,  not  i 

9  Particular ;  individual.  foot. 

3  Not  compounded.  Want. 

4  Alone  ;  having  no  companion ;  having  no  as- 
sistant. Drnhcm. 

»  Unmarried.  Dryden. 

6  Not  complicated.  Beam. 

7  Pure  ;  uncorrupt ;  not  doable  minded  ;  sim- 
ple :  a  scriptural  sense.  Matthew. 

a  That  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one }  as.  mgle 
combat.  .  Dryden. 
To  SI'NGLE,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  To  choose  out  from  among  others.  Aft/ran. 
9  To  sequester;  to  withdraw.  Hooker. 
9  To  take  alone.  Hooktr. 

4  To  separate.  •  Sidney. 
SI'N  GLEN  ESS,  s.  [from  single.] 

j  Not  duplicity 'or  multiplicity;  the  state  of 

being  only  one. 
1  Simplicity  j  sincerity ;  honest  plainness.  Hook. 
SI'NGLY,  »i.  [from  nngl*.] 
I  Individually)  particularly.  Taylor. 
9  Only  ;  by  himself.  Shakeepeore. 

5  Without  partners  or  associates.  Fope. 
4  Honestly;  simply  ;  sincerely. 

SI'NGULAR,  a.  [iingalter,  Fr.  srafafarir,  Lat.] 
J  Single;  not  complex)  not  compound.  tPatlt. 
9  (lu  grammar.)   Expressing  only  one ;  not 
plural.  Locke. 

3  Particular ;  unexampled.  Denkam. 

4  Having  something  not  common  to  others.  Till. 

5  Alone  ;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one.  A<id. 
SINGULARITY,  t.  [imgakrrite',  Fr.l 

I  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Raleigh. 

I  Any  thing  remarkable;  a  curiosity;  uncom- 
mon character  or  form.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative.  Hooker. 

4  Character  or  manners  different  from  those  of 
others.  Sooth. 

To  SPNGULARIZE,  v.  a.  [**  stag alcrisfr,  Fr.] 
To  make  tingle. 

M'NGULARLY,  ad.  [from  emga/ar.]  Particu- 
larly; in  a  manner  not  common  toothers. 

Sooth. 

SI'NGULT,  f.  [$ingzltu$,  Lat.]  A  sigh.  Spenoer. 
SI'NISTER,  a.  [nnuter,  Lat  ] 
1  Being  on  the  left  hand ;  left ;  not  right ;  not 
dexter.  Dryden. 
9  Bad ;  perverse;  corrupt;  deviating  from  ho- 
nest*/ ;  unfair.  South. 
9  [From  rinutre,  Fr.]  Unlucky ;  inauspicious^ 
The  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  B.  Jonsun. 
Sl'NISTROUS,  a.   rttuitter,  Lat.]  Absurd  ;  per- 
verse; wronf headed.  BentUy. 
Sl'NISTROUSLY.ad.  [from  tinitfmai.] 
I  With  a  tendency  to  the  left. 
9  Perversely ,  absurdly. 
To  SINK,  t  .  a.  pret.  I  rvnk,  anciently  sunk;  part. 
tnnk  or  tanken.  [amron,  Sax.  ten  ken,  Ger.J 
1  To  fall  down  through  any  medium;  not  to  twim , 
to  gn  to  the  bottom.  Aft  lion, 

t  To  fall  gradually.  t  King*. 

3  Tb  enter  or  penetrate  Into  any  body.  Somoet. 

4  To  lose  height ;  to  fall  to  a  level.  / 
I  To  lose  or  want  prominence. 


SIR 


To  be  overwoelmed  or  depressed.  Aft/tea. 
7  To  be  received  p  to  be  impressed.  Lock*. 
9  To  decline ;  to  decrease ;  to  decay.  JaVhtoa. 
9  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence.  JdoSeon. 
10 To  rail  into  any  state  worse  than  the  former; 

to  tend  to  rain. 
To  SINK,  v. a. 
I  To  ant  onder water;  I 
or  floating. 

9  To  delve  ;  to  snake  by  delving .  ifcwlr. 

3  To  depress  j  to  degrade.  Pnar. 

4  To  plunge  into  detraction.  Skmkerptore. 
s  To  make  to  fall.  ffboaVard. 
6*  To  bring  low  ;  to  dimmish  tn  quantity.  Jdd. 
7  To  crash ;  to  overbear  :  to  depivsa-  Pope. 
9  To  diminish  ;  to  degrade.  tU*m. 
9  To  make ;  to  decline. 

10  To  suppress;  to  conceal. 
SINK.  :  (trar,  Sax.] 

1  A  drain;  a  jakes. 

*  Any  place  where  coemption  ia 


traryor  as> 


Latra.] 


SI'NLESS,  a.  [from  tin.]  Exempt  from  sin.  Jf«p. 
Sl'NLESSNESSy  a.  [from  stalest.}  Luav* 

from  *  in. 
8PNNER,  *.  (fiom  rra.] 
1  One  at  enmity  with  God;  one  oat 

ligioosly  good. 
9  An  offender  ;  a  criminal.  ft-.*. 
SINOjFFfcRING,^  jtia  and  t/msg.]  Aaj». 

IffiOBsV  nr  llnjlH^  «,  A  tpecies  of  earth! 

ruodle.  Jhmtmorrt. 
To  SI'NUATE,  v.  a.  [ttaaa,  lal.]  To  bend  an  and 

oat. 

SINUATION.t.  [from  siaaate.J  A 

and  out.' 
SINLO'SITY.  i.  [from  mwai.] 

being  tinuoos. 
SPNUOUS,  a.  [marax,  Fr.  from 

Rending  in  and  out. 

SI'f/us,  s.  rut.] 

I  A  bay  of  the  sea ;  an  opening  of  the  i 

9  Any  fold  or  opening. 
To  81 P,  r.  a.  [trawa.  Sax.  rirpen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  drink  by  small  draoghia. 

9  To  drink  in  small  quantities.  Ntite*. 

9  To  drink  out  of.  Deydrn. 
7  b  Si  F,  r .  a.  To  drink  a  small  quantity.  Dryden. 
SIP,  s.   [from  the  verb.1  A  small  draoght ; 

much  as  the  mouth  will  hold. 
SI' I'M  ON,  i.  [caps*.]  A  pipe  thi 

are  conveyed. 
SI'PPER,  t.  [from  tip.]  One 
SI'PPET.  *.  [from  t».)  A 
SIR,».  Itire,  Fr.  srigaior,  Ital. 
Lat.] 

I  The  word  of  respect  in  compHlat 
9  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  Boron. 

3  It  is  sometimes  used  for  man.  A'ksJbaprare. 

4  A  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of 


Afilom. 


SIRE.  s.  [itre,  Fr.  tensor,  Lat.] 
1  A  rather. 

t  It  is  uted  of  beasts  I  as,  the 

•few, 

3  It  it  used  in  composition ;  as,  granoWr. 
7a  SIRE,  «.  a.   To  beget ;  to  produce.  Skokotp. 
SI'REN,  t.  [Lat.]  A  goddess  who  enticed  meaby 

singing,  and  dc\  oored  them  ;  any  mischievous 

enticer.  .Sa«4ft7»e«rf. 
SIRI'ASIS,  t.  [rywMT;. j    An  inflammation  ot  \Lc 

brain  and  Us  membrane,  through  a 

heat  of  the  sun. 
SI'RIUS,m.  [Let.]  Thedogstar. 
SI'KNAME,*  t.    [sire  and  name  ] 

name. 

To  si'KNAME.*  *.  a.  To  give  the 
family:  to  give  an  additional  name. 

SIRO'CCO,  t.  [Ital.]  The  southeast  or  Syrian 
wind.  Mtlton. 

SI'RRAH,  t.  [nr,  ha'  Minthcw.]  Acompellation 
of  reproach  and  intuit.  L'E»trc*tt. 

•PROP,  j  t.^  [Arabic*.]  The  juice  of 

8PRUP t J 


dsa. 
of  a 
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81'RUPED,  c.  [tr-m  simp.]  Sweet,  like  •imp  j 
bedewed  with  sweets.  Droyton. 
Sl'RUPY,  o.  [from  «m»  ]  Resembling  sirup. 

Mot  turner. 

'RISE,  $.  [contracted  from  assize.,  Donne. 
SI'SKIN,  «.    A  bird;  ■  greenfinch. 
SI'STER.  ..  [™»ur.  Sax.  ussier.  Dutch.] 
1  A  woman  born  of  the  umt  parcuts  ;  correla- 
tive to  brother.  Job. 
t  A  woman  of  the  tame  faith  j  a  christian  ;  one 
of  the  tame  nature  ;  human  being.  Jamtt. 

3  A  female  of  the  umc  kind.  Shakespeare. 

4  One  of  tl 
ditlon. 

SI'STER  i* 

SI'STF.RHOOD,  t.  [fromsisler.] 
I  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
«  A  set  of  sitters. 

3  A  number  of  women  of  the  same  order.  Add. 
SI'STERI.Y.  «.  [from  sister.]   Like  a  sister;  be- 
coming a  sister.  Skakespetre. 
7'oSIT, ». «.  pret.  /act.  [man,  Goth,  txttan,  Sax. 
sett**,  Dutch.] 
1  To  rest  upon  the  buttocks.  May. 
9  To  perch.  *  .Beard. 

3  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness.  Milton. 

4  To  be  in  a  local  position.  Mi/row. 
»  To  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden.  Taylor. 
0  To  settle  j  to  abide.  Afi/toa. 

7  To  brood  ;  to  incubate.  -  Baron. 

8  To  be  adjusted  ;  to  be  with  respect  to  Alness  or 
upfltneas.  Shakespeare. 

9  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted.  Garth. 

10  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition.  Sunjk. 

1 1  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly. 

14  To  be  placed  at  the  table.  Lnke. 
13  To  exercise  authority.  Aft/fon. 
l«To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  member, 


15  To  sit  dawn.   To  begin  a  siege.  Cfare* 

16  To  tu  down.   To  rest ;  to  cease  as  satisfied 


plvyrpent 
19  T6sii  up. 
90  To  fit  ap. 


Roger $. 

\7  To.*it  down.  To  settle;  to  Ax  abode.  Spenser. 
18  Tjo  %\l  out.   To  be  without  engagement  nr  em- 

Sander  son. 

To  rise  from  lying  to  sitting.  Lukt. 
To  watch;  not  to  go  to J*ea\ 

To  SIT,  r.  e. 

I  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

«  To  pLce  on  a  seat.  Boron. 
SITE,  s.  [«ifv»,  Lat.]  Situation  j  local  position. 

bent  ley. 

SITFAST,  i.  [lit  ai.d/cif.]  A  hard  knob  growing 
under  the  saddle.  J-*arrier*i  Dictionary. 

SITH.o./.  [titht.  Sax.]  Since;  icting  that :  ob- 
solete. Hooker. 
S1THE,  t.  [tithe,  Sax.]  The  instrument  of  mow- 
ins; ;  a  ciookcd  blade  joined  at  light  angles  to 
a  long  pole.  fVacAasn. 
SITHE.  i.   Time:  obsolete.  BrocAam. 
SITHENCE.ad.  [now  contracted  to  since.]  Since; 

in  '.atter  times.  Spenser. 
Sl/iy^ESS,  ad.   Since,  Spenser. 


SITTER,  «.  f  from  sit.] 


Boron. 


1  One  that  sits, 
o.  A  bird  that  broods. 
SITTING,  i.  [from  sit.] 
1  The  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat, 
fi  The  act  of  resting  on  a  seat.  Psalms. 
S  A  time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to  a 

riinttr.  Dryden. 
meeting  of  an  assembly.  Bacon. 
5  A  course  of  study  unintermilted.  Locke. 
€  A  time  for  which  one  tits,  as  at  play,  or  work, 
or  a  visit.  Drydm. 

7  Incubation.  Addison. 
SITUATE,  part.  a.  [situs,  Lat.] 

1  Placed  with  respect  to  any  thing  else. 

8  Placed ;  consisting. 
SITUATION,  i.  [from  eifaale.] 

1  Local  respect;  position.  Addison. 
B  Condition  .  state.  Rogers. 
SIX,  a.  [six,  Fr.]  TWke  three ;  one  more  than 

Mf 


SKE 

SIX  and  »t ten,  s.  To  be  at  six  and  seven,  is  to  be 

in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Shake**. 
SI'XFOLD,*  a.    [iu  and  fold  ]    Repeated  six 

times  ;  doubled  six  times.  Ash. 
Sl'XPENCE,  s.  [six  and  pence.]  A  coin  ;  half  a 

shilling.  Pope. 
SIXSCO'RE...  [six  and  score.]  Six  times  twenty. 

Sand ft. 

SI  XTEE'N,  a.  [sixtyne.  Sax.]  Six  and  ten. 
SIXTEENTH,  a.   [ttiteotka,  Sax.]  Th«?  sixth 

afier  the  tenth.  , 
SIXTH,  a.  [tuta,  Sax.]  The  Arst  after  the  Afth  j 

the  ordinal  of  six. 
SIXTH,  s.  [from  the  adj.]  A  sixth  part.  Cheyne. 
SPXTHLY,  a.  [from  six.]  In  the  sixth  place. 


t.]  The  tenth  six 


ten. 


SIXTIETH,  a.  [s 
times  repeated. 
SI'XTY,  a.  [sutir.  Sax.]  Six  lii 
SIZE,  s.  [assise,  Fr.] 
I  Bulk;  quantity  of  superficies ;  comparative 
magnitude.  Raleitjk. 
t  A  settled  quantity.  Shakespeare. 

3  Figurative  bulk :  condition.  vv.r{. 

4  [From  siio,  Ital.]  Any  viscous  or  glutinous 
substance. 

To  SIZE,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  adjust,  or  arrange  according  to  stxe.  Dry. 
«  To  settle  ;  to  fix.  Bacon. 
3  T<>  rover  with  glutinous  matter ;  to  besmear 
with  size. 

SI'ZED,  a.  [from  size.]  Having  a  particular  mag. 

ni'udr.  Shakespeare. 
SI'ZEABLE,  «.  [from  size.]   Reasonably  bulky  , 

ofjust  proportinR  to  others.  Arbutknot. 
bl'ZER  or  Servitor,  s.    A  certain  rank  of  students 

in  the  universities.  Corbet, 
SI'ZERS,  s.  SeeSCISSARS.  Vasser. 
Sl'Z'NESS,  s.  [from  nzy.]  .Olutinousness  ;  vis. 

coaliy.  Ftoytr. 
SI'ZY.  a  [from  size.]  Viscous;  Rlutinou«.  4rbn. 
SKA'DDLE,  i.  [sceaf  Anisse,  Sax.]  Hart ;  damage. 
SK  VP  DONS.  s.  The  embryos  of  bees.  B«i/ey. 
SKsJ'NSMATE.  s.  A  messmate.  Shakespeare. 
SKATE,  jcrudda.  Sax.] 
I  A  fiat  sea  fish. 

9  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for  sliding  on 
the  ice.  Thvmton. 

SK£'AS,s.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  A  short  sword ;  a 
knife.  Bacon. 

A  KEG,  s.    A  wild  plum. 

SKE'GGER,  *.  Skegsjers  are  bred  of  such  sick 
salmon  thir  mi,h>  not  goto  the  sea,  aod  never 
thrive  to  any  bigiu-ss.  Hot  ton. 

SKEIN,  j.  [rscaigne,  Fr.]  A  knot  of  thread  or 
silk  wound  and  d.ub'ed.  Ben  Jonson. 

SKE'LETON,  s.  [rtuUks  ] 
1  (In  anatomy.)  The  bones  of  the  body  preserv- 
.ed  together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their  natural 
situation.  i>'»<"y- 
<1  T»»e  cm  pages  of  the  principle  parts.  Hale, 
SKEM'U  M,  >.  [sxefns,  Ger.]  A  villain ;  a  scoun- 
drel.  Skinner. 
SKEP,  r.  [Stephen,  lower  Sax.  to  draw.]  A  sort  of 
basket,  nanow  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  at  the 
top,  to  fetch  corn  in.  Inner. 
SKE'PTICK,  s.  [r*ew\Mt;  steptiatte.  Fr.]  One 

of  every 


who  doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt, 


Pope. 


.  thing. 

SKE'PTICAL,«.  [from  skeptiek  .]  Doubtful  ;  pre- 
tending to  universal  doubt.  Bertlej. 

SKEPTICALLY,* ad.  [from skeptical]  Inaskep- 
tical  manner:  with  universal  doubt.  Ash. 

SKE'PTICISM, «.  [tcepttcume,  Fr.  from  skeptiek] 
Universal  doubt;  pretence  or  profession  of 
unt  versa  1  doubt.  Dryden. 

SKETCH,  s.  [*cAednia,  Lat.]  An  outline  ;  a  rough 
draught  ,  a  Arst  plan.  Auditor*. 

To  SKETCH,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline.  If  aits, 

t  To  plan,  by  giving  the  Arst  or  principle  notion. 


SKE'WEB,  s.  rsAvre,  Danish.]  A  wooden  or  iron 
pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form.  Kmc. 
To  SKE'WER,  «. a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  fasten 

withr'- 
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SKIFF.  I.  letquife,  Fr.  Kapha,  Lat.]  A  small  tight 

boat.  Swift. 
SKI'LFUL,*).  (afciM  and/a/L]   Knowing ;  quali- 
fied with  skill :  possessing  any  art ;  dexteious  ; 
•Mr.  Totier. 
SKI'LFULLY,  ad.    [from  skif/si.]   With  skill ; 
with  art;  with  uicommon  ability;  dextcrous- 
|.  Broome. 
SKPLFULNESS,  s.  [from  aki//ttL]  Art;  ability; 

dexteroumess.  Pealtns. 
SKILL,*.  [ikiW,  Islandick.] 
1  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art ;  rradioeM  in 
.any  practice;  knowledge;  dexterity}  artful- 
new.  Milton. 
I  Any  particular  art.  Hooker. 
To  SKILL,  v.  a.  [*tiiia,  Islandick.] 
I  To  be  knowing  in  5  to  be  dexterous  at.  tPltU. 
9  To  diff  er ;  to  make  difference ;  to  interest ;  to 
matter:  not  in  use.  Hooker. 
SKI'LLED,  a.   [from  tkWI.]  Knowing;  dexter- 
out  1  acquainted  with.  Milton. 
SKI'LI.ESS,  o.  [from  skill.]  Wanting  ".kill ;  art- 
Idi :  not  in  u»e.  Shakespeare. 
SKI'LLET,  a.  ietaulUttt,  Fr.]   A  small  kettle 
or  boiler.  Shakerpeure. 
To  SK I M ,  v.  a.  [properly  to  scum.] 
I  To  clear  ofT  from  the  upper  part,  by  pasting  a 
vessel  a  little  bclnw  the  surface.  Prior 
%  To  take  by  skimming.  Adduon. 
3  To  brush  the  surface  slightly ;  to  pass  very  near 
the  surface.  Dryden. 
4 To  cover  superficially.     Improper:  perhaps 
originally  ikin.  bryden. 
To  SKI  M,  r.  n.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide  along. 

Pope . 

SKl'MBLESKAMBLE,  a.    Wandering;  wild. 

Shaketpeare. 

SKI 'MM  IK,  r.   [from  skim.]   A  shallow  vessel 
with  which  the  scum  is  taken  off.  Mortimer. 
SKIM Ml'LK,  s.  [ikim  and  milk.]   Milk  from 
which  the  cream  has  been  taken.  King. 
SKIN,  i.  [akind,  Danish.] 
1  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh.   It  consists 
of  the  cuticle,  outward  skin,  or  scarUkin, 
which  is  thin  and  insensible  .  and  the  catta,  or 
inner  skin,  extremely  sensible. 
9  Hide  ;  pelt ;  that  which  is  taken  from  animals 
to  make  parchment  or  leather.  Chapman. 
9  The  body  ;  the  person.  L'Etteange. 
7b  SKIN,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
-  1  To  flay  ;  to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin.  Ellis. 
9  To  cover  with  the  skin.  Dryden. 
3  To  cover  superficially.  Addtton. 
SKI'N  FLINT,  *.  [skin  and  JUnt.]  A  niggardly 


SLA 


INK,  s.  [scene.  Sax.] 
I  Drink;  any  thing  potable. 
'J  Pottage. 

To  SKIN  K.  e.  n.  [*cenean.  Sax.]  To  serve  drink. 
SKI'N KER,  a.   [from  tkink.]   One  that  serves 
dunk.  Dryden. 
SKI'NNED,  a.  [from  skin.]  Having  skin.  Sharp. 
SKI'N NER.  s.  [from  akin.]  A  dealer  in  skins,  or 

SK^NNINCSS.     [from  skiaxy.]  The  quality  of 

i>eing  skinny. 
SKI'N  NY,  a.   [from  skia.]  Consisting  only  of 


skin  ;  wanting  flesh. 
To  SKIP,  t>.».  [$auittire,  Ital.] 
I  To  fetch  quick  bounds  ;  to  pass  by  quick  leaps  , 
to  bound  ligbtlv  and  joylully.  Pope. 
S  lu  kip  over.   To  pasa,without  notice.  Bacon. 
To  SKIP, v.a.  [esaarrer,  Fr.]  To  miss  ;  to  pass. 

Shaknpeare. 

SKIP,  a.  [fiom  the  verb.]  A  light  leap  or  bound. 


SKPPJACK.t.   [ikia  and  jack.]  An  upstart. 

L'  Kurunre. 

SKI'I'KEN  N'EL,  a.  [,k,p  and  keu-cL]  A  lackey ; 

a  foot boy.  „ 

SKI'PI'EK,  t.  [tchipper,  Dutch.]  A  shipmaster 
„  Jl\ *  h'lP*!oy '  Confrere. 
SKi'PFET.  e.   [probably  fro»  skiff.]   A  small 

hnai  1  not  used.  Spenser. 
SKI'RMISH.  s.   [from  ys  and  arrm,  Welsh,  the 

shcut  of  war  ,  iicarmomche,  Tt.] 


[from  tkittish.]  Wantoo- 
of 


1  ne 


I  A  slight  Sght .  less  than  a  set  battle.  Patlips 
9  A  contest :  a  contention.  Shakespeare. 

To  SKl'KMISH,  v.  a.  [ctrunMacker.  Fr.]  To 
light  loosely  ;  to  fight  in  parties  before  or  after 
the  shock  of  the  main  battle.  Atterbmrj. 

SKI»HMISHER,a.  [from  . kira.ua.]  He  who  skir- 
mishes. Atnsmvrtk. 

TbSKIRRE,  r.  n.  [tcir,  Sax.  pure,  clean.]  To 
scour  1  to  ramble  over  in  order  to  clear.  Shak. 

To  SK  I RRE,  ».  n.  To  scour ,  to  scud ;  to  tun  a 
haste. 

SKI'RRBT,  ».  [stsomm.]  A  plant. 
SK  I RT,  a.  [tkioru,  Swedish.] 
1  The  loose  edge  of  a  garment ;  that  part  which 
hangs  loose  below  the  waist.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress.  Addison. 
3  Edge;  margin:  border;  extreme  part.  Dry. 
To  SKIRT,  f.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  border  ;  to 
run  along  the  edge.  Addison. 
SKITTISH,  a.  [skyc,  Daa.  sckev,  Dutch.] 
iShy;  easily  frightened.  L' Ettrangt. 

ft  Wantonj  volatile;  hasty;  precipitate.  Hndu 
S  Changeable  ;  fickle.  •  Shakespeare. 
SKITTISHLY,  ad.  [from  afcillttk.]  Wantoulv, 

uncertainly:  fickly. 
SKI'TTISH  NESS.  a.  1 

nets;  fickleness. 
SKITTLES,*  a.  A 
pint. 

SKONCE,  t.  See  SCONCE. 
SKREEN,  a.  [eacrew,  Fr.] 

I  A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

9  Any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  weather  it  kept 
off.  Prior. 

3  Shelter ;  concealment. 
To  SKREEN,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  riddle;  tosifr. 

9  To  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather. 

3  To  keep  off  light  or  weather.  Drs4n. 

4  To  shelter  ;  to  protect.  Spectator. 
SKUE.  a.  Oblique  :  sidelong.  Bentiey. 
To  SKULK,  *.  a.  To  hides  to  lark  in  fear  or 

in  ..I  nr. 

SKULL. a.  [aksola,  Islandick.] 
1  The  bone  that  encloses  1  he  head  ;  It  is 
of  several  pieces,  which,  being  joined  together, 
forms  a  considerable  cavity,  which  contains 
the  brain  as  in  a  box,  and  it  is  proportionate 
to  the  bigness  of  the  brain.  Qatary. 
9  {From  sceoie,  Sax.  a  company.]  A  shoal.  See 
SCULL.  Half. 
SKU'LLCAP,  a.   A  headpiece. 
SKI 'LLC AP,  ».  [catstda,  LatlJ  A  plant. 
SKY,  *.  [sky,  Danish.] 
I  The  region  which  surrounds  this  earth  beyond 
the  atmo»pherc.    It  is  taken  for  the  whole  re- 


gion without  tl 
9  The  heavens.  Dawies. 
3  The  weather  ;  the  climate.  Skmkespmrt. 
SKV'EV,  a.  [from  aky.]  Ethereal.  Shoke*f*art. 
SKY'COLOUK,  a.  [sky  and  colour.]  An  aaure 
colour;  the  colour  of  the  aky.  Boyle. 
SKY'COLOURED,  a.  [aky  and  caJanr.]  Blue; 

azure }  like  the  sky.  Addnon. 
SKY'DYED.a.  [aky  and  die.]  Coloured  like  the 
sky.  Pope. 
SKY'ED,  a.  [from  iky.]  Enveloped  by  the  ikies. 

Th*  1  huc/k. 

SKY'ISH,  o.  [from  sky.]  Coloured  by  the  ether ; 

approaching  the  sky.  Shakespeare. 
SKY'LARK,  a.  [sky  and  lark.]  Alaikthat  mounts 

and  sine*.  Spectator. 
SKY'LIGHT,  a.  [skyandhgftl.]  A  window  placed 

in  a  room,  not  laterally,  but  in  the  cieling. 

Arbuinwt. 

SKY'ROCKET,  a.  f>ky  »nd  rocket.]   A  kind  ef 
firework,  which  flics  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies. 


SLAB,  $. 
t  A  puddle. 

9  A  plane  of  stone :  as.  a  marble  sfa6. 

SLAB,  a.  Thick;  viscous;  glutinous.  Shaken. 
To  SLA'BBKR,  t.  n.  [tUibben,  tiaaeereu,  Dutch.] 

I  To  let  the  spittle  fail  from  the  mouth  ;  todrirel 

9  To  thed  or  pour  any  thing. 
To  SLA' BOER, ».  a.  [aiotrr  is  the  word  used.] 
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1  To  smear  with  spittle. 

t  To  shed;  to  spill. 
SLA'BBERKR,  *.   [from  tlabUr.]   He  who  slab- 

bcr*  «  si)  idiot* 
SLA'BBY,  m. 

I  Thick  j  viscous:  not  used.  Wiseman. 

9  Wet  j  flood  y  :  in  low  language.  (Sag. 
SLACK,  a.  [suiec.  Sax.  fake*,  hlandick.] 

I  Not  tense)  not  hard  drawn  -.  loose.  Arbuthmot. 

9  Relaxed;  weak  .  not  holding  fast.  Milton. 

3  Remiss:  not  diligent ;  not  eager.  Hooker. 

4  Not  violent  |  not  rapid.  Dryden. 
»  Not  intense.  Mortmer. 

rl  IlatkEn.  }      tfrom  the  «4U 

1  To  be  remiss  ;  to  neglect, 
t  To  lose  the  power  of  cobe 

3  To  abate. 

4  To  languish  ;  to  fail ;  to 
To  SLACK.       \  „  D 
To  SLA'CKEN,  f  ■* 

l  To  loosen  ;  to  make  less  tight.  Dryden. 

9  To  relax  ;  to  remit.  Dovin. 

3  To  ease ;  to  mitigate.  Spenser. 

4  To  remit  for  want  of  eagerness.  Milton. 
j  To  cause  to  be  remitted ;  to  make  to  abate. 

Hammond. 

6  To  relieve;  to  unbind.  Denham. 

7  To  withhold ;  to  u*e  less  liberally.  Shakesp. 
I  To  crumble;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  cohe- 
sion. Mortimer. 

9  To  neglect.  Darnel. 

10  To  repress  .  to  make  less  quick  or  forcible.  Add. 
SLACK,  s.  [from  the  verb.}  Small  aval  j  coal 

broken  in  small  parts. 
SLA'CKLY,  ad.  [from  slae*.] 

I  Loosely  .  not  tightly  ,  not  closely. 

9  Neglieently ;  remissly. 
•LA'CKNESS,  s.  [from  stoefc.] 

1  Looseness;  not  lightness. 

9  Negligence;  Inattention  t  remissness.  Skak. 

3  Want  of  tendency  ;  tarduieaa.  Sharp. 

4  Weakness;  not  force;  not  intenseness.  Brer*. 
SLAG,  s.  The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal.  Boy. 
&LAIE,  s.  A  weaver's  reed.  Ainswortk. 
MLA1N.   The  participle  passive  of  tlay. 

To  SLAKE,  *.  «.  [from  slack.  Skinner  ;  from  sicca, 
Islandick,  to  quench,  Lye.]  To  quench;  to  ex- 
tinguish. 
To  SLAKE,  v.  n.  [from  sine*.] 
I  To  grow  less  tense  •,  to  be  relaxed. 


SLE 


9  To  gu  out  |  to  be  extinguished. 
To  SLAM,  *. «.  [tcklngen,  Dutch.]  To  slaughter; 
to  crush. 

To  SLA'N  DER,  r.  a.  [esclaundrie,  Fr.j  To  censure 
falnely;  to  belie.  Ukitpjt. 

SLA'N  DER,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  False  invective.  Ben  Jonaon. 

9  Disgrace ;  reproach,  Shakespeare. 
3  Disreputation  ;  ill  name.  Shake* peart. 

SLA'N  DERER.S.  [from  s/narfer.]  One  who  belies 
another;  one  who  lays  false  imputations  on 
another.  Taylor. 

SLA'NDEKOUS,  a.  [from  slander.] 
I  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods.  Shakespeare. 
9  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods ;  calumni- 
ous. South. 

SLA'N  DEROUSJLY,  ad.  [from  slanderous.)  Ca- 
lumniou»ly  ;  with  false  reproach.  DaateL 

BLANG.   The  preterit  of  sling. 

SLANK,  s.   An  herb.  Ainsveortk. 

SLANT,        la.   [from  tlanthe,  a  serpent,  hut. 

SLA'NTING.  \  Skinner.}  Oblique  ;  not  direct ; 
not  perpendicular.  Blackmort. 

SLA'NTl.V,      lad.   Obliquely  t  not  pcrpendicii- 

8LA'NTWISE,  j    larly;slope\  Tusser. 

SLAP,  s.  [tchlup,  Ger.]  A  blow.  Thornton. 

SLAP,  ad.  [from  the  noun.]  With  a  sudden  and 
violent  blow.  Arbutknot. 

To  SLAP,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strike  with 
a  slap.  Prior. 

SLA'PDASH,«ieri.  [dap  and  dash.]  All  at  once. 


7b  SLASH,  ».o.  [slat*,  to  strike,  Islandick.] 
I  To  cut ;  to  cut  with  long  cut*. 
?  To  hub.  Sink  is  improper.  King. 

m 


wi'h 


To  SLASH,  v.  a.   To  strike  a 

sword  |  to  lay  about  him. 
SLASH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Cut;  wound. 
9  A  cut  in  cloth. 
SLATCH.t.  [a  sea  term.]  The  middle  part  or  a 

ntne  or  cable  that  hangs  down  loose. 
SLATE,  s.  [from  $lit :  slate  is  in  some  countries 

a  crack;  or  from  esclate,  a  tile,  Fr.]   A  gray 

stnne,  easily  broken  into  thin  plates,  which  are 

used  to  cover  houses,  or  to  write  upon.  Grew. 
To  SLATE,  n.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  the 

roof;  to  tile.  Swift. 
SLATER,  s.   [from  store.]  One  who  covers  with 

sUtes  or  tiles. 
SLATTERN,  s.    [slaetti,  Swedish.]    A  wnman 

treme  negligence.  CUesterjitld. 
SLATY,  a.   [from  slate.]  Having  the  nature  of 
slate.  M'oodteard. 
SLAVE,  s.  [eiclare.  Fr.] 
J  One  mantipated  to  a  master;  not  a  freeman  j 
a  dependant.  Addison. 
*  One  that  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance,  Wxl. 
7b  SLAVE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drudge ;  to 
nioil  ;  to  toil.  Sw\ft. 
SLATER,  s.   (*aUwi,  Lat.  slatfa,  Ulan.]  Spittle 
runnint  from  the  mouth  ;  drivel.  Pope. 
To  SLATER,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  be  smeared  with  ip.u:«.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  emit  spittle.  Sidney. 
7b  SLATER,  t .  a.  To  smear  with  drivel.  Dry. 
SLATERER,  s.  [sJaAoaerd,  Dutch,  from  siarer.] 
One  who  cannot  hold  his  spittle ;  a  diivcller  ; 
an  idiot. 

SLA'VERY.  s.  [from  store.]  Servitude;  the  con- 
dition  of  a  slave ,  the  office*  of  a  slave. 

King  Charles. 

SLA'UGHTER,  t.  [onslaugt.  Sax.]  Massacre; 
destruction  by  the  sword.  Dryden. 

To  SLA'UGHTER.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tu 
massacre  ;  to  slay  ;  to  kill  with  the  sword. 

  Shakespeare. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE,  s.  [slaughter  and  house.] 
A  house  in  which  beasts  are  killed  for  tbc 
butcher.  Shakespeure. 

SLA'UGHTERMAN,  s.  [sloayAKr  and  man.]  One 
employed  in  killing.  Shakespeare. 

SLAUGHTEROUS,  a.  [from  ilangkter.]  De- 
structive ;  murderous.  Shakespeare. 

SLATISH,  a.  [from  slave.]  Servile;  mean; 
base;  dependant.  Milton. 

SLaTLSHI.Y,  ad.   Servilely;  meanly. 

SLA'VISHNESS,  s.  [from  slavish.]  Servility; 
meanness. 

To  SLAY,  r.  a.  ntet.  slew;  part.  pass,  slain,  [ila- 
kan,  Goth,  slean,  Saxon,  sluch:  .  Dutch,  to 
strike.]  To  kill ;  to  butcher;  to  pot  to  death. 


SLATER,  s.  [froms/ay.]  Killer;  murderer;  de- 
stroyer. Abbot. 
SLfAZY,  a.  Weak ;  wanting  substance. 
SLED,  s.  [iked,  Dan.  tledde,  Dutch  ]  A  earrings 
drawn  without  wheels.  Dryden. 
SLE'DDLD,  a.  [from  tied.]  Mounted  on  a  sled. 

shu  kesjitajt . 
SLEDGE,  c.  [steer,  Sax.  sleggia,  Islan.] 
I  A  large  heavy  hammer.  Moion. 
¥  A  carriage  without  wheels,  or  wilh  very  low 

wheels  ;  properly  a  sled. 
SLEEK,  a.  [stench,  Dutch.] 
I  Smooth  ;  nitid  ;  glossy.  Drayton 
9  Not  rough ;  not  harsh. 
7b  SLEEK,  r.a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  To  comb  smooth  and  even.  Mi' ton. 

9  To  render  soft,  smooth,  orgtossy.  Boyle. 
SLEE'KLY,  ad,  [from  sieaA.]  Smoothly  ;  glos- 
sily.  Shakespeare. 
SLEE'KNESS,*  s.  The  state  or,quality  of  being 
sleek.  Ask. 
To  SLEEP,  *.  «.  [tleepan,  Sax.  steepen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  take  rest  by  suspension  of  the  mental  powers. 

Cras^jre. 

1  To  rest ;  To  be  motionless.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  live  thoughtlessly.  Attcrburn. 


b  very  low 
Mortimer. 

Drayton 
Milton. 
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4  To  he  dead;  death  being  •  «tate  from  which 
man  will  torn*  time  awake.      I  Tkrttaloniams. 

b  To  be  inattentive  ;  not  vigilant.  Shaketpeare. 
6  To  be  unnoticed,  or  unattended.  Skaketpeare. 
SLEEP,  f.  [from  the  verb.}   Repose;  real;  sua* 
pension  of  the  mental  nnd  corporal  powera ; 
slumber.  Locke. 
8LEE»PER,  f.  [from  sleep.] 
I  One  who  aleepa ;  one  who  U  not  awake.  Dry. 
t  A  laty  inactive  drone.  Grew. 

5  That  which  lies  dormant,  or  without  effect. 


4  A  Aih. 

SLEE'PILY,  «V.  [from  tUrpfl 
1  Drowsily  ;  with  desire  to  sleep. 
9.  Dully  ;  laxity,  ftaiei**. 

3  Stupidly.  Atterbury. 
SLEE'PIN'ESS,  s.  [from  atopy.]    Drowsineas ; 

disposition  tc  sleep  ;  inability  to  keep  awake. 

A r but  knot. 

SLEEPLF.SS,  o.   [from  steep.]  Wanting  sleep ; 

always  awake.  M\Uam. 
SLEE'PY,  a.  [from  deep.) 
i  1  Drowsy;  disposer  to  sleep. 

•  Not  awake.  Dryrfex. 
9  Soporiferoos  ;  aomniferbuT;  earning  aleep. 

Gulliver. 

SLEET,  e.  [perhaps  from  the  Danish,  •tel.]  A 
kind  of  smooth  small  hail  or  *now,  not  falling 
in  flakes,  but  single  particles.  Dryden. 

To  SLEET,  a*. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  mow  in 
small  particles,  intermixed  with  rain. 

SLEETY,  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Bringing  sleet. 

SLEEVE,  i.  Ulif,  Sax.] 
1  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the  arms.  Sp. 
<2  Sleeve,  in  some  provinces,  signifies  a  knot  or 
skein  of  silk. 

5  Sleet*,  Dutch,  aigniftts  a  cover}  any  thing 
spread  over.  L'  Ettrange. 

4  A  fish.  Ainswrth. 
ST.EE'VED.  a.  [from  sleeve.]  Having  sleeves. 
SLEEVELESS,  a.  [from  sleeve.] 

l  Wanting  sleeves;  having  no  sleeve*. 

1  Wanting  reasonableness;  wanting  propriety; 

wanting  solidity.  //«/;. 
SLEIGHT,  t.  [atef'd,  conning,  Mandick.]  Art- 
ful trick;  cunning  artifice;  dexterous  practice. 

Str\ft. 

SLE'X  DER,  a.  [tlinder.  Dutch.] 
I  Thin  j  imall  in  circumfcience  compared  with 
tr  e  v  i|     :  not  thick.  Milton. 

•  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  shape.  Dry. 

5  Not  bulky  ;  slight ;  not  strong.  Pope. 

4  Small  .  inconsiderable  ,  weak.  T  Uu  on. 

5  Sparing  ;  less  than  enough.  Shahnpeere. 
«  Not  amolv  supplied.  Philips. 

SLE'N  DF.RLY,  «d.  [from  iienlrT.] 
I  Without  bulk.  - 
tStiahtlv:  meanly.  tlayvard. 

SLE'N DLHNI-5S,  i.  [from  slender.] 
I  Thinners;  smalltiess  o#f  circumference.  Hrxt. 
f  Want  of  bulk  or  strcng'th.  Arbuthnot. 
SSIightneaa;  weakness;  inconaidcrablenrss. 

Whitgyfl. 

4  Want  of  plenty. 
SLEPT.  The  preterit  of  sleep. 
SLEW.   The  preterit  of  tiny. 
To  SLI  Y,  v.  n.   To  pert  or  twist  into  threads. 


Sandy. 

CltatcUind. 
Gray. 
But  net. 


To  SLICE,  *.  u.  [ditan.  Sax.] 
I  To  cut  into  flat  pieces. 
To  cut  into  )>arts. 

3  To  cut  oft*  in  a  broad  piece. 

4  To  cut  i  to  divide. 
SLICE,  s.  [Wife,  Sax  ] 

I  A  broad  piece  cut  oft*.  Sr;/». 
8  A  broad  piece.  .  ♦  Pope. 
3  A  broad  head  fixetfln  a  handle  j  a  peeh  *  spa 

SLICK,  a.  [sHcftr.  Dtilch.]  See  SLEEK.  ^BrTwn. 

SLID.   The  preterit  of  thde. 

SLI'DPKN.   The  participle  passive  of  Wide. 

To  SLI'DDER,  v.  n.  [itiddenn,  Dutch.]  To  slide 

with  interruption.  Dryden 
To  SLIDE,  r^n.  preu  did;  part.  pas.. 

[ihdaa,  tl'dtnde,  Sax  ] 

MO 


su 

1  To  pen  alone  smoothly ;  to  slip  j  to  glide.  Bk. 
«  To  move  without  change  of  the  foot.  Mtltam. 

3  To  pass  inadvertently. 

4  To  pass  unnoticed. 
3  To  pass  along  by  silent  and  unobserved  pro- 
gression. Shakerpenre. 

6  To  paas  silently  and  gradually  from  good  to 
had.  Smith. 

7  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruction.  Pope. 

8  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  impulse, 
without  change  of  feet.  Waller. 


9  To  fall  by  i 
:  o  To  be  not  1 
•  I  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  eour«e,  or  flow. 
Tc  SLIDE,  r.  «.  To  pass  imperceptibly.  kVmUer. 
SLIDE,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Smooth  and  easy  passage.  Bacon. 

t  Flow:  even  course.  Ha  con . 

SLl'DKK,  s.  [from  thde.]  He  who  slide*. 
SLIGHT,  a.  [*hea»,  Dutch.] 

I  Small ;  worthies*  ;  inconsiderable.  D'yien. 

t  Not  important ;  not  cogent ;  weak.  Lock*. 

3  Negligent ;  not  vehement ; 


Clarissa, 
properly 


4  Poolish  ;  weak  of  mind. 
3  Not  strong ;  thin  ;  as,  a  tlieht  silk. 
SLIGHT,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  Neglect;  contempt;  act  of  scorn, 
t  Artifice;  cunning  practice:  mor 
tleight. 

To  SLIGHT,  v.  a.  f from  the  adjective.] 
I  To  neglect ;  to  disregard, 
t  To  throw  aarelesly. 

3  To  overthrow ;  to  demolUh. 

4  To  slight  over.  To  treat  or  perform  carelesly 


SLIGHTER,*,  [from  tlight.]  One  who  dnre- 

{ards. 
'GHTINGLY,  ad.  [from  flighting.]  Wi'boot 
reverence  ;  with  contempt.  Boyle. 
SLl'GHTLY,  ad.  [from  thghiA 
1  Negligently  ;  without  regard.  Hooker. 
*  Scornfully  ;  contemptuously.  PM**e, 

3  Weakly  ;  without  force.  Milton. 

4  Without  worth. 
SLI'GHTNESS,  s.  [from  sligkr.] 

I  Weakness;  want  of  strength. 
?Ncrligence;  want  of  attention.  DryoLt. 
SLI'LY,  «d.  [from  si>.]  Cunningly ;  with  can- 
ning secrecy.  D*>aVa. 
SLIM,  ad.   Sfeuder;  thin  of  shape.  Addxtam. 
SLIME,  s.   [sites,  Sax.  tligm,  Dutch.]  Viscous 
mire  ;  any  glutinous  substance.  Ralexgh. 
SLI'MINESS,  *.   [from  slimy.]   Vlscoaity  ;  glu- 
tinous matter.  Ftcyer. 
SLI' MY,  «.  [from  i/ixie.] 
I  Overspread  with  stime.  Skakerpeare. 
fi  Viscous  ;  glutinous.  Milton. 
SLI'NESS,  I.  [from  sly.]  Designing  artifice.  Add. 
SLING,  i.  [thngan,  Sax.  ttingen,  Dutch.] 
1  A  miistve  weapon  made  by  a  strap  and  two 
strings;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  strap,  and 
thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the  airings.  Job. 
t  A  throw  ;  a  Stroke.  Milton. 
3  Ak  nd  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded 

limh  is  sustained. 
To  SLING,  r. «.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  throw  by  a  ilirg. 

«  To  throw  ;  to  cast.  Jddimn. 

3  To  hang  loosely  by  a  string.  Dryden. 

4  To  move  by  means  of  a  rope.  DtyJev. 
SLI'NGER,  i.   [from  fling.]   One  who  slings  or 

utes  the  sling.  A  tags. 

To  SLINK,  t.  a.  pret.  ilanJr.    [Aim  Sax»n,  to 
•creep  1  To  sneak  ;  to  steal  out  or  the  wa)  .  3fiL 
T«  SLINK,  v.  n.   To  cast ;  to  miscarry  of :  a  low 
word.  Aforfiaser. 
To  SLIP,  v.:  [Wipon,  Sax  ffippra,  Dutch.] 
I  To  slide  ;  not  to  tread  firm.  Somth. 
9  To  slide  ;  to  glide.  Sidney. 

3  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place.  Jfuraac*. 

4  To  sneak  ;  to  slink.  Sperter, 
b  To  glide;  to  pas*  unexpectedly  or  Impercep- 
tibly. Sidney. 

6  To  fall  into  faalt  or  crrour.  Ecdtu. 

7  To  creep  by  oversight. 
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SLO 

•  To  escape;  to  fall  away  out  of  the  memory. 

Hooker. 

To  SLIP,  a.  a. 

l  To  convey  secretly.  Arbuthnot. 
1  To  loose  by  negligence.  Ben  Jon  son. 

4  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  alily.  Shaketpear*. 
ft  To  let  loose.  Dryden. 

6  To  let  a  dog  loose.  Dryden. 

7  To  throw  off  any  thin  g  that  holds  one.  Swift 

5  To  pass  over  negligently. 
SLIP,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

i  The  act  of  slipping;  false 
ftErrour;  mistake;  fault.  Wot  ton. 

3  A  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock.  Ray. 

4  A  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held.  Bram. 
ft  An  escape;  a  desertion.  Hudihras. 
6"  A  long  narrow  piece.  Additon. 

SLI'PUOARD,  a.  [flip  and  board.]  A  board  slid* 
ina  in  grooves.  Gulliver. 
SLI'PKNOT,  i.  [slip  and  ArnofT]  A  bowknot;  a 
knot  easily  untied.  Moxon. 
SLl'PPER  or  Slipakoe,  «.  [from  slip.]  A  shoe 
without  leather  behind,  into  which  the  foot 
slips  easily.  Raleigh. 
SLI'PPERILY,**.  [frolrtiltpperi.]  In  a  slippery 


SLI'PPERINESS...  [f.om  slippery.] 

1  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery  ; 
alibneu. 

*  Uncertainty ;  want  of  Arm  footing. 
SLI'PPERY,  a.  [sltpar,  Sax.  sliperig,  Swedish.] 
I  Smooth  ;  glib.  Jrbuthnot. 
ft  Not  affording  firm  footing.  Cowley. 

3  Hard  to  hold  ;  bard  to  keep.         ■  Druden. 

4  Not  standing  firm.  Shakerpeare. 

5  Uncertain;  changeable;  mutable;  In.t.ble. 


V  Estrange. 


rmed  by  reduplicating 


6  Not  certain  in  its 

7  Not  chaste. 
SLl'PPY,  a.    [from  slip.]      Slippery;  easily 

sliding :  a  barbarous  word.  Floyer. 
SLITSHOD,  a.  [slip  and  shod.]     Having  the 

shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels,  but  barely 

slipped  on.  Swift 
SLI'PoLOP,  s.  A  bad  liquor:  a  ' 

by  reduplication  of  $Um. 
SL1SH,  t.   A  low  word  for 

•losA. 

To  SI. IT,  r.  a.  pret.  and  part.  slit  and  slit  ted. 

[tli tan.  Sax.]  To  cut  longwise.  Brown. 
SLIT,  s.  [shi,  Sax.]  A  long  cut,  or  narrow  open- 

»0(E .  Newton. 
ToSLIVE,  \*.  a.  [ilifan.  Sax.]  To  split;  to 
To  SLl'VER;  )     divide  longwise;  to  tear  oft 

longwise.  Shmkexpeare. 
SLI'VER,  a,  [from  the  verb  ]  A  branch  torn  off. 

Shakenprnre. 

SLOATS,  s.  Of  a  eart,  are  those  underuieces 
which  keep  the  bottom  together.  Made*. 

SLOBBER,  $.  {glai oen'o,  Welsh.  1  See  SLAVER. 

To  SLOCK,  v.  n.  [sloe*,  to  quench,  Swedish  and 
Scottish.!    To»sl*ke;  toquencU. 

SLOE,  ».  [ila.  Sax.]  The  fruit  of  the  black-thorn; 
a  small  wild  plum.  Blackmore. 

SLOOP,  s.   A  small  ship. 

To  SLOP,  ».  a.  [from  lap,  hp,  slop.]    To  drink 

grossly  and  greedily. 
SLOP,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Mean  and  vile  liquor 

of  any  kind.  Urudev. 
SLOP,  s.  [slop,  Sax.  s/ooae,  Dutch,  a  covering.] 

Trowsers  ;  open  breeches.  Siiaketpeare. 
SLOPE,  a.  Oblique;  not  perpendicular.  Bacon. 
SLOPE,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1  Au  oblique  direction;  any  thing  obliquely  di- 
rected. 

2  Declivity;  ground  cut  or  formed  with  de- 
clivity, fane, 

I  LOPE,  ad.   Obliquely ;  not  perpendicularly. 

Milton. 

To  SLOPE,  ».  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  form 
to  obliquity  or  declivity ;  to  direct  obliquely. 
_      -  Pope. 

a!£!Sl9'  "*  To  ukc  *a  ob,i<-ttc  or  deil,vJou» 

ftftl 


SLU 

SLOPENESS,  «.  [from  slope.]  Obliquitv ;  de- 
clivity i  not  perpendicularly.  \  lot  ton. 

SLOPEWISE,  a.  [slope  and  sriie.]  Obliquely  : 
not  perpendicularly.  Carew. 

SLOPINGLY.  ad.  [from  sloping.]  Obliquely, 
not  perpendicularly.  2>te£*. 

SLOPPY,  a.  [fram  slap.]   Miry  and  wet. 

clash  hard. 
SLOT,  i.  [$lod,  Islandick.]   The  track 
SLOTH,  s.  [ttaotk,  slewta^Sax.] 
l  Slowness ;  tardineu.  Shake speare. 

9  Laziness;  sluggishness;  idleness.  Altlton. 
S  An  animal  ofso  slow  a  motion,  that  he  will 
be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in  climbing  up 
and  coming  down  a  tree.  Grew. 
SLOTHFUL,  a.  [iicia  and  /all.]    Idle;  laiy  ; 
sluggish  ;  inactiva j  indolent ,  dull  of  motion. 


SLOTH  FULLY,  ad.   With  sloth. 
SLOTH  FULNESS,  s.  Idleness;  laziness;  slug- 
gitbness;  inactivity.  Hooker. 
SLOUCH,  s.  [slqff,  Danish,  stupid.] 
I  A  downcast  look;  a  depression  of  the  head. 

Swift. 

4  A  msn  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish.  Gay. 
To  SLOUCH,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]   To  have  a 

downcast  clownish  look. 

SLOVEN,  s.  [sloe/,  Dutch,  yslyta,  Welsh.]  A 
man  indecently  negligent  of  cleannnc*»;  a 
man  dirtilv  dtessed.  Herbert. 

SLOVENLINESS,  s.  [from  slovenly.]  Indecent 
negligence  of  dress ;  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

—  ~.  Wo  t  ion. 

SLOVENLY,  a.  [from  sloven.]  Negligent  of 
dress  t  negligent  of  neatness;  not  neat;  not 
cleanly.  >  L'Ettrange. 

SLOVENLY,  ad.  [from  slooen.]  In  a  coarse  in- 
elccant  manner.  Pope. 

SLOVEN  RY,  s.  [from  slacex.]  Dirtiness  ;  want 
of  neatness.  Shakespeare. 

SLOUOH.  s.  [slog.  Sax.] 
1  A  deep  miry  place ;  a  hole  full  of  dirt.  Hope. 
8  ilu-  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  oft*  at  his  pe- 
riodical renovation. 
ffThe  part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

Wist 

SLOUGHY,  a.  Ifrom  slough.}    Miry;  boggy; 

muddy.  Swift. 
SLOW,  a.  r*law,  sleav.  Sax.  sleeu*,  Friiick.] 
1  Not  swift;  not  quick  of  motion  ;  net  speedy  ; 

not  having  velocity;  wanting  celerity.  Locie 
8  Late ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time.  Milt,  n. 

5  Not  ready  ;  net  prompt ;  not  quick.  Addison. 

4  Dull;  inacive;  tardy;  sluggish.  Drydtn. 
ft  Not  hasty ;  acting  with  del.be  ration  ;  not  vc- 

hement.  Common  Prayer. 

6  Dull ;  heavy  in  wit.  Pope. 
SLOW,  in  composition,  is  an  adverb;  slowly .-  a», 

flow- paced. 

To  SLOW,  c.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  omit 
by  dilatoriness;  to  delay;  to  procrastinate: 
not  In  use.  Shakespeare 
SLOWLY,  ad.  [from  slow.] 
lNot  speedily;  not  with  celerity;  not  with 
velocity.  Pope. 
ft  Not  soon ;  not  early ;  not  in  a  little  time. 

5  Not  hastily  i  not  rashly.  I^den 
4  Not  promptly  ;  not  readily. 

6  Tardily;  sluggishlv.  Addison. 
SLOWNESS,  s.  [f.om  alow.] 

1  Smallnes*  of  motion  ;  not  speed  ;  want  of  ve- 
locity ;  absence  of  celerity  or  nwiftness. 

Watt*. 

ft  Length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  acts  or  is 

Hooker, 
on. 

Bentley. 


brought  to  pass  ;  not  quickness. 
3  Dulness  to  admit 


4  Want  of  promptness  j  want  of 
)  Deliberation  ;  cool  delay. 
6  Dilatoriness ;  procrastination. 
SLOWWORM,*.  [.lowyrm,  Ssut.]   The  blind- 
worm ;  a  large  viper,  not  mortal,  scarcely 
venomous.  Brown. 
To  SLU'BBER,  v.  a.  [probably  from  looter.] 
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SMA 

1  Ta  do  any  thing  lastly,  imperfectly,  or  with 
idle  harry.  Sidney. 
*  To  stain  ;  to  daub.  Shakrtpnrt. 
3  To  cover  coarsely  or  carelcsly.         i  H'ot ion. 
SLU'BBERDEGULLION,  a.    A  paltry,  dirty, 
•on  y  wretch.  Hndibras. 
SLUDGE,  a    Mire  ;  dirt  mixed  with  water. 

Monomer. 

SLUG,  • .  [slug,  Danish,  and  tlock,  Dutch,  tig. 
nify  a  glutton.] 

1  An  idler ;  a  drone ;  a  slow,  heavy,  sleepy, 
lazy  wretch.  Skaketveare. 

2  A  hinderance  ;  an  obstruction.  Bacon. 

3  A  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail . 

4  [SUeg,  a  hammerhead.  Sax. J  A  cylindrical  or 
oval  piece  of  metal  shot  frum  a  gun.  Pope. 

To  SLUG,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  lie  idle; 

lo  play  the  drone  ,  to  move  slowly.  Spemer. 
SLUGGARD,  a.  [from  slag.]  An  idler;  a  drone  ; 

an  inactive  lazy  fellow.  Dryden. 
ToSLU'CQAHDlfcE.*.  a.  [from  slnggard.]  To 

make  idle;  to  make  droniah.  Shakrtpeare. 
SLU'GGISH.  a.   [from  alef.]    Dull;  drowsy; 

lazv:  slothful;  idle;  slow.  Waiver. 
SLU'GGISHLY,  ad.   Dully;  not  nimbly;  la- 
zily ;  idly  :  slowly. 
SLU'GGISHNESS,  a.  Duiness;  sloth;  laziness; 

idleness  ;  inertness.  Locke. 
SLUICE,  a.  [siayir,  Dutch,  etctase,  Fr.  ac/aaa, 

Italian.]     A  Watergate;  a  floodgate  ;  a  vent 

for  water.  Milton. 
To  SLUICE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  emit  by 

floodgates.  Milton. 
SLUl'CY,  «.  [fitrm  stair*.]    Falling  in  streams, 

as  from  a  sluice  or  floodgate.  Drydtn. 
7'oSLUM'BER,  v.n.  [afaauraa.  Sax.  tluymeren, 

Dutch.] 

I  To  sl<  ep  lightly  ;  to  he  not  awake,  nor  In  pro* 
found  aleep.  Milton. 

8  To  sleep ;  to  repose  -  a/eep  and  tUtmher  are  of- 
ten confounded.  Job. 

3  To  be  in  a  atate  of  negligence  and  aupitieneaa. 

yoaar. 

To  SLU'MBER,  v.  a. 

I  To  lay  to  sleep. 

9.  To  stupify  ,  to  stun. 
SLU'MBER,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Light  sleep;  sleep  not  profound.  Pope. 

1  Sleep;  repose.  Dry-in*. 
SLU'M  BEROUS,  \m   rfrn_  tlumhrr  - 
SLU'M  BERY,  j \*'  Lnrom  siamorr.j 

I  Inviting  to  sleep;  soporiferous;  causing  sleep. 

Pope. 

9.  Sleepy  ■.  not  waking.  Shaketpeare. 
SLUNG.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  time. 
SLUNK.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  $link. 
To  SLUR,  r.  a.  [ifoorty,  Dutch,  natty ;  atoere,  a 
slut.] 

I  To  sully;  to  soil ;  to  contaminate. 
«  To  pass  lightly ;  to  balk  ;  to  miss.  Thjden. 
3  To  cheat ;  to  trick.  Hudiornt. 
SLUR,  a.  [from  the  verb.]    Faint  reproach; 

•light  disgrace.  South. 
SLUT,  a.  [tUmde,  Dutch.] 
1  A  dirty  woman.  King. 
«  A  word  of  alight  contemnt  to  a  woman.  L'Ea. 
SLU'TTLRY,  a.  [from  aia..]   The  qualttt-a  or 
practice  •{  a  alut.  Drayton. 
SLUTTISH,  a.  [from  alal.]    Nasty,  not  nice; 
not  cleanly;  dirty;  indecently  ncghrent  of 
cleanliness.  Raleigh. 
SLUTTISH LY,  ad.    In  a  sluttish  manner; 

nastily  ;  dir'lly. 
SLUTTISH N Ess,  s.  The  qualities  or  practice 
of  a  slut;  nastlness  ,  dirtiness.  Ray. 
SLY,  a.  {$lith,  Sax.  slippery,  and  metaphorically 
deceitful;  tl*fur,  Island ick.]   Meanly  artful ; 
secretly  insidious.  Fairfax. 
To  SMACK,  v.  n.  [umackan,  Sax.  m«c**n,  Dut.] 
1  To  have  a  taste ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste. 
1  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused.  Shak. 

9  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips 
strongly  pressed  together,  aa  after  a  taste.  Gay. 

41o  kiss  with  a  cloae  cemprestinn  of  the  lipa, 
so  aa  to  be  heard  when  they  separate.  Pope. 


SME 


they  sepai 
•wl 


To  SMACK,  e.a. 

1  To  kiss. 

«  To  make  to  emit  any  quick  smart  noise. 
SMACK,  a.  [maec*,  Dutch.] 
1  Taste ;  savour. 

9  Tincture;  quality  from  something  mixed. 

Spenter. 

3  A  pleasing  taste.  Tuner. 

4  A  small  quantity;  a 

5  The  act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as 
pleasing  taste. 

6  A  loud  kiss 


?  [Snacea,  Sax.]    A  small  ship. 
SMALL,  a.  [ssmu,  Sax.  aasa/,  Dutch.] 
1  Little  in  quantity ;  not  great.  Dryde*. 
4  Slender ;  exile ;  minute.  Deutt riiswaay. 

3  Little  in  degree.  Jet*. 

4  Little  in  importance;  petty.  Genetxs. 
6  Little  in  the  principal  quality;  net  strong; 

weak  ;  as,  tmall  beet.  MK 
SM  ALL,  ».  [from  the  adjective.]   The  small  or 

narrow  part  of  any  thing.  Stdntf. 
SMA'LLAGE,  a.    A  plant:  it  ia  a  species  af 

parsley.  Miller. 
SMA'LLCOAL,  a.  Tmall  and  cs«L]    Little  wood 

coala  used  to  light  Area.  Spectator. 
SMA'LLCRAFT,  a.  [small  and  era/..]    A  little 

vessel  below  tbe  denomination  of  a  i 
SMA'LLNESS,  a.  [from  sraal/.] 
I  Littlctieaa  .  not  greatness. 
«  Littleness;  want  of  bulk; 

llltjr. 

3  Want  of  strength  ;  weakness. 
SMALLPOX,  s.  [maU  and  pox.-]    An  eruptive 
distemper  of  great  malignity ; 


ship.  Dry. 


SMA'LLY,  ad.  [from  imall.]  In  a  little  quan- 
tity; with  minuteness;  in  a  little  or  low  de- 
are*.  Ateham. 

SMALT,  a.  A  beautiful  blue  aubstance,  produced 
from  two  parts  of  ratf're  being  fuaed  with  three 

Jinrts  common  salt,  and  one  part  potash.  Hill. 
A'RAGDINE.  a.  [imaragdinus,  La:.] 
of  emerald  ;  resembling  emerald. 
SMART,*,  [rtnrorfu,  Sax.  emert,  Dutch 
Swedish.] 

I  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain.  Snixej. 

9.  Pain,  corporal  or  intellectual.  Jtterovrt. 
To  SMART,  v.  a.  [emeortan.  Sax.  aasertea.  Dut.] 

1  To  feel  quick  lively  pain.  Jrbntkntt. 

tt  To  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind.  Pupt. 
SMART,  a.  [from  the  noon.] 

I  Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart.  Shakttp. 

i  Quick  ;  vigorous  t  active.  Clarendon. 

3  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and  vigour. 

Dryde*. 

4  Acute;  witty.  TiUotu*. 
&  Brisk  ;  vivacious;  lively.  Mduotu 

SMART,  a.  A  fellow  affecting  briakness  and  vi- 
vacity: a  cant  word. 

SMA'RTLY,  ad.  [from  assort.]  After  a  smart 
manner,  sharply;  briskly;  vigorously;  wil- 

SMA'HTNESS,  i.  [from  amarf.'] 
I  The  quality  of  being  smart ;  quieknesa ;  vigour. 


•  Liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness. 
S MATCH,  a.  [corrupted  from  mac*.] 
I  Taste ;  tincture  {  twang. 
«  A  bird. 

To  S MATTER,  ».  n.  [supposed  to  be  corrupted 

from  smack  or  taste?] 
I  To  have  a  slight  taste  %  to  have  a  slight,  super* 
flctal,  and  imperfect  knowledge.  Watts. 
%  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorant  ly.  Smijl. 
SMA'TTER,  a.  [from  the  verb.]   Superficial  or 
slight  knowledge.  Temple. 
SMATTBRER,  a.  [from  matter.]    One  who  has 
a  alight  or  superficial  knowledge.  Srift. 
To  SMEAR,  e.  a.  (smeroa.  Sax.  tmeeren,  Dutch.] 
1  To  overspread  with  something  viscous  and  ad* 
hesive  ;  to  besmear.  Milton, 
t  To  soil ;  to  contaminate.  Saaaeapcart. 
SMEA'RY,  a.  [fram  ansnar.]   Dauby;  adhesive. 

SMBATH,  a.   A  sea  fowl. 
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To  SMEETH  or  SMUTCH...  n.  [tmitkdt,  Sax.] 

To  smoke  ;  to  blacken  oilh  smoke. 
SME'GMATICK,  a.  [*>•*»**.]  Soapy;  detersive. 
To  SMELL,  r.  a.  ptCI.  and  putt.  melt,  [from 
sntoei,  warm,.  Dutch ;  becaute  *melli  are  in- 
creased by  heat.  Shiwacr.]  / 
I  To  perceive  by  the  note.  Collier. 
9  To  find  out  by  menial  sagacity.      V Estrante. 
To  SMELL,  v.  n.  j. 
1  To  strike  the  nostrils.  Bacon. 
9  To  have  any  particular  scent.  Brovni. 

3  To  have  a  particular,  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality. 

4  To  practice  the  act  of  smelling, 
a  To  exercise  sagacity. 

SMELL,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Power  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  which  the 
nose  is  the  organ.  Dorics. 
4  Scent  i  the  power  of  affecting  the  nose.  Bacon. 
SMP/Lt  F.R,  *.  [from  smeii.]    He  who  smells. 
SME'LLFEAST,  $.  [moll  and /east.]  A  parasite  , 
one  who  haunts  good  table*.         U Eitraugt. 
SME'LLING,*  ».  [Uom  the  verb.]    The  act  of 
perceiving  by  the  nose ;  the  sense  of  smelling. 

dm, 

SMELT.   The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  smrU. 
SMELT,  s.  [rase/C,  Sax.]    A  small  sea  fish.  Car. 
To  SM  ELT,  v.  a.  [fmeftea.  Dutch.]   To  melt  ore, 

so  as  to  extract  the,  metal.  Woodvard. 
SME'LTElt,  t.  [from  tmelt.]    One  who  melts 

ore.  Woodward. 
To  SMERK,  t>.  a.  [tmercuui.]  To  smile  wantonly. 

Sutft. 

SM E'RKY  or  SMERK,  a.   Nice ;  smart  j  Jaunty. 

Spenser. 

SME'RLIN,*.    A  fish.  Ainswarth. 
SM  I'CKET,  s.  The  under  garment  ol  a  woman. 
To  SM1GHT,  for  mite. 
To  SMILE,  «.  n.  [tmuylen.  Dutch.] 

1  To  contract  the  face  with  pleasure ;  to 
gladness  by  the  countenance.  TatUr. 

s  To  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look.  Cass. 

3  To  look  gay  or  ioyous.  Milton. 

4  To  be  favourable  ,  to  be  propitious.  Milton. 
SM  ILE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  slight  contraction 

of  the  face;  a  look  of  pleasure  or  kindness: 
opposed  to/roans.  Wolton. 
SMILINGLY,  od.  [from  miftsf.]  With  a  look 
of  pleasure. 

Tb  SM  IRCH,  v.  a.  [from  mark,  or  murcky.)  To 
cloud;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil.  Shakespeare 

, ».  a.  Ti 


fo  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind 


mitt, 


To  SM  ITiK, 


SMIT.  The  part.  pass,  of  unite. 
To  SM  ITE,  v.  a.  pret.  smote;  part,  pasi 
smitten,  [smtto*.  Sax.  smijten,  Dutch.] 

1  To  strike  ;  to  reach  with  •  blow.  Etekiil. 

9  To  kill  ;  to  destroy.  Samuel. 

3  To  afflict ;  to  chasten.  Wake. 

4  To  blast.  Exodus, 
b  To  affect  with  any  passion.  Mtiion. 

To  SM  1TE,  o.  it.   To  strike  ;  to  collide.  Aanam. 
SM  ITER,  s.   He  who  smite*.  Isaiah, 
SMITH,  •.  [smith.  Sax.  tmeta,  German.] 
1  One  who  forges  with  hit  hammer ;  one  who, 

works  in  metals.  Tate, 
9  He  that  makes  or  effects  asrv  thing.    '  Dryden. 
SMITHCRAFT,  «.  [smithcraft.  Sax.]   Hie  art 

of  a  smith.  Raleigh. 
SMITH EttY,  t.  [from  smith.]    The  shop  of  a 

smith. 

SMITHING,*,  [from  smith.]  An  art  manual, 
by  which  an  irregular  lump  of  iron  is  wrought 
into  an  intended  shape.  Mvxon. 

8MITHY,  s.  [imithtAe,  Sax.]  The  shop  of  a 
smith.      '  Dryden 

SM  ITTEN.  [part.  pass,  of  smite.]  Struck  ,  killed  ; 
affected  with  paasion.  Ecclut. 

SMOCK,  s.  [smoc.  Sax.]  The  under  garment  of 
a  woman  ;  a  shift.  Samdys. 

SMOCKFA'CE»,  a.  {mock  and  /ace.]  Pale- 
faced  ;  maidenly.  Fentun. 

SMOKE,  s.  [smoec,  Sax.  tmoock,  Dutch.]  The 
visible  effluvium,  or  sooty  exhalation,  from 
any  thing  burning.  Cowley. 

To  SMOKE,  ». n.  [from  the  noun.] 
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I  To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  h«t.  MMton. 
9  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled.  Deuteronomy. 

3  To  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kindle. 

Dryden. 

4  To  smell  or  hunt  out.  Ilndibroj. 

5  To  use  'obacco. 

6  To  suffer  ;  to  be  punished.  Shaktipeare. 
7b  SMOKE,.*,  o. 

I  To  neat  by  »mokc ;  to  medicate  by  smoke,  or 
dry  in  smoke.  Arbuthnot. 
1  To  smell  out ;  to  find  out.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  sneer ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face.      Con -Terr. 
To  SMOKE-DRY,  •.  a.  [smoke  and  dry.]  To  dry 
by  smoke.  Mortimer. 
SMOKELESS,  a.    [from  smok*.]    Having  no 
smoke.  Pope. 
BMOKER.1.  [from  smoke.] 
I  One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke. 
9  One  that  uses  tobacco. 

SMOKING,*  s.  [from  smoke.]  The  act  of  af- 
fecting with  smoke  ;  the  act  of  treating  with 
ridicule ;  the  emission  of  smoke }  the  art  of 
drawing  the  fumes. 


SMOKY,  a.  [from  smoke.] 
1  Emitting  smoke;  furnid. 
9  Having  the 


Skaketpeare. 
or  nature  of  smoke. 


3  Noisome  with  i 
SMOOTH,  o. 
Welsh.] 

I  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level;  hav- 
ing no  asperities.  Milton, 
9  Evenly  spread;  glossy.  Pope. 

3  Equal  in  pace;  without  starts  or  obstruction. 

Milton. 

4  Gently  flowing.  Milton. 
6  Voluble;  not  harsh;  soft.  Guy. 
6  Bland:  mild;  adulatory.  Afiltoa. 

7b  SMOOTH,  v.  a.  (from  the  adjective.] 
I  To  level ;  to  make  even  on  the  surface.  Shak. 

5  To  work  into  a  soft^iniform  mass.  Ray. 

3  To  make  easy  ;  to  rid  fiom  obstructions. Pope. 

4  To  make  flowing ;  to  free  from  harshness. 

Milton. 

5  To  palliate;  to  soften.  Shakespeare, 

6  To  calm  ;  to  mollify.  Milten. 

7  To  ease.  Dryden. 
h  To  flatter:  to  soften  with  blandishments.  Ska, 

To  SMOOTH  EN,  *.  a.  [a  bad  word  for  smooth.} 
To  make  even  and  smooih.  A/ox  on. 

SMOOTHFACED,  a.  [smooth  and  face.)  Mild 

looking  ;  having  a  soft  air. 
SMOOTHLY,  od.  [from  smooth.] 
1  Not  roughly  ;  evenly. 
9  With  even  glide.  Por»». 

3  Without  obstruction  ;  easily;  readily.  Hook 

4  With  soft  and  bland  langn.ige. 
SMOOTHNESS,  :  [from  smooth.] 

\  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from  as- 
periiy.  Vacon. 
9  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate.  Philips. 

3  Sweetness  and  softne.s  of  numbers.  Dryden. 

4  Blaudoes*  and  gentleness  of  speech.  Shake*. 
SMOTE.   The  pret.  of  trniie. 

To  SMOTHER,  v.  a.  [smoruis.  Sax.] 
I  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of 
the  air.  Sidney. 
9  To  suppress.  Hooker. 
SMOTHER,  *.  [rrom  the  verb.] 
I  A  state  of  suppression  :  not  used.         Bo  con. 
9  Smoke  ;  thick  dust.  Collier. 
To  SMOTHER,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  smoke  without  vtnt.  Baron, 
t  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close.  Collier. 
SMO'L  EDEK1NG,  1  [smoran.  Sax.  to  smother; 
SMOL'LDKY.        |    *m*rl.  Dutch,  hot.  1  Burn- 
ing and  suiuklng  wilhout  vent,  Drifden. 
SM  EG,  a.  [smack,  dress ;  mncheit,  to  dress,  Dut. J 
Nice;  spruce;  dressed  with  affectation  of 
nicencss.  Spectator. 
To  SMCGGLE,  *.  A.  [imockelen,  Dutch.]  To 
import  or  export  goods  without  paying  the 
customs. 

SMU'GGLER.  s.  [from  smuggle.]  A  wretch 
who  imports  or  exports  goods  either  contra- 
band or  without  payment  of  the  customs. 

Pi- 
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SMU'GGLING,*  i.  The  offence  of  importing 
good*  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  law*  of  the  customs  and  excise.  Mack*. 

I  MU'GLY,  ad.  K«"»»  ««*•'•]    Neatly  ;  sprucely. 

Gay. 

SMU'GNESS,  l.  [fromm**.]  Spruceness  ;  ptat- 

neas  without  elegance. 
■  MUT,  s.  [imi«a.  Sax.  smette,  Dutch.] 
I  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal. 


>  mildew. 


Addison. 

Bacon. 
Mortimer. 
To  black  with 


Temple. 


Stri/i. 
Locke. 
Co/iier. 
;  a  part  taken 
Drydtn 


the  noun.] 
to  manage. 


3  Obscenity. 

To  SMUT,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  stain  ;  to  mark  with 

t  To  taint  with  mildew. 
To  SM  UT,  r.  a.  To  gather  must. 
To  SMUTCH,  a.     [from  smal.] 
smoke. 

S^U-rTILY.^.r/rom  ma«f.] 

«  ObsceneW*"°  ' 
SMU'TTIN£SS,«.  [from  matry.] 
1  Soil  from  smoke. 
S  Obsceneness. 
SMUTTY,  a.  [from  tma.] 
I  Black  with  smoke  or  coil. 
B  Tainted  with  mildew. 
9  Obscene  ;  not  modest. 
SNACK,  «.  [from  taelca.]  A  share 

by  compact. 
SNA'COT,*:   A  nsh. 
SNA'PFLB,  •.  [snarei,  Dutch,  the 

which  crosses  the  nose. 
To  SNA'FFLE,  •.  • .  [from 
bridle ;  to  hold  in  a  bridle . 
SNAG,  •.  [etymology  not  known.] 
1  A  jag  or  sharp  protuberance.  Spenser. 
9  A  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond  the 
rest :  a  tooth,  in  contempt.  Prior. 
SNA'GGED,  )a.  ffroin  $nag .]  Fullofsnais;  full 
8N  A'GGY,   )   of  sharp  protuberances  ;  shooting 

into  sharp  points. 
SNAIL,  s.  [aneefi.  Sax.  ine^l,  Dutch.] 
1  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants, 
with  shells  on  their  backs.  I 
9  A  name  given  to  a  drone,  from  the  sl"w  mo- 
tion of  a  snail.  Shaketpeare. 
SNA' I L-CLAVER,  or  Snail- trefoil,  s.   An  herb. 

Amsworth. 

SNAKE,  *•  [mora,  Sax.  make,  Dutch.]  A  ser- 
pent of  the  oviparous  kind,  distinguished  from 
the  viper.  The  snake's  bite  is  harmless. 

Ska  ktspeare . 

feNA'KRROOT.  [nut**  and  root.]  A  specie*  of 
birthwort  growing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

SNA'KESHEAD  iris.  [ftermodactylaj,  Latin.J  A 
plant.  Afsl/er. 

SNA'KFAVEED,  or  Bistort,  t.  [iistorta,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

SN  A'KEWOOD,  *.  The  smaller  branches  of  the 
root  of  a  tall  straight  tree  growing  in  the  island 
of  Timor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East :  it  has  no 
remarkable  smell,  but  is  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  The  Indians  deem  it  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  serpent.  Hill. 
SNVKY.o.  [from  snake.] 
I  Serpentine;  belonging  to  a  snake ;  resembling 
a  snake.  Milton. 
«  Having  serpents.  Ben  Jornon. 

'lo  SNAP,  v.  a.  [the  same  with  knap.} 
I  To  break  at  once ;  to  break  short.  Digby. 
9  To  strike  with  a  kaacking  noise,  or  sharp  sound. 

Pope. 

3  To  bite.  ,  Wiarnum. 

4  To  catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.     Su\ft . 

5  To  treat  with  sharp  language.  Granville. 
To  SNAP,  r.  a. 

I  To  break  short  ;  to  fall  asunder.  Doane. 
H  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eagerness 

SNAP,  #.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  act  of  breaking  with  a 

9  A  greedy  fellow. 

3  A  quick  eager  bite. 

«  A  ratch;  a  theft. 
SNAPDRAGON,*.. 


U  Estrange 


I  A  plant. 

9  A  kind  of  play,  in  which  brandy  is  set  on  Ire. 
and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which  those  who 
are  unused  to  the  sport  are  afraid  to  take  out . 
but  which  may  be  safely  snatched  by  a  quick 
motion,  and,  put  blazing  into  the  mouth,  which 
brine  closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extinguished. 
SNA'PPER,s.    One  who  inapt. 
BNA'PPISH,  a.  [from  **».] 
I  Eager  to  bite. 
9  Peevish  ;  sharp  in  reply. 
SNA'PPISHLY,  ad.    Pettishly  ;  tartly. 
SNA'PPISH  NESS,  s.  [from  snapjmk.]  Peevish. 

neas;  tartness. 
SNA'PSACK,  s.  [snapptack,  Swedish.]  A  soldier's 

bag  s  more  usually  knapsack. 
SN  ARK,  s.  [mora,  Swedish  and  blandick;  mare, 
Danish  ;  snoor,  Dutch.] 
I  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal ;  a  gin ;  a 
net ;  a  noose.  Mxlton. 
9  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  or  en- 
tangled. Taylor. 
To  SNARE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  entrap; 

to  entangle  ;  to  catch  in  a  noose.  Milton. 
To  SNARL,  r.  a.  [warren,  Dutch.] 
1  To  growl  as  an  angry  animal ;  to  gnarl.  Skak. 
9  To  speak  roughly ;  to  talk  in  rude  termi. 


To  SNARL,  9.  a.  To  entangle ;  to  embarrass. 

•SN  A'Kl.F.R,  s.  Tfrom  snarl.]   One  who  snarls  a 
growling,  surly,  i 


SNA'RI.ING,*a.  [from  snarl.]  The  act  of  growl, 
ing  as  an  animal  of  anger ;  the  growl  a/ an  ani- 
mal:  a  rough  and  sharp  reply.  Ask. 

SNA'RY,  a.  [from  taere.]  Entangling,  insi- 
dious, 

SN  AST,  «.  The  snuff  of  a  candle.  ■ 
To  SNATCH,  ».  a.  [macken,  Dutch.] 

I  To  seize  any  thing  hastily. 

9  To  transport  or  carry  suddenly.' 
To  SNATCH,  v.  n.  To  bite  or 

something. 
SNATCH,  t.  [from  the  verb  ] 

I  A  hasty  catch. 

9  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

3  A  small  part  of  any  thing  ,  a  broken  part. 

0TSSJSU 

4  A  broken  or  interrupted  action  ;  a  short  fit. 

trUkint. 

b  A  quip ;  a  shuffling  answer.  Shckespeore. 
SNA'TCHER,  s.   One  that  snatches  or  takes  any 

thing  in  haste. 
SNATCH  I NG1Y,  ad.  [from  nafcaiaf.] 

tily ;  with  interruption. 
To  SNEAK,  v.  a.  [saieaii.  Sax.  saiga.  Danish.] 
l  To  creep  slily ;  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be 
seen.  Watt*. 
3  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility;  to 

crouch  -.  to  truckle. 
SNE'AKKR,  *.   A  small  vessel  or  drink. 
SNE'AKING,  pert.  m.  [from  sneuk.] 
l  Servile;  mean;  low. 
9  Covetous  ;  niggardly  ;  meanly  partimonious. 
SNE'AKINGLY,  ad.  [from  sneaking .] 
t  Meanly ;  servilely. 
9  In  a  covetous  mann 
SNEA'KINGNESS,  «.  [from 
l  Niggardliness. 
?  Meanness;  pitifulness. 
SNE'AKUP.  s.  [from  sneak.]   A  cewardl 

inf.  itisidious  I 
To  8NEAP,  e.  a. 
I  To  reprimand  j 
«  To  nip.  Shakespeare. 
SNBAP.s.  A  reprimand  ;  a  check.  Skakotpeare. 
ToSSEB,r.  a.  [properly  to  snio.]  To  check ;  to 
chide:  to  reprimand.  Spenser. 
To  SNEER,  e,  a. 
I  To  show  contempt  by  looks. 
9  To  insiuuate  contempt  by  covert  expression!. 

Pope. 

3  To  utter  with  grimace.  Concrete. 

4  To  show  awkward  mirth.  Taylor. 
SNEER,  s.  [from  the  verb.) 


1 
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1  A  loak  of  contemptuous  ridicule.  Pop*. 
9  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn.  Watt*. 
SNE'EREK,  t.    He  that  sneers. 
Tb  SNEEZE,  r.  a.  [nitum,  Sax.  atetea,  Dutch.] 

To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the  no»e.  fVisem. 
SNEEZE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]   Emission  of  wind 

audibly  bv  the  nose.  Brown. 
8N EE'ZEWORT,  «.  [ptarmiea.]    A  plant. 
SNET,  i.  [ttnoni  hunters]   The  fat  of  a  deer. 
SN  EW .  The  old  pret.  of  to  now. 
To  SNIB,  r.  a.  [saiooe,  Danish.)   To  check;  to 

nip;  to  reprimand.  Spenser. 
SN  1CK  and  we,  t.  A  combat  with  knives.  Witt. 
To  SN l'CKER,  or  Sutgfer,  (v.  a.   To  laugh  slily, 

wantonly,  or  contemptuously ;  to  laugh  in 

To  SNIFF,  v.'m.  [tntfa,  SwedUb.]  To  draw 
breath  audibly  up  the  nose.  Sw\ft. 

To  SNI'GGLE,  v.  a.  Sniggling  is  thus  performed  ! 
take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied  to  a  string  about 
a  yard  long  ,  and  then  into  the  hole  where  an 
eel  may  hide  himself,  with  a  abort  stick  put  in 
your  bait  leisurely  ;  if  within  the  sight  of  it, 
the  eel  will  bite :  ,pull  him  out  by  degrees. 

Walton. 

To  5N 1 F,  *.  o.  {tnippen,  Dutch.]   To  cut  at  once 
with  scissors.  Arbnlknot. 
8NIP.*.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  single  cut  with  scissors. 

-  A  smalt  shred. 

3  A  share  -.  •  snack.  L'Ettrange. 
SNIPE,  s.  [saeppe,  German,  saife.  Sax.] 

I  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill.  Flayer. 

9  A  fool  i  a  blockhead.  Shakripeare. 
SNl'PPER,  i.  [from  iwip.]  One  that  snips. 
SNl'PPET,  $.  [from  **>/>  ]  A  small  part;  a 
ahare.  iludd>rai. 
SNI'PSNAP,  s.  Tart  dialogue.  -  Pope. 
SNITK.  s.  [mite,  Sax.]  A  snipe.  turns. 
To  SN1TE,  ».  o.  [ray tea,  Saxon.]   To  blow  the 


SOA 


SNI'VEL,*.  [saeeet,  German.]   Snot;  the  run- 
ning of  the  nose. 
To  SNI'VEL.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  run  at  the  nose. 

«  To  cry  as  children.  UEstrange. 
SNIVELLER,  s.  [from  utipW.]    A  weeper;  a 
weak  lamenter.  Swtft. 
To  SNORE,  o.  a.  [lawfcea,  Dutch.]  To  breathe 
hard  through  the  nose,  as  men  io  sleep. 

Stillingfittt. 

SNORE,  ».  [mora,  Sax.]    Audible  respiration  of 
sleepers  through  the  nose.  SAafccspeore. 

SNO'RER.  ft.   He  that  snores. 

To  SNORT,  v.  n.  [tnorekem,  Dutch.]    To  blow 
through  the  nose  as  a  high-mettled  horse. 

Jeremiah . 

SNOT.     [mote,  Sax.  saof,  Dutch.]   The  mucus 

of  the  nose.  Swift. 
SNOTTY,  a.  (from  $not .]   Full  of  snot. 
SNOUT,  i.  [t««yl,  Dutch.] 
I  The  nose  of  a  beast.  Dry  den. 

«  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt.  Swift. 
3  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe. 
SNO'UTED,  a.    Having  a >nout.  Grew. 
SNOW,  *.  [snow,  S*x.  mee,  Dutch.]   The  small 

particles  of  water  frozen  before  they  unite  into 

drops.  I  eke. 

I \j  SNOW,  v.  n.  [snaitan,  Sax.  saeeutren,  Dutch.) 

To  fall  in  snow.  Brown. 
To  SNOW,  t> .  a.  To  scatter  like  snow.  Donne. 
SNO'WBALL,  s.  [saow  and  bail.]    A  round  lump 

of  concelated  snow.  HaywarJ. 
SNO'WBROTH,  t.  {now  and  ©rola.)   Very  cold 

liquor.  Skukeipeure . 

SNOWDROP,  tt  [nareiuoleucoium,  Latin.]  An 

early  Bower.  £oyi*. 
SNOW-WHITE,  a.  [now  and  whit*.]  White  as 

snow.  Drydcn. 
SNOWY,  a.  [from  now.] 
I  White  like  simw.  Rove. 
9  Abounding  with  snow.  MiU>m. 
SNUB,  s.  [from  nebbe,  Dutch,  a  nose,  or  knubrl, 

a  joint  of  tbt  finger.]    A  jag ;  a  snag  ;  a  knot 

In  wood. 
To  SNUB,  ».  a.  [rather  To  smb.] 


Ufa  v. 
To  sob  wiin 


t  To  check  ;  to  reprimaiul. 

8  To  nip. 

To  SNUB,  a.  a.  [«aa/ra,  Dutch.) 
convulsion. 

To  8NUDGE,  r.  su  [saigw,  Danish.]   To  lie  idl*. 

close,  or  snug .  Herbert. 
SNUFF,  $.  [ma/,  Dutch,  snot.] 
t  Snot :  not  used  in  this  sense. 

9  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle.  Donne. 

3  A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shakespeare. 

4  The  fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining  after  the 
flame.  Addison. 

5  Resentment  expressed  by  aniTtingi  nerve 
rrscutmcnt.  L' 

6  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  i 


To  SNUFF,  v.  a.  [nufen,  Dutch.) 

Lh  the  breath. 


Addxton. 

Ticket. 
Tavbrr. 


I  To  draw  in  wit 
9  To  acent. 
3  To  cmp  the  candle 
To  SNUFF,  a. a. 
I  To  snort .  to  draw  breath  uy  the  nose.  Dryde*. 
9  To  snifl  in  contempt.  Malacht. 
SNU'FFBOX,  s.  [fuajf  and  box.]    The  box  in 
which  snuff  is  carried.  Pop*. 
SNU'FPERS,  s.  [from  tnuff'.]    The  instrument 
with  which  the  candle  is  clipped.  Swift. 
To  SNU'FFLB,  v.n.  [nuffeUn,  Dutch.)  To  speak 
through  the  note ;  to  breathe  hard  through  the 
nose.  Dry  dan. 

SNU'FFLER.  s.  [from  nisJU.]    He  that  speaks 

through  the  nose. 
To  SNUG,  e.  a.  [tsriger,  Dutch.]    To  lie  close ; 

(to  snud^e.  U  Estrange. 

SNUG,  a.  Tfrom  the  verb.] 
I  Clo.et  free  from  any  inconvenience,  yet  not 
splendid.  .  Prior. 

9  Close;  out  of  notice.  Swtft. 
3  Slily  or  insidiously  closed  ' Druden. 

To  SN  L'GGLE,  ».  a.  [ftom  imag .]  To  lie  close ; 

to  lie  warm. 
SO,  ad.  [two.  Sax.  too,  Dutch.] 

to 


1  In  like  manner.  It 
ceding  or  folUwing. 
9  To  such  a  degree. 

3  In  such  a  manner. 

4  In  the  same  manner. 
3  Thus;  in  this  joanner. 

6  Therefore ;  for  this 
this. 

7  On  these  terms. 

8  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that. 

9  Thus  it  is ;  this  is  the  state. 


either  pre- 

Poptm 

Ben  J  onion* 
Addison. 
Milton. 
Bent  ley. 
■t  in  consequence  of 
Hammond. 

Rote*. 
Alter  bury. 
Dryden. 


10  At  this  point ;  a:  this  time.  She 

11  It  notes  a  xind  of  ajmpt  beginning;  wcl 

Ben  Jontcn. 

19  It  sometimes  it  little  more  than  an  expletive, 
though  it  implies  some  latent  or  absurd  com- 
parison. Arbuthnot. 

IS  A  word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it.  Shakesp.f 

14  A  form  of  petition.  Shakespeare. 

15  So  winch  as.   However  much.  Pope. 

16  So  to.  An  exclamation  after  something  dune 
or  known.  Shakespeare. 

17  So  so.  Indifferently ;  not  much  amiss  nor 
well.  Felton. 

18  So  then.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  therefore.  Bae. 
To  SOAK,  t.  n.  [serum,  Sax.] 

I  To  lie  ateepcdin  moisture.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores.  Jtaeon. 
3  To  drink  gluttonously  and  intern perately.  Lot. 
To  SOAK,  v.  a. 
1  To  macerate  in  any  moisture;  to  steep;  to 
keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed;  to  drench. 

Mortimer. 

9  To  draw  in  through  the  pares.  Dryden. 
3  To  drain;  to  exhaust.  Bacon. 
SOA'KER,*.  [from  sou*.] 
1  He  that  macerates  in  any  moisture. 
9  A  great  drinker. 

SOAP,  t.  [»ape.  Sax.  tapo.  Lit.]  A  substance  used 
in  washing,  made  of  a  lixivium  of  vtsjetable 
alkaline  a»hes  and  any  unctuous  substance. 

Stic  ton. 

SOAPBOI'LER.  i.  [toap  and  boil.]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  soap.  A  lditc*. 

80A'PSUDS,*i.  [from  ton?  And  tnd*.]  The  wcter 
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drunk- 
Taylor. 
Hooker, 
yrjfden. 
it  pas- 
Alhot. 


e. 

To  make 
Pop*. 

v 


soc 

»oap  in  which  el  oaths  are 

Ash. 

•OA'FWOBTf  s.   A  species  of  campion.  Milum. 
SOA'PY,*«.  [from  soap.]    Like  soap*  covered 
with  o..,>.  Ath. 
To  SO  .IS,  v.  n.  [fororr,  Italian.] 
I  To  fly  aloft ;  to  tower  ;  to  mount ;  property 
to  fly  without  visible  action  of  the  wing*. 

Shakespeare. 

s  To  mount  intellectually ;  to  tower  with  the 
mind.  Addison. 
3  To  rise  high.  MiUoa. 
SOAR,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Towering  flight. 

Milton. 

To  SOB,  r.  «.  [i«>i>,  complaining.  Sax.]  To  heave 
audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow  *  to  sigh  with 
convulsion.  Fairfax. 

SOB,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  A  convulsive  sigh;  a 
convulsive  act  of  respiration  obstructed  by 
sorrow.  Swift. 

To  SOB,  v.  a.   To  soak :  a  cant  word. 

M>BER,  a.  [softriii*,  Lat.  $obrt,  Fr.] 
l  Temperate  particularly  in  liquors  > 
en. 

a  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 

3  Not  mad  ;  right  in  the  understanding.  Dryden 

4  Regularly ;  calm  j  free  from  inordinate 
sion. 

^  Serious ;  solemn  ;  grave. 
To  SOBER,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

sober;  to  cure  of  intoxication. 
SOBERLY,  ad.  [from  sober.] 

I  Without  intemperance. 

a  Without  madness. 

3  Temperately ;  moderately. 

4  Cooly  ;  calmly.  /.•»•'..  . 
SOBERNESS.*,  [from  softer.] 

1  Temperance  in  drink.  Common  Prayer. 

a  Calmness ;  freedom  from  enthusiasm  .  cool- 
ness. Dryden. 
SOBRl'ETY.  s.  [sobrieti,  Fr.  so&rtw,  Latin.] 

I  Temperance  in  drink  ;  scheme  is.  Taylor. 

a  Present  freedom  from  the  power  of  strong 
liquor. 

3  General  temperance.  r  Hooker. 

4  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion.  Rogers. 
3  Calmness  ;  coolness.  f  Dryden. 
6  Seriousness  ;  gravity.  Dm  ham. 

SOCCAGE,  s.  [toe,  Fr.  a  ploughshare  ;  toccagiam, 
barbarous  Lat.]  A  tenure  of  lands  for  certain 
inferiour  or  husbandry  services  to  be  performed 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  All  services  due  for 
land  being  knight's  service,  socage;  so  that 
whatever  Ts  not  knight's  service,  is  sotcaje^ 

'SOCCAGEB.  s.  [from  saccog*.]  A 
cage. 

SOCIABLE,  a.  [tenable,  Fr. 
1  Fit  to  be  conjoined, 
s  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 

3  Friendly;  familiar;  conversable. 

4  Inclined  to  company. 

SOCIABM.1TY,*  »   

SOCIABU.NESS,  )''  trrmm  «**•*«■] 

l  Inclination  to  company  and  converse.  Afore, 
a  Freedom  of  conversation  j  good  fellowship. 

Hayward. 

SOCIABLY,  oo*.  [from  tocutlte.]  Conversably, 
as  a  companion.  Milian. 
SOCIAL,  o.  [saeialis,  Lat]  • 
1  Relating  to  general  or  public  interest ;  relating 
to  society.*  Locke. 
a  Fa«y  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety ;  companion- 
able.  Popa. 
3  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  anotherl 

Mdton. 

SOTt ALLY,*  ad.  [from  social.]  In  asocial  man- 

SOC1ALNES.S,  «.  [from  social.]   The  quality  of 

being  social. 
SOCI'KTY,  s.  [society  Fr.  societas,  Lat.] 
1  Cnion  of  many  in  one  general  interest, 
a  Numbers  united  in  one  inierett ;  community. 

Tiilotson. 

3  Company;  converse.  Shakespeare. 

4  Partnership  j  union  on  equal  " 


SOF 


Hooker. 

AddtSQ*. 

Milton. 


SOCK,  f.  [•««*,  !.at.  socr.  Sax.  socke,  Dutch.] 
i  Something  put  between  the  foot  and  shoe. 


a  The  shoe  of  the  ancient 

in  poems  for  aomedv. 
SOCKET,  i.  [soneaett*,  Fr.] 
1  Any  hollow  pipe;  generally  the  hallow  of  a 
candlestick.  Collier. 
a  The  receptacle  of  the  eye.  Dryden. 
3  Any  hollow  that  receives  something  insetted. 

Bacon. 

SOCKETCHIBEL,  ».   A  stronger  iort  af  chisel. 


A>\. 
n  of  so- 
Ash. 


SOCLE,  ft.  (With  architects.)  A  flst  square 
her,  under  the  base*  or  pedestals  of  statu 

SOCMAN,  or  Socager,  s.  [socarman,  Sax./? St 
of  tenant  that  holds  lands  and  tenements  by 
soccage.  Coxed. 

SOCOME,*.  A  custom  of  tenants  obliged  to 
grind  c  orn  at  their  lord's  mill.  Astir*. 

SOU,  i.  [soed,  Dutch.]    A  turf;  a  clod.  Collins. 

SOD.   The  pret.  of  teethe. 

SODA'LITY,  s.  [wdahtai,  Ut.]    A  fellowship;  a 
fraternitv.  Stillrngjsset. 
SODDEN,"  participle  pass,  of  seethe.  Boiled, 
seethed.  Drydr-.. 
ToSODER,*.  «.  [sender,  Fr.  sourer  en,  Datca.] 
.To  cement  with  some  metallick  matter.  See 
SOLDER.  /sama. 
SODEK,  s.   Metallick  cement.  C«Um. 
SODOMITE,**,  [from  Sodom.]  An 

of  Sodom  ;  i. rv  luiIiv  of  sodomv. 
SODOMY,*  i.  [ horn  sodomy.]  The 

domy  ;  the  unnatural  sin  of  buggery 
SOE,  s.   A  large  wooden  vessel  with  ' 

holding  water  s  a  cowl. 
SOE'VER,  ad.  [so  and  ever.]    A  word  property 
joined  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  uUsorrer, 
trhatsoever;  howsoever. 
SOFA,  «.  [I  believe  an  eastern  word.]  A  splendid 
seat  covered  with  carpets  Gnardx*. 
SOFT.  a.  [toft.  Sax.  soft,  Dutch.] 
I  Not  hard.  2* act*. 

8  Not  rugged ;  not  rough.  Mattkm. 
4  Ductile}  not  unchangeable  of  form.  Mtltcm. 
4  Facile  t  flexible ;  not  resolute.  A'tag  dories. 
*  Tender;  timorous.  Pone. 

6  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe.  Milton. 

7  Meek ;  civil ;  complaisant. 

8  Placid;  still;  easy. 

9  Effeminate;  vitiously  nice 

10  Delicate*  elegantly  tender. 

11  Weak;  simple.  Glomus. 
19  Gentle  ;  not  loud  ;  not  rough.  Dryden. 

13  Smooth;  flowing.  Pope. 

14  Not  forcible ;  not  violent.  Milton. 
li  Mild;  not  glaring.  lirovn. 
SOFT.  int.  Hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast.  Sadttag. 
To  SOFTEN,  v.  a.  [from  soft.] 

1  To  make  soft ;  to  make  less  hard, 
a  To  intenerate ;  to  make  les 
nate  ;  to  mollify. 

3  To  make  easy ;  to  compose  ;  to 
to  mitigate;  to  palliate.  "  Pop*. 

4  To  make  less  haish,  or  vehement.  Dry-ten. 

5  To  make  leu  glaring. 

6  To  make  tender  ;  to  enervate. 
To  SOFTEN,  r.  a. 

I  To  grow  less  hard.  Butm. 
a  To  grow  lc»s  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 


SO'FTLY.od.  [from  «*/*.] 
1  Without  hardness, 
a  Not  violently  j  not  forcibly. 

3  Not  loudly. 

4  Gently ;  placidly. 

5  Mildly ;  tenderlv. 
SOFTNER,  m.  [from  soft  ] 

I  That  winch  makes  soft, 
a  One  who  palliates. 
SOFTNESS,  s.  rfromso/r.] 
I  The  quality  of  being  suit ;  quality  contrary  to 
hardness.  Osteon. 
a  Mildness  j  kindness.  Wain. 
3  Civility,  gentleness. 

\ 


Srj/r. 
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4  Effeminacy  ;  vttiou*  delicacy.  Taylor, 
b  Timorousness  ;  pusillanimity.  Crew. 

6  Quality  contrary  to  harshness.  Bacon. 

7  Facility;  gentleness;  candour;  easiness  to  be 
affected.  Hooker. 

8  Contrariety  to  energetick  vehemence.  Hartt. 

9  Mildness;  meekness.  Waller. 
SOHO,  taterj.   A  form  of  calling  from  a  distant 

"place. 

To  SOIL,  v.  a.  [silian.  Sax.  sonillrr,  Fr.J 
I  To  foul ;  to  dirt ;  to  pollute ;  to  stain ;  to  sully. 

Hacom. 

9  To  dung ;  to  manure.  South. 
SOIL,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Dirt;  *|>'>';  pollution;  foulness.  Shakespeare. 
9  Ground  ;  earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its 
vegetative  qualities.  Baeca. 

5  Land ;  country.  Milton. 
4  Dong;  compost.  Mortimer. 

SOI'LINESS,  s.  [from  set!.]  Stain  s  foulness.  Ba. 
•Ol'LUKB,  •.  [from  soil.]  Stain  ;  pollution.  Ska. 
To  SOJOURN,  v.n.    [wjoaruer,  Fr.]   To  dwell 

any  where  for  a  time ;  to  live  as  not  at  home  . 

to  Inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  habitation.  Don. 
SO'JOURN,  s.    [tjonr,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]  A 

temporary  residence;  a  casual  and  no  settled 

habitation.  Milton. 
SOJOURNER,  s.  [from  tojonrn.]   A  temporary 

dweller.  Milton. 
To  SOLACE,  v.  a.    [loiaeier,  old  Fr.  BoUazart, 

Ital.  solarium,  Lat.]    To  comfort;  to  cheer; 

to  amuse.  Milton. 
To  SOLACE,  v.  n.  To  take  comfort.  Skaketp. 
SOLACB, 


:B,  «.    [solatium,  Lat.]    Comfort;  plea- 
;  alleviation;  that  which  gives  comfort  or 
pleasure;  recreation.  Milton. 
SOLA'NDER,  ».    [tcaloadres,  Fr.]    A  disease  in 
horses. 

1  Being  of  the  sun.  Boyle. 
9  Belonging  to  the  sun.  iir- *m. 

3  Born  under  or  in  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  sun.  Dryden. 

4  Measured  bv  the  sun.  Holder. 
SOLD.  The  p'ret.  and  part.  pa«.  of  sell. 
SOLD,  «.   {tonldt'e,  old  Fr.]    Military  pay  ;  war- 
like entertainment.  Spenser. 

SO  LIMN,  s.  [for  suit**.]   The  cmperour  of  the 
Turks.  Milton. 
SOLD  AN  EL,  s.  [soWaaeila,  I  at.]    A  plant. 
To  SOLDER,  ».  a.    [loader,  Fr.  toldare,  Italian, 
soltdare,  Lat.] 
1  To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of  metallick 
cement.  A'ewfoN. 
* To  mend;  to  unite  any  thing  broken.  Shuk. 
SOLDER,  s.  [from  the  verb  ]  Metallick  cement.' 

Swift. 

SOLDERER,  s.  [from  Bolder.]   One  that  solders 

or  mends. 
SOLDIER,  s.  [solidarity,  low  Lat.] 
1  A  lighting  man  ;  a  warriour.  Shakespeare, 
t  It  is  generally  used  of  the  common  men,  as 
distinct  from  the  commanders.  Spenser. 
SOLDIERLIKE,  I  a.    [soldier  and  like.]  Mar- 
SOLDI ERLY.     |    liai ;  warlike  ,  military  ;  he- 
conn  nc  a  soldier.  Clarendon. 
SOLDIERSHIP,  s.    [from  soldier.]  Military 
character;  mart.nl  qualities;  behaviour  be- 
coming a  soldirr  ;  martial  skill.  A*uAe*neare. 
SOLDIERY,  s.  [from  soldier.] 
t  Body  of  military  men  ;  soldiers  collectively. 

Sw\ft. 

«  Soldiership  ;  military  service.  Sidney. 
SOLE,  s.  [sofam,  Lat.j 
I  The  bottom  of  the  foot.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  foot.  Spenser. 

3  [From  solea,  Lat.]  The  bottom  of  the  shoe.  Arb. 

4  The  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the  ground. 


3  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
To  SOLE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noi 

with  soles :  as,  to  sole  a  pair  of  s 
SOLE,  a.  [sol,  old  Fr.  solas.  Lat.] 


Mox'M 
Carew. 
To  furnish 


Hooker. 


with  af- 
Drjrden. 
Shukespeare. 


I  Single;  only. 
9  (In  law.) 


Not  married. 
Wl 


Rnleigk. 


SOL 

SOLECISM,  s.  [roXauwrfxoc.]   Unfitness  of  one 
word  to  another ,  impropriety  in  language. 

Addison. 

SOLELY,  ad.   [from  sole.)   Singly  j  only. 

Shakespeare. 
SOLEMN,  a.  [soUmnel,  Fr.  noUmnis,  Lat.] 
I  Anniversary  ,  observed  once  a  year  with  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Sliiliac/tref. 
9  Religiously  grave;  awful.  Atitton. 

3  Formal ;  religiously  regular.       Duty  ot  Man. 

4  Striking  with  »eriousnei«.  j  sober.  .Spenser. 

5  Grave;  affocitdly  serious.  Suift. 

SOLK'MMTY.  !     t«*""*4  Fr-  Uom 
I  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed.  I'ope. 
9  Religious  ceremony. 

3  Awful  ceremony  or  procession.  Bacon. 

4  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious.  Sidney. 
3  Gravity  ;  steady  seriousness.  Addison. 

8  Awful  grandeur;  grave  sUteliness  ;  sober  dig- 
nity. Wot  ton. 

7  Affected  gravity.  Shakespetrrr. 
SOLEMNIZATION,  s.  [from  solesaaixe.]  The 
act  of  solemnizing ;  celebration.  Bacon. 
To  SOLEMNIZE,  v.  a.  [solemniser,  Fr.] 
I  To  dignify  by  particular  formalities  ;  to  cele- 
brate. Hooker. 

9  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 
SOLEMNLY,  od.  [from  soleasa.Ji 

I  With  annual  religious  ceremonies. 
9  With  formal  gTavity  and  statelineai 
feet  ed  gravity. 

3  With  formal  slate. 

4  With  religious  seriousness. 
To  SOLl'CIT.  r.  a.  [toticito,  Ut.J 

1  To  importune  ;  to  entreat. 
9  To  call  to  action;  to  summonj 

excite. 
3 To  implore;  to  ask. 
4  To  attempt ;  to  try  to  obtain. 
3  To  disturb :  to  disquiet. 
SOLICITATION,  s.  [from  tolicit.] 
I  Importunity;  act  of  importuning. 
9  Invitation;  excitement. 
SOLICITOR,  s.  [from  solicit.] 
I  One  who  petitions  for  another. 
9  One  who  does  In  Chancery  the  business  < 

is  done  by  attorneys  in  other  courts. 
SOLI'CITOUS.  o.    [sulicittu,  Latin.]  Anxious; 

careful ;  concerned.  Clarendon. 
SOLI'CITOUSLY,  ad.    [from  solicitous.]  Anx- 
iously :  carefully.  Boyle. 
SOLI'CITUDE,  s.   [solicitado,  Lat.]    Anxi«ly  ; 

carefulness.  Tiiiorson. 
SOLI'CITRESS,  s.    [feminine  of  solicitor.1  A 
woman  who  petitions  for  another.  Dryden. 
SOLID,  a.  [solid**,  Lat.  sohdt,  Fr.J 
1  Not  liquid  ;  not  fluid.  Milton. 
9  Not  hollow ;  full  of  matter ;  compact ;  dente.  j 

Dry  ten. 

3  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions.  Art. 

4  Strong  ;  firm.  Additon. 
3  Sound ;  not  weakly.  Watts. 

6  Real ;  not  empty;  true;  not  fallacious. 

Kms  Charles. 

7  Not  light ;  not  superficial ;  grave  ;  profound. 

Dryden. 

SOLID,  s.  (In  physick.)   The  part  containing 
the  fluid*.  isVoataaot. 
SOLI'DITY.  s.  [solidite*,  Fr.  soiidiio*.  Lat.] 
I  Fulness  of  matter;  not  hollownes*. 
9  Firmness;  hardness  ;  compartnes*;  density  ; 

■ot  fluidity.  Woodward. 
3  Truth;  not  fallaciousness;  intellectual  strength; 

certainty.  Prior . 

SOLIDLY,  ad.  [from  solid.] 

densely;  compactly. 

ground.      ,  D*gby. 
s.  Ifrom  solid.]    Solidity  |  firm- 
ness ;  density.  Hovel. 
SOLIDU'NGULOUS.  a.  [soltdus  and  nmguln,  L.] 
Whole-hoofed.  Brovn. 
SOUFI'DIAN.  s.    [solas  and  jSdes.  Lat.] 
who  supposes  only  faith,  not  works,  m 
to  justification.  Ha 
SOLVU  OQUY,  •.  [•oiilootie,  Fr.  solas  and 


to  walk  ;  to 
Rogers. 
Sidney. 

Pope. 
Mxlton. 


Milton. 


Addison. 

shich 


I  Firmly  ; 


9  Truly;  on  good  ground. 
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Let.]    A  discourse  made  by  one  in  solitude  to 
himself.  Prior. 
SOLIPEDR,  s.    [total  and ptiet,  Lat.]   An  ani- 
mal whose  feet  arc  not  cloven. 
SOLITA'IRE,  t.  [tolitaire,  Fr.] 
1  A  recluse  j  a  hermit. 
«  An  ornament  for  the  neck. 
SCUTARI LY.  ad.  [(mm  solitary,]   In  solitude  | 
with  loncli neat ;  without  company.  Hooker. 
SOLITARINESS,  «.   [from  loltfryj  8olitude; 
forbearance  of  company  .  habitual  retirement. 

Donne. 

SOLITARY,  a.  Isolitaite,  Fr.  tolitariat,  Lat.l 
l  Living  alone  ;  not  having  company.     M titan. 

8  Ret i ix  d  j  remote  from  company.  Skaketpeare. 

3  Gloomy  ;  ditmal.  Job. 

4  Single.  Brown. 
SOLITARY,  t.  [from  the  adjective.]    One  thnt 

live*  alone;  a  hermit.  Pvpt. 
SOLITUDE,  t.  [loUtmi*,  Fr.  irnfado,  Lat.l 
I  Lonely  life  .  state  of  being  alone.  Bacon. 

9  Loneliness;  remoteness  from  company.  Lav. 
3  A  lonely  place   a  desert.  Pope. 

SOLLAR,  i.  [lolarium,  low  Lat.]  A  garret.  Tiu. 
SQ>LQ,$.   [Italian.]   A  tuna  played  by  a  single 

instrument. 
SOLOMON'S  Lea.,  I       .  ntan, 
SO'LOMON's  Seal,  j  *•    A  P,ant* 
SO'LSTICE,  «.  [soiJttltNiM,  Lat.] 
1  The  point  beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  go; 
the  tropical  point .  the  point  at  which  the  day 
is  longest  in  summer,  or  shorteat  in  winter. 
9  It  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the  summer 
solstice.  Brorcn. 
SOLSTI'TIAL,  a.  [from  solttict.] 
I  Belonging  to  the  solstice.  Brown. 
9  Happening  at  the  solstice.  Pkiltpt. 
SOLUBLE,  a.    l$olubilii.  Lat.]    Capable  of  d is- 
aolutioD  or  separation  of  parts.  Arbutknot. 
SOLUDI'LITY.  ».    [from  soiaM*.]  Susceptive- 
ness  of  tepatation  of  parts.  Glanrille. 
SO  LUND-GOOSE,  $.    A  fowl  in  bigness  and 
feather  very  like  a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill 
longer  |  his  wings  also  much  long 


SOLUTION,  s.  [solatto,  Lat.l 
I  Disruption ;  breach ;  disjunction  ;  tepatation. 
S  Matter  dissolved ;  that  which  contains  any 
thing  dissolved.  Jibnthnot. 

3  Resolution  of  a  doubt ;  removal  of  an  intellec- 
tual difficulty.  Milton. 

SOLUTI VE,  o.  [»/ro,  Lat.]  Laxative ,  causing 
relaxation.  Bacon. 

To  SOLVE,  r.  a.  [tclco,  Lat.]  To  clear  j  to  en- 
plain  ;  to  untie  an  intellectual  knot.  Milton. 

SOLVENCY,  s.  [from  solrenl.]    Ability  to  pay. 

SOLVENT.  a.  [tolvtnt,  Lat.] 
I  Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution.  Boylt. 

8  Able  to  pay  debt  contracted. 
SOLVIBLE,  a.    [from  mite.)     Possible  to  be 

Cleared  bv  reason  or  inquiry.  Hale. 

SOMATOLOGY,*.  (<rw,ua  and  >4y».]  The  doc- 
trine <>f  bodies. 

SOME,  o.  [scam,  Dut.]  A  termination  of  many 
adjectives  which  denote  quality  or  property  of 
«ny  thing  :  as,  gamesome. 

SOME,  a.  [torn,  am  Sax.]  • 
I  More  or  k>»,  noting  an  indeterminate  quan- 
tity. Ralexgk. 

9  More  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber. Bacon. 

9  Certain  persons.   Soma  is  often  used  absolute- 
ly for  some  people  ;  part.  Daniel. 

4  Some  is  opposed  to  sitae,  or  to  otkert.  Spenter. 
9  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  show  that  the  num- 
ber is  uncertain  and  conjectural.  Bacon. 

.  ~^n£i.  *">'•  without  determining  which.  A/i/. 
SOMEBODY,!,  [tome  and  body.] 
lOnei  not  nobody i  a  person  indiscriminate 

and  undetermined.  Bacon. 
^Am£^£.n%pf  consideration.  Actt. 
SO'MLDEAL.  ad.  [mi  slant.  Sax.]    In  some  de- 

IT«e:  obsolete.  Sptnur. 
SOMEHOW,  a.    [tome  and  aosr.]    One  way  or 

other;  1  know  not  how.  Ckeine. 
SO/^£l£8A'h LT« 1  '•  C'^w-fr.  a  beam,  and  $ault, 
SOMERSET,     >    Fr.  a  le.p.J  A  leap  by  which 

»3« 


soo 

•  jumper  throws  himself  from  a  height  and 
turns  over  his  head. 
SOMETHING,  *.  [tumthing.  Sax.] 
I  A  thing  existing,  though  it  appears  not  what , 

a  thing  indeterminate. 
9  More  or  less;  not  nc 

3  A  thing  wanting  a 

4  Part. 

b  Distance  not  great. 
SOMETHING,  ad.   In  some  degree. 
SOMETIME,  at.  [tome  and  time-] 

I  Once ;  formerly. 
9  At  one  time  or  other,  hereafter. 
SO M  ETI M ES,  ad.  [tone  and  timet.) 
I  Not  never:  now  and  then ;  at  one  time  or  other. 

7af%>r. 

9  At  one  time  :  opposed  to  sometimes,  or^to  o«- 

otAer  time. 
SO  M  EW  H  AT,  I.  [tome  and  »*•<.] 
I  Something;  not  nothing,  thoogh  it  be< 
tain  what.  ifttt 

8  More  or  leas.  Grew. 
3  Part,  greater  or  lets.  Drydm. 

SOMEWHAT,  ad.  In  some  degree.  Drgden. 
SOMEWHERE,  ad.  [tome  and  vkrrt]    lo  one 

place  or  other :  not  no  where.  Aewtaa. 
SO'MEWHILE,*.  [some and  waiie.]    Once;  for 

a  time  I  out  of  use. 
SOMNI'FEROUS,  a.  [tommfer,  Lat.] 

sleep ;  procuring  ale*p ;  soporiferout ; 

tive.  i 
SOMNPFICK,  a.  [somaas  and/ocio,  Lat.] 

ing  sleep. 

SOMNOLENCY,  t.  [.oiaao/enlia,  Lat.] 

ness  ;  inclination  to  sleep.  / 
SON,  i.    [sanaj.  Uolh.  tuna,  Sax.  toko,  < 

Swed.  tone,  Dutch.] 
1  A  male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by  ouc ; 

relative  to  father  or  mother.  Ski 

9  Descendant,  however  distant. 
3  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a ; 


4  Native  of  a  country. 

5  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

6  Product  of  any  thing. 

7  (In  scripture.)  Sons  of  pride,  and  sons  of  light, 
denoting  some  quality. 

SON-IN-LaW,  t.  One  married  to  one's  daugh- 
ter. Dr\4t%. 
SONSHIP,:*.  [from  sea.]  Filiation.  D.  of  Pveif. 
SOtfA'TA.M.lUnttfin.]  A  tune. 
SONG,  f.  [f««**en,  Sax.] 


I  Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance.  Afiissw. 
9  A  poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice ;  a  b*l- 


Drjden. 

Pope. 
Dryden. 
Mart. 
ling  songs; 
Dryden. 
A  singer.  HoweL 


1 

3  A  poem  ;  lay ;  strain. 

4  Poetry;  poesy. 

5  Notes  of  birds. 

6  Old  tang.   A  trifle. 
hU'NGISH,  a.  rfrom  song.] 

consisting  of  songs. 
SONGSTER,  s.  [from  so»f.) 
SONGSTRESS,  s.   A  female  singer.'  Thommm. 
SONI'FEROUS,  a.  [«nau  and/ero,  Ut.]  G.ving 

or  bringing  sound.  Derfcam. 
SONNET,  s.   [tow net,  Fr.  sonnet/0,  lulian.] 
1  A  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  of 

which  the  rhymes  are  adjusted  by  a  particular 

rule.  - 

9  A  small  poem.  Skaketpeart. 
SONNETTEER,  s.  [sosmetier,  Fr.  from  sesraef.] 
A  small  poet,  In  contempt.  P*pt. 
S0NURPF1CK,  a.  [tonorout  and  facia,  Latin.] 
Producing  sound.  W*ut. 
SONOROUS,  a.  [tonorout,  Ut.] 
I  Loud  sounding;  giving  loud  or  shrill  sound. 

9  High  sounding  ;  magnificent  of  sound.  JJd. 
SONOROUSLY,  od.     With  high  sound  ,  with 

magnificence  of  sound. 
SONOROUSNESS,  s.  [from  *mcrow.] 
I  The  quality  of  giving  sound.  Boyle. 
S  Magnificence  of  sound. 
SOON,  ad.  [runt,  Gothick,  tona,  Sax.] 
I  Before  long  time  be  past ;  shortly  after  any 
time  assigned  or  i 
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SOR 

5  Early  ;  before  any  time 

3  Readily;  willingly,  .dddtso*. 

4  Soo*  a*.  Immediately.  Exodut. 
SOONLY,  asf.  [from  rooa.]   Quickly  ;  speedily. 

More. 

SOO'PUERRY,  *.  [tafind—,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
SOOT,  t.  [tat.  Sax.  toot,  Islandick.]  Condensed 

or  embodied  smoke.  Hovel. 
SOOTED,  a.  [from  toot.]    Smeared,  manured, 

or  covered  with  soot.  Mortimer. 
SOOTERKIN,  t.    A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled 

to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sit* 

ting  over  their  stoves.  Swyft. 
SOOTH,  s.  [sotk.  Sax.]   Troth}  reality:  ohso- 

lete.  Shakespeare. 
SOOTH,  a.   [toth,  Sax.]    Pleasing;  delightful. 

Milton. 

Tu  SOOTH,  v.  a.  [rttothian,  Sax.] 
1  To  flatter*;  to  please  with  bUndishmepts.  Add. 
t  To  calm  :  to  soften  ;  to  mollify.  Dryden. 
3  To  cratify  j  to  please.  Dryden. 
SOOTHER,  «.   [from  tooth.]   A  flatterer ;  one 
who  gains  by  blandishments.  Shaketpeare. 
To  SOOTHSAY,  t.  n.  [tooth  and  say.]    To  pre- 
dict ;  to  foreul.  Actt. 
SOOTHSA'YER,  t.    [fiom  tootkuj.]     A  fore- 
teller  i  a  predict er;  a  prognosticates  Shak. 
SOOTlNESS,  ».   [from  sooty.]   The  quality  of 

being  sooty  j  fuliginousncss. 
SOOTY,  o.  [from  soot.] 
1  Breeding  soot.  Milton. 

5  Consisting  of  soot ;  fuliginous.  H'xlkint. 
3  Black:  dark;  dusky.  Milton. 

To  SOOTY,  p.  n.    [from  toot.]   To  make  black 
with  soot.  Chapman. 
SOP,  t.  [tup,  Sax.  tome,  Dutch.] 
J  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly  to  be 
eaten.  Bacon. 
«  Any  thing  given  to  pacify.  Swift. 
To  SOP,  v.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 
SOPE,  i.    See  SOAP. 

SOPH,  t.  [tophuta,  Lat.]    A  young  man  who  has 
been  two  years  at  the  university.  /'ope. 
SO'PHI,  t.  [Persian.]  The  emperour  of  Persia. 

Congreve. 

SOPHISM,  s.    [topkirma,  Lat.]     A  fallacious 
argument ;  an  unsound  subtilty.  tfatlt. 
SO-PIIIST,  i.  [tophttta,  Latin.]   A  professor  of 
philosophy.  Temple. 
SOTHISTER,  t.  [topkitte,  Fr.] 
1  A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle;  an  artful  but 
insidious  logician.  Rogert. 
*  A  professor  of  philosophy  ;  a  sophist.  Hooker. 
SOPHI'STICAL,  a.    [tovkittxqne,  Fr.]  Falls- 
ctously  subtle  ;  logically  deceitful.  Afore. 
SOPHl'STICALLY.od.  [from  sopkisticol.]  With 
fallacious  subtilty.  Swift. 
To  SOPHl'STlCATfe,  v.  o.  {tophittiqner,  Fr.  from 
sopAist.]  To  adulterate ;  to  corrupt  with  some- 
thing spurious.  Boyle. 
SOPHISTICATE,  part.  o.    [from  the  verb.] 
Adulterate;  not  genuine.  Glanville. 
SOPHISTICATION,  t.faphUticatitm, Fr.1  Adul- 
teration :  not  genuineness.  Glanville. 
SOPH  ISTICATOR,  ».  [from  sopAisticofe.]  Adul- 

terator;  one  that  makes  things  not  genuine. 
SOPHISTRY,.,  [from  sopftisl.J 
1  Fallacious  ratiocination.  Sidney. 
9  Logical  exercise.  Felten. 
To  SOPOR  ATE.  p.  n.  [soporo,  Lat.]  To  lay  asleep. 
SOPORI'FEROUS,  a.  [topor  and  /ere.]  Produc- 
tive of  sleep ;  causing  sleep ;  narcotick  ;  opiate ; 
dormitive;  somniferous.  Baton. 
SOPORI'FEROUSNESS,  s.  [from  sopcrrtferoas.] 

The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 
SOPORl'FlCk,  o.    [topor  and  /ocio.]  Causing 
sleep:  opiate;  narcotick.  Locke. 
SOPPER,  t.  [from  sop.J     One  that  steeps  any 

thing  in  liquor. 
SORB,  s.  [tor bum,  Lat.]    The  berry  of  the  sorb 

or  service-tree.  * 
SORB  I  LB,  u.  [eorbeo,  Lat.]   That  maybe  drunk 


or  sipped. 
SOBBpf r 


ION,  i.    [torbitio,  Lat.]    The  act  of 


ntellectually 


Dry  den. 


SOR 

SO^CEJIER,  s.   [sorcier,  Fr.)  A 

SORCERESS.  VTfJmakof  sorcsrer  .^A^t^aTe 

maeic.an;  an  enchanireas.  Bacon. 
SORCERY,  t.  Magick;  enchantment;  coniu- 
•  ration;  witchcraft.  Tatter. 
SORD,  s.  [corrupted  from  sverd.]   Turf  j  grassy 

Kiound.  Shaketpeare. 
SWEDES,  t.  [Lat.]  Pou  In  eu  ;  dregs.  Wood*. 
SORDET.  \  t.  [soardiite  Fr.  sordiaa,  Italian.] 
SORDINE,  I     A  small  pipe  put  into  the  mouth 

of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it  sound  lower  or  shnU 

ler. 

SORDID,  a.  [tordidnt,  Lat.] 
I  Foul;  gross;  filthy:  dim-. 
9  [Fr«rn  sordid*,  Fr.] 

mean;  vile;  base.  '  South. 

3  Covetous  :  niggardly.  Denhan, 
SORDI DLY,  mJ.  [from  sordid.]   Meanry  •,  poor- 
ly; covetously. 
SO'RDIDNESS,  t.  'from  sordid.] 
I  Meanness;  baseness.  Cowley. 
9.  Nastiness  ;  not  neatness.  Kay. 
SORE,  s.  [soar,  Fr.]   A  buck  in  his  fourth  year 

Shaketjteare. 

SORE,  s.   [sor,  Sax.]   A  place  tender  and  paio- 

ful  j  a  place  excoriated  ;  an  ulcer,  f 
SORB,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  Tender  to  the  touch. 

8 Tender  in  the  mind;  easily  vexed.  Pope. 

3  Violent  with  pain ;  afflictively  vehement. 

Common  Prayer . 

4  Criminal  i  out  of  use.  Shaketpeare. 
SORE,  oil.    Wiih  painful  or  dangerous  vehe- 
mence. Common  Prayer. 

SORF.HON,  Is.  [Irish  and  Scottish.]  A  scr- 
SORN,  J  vile  tenure,  formerly  in  Scot- 
and  Ireland.    Whenever  a  chieftain  had 


a  mind  to  revel,  he  came  down  among,  the 
tenants  with  his  followers,  and  lived  on  frae 

swam 


so  that,  when  a  . 
on  another  for  bed  and  board,  he  is 


said  to  torn.  Machean. 
SOREL,  *.  [diminutive  of  sore.]   A  buck  in  his 
third  year.  Shaketpeare. 
SORELY,  ad.  [from  sore.] 
I  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress.  Dryd. 
9  With  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 

Shaketpeare . 

SO'RENESS,  s.  [from  sore.]  Tenderness  of  a 
hurt.  Temple. 

SORITES,  t.  [ewwmx.]  Properly  a  hesp.  An 
argument  where  one  proposition  is  accumu- 
lated on  another.  Wattt. 

SORORIC1DE,  t.  [toror  end  ordo.]  The  mur- 
der of  a  sister. 

SOR  RAGE,  s.  The  blades  of  green  wheat  ot 
barley. 

SCRRANCR,  s.  (In  farriery.)  Any  diieaae  or 
sore  in  horats. 

A  plant  like 
acid  taste. 
Aft  Her. 

SORRILY,  ad.  [from  sorry.]    Meanly ;  poorly  ; 

s*&VJ2s&i  wr«^«l,y»  pi«*biy. 

SORRINESS,  s.    [from  sorr*.]  Meanness; 

wretchedness;  pltiableness ;  de*picablcness. 
SORROW,  t.  [torg,  Danish.]     Grief;  pain  for 

something  past;  sadness;  moutnine.  Milton. 
To  SORROW,  v.  n.   [torgian,  Sax.]    To  grieve  ; 

to  be  sad ;  to  be  dejected.  Milton. 
SORROWED,  a.   [from  torro*.]  Accompanied 

with  sorrow  !  out  of  use.  SI 
SORROWFUL,  e.  [sorrow  and  full.] 
I  Sad  for  something  past ;  mournful ; 


■VIC  III 

SO'RREL,  s.  [sure,  Sax.  torel,  Fr.] 
the  dock,  but  differs  in  having  an 


Tom. 
Samuel. 
with  grief.  Jo*, 
torn  torrowfnl.]    In  a 
A  i  h , 


9  Deeply  serious :  not  in 

3  Expressing  grief : 
SORROWFULLY,* 
sorrowful  manner. 
SORRY,  a.  [tarig.  Sax.] 

I  Grieved  for  something  past.  Swift. 

x  [From  s«ar?  fllth,  Island**.]    Vilej  wfrtb* 

less  ;  vexatious. 
SORT,  s.  [sorts,  Fr.] 

1  A  kind;  a 
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*  A  manner  ;  a  form  of  bring  or  acting.  AfuW 

3  A  degT**  of  any  quality.  Dryden. 

4  A  class,  or  order  of  persons.  Attertmru. 
ft  A  company  ;  a  knot  of  people.  Shakttpcare. 
6  Rank  ;  condition  above  the  vulgar.  Shaktsp. 
1  [From  tort,  Fr.]  A  lot :  out  of  uae.  Skakrty. 
n  A  pair ;  a  *t  t ;  a  suit. 

T«.  SORT.  r.  a.  [tortiri,  Lat.] 
I  To  separate  into  distinct  and  proper  classes. 


SOU 


Shnkerprare. 
of  confusion. 


<3  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state 

Hooker. 

3  To  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribution. 


4  To  cull ;  to  choose  ;  to  select. 
To  SORT,  v.  a. 

1  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species. 

Woodward. 

9  To  contort;  to  join.  Bacon. 

3  To  suit ;  to  fit.  Pope. 

4  [From  sortie,  Fr.]  To  terminate }  to  issue. 

Bacon. 

5  To  have  success.  Abbot. 
6To  fall  out.  Shakespeare. 

80RTANCR,  t.    [from  sort.]     Suitableness ; 


SORTILEGE,  «.    [$ortiUtrt.  Fr.]    The  act  or 

practic  iTf  drawing  loi«. 
SORTMENT,  i.  (from  tort.] 
I  The  act  of  sorting;  distribution. 
9  A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 
To  SOSS,  r.  n.    [a  cant  word.]    To  sit  lazilv  on 
a  chair;  to  fait  at  once  into  a  chair.  Swi/t. 


SOT,  t.  [tot.  Sax.  sof,  Fr.] 
1  A  blockhead  ;  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid  fellow  ; 

a  dolt.  Sonth. 
1  A  wretch  stanifled  by  drinking.  Rotcommon. 
To  SOT,  r.  a.    To  rtupify ;  to  infatuate.  Dry  Jen. 
To  SOT,  r.  n.   To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
SOTTISH,  a.  [from  sot.] 
I  Dull;  stupid;  senseless;  infatuate;  doltish 


Stupidly; 
Bent  ley. 


r, 

The  pret.  and  part.  pais,  of  tetk. 
iohwJ,  Sax.  mini,  Danish.] 
aterial  and  immortal  spirit  of  mar 


9  Dull  with  intemperance. 
SOTTISH LY,  ad.   [from  sotrisA.] 

Mii.lv;  senselessly. 
SOTTISH N ESS,  t.  [from  aotrisA.] 
J  Dulness;  stupidity;  insensibility.  Benilev. 
9  Drunken  stupidity.  South. 
SOUGH,  s.    [sous,  Fr.]    A  subterraneous  drain. 

Rag. 

SOUGHT. 
SOUL,..  [M 
I  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  or  man. 

Dana, 

9  Intellectual  principle.  Law. 

3  Vital  principle.  Watts. 

4  Spirit;  essence;  quintessence;  principal  part. 

Shakespeare. 

ft  Inter  tour  power.  Shakttj>eare. 

6  A  familiar  appellation  expressing  the  qualities 
of  the  mind.  Wattt. 

7  Human  being.  Adduon. 

8  Active  power.  •  Dryden. 

9  Spirit;  flrei  grandeur  of  mind.  Yonnf. 
10  Intelligent  being  in  general.  Milton. 
SOU' LED,  a.  [from  so*/.]  Furnished  with  mind. 

Dry  den. 

SOU'LI  ESS,  a.  [from  soni.]    Mean  ;  low  ;  spirit- 
less. Shakespeare. 
SOU'LSHOT,  s.    [soul  and  iJioi.]  Something 
paid  for  a  soul's  requiem  among  the  Roman- 
ists. A9l\ft. 
SOUND,  a.  [nnd.  Sax.] 
I  Healthy;  hearty;  not  morbid;  not  diseased; 

not  hurt.  Dryden. 
9  Right ;  not  erroneous  j  orthodox.  linker. 

3  Stout ,  strong ;  lusty.  Abbot. 

4  Valrd;  not  failing.  Spenser, 
b  Fast;  hearty.  MUlon. 

SOUND,  ad.  Soundly;  heartily;  completely; 
mait  Spenser. 

SOUND,  :  {irmde.  Fr.]  A  shallow  sea;  such  as 
may  be  sounded.  Cam  dm. 

SOUND,  s.  [sonde,  Fr.]  A  probe:  an  instru- 
ment us^rl  by  chirurpeotis  to  feci  what  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  Pngcrs.  Sharp. 
<5t» 


To  SOUND,  v.  a. 

1  To  search  with  a  plummet ;  to  try  depth,  fleck. 
4  To  try  ;  to  exam  me.  Addison. 
To  SOUND,  v.  n.   To  try  with  the  aouodinc  line. 

hotke. 

SOUND,  i.  [sepia.]  The  cuttle-Ash.  Aimsirartk. 
SOUND,  s.  [(anas,  Lat.J 

I  Any  thing  audible ;  a  noise ;  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  ear.  Locke. 

9  Mere  vmpty  noise  opposed  to  meaning.  Lack*. 
To  SOUND,  v.  n. 

I  To  make  a  noise  j  to  emit  a  noise. 

3  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of  sound. 


3  To  be  conveyed  in 
To  SOUND,  ©.  a. 

I  To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  to  play  on.  Spenser. 

9  To  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound.  Walter. 

3  To  celebrate  by  sound.  Milton. 
SOUNDBOARD,   t.     The  board  which  pmpa- 
<*  ■    the  sound  In  organs.  Millan. 
SOU'NDING,  a.  [from  sosnsd.]    Sonorous ;  hav. 

ing  a  magnificent  sound. 
SOUNDLY,  ad.  [from  sound.] 

I  HtaJthiiy ;  heartily. 

a  Lustily;  stoutly;  strongly. 

3  Truly ;  rightly. 

4  Fast  ;  closely. 

SOUNDNESS,  t.  [fromaoaad.] 

I  Health;  heartiness. 

« Truth;  rectitude;  incorrupt i 

3  Strength  ;  solidity. 
SOU  P.      [tonpe,  Fr.]    Strong  decoction  of  flesh 
for  the  table.  Swift. 
SOUR,  a.  [tar,  Sax.  stir,  VVelsh.3 

l  Acid  ;  austere ,  pungent  on  the  palate  with  «s- 


Swi/l 


Shakespeare. 
Law. 
Hooker. 


tringcncv. 
9  Harsh  of  temper ;  crabbed;  pecrish; 
severe. 

3  Afflictive;  painful. 

4  Expressing  discontent. 

SOUR,  s.  [from  the  adjective.]   Acid  substance. 

Spenser. 

To  SOUR,  ».  a. 
I  To  make  acid.  Dryden. 
9  To  make  harsh,  or  unkindly.  Mortimer. 

3  To  make  uneasy ;  to  make  less  pleasing.  Dry. 

4  To  make  discontented. 
To  SOUR,  v.  n. 

I  To  become  add. 

9  To  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 
SOURCE,  s.  [scarce,  Fr.] 

I  Spring  ;  fountain  ;  head.  Addison. 

9  Original ;  first  cause.  •  Afi/'<w. 

3  Fust  producer.  Waller. 
SOURISH,  a.  [from  tour.]    Somewhat  sjur. 
SOURLY,  od.  [from  soar.] 

I  Wilh  acidity. 

9  With  acrimony. 
SOU'RNESS.  t.  [from  soar.] 

I  Acidity  ;  austercness  of  fast 

9  Asperity ;  barshess  of  temper. 
SOURSOP,  s.  Custard-apple. 
SOUS,  ..  [soi,  Fr.]    A  small  denomination  of 
money. 

SOUSE,  *.  [scale,  salt,  Dutch.] 
I  Pickle  made  of  salt. 
9  Any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  salt  pickle. 
To  SOUSE,  s>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  parboil,  or  steep  in  pickle.  Pop*. 
9  To  throw  into  the  water.  Shakespeare. 
To  SOUSE,  e.  n.  [sons,  or  detseaa,  down,  Fr.)  To 

fall  a«  a  bird  on  his  prey. 
To  SOUSE,  v.  n.   To  strike  with 


D*>hem. 


Drydrn. 


as  a  bird  strikes  his  prey. 
SOUSE,  ad.    With  sudden  violence. 
SODTERRAIN,  •.  [«mferrata,  Pr.J    A  grotto  or 
cavern  in  the  ground.  Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH,  s.  [rnta.  Sax.  sayd,  Dutch.] 
t  The  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at  noon  :  op- 
posed to  north.  Paeon. 
*  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe.  MWtm. 
3  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south.  Sack. 
SOUTH,  a.   [from  the  noun.]   Southern ;  me- 
ridional. 
SOUTH,  ad, 
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I  Toward  the  tooth.  Shakespeare. 
Prom  the  tooth.  Bacon. 
SOUTHEAST,  a.   [south  and  east.]   The  point 
between  the  e»*t  and  south.  Bacon. 
SOCTHERLY,  a.  [from  sow*  A.] 
1  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  denominated 

from  the  tooth  ;  not  abtolutely  touthern. 
t  Lving  toward  the  touth.  Graunt. 
3  Coming  from  about  the  tooth.  SAaAmneore. 
SOUTHERN,  a.  [ustherne,  Sax.  from  mmtk.) 
1  Belonging  to  the  touth  ;  meridioual.  Dryden. 
9  Lying  toward  the  touth.  Shakespeare. 
9  Coming  from  the  touth.  Bacon. 
SOUTHERNWOOD,  «.  [nthemrud*,  Sax.]  A 
plant  that  agrect  in  most  pari*  with  the  worm- 
wood. Miller. 
SOUTHING,  a.    [from  *o«f*.]    Going  toward 
the  touth.  Dry  it  n. 

SOUTHING,  t.  Tendency  to  the  tooth.  Dryden. 
SOUTH  MOST,  t.    [IromtoalA.]    Furthe* t  to. 

ward  the  touth.  Milton. 
SOUTHSAY,  a.  [properly  soothsay.]  Prediction. 

Spenser. 

To  SOUTHSAY,  r.  n.  See  SOOTHSAY.  To 
predict.  Camden. 

SOUTHWARD,  ad.  [from  seat  a.]  Toward  the 
•outh.  Thomson. 

SOUTHWARD,  s.   The  southern  region*.  Hal. 

SOUTH WE'ST,  *.  [touth  and  v<  it.]  Point  be- 
tween the  touth  and  west.  Bacon. 

S&UVENANCE,*.  [Pr.]  Remembrance  ;  n.e- 
mory  :  not  used.  Spenser. 


7 

SOVEREIGN,  a.  [soaceroia,  Fr.] 
I  Supreme  in  power;  having  no  tupertour.  Dry. 
9 Supremely  efficacious;  predominant  over  di<- 

Shakespeare. 

SOVEREIGN.  s.   Supreme  lord.  dryden. 
SOVEREIGN  LY.  ad.    [from  rorereiyn.;  Su- 
premely :  »n  the  high<-*i  dearer.  Boyle. 
SOVEREIGNTY',  t.    [suacerainri/,  Fr.]  Supre- 
macy ;  highest  place ;  supreme  jowcr ;  high- 
est degree  of  excellence.  Davits. 
SOW,  «.  [sufn.  Six.  sotg,  scurrr,  Dutch.] 
1  A  female  pig  ;  the  female  of  a  lioar.  Dryden. 
9  An  oblong  matt  of  lead.  Atntworth. 
3  An  insect ;  a  millepede.  Ain*+oith. 
SOWBREAD,  •.  [cyclamen,  Lai.]    A  plant. 
To  SOW,  r.  *>.   [suuau,  Sax.  sayen,  Dutch.]  To 
scatter  seed  in  order  to  a  harvest.  Psalms. 
To  SOW,  v.  a.  part.  pats.  vim. 
I  To  scatter  in  the  groond  in  order  to  growth  ;  to 
propagate  by  teed.  Bacon. 
9  To  spread ;  to  propagate.  Milton. 

3  To  impregnate  or  itock  with  teed.  /*ata*. 

4  To  besprinkle.  Milton. 
TbSOW,  v.  a.   [for  sew.]    To  join  by  needle- 

work.  Milton. 
ToSOWCE,*.  a.  To  throw  into  the  water.  See 
SOUSE.  L'Eitrange. 
SOWER,  t.  [from  sow.] 
I  He  that  sprinkles  the  seed.  Matthew. 
9  A  batterer.  Hakmill. 
3  A  breeder;  a  promoter.  Bacon. 
SOWING,*  t.   [from  sow.]   The  act  of  casting 
seed  into  the  earth;  the  time  in  which  seed  is 
cakt  into  the  earth;  the  act  of  tacking  toge- 
ther with  a  needle  and  thread ;  that  which  b 


A$h. 
I  sotne- 
Swifl. 
Shakcsp. 


sewed. 
St>V\  INS,  s.  Flummery, 

what  soured.  ' 
To  BOWL,  v.  a.   To  pull  by  the  ears. 
SOW  N .   The  participle  of  so*. 
SOWTHISTLE,  s.    A  weed. 
SPA  AD,  s.   A  kind  of  mineral. 
SPACE,  :  [spatium,  Lat.] 
1  Room,;  local  extension.  Lorfce. 
9  Any  quantity  of  place.  Burnet. 

3  Quantity  of  time.  W itkins. 

4  A  small  time>  a  while.  Spenser. 
SPA'CIOUS,  a.  [spatwsus,  Lat.]   Wide';  exten- 

tire  i  roomy  ;  uot  narrow.  Cowley. 
SPA'CfOL'SLY,  cd.  Extensively. 
SPA'CIOUSNESS,  s.    [from  spaeiotit.]  Roomi- 

neat:  wide  extension. 
SPA'DDLE,  f.  [diminutive  of  ipcde.J    A  little 

tpadc.  Mortimn. 
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SPADE,  «.  [tpad.  Sax.  spade,  Dutch.] 
J  The  instrument  of  digging  Brrtvn. 
9  A  deer  three  years  old.  Ainsvxrlh. 
3  A  suit  of  card*. 

SPA'DEBONE,  s.  [named  from  the  form  ]  The 
ihoolderblade.  Drayton. 

SPA' 01 A RD,*  s.  [from  spade.]  On?  who  works 
a  spade;  one  who  digs  in  the  mine*  of  Corn- 
wall. Ath. 

SPADI'CEOUS,  a.  [tpadueus,  Lat.]    Of  a  light 

SPAd'i'LLF,  >  «.  [spadillt,  or  etpadiUe,  Fr.]  The 

SPADl'LLO,*  )     ace  of  spades  at  omhre. 

SPA'GYRICK,  a.   [ipafirtnu,  Lai]  Chyr 

NPA'GYRlST,  s.    A  thymist. 

SPAKE.    The  old  preterit  of  wpeak. 

SPALL,  *.  [espoale,  Fr.]    Shoulder.  Fairfax. 

8PAJLT  or  Spelt,  s.  A  white,  scaly,  shining  stone, 
frequently  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  me- 
tals. Bailey. 

SPAN,  s.  [*pan,  tponne.  Sax.  spaa,  Dutch.] 
I  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  extended  ;  nine  inches. 


9  Any  short  duration.  Walker. 
To  SPAN,  v.  a. 
I  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended.  Ttcsjel. 
9  To  measure.  Herbert. 
SPAN.   The  preterit  of  spin. 
SPA'NCOUNTF.R.  Is.   [from  spaa,  and  counter, 
SPA'N FARTHING,  J     or  farthing.]     A  play  at 
which  money  is  thrown  witliin  a  span  or  mark. 

Donne. 

SPA'NGLE,  s.  [spa»?e.  Ger.  a  locket.] 

I  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal. 

9  Any  little  thing  sparkling  and  shining.  Glan. 
7o8PA'NGLE.  c.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  be- 
sprinkle with  spangles  or  shining  bodies. 

8PA'NIEl„  i.    [hitpaniolnu  Lat.] 
I  A  dog  used  for  sport  in  the  held,  remarkable 

for  sagacity  and  obedience.  Dryden. 
9  A  low.  mean,  sneaking  fellow.  Shakespeare. 
To  SPA'N  I  EL,  r.  n.   [from  the  noun.]   To  fawn 

on  ;  to  play  the  spaniel.  S!iaketj>eare. 
SPA'N  ISH  Broom,  s.  A  plant.  Miller. 
SPA'N  IS  H  Fly,  s.  A  venomous  fly,  which  it  used 

to  raise  blisters. 
SPA'N  ISH  Am,  s.   A  plant.  AfOier. 
SPA'NISH  Wool*  s.    [from  Spanuk  and  wool.] 

Fine  wool  imported  from  Spain ;  a  died  wool 

from  Spain,  formerly  mcd  as  a  cosmetic.  Ask. 
SPA'N  KER,  s.    A  small  coin.  Den  Ansa. 

SPA'N  KING,*  a.    [a  colloquial  word.]  Urge; 

strong;  line;  tpruct.  Scott. 
SPA'NNER  s.  The  lock  of  a  carabine.  Howes'. 
SPAR,  ». 

I  Marcasite.  Nevton. 
9  A  small  beam  :  the  bar  of  a  gate. 
To  SPAR,  r.  n.   To  flght  with  prelusive  strokes. 
To  SPAR,  b.  a.    [sporran,  Sax.  sperren.  Germ.] 
Tothut;  to  close;  toVar.  .Spenavr. 
SPA'RABLB,  t.  [sporran,  Sax.  to  fatten.]  Small 
nailt. 

SPA'RADRAP,  s.   (In  pharmacy.)  A  cerecloth. 

.  Wiseman 
To  SPARE,  r.  a.    [sparan,  Snx.  spaeren,  Dutch  ; 
espargne,  Fr.] 

I I  To  use  frugally  j  not  to  waste ;  not  to  consume. 

Milton. 

9  To  have  unemployed;  to  save  from  any jar- 

3  To  do  without ;  to  lose  willingly.   Ben  Jonson. 

4  To  omit ;  to  forbear.  Dryden. 
b  To  ate  tenderly  •,  to  forbear ;  to  treat  with 

pity  ;  to  utc  with  rriercy.  Cons.  Praytr. 

6  To  grant  •,  to  allow  ;  to  indulge.  Roscommon. 

7  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose.  Dryuen. 
To  SPARE,  e.  «. 

I  T<>  live  frugally ;  to  be  partimoniout.  Sauk. 
9  To  forbear  \  to  be  scrupulous.   «  J\nottes. 
3  To  use  mercy  ;  to  forgive.  Bacon. 
SPARE,  a. 
I  Scanty;  partimoniout:  frugal. 
9  Superfluous ;  unwanted. 
3  Lean ;  wanting  flesh ;  macilent. 
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SPARE,  f.  [from  the  ve 


use ;  hasbandry  :  not  in  use. 
SPA'KEE,  *. 
pence. 

SPA'RERIB,  i.  [spar*  and  rift.] 


Parsimony ;  fruyal 
Bmcom. 
avoid*  ex* 
Walton. 
Ribs  cut  away 


from  the  body,  and  bavin)-  on  them  (pare  or 
little  fle*4» :  ««,  a  tparerib  of  pork. 
SPARGEPA'CTION,  f,    [tpurgo,  Lau] 

of  sprinkling. 
SPA'RlNG.a.    [from  tpare.] 
I  Scarce  ;  little. 
*  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful. 
9  Parsimonious;  not  liberal. 
SPA'RINGLY,  aJ.    [from  iparing.) 
I  Not  abundantly. 

4  Frugally    parsimoniouily ;  not  lav 


The  act 


P-ai  ..n. 

Pope. 
Dryden. 


Bacon. 

\Mjf. 

Huyva/d. 
Atterbary. 
Atterbury. 
Bacon, 
rice,  Dutch.] 
indled  matter. 


WaUk. 


Drydem. 
i  ope. 


Ahttan. 
Welti. 


3  With  abstinence. 

4  Not  with  great  frequency. 
•  Cautiouily ;  tenderly. 

SPA'RK.       [tpearca.  Sax.  tpar 
I  A  small  particle  of  Are,  or  kii 


1  Any  thing  shining.  Locke. 

3  Any  thing  vivid  or  active.  Skakcipeare. 

4  A  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man.  Prior, 
i  A  lover. 

To  SPARK,  ».  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  emit  par- 
ticle* of  Are  ;  toiparkle:  not  used.  Speuter. 

SPA'RKFUL,  a.  [spar*  and/aU.]  Lively  ;  briik  ; 
airy :  not  used. 

SPA'RKISH,  a.    [from  ipart.] 

•  Airy  ;  gay  :  a  !<•*•  word. 
I  Shuwy  ;  well  dressed;  fine. 

SPA'RKLE,  «.    [from  spar*.] 

I  A  spark  ;  a  small  particle  of  fire. 

4  Any  luminous  particle. 
To  SPA'RKLE,  v.  u.   [from  the  noun  ] 

l  To  emit  ipaiks. 

•  To  i»sue  in  sparks. 

3  To  shine  ■  to  glitter. 

4  To  emit  little  bubbles:  as,  liquor  in  a  glass. 
SPA'RKINGLY,  ad.    [from  $p*rkii»g.]  With 

vivid  and  twinkling  lustre.  Boyle. 
SPA'RKLiNGNESS,  i.  [from  ipcrWinf .]  Vivid 

and  twinkling  lustre.  Beyle. 
SPA'RROW,  s.    («p«arra.  Ssx.l   A  small  bird. 
SPA'RROWHAWK,  or  SPAHHAWK,  «.  [spear. 

aa/ac.  Sax.]  The  female  of  the  musket  nawk. 
SP.VRROWGRASS,  s.    [corrupted  from  atpara- 

jr*«.]  King. 
SPA'RRV,  a.   [from  spar.]   Consisting  of  spar. 

Woodward. 

SPA'RSlON,«  ■.  Itpargo,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
sprinkling.  Cole. 

SPASM,  $.  [rvvrua.]  Convulsion ;  violent  and 
involuntary  contraction.  Arbuthnct. 

SPASMO'DlCK.a.    [from  spasm.]  Convulsive. 

SPAT.   The  pret.  of  spit. 

SPAT,  s.  The  young  of  shellfish.  Wcoduard. 
To  SPATIATE,  ».  n.    [spatior,  Lat.]   To  rove; 

to  range;  to  ramble  at  large.  Bcntlry. 
To  SPATTER,  *.  ».    [spat,  spit,  Sax.] 
J  To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  ofiVmii  e. 

Ad  tun. 

4  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive.  Shaketp. 
3  To  asperse  i  to  defame. 

To  SPATTER,  r.  n.  To  spit ;  to  sputter  as  at 
any  thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth.  Af»(. 

SPATTERDASHES,  i.  [tpatter  ai.d  das/l.]  Co. 
vexing*  for  the  legs,  by  which  the  wet  is  kept 

SI 'AT  LING  Poppy,  t.   White  behen.  Miller. 

SPATULA,  s.  A  spattle  or  slice,  used  by  apo- 
thecaries and  surgeons  in  spreading  plasters  or 
stirring  mediants.  Quincy. 

SPA'VIN,  s.  [etpavent,  Pr.  spavaao,  Italian.] 
This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony  excrescence  or 
crust,  as  bard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on  the 
l£g*d«  of  the  hough.  fart  itrU  Dicl. 

SPAW,  «.   A  place  famous  for  mineral  waters; 

ro  SI  AWL,  v.n.  [ipatlian,  to  spit,  Sax.]  To 
throw  moistare  out  of  the  mouth.  Swift. 

SPAWI  s.  [tpatl.  Sax  ]  Spittle)  moisture 
♦  ;-cted  from  the  mouth. 

ft* 
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SPAWN,  s.   ttpene,  tpemme,  Dutch.) 

I  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frog*. 

4  Any  product  or  offspring. 
To  SPAWN,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  produce  as  Ashes  do  eggs. 

8  To  generate  ;  to  bring  forth. 
To  SPAWN,  o.  n. 

I  To  issue  eggs  as  Ash. 

«  To  isaue ;  to  proceed. 
SPA'WNER,  a.  [from  Jpaim.]   The  female  Ash. 

Waitm. 

To  SPAY,  •  a.  [ipado,  Lat.]   To  castrate  femak 

animals. 
To  SPEAK,  v.  a.  pret.  tpakt,  < 
tpoken.    [ipet  it»,  Sax.] 
l  To  utter  articulate  sounds  ; 

by  words. 
4  To  harangue ;  to  make  a  speech. 

3  To  talk  for  or  against ;  to  dispute 

4  To  discourse ;  to  make  mention, 
b  To  give  sound. 
6  To* 


thoughts 

Uofier. 

ClOTf 


Jndg. 


To  SPEAK,  r.  a. 
I  To  utter  with  the  mouth;  to  pronounce 
4  To  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

3  To  address  ;  to  accost. 

4  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known. 
SPF.VK  ABLB,  a.   [from  specie.] 

1  Possible  t«  be  spoken. 
4  HaMng  the  power  of  speech. 
sPEA'KKR,*.  [from»p**A.] 
I  One  that  speaks.  . 
«  One  that  speaks  in  any  particular 

3  One  that  celebrates,  proclaims  or 

4  The  prolocutor  of  the  common*.  Dryocm. 
SPEA'KING  Trumpet,  $.   A  stentorophonkk  in- 
strument ;  a  trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may 
be  propagated  to  a  great  distance.  Dryde*. 

SPEAR,  s.    [tpere,  Sax.  tpere,  Dutch.] 
t  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used  is 
thrusting  or  throwing  ;  a  lance.  Covtey. 
t  A  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill  ' 


Lat.] 


To  SPEAR,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  kill  i 

pierce  with  a  spear. 
To  SPEAR,  v.  u.  To  shoot  or  sprout ;  comnwnlr 

written  spire.  Mortimer. 
SPEA'RGRASS,  «.   [spear  and  gr ass.]   Long  stiff 

grass.  Skakt'ptQTt- 
SPEA'RMAN,  s.  [tpear  and  max.]   One  who  uses 

m  lance  in  fight. 
SPEA'RIf  INT,  s.   A  plant ;  a 
SPEA'RWORT,  s.   An  herb. 
SPE'ClAUsi.  [speeieLFr. 
I  Noting  a  sort  or  species. 
i  Particular  i  peculiar.  Atierbmry. 

3  Appropriate;  designed  for  a  particular  par- 
pose.  Darin. 

4  Extraordinary  ;  uncommon.  Spret. 

3  Chief  in  excellence.  Shake*} -eare. 
SPE'CI  ALLY,  ad.    [from  tpecial.  ] 

1  Particularly  ;  above  others.  ■  Deuteronomy. 

4  Not  in  a  common  way  ;  peculiarly.  Hal*. 
SPE'CIALTY,  Is.  [specioius,  Fr.  from 
SPECIALITY,]  Particularity. 
SPE'CIES,*.    (species,  Lat.] 

I  A  sort ;  a  subdivision  of  a  general  term.  JPkifs. 

5  Class  of  nature ;  single  order  of  being*.  Beat. 

3  Appearance  to  the  senses  ;  any  visible  or  sen- 
sible representation.  Re; 

4  Representation  to  the  mind.  Drydev 
b  Show  t  visible  exhibition.  /be**. 

6  Circulating  money.  Arbutkmct. 

7  Simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound. 

SPECI'FICAL,  I  rm-ritfow  Prl 
SPECPFICK,    J       Lv^cV rr.j 

I  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it 
is.  yea-toa. 

8  (In  medicine. )  Appropriated  to  the  cure  c.r 
some  particular  distemper.  H  'i»m*s. 

SPECIFICALLY,  ad.  Cfrom  ipevypZek.)  In  such 
manner  as  to  continue  a  species ;  accord ine  to 
the  nature  of  the  species. 
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TbSPECI'FICATB,  r.  «.   [from  species  and  fa- 
cio,  Ut.]  To  mark  by  notation  of  diatinguiah- 
inr  particularities.  Hale. 
SPECIFICATION,  a.    [apea/curior,  Fr.] 
*  Distinct  notation  ;  determination  by  a  pecu- 
liar mark.  Hatts, 
I  Particular  mention.  AylxfTe, 
To  SPE'CIFY,  v.  a.   [from  species ;  specifier,  Fr.] 
To  mention  j  to  allow  by  some  particular  mark 
of  dictinction.  Popt. 
SPE'CIMEN,  s.   [iperime*.  Ut  ]    A  aample;  a 
part  of  any  thing  exhibited,  that  the  reet  may 
be  known.  Addison. 
SPE'CIOUS,  a.    [specieux,  Fr.  speciotms,  Ut.] 
1  Showy  ,  pleasing  to  the  view.  Milton. 
S  Plausible;  superficially,  not  aolidly,  right} 
atriking  at  Drat  view.  Atterfury. 
SPE'CIODSLY,  ad.  [from  apeeiooa.]   With  fair 
appearance.  Hammond. 
SPECK,  a.  [apecec,  Sax.]  A  amall  diacoloratioii ; 

a  spot.  Dryden. 
To  SPECK,  r.  a.  Td*apot .  to  atain  in  drops. 

Milton. 

SPE7CKLE,  «•  [from  ape**.]  Small  apeck  ;  little 
apot. 

To  SPE'CKLE,  r. «.  [from  the  noan.]  To  mark 


with  amall  apota.  Milton 
8PECKT,  or  SPEIGHT,  a.   A  woodpecker. 


SPE'CTACLE,  a.     {spectacle,  Fr. 
Lat.] 

1  A  ahow  j  a  gaiing-stock  ;  any  thing  exhibited 
to  the  view  aa  eminently  remarkable.  Shale. 
9  Any  thing  perceived  by  the  aight.  Spenser. 

3  (In  the  plural.)  Glaaaea  to  assist  the  eight. 
SPE'CTACLED,  o.  [from  the  noun.]  Furnished 

with  spectacle*.  Shakespeare . 

SPECTaTION,  a.    [rpechiffo,  Lat.]  Regard; 

respect.  Harvey. 
SPECTATOR,  a.  [speetateur,  Fr.  spectator,  Lat.] 
A  looker-on  ;  a  beholder.  Shakespeare. 
SPECTATORSHIP,  a.    [from  apeelafor]  Act 
of  beholding.  Shakespeare. 
SPE'CTRE,  a.    [spectre,  Fr.  rpecimw,  Lat.] 
l  Apparition ;  appearance  of  persons  dead. 

Stilling/feet. 
9  Something  made  preternatnrally  visible. 
SPF'CTRUM,  a.    [Latin.]    An  image }  a  viaible 
form.  !<t'ew  i  on. 

SPE'CULAR,o.    [apecaioru,  Lat.] 
1  Having  the  qualitica  of  a  mirror  or  looking- 
glaaa.  Donne. 
9  Assisting  sight :  improper.  Philip*. 
To  SPE'Cl/LATE.  v.  n.    [$pernler,  Fr.  rpetu.'or, 
Lat.]   To  meditate^  to  contemplate  ;  to  take 
a  view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind.  Digby. 
To  SPE'CULATB,  a.  a.  Toconaider  attentively^ 
to  look  through  with  the  mind.  Broitn. 
SPECULATION,  a.    [from  speculate.] 
>  Examination  by  the  eye  ;  view. 
5  Examiner  j  apy.  Skakerpeare. 
S  Mental  view ;  intellectual  examination  i  o  n- 
templalion.  Hooker. 

4  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

Temple. 

b  Mental  acheme  not  reduced  to  practice.  Tern. 

0  Power  of  tight :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 
SPECULATIVE,  a.    [from  tpeculate.] 

1  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative.  Honk. 
B  Theoretical  ,  notional ;  ideal}  not  practical. 

Bacon. 

SPECULATIVELY,  ad.    [from  apecalatir*.] 

l  Contemplatively;  with  meditation. 

t  Ideally;  nationally  ;  theoretically. 
SPECULATOR,  t.    [from  speculate.] 

I  One  who  forms  theories.  Afore. 

9  [From  speculaieur,  Fr.]   An  observer;  a  con- 
templator.  Brown. 

5  A  apy  }  a  watcher.  Broome. 
SPE'CtJLATORY,  «.   [from  speculate.]  Exer- 

ciainr  apeculation. 
SP&COLVM,  a.  [Ut.]   A  mirroor;  a  looking. 

thus.  Boyle. 
ID.   The  pret.  and  p*rt.  pais,  of  s:*cd. 
SPEECH,  a.    [from  rpeaA.] 
I  The  power  of  articulate  utterance ;  the  power 
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of  expreaaing  thoughts  by  words*  or  vocal 
sounds.  Watt%. 
9 Language;  words  conaidered  aa  expressing 
thoughts.  AfWian. 

3  Particular  language  as  diatinct  from  others. 

Common  Prayer. 

4  Any  thing  spoken.  Shakespeare. 
5 Talk;  mention.  Baton. 

0  Oration  ;  harangue.  Smtft. 
7  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

SPEECHLESS,  a.    [from  apeec*.] 
t  Deprived  of  the  power  of  apeaking; 

mute  or  dumb.  Shake 
To  SPEED,  a.  a.  pret.  and  pan.  pass,  sped  and 

speeded,    [spoeden,  Dutch  ] 

1  To  make  haste;  to  move  with  celerity. PAifapi. 

2  [From  apedura,  to  grow  rich,  Sax  ]   To  have 
good  auccess.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  aucceed  well  or  ill.  South. 
4  To  have  any  condition,  good,  or  bad.    H  alter. 

To  SPEED,  ».  n. 

I  To  despatch  in  haste;  to  aend  away  quickly. 

Faiifai. 

9  To  hasten ;  to  put  into  quick  motion.  Ska*. 

3  To  furnish  in  haste.  , 

4  To  despatch ;  to  destroy ;  to  kill }  to  mischief; 
to  ruin*  Pope. 

s  To  execute  j  to  despatch.  AyliJFe. 

6  To  assist ;  to  help  forward.  Dryden. 

7  To  make  prosperous.  St.  Paul. 
SPEED,  t.    [spaed,  Dutch.] 

l  Quickneaa  ;  celerity.  More. 
i  Haste  ;  hurry  ;  despatch.         Decay  of  Piety. 

3  The  course  or  pace  of  a  horse.  Shakespeare* 

4  Success  ;  event.  Shaktspeare. 
SPF/ED1LY,  ad.    [from  speedy.]    With  haate; 

quickly.  Dryden. 
SPE'EDINESS,  a.    [from  speedy  ]   The  quality 

of  being  speedy. 
SPEEDWELL,  s.    [veronica,  Ut.]     A  plant; 

flucllin.  Derkam. 
SPE'EDY,  e.    [from  speed.]     Quick;  awift; 

nimble  ;  quick  of  despatch.  DryeUn. 
SPELL,  a.    (spel.  Sax.  a  word.] 
I  A  charm  consisting  of  aome  words  of  occult 
power.  Milton. 
9  A  turn  of  work.  Carew. 
To  SPELL,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  spelled,  or 

spelt.    [rpeHen,  Dutch.] 
t  To  write  with  the  proper  le 
•  To  read  by  naming  letters  i 
3  To  charm. 
To  SPELL,  v.  n. 
I  To  form  words  of  letters.  Locke. 
9  To  read.  Milton. 
3  To  read  unskilfully.  South. 
SPE'LLING,*  a.  [from  spell.]  The  act  of  writing 
with  proper  letters;  the  manner  in  which  a 
word  is  written.  Aik. 
To  S PELT,  v.  n.   To  split ;  te  break.  Mart. 
SPE'LTER,  *.   A  kind  of  seraimetal. 
To  SPEND,  a.  a.    [spendan.  Sax.] 
1  To  consume  -.  to  exhaust .  to  waste. 
9  To  bestow,  as  expense ;  to  expend,  as  cost.  fa. 

3  To  bestow  for  any  purpose.  Boyle. 

4  To  effuse.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  squander;  to  lavish.  Wake. 

0  To  pass  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away.  Job. 

7  To  waste ;  to  wear  out.  Bvmel. 

8  To  far igue;  to  harass.  Addison. 
To  8PEN  D,  a.  a. 

1  To  make  expense.  South. 

9  To  prove  in  the  use :  as,  pork  fed  with  pease 
spends  well.  Temple. 

3  To  be  lost  or  wasted :  a#,  life  spends  in  trifles. 

Bacon. 

4  To  he  employed  to  anv  use.  Irrosrti. 
SPE'NDER,  a.    [from  apeiid.] 

I  One  who  spend}.  Taylor. 
9  A  prodigal  ;  n  laviaher.  -  Becm. 
SPENDTHRIFT,  a.    [spend  and  thrift.]    A  pro- 
digal ;  a  lavisher.  Swift. 
SPE  H ABLE,  a.    [sperabUis,  Ut.]    Such  as  may 
be  hoped:  not  in  use  Bacon. 
SPERM.  «.    [sperm*,  Fr.  aperma.  Ut.]  Seed; 
that  by  which  the  species  is 
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SPPRMACBTI.e.  [Latin.]   Corrupt odly  pro- 
nounced pcrmantty  ,  a  kind  of  suet  made  by 
condensing  the  oil  of  ■  whale'*  head.  Quincy. 
SPERMATICAL,  \a.  [tper  matt  que,  French ;  from 
>!'!  km  \  I  K'K,   )  sperm.] 
J  Seminal ;  consisting  of  seed.  Afore. 
1  Belonging  to  the  •perm.  ha:,. 
7b  SPE'RM  AT1ZE,  i.  n.     [from  $perm.]  To 
yield  seed.  Brown. 
SPERMATOCF/LE,  s.    [rwsfv*  and  ***,.]  A 
-  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  se- 


SPERMO'LOGIST,  s.    [rrt^Xoyo;.]    One  who 

gathers  or  treats  of  teed*. 
To  SPERSE,  v.  a.    [ipartus,  Lat.]   To  disperse  ; 

to  scatter  !  not  in  use.  Spenser. 
To  SPET,  v.  a.   To  bring  or  pour  abundantly. 

Milton. 

To  SPEW,  r.  a.  [sprrtan.  Sax.  iptuuen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  vomit ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach.  Spent. 
*  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth.  Dryden. 
3  To  eicct  with  loathing.  Bacon. 

To  SPEW,  *.  n.  To  vomit ;  to  ease  the  stomach. 

lien  J  onsen. 

SPE'WY,  a.    [from  spew.]    Wet ;  foggy.  Mort. 

To  SPHA'CELATE,  v.  a.   To  affect  with  a  gan- 
grene. Sharp. 

Tu  SPHA'CELATE,  ».  *.  To  mortify;  to  suffer 
the  gangrene.  Sharp. 

SPHA'CELUS,  ».    [n£a*jX<K.]    A  gangrene;  a 
mortiheation.  ft'tsemon. 

SPHERE,  «.    [spketra,  Lat.] 
I  A  globe  ;  an  orbicular  body  ;  a  body  of  which 
the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance  from  every 

Cine  of  the  ciicumference.  Milton. 
y  globe  of  the  mundane  system.  Drydcn. 

3  A  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky.  Dryd. 

4  Orb;  circuit  of  motion.  Mtlttm. 
i  Province  j  compass  of  knowledge  or  action  ; 

employment.  Mi  ' 

7b  SPHERE,  t.  u.    [from  the  noun." 


Shake* 


tprure. 
Mxlton. 


i  To  place  in  a  spnerc. 
9  To  form  into  roundness. 
SPHK'RICAL, )  .  , 

SPHE'RICK,   J°-    tfrom  <P*«r*.] 
I  Round;  orbicular;  globular.  Art'. 

*  Planetary ;  i elating  to  the  orbs  of  the  planets. 

Shaketptare, 
SPHE'RICALI.Y,  ad.    In  form  of  a  sphere. 
SPHE'RlfMUVESS,  is.  [from  spfterr.]  Round- 
iPHBRi'ClTY,        )     nessj  rotundity;  glo- 
bosity.  L>i0.(>v. 
SPHE'HOID,  I.     [oNpcHfa  and  «3«.]     A  body 
oblong  or  oblate,  approaching  to  the  form  of 
'a  sphere.  Cheyne. 
SPIILROI'DICAL,  a.   [from  spacroid.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  spheroid.  Cheyne. 
SPUE/RULE,  s.  [»;  hernia,  Lat.]   A  little  globe. 

Cheyne. 

SPHINX,  $.  [rd*yf]  A  famous  monster  in  Egypt, 
that  remained  by  conjoined  Nilus,  having  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  Peach. 

SPI'AL,  *.  \e$ptaJ,  Fr.]  A  .spy ;  a  scout  t  a 
watcher:  obsolete.  Fairfax. 

SPICE,  f.    [erpices.  Fr.] 
I  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the  smell 
and  pungent  to  the  palate ;  an  aroniatlck  sub- 
stance used  in  sauces.  Temple. 
«  A  small  quantity,  as  of  spice  to  the  thing 
seasoned. 

To  SPICE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
with  spice. 

SPl'CER,  *.   [from  spice.]   One  who  deals  in 
spice.  Camden. 
?  Pl'CERY,  s.    [tipxeeries,  Fr.] 

*  The  commodity  of  spices.  Raleigh. 
1  A  repository  of  apices.  Additon. 

SPICK  and  SpAN.   Quite  new  i  now  first  used. 
IFI'CKNEL,  or  SPPGNEL,  a.    [meum.]  The 

herb  ipaldtnonv  or  bearwort. 
KP1C0»S1TY,  ».'  [,pim,  Lal.J    The  quality  of 

being  spiked  like  ears  of  corn  ;  fulness  of  cars. 
iPPCV.o.    [from  spice.] 
I  Producing  sp.ee,  abounding  with  aromaticki. 


I  Aromatick  -t  having  the  qualities  of  t pice"  P». 
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SPI'DER,  t.   The  animal  that  ■pint  a  web  for 

SPPDERC  ATCH  ER,  «.    [picas  warorta^LaT] 

A  bird. 

.SPI'DERWORT,  s.  [spaaiaagiiia;,  Lat.]  A 

with  a  lily-flower. 
SPI'GOT,  s.    ['ptjekcr.  Dutch.]    A  piu  or 

put  tato  the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  1« 

SPIKE,  s.    [spiro,  Lat.]  J 
1  An  ear  of  corn.  Denaaw. 
3  A  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood;  a  long  rod  of 
iron  sharpened.  AMd.asu 
SPIKE,  s.    A  smaller  species  of  lavender.  HuL 
To  SPIKE,  v.  a. 
I  To  fasten  with  long  nails.  Me  ion. 

S  To  set  with  spikes.  (i  itrmci. 

3  To  make  sharp  at  the  end. 
SPi'KENARD,  s.    [rptco  nardi,  Ut.]    A  plant ; 
and  the  oil  or  balsam  produced  from  the  plant. 

i>;jet*{»/#r. 

SPILL,  s.    [tpijlen,  Dutch.] 
I  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of  iron. 


3  A  small  quantity  of  money.  Afixft. 
To  SPiLL,  v. a.    [sptHaa,  Sax.  $pillen,  DutctiO 
I  To  shed  ;  to  lose  by  shedding.  D**iW. 
•i  To  destroy  ;  to  mischief.  Dersss. 
3  To  throw  away.  Ticket. 
To  SPILL,  v.  n. 
1  To  waste  ;  to  be  lavish.  Sidney. 
3  To  be  shed ;  to  be  l«>st  by  being  shed.  Hatts. 
8PPLLER,  s.    [I  know  not  whence  derived  ]  A 
kind  of  fishing  line.  tarns. 
SPILTH,  *.  [from  tyiU.]    Any  thing  poured  oat 
or  wasted.  Skakeepeart. 
ToSPIN.v.  a.  pret.  spun,  or  span.  part.  spaa, 
[spiaaon,  Sax.  tptnncn,  Dutch.] 
I  To  draw  out  into  thn  ads.  Rmd*s. 
3  To  form  thread*  by  drawing  out  and  twisting 
any  filamentous  matter.  Dryers. 

3  To  protract ;  to  draw  out.  Adduoa- 

4  To  form  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  out  tcdiouslv. 

a***!. 

5  To  put  into  a  turning  motion,  as  a  hoy**  top. 
7b  SPIN,  r.n. 

I  T<>  exercise  the  art  of  spinning,  or  dra*>0f 
thrcaVs. 

4  To  stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current. 


S  To  move  round  as  a  spindle.  Md 
SPI'NACH,  Is.    {tpmachia,  Latin.]    A  plant. 
SPI'NAGE,  I  Miller. 
SPI'NAL.  «.    [sptaa,  Lat.]     Belonging  to  the 

back-bone. 
SPI'NDLE,  t.    [tpindl,  tpittlel.  Sax . ] 

1  The  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  forn 
which  it  is  conglomerated.  Maine. 

3  A  long  slender  stalk  Morurxr. 

3  Any  thing  slender :  whence  spindle  thank*. 


To  SPI'NDLE,  ».n.  [from  the  noun.J  To  shoot 
inta  a  long  small  stalk.  Bccon. 

SPINDLESH A'.NKED,  a.  [spind/e  and  thank.) 
Having  small  legs.  Ad,i%son. 

SPI'N  DLL  I  REE,  s.   A  plant  j  prickwood. 

SPINE,  s.    [spina,  Lat  ]   The  back-booe.  Ihyd. 

SPI'N  EL,  s.    A  sort  of  mineral.  Woodward. 

SPI'NET,  s.  [esptaette,  Fr.]  A  small  harpsichord  j 
an  instiument  with  keys.  Swtft. 

SPINI'FEROUS,  a.  [spina  and  fero,  Ut.]  Bear- 
ing thorns. 

SP1NK.S.   A  finch  :  a  bird. 

8PPNNBR,s.  [froraspw.] 
I  One  skilled  in  spinning. 
9  A  garden  spider  with  long  jointed  legs. 

Shakespeare. 

SPI'N NING  IV heel,  $.  [from  spin.]  The  wheel 
by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock,  the 
'thread  is  drawn. 

SPI  NO'S  ITY,  t.  [ipiatwtu,  Ut.]  Ciabbedness; 
thorny  or  briary  perplexity.  GUmrilu. 

SPl'NOfJS,a.  [sptao.w,  Ut.]  Thorny ;  fall  of 
ili  in— 


SPI'NSTER,  *.  [from  rpia.] 
I  A  wotnau  that  »pim. 


» 
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SPI 


f  In  law.)  The  general  term  for*  girl  or  maiden 
woman.  Sunft. 
SPI'NSTRY,  ».   [from  tptnater.]   The  work  of 
•pinning. 

SPI'NY.a.  [tpina,  Lot.]   Thorny i  briary;  per- 

[lexed.  difficult.  Digby. 
'RACLE,  i.  [spirucuium,  Lit.]    A  breathing 
hole ;  a  vent  .  a  small  aperture.  IVoodttarU. 
SPl'RAl.,  a.     [spin,  Lat.J     Curve;  winding 
circularly  involved.  Bluckmore. 
SPl'RALLY,  mi.    In  a  spiral  form,  ftay. 
SPIRE,  *.    [$pira,  Lat.] 
l  A  curve  line  ;  any  thing  wreathed  or  contort- 
ed ;  a  curl ;  a  twist ;  a  wreath.  Drydrn. 
9  Any  thing  growing  up  taper ;  a  round  pyramid  ; 

a  steeple.  Unit. 
S  The  top  or  uppermost  point. 
To  SPIKE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  shoot  up  pyromidically. 

r\  "T*      1  •  1 .  ~  .  .....  * 


9  To  breathe  :  not  in  use. 
SPPRIT.s.    Itpx rii us,  Lat.] 
I. Breath,  wind.  Lacon. 

9  An  immaterial  substance.  Davus, 

3  The  »oul  of  man.  Shakeijxare. 

4  An  apparition.  Luke. 
ft  Temper;  habitual  disposition  or  mind. 

6  Ardour;  courage;  elevation;  vehemence  of 
mind.  Shaketpeare. 

7  Genius;  vigour  of  mind.  TtmpU. 

8  Turn  or  mind  .  power  ot  mind,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. ComUy. 

9  Intellectual  power*  distinct  from  the  body. 

Clarendon. 

10  Sentiment ;  perception.  Shakespeare. 

1 1  Eagerness  ;  desire.  South. 
U  Man  of  activity  ;  man  of  life,  fire,  and  enter 


IS  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of  the  mind. 

Dryden. 

14  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerfulness  to  the 
mind.  Shakespeare. 
\b  Character iit ical  likeness;  essential  qualities. 

tVotton. 

10  Any  thing  emlneutly  pure  and  refined. 

Shakespeare. 

17  That  which  hath  power  or  energy.  South. 

18  An  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  distillation  i 
as,  brandy,  rum.  *  Boyle. 

19  In  the  old  poets,  tpirii  was  a  monosyllable,  and 
often  written  sprite,  or,  less  properly,  iprighl. 


To  SPIRIT,  r.  o. 
I  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit.  Milton. 
9  To  'excite ;  to  animate ;  to  encourage ;  to  in- 
•  vigorate  to  action.  Swtjt. 
S  To  draw  ;  to  entice.  Brovn. 
SPPRITALLY,  ad.    [>pmtus,  I  nt.]    By  moans 
of  the  breath.  Holder. 
SPI'RITED.o.  [from  spirit.]  Lively ;  vivacious ; 

full  of  8 re.  Pope . 

SPI'RITEDNESS.  s.    [from  tpiriud.]  Dispasi- 
tion  or  make  of  mind.  Addison. 
SPI'RITFULNESS,  t.    [from  spirit  and  full.] 
Spriglitlinets;  liveliness.  Harvey . 

SPIRITLESS,  o.  [from  spirit.]  Dejected;  low; 

deprived  of  vigour ;  depressed.  Smufrta're. 
SPl'RITOUS,  «.    [from  spirt!.] 
1  Refined;  defecated;  advanced  near  to  spirit. 

Afiflon. 

tt  Fine  t  ardent ;  act  i  <»■•. 

SPPRITOUSNESS,,.  [from  spiritoor.]  Fineness 
andartivityof  ports.  Boyle. 
SPI'RII  DAL,  a.    [tpiritnel.  Fr.  frwn.  spirit.] 

1  Distinct  from  matter;  immaterial;  incorpo- 
real. Baton. 

9.  Mental ;  intellectual.  South. 

9  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things;  re- 
lative only  to  the  mind.  Calamy. 

4  Not  temporal ;  relating  to  the  things  af  heaven  ; 

ecclesiastical.  Suift. 
SPIRITUALITY,  ».   [from  spiritual.] 

1  Incorporeity  ;  immateriality;  essence  distinct 
from  matter.  Raleigh. 

9  Intellectual  nature.  South. 

D  Acts  independent  of  the  body ;  pure  acts  of 
•he  soul ;  mental  refinemeut. 


asm  V. 


SPL 

belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ecrl.  t1- 

Aukft. 


SPPRITUaLTY,  s.  [from  spiritual.)  Ecclesi- 
astical body,  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 

SPJRiTUALlZA'TlON.  s.  [from  spintaolke  ] 
The  act  of  spiiitualiztng. 

To  SPIRITUALIZE,  v.  a.  [spintoahasr,  Fr.  1  To 
refine  the  intellect ;  to  purify  from  the  fecu- 
lencies  of  the  world.  Risers 

SPPRITUALLY,  ad.  [(mm  spiritual.)  Without 
corporeal  gross ne u ;  with  attention  to  things 

fiurely  intellectual.  Tailor. 
'RITIJOUS,  a.    [sprntaw,  Fr.]  9 
l  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity,  and  ac 
tivity  of  parts.  Arhuthnot. 
4  lively,  gay;  vivid;  ainr.  H'ottom. 
SPI  RITUOSITY,      |s.    [from  spiruaooj.J  Re 
SPPRll  UOUSNESS,  j     quality  ol  being  spirit- 
uous; tenuity  and  activity. 
To  SPIRT, ».  a.  [tpnitc,  Sw.]  To  sprine  out  in  a 
sudden  stream  ;  to  stream  out  by  intervals.  P$). 
To  8PI RT,  r.  a.   To  throw  out  in  a  jet.  Coy. 
SPIRT,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
1  Sudden  ejection. 
9  Sudden  effort. 

7bSPI'RTLB,  ».  o.    [a  corruption  of  spir/.]  To 
shoot  scattenngly.  Derham. 
8PPUY,  u.    [from  spire.] 
I  Pyramidal.  Pope. 
1  Wreathed  ;  curled*  Drydrm. 
SP1SS,  a.    [tputut,  Lat.]    Close  ;  firm  ;  thick  : 
nut  in  use.  Brtrewmod. 
SPl'SSATED,*1  o.    [from  spiss.]    Thickened  , 
brought  to  a  consistence.  Ath. 
SPISSATION.*  s.   The  act  of  thickening;  the 
act  of  bringing  to  a  consistence.  Ah. 
SPPSSITUDE,  s.     [*p«ssos,  Lat.]     Crossness ; 

thickness.  Bacon. 
SPIT,  «.    [spitan,  Sax.  spit,  Dutch.} 
1  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven,  to  be 
turned  before  the  fire.  Wilkin*. 
9  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by  one 
action  of  the  spade.  Mortimer. 
To  SPIT,  r.  a.  pret.  spot.  pait.  pass,  spit,  or 

7 fitted,    [from  the  noun.] 
o  put  upon  a  spit.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  thrust  through.  Drydm. 
To  SPIT,  v.  m.    \spatan,  Sax.  tpytter.  Dan.]  To 
eject  from  the  mouth.  Shakespeare. 
To  SPI  r,  v.  n.   To  throw  out  spittle  or  moistuic 
of  the  mouth.  South. 
SPPTTAL.  *.  ^corrupted  from  »«spitci.]   A  cha- 

ritable  foundation. 
To  SPPTCHCOCK,  v.  o.  To  cut  an  eel  in  pieces 
and  roast  hi  in.  King. 
SPITE,  s.    [$p>ju  Dutch.] 
I  Malice;  rancour;  bate;  malignity;  malevo- 
lence. Sid  my. 
9  Spire  of  or  ia  spite  of.   Notwithstanding;  in 
defiance  of.  Roue. 
To  SPITE,  c.  o.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  mischief;  to  treat  maliciously  j  to  vex  ;  to 
thwart  malignantly.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  fill  wi»b  spite  ;  to  offend.  Temple. 
SPITEFUL,  a.  [spiu  ond/oii.]   Malicious;  ma- 
li<nant.  Booker. 
SPITEFULLY,  ad.  [framswite/af.]  Maliciously; 

malignantly.  Waller. 
SP1TEFULNESS,  s.   [from  spiteful.'],  Malice; 

malignity  ;  desire  of  vexing.  A'eif. 
SPITTED,  o.  [from  spit.]  Shot  out  into  1 


SPITTER,  s.  [from  spir.] 
I  One  who  puts  meot  on  a  spit. 
9  One  who  spits  with  his  mouth. 
3  A  young  deer.  Ainstccrth. 
SPITTLE,  s.   [corrupted  from  hospital.}  A  hos- 
pital. ,  (  ieavelaud. 
SPITTLE,  s.   ^/stir/tan,  Sax.]  Moisture  of  the 
mouth.  Arbuthnot. 
SP1TVENOM,*.  [ipit  and  MM  ]  Poison  eiected 
from  the  mouth.  Hooker. 
SPLANCHNOLOGY,  «.   [^x^syxw  ond  )vwyo<.] 

A  treatise  or  desctiption  of  the  bowels. 
To  SPLASH,  c.o.  [pIuiA-a,  Swedish.]  To  daub 
with  dirt  in  great  quantities. 
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SPLA'SHY.e.  [fi 

apt  to  daub. 
To  SPLAY. e.e 

shoulder- bone. 
SPLA'YFOOT,  a.  [splay 

foot  turned  inward. 
SPLA'Y MOUTH,  s. 


SPO 


widened  by  design. 
SPLEEN,  ft,  [spies,  Ut.] 
I  The  milt.    It  it  supposed  the  teat 


the  teat  of 

tioly,  and 

•  Anger  t  spite;  111  humour.  Dome. 
9  A  » odd  en  motion  ;  •  (it.  Shnkenpeare. 
4  Melancholy;  hypochondriacal  vapours.  Pope. 
i  Immoderate  merriment.  Skakegprare. 
SPLE'ENED,  a.  [from  spleen.]  Deprived  of  the 
■  pleen.  '  -  Art>uthru>t. 

SPLE'EN  FUL,  e.    [tplem  and  /eJL]    Angry  ; 

peevi»h ;  fretful ;  melancholy.  Saafcerpeore. 
SPLE'EN  LESS,  a.  [from  tpleen.)  Kind  ;  gentle; 

mild:  obsolete.  Chmpman. 
SPLE'EN  WORT,  t.  [spleen  and  soerr.]  A  plant ; 

mi  I  (watte.  Ahtler. 
SPLE'EN  Y,  a.   [from  spleen.]   Angry;  peevish; 

humorous.  Shakeipeore. 
SPLE'NDENT,  a.   [splendens,  Ut.J  Shining; 

glossy ;  having  lustre.  Newton, 
SPLL'NDID,  a.  [ipUndtdMt,  Ut.]  Showy;  mag. 


nlftccnt;  lumptuous;  pompous. 
SPLENDIDLY,  ad.  [from  sp/endsd.] 
ccntly  ;  sumptuously  5  pompously. 
8PLE'NDOUR,s.  [tpUndor,  Ut.] 
ors" " 


1 


Pin*. 
Magnifi- 
Toylor. 


t  Magnificence;  pomp. 
E'NETICK, 


hining 


3PLENET1CK,  e,  [spltnetiqnt,  Fr.) 

with  the  spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish. 
SPLE/N1CK,  a.  [tpUmqme,  Ft. 


SPLK 


onginf  to  Uie  spleen. 
Ji'NIsH,  a.  [from  ipUen 


1 


Troubled 
Taller, 
splen,  Ut.]  Be- 
Hartty. 
Fretful  1  peevish. 

Drafton. 

SPLEWiTIVE,  a.  [from  spleen.]  Hot:  titty, 
passionate  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare, 

£  PLENT,  f.  A  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  in- 
sensible swelling,  which  breeds  on  tiie  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse,  and,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils 
the  shape  of  the  leg.         Fanner's  Dictumury. 

To  SPLICE,  ».  a.  [jplissen,  Dutch.]  To  join  the 
two  ends  of  a  rope  without  a  knot. 

SPLINT,*,  [splinter,  Dutch.]  A  thin  piece  of 
wood,  or  other  matter,  used  by  chirurgcons  to 
held  the  bone  newly  set.  fVueman. 

SSuSSer.}!  -  tfromlhe  noun-i 

l  To  secure  by  splints.  -  Shakespeare. 

4  To  shiver  ;  to  break  into  fragments. 
SPLI'NTEK,  s.  {splinter,  Dutch.] 
I  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with  violence. 

Drtfden. 

1  A  thin  piece  of  wood.  Grew. 
To  SPLINTER,  r.si.  [from  the  noun.]  To  be 

broken  into  fragments  ;  to  be  shivered. 
Te  SPLIT,  ».  e.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  split,  [spri- 
te*, tplitttn,  Dutch.] 
t  7b  cleave ;  to  rive  j  to  divide  longitudinally 
in  two.  Clenvelani. 
9.  To  divide  ;  to  part.  Atterbwn. 

3  To  dash  and  break  on  a  roek.  Dry  dm. 

4  To  divide  ;  to  break  into  discord.  South. 
To  SPLIT,  •»*. 

I  To  burst  in  sunder ;  to  crack ;  to  suffer  disrup- 
tion. Bowie. 
9  To  burst  with  laughter.  Pope. 
3  To  be  broken  against  rocks.  Addison. 
SPLITTER.  1.   One  who  splits.  •  Swift. 

SPLITTLR,  s.   Bostle  1  tumult :  a  low  word. 
7b  SPOIL,  *.a.  [rpolio,  Lat.] 
I  To  seise  by  robbery  j  to  take  away  by  force. 

Milton. 

t  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  of  goods.  Pore. 
'  Tofnmipt  to  make  useless.  Taylor. 
To  SPOIL,  v.%. 

1  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder.  Spenser, 
q.  To  grow  useless  |  to  be  corrupted.  Uc*r. 
SPOIL,  *.  [ipoltttss,  Lat.] 
I  That  which  is  taken  by  violence:  plunder  , 
pillage  i  booty. 
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i  or  effort. 

3  That  which  is  taken  from  another.  MUtm. 

4  The  act  of  robbery ;  robbery.  Skaksapmrt. 

5  Corruption;  cause  of  corruption.  SsaJtaapscvs. 

6  The  slough  ;  the  cast  -off  skin  of  a  1 


SPOI'LER,  s.  [from  spoil.] 
t  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 
9  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  any  thing. 

SPOl'LFUL,  a.  '[spot*  snd/uiL]  Wasteful ;  rapa- 
cious. Spenser 

SPOKE,  a,  [rpaca,  Sax.]  The  bar  of  a  wheel  that 
pa«ses  from  the  nave  to  the  belly.      Shake  ^ . 

SPOKE.  The  preterit  of  speak. 

SPOKEN.    The  participle  passive  of  speak. 

SPOKESMAN,  s.   [spofte  sod  men.]  One  wU 
speaks  for  another.  Esodut. 

To  SPOLIATE,  v. a.  [ipotio,  Lat.]  To  rob;  to 
plunder. 

SPOLIATION,  s.  UpoluUw,  Lat.]  The  art  of 

robbery  or  privation.  Jyitf<. 
SPONDEE,*,   [tpoisrftfu*,  Ut.]   A  foot  oft  a  o 

lone  *yllablct. 
SPONDyLE,  «.  [fTosiiAsr.]  A 

of  the  spine. 
SPONGE,  «.   [rpearia,  LsL]  A  soft  porous  sob- 
stance,  supposed  by  some  the  nidus  of  animali. 

It  is  remarkable  for  sucking  up  water.  SuJft. 
7b.SP0NGE,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  Wot ;  to 

wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge.  Books. 
To  SPONGE,  r. a.  »To  suck  in  as  a  sponge;  to 

gain  by  mean  arts.  Sas/L 
SPONGER,*,  [rrom  ipotif e.]  One  who  hang*  tor 

a  maintenance  on  others.  UEstmngt. 
SPONGINES8,  s.  [from  fpoagy.]   Softness,  and 

fulness  of  cavities,  like  a  sponee.  Harm. 
SPONGIOUS,  a.  [from  rposure.]  Full  of  sauil 

cavities  like  a  sponge.  Cktjsss. 
SPONGY,  a.  [from  sponge.] 
1  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes. 
S  Wet;  drenched ;  soaked;  full  like  a 


1  a  joist 
Brewn. 


SPONK,  s.  Touchwood. 
SPOUSAL,  a.  [spsmseiss,  Ut.]  Relating  to  mar- 

SPONSION,*,  [spoasio.  Ut.]  The  act  of  beta*- 

ing  surety  for  another. 
SP&SSOR,  1.  [hut.]  A  surety  ;  one  who  makes 

a  promise  orgivei  security  for  another.  JjUJt. 
SPONTANEITY,  s.  [spontanetiat,  Ut.]  Volutt- 

tartness  ;  willingness  ;  accord  un compelled. 

Ij  ram.},  ail. 

SPONTANEOUS,  a.  [tponte,  Ut.]  Voluntary; 
not  compelled;  acting  without  compulsion  or 
restraint.  r  Bale. 

SPONTANEOUSLY,  «d.  [from  spontsmeont.] 
Voluntarilv  ;.of  its  own  accord.  Bentlen. 

SPONTANEOUSNESS.  s.  [from  spontaneous.) 
Voluntariness ;  freedom  of  will ;  accord  an- 
fbrced.  Hale. 

SPOOL,  s.  [spssl,  Dutch.]  A  small  piece  of  cane 
or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end ;  or  a  piece  of 
wood  turned  in  that  form  to  wind  yam  upon ; 
a  ouill. 

To  SPOOM,  t.  n.   To  go  on  swiftly.  Drgden. 

To  SPOON,  r. «.  In  sea  language,  u  when  a  ship, 
being  under  sail  in. a  storm. .cannot  bear  iu 
but  is  obliged  to  put  right  before  the  wind. 


SPOON,  r.  [spaen,  Dutch.]  A  concave  vessel  with 
a  handle,  tiaed  in  eating  liquids.  Pvpc. 
SPOONBILL,  $.   [spoon  and  hill.]   A  bird.  The 
end  of  its  bill  is  broad.  Grr». 
SPCONFUL,  *.  [spooa  and/aU.] 
1  As  much  as  b  generally  taken  at  once  in  a 
A  medical  spoonful  is  half  an  ounce. 


9  Anv  small  quantitv  of  liquid. 

SPO'ON.MEAT.s.  [ipooa  and  sarot.] 
nourishment  Uken  with  a  spoon. 

SPOON WOHT,  s.   Scurvygrass.  Harte. 

SPORA'DICAL,  a.  [rTtf«»i»»$;.]  A  sporszdtcai  ua- 
ease  is  an  rndemial  disease,  what  in  a  particu- 
lar season  affects  but  few  people.  Arhnt'im^t. 

SPORT,  s.  t'PO",  • 
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;  frolick 


I  Play  ;  diversion  j 
ous  merriment. 

8  Mock  j  contemptuous  mirth. 

9  That  with  which  one  plays . 
4  Play  j  idle  gingle. 

»  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  huntinf. 


tumultu- 

Sidney. 
Til  lot  ton. 
Drydeu. 


fishing. 

To  SPORT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i  To  divert  ;  to  make  merry. 

9  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play.  Drydtn. 
To  SPORT,  e.n. 

t  To  play }  to  frolick  ;  to  game ; 


ft  To  trifle. 

SPO'RTFUL,  a.  [sport  and/aU.] 
I  Merry  ,  frolick  .  wanton.  Milton. 
ft  Ludicrout ;  done  in  jest.  Bentlty. 
SPORTFULLY,  ad.   Wantonly ;  merrily. 
SPCKRTFULNESS.i.  [from  »port/»L]  Wanton- 
nets,  play}  merriment;  frolick.  Sidney. 
SPO'RTIVK.o.  [from  sport.]  Gay;  merry)  fro- 
lick; wanton;  playful;  ludicrous.  Pope. 
SPO'RTIVENESS,  s.  [from  rportitr.]  Gayety ; 

piny  ;  wantonness.  Italtvn. 
SPORTSMAN,*,  [sport  and  man  ]  One  who  pur- 
sue! the  recreations  of  the  field.  Adduan. 
SPCPRTULE,*.  [sportsl*.  Fr.  sportslo,  Lat.]  An 
alms  ;  a  dole.  Ayliffe. 
SPOT,  s.  [speife,  Danish  ,  tpotte,  Flemish.] 
1  A  blot ;  a  mark  made  by  discoloration.  Dry. 
*  A  taint  j  a  disgrace ;  a  reproach.  Popt. 
9  A  scandalous  woman ,  Shoketpeare. 
4  A  small  extent  of  place.  Addiun. 
a  Any  particular  place.  Otway. 
6  Upon  the  toot.   Immediately ;  without  chang- 
ing place. 
To  SPOT.  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  mark  with  discolorations  ,  to 
ft  To  |>atch  by  way  of  ornament 


.Tate. 


3  To  corrupt ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  taint. 
SPOTLESS,  «.  [from  spot.] 
1  Free  from  spots.  , 
ft  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity  ;  Immaculate; 

pure ;  untainted.  Waller. 
8POTTKR,  s.  [from  spot.]  One  that  spots ;  one 

that  maculates. 
SPOTTY,  a.  [from  spol.]  Full  of  spots;  macu- 
lated. Milton. 
SPOU'SAL,  a.  [from  spouse.]  Nuptial ;  matrimo- 
nial; conjugal;  connubial;  bridal.  Shakttp. 
SPOU'SAL,  $.  [etpoutaUUt,  Fr.  tpontalia,  Latin.] 
Marriage;  nuptials.  Dryden. 
SPOUSE,  s.  [sporuo,  Ut.  espotue,  Fr.]  One  joined 
in  marriage ;  a  husband  or  wife.  Sftafcespeore. 
SPOl'SEI),  a.    [from  the  noun.]  Wedded; 
espoused;  joined  together  as  in  matrimony. 

IfillM 

SPOUSELESS,  a.    [from  tpouc]    Wanting  a 
husband  or  wife.  Pop*. 
SPOUT,  s.  [spayl,  Dutch.] 
1  A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel,  nut  of 
which  any  thing  is  poured.  Brown. 
a  Water  falling  in  a  body ;  a  cataract.  Skaketp. 
To  SPOUT,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pour  with 
violence,  or  in  a  collected  body,  as  from  a 
sr*'  nit .  J$Qctyy\ » 

To  SPOUT,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from  a  spout. 

Woodward. 

To  SPRAIN,  t.a.  [corrupted  from  ttrain.]  To 
stretch  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  without  dislo- 
cation of  the  bone.  Cay. 

SPHAIN,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Extension  of  the 
ligaments  without  dislocation  of  the  joint.  7 ens. 

SPR  A I  NTs,  s.   The  dung  of  an  otter. 

SPRANG.   The  preterit  of  spring. 

SPRAT,  «.  [spro*,  Dutch.]  A  small  sea  fish. 

To  SPRAWL,  v.  a.  [sprodte,  Danish.] 
I  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsions  of  death. 

Ifalibrat. 

ft  To  tum.blc  or  creep  with  much  agitation  and 
contortion  of  the  limbs.  Drydtn. 
SPRAY,  i. 

1  The  extremityiof  a  branch.  Drydtn. 

2  The  foam  of  the  sea,  -ommonly  written  spry. 

ArbutKnot. 

To  SPREAD,  v.  a.  [tprtdan,  Six.  spreyden,  Dut.] 
•07 


SPR 

1  To  extend;  to  expand;  to  make  to  cover  or 
rill  a  larger  space  than  before.  Bacvn. 
ft  To  cover  by  extension.  Grant  it U 

3  To  cover  over.  Itaiah. 

4  To  stretch ;  to  extend.  Milton. 
3  To  publish  ;  to  divulge  ;  to  disseminate.  Afei. 
6  To  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations.  AfWto*. 

7b  SPREAD,  e.  n.  To  extend  or  expand  itself. 

Bacon. 

SPREAD,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Extent ;  compass.  Adduom. 

ft  Expansion  of  parts. 
SPRE'ADER,  $.  [from  spread.] 

I  One  that  spreads. 

ft  Publisher;  divulge:  ;  disseminator.  Swft. 
SPRENT,  part.   [sprssKW,  Sax.  .prangen,  Dutch.] 
Sprinkled*:  obsolete.  Sidney. 
SPRIG,  s.  [ys&rsg,  Welsh.]  A  small  branch,  a 

sal,  s.  Chry-taJ  fooml  in  form  of  an 
hexangitlar 'column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the 
stone,  and  lessening  till  it  terminates  In  a  point. 

H'oodvard. 

SPRI'GGY,  a.    [from  sprif.]    Full  of  small 

branches. 
SPRIGHT,  s.  [contraction  of  spirit.] 

I  Spirit  :  shade;  soul;  incorporeal  agent.  .Spen. 

ft  Walking  spirit  j 


4  An  arrow  :  not  in 

To  9PRI(»HT,  sj.  a.  To  haunt  as  a  spright  i  a  lu- 
dicrous u«e.  Shakespeare. 

SPRI'GHTPUL,  a.  [ipright  and  fail.)  Lively  ; 
brisk  ;  xav  ;  vigorous.  Otway. 

SPRPGHTPULLY,  ad.  [from  tprigktfal.)  Brisk- 
ly ;  vigorously.  Shakespeare. 

SPRl'GHTLESS.a.  [from tprighU]  Dull;  enerv- 
ated ;  sluggish.  Cetpfey. 

SPRI'GHTLINESS,*.  [from  qrrigktlf .)  Liveli- 
ness;  briskness i  vigour;  gayety;  vivacity. 

SPRl'GHTLY,  o.  [from  spri* at.]  Gay ;  bri«k  \ 
lively,  vigorous;  airy;  vivacious.  Prior. 
To  SPRING,  v.  n.  pret.  tpmng or  sprang,  ancient- 
ly sprang ;  part,  sprang.  [vprmgan,  Sax.  sprin- 
ge*, Dutch.] 
1  To  rise  out  of  the  ground,  and  grow,  by  vegeta- 
tive power.  Pop*. 
ft  To  begin  to  grow.  Bay. 

3  To  proceed  as  from  seed.  Milton. 

4  To  come  into  existence ;  to  issue  forth.  Popt. 
i  To  arise ;  to  appear. 

6  To  issue  with  effect  of  force. 

7  To  proceed  as  from  ancestors.       Ben  Jo 
•  To  proceed  as  from  a  ground,  cause,  or  reason. 

Milton. 

9  To  grow  t  to  thrive.  Dryden. 

10  To  bound;  to  leap;  to  jump;  to  rush  hastily 
to  appear  suddenly.  BSoxkmore. 

1 1  To  fly  with  elastics  power.  Mortimer. 
ift  To  rise  from  a  covert.  Otway. 
IS  To  issue  from  a  fountain.  Genesis. 
14  To  proceed  as  from  a  source.  Dryden. 
li  To  shoot ;  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

To  SPRING,  ».  a.  P°*'' 
I  To  start ;  to  rouse  game.  Donne. 
<2  To  produce  quickly.  Dryien. 

3  To  make  by  starting  a  plank.  Dryden. 

4  To  discharge  a  mine.  Addison, 
b  To  contrive  on  a  sudden  ;  to  produce  lustily  ; 

to  offer  unexpectedly.  Svift. 
«  To  pass  by  leaping.  Taonuon. 
SPRING,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
t  The  season  in  which  plants  spring  and  vegetate. 

Skmkmpmrt, 

9  An  elastlck  body;  a  body  which,  when  dis- 
torted, has  the  power  of  restoring  itself  to  its 
former  statt.  Moson. 

3  Elastick  force.  /v'esrfoa. 

4  Any  active  power ;  any  cause  by  which  motion 
is  produced  or  propagated.  Rym*r. 

5  A  leap ;  a  bound ;  a  jump  j  a  violent  effort  ;  a 
sudden  struggle.  Addison. 

6  A  leak  ;  a  start  of  a  plink.  Ben  Jonson. 
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7  A  fountain;  an  issue  of  water  from  the  earth. 

Davxei 

t  A  source ;  that  by  which  any  thing  it  supplied. 

Drytlen. 

y  Rise;  beginni 
10  Cause  I  origi 
SPRING,  ( 
.spRl'NGAL,  J 

SPRINGE,  fa  [from  tpnngJ]  A  gin;  a  noose 
which,  fastened  to  any  eUslick  body,  catches 
by  a  spring  or  jerk.  Dry  dm 

SPRl'NGEK.s.  [from  spring.]  One  who  rouses 
game. 

SPRINGHALT,  i.  {tprime  and  kalt.l  A  lameness 
by  which  the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 

Shakespeare 

SPRl'NGINESS,  s.   [from  springy.]  Elasticity, 
power  of  restoring  itself.  Boyle. 
SPRI'NGLE,  i.   [from  spring.]  A  springe  ;  an 
elastick  noose.  Carew. 
SPRI'NGTIDE,  s.  [spring  and  tide.]  Tide  at  the 
new  and  full  moon  ;  high  tide.  Grew. 
SPRl'NGY,  a.  [from  springe.] 
i  Elastick ;  having  the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

Lintlty. 

8  [From  spring.]  Full  of  springs  or  fountain* 
not  used.  Murumer. 

To  SPRI'NKLE,  a.  a.  {sprinkelen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  scatter ;  to  disperse  in  small  masses. 
S  To  scatter  in  drop*. 
S  To  besprinkle  ;  to  wash,  wet,  or  dust  by  scat- 
tering  in  particles.  Dryten. 
To  SPRI'NKLE,  b.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  scat- 
tering  in  small  drops.  Aylije. 
SPRI'N  KLER.  s.   One  that  sprinkles. 
To  SPRIT,  v.  a.  [tprytutm,  Sav.  tpruyien,  Dutch.] 
To  throw  out ;  to  eject  with  force.  Commonly 
*pirt.  /  Brown. 

To  SPRIT,  c.  m.  To  shoot;  to  germinate;  to 
sprout. 

SPRIT,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Shoot:  sprout.  Mor. 
8PRITSAIL,f.  [sprit  and  soiL]  The  sail  which 
beknes  to  the  bollsprit.  If'urman. 
SPRITE,  s.  [contracted  from  tpirit.]  A  spirit ; 

an  incorporeal  agent.  Pope. 
SPR1TEFULLY,  ad.    See  SPRIGHTFULLY. 

v if  n n, sly  ;  with  life  and  ardour.  Chapman. 
SPR1TE1.Y.  ail.  [from  spriie.]  Gayly.  Chapman. 
SPRONG.   The  old  preterit  of  spring. 
To  SPROUT,  v.  a.  {ipryttm,  Sax.  spnyten,  Dut.] 
1  To  shoot  by  vegetation  j  to  germinate.  Prior. 
1  To  shoot  into  ramifications.  Bacon. 
3  To  grow.  Ticket. 
SPROUT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  shoot  of  a  vege- 
table.  Bacon. 
SPRUCE,  a.  Nice ;  trim ;  neat  without  elegance. 

latter. 

To  SPRUCE,  r.  o.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  dreas 
with  affected  neatness. 

SPRUCE,  *.   A  species  of  fir. 

SPRU'CEBEER,  *.  [from  spruce,  a  kind  of  fir.] 
Beer  tinctured  with  branches  of  fir.  Atbuthnot. 

SPRU'CE-PIR,**.  [spruce  and  Jir.]  A  fir  which 
grows  with  more  regularity  than  the  common 
fir«  Ash. 

SPRU'CELEATHER.  t.  [corrupted  for  Prussian 
leather.]  •  _  Atnsworth. 

SPRU'CELY,  ad.  [from  iprace.]  In  a  nice  man- 
ner. 

SPRU'CENESS,  s.  [from  sprac*.]  Neatness  with- 

out  elegance. 
SPRUNG.   The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  tpring. 
SPRUNT,  t.   Any  thing  that  is  short  and  will 

not  easily  bend. 
SPUD,  $.   A  short  knife;  any  short  thick  thing, 

in  contempt.  Swift. 
SPU'LLERS  of  Yarn,  s.  [perhaps  properly  ipooU 

■W.J   Are  such  as  are  employed  to  see  that  it 

J»c  JJtH  »pun,  and  fit  for  the  loom, 
il*™?.'  V  r,P»"»°.  Lat.]  Foam ;  froth.  Afiltoa. 

uimnrl^i9' itpumo'^  Tofo»«";  to  froth. 

SPU'MOUS,  I  a  lament,  Ut.]  Frothy ;  foamy. 
SPU'MY,     J  Brown. 

HPUNGE.S.  [spongta,  Lat.]  Sec  SPONGE. 


To  SPUNGE,  *.  a.  [rather  to 
on  others  for  maintenance. 

SPU'NGINGHOU 
bouse  to  which  _ 
mitment  to  prison. 

SPU'NGY,  c  [from* 
l  FuU  of  small  holes, 


.  ••]  Tosuh 


soft  like  a 


Drydn. 
SKakerixcrr- 


8  Wet ;  moist ;  watery. 

3  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing.  5 
SPU'NK,  s.    Rotten  wood;  touchwood. 
SPUR,  s.  [spare,  Sax.  spore,  Dutch.] 

1  A  sharp  point  fixed  on  the  rider's  heel,  with 
which  he  pricks  his  horse.  Assises. 

8  Incitement;  instigation.  Baanu 

3  A  stimulus;  a  prick;  any  thing  thatjralls  sr»i 

4  The  sharp  point*  on  the  legs  ©I  acock  w.ui 
which  he  fights.  Rx}. 

5  Any  thing  standing  out ;  a  snag.  Snakespttut. 
To  SPUR,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  prick  with  the  spur;  to  time  withthespur. 

8  To  instigate ;  to  incite ;  to 
3  T«>  drive  by  force. 
To  SPUR,  t.a. 
I  To  travel  with  great  expedi 
«  To  press  forward. 

SPU'RGALLED,  m.  [spur  and  goiL]  Hart  with  a 
•pur.  Shaketpttn. 

SPURGE,  s.  [swarge,  Fr.  tjmrgie,  Dot.]  A  plant 
violently  purgative.  Sparge  is  a  general  natae 
in  English  for  all  milky  purgative  plants. 

Skinner. 

SPU'RIOUS,  a.  [rpttTiut,  Lat.] 

l  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  adulterine.  Swift. 

8  Not  legitimate  ,  bastard.  Add 
SPU'KLING,  s.  [tsptrla*.  Fr.]   A  small  sea 


To  SPURN,  r.  a.  [sporran,  Sax.] 
1 1  To  kick  ;  to  strike  or  drive  with  the  foot. 

ShckttprOTt. 

9  To  reject ;  to  scorn ;  to  put  away  with  coa- 
tempt ;  to  disdain.  Shaketpeve. 
3  To  treat  with  contempt.  Loekt. 
To  SPURN,  p.  a. 

1  To  make  contemptuous  opposition ;  to 

insolent  resistance. 
8  To  toss  up  the  heels ;  to  kick  or  ai 
SPURN,  s.  tfrom  the  verb.]  Kick  ; 

contemptuous  treatment. 
SPL'KNEY,  s.    A  plant. 
SPL'HRER.  s.  [from  spar.]  One  who  uses  spurs. 
SPU'KRIEK,  s.  I  [from  spar.]  One  who  makes 
spurs. 

SPL'RRY,  *.  [ipergaw,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
To  SPU  RT,  v.a.   See  To  SP1 RT  .  To  fly  out  with 
a  quick  stream.  tVmcman. 
SPU'RWAY,  s.  [spar  and  srci.]  A  horseway;  a 


bridle-road,  distinct  from  a  road  

SPUTATION.s.  [ipatam,  Lat.]  The  act  of  spit- 
ting.  

To  SPUTTER,  r.  a.  [tpmto,  Lat.l 


I  To  emit  moisture  in  small  flyi 
8  To  fly  out  in  small  particles  wi 


drops.  Dry. 
some  noise. 
Dryde*. 

3  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with  the 
mouth  full ;  to  throw  out  the  spittle  by  hasty 
Sj>eech.  Cvr.grere. 

To  SPUTTER,  e.  o.  To  throw  out  with  uowe 
and  hesitation.  Swiju 

SPUTTER,  s.  Moisture  thrown  out  in  small 
drops. 

SPUTTERER,  s.   One  that  sputter*. 
SPY.  s.  [ytpio,  Welsh ;  esptoa,  Fr.  spt>.  Dutch  ] 
One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or  motions  of 
others.  CJamdo*. 
To  SPY,  v.  a.  [from  the  noan.] 

1  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  •  distance,  or  in  a 
state  of  concealment ;  to  etpy.  Domne. 

2  To  discover  bv  close  examination.  D.  of  Piety. 

3  To  search  or  discover  by  artifice.  frwmbni. 
To  SPY,  r.  a.  To  search  narrowly.  Shakespeare. 
SPY'BOAT,  s.  [spy  and  boot.]  A  boat  sent  out  for 

intelligence. 
SQUAB,  a. 
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SQU  • 

1  Unfeathered  ;  newly  hatched.  Xing. 
9  Fat :  thick  and  short ;  awkwardly  balky.  Bet. 
SQUAB,  t.   A  kind  of  sofa  or  coach;  a  Huffed 

cushion.  Pop*. 
SQUAB,  ad.  With  a 

flat :  a  low  word. 
To  SQUAB,  v.n.   To  fall 

squelsh  or  squash. 
SQOA'BBISH,  o.  L'rom  squab.}  Thick;  heavy; 

fleshy.  Harvey. 
To  SQOA'BBLE.  v.  n.    [kiabia,  Swedish.]  To 

quarrel ;  to  debase  peevishly ;  to  wrangle :  to 

fight :  a  low  word.  Collier. 
SQU A'BBI.E,  «.  [from  the  verb.]  A  low  brawl ; 

a  petty  quarrel.  Arkuthnot. 
SQUA'BBLER,  i.  [from  squabble.]  A  quarrelsome 

fellow  ;  a  brawler. 
SQUA'BPIE,  ».  [sgaaft  and  pie.]  A  pie  made  of 

many  ingredient!.  King. 
SQUA'DRON,  s.  fftcaaVon,  Pr.  tquadrone,  Ital .] 
1  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square.  Milton. 
9  Part  of  an  army   a  troop.  Knollet. 
3  Part  of  a  fleet ;  a  certain  number  of  ships. 

Arbuthnct. 

SQUA'DRONED,  «.  [from  squadron.]  Formed 
into  squadrons.  Milton. 

SQUA'LID,  a.  [iqualidut,  Lat.]  Foul)  nasty; 
fllthy.  .  Drydev. 

SOUALI'DITY.*   \  «.  [from  squalid.)  The  state 

SQUA'Ll  DNESS,*  j    or  quality  of  being  squalid. 

Jth. 

To  SQUALL,  v.  n.  [squala.  Swedish.]  To  scream 
•ut  as  a  child  or  woman  frighted.  Swtft. 
SQUALL,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Loud  scream.  Swift. 
9  Sudden  gust  of  wind  :  a  sailor's  word. 
SQUA'LLER,      [from  soaaU.]  Screamer;  one 

that  screams. 
SQUA'LLY.o.  [from  sqvail.}  Windy;  gusty. 
SQUALOR,!.   [Latin.]  Coarseness;  nastiness. 

Burton. 

SQUA'MOUS.a.  [sguamosiu,  Ut.]  Scaly;  cover- 
ed with  scales.  Woodward. 

[$.  (from  squamous.]  The 
state  of  being  covered 
with  scales.  Ash. 
To  SQUA'NDER,  t.  a.  Irerschwenden,  Teut.] 
I  To  scatter  lavishly  ,  to  spend  profusely  j  to 
throw  away  in  idle  prodigality.  Pope. 
9  To  scatter;  to  dissipate;  to  disperse.  Drfden. 
SQUA'NDERER,  s.  [from  squander.}  A  spend- 
thrift .  a  prodigal ;  a  waster.  Locke. 
SQUARE,  a.  [ysgwar,  Welsh  ;  oaadratas,  Ut.] 
.  Cornered ;  having  right  angles.  Prior. 
9  Forming  a  right  angle.  Moxan. 
.  3  Cornered ;  having  angles  of  wliatever  content 
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4  Parallel ;'  exactly  suitable.  Shakespeare. 
ft  Strong  ;  stout ;  well  set :  at,  a  S7»ot#  man. 

6  Equal  ;  exact ;  honest :  fair.  Shaketpeare. 

7  (In  geometry.)  Square  root  of  any  number  is 
that  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the 
equmre,  as  4  is  the  square  root  of  16. 

SQUARE,  *.  [owidra,  Lat.] 
I  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides.  Mil. 

9  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  side. 

Addison. 

3  Content  of  an  angle.  Brown. 

4  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  workmen  raca- 
sure  or  form  their  angles. 

ft  Rule ;  regularity  ;  exact  proportion  ;  justness 
of  workmanship  or  conduct.  Spenser. 

6  Sqaadron;  troops  formed  square.  Shakespeare. 

7  A  square  number  is  when  another,  called  its 
root,  can  be  exactly  found,  which,  multiplied 
by  itself,  produces  the  square. 

ft  Quaternion  ,  number  four.  Shakespeare. 
9  Level ;  equality.  Dryden. 

10  Quart  ile ;  the  situation  of  planets,  distant 
ninety  degrees  from  each  other.  Mil  tun. 

It  Rule;  conformity.  L*  Estrange. 

19  .Squares  go.  The  game  proceeds.  V  Estrange. 
o  SQU  ARE,  v.a.  [quadro,  Ut.] 

.  To  form  with  right  angles.  Boyle. 

9  To  reduce  to  a  square.  Prior. 

3  To  measure ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure.  Shak. 


4  To  adjust  {  to  regulate ;  to  mould ;  to  shape. 

Swift. 

5  To  accommodate ;  to  fit. 

6  To  respect  in  quart  ik-. 
To  SQUARE,  t.n. 

1  To  suit  with;  to  (It  with.  Woodward. 

t  To  quarrel ;  to  go  to  opposite  sides.  Shak. 
SQU  A' KEN  ESS,  s.  [from  soaare.]  The  state  of 
being  square.  Mason. 
SQUASH,  i  [from  quash.] 

I  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed.  Shaken. 

«  [Prom  melupepo.]  A  plant.  Boyle, 

3  Any  thing  untipe;  any  thing  toft.  Shaken. 

4  A  sudden  fall.  Arbuthnot. 

5  A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 
To  SQUASH,  ».  a.  To  crush  into  pulp. 
To  SQUAT,  ».  a.  [qunttare,  Ital.]  To  sit 

ing ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 
SQUAT,  a.  [from  the  ver£  ] 
I  Cowering  s  close  to  the  ground.  Swift. 
9  Short  and  thick;  having  one  part  close  to 
another,  as  those  of  an  animal  contracted  and 
cowering.  Grew. 
SQUAT,  s. 

i  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close.  Ory. 

9  A  sudden  fall.  Herbert. 
SQUAT,  s.  A  sort  of  mineral.  Woodward. 
To  SQUEAK,  v.  n.  [sowaka,  Swedish.] 

l  To  set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry. 

9  To  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain. 

Dryden. 

SQUEAK,  t.  [ from  the  verb.]  A  thrill  quick  cry  ; 
a  cry  of  pain.  Dryden. 

To  SOU  EAL,  v.n.  [sqwala,  Swedish.]  To  cry  with 
a  shrill  sharp  voice  .  to  cry  with  pain. 

SQUEA'MISH,  a.  [for  qualmish,  from  qualm.} 
Nice;  fastidious;  easily  disgusted ;  having  the 
stomach  easily  turned.  Sidney. 

9QUF.A'MISHNESS,«.  [from  ifiieamtsA.]  Nice- 
nets  ;  delicacy ;  fastidiousness.  South. 

To  SQUEEZE,  v.  a.  [cwisan,  Sax.] 
l  To  press ;  to  crush  between  two  bodies.  Dry. 
9Tooppres.;tocru.h;to  har^s  by^e: 

3  To  force  between  dote  bodies. 
To  SQUEEZE,  v.n. 
I  To  act  or  past,  in  consequence  of  compression. 

Newton. 

9  To  force  way  through  clote  bodies.  U Estrange. 
SQUEEZE,  «.   [from  the  verb.]  Compression; 

pressure.  Philips. 
SQUEEZING,*  t.  [from  squeeze.}  The  act  of 
tquerzing  between  two  bodies.  Ash. 
SQUELCH,  f.    Heavy  fall.  L'Estrange. 
SQUIB,  t.  [schiebtn,  tier.} 

I  A  amall  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wild- flre^ 

f  Any  petty  fellow. 
SQUILL,  s.  [tquilla,  scilla,  Lat.] 

I  A  plant. 

8  A  fish. 

3  An  insect.  Grew. 
SQUPNANCY,  t.  [squinancie.  Ft.}  An  Inflam- 
mation in  the  throat ;  a  quinsy.  Bacon. 
SQUINT,  a.  [squinte,  Dutch,  oblique.]  Looking 
obliquely  j  looking  not  directly;  looking  sus- 
piciously. Milton. 
To  SQUINT,  v.n.  To  look  obliquely;  to  look 
i    not  in  a  direct  line  of  vWioo.  Bacon. 
To  SQUINT,  e.  u. 
I  To  form  the  eye  to  oblique  vition.  Shaketp. 

9  To  turn  the  eye  obliquely.  Bacon. 
SQUI'NTEYED, a.  [squint  and  eye.] 

t  Having  the  tight  directed  oblique.  K nolle*. 
9  Indirect;  oblique;  malignant.  Den  ham. 

SQUINTIFE'GO,  o.   Squinting.  Dryden. 
To  HOUPNY,  v.  n.  To  look  asquint.  Shakespeare. 
SQU  IRE,  s.  [contraction  of  esoaire.] 
i  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight.  Shak. 
9  An  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour.  Dryden. 
3  An  attendant  at  caurt.  Shakespeare. 
To  SQU  I  RE,*  r.  o.  (from  the  noun.]  To  wait  on 
as  a  gentleman  uther.  Ash. 
SQUPRRF.Uf.  {esasrueit,  Fr.  sciuru,,  Ut.]  A 
small  animal  that  lives  in  woods,  remarkable 
for  leaping  from  tree  to  tree.  Drayton. 


Rosiommon. 
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To  SQUIRT,  v.  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  To 
throw  out  in  a  quick  stream.  Arbutknut. 
To  SQUIRT,  t.  n.   To  let  fly ;  to  prate.  UEstrn. 
SQUIRT,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  ii 
ejected.  Pope. 
t  A  una II  quick  itreacn.  Bacon. 
SQL'  rmTEK,  i.  [from  squirt.}  One  that  plies  a 
-  i  u i rt .  Arbut knot. 

To  STAB,  t.  a.  [uaien,  old  Dutch.] 
1  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon.  SAakespearr. 
8  To  wound  mortally  or  mischievously.  Philips. 
To  STAB,  9.  n. 

I  To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon.  Dry. 
a  To  offer  a  stab.  Skulreyeurr. 
3  To  give  a  mortal  wound.  Shakespeare. 
STAB,  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 
l  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 
8  A  dark  injure}  a  sly  mist' 
3  A  stroke;  a  blow. 
STA'BBER,  f.  [from  stab.] 


privy  murderer. 
STABPLIMKNT,  $.    [stabilis,  Lat.] 


South. 

One  who  stabs  ,  a 


firmness  I  act  of  making  firm. 


Support; 

r»  i  n  2  f\  r  n 

STABI'LITY,  »•  [sloWliteT Fr.] 
I  Stabteness;  steadiness}  strength  to  stand. 

Blackmore. 

t  Fixedness ;  not  fluidity. 

3  Firmness  of  resolution. 
STA'BLE  o.  \itabiliM.  Ut.] 

1  Fixed  }  able  to  stand. 

C  Steady  ;  constant. 

3  Strong ;  durable. 
STA'BLE,  a,  [ttubulwi,  Ut.] 


Rogers. 
A  house  for  beasts. 

Eira. 

To  STA'BLE,  v.  n.  [Uabulo,  Lat.]  To  kennel ;  to 
dwell  as  heasta.  Milton. 
To  STA'BLE,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a  stable. 
STA'ULEHOV,  I*  [t  table  and  boy,  oi  man.)  One 
STA'BLEMAN,  j  who  attends  in  the  stable.  Sv. 
STA'BLEN  ESS,  s.  [from  staMe.] 
1  Power  to  stand. 

<2  Steadiness :  constancy  ;  stability.  Shakespeare. 
STA' BLEST  AND,  s.  (Inlaw.)  Is  one  of  the  four 
evidences  or  presumptions,  whereby  a  roan  is 
convinced  to  intend  the  stealing  of  the  king's 
deer  in  the  forest :  and  this  is  when  a  man  is 
found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with  a  cross 
bow  beat,  ready  to  snoot  at  any  deer ;  or  with 
a  long  bow  ;  or  alse  standing  close  by  a  tree 
with  greyhounds  in  a  leash.  Cowelt. 
ToSTA'BLlsn.e.o.  [eilaWtr,  Fr.]  To  establish; 

to  fix;  to  settle.  *  Donne. 

STACK,  *.  [ilacco,  Hat.] 
I  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  eorn,  or  wood,  heaped 
up  regularly  together.  Swift. 
I A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  standing  to- 
gether. Wurman. 
To  STACK,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pile  up 
regularly  in  ricks.  Mortimer. 
STACTE,  s.   Ao  aromatick  .  the  gum  that  distils 
from  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh.  Exodus. 
STA'DLE,  s.  [ttodef,  Sax.] 
1  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support  to  another, 
t  A  staff  ,  a  crutch  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
$  A  tree  suffered  to  grow  fur  coarse  and  common 
uses,  as  post*  or  rails.  Bacon. 
To  STA'DLE,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  furnish 
with  stadles.  Timer. 
ST  A'  DTH  OLDER,  s.  [stadt  and  houden,  Dutch.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces. 
STAFF,  s.  plural  staves,  [steef.  Sax.  staff,  Danish ; 
staff,  Dutch.] 
l  A  stick  with  which  a  man  supports  himself  in 
walking.  Broome. 
•  A  prop  ;  a  support,  Shakespeare, 
t  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club.  L* Estrange. 

4  Any  long  piece  of  wood. 

5  Roond  or  step  of  a  ladder. 
«  An  ensign  or  an  office. 
7  [From  stef,  Islandiek.]  A  stanza ;  a  series  of 

verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that  when  the 
aeries  is  concluded,  the  same  order  begins  again. 

Dryden . 

STVFFISH.  a.  [from  staff.]  Stiff;  harsh.  4»ch. 
STA'FPTREB,  s.   A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

OJO 
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STAG,  s.  The  male  red  deer ;  the  male  of  tl.c 
hind.  -Viiioa. 

STAGE,  s.  [estage,  Fr.] 
1  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any  show  is 
exhibited. 

«The  theatre;  the  place  of  scenick  entertain- 
ments. KuoUes. 

3  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  publicity  trans- 
acted or  performed.  Shakespeure. 

4  [From  static,  Lat.]  A  place  in  which  rest  is 
taken  on  a  journey.  Hammond. 

5  A  single  step  of  gradual  process.  Rogers. 
To  STAGE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  exhibit 

ptihlickly  :  out  of  use.  Shakespeare. 

STAGECCACH,  s.  [stage  and  coach.]  A  coach 
that  keeps  its  stages  ,  a  coach  that  passes  and 
repasses  on  certain  days  for  the  accomodation 
of  passengers.  Guy. 

STA'GEFLAY.  s.  istage  and  play.]  Theatrical 
entertainment.  Dryden. 

STA'GEPLAYER,  s.  One  who  publickly  repre- 
sents actions  on  the  stage. 

STA'GER,  i.  [from  stage.] 
I  A  player.  Ben  Jo 

1  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
practitioner. 

STA'GEVIL,  s.   A  disease  in  horses. 

STA'GG  ARD,  s.  [from  stag.]  A  four  year  old  sag . 

Ainswmtt. 

To  STA'GGER,  v. n.  [staggeren,  Dutch.] 

1  To  reel ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily.  Dr%. 

t  To  faint ;  to  begin  to  give  wav. 

3  To  he»itate ;  to  fall  into  doubt. 
To  STA'GGER.  t\  a. 

I  To  make  to  stagger  ;  to  make  to  reel. 

8  To  shock  ;  to  alarm.  LT 
STA'GGERS.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy.  Shake tpearx. 

8  Madness;  wild  conduct.  Shakrsfevrc. 
STA'GNANCY,  s.  [from  stagnant.']  The  state  of 

being  without  motion  or  ventilation. 
STA'GNANT,  «.  [stagnant,  Ut.]  Motionless; 
still ;  not  agitated  ;  not  flowing ;  not  runnln 


To  STA'GNATE,  v.  a.  [stagnum,  Ut.]  To  lie  mo- 
tionlcss  .  to  have  no  course  or  stream.  Jrbutk. 
STA'GNATION,  s.    [from  stagnate.]   Stop  of 
course ;  cessation  of  mot  ion.  Jddu-.i. 
STAID,  part.  a.   [from  stay.]  Sober ;  grave ;  re- 
gular; not  wild.  Milton. 
STA'IDNESS,*.  [from  staid.]  Sobriety ;  gravity; 

regularity. 
To  STAIN,  n. a.  [ystaenw,  Welsh.] 
1  To  blot ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate. 
8  To  die ;  to  tinge. 
3  To  disgrace  |  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy.  Milt. 
STAIN,  ». 

»  Blot ;  spot ;  discoloration.  Adduo*. 

8  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy,  Broome. 

3  Cau»e  of  reproach  ;  shame.  Sidney. 
STA'INEK.j.  [fromstaui.]  One  who  stains ;  one 

who  blots  ;  one  that  dies  ;  a  dier. 
STA'INLLSS,  a.  [from  stoia.) 

I  Free  from  blots  or  spots.  *  Sidney. 

8  Free  from  sin  or  reproach.  Siakesmrarc . 
STAIR,  s.  [stager.  Sax.  stegae,  Dutch.]  Steps  by 

which  we  ascend  from  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  the  upper.  Suinry. 
STA'iF.t'ASB,  s.  [stair  and  case.]  The  part  of  a 
fabrick  that  contains  the  stairs.  Hot  ton. 

STAKE,  s.  [staca.  Sax.  staetk,  Dutch.] 
1  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Hooker. 

9  A  piece  of  long  rough  wood.  Dryden 

3  Any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  fence.  Mtlltn. 

4  The  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited. 

Shakespears. 

»  Any  thing  pledged  or  wagered.  Cowley. 

6  The  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged,  on 
ed.  Hu< 

7  The  stoics  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands  . 
a  small  iron  foot  on  the  work-bench,  to  remove 
as  occasion  offers  .  or  else  it  hath  a  strong  iron 
spike  at  the  bottom  let  into  some  place  of  the 
work  bench,  not  to  be  removed. 

To  STAKE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
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l  To  fallen,  support,  or  defend  with  posfi  let 
upright.  Evelyn. 
1  To  wi^r  :  to  haur<l.  South. 
STALACTITES,  s.  [r«xa>-]  Spar  in  the  shape 
of  an  uicle.  ft'oodmrd. 
STALA'lTKAL.  a.    Resembled  an  icicle.  Urr. 
STA  LAG  M  l'TES,  s.   Spar  formed  into  the  shape 
of  dm  pi.  MWrurd. 
STALE,  a.  [stelle,  Dutch.] 
I  Old>  long*  kept;  altered  by  time.  Prior. 
3  I'sed  till  it  is  of  no  ute  or  esteem,  llayvard. 
STALE,  s.  [$t<rlan.  Sax.  to  steal.] 
\  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allure- 
ment to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose. 

Sidney. 

«  A  prostitute.  Shakespeare. 

3  TFrom  stale,  adj.]  Urine  ;  old  urine. 

4  Old  beer  ;  beer  somewhat  acidulated. 

b  [From  irefe,  Dutch,  a  stick.]  A  handle.  Mart. 
To  STALE,  e.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  wear 
out ;  to  make  old.  Shakespeare. 
To  STALE,  p.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make  water. 

Ilndxbrat. 

STA'LELY,  ad.  {from  itale.]  Of  old  ;  of  long 
time.  Ben  J  on  son. 

STA'LENFSS,  t.  [from  stale.]  Oldtiess;  state  of 
being  long  kept)  stale  of  being  corrupted  by 
time.  Bacon. 
To  STA  IK,  i  a.  [itealcan,  Sax.] 
1  To  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps.  Addison. 
o.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover. 
STALK,  ».  [from  the  verb.]  . 
f  High,  proud,  wide,  and  stately  step 
«  [From  stele,  Dut.]  The  stem  on  which  flowers 
or  fruits  grow.  Dryden. 

5  The  stem  of  a  quill.  Grew. 
STA'LKINGHOHSE,  t.  [stalking  and  aorse.]  A 

horse  either  real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler 
shelters  himself  from  the  sight  of  the  game ;  a 
mask  ;  a  pretence.  HakewUl. 
STA'LKY,  a.  [fiomicaUr.l  Hard  like  a  sulk. 
STALL,*,  [steal.  Sax.  $tal,  Dutch.] 
I  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  n  fed,  or  a  horse  it  kept 
in  the  stable.  Chapman. 
«  A  bench  or  form  where  any  thing  is  set  to  sale. 

Svxjt. 

9  A  small  house  or  shed  in  which  certain  trades 
are  practised.  Spenser. 
4  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 

ffirrfrarroa. 

T«»  STALL,  t.  a. 
l  To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable.  Dryuen. 
«  [For  install.]  To  invest. 
To  STALL,  v.n. 
I  To  inhabit;  to  dwell. 
*  To  kennel. 
STA'LLAOE,  s.  [from  stall] 
1  Went  (wid  for  a  stall. 
9.  (In  old  books  )  Laystall ;  dung. 
STA'LLFED,  o.  [stall  aud/eJ  ]  1  ed  not  with  grass, 
hut  dry  feed.  Arbnthnot. 
STA'LLION,  *.  [ysdalmyn,  WeUb  ;  estaUion,  Fr.] 
A  horse  kept  for  mares.  Temple. 
ST  A' MEN  A,:  [Lat.] 
t  The  Arst  principles  of  any  thing. 
%  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 
3  Those  little  fine  threads  or  caplllaoients  which 
grow  up  within  the  flowers  of  plants  encom- 
passing round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  apices 
grow  at  their  extremities. 
STAMl'NEOUS,  u.  [itamwcw,  Lat.] 
I  Consisting  of  threads- 

«  Stamineous  flowers  are  so  far  Imperfect  as  to 
want  thotc  coloured  leaves  which  are  called 
petala,  and  consist  only  of  the  stylus  and  the 
stamina. 

STA'  M  M  EL,  s.   A  red  colour.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  STA'MMEH,  r.  a.  [ttomer.  Sax.  a  stammerer  ; 
ttamelen,  tTameren,  Dutch.]  To  speak  with  un- 
natural hesitation;  to  utter  words  with  diffi- 
culty. Shakespeare. 

STA'M  MERER,  s.  [from  stammer.]  One  who 
speaks  with  hesitation.  Taylor. 

ST.V MMEHINC,*  s.  flro.n  stammer.]  The  act 
of  uttering  words  with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
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To  STAMP,  r.  a.  [stamp**,  Dutch.] 
I  To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot  hastily  downward . 

4  To  pound  |  to  beat  as  in  a  mortar.  Bain,. 

3  [From  e%  tamper.  Fr.  star. pare,  Hal.]  To  im- 
press with  some  mark  or  figure.  Sbtta, 

4  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it.  South. 
»  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark.  Loclre. 

0  To  mint  j  to  form  ;  to  com.  Skakepeare. 
To  STAMP,  v.n.  To  strike  the  foot  suddenly 

downward.  Dennis. 
STAMP,  s.  [ettampe,  Fr.  stampa,  Ital.] 

1  Any  instrument  by  which  a  distinct  and  lasting 
impression  is  made.  U'alUr. 

9  A  mark  set  on  any  thing  ;  impression.  LocAe. 

3  A  thing  marked  or  stamped.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal  ;  a  picture  made 
by  impression.  Addison. 

i  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  customs  to 
the  government.  Sie\ft. 

6  A  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed 
upon  any  thing.  Sonth. 

7  Authority,  currency,  value.        L' Estrange. 

8  Make  j  cast ,  form.  Addison. 
STA'M  PER,  •.  [from  stamp.]  An  instrument  of 

pounding.  Carer. 

STA'M  PI  NO,*  «.  Tfrom  stamp.]  The  act  of  strik- 
ing the  foot  to  the  ground  -,  the  act  of  commu- 
nicating an  impression  with  a  stamp.  Ask. 

STAN,  amongour  forefathers,  was  the  termination 
of  the  superlative  decree  :  so  AtheUten,  most 
noble;  Betstau,  the  best ;  U'istan,  the  wisest. 


To  STANCH,  v.  a.  [ettaneker,  Fr.]  To  stop  blood  j 

to  hinder  from  running. 
To  STA NCH,  o.  a.   To  atop. 
STANCH,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Sound  ;  such  at  will  not  run  out.  Boyle. 

8  Firm  ,  sound  of  principle)  trusty;  hearty; 
determined.  Addison. 

3  Strong  ;  not  to  be  broken.  L#cke. 
STA' N CHER,  s.  [from  stanch.]  One  that  stops 
blood. 

STA'NCHION,  s.  [estancow,  Fr.]  A  prop;  a  sup- 

StSncHLESS,  a.  [from  static*.]    Not  to  be 
stopped.  Shakesptate. 

To  STAND,  r.  n.  pret.  /  stood,  J  hare  stood,  [stan- 

dan,  Sax.  staen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  be  upon  the  feet  ,  not  to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie 
down.  Common  Prayer. 

9  To  be  not  demolished  or  overthrown.  Milton. 

3  To  he  placed  as  an  edifice.  Addison. 

4  To  remain  erect;  not  to  fill.  Milton. 
»  To  become  erect.  Dry  den. 

6  To  stop  ;  to  halt ;  not  to  go  forward.  Shaketp. 

7  To  be  at  a  stationary  point,  without  progress 
or  regression.  rope. 

8  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness,  not  vacillation. 

Dories. 

9  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  defence. 

Shakespeare. 

10  To  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  ;  to  keep  the  ground. 

Hayitard. 

1 1  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  give  way.  Bacon. 

14  To  stay  ;  not  to  fly.  Clarendon. 

15  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or  order. 

Arbuthnot, 

14  To  remain  in  the  present  state.  Dryden. 
is  To  be  in  any  particular  state.  Milton. 

16  Not  to  become  void  ;  to  remain  in  force.  Hook. 

17  To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  or  essence.  Heb. 

18  To  be  with  respect  to  let  ins  of  a  contract.  Cor. 
10.  To  have  a  place.  Clarendon. 
eo  To  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present.  Claren. 
41  To  be  in  a  permanent  state.  Shakespeare. 

To  be,  with  regard  to  condition  or  fortune.  Dry. 
ii  To  have  any  particular  respect.  South. 
94  To  be  without  action.  Bacon. 
93  To  depend  ;  to  rest ;  to  be  supported.  Whitgift. 
96  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind.  Psalms. 
tf7  To  succeed  ;  to  be  acquitted  ;  to  be  safe.  Add. 
93  To  be  with  respect  to  any  particular.  Shaketp. 
9o  To  be  resolutely  of  a  party.  Eiooker. 

30  To  be  in  the  place ;  to  be  representative.  Lm. 

31  To  remain  ;  to  be  fixad. 
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STA 


St  To  hold  a 
as  To 

34  To  offer  as  a 
3ft  To  place  himself ;  u>  be 
30  To  stagnate  ,  not  to  flow. 

37  To  be  aith  retpect  to  chance. 

38  To  remain  satisfied. 
99  To  be  without  motion. 
40  To  make  delay 


Pope. 

X.Boy. 


KnolUi. 
Dry,  ten. 
Rout. 
Shaketpeure. 
Shakeepeare. 
Lock*. 


41  To  insist ,  to  dwell  with  many  words,  or  much 
pertinacity.  Mactabeet. 
4t  To  be  exposed.  Skakememrt. 

43  To  persist  j  to  persevere.  Taylor . 

44  To  persist  in  a  claim.  Skakeipeare. 
4>  To  adhere  j  to  abide.  Uanul. 
4*  To  be  consistent 
47  To  be  put  aside  with 

45  To  ttand  by.  To  support ;  to  defend ;  not  to 
desert.  Calamy. 

49  To  stand  6y.   To  be  present,  without  being  an 
actor.  Shakespeare. 
&0  To  stand  by.   To  repose  on  ,  to  rest  in.  Pope. 
ft  l  To  ttmdfor.  To  propose  one's  self  a  candidate. 

Dennis. 

M  To  stand /or.  To  maintain  ;  to  profess  to  sup- 
port. Ben  Jensen. 

53  To  stand  off.    To  keep  at  a  distance.  Dryden. 

54  To  Hand  <JT.  Not  to  comply.  Shaketpeure. 
ftft  To  stand  off.   To  forbear  friendship  or  inti- 

macy.  Atterbury. 
ft6  To  stand  off.   To  have  reltef ;  to  appear  protu- 

berant  or  prominent.  frottou. 
»7  To  Hand  out.   To  hold  resolution  ;  to  hold  a 

post ;  not  to  yield  a  point.  Roger t. 
b*  T o  Hand  out.   Not  to  comply^  to  secede.  Dry. 

59  To  stead  out.  To  be  prominent  or  protuberant. 

Ptainu. 

60  To  stand  to.  To  ply  ;  to  persevere.  Dry  den. 
f  l  To  Hand  to.   To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose. 

62  To  stand  to.   To  abide  by  a  contract  or  asser- 
tion. Dryden 


63  7b  Uand  under.  To  undergo  ;  to  sustain.  Shak. 
01  To  Hand  up.  To  erect  one's  self}  to  rise  from 


sitting. 

65  To  Hand  up.  To  arise  in  order  to  pin  notice. 

4cu. 

66  To  Hand  up.  To  make  a  party.  Shaketpeure. 

67  To  stead  upon.   To  concern ;  to  interest.  Hudi. 

68  To  Hand  upon.  To  value ;  to  lake  pride.  Ray 

69  To  stand  upon.   To  insist. 
To  STAND, ».  a. 

I  To  endure ;  to  resist  without  flying  or  y leldine. 

Smith. 

1  To  await ,  to  abide  ,  to  suffer.  Additon. 

3  To  keep  j  to  maintain.  Drytlen. 
STAND,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  A  station  ;  a  place  where  one  wails  standi rig. 

Addison. 

«  Rank  ;  post ;  station.  Daniel. 
9  A  stop  i  a  halt.  Clarendon. 

4  Slop;  interruption.  Woodward. 
»  The  act  of  opposing.  Skaketpeare. 
6  Highest  mark ^  stationary  point. 


cannot  proceed. 

Prior. 

•  Difficulty  ,  perplexity  ,  embarrassment :  hesi- 
tation. Locke. 
9  A  frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are  placed. 

VI  A  N  DA  RD,  «.  [estandort,  Fr.1 

l  An  ensign  in  war,  particulnily  the  ensign  of 
the  hone.  Milton. 

i  [From  Hand.]  That  which  is  of  undoubted 
authority  ;  that  which  is  the  best  of  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.       -  Sprat. 

3  That  which  has  been  tried  by  the  proper  test. 

Sv\ft. 

4  A  settled  rate.  '  Baron. 

5  A  standing  stem  or  tree.  Evelyn. 
STA'NDARDBEARER,  «.  [standard  and  bear.] 

 One  wbo  bears  a  standard  or  ensign.  Spect. 

STA'NDCROP,  ..  Auhcrb.  AinsicoTtk. 
STA'NDLL,*.  [from  Hand.]  A  tree  of  long  stand- 

iTA'NDER,  s.  [from  stand.] 


STA 

I  One  who  stands. 

8  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

3  Slander  by.   One  present ;  a 


STA'NDERGRASS,  s.    An  herb 
ST.VND1NG,  part.  a.  [from 

l  Settled;  established. 

*  Lasting;  not  transitory. 

3  Stagnant ;  not  running. 

4  Fixed  ;  not  moveable. 
STA'NDING,  *.  [from  stand.] 

I  Continuance ;  long  possession 

character,  or  place. 
9  Station  t  place  to 

3  Power  to  stand. 

4  Rank  ;  condition. 
STA'NDlSH.s.  [a 

and  ink. 
STANG,  s.  [Hang,  Sax.]  A 

of  land. 
STANK,  a.  [nanco,  Italian.] 


in. 


Temple. 
AJduum. 
Atilttm. 
Skaketpeare. 

of  an  office, 
Woodtcawd. 
An 


disk.]    A  case 


perch  ;  a  measure 
Ssn/t. 

Weak ;  worn  out. 


Relating 
Caress. 
Fr.]  A  nam- 


STANK.   The  pret.  of  **■*. 
STA'NNARY,  a.  [fi 
.  to  the  tin-works. 
STA'NZA.s.  [stanza,  Italian; 

ber  of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other; 
so  much  of  a  poem  as  contains  every 
of  measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 
STA'PLE,  s.  [eslape,  Fr.  Hapel,  Dutch.] 
l  A  settled  mart;  an  established  emporium.  Arb. 
t  The  original  material  of  a  manufacture.  Dray. 
STA'PLE,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  Settled;  established  in  commerce.  Drydet. 
9  According  to  the  laws  of  corr  rnerce.  Sm't. 
STA'PLE.  s.  [stop*/.  Sax.  a  prop.]    A  loop  of 
iron ;  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at  both  ends. 


in  the 


STAR,  i.  [Htorra,  Sax.  starve,  Dutch.] 
I  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  ttu 

nocturnal  sky. 
9  The  polestar.  Skaktrpmrt. 

3  Configuration  of  the  planets  supposed  to  in- 
fluence fortune.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  mark  of  reference}  an  asterisk.  Watts. 
STAR  of  lieikiehttn,  s.  [onulAogaiasn,  Latin.]  A 

flower.  Mulct. 
STA'RA  PPLE,  ».  A  plant.  MUler. 
STA'RBOAKD,  *.  [steoroovd,  Sax.] ^  Is  thejr^tt- 


STARCH,  s.  [from  store,  Teutonic**  stiff]  A 
kind  of  viscous  matter  made  of  flower  or  pota- 
toes, with  which  linen  is  stiffened,  and  was 


formerly  coloured. 


Ftrtcker. 


riy  cc 

To  STARCH,  f.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  stiffen 
with  starch.  Gay. 

ST A'RCH AMBER,  i.  [camera  tie! lata.  Lnt.]  A 
kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity  i  now  abolish- 
ed. 

STA'RCHED.  a.  [from  start*.] 

I  Stiffened  with  starch. 

«  Stiff;  precise i  formal.  ,  Sujft. 
STA'KCHER,  t.  [from  Hank.]  One  whose  trade 
is  to  starch. 

STA'RCHLY. ad.  [from  ttarck.]  Stiffly:  precisely. 
STA' RCH NESS,  «.  [from  north  ]  Stiffness  \  pre- 
ciseness. 

To  STARE,  v.  n.  (starian.  Sax.  strrren.  Dutch.] 
I  To  look  with  fixed  eyes ;  to  look  with  wonder, 
impudence,  confidence,  stupidity,  or  honour. 

Spenser. 

4  To  Hare  in  the  fate.  To  be  undeniably  evident. 

Loco*. 

3  To  stand  out  prominent. 
STARE.  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Fixed  look. 

*  ( Sturnut,  Lat.]    Starling  ;  a  bird. 

STA'RBR,  s.  [from  stare.]  One  who  look*  with 
Axed  eyes.  Potv. 

STA'RFISH,  s.  [star  and  <s«.]  A  fish  branching 
out  into  several  points.  M  oodwi. 

STA'RGAZER,  s.  [star  and  gaze  ]  An  astrono- 
mer, or  astrologer :  in  contempt.  VStU 

STA'RHA WK,  i .  [altar,  Lat.]   A  wrt  of  hawk. 
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STARK, a.  [Men,  stare. 
1  Stiff}  strong;  rugged, 
t  Deep;  full  |  still. 


,  tterck,  Dutch. 

Onkiti 
Ben  Jonson. 

3  Merit;  simple;  plain;  gross.'  Collier. 
STARK,  ad.   Is  used  to  intend  or  augment  the 
signification  of  a  word  :  as,  stark  mad,  mad  in 
the  highest  degree.  Donne. 
STA  RKLY,  ad.  [from  stark.]   Stiffly;  strongly. 

Skaketpearr. 

STA'RLESS,  a.  [from  star.]    Having  no  light  of 
stars.  Milton. 

STA'RLIGHT,  s.  [nor  and  light.]    Lustre  of  the 
stars.  Mtlton. 

STA'RLIOHT,  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars.  Dryden. 

ST  A' RL  IKE,  a.  [star  and  like.) 
i  Stellated;  having  various  points,  resembling 
a  star  in  lustre.  Mortimer. 

*  Bright;  illustrious.  Boyle. 
STA'RLING,  s.  [stajrhag-,  Sax.]   A  small  sing- 

ing  bird.  Shakespeare. 

ST  A'R  PAVED,  o.  [ii#r  and  f  axe.]   Suiddcd  with 
stars.  Mtlton. 

STA'RPROOF,  a.  [*faf  and  proof.]  Impervious 
to  starlight.  Milton. 

STA' R- READ,  s.  [star  and  read.]    Doctrine  of 
the  stars;  astronomy.  Spenser. 

STA'RRBD,  a.  [from  sfur.] 
I  Influenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to  for- 
tune. 

*  Decorated  with  stars. 
STA'RRY,  a.  [from  star.] 

1  Decorated  with  stars.  Pope. 
1  Consisting  of  stars;  stellar.  Dryden. 
3  Resembling  stars. 

STA'RRING,  a.  [from  star.]   Shining  with  stel- 
lar light.  CrasA^ic. 
STA'RSHOOT,  s.  [star  and  shoot.]   An  emission 
from  a  star.  Boyle. 
To  START,  r.  a.  [slarftc*,  German'.] 
1  To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch  or 
motion  of  the  animal  frame,*on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger.  Bacon. 
9  To  rise  suddenly.  Roscommon. 

3  To  move  with  a  sudden  quickness.         P  ope. 

4  To  shrink  ;  to  winch.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  deviate.  Creech. 

0  To  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race.  Den  ham. 

1  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit.  Waller. 
To  START,  v.  a. 

1  To  alarm  .  to  disturb  suddenly.  Shaketpeare. 

5  To  make  to  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding  place  ;  to 
rouse  by  a  sudden  disturbance.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  bring  into  motion  ,  to  produce  to  view  or 
notice.  Sprat. 

4  To  discover ;  to  bring  within  pursuit.  Temple, 
b  To  nut  suddenly  out  of  place.  Wiseman. 

START,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  A  motion  of  terrour;  a  sudden  twitch  or  con- 
traction of  the  frame  from  fear  or  alarm.  Dry. 
9  A  sudden  rousing  to  action  ,  excitement.  Shak. 

3  Sally ;  vehement  eruption ;  sudden  effusion. 

•  L' .Estrange. 

4  Sudden  fit ;  intermitted  action.  Ben  Jon»n. 
»  A  quick  spring  or  motion.  Crew. 

6  First  emission  from  the  barrier ;  act  of  setting 
out.  Bacon. 

7  7*  get  the  start.    To  begin  before  another ;  to 
obtain  advantage  over  another.  Bacon. 

STA'RTER,  s.  Ifrum  start.] 
I  One  that  shrinks  from  his  purpose.  Hndibras. 

5  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or  objec- 
tion. 

3  A  dog  that  rouses  the  game.  Delano. 
STA'RTINGLY.  ad.  [from  starting.]  '  By  sudden 
fits  ;  with  frequent  intermission.  Shakespeare. 
STA'RTl  NGPOsT,  s.  [start  and  post.]  Barrier 

from  which  the  race  begins. 
To  STA'RTLE,  ».  a.  [from  start.]  To  shrink  j  to 
move  on,  feeling  a  sudden  impression  of 
alarm  or  terrour.  Addison. 
To  STA'RTLE,  v.  a. 
1  To  fright;  to  shock;  to  impress  with  sudden 
terrour,  surprise,  or  alarm.  MUtm. 
9  To  deter ;  to  make  to  deviate.  Clarendon. 
STA'RTLE,  i.  [from  the  verb.]   Sudden  alarm  ; 
shock  ;  sudden  impression  of  terrour.  Spec. 
•  13 


One  that  comes 
Shakespeare. 
a,  Dutch, 


Sandys. 

Pope. 


STA 

STARTUP,  s.  [start  and  an.] 

suddenly  into  notice. 
To  STARVE,     a.  [stearfan,  Sax. 

to  die.] 

I  To  peruh  ;  to  be  destroyed. 
9  To  perish  with  hunger. 

3  To  be  killed  with  cold. 

4  To  suffer  extreme  poverty. 
>  To  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

To  STARVE,  r.  a. 
I  To  kill  with  hanger. 
9  To  subdue  by  famine. 

3  To  kill  with  cold. 

4  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 
STA'RVELING,  a..[frotnsU 

nininsr 

STA'RVELING,  s.   An  animal  thin  and 

want  of  nourishment. 
STA'RWORT,  s.  [aster,  Lat  ]  Elecampane. 
STaTARY, o.  [fromstaraa,  Cat.]  F»xed7»cttled. 

Brown. 

STATE,  s.  [status,  Lat.] 
i  Condition;  circumstance  of  nature  or  for- 
tune. Mtlton. 
Q  Modification  of  any  thing.  Boyle. 

3  Stationary  point ;  crisis ;  height.  Wisesnaa. 

4  Estate;  signiory;  pos»ession. 
•>  The  community  ;  the  publisk  ,  tha  comr 

wealth.  Shakespeare. 
6  A  republick ;  a  government  not  monarchical. 


Prior. 
Arbuthnot. 
MUton. 
Locke. 
;  lean  ; 


Temple. 

7  Rank ;  condition ;  quality.  Fairfax. 

8  Solemn  pomp ;  appearance  of  greatness.  Ros. 

9  Dignity ;  grandeur.  Milton. 

10  A  seat  of  dignity.  Shakespeare. 

1 1  A  canopy ;  a  covering  of  dignity.  Bacon. 
13  A  person  of  high  rank.  Latimer. 
IS  The  principal  persons  in  the  government.  Mil. 
(4  Joined  with  another  < 


publick : 

as,  state  affairs.  Bacon. 
To  STATE,  p.  a.  [eonstater,  Fr.] 
I  To  settle  ;  to  regulate.  Collier. 
9  Ta  represent  in  all  the  circumstances  of  modi- 
fication.        •  Hammond. 
STATELINESS,  s.  [from  state/*.] 
I  Grandeur ;  majestic  appearance  ;  august  man- 
ner; dignity.  More. 
9  Appearance  of  pride ;  affected  dignity.  Bet. 
STA'TELY,  a.  [from  state.] 
I  August;  crand;  lofty;  elevated.  Raleigh. 
3  Elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment.  Dryden. 
STATELY,  ad.    Majestically.  Milton. 
STATESMAN,*,  [state  and  aioa.] 
1  A  politician;  one  versed  in  the  arts  of  | 
ment.  Ben 
9  On*  employed  in  publick  affairs. 
STATES  WOMAN,  s.  A 

with  pubhek  affairs. 
STATICAL,  la.  [from  statkk*.]  Relating  to 
STATICK,  j  the  science  of  weighing.  Arb. 
STATICKS,  i.  ;   The  science  which  con- 

siders the  weight  of  bodies.  Bentley. 
STATION,  s.  [sUiho.  Lat.] 
1  The  act  of  standing.  Hooker. 
9  A  state  of  rest.  Brown. 

3  A  place  where  anv  one  is  placed.  Hayward. 

4  Post  assigned ;  office.  Milton, 
b  Situation  ;  position.  Prior. 

6  Employment ;  office.  Sw\ft. 

7  Character ;  state.  Mtlton. 

8  Rank  ;  condition  of  life.  Dryden. 
To  STATION,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  place 

In  a  certain  past,  rank,  or  place. 
ST  ATIONARY,  a.  [from  stalioa] 

1  Fixed  ;  not  progressive.  Ne\ 

1  Respecting  place. 

3  Belonging  to  a  stationer. 
STATIONER,  s.  [from  station.] 

I  A  bookseller. 

9  A  seller  of  paper. 
STATIST,  s.  [from  stale.]    A  statesman  ;  a  poli- 
tician. Mtlton. 

STATISTICAL,*  a.  Political. 
STA'TL  ARY,  i.  [from  statna,  Lat.] 
l  The  art  of  carving  images  or  representations 
of  life.  Temple. 
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I  One  that  practises  or  professes  the  art  of 
making  statues.  Swift. 

STATUE,  ».  [tiatua,  I-at.]   An  image ;  solid  re- 
presentation of  any  living  being.  H'tlkuu. 

To  ST  ATI E,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  place  as 
a  statue.  Skaketpeare. 

STATU  RE.  «.  [ttatura,  Lat .]   The  height  of  any 
animal.  Brown. 

STATUTABLE,  a.  [from  statute.]   According  to 
sUtute.  Adduw. 

8TATLTABLY,  ad.  [from  Hatutable.]  In  a  man- 
ner  agreeable  to  law. 

STATUTE,  ».  [natutum,  Lat.]   A  law  j  an  edict 
of  the  legislature  Tillotton. 

To  STAVE,  r.  a.  [from  Hajf.] 
1  To  break  in  piece*.  Dryden. 

9  To  pu»h  away  a-  with  a  staff  Ben  Jvnum. 

!  3  To  pour  out      breaking  «he  ca*k.  Sundyt. 

4  To  furnish  wtin  tundles  or  staves.  Knollet. 

To  STAVE,  r.  n.   T->  fight  v.  Mi  staves.  Had. 

To  STAVE  and  Ttul,  c.  a.   To  part  dogs  by  in- 
tcrp'isinft  a  staff,  and  by  pulling  the  tail. 

STAVES.   The  plural  of  Httf. 

RTA'VESACRE,  «•   Larkspur ;  a  plant. 

STATING,*  s.  [from  stare.]   The  act  of  break- 
inn.  Aih. 

To  STAY,  r.  n.  [sfaen,  Dutch. 1 
1  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  forbear  departure. 

Skaketpeare. 

9  To  continue  in  a  state.  Dryden. 

3  To  wait ;  to  attend.  .  IjocIu. 

4  To  stop;  to  si  and  still.  Bacon. 

5  To  dwell ;  to  be  long.  Dryden. 

6  To  rest  confidently.  Jeaiak. 
To  STAY,  e.  a. 

1  To  stop ;  to  withhold  }  to  repress.  Raleigh. 
I  To  delay;  to  obstruct  j  to  hinder- from  pro- 
gression. Spenter. 

3  To  keep  from  departure.  Dryden. 

4  [Ettaycr,  Fr.J   To  prop;  to  support ,  to  hold 
up.  Hooker. 

STAY,  s.  [es/aye.  Fr.] 
1  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  forbearance  of  de- 
parture. Bacou. 
9  Stand  ;  ces«ation  of  progression.  Harvard. 
3  A  stop;  an  obstruction;  a  hinderanrv  from 

Srogress.  Fairfax. 
cstraint ;  prudence ;  caution.  Bacon, 
b  A  fixed  state.  D<  «nr. 

6  A  prop  ;  a  support.  Milton. 

7  Tackling.  Pope. 
s  Steadiness  of  conduct. 

STATED,  part.  a.  [from  stay.]    Fixed ;  settled  ; 

serious;  not  volatile.  Bacon. 
STATEDLY,  ad  [from  stayed.]  Composedly; 

gravely;  prudently;  soberly. 
STA'YEDNESS,  s.  [from  sraye.*.] 
1  Solidity  ;  weight.  Camden. 
9  Composure  ;  prudence  ;  gravity  ;  judiciousness. 
STA'YLR,  |.  [from  stay.]    One  who  stops,  holds, 
or  •upports.  Philip*. 
STAT  I  ACE.  t.   [stay  and  lace.]    A  lace  with 
which  women  fasten  their  bodice.  Sw\ft. 
STAYS,  s.    Without  singular. 
I  Bodice;  a  kind  or  stiff  waistcoat  worn  by 
women.  Gay. 
t  Ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from  falling 
aft.  Harrit. 
3  Station  ;  fixed  anchorage.  >  Sidney. 
«  Any  support;  any  thing  that  keeps  another 
extended.  ,  Dryden. 

STEAD.  ».  [srerf,  Sax.] 
I  Place  :  «>bV»lcte.  Spenter. 
l  Room  ;  place  which  another  had  or  might 
have.  linker. 

3  Use    help.  Alter  bitry. 

4  The  fr-mt-  or  a  bed.  Dryden. 
STEAD.  Sis*,  belns  in  the  name  of  a  place  that 

is  distant  f  nin  any  river,  comes  from  the 
Saxon,  tin,  .fyA,  »  p|Rce  .  hut  \(  jt  \,t  UDO|,  a 
river  oi  honour,  .i  is  to  be  derived  from  ttaihr, 
•  *  »iore  or  •  tat  i..n  for  ships.  Grown. 
To  STE».D.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  help  t  to  advantage;  to  support;  to  assist. 

_      ,  .  Howe. 

t  To  fill  the  place  of  another.  Shake>Teart. 
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STF.A'DFAST,  «.  [Head  and  fast.] 

I  Fast  in  place  .  Ann  ;  fixed. 

4  Constant ;  resolute. 

3  Not  turned  aside  by  fear. 
STEA'DFASTLY,  ovf.    Firmlyj  constantly 
STEA'DFASTNESS,  ».  [from  stead/a 

l  Immutability;  fixedness. 

9  Firmness  ;  constancy  ;  resolution 
STEA'DILY,  ad.  [from  tUady.] 

1  Without  tottering;  without  shakii 

2  Without  variation  or  irregularity. 
STEA'DINESS,  i.  [from  steady.] 

I  State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  easily  shaken. 
9  Firmness ;  constancy.  Arkntkt»t. 

3  Consistent  unvaried  conduct.  Col'ter. 
STEA'DY,  a.  [ttedtg.  Sax.] 

1  Firm;  fixed;  not  tottering.  P  «■ 

2  Regular ;  constant.  ,  AfUtwt. 

3  Not  wavering  ;  not  fickle;  not  changeable  with 
regard  to  resolution  or  attention.  Lorke. 

STEAK,  s.  [ttyek.  M  .  dick,  n  piece.]     A  shoe 
of  rle-.r.  broiled  oi  fried  .  .  coliop.  Swft. 
To  STEAL,  r.  n.  pret.  /  Hole;  part.  pass,  ttoien. 
Utelan,  Sax.  Helen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  take  by  theft;  to  take  clandestinely;  to 
take  secretly  without  right.  Shaketpenri. 
9  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice.  Spen. 
3  To  gain  or  effect  by  private  and  gradual  mesas. 

To  STEAL,  r.  n. 
l  To  withdraw  privily  j  to  pass  silently 


9  To  practise  theft;  to  play  the  thief.  SLaiesp. 
STEA'LER,  s.  [fro:n  tieal.}   One  who  steals;  a 
thief.  Skaketpeare. 
STEA'LING,«s.  [from  neal  ]   The  act  of  theft  ; 

the  practice  of  theft. 
STEA'LINGLY.  ad.  [from  stealing-.]   Slily;  by 
invisible  motion  ;  by  secret  practice.  Sidney. 
STEALTH,  s.  [frnm  sfeai.] 
l  The  act  of  stealing ;  theft.  Shaketpeart. 
9  Tlie  thing  stolen.  Jcaisif  *. 

9  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice.  Dryden. 
STEVLTHY,  «.  [from  Health.]     Done  clandes- 
tinely ;  performed  by  stealth.  Shakespeare. 
STEAM,  s.  [Heme,  Sax.]   The  smoke  or  vapour 
of  any  thing  moist  and  hot.  Woodward, 
To  STEAM,  e.  n.  [simian,  Sax.) 
i  To  smoke  or  vapour  with  muist  beat.  Pkibp*. 
9  To  send  up  vapours.  Aft/taa. 
3  To  pass  in  vapours.  Boyle. 
STEATO  MA.  s.  [rsarwssa  ]   A  species  of  wen, 
composed  of  fat  matter.  Star*. 
STEATO<MATOUS.*  a.  [from  steafoma.]  Tend- 
ing to  a  steatoma  ;  belonging  to  a  st 


STEED,  s.  [neda^  Sax.]    A  horse  for  state  or 
war.  Pope. 
STEEL,  t.  [<rai.  Sax.  itatl,  Dutch.] 

I  A  kind  of  iron,  refined  by  the  fire  with  other 
ingredients,  which  renders  it  white,  and  its 
grain  closer  and  Aner  than  common  iron. 
Steel,  of  all  metals,  Is  that  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  hardness;  whence  its 
great  use  in  the  making  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Cnasnocrs. 

9  It  is  often  used  mctonj  mically  for  weapons  or 
armour. 

3  Chalybeate  medicines. 

A  It  is  used  proverbially  for  i 
of  Heel. 

STEEL,  a.    Made  of  steel.*.  Ck 
To  STEEL,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  point  or  edge  with  steel.  Shakexpeart. 
9  To  make  hard  or  firm.  Addison. 
STEE'LY,  a.  [from  steel.] 
I  Made  of  steel.  Gay. 
9  Hard  ;  firm.  Sidnen. 
STEE'LYARD.  «.  [Heel  and  yard.]    A  kn»d  of 
balance,  in  which  the  weight  is  moved  i 
an  iron  rod,  and  grows  heavier  as  it  is 
further  from  the  fulcrum. 
STELN  or  Steam,  t.   A  vessel  of  ttay  or  stone. 

  Aimvortk. 

STEEP,  a.  [neap.  Sax.]   Rising  or  descending 
with  great  mtlinatijn,  Jddncn. 
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STEEP,  «.  Precipice;  ascent  or  descent  ap- 
proaching to  perpendicularity.  Dryden. 

To  STEEP,  p.  a.  [iitppew,  Dutch.]  To  soak  j  to 
macerate;  to  imbue;  to  dip.  Bacon. 

STEEPLE,*.  [$t*»pett  ttypet,  Sax  ]  A  turret  or 
•  church,  generaJly  furnished  with  be'ls;  a 
•pire.  Shakerpeare. 

STEE'PLY,  ad.  [from  ir«fp.j  With  precipitous 
declivity. 

STEE'PNESS,  s.  [from  Keep.]    Precipitous  de- 

clivity.  Addison. 
STEE'PY.  a.  [from  steep.]  Having  a  precipitoui 

<le<\.\'ny.  Dryden. 
STEER.  «.  [ityre,  Sax.  ttur,  Dutch.]    A  young 

bollock.  Spense*. 
To  STEER,  r.  o.    [sfeorais,  sturan.  Sax.  ititm, 

Dutch.]    To  direct  |  in  guide  in  a  passage.  Sp 
To  STBJRK,  r.  a.    To  direct  a  cou 
STE  E' RAGE,  i.  [fromft,fr.] 
I  The  mi  or  practice  of  steering. 
It  Direction  ;  regulation  of  a  COufM,  Skaketp. 

3  Tiiat  by  winch  Miy  course  is  guided.  Dryden. 

4  Regulation  or  'nanagement  of  anv  thing.  >v, 
s  Tlie  stern  or  hinder  psrt  of  the  ship. 

STE E' RS M  ATE,  \t.  [steer  and  man,  or  mate.]  A 
STEE'RSMAN,  )    pilot ;  one  who  steers  a  ship. 

L'E*rra»urr. 

STEGANOGRAPHIST,  s.   [nryetrsc  and  v.^; 

He  who  practices  secret  writing.  Builey. 
STEGANOURAPHY,  ».    [nrya*t  «r,d  yf+'A 

Thejsri  of  secret  writing.  Bailey. 
STEGNOTICK.  a.  [rryv^„o<.]    Binding;  ren- 

'Wing  costive.  Bailey. 
STE'LE,  *.  [stela,  Sax.  tttlt,  Dutch.]    A  stalk  ;  a 

lia  nd  e. 

STE'LLAR,  a.  [from  tUlla,  Lat.]  Astral ;  re- 
latmg  to  the  start.  MxUon. 

STE' LL ATE,  o.  [tteHaliu.  Ut.]  Pointed  in  the 
manner  of  a  painted  star.  Boyle. 

STELLATED,*  a.  [from  stellate."]  HavinR  rayt 
In  manner  of  a  depicted  »tar ;  having  leaves 
growing  out  of  a  stalk  as  from  a  common 
centie.  Ash. 

STELLATION,  ».  [srel/d,  Latin  ]  Emission  of 
light  a*  fiom  a  star. 

STE'LLED.  a  Starry.  Skakespemre. 

STELLI'FEROUS,  a.  [stttla  and/ero.  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing  »t«'s. 

STE* LLION,  «.  [ste/lio,  Lat.]    A  newt.  Ainsw. 

STE' LI. I  ON  ATE,  s.  [tteltionattu,  Lat.]  A  kind 
of  crime  which  is  committed  (in  law)  by  a  de- 
ceitful selling  of  any  thing  otherwise  than  it 
really  is:  as,  if  a  man  should  sell  that  for  his 
his  own  estate  which  is  actually  another  man's. 


STEM,  j.  [siernwo.  Lat.] 
l  The  stalk  ;  the  twig. 
•  Family  •,  race  ;  generation.  Shakespeare. 
3  [Stammtn,  Swedish.]   The  prow  or  fore- part 
of  a  ship.  Dryden. 
To  STEM,  e.  a.  [stamina,  Islandifk.]   To  oppose 
•  current ;  to  pass  cross  or  forward  notwith- 
standing the  stream.  Dryden. 
STENCH,  s.  [from  stexenn,  Sax.]    A  stink;  a 
bad  smell.  Bacon. 
To  STENCH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  make  to  stink  :  not  proper.  AforHsaer. 
S  [For  rlssKS,  corruptly.]    To  stop;  to  bin  ler 

lo  flow  II  tv  r 1 

STENOGRA'PHICK,*  \o.  Done  in  short  hand  | 
STENOGRA'PHICAL,*  /     belonging  to  short 
hand.  Ath. 
STENOGRAPHY,  i.  [cry*  and  yf«pw.]  Short- 
hand. Cleareland. 
STENTOROPHONICK,  a.   [from  Sinter,  the 
Homerical  herald,  and         m  voice.]  Loudly 
speaking  or  sounding.  Derkam. 
To  STEP,  v.  a.  [slatppan.  Sax.  sfoppesj,  Dutch.] 
1  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of  the 
foot.  IVtikiH*. 
9  To  advance  by  a  sudden  progression.  Shake*. 
3  To  move  mentally.  Jfutu. 
y    4 To  go;  to  walk.*  Shakespeare, 
b  To  come  as  it  were  by  chance.  Addison. 
0  To  take  a  short  walk.  Shake$peare. 
7  To  w«U  gravely  or  alowly.  jfouc.. 
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STEP,  i.   [itap,  Sax.  stop,  Dutch.] 
I  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot.  Add. 
9  One  remove  in  climbing;  hold  of  the  foot ;  a 
stair.  Knolles. 

5  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured  by  one 
remove  of  the  foot.  Jrbitthmot. 

4  A  small  length ;  a  small  space.  Samuel. 
1  (In  the  ph.ral.  i  Walk;  pasaage.  Dryden. 

6  Gradation  ;  degree.  Perkins. 

7  Progression;  act  of  advancing.  Nevtom. 

8  Footstep;  print  of  the  foot.  Dryden. 

9  Gait;  manner  of  walking.  Prior. 
to  Action  ;  instance  of  cor. dud.  Pope. 
STEP,  in  composition,  signifies  one  who  is  re- 
lated •  •nly  bv  marriage;  as,  step-mother. 

STE'PPlNOftTONE.  s.  [step  audit,  nr.]  Stone 
laid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  it  from  wet  or 
di't.  Swyft. 

STERtORVCEOlS,a..[stcrcerace*j,  Ut]  B«- 
lunging  to  dung.  Jrbnthnot. 

STERt  ORATION,  s.  [stercora,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  dunging.  Ray. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  s.  [ftf*H  »»d  ytcu**.]  The 
art  of  drawing  the  fornis  of  solid,  upon  a  plane. 

STEREOMETRY,  t.    [rtfto;  and  *a*T<»-.]  " The 
art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 
.  Harris. 

STE'REOTYPE,*  s.  A  multiform  solid  type  ;  a 
ty^e- metal  plate  to  print  from  at  the  letter- 
press ;  the  an  of  making-  type-metal  plates, 
or  other  multiform  solid  type.  Entick. 

To  STE'REOTYPE.*  t.  «.  To  make  type-metal 
pi  At.-  to  nnnt  from  at  the  letter-press,  or  any 
other  multiform  solid  types.  Entick. 

STE'RFOTYPE,  la.   Pertaining  to  stereotype. 

STEREOTYPIC,  J  Ennck. 

STE'REOTY  FER,«  s.   One  who  stereotypes. 

Entick. 

STEREOTY'PICALLY,*  «d.    After  the  manner 
of  stereotype.  Entick. 
STFREOTYpOGRAPHER.*  s.    A  stereotype 

STEREOTYPOGRAPHY,*  art.  The  art  of  itCN»> 
type  printing.  Earn*. 
STE'RIL,  a.  [stertie.  Fr.  steri/rs.  Ut.]    Barren  ; 
unfruitful;  not  productive  ;  wanting  fecundi- 
ty, ff'oodtrcrrf. 
STERI'LITY,  s.    [tterxlxU,  Fr.  strrilirat,  Ut.] 
Barrenness;  want  of  fecundity;  unfruitful, 
nest.  Hentlry. 
To  STE'RILIZE,  r.  «.    [from  sienf.]    To  make 
barren  ;  to  deprive  of  frcmidlty.  Savage. 
STE'RLING,  a.  [from  the  Eatterltngs,  who  were 
employed  as  coiners.] 
1  An  epithet  by  which  genuine  English 

is  discriminated. 
«  Genuine ;  having  passed  the  test.  S»{ft. 
STE'RLING,  s.    [%Urlingum,  low  Ut.] 
I  English  coin  ;  money.  Car  fit. 

9  Standard  rate. 
STERN,  a.    [ttym.  Sax.] 
l  Severe  of  countenance;  truculent  of  aspect. 

AnoRet. 

9  Severe   of  manners  j  harsh;  unrelenting; 

cruel.  Dryden. 
3  Hard  ;  afflictive.  Shakespeare. 
STERN,  s.    [tteor,  Saxon.] 
1  The  h.nd  part  of  the  ship  where  the  rudder  is 
placed.  Watts. 
9  Post  of  ananarr ment;  direction.  Shakesj>earc. 
3  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Spenser. 
STE'RNAGE,  s.    [from  stern. J   The  steerage  or 
stern  :  not  used.  Skaketpeare. 
rTE'RNLY,  od.    [from  Kera  ]    In  a  stern  man- 
ner; severely;  truculently.  Milton. 
STE'RNNESS,  ».    [ftom  Hem.] 
I  Severity  of  look.  Spenter. 
9  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;.  Dryden. 
STE'HNON,  s.  iv-«fv*v.]   The  breast  bone.  ffis*. 
STERNUTATION,  ».    [sierastfalio,  Ut.]  The 


« taxes, 
aviog 


act  of  sneeim? 
STERNUTATIVE,  a.  [$ternniat{f,  Fr.] 

the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneexe. 
STERNUTATORY,  t.    [stemu/atotre.  Fr.]  Me- 
dicine tUat  provoker  to  tntcae.  ^roisw. 
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STFVEN,  i.  [tttfea.  Sax.]  A  cry,  or  loud  clam- 
our.  Spciuer. 

To  STEW,  v.  a.  [ettuttt,  Fr.]  To  teeth  any  thing 
in  a  alow  moist  heat.  Skmketpeare . 

lb  STEW,  r.  a.   To  be  teeth-  '1  in  a  tlow  moist 


STI 


STEW,  t.  [tttuue,  Fr.  stufa,  leal,  estn/a,  Span.] 
1  A  bagnio }  a  hothouse.  Abbot. 
9  A  brothel  .  a  house  of  proititution.  Atckam. 
9  [From  ttowen,  Dutch,  to  store.  J    A  ttorepond  ; 

■  small  pond  Whrre  Ash  aie  kept  for  the  table. 
STE'WAKD,  «.    (tlrnwri/,  Sax.] 
I  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  another.  Sic\ft. 
9  An  officer  <>f  state.  Shakespeare. 
STEWARDSHIP,*,  [from  steward.]    The  office 
of  a  steward.  Shakrspeare. 
STI'BIAL,  a.   [ttibinm,  Lat.]    Antimonial.  Har. 
STI'CADOS,  ».    C»licot/is.J    An  herb.  /fiasir. 
STICK,  «.   [sliceo,  Sax.]    A  pace  of  wood  small 
and  long  ;  a  slender  stem.  Drydcn. 
7b  STICK,  e.  a.    pret.  stack;  part.  pats.  star*, 
[sitcoa,  Sax.]    To  fatten  on  to  at  that  it  may 
adhere.  Adduon. 
To  STICK,  v.m. 

1  To  adhere  .  to  unite  ittelf  by  its  tenacity  or 
penetrating  power.  Raleimh. 

8 To  be  inseparable;  to  be  united  with  aoy 
thing.  Sanderwu. 

3  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully.  Bacon. 

4  To  ttop ;  to  lote  motion.  Smith. 

5  To  resist  cmlation.  £ 

6  To  be  conttant  j  to  adhere  with  firm  neat. 

t  To  be  troubletome  by  adhering, 
a  To  remain  ;  not  to  be  lost. 
9  To  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  fortake. 

10  To  caute  difficulties  or  acruple. 

11  To  trruple  .  to  hetitate. 
14  To  be  ttopped ;  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  Clar. 

13  To  be  embarrassed  .  to  be  puxztcd.  Watt*. 

14  To  ttiefc  out.  To  be  prominent,  with  deformity. 

lb  lb  nick  out.  To  refute  compliance. 
To  STICK,  «.  a.    [ttieian.  Sax.  srefc*,  Dutch.] 
I  To  tub  j  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  inttrument. 


/'  ;  e. 
Wattt. 
Locke. 
Swift. 
Bacon. 


9  To  Ax  upon  a  pointed  body ;  a*,  he  stuck  the 

fruit  upon  his  knife. 

3  To  fatten  by  trantfixion.  Dry  den. 

4  To  set  with  something  pointed.  Dryden. 
STICKINESS,!,   [from  sticky.]    Adhesive  qua. 

lity  ;  vitcntity;  glutlnousncst ;  tenacity. 
ToSTi'CKLE,  v.  a. 
1  To  take  part  with  one  tide  or  other.  Hudibrat. 
9  To  com  est  |  to  altercate  ;  to  contend  rather 
with  obstinacy  than  vehemence.     Cleave Lavd. 
9  To  trim  t  to  play  fast  and  loose.  Druden. 
STI'CKLEBAG,  a.    [properly  titckt*6ac*.l  The 
smallest  of  the  fresh  water  Ash.  Walton. 
STi'CKLER.  t.    [from  affcMfc.] 
I  A  tidetman  to  fence  rt ;  a  second  to  a  duellist. 

Sidney. 

9  An  obttinate  contender  about  anything.  Swift. 
STI'CKY.a.   [froniM**.]    Vitcout;  adhe.ive  5 

flutinout.  Bacon. 
FF,  a.  [ictf,  Sax.  trtjf,  Danish  \  ttijff,  Dutch.] 
I  Rigid;  inflexible;  resitting  flexure;  not  flac- 
cid; not  limber;  not  pliant.  .Mil ton. 
9  Not  toft;  not  giving  way;  not  fluid;  not  easily 
yielding  to  the  touch.  Burner. 

3  Strong  ;  not  eatily  resitted.  Denham. 

4  Hardy  ;  stubborn  ;  not  eatily  subdued.  Skak. 
!>  Obstinate  ;  pcrtinacio.  Taylor. 

6  Harsh  ;  not  written  with  eate.  Gondibert. 

7  Formal  i    rirnrout  in  certain  ceremonies; 
Marched  i  affected.  Addison. 

To  STI'FFEN,  ».  a.    [ittAw,  Snx.J 
1  To  make  stiff;  to  make  inflexible;  to  make 
unpliant.  Sandys. 
9  To  make  torpid.  Drndrn. 
To  STI'FFEN.  r.  «.  ^ 
I  To  grow  stiff;  to  grow  rigid ;  to  become  un< 
pliant.  Addison. 
1  To  grow  hard  ;  to  be  hardened.  Dryden. 
I  To  rro*  l«s  tutccptive  of  impression  ;  to  grow 
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STIFFHEA'RTED,  a.     [stiff  and  iseuri  1  Ob- 
stinate; stubborn;  contumacious.  I'.zelrtcl. 

STI'ITLY.od.  [from  stiff.]  Rigidly  ;  inflexibly ; 
stubbornly. 

STI'FFNECKED.  a.  [*tij  and 
obttinate;  contumaciout. 

STI'FFNESS,  t.  [fromsli/.] 
I  Ri£di£i  inflexibility;  hard 

9  Ineptitude  to  motion  ;  torpid 
9  Tension  ;  not  laxity.  Dryde*. 

4  Obstinacy  ;  stubborn  n-  :s  ;  contum*cio*»nent. 

Locke. 

5  Unpleating  formality ;  conttraint.  Auerbmry. 

0  Rigoroutnett ;  harthneta.  Spenser. 
7  Manner  of  writing  not  eaty,  but  harth  and 

constrained.  FHtom. 
To  STl'FLB,  r.  a.    {estonfer,  Fr.] 

1  To  oppress  or  kill  by  clostnest  of  air ;  to 
cate. 

9  To  keep  in  ;  to  hinder  from  emission 
9  To  extinguith  by  hindering  coramuokauea  : 

the  Are  was  trijfej. 
4  To  extinguith  by  artful  or  gentle  meant. 


Dutch.] 


5  To  tuppreat ;  to  conceal. 
STI  GMA,  t.    [sttrasa,  Lat.] 
I  A  brand  .  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron. 
9  A  mark  of  infamy. 
STIGMATICAL,  \'a.    [from  stir**  ] 
STIGM AT1CK,    {    or  marked  with  some 

of  infamy.  Shakespeare. 
To  STI'GMATIZE,  a.  a.    r«i*awuiaer.  Fr!)  To 
mark  with  a  brand  ;  to  disgrace  with  a  nole  of 
reproach.  Svtjt. 
STI'LAR,  a.  [fromtlt/e.]   Belonging  to  the  »Ule 
of  a  dial.  Afaroa. 
STILE,  t.    [stigele,  from  trifoa,  Sax.  to  climb.] 
I  A  aet  of  steps  to  past  from  one  enclosure  to 
another.  L'Estranft. 
9  [From  $tile,  Fr.]  A  pin  to  cast  the  shadow  in 
a  aundial.  Mason, 
STr LETTO,  t.    [Italian  ;  ttUet,  Fr.]   A  tmall 
dagger,  of  which  the  blade  it  not  edged  bat 
round,  with  a  sharp  point. 
To  STI  LL,  p.  a.   [«i»Uoa,  Sax. 
I  To  ailence ;  to  make  tilcnt. 
9  To  quiet  |  to  appeate. 
9  To  make  motionlett. 
STILL,*,    [ttii,  Dutch.] 
I  Silent ;  ottering  no  noite. 
9  Quiet ;  calm. 
3  Motionlett. 

STILL,  i.   Calm  ;  tilence. 
STILL,  ad.    [sttlle,  Sax.J 

1  To  thit  time ;  till  now. 

9  N  evert  he  lest ;  no 

3  In  an  increating  degree. 

4Alwayt;  ever;  continually 

5  After  that. 

0  In  continuance. 

STILL,  t.  [fiomrfiitiL]  A  veatel  for  distillation ; 
an  aleinbick.  Newton. 

To  STI  LL,  r.  o.  [from  dUtU.]  To  dittil ;  to  ex- 
tract, or  operate  upon,  by  distillation. 

To  STILL,  v.  n.  firiUo,  Lat.J  To  drop  ;  to  fall 
in  dropt :  out  of  ute.  CraUan*. 

STILLATITIOUS,  a.  [uxHatttxas.  UL]  Failing 
in  drops  \  drawn  by  a  ttill. 

STl'LLATORY,  *.    [from  tttH.  or  distil.] 

1  An  alembick  ;  a  vettei  in  which  dittiltation 
perfurmed. 

9 The  room  in  which  ttilU  are  placed; 


Addison. 
Sontk. 
Locke. 


eJtZJzr"- 

Skniftpterr. 


tot 


STl'LLBORN,  a.  [ttitt  and  fcom  ] 

dead  in  the  birth. 
STI'LLICIDE,  $.    [iti/iicuiiaat,  Ut.] 

cettion  of  dropa. 
STILLICI'DIOUS,  a.   [from  ttilMcide.] 

in  drops. 
STI'LLING,  i.  [fromrttii.] 
t  The  act  of  stilling. 
«  A  stand  for  casks. 
STI'LLNESS,  «.  [fromslitt.] 
I  Calm ;  quirt;  silence. 
S  Habitual  silence;  taciturnity. 
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STI'LLSTAND,  *.  [*t,U 

of  motion. 
STFLLY,  ad.    [from  stilt.] 
I  Silently ;  not  loudly. 
1  Calmly  ;  not  turaultunusly. 
STILTS,  «.  [»telien,  Dutch.]   Support*  on  which 
hoy*  rai«e  themselves  when  Ihey  walk.  More. 
To  STl'M U  LATE,  r.  a.    [stimmio,  Lat.] 
I  To  prick. 

t  To  prick  forward   to  excite  by  aome  pungent 
motive. 

S  (In  phytic.)  To  excite  a  quick  sensation,  with 
•  derivation  toward  the  part.  Arbuthnot. 
STIMULATION,*,   f.iiwalatto,  Lat.]  Excite- 
ment:  pungency.  H'atts. 
To  STING,  ».  a.  pret.  slang,  or  stang ;  part.  pat*. 
nang,  or  itung.    [stingan,  Sox-] 
I  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  darted  out,  at 

that  of  watpa  or  scorpions 
t  To  pain  acutely. 
STING,  ».    [from  the  Verb.] 
t  A  aharp  point  with  which  aome  animal*  are 
armed.  *    Dray  in*. 

9  Any  thing  that  give*  pain.  Forbtt. 

3  The  point  in  the  la*t  verse. 

4  Remorse  «»l  contcience. 
STI'NGll.Y,  od.    [from  stingy. \  Covetously. 
STI'NOINESS,  «.  [from  stingy.)  Avarice ;  covet- 

ouanet* ;  niggardliness. 
STI'NGING,*  #.  [from  *tia/.]  The  act  of  wound. 

ing  with  a  sting.  Ash. 
STI'NGLESS,  o.  [from  drag .]  Having  no  ating. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

STl'NGO,  t.   Old  beer. 

STl'NGY,  a.  [a  Uvw  cant  word.]  Covetous; 
niggardly  ;  avaricinut.  Arbmthnot. 

To  STINK,  t.  n.  pret.  tttmJr  or  tUtnk.  [sliataa, 
Sax.  stincken,  Dutch.]  Tw  emit  an  offentive 
amell,  commonly  a  tmell  of  putrefaction. 

Locke. 

STINK,*.  Offentive  tmell.  Dryden. 
STI'NKARD,  *.  [from  *fia«.]   A  mean  slinking 


paltry  fellow. 
STl'NKE 


[BR,  *.  [from«rialt.]  Something  intended 
to  offend  by  the  atncll.  Harxey. 
STl'NKINGLY,  od.    [from  «tiii*wg.]   With  a 
mink.  Shakespeare. 
STl'NKPOT,  *.   [stink  and  pat.]    An  artificial 
composition  offensive  to  the  tmell.  Harris. 
To  STINT,  v.  a.    [stynta,  Swedish.]   To  bound  | 
to  limit}  to  confine  ;  to  restrain }  to  step. 

Addison. 

STINT,  «.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  Limit  ,  hound ;  restraint.  Dry  dm. 

4  A  proportiun  ;  a  quantity  assigned.  Swift. 
STl'ON  Y,«  «.  A  dltease  within  the  eyelids.  Ash. 
STI'FEND,  ».    [*ty*»fZia*a.  Lat.]    Wage*  ,  tet- 

tled  pay.  Ben  Jonson. 

STIPENDIARY,  «.    [«l»pe«dianiu,  Lat  ]  Re- 

ceiving  salaries;  performing  any  service  for  a 

stated  price.  Sv\ft. 
STIPE'NDI  A  RY,  *.   One  who  perform*  any  ser. 

vice  for  a  settled  payment.  Svift. 
STI'PTICK.   See  STYPTICK. 
To  STI' PL  LATE,  v.  a.   [uipulor,  lat.]   To  con- 

tract ;  to  bargain  j  to  settle  term*.  Arbuthnot. 
STIPULATION,*,    [from  etipulate.]  Bargain. 

Rogers. 

ST  I  PC  LA'TOR,  *.  One  who  contracts  or  bargain*. 
To  STIR,  r.  a.    [stiriarf,  Sax-  sluoren,  Dutch.  1 

I  Tu  move  ;  to  remove  from  it*  place.  Blacksn. 

*  To  agitate  ;  to  bring  into  debate.  Hale. 

3  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  animate.  Shaketp. 

4  To  raise  ;  to  excite.  Dryden. 
i  To  stir  up.  To  incite;  to  animate  r  to  insti- 
gate by  inflaming  the  passions.  Spenser. 

9  To  $iir  up.  To  put  in  action  ;  to  excite  ;  to 
quicken.  Isaiah. 
To  STIR,  v.  n. 

I  To  move  one's  self ;  to  go  out  of  the  nlace  \  to 
change  place.  CUievUun. 

«  To  be  in  motion  :  not  to  be  still.  JsMiaaa, 

3  To  become  the  object  of  notice.  H'attt. 

4  To  rise  in  the  morning. 
STIR,  i.   [star,  Runick,  a  battle.] 

I  Tumult ;  buatle. 
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9  Commotion  ;  publick  disturbance  ;  tutnultu- 
ous  disorder  .  seditious  nptoar.  MUtom. 
9  Agitation  ,  conflicting  passions.  Shakespear*. 
STl'RIOUS,  a.  [itirra,  Cat.]  Reaembling  icicle*. 


STIRP,s.    [ttirp*.  Lat.]    Race;  family; 

at  ion :  not  used. 
STI'RK*ER,  *.    (from  stir.] 
l  One  who  is  in  motion  i  one  who  puts  in 

motion. 

fi  A  riser  in  the  morning.  Shakes;  tare . 

9  An  inciter  ;  an  instigator. 
4  Stirrer  up    An  inciter;  an  instigator.  Ral. 
STI'RRUP,  i.    [stirap.  Sax.]    An  iron  hoop  sus- 
pended by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets 
his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides.  Camden. 
To  STITCH,  a.  a.    \sticken.  Patch.] 
I  To  aew  ;  to  work  with  a  needle. 
9  To  join  ;  to  unite.  JFotloa. 
.1  To  ttitch  up.   To  mend  what  was  rent. 
To  STITCH,  t.  n.   To  practise  nt 
STITCH,  *.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  paa*  of  the  needle  and  tl 
thing. 

9  A  sharp  lancinating  pain.  Harxey . 

9  A  link  of  yarn  in  knitting.  Motteuz. 
STITCHERY,  *.    [from  stitch.]    Needlework  : 
in  contempt.  Shakespeare. 
STITCHWORT,  «.    Camomile.  Ainsvorth. 
STITHE,*  *.  [««>^;»o*.]    A  little  pimple  or  wart 
on  the  eyelid.  dwwortk. 
STITHY,  *.   [aiiia,  hard,  Sax.j   An  anvil ;  the 
iron  body  on  which  the  *m»th  forge*  hit 


thread  through  any 


To  STIVE,  v.  a. 
I  To  stuff  up  close.  Saudyt. 
9  To  make  hot  or  sultry.  fVottov. 
STI'VER.  t.   [Dutch  ]   A  Dutch  coin  about  the 

value  of  a  halfpenny. 
STOAT,  s.    A  small  stinking  animal. 
STOCAH,  «.  [Irish  j  stoenfc,  Erse  ]    An  attend- 
ant ;  a  wallet-boy ;  one  who  runs  at  &  horse- 
man's font :  not  in  use.  Spenser 
STOCCA'DO,  s.    [ttocco,  a  rapier,  Italian.]  A 
thrust  with  a  rapier.  Shake»pcmrc. 
STOCK,  ».    [sloe.  Sax.  stack,  Dutch.] 
I  The  trunk  ;  the  body  of  a  plant.  Job. 
9  The  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted.  Pope. 

3  A  log  ;  a  pott.  Prior. 

4  A  man  proverbially  stupid.  Spenser, 
b  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

6"  A  support  of  a  ahtp  while  it  it  building.  Dr. 

7  A  thruat ;  a  stoccado.  Skuketpemre. 

8  Something  made  of  linen  ;  a  cravat ;  a  clo*e 
neckcloth.  Anciently  a  cover  for.the  leg,  now 
stocking.  Skaketpemre. 

0  A  race  ,  a  lineage ;  a  family.  Denkam. 
idTbe  principal;  capital  store;  fund  already 

Srbvided.  Bacon. 
Quantity  ;  store  :  body.  Arbuthnot. 
19  A  fund  established  by  the  government,  of 
which  the  value  rises  and  fall*  by  artifice  or 
chanr*.  Pope. 
To  STOCK,  e.  a.    [fram  the  noun.] 

1  To  store ;  to  fill  sufficiently.  South . 

9  To  lay  in  store. 

3  To  put  in  the  stock*.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  stock  mp.  To  extirpate.  Decay  of  Piety. 
STO-CKnOVE,  ».  Ringdove.  Druden. 
STOCKFISH.  ..    [itoc*rri*r»,  Dutch.]  Dried 

cod.  to  railed  from  it*  hardness. 

STOC  KG  I'LIY  FLOWER,  *.  [Iracoiaw,  lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

ST0»CKING,  «.  [The  original  word  seems  tr> 
be  acocK  ,  whence  stocks,  a  prison  for  the  legs. 
Stock,  in  the  old  language,  made  the  pUual 
.u-  ckrn,  whit  tt  was  used  for  a  pair  uf  *tockt  or 
covert  for  the  legt.  Striken  was  in  time  taken 
for  a  singular,  and  pronounced  stocking.  The 
like  corruption  hat  happened  to  chick,  chicken, 
rnie*e«.l    The  covering  of  the  leg.  Sirt/r. 

To  STO'CKINO,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  in  stocking!.  Dryden. 

STOCKJOBBER,  t.  {stock  and  job.)  A  low 
wretch  who  get*  money  by  buying  and  telling 
share*  In  the  funds. 
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STOCKISH,  a.    [fram  it*  *.]    Hard  i  blockish. 

Skuktspeare. 

STOCKLOCK,  s.    [ttock and  lock.]    Lock  fixed 
in  wood.  A/aroa. 
STOCKS,  i.   Sec  STOCKING. 

I  Pri>on  for  1 legs.  Peccham. 

•i  Wooden  w«.rk  upon  which  ships  arc  built. 
STfr-CKSTtLU  a.    Motionless  ns  logs.   A  Lhton. 
STOKE.  Sto«*r,  seem  to  com*  from  the  Saxon 
stocce,  the  stock  or  body  of  a  tree.  Gib»o*. 
STOLE,  i.    [$tola,  Lat.]  *A  long  ve*t.  Spzuer. 
STOLE.    The  r>Kt.  of  iteui. 
STOLEN.   The  |wrt.  pass,  of  steal. 
STOLI'DITY,  «.  iiUidut,  FrJ  Stupidity;  want 
<T  sense,  fientlrw. 
STOMACH,  «.    [esfom/jc/i,  Fr.  *ro/nacA»s,  Lat.J 

I  The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested.  Pope. 

t  Appetite;  desire  of  food.  Hammond. 

3  Inclination  ;  liking.  L'Eitranfe. 

4  Anger  ;  violence  of  temper.  Butler. 
^  Sullei.neis  ;  retentment.  Hooker. 
I  Pride  ;  haughtiness.  Shakespeare. 

To  STOMACH,  r.  a.    [-.Unachor,  Lat.]    Te  re- 
tent ;  to  remember  with  auger  and  malignity. 

E$t  range. 

To  STOMACH,  r.  n.  To  be  anKry.  Hooker. 
STOMACHED,  a.  [from  stomach.)    Filled  with 

p*ssinn«  of  resentment.  Shakespeare. 
STOMACHER,  s.    [from  stomaca.]    An  nrna- 

mental  covering  worn  by  women  on  the  brea»t. 


STOMACHFUL.  c  ^ronac*  and>iL]  Sullen; 

ttubborn  :  perversr.  IjKke. 
STOMACHFULNKSS,  i.  Stubbornness;  sullcn- 

ne*s ;  ob*titi*cy. 
STOMA'CHK'AL  i  a.    [ttomachique,  Fr  ]  Re- 
STOMA'CHICK,   J     lating  to  the  stomach. 

Harvey. 

STOMA'CHICK,  i.  [from  atomack.]  A  medicine 

for  the  stomach. 
STOMACH  LESS,  a.   {ttomach  and  leu.}  Being 

without  appetite. 
STOMACHOlS.a.  [*tomachom,  Lat.]  Stout; 

angry  ;  sullen  ;  obs'inatc.  Spenser. 
ST0N1),  i.    [for  Hand.) 
1  Pott ;  nation  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
tStnp;  indisposition  to  proceed.  Bacon. 
STONE,  t.    [»t.ii»,  Sax.  steen,  Dutch.] 
1  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  nut  ductile  or 
malleable,  not  soluble  in  water.  IVoodward. 
t  Piece  of  stone  cut  for  building.  Zee*. 
3  Gem  ;  precious  stone.  Shakespeare. 
■  4  Any  thin*  made  of  atone.  Shikapeare. 
5  Calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der; the  d'nease  arising  fro-n  n  calculus.  Tern. 
CThe  case  which  in  some  fruit*  contain*  the 
seed.  Bacon. 
7  Testicle. 

a  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds.  Sifift. 
9  A  funeral  monument.  Pcjte. 

10  It  is  taken  for  a  state  of  torpidncss  and  insen- 
sibility, pope. 

1 1  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  exaggeration  :  at,  stone 
•till,  stone  dead.  Hudihras. 

13  To  leoee  no  stone  unturned.    To  do  everv  thing 
that  can  be  done.  bruden. 
STONE,  a.    Made  of  stone.  Shakespeare. 
To  STONE,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
X  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones.  Exodns. 
9  To  harden.  Shakespeare. 
STONBBREAK,  s.    An  herb.  Jinneorth. 
STON  EC  HATTER,  •.    A  bird.  ,*iauf©TtA. 
STO  NEC  RAY.  ».    A  distemper  in  hawks. 
STO'NF.CROP.  t.    A  sort  of  tree.        A/or  f  inter. 
STO N EC L'TTE R,  *.    One  whose  tiade  is  to  hew 
stones.  Sid  ft. 

STONEH'.RN,  *.    A  plant.         1  4f«i«ortf 
STONEI  I.Y.  *.    An  insect.  Axnvortk. 
STONEFRLTT.  ».    [-tone  and  /raw.]    Fruit  of 
which  tb<  seed  is  covered  with  a  liard  shell 
enveloped  in  the  pulp.  Boyle. 
SI  O  N  EH  \\V K.  ».    A  kind  of  ha»k.  Aimv. 
8TONEH0RSE.  s.  •  [stone  and  ftorie.]    A  horse 
not  cjt»tiut*d.  Mortimer. 
STONEMASON,*  t.    [from  stone  and  muaon.l  A 
who  works  in  »fouc.  jtli. 
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STONEPIT,  i.  [stone  andpif.]  A  quarry  ;  a  ?  ♦ 
where  stones  are  dug.  TCoodwar*- 
STON  EPH  CH.  i.  Hard  inspissated  pitch,  is*. 
STONEPLOVER,  s.  A  bird.  Aim^nk. 
STO'NESMICKLE,  i.  A  bird.  .ftsinfii 
STONEWORK,  s.  [tloa*  and  trork.]  Bu.Ig.m 
of  stone.  Morttntr. 
STON  I N  ESS,  s.    [from  irony .  ] 

1  The  quality  of  having  many  stones.  Hearv. 

i  Hardness  of  mind.  UtmmowL 
STON  V,  a.    [from  stone.] 

1  Made  of  stone.  D-y'e*. 

2  Abounding  with  stones.  AT* tot 

3  Pctririck.  Sf~t.u~. 

4  Hard;  infh  xible  ;  unrelenting,  jkafe 
STOOD.   The  prct.  or  to  var.4. 

STOOL,  t.    fife,'.  Sax.  itot/,  Dutch/} 
l  A  seat  without  a  back,  so  distinguished  ffom  a 
Cbair.  pr^r. 
9  Evacuations  hv  purgative  medicines  ^rta/>. 

3  Stool  nf  Repentance,  or  Caftj  Sr.  ol,  in  '.be  kirks 
of  Scotland,  i%  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pil- 
lory. It  is  eieva'ed  above  the  OonnCCatiixi, 
In  some  places  there  may  1*  a  seat  ?n  it;  but 
it  is  generally  without,  and  the  pvMMi  stands 
therein  who  has  been  guilty  of  fornication,  Tor 
three  Sundays  in  the  forenoon  ■  and,  after 
mon,  is  called  upon  by  na  ne  and 
the  beadleor  kirk-offirer  bringing  th 
if  refractory,  forward  to  his  post  .  and 
the  preacher  proceeds  to  admonition.  Here 
too  are  set  to  pubhrk  view  adulterer',  ra  a 
coarse  canvas,  an&Ugous  to  a  hairy  vc>t.  *rth 
a  hood  to  it,  which  they  call  the  «ack  or  »atk- 
ctoth,  and  that  evety  Sunday  thronglioat  i 
vrar,  or  longer.  L"£r'ra.ft. 

STOOLBALL,  s.  [ttool  and  fWL]    A  play  wb^r* 
halls  arc  driven  from  stool  to  stool.  Pujr. 
To  STOOP,  t.  n.   [ttup-.an.  Sax.  stnvpen,  Dutch.] 
I  To  bend  down  ;  to  bend  forward.  Raieiga. 
«  To  l«ad  forward  standing  or  walking. 

StilUxefset. 

9 To  field]  to  bend  ;  to  submit.  I>rvfr». 

4  To  desrend  from  rank  or  dignity.  B^'e. 

6  To  yield)  to  be  inferiour.  aVdam 

0  T«>  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority  ;  to  c*m- 
descend.  Hoker. 

7  To  <\>me  down  on  prcr  at  a  falcon.  AfUisn. 

6  To  .. ;  icnt  from  the  wing.  Drydet. 
9  To  sink  to  a  lower  place.  A/iitoa. 

STOOP,  t.    [from  the  verb  ] 

1  Act  of  stooping;  inclination  downward. 

«  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority.  Druden. 

3  Fall  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey.  ttallci . 

4  [From  ttoppa,  Sax.  ttcope,  Dutch.]    A  ves'd 
of  liquor.  Denkc*. 

STOOPINOLY.  art.  [from  Hooping.)  W  th  in- 
clination downward.  WooWtrcrJ. 
To  STOP,  v.  a.  [$toppare,  Italian  ;  ttoppeu.  Put.] 

I  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion.  Shakttp. 

9  To  hinder  from  ittccettiTl  operation.  Dortct. 

3  To  hinder  from  any  change  of  atate,  whether 
to  better  or  wot  sc. 

4  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice.  Skukesp. 
i  To  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action  of  any 

thing;  to  intercept.  Lfrfden. 
«  To  repress;  to  suspend.  Soutk. 

7  To  supprest.  Dry  Un. 

8  To  regulate  musical  ajrinp  with  the  6n^  • 


Ge§. 

lyC.U  J. 


9  To  close  any  aperture. 

10  To  obstruct ;  to  encumber. 
It  T..  tarnish  with  proper 
To  STOP,  r.  n. 

1  To  cease  to  f  o  forward. 
«To  cease  from  any  course  of  action. 
STOP,*,  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Cessation  of  progre«sivc  motion.  #V£*lr«a£e. 
9  Hinderance  of  progress;  obstruction  ;  *ct  of 
stopping.  /" 

3  Repression  ;  hinderance  of  operation. 

4  Cessation  of  action.  SAalr* 
i  Interruption.  SAaa-r* 

6  Prohibition  of  sale.  Temple. 

7  That  which  obstructs ;  obstacle  j  Impediroenl. 
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•  fnstroment  by  which  the  sound*  of  wind  mu- 
sick  are  regulated.  Shakespeare. 
o  Regulation  of  musical  chord*  by  the  Angers. 

Baron. 

10  The  act  of  applying  ihe  stops  in  musick.  Dun. 

11  A  point  in  writing,  bv  which  sentence*  are 
distinguished.  CrasUv. 

STOP(  OCK,  ».    [ttop  and  cor*.]    A  pipe  made 
to  let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a  turning 


STOPGAP,  f.    [stop  and  fop.'] 

stltuted;  a  temporary  expedient. 
STOPPAGE,  i.    [from  slty>.  ]   The  act  of  stop 

pine  ;  the  state  of  being  stopped.  Arhnthmt. 
STO'PPLE  or  STOPPER,  i.    [from  slop.]  That 

by  which  any  hole,  or  the  mouth  ui  any  vessel, 

is  filled  up.  Ray. 
STO  RAX,  «.  {slyri, 
I  A  lre«. 

9  A  rcsioous  and  odoriferous  gum.  Eechi. 
STOKE,  s.    [ttor,  Runick,  much.] 

I  Large  number    large  quantity  .  plenty.  Dr. 

9  A  stock  accumulated;  a  supply  hoarded.  Add. 

S  The  state  of  being  accumulated  :  hoard.  Deut 

4  Storehouse  ;  magazine.  Milton. 
STORE,  a.    Hoarded;  laid  up;  accumulated. 

Bacon. 

To  STORE,  e.  «.   [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  furnish  ;  to  replenish.  Dtnham. 
9  To  stock  against  a  future  time.  Ijocke. 
3  To  lay  up;  to  hoard. 
STOREHOUSE       [store  and  Aoiue.] 
1  Mataiine;  treasury.  Sonth. 
9  A  great  m»i  reimm'ed.  Spenser. 
STO'RKK,  s.    [from  ttnre.]    One  who  lavs  up. 
STORIED,  a.    "'om  ttory.J     Furnished  with 
stories  ;  ait 'i m  it  with  hi>toriral  pictures.  Po. 
STORK.  $.      ttorc.  Sax.]     A  fri-d  of  passage, 
famous  for  t»ie  regularity  of  its  departure. 

JrrrroaA. 

STORKSB1I.L,  «.    An  herb.  yftitu-orf* 
STORM.  ».    [yitom.  Webh.  itorm,  S»x  storm, 
Pulch.] 

J  A  tempest ;  a  commotion  of  the  elements. 

Milton.  I 

9  .Assault  on  a  fortified  place.  Dry  den. 

3  Commotion  i   sedition  ;    tumult;  clamour; 
bustle.  Shakespeare. 

4  Affliction;  calamity;  distress.  Pope, 
b  Violence;  vehemence  ;  tumultuous  force. 

Hncker. 

To  STORM,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  attack 
by  open  force.  Pope. 
To  STORM,  r.  n. 
I  To  raise  tempests.  Spenser. 
9  To  rage;  to  fume  i  to  be  loudly  angry.  Sv\ft. 
STORMING,*  *.    [from  storm.]   The  act  of  at- 
tacking a  place  by  open  force.  Ash. 
STORMY,  a.    [from  storm.] 
I  Tempeatuous.  Philips. 

8  Violent ;  passionate. 

STORY,  i.    [hot.  Sax.  stori;  Dutch.] 
I  History  ;  account  of  things  past.  Sonth. 

9  Small  tate;  petty  narrative;  account  of  a 
single  incident.  Addison. 

3  An  idling  or  trifling  tale  ;  a  petty  fiction  Sw. 

4  [From  $tor,  place,  Sax.]    A  floor;  a  flight  of 
rooms.  Itotton. 

To  STORY,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  tell  in  history  ;  to  relate.  IVilkins. 

9  To  range  one  under  another.  Bentlen. 
STORYTELLER,  *.    [story  and  letL]    One  who 
relates  tales  in  conversation;  a  historian,  in 
contempt.  Steift 
To  STOUND,  ». «.  [fiatWe,  I  grieved,  hlandicfc.] 

I  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow :  out  of  use. 

9  For  stmtaerf.  Spenser. 
STOU NO.  i.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap.  Spemstr. 

8  Astonishment;  amazement.  Gay. 
3  Hour;  time  ;  season. 

STOU R,  s.    [star,  a  battle,  Runick  ]  Assault; 

Incursion;  tumult:  obsolete. 
STOUT,  a.   [stamt,  Dutch.] 
1  Strong;  lusty;  valiant. 

9  Brave i  bold;  Intrepid. 
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3  Obstinate;  pertinacious;  resolute;  prorc !. 

Daniel. 

4  Strong;  firm.  !>.•-. 
STOUT,  s.    A  cant  name  for  strong  beer.  Su\ft. 
STOlTLY,  ad.   [from  stout.]    Lustily;  boldlv; 

obstinately. 
STOU'TN  ESS,  s.    [from  stoat.] 
I  Strength ;  valour. 

8  Boldness  ;  fortitude.  Atchan. 
SOhstinacy;  stubbornness.  Shakespeare. 
STOVE,  s.    [stoo,  a  fire  place,  Islandlck.] 
I  A  hothouse  ,  a  place  artificially  made  warm. 

IVoodveard. 

8  A  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by  which 
heat  is  communicated.  Ereiya. 

To  STOVE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  keep 
warm  in  a  house  artificially  heated.  Bacon. 

To  STOW,  r.  a  [state.  Sax.  stowen,  Dutch.]  To 
lay  up;  to  reposite  in  order ;  to  lay  in  the 
proper  place. 

STOWAGE,  s.    [from  stow.] 
I  I;    ...  for  laying  up. 

9  The  state  of  being  laid  up.  Shakespeare. 
*.  Monry  paid  for  stowing  of  goods. 

STuWE,  Stoe,  are  the  same  with  the  Saxon  stow, 
a  j»lace.  G'ifcmn 

STRA'BISM,  s.  [itraeiswe,  Fr.]  A  squinting; 
act  of  looking  asquint. 

To  STRA'DDLE,  v.  n.  To  stand  or  walk  with  the 
feet  removed  far  from  each  other  to  the  right 
and  left ;  to  part  the  legs  wide.  fW. 

To  STRAT.GLE,  v.  a. 
I  To  winder  without  any  certain  direction  ;  to 
rove  ;  to  ramble.  Suckling. 

5  To  wander  dispcrsedly.  Ouresiifo*. 
S  To  exuberate  ;  to  shoot  too  far.  Mortimer. 
4  To  b«  dispersed;  to  be  apart  from  any  main 

bodv  ;  to  stand  single.  Dryden. 
STR.VGGLER,  s.    [from  Uraggle.] 
I  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  one  who  forsakes  his 

company.  Siry't. 
9  Anv  thing  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest,  or 

stand*  ftgte.  Dryden. 
STR  «  IOMT.  «.    [«/rac*.  old  Dutch.] 
i  N..i  cookrd;  right.  Dry  den. 

•J  Narrow  ;  cl«se:  properly  strait.  Bacon. 
3  Tense  ,  tight. 

8TRAIGHT,  ad.   [strax,  Danish ;  strsuk,  Dutch.] 
Immediately  ;  directly.  Addison. 
7o  STRAl'GHTEN.  ».  a.    [from  straight.] 
I  To  mske  not  crooked  ;  to  make  straight. 


9.  To  make  tense ;  to  tighten. 
STKAI'GHTNESS,  s.  {from  straight.]  Recti- 


i.ide  •.  the  contrary  to  crookedness.  Bo 
STRA'lGHTWAY,  ad.    [straight  and  troy.    It  is 
very  often  written  straightway s,  and  therefore 
is  more  k  written  straightteise.']  Im- 

mediately ;  straight.  Bacon. 
To  STRAIN^  v.  a.    [estreindre,  Fr.] 
I  To  squeeze  through  something.  Arbatknot, 
«  To  purify  by  filtration.  Bacon. 

3  To  squeeze  sn  an  embrace.  Drydtn. 

4  To  sprain  ;  to  weaken  by  too  much  violence. 

Speaier. 

b  To  put  to  its  utmost  strength.  Dryden. 
<1  To  make  straight  or  tense.  Bacon. 

7  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent.  Sutft. 
•  To  force;  to  constrain;  to  make  uneasy  or 

unnatural.  Shakespeare, 
To  STRAIN,  r.  «. 

I  To  make  violent  efforts.  Daniel. 

«  To  he  filtered  by  compression.  Bacon . 

STRAIN,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  An  injury  by  too  much  violence.  Grer. 

8  [From  sirens,  Sax.]    Race  ;  generation  ;  de- 
scent. Chapman. 

3  Hereditary  disposition.  Till >tson. 

4  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking.  Ssctft. 

5  Song  •  note  ;  sound.  Pope. 

6  Hank  ;  charader.  Dryde*. 

7  Turn  ;  tendency.  Hnyward. 
H  .Manner  of  speech  or  action.  Bacon. 

STRAI'NER,  i.    [from  strain.]    An  instrument 
of  flltration.  Bacon. 
STRAIT,  a.   [eitrow,  Fr.  stretki,  It*!.] 
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I  Narrow :  close  l  not  wide.  Htdibrcj. 
9  Close;  intimate.  Sidney. 

3  Strict ;  rif  oroo».  Skaketpeare. 

4  Difficult;  distressful. 

5  It  it  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but  it  then 
more  properly  written  straight. 

STRAIT,  «. 

t  A  narrow  pat*,  or  frith.  Judith. 

«  Distress:  difficulty.  Clarendon. 
To  STRAIT,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  to 
difficulties.  Shakespeare. 
To  STRAITEN,  t.  a.    [from  *lr«i*.] 

l  To  make  narrow.  Sandys. 
'9  To  contract ;  to  confine.  Clarendon. 

3  To  make  tight ;  to  intend.  Dryden. 

4  To  deprive  of  necessary  room.  Clarendon. 
3  To  distress  ;  to  perplex.  Way. 

STRAITHA'NDED,  a.  [ttraight  and  hand.)  Par- 
simonious; sparing;  niggardly. 
STRAITLA'CED,  a.    [strati  and  tace  ] 
1  Griped  with  stays. 

5  Stiff ;  constrained  ;  without  fi 
STRAITLY.  ad.    [from  sfrml.] 

1  Narrowly. 

t  Strictly ;  rigorously.  Hooker. 
3  Closely :  intimately. 
STR  AITS  ESS,  ».    [from  $ir*it.] 
1  Narrowness.  Km;  Charles. 

9  Strictness;  rigour.  Hale. 

3  Distress;  difficulty. 

4  Want ;  scarcity.  Locfre. 
ST  RAKE,  [the  obsolete  pret.  of  strike.]  Struck. 

•  Sprntcr. 
STRAND,  i.    [ttrand.  Sax.  stravdr,  Dutch.] 
t.The  verge  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  water. 

f>ha*  sptare . 

9  A  twist  of  a  rope. 

Ib  STRAND,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drive 
or  force  upon  the  shallows.  ff'ooduard. 
STRANGE,  a.    [i  Strang*,  Fr.] 

I  Foreign  ;  of  another  country.  Bacon. 

9  Not  domestic k.  JJatiet. 

•s  Wonderful ;  causing  wonder.  Miltrm. 

4  Odd  j  irregular.  Snekling. 

b  Unknown;  new.  MUton. 

«  Remote.  SAalceipear*. 

7  Uncommonly  good  or  bad.  lillouon. 

*  Unacquainted. 

STRANGE,  inten.   An  expression  of  wonder. 

Waller. 

7b  STRANGE,  v.  «.    [from  the  adjective  ]  To 
wonder ;  tn  be  astonished.  Glantille. 
STRA'NGELY,  ad.    [from  strange.] 
l  With  some  relation  tn  foreigners.  Skakrsp. 
9  Wonderfully  ;  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder.  Spr. 
STRA'NGENESS,  •.    [from  strange.] 
I  Foreignness  ,  the  state  of  belonging  tn  another 
country.  Sprat. 
9  Uncommumcativeness  ;  distance  of  behaviour. 

i  from  common  manners  or  notions  | 
untrusiinncas.  South. 
4  Mutual  dislike.  ha 
:  Wondcrfulness  ;  power  of  raising  wonder. 


STRA'NGER.  s.    [ettranger,  Fr.] 
I  A  fvreigner ;  one  of  another  country.  Shak. 
v  One  unknown.  Pope. 

3  A  guest ;  one  not  a  Homes  lie  k.  Milton. 

4  One  unacquainted.  Drwdev. 
3  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication  or 

fellowship.  SAaireipearr. 
To  STRA'NGER,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
estrange ;  to  alienate.  Shakespeart. 
To  STRA'NGLE,  v.  a.    [strangulo,  Lat.] 
l  To  choak  ;  to  suffocate ;  to  kill  by  intercepting 
the  breath.  4,itfe. 
9  To  suppress  j  to  hinder  frnm  birth  or  appear - 
..*.nc?".  „  Shakespeare. 
STRA'NGLER,        [from  ttrangU.)     One  who 

sVSS&ftw.  „  Shakespeare. 
STRANGLES,  s.  [from  jtraagir.]   Swellings  in 

a  horse's  throat. 
STRANGULATION,  ..    (from  ttrangU.]  The 


STR 

STRA'NGURY,  «.  [(t*fym*a.] 

urine  attended  with  pain. 
STRAP,  i.    [iiToppt,  Dutch.] 

slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 
To  STRAP,  v.  a.  To  beai  with  a  strap 
STRAPPA'DO,  i.  Chastisement  bv  bl< 


A  difficulty  of 
A  narrow  long 


Vast ;  large  ;  bulky. 

Lai.)  Beds, 


STRA'PPING,  a.   vast;  lai 
STRATA,*.  [The plural  of 
layers. 

STRATAGEM,  i.  fo»V**»-T 
I  An  artifice  in  war;  a  trick  by  which  an 

is  deceived. 
9  An  artifice ;  a  trick  by  which 

is  obtained. 
To  STRATIFY,  c.  a.    [stranger,  Fr.  from 


tans,  Lat.]  To  range  in  beds  or  layers 
STRATUM,  t.   [Latin.]    A  bed; 


lyer. 


term  of  philosophy.  IF<XKiir«rd. 
STRAW,  ».    rstreots-,  Sax.  strop,  Dutch.] 
I  The  stalk  from  which  corn  grows,  and  fi 
which  it  is  thrashed. 


9  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 
STRAWBERRY,.,  [fr* 

STRA'WBERRY 


frogsma.  Lat.]  A 


fi  i-it. 


lTBERRY  Tree,  s.    It  is  ever  green :  the 
fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  and  very  like  a 
strawberry.  MiUer. 
STRA'WBUILT,  a.   [rtra to  and  but U.]  Mad«o» 
of  straw.  M.n.m. 
STRA'WCOLOURED,  a.  [s/raw  and  coJaar.)  Of 

a  light  yellow. 
STRA'WWORM.s.  [* 

bred  in  straw. 
STR.VWY.  a.    [from  straw.]    Made  of  straw  j 
consisting  of  straw.  BoyU. 
To  STRAY,  v.n.     [stror,   to  scatter.  Darauh; 
srrarriare.  Italian,  to  wander.] 
1  To  wander  ;  to  rove.  I'  ;*. 

9  To  rove  out  of  the  way  ;  to  range  bey  ond  the 
proper  limits.  Spenser. 
3  To  err ;  to  deviate  from  the  right.     Com.  Pr. 
To  STR  A  \',  v.  a.   To  mislead:  obsolete.  Skak. 
STRAY,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its  limits  .  any 
thing  l<>st  by  wandering.  Jddism. 
9  Act  •>»  wandering.  Skakrsreart. 
STREAK,  i.  (since.  Sax.  streJbr,  Dutch.]  A  line 
of  colour  different  from  that  of  the  - 


ing  loosely 


To  STREAK,  t.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  stripe ;  to  variegate  in  hues  ,  to  dapple. 

Prior. 

9  To  stretch  :  obsolete.  Chapman. 
STRE'AKY,  a.    [from  streak.]    Striped ;  varie- 
gated by  hues.  Drydea. 
STREAM,  ».    [stream,  Sax.  srraam,  Islandsck.) 
I  A  running  water;   the  course  of  running 
water;  current.  Drydra. 
9  Any  thing  issuing  from  a  head,  and  moving 
forward  with  continuity  of  parts.  Jttrrbnry. 

3  Any  thing  forcible  and  continued.  R&leigk. 

4  Course;  current.  Shakeipeare. 
To  STREAM,  c.  n.  [ttreyma,  Islaodick.J 

I  To  flow  ;  to  run  in  a  continuous  current. 

Afsbost. 

9  To  emit  a  current ,  to  pour  out  water  la  a 
stream;  to  be  overflown.  Pope. 
3  To  issue  forth  with  continuance,  not  by  fits. 

She  ketpeart. 

To  STREA M,  e.  a.   To  mark  with  colours  or  em- 
broidery in  long  tracks.  Bucm. 

STREAMER,  s.    [from  stream.]     An  ensign  > 
a  flag ;  a  pennon ;  any  thing  Bowie 
from  a  stock. 

ST  RE  A' MY,  a.  [from  irreow] 

1  Abounding  in  running  water. 

2  Flowing  with  a  current.  Pof- 
STREET,  $.  [strati.  Sax.  straet,  Dutch.] 

I  A  way,  properly  a  paved  way  between  two  rows 
of  houses.  Sawdft. 
9  Proverbially,  a  publlck  place.  Rarer  t 

STRE'ETWALKER,   s.    [$trert  and  saaia.J  A 
common  prostitute,  that  offers  herself  to  salt 
in  the  open  street. 
STRENGTH,  s.  [stnngth,  Sax.1 
1  Force  j  vigour;  power  of  the  body.  DryrW 
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«  Power  of  endurance;  firmness;  durability  ; 
toughness;  hardness.  MiUom. 

3  Vigour,  or  power,  of  any  kind.  Adduw. 

4  Pureness;  fastness.  Shakr$pearr. 
s  Support  -,  security.  Milton. 
C  Power  or  mind  ,  force  of  any  mental  faculty. 

Locke. 

7  Spirit ;  animation.  Milton. 

8  Vigour  of  writing ;  nervous  diction.  Pop*. 
Q  Potency  of  liquors. 

10  Fortification  i  fortress.  Ben  J  on  ton. 

11  Support;  maintenance  of  power.  Sprat. 
IS  Legal  force;  validity  ;  security. 

19  Confidence  imparted.  Addiwn. 
14  Armament ;  force  ;  power.  Clarendon. 
1»  Persuasive  prevalence  ;  argumentative  force. 

Hooker. 

To  STRENGTH,  r.  a.   To  strengthen.  Daniel. 
To  v I  K (  N OTH EN ,  v.  a.  [from  strength.] 
1  To  make  strong. 

8  To  confirm  ;  to  establish.  Temple. 

9  To  animate;  to  fix  in  resolution.  Deuteronomy. 
4  To  make  to  increase  in  power  ur  security. 

SKukenpeare. 

To  STRE'NOTHFN,  e.  a.  To  grow  strong.  Otir. 
STRE'N  GTHEN  KR,  J  .   ,f  t>i.  i 

STRE'NGTHNER,    1     [from  ifreagtaea.j 

I  That  which  gives  strength  ,  that  which  makes 
strong.  Temple. 

8  (In  medicine.)    Streng thenert  add  to  the  bulk 

and  firmness  of  the  solids. 
STRE'  N  GTH  LESS,  a. 

1  Wanting  strength  ;  depri 

8  Wanting  potency;  weak. 
STRE'NUOLS,  a.  (etreuutu,  Lat.] 

1  Brave;  bold,  active;  valiant. 

8  Zealous ;  vehement. 
STRE'N  UOU  SLY,  ad.  [from 

1  Vigorously ;  actively 

8  Zealously  i  vehemently;  with  ardour.  Svt/t 
STRE'PEROITS,  a.  [ttrepo,  Lat.]    Loud;  noisy. 


Boyle. 


STRESS,  s.  [srrece,  Sax.  violence.] 

1  Importance;  important  part.  Locke. 

9  Importance  imputed;  weight  ascribed.  Atter. 

9  Violence ;  force,  either  acting  or  suffered.  Loc. 
To  STRESS,  v.  a.    To  distress  j  to  put  to  hard. 

ships  or  difficulties.  Speaser. 
To  STRETCH,  ».  a.  [slrrcon.  Sax.] 

I  To  extend ;  to  spread  out  to  a  distance.  Ex. 

9  To  elongate*  or  strain  to  a  gT eater  space.  Aid. 

9  To  expand;  to  display.  Tilhuon. 

4  To  strain  to  the  utmost.  Shake$peare. 

>  To  make  tense.  Smith. 

8  To  carry  by  violence  further  than  is  right ;  to 

strain  :  as,  to  srretcft  credit. 
To  STRETCH, v.  m. 

1  To  be  extended.  Cowley. 

8  Tu  bear  extension  without  rupture.  Jioyle. 

3  To  sallv  beyond  the  truth.  Cor.  of  the  Tongue. 
9TRETCH,  s.  r from  the  verb-J 

I  Extension ;  reach  ;  occupation  of  more  space. 

Ray. 

t  Force  of  body  extended.  Dryden. 

9  Effort ,  struggle :  from  the  act  of  runnmg.^ 

4  Utmost  extent  of  meaning.  Alttrbury. 
b  Utmost  reach  of  power.  Granville. 

STRETCHER,  s.  [from  itretch.] 
1  Any  thing  uteri  for  extension.  Aioxoa. 
8  The  timber  against  which  the  rower  plants  his 

feet.  Dry  den. 

To  STKEW,  r.  n.  [slrauHW.Goth.  slroyen,  Dutch'; 

Mtreowuxm,  Sax.  ttratrm,  Ger.  ttrter,  Dan.  It 

is  sometimes  written  sfrow,  and  perhnps  best, 

as  it  reconciles  etymology  with  pronunciation. 

See  STROW.1 
I  To  spread  by  being  scattered.  Pope. 
1  To  spread  by  scattering.  Shaketpeure. 
3  To  scatter  loosely.  Eiodm. 
STRE'WMENT,  s.    [from  slrew.]    Any  thing 

scattered  in  decoration.  Shakespeare. 
STRI'/E,  s.  [Lat.]    The  small  channels  in  the 

shell*  of  cockles  and  scollops.  Boyle. 
ST  HP  ATE,  \  a.  [from  slrt*;  ttrii,  Fr.]  Formed 
STKPATED,  J    intuits.  Ray. 

«at 


STR 

STRI'ATURB.   «.     [from  sfrte;  slrisur.  Fr .1 
Disposition  of  strisc.  Woodward'. 
STUICK.  s.    [rcy{;  •irix.Ut.]     A  bird  of  bad 
01,1  en.  Spenser. 
STKI't  KEN.   The  ancient  participle  of  Hnke. 
STRPCKLE.  «.   That  which  strikes  the  corn,  to 
4  level  it  with  the  bushel.  Avuworlh. 
STRICT,  o.  [sincras,  l.at.j 

1  Exact ;  accurate  ;  rigorously  nice.  Milton. 

2  Severe  |  rigorous ;  not  mild. 

3  Confined ;  not  extensive. 

4  Close ;  tight. 

5  Te»ise  •,  not  relaxed. 
STRI'CTLV,  ad.  [from  itrict.^ 

I  Exactly  j  with  rigorous  accuracy.  Burnet. 

8  Rigorously  ;  severely ;  without  remission  or 
indulgence.  Rbgert. 

3  Closely ;  tightly,  with  tenseness. 
STRI'CTNESSt  «.  [from  ttrtet.} 
l  Exactness ;  rigorous  accuracy ;  nice  regularity. 

AagCfi, 

9  Severity  ;  rigour.  Bacon. 
3  Closeness;  tightness;  not  laxity. 

STRUCTURE,      [strtcturu,  Lat.] 
I  Asirokc;  a  touch.  tfaU. 

8  Contraction  ;  closure  by  contraction,  Arouk. 
3  A  slight  touch  upon  a  subject ,  not  a  set  dis- 
course. Hammond. 

STRIDE,  t.  [strtedr.  Sav .]  A  long  step  ;  a  step 
taken  with  great  violence;  a  wide  divarication 
•f  the  leas.  Swift. 

To  STRIDE,  r.  a.  preterit  strode  or  srrid;  part, 
pat*,  xfriddea.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  walk  with  long  steps.  Dryden. 

9  To  stand  with  the  legs  far  from  each  other. 
To  STRIDE,  r.  a.  To  pass  by  a  step.  Arbnlknot. 
STRl'DULOCS,  a.    [stridulus,  Lat.]    Making  a 

»m:ill  noise.  Brown. 
STRIKE,  *.  [from  srrtre.] 
1  Contention ;  contest ;  discord.  Judges. 
8  Content  of  emulation.  Congrete. 
3  Opposition  ;  contrariety  ;  contrast.  Shaken. 
STR I' IT  i  (  I.,  a.  [sirt/e  and/ali.]    Contentious ; 

discordant.  Dr.  Maine. 

STRl'GMENT,  s.  [strigmtntum,  Lat.]  Scraping; 

recrement.  Br  oxen. 
To  STRIKE,  *.  «.  preterit  ttruek  or  itrook;  part, 
passive,  struck,  ttrucken,  » trie  Area,  or  ttrook. 
[auncan.  Sax.  ifrirArer,  Danish.] 
.  To  act  upon  by  a  blow ;  to  hit  with  a  blow. 
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2  To  punish  ;  to  i 

3  To  dash ;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 

4  To  notify  by  sound.  Collier. 
•  To  stamp ;  to  impress.  Lock*. 

6  To  contract ,  to  lower :  used  only  in  the  phrases 
to  striArc  sail,  or  to  ttrikt  a  flag. 

7  To  alarm  ;  to  put  into  emotion.  Waller. 

8  To  make  a  bargain.  Dryden. 

9  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action.  Bacon, 
affect  suddenly  in  any  particular  manner. 

Collier. 

1 1  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows.  KnoUet. 
It  To  forge  ;  to  mint.  Arbutknot. 

13  It  is  used  in  the  participle  for  advanced  in years. 

Shakespeare. 

14  To  irriJrc,  off.   To  erase  from  a  reckoning  or 
account.  Pop*. 

15  To  strike  off.   To  separate  by  a  blow,  or  any 
sudden  action.  Burnet. 

10  To  itrik*  out.  To  produce  by  collision.  Dry. 

17  To  striae  oat.   To  blot  ,  to  efface.  Brown. 

18  To  $trike  out.   To  bring  to  light. 

19  To  sfriJre  out.    To  form  at  once  by  a  quick 
effort. 

To  STRIKE,  e,  n. 
I  To  make  a  blow. 
%  To  collide ;  to  clash. 

3  To  act  by  repeated  percussion.  Waller. 

4  To  sound  by  the  stroke  *f  a  hammer.  Shah. 

5  To  make  an  attack.  Dryden. 
0  To  act  by  external  influx.  Locke. 

7  To  sound  with  blows.  Shakerpcare. 

8  To  be  dashed  ;  to  be  stranded.  Knollm, 

9  To  pasi  or  act  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect. 

Dryden. 


quick 
Pope. 
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10  To  pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  Shak 
i\  To  be  put  by  Mat  sudden  act  or  motion  into 

•  ny  state;  to  break  forth.  Gtm.  of  the  Tvngur. 
1?  To  strike  tn  with.   To  confirm  ,  to  suit  itself 

to  ;  tn  join  with  at  once.  Korrii. 
IS  To  strike  ont.   To  spread  ot  rove;  to  make  a 

sudden  excursion.  Burnet 
STRIKE,  s.   A  bushel;  a  dry  measure  of  cap* 

ciiv;  four  pecks.  Tvsser 
STRI'KERLOCK,   :     A  plane  shorter  than  the 

jointer,  used  fW  the  ihooting  of  a  short  loint. 

STRI'KER.  j.    [from  itrike.]     Peraon  or  thing 
that  Mr.kes.  Ihglj 
M*H|'KING,  part.  a.    Affectinj;  surprising. 
STRING,  ».  [urin?.  Sax.  streng,  German.] 
I  A  slender  rope  ,  a  small  cord  ,  any  slender  and 
flexible  band.  li'ilkinj. 
4  A  thtcad  on  which  any  things  are  filed,    m  11 
9  Any  set  of  things  filed  en  a  Tine.  Addison. 

4  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument.  Hove. 

5  A  small  fibre.  Bicon. 

6  A  nerve  ;  a  tendon.  SAttltefpeare. 

7  The  nerve  or  line  of  the  bow.  Psalms. 
•  Any  concatenation  or  series :  as,  a  sinaf  of 

Propositions. 
9  To  hate  two  strings  to  the  lor.   To  have  two 

views  or  two  expedients.  Iltutibras. 
To  STRING,  r.  a.  preterit  strung;  part.  pass. 

ttrvng.    [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  furnish  with  strings.  Gay. 
9  To  put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune.  Addison. 

3  To  file  on  a  string.  Spectator. 

4  To  make  tense.  Dryden. 
STKI'NGLD.  «.  [from  itrtaf .]    Having  strings ; 

produced  by  strings.  Milton. 
STR  I' N  GENT,  a.   (urwgtns.  f^tin-1  Binding; 
contracting. 

STRI'NGHALT,  s.  [slriaf  and  halt.)  A  sud- 
dt  n  twitching  and  snatching  up  of  the  htadcr 
leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the  other. 

JRarrier's  IHctionary. 
STRl'NGLESS,  a.   [from  string'.]    Having  no 
■t  rings.  Shakespeare. 
STRI'NGV,  a.  [from  string.]    Fibrous;  consist- 
ing of  small  threads  ;  filamentous.  Gnw. 
To  STRIP,  c.  a.  [streopen,  Dutch  ] 
I  To  make  naked;  to  deprive  of  covering.  sf/ny. 
9  To  deprive  ,  to  divest.  D»pfa. 

5  To  rob:  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage.  St-iita. 

4  To  peel  ;  to  decorticate.  ifr»#irii. 

5  To  deprive  of  all.  South. 

8  To  take  ofT  coverinc.  Halts. 
7  To  cast  off:  not  in  use.  Shakesptmrt. 

9  To  separate  from  something  adhesive  or  con- 
nected. Locke. 

STRIP,  ».  [probably  for  stupe.)  A  narrow  sl.rvd. 

Swift. 

To  STRIPE,  r.  a.  [strrpen,  Dutch.] 

1  To  variegate  with  lines  of  different  colours.' 

1  To  Ik  at  ;  to  lash. 
STRIPE,  s.  [strepe,  Dutch.] 

I  A  lincary  variation  of  colour. 

«  A  shred  of  a  different  colour.  Arbuthnot. 

3  A  weal,  or  discoloration  made  -by  a  lash  or 
blow.  Thornton. 

4  A  blow  ;  a  lash.  ■  Haynard. 
STRI'PLING,  i.   A  youth;  one  in  the  state  of 

ad'le^cence.  Atbuthnot. 
To  STRIVE,  r.  a.  pret.  strove,  anciently  strored; 
part.  pa«».  strirea.  [itrrren,  Dutch.] 
I  To  struggle;  to  labour;  to  make  an  effort. 

Romans. 

9  To  contest ;  to  contend ;  to  struggle  In  opposi- 
tion to  another.  •  IWotson. 
3  To  vie ;  to  be  comparable  to ;  to  emu  tan- ;  to 
c>'ii»rnd  in  excellence.  Milton. 
SI  RI'VER,  s.   [fr.>m  strive."]    One  who  labours ; 

STRO*K».L,  ».     ^n  instrument  used  by  gla*«- 
makera.  Bailey. 
SI  ROKE  or  Siroolc.     The  old  preterit  of  slnfce, 
now  commonly  irruesr 


STR 


STROKE,  s.  [from  strook,  Uie  pret.  of  strike.) 
I  A  bio* ;  a  knock ;  a  sudden  act  of  one  I 


upon  anathcr. 


t'Otly 
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t  A  hostile  blow. 

3  A  ludden  disease  or  at 

4  The  sound  of  a  clock. 
b  The  touch  of  a  pencil.  Prpe. 

0  A  touch  ;  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort.  Baker. 

7  An  effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced. 

8  Power  ;  efficacy.  Dr^dex. 
To  STROKE,  v.  a.  [strtuam,  Sax.] 

1  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of  kind- 
ness or  endearment ;  to  sooth.  Hcu.*. 

9  To  mb  gently  in  one  direction.  Gag. 
To  STROLL,  r.  a.    To  wander;  to  ramble;  to 

rove  |  to  gad  idly.  Smnft. 
STROLLER,  s.    [from  stroll.)     A  vagrant ;  a 
wandrrcr;  a  vagabond.  Ssct/t. 
SI  RON  Di   *•    [from  strjad.]     The  beach  ;  the 
bank  ol  the  water :  obsolete.  Shakesptart. 
STRONG,  a.  [ttrang.  Sax.] 
I  Vigorous ;  forceful ;  of  great  ability  of  tody. 

FMWsV 

9  Fortified ;  secure  from  attack.  Lotkr. 

3  Powerful;  mighty.  Seat.'. 

4  Supplied  with  force*.  Hti*. 

5  Violent ;  forcible  > 

6  Hale  i  healthy. 

7  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 
•  Ardent ;  eager ;  positive ;  zealous. 
9  Full;  having  any  quality  in  a  great  dci.r*t, 

affecting  the  sight  forcibly.  Hemt.m. 

10  Potent ;  intoxicating.  >■  't. 

11  Havine.  a  deep  tincture;  affecting  the  ;a*ie 
forcibly.  Ktng  Charirs. 

19  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully.  J/udiiras. 

13  Hard  of  digestion ;  not  easily  nutrinv^nrjj. 

heorert. 

14  Furnished  with  abilities  for  any  thing.  Drydcm. 

15  Valid;  confirmed.  Wxsdvt*. 
18  Violent ;  vehement.  Corkeu 

17  Cogent;  conclusive. 

18  Able ;  skilful ;  of  great  force  of  mind. 

Sk*kttptcre. 

IQ  Firm  ;  compact  ,  not  soon  broken.  t  apt. 
90  Forcibly  written  ;  comprising  much  rriraniat; 

in  few  words.  Smatk. 
STRONG FI'STED,  a.  [slronf  and  fat.]  Si:aac 
hamlrd.  Arl^O.i  t. 

STRONGHAND,  s.  [strong  and  sVswd  ]  Force; 

violence. 
STRONG LV,  ad.  [from  irroag\] 
I  Powerfully ;  forcibly. 
9  With  strength  ;  with  firmness  >  in  such  a 

tier  as  to  last.  ShaL:sf*art. 
3  Vehemently;  forcibly;  eagerly.  Strife. 
STRO* N G  \V  ATER,  i.   [strong  and  water.]  Pi*- 
tilled  spirits.  Baton. 
STROOK,    The  preterit  of  strike,  used  in  poetry 
for  strttck.  lie.Uer. 
STROP,*  s.  [sttoppe,  Dutch.]    The  leather 

which  the  barber  sets  hit  razor.  Atk. 
STRO'PHE.s.  [rfo^a.]    A  stanza. 
STROVE.   The  preterit  of  »f nre. 
To  STROUT,  r.  n.  [strasten,  German.]   To  swell 
with  an  appearance  of  greatness;  to  walk  with 
affected  dignity  :  now  it  mi. 
To  STROL'T.  c.  a.   To  swell  out ;  to  puff  out ;  to 
enlarge  >  y  afTectniion.  Becon. 
To  STROW,  p.  a.   Sec  To  STREW. 
1  To  spiead  l>y  being  »catteied.  Afi'toa. 
9  To  spread  l>y  scatter  i  g  ;  to  besprinkle.  />■• 

3  To  spread.  S'r'Jt* 

4  To  scatter ;  to  throw  at  random.  Walter. 
To  STROW  L,  t.  a.  To  range  ;  to  wander.  G«y. 
7b  STROY,  r  a.  [for  destroy.)  Ta^srw. 
STRUCK.     The  preterit  and  participle  passive 

of  stride. 

STRl"(  KEN.   Tlie  old  par*,  piss,  of  strike. 
STR  I  'ITU  KE,  ».  [strartare,  Fr.  *tr«ctara,  Ut  ] 

l  Act  ol  building  ;  practice  of  building.  Drydea. 

9  Manner  of  boil. ling  ;  form;  make. 

3  Edifice;  building. 
To  STRU'GGLE,  r.  a. 

I  To  labour;  to  act  with  effort. 

9  To  strive;  to  contend;  to  contest. 

3  To  Ubour  in  difficulties  ;  to  be  in 
di»t  r<  *«. 

STRL'GGLE,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
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1  Labour-,  effort. 

S  Contest  ;  contention.  Allcrlury. 
9  Agony;  lumulluou*  dUtres*. 
STRU'MA,  t.  TLal.]    A  glandular  ssiclling;  the 

king's-evil. 

STRU'MATICK,*  1  o.  from  ttruma.]  Having 
STRU'MOLS,       }     •welling,  .n  the  elands. 


STU 


STUU'MPET,  :   A  whore;  a  proititute.  Shak. 
To  STRU'MPLT,  r.  a.   To  make  a  whore  ;  to  de- 
bauch. Shakespeare. 
STRI  NG.   The  pret.  and  part.  puss,  of  Ming. 
To  STRUT,  i .  it.   f  tt  ru,>c> ..  German.] 
I  To  walk  with  affected  dignity;  to  swell  with 
statthnest.  Ben  Jonton. 

9.  To  twell  j  to  protuberate.  Drydtn. 
STRUT,  «.   [from  the  verb.]    An  affectation  or 
stuteliness  in  the  walk.  Si>jt. 
STUB,  i.  [tub.  Sax.  $tmbLr,  Danish  ] 
I  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest  is «  ut  off. 

Drydi  n. 

t  A  loc  ;  a  block.  Milton. 
To  STU  B,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  force  up ; 

to  extirpate.  •  Stri/r. 

STU'BBLD,  a.    [from  Hub.]   Truncated;  short 

nnd  thick.  Drayton. 
STU'BBEDNESS.  ».   [from  iia6f/«f  ]    The  state 

of  <•  me  shot t,  thick,  and  truncated. 
STU'BBLE,  «.  [tttoulle,  Fr.  Hopptl.  Dutch.]  The 

sulks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  the  reaper 

STU'BBORN,  o.  [from  uub.] 
1  Obstinate;  inflexible;  contumacious. 
«  Persisting  ;  persevering  ;  steady.  Locke. 

inflexible;  not  easily  ad. 


Shak. 


Dryden. 

Sv\fl. 
Burnet. 
Obstinately  ;  contuma- 
Garth. 


9  Stiff  i  not  pliable  ; 

tnitting  impression. 
4  Hardy ;  rirtn. 
4  Harsh  ;  rough  ;  rugec<l 
STU'BBORN LY.   ad  I 

ciouily;  inflexibly 
STU'BBORN  N  ESS,  s.    [from  .fuM-orsi.]  Obsti- 
nacv;  vitious  stoutness  ;  coulumacy;  inflexi- 
bility. Str\ft. 
STU 'B BY,  a.   [from  slat.]     Short  and  thick; 

short  and  strong.  Crew. 
STU'BN'AlL,  i.   ($tub  and  nail.]     A  nail  broken 

off  ,  a  short  thick  nail. 
STU' CCO,  t.  [Italian.]    A  kind  of  fine  plaster 
for  walls.  Pope. 
STUCK.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  iiic*. 
STUCK,*.    A  thrust.  Shaketpeare. 
STU'UKLE,   *.    A  number  of 

sether  in  the  told  to  dry. 
STUD*.  ».  [*f«d«.  Sax.] 
I  A  post ;  a  stake. 
«  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  for  ornament ; 

any  ornamental  knob  or  protuberance.  Suuft. 
3  [From  ttrode,  Sax.]  A  collection  of  breeding 
hones  and  mares.  Temple. 
To  STUD,  r.  a.    [ fro «  the  noun.]     T»»  adorn 
with  studs  and  shinint,  knobs.  Shaketpeare. 
STU'DENT,  ».    [itudens,  Ut.]    A  man  given  to 
books  ;  a  scholar;  a  bookish  man.        If  arts. 
STU'DIED,  c.  [from  study.] 
.1  Learned;  versed  in  any  study;  qualified  by 
study.  Bacon. 
1  Having  any  particular  inclination.  Shake$p. 
STU'DIER,  a.  [from  * lady.]    One  who  studies. 

Tillott 


i>es  laid  to> 
Aimtwrth. 

Mortimer. 


71  ■PIOUS,  a.  [itudieux,  Fr.  sfndioja*,  Ut.] 
Given  to  books  and  contemplation  j  given  to 
learning.  Locke. 
«  Diligent;  busy.  Tie  Ay/. 

3  Attentive  to ;  careful.  Dry 'lev. 

4  Contemplative  ;  suitable  to  meditation.  Mil. 
STU'DIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  a*.] 

I  Contemplatively;  with  close  application  to 
literature. 

t  Dilhrently  ;  rarefullv  ;  attentively.  Atttrbvry. 
STU'DlOUsNESS,  *.  [from  Hudwut.)  Addictioo 

to  study. 
STU'DY,  *.  [Ksurfum.  Ut.] 
I  Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learning. 

WatU. 

*  Perplexity  ;  deep  cogitation.  Baton. 
3  Attention;  meditation;  connivance.  Skak. 


4  Any  particular  kind  of  learning.  *?*•«>*. 

3  Subject  of  attention.  Lau  . 

6  Apartment  appropriated  to  literary  employ- 
ment. 


To  STU'DY,  r.  n.  [itndio,  Ut.] 
I  To  think  with  very  close  application  ;  to  mu«e. 

Strijt. 


«  To  endeavour  diligently. 
To  STU'DY,  c.  a. 

1  To  apply  the  mind  to.  Locke. 

2  To  consider  attentively.  Dryden. 

3  To  Irarn  by  application.  Shikt  <  ■ .  ire. 
STUFF,  i.  [itq/e,  Dutch.] 

1  Any  matter  or  body.  Dorses. 
3  Materia.*  out  of  which  anything  is  made.  Rot. 

3  Furniture  ;  goods.  Cowley. 

4  That  which  rill*  any  thing.  Shaketpeare. 
1  E'scnce  ;  elementa  part.  Shaheipeare. 
f>  Any  mixture  or  mco/tine.  Shaketpeare. 

7  Cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind. 

8  Textures  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter  than 
cloth.  Bacon. 

9  Mutter  or  thing  -  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
'lo  STUFF,  t>.  a.  [from  the  uouti.] 

1  To  (ill  very  fuU  with  any  thing.  Gay. 

2  To  fill  to  uneasiness.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  thrust  into  any  thing.  Baton. 

4  To  fill  by  lieing  put  into  any  thing. 
b  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

Slu 

6  To  fill  with  something  Improper  or  su 

7  To  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  respiration. 

Shaketpeare. 

8  To  fill  meat  with  something  of  high  relish. 

Kine. 

0  To  form  by  stuffing.  Swift, 
'lo  STUFF,  v.  n.  To  feed  gluttonously.  Sic/r. 
STU'FFING,  «.  [from  ttajf.) 

1  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled.  Hate. 
«  Relishing  ingredient*  put  into  n  eat.  Mori. 

8TUKE  or  Stuck.  «.  [«l*c.  Fr.  iracco,  Italian.]  A 
composition  of  lime  and  marble,  powdered  very 
fine,  commonly  called  plaster  of  Paris.  Bailey. 
To  STU'LTIFY,*  r.  a.  \ttultus  and /■no,  Ut  ] 
To  make,  or  render,  foolish.  Entick. 
STULTl'LOQUENCK,  *.    Ittiltut  and  loauentia, 

Ut.]    Foolish  talk. 
STUM.  *.  [Hum,  Swedish.] 
I  Wine  yet  unfermented  ;  mutt.  Additon. 
t  New  wine  used  to  raise  Icrmentation  in  dead 
and  vapid  wines.  Ben  Jon$vn. 

3  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation,  tludib. 
To  STUM,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  renew 
wine  by  mixing  fresh  wine  and  raising  a  new 
fermentation.  Fluyer. 
To  STU'MBLE,  r.  n.  [from  tumble.] 
1  To  trip  in  walking.  />»?<*- 

5  To  slip;  to  err;  to  slide  into  crime*  or  blun- 
der*.  Afiito*. 

3  To  slrikc  against  by  chance;  to  light  on  by 
rhance.  Bay 
To  STU'MBLE,  v.  a. 
I  To  obstruct  in  progress ;  to  make  to  trip  or 
stop. 

•1  To  make  <o  b  jfgle  ;  to  offend.  Locke. 
STU'MBLE,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 


I  A  trip  in  walking. 
•  A  blunder;  »  failure. 
STU'MBI.ER, 


•  A  blunder;  »  failure.  L'Eitrange. 

s.  [from  Humble.]  One  that 
stumble*.  Herbert. 
STU'MBI.INGBLOCK.)  *.  [from  itumble.] 
STU'MBLINGSTONK,  J     Cause  of  stumbling; 

cause  of  errour.  Burnet. 
STUMP,  «.  [stum/*,  Dan.  trotape,  Dutch.]  The 
part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after  the  rest 
is  taken  away.  Drayton. 
STU'MPY,  *.    [from  i  turn  p.]    Full  of  stumps  ; 

hard  ;  stiff :  a  bod  word.  Mortimer. 
To  STUN,  r.  a.  [Maaan,  Sax.] 
I  To  confound  or  dlzxy  with  noise.  Cheyne. 
«  To  make  senseless  or  dixay  with  a  blow.  Dry. 
STUNG.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  .?tng\ 
STUNK.   The  pret.  of  «ct«n\ 
To  STUNT,  r.  tu  [tlunta,  Istondick.]  Tohindet 
from  growth.  Pope. 


STUPE,  i.  [irapa 


STY 

Ut.]   Cloth  or  flax  dipped 
U,  and  applied  to  a  hurt 


To  STUPE,  9.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  foment  ; 
to  drew  with  ttupct.  WitcmoM. 

STUPEFA'CTION,  s.  [ttupefactus,  Ut.]  Insen- 
sibility; dulncss;  stupidity.  Smith. 

STUPEFA'CTIVE,  a.  [s**W«««*»  Lat.]  Causing 
insensibility  ,  dulling;  obstructing  the  sense* ; 
narcatick  ;  opiate.  Bacon. 

STUPENDOUS,  a.  [stnpendus,  Ut.]  Wonder- 
fal;  amazing  ;  astonishing.  Clarendon. 

STU'PID,  a.  [stupidni,  Lat.] 
I  Dull  j  wanting  sensibility ;  wanting  apprehen- 
sion  heavy;  sluggish  of  understanding.  Dry. 
1  Performed  without  skill  or  genius.  Swijt. 

STUPl'DJTY,  I.  [itupiditai,  Lat.]  Dulness ; 
heaviness  of  mind;  sluggishness  of  under- 
standing. 

STU'PIDLY,  ad.  [from  i«/nd.] 
l  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  understand. 

ins;.  M.Iioh. 
I  Dully  ;  without  apprehension.  Dryden. 

STl'PfPlER,  «.  [from  itapfr  ]  That  which 
causes  stupidity. 

To  STU'PIFY,  •.  «.  [uupefacio.  Lat.  It  should 
therefore  be  spelled  tiaptfy.]  To  make  stupid  j 
to  deprive  of  sensibility.  Soaia. 

STU'POR,  t.  [Lat.]  Suspension  or  diminution 
of  sensibility.  Ar  but  knot. 

To  STU' PRATE,  ».  a.  [ttupro,  Lat.]  To  ravish  . 
to  violate. 

STUPRATION,      [frtrpratio,  from  itapro,  Ut.] 

Rape :  violation. 
STU'RDILY.ad.  [from  sturdy.] 
t  Stoutly;  hardily. 

1  Obstinately  ;  resolutely.  Donne. 
STL'KDINESS,  «.  [from  slardf .] 

I  Stoutness;  hardiness. 

«  Brutal  strength. 
STU'RDY,  a.  [estoardi,  Fr.] 

1  Hardy  >  stout  ;  brutal ;  obstinate.  Dryden. 

2  Strong ;  forcible.  Sidney. 
S  Stiff ;  stout.  Wolton. 

STU'RGEON,  «.  A  sea  ftsh.  Woodward. 
STLRK,  s.   [styrt,  Sax.]    A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

Bailey. 

ToSTUT.  1w.  n.  [srnttea,  to  hinder,  Dutch.] 
To  STUTTER,  J  To  speak  with  hesitation  |  to 
stammer.  .  Bacon. 
STUTTER,  If.  rftomftat.]  One  that  speaks 
STUTTERER, )    with  hesitation ;  a  stammerer. 


STY,  t .  [frige,  Sax.] 
1  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in. 
place  of  bestial  deba 


uchery. 


*  Any 

•i  A  humour  in  the  eyelid 
To  S1Y,  9.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
a  sty. 

To  STY,  v.  n.  To  soar ;  to  ascend 
STY'GIAN.  a.   [ffjgiuf.  Latin.] 

nil 


King. 


To  shut  up  in 
Shakespeare. 

Spemer. 
Hellish;  in- 
fernal ;  pertaining'to  Styx,  one  of  the  poetical 


rivers  of  hell 
STYLE,  t.  [sfyius,  Lat.] 
I  Manner  of  writing  with  regaid  to 


to  particular 
Shakespeare. 


Clarendon. 
Dry  den. 


9  Manner  of  speaking  appropriaU 
characters. 

3  Mode  of  painting. 

4  It  is  likewise  applied  to  mos'tck. 
a  Title;  appellation. 
(•  Course  of  writing ;  unusual. 

7  Stile  of  Court,  is  properly  the  practice  observed 
by  any  court  in  its  way  of  proceeding.  Ayliffe. 

8  A  pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writing  on 
tables  of  wax. 

9  Any  thing  with  a  sharp  point :  as  a  graver,  the 
pin  of  a  dial.  Bran. 

10  The  stalk  which  rises  from  amid  the  leaves  of 
a  B-iwer.  Ray. 

To  STYLE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  call;  to 
term  %  to  name.  Milton. 

S^ffiSuH  «:  Tow;  ««lt*f««.Ff.  This 
Mi'riiLK,  )     is  usually,  though  erroneously, 
written  ttiptick.]  The  same  as  astringent ;  but 
generally  expresses  the  most  efficacious  sort  or 


Infer-,  or ; 
iv  bath 


.  Lat.] 


SUB 

astringents,  or  those  which  are  applied  to  stop 
n  a"  m  o  x  rn  ages  •  y  at  nf  ^ . 

STYPTPCITY,  f.  [improperly  ffiprirtiv.T  Th<: 
power  of  stanching  blood.  Flayer. 

To  STYTHY,  a.  a.  See  STITHY.  To  forge  on 
an  anvil.  Saakcfpcart. 

SUA'SIBLE,  a.  [madeo,  Lat.]  Easy  tu  In-  per- 
suaded. 

SUA'SIVE,  n.    [nadeo,  Lat.]    Having  power t« 
persuade.  Svatk. 
SUA'SORY,  a.    [rnatonas,  Lat.]    Having  ten- 
dency to  persuade. 
SUA'VITY,  f.  [raatitas,  Ut.] 
I  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 
9  Sweetness  to  the  mind. 

SUB,  in  composition,  signifies  a  subordinate  dt- 
rree. 

SUBA'CID,    a.    [ta»  and  ocidur,  Ut^    S>ur  ic 

a  small  degree.  ArSLthn»t. 
SUBA'CRID,  a.    [tab  and  acrid.]     Sharp  and 

pungent  in  a  small  degree.  Flayer. 
To  SUBA'CT,  v.  a.  [satartas,  Ut  ]   To  reuu.e  ; 

to  subdue.  lim£o~~. 
SUBA'CTION,  s.    [tafcartiu,  Ut.]   The  act  «f 

reducing  to  any  state.  * 
SU'BALTERN,  a.   [nbalterne,  Fr.] 

subordinate ;  that  in  different 

superiour  and  inferiour. 
SUBALTE'RNATE,  a.  [takaXier 

ceeding  by  turns. 
SUBASTRl'NGENT,  a.    [tub  and  asfnageat.] 

Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 
SUBBE'ADLE,  f.   [tab  and  eeadie.]    An  ooder 

beadle.  Ayhfc. 
Sl'BCELE'STIAL,  a.  [sub  and cetestaaL]  Fbced 

beneath  the  heavens.  Glamei'.le. 
SUBCHA'NTER,  s.    [smb  and  chanter,  sacerafer, 

Ut.]   The  deputy  of  the  precentor  in  a  caihe- 

dral. 

SUBCLAVIAN,  e.  [tmb  and  cJoeas,  Ut.]  IV 
der  the  armpit  or  shoulder. 

SUBCONSTFXLATION,  f.    [fa*  i 

ttoa.]  A  subordinate  or  secondary  constella- 
tion. Btwu. 

SUBCO'NTRARY.  a.  [tub  and  contrary.]  Con- 
trary in  an  inferiour  degree.  ffaUs. 

SUBCONTRA'CTED,  part.  a.  [tub  and  con- 
tracted.]   Contracted  after  a  former  contract. 

Skakrtpeare. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUS,  a.  [««a  and  ralaiwoaj.J  Lj- 

ing  under  the  skin. 
SUBDE'ACON,  t.  [taw 

Romish  church,  is  the » 
SUBDE'AN,   t.  [i 

gerent  of  a  dean. 
SUBDE'CUPLE,  a.  [n 

taining  one  part  often. 
To  SUBDE'LEGA TE,*  r.  a.  [tab  and  deiego,  L>] 

To  appoint  to  act  under  one's  self;  to  appoint 

to  act  under  another.  A< \. 

SUBDE'LEGATE,*  t.   [from  the  verb.]  One 

who  is  appointed  under  another.  Ask. 
SUBDELEGATION,*  ».  [from  tubdtL-gate.]  An 

appointment  to  act  for  another.  Ash. 
SUBDF.RISO'RIOUS,  a.    [tub  and  dtrrmr,  Ut.] 

Scofling  or  ridiculing  with  tenderness.  Afore. 
SUBDITlTlOUS,  a.  TsaMittria*.  Ut.]  Putse- 

cretly*in  the  place  of  something  el-e. 
TbSUBDIVcVRSlFY,  v.  a.    [sae  and  drteiytfy.] 

To  diversify  again  what  is  already  diversified. 

Half. 

To  SU'BDIVIDE,  *.  c.  [tub  and  rfieide.]  To  di- 
vide a  part  into  yet  m.ire  parts.  KoscvmnuM. 
SUBDIVISION,  f.  [from  saWfrufe.] 

I  lite  act  of  subdividing.  JTatu. 

SThe  parts  distinguished  by  a  second  division. 


Ut.]    In  the 
•s  servant.  AyL 
Ut.]    The  vice- 
Aybfi. 
Ut.]  i 


SU'BDOLOUS,  a.   [saWolat,  Ut.]  Canma|; 
subtle ;  sly. 

To  SUBDU'CE,  >  .  roiMliro  ,irfaj  , 
To  SUBDU'CT.  j"*  "*    L««««».  t*osucttu,  uat.j 

I  To  withdraw ;  to  take  away.  Mt!t*%. 
V  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  e»t  erat  ion.  Haku 
SURDU'CTION.  t.  [from  tnedacl.] 
I  Thr  act  of  taking  away.  //«-«• 
«  Arithmciical  subtraction. 
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To  SL'BDL'E,  t>.  a.  [subdo.  Lai.] 
1  To  crush  .  to  oppress  ,  to  sink.  Mil  ten. 

•  To  conquer ;  to  reduce  under  a  new  dominion. 

Sprat. 

9  To  tame;  to  subnet ;  to  break.  May. 
•UBDU'FMENT,  «.   Jrom  Conquest : 

not  u*ed.  Shakespeare. 
tUBDU'ER,  f.     [from  jaMae.]  Conqueror; 

tamer.  Philipi. 
SUBDU'PLE,  i  a.  [iu*  and  <fn»ixf ,  Latin. 1 
SUBDU'PLICATE,  f     Containing  one  part  of 

SUBINGRE'SSION,  f.  [n»6  and  ingranu,  Lat.] 
Sccret  entrar.ee.  Boyle. 

SUBITA'NEOUS,  a.  [nbitanetu,  Lat.]  Sudden ; 
hasty. 

SL'BJA'CENT,  a.  [subjacent,  Lat.]  Lying  under. 

Woodward. 

To  SUBJECT,  v.  a.  [tubjectut,  Lai.] 
1  To  put  under.  Pope. 

8  To  reduce  to  submission  ,  to  make  itibordi. 
natej  to  make  submissive.  Dryden. 

9  To  enslave  ;  to  make  obnoxious.  Locke. 

4  To  expose;  to  make  liable.  Arbuthnot. 
a  To  submit  j  to  make  accountable.  Locke. 
6  To  make  subservient.  Milton. 

SU'BJECT.o.  [subject*,,  Lat.] 
I  Placed  or  situate  under.  Shakespeare. 

5  Living  under  the  dominion  of  another.  Locke. 
9  Exposed ;  liable ;  obnoxious.  Dryden. 
4  Being  that  on  which  any  action  operate*,  whe- 
ther intellectual  or  material.  Dryden. 

SU'BJECT,  ..  [sujet.  Pr.J 
l  One  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of  another : 

opposed  to  gartmour.  Shakespeare. 
t  That  on  which  any  operation,  either  mental  or 

material,  is  performed. 
3  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or 


4  (In  grammar.)  The  nominative  case  to  a  verb 
hnjU*  ST  *~ 

SUBJE'CTION,  •.  [from  subject^ 
I  The  act  of  subduing.  Hale. 
9  The  state  of  being  under  government.  Spenser. 

SUBJE'CTIVB,  a.  Relating  not  to  the  object, 
but  the  subject.  tratts. 

SUBJECTIVELY,*,  orf.  [from  m^eetsce]  In 
a  manner  relating  to  the  subject  as  distin- 
guished from  the  object.  Ash. 

To  SUBJOIN,  *.  a.  (tubjumgo,  Lat.]  To  add  at 
the  end  ;  to  add  afterward.  South. 

To  SU'BJUGATB,  v.  a.  [subjugo,  Lat.]  To  con- 
quer;  to  subdue;  to  bring  under  dominion  by 

SUBJUGATION,  a.  [from  subjvgale.]  The  act 
of  subduing.  Hale. 

SUBJU'NCTION,*.  [subjuugo,  Lat.]  The  state 
of  being  subjoined ;  the  act  of  subjoining.  Cla. 

SUBJU'NCTJVE.  o.  [subyuntivus,  Lulio.]  Sub- 
joined to  something  else. 

SUBLAPSA'HIAN, )  a.    [tub  and  lapsut,  Latin.] 

SV  ULA'PSARY,     j    Done  after  the  fall  of  man 


SUBLATION,  «.    [ru6/otio,  Lat.]    The  act  of 

taking  away. 
SUBLEVATION,       [sut/eco,  Lat.]   The  act  of 

raising  on  high. 
SL'BLI'MABLE,  a.  [from  saWiase.]   Possible  to 

be  sublimed. 
SUBLI'MABLENESS,    s.     [from  sublimable.] 
Quality  of  admitting  sublimation.  Boyle. 
To  jiU'BLIMATR,  ».  a.  [from  suMime.] 
1  To  raise  by  the  force  of  chymical  fire. 
4J  To  exalt ;l©  heighten  ;  to  elevate.  D.  of  Piety. 
SU'BLIMATE,  s.  ffrom  sublime.] 
1  Any  thing  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort.  Bacon. 


%  Quicknilver  raised  in  the  retort. 
SU'BLIMA 


SU'BLI  MATE,  a.   Raised  by  fire  in  the  vessel. 


SUBLIMATION,  *.  [from  euWinwfe.] 
1  A  chymical  operation  which  raises  bodies  in 
the  vetael  by  the  force  of  fire.  Sublimation 
differa  very  little  from  distillation,  excepting 
that  In  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of  bo- 
dies arc  raited,  but  in  this  the  solid  and  dry  ; 


SUB 

and  that  the  matter  to  be  distilled  may  be" 
cither  solid  or  fluid,  but  »ai>timuti</a  is  oi  ly 
concerned  aboiit  solid  substances.  tHuacy. 
«  Exaltation;  elevation;  act  of  heightening  or 
improving.  Datxtt, 
SUBLl'ME,  a.  [sublimis,  Lat.] 

1  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft.  Dryden. 

2  High  in  excellence  ;  exalted  by  nature.  AUltuu. 

3  High  in  style  or  sentiment;  lofty  ;  grand. Pri. 

4  Elevated  by  joy.  MiUvn. 

5  I»rty  of  mien.  Wottom. 
SUBLI'MK,  s.  The  grand  nr  lofty  style.  Pope. 
To  SUBLl'ME.  r.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1  J°  r*',e  bv  chymical  fire.  Donne. 
8  To  raise  on  high.  Denham. 
3  To  exalt ;  to  heighten  ;  to  improve.  Pope. 
To  SUBLl'ME,  r.  n.      To  rise  in  the  chymical 
vessel  by  the  force  of  fire.  Arbuthnot. 
SUBI.l'MELY,  ad.    [from  sxMime.]  Loftily; 
grandly. 

SUBLl'MENESS,*!      ,   ...   ..  . 

SUBLI'MITY,       j     [luMtmWiu,  Lat.] 

I  Height  of  place;  local  elevation. 
«  Height  of  nature  ;  excellence.  Raleigh. 
3  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment.  Addison. 
SUBLINGUAL,  a.  [tub  and  lingua,  I  .at.]  riaced 
tinder  the  tongue.  Harvey. 
SUBLU'NAR.    \a.   [suband  I  ana,  Lat.]  Situate 
SU'BLUNAKY,  )     beneath  the  moon  ;  earthly  ; 

terrestrial.  Smft. 
SU'BM  ARINE,  a.    [sub  and  mare,  Lat.]  Lying 
or  acting  under  the  sea.  It'ilkins. 
To  SUBMERGE,  v.  a.   [tnbmergo,  Latin.]  To 
drown  ;  to  put  under  water.       .  Shakerpeare. 
SUBME'RSION,  i.  [tubmertns,  Lat.l   The  act  of 
drowning  ;  state  of  being  drowned.  Hale. 
To  8UBM  I'N  ISTER.     1  r.  a.  [subminittro,  Lat.] 
To  SUBMI'N  ISTRATE,  J    To  supply  ;  to  afford. 

H*le. 

To  SUBMI'N  ISTER,  v.  n.    Tosubierve;  to  be 
useful  to.  L'Estrmnge 
SL  BMI'68,  o.    [submitsus,  Lat.]    Humble  ;  sub- 
missive;  obsequious.  Milton, 


SUBMISSION. 


[tuhntittus,  tat.] 


1  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  another. 

Shakespeare. 

8  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  dependence. 

Halifax. 

3  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confession  of  er- 
rour.  Shakespeare. 

4  Obsequiousness  ;  resignation.  Temple. 
SUBMISSIVE,  a.    [submitsus,  Lat.]  Humble; 

testifying  submission  or  inferiority.  Prior. 
SUBMISSIVELY,  ad.    Humbly ;  with  confes- 
sion  of  inferiority.  Pope. 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS,  i.   Humility}  confession 
of  fault  or  inferiority.  Herbert. 
SUBMI'SSLY,  ad.   [from  submits.]   Humbly » 
with  submission.  Taylor. 
To  SUBM  IT,  v.  a.  [submitto,  Lat.] 
I  To  let  down ;  to  sink.  Dryden. 
a  To  subject ;  to  resign  to  authority.  Gevetis. 
3  To  leave  to  discretion ;  to  refer  to  judgment. 

Sw\ft. 

To  SUBM  IT,  a.  a.  To  be  subject ;  to  acquiesce 
in  the  authority  of  another;  to  yield.  Rogers. 

SUBMU'LTIPLK,  s.  A  mbmnltiple  number  or 
quantity  is  that  which  is  contained  in  another 
number,  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly: 
thus  3  is  $utmulltSle  of  81,  as  being  contained 
in  it  seven  limes  exactly.  Harris. 

SUBOCTAVE,    It,    [tub  and  ocrara* ,  lat.  and 

3UBOCTUPLE,  j  octxpie.]  Containing  one 
part  of  eight.  Arbuthnot, 

SUBORDINACY.  \, 

SUBO'RN  I  NANCY,  |      tfrom  *uiord**ai*-l 
I  The  sUte  of  being  subject.  Spectator. 
3  Series  of  subordination.  Temple. 

SUBORDINATE,  o.   [tub  and  ordinatut.  Lat.] 
I  Inferi.  ur  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity,  - 


pnwt  r.  Addu 
9.  Descending  in  a  regular  series.  Baecn. 
To  SUBORDINATE,  r.  a.  [$mb  and  onit*w.  Lat.] 
To  arrange  one  under  another.  Hotton. 
SUBO'RDINATELY,  ad.     In  a  series  regularly 
descending.  .Decay  <J  1'itty. 

Rr 
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•UBOIDINATIOH,  s.  [from  *ior*«i'] 

;The  state  of  bting  inferiour  to  another.  Dtp*- 
A  series  regularly  oescending.  H"£l' 
sPWeofrank.  *W|F« 
To  STBORN,  ».  a.  [saoeraeT,  Fr:  «»*or»»»  Ut  l 
I  To  procure  privately}  to  procure  by  secret  eot- 
lwion.  J^f' 
•  To  procure  by  indirect  means.         ^  Dry  dm. 
SUBORNATION,    •,     [subornation,  Fr.  from 
inborn.]   The  crime  of  procuring  any  to  do  a 
bad  action.  ^^V1, 
SU  BO*  R  N  ER,  «.  [ixoonsrer.  Fr.]   One  that  pro- 
core*  a  bad  action  to  be  done. 
SUBPOENA,  «.    [«*  and  p<nw,  Lat.]    A  writ 
commanding  attendance  In  a  court,  unoer  a 

BQUA^DBUPLE,  a.  r«a*  *n<1  ^"^^IjCon- 

;.l  Con. 
Wilkia*. 


The  rector's 
Walton. 


SUB 

[tuorifne,  Ut.]  To 


SUBQUA 

taming  one  part  of  four.  »r  ,..»•»• 

SUBOU'IN  TUPLE,  a.  [niaand  aaMfayfe.l  Con 

taking  onr  part  of  five. 
SUBRE'CTOR, «.   [»*&  and  rector.] 
vicegerent. 

SUBRE'PTION.i.  [tubrepfs,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
obtaining  a  favoor  by  surprise  or  unfair  repre- 

a^BRKPTITIOUS,  a.      [mereptities,  Latin.] 

Fraudulently  obtained  from  a  sui*riour.  Bail. 
To  SUBROGATE,*  s.   [nb  and  rogo,  Ut.]  To 

denote  in  the  room  of  another.  ScoH. 
SUBROGATION,*  *.    [from  subrogate,  a  law 

term.]    The  act  of  potting  one  into  the  place 

of  another. 
To  SUBSCRIBE,  r.  a.  [tafcicrtoo,  Ut.] 
1  To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting  the  name. 

ClcrtnJov. 

t  To  attest  by  writing  the  name.  Whit  gift. 
S  To  submit :  not  used.  S?ia*cspeare . 

To  SUBSCRIBE,  ».«. 

I  To  give  consent.  Mtlton. 
t  To  promise  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  promotion 

of  anv  undertaking. 
SUBSCRI  BER,     [from  nbtcriptio,  Ut.] 
I  One  who  subscribes. 

«  One  who  contributes  to  any  undertaking.  Sv 
SUBSCRIPTION,*.  [t-iOKTiptio,  L*t  ] 
I  Any  i Ling  underwritten.  Bacon. 
B  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  underwriting 
the  name. 

S  The  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any  under 
taking.  Pope 
4  Submission ;  obedience  I  not  in  use.  Shak 
SUBSE'CTION,  s.   [tub  and  sectte,  Ut.]    A  sub- 
division of  a  larger  section  into  a  lesser;  sec 
tion  of  a  section. 
8UBSE'CUTIVE,a.  [mAseeaor.Ut.]  Following 
in  a  train. 

•CBSEPTU'PLE,  «.  [nb  and  teptnplut,  Utin.] 
Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  Wilkiut. 

SUBSEQUENCE,  s.  [nbaeauor,  Ut.]  The  state 
of  following  ■,  not  precedence.  Grew. 

SUBSEQUENT,  a.  {gabteqbens,  Ut.]  Follow- 
ing in  train  ;  not  preceding.  Prior. 

8UB5EQU  ENTLY,  ad.  Not  to  as  to  go  before ; 
so  as  to  follow  in  train.  South 

To  SUBSERVE,  *.  a.  [nbtemio,  Utin.]  To 
serve  In  subordination  ;  to  serve  instrumental  ly. 

Walsh. 

f.   [from  nbtene.]  lo- 
ess, use, 
Bentley. 
Minute- 
A'cvion. 


something 

DryWn. 


or  operation, 
f  UBSE'RV  IENT,  a.  [itihsrmens,  Ut.] 

rial;  Instrumentafly  useful. 
SUBSE'RV  1  ENTLY,*  od.  [from  t%b»ervient.]  In 
a  manner  tubservient ;  In  a  manner  subordi- 
nately  useful.  dsh, 
•UBSE'XTU PLB,  a.  [nb  and  sfxcepfw,  Utin.] 
Containing  one  part  of  six.  W ilkmt. 

To  SUBSl'DE,  v.  n.  [nbsuto,  Ut.]  To  sink  |  to 
tend  downward.  Dryrfen. 
SUBSI'DENCR.  I  «.   [from  raaside.]    The  act 

wfrdDBNCY'*  <»»inkiDii 
SU  BSI'  DIARY,  a.  [snbsidiarins,  Ut.]  A  • 

brooch!  in  aid.  Jrbuthuot. 
SUBSIDY,  s.  [maiidum,  Ut.]   Aid*  commonly 
aa  it  given  in  money.  Jddwon. 


To  SUBSI'GN,  •.  a. 

under. 

To  SUBSl'ST, a.  «.  [nuVsttlo,  Ut.] 
I  To  be  ;  to  have  existence, 
a  To  continue}  to  retain  the  or 

condition. 
S  To  have  means  of  living ,  to  be 

4  T«»  'nhere:  to 
aomethinc  else. 

SUBSISTENCE  o 
a  Real  being. 

«  Competence}  means  of  suppoi 

5  Inherence  in  something  else. 
SUBSI'STENT,  a.  [saanstens,  Ut.] 

I  Having  real  being. 
9  Inherent. 

SUBSTANCE,  t.  [sne-stantte.  Ut.] 
1  Being;    something  existtne ; 

which  we  can  say  that  it  is. 
a  That  which  support*  accidents. 
S  The  essential  part. 
4 Something  real,  not  imaginary} 
solid,  not  empty., 

5  Body  ;  corporeal  nature. 

6  Wealth  i  means  of  life. 
SUBSTANTIAL,  a.  [from  aaftstoace.] 

t  Real ;  actually  existing.  Bentlrj. 
t  True ;  solid }  real }  not  merely  seemint. 

Denkam. 

S  Corporeal;  material. 

4  Strong;  stout;  bulky, 
i  Responsible ;  moderately  wealthy  ; 

of  substance. 
SUBSTANTIALITY.  ».  [from 
1  The  state  of  real  existence. 
9.  Corporeity  ;  materiality.  Gt 
SUBSTANTIALLY,  ad.  [from  nbUautiaL] 
1  In  manner  of  a  substance  ;  with  reality  of  ex- 
istence. BMMk 
*  Strongly  ;  solidly.  Clornit*. 

5  Truly  ,  really ;  with  fixed  purpose.  Txllttm. 
4  With  competent  wealth. 

SUBSTA'NTIALNESS,  i.  [from  s«e*tatfiaLj 
I  The  sUte  of  being  substantial. 
9  Firmness ;  strength  ;  power  of  holding  or  lsaU 

subIta'NTIals, 

•entlal  parta. 
To  SUBSTANTIATE, 

make  to  exist. 
SUBSTANTIVE,  t.  [saWnfitmsa,  Ut.] 

betokening  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 
SUBSTANTIVE,  a.  [subslavtious,  Ut.] 
1  Solid ;  depending  only  on  itself. 
1  Betokening  existence.  Jr  bat  knot. 

To  SUBSTITUTE,  a.  a.   [taeitWarej,  Ut.]  To 
put  in  the  place  of  another.  Drjdea. 
SUBSTITUTE,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  delegated 

fower.  Addison. 
I  Is  used  likewise  of  things  i  as,  one  medicine 
is  a  tubtttfute  for  another. 
SUBSTITUTION,  s.   [from  substitute.}  The 
act  of  placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the 
of  another. 
To  SUBSTRA'CT,  e.  a.  [sonstreetion,  Fr.] 
t  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole. 
9  To  take  one  number  from  aoother. 
SUBSTRUCTION,  «.  [soastractioa,  Fr.] 
I  The  act  of  taking  away  part  from  the  whole. 

not  of  a 


$.  [without 


.]  Es- 

s$ 

Ay'lft. 
A  noun 
Drjdtn. 

Be  ton. 


room 


«  The  taking  of  a  less  number  oot  of  a  r  renter 
of  like  kind,  whereby  to  Sod  on!  a  third  num- 


ber 

SUBSTRC'CTION,  «. 
buildin 


building.  trrnssw. 
SUBSTY'LAR,  aJia*  and  styliu.  Let.]  Snbstylcr 
line  is,  in  dialling,  a  nght  line,  whereon  the 


gnomon  or  style  of 
angles  with  the  plane 

subsVlti" 


at  right 


to.   [nbreitas,  Ut.]  Be 
SUBSL'LTORV.j    Ing,  moving  by  starts. 
SUBSU'LlxmiLY.  o7.  [from 
a  bounding  manner:  by  start 
SUBTA'NGENT,  *.    in  any  cunre,  is  Use 
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which  determines  the  int 

gent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 
To  BUBTE'ND,  v.  a.   [tub  and  undo,  Ut.l  To 

be  extended  under.  Crete*. 
SUBTf  N8E.  *.'  [nU.  and  leases,  Ut.]  The 

of  in  arch. 
SU'BTKR.  [Let.]  In 

usnitr. 

SI  BTERPLU'ENT,  )  e.  [*u6rrr/?i,o,  Ut.] 
BUBTERPLUOU8,  J   ning  under. 
SC'BTKHFUCtE,  s.    [snfctrr/iif*,  Fr.]    A  shift; 

an  evasion  i  a  trick.  Glamill*. 
SIBTERRA'NEAL.  "|  a.  [ml  and  terra,  Latin. 
SUBTERR.VNEaN,  I  Saa(rrra*eaa  or  rxMer- 
SI  BTtRR.VNCOUS,  (  raaeons,  is  the  word 
SU'BTERRANY,  J  now  used.]  Lying  un- 
der the  earth j  placed  below  tha  surface.  Mil. 
SUBTERRA'NITT,  «.    [sea  and  terra,  Ut.]  A 

ma, 


Run- 


place  under  k round  :  not  in  use 
St  'BT1LE,  a.  [smblUu,  Ut.] 
tTbin;  not  dense;  not  groes. 
9  Nice  ;  flue  ,  delicate; 
9  Piercing;  acute. 
4  Cunning;  artful;  sly; 

m»niv  written  subtle, 
b  Deceitful. 

6  Kenned  ;  acute  beyond  necessity. 
SU'BTILEI.Y.orf.  [from  saahie.] 


Xrttttm. 
Dee  tea. 
Prior. 
com- 
Afiftcn. 


t  In  a  subtile  manner  ; 
1  Finely  ;  not  grossly . 
9  Artfully  t  cunningly. 
SU'BTILENESS,  i.  [from  **»<&.] 
l  Fineness ;  rareness. 
I  Cunning  |  artfulness. 

To  SCBTI'LIATE,  a.  a.  [from  snariie.]  To  make 
thin.  Hurtty. 
SUBTILIATION.s.  [raatWiaHan,  Fr.]   The  act 
of  making  thin.  ifcyie. 
•UBTlLlZVTION.s.  [from  rnarili**.] 
1  Subtiltzatum  is  making  any  thing  so  volatile 
as  so  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour.  Qatftcy. 
ft  Refinement »  superluous  acuteness. 
Tb  SU'BTILIZB,  v.  a.  [saofifiser,  Fr.] 
1  To  make  thin ;  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse. 

Ray. 

«  To  refine*-,  to  spin  into  useless  niceties.  G/«a. 
To  SU'BTILIZB,  e.  a.  To  talk  with  too  much 
refinement.  Dig  by. 

BU'BTILTY.  s.  [mbtilitf.  Fr.  from  ttsbtilo.^ 

1  Thinness;  flnen 

«  Nicety ;  exility, 

J  Refinement  ;  too  much 

SUBTLE?  a.art[writ!enlyIften 
cially  in  the  sense  of  cunning.] 
canning. 

SU  BTLY,  ed    [from  Mtfllt,] 
I  Slily  :  artfully;  cunningly. 
•  Nicely ;  delicately. 

To  SU  BrBA'CT,  v.  a.  [raorrociU, 
withdraw  part  from  the  rest. 

SUBTRACTER,  i.  rmafraJse,  Ut.] 
tn  be  taken  out  of  a  larger  number. 

SI ' nTRA'CTION,  *.   See  SUBSTRACT10N.  . 

SUBTRAHEND,  s.  [subttoknJ*r»,  Ut.]  The 
number  out  of  which  part  is  taken. 

SUBTRI'PI  L,  a  [«•  and  trtpl—,  Ut.]  Contain- 
ing a  third  or  one  part  of  three.  Wilkint. 

SUBVENTA'NEOUS,  a.  [sutu.cfif.mrai.  Utin.] 
Addle ;  windy.  Broun. 

To  8UBVERSE,  v.  a.  [nb  versus,  Ut  ]   To  sub- 
vert ;  to  overthrow.  Thomson. 

SUBVERSION,  s.    [teoversioa,  Fr.  movers**, 
Ut.]   Overthrow;  ruin;  destruction. 

fffaff  Ch*rU%. 

UBVERS1VE,  a.  [from  r*it*rl.]   Having  ten- 
dency  to  overturn.  Rogers. 
To  SUBVERT,  v.  a.  [leoterio,  Ut.] 
t  To  overthrow ;  to  overturn ;  to  destroy ;  to 
turn  upside  down,  A/ito*,. 
9  To  corropt ;  to  confound.  Timothy. 
SUBVE'RTEB,  s.  [from  faooerf .]   Overthrowev ; 

destroyer.  Drydm. 
SU'ftURB,  a.  [safcurWaai,  Ut.] 
I  Building  withoat  the  walls  of  a  city.  Shake*. 
9  The  confine*  j  (he  oufpart.  Cleereiand. 


Milton. 

topi. 

Latin.]  To 
HoU. 
The  number 


sue 

SLTICRB  \N,  a.  [Maxrfcnssa,  Ut.]   In  habit  iug 
the  suburb.  Drydm 
SUBWORKER,  *.  [s*A  and  wwJrers]  Undcr- 
worker ;  subordinate  helper.  South. 
SUCCEDA'NEOL  S,  a    [twlanntt,  Ut]  Sup- 


plying the  place  of  something  else.  Boyle. 
SCCCEDASEUM.  i.    [Lat.J    That  which  h 

put  to  serve  for  something  else. 
SUCCE'DENT.*  a.  [rab  and  cado,  Utin,  to  goJ 
Succeeding  ;  following  after.  Ash. 
To  SU'CCEEO,  r.  a.  [succdrr.  Fr.  sue  cede,  Lat.] 
I  To  follow  iu  order.  Miltrm. 
«  To  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted 
or  died.  Dighy. 

3  To  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to  terminate  an  under- 
taking iu  the  desired  effect.  Dry  ten. 

4  To  terminate  according  to  wish;  to  have  a 
good  effect.  Tobit. 

5  To  e<>  under  cover.  Drydeo . 
ToSU'CCEED,  o.  a. 

I  To  follow  ;  to  be  subsequent  or  consequent  to. 


«  To  prosper  ;  to  make  successful .  Drydm. 
SUCCBE'DER.  a.  [from  secced.]    One  who  fol- 
lows ;  one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  aontlier. 

SUCCESS,  s.  [sweres.  Fr.  *  arret  rar,  Ut.] 
I  The  termination  of  any  affair  happy  or' un- 
happy. Milton. 
1  Socccsainn  :  obsolete.  Stumer. 
SUCCESSFUL,  a.  [aaccess  and  foil.]  Prosper- 
ous: happy;  fortunate.  Prior. 
SUCCESSFULLY,  ad.  Ihtwperously ;  luckily  » 
fortunately.  i#tter6ar». 
SUCCES8FULNESS,f.  [from  saccear/*!.]  Happy 

'  fe 


conclusion  ;  desired  event ;  scries  of 
tune. 

SUCCESSION,!,  (aacom, 
l  Consecution;  aeries  of  o  c  s     g  or 


Ut.] 
*  thing 


or- 


Pvpe. 

9  A  series  of  things  or  persons  following  one 
another.  Newton. 
9  A  lineage;  an  order  of  descendants.  Skaket. 
4  The  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  ancestors.  Dredem. 
SUCCESSIVE,  a.  fnecmotf,  Fr.] 
I  Following  in  order  \  continuing  a  course  or 
consecution  oninterrupted.  sToaicl. 
9.  Inherited  by  succession :  not  in  use.  Skak. 
SUCCESSIVELY,  od.   In  uninterrupted  order  ; 

one  after  another. 
SUCCESSIVENESS.  «.  [from 

state  of  being  successive. 
SUCCESSLESS,  a.  [from 
unfortunate;  failing  of  the. 

Dry  den. 

SU'CCESSOUR,  t.  [sarcessenr,  Fr.  sxrcsaaor,  Ut. 
This  b«s  sometimes  the  accent  in  the  middle.] 
One  that  follows  in  the  place  or  character  of 
another  :  correlative  to/rredecetsor.  Dryden. 

SUCCPNCT,  a.  [sacesacrxi,  Ut.] 
l  Tucked  or  girded  up  ,  having  the  clothe*  drawn 
up.  Pope. 
*  Short;  concise;  brief.  Roscommon. 

SUCCl'NCTLY.ad.  Briefly;  concisely:  with- 
out superfluity  of  diction.  BoyJe. 

SUCCINCTNESS,  a.  [from  succinct.]  Brevity; 
conciseness. 

SU'CCORV.     [ckkoHwrn.  Ut.]  A  plant.  Mil. 
To  SU'CCOUR,  v.  a.  [anccarro,  Ut.]  To  help;  to 
assist  in  difficulty  or  distress  ;  to  relieve. 

SU'CCOUR,  s.  (from  tha  verb.] 

1  Aid;  assistance;  relief  of  any  kind;  help  in 
distress.  SAeJresnearo. 

9  The 
SU'CC 


inn,  »-/r.  v  ^» 

*  nerson  or  thing  that  brings  help.  Ur^dtn. 
L'OUREB,  i.  [from  raotnar.]    Helper;  as- 


0 


sl'tant;  reliever. 
SU'CCOURLESS,  a.  [from 
relief,  void  of  friends  or  h*lp. 

SU'CCUI.i  NCB.1  rftom 
SU'CCULENCY.  r  trtom 
SU'CCULEN T,  o.  [ 

Ut.]   Juicy ;  moist. 
To  SUCCU'MB,  v.  a.  tuccumbo,  Ut.] 

to  sink  under  difitculty. 


Rot 

Wanting 


]  Jnicinrt. 


1'kittpt. 
To  yield ; 
//eWtsrff,. 
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SUCCUSSATION 
SUCCESSION. 


SUE 

f.  *.  [i 


Ut.]  A  trot.  Br. 


t  The  act  of  linking, 
t  (In  pnyaick.)   Such  a  •hiking  of  the  nervous 

SUCH.  pro.  [nlk,  Dutch,  sawlc.  Sax.] 

I  Of  that  kind:  of  the  like  kind;  barbarians 
are  cruel  »  fu.  h  were  the  Triballi.  Pop*. 

«  The  Nine  (hat.  Knollet. 

9  Comprehended  under  the  term  premised :  thou 
art  yet  honest,  continue  suck.  South. 

4  A  manner  of  expressing  a  particular  person  or 
thing:  we  looked  for  tuck  and  suck  conve- 
niences. Clarendon. 

To  SUCK*  c.  a.  [racon,  Sax.  sago,  sactum,  Ut. 
s  ti  c  c  t  T**  r  J 

I  To  draw  by  making  a  rarefaction  of  the  air. 


iJryden . 

Locke. 
Skake*peare. 
Dry  den. 
Bnrnet. 


Mortimer. 
Ray. 
Bacon. 

le. 


Boyle. 


9  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth. 
9  To  draw  the  trat  of  a  female. 

4  To  draw  with  the  milk, 
a  To  empty  by  sucking, 
fl  To  draw  or  drain. 

To  SUCK,  t>.  a. 
I  To  draw  by  rarefying  the  air. 

5  To  draw  the  breast. 
9  To  draw;  to  imbibe. 

SUCK,  «.  [from  the  verb. 

l  The  act  of  sucking. 

«  Milk  given  by  females. 
SU'CKER,  i.  [neeur,  Fr.  from  suck.] 

t  Any  thing  that  draws. 

•i  The  embolus  of  a  pump. 

9  A  round  piece  of  leal  her,  laid  wet  on  a  stone, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rarefies  the  air 
within,  which  pressing  upon  its  edges,  holds 
it  down  to  the  stone.  Gmr 

4  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  socked.  Ph. 
»  A  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock.  Ray. 

SU'CKET,  s.  [from  sue*.]  A  sweetmeat,  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  mouth.  CleavcLind. 

SU'CKiNGBfOTTLE,  s.  [suck  and  6o(t/e.]  A  bot- 
tle which  to  children  supplies  the  want  of  a 
pap.  l*ocke. 

To  SU'CKLE,  v.  a.  [from  suck.]  To  nurse  at  the 
breast.  Dryden. 

SU'CKLING,  s.  [from  suck.]  A  young  creature 
yet  fed  by  the  pap.  Arbntkntt. 

SL'CriuN,  *.  [from  suck;  sYrcion,  Fr.] 
act  of  sucking. 

SU  DATION,  s.  [iudo,  Lat.]  Sweat. 

SC'DATORY,  s.  [sudo,  Ut.]  fit 
ins-bath. 

SU'DDEN.  o.  [souddm,  Fr.  sodea.  Sax] 


SUG 

To  SUE,  *■  a.   To  beg ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition . 

KnoiUt. 

SUET,  s.  [suet,  old  Fr.]   A  hard  fat,  particular  Ty 
that  about  the  kidneys.  H'ueman. 
SU'ETY,  a.  [from  ssser.]  .  Consisting  of  soet  •, 
resembling  suet.  _  s*5rP; 

To  SU'FFER,  r.  a.  [njero,  Lat.  maffrv,  Fr.] 
I  To  bear}  to  undergo;  to  feel  with  sense  or 


pain. 

!  To  endure  ;  to  support ;  not  to 


i  Happening  without  previous  notice, 
without  the  common  preparatives ; 


,  coming 
coming 
Milton. 


«  Hasty  ;  violent;  rash;  passionate; precipitate 
not  in  use. 


Z0n,oroj,a 


Shakespeare. 
SU'DDEN,  s. 

1  Any  unexpected  occurrence}  surprise:  not  in 

H  ot  ton. 
i  expected. 
Baker. 

SU'DDENLY,"  ad.  [from  mdJen.] 
I  In  an  unexpected  manner;  without  prepara- 
tion ;  hastily.  Dryden. 
«  Without  premeditation.  Shakespeare. 

SU'DDENNESS,  *.  Slate  of  being,  sudden  »  un- 
expected presence  .  manner  of  coming  or  hap- 
pening unexpectedly.  Temple. 

SUDORI'FICK.  a.  [todorifiquc,  Fr.]  Provoking 
or  causing  sweat.  Bacon 

SUDORI'FICK. 


Consisting 
Brown. 


A  medicine  provoking  sweat. 

Jrbuthnot. 

SU'DOROUS,  a.  [from  tudor,  I.at.] 

of  sweat :  not  used. 
SUDS,  s.  [from  teodet 

Sax.] 

I  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water. 
%  To  be  to  tit  mds.    A  familiar  phrase  for  being 

in  any  difficulty. 
To  SUE,  v.  a.  [tuteer,  Fr.] 
I  To  prosecute  by  law. 


>•  To  gain  by  leg al j> 
9  (In  falconry.)  Tt 


the  beak,  as  a  hawk. 


S  To  allow  ;  to  permit  •,  not  to  hinder.  Locke. 
4  To  pass  through ;  to  be  affected  by  j  to  be 
acted  upon.  Milton, 
To  SU'FFER,  v.  n. 
I  To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience.  Locke. 
*  To  undergo  punishment.  Ctereua'ae. 
9  To  be  injured.  Tempi*. 
SU'FFF.RABI.E.  a.   [from  sujfer.]    Tolerable  ; 

such  as  may  beendured.  Hut  ton. 

SU'FFERABLY,  ad.  I from su/ersvWe.]  Tolerably; 

so  as  to  be  endured. 
SU'FFERANCE,  t.  {wuffrance,  Fr.] 
I  Pain  }  inconvenience  ,  misery. 
«.  Patience ;  moderation. 
9  Toleration  ;  permission  ;  not  hindrance. 

Hooker. 

SU'FFERER,  *.  [from  njtr.) 
I  One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or  incon- 
venience. Adauon. 
9  One  who  allow*  |  one  who  permits. 
SUFFERING,  i.  [fromsa^er.]    Pain  suffered. 

Alter  bvnf. 

To  SUFFI'CE,  ».  n.  [f«#«o,  Ut.]  To  be  enough ; 
to  be  sufficient ;  to  be  equal  to  Hie  end  or  por- 


TosUFFI'CE,a.«. 

1  To  afford  ;  to  supply. 

t  To  satisfy  ;  to  be  equal  to 

Drvde*. 

SUFFICIENCY, «.  [from  mjfkteatr] 
1  State  of  bciag  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

Bcylt. 

•  Qualification  for  any  purpose.  Ttaipie. 
9  Competence  ;  enough.  Tkomun. 

4  Supply  equal  to  want .  H'tttt. 

5  It  is  used  by  Temple  for  that  conceit  which 
makes  a  man  think  himself  equal  to  things 
above  him. 

SUFFICIENT, «.  [tufficrew,  Lat.] 
1  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose  -,  enough  ,  com* 
petent ;  not  deficient.  Swt/t. 
9  Qualified  for  any  thing  by  fortune  or  otherwue. 

Shakespeare. 

SUFFI'CIENTLY,  ad.  [from  njiaemt.)  To  a 
sufficient  degree ;  enough.  Rofcn. 

SUFFI'SANCE,  s.  [Fr.J  Excesa  ;  plenty:  ob- 
solete. Spenter. 

To  SU'FFOCATE,  v.  a.  [itffoqner,  Fr.  infoc; 
Lat.]  To  choak  by  exclusion  or  interception 
of  air.  Collier. 

SUFFOCATION,  s.  [ru/ocatiou,  Fr.'  from  nr*V 
care.l  The  act  of  choaking ;  the  sure  of  be- 
.ing  choaked. 

SUFFOCATIVE,  a.  [from  mffocate.] 
the  power  to  choak. 

SU'FFRAGAN,  s.  [sajTraganeus,  Lat.] 


Having 
tanot. 

A  bishop 


considered  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan.  Ayl. 
To  SU'FFRAGATE,  t.  u.  [iwjfWejor,  Ut.]  T» 
vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with.  Hale. 
SU'FFRAGE,  ».  [inJragiHm,  Lat.]    Vote  ;  voice 


given  in  a  controverted  point. 
SUFFRA'GINOUS,  a.  [sufrrugu,  Ut.] 

ing  to  the  knee  joint  oT  boasts. 
SUFFUMIGATION,  i.  [mfumigo,  Ut.1  Opera- 
tion of  fumes  raised  by  fire.  Wuemor. 
SUFFU'MIGE,  ».  [lajfamigo,  Ut.]    A  medical 
fume  :  not  used.  Honey. 
To  SUFFU'SE,  v.  a.  [sa/asus,  Ut.]   To  spread 


over  with  something  expansible,  as  with  a 
vapour  or  a  tincture.  Pope. 
SUFFU'SlON.s.  [from  t»Jfa*e.] 
1  The  act  of  overspreading  with  any  thing. 
«  That  which  is  suffused  ur  spread.  Drjden. 
SUG,  s.  A  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with 
a  great  head. 
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SUL 

SU'GAR,  $.  [inert,  Pr.] 
I  The  niiivr  salt  of  the  *t?  or  cane,  obtained  by 
the  expression  and  evaporation  of  its  juice*. 


SUM 


t  Any  thing  proveriaally  sweet, 
i  chymiral 


Omcy. 
Shakespeare. 

9  A  chymiral' dry  crystallisation.  Boyle. 
To  SI  'GAR,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar.  Cr<uh».». 
9  To » weetcn .  Fairfax. 
SU'GARCANDY,  s.   [rugar  and  randy  ]  Sugar 

candied,  or  crystallized. 
SU'GARCANK,*  t.  [sugar  and  cane.]   The  cane 
that  produce*  sugar.  Ash. 
SU'GGARY,  o.  [from  tugar.]    Sweet ;  tasting  of 
sugar.  Spent  rr. 

TaSUGGE'ST,  ».a.  [tvggerlo,  suggettum,  Lat. 


suggerer,  Fr.J 
I  To  hint},  to  intimate  ;  to  insinuate  good  or 
ill}  to  tell  privately.  Uckt. 
t  To  seduce  ;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation  ;  not 
.  used.  Shuketpmre. 
.  f  To  inform  secretly  •  not  used.  Shakerpearr. 
SUGGB'STER.  i.  [from  suggest.]    One  that  te- 

minds  another. 
SUGGESTION.  ».  {from  nggesl.} 
1  Private  hint-,  intimation;  insinuation;  secret 
notification.  Lockt. 
9  Secret  incitement.  Shakespeare. 
To  SL'GGILATE.  ».  o.  [fgiUo,  Lat.]    To  beat 
black  and  blue  ;  to  make  livid  by  a  bruise.  Wit. 
SU'lCIDE,  i.  [suicidium,  Lat.] 
I  Self-murder;  the  horrid  crime  of  destroying 


1  A  self-murderer.  Young 
SUI't.LAOE,  *.  [soaiifofe,  Fr.]    Drain  of  filth  : 
obsolete.  Wotlon. 
SU'ING,  t.    Tlie  act  of  soaking  through  any 
thing :  not  used.  bacon. 
SUIT,  s.  [sail*.  Fr.] 
J  A  set }  a  number  of  things  correspondent  one 
to  the  other.  Drydt •  >. 

5  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  another.  Don. 

3  Consecution ;  series;  regular  order.  liaevn. 

4  Out  oj  suits.  Having  no  correspondence.  Shak. 
»  Retinue  }  company.  Sidney. 

6  [From  to  ime .]  A  petition  ;  an  address  of  en- 
treaty. Dome. 

7  Courtship.  Shakespeare. 

8  Pursuit ;  prosecution.  Spenser, 
t  (In  law.)  Suit  is  sometimes  put  for  the  instance 

of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for  the  cause  itself 
deduced  in  judgment.  Ayhfie. 

SUIT  Corenani.  (Inlaw.)  Is  where  the  ancestor 
of  one  man  covenanted  with  the  ancestor  of 
another  to  sue  at  his  court.  Bailey. 

SUIT  Court.  (In  law.)  Is  the  court  in  which 
tenants  owe  attendance  to  their  lord.  £ai/ey. 

SUIT  Semcc.  (In  Imw.)  Attendance  which  tenants 
owe  to  the  court  of  their  lord.        ,  Bailey. 

To  SUIT,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  At ;  to  adap% to  something  else.  Shakttp. 

9  To  be  fitted  to ;  to  become.  DryJen. 
3  To  dress  ;  tn  clothe.  Shakespeare. 

To  SU  IT,  v. «.   To  agree  ,  to  accord.  Drydtm. 

SUITABLE,  a.  [from  sail.]  Fitting  ;  according 
Willi  ;  agreeable  to.  TiUolttm. 

SUITABLENESS,  *.  [from  suitable.]  Fitness; 
aireeablenes*.  Glanville. 

SUITABLY,  ad.  [from  suitable.]  Agreeably;  ac- 
cording to.  Smth. 

SUITER,  1  ,   rfmm  .., 

SUITOR,  i   '  Vmm  ""'  J 
1  One  that  sues ;  a  petitioner;  a  supplicant. 

Hooker. 

9  A  wooer ;  one  who  courts  a  mistress.  WvUvn. 
SUITRESS,  «.  [Irom  tatter.]  A  female  suppli- 
cant. ko\t<. 
SU'LCATEI),  a.  [nlcut,  Lat.]  Furrowed.  Wood. 
SULL,  s.  A  plough.  AxMXoorth. 
SULLEN,  a. 
1  Gloomily ;  angry  ;  sluggishly  discontented. 

Clarendon, 

9  Mischierous;  malignant.  Dryden. 

3  Intractable;  obstinate.  TillvUon. 

4  Gloomy  ;  dark  ;  cloudy  |  dismal. 
>  Htary  ;  dull ;  sorrowful. 

6.9 


Gloominess , 
alignity;  Its- 
Donne. 
Morose  t«m- 
Shuk*»peare. 


SU'LLRNLY,  ad.  [from  sullen.] 

lisnanlly;  lutractaMy. 
SU'LXENNESS.  *.  (From  nlUn.] 

moroseneu,  slugguh  anger;  m 

tractabtliiy. 
SU'LLENS.  s.   (without  singular.) 

per  ;  gloominess  of  mind. 
SU'LLIAGE,  f.  [somliasje.Fr.]  Pollution;  filth; 

stain  of  dirt  ;  ioulness.  Got.  of  the  1  jngue. 
To  SU'LLY,  r.      [soutUer,  Fr.]  To  soil  •  to  tar- 

niih  '  to  dirt;  toS|>ot.  Roscommon. 
SU'LLY,  s.  [from  the  vetb.]  Soil ;  tarnish  ;  spot. 

Addison. 

SV'LP/IUR.  s.  [Lat.]  Brimstone.  Afutoo. 
SULPIIU'REOUS,  la.  [sulpkureus,  Ut.]  Made 
SL'LPHUROUS,    1     of  brimstone;  having  the 
qualities  or  brimstone  ;  containing  sulphur. 

Newton. 

SDLPHl'REOUSNESS.  ».  [from  saipAareow.] 
The  state  of  being  sulphureous. 

SU'LPHL  RWORT,  t.  The  same  with  HOGS- 
FENNEL. 

SU  LPHURY,  a.   [from  sulphur.]  Partaking  of 

sulphur. 

SU'LTAN,*.  [Arabick.]  The  Turkish  emperour. 

Shakespeare. 

SU'LTAN  A,    lg,   [from  tultau.]  The  queen  of 
SU'LTAN  ESS,  f     an  eastern  emperour. 
SU'LTAN  RY,  s.   [few  swRan.  j  An 


SULTRINESS,  s.  [from  iairry.1  The  state 

being  sultry  ;  cl«*e  and  cloudy  heat. 
SU'LTRY,  a.  Hot  without  ventillatloo ;  hot  and 
close  ;  hot  and  cloudy.  Addison. 
SI' M.s.  [iinma,  Lat.  eomme,  Fr.] 
1  Tiie  whole  of  any  thing ;  nmny  particulars  ag- 
gregated to  a  total.  Hooker. 
9  Quantity  of  money.  SAofrrtpeare. 

3  Compendium  >    abridgment;   the  whole  ab- 
stracted. Hooker. 

4  The  amount;  the  result  of  reasoning  or  com- 
putation. .  1 


5  Height  ;  completion. 
To  SUM,  r.a.  [sowmer,  Fr.] 
J  To  compute ;  to  collect  particulars  into  a  total ; 

to  cast  up.  South. 
9  To  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  collect  into 
a  narrow  compass.  Dry  den. 

3  (In  falconry.)  To  have  feathers  full  grown. 

Milton. 

SU'MACH-TREE,  i.  The  flowers  are  used  in 
dying,  and  the  branches  for  tanning,  in 
America.  AftWer. 

SU'MLESS,  a.  [from  raw.]  Not  to  be  computed. 

Pope. 

SU'lf MARILY,  od.   [from  samasory.]  Briefly; 

in  the  shortest  way.  Hooker. 
SU'MMARY.st.  {sommairt,  Fr.]  Short;  brief; 

compendious.  Svrtfl. 
SU'MMARY,  *.   [from  the  adj.]  Compendium; 

abridgment.  Rogers. 
SU'MMER.  s.  [turner.  Sax.  sower,  Dutch.] 
I  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the 

hither  solstice.  S*mAre«p*tire. 
9  The  principal  beam  of  a  floor.  Herbert. 
To  SU'MMER,  v.n.  [fn.ni  the  n?un.]  To  pass 

the  summer.  Ituiah'. 
To  BU'II  MER,  tr.  o.  To  keep  warm.  S>ia*e.p. 
SU'MMERHOUSE,  t.   [summer  and  haute.)  An 

apaitment  in  a  garden  used  iu  the  summer. 

Watts. 

SU'MMF.RSAULT,  \  *.  [urubresault,  Fr.]  A  high 
SU'M  MERSET,      1     leap,  in  which  the  heeli 

are  thrown  over  the  head.  Walton. 
SU'M  MIT.  $.   [summit  as,  Lat.]  The  top,  the 

utmost  height. 
TbSU'MMON,  v.*.  [tummoneo,  Lat.] 
I  To  call  with  authority  ;  to  admonish  to  appear; 

to  cite.  .  I'ope. 
9  To  excite  j  to  call  up;  to  raise.  Shakespeare. 
Sl  'MMONER,  j.  [from  summon.]  One  who  <  ites  j 

one  who  summons.  Shakespeare. 
SU'MMONS,  i.  A  call  of  authority  ;  admonition 

to  apt»ear ;  citation.  Milton. 
SU'M  ITER,  i.  Isomm.er,  Fr.]  A  horse  that  carries) 

the  clothe*  or  furniture. 
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The  ace  of 
Taylor. 
Ut.]  Relating 
of  fife.  Bacon. 
]  Expert- 
Ralexgh. 
Costly  ; 


SUP 

Stt'MPTION,  •.   [nrmpftu,  Ut.] 

taking  :  not  in  oK. 
SUMPTUARY, a.  [«* 

to  expense;  regulati  _ 
SUMPTUOSITY,  [from 

sivene**  .  costliness: 

SU'MPTUOUS.  a.  fj 

expensive:  splendid. 
SU'MPTUOUSLY,  ad.  [from 

pensively ;  with  great  coat. 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS.  t.  [from 

Sasivenrsa;  costliness. 
,  a.  [am,  Su  ion,  Dutch. 1 
1  The  luminary  that  makea  the  day.  Locke. 
f  A  sunny  place ;  a  place  eminently  warmed  by 
the  sun.  Milton. 
S  Any  thing  eminently  tplendid,  K.  ChorUt. 
4  Under  the  tun.  In  thia  world :  a  proverbial 
press  ion. 

To  SUN,  ».«.  [from  the  noun.]  To  insolate;  to 
expose  to  the  tun.  Itryden. 
SU'NBEAM,  i.  [awi  and  beam.]  Rayofthe.un. 

South. 
Shone  on 
Drpden. 

•U'NBRfOHT, «.  [tun  and  bright.]  Resr-mbling 


SUP 


SU'NBEAT,  part.  a.  [ 
fiercely  b\  the  >un. 


beat.] 


the  ton  in  brightness.  Mtlion. 
SU'NBURNlNG.t.  [tun  and  burning,]  The  effect 
of  the  aim  upon  the  face.  Boyle. 
SU'N  BURNT,  part.  e.  [tun  and  burnt.] 
1  Tanned  ,  discoloured  by  the  aun 
«  Scon  hed  by  the  aun. 
SU'NCLAD,  port.  a.  [tun  and  clod.]  Clothed  in 

rad  .mr  ;  bright. 
8U'N  DAY,  t.  The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the 
aun  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week  ,  the  Christian 
aabbatb.  Shakespeare. 
To  SU'NDER.  r. a.  'jndrian,  Sax.]  To  part ;  to 
leimrate  ;  to  dlvioV.  Donne. 
SU'NDER,  t.  [sunder,  Sax.]  Two  j  two  parta. 

Piaimt. 

SCNDEW,  j.  An  herb.  Atnswrth. 
SL'NDIAL.  t    tarn  and  dial  ]  A  marked  piate  on 

which  the  ahadow  points  the  hour.  Locke. 
SU'NDRY,  a.  [under,  Sax. J  Several)  more  than 

one.  Sanderson . 

SU'N  FLOWER,  t.  [corcna  tolls,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

SU'N  FLOWER,  Little,  $.  [heliunthemnn,  Ut.] 
A  plant.  '  Miller. 

SUNG.   The  pret.  and  part.  pats,  of  tint. 
SUNK.  The  pret.  and  part.  nass.  of  atat. 
SU'N  LESS,  o.  [from  sun.]  Wanting  aun  ;  want- 
ins  warmth.  Thomson. 
SU'Nl.IKE,  a,  [tm  and  like.]  Resembling  the 
aun.  Cheynt. 
SU'NNY,«.  [fromsa*.] 
l  Resembling  the  sun ;  bright.  Shakespeare. 
8  Exposed  to  the  sun ;  bright  with  the  sun. 

Addison. 

S  Coloured  by  the  sun.  Skake'p*are. 
SU'NRISE,  la.  [tan  and  rise.]  Morning;  the 
SUN  KI'SING, )  appearance  of  the  sun.  Bentley. 
SU'NSET,  l>.  [suaandaef.]  Close  of  the 

SU' N  .SETTING,  «r 
SU'NSHINE.  *•  [n 
aun  j  ;»lace  where 
are  powerful. 
SU'NSHINY.  it  [from 
J  Bright  with  the  sun. 
»  Bright  like  *be  aun. 


i .  evening.  Pope. 
d  thine.]  Action  of  (he 
of  the  sun 
Clarendon. 

•3 


Boyle. 

-  Spenter. 
To  SUP,  e.  a   ^npoa,  Sax.  socpen,  Dut.]  To  drink 
bymouthfuls;  to  drink  by  little  at  a  time;  to 
_  afp.  Cnuhav. 
To  SUP,  t.n.  [soepcr,  Fr.]  To  eat  the  evening 
meal.  Dry  Jen. 

To  SUP,  ».c.  To  treat  with  supper.  Chapman. 
SUP, ».  [from  H  e  verb.]  A  amall  draught}  a 
CI.r"r'u'h;u'  of  '»quor.  Sn\ft. 
SU  PER.  in  composition,  notes  either  more  than 

.t tf-JlU'f  L\l-  more  th*n  enough,  or  on  the  top. 
SU'PERABLE,  a.  [tnpcrabiUs,  Cat  ]  Conquerable; 

such  as  may  be  overcume. 
SU'PERABLENESS.s.  [from  npernbU.]  Quality 

of  being  conquerable. 
To  SUPERABO'UND,  v.n.  [taper  and  abound.] 


To  be  exuberant ;  to  be  stored  with  more  than 
enough.  Bevel. 

SUPERABUNDANCE, s.  [super  and  abundance  ] 
More  than  enough ;  great  quantity.  Hood. 

SUPERABUNDANT,  a.  [taper  and 


Being  more  than  enough.  Swiff. 
SUPERABUNDANTLY,  ad.   More  than  sum- 
ciently. 


To  SUPERADD,  r.n.  [tup 

over  and  above ;  to  join  any  thing 

South 

SUPERADDITION.s.  [toper  and  oddxtum.] 
I  Tlie  act  of  adding  to  something  else.  More. 
9  That  which  is  added.  Hamnand. 

SUPERADVE'N  IENT,  a.  [tuperadoenient.  Lav] 
1  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  i 
thing. 

s  Coming  unexpectedly. 
To  SUPERANNUATE,  u.a.   [super  and 


Lat.]  To  impair  or 
of  life. 

To  SUPERANNUATE,  r.«.  To 

year  :  not  in  use. 
SUPERANNUATION,  s.  [from  tupera 

The  state  of  being  disqualified  by  vears 
SUPERB,  a.  [taprraw.  Lat.]  Grand;  pou 

lofty  ;  august ;  stalely  ;  magnificent. 
SUPE/RB-L1LY,  f.  [methonica  ]  A  flower. 
SUPK'RBLY,  ad.   In  a  superb  manner. 
SUPERCA'RGO,  t.  [tuper  and  cargo.]  An  offcer 

in  the  ship  whose  business  is  to  manage  the 


trade. 

SUPIiKCELE'STlAL.  a.  [i 
Placed  above  the  firmament. 

SUPKRCI'JJOUS,  a.  [ttom  tupereilium,  Ut.] 
Haughtily  .  dogmatically  ;  dictatorial .  arbi- 
trary ;  despotic*.  >  ".iK. 

SUPERCI'LIOUSLY,  ad.  Haughtily;  dogmati- 
cally;  contemptuously.  Claiendvn. 

SUPERCI'LIOUSNBSS,  «.  [from  mpcrvthma.] 
Haughtiness:  enntemptuousnesa 

SUPEHCONCE'PTION  t.  _ 
A  co  i 
tion. 

SUPERt  CONSEQUENCE,  s.  [i 
qnence.]  Remoie  consequence. 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE,  s.  [taper  and  cv«*ce>  Lat.] 

'  r  growing  tbiog . 


SUPERE'MINENCE,  1  t.  [taper  and  emineo.  L  j 
SUPERE'MINENCY,  i     Uncommon  degvec  of 

eminence.  Afltfe. 
SUPERE'MINENT,  c.     [raper  and  eminent.] 

Eminent  in  a  hich  degree.  Hooker. 
SU PERE' MINE NTLY,  el.  In  the  most  eminent 

manner. 

To  SU PERE'ROG ATE,  v.  n.  [super  and  eregstftd. 

Ut.]  Tw  do  more  than  duty  requires. 
SUPEREROGATION,  i.    [from  tupertrogate  ] 

Performance  of  more  than  duty  requires.  Till. 
SUPEREROGATORY.  «.   [from  tapererogote.] 

Performed  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  duty. 

Hov*l. 

SUPERBXALTATION.s.  [tvper  and  eseii.]  Ele. 

'•  at ion  above  the  common  rate.  Hoiyday. 
SITPERE'XCELLENT,  «.   [taper  and  exrei/eot.] 
Excellent  beyond  common  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. Decay  of  Piety. 
SUPLRRXCRE»sqENCE,  t.   [super  and 
!.]  Something  superfluously  growir 


To  SU  PERFETATE,  v.  a.  [taper  and/am*,  Ut.] 
Toconrrivc  after  conception.  Grew. 

SUPERFETATION,  j.  [tuperfetatiou,  Vi .]  One 
conception  following  soother,  so  that  both  arc 
in  the  womb  together.  Brown. 

SU'PEKFICE,  t.  [sfperjicie,  Fr.  super/net,  Lat  ] 
Outside ;  surface.  DrydeK. 

SUPERFICIAL,  a.  [taper^ctei,  Fr.] 
1  Lying  tm  the  surface)  not  reaching  below  the 
surface.  Bcntley. 
9.  Shallow  ;  contrived  to  cover  something.  Shak. 
S  Shallot.  ;  not  profound ;  smattering;  not  learn- 
ed. DrwL'en. 

SUPERFICIALITY,  a.  [from  i 
quality  of  being  superficial. 
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SUPERFICIALLY,  c/.  [from  superficial.] 

1  On  the  surface  ;  not  below  the  surface. 

*  Without  penetration ;  without  close  heed.  Mil. 

3  Without  going  deep ;  without  searching  to  the 
bottom  ot  things.  Skakesueare. 
SUPERPI'C  I  ALNESS,  t.  [from  super/.,  ial.  ] 

I  Shallowness ;  position  on  the  surface. 

t Slight  knowledge;  false  appearance;  show 

without  substance. 
SUPERFICIES,  $.  [Ut.]   Outside;  surface; 

SUplERFPNE,  a.  [super  and  jtae.]  Erafn^tJy 
fine.  VEitranfe. 
SUPERFLU'ENCE,  s.    [saper  and  ftmo,  Ut.] 
More  than  is  necessary.  Hammond. 
SUPERFLU'lTANCE,  «.  [saper  and  jfatto,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  floating  above.  ,  Brown. 

SUPERFLU'ITANT;  «.    [teper^ailosu,  Latin.] 
Floating  above.  Drown. 
SUPERFLUITY,  s.  [saper/atte*,  Fr.]  More  than 
enough ;  plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity .  Suck 
SUPERFLUOUS,  o.  [super  and  Jlno,  Lat.  nperjlu. 


Fr.]  Exuberant  j  more  than 


;  unnecea- 
Hooker. 
]  In 


SUPERFLUOUSLY,*  ad. 

a  superfluous  manner. 
SUPERFLUOUSNESS.s.  [from  superfluous.]  The 

state  of  being  superfluous. 
SU'PBRFLUX,  s.  [nsper  and  >tax«s,  Ut.]  That 

which  is  more  than  is  wanted.  Shakespeare. 
SUPERHU'MAN,  a.  [super  and  humanus,  Lat.] 

Above  the  nature  or  power  of  man. 
SU  PERI  M  PREGN ATION,  t.  [taper  and  tmpref  - 

nation.]  Superconception ;  superfetation. 
SUPERINCU'MBF.NT,  s.   (srnper  and  iaeumeeus, 

Ut.]  Lying  on  the  top  of  aomething^e^ 

To  SUPERINDUCE,  ».  •.  [saper  and  ias1»c», 
Lat.] 

1  To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something  else 


9  To  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  that  on  which  it  is  brought.  Locke. 
SUPERlNDU'CTION.s.  [super  and  induce.}  The 
act  of  superinducing.  Scmtk. 
SUPERINJECTION,  s.  [saper  and  iajecrtoa.] 

An  injection  succeeding  another. 
SUrERINSTITUTlON, s.  [saper and institution.] 

(In  law.)  One  institution  upon  another. 
To  SUPERINTEND,  t>.  a.  [saper  and  intend.: 
To  oversee  ;  to  overlook ,  to  take  care  or  others 
with  authority.  Watt*. 
SUPERINTENDENCE,  I  s.  [saper  and  intend.] 
SUPERINTENDENCE  J    Superiour  care  ;  the 
act  of  overseeing  with  authority.  Grew. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  s.    [<uperiuWaut,  Fr. 
from  saperssuead.]  One  who  overlooks  others 
authoritatively.  Addison. 
SUPERIORITY,  s.  [from  seperiour.]  Preemi- 
nence ;  the  quality  of  being  greater  or  higher 
than  another  in  any  respect.  Stillmgjieet. 
SUPE'RIOUR,  a.  [swperieurt  Fr.  superior,  Lat.] 
I  Higher ;  greater  in  dignity  or  excellence:  pre- 
ferable or  preferred  to  another.  Taylor. 
t  Upper;  higher  locally.  Newton. 
3  Free  from  emotion  or  concern  j  unconquered  ; 

unaffected.  Milton. 
SUPE'RIOUR,  s.   One  more  excellent  or  digni- 
fied than  another.  Addison. 
SUPERLATION,  ».  [superlsstio,  Ut.]  Exalta- 
tion of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

Ren  Jonson. 
SUPERLATIVE,  a.  [super  fat  reus,  Lat.] 
1  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  degree. 

Watt*. 

t  Rising  to  the  highest  degree.  Glamexlle. 
SUPERLATIVELY,  ad. 
\  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the  highest 
degree.  Bacon. 
S  In  the  highest  degree.  Bent  ley. 

£NE8S,s.  [from superlative.]  The 


state  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 

and  June,  Ut.]  Wot 
the  moon;  Dot  of  this 
P*pt. 


•UP£RLU'NAR.a.  [super 
sublunary;  pi 

Ml 


L]  Being 
Ttllotson. 

ier  above 
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l  Having  a  higher  position ;  locally  above*.  ^ 

a  Relating  to  things  above;  placed  above ;  celes- 
tial ;  heaveulv.  Shakespeare. 

SU PK RN  ATANT,  a.  [sispereateas,  Ut.]  Swim, 
mine,  above.  IfoviV. 

SU  PERN  AT  ATI  ON,  s.  [seperuoto,  Ut.]  Ttin 
act  of  swimming  on  the  top  of  any  thinjy 

SUPERNATURAL,  a. 

above  the  powers  of  nature. 
SU  PERN  ATU  RALLY,  ad.   lo  a 

the  course  or  power  of  nature. 
SUPERNUMERARY,  a.  [saper numeraire,  Fr.) 

Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  an  usual,  ar 

a  round  number.  Holder. 
SU 'PER  PI.  A  NT,  S.    [super  and  plmnt.]    A  plant 

growing  upon  another  plant.  Bacon. 
To  SU  PER PO*N DERATE,  v.  a.  [saper  aad  pou- 

dero.  Ut.]  To  weigh  ever  and  above. 
SUPERPROPCRTION,  s.  [saper  aad  proportsd, 

 Overplus  of  proportion.  Virtu. 

SUPBRPURdATION,  s.  {superjmrgatitm,  Ff] 
-,T«J?Ie-P"H*t,on  ,h*n  «nough.  Wiseman. 
SUPERRRFLEOCION.  s.  [saper  and  reason.] 

Reflection  of  an  image  reflected.  Raeon. 
SUPERSA'LIENCY.  ..  t.*per  »„d  .«*.,  .  Ut.) 

«.  ??f«*cLof  ,e*Pin8  uPO»>  ■•>»  thing.  Rrvwn. 
To  SU  PERSCRl'BE,  ».  a.  [taper  nod  scriee,  Ut.] 
To  inscribe  ui>on  the  tap  or  outside.  Addison, 
SUPERSCRIPTION,  s.  [super and  scriptto,  Ut.) 
1  The  act  of  superscribing. 
*  That  which  is  written  on  the  tap  ar  outside. 

Suckling  . 

To  SUPERSEDE,  v.  a.  [super  and  sodeo,  Ut.) 
To  make  void  or  inefficacious  by  superiuur 
power  i  to  set  aside.  Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DEAS,  s.  (In  law.)  A  writ  which 
lieth  in  divers  cases;  in  all  which  it  signifies 
a  command  or  request  to  stay  or  forbear  the 
doing  of  that  which  in  appearance  of  law  were 
to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  the  cause  whereupon 
the  writ  la  granted.  CowoU. 

SU  PERSE' R  V  I CEA  BLE,  a.   [saper  and 
able.]  Overofficious.  Sk 

SUPERSTITION,  s.  [sapersJitio,  Ut.] 
1  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion ;  re- 
ligion without  morality.  Drjdeu. 
Q  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  scrupulous  or 
timorous  religion.  Law. 

3  False  religion ;  reverence  of  beings  not  proper 
objects  of  reverence.  Acts. 

4  Over-nicety  :  exactness  too  scrupulous. 
SUPERSTITIOUS,  a.  [suprrsli<t«uus.  Ut.] 

1  Addicted  to  superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fancies  ot 


with  regard  to  religion. 
9  Over-accurate  ;  scrupulous  beyor 
SUPERSTITIOUSLY.  ad. 
1  In  a  superstitions  manner;  with  erroneous  re- 
ligion. Bacon. 
9  With  too  much  care.  Watts. 
To  SUPERSTKA'IN,  v.  a.  [saper  and  strata.]  To 
strain  beyond  the  just  stretch.  Bacon. 
To  SUPERsTRU'CT,  v.  a.  [tuprrstructus,  Ut. 

To  build  upon  any  thing.  Hamt 
SUPERSTRU'CTION,  s.  ftrom  saperstracl.] 

edifice  raised  on  any  thing. 
8UPERSTRUCTIVE.   a.  [from 

Built  upon  something  else. 
SUPERSTRUCTURE,  i.  [super 
That  which  is  raised  or  built  t 


Liu) 


something 

else.  TiUotson 
SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL.e.  [saper  and suUtantiaL] 

More  than  substantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS.  a.  [sapervacaaras, 
Superfluous;  needless;  unnecessary} 
to  no  purpose. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY.ad.  Needlessly. 
SUPBRVACA'NEOUSNESS.s.  [from  supervaca- 
neous.] Needleless.  Bait**. 
To  SUPERVENE,  v.  a.  [tuprrvmio,  Ut.]  lo 
come  as  an  extraneous  addition.  Fell. 
SUPERVENIENT,  a.  [luperrruim/,  L.] 


additional. 
SUPERVENTION,*,  [tons 


The  set 
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To  SUPERVISE,*,  a.  [operand  rim,  Lat.]  To 

overlook  i  to  oversee  ,  to  intend.  Congreve. 
SUPERVISOR,!,  [hom  supervise.]  An  overseer; 

an  inspector.  Halt*. 
To  SUPERVISE,  r.  n.  [*uper  and  vivo,  Lat.]  To 

oveilive;  tooutltve.  Clarke. 
SUPINATION,  i.    [nptmtim,  Pr.]  The  act  of 

King  with  the  fare  upward. 
SUPI'NE.  fl.  [rapiaai.  Lat.] 
I  Lying  with  the  face  upward.'  opposed  to  prone. 

Org  J  en. 

«  Leaning  backward  with  exposure  to  the  nils. 

Dry den. 

S  Negligent ;     careless  ;     indolent ;     drowsy  ; 

thoughtless  ;  inattentive.  Woodward. 
SU'PINR,!.  [lujnnum.  La'.]  In  grammar,  a  term 

signifvioK  a  particular  kind  of  verbal  noun. 
SUPI'NELY.oW.  [from  sup  me.] 
1  With  the  face  upward. 

9  Drowsily;  thoughtlessly';  indolently.  Prior. 
SU  PI'  N  F.N  ESS.  s.  [from  supine.) 

1  Posture  with  the  face  upwatd. 

9  Drowsiness  j  carelessness  ;  indolence.  Swift. 
SUPI'NITY.*.  [from  sirpine.) 

1  Pasture  of  lying  with  the  f»c*  upward. 

9  Carelrssneaa  ;  indolence  ;  thoughtlessness. 

SUPPEtM'NFOUS,  a.  [tub  and  pes.  Lat.]  Placed 
under  the  feet.  Brawn. 
SU'PPER.  ••   [tonper,  Fa.    Set-  SUP.]  Tlie  last 
m.-al  nt  the  day  ;  the  evening  repast.  Shakesp. 
SU'PPFRLFSS,  u.  [ f mm  fupper.]  Wanting  sup- 
per ;  fatting  at  night.  Pope. 
To  MJPPI.  VNT.  i .  a.  [tupplanter,  Fr.] 
I  To  trip  up  the  heels.  Afrltoa. 
S  To  displace  by  sc  u.ierm  ;  to  turn  out.  Sidney. 
3  To  displace;  to  overpower  j  to  force  away. 

Shn  kespeare. 

SUPPLA'NTFR,  i.  [from  supplant.)  One  that 
Mtpntaatl  ;  om-  that  <Y  places. 

SU'PPI.E.  «.  [i  >tU.  Fr.] 

1  Pliant  |  flc-  ihle. 
9  Yielding;  soft    rot  ohMinate. 

3  Flattering ;  fawning;  bending. 

4  That  nmkes  Hippie.  Shnk 
To  SU'PPLE,  r.  m.  [ftom  the  adjective.] 

1  To  make  pliant .  to  make  soft ;  to  make  flex- 
ible. Arbuthnnt. 
1  To  make  eoinpllant.  Lotke. 
To  SU'PPLE,  a.  n.  To  grow  soft;  to  grow  pliant. 

UrftUn. 

SU'PP!  EMENT,  i.  [su^lementum,  Lat.]  Addi- 
tion  to  any  thing  by  which  it*  defecta  are  »u(>- 
plitd  }±n  •  >  >  * 

SUPPLEMENTAL,    la.     [from  supple 

8L  PPl-EME'NTARY,  |  Additional;  such  as 
may  aunplv  the  place  of  what  is  lost.      ( laren. 

SU'PPLBNESS.  s.  [Hapless*,  Fr.  from  cappf*.] 
1  Pliantnees;  flexibility)  readiness  to  take  any 
form.  Boon. 
Q.  Readiness  of  compliance  ;  facility.  Temple. 

SU'PPLETORY,  a.  [tuppleo,  Lat.]  Brought  in  to 
All  up  deficiencies. 

SU'PPLETORY.  «.  [nppUloritm,  Lat.]  Tliat 
which  is  to  All  up  deficiencies  Hammond. 

SU'PPLIANT.o.  [sappKeiir.Fr]  Entreating ;  he- 
seeching  ;  precatory ;  submissive.  Prior. 

SU'PPLlANT.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  An  hum- 
ble  petitioner.  Drtirn. 

SI  APPLICANT,  f.  [from  supplicate.)  One  tliat 
entreats  or  implores  with  great  submission  ;  an 
humble  petitioner.  Robert. 

To  SUPPLIC  ATE,  r.  a.  [tupplico,  Lat.]  To  im- 
plore ;  to  entreat ;  to  petition  submissively  and 
humbly.  Addison. 

SUPPLICATION,  i.  [from  snpr>hco/«.] 
j  Petition  humbly  delivered  j  entreaty.  Shak. 
9  Petitionary  worship;  the  adoration  of  a  sup- 
pliant or  petitioner.  Stillingf.eet. 

To  SUPPLY',  r.  n.  [ruMileo,  Lat.] 
I  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen.  Spenser, 
t  To  give  something  wanted  ;  to  yield  ;  to  afford. 

3  To  relieve  with  something  wanted.  H^ken>'. 

4  To  serve  instead  of.  Waller. 
ft  To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad.  Prior. 


Milton. 
Dry  den. 
Addston. 
*peart. 


6  To  fill  any  room  made  varant.  !>•  yd**. 

7  To  accommodate  ;  to  furnish.  IPbttvu. 
SUPPLY',  s.  [from  the  serb.]  Relief  of  want ; 

cure  of  deficlences.  CorintAiasu. 
7b  SUPPORT,  v.  a.   {supporter,  Fr.  tupponare. 
Ital.] 

1  To  sustain  ;  tn  prop ;  to  bear  up.  Drftlem. 

2  To  endure  any  thing  painful  without  beiftg 
overcome.  Milt**. 

3  To  endure  ;  to  bear. 

4  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  fainting. 
SUPPORT,*,  [support,  Fr.] 

I  Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 
9  Prop ;  sustaining  power. 

3  Necessaries  of  life. 

4  Maintenance  :  supply. 

SUPPORTABLE,  a.  [supportable,  Fr.]  Tolerable; 
to  be  endured. 

SUPPORTABLENESS,  s.    [from  supportable.) 
The  »tate  of  being  tolerable. 

RUPPORTANCE.   \  s.   [from  support.)  Main- 

SUPPORTATION,  /     ttnance;  suppqrt :  obso- 
lete. Skckerpearr. 

SUPPORTER,  j.  [from  tupport-} 
l  One  that  supports. 

3  Prop  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne  ap  from 
falling. 

SSustainer;  comforter. 

4  Maintainer;  defender.  South. 
SUPPORABLE,  a.  [from  suppose.)  That  may  be 

$upi<osed.  Hammond. 
SUPPOSAL,  s.  [from  suppose.]  Position  wit  boat 

ief. 


proof;  imagination;  heli 
Tb  SUPPOSE,  r.  a.  [mpposer,  Fr.] 
I  T»  lay  rlown  without  proof ;  to  advance  by  way 
of  argument  or  illuitratieu,  without  maintain- 
ing the  position.  Locke. 
9  To  admit  without  proof.  TULtton. 
3  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  examination . 


4  To  require  as  previous.  Hale, 
b  To  make  reasonably  supposed. 

0  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place  of  an* 

other. 

SUPPOSE,  ••  Supposition;  position  without 
proof;  unevidenced  conceit.  Drydeu. 

SUP  POSER,  a.  [from  suppose.)  One  that  sup- 
poses. Skaketpemre. 

SUPPOSITION.  *.  [asmpositioa.  Fr.]  Fositi<« 
laid  down;  hypothesis;  imagination  yet  un- 
proved. TWtCftftWa 

SUPPOSITITIOUS,  a.  [eupporit.tiut.  Lit.] 

1  Nftt  genuine  ;  put  bv  a  trick  into  the  place  or 
character  belonging  to  another.  Addtmtn. 

1  Imaginary  ;  not  real.  Woodumtd. 
SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS.  t.    [from    support - 

riotM.]  State  of  being  counterfeit. 
SUPPOSITIVE,*  a.  [from  suppose.]  Taken  op>r» 
a  siippositinn.  Asa. 
SUPPOSITIVELY,  ad.    [from  suppose.]  U^n 
supposition.  Ifammmd. 
SUPPO'SlTORY.s.  [reppeittortasa,  Ut.]  A  kind 
of    did  riyster.  Arbutkmot. 
To  SUPPRE'SS.  t  .a.  [suppress**,  Lat.] 
I  To  crush;  to  overpower;  to  overwhelm;  to 
subdue ;  to  reduce  from  any  state  of  activity  or 
commotion.  Dovtes. 
«  To  conscal ;  not  to  tell.  Brno  we. 

3  To  keep  in  ;  not  to  let  out.  5.2ioa>spe«T». 
SUPPRE'S3I0N,  i   [siippressioa,  F.  sappmsio,  L] 
l  The  act  of  suppressing. 

v  Not  publication.  Pope. 
SUPPRE'SSOR,  s.  [from  suppress.]  One  that  sap- 
presses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 
To  SU'PPURATE.  a.n.  [sttppurrr,  Fr.]  To  i 
rate  pus  or  mntter.  ^frfci 
7b  SU'PPURATE,  v.  m.   To  grow  to  pus. 
SUPPURATION,  s.  [rapparattoa.  Fr  ] 
I  The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter  of  a  tu- 
mour into  pus.  Wi 


%  The  matter  suppurated. 
SUPPURATIVE,  o.  [suppuratif,  Fr.]  Digestive* 

feneratine  matter. 
•PUTATION,  i.    [tupputatior,  Fr.  supputo, 
Lat.]  Reckoning;  account ;  calculation i  com- 
putation. H'ett. 
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SUPRAl  APSA'RIAN.l  a.     [supra  and  Icptus, 
SUPRALA'PSARY 
the  fail  "f  man. 


SUR 

A  SUPPUTB,  r.  a.  [supputo,  Lat.]  To  reckon  ; 
to  calculate. 

SV'J'RA.  [Lit.}   In  composition,  signifies  abort 

or  btfxre, 

]    Latin.]  Antecedent  to 
Hammond. 

SUPRA  VU'LGAR,  a.  [tnpra  and  vulgar.)  Above 
the  vulgar.  (\Mt\tr 

SUPRE'MACY.s.  [from  supreme  ]  Highest  place ; 
highest  authority  ;  slate  of  being  supreme. 

Rogers. 

SUPRE/ME,  a.  [.upremus,  Lat.] 
1  Highest  in  dignity  ;  highest  in  authority.  Hook. 
9.  Highest;  m«tt  excellent.  Dryttn. 

SU  PRE' M ELY,  ad.  [from luprewe.]  In  the  high- 
est degree.  Pope. 

SUR,  [sur,  F ' .  1   In  composition,  means  upon,  or 
aster  ami  abort. 

SU RAODI'I  ION,  s.   [tur  and  addition.)  Some- 
thing added  to  ihe  name.  Shakespsare. 

SU'RAL,  s.  [sal's,  Lai.]   Being  in  the  call  of  the 
leg.  H'utman. 

SU'RANCE,!.  [from  sare.]  Warrant;  security; 
assurance.  St,  jke^peare. 

To  SURBATE,  r.  a.  [nlbatir.  Fr.]  To  brum  and 
batter  the  feet  with  travel ;  to  harms* ;  tnfatiKue. 

Clarendon. 

To  SURCEA'SE,  r.n.  [rar  and  cesser.  Fr.] 
1  To  be  at  an  end  ;  to  stop ;  to  cease  j  to  he  no 
longer  in  use  or  beinc  Donne. 

8  To  leave  off;  to  refrain  finrllv.  Hooker, 
To  SURCEA'SE,  r.  a.  To  stop  ,  to  put  an  end  to : 

obsolete.  Spemer. 
SURCEA'SE,  s.  Cessation  ;  sfrp.  Hooker. 
Ta  SURCHA'RGE,  r.  a.   [surchcrger,  Fr.]  To 

overload  ;  to  overburden.  Kn«IU*. 
SURCHA'RGE, s.  [sarcaorge,  ft.  from  the  verb.] 

Overburden  ,  more  than  can  be  welt  home. 

L'K*!  range. 

SURCHA'RGER,  s.  [from  surcharge.^   One  tbzt 

overburdens. 
SURCl'NGLE,  ».  fsar  and  Unguium,  Ut.] 
1  A  girth  with  which  the  burden  is  bound  upon 

a  horse. 

«  The  girdle  of  a  cassock.  Marvel. 
SU'RCLE,  s.  [sarcaias,  Lat.]  A  shoot ;  a  twig  ;  a 
sucker.  Brown. 
SU'RCOAT,  i.  [surcet,  old  Fr.]  A  short  coat  worn 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress. s  Dryden. 
SU'RD,  a.  [sardas,  Lat.] 
I  1''  <:    wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

•  Un'.ieard  .  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
S  Not  expressed  by  any  term. 

SU'RD,*  s.   A  term  for  particular  numbers  in 
algebra.  Hallo*. 
SU'RDITY.  s.  [from  sard.]  Deafness. 
SURE,  o.  [tmr,  Pr.] 

I  Certain;  unfailing;  infallible.  Psalms. 
%  Certainly  doomed.  Locke. 

9  Confident;  undoubting;  certainly  knowing. 

Denkam. 

4  Safe;  firm;  certain;  past  doubt  or  danger. 

lemp'e. 

5  Firm  ;  stable  i  not  liable  to  failure.  Roscvm. 

6  To  be  sure.  Certainly.  Atltrbury. 
SURE,  od.  [iarewcm.il  ]    Certainty;  without 

doubt  ;  doubtless.  Skakeipeare. 
SURLFO'OTED,  a.   [sure  and  /oof.J  Trra-lmg 
flrmlv  ;  not  stumbling.  Herbert. 
SCR  ELY,  ad.  [from  sure.) 
1  Certainly  ;  undoubtedly  j  without  doubt.  Sob. 
«  Firmly;  without  hazard. 

SU'RENESS,  «.  [from  sure.)  Certainty.  IF!**/. 
SU'RETISHIP.  s.  [from  surety.)  The  office  of  a 
surety  or  bondsman  ,  the  act  of  being  bound 
for  another.  South. 
SU'RETY,  s.  [turtle',  Fr.] 
1  Certainty  ;  indubitableness.  Genesis. 
9.  Security  ;  safely.  Sidney, 
%  Foundation  of  stability  ;  support.  Milton. 
4  Evidence;  ratification  ;  confirmation.  Skak. 

•  Security  against  Iom  or  damage;  security  for 
payment.  Shakespeare. 

•  H  stage;  bondsman;  one  that  gives  security 
fo;  another.  ILimmoruI. 
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SURF.*  s.  (A  nautical  word.)  The  sweM  of  the 
sea  that  beats  against  a  shore  Of  rock.  Hawks. 
SU'UKACE,  s.   [sar  and  face,  Fr.]  Superficies; 

outiule.  »  A'eirfoa. 

To  SU'RFEIT,  ».  a.   [*ur  and  /aire,  Fr.J  To  feed 
with  meal  or  drink  to  satiety  or  sickness;  to 
cram  overmuch.  Skakesptare. 
To  SU'RFEIT,  *.  a.   To  be  fed  to  satiety  and 
sicknns.  t  lurendon. 

SU'RFEIT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Sickness  or  sstiety 
caused  hy  overfulness.  Ottgay. 
Sl'RI  LITER,  s.  [from  surfeit.)   One  who  riots  ; 

a  gl  ittnn.  Sh*ke<peure. 
SU'RFEITWATBR,  s.  [surfeit  and  staler.]  Water 
that  cures  surfeits.  Locke. 
SURGE,*.    A  swelling  sea;  wave  rolling  ab  .ve 
the  general  surface  of  the  water.  Samlys. 
To  SURGE,  t.      [sargo,  Lat.]  To  swell,  to  rue 
hiph.  Milton. 
SU'RGEON.s.  [corrupted  from  eAir«rgev»iJ  One 
who  <-nres  by  manual  operation.  Taylor. 
Sr'RGEONRY, \s.  [for  chirurgery.)   The  act  wf 


SU'RGERY, 


}    curing  by  manual  operatior 
Skakesptert. 
SU'RGY.a.  [from  surge.)  R.sing  in  bilious. 

Pope. 

SU'RLILY.  ad.  [from  ««rly.]  In  a  nurlv  manner. 

SU'RLINESS,  s.  [fromsar/v.]  Gloomy  mciote- 
ne*s  ;  sour  anter.  Dryden. 

SU'RLING.  s.  [from  iar/y.]  A  sour  moro.e  fel- 
loe :  not  u«ed.  Cosxdea. 

SU'RLY,  a.  [sor.  Sax.  sour.]  Gloomily  morose ; 
roueh  ;  uncivil ;  sour  ;  silently  angry.  Srjft. 

To  SI  R MI'sE.  r.  a.  [surmise,  Fr.]  To  suspect ; 
to  imagine  impcrfect'y  ,  to  imagine  without 
certain  knowledge.  Hooker. 

SUR  MI'SE,*.  [surmise,  Fr  ]  Imperfect  notion  ; 
s  upi      i  Hooktr. 

T<>  SURMOU'NT.  t.  a.  [turmcuter,  Fr  ] 
1  To  ru«  above.  Raieif*. 
C  To  conquer ;  te-  overcome.  Harvard. 
3Tosurpa»«;  to  exceed.  Milton. 

SURMOUNTABLE,  a.  [from  sarmottal.]  Con- 
ejuerahlc;  «uperabte. 

SURMOU'NTER,  s.  [from  surmortnt.)  One  that 
rises  above  another. 

SU'RMULLET,  s.  [mugH,  Lat.]    A  fish. 


SU'RNAME,  s.  [sumom,  Fr.] 

1  The  name  of  the  family  ;  the  name  which  one 
has  over  and  above  the  christian  name.  Knol. 

2  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

Shnktiptare. 

To  SU'RNAME,  r.  a.  r*anrommer.  Fr  ]  To  name 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

Miltou. 

ToSURPA'SS  "••«.  [nirvosjer,  Fr.]  To  excel ;  to 
exceed;  to  go  beyond  in  excellence.  Skake*p. 

SURPA'SSABLE,e.  [surpass  and  abU.)  That  may 
be  excelled. 

SURPASSING,  part.  a.  [from  surpass  )  Excel- 
lent  in  a  high  degree.  (  nlnm, . 

SURPA'SSINGI.Y,*  orf.   [from  surpassing.)  In 
an  extraordinary  manner.  Scntt. 
SU'RPLICE,  s.  [ surpths,  tnrplis,  Fr.]  The  white 
g.irh  which  the  clergy  wear  in  their  acta  of 
mini»r>ation.  Jddison. 
SU'RPLUS,        \  s.  [sur  and  rl«»,  Fr.]   A  stipe r- 
SU'EPLUSAGE,  |      numcrary  part ;   overplus  ; 

*h*t  remains  when  use  i*  satisfied.  Boyle. 
Sl'RPRI'SAL,  )  .   .        .„  Fr  , 
SURPRl'SB.   }'•  iMrPruc,  Fr.] 
I  Hie  act  of  taking  unawares  ;  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares.  Hotta*. 
8  Sudden  confusion  or  prrplexi'y. 
To  SURPRISE,  r.a.  [smrprts.  Fr.] 
I  To  take  unawares;  to  fall  upon  unexpectedly. 

Bm  Jontou. 

•2  To  astonish  hy  *omethin^  wonderful.  /.'£irr. 

3  To  confuse  or  perplex  hy  something  sudden, 

MtUor. 

SURPRISING,  port.  a.  Wonderful ;'  raising 
su  (den  wonder  or  concern.  Jdilnom. 

SURPRI'SINGI.Y.  ad.  [from  iar?»riti»*.]  Ton 
d*R«ee  that  raius  wonder;  in  a  manner  that 
raises  wonder.  ^ddiio*. 

SL'HQUEDRY,  s.   Overweening  pride.  Spe*ser. 
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sus 


defence 

rejoin- 

H^ooker . 
Fairfax. 


SURP.F.BT'ITF.R, ».  (Inlaw.)  A  second  rebutter, 

answer  to  a  rebutter. 
SURREJOIN  DFK.  ».    In  law  )  A 

of  the  plaintiff's  action,  oppoaite  to 

der  of  th*  defendant. 
To  SURRE'NDER,  a.  a.  [< 
I  To  yield  up  ■,  to  deliver  up. 
9  To  deliver  up  an  enemy. 
To  SURRE'NDBR,  a.  ■.  To>ield;to 

self  up. 

SURRE'N  DER,  1  rfr«™  .h.  ™wi 
SURRF.'NDRY, }     £from  **»>•] 

I  The  act  of  yielding.  Woodward. 

9  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  another. 

Clarendon. 

SURRE'PTION.  s.  [rarreptas,  Let.]  Sudden  and 
iinperecived  invasion  or  intrusion.  Hammond. 
SURREPTITIOUS,  a.  [«rrep<ttias.  Ut.)  Done 
by  stealth  »  gotten  or  produced  fraudulently, 


Dry, in. 


SURREPTITIOUSLY,  ad.  By  stealth  •,  fraudu- 
lently. Gvrrrmmtnt  of  th*  Tongue. 
<  To  SU'RROG  ATE,  v.  a.  [« rrogu,  Lat.]  To  put 
into  the  place  of  another. 

6U'RROGATE,«.  [sarroraiaf,  Lat .]  A  deputy  ;  a 
delegate;  the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judte. 

SURRoGA'T  ION,  «.  [turrogauo,  Lat.]  the  act 
of  putting  in  another's  place. 

To  SURROU'ND.e.a.  [sarroorfrr,  Fr.]  To  en- 
vsron;  to  encompass  |  to  encloie  on  all  sides. 

MUMss. 

SURSCLID,  s.  (In  algebra.)  The  fourth  multi- 
plication or  power  of  any  number  whatever 
taken  a*  the  runt.  Trtneui. 
SURTOU'T,  i.  [Fr  ]  A  large  coat  worn  over  all 
the  rest.  Prior. 
ToSURVE'NE,  t.o.  [.-arreair,  Fr.]  To  supervene; 

to  come  at  an  addition.  Harvey. 
To  SURVE'Y,  r. a.  '  :■■>■■  r,  old  Fr.) 
I  To  overlook  j  to  have  under  the  view  \  to  view 

as  from  a  higher  place. 
9  To  oversee  as  one  in  authority. 
3  To  view  as  examining, 
a  To  measure  and  estimate  land. 
SURVE'Y,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  View  j  prospt  rt. 
S  Superintendence. 
5  Mensuration 
SI  RVE'YOR,  s.  [from  raraey.] 
l  An  overseer  i  one  placed  to.superintend  others. 

Bacon. 

9  A  measurer  of  land.  Jrbutknot. 
St  RVE'YORSHJP.S.  [from  n.rreyer.]  Thcorl.ce 

of  a  surveyor. 
To  SURVI'F.W.  t  .  r..  [snrreotr,  old  Fr.]  To  over- 
look ;  to  have  in  view.  Spenser. 
To  SURVI'VE.  n.  n.  [sapereire,  Lat.] 
I  To  live  after  the  death  of  another.  Denkam. 
Q  To  live  at  if  r  any  tiling.  ff'attt. 

3  To  remain  alive.  Pope. 
7  .  SURVI'VE,  o.  a.  To  outlive. 
SURVI'VER,,.  [fromsemae.]  One  who  outlives 

another.  .  Sv\ft. 

SURVI'VEkSHIP,  s.  [from.sanrirer.]  The  state 

of  out  hvinc  another.  .  Jylijfe. 
SUSCEPl  IBl'LITY,  t.  m-brn  itucepliW*.]  Oua- 

litv  of  admitting  |  tendency  to  admit.  flak. 
SUSCETTIBLE,  a,  [nucepixble,  Fr  ]   Capable  of 

admitting  ;  disposed  to  admit.  Locke. 
SUSCE  PI  ION,  •.  [iutceptui,  Lat.]  Act  of  taking. 

SUSCE  PTIVE,  a.   [eaacrptas,  Lat.]  Capable  to 
admit.  Walts. 
SUSCI'PIENCY.s.  [framasudpienl.]  Reception 

admission. 

MJSCI'PIENT,  i.   fsajatiaiens,  Ut.]   One  who 

take*  ;  one  that  admits  or  receives. 
To  SU'SCITATE,  r.  a.  [storiler,  Fr.  saudaa.  Lat.] 

To  rouw  j  to  excite.  Brwn, 
SUSClTATION,  s.   [saatttaiaea,  Fr.  from  ituci- 

late.]  The  act  of  rousing  or  exciting.. 
To  SUSPE'CT,  v.  a.  [snspfcia,  uuptctmm,  Lat.] 
I  To  imagine  with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy 

what  is  not  known.  Aftitea. 
«  To  imagine  guilty  wi 

4  To  holsf 


SWA 

To  SUSPE'CT,  a.  a.  To  imagine  guilt.  Skakmp. 
SUSPE'CT,  part.  a.  [seanwet,  Fr.)  Doubt  fa  l.Gta*. 
SUSPE'CT,  s.  Suspicion:  obsolete.  Sntktmng. 
To  SUSPEND,  a.  a.    [swpradre,  Fr. 

Ut.] 

1  To  hang  $  to  make  to  hang  by  any  thii 
«  To  make  to  depend  upon. 

3  To  interrupt  j  to  make  to  stop  for  a  time. . 

4  To  delay  .  to  hinder  from  proceeding.  SUk. 
»  To  keep  undetermined,  Locke. 
6  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution  of  an 

office  or  enjoyment  of  revenue.  Swift. 
SUSPE'NSE.  i.  [tamesuxa,  Lai.] 
I  Uncertainty;  delay [of  certainty  or  determina- 
tion; i  redetermination.  Hooker, 
9  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 

5  Stop  In  the  midst  of  two  opposite*. 
SUSPE'NSE,  a.  [turpenne,  Ut.] 

1  Held  from  proceeding. 
9  Held  in  doubt  ;  held  In 
SUSPENSION,  s. 
I  Act  of  making! 

9  Act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing. 

3  Act  of  delaying.  Refler. 

4  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the  judgment. 


>ceeaing. 

*.  [from  impend.] 
to  hang  on  any  thing. 


Clare*. 

That  by 
Re,. 

Lat.] 
of  some- 


proof, 
[saspictof**,  Ut.] 

}  inclined  to  imsgine 


to  isn 


094 


5  Interruption  ;  temporary  cessation. 
9  Temporary  privation  of  an  office. 
SUSPE'NSORY,  a.   [.n^ouoirr,  Fr.] 

which  any  thing  hangs. 
SUSPl'ClON.  i.   [suspicion,  Fr. 
The  act  of  suspecting}  i 
thing  ill  without  proof. 
SUSPI'CIOUS,  a. 
I  Inclined  to  so 
without  proof. 
9  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 
3  Liable  to  suspicion  ;  giving 
ill. 

SUSPl'CIOUSLY,  ad.  [from  saswiciaat.] 
I  With  suspicion. 
S  So  aa  to  raise  suspicion. 
SUSPICIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  HspMMsl  ]  Ten. 

dency  to  suspicion.  Sidney. 
8USPI RATION,  «.   [rvspirefie,  Ut.]  Sigh;  act 

of  fetching  the  breath  deep. 
To  SUSPI'Rfi,  a.  a.  [saavtre,  Ut.] 
1  To  sigh ;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep. 
«  It  seems  la  Shakespeare  to  mean  only,  to  begia 
to  breathe. 

To  SUSTA'IN.  r.  a.  [atwtewir,  Fr.  rsutixeo,  Let.] 
■  I  To  bear;  ta  prop ;  to  hold  up.  ArVt. 
S  To  support  j  to  keep  from  sinking  aader  evil. 

3  To  maintain  •,  to  keep.  Darts* 

4  To  help  {  to  relieve  ,  to  assist.  Skakeepeare. 

5  To  bear;  to  endure.  ,  Jdaacn 

0  To  bear  without  yielding.  Waiter. 
7  To  surfer ;  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

SUSTAl'NABLE,  a.  [sewfenoWr,  Fr. 

tain.]  That  may  be  »uitamed. 
SUSTAI'NER,  s.  {from 

1  One  that  props  ,  one  that 
9  One  that  su  tfers ;  a  sufferer. 

SU'STENANCE.  t.  [jexsreneare,  Fr.] 

I  Support ;  maintenance. 

t  Necessaries  of  life  ,  victuals. 
SU8TENTATION.  r.  [rnstealo,  Lai.] 

I  Support ;  preservation  " 

t  Use  of  victuals 


Boil: 

Macon. 
Whisper, 


1  Maintenance,  support  of  life. 
SUSURRATION,  s.  [saearra,  Ut.] 

soft  murmur. 
SUTLER,  i.  [soe«e/er.  Dutch  ;  sastfer,  German  ] 

A  man  that  sell*  provisions  and  liquor  ia  a 


ramp. 

SUTURE,  s.  [mitre,  Ut.] 
1  A  manner  of  sewing  or 

nf  stitching  wounds, 
t  A  particular  articulation 
cranium  are  joined  one 

injure* 


particular  y 
Soar*. 
:  the  bones  of  the 
to  a  eother  by  four 
w*nocj. 


SWAB,  i.   [rwa»6,  Swedish.]  A  kind  of  snopto 
clean  floors. 

7b  SWAB,  e.  a.  [savaaan.  Sax.]  To  dean  with  a 


SWAB,  a.  a.  [svefco-m  Sa».]  To  clean 
mop;  used  cuiefy  at  sea.  « 


i 
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SWA 

'  BWADBER,  i.  fneabbtr,  DutCli.J  A  nr 

the  deck. 
To  SWADDLE,  r.a.  [< 
l  To  swathe ;  to  bind  In  clothes,  generally  used 

of  binding  new-born  children.  Samdyt. 
ft  To  beat;  to  cudgel.  Ifttdibrot. 
SVVVDDl.r.,      [from  the  verb.]  Clothe*  bound 

round  the  body-  Mditon. 
SW  A'  D  D  LI  N  G  U  A  N  D. '  1  $,  [from  treddie .]  Cloth 
SWA'DDI.INGCI-OTH,  >  wrapped  round  a  new. 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT,  J  born  child.  Sftntrr. 
To  SWAG,  r.  a.  faigoa.  Sax.]  To  sink  down  by 

ita  weight  j  to  hang  heavy.  Grew. 
Tb  SWAGE,  r.a.  [from  aswife.]  To  eaie;  to 

soften  ;  to  mitiga-'c.  Otw«y. 
To  SWA'GGER,  r. V  [rawjran,  Sax.]  To  hhuter ; 

to  bally;  to  be  turbulently  and  tumultously 

proud  and  insolent.  Collier. 
SWA'GGERER.  t.  [from  twagger.']  A  hlmierer ; 

a  bully  ;  a  turbulent  noisy  Tellw.  Shake*peart. 
SWA'GGY,  a.  [from  swag*.]  Dependent  by  its 

weight.  Brown. 
SWAIN,  ••  [nreia,  Saxon  and  Runick] 
I  A  young  man.  Spatter. 
ft  A  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry 


S  A  pastoral  youth.  Pope. 
SWAINMOTE,  i.   A  court  touching  matters  of 
the  forest,  kept  by  the  charter  of  the  forest 
thrice  in  a  year. 


To  SWALE,  \v.  n.  [nrelan.  Sax.  to  kindle.]  To 
To  SWEAL,  J    waste  or  blaze  away  >  to  melt : 

as.  the  candle  aveles . 
SW.VLLET,  a.   Among  tin-minm,  water  break- 


ing in  upon  the  miners  at  their  work. 
SWA'LLOW,  s.   [sval-ur,  Sax.1   A  small  bird  of 
,  or,  aa  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid 

More. 

Ijxke. 


lax.] 
/.  *  bi 

and  sleeps  in  the  winter. 
To  SWA'LLOW,  v.  n.  [i 
1  To  take  down  the  throat.' 
4  To  receive  without  examination. 

3  To  rngro.s  ;  to  appropriate.  Pope. 

4  To  absorb ;  to  take  in ;  to  sink  In  any  abyss ; 
to  ingulf.  Shak(<peare. 

4  To  occupy.  Locke. 

6  T«t  seize  and  waste.  Thom*on. 

7  To  engross;  to  engage  completely.  Isaiah. 
SWA'LLOW,  ..  [from  the  verb.]  'The  throat » 

voracity.  South. 
SWA'LLOWTAIL,  s.   A  species  of  willow.  Bac. 
SWA'LLOWWORT,  s.  r«r(ema]  A  plartt. 
terit  of  i 


SWAM.   The  preti 
SWAMP,  «.   [sawas.  Sax.  twamp,  Swedish.]  A 

marsh  ;  a  bog  ;  a  fen. 
SWA'MPY,  a.  [from  twamp  .]  Boggy,  fenny. 


SWAN,  t.  [iira».  Sax.  r»OR,  Dan.  tvnen.  Dut.l  A 
large  waterfowl,  tbnt  ha*  a  long  neck,  and  is 
very  white,  excepting  when  it  is  young.  Its 
leg*  and  feet  arc  black,  as  is  its  bill,  which  u 
like  that  of  a  goose.  Swam  use  wings  like 
sails,  so  that  they  arc  driven  along  in  tic  water. 
The  swan  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  became  it 
waa  said  to  sing  melodiously  when  it  was  near 
expiring,  a  tradition  generally  received,  hot 
fabulous.  Calmet. 

SWA'NSKIN.  ».  A  kind  of  soft  flannel,  imita- 
ting for  warmth  the  down  erf  a  vwan. 

SWAP,  ad.  Hastily  :  with  h**ty  violence  :  as, 
he  did  it  tvtop  :  a  low  word.  . 

T»  SWAP,  r.  c.  To  exchange  ;  to  swop. 

SWARD,  l.  [tvard,  Swedish.] 
1  Y  e  skin  of  bacon. 

9  The  surface  of  the  ground  :  whence  green  rmanf, 
or  treen  tvtrd.  PhiUpt. 
SW  ARE.   The  preterit  of  tveer. 
;  WARM,  t.  [swearm,  Sax.  iwrrw,  Dutch.] 
I  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees  or  other  amnll 
animals.  Dry.  Int. 

9,  A  multitude  t  a  crowd.  Skakrtfran ■. 
To  SWARM,  e. «.   [twearmm,  Saxon;  ivtrmen. 
Dutch.] 

t  To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the  hive. 

Dry  den . 

•  To  appear  in  multitudes;  to  crowd;  tothron™. 

Milton. 

Ml 


SWE 

3  To  be  crowded ;  to  be  overran  ,  to  be  thronged. 

Howel. 

4  To  breerl  multitudes.  Aftiroa. 
SWART.  \  a.  [rwarts,  Goth,  tweort,  Sax.  svwirt, 
SWARTH.  j  Dutch. 

l  Black ;  darkly  brown  j  tawny.  Spenser. 
9  Gloomy;- malignant.  Milton. 
To  8WART,  ».  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  blacken  ; 

to  dusk.  Uroxcn. 
SWA'RTHILY,  a.    [from  iwortky.]  Blackly; 

duskily ;  tawmly. 
SWA'RTHINESS,  s.  [from  earthy.)  Daikoras 

of  complexion ;  tawniness. 
BWA'RTH V,  a.   See  SWART.   Dark  of  com- 
'jplexlonj  black;  dusky;  tawny.  Ruscomm.cn. 
SWASH,  s.  {A  cant  word.)  A  flfure,  whose  cir- 
cumfarencets  not  round,  but  oval ;  and  whosr 
mouldings  lie  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique 
to  the  axis  of  the  work.  Mason. 
SWASH,  s.  [from  the.  verb.]    Impulse  of  w^tcr 

flowing  with  violence. 
To  SWASH,  *.  a.   To  make  a  great  darter  or 
norne  :  whence  n  athlrtckler.        Skaketpettre . 
SWA'SHER,*.  [from  sv««A.]   One  who  makrs  a 
show  of  valour  or  force  :  obsolete.  Skaketpearr. 
SWATCH,  t.    A  swath  :  not  in  use.  T*».rr 
SWATH,  #.  [tirade,  Dutch.] 
I  A  line  of  grass  cot  down  by  the  mower.  Mart . 
« A  continued  quantity.  .  Skaketpeure. 

3  A  band:  a  Al let.  JdsH-n. 
To  SWATHE,  r.  a.  To  bind,  as  a  child  with  bands 
and  rollers.  Abbot. 
To  SWAY,  «.  a.  [tchweken,  Ger.  to  move.] 
I  To  wave  in  the  hand ;  to  move  or  wield  any 
thing  massy.  Spenter. 
<2  To  bias ;  to  direct  to  either  side.  Skaketpeaie. 
3  To  govern;  to  rule;  to  overpower;  to  influence. 

Driden. 

To  SWAY,  v.  u. 

I  To  hang  heavy  ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight.  Bucon. 

»  To  have  weight ;  to  have  influence  Hooker. 

3  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern.  Milton. 
SWAY.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon.  M<lfm>. 

9  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  newer.  Sh^h. 

3  Weight;  ptcponderation  ;  cast ot  the  balance. 

Mil  ton. 

4  Power;  rule;  dominion.  Hookei . 

5  Influence;  direction  ,  weight  on  some  side. 

I)t  yden. 

To  SWEAR,  r.  n.  pret.  swore  or  sirare;  pait.  . 

svorn.  [twerian,  Sax.  ttteertn,  Dutch.] 
t  To  obtest  some  supcrioor  power;  to  utter  nn 

oath.  7"idr<  I. 

9  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath.  Genatis, 

3  To  give  evidence  upon  oath.  Shakupexre. 

4  To  nhtest  the  great  name  profanely.  TxlLtten. 
To  SWEAR,  r.a. 

I  To  put  loan  oath ;  to  bind  by  an  oath  admi- 
nistered. Drydrn. 
9  To  declare  upon  oath;  as,  he  swore  treason 

a»aiuit  hit  friend. 
3  To  ohtest  by  an  oath.  Shaketf-arr. 
SWE'ARER,  *.  [from  ticrar.]   A  wretch  wh.»  ob- 
tests the  great  name  wantonly  and  profanelv. 

$a*Jt. 

SWEAT,  *.  [meat,  Sax.  tveet,  Dutch.] 
I  The  matter  evacuated  al  the  porei  by  heat  or 
labour.  Boy!'. 
9  labour  i  toil;  drudgery.  De+kam. 
3  Evaporation  of  moistuic.  Mortimer. 
To  SWEAT,  v.  n.  pret.  iieet,  sweated;  pan.  pass, 
weo/en.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour. 


Cbatfef. 
Hatter. 
Mortimer. 


9  To  toil  |  to  labour ;  to  drudge. 

3  To  emit  moisture. 
7b  SWEAT,  r.  o. 

I  To  emit  us  sweat.  Dryden. 
To  make  to  »wrat. 
bWK'AUH,  i.   [fromsreot.]  One  thattwratt, 

or  makes  to  iweat. 
SWL'AIT,  a.  [from  rweat.1 

I  Covercl  with  sweat;  moist  with  swcit.  Ml. 

9  t'tjnsis'.uif  of  sweat.  Sw^ft, 

s  Laborious;  toilsome.  i'r.or. 
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T*  SWEEP,  t.  a.  pret.  and  put. 
[wapan,  Sax.] 
I  To  drive  away  with  a 
9  To  clean  with  a  besom. 

3  To  carry  with  pomp. 

4  To  drive  or  carry  off  with  celericy  and  violence. 

Ftnton 

l  To  pan  over  with  celerity  and  force. 

C  To  rub  over.  Dr^dm. 

7  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke.  Pope . 
7bSWKEP.  t.n. 

I  To  pats  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swiftness. 

Dry  dm. 

9  To  pass  with  pomp;  to  pass  with  an  equal  mo- 
lion.  Shaleetpeate. 
t  To  move  with  a  long  reath.  Dryden. 
SWEEP,  $.  rfrom  the  verb.] 
1  The  art  of  suerping. 

8  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  continued  mo 
tion.  Philip*. 

•»  Viol'  at  ami  general  destruction.  Ciaunt. 
4  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear.  Sharp. 


SWFE'PER,  •.  [fro 


in  iitee;j 


Ont  that  sweeps. 


SWEETINGS,  s.  [from  iireep.]  That  which  it 
swept  away.  Su  t/t. 

SWEE'PNET,  *.  [twepandaet.j  A  net  that  t*kes 
in  a  great  to.npass.  Camden. 
SWEE'PSTAKE,  i.  [sweep  and  Hake.}  A  man 
that  wins  all.  Shakespeare. 
SWEE'PY.  a.  [from  sweep  ]  Pawing  with  great 
speed  and  violence  over  a  great  compsus  at 
one*-.  Dry  dm. 

SWEET,  a.  fiirefe.  Sax.  *oer,  Dutch.] 
1  Pleating  to  sny  fen*e.  Hall*. 
9  Luscious  ti.  the  taott*.  Darin. 
3  Fraprjot  to  the  smell.  Cay. 
4.  MelinliOii*  to  the  ear.  Waller. 
>  Beautiful  to  the  eye.  Shakespeare. 

6  Not  salt.  Jinan. 

7  Not  sour.  Bacon. 
S  Mild;  .oft;  gentle.  Milton. 
9  Grateful;  pleasing. 

10  Not  «ule ;  not  stinking  :  a?,  that  meat  is 
SWEET,  s. 

I  Sweetness;  something  pleading.  Lock*. 
1  A  word  of  endearment.  Skaketpeare. 
3  A  perfume.  Dryden. 
SWEETER E AD,  *.   The  pancreas  of  the  calf. 

Swift. 

SWEETBRIAP,  «.  ["xrrr  an./  briar.]  A  fragrant 
shrub.  ttuciin. 
SWF.ETBROOM.  *.  [fried,  Lat.1  An  herb.  ^ias. 
SWEETCTCELY,  *.  [wyrrfcai,  Cat.]   A  plant. 

Miller. 

T>  SWEETEN,  r.  o.  [from  s*eti.] 
l  To  make  iv»ect.  S«ei/t. 
9  To  make  mild  or  kind.  Sbtiia. 

3  To  make  less  painful.  Addison. 

4  To  palliate  ;  to  reconcile.  I.'Eitrange. 

5  To  make  grateful  or  pl<  asing.        Urn  Jonton. 

6  To  «.>ften  ;  to  make  delicate.  .Dri 
7o  SW  EETEN,  c.  n.   To  grow  sweet. 
SWEETENER.  s.  [from  «reete».] 

1  Ow  that  palliates;  one  that  represents  things 
tenderly.  Sieijt. 
9  Th-.t  which  contemperate*  a<  rimonv.  Temple. 
SWEETHEART.*,   [street  and  A<ari\]  A  lover 
or  iniMTMs.  Shakespeare. 
SWEETING.  s.  [from  sweet.] 
I  A  »»vc«  t  luclous  apple.  Aschatn. 
A  »  ord  of  endearment.  Sfuiketpeare. 
SW  EE'TISll,  a.  [from  sweet.]  Somewhat  sweet. 

FToyer. 

SWEETLY,  ad.  [from  sweet.]  In  a  tweet  mast  - 
ner;  wlih  •weelness.  Smft, 

SWEETMEAT,*,  [sweet  and  meat.]  Delicacies 
r.*i|<-  of  fruits  preserved  with  sugar.  Lock*. 

ftWUKTNESS,  «.  [from  sw**i.]  The  quality  of 
hcmi:  sweet  in  any  of  its  senses;  fragrance; 
m<  l«.,|y  ;  hmciousness  j  delkiousness ;  agree- 
ablei.c  ,;  deli^htfulness;  gentleness  of  man- 

„ ,  ,'.  '7  ■  'n.ldnes«  of  aspect.  Sidney. 

VS, \\  ST.  ^M,  1  a.  [ariMria.  Ut.]  Plants, 
ft,  w.  r  '  '    *",ey  Bre  *ped"  °f  «5,U* 

S  WEE  rwi'LLOW,  s.   Gale  or  Dutch  myrtle. 

t'3S 


SWI 

To  SWE  I      •.  tt.  part.  pais. 

Sax.  nrrilea,  Dutch.] 
I  To  grow  bigger ;  to  grow  turgid ;  to  extend  Use 
part*. 

9  To  tumify  by  obstruction. 

3  To  l»e  exasperated. 

4  To  look  big.  Skaketpem. 
6  To  be  turgid.  /tosromr-c*. 

6  To  protubcrate.  luuok. 

7  To  rise  into  arrogance  ;  to  be  elated.  Dryden. 
B  To  be  inflated  with  anger.  Pmlnu. 
9  To  grow  upon  the  view.  Skaketprcrr. 

10  It  implies  commonly  a  motion  of  something 
wrong.  Adthtoa, 
To  SWELL,  r.«. 
I  To  cause  to  rise  Or  increase ;  to  make  tumid. 

Skaketpeare. 

9  To  aggravate;  to  heighten..  Auerbnrj. 
3  To  raise  to  arrogance.  Clstrrt^w. 
SWELL,*,  [from  the  verb.]   Extension  of  bulk. 


SWE' I. LING,  ».  [from  swelV.] 

I  Morhid  tumour.  BUekmore. 

9  Protuberance  ;  prominence.  IsVatsW. 

3  Effort  for  a  vent.  Teller. 
To  SWE  IT,  v.  n.  To  break  out  in  sweat.  Spe*. 
To  SWE'LTER,  t.  a.   To  be  pained  with  heat. 


To  SWE'LTER,  v.  a.  To  parch,  or  dry  up  »rith 
heat.  BmUej. 

SWE'LTKY,  o.  [from  tvttter.]  Suffocating  with 
heat. 

SWEIT.   The  participle  and  preterit  of  rrerp. 
To  SWERD,  v.  a.   To  breed  a  green  torf.  See 
SWARD.  Vorhawr. 
To  SWERVE,  v.n.  [twerven,  Sax.  and  Dutch.] 
I  To  wander  ;  to  rove.  Drydrn. 
9  To  deviate;  to  depart  from  mle,  custom,  «r 
duty.  Common  Prayer. 

3  To  ply ;  to  bend.  A/t/re». 

4  To  climb  on  a  narrow  body.  l>r;in. 
SWIFT,  a.  [swt/f.  Sax.] 

I  Moving  tar  in  a  short  time;  quick;  feet; 
speedy;  nimble;  rapid.  / '. ■■■-> 

0  Ready  ;  prompt.  Mdtmn. 
SWIFT,  *.  The  current  of  a  stream.  Hilton. 
SWIFT,  t.  [from  the  quickness  of  its  flight .]  A 

bird  like  a  swallow  ;  a  martin.  Mhmknn. 
SWl'FTLY,  ad.  [from  rw»/f  ]    Fleetly  ;  rap.oly  : 

nimbly  ;  with  celerity.  Pntr. 
SWI'FTNESS,  s.  [from  *wi/i.]   Speed;  nimWe- 

ncst ;  rapidity  ;  quickness ;  velocity ,  celerity. 

Denhav. 

To  SWIG,  v.  n.  [*w<fa,  Islandlck.]   To  drink  by 

(urge  draughts. 
To  SWILL,  v.  a.  [swiffaa.  Sax.] 

1  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly. 
«  To  wash  ;  to  drench. 
3  To  inebriate.  Drjdt*. 

SWILL,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Drink  luxuriouily 
poured  down.  Mortimer . 

SWl'LLER,  t.  [from  swid.]  A  luxuriotm  drinker. 
To  SWIM,  e.  h.  preterit  svam,  HMss*  or  straw. 
[iirtmma«i,  Sax.  swemmew,  Dutch.] 
I  To  float  on  the  water ;  not  to  sink.  Bar**. 
9  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by  the 
motion  of  the  limbs. 

3  To  be  conveyed  by  the  stream. 

4  To  glide  along  with  a  i 


5  To  be  dizzy  :  to  be  vertiginous.  I>ry.!er. 

6  To  be  floated.  Adda  ton. 

7  To  have  abundance  of  any  quality ;  to  flow  t« 
any  thing.  Alducn. 

To  SWI  M,  v.  tt.  To  pass  by  swimming.  Dryden. 
SWIM,  s.    [from  the  verb.]   The  bladder  of 
flshea  by  which  they  are  supported  in  the 
water.  Grnr. 
SWI'MMER,*.  [from  ««m.] 
I  One  who  swims.  Bitot. 
9  The  swimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  lets  of  a 


horse,  above  the  knees,  and  up*»n  the  inside, 
and  almost  upon  the  hack  part*  of  the  hind 
legs,  a  little  below  the  ham  :  this  part  ia  with, 
out  hair,  and  resembles  a  piece  of  hard  dry 
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SWIMMING,*  •.  [from  the  pari  ]  Tlie  act  of 
floating  on  the  water  s  the  act  of  moving  for- 
ward in  the  water  by  ■  proper  motion  of  the 
limbs  ,  the  act  of  moving  on  with  an  my  mo. 
turn  ;  a  diiline»»  in  'he  head.  Ash. 
SWI'MMINGLY,  md.  [from  swtmwiag.]  Smooth- 
lv ;  without  obstruction.  Arbutkmnt. 
SWI'NULER,**.  [a  modern  colloquial  word.] 
One  well  practised  in  some  ingenious  mode  of 
cheating.  Ma  ton. 

SWIM!,  t.  plural  likewise  swine.  [*wi*,  Sax.] 
isrt,  Dutch.]    A  hog  ;  a  pig.  Pope. 
SW  l'NEHREAD,  s.    A  kind  of  plant ;  truffles. 
SWl'NEGRASS,  ».  [ceaitMoc/tr.j    An  herb. 
SWTNEHERD,  s.  [swiaand  ay  rd,  Sax.]  A  keeper 
of  hogs.  Broome. 
SWI'NEPIPE,  f.    A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 
To  SWING,  a.  a.  rswrafasi.  Sax.) 
1  T.i  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  lonely. .  Gar. 
%  To  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope. 
To  SWING,  ».  a.  preterit  swear,  . 
1  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string. 
9  To  whirl  round  in  the  air.  Miltm. 
3  To  wave  loosely.  Dryden. 
SWING,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely.  Locke. 
%  A  line  on  which  any  thing  bangs  loose. 

3  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in  motion.  //>. 

4  Course  t  unrestrained  liberty.  Chapman. 
»  Unrestrained  tendency.  South. 

To  SWINGE,  v.  a.  [saiagaa.  Sax.] 
I  To  whip )  tobastinade;  to  punish.!  Sick. 
«  To  move  at  a  lash  i  not  in  use.  Mxlun. 
SWINGE,  s.  [from  tbc  verb.]    A  sway  ;  a  sweep 
of  any  thing  in  motion.  Waller. 
SWI'NGEBUUKLER,  s.  [swiage  and  buckler.] 
A  bully  ;  a  man  who  preicnda  to  Tests  of  arms. 

Shakespeare. 

SWl'NGER,  s.  [from  swing.]  He  who  swings ; 
a  hurler. 

SWI'NGING,  a.  [from  swiage.]  Great ;  huge  : 
a  low  word.  I.' Estrange. 

SWI'NGINGLY,  ad.  [from  swmgiag.]  Vastly, 
greatly.  Swtjl. 

'Jo  SWI'NGLE,  r.  a.  [from  swtng.} 

1  To  dangle ;  to  wave  banging. 

2  To  swing  in  pleasure. 

SWi'MSH.a.  (from  **«#.]    Befitting  swine  ; 

resembling  swine  ;  gross  i  brutal.  Mtlton. 
To  S WINK,  .   n   [svtncaa.  Sax.]   To  labour  ;  to 

toil;  to  drudge :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
To  SWINK,  t  u  To  overlabour.  Milton. 
M'.  INK,  i.  [twine,  Sax.]    Labour;  toil;  drudg. 

ery:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
SWITCH,  s.  A  small  flexible  twig.  Addison. 
To  SWITCH,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  lash  ; 

to  jerk.  Chapman. 
SWI'VEL,  t.   Something  fixed  in  another  body 

so  a*  to  turn  round  in  it. 
SWO'BBER,  s.   See  SWABBER. 
I  A  sweeper  of  the  deck.  Dryden. 
9.  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  incidentally 

used  in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist.  Smtjt. 

iwOLNf N*  !TUe  Part'  of 
SWOM.   The  preterit  of  swim. 
To  SWOON,  v.  ».  [oiwsmaii.  Sax.]   To  suffer  a 
auspension  of  thought  and  sensation  ;  to  faint. 

frier. 

SWOON,  s.  [from  the  verb.)  A  lypothymy  ;  a 
faintingfit. 

To  SWOOP,  v.  a.  [I  suppose  formed  from  the 
sound.] 

I  To  acise  by  falling  at  once  as  a  hawk  upon  his 
prey.  Dryden. 
9  To  prey  upon  ;  to  catch  up.  Clanpslie. 
SWOOP,  $.  [from  the  verb.]   Fall  of  a  bird  of 
prey  upon  his  quarry.  J.'Fttrangt. 
To  SWOP,  a.  a.    To  change  ;  to  exchange  sue 
thine  for  another :  a  low  word.  Dryden. 
SWORD,  s.  [sword.  Sax.  lueerd,  Dutch.] 
1  A  weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or  thruating  . 

i  In'  usual  weapon  of  fights  hand  to  hand.  Broo. 
9  Destruction  by  war.  Deuteronomy. 
•  Vengeance  of  justice.  Dryden. 
4  Emblem  of  authority.  liudxbrat. 


SYM 

SWARDED,*,  [from  svord.]  Girt  with  a  swnrd. 


SWCKDER.I.  [from  svord.}    A  cut  throat;  a 

soblier:  in  contempt.  Shakespeare. 
SWOMtDFLsH,  s.    A  Ash  with  a  long  sharp  boiic 

■  sunns:  Ironi  his  head.  Spenser. 
SWO<RDGKA$S,  s.  A  kind  of  sedge ;  glader.  Arm. 
SWO'RDKNOT,  s.  [sword  and  **©!.]  Riband 

tied  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  Pope. 
SWtKRDI.AW,  s.    Violence;  the  law  by  which 

ull  i«  yielded  to  the  stronger.  Mtlton. 
SWCfRDM AN,  s.  [sword  and  snca.]  Soldier; 

fighting  man.  Shakespeare. 
SWlVRD PLAYER,  i.  [tv+rd  and  play.}  GUd.a- 

torj  fencer.  Hukew.U. 
SWORE.   The  pret.  of  iireer. 
SWORN.   The  part.  pass,  of  sstear. 


SWU  M.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tvim 
SWUNG.    The  pret.  and  part.  pa«s.  i-i"  '•r.iy . 
SVB,  o.  [properly  sU>,  Sax  ]     RclMrd  by 

blOOd.  Spt  riser. 

SV'CAMINE,  \m.    A  tree.    Ti:e  sveam.rc  of 
SV'CAMC  RE,  J     Scripture  is  not  the  same  with 
•surs.  Mortimer. 
SY'LOPHANCY,*  *.    [from  sycophant  ]  The 
practice  of  a  sveophant ;  flattery.  A*h. 
SY't'OP  HAN'T,  a,  (rxms^mslnc.}    A  talebearer;  a 
makebate ;  a  malicious  parasite.  Sotth. 
To  SY'COPHANT,  t.  a.  [nsnjaalsaj    Tn  p'  iv 
the  sycophant.  Gvr.  of  the  Tuogae. 

SYCOPHA'NTICK.a.  [from  sytophaut.]  ialc- 

bearing ;  mischievously  officious. 
Ta  SY'COPHANTISE,  a.  a.  [evtetewrua;.] 


*«repaa«f.]    T«s  play  the  talc 
SYLLA'BICaL,  \m.  [syllabize,  Fr.  from  sellabh .] 


SYLLVB1CK.   j     Relating  to  syllables  ; 

sisting  of  syllables. 
SYLLA'HICALLY.  ad.  [from  syllabical.]    In  a 

svtlabical  mauner. 
SY'LLABI.E,  t.  [rv»^.] 
I  As  much  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by  the  help  of 

one  vowel,  or  one  articulation.  Shakespeare. 
9  Anv  thing  proverbially  concise.  Swift. 
To  sY'LLABLE,  v.  «.    [from  the  noun.}  To 

utter  i  to  pronounce :  not  in  use.  M\lton. 
SY'LLABUB,  j.  [rightly  SILLABUB,  which  sec] 

Milk  and  acids.  Bearsr 
SY'LLABUS,  s.  [roUtsfc]  An  abstract;  a 


pemlmm  containing  the  heads  or  a  discourse. 

SY'LLOGISM,  s.  [rvMiytr^]  An  argument 
Composed  «-f  three  propositions  :  as,  every  mam 
thinks ;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  thinks. 

SYLLOGI'STICAL,  i  a.    [cuW*-/s-wot.]  Relat- 

SYLL0G1 'STICK.  |  ing  to  a  syllogism  :  con- 
sisting of  a  s>  lloeism.  Halts. 

SYLLOOl'STIUALLY.  ad.  [from  s*Uef  iilicaL] 
In  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Locke. 

To  SYLLOGISE,  v.  a.  [evWwyi>v.]  To  reason 
by  syllogism.  /faffs. 

SYLPH,*  t.    A  kind  of  fairy  nvmph.  A*k. 

SY'LVAN,  a.  rbetter  sticaa.]  '  Woody  ;  shady  ; 
relating  to  woods.  Milton. 

SYLVAN,  s.  [sylroia,  Fr.]   A  wood-god  or  satyr. 

SY'MBOL,  s.    [symboie,  Fr.  cun?»Xw.] 

1  An  abstract)  a  compendium  ;  a  comprehensive 
form.  fiaker. 

2  A  type;  that  which  comprehend*  in  its  figure 
a  representation  of  something  else.  Adtlivm. 

SYMBOLICAL,  a.  [tymboliaue.  Fr.  rv.ti^co{.] 
Representative;  typical  ;  expressing  by  «i«n»; 
comprehending  something  more  than  iuetf. 

7'uv'or 

SYMBOLICALLY,  ad.  [from  i,mW.ral.j  Typi- 
rally  t  by  representation.  Brawn. 

SY'MB01.rSM,««.  [from  symbol.}  The  consen 
of  the  different  part*  of  the  body  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  nerves.  Ash. 

SYMBOLIZATION,  >.    [from  syaiioiisf.]  The 
act  of  symbolizing;  representation;  re*e<n* 
blance.  Ilruvn. 

To  SY'MBOLIZE,  t.n.  [symboliter,  Fr.]  To 
have  something  in  common  wiili  another  by 
representative  qualities.  S»nth. 

To  SY'MBOLIZE,  a.  a.  To  make  representative 
of  something.  ^resvsi. 
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SYMMETRIAN,  «.  [trr.m  symmetry. ]  One  f  mi- 

nently  st ud iou»  of  proportion.  Sid*  ry. 

•4  M  h  .'lUCAUo.    [from  qrwMtry.]     I  . 


SY'MMLTRIST,  «.  [from  *yma*erry.]  One  very 
•tudioo*  or  observant  of  proportion.    M  otion. 

SY'MMETRY,  «.  [tyasoietrie,  Fr.  rv»  and  m«- 
Tfw.J  Adaptation  of  paru  to  each  other  •,  pro- 
portion ,  hatmony  .  agreement  of  one  part  to 
another.  Dry  dm. 

S Y  M  PATHETICAL,  |  a.    [tympatketique,  Fr.] 

SYMPATHETICK,  l  Having  matual  sensa- 
tion ;  being  affected  bv  what  happens  to  the 
other ;  feeling  in  consequence  of  what  another 
feels.  Koscvmmon. 

SYM PATHETICALLY,  ad.  [from  timpotke- 
rtct.]  With  sympathy  ,  in  consequence  of 
sympathy. 

To  SYMPATHIZE.*,  a.  [*y  ataataiser,  Fr.  from 
sympathy.]  To  feel  with  another ;  to  feel  in 
consequence  of  what  another  feels  j  to  feel 
mutually.  Locke. 

SY'MPATHY,  *.    [tympathxe,  Fr.  from 

ina  )  Fcllow-feeuag  t  mutual  sensibility  ;  the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  the  affection  of 
another.  Seaua. 

8YMPHONIOU8,  a.  [from  synykoay.]  Har- 
monioos ;  agreeing  in  sound.  Milton. 

SY'M  PHONY,  s.  [tyatpAoaic,  Fr.  n>  and 
Concert  of  instruments  ,  harmony  of  mingled 
sounds. 

SYMPHYSIS,  i    >and^.]  A 

or  growing  together  5  and  perhaps  is  meant  of 
:  bones  whic 


ofa 


rich  in  children  are  distinct,  but 
after  some  years  unite  and  consolidate  into 
one  bone.  ft' urate*, 

SYMPOSlACK,  a.  [ex«xeort«as<.]  Relating  to 
mcriymakings  ;  happening  where  company  is 
drinking  together.  Ar  but  Knot. 

SY'MPTOM,  s. 
I  Something  that  happens  concurrently  with 
■omething  else,  not  as  the  original  cause,  nor 
as  the  necessary  or  constant  effect.  Blackm. 
%  A  sign ;  a  token.  Swift. 
SYM PTOM.VTICAL,  \a.  [from  rynrp low.]  Hap- 
SYMPTOMATICK,  j    pening  concurrently  ot 

occasionally. 
SYM  PTOMATiCALLY,  ad. 
symptom. 

SYNAGOGICAL,  a.  [from  synegogat.]  Per- 
taining to  a  synagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUR,  a.  [rvwsywy*.]  An  assembly  of 
the  Jews  to  worship.  Qotpei. 

SYNALE'PHA,  f.  rruvssXaMftit.]  A  contraction 
or  excision  of  a  syllable  in  Latin  verse,  by  join- 
ing together  two  vowels  la  the  scanning  or 
cutting  off  the  ending  vowel :  as,  ill*  ego.  Dr. 

SYNARTHROSIS.*.  (rv»  and  <*fajo«.}  A  close 
conjunction  of  two  bodies.  H  uman. 

SYNCHONDROSIS,*,  [rvv  and  X«W3  Syn- 
chondrosis it  an  union  by  gristles  of  the  stern-o 
to  the  ribs.  Wurman. 

SYNCHROS ICAL,  a.  [ovr  and  x/m(.]  Han- 
pening  together  at  the  same  time.  BuyU. 

lY'NCHRONlSM,^  *^  and  xeswr.]  Con- 

currence of  eventa  happening  at  the  same  n  me. 

SY'NCRONOUS,  a.   few  and  x/cv*.]  Happen- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Jrbitknot. 
SY'NCOPE...  [evywv>] 
1  Fainting  fit.  fTtsraiaa. 
«  Contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  off  a  part  in 
the  middle. 

SY'NCOPIST,  s.  [from  syncope.]  Contractor  of 
words.  Spoctotor. 

SY'NDIC,*  *.  [from  rw  and  aw*}.]  A  person 
deputed  to  act  on  the  behalf  uf  a  corporation 
or  community  ,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town 
or  corporation.  Jih. 

ToSY'NDICATE,p>n.  [*„  and  i*,.]  Tojodge; 
to  pas*  judgment  on  ,  to  censure :  not  in  use. 

ffclsjsjltt 

SY'N  DROME,     [s^o**,.]  Concurrent  action  i 
concurrence.  GUnvtUe. 
5YNE'CDOCHE,  ».    [rv»«J«o,.]    A  figure  by 


which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole 
far  part.  ,  Tofior. 

SYNECDOCHlCAL,e.  [from  •yneedocae.]  Ex- 
pressed  by  a  synecdoche  ;  imPlyin| 

SYNNECROSlS.s.    [n*  and  snosav] 

nexion  mad*  Uv  a  ligament. 
SY'NOD,  ».  [sWsx.] 

I  An  aasembly  particularly  of  ecclesiastic*:*. 

*  Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Cn 
SY'NODAU  ) 

SYNO'DICAL,  >•.    [lyaodioee,  Fr.  from  *>awi.] 
SYNODICK,  j 
\  Relating  to  a  synod ;  transacted  in  a  synod. 

Sullimgjtnt. 

9  Reckoned  from  one  conjunction  with  tbe  sun 
to  another.  Lock* 
SYNOD1CALLY.  ad.  [from  «yasdic«/.)    By  the 
authority  of  a  synod  or  publick  lutesnbly.  Sou. 
SYNONYM  A,  s.  [Lat.  nwi-^.)  Names  whick 


signify  the  same  thing. 
To  SYNONYM  ISE,  *■.  a.  [from 
express  the  same  thine-  In  dine 


CaasaVi. 
Fr.  sin— «.] 


view  .  ail 


SYNONYMOUS, 


Bm*m. 

SYNONYMY,  s.   [nwmsw.]   The  quality  at 

expressing  by  different  words  the  mi 
SYNOPSIS,*.   [evsoJ/*;.]  A  general 

the  parts  brought  under  one  view. 
SYNOTTICAU  £   [from  sywepois.] 

a  view  of  many  part*  at 
SYNTA'CTICAlve.  [t 
I  Conjoined ;  fitted  to 
«  Relating  to  the  construction  of 
SY'NTAX.     1      , . 
SYNTA'XiS,  \  t*^**'' 
l  A  syatemj  a  number  of  things  jo* n ed  together. 

GUxtu'f. 
the  cmo- 
Surtft. 
of  joining  : 
XexU+ 
•].  Conjoining, 
position:  opposed 
H.«u 

;  **$•».]    A  tute; 


t  That  part  of  grai 

atruction  of  words. 
SYNTH E*S IS,  «.  [evvAanr.] 

opposed  to  analysis. 
SYNTHETIC*.  «7  (rv> 

compounding  •  funning 

to  awadylu-ft. 
SY'PHON,  *. 

SY'rF  iSTge,  s.  [r^.]  A  pipe  through  which 
any  liquor  ia  squirted.  Rot. 
To  sY'RlNGE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  spout  by  a  syringe.  W'unw 

S  To  wash  with  a  syringe. 

SYRlNGOTOMY.s.    f^c^  »nd  Trr-^us.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  cutting 
•ores. 


SVRTiS,i.  [Lat.]  A 
6Y'8TEM.«.  [wptua-] 

l  Any  complex* re  or 
things  acting  together. 

t  A  scheme  which  reduce 


dependence  nr  cooperation. 
3  A  scheme  which  unites  many  thing*  in  order. 

BaJter 

SYSTEMATICA    )  a.  Metbo- 
SYSTEM  AT1CAL,  ]    dical .  written  or  formed 
with  regular  subordination  of  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. Beotlfy. 
SYSTEMATICALLY,  od.   In  form  of  as) 


SY'STOLE,  s.   [ifttoU,  Fr.  wc^a  ] 
I  (In  anatomy.)  The  contraction  of  the  nr«n. 

8  (In  grammar.)  The  shortening  of  a  loag  tyl- 


m0******w0n*O0npg>*ow*w  *  ssiaaaa**** 

A  consonant  which,  at  the  beginning  and 
«  end  of  words,  has  always  the  same  sound, 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  d ;  but  before  an 
i,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  haa  the  sound  of 
an  obscure  »;  a*  nation,  tefausva  :  except  whan 
f  precedes  1 ;  a*.  cAruiiaa,  question. 

T,«  as  an  old  namcral  sunds  for  one  honored 
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and  sixty,  and  with  a  dash 
dred  and  sixty  thousand. 
TA'BRY,  f.    [tab i,  toiteo,  IlaJ.  tabu,  Ft.)  A 
kind  of  waved  silk.  Svift. 
TA'BUY,  a.    Brinded;  brindled;  varied  with 
different  colour*.  AUiton. 
TABEFA'CTION,  *.    [Utbtfacw,  Ut.]   The  act 

of  wasting  away. 
Ib TA'BEFt,  e.  n.    [tabefacta,  Lat.]  Towute, 
to  extenuate.  Harvey. 
,  i.    [laberda,  low  Ut .  tabard,  Ft.)  A 
i;  a  herald's  coat:  sometimes  whiten 

]  One 

Fr. 


i. 

a  long  gown. 
TA'BERNACLE,  s. 

Latin.] 
X  A 


I  •« 


dwelling 
Afi/lon. 


4  A  saered  place  ;  a  place  of  worship.  Jddium. 
To  TA'BERNACLE,  *.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 

enshrine;  to  bouse.  John. 

TA'BID,  a.  [rotates,  Lat.]  Wasted  by  disease ; 
consumptive.  Jrbtuknot. 

TA'BID  NESS,  «.  [from  taHd.)  Consnmptivc- 
nets ;  state  of  being  waned  by  disease. 

TABI'FIC,*  a.  [from  tab**  and  /aexo.]  Con- 
sumptive ;  tending toaconsumptton  ;  wasting; 

S*odiicint  a  consumption.  Ath. 
I'FICABLE,*  a.   [from  tabijk.)  Capable 
of  falling  into  a  consumption.  Ath. 
TA'BLATURE,  s.   [from  table.)    Painting  on 

walla  or  ceilings. 
TA'BLE,  s.    [tabU,  Fr.  tabula,  Latin.] 
t  Any  flat  or  level  surface.  Sandyt. 
%  A  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the  ground, 
used  for  meals  and  other  purposes.  Locke. 

5  The  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partaking  of 


4  The  fare  or  entertainment  itself  I  as,  he  keeps 

a  good  toMe. 
ft  A  tablet ;  a  surface 

written  or  engraved. 

•  [From  tableau,  r'r.J    A  picture, 
that  exhibits  a  vii 
surface. 

~3  An  index  ;  a  collection  of  heads ;  a  catalogue ; 
•  syllabus.  Evtiyn. 

•  A  synopsis;  many  particulars  brought  into 


thing  is 
Beatify, 
or  any  thing 
of  any  thing  on  a  flat 
Addit 


shifted  on 


9  The  palm  of  the 
10  Draughts;  small 

squares.  Tea  Jar. 

it  To  turn  tht  tablet.  To  change  the  condition 

or  fortune  of  two  contending  parties.  Dryder. 
7b  TA'BLE,  *.  a.    ffrom  the  noun  ]    To  board ; 

to  live  at  tbe  table  of  aoother.  Feiton. 
To  TA'BLE,  a,  a.   To  make  into  a  catalogue ;  to 

act  down.  Skaktrpoart . 

TA'BLEBEER,  s.   [uble  and  earr.]  Beer  used 

at  victuals  t  small  beer. 
TA'BLEBOOK,  *.    [tabic  and  too*.]   A  book  on 

which  any  thing  is  graved  or  written 

Ink.  Ska' 
TA'BLECLOTH,  •.   [table  and  del*.] 

spread  on  a  Uble.  Camden. 
TA'BLEMAN,  s.  A  man  at  draughts.  Bacom. 
TA'BLER.  s.  [from  table.)  One  who  boards.  Aim. 
TA'BLETALK,  s.  [tabu  and  talk.)  Conversation 

at  meals  or  entertainments.  JtUrbmry. 
TA'BLET,  s.    [from  toMe.] 
1  A  small  level  surface. 

1 A  medicine  in  a  aquare  form.  Been. 
S  A  surface  written  on  or  painted.         Dry  dm. 
TA'BOUR,  t.  [toeoerra,  taker,  old  Fr.]  A  small 
drum;  a  drum  beaten  with  i 

To\™\\<)lT'v.  a.  I 

lightly  or  frequently. 
YA'UOU  RER,  $?  [from 

the  t  a  hour. 
TA'BOU  RET,  t,  [from  lotour.J 


stick  to 

Shake  tpeare. 
Fr.]  To  strike 


One  who  beats 
Skakerpeare. 
A  small  labour. 
Spectator. 

TjTBOVRIXE,  t.   [Fr.]    A  tabourt  a  small 
drum.  Shakespeare. 
T.VBKLRE,  I.  labourer :  obsolete.  Spexser. 


synopses. 

Woodward. 


TAI 

TA'BRET,  i.    A  labour. 
TA'BULAR,  a.    [tabniarit.  Lot.) 

t  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables 

a  Formed  into  laminae. 

3  Set  in  squares. 

To  TA'BULATB.  ».  a.    [tabula,  Ut.] 
l  To  reduce  to  tables,  or  synopses. 
«  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
TABULATED,  a.    [tabula,  Lat.]   Having  a  flat 

surface.  Crew 
TA'CHE,  s.  [from  tack.)  Any  thing  taken  hold 
_  °ti*  catch  j  a  loop ;  a  button .  ExodaM. 
TACHY'ORAPHY.  s.    [Ww  and  Ifes***]  The 

art  r.r  practice  of  quick  writing. 
TA'CIT,  a.    [taxite,  Fr.  ircrras.  lat.]  Silent; 

implied;  not  repressed  by  wnrd*.  Locke. 
TA'C ITLY,  ad.  [from  tocito.]  silently ;  without 

oral  expression.  <  Refer >. 

TACITU'RNITY,  s.   [to>ic«raite(  Fi.  tasxlansi 

las,  Lat.]    Habitual  silence.  Arbuthnot. 
To  TACK,  v.  a.    [tachrr,  Breton.] 
I  To  fasten  to  any  thing.  Grew. 
a  To  join  ;  to  unite-;  to  stitch  together.  Shak. 
To  TACK,  v.  n.  [probably  from  toe*!*.]  To  turn 

a  ship. 

TACK.s.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  small  nail. 

9  The  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea. 

9  To  hold  Tack.  To  last ;  to  hold  < 
TA'CKLB,  t.    [tocei,  Welsh.] 

1  An  arrow.  CAsuuer. 

«  Weapons  ;  instruments  of  action.  Batter. 

9  The  rope*  of  a  ship.  Addixon. 
TA'CKLED/ke.    [from  tackle.)    Made  of  ropes 
tacked  together.  Shaketvnre. 
TA'CKLING,*.    [from  tackle.) 

I  Furniture  of  the  mast.  Bacon. 

«  Instruments  of  action.  Ha' ton. 


Dnden. 


TA'CTICAUle.    [vossaaar,  vorr» ;  taction*,  Fr.] 
TA'CTICK,  j     Relating  to  the  art  of  ranging 
a  battle. 

TA'CTICKS,  s.   fvoataaa.]   The  art  of  ranging 


Dryden. 
m,  Ut.] 


Perceptibility 


men  in  the  field  of  battle. 
TA'CTILE,  a.  nucule,  Fr. 

Susceptible  of  touch. 
TACTI'LITY,  s.  [from 

by  tbe  touch. 
TA'CTION,  a.    [taction,  Ft. 

act  of  touching. 
TV  D  POLK,  i.  [lad,  toad,  and  pote,  a  young  one. 
Sax.]   A  young  shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consist- 
ing only  of  a  body  and  tail ;  a  porwiggle.  Ray. 
TA'EN.  The  poetical  contraction  of  toAca. 
TA'FFETA,  s.   [roifctos,  Fr.  tajfetar,  Spanish.] 
A  thin  silk.  SAcAetpear*. 
TAG,  s .    [tag,  Islandish.] 
I  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a  string* 
t  Any  thing  paltry  and  mean.         V  Estrange. 
9  A  young  sheep. 
Tc  TAG,  t.  a. 
I  To  lit  any  thing  with  an  end,  or  point  of 

metal :  as,  to  tag  a  lace. 
«To  At  one  thing  with  another,  appended.  Dry. 
9  To  Join  i  this  is  properly  to  toe*.  Swijt. 
TA'GTAIL,  s.  [tog  and  tail.)   A  worm  which  has 
the  tail  of  another  colour.  Walton. 
TAIL,  s.    [ton l.  Sax.] 
I  That  whit-h  terminates  the  animal  behind ;  the 
Continuation  of  the  vertebras  of  the  back  hang. 
Ing  loose  behind.  Afore. 
9  The  lower  part.  Deuteronomy, 
9  Any  thing  hanging  long;  a  catkin.  Harvey. 
4  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  ButUr. 
i  To  lara  tail.   To  fly  ;  to  run  away.  Sidney. 
To  TAIL,  e.  a.   To  p..ll  by  the  tail.  Hudibrat. 
TAI'LEi),  a.  [from  caiJ.]  Furnished  with  a  tail. 


TAl'LLAGE,  s.  [  (airier,  Fr.]    A  piece  cut  out  of 
the  whole ;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance  poid 


by  way-  of  tribute. 
TAI'LLk,  «.  The  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee 
simple,  because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared  that 
it  is  not  in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed  pf  who 


it;  but  is,  by  the  Arst  giver,  cut  or  di- 


vided from  all 
the  donee. 


to  the  issue  of 
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TAK 


TAI'LOR.1.  TtaiUtur,  Fr.]  One  whose  business 
ii  to  make  clothe*.  Coliier. 
To  TAINT,  r.  a.    [teindre.  Fr.] 

t  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing.  Tk». 

9  To  (tain  ;  to  sully.  Aftlton. 

3  To  infect ;  to  poison  ;  to  disease.  Pope 

4  To  corrupt.  Swift. 
»  A  corrupt  contraction  of  attaint. 

To  TAINT,  r.  «.   To  be  infected  ;  to  be  touched 
with  vnncilting  corrupting.  Shakespeare. 
TAINT,  «.    [teiale,  Fr.] 
I  A  tincture  ,  a  stain. 

8  An  uit.fi  t.  Brawn. 
3  Infection;  corruption.  Lock*. 
»  A  spot  ;  a  toil ;  a  blemish.  Shakespeare. 
TAI'NTLESS,  o.  [from  taint.]    Free  from  infec- 
lion  t  pure. 

Sw>ft. 

TAI'NTURE,  ».   [teintare,  Fr.]   Taint;  tinge; 

defilement.  Shakespeare. 
To  TAKE,  o.  a.  pret.  cook;   part.  paw.  take*, 
sometime*  took.    [taka.  Islandick.] 


will, 
by 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
my. 
Swift. 
»e  or  arti- 
Clarendon. 
Hammond. 
hKolUt. 


1  To  receive  what  is  offered. 
*  To  seize  what  is  not  given 

3  To  receive. 

4  To  receive  with  good  or  ill 
a  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to 

fice. 

6  To  snatch ;  to  seize. 

7  To  make  prisoner, 
a  To  captivate  with  pleasure  ;  to  delight }  to  en 

■age.  Locke. 
9  To  entrap  ;  to  catch  in  a  snare.  Canticles. 

10  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  man- 
ner. #  ll'ake. 

11  To  exact.  Ijttiticus. 
19  To  get ;  to  have  ;  to  appropriate.  Genesis. 

13  To  use;  to  employ.  Watts. 

14  To  blast ;  to  infect.  ShaJceepeare. 

15  To  judge  in  favour  of  %  to  adopt.  Drydm. 

16  To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without.  Hudi. 

17  To  get ;  to  procure.  MacaLees. 

18  To  turn  to  ,  to  practise.  ifacea. 
to  To  close  in  with  ;  to  comply  with.  Dryden. 
90  To  form  ;  to  fix. 
sii  To  catch  in  the  hand  ;  toteize. 
««T*  admit;  to  suffer. 
83  To  perform  any  action. 
94  To  receive  into  the  mind. 
IS  To  go  into. 

SO  To  go  along ;  to  follow  ;  to  pursue. 
27  To  swallow  ;  to  receive. 
•in  To  swallow  as  a  medicine, 
to  To  .choose  one  or  more. 

30  To  copy. 

31  To  convey  ;  to  carry  ;  to  transport. 
S«  T.»  fasten  on  ;  to  seize. 
S3  Not  to  refuse  ;  to  accept. 

34  To  adopt. 

35  To  change  with  respect  to  place.  Bay. 

36  To  separate.  Blackvtore. 

37  To  admit.  Suift. 
33  To  pursue ;  to  go  in.  Dryden. 

30  To  receive  any  temper  or  disposition  of  mind. 

Dryden. 

40  To  endure  j  to  bear. 

41  To  draw  •,  to  derive. 
49  To  leap  ;  to  jump  over. 

43  To  assume. 

44  To  allow  ;  to  admit. 

45  To  receive  with  fondness. 

46  To  carry  out  for  use. 

47  To  suppose;  to  receive  io  thoogM  ,  to  enter 
tain  in  opinion.  Tate. 

'40  To  separate  for  one's  self  from  any  quantity) 
to  rrmoie  for  one's  self  from  any  place.  Dry. 

49  Not  to  ler.ve  ;  not  to  omit.  Arbulhuot. 

50  To  receive  payments.  Shakespeare. 

31  To  obtain  by  mensuration.  Swtft. 

32  To  withdraw.  Spectator. 
53  To  sore  with  a  transitory  impulse;  to  affect 

»o  a*  not  to  last.  Arkmhmot. 
St  To  comprise  ;  to  comprehend.  Lock: 
35  To  have  recourse  to.  VEttraner. 
50  To  produce ;  to  suffer  to  be  produced.  Spent. 
»7ToC4tchlntheroind.  L<<he 
58  To  hire  >  4o  rent.  y^p*. 
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Clarendon 

Exekiel. 
Dry  den. 
Hukewill. 

Watt*. 

Hales. 
Dryden. 
Brown. 

South. 

Locke. 
Dryden. 
Shaketp. 
Temple. 
Dryden. 


L' Estrange. 

Tillotwn. 
Shakespeare. 
Locke. 
Boyle. 

"25? 


'  Q  To  engage  in  $  to  be  active  in. 

60  To  incur  ;  to  receive  as  it  f 
01  To  admit  in  capitnlatian. 

61  To  catch  eager! v. 

03  To  use  as  an  oath  or  i 

04  To  seize  a 

63  To  take  away.  To  deprive  of. 
00  To  take  assay.  To  set  aside ;  to  remove.  Lock*. 
€7  To  take  care.  To  be  careful ;  to  be  solicitous 
for ;  to  superintend.  Corintkionj. 
68  To  take  care.  To  be  cautious  ;  to  be  vigilant. 
09  To  takeeaurse.  To  have  recourse  to  measures. 

Hamamamd. 

70  To  take  down.   To  crush ;  to  reduce ;  to  sup- 
press. Addison. 

71  To  lake  down.   To  swallow;  to  take  bv  the 
mouth.  fin 

72  To  take  from.  To  derogate  i 


73  To  take  from.    To  deprive  of. 

74  To  take  heed.  To  \ 


SSL 

be  cautious ;  to  beware.  Dr. 

75  To  lake  heed  to.    To  attend.  fc'crusj. 

76  To  take  in.   To  enclose.  .Yortisaer. 

77  To  take  in.  To  lessen ;  to  contract :  as,  be 
loos:  in  his  sails. 

70  To  take  in.  To  cheat;  to  gul! :  as,  thecuaoir.g 

ones  were  taken  in. 
79  To  lake  in  hand.   To  undertake.  Chsreudm.. 
•0  to  take  ia.   To  comprise  ;  to  comprehend. 

Derkan. 

II  To  take  ia.  To  admit.  IVottea. 
89  To  take  in.   To  win  by  conquest. 

83  To  take  in.   To  receive  locally. 

84  To  take  tn.   To  receive  mentally. 
05  To  take  notice.   To  observe. 

86  To  take  notice.   To  show  by  any  act  that 
servation  is  made. 

87  To  take  oath.   To  swear.  Etekiel. 

88  To  take  off.  To  invalidate ;  to  destroy";  to  re- 
move. SoaaTrso*. 

89  To  take  off.  To  withhold  ;  to  withdraw.  U  akt. 

90  To  take  off.    To  swallow.  Locke. 

91  To  take  off.   To  purchase. 
91  To  take  off'.    To  copy. 

93  To  take  off.   To  find  place  for 

94  To  take  off. 

95  7b 
with. 

96  To  take 
place. 

97  To  take  part. 

98  Tn  take  place 

99  To  take  up. 

est. 

100  To  take  up. 

101  To  take  up. 
\0i  To  take  up. 

103  To  take  up. 
under. 

104  To  lake  up. 

105  To  take  up. 
166  To  tmkt  up. 

107  To  take  up. 

108  7b  take  up. 
primand. 

109  /b  take  up. 

off. 

110  To  take  up.   To  lift. 

1 1 1  Tb  take  up.   To  occupy. 
IU  To  take  up.   To  manage  in  the  place  of  ano- 
ther. L'Estranie. 

113  To  lake  np.   To  comprise.  Dryden. 

114  To  take  ap.  To  adopt ;  to  assume.  Atternry. 
Hi  To  take  up.  To  collect .  to  exact  a  tax.'  Aao. 
1 10  To  take  upon.  To  appropriate  to ;  tu  assume  ; 

to  admit  to  be  imputed  to.  Orytrn. 
117  To  Cake  upon.  To  assume;  to  claim  authority. 


To 

icitk.  To  cheek  ;  to  take  <g»-f* 

To  remove  from  within  any 
Shakespeare. 
To  share.  Pope. 
To  prevail ;  to  have  effect. 

Locke. 

To  borrow  upon  credit  or  intet- 

Sun/l. 

To  be  ready  for  ;  to  engage  with. 

Shak 

To  apply  to  the  use  of. 
To  begin. 
To  fasten  .with  a  ligature  passed 

Sharp. 

To  engross ;  to  engage.  Duppa. 
To  have  float  recourse  to.  Adit. 
To  seize;  to  catch;  to  arrest. 

Shakespeare. 
To  admit.  isucom. 
To  answer  by  reproving ;  to  re- 

L'Estranjfe. 
To  begin  where  the  former  left 


• ;  to  have  a  tendency  to. 


To  TAKE,  r.  a. 
I  To  direct  the 


9  To  pleaae ;  to  gain 

3  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

4  To  catch ;  to  fix. 


Dry. 
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»  To  take  after.   To  learn  of;  to  resemble;  to 
imitate.  Atteibnry. 

6  7b  take  m  vilA.   To  retort  (o.  Bacon. 

7  To  toAe  on.  To  he  violently  affected.  Mailt. 
n  To  take  on.   To  claim  a  rliaracter.  Skaketp. 

9  To  take  on.   To  grieve ;  to  pine.  Shakespeare. 

10  7b  take  to.   To  apply  to ;  to  be  fond  of.  Sun/t. 

11  To  tmke  to.  To  betake  to ;  to  have  recourse. 


IS  To  take  up.   To  stop. 

13  To  to**  ap.   To  reform.  Lock*. 

14  To  toAe  ap  in  la.  To  be  contented  with.  bent. 
l  ■>  To  toAe  ap  irtiA.  To  lodge  ,  to  dwell.  L'bfi. 
19  To  take  tritk.  To  please.  Bacon. 
TA'K  I  N .   Hie  part.  pass,  of  take . 

1  VKE.lt,  i.  [from  to**.]    He  that  take*.  Shak. 
TA'KING,  i.  [from  toAe.]    Seixure;  distress  of 
mind.  Skaketpearc 
TA'LBOT,  s.    Abound.  /fVue 
TALE,..  [laU.Sax.] 

I  A  narrative  ;  a  *tory.  Wutts 

9  Oral  relation. 

3  Number  reckoned. 

4  Reckoning  ;  numeral  account.  Came. 
a>  Information  ;  disclosure  of  any  tiling  secret. 

./fo  CON. 

TALRBE'AKER,  t.  [tale  and  eeor.]     One  who 
givea  officious  or  malignant  intelligence. 

L'Ettrangt. 

TALEBE'ARING,  t.  [tale  and  eeor.]    The  act  of 
informing;  officious  or  malignant  intelligenee. 

TA'LENT.s.  [totoarem.  Lat.] 
I  A  talent  signified  so  much  weight,  or  a  sum  of 
money,  the  value  differing  according  to  differ- 


ent  ages  and  countries. 
9  Faculty  .  power ;  gift  of 
3  Quality;  dispoaitioo. 
TA'LlSNfAN,  i.  - 


Arbuthncl. 

Baker. 
Clarendon. 
]    A  magical 

character.  I'ope. 
TA'LISMANICK.a.  [from  foitsiaaa.]  Magical. 

Adduon. 

T*  TALK,  a.  n.  [teeten,  Dutch.] 
,  1  To  speak  in  conversation  ;  to  speak  fluently 
and  familiarly  j  to  converse.  Addiion. 
9  To  prattle ;  to  speak  impertinently.  Affile*. 

3  To  give  account.  Additcm. 

4  To  speak  :  to  reason  ;  to  confer.  Collier . 
TALK,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Oral  conversation  j  fluent  and  familiarspeech. 

Knollet. 

9  Report ;  rumour.  LoeAe. 
3  Subject  of  discourse.  Milton. 
TALK,  s.  [talc,  Fr.]   A  kind  of  atone,  composed 
of  parallel  platea.  Woodward. 
TA'LKATIVS;  a.  [from  toik.]    Full  of  prate; 

loquacious.  Addutm. 
TALKATIVENESS,  s.  [from  tolAoliee.]  Loqua- 
city ;  garrulity.  Sv*ft. 
TA'LKER,  i.  [from  talk.) 
l  One  who  talks.  Halts, 
t  A  loquacious  person  ;  a  prattler.  Locke. 
3  A  boaster ;  a  bragging  fellow.  Taylor. 
TA'LKING,*  s.   [from  the  part.)     The  act  of 
■peaking  ;  oral  conversation.  A$h. 
TA'LK  V,  a.  [from  to*A.]    Consisting  of  talk ;  re- 
sembling talk.  Woodwmi  <l. 
TALL,  a.  [tsV.  Welsh.] 
1  High  in  stature.  lAft/to*. 
9  High;  lofty.  Waller. 
3  Sturdy  :  lusty.  Shakeepeore. 
TA'LLAGE.  i.  [lot/tore,  Ft.]    Impost;  exiise. 
TV  I.  LOW.  i.  [taige,  Danish.]  The  grease  or  fat 
of  an  animal ;  coarse  suet.  Abbot. 
To  TA'LLOW,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  grease ; 

to  smear  with  tallow. 
TA'LLOWC HANDLER,  $.  Mb«  and awMsfcafcr, 
Fr.]  One  who  makes  candles  of  tallow.  Har. 
TA'LLOWISH.*a.  [from  la/tow.]   Having  the 
nature  of  tallow.  Scott. 
TA'LLV,  s.  [from  tattler,  to  cut,  Fr.] 
l  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity  to  another 
stick,  and  used  to  keep  accounts  by.  Garth. 
9  Any  thing  made  to  suit  another.  Drytien. 
To  TA'LLY,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  At;  to 
suit  to  cat  out,  so  aa  to  answer  any  thing.  Pr. 
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To  TALLY,  a.  a.  To  be  fitted  :  to  conform  :  to 
be  .  i.  it  table.  Addition'. 

TA'LMUD.    \t.  The  book  containing  the  Jewiih 

THA'LMUD,  )  traditions,  the  rabbinical  cou. 
stltutions  and  explications  of  the  law. 

TA'LNESS.  s.  [from  tall.]  Height  of  stature ; 
procenty.  Haytnrd. 

TA  LON,  $.  [talon.  Ft.}  The  claw  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  fVi«»r. 

TA'MARIND  Tree,  ».  [rcatoHmraa,  Lat.]  The 
flwwerof  the  tamarind  tree  becomes  a  flat  pod, 
containing  flat  augalar  seeds  surrounded  with 
an  acid  blackish  pulp.  Miller. 

TA'MARIND.*  *.  (In  botany  and  medicine.! 
The  tamanud  tree;  the  fruit  of  a  tamarind 
tree.  Aitx. 

TA'M MARINE,*,  [tomAoaria.  Fr.]  A  labour*  a 
small  drum.  Spenser. 

TA'MAKISK,  s.  [tomartce,  Lat.]l  The  flowers  of 
the  lamaruk  are  rosaceous.  Miller. 

TA'MBOL'R,*  s.  [from  the  Arabic  lomaur.J  A 
drum  j  a  kind  of  fine  sieve  ;  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument.  Ask. 

TAME,  o.  [louse.  Sax.  taem,  Dutch.] 
I  Not  wild;  dotnestick.  Additon. 
9  Crushed  ;    subdued  ;    depressed ;    dejected  ; 
spiritless-,  heartless.  Roscommon. 

To  TAME,  a.  a.  [temeaa.  Sax.] 
i  To  reduce  from  wildness ;  to  reclaim ;  to  i 
gentle.  Ska 

9  To  subdue ;  to  crush  ;  to  depress  ;  to  i 

TA'MEAULE,  a.   [from  lame.]     Susceptive  of 
lamina.  H'ilkim. 
TA'MKLY,  ad.  [from  tome.]   Not  wildly  }  mean- 
ly  ;  ipiritlesly.  Swift, 
TA'MENE-SS,  *.  [from  tome.] 
I  The  quality  of  being  tame  ;  not  wildneas. 
9.  Want  of  spirits  .  timidity.  Rogert. 
TA'MER,  s.  (from  tome.]    Conqueror;  subduer. 


th  of  a 


oilier  oary. 
r  pain  behind 
Shakrtpeare. 
Holder. 


TA'MINY.  *.   A  woollen  stuff. 
TA'MKIN,  *.  The  stopple  of  the 

great  gun. 
To  TA'NI  PER,  a.  a. 

I  To  be  busy  with  physick.  L'Ettrange. 

9  To  meddle;  to  have  to  do  without  fitness  or 
neceasity.  Ko -common. 

3  To  deal ,  to  practise  secretly.  HnaHkrat. 
To  TAN,  v.  m.  [lawmen,  Dutch.] 

I  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark.  Sun/t. 

9  To  imbrown  by  the  sun.  CleateUnd. 
TANG,  i.  [tangke,  Dutch,  acrid.] 

1  A  strong  taste ;  a  ta»te  left  in  the  mouth.  Loc. 

«  Relish  ;  tavte.  A  tier  bury. 

3  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  | 

4  Sound  •,  tone. 
7b  TANO.  v.  a.  To  ring  with.  Shakeipemre. 
TA'NGENT,  ».  .tangent,  Fr.  loaf  eat,  Latin.]  A 

right  line  perpendicularly  raised  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  rudius,  and  which  touches  a  circle 
so  as  not  to  cut  if.  Tmonx. 

TANGIBI'LITY.  s.  [ft om  tangible.]  The  quality 
of  being  perceived  by  the  touch. 

TA'NGIHLE,  a.  [from'  tango,  Lat.]  Perceptible 
by  the  touch. 

To  TA'NGLE.  r.  a.   See  ENTANGLE. 
I  To  implicate;  to  knit  I 
<2  To  ensnare;  to  entrap. 
3  To  embroil ;  to  enbarrass. 

7b  TA'NGLE,  v.  fa.  T«  be  entangled. 

TA'NGLE,  i.  rfrom  the  verb.]  A  knot  of  things 
interwoven  in  one  another.  Milton. 

TA'NISTRY,  s.  The  Irish  hold  tbeir  lands  by 
toaisrry,  which  is  no  more  than  a  personal 
estate  for  his  lifetime  that  is  (oatst,  by  reason 
be  is  admitted  thereunto  by  election,  tyenarr. 

TANK,  «.  [toaoae,  Fr.]   A  large  cistern  or  basin. 


TA'NKARD,  t.  [tonkoerd.  Dutch.]  A  large  vessel 
with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink.  ArLutknot. 

TA'N  N  ER,  «.  [from  fax.]  One  whose  trade  is  to 
tan  leather.  Moxon. 

TA'N  N ING,*  *.  [from  the  part.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  preparing  leather  with  bark.  ^iA. 
S  • 
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TA'NSY,  *•   An  odorous  plant.  Miller. 

TAWTALISM,  i.  [from  faaialsxa,]  A  punish- 
ment like  that  or  Tantalas.  Addison. 

To  1ANTUJZE.  i  .  a.  Ifrom  TVi.l.ha,  whose 
punishment  ni  to  starve  among  fruit*  and 
water  which  he  could  tint  touch.]  To  torment 
by  the  •hoar  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be 
reached.  Addtton. 

TA'NT4M0VNT.t.  [Fr.]  Equivalent.  Locke. 

TANTITY,  erf.  To  ride  teattva  is  to  ride  with 
treat  speed. 

XA'NTLING, t.  [from  Taalulas.]  One  aeixed 
with  hopes  of  |>lea*ure  unattainable.  Shake*. 

TA'NYARD,*  s.  (law  and  yard.]  The  yard  or 
place  where  the  business  of  a  tanner  Is  carried 
on. 

To  TAP,  r.  a.  [lopee*.] 

I  To  touch  lightly  t  to  strike  gently 

9  To  pierce  a  vessel »  to  broach  a 
TAP,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

J\  gentle  blow.  Gay. 
A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let  oat. 

Derkam. 

TAPE*  i.  [urppan,  Sax.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band. 

  Pope. 

TA'PER,  i.  [taper,  Sax]    A  wax  candle  ;  a  liaht. 

Taylor. 

TA'PEK,  a.  [from  the  form  of  a  taper.]  Regu- 
larly narrowed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top; 
pyramidal;  conical.  Dryden. 

To  TA'PER,  v.  a.  To  grow  gradually  smaller. 

TA'PESTRY.  t.  (lapeaterie,  Fr.  tapctara,  Latin.] 
Cloth  woven  in  regular  figure*.  Additon. 

TA'PET,  ».  [topetia,  Latin.]  Worked  or  figured 
stu  IT.  Spenser. 

TA'PROOT,  «.  The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 

Mortimer. 

TA'PSTER,  *.  [from  lap.]  One  whose  business 
is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse.  Swift. 

TAR,  s.  [tare,  Sax.  tarrt,  Dutch.]  Liquid  pitch  ; 
the  turpentine  of  the  pine  or  fir  drained  out  by 
fire.  CamaVa" . 

TAR,  *.  [from  tar  used  in  ships.]  A  sailor;  a  sea- 
man, in  contempt.  Sw\)t, 

To  TAR,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  smear  over  with  tar. 
V  [From  tomsttw.]  To  tease  t  to  provoke.  Shaft. 

TARA'NTULA,  t.  [Hal.]  An  insect  whose  bite 
Is* only  cured  by  muaick.  Locke. 

TARDA'  Tl  ON .  s.  [tarda,  I  at.]  The  act  or  hin- 
dering or  delaying. 

TA'RDIGRADOUS,  a.  [tardigradat,  Lat.]  Mov- 
ing slowly.  Brown. 

TA'RDILY,  ad.  [from  lardy.]  Slowly;  slug- 
githly.  Shakespeare. 

TA'RDlNESS,  s.  [from  tardy.]  Slowness;  slug- 
gishness; unwillingness  to  action  or  motion. 

Sk  ikenpeare. 

TA'RDITY,  ».  [tarditas,  lart.]  Slowness  ;  want 
of  velocity.  Dxgby. 
TA'RDY,  c.  {.tardus,  Lat.  tardif.  Fr.] 

1  Slow ;  net  swift  t  Sandys. 

1  Sloggi^hj  unwilling  to  action  or  motion.  Pri. 

3  Dilatory  i  late  ;  tedious.  Waller. 

4  Unwary  i  a  low  word.  Hudibrat. 
&  Criminal ;  unending:  a  low  word.  Cottier. 

To  TA'Ri>Y,  ©.  «.  [tarder,  Fr.]  To  delay  ;  to 
hinder.  Skaketprare. 
TARE,*.  [t'rr>m  teerea,  Dutch,  to  consume  J  A 
weed  that  grows  among  corn.  Decay  of  Piety. 
TARE,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mercantile  word  denoting  the 
weight  of  any  thing  containing  a  commodity  ; 
also  the  allowance  made  for  it. 
TARE.  The  preterit  of  leer. 


TARGE,  \i.  (/area.  Sax.]  A  kind  of  buckler  or 
TA'RGET,  \  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm.  Mil. 
TARGETVER,  «.  [from  largei.]  One  armed  with 

TA*Rg6m'.  t.  [Dim]  A  paraph 

tateurh  in  the  Chaldee  language. 
TA'RI  FF,  s.  [tori/,  Fr.]   A  cartel  of  commerce. 


AtidUon. 

TARN,  *.  [tiara,  Islandick.]   A  hog  :  a  fen. 
TbTA'RNISH,  v.  a.  [rr»»ir,  Fr.1    To  aully;  to 

•oil ;  to  make  not  brieht.  That 
7aTA'UMbM,r.n.   T»  lesc 


Shakerpmre. 
Dryden. 


TAS 

TARPA'WLING.*.  [from  far.] 
I  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 
9  A  sailor,  in  contempt. 
TA'RKAOON,  s.   A  plant  called  herb  dragon. 
TA'RRlANCE,  l.  [from  tarry]    Stay  ;  delay; 

perhai*  s.  j.Mirn.  Skaktipcare. 
TA'RRIER,  s. 
I  A  sort  of  small  dog,  that  hunt  §  the  fox  or  otter 
out  of  hi*  hole:  properly  terrier,  from  terre, 
Fr.  the  earth. 
9  One  that  tarries  or  stays. 
To  TA'RRY,  a.  a.  [*erf*r.  Fr.] 
I  To  atay ;  to  continue  in  a  place. 
9  To  delay  ,  to  be  long  in  coming. 
S  To  wait ;  to  expect  attending. 
To  TA'RRY,  a.  a.  To  wail  for. 
TA'RSEUi.   A  kind  of  hawk. 
TA'RSUS,  «.   The  space  betwixt  the  lower  end  of 
the  focil  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Ave  long  bones  that  are  jointed  with,  and 
bear  up,  the  toes.  Wiseman. 
TART.  a.  [trart.  Sax.  taertig,  Dutch.] 
I  Sour ;  acid  ;  acidulated ;  sharp  of  taste. 
9  Sharp;  keen;  severe.  Shakespeare. 
TART,  s.  [terte,  Fr.  tarta,  Italian.]    A  small  pie 
of  fruit.  Bacm. 
TA'RTANE,  t.  [tartana,  Italian.}   A  vessel  used 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  meat  and  a 
three-cornered  sail. 
TA'RTAR,  s.  [tortures,  Lat.] 
I  Hell :  obsolete. 
9  [Tartre,  Fr.]    Tartar  is  what  sticks  to  wine 
casks,  either  white  or  red,  as  the  colour  of 
the  wine  from  whence  it  eosnes :  the  white  is 
preferable ;  and  the  best  is  the  tartar  of  rhe 
rhenish  wine.  Omncy. 
TARTA'REAN.  a.  [lartams,  Lat.]  Hellish.  Mil. 
TARTA'REOUS,  a.  [from  tartar.} 
i  Consisting  of  tartar.  Grew. 
9  Hellish.  AfUte*. 
7b  TARTARI'ZE,  a.  a.   [from  tartar.]   To  im- 
pregnate with  tartar. 
TA'RTAROUS,  a.   [from  tartar  ]  Containing 

tartar ;  consisting  of  tartar. 
TA'RTLY,  ad.  (from  tort.] 
I  Sharply ;  sourly ;  with  acidity. 
9  Sharply  ;  with  poignancy ;  with  severity. 

Walker. 

3  With  sourness  of  aspect. 
TA'RTNESS,  ».  [from  tart.] 
I  Sharpness;  sourness;  acidity.  Morti 
9  Sourness  of  temper ;  poignancy  of 

TASK,  s.  rioseAe.  Fr.  tassa,  Italian.] 
I  Somelbiiig  to  be  done  imposed  by 


9  Employment :  business.  Atterhwry. 
I  To  take  to  task.  To  reprove}  to  reprimand. 

Addison, 

To  TASK,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  burden 
with  something  to  be  done.  Shakespeare. 

TA'SKER,  Is.  [task  and  master.]  One  who 

TASKMASTER,  J    imposes  tasks.  Milton. 

TA'SSEL,  s.  [tasse,  Fr.]  An  ornamental  bunds 
of  silk,  or  glittering  substances.  Spenser. 

TvIelT}'*   Anherb-  See  TEAZLE.  Aintw. 
TA'SSELED,  a.  [rrom  tassel.]     Adorned  with 
tassels.  M%1  tun. 

TA'SSES.  t.  Armour  for  the  thighs.  Ainswrtk. 
TA'STADLE,  a.  That  may  be  tasted;  savoury ; 

relishing.  Boyle. 
To  TASTE,  ».  a.  [tatter,  Fr.  to  try.] 
1  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  palate. 

John. 

9  To  try  by  the  mouth  ,  to  eat  at  least  in  a  small 
quantity.  Mi  ton. 

S  To  essay  first.  D-yden. 

4  To  obtain  pleasure  from.  t  are*. 

5  To  feel ;  to  have  perception  of.  Htirewt. 

0  To  relish  intellectually ;  to  apptOTe.  A/ifo*. 
7b  TASTE,  a.  a. 

1  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat.  MiUc*. 
9  To  liavc  a  smack  ;  to  produce  on  the  palate  a 

particular  sensation.  Baton. 
3  To  distinguish  Intellectually. 
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TAW 


some  quality  er 
S.'iakrtpccre. 
Datiem. 
W udom. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 

Milton. 


4  To  t  •  tinctured,  or  receive 
diameter. 

5  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing 

6  To  have  perception  nr. 

7  To  take  to  he  enjoyed. 

8  To  enjoy  sparingly. 
TASTE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 

5  The  sense  by  which  the  reiiab  of  any  thing  on 
the  palate  is  perceived.  Aaron 

3  Sensibility ;  perception. 

4  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into 
mouth  give,  particularly  to  the  tnngue.  Locke. 

6  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment.  Pope. 
6  An  essay;  a  trial  :  nnt  in  use.  Skakttpeare. 
1  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen.  Uacon. 

TA'STED,  o.  [from  lost*.]    Having  a  particular 
relith.  Bacon. 
TA'STEFUL,  a.  [Man  aud  /aiL]    High  relished  ; 

savoury.  *  Pope. 

TA'STELESS.  a.  [from  taife.] 
1  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  taste, 
fi  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulating  the 

Bdate ;  insipid.  Boyle. 
aving  no  power  of  giving  pleasure ;  insipid. 

Rog<r$. 

4  Having  no  intellectual  gust. 
TA'STELESSNESS, ».  [from  l 

I  Insipidity:  want  of  relish. 

9  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 

5  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 
TA'STER,  s.  [teslear,  Fr.] 

I  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food.  Dry. 
9.  A  dram  cup.  -  Aintteortk. 

To  TATTER,  ».  a.   [town,  Sax.]   To  tear  ;  to 
rend  j  to  make  ragged.  Pope. 
TATTER,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  tag;  a  flottering 
rag.  L'H»trantre. 
T.VTTEROEMA'LION,  *.  A  nigged  fellow.  L'B$, 


Prate 


An  u 


To  prate  ; 

Additon. 
idle  chat ; 
WalU. 


talker  ;  a 


7b  TATTLE,  r.  n.  [latere*,  Dutch.] 

to  talk  idly. 
TATTLE,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

trilling  talk. 
TATTLER,  s.  [from  lollie.] 

prater.  Taylor. 
TATTOO,  «.   The  beat  of  drum,  by  which  »n|. 

dier*  are  warned  to  their  quarters.  Prior. 
TATTOW,*  t.  «.  [a  word  of  Othaiheite.l  To 

mark  by  staining,  or  puncture,  or  both,  on 

the  skin.  Hirkencorth. 
TA'VERN,  i.  [taterrte,  Fr.  loomio,  Lat.]  A  house 

where  wine  is  sold,  and  drinkers  are  enter* 

tamed.  Shakeapeart. 
TA'VBRNER.  ")».  [from  farms,  mas,  or 

TA'VERN  KEEPER,  >  keep  ;  tatermer,  Fr.]  One 
TA'VERN  MAN,      j    who  keeps  a  tavern. 

Com  dt  n. 

TAUGHT.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  teach. 
To  TAUNT,  r.  e.  [lamer,  Ft.  tamim,  Dutch,  to 

show  teeth.] 
1  To  reproach ;  to  insult  ;  to  revile  j  to  ridicule. 

Basse, 

«  To  cxprohrate ;  to  mention  with  upbraiding. 

Shakttpeure. 

TAUNT, «.  [from  the  eerb.]  Insult  ;.scorf;  re- 
proach ;  ridicule.  Prior. 

TA'UNTER,  s.  [from  Muni.]  One  who  taunts, 
reproaches,  or  insults. 

TA'uNTlNGLY,  ad.  [from  taunting  With  in- 
sult;  scoffingly;  with  contumely  and  expro- 
bration.  Skakeipcare. 

TAURICORNOUS,  «.  [f«»r%*  and  coraa,  Lnlin.] 
Having  horns  like  a  bull.  brim, 

TAUTOLCGICAL,  a.  [from  tanl ,dogy.}  Repeat- 
ing  the  same  thine. 

TAUTOLO'GICALLY,*  ad.  [from  tautological.] 
With  tautology.  Ath. 

TAUTOLOGIST,  s.  [from  tautology.]  One  who 
repeats  tediously. 

TAUTOLOGY,!.  [TarvTcX^a.]  Repetition  of  the 
same  words,  or  ol  the  same  sense  in  different 
word*.  Additon. 

To  TAW,  t.  a.  [tonwen,  Dutch,  tasnaw.  Sax  ]  To 
dress  white  leather,  commonly  called  alum 


in  contradistinction  from  tan  leather, 
that  which  is  drtaied  with  bark. 

Oil 


TAW,  s.   A  marble  to  play  with.  Stri/r. 

TA'VS  'DRINEfeS,  t.  Tinsel  finery;  finer,  osten- 
tatious without  elegance.  tlaruta. 

•TA'WDRY,  a.  Meanly  showy ;  splendid  without 
cost  |  fine  without  grace;  showy  without  ele- 
gance. Addinrn. 

T.VWDRY.s.   A  sligjit  ornament.  Drayum. 

TA'WER.  ,.  [from  loss.]  A  dresser  of  white 
leather. 

TA'WNY.  a.  [loxe,  tannd,  Fr.]    Yellow,  like 

Sings  tan  net  I.  Peackam. 
,  t.  [laze,  Fr.  luxe,  Dutch.] 
l  An  impost;  a^ribute  imposed  $  an  excise;  a 
tallage.  Artmthnat. 
«  (Tot*,  Lat.]  Charge;  censure.  Ctartndou. 
To  TAX.  r.  a.  [taxer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

Ralagh. 


1  To  load  with  imposts 

«  To  charge  ;  to  censure ;  to  a 
TA'XABLE,  o.   That  may  be  t_ 
TA'XATION,  s.  rioxolioo,  Fr.] 

I  The  act  of  loading  with  taxes ;  impost ;  tax. 


«  Accusation  ;  scandal.  Sknke*pea:e. 
Ta'XEB,  t.  [(rota  lex.]  He  who  taxes.  Bacon. 
TEA,  s.   A  Chinese  plant,  of  which  the  infusion 

has  lately  been  much  drunk  in  Europe.  ( 
TEA-CUP,*  $.   A  small  cup  for  drinking  lea  out 
of.  Graf. 
TEA-POT,*  i.   A  pot  for  making  tea  in. 

SttCMtone. 

TEA-SPOON,*  s.   A  small  spoon  used  >n  drink- 
ing tea.  Skemttcne. 
TEA  TABLE  *  a. 
I  A  small  table,  sufficient  for  holding  all  the 

necessaries  for  drinking  tea. 
1  The  fashion  of  drinking  tea.  Confrere. 
To  TEACH,  r.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  taught. 
sometimes  t tatted,  which  is  uow  obsolete. 

{t.-can,  Sax.] 
'o  instruct ;  to  inform.  Aliltcv. 
fi  To  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  word*  to  be 
harried.  Mtlton. 

3  To  show  ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind.  South. 

4  To  tell :  to  give  intelligence.  TWsscr. 
To  TEACH,  e.  a.    To  perform  the  office  of  an 

instructor.  Shaketpeura. 

TE'ACHABLE,  a.  [from  Uach.)  Docile:  sus- 
ceptive of  instruction.  {falls. 

TEACHABLENESS,  s.  Docility;  willingness 
to  learn;  capacity  to  learn. 

TE'ACHER,  i.  [from  leacA.] 

1  One  who  teaches.,  an  instructor;  a  preceptor. 

Blackmore. 

2  A  preacher ;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doctrine  to 
the  people.  .  South. 

TEAD,  or  Tede,  $.  [tads,  Lot.]  A  torch  ;  a  flam- 
beau ;  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

TEAGUE,  s.  A  name  of  contempt,  used  for  an 
Irishman. 

TEAL,  s.  [tealingk,  Dutch.]    A  wild  fowl  of  the 
duck  kind.  Curev. 
TEAM,  s.  [lyase,  Sax.  a  yoke.]  , 

1  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at  once 
the  same  carriage.  Roitomm**. 

2  Any  number  passing  in  a  line.  Dry  am. 
TEAR,  «.  [(rua,  Sax.  pronounced  leer.] 

I  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces  from 
the  eyes.  MUtom. 

8  Any  moisture  trickling  in  drops.  Dryden. 
To  TEAR,  r.  a.  pret.  lore,  anciently  lore;  port, 
pass.  lora.  ri<rr«a.  Sax.  pronounced  lore.] 

1  To  pull  in  pieces ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend  ;  to  se- 

Cite  by  violent  pulling.  Arbuihmot. 
laniatc;  to  wound  with  any  sharp  point 
drawn  along.  S*a*e*j*er#. 

3  To  break  by  violence.   *  Dryden. 

4  To  divide  violently  ;  to  shatter.  Locke, 
b  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drive  violently. 

Dryden . 

<5  To  take  away  by  sudden  violence.  Addison. 
To  TEAR,  v.  o.    [iterex,  Dutch.]    To  fume;  to 
rave;  to  rant  torbulentty.  L'Ettrange. 
TEAR,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  rent ;  a  fissure. 
TE'AHER,  $.  [from  the  veib.]  He  who  rend*  or 
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TI'AtfALLTNG, 
■bedding  t  cars. 
TE'ARFl'C,  a. 


TEL 

m.   [tear  and><i.j    Tender , 

Dd>iL) 


Sax.] 

ool  or  flux. 


T«  TEASE.  »• 
I  To  comb  or 

9  To  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the  nap. 
9  To  torment  with  importunity ;  to  vex  with 
assiduous  impertinence.  Prior, 

TPASKL,  i.  lUttl,  Sax.  dipsacas.  Let.)  A  plant 
of  singular  use  in  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen 
cloth.  MtUer. 

TE'ASER,  a.  [from  tease.]  Any  thing  that  tor- 
ments by  incessant  importunity.  Collier. 

TEAT,  «.  [tela,  Welsh,  sit,  Sax.  telle,  Dutch.] 
The  dug  of  a  beast;  anciently  the  pap  of 


TECHNICAL,  o.  [TfxnaacO 
not  in  common  or  popular 
TE'CHY,  a.    Peevish?  fretful;  irritable j  easily 
made  an  try  ;  froward.  .Saafrejpcere. 
TECTO*NICK,  a.    [raWW*.]      Pertaining  to 
building.  Bnuen. 
To  TED,  v.  a.  [temdan.  Sax.  to  prepare.]   To  lay 
rrass  newly  mown  in  rows.  Mil  to*. 

TE'DDER,  or  Tether,  i.  [ladder,  Dutch.] 
I  A  rope  with  which  a  hone  is  tied  in  the  field 
he  may  not  pasture  too  wide. 


9  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. 
TE  DBVM,  i.   A  hymn  of  the  church,  so  called 
from  the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin. 


TE'DIOUS,  a. 
I  Wearisome 
irksome. 

9 

9  Stow 
TK'DIOUSI/V 


riedteax,  Fr. 


Lat.j 


esome ; 

Milton. 

Hooker, 
Aintieorth. 

in  such  a 


Daw  i. 
Hooker. 


ad.  [fi 
manner  as  to  weary. 
TE'DIOUSNESS,  *.  [from  tedioas.] 
I  Wearisomeness  by  continuance. 
9  Wearsomeness  by  prolixity. 
9  Prolixity  ;  length.  Shakespeare. 
4  Uneasiness  ;  tiresomeness;  quality  of  wearying. 
To  TEEM,  r.  a.  [learn,  Sax.  offspring.) 
1  To  bring  young.  Skaktspeore. 
9  To  be  pregnant  |  to  engender  young.  Skak. 
9  To  be  lull ;  to  be  charged  as  a  breeding  animal 


S  ha  ket  peart. 
Swtft. 


To  TEEM.  v.  a. 

I  To  bring  fort* »  to 

9  To  pour. 
TE'EMER,  t. 

young. 

TE'EMFUL,  a.  [laaia/ai,  Sax.] 
I  Pregnant;  prolifick. 

4  Brimful.  Aintwertk. 
TE'EMLESS,  a.   [from  torn.]   Unfruitful ;  not 
prolifick.  Dryden. 
TEEN,  «.    [tine*,  Sax.  leara,  Flemish,  to  vex.] 
Sorrow  ;  grief  :  not  in  use.  SkaJuipeare. 
To  TERN,  r.  a.    [ttaaa.  to  kindle.  Sax.]   To  ex- 
cite ;  to  provoke  to  do  a  thing.  Spenser. 
TEENS,  f.    [from  teen  for  tea.]   The  years  rec- 
koned by  the  termination  tcea;  as,  thirteen, 
fourteen.  GlamiUe. 
TEETH.  The  plural  of  tool*. 
To  TEETH,  v.  a.    [from  the  noan.]  To  breed 
teeth.  ifxfcaiAfioi. 
TE'GUMENT.  ».    [IfMMtfMV  Lat.]  ,  Cover  ; 

the  outward  part.  IVuemav. 
To  TEH-HE,  e.  a.   To  laugh ;  to  titter. 
TEILTVm,  i.   Linden  or  time  tree.  Isaiah. 
TI.1NT,  i.    [tnme,  I  r.J    Colour ;  touch  of  the 
pencil.  Dryden. 
TFLARY,  a.[/rla,  a  web,  L.]  Spinning  webs.  Br. 
TE'LEGRAPH,*  s.  [-rsXac  and  r(*^'>]  An  instru- 
ment that  answers  the  end  or  writing  by  con- 
veying intelligence  to  a  distance  through  the 
means  of  signal*.  Mason. 
TE'LESCOPB,  ».  [rsxoe  and  «wr*w.]  A  lone  glass 
by  which  distant  object*  are  viewed.  Ham. 
TELESCO'PICAL,  a.   [from  telescope.  ]  Belong. 

ing  to  a  telescope  ;  seeing  at  a  distance. 
T.  TEL  L,  r.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pas*,  told,  [tellan, 


tax.  taeien,  telle*,  Dutch,  total,  DanUh.1 
1  To  utter ;  to  ex  pre** ;  to  apeak.  Milton. 


TEM 

9  To  relate ;  to  rehearse.  Pope. 

3  To  teach ;  to  inform. 

4  To  discover  ;  to  betray. 

5  To  count ;  to 

6  To  make  ext 
To  TELL,  ».  a. 

I  To  give  an  account :  to  make  report. 
«  To  teU  an.  To  inform  of. 
TE'LLER,  «.  [fromteU.] 
I  One  who  tell*  or  relate*, 
a  One  who  numbers  ,  a  numberer. 
3  A  teller  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
(here are  four;  their  businea*  i*  to  receive  all 
monies  due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk  of 
the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith:  they 
also  pay  any  money  payable  by  the  king,  by 
warrant  from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt.  Cornell 
TELLTALE.  *.  [teU  and  lei*.]   One  who  give* 
maliciou*  information;  one  who  carries  offi- 
cious intelligence.  F  axrfax. 
TEMEKA'RIOUS,  a.   [temeraire,  Fr.  leraerariaa, 
Lat.] 

1  Rash ;  heady.  V  Estrange . 

9  Careless  ;  heedless.  /Jay. 
TEME'RITY,  *.    [leaserilos,  Lat.]  Raabuesa; 

unreasonable  contempt  of  danger. 
To  TEMPER,  v.  a.  [lemprru,  Lat.l 

1  To  mix  ao  a*  that  one  part  qualifies  I 

9  To  compound ;  to  form  by  mixture  ;  to  qualify 
a*  an  ingredient.  Skakeipeare. 

3  To  mingle.  Addison. 

4  To  beat  together  to  a  proper  consistence.  W is. 

5  To  accommodate ;  to  modify.  Wisdom.. 
.6" To  bring  to  due  proportion;  to  moderate  ex- 
cess. Milton. 

7  To  soften;  to  mollify;  to  assuage;  to  south  t 
to  calm.  •  Otvey. 

8  To  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 

5 

9  To  cavern  :  a  latinism. 
TE'M  PER,  «.  [from  the  verb.] 


or  medium.  Swi/i. 


I  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 
9  Middle  course:  mean 

3  Constitution  of  body. 

4  Disposition  of  mind.  Locke. 

5  Constitutional  frame  of  mind.   I  Shakespeare. 

6  Calmness  of  mind  ;  moderation.  Pope. 

7  State  to  which  metals  are  reduced,  particularly 
as  to  hardneas.  Sharp. 

TEMPERAMENT,*,  {temperament**,  Lat.] 
1  Constitution ;  state  with  respect  to  the  predo- 
minance af  any  quality.  Locke. 
9  Medium  :  due  mixtuie  of  opposite* . 
TEMPERAMENTAL,  a-    [from  I 

Constitutional. 
TE  MPERANCE,     [temparaalia.  Lat.] 
1  Moderation  :  opposed  to  glutton/  and  drunken. 

nest.  Temple. 
9  Patience;  calmnes*;  sedatcness;  moderation 

af  passion. 
TEMPERATE,  a.  [temperata*,  Lat.] 

1  Not  excessive ;  mc 
lity. 

2  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink.  Wit 

3  Free  from  ardent  passion.  Skakespeare. 
TE'MPERATELY,  ad.  [from  lewperaie.] 

I  Moderately  \  not  excessively. 

9  Calmly  ;  without  violence  or  passion. 

3  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 
TE'M PERATENESS,  s.  [from  leinperaie.] 

1  Freedom  from  excesses;  mediocrity. 

9  Calmnes* :  coolness  of  mind.  LkenieL. 
TE'MPERATURE,  s.  [teasperatara,  Lat.) 

1  Constitution  of  nature ;  degree  of  any  qualU 
ties.  j  IVattt. 

9  Mediocrity  ;  due  balance  of  contrarieties.  Dar. 

3  Moderation  {  freedom  from  predominant  pas- 
sion. 

TE'MPERED,  a.  [from  temper.] 


regard  to  the  passion*. 
TE'M  TEST,  $.  [tempextas,  Lat.] 
l  The  utmost  violence  of  the  wi 
9  Anv  tumult ;  commotion  ;  perturbation. 
Tb  TE'M  PEST,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  dis 
turb  a*  by  a  tempest. 
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TEMPEST- BEATEN,  a.     [tempt a  and  to*.] 

Shattered  with  storm*.  Dryden. 
TO  M  PEST-TOST,  a.  [tempt it  and  tot t.]  Driven 

about  l  v  storm.  Skaheipeare. 
TOM  PEsTl'V  ITY,  «.   [tenptitttru,  Ut.]  Sea- 

sonableness.  flwn. 
TEMPESTUOUS  a.  [temperrueax,  Fr.  from  tern- 

pe*t.l  Stormy  j  turbulent.  Collier. 
TEM  PL  *.  B,  •.  (from  the  Temple.]   A  student  in 

the  law.  Pope. 
TK'MPLE,  «.  [temple,  Fr.  tempiam,  Ut.] 
1  A  olace  appropriated  to  act*  of  religion. 

Shnkespeart. 

S  [From  tempera,  Lat.]    The  upper  part  of  the 
•idea  of  the  head.  Witeman. 
TE'MPLET,  f.   A  piece  of  timber  in  a  building. 

Mot  on. 

TEMPORAL,  a.    [temporal,  Fr. 
Lat.] 

l  Measured  by  time;  not 
8  Secular;  not  ecclesiasi 

3  Not  spiritual. 

4  Placed  at  the  temples. 
TBMPORA'LiTY,  1  s.   [temporalis,  Fr.  from 
TEMPORALS.      j       temporal.]    Secular  pos- 
session* |  not  ecclesiastic  k  rights.  Baxon. 

TEMPORALLY,  ad.    [from  temporal.}  With 

respect  to  this  life. 
TEMPORALTY,  *.  [from  temporal.] 
l  The  laity ;  secular  pe< 

t Secular  Doftsesnon*. 
TEMPORA'NBOUS.  a. 


U,  low 


Hooker. 
Arbuthnot 


TEm'po'raRINESS,..   [from  temporary.]  The 

state  of  being  temporary. 
TEMPORARY,  a.   [tempe*,  Ut.]  La»tingonly 
for  a  limited  time.  Addison. 
7b  TEMPORIZE,  t.  «.  [rempsrieer,  Fr.] 
1  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate.  Shaketpeare. 
t  To  comply  with  the  time,  or  occasions. 
TOM  PORI'ZER,  *.  [temporitenr,  Fr.  from  tempo- 
rite.']     One  that  complies  with  times  or  occa- 
sion* ;  a  trimmer.  Shakespeare . 
T» TEMPT,  v.  a.  [tento,  Ut.  tenter,  Fr.] 
1  To  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  by  presenting  some 

tieasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind.  Shaketp. 
o  provoke.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  solicit ;  to  draw.  Gay. 
4  To  try ;  to  attempt.  Dryden. 
TE'M  IT  ABLE,  a.  [from  tempt.]  Liable  to  temp- 
tation ;  obnoxious  to  bad  influence.  Swift. 
TEMPTATION,  s.  [tentatuam,  Fr.  from  tempt'} 
l  The  act  of  tempting;  solicitation  to  ill;  en- 
ticement. Milton. 


Duppa. 
a  motive 
Dryden. 


9  The  state  of  being  tempted. 

3  That  which  >«  offered  to  the  mind 

to  ill. 

TEMPTER,  •.  [from  tempi.] 
l  One  who  solicits  to  ill;  an 
«  The  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 
TF MSI.  BREAD,    it.    [ttmten,  temt,  Dutch.] 
TO  MS  E  U  BREAD, )    Bread  made  of  flower  bet- 

ter  sifted  than  common. 
TEMULENCY,  t.    [lemeicalie,  Ut.]  Inebri- 
ation ;  intoxication  by  liquor. 
TEMULENT,  a.  frematattes,  Ut.]  Inebriated; 

intoxicated  as  with  strong  liquor*. 
TEN,  a.    [tyn.  Sax.  tin,  Dutch.]   The  decimal 

number;  twice  five. 
TENABLE,  a.    [leaoWe,  Fr.]    Soch  as  may  be 
'maintained  against  opposition;  such  as  may 
be  hrld  against  attacks.  Cktrendim. 
TBNA'CIOCS,  a.  rre™u,  Ut  ] 
1  Grasping  bard  ;  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  not  will- 
ing to  let  go.  South. 
9  Retentive.  Locke. 
9  [From  traere,  Fr.]   Having  parts  disposed  to 
adhere  to  each  other ;  cohesive.         Hew  ton. 

4  Nifgardly ;  tlose-flsted.  Aimtworth. 
TENA'CIOUSLY,  ad.   With  disposition  to  hold 

fast.  Glanvillt. 
TONA'CIOUSNEM,  t.   Unwillingness  to  quit, 

resign,  or  let  go. 
TBNA'CITY,  *.    [temuit4,  Fr.  'leaoctias.  Ut.] 

Viscosity,   giutlnousness,  adhesion  of  one 

part  to  another. 


TEN 

TENANCY,  *.   [tananche,  old  Fr.]  Temporary 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  another.  Wottvn. 
TONANT,  $.  [tenant,  Fr.] 
1  One  that  holds  of  another  ;  one  that  on  certain 
conditions  lias  temporary  possession  and  u*e 
of  the  propetty  of  another..  Pope. 
1  One  who  resides  in  any  place.  Thonuun. 
To  TE'N  ANT,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  hold 
on  certain  conditions.  Additon. 
TE'NANTABLE,  a.  [from  tenant.]   Such  a*  may 
be  held  by  a  tenant.  Suckling. 
TE'NANTLESS,  a.  [from  leaaal.]  Unoccupied; 
unpossessed.  Shaketpeare. 


TE'N  ANT-SAW,  $. 

See  TENON. 
TENCH,  s.  [time,  Sax.  trace,  Lai.] 

To 


[corrupted  from  tenon- taw.] 
A  pond 


To  TEND,  r.  a.  [contracted  from  attend.] 
I  To  watch |  to  guard;  to  accompany  as  an 


t  To  attend;  to  accompany. 
9  To  be  attentive  to. 
To  TEN  D,  a.  a.  [tendo,  Ut.] 
I  To  move  toward  a  certain  point  or  place.  Hot. 
t  [From  reneYs,  Fr.]    To  be  directed  to  any  end 
or  purpose ;  to  aim  at.  TiUoUon. 

3  To  contribute.  Hammond. 

4  To  wait ,  to  expect .  out  of  use.  Saaxespeere. 
ft  To  attend ;  to  wait  as  dependants  or  servante. 

Shaketpeare. 
6  To  attend  aa  something  inseparable. 
TENDANCE,.,  [from  tend.] 
(.Attendance;  «ute  of  expectatit 

3  Attendance,  act  of  waiting. 

4  Care;  act  of  tending. 
TONDF.NCE.i_  rfromr«rf1 
TEN  DENCY,  f  ''  t,rom  1 

l  Direction  or  < 

Taylor. 

%  Direction  or  course  toward  any  inl* 

result;  drift. 
TENDER,  a.  [teadre,  Pr.] 
I  Soft ;  ea*ily  impressed  ar  injured. 
8Sen»ible;  essily  pained ;  soon  sore. 

3  Effeminate;  emasculate;  de 

4  Exciting  kind  concern. 

Speneer. 
Hudibra*. 

TUloum. 
•tpenrt. 
Bacon. 


Shaketpeare* 
Milton. 


nee  or 
Locke. 

Milton. 


0  Susceptible  of  soft 
7  Amorous ;  lasciviou*. 

•  Expressive  of  the  softer 

•  Careful  not  to  hurt. 

10  Gentle  ;  mild ;  unwilling  to  pa 

11  Apt  to  give  pain. 
It  Young  i  weak  t  as,  tender  age. 
7a  TE'N  DEB,  e.  a.  [feadre,  Fr.] 


iTo 


t|  to 


propose  loaccepu 


Ith  kind- 
5  ha  ketpeare. 


*  To  hold ;  to  esteem. 

9  [From  the  adjective.] 

ness :  not  in  use. 
TE'N  DEB,  *.  (from  the  verb.] 

1  Offer ;  proposal  to  acceptance. 

9  Regard  ;  kind  concern  :  not  used. 

9  A  small  ship  attending  «o  a  larger. 
TE'N  DERHEaRTED,  a.  [leader  snd  Aearl.]  Of 

a  soft  rnmna**i»nate  disposition. 
TE'N  DERL1NO,  «.  (from  leader.] 

I  The  flrst  born*  of  a  deer. 

t  A  fondling. 

TENDERLY,  ad.  [from  leader.]  In  a  tender 
manner;  mildly;  gently;  softly)  kindly  j 
without  harshness.  Mi  I  um. 

TENDERNESS.  *.  [teadresse,  Fr.] 
l  The  ttate  of  being  tender;  susceptibility  of 
impressions.  Ar  bat  knot. 

9  State  nf  being  eesily  hart ;  soreness.  Adduon. 

3  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passion*.  Sao*. 

4  Kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of  an. 

bacon. 

U^tton. 
Gov.  of  the  lorifne. 

7  Soft  pathos  of  ci 
TENDINOUS,  a. 
containing 
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TtfNDON.  •.  [Undo,  Lat.]  A  sinew;  a  ligature 
by  which  the  joint*  are  moved.  Wi*tm<m 

TE'NDRIL,  s.  [ten.trxlUm,  Fr.]  The  clasp  of  a 
vine,  or  othrr  climbing  plant.  Kay. 

TENE'BRICOSE,  )  a.     [tmtbriconu,  Unebrosus, 

TENE'BHIOIIS.  j     Ut.J    Dark,  gloomy. 

TENERROSITY,  t,  [tenebe*,  Lat.)  Uarknets; 

TE^NEM  ENT,  m.  [tenement,  Fr.  UnemaUum,  law 
Lat. J    Any  thing  held  hy  a  tenant.  Pope. 

TE'NENT.  «.   Sec  TENET. 

TENE'RITY,  $.  [teneritat,  teaer,  Lat.]  Tender- 

_ne «  .1 1 an .  .- i A . 

TENE'SMUS,  t.  Continual  need  to  go  to  stool. 
  Ar  but  knot. 

TE'NET,  «.  [tear*,  Ut.  he  holds.  It  is  someiic 
written  ttnent,  or  the/  Aold.]    Position ;  prin- 

w*£tf£i.?Plnlon-  SI- 
TE'S FOLD,  a.    [tea  and >«.]    Ten  times  in- 

creased.  Milton. 

TE'NMS.  s.  A  play  at  winch  a  ball  is  driven  with 

a  racket.  Peaeham. 

To  TE'NMS,  ».  «.   [from  the  noun.]   To  drive 

as  a  ball :  not  used.  Spenser. 

TENNIS-COURT,*  *.    [tenuis  and  court.]  The 

'  i  the  game  at  tennis  is  played. 


TeNON,  $.   [Ft.)  The  end  of  a  timber  cut  to 
be  fitted  into  another  timber.  itftwoa. 
TE'NOUR,  s.  [srnor.  Ut.  sea**?,  Fr.l 
1  Continuity  of  state  >  consunt  mode ;  manner 
of  continuity.  Sprat. 
•  Sen*e  contained  ;  general  course  or  drift. 
9  A  «uund  in  music.  Bacon. 
TENSE,  a.    [tens  us,  Ut.]   Stretched;  stiff;  not 
lax.  Holder. 
TENSE,  $.  [temps,  Fr.  temp**,  Ut.]    A  variation 
•»f  the  verb  to  signify  time.  Clarke. 
TE'NSBNESS,  s.    {from  lew.]  Contraction; 

tension  :  the  contrary  to  <<uiiy.  Sharp. 
TE'NSIBLE,  o.  [trt.nu,  Ut.]    Capable  of  being 
extended.  Bacon. 
TE'NSILE,  a.  [reim/ti,  Ut.]    Capable  of  exten- 
••on.  Baton. 
TE'NSION,  s.  [tension,  Fr.  tensus,  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  atretching.  Holder. 
%  The  itate  of  being  stretched.  Blackmore. 
TE'NSIVE,  a.  [teiutu,  Ut.]    Giving  a  sensation 
of  st  iffneas  or  contraction.  Floyer. 
TE'NSURE,  s.  [Unras,  Ut.]   The  act  of  stretch- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  stretched  ;  the  contrary 
to  taxation  or  laxity.  Bacon. 
TENT.  r.  [tente,  Fr.  tentorium,  Ut.] 
I  A  soldier's  moveable  lodging  place,  commonly 
made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles.  Knolles. 
%  Any  temporary  habitation;  a  pavilion. 

3  A  roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sore.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  species  n|  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain. 

To  TENT,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lodge  as 
mt  tent ;  to  tabernacle.  Shakespeare. 

To  TENT,  r.  a.  To  search  as  with  a  medical 
tent.  Wiseman 

TENTATION,  s.  [reatatien,  Fr.  tentatio,  Ut.j 
Tnal ;  temptation.  Brov*. 

TENTATIVE,  a.    [fenfoHce,  Fr.  lento,  Latin.] 

TE'NTED,  a.  [from  teal.]  Covered  with  tents" 

TE'NTER,  *.  [tenth,  ten  tut.  Ut.] 
1  A»hook  on  wrM"cb  things  are  ktretched. 
*  To  be  on  the  Urntert.   To  be  on  the  stretch ;  to 

_      in  difficulties.  Hndibras. 

To  TE'NTER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  stretch 
by  hooks.  Korea. 

SaJSI!X%  ••  *•   To  »dmi,  extension.  Bacon. 

TE'NTF.R-HOOK,*  s.  {tenter  and  hcok.]  A  M„d 
of  nail  or  square  hook  with  two  sharp  point*  • 
one  of  the  nails  or  hooks  driven  int..  the  rack 
or  rrame  on  which  cloth  it  stretched  and  dried. 

"^SSSft/S^  **,]  Fim  af,cr  the  nin^' 


Aintworth. 
Ut.]    To  make 

Cole. 

and/otiam,  Ut  } 


TER 

3  TeniAi  are  that  yearly  portion  which  all  livings 
ecclesiastical  yield  to  the  king.  Cornell. 
TE'.NTH  LY.  od.    In  the  tenth  place. 
TENTl'GINOUS,  a.    [teafigo,  Utin.]  Stiff; 

stretched. 
TE' NT  WORT.  s.   A  plant. 
To  TE»NUATE,*  r.  a.  [I 
thin;  to  cause  tenuity. 
TENUIFOLIOUS,  a.  [t 

Having  thin  leave*. 
TENU'sTY,a.  [tenuitas,  Lat.] 
I  Thinness;  exility;  smallness;  minuteness. 

not  gross  DCS*.  Bentley. 
9.  Poverty  ;  meanness  :  not  used.    King  Charles. 
TE'VUOOS,  a.    [isxais,  Ut.]     Thin;  small; 

minute.  Brrrrn. 
TE'NURE,  s.  [tenare.  Fr.  fenans,  law  Ut.]  TI.e 
manner  whereby  tenements  arc  holden  af  their 
lords.  Cotoell. 
TEPEFA'CTION,  s.  [tepefneitt,  Ut.]   The  act  of 

warming  to  a  small  decree. 
TE'PID,  a.  [teptdm,  Ut.]  Luk 

in  a  small  uWree. 
TEPl'DITY,  s.  [from  tenld.l  Lul 
TE'POR,*.   [trpor,  Ut.]   Lukewarmneas ; 
tie  heat. 


TERATOLOGY,  s.    [rsfcttf  and  X^.]  Bom- 

bast  j  affectation  of  false  sublimity. 
TERCE.  ».    [tierce,  Fr.l    A  vessel  containing 
forty- two  gallons  of  wine  ;  the  third  part  of  a 


butt  or  pipe. 


Amnrerth. 


TF.REBI'NTH  INATB,  la.  flerebin  thine.  Ft  tern. 
TEREBI'NTHINE,     )    bxnlhnm,  Lat.]  Can- 
sisting  of  turpentine;  mixed  with  turpentine 


TENTH,  j.  [from  the  adjective. 1 
iThe^enthpatt.  . 


pis!?,: 


7b  TE'REBRATE,  r. «.  [tereero,  Ut.]   To  boee ; 

to  perforate  ;  to  pierce.  Derham. 
TEREBRATION,  s.  [from  teretmte  ]   The  act 

of  bonng  or  piercing.  Baton 
TERGE'MINOUS,  a.  [tergnassaw,  Ut.]  Three: 

fold. 

TERGIVERSATION,  s.  [tergnm  andt*r*o.  Ut.] 
I  Shift ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion.  BrvmhalL 

0  Change;  fickleness.  Clarendon. 

TERM,  S.   Uermmu$,  Ut.] 

1  Limit .  boundary.  Bacon. 
*  JPram  I  erase,  Fr.]  The  word  by  which  a  thing 

is  expressed.  Swift. 
S  Words  :  language.  Mttton. 

4  Condition  ;  stipulation.  Dryden. 

5  [From  termine,  eld  Fr.]  Time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts  ;  a  limited  time.  Addison. 

0  (In  law.)  The  time  in  which  the  tribunals  are 
open  to  all  that  list  to  seek  their  right  by 
course  of  law ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  va- 
cation. Of  these  term*  there  arc  four  in  every 
year,  one  is  called  Hilary  teras,  which  begins 
the  twenty-third  of  January,  and  ends  the 
twenty-first  of  February;  another  is  called 
Easter  term,  which  begins  eighteen  days  after 
Easter,  and  ends  the  Mondav  next  after  Ascen- 
sion-day ;  the  third  is  Trinity  term,  beginning 
the  Friday  next  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  end- 
ing the  Wednesday-fortnight  after;  the  fourth 
is  Michaelmas  term,  beginning  the  sixth  of? 
November,  and  ending  the  twenty-eigth  of 
November.  CoueU. 

To  TERM,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]   To  name  ;  to 
rail.  Loc&r. 
TE'RMAOANCY,  t.   [from  termagant.]  Turbo- 
lence ;  tumultuousnesi.  Parker. 
TE'RMAGANT.  a.  (tyr  and  wogwn.  Sax. 
t  Tumultuous;  turbulent. 
t  Qfinrrilsome}  scolding;  furious. 
TEJRM  AGANT,  #.    A  scold ;  a  brawling  jurbo- 

TE'RMER,  s.  '[fr°rn  term.]  One  who  travels  up 
to  the  term.  ben  JonwZ 

TERMINABLE,  o.  [from  lermtMle.]  Limit- 
oble:  that  admits  of  bounds. 

7b TERMINATE,  v.  d.  [teroiiao,  Ut. 

1  To  hound ;  to  limit. 
9  To  put  an  end  to. 

To  TE'RMINATE,  ».  a.  To  be  limited ,  to  end  , 
to  have  an  end ;  to  attain  lt»  and. 
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TERMINATION,  t.  [from  teratiaafe.] 
1  The  met  of  limiting  or  bounding. 
«  Bound ;  limit.  Broun. 

3  End;  conclusion. 

4  Last  purpose.  White. 

5  End  of  word,  as  varied  by  their  signilkations. 

Wait*. 


TEX 


TERMI'NTHUS,  i.  rtVx«fc<.]  A  tnmoor.  Wise. 
TERMLESS,  a.    [from  term.]      Unlimited ; 

boundless.  Raleigh. 
TE'RMLY,  ad.  [from  term.]  Term  by  term. 

Bacon. 

TE'RN  ARY.lt.    [ternariut,  ternio.  Ut.]  The 
TE'HNION.J     number  three.  Holder. 
TE'RRACE,  «.  [tfrrore,  Fr.  lerrooesa,  Ital.] 
1  A  small  mount  pf  earth  cowered  with  grass. 

Temple. 

ft  A  balcony  i  fin  open  gallery.  Dryden. 
To  TE'RRACE,  v.  a.  [from  t be  noun.]   To  open 
to  the  air  or  light.  IVotton. 
TERRAQUEOUS,  o.     [terra  and  aoaa.  Lat.] 
Competed  of  land  and  water.  woodward. 
TERRE'NE,  a.    [terrrr,u.»,  Ui.]    Earthly  ter- 
restrial. Hooker. 
TE'RRB-BLUE,  s.  [ferre  and  Mae,  Fr.]    A  ion 
of  earth.  Woodward. 
TE'RRE  VgKTB,  $.  [Fr.]  A  »ort  of  earth.  Dry. 
TE'RREOUS,  «.    [terreas,  Lat.]   Earthly j  con- 
.       sitting  of  earth.  Brown. 
TE R R E'STRI A L,  a •  [terrestrin,  Ut.] 
1  Earthly  ;  not  ctlestial.  Spenser. 
ftTerrenus:  improper.  fJ'o"dward. 
To  TERRF.'STRIFY,  v.  a.    [terrettris  and /acio, 
Ut.]   Tu  reduce  to  the  state  of  earth.  lirnim. 
TERRESTR10U9,  a.    [terrtttru,  Ut.]  Tirr- 
reoyj  •  earthly;  consisting  of  earth.  Brown. 
TE'RRIBLE,  a.  [terribilie,  Lat.f 
1  Dreadful;  formidable)  causing  fear.  Shalt. 
ft  Great,  ao  at  to  offend :  a  colloquial  hyperbole. 

Clarendon. 

TE'RRIBLEN,ES9,  ».   Formidableness ;  the*qua- 
litv  of  being  terrible ;  dreadfulness.  Sidney. 
TE'RRIBLY,  ad.  [from  terrible.] 
1  Dreadfully  j  formidably  )  toaato  raise  fear. 

Dnden. 

ft  Violently  ;  very  much.  Swift. 
TERRIER,  i.Uerrier,  Fr.  from  terra,  Lat.  earth.] 
1  A  doc  that  follows  his  game  under-ground. 

Dryden. 

ft  A  survey  or  register  of  lands,  Ayl\flf- 
S  A  wimble  j  auger  or  borer.  jiNanrori*. 
TERRl'FICK.  a.  [terrt/ca*,  Ut.]  Dreadful; 

causing  lerrour.  Pa  Mips. 

ToTE'RRIFY.  v.  a.  [terror  and/aria,  Lat.]  To 
fright;  to  shock  with  fear;  to  make  afraid. 

Blackmore. 

TERRITORY.  ».  rterrsiortam,  law  Ut.]   Land  j 
country:  dominion;  district.  Deanam- 
TE'RROUR,  «.  [terror,  Ut.  terrsar,  Fr.] 
1  Fear  communicated.  ■532' 
B  Fear  received.  K*olle%. 
9  The  cause  of  fear.  Prior 
TERSE,  a.  [remit,  Lat  ] 
1  Smooth  :  not  in  use.  Brown 
t  Cleanly  written  $  neat.  Swift. 
TERTIAN,  s.    [tertiaiw,  Ut.]     An  ague  inter- 
mitting  hut  one  day,  so  that  there  arc  two  fits 
in  three  days.  Harvey. 
ToTE'RTlATE,  v.  n.  [tertio,  tertiut,  Ut.]  To 

do  any  thing  tne  third  time. 
TESSELLATED,  a.    [teuella,  Ut.]  Variegated 
by  squares.  Woodward. 
TEST,  t.  [Crst,  Fr.  teifa,  Ital.] 
1  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their  metals, 
ft  Trial ;  examination,  as  by  the  cupel.  Sao*. 
9  Means  of  trial.  Ben  Jonson. 

4  That  with  wluch  any  thing  is  compared  in  or- 
der to  prove  its  genuineness.  Prrpe. 

5  Discriminative  characteristic^         Dry  den. 

6  Judgment  i  distinction.  Dryden. 
TBSTA'CEOUS,  a.  [leitacetu.  Ut.] 

1  Consisting  of  shelis;  composed  of  shells, 
ft  Having  cuntinuous,  not  jointed  shells :  op- 
posed to  crustacaoais. 
TE  STAMENT,  t.  ttesUraeafaws,  fcat.] 


I  A  will  -,  any  writing  directing  the  disposal  of 

the  possessions  of  a  man  deceased.  Shakttp. 
ft  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  holy 
scripture. 

TESTA  MF/NTARY,  a.     [tettamentariut,  Ut.] 
Given  by  will ;  contained  in  wills.  Atterbury. 
Th'STATE,  a.    [testatas,  Lat  ]     Having  mad* 
a  will.  Ayt\ffe. 
TESTATOR,  I.  [testator,  Ut.]    One  who  leaves 
a  will.  Taylor. 
TESTA'TRIX,  s.  [Ut.]    A  woman  who  leaves 
a  will. 

TESTED,  a.  [from  test.]   Tried  by  a  gg'^ 

TESTER,  «.  [teste,  Fr.  a  head.] 
I  A  sixpence.  Pope, 
i  The  cover  of  a  bed. 
TE'STICLE,  s.  [tetticultu,  Ut.]    Slone.  Brown. 
TESTICULAR,"  a.    [from  testicle.]  Be 

tu  the  testicles. 
TESTIFICATION,  «,  [teirijlcaito,  Ut.  from  tes- 
tify.]   The  act  of  witnessing.  Hooker. 
TESTIFICATOR,  s.  [teittfcor,  Ut.]   One  who 
witnesses. 

TEST1  F1ER,  s.    [from  testi/y.]   One  who  teste* 
firs. 

To  TE'STl  FY.  ».  a.    [tettificor.  Ut.]     To  wit- 
ness;  to  prove;  to  give  evidence.  Milton. 
To  TESTIFY,  v.  a.  To  witness;  to  give  evi- 
dence of  any  point.  John. 
TE'STl  LY,  ad.  [ from  testy  ]    Fretfully,  psurv* 

ishly ;  morosely. 
TESTIMONIAL,  ».  [testitarwraJ,  Fr.  testimomam, 
Ut.]    A  writing  produced  by  any  one  as  an 
evidence  for  himself.  fJwnet, 
TE'STl  MON  Y,  i.    (trstisaoatam,  Ut.] 
t  Evidence  eiven;  proof  by  witness.  Dryden. 
i  Public  evidences.  Afilton. 
9  Open  attest  at  inn  ;  profession.  Milton. 
To  TE'STl  MON  Y,  a.  a.  To  witness :  not  used. 

Shmketpeare. 

TE'STINESS,  s.  [from  t«ly.]  Moroseness -, 
pecvuhness.  Locke. 

TESTU'DIN  ATED,  a.  [tettado,  Ut.]  Roofed  > 
arc  bca. 

TESTUDI'NEOUS,  a.    [testado,  Lat.] 

bling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
TESTY,  a.  [testie,  Fr.  testardo,  Ital.] 

peevish  .  apt  to  be  angry. 
TETCHINESS,*  s.  [from  it 

frnwardness. 
TETCHY,  a.    Froward ;  peevish.  SA 
TE  IE  A  TETE,  a.  [Fr.]    Cheek  by  jowl.  PH. 
TETHKR,  t.  8eeTEDI>ER.   A  string  by  which 

horses  are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide.  .Swt/f. 
To  TE'THER.  v.  a.  To  tie  up. 
TETRAGONAL,  a.  [rs>ary*vof.]  Foursquare. 

Brown. 

TETR  A  PET  A  LO  US,  a.  [vseraf*  and  rrrasXov.1 
Such  flowers  as  consist  of  four  leaves  round 
the  style.  Mtller. 

TETR  ARCH,  s.  [tetrarcha,  Ut.  «Wxni  -3  A 
Romau  gorernour  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  pro- 
vince. Ben  Jomon. 

TETRA'RCHATE,  \t.    [TsVopx.es.]     A  Roman 

TETRA'RCHY,.  I  government  of  a  fourth 
part  of  a  province, 

TETRA'STICK,  e.  [-rslrae-ix<>t.J  An  epigram  or 
stanza  of  four  verses.  Pope. 

TE'TRICAL,    |  a.    [uthcut,  Ut.]     Froward  , 

TETRICOUS, )     perverse ;  sour.  Knoile*. 

TETTER,  «.  [teter.  Sax.]  A  scab ;  a  scurf ;  a 
ringworm.  Shake 

TEW,  a.  [totre,  n  hempen  rope,  Dutrh.] 
t  Materials  for  any  thing, 
ft  An  iron  chain.  Aintworth. 

To  TEW,  a.  a.  [taviaa,  Sax  ]  To  work ;  to  beat 
so  as  to  soften. 

TE'WEL,  s.  [(»yau,  or  luyal.  Fr.]  The  U per 
pipe  fixed  in  the  back  of  a  forge,  into  which  is 
placed  the  bellows.  -  Maion. 

TbTE'WT AW,  r.  a.  [from  tew  by  reduplication.] 
To  beat ;  to  break.  Aforitsaer. 

TEXT,  s.  [teitas,  Ut.] 
I  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written.  Waller. 
%  A  senltncc  of  scripture. 


Resem- 

Fretful ; 
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Brotm. 


THA 

TEXTILE,  a.  [UxtUU,  Lat.]  Woven  ;j»pable 

of  being  woven.  rVilksms. 
TE'XTM  AN,  *.  [irxt  and  mam.]   A  man  rea.ly  in 

quotation  of  texts.  Saniierton . 

TE'XTRINE,  «.    [tears**,  lat.]     Relating  to 

weaving.  Derham. 
TE'XTUAHIST,  I  s.  [Uttumire,  Fr.]  One  ready 
TE'XTl'ARY.    )      »n  the  text  of  scripture;  a 

divine  well  versed  in  scripture. 
TB'XTCARY.  «.  (from  text.] 
I  Contained  in  the  text, 
t  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative. 
TE'XTIRE,  f.  [text**,  Lat.J 
,  1  The  act  of  Heaving, 
t  A  web;  a  thing  woven. 
9  Manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either  to  form 

or  matter.  rope. 

4  Disposition  of  the  porta  of  bodies  ;  combinn. 
tson  of  parts.  A'ewton. 

THAN,  ad.    [thmnsse.  Sax.]    A  particle  placed  in 

comparison  after  the  comparative  adjective  .  as 

I  am  older  (Aaa  you. 
Til  AN  L.  $.  [thegn,  Sax.]  An  bid  title  of  honour, 

perhaps  equivalent  to  baron.  Skakespearc. 
To  THANK,  v.  a.  [lft*»et«.  Sax.] 
I  To  return  acknowledgments  for  any  favour  or 

kindness.  Dry  Jen. 

5  It  is  often  used  in  a  contrary  or  ironical  i ease. 

Swift. 

THANK,  \  i.  [tkancas.  Sax.]  Acknowledgment 
THANKS,  I     paid  for  favour  or  kindness ;  ex* 

^resiion  of  gratitude.  Skaketpeare. 
A'NKFUL,  a.  [tkanefal,  Sax.]  Full  of  grati- 
tude ;  ready  in  acknowledge  good  received.  Dr. 
THA'NKPULLY.  ad.  With  lively  and  grateful 
sense  of  good  received.  Boyle. 
THANKFULNESS,  s.  [from  thankful.]  Grati- 
tude; lively  sense  or  ready  acknowledgment 
of  good  received.  Toy  lor. 

THa'NKLESS.  a.  [from  thank.] 
I  Unthankful ;  ungrateful ;  making  no  acknow 

ledgroent.  Pvf 
9  Not  deserving,  or  not  likely  to  gain  th«nks. 


THE 


THA'NKIESSNESS.  i.    Ingratitude;  failure  to 
acknowledge  good  received.  I',  *ne. 

THANKO*FFERING,  s.     [thank  and  afferent;.] 
Offering  paid  in  acknowledgment  of  mercy. 

Halts. 

THANKSOl'VINO.a.    [tkanks  and  fire.]  Cele- 
bration of  metcy.  Hooker. 
THA'NKWORTHY.O.  Ithank  and  wortkw.)  De- 
serving  gratitude ;  meritorious.  Dattt*. 
THAKM,  $.  [tkearm.  Sax.  dan*,  Dutch,  the  gut.] 

everal  i 


the  repetition  of  a 
he  is  grieved,  and 


Intestines  twisted  for  several 
THAT.  proa,  [thata,  Goth,  that.  Sax.  dm,  Dut.] 
The  plural  of  that,  when  it  is  demonstrative  is 
those :  as,  that  man  is  good,  and  those  are  mend- 
ing. When  it  is  relative,  it  has  no  plural :  as 
the  men  that  helped  me  are  men  that  my  father 
favoored. 

t  Not  this,  but  the  other :  take  this,  and  give  me 
lha:. 

t  Which  :  relating  to  an  antecedent  thing  t  the 
house  that  was  ffred. 

3  Who  ^relating  to  ana 

4  It  MO^tmcaMTVtS  to 

word  or  (words 
that  deeply. 
b  Opposed  to  1ft**,  as  the  other  to  one. 

•  When  fftis  and  that  relate  to  foregoing  words, 
thit  is  referred  like  ftic  or  cecy  to  the  latter,  and 
that  like  ilU  or  ceta  to  the  former. 

7  Such  as.  Txllotson. 

•  That  which  ;  what.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  thing :  that  which  I  say  U  iftu. 

10  The  thing  which  then  wax.  CovUy. 

11  By  way  of  eminence.  Cmrlt*. 
14  In  that.  Because.  Hooker. 
THAT,  coin. 

l  Because :  1  am  sorry  that  I  cried. 
»  Noting  a  consequence  :  he  was  so  frighted  that 
he  fled. 

3  Noting  Indication  :  show  that  he  can  stand. 

4  Noting  a  final  end :  work  that  they  may  live. 


THATCH,  s.  [than,  Saxon,  straw,  Sanawer,] 
Straw  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out 
the  weather.  If  arts. 

To  THATCH,  r.  a.  [Iftaraaa,  Sax.]  To  cover  a* 
with  straw.  Drye/rav 

THATCHER.  *.  [from  l&atea.]  One  whose  trade 
is  to  rover  houses  with  straw.  Swift. 

THATCHING,*  i.  [from  thatch.)  The  an  or 
process  of  layiug  on  simw,  to  keep  out  the 
rain ;  the  straw  laid  on  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

A*h. 

To  THAW,  v.  m.  [thaaan,  Sax.  degen,  Du:ch.] 
I  To  grow  liquid  after  congelation  ;  to  melt. 

Boyle. 

»To  remit  the  cold  which  had  caused  frost. 
To  THAW,  v.  a.   To  melt  what  was 


THAW.  i.  [from  the  verb  ] 

I  Liquefaciion  of  any  thing  congealed. 

9  Warmth,  such  as  liquefies  cougclation. 
THE.ar.ieiV.  [de,  Dutch.] 

I  The  aiticle  noting  a  particular  thing.  Shak. 

9  Before  a  vowel  e  is  commonly  cut  off  in  vers*. 

Dtrairi. 

3  Sometimes  he  is  cut  off.  Ctmley. 
THEATRAL,  a.    [tfteoirai,  Fr.  theatraiu,  Lat.] 

Belonging  to  a  theatre. 
THE' AT  RE.  t.  [theatre,  Fr.  laearrwsx,  Ut.] 
which 


I  A  place  in  i 


shows  arc  exhibited ;  a  play- 


*  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  a 
theatre.  .  MUtan. 

THEATR1CK,   la.  [UeatruM,  Lat.]  Scenick,- 
THEA'TRICAL,  J      suiting  a  theatre;  pertain- 
ing  to  a  theatre.  Pope. 
THEATRICALLY,  od.  [from  theatrical]    In  a 
manner  suiting  the  stage.  Swyfl. 
THKE.   The  oblique  singular  of  fApu, 
TH  KFT,  s.  [from  l  Ate/0 
1  The  act  of  stealing.  Covetl. 
t  The  thing  stolen.  Exodus. 
THEIR,  jmmoua.  [ffteora,  of  them,  Sax.] 

1  Of  them  ;  the  pronoun  poaseiaivc,  froirwftey. 

2  Theirs  is  useu  when  any  thing  comes  between 
the  possessive  and  substantive.  Roscommon. 

THE'ISM,*  i.  [from  laeisi.J    The  belief  thai 
there  it  a  God.  Skafutbury. 
THEI'ST,*  s.  [is*.]   One  who  believes  in  God. 

Skaftrsknry . 

TH  KI'STICAL.*  a.   Pertaining  to  a  iheist.  Shaf. 
THEM.   The  oblique  of  they. 
THEME.  «.  [theme,  Fr.  from  Sts**.] 

I  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks  or  writes.  Rom. 

9  A  short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on  any 
topick.  Mitttm. 

3  The  orif  inal  wed  whence  others  are  derived. 

Witt* 

TH  FMSE'LVES,  s.   See  THEY  and  SELF. 

I  These  vety  persons.  Hooker. 

f  The  oblique  case  of  they  and  selves. 
THEN.  ad.  [tftam,  Goth,  than.  Sax.  dam.  Dutch.] 

I  At  that  time.  Oaremaom. 

t  Afterward;  immediately  afterward;  soon  af- 
terward. B* 

3  In  that  case  ;  io  can  sequence.  Dtj 

4  Therefore ;  for  this  reason. 
b  At  another  tin  e;  as,  now  and  them,  at  one 

time  and  another.  VE*tiantr. 
6  That  time.  MiUoa. 
THENCE,  ad. 
I  From  that  place.  MUtom. 
9  From  that  time.  Isatak. 
3  For  that  reason.  Mtlton. 
THENCEFORTH,  ad.  [ifteae*  and  forth.}  From 
that  time.  Stilton. 
THENCEFO-RWARD.  ad.  [rfteace  and/orwd.] 
On  from  that  lime.  Ketttevell. 
THE'OCRACY.  s.  [taeocrati*.  Fr.  *m  and  «*aW] 
Government  immediately  superintended  by 
G»d.  Kw  ft 

THEOCRATICK.*l  a.    [theocratique,  Fr.  from 
THEOCRATIC  A  L,  J     tAeocrocy.]    Relating  t» 
a  government  administered  by  God.  B*rmet. 
THEODOLITE,  s.   A  mathematical  iqatmment 
fori 
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THE 

[3fsyo»a.] 


THI 


The  generation  of 

liadry. 


tkeologus. 


THFfVGONY,  • 

the  god*. 

THEOLOUER,  Is.    [tkeologien,  Fr. 
THEOLOGIAN,  J      Ut.j   A  divine;  a  profes 

f»»r  ul  divinity.  Milton. 
THEOLOGICAL,  o.   [iktolofia,  I -at.]  Relating 

to  »hf  science  ofMivmity.  Swift. 
THEOLOGICALLY.  a,i.   According  to  the  prtn 

ciples  of  theotogy. 
TH  EOLOGIST,  (  s.  [theolofns,  Lat]    A  divine ; 
THE'OLOGl'B,  )      one  studious  in  the  science 

of  divinity.  Drydm. 
To  THEOLOGIZE,*  v.  n.  [from  tAeotofy.]  To 

act  the  part  of  a  divine.  Col*. 
THEOLOGY,  s.  [tAeologie,  Fr.  5ioX»y*«.]  Divi- 

nity. 

THEOMACHIST,  t.   He  who  fights  against  the 
tod*.  bailey. 


Tr/EOMACHY,  «.   [5»s*  and  m*X«i]  TheYgnt 
insi  the  gods  by  the  giant*.  Bailey. 

[(iarao,  Hal.]    A  large  lute  for 
used  by  the  Italians. 


a  gair 
THEORBU,  i: 
playing  a  t 

Wai  fry. 

THEOREM,  t.  [limfw]  A  position  laid  down 
an  an  acknowledged  troth.  Gruant. 

THEOREM  ATK'AL,  I  «.  [from  theorem  ]  Com- 

THEOREM  A* !  1 1  K ,    }     prised   in  theorems; 

THEORE'MICK,  j  conaisting  in  theo- 
rem*. 

THEORE'MATIST,*  a.  [from  rAeorem.]  One 
who  invents  theorems.  A*h. 

THF"ORF/TIC».L,\  a.  [1Aeoreti7ae.Fr.  from  W 

THEORETIC'K,   {    rTrw;  .  and  lAeorioue,  Fr. 

THEOEICAL,      j     fn.nr,  S,,r.a  j  Speculative; 

THE'ORH'K,  "  depending  on  theory  or 
speculation}  terminating  in  theory  or  specu- 
lation. Boyle. 

TH EORE'TIPALLY,  \  ad.   [from  theoretirK.  and 

THEORICALLY,  )  tAavnc*.]  Speculative- 
K  ;not  "radically. 

THEORICK,  a 
(ton  ;  not  pn. 

THE'ORIST.  f. 


,  f.  [from  the  adjective.]  Specula- 
tion ;  not  practice.  SSaketjisnre. 

[from  rotary.]    A  »peculaii*t; 


one  given  to  speculation. 
THE'ORY,s.  [tl 


[tAeorse,  Fr.  *«*»«.]  SneruUtion  ; 
not  practice  ;  scheme  ;  plan  or  system  vet  sub. 
ststint  only  in  the  mind.  Bacon. 
THERAPB'UTICK,  a.  [3sp«»«*«K.]  Curative; 
teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Watts. 

THERE,  ad.    [thar,  Gothick;  lAarr,  Sax.] 
1  In  that  place.  Pope. 
ft  It  is  opposed  tm  here.  MUttm. 

3  An  exclamation  directing  something  at  a  riis- 
tance.  Dryden. 

4  In  composition  it  means  that. 

THE' RE  A  BOUT,  lad.  [there  and  about ;  tArre- 
THR'REABOUTS,  J     abouts  is  therefore  less 

Koper.] 
ear  that  place.  Shakespeare. 
9  Nearly ;  near  that  number,  quantity  or  state. 

Snckltng. 

9  Concerning  that  matter.  LuAre. 
THEREA'FTER,  od.  [there  and  o/ter.]  Accord- 
ing to  that;  accordingly.  Peatkam. 
TH  ERE  AT,  ad.    [there  and  at] 

1  At  that ;  on  that  account.  Hooker. 

9  At  that  place.  Matt  hoc. 

THEREBY',  a«L  [tft/re  and  6y.]  By  that;  hv 
mean*  of  that ;  in  consequence  of  that.  Spen. 
THE'REFORE,  ad.    [there  and /ore.] 

I  For  that ;  tor  this  ;  for  this  reason.  Shaknp. 

5  Consequently.  Jf  Vu. 
9  In  return  for  this;  in  recompence  for  this  or 

for  that.  Matthew. 
THEREFROM,  ad.    [there  and  from.]  From 

that ;  from  this.  Jothua. 
THERKI'N,  *d.   [there  and  »*.]    In  that;  in 

this.  Bacon. 
THEREINTO,  od,  [tAere  and  tafo.]    Into  that. 

THEREOF,  ad.  [there  and  of '.]  Of  that ;  of  this! 

Hooker. 

THEREON,  ad.  [thtrt  and  on.]  On  that.  Sh. 
THEREOUT,  ad.  [/here  and  out.]   Out  of  that. 

ajwuer. 


Swift. 


THERETO,  lad.  [there  and  to,  or  ttato.]  Te 
THEREUNTO,}  that.  Itllutton. 
THEREU'NDER,  ad.  [there  and  uader.]  Under 

THEREUPON,  ad.    [there  and  upon.] 
I  Upon  that ;  in  consequence  of  that. 
4  Immediately. 
TH  FREWPTH,  ad.    [tlsere  and  irita.] 
I  With  that. 
9  Immediately. 
THEREWITHAL,  ad.    [i»ere  and  wiAai.] 
I  Over  and  above.  Daniel. 
9  At  the  same  time.  Shaketpeare. 
3  With  that.  Sfjrnter. 
THERI'ACAL,  a.    [3s»k*m.]    Medicinal;  phy- 
sical. Paeon. 
THERMOMETER,  1.    [5iw<mx  and  txtrpsi.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air, 
or  of  any  matter.  Brtntn. 
THERMOMETRICAL,  a.    [from  thermometer.] 
Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat.  Ckevne. 
THE'RMOSCOPE.  1.    [3r^us  and  «toc.J  An 
instrument  by  which  the  degrees  of  heat  are 
discovered.  Artmthnot. 
THESE,  pronoun.   The  plural  of  sAis. 
I  Otipoied  to  (Aos*.  Dryden. 
These  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  last  men- 
tioned ;  and  cAose  to  the  first.  H'oodvard. 
THE'SIS,  s.  [these,  Fr.  3*tk  ]  A  position  ;  some, 
thing  laid  down  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

THE'SMOTHETE,  1.    [tAetwsoiAeie,  Fr.  Ssja>ss> 
irrrgA    A  lawgiver. 

I  HE'URGY,  t.    [Snsfyn*.]   The  power  of  doing 

supernatural  things  by  lawful  means,  as  by 

prayer  to  God.  Bailey. 
THEW,  1.    [tAe«v,  Sax  ] 
I  Quality;  manners:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
9  In  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  signify  brawn,  or 
bulk,  frum  the  Saxon  fAemr,  ihe  thigh. 
THE' WED.  a.   ifrom  tAew.]    Educated  ;  habitu- 
ated; accuMonvd  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 
THEY,  pronoun.    In  the  nblique  cmv  them,  th« 
pl'Jial  or  he,  or  sAe.    [</.*,  Saxon.] 
1  The  men  ;  the  women  ;  the  persons.  Shak. 
9  Those  men;  those  women:  opposed  to  iMoe 
other-*.  Prior. 
3  [  The  plural  of  (Ail,  iAaf,  or  <i.]   The  things. 

Prior. 

THI'BLE,  1.   A  ilice;  a  scummer ;  a  spatula. 

Jinivorth, 

THICK,  a.    [thiett.  Sax.  tAkJcar,  Islandick.] 
1  Not  thin. 

9  Den     ;  not  rare;  gross  ;  crass.  Arbuthnot. 

3  Not  clear ;  not  transparent ;  muddy ;  feculent. 

Temple. 

4  Great  in  circumference ;  not  slender.  Dent, 
i  Deep  ;  noting  the  third  dimension  1  as,  a  plank 

four  feet  4ong,  two  feet  broad,  and  five  inches 
fAicJt. 

6  Noting  comparative  bulk  :  as,  the  door  was 
three  inches  thick. 

7  Frequent  ^   in  quick  succession;  with  little 
iritermi>sion.        .  Helton. 

8  Close  ;  not  divided  by  much  ;  space  crowded. 

Ailditm. 

9  Not  easily  pervious ;  set  with  things  close  to 
each  other.  Urydcn. 

10  C<  ar*e  ;  not  thin.  fiaetm. 

I I  Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation.  4A. 
THICK,  ».    [from  the  adjective.] 

I  The  thickest  part,  or  time  when  any  thing  is 
iMrkcst, 

9  A  thicket ;  a  place  full  of  bushes. 
3  TAuA  and  thm.  Whatever  is  in  the 
THICK,  ad. 
I  Frequently  ;  fast. 
9  Closely. 

3  To  a  ureal  depth. 

4  Thick  a*/  threefold.    In  quick 
prejt  number*.  UlUtiange. 

TbTHI'CKEN,  r.  a.    [from  thick.] 
I  To  make  thick. 

9  To  make  cl  >se  ;  to  fill  up  iiitcrntices.  HVxkrtr. 

3  To  condense ;  to  make  to  concrete.  Arbulh. 

4  To  itrengthtn  j  to  confirm.  Shakespeare 


succe 


Drayton. 
ay.  Hud. 

Denham. 
Scrru. 
Addison. 
ision  ;  in 
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THI 

b  To  make  frequent. 
6  To  make  close  or  numerous . 
7bTHl'CKEN,  r.  ■. 
I  To  grow  thick. 

9  To  grow  dense  or  muddy.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  concrete  ;  to  be  consolidated.  Prior. 

4  To  grow  close  or  numerous.  Taller. 
9  To  grow  thick.  Jddi$<M. 

THI'CKET,  >.    [rAtccetu,  Sax.]    A  close  knot  .ir 
tuft  of  trees  ;  a  close  wood  or  copse.  Sliak. 
THI'CKLY,  ad.    [from  lAir*.] 
1  Deeply  ;  to  a  g/eat  quantity.  Boyle. 
9  Closely  t  in  quick  succession. 
THl'CKNESS,  ».    [fa»M  tfctC*.] 
1  The  state  of  being  thick  j  density. 

erposed ; 


THI 


«  Quantity  of  matter  interposed ;  space  taken  up 
by  matter  interposed.  Boyle. 

3  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  tome  consider- 
able depth.  Bacon. 

4  Consistence }  grossness;  not  rareness;  spissi- 
tude.  Baeov. 

»  Imperviousness  j  closeness.  Adduim. 

'0  Want  of  sharpness;  want  of  quickness.  Hold. 
THICK-SCULLED,  a.  Dull;  stupid.  Ihyden. 
THI'CKSET,  a.  [lAte*  and  set.]    Close  planted. 

Greir. 

THl'CKSKIN,  *.    [t*ick  and  sfcin.j*    A  coarse 
gross  man  ;  a  mumskull.  Shakespeare. 
TH I EJ ,  «.    [tAei/,  Sax.  die/,  Dutch.] 
1  One  who  takes  by  secrecy  what  belongs  to 
another.  Joan, 
t  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  A/a*. 
THIEF-CATCHER ,i.    {thief  and  carcA,  lead, 
THIEF-LEADER,  '■     take.)    One  whose  busi- 
THIEF-TAKER,     J     ncss  is  to  detect  thieves. 

Brampton. 

To  THIEVE,  p.  n.    [from  lAie/.]   To  steal;  to 

practise  theft. 
TH  I'KVERY,  s.    [from  tAtew.] 
1  The  practice  of  stealing  ;  theft. 
«  That  which  is  stolen. 
THI'EVISH,  o.   [from  thief.] 
I  Given  to  stealing  ;  practising  theft.  Addison. 
9  Secret ;  sly  ;  acting  by  stealth.  Shakespeare. 
THI'EVISHLY,  ad.   Like  a  thief.  TWr. 
THI'EVISHNESS,  s.   [from  tAieriiA.]  Dispo- 

sit  ion  to  steal  ;  haWt  of  stealing. 
THIGH,  s.  ftaeow.  Sax.  cAiea,  Islandick.]  The 
thigh  includes  all  heween  the  buttocks  and  the 
knee.  The  thigh  bone  is  the  loogest  of  all  the 
bones  In  the  body.  Qnincy. 
1  H ILK,  pronoun,  [thilc,  Saxon.]  That  same: 
obsolete. 


THILL,  ».    {thille.  Sax.]   The  shafts  of  a  wag- 
of  wood  between  which  the  last 


gon  ,  the 

horse  is  placed.  Mortimer. 
THILL-HORSE,  \  t.  [thill  and  horse  .]  The  last 
TH  I' LI. I  H,        j     horse;  the  horse  that  goes 

between  the  shafts.  Shakespeare. 
THI'MBLE,  *.    (from  lawwl  bell.  Minsheus.]  A 

metal  cover  by  which  women  secure  their 

fingers  from  the  needle.  Shakespeare. 
THI  ME,  s.  [lAj  m  us,  Lat.  thym,  Fr.]   A  fragrant 

herb :  properly  thyme.  Spenser. 
THIN,  a.    [lAina,  Sax.  lAimitcr,  Islandick.] 

1  Not  thick.  Exodus. 

2  Rare;  not  dense.  Bacon. 
9  Not  close ;  separate  by  large  spaces.    !i  scorn. 

4  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated.  Gen. 

5  Exile ;  small.  Drydtn. 

6  Not  coarse  i  not  gross  in  substance. 

7  Not  abounding.  Addison. 

8  Not  fat ;  not  bulky  ,  lean  ;  slim.  VEstrange. 
THIN,  ad.  Not  thickly.  Mtlton. 
To  THIN.  v.  a.    [from  the  adjectire.] 

I  To  make  thin  or  rare ;  to  make  less  thick. 

/irbuthnat. 

t  To  make  less  close  or  nuqjerous.  Dryden. 
S  To  attenuate.  B'.atkmvre. 
THINE,  pronoun,    [thein.  Got  hick  ;  (Ata,  Sax.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  thee ;  the  pronoun 
possessive  of  thou.     It  is  used  for  thy  when 
the  Mibstantivc  is  divided  from  it:  as,  this  is 
thy  hou%e  .  this  house  is  iAwe. 
THING,  s.    [thing,  Sax.  dint:.  Duteh 
*  Whatever  »s;  not  a  pi 


t  1 1  is  nsed  in  contempt.  Swift. 

3  It  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or  sometimes 
with  pity.  Shakespeare. 

4  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  once  in  a  sense  *>f 

honour. 

To  THIN  K,  v. ».  pcet.  thong  If.  [tAeakjaa,  Gotb. 

thencrou.  Sax.) 
I  To  have  ideas  ;  to  compare  terms  or  things  > 

to  reason  ;  to  dvf  'tfate.  Dry/en. 
«  To  judge;  to  conclude.  UonieL 

3  To  intend.  Skuketpenrn. 

4  To  imagine  .  to  fancy.  Burnet. 

5  To  nui .-c;  to  meditate.  Dryden, 

6  To  recollect ;  to  observe.  Shakespeare. 

7  To  judge;  to  be  of  opinion.  Swift. 
STocotMider  ;  to  doubt.  Betstley. 

9  To  thmk  on.   To  contrive;  to  light  upon  by 
meditation.  Strtfu 

10  To  think  of.  To  estimate.  Luke. 
To  THINK,  v.  a. 

I  To  imagine;  to  imagine  in  the' mind;  to  con. 

reive.  .  Skake>pe*Te. 

9  To  believe ;  to  esteem.  Mdtan. 

3  To  think  much.   To  grudge.  Miltm. 

4  To  thmk  scorn.  To  disdain.  Esther. 
THl'NKER,  s.    [from  lAtn*.]   One  who  tbioks 

in  a  certain  manner.  Locks. 
THI'NKING,  s.    [from  tAinJir.]  Imagioation; 

cogitation ;  judgment. 
THl'NLY,  ad.    [from  tAm.] 
I  Not  thickly. 

9  Not  closely  ;  not  numerously. 
THI'NNESS,  s.  [fromiAia.] 
I  The  contiary  to  thickness ;  exility  j 


9  Paucity ;  scarcity. 
3  Rareness;  not  spissitude. 
THIRD,  a.  [lAtrlAiAa,  Sax.]  The  first  after  the 

second ;  tlie  ordinal  of  three. 
TH  I RD,  :    [from  the  adjective.] 
1  The  third  part. 
8  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 
THl'RDBOROUGH,*.  [tAtrd and  borotsg a.]  An 

under  constable. 
THI'RDLY,  ad.    In  a  third  place.  Daotn. 
To  THIRL,  e.  a.  [tAirfsa*,  Sax.]   To  pierce ;  io 
perforate  i  now  thrill.  Ai 


THIRST,  s.    [(Ayrst,  Sax.  dorsf,  Dutch.] 
1  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink;  waot  of 


drink. 

2  Eagerness ; 

3  Droucht. 

To  THIRST,  ».  n.  [tA 


jTbutknoU 
Fairfax. 
Mdson. 


thyrtt 

1  To  feel  want  of  drink  ;  to  I 

9  To  hive  a  vehement  desire  for  any  thinJ^ 

To  THIRST,  o.  a.  To  want  to  drink.  Prior. 
THI'RSTINESS,  «.    [from  fAirsl.J   The  state  of 

being  thirsty.  ll\ 
THI'R-sTlNG,*  «.    [from  tAtrst.]    A  desire  of 

drinking;  a  vehement  desite. 
TH I'RSTY,  o.    [t hurstig.  Sax.] 
I  Suffering  want  of  drink ;  pained  for  want  of 

drink.  Rwt. 
9  Possessed  with  any  vehement  desire  ;  as,  blond- 

thirsty. 

THIRTE'EN.a.  [threotine. Sax.]  Ten  and  three. 
THIKTE'ENTH,  a.    [from  thirteen,  thrtoUolk*, 

Sax.]    The  third  after  the  tenth, 
TH  I'RTIETH,  a.  [from  fAiriy,  ihrutegotka.  Sax.] 

The  tenth  thrice  told. 
TH  I'RTY,  a.    [ihritlig.  Sax.]   Thrice  ten. 
TH  IS.  pronoun,    [this,  Sax.] 
I  That  which  is  present ;  what  is  now  mentiontd. 


Dryden. 


«Thc  next  future. 

3  TAis  is  used  for  lAts  it**. 

4  The  last  past. 

5  It  is  often  opposed  to  that.  Pcpt. 

6  When  (Ais  and  (Aat  respect  a  former  sentence, 
(Ais  relates  to  the  latter,  fAat  to  the  fajtner 
member.   SecTHOsE.  Hookrr. 

7  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other.  DrjJ. 
THl'STLB,  ».   [thutel.  Sax.]   A  prickly  w«4 

growing  in  cocn  fieids. 
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THO 


THR 


MiUtr. 
Overgrown  with 


Denhatn. 


TH  I'STLE  golden,  t.  A  plant. 
THI'STLY,  ad.  [frum  thi$;U.] 

thistle*. 

TH 1TH  JUL         [taizAer,  Sax.] 

I  To  that  place  ;  oppoted  to  hither. 

4  To  that  end  ;  to  that  point. 
THITHERTO,  ad.    [tkttlur  and  to.]   To  that 
end  i  so  far. 

THITHERWARD,  ad.  [thither  and  teard]  To- 
ward  that  place.  MUton. 
THO.  ad.    [thonne,  Sax.] 
I  Then. 

4  Tlo*  contracted  for  though. 
To  THOLE,  v.  «.  To  wait  a  while. 
TH0N6,  #.    [tardaf,  (tawr,  Sax.]    A  strap  or 
string  of  leather.  Drtden. 
THORA'CICK,  a.    [lAor»u.  Lat.]   Belonging  to 
thebreaat.  Arhuthnot. 
THORAL,  «.    [tkoriu,  Lat.]    Relating  to  the 
bed.  Aulijfe. 
THORN,  t.    [tkarnmt,  Goth,  thorn,  Sax.j 


C met  K . 
h.  Mtltun. 
Souther*. 
Mortimer. 


tk. 


I  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds. 
Q  A  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn 
9  Any  thing  troahlciomc. 
THORN  APPLE,  «.    A  plant. 
THORN  BACK,'*.    A  sea  Ash. 
THORNBUT,  *•  AseafUb. 
THORNY,  «.    [from  thorn.] 
I  Full  of  thorns  }  spiny  ;  rough;  prickly. 

Dry  Hen. 

9  Pricking ;  vexatious.  Shakespeare. 
3  Difficult ;  perplexing.  Spemrr. 
THOROUGH,  preporiifoB.    [the  word  through 
extended  into  two  syllables.] 
1  By  way  of  making  passage  or  penetration. 
9  Bv  means  of.  Shakt$peare. 
TH  OROUGH,  a.    [The  adjective  is  always  writ- 
ten thorough,  the  prep,  commonly  through.] 
I  Complete;  full ; 
*  Passing  through. 
THO  ROUGH  PARE,  t. 
passage  through;  a 
or  lei. 
THOROUGHLY,  ad. 

pleielv  ;  fully. 
THOROUGH  PA'CED, 
Perfect  in  what  is 
t  horoitrhsped. 
THOROUGHSPED.  « 

Finished  in  principles;  thoroughpaced.  Su-ift. 
THOROUGHST1TCH,  ad.  [thoruugh  and  ttitch.] 


[thorough  and  fart.]  A 
passage  wit  hoot  any  stop 
SHakeipenre. 
[from  ffcorou^ft.]  Com- 
Drytle*. 

a.  [thorough  and  pace. } 
undertaken  ;  complete  ; 

Swift. 

[thorough   and   tp<  i. ) 


Completely;  folly  t.'Ettrange. 
THOKP,  s.    Taorp,  tkrop,  tkrep,  trep,  »rup,  are 
all  from  the  8axon  thorp,  which  signifies  a 
village.  Gfbion. 
THOSE,  pronoun. 
1  The  plural  of 
4  Thou  refer*  to  the  former,  thete  to  the  latter 
noun.  Cowley. 
THOU,  pramoun.    [thu.  Sax.  in  the  oblique  cases 
singular  lAee,  the,  Sax.  in  the  plural  ye.  ge. 
Sax.  in  the  oblique  cases  plural  yon,  cow,  Sax.] 
You  is  now  commonly  used  for  the  nominative 


plural. 
I  The 


i  second  pronoun  personal.  Skake*peare. 
4  It  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very  solemn 
language.  Onrtey. 
To  THOU,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat  with 
fa"  iltarity.  Skaketpeare. 
THOUGH,  comj.    [taeoA,  Sax.  tkauk,  Goth.] 
]  Notwithstanding  that,  although.  Hattt. 
%  At  though.  As  it;  like  as  if.  Genesis. 
9  It  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  familiar 
language;  however;  yet.  Drvden. 
THOUGHT.   The  pret  and  part.  pas<.  of  think. 
THOUGHT,  ».    {from  the  pret.  of  to  think.) 
I  The  operation  of  the  mind ;  the  act  of  think- 
log.  Prior. 
9 Idea;  image  formed  in  the  mind.  Milton. 

3  Sentiment;  fancy;  imagery.  Druden. 

4  Reflection  j  particular  consideration.  Shak. 
I  Conception  |  preconceived  notion.  A/t/ton. 

6  Opinion  ;  judgment.  Pope. 

7  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration.  Roscom. 


■  Design }  purpose. 
•  Stlcat  contemplation. 

6*1 


JerewtaS. 


10  Solicit  ode  . 

11  Expectation.  Shaktspenr, . 
I?  A  small  degree  ;  a  small  quantity.  &u\ft. 
THOUGHTFUL,  a.    [thought  and  full.] 

I  Contemplative  ;  full  of  reflection  .  full  of 


ditation. 
4  Attentive ;  careful. 
3 


me- 

Drqiie*. 
Phihp*. 
to  mu»ti'P- 
Pope 

4  Anxious  :  solicitous.  Prior 
THOUGHTFULLY,  ad.   With  thought  or  con- 
sideration ;  with  solicitude. 
THOUGHTFULNESS,  «.    [from  thoughtful. ) 

I  Deep  meditation.  Aswfcsjorr. 

9  Anxiety  :  solicitude. 
THOUGHTLESS,  a.    [from  ffioar'ii.} 

I  Airy  ;  gay  .  dissipated. 

4  Negligent;  careless  Roger  \ 

3  Stupid ;  dull.  ,  Uryte  . 
THOUGHTLESSLY,  ad.    Without  thought  . 

carclr.lv,  stupidly.  Uartb. 
THOUGtfTLESNESS,  :     [from  thoug htteu] 

Want  of  thought;  absence  of  thought. 
THOUGHTSICK,  a.    [tkougkt  *nd  tick  ]  Un- 
easy with  reflection.  Shaketptirt. 
THOUSAND,  o.  or  *.    [tkutend,  Sax.] 
I  The  number  often  hundred. 
1  Proverbially,  a  great  number.  Spentrr. 
THOUSANDTH,  a.  Tfrom  t*ou»aad  ]  Thi  hun- 
dredth ten  times  told  ;  the  ordinal  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  proverbially,  very  numerous. 
THOWL.I.    A  piece  ot  timber  by  which  oars 
are  kept  in  their  places  when  rowing.  Aimut. 
THRA'LDOM, *.  [from  taraU.]    Slavery;  servi- 
tude.  Saint  la. 

THRALL,*,    [car*/,  Sax.] 
I  A  slave  ,  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  another. 

Milms, 

t  Boidag e ;  state  of  slavery  or  confinement. 

To  THRALL,  v.  a.   To  enslave ;  to  bring  inio 
the  power  of  another  :  out  of  use.  Dunne. 

THkA'PPLE,  «.   The  windpipe  of  any  animal ; 
the  throttle. 

To  THRASH,  c.  n.    [thar,oan,  Sax.} 
1  T)  bcai  corn  to  free  it  from  the  duff.  Shek. 

4  To  heat ;  to  drub.  Shakespeare. 
7" THRASH,  r.  a.  To  labour;  to  drudge.  Dr. 
THRA'SHER.s.  [from tarosa.]  Onewho thraihet 

corn.  Locke. 
TH  R.VSH  INGFLOOR,  «.  An  area  on  which  c»rn 
i*  beaten.  Druden. 
THRASONICAL,  a.    [from  Tftraio,  a  boaster  in 

otd  comedy.]    Boastful ;  " 
THR  WE,  i.    [tkraf.  Sax.) 
1  A  herd  ;  a  drove  :  out  of  use. 
9  The  number  of  two  dozen. 
THREAD,  ».    [i«r*rf.  Sax.  draed,  Dutch.] 
I  A  small  line  .  a  small  twist.  So*th. 
9  Any  thing  continued  in  a  course ;  uniform 
tenour.  Burnet. 
To  THREAD,  e.  a.    [from  the  noun.].' 
1  To  pat*  through  with  a  thread.  Sharp. 
4  To  p.iss  through  ,  to  pierce  through.  Shuk. 
TH  RE'ADHARK,  a.    [thread  and  bore,] 
I  Deprived  of  the  nap;  wore  to  the  naked  thread. 


• 

9  Worn  out ;  trite.  ChiUf. 
THRE*ADEN,  i.  [from  tnreod.]  Madeof  thread. 

Skaketpeare. 

To  THREAP,  v.  a.  A  country  word  denoting  to 
argue  much  or  contend.  Aimworth. 

THREAT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Menace;  denun- 
elation  of  ill.  Skaketpeare. 

KtHREMTEN.}--   t»*rea,iaa,  Sax.] 
I  T»  menace }  to  denounce  evil.  isf/fton. 
4  To  menace;  to  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify, 
he  showing  evil.  Popt. 
3  To  menace  by  action.  Druden. 
THRE'ATENER,  s.  [from  tkrtaten.]  Menacer; 

•me  that  threatens.  Milton. 
THREATENING,  «.    [from  I Ureal**.]    A  me- 
nace; a  denunciation  of  evil.  I  /tie. 
THREATEN  I  NGlaY,  ad.  [from  tkreuten]  With 
menace ;  in  a  threatening  manner,  bkaketp. 
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Pope. 
A  smalt 


[properly  tAr other.) 
\tkre$LvaU,  Sax.]  The  ground 


TH  RE*ATFUL,  «.   [threat  and/utt.]    Foil  of 

threats  {  minacious. 
THREE,  o.    [fan*,  9m.] 
1  Two  and  one. 
9  Pi  \  ■  ■  • ,  illv,  a  i mall  number.  Shakespeare. 
THRE'EFOLD,  a.   [threofeald,  Saxon.]  Thrice 

repeated  ;  consisting  of  three. 
THREEPENCE,  s.    [tkwm  and  j*%cr  ] 

stiver  coin  valued  at  thrice  a  penny. 
THRE'EPENNV,  a.  [Iriofcoloru,  Lau] 

mean. 

THRE'LPILE,  t.  {three  and  pile.]  An  old  name 
for  good  velvet.  Shakespeare. 

THkbEPl'LED, «.  Set  with  a  thick  pile;  in 
another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one  on 
another.  Shakatpeare. 

THREESCORE,  a,  [tAree  and  scpre.]  T.mce 
twenty;  sixty.  Dryden. 

THRENODY,  «.    [Ssaww'.a  .]    A  song  of  lamen- , 
tatmn. 

THRESHER.  «. 

TH  HE'S  HOLD,  s. 

or  step  under  the"door ;  entrance  ;  fate  ;  door 

Shaktspeare. 

THKEW.   Tl i r  pret.  of  throw. 
THRICE,  ad.   [from  three.} 
1  Three  times.  Spenser. 
t  A  word  of  amplification.  Dryden. 
To  TH  I R  D,  r.  a.    [corrupted  from  f  Areed.]  To 
slide  through  a  narrow  passage.  Pope. 
THRIFT,  i.    [from  lArire.] 
I  Profit ;  gain  ;  nches  gotten  .  state  of 
ing. 

•  Pamimooy;  frugality}  good  husbandry.  Dr. 
9  A  plant. 

THRIFTILY,  ad.    [from  tArtf/jr.]  Frugally; 

partimoni<»ualy.  Su  i/t. 

THRI'FTINESS,  f.  [from  thrifty.)  Frugality  { 
husbandry.  Wot  ton. 

THRl'FTLESS. «.  [from  lArtft.]   Profuse;  ex. 

travagant.  Spenser. 
THRI'FtY,  «.    [from  thrift.) 
I  Frugal;  sparing;  not  profuse;  not  lavish.  Sr. 
t  Well  husbanded.  Shakespeare. 
To  THRILL,  v.  a.    [thyrlian.  Sax.]   To  pierce  ; 

to  bore ;  to  penetrate ;  to  drill.  AfWfon. 
To  THRILL,  v.  a. 
I  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing, 
t  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp  sound. 

Spenser. 

3  To  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation.  Shak. 

4  To  pan  with  a  tingling  sensation.  Addison. 
To  THRIVE,  v.  «.  pret.  throie,  thrived ;  part. 

tArirea.  [perhaps  throve  was  the  original  word, 
fromlAroa,  Islandick,  to  increase.]  To  prosper; 
to  grow  rich ;  to  advance  in  any  thing  desired. 

Whirs. 

THRPVER,  i.  [from  rAtire.J  One  that  prosper* , 
one  that  grows  rich.  Hayward. 

THRPVINGLY,  ad.  [from  lArici»g\]  In  a  pros- 
perous way. 

THRO'.  Contracted  by  barbarians  from  through. 

Drydtn. 

THROAT,  s.  [throte,  tArofo,  Sax.] 
I  The  forepart  of  the  neck  ;  the  passages  of  nu- 
triment and  breath.  Shakespeare. 
9  The  main  road  of  any  place.  Thomson. 
3  To  car  tAe  fAroal.   To  murder;  to  kill  by  vio- 
lence. L'Estrange. 
THROATP1TE.  t.  [throat  and  pipe.)   The  wea- 

son  ;  the  wind  pipe. 
THRCVATWORT,  t.  [digitalis.]  Fox-glove. 
To  THROB,  r.  n. 
l  To  heave  .  to  beat ;  to  rise  as  the  breast  with 
sorrow  or  distress.  SwirA. 
9  To  beat  ;  to  palpitate.  fVueman. 
THROB,  i.  [from  the  verb.]    Heave;  beat: 
stroke  of  palpitation.  Addison. 
THROHB1KG,*  s.  (f.om  lAroA.]    The  act  oi 
heating;  a  palpitation;  the  rising  of  the  heart 
with  torrow.  Aih. 
THROE,  s  [rAroiriaii,  to  suffer,  Sax.] 
I  The  pain  of  travail  t  the  anguish  of  bringing 
children.  Milton, 
j  Any  extreme  agony ;  thw  final  and  mortal 


Dryden. 
A^ttffe. 


To  THROE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noon.]   To  pot  ia 

agonies.  f" 
THRONE,  «.    [rAroosw,  Lst.  ifor*.] 
I  A  royal  teat ;  the  seat  of  a  king, 
t  Tiit  seat  nf  a  bishop. 
To  THRONE,  a.  a.    [from  the  noon.] 

throne  .  to  set  on  a  royal  scat. 
THRONG,  t.  [tArcAg,  Sax  ]    A  crowd ;  s 

tude  pressing  againtt  each  other. 
To  THRONG.  i>.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

to  come  in  tumultuous  multitude*. 
To  THRONG,  «.  «.  To  oppress  or  incommode 

•  ith  crowds  or  tumults.  Altitun. 
THROSTLE,  s.    [throstle,  Sax.]  The  thrush] 

a  small  »inging  bird.  Walton. 
THROTTLE,  s.  [from  tAroal.]   The  windpipe; 

the  la 

To  THROTTLE,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 
Choke |  to  suffocate}  to  kill  by 
breaih. 

TH  ROV  E.  The  pret.  of  tAriee. 
TH  ROUGH,  prep.    [lAarA,  Sax.  door,  Dutch.]  1 

1  From  end  to  end  of  >  along  the  whole  mass  or 
compass.  Dryde*. 

2  Noung  passage :  the  bullet  passed  (fan*? A  the 
board.  Aeries. 

9  By  trans  miss  ion.  Temple. 
4  By  meant  of :  he  was  advanced  tArca/a  his 
friends.  Prurr. 
THROUGH,  ad. 
1  From  one  end  or  sid*  to  the  i 
9  To  the  end  of  any  thing. 
THROUGH  BRED.  a.    [through  and  Urrd. 
munly  thormug hbred.)    Completely  educated  ; 
completely  taught.  Grew. 
THROUGHLI'GHTED,  a.    [through  and  Ug Ar.] 
Lighted  on  both  side*.  Hoi  ion. 

TH  ROUGHLY,  ad.  [from  through.  U  is  com- 
monly written  thoroughly,  as  coming  from  tAo- 
rongh.) 

1  Completely;  fully;  entirely;  wholly.  Sjarai. 

2  Without  reserve;  sincerely.  'TUl^uon. 
THROUGHOUT,  prep,  [through  and  o*f .]  Quite 

through;  in  every  part  of.  Bacon. 
THROUGHOUT,  od.   Every  where  ;  in  every 
part.  Dry  lieu. 

THROUGHPifCED,  a.    [through  and  pace.) 

Perfect ;  complete. 
THROW,  9.  a.  [pret.  lArw part. 
[(Aroaan,  Sax.] 
I  To  fling;  to  cast:  to  send  to  a 

by  any  projectile  force. 
9  To  toss  ;  to  put  with  any  violence  or  tumult. 

Berkley. 

3  To  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste.  Clarendon. 

4  To  venture  at  dice. 
3  To  cast  ;  to  strip; 
fl  To  emit  in  any 


7  To  spread  in  haste. 
•  To  overturn  in  wrestling.  South. 

9  To  drive ;  to  tend  by  force.  Dryden. 

10  To  make  to  act  at  a  distance.  Shakespeare. 

1 1  To  repose.  Taylor. 
It  To  change  by  any  kind  of  violence.  Addstou. 

13  [Fiu m  tornare.  Lot.]  To  turn,  as  balls  throw 
in  a  lathe.  Amtworth, 

14  To  throw  mr  :y.  To  lose  .  to  spend  in  vain.  Dr. 
13  To  tArow  away.   To  reject.  Taylor. 

10  To  tArow  by.   To  reject ;  to  lay  aside  *•  of  no 


17  lo  throw  down.   To  subvert ;  to  overturn.  A4. 

18  7b  tArow  off.   To  expel.  j#r6atfcsx*. 

19  7b  throw  off.  To  reject ;  to  discard.  Sarai. 
90  7b  tArow  oat.   To  exert;  to  bring  fortlHnto 

ti  To  throw  out.  To  distance »  to  leave  behind. 

Jddujn. 

t9  To  tArow  out.   To  eject ;  to  expel.  Susft. 

93  To  tArow  oat.  To  reject ,  to  exctode.     St  .jt. 

94  To  tArow  up.   To  resign  angrily. 
93  7b  tArow  up.  To  emit  j  to  reject  j  to_ 

To  THROW, ».  a. 
iTo 
2  To 
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S  7b  tkrov  about.  To  cut  about ;  to  try  expedi- 
ent*. Speneer. 
THROW,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  cast  ;  the  art  of  outing  or  throwing.  Add. 
I  A  cait  of  dice  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  dice 
fall  when  they  are  cut.  Bentlry. 
9  The  space  to  which  any  thing  ia  thrown.  Add. 
4  Stroke  ;  blow.  Symer, 
»  Effort }  violent  smlly.  Addi$o». 
C  The  agony  of  childbirth :  in  this  sense  it  is 
written  throe.  Drydrn. 
THRCWER,  *.  [from  throw .  1  One  that  throws. 


THRUM,  t.   [tAraam,  Islandick.] 
I  The  ends  of  weavers  threads. 

8  Any  coarse  yarn.  SAaAespeare. 
7b  THRU  M ,  v.  a.  To  grate ;  to  play  coarsely. 

Drydem. 

THRUSH,  ».    [thrue.  Sax.] 

1  A  small  singing  bird.  Carets. 

t  Small  ulcerations  which  appear  first  in  the 
mouth  •,  but  they  may  affect  every  part  of  the 
alimentary  duct,  except  the  thick  guts;  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  a  white  colour,  the 
le*t  dangerous. 
To  THRUST,  r.  a,    [tranto,  Lat.] 

1  To  push  any  thing  into  matter,  or 
close  bodies.  Rcvrlniutn. 

ft  To  push ;  to  move  with  violence.  Spevter. 

3  To  sub.  A'am hrrt. 

4  To  compress.  JiK/ges. 
ft  To  impel  ,  to  urge.  Shaknpeare. 
6  To  obtrude  ;  to  intrude.  Locke. 

To  THRUST,  ».  a. 

1  To  make  a  hostile  push ;  to  attack  with  a  point, 
ed  weapon. 

ft  To  squeeze  in  >  to  pot  himself  into  any  place 
by  violence.  Dryden. 

5  To  Intrude.  Roue. 
\To  push  forward;   to  come  violently;  to 

throng;  to  press.  KwAle*. 
TH  RUST,  t.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  weapon.  7)ry. 

9  Assault ;  attack.  More. 
TH  RU'STER,  t.  [from  tariu*.]  He  that  thrusts. 
THRU'STLE,  ».    [from  tAriuA.]   The  thrush; 

the  throstle.  Gay. 
To  THRYFA'LLOW,  t.  a.  [tArtre  and  follow  ] 
Tn  give  the  third  ploughing  in  summer.  Tasv. 
THUMB,  s.  [thuma,  Sax.l  The  short  strong 
finger  answering  to  the  other  four.  Broome, 
To  THUMB,  r.  a.  To  handle  awkwardly. 
1  Hi  'MIS  [)AM>,  f.    [thumb  and  band.]    A  twist 

as  a  man's  thumb. 
Mortimer. 

THU'MBSTALL,  s.[tA«mi  and  stall.]  A  thimble. 
THUMP,  s.    [/Aosnso,  Italian.]    A  hard  heavy 
dull  blow  with  something  blunt.  DryUcn 
To  THUMP,  u.o.  To  beat  with  dull  heavy  blows. 

To  THUMP,  e.«.  To  fall  or  strike  with  a  dull 
heavy  blow.  Hudibrat. 

THU'MPER,  s.  rr.om  thump.)  The  person  or 
thing  that  thumps. 

THU'MPING.*  t.  [from  lAump.]  The  act  of 
beating  with  dull  heavy  blows;  the  sound  of 
dull  heavy  blows.  Aih. 

THU'N  DER,  s.  [tAaader,  tAanor,  Sax.  dander, 
Dutch.] 

1  Thunder  is  a  bright  flame  rising  on  a  sudden, 
moving  with  a  very  rapid  velocity  through  the 
air,  and  commonly  ending  with  a  loud  noi*e  or 
rattling.  Muschenbrexk. 
ft  In  popular  and  poetick  language,  thunder  is 
commonly  the  noise,  and  lightning  the  flash  ; 
though  thundtr  is  sometimes  taken  for  both. 

Shakespeare. 
3  Any  l«md  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 
To  TH  I'NDEK,  r.  n.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  make  thunder, 
ft  To  make  a  loud  or  tertible 
To  THU'N  DER,  v.  a. 
1  To  emit  with  noise  and  termur.  DryuVn. 
ft  T<>  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat.  A*l. 
THU'N  DKRBOLT,  ..    [tAaader  and  bolt,  as*  it 
signifies  an  arrow.] 


I  Lishtninc ;  the 
ft  Fulmiuation ; 
astical. 


TIC 

•f  heaven. 


Additoru 
rly  ecclesi- 
lUktwill. 


THU'N  OERCLAP,  «.    [thunder  and  cLip.]  Ex 
plosion  of  thunder.  Drytien. 

THU'N  DERER,  *.  [iiom  thundtr.J  The  power 
that  thunders.  H'aller. 

THUNDEROUS,  s).  [from  lAaader.]  Producing 
thunder.  Afilfon. 

THU'N  DER8HOWER,  s.  [thunder  and  shorter.] 
A  r<in  accompanied  with  thunder.  Sttllinefi. 

THU'N DERSTONE,  *.  [thunder  and  strme.\  A 
stone  fabulously  supposed  to  be  emitted  by 
thunder  ;  thunderbolt.  Shaketptare. 

To  THU'NDERSTR IKE,  v.  a.  [thunder  and 
etrike.) 

I  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning.  Sidney. 
ft  To  astonish  with  any  thing  terrible.  Chapm. 
THURPPEROUS,  a.    [thuri/er,  Lat.]  Bearing 

frankincense. 
THURIFICATION,  s.    [taarii  and  facio,  Ut.] 

The  act  of  fuming  with  incense;  the  act  of 

burning  incense.  StiUiuzHeet. 
THU'RSIpAY.  s.    [tAorsgdoy.  Dan.  from  Thor. 

Thor  was  the  son  of  Odin,  yet  in  some  of  iht 

northern  parts  they  worshipped  the  supreme 

Deity  under  his  name.  Stilimg/Uet.]  The  fifth 

day  of  the  week. 
THUS.  ud.    [thui.  Sax] 
l  In  this  manner  -,  in  this  wise.  Druden. 
'I  To  Mm  decree  ;  to  ihi*  quantity.  Wake. 
To  THWACK,  ».  a.    [(Aocctan,  Sax.]   To  strike 

with  something  blunt  and  heavy;  to  thrash  ; 

tn  hung.  Arbuthnot. 
THWACK,  *.    [from  the  verb.]    A  Ihcavy  hard 

blow. 


THWART,  a.    [thuyr,  i-ax.  d*an,  Dutch.] 
I  Transverse  ;  cross  tn  something  else.  Milton. 
ftPervnse;  inconvenient;  mischievous. 

To  THWART,  e.  a. 

I  To  cross  ;  to  lie  or  come  cross  any  thing.  The. 
ft  To  cross;  to  oppose;  to  traverse;  to  contra- 
vene. Pope. 
To  THWART,  e.  n.   To  be  in  opposition  to.  Ijo. 
THWA'RTINGLY,  a. I.    [from  tkwvting .]  Op- 
positely ;  with^pppmition. 
THY.  pronoun,  [tfctn,  Sax.]  Of  thee  ;  belonging 
to^thee^;  "^1*1^  lo  the*»  lne  P©*»«M»ve  of 

TH  VINE  uW,  s.  A  precious  wood.  Revelation. 
THYME,  i.  [thjm,  ft.  thymus,  Ut.]     A  plant. 

Miller. 

THYSE'LP,  pronoun  reciprocal,    [thy  and  selj.] 

1  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  oblique  cases,  or 
following  the  verb.  Shakespeare. 

2  In  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  nominative.  Dryden. 

TI'AR,  I  s.  [tiara,  Lat.]  A  dress  for  the  head ; 
TI  A'RA,  )  a  diadem.  Pope. 
T1'BIAL,*«.  [ tibui,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  a  pipe. 

A*h. 

To  TICE,  ».  «.  [from  entire.]  To  draw ;  to  allure. 

Herbert. 

TICK,  s.   [contracted  from  licAet,  a  tally  on 

which  debu  are  scored.] 
1  Score ;  trust.  Hudibrat. 
ft  [From  lift*.  Fr.  lefce,  Dutch.]   The  louse  of 

dogs  or  sheep.  Shakespeare. 

3  The  vasc  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a  bed. 
To  TICK,  v.  u.   [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  run  on  score. 

ft  To  trust ;  to  score.  Arbuthnot. 
TI'CKEN,   \s.    [The  same  with  (tcA.]   A  sort 
TI'CKIV.,  |     of  strong  linen  for  bedding.  Bai. 
TI'CKET,  *.  [etiquet,  Fr.]    A  token  of  any  right 
or  dent,  upon  the  delivery  of  which,  admission 
is  granted,  or  a  clsim  acknowledged.  Spenser. 
To  TICKLE,  v.  a.    [titiUo,  Ut.] 
I  To  affec  with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight 
touches.  Dryden. 
3  To  please  by  slight  gratifications.  Locke. 
To  TI'CKLE,  r.  a.   To  feel  titi'lation.  Spauer. 
TI'CKLE,  a.     Tottering;  unfixed;  unstable; 

easily  overthrown.  Shaketpeure. 
Tl'CKLISH,  a.    [from  tickle.] 
I  Sensible  to  tit  illation ;  easily  tickled. 
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«  Tottering  ,  uncertain  ;  unfixed.  Woodward. 

3  Difficult  {  nit  Swift. 
TI'CKLISHLY,*  ad.  [from  lie *Hj*.]  In  a  tick- 
lish  manner.  A*k. 
TI'CKI.18HNK8S,  ».  [from  ttca/isA.]   The  state 

of  being  ticklish. 
TI'CKTACK,  t.  [trictrac,  Fr.]  A  fame  at  tabid. 

Batten. 

Til),  a.    [tydder.  Sax.]   Tender ;  soft ;  n»ce. 
I  I  I' HIT,  t.    [rid  and  ait.]    A  dainty. 
Ta  TI'DDER,  \v.  a.  [from  lid.]  To  use  tenderly  ; 
7b  Tl'DDLE.  ]    to  fondle. 

TIDE,  s.  [tjci,  Sax.  tyd,  DuUfl  and  Islandirk.] 
1  Time ;  season  ;  while.  Spenter. 
I  Alternate  ebb  and  ft.-wof  the  tea.  That  mm  ion 
of  the  water  called  tide,  it  a  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tea  ;  the  caute  of  thit  it  the  attraction 
of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in 
theorem  ocean  which  it  the  nearest  the  moon, 
being  most  ttrongly  attracted,  it  raited  higher 
than  the  rest ;  and  the  part  opposite  lo  it  being 
least  attracted  is  alto  higher  than  the  test . 
and  these  two  opposite  rises  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  great  ocean  following  the 
notion  of  the  moon  from  east  to  west,  and 
striking  againtt  the  large  coast*  of  the  conti- 
nents, from  thence  rebound  back  again,  and  so 
1  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and  rivers. 


S  Commotion  . 
4  Stream  ;  course.  Pkiltpt 
7b  TIDE,  *.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drive  with 
ihettream.  Dryden. 
To  TIDE,  e.n.  To  pour  a  flood;  to  be  agia<ed 
by  the  tide.  hkUtpi. 
TTDEGATE,  i.  [tide  and  gate.]  A  gate  through 

which  the  tide  pastes  into  a  basin. 
Tt'DESM  AN,  t.  ftxde  and  roan.]   A  tidewaiter  or 
'  customhouse  officer,  who  watches  on  board  of 
merchant-ships  till  the  duty  of  gwods  be  paid. 

Tl' DEW  A  ITER,  s.  [tide  and  wail.]  An  officer 
who  wan  het  the  landing  of  goods  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse. Swift. 
TI'DILY.orf.  [from  Kdy.]  Neatly;  readily. 
1 TDINFSS,  t.  [from  tidy.]  Neatness;  readiness. 
Tl'DINGS,  a,  fttdaa,  Sax.  to  happen.]  Newt; 
an  account  of  tomelhing  that  has  happened  ; 

Roger* , 


Tmser. 

Gay. 


Burnet. 
easily  to 
Fairfax. 
Mailer. 


incident*  related 
TFDY,  a.  [tidtt  ltlandick.] 

v.  Neat;  ready. 

7b TIE,*. a.  [K««,  lira*,  Sax.] 
I  To  bind ;  to  fasten  with  a  knot. 

*  To  knit;  to  complicate. 

3  To  hold  ;  to  fatten j  to  join  so  as 
be  parted.  s 

4  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 
»To  oblige*,  te  constrain;  to  restrain  ;  to  con- 
fine. Hooker. 

TIE,  s.  [from  'he  veib.] 
1  Knot;  fastening. 

t  Bond;  obligation.  Waller. 
TI'ER,*  s.  [from  tye.]  One  that  ties.  dtk. 
TIER,  s.   [Here,  Keire,  old  Fr.  rayer,  Dutch.]  A 
row  ;  a  rank.  Kntllet. 
TIERCE,  *.  [tiers.  Herder,  Fr.]  A  vessel  holding 
the  third  part  of  a  pipe.  Ben  Jonson. 

TI'RRCET,  «.  [iters,  Fr.]  A  triplet ;  three  lines. 
TIFF,  s.  (A  low  word.) 
1  Liquor ;  drink.  Philipt. 
9  A  fit  of  peevishness  or  sullenness  ;  n  pet. 
To  Tl  FF,  v.m.   To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quarrel, 
riff ANT,  s.  [t\fer,  old  Fr.  to  diess  up.]  Very 
thin  silk.  Brow*. 
T1GE,  s.  (In  architecture.)  The  shaft  of  a  column 
from  the  astragal  to  the  capital.  Bailey. 
TI'GER,  a.  [Itgre,  Fr.  tujris,  Lat.]  A  fierce  beast 
of  the  leonine  kind.  Peackarn. 
ritiHT,  a.  [dicai,  Dutch.] 
I  Tense;  closet  not  loose.  Meson. 

*  Free  from  fluttering  rags ;  le»t  than  neat.  5w. 
Jb  TI'GHTEN,  ••  a.  [from  ligAi.]  To  straighten  ; 

to  make  close. 

Tl'byHJnch'  women™u»f  i'" \  I  'aSfi  ™ 

6M 


TIM 

TI'GHTLY,  ad.  [from  lifAi.] 

I  Closely  ;  not  loosely. 

9.  Neatly  ;  not  idly. 
TIGHTNESS,  s.  [from  f«>*t.] 

9  Neatness.' 

TI'GHESS,s.  [from  K*er.]  The 


1 1  Ki  V-  .  [tifc,  Swed.  teke,  Dutch.] 
1  Tlir  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep  ;  a  tick. 
9  (From  tijk,  Runick,  a  little  dot;.]   It  n  in 

Shake*  peare  the  name  of  a  dog. 
Tl  LB,  s.  [rifle.  Sax.  les/eL  Dutch  ;  catie,  Ft] 
Thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to  carver  nooses. 

To  TILE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  cover  with  tiles, 
t  To  cover  as  tiles. 
TI'LER,  s.   [tuilur,  Fr.  from  tiie.]   One  wba* 
trade  is  .o  cover  houses  with  tilea.  /tcttr- 
TI'LING,  s.  [frotniile.)  The  roof  covered  with 
tiles. 

TILL,  s.   A  money  box  in  a  i 
TILL.  are*.  [rif.  Sax.] 
1  To  the  time  of. 

«  TtU  now.  To  the  present  time. 
3  Till  then.   To  that  tune. 
TILUawj. 
I  To  the  time  when, 
t  To  the  degree  that. 
To  TILL,  e.  a.  [t,lton.  Sax.  tenlem,  Dot.]  T.'cal- 
tivate ;  to  husband  :  commonly  used  of  ike 
husbandry  of  the  plough.  At  km 

TI'LLABLE,  u.  [from  till.]  Arable;  fit  for  the 
plough.  Came. 
TI'LLAGE,  t.  rfrorattU.]  Husbandry;  the  act  or 
practice  of  ploughing  ur  caltare.  Bacon. 
TI'LLER,  ».  [from  tiU.] 
1  Husbandman  ;  ploughman.  Cart*. 
9  The  rudder  of  a  boat. 

J  A  till ;  a  small  drawer.  Drnden. 
Tl'LLING,«s.  rfrom  tilt.]  The  act  of  ploughint. 

and  sowing  land.  Jth. 
TI'LLYFaLLY,  lad.  A  word  u*e«i  fornwrlv 
TI'LLYVALLEY,  j    when  any  thing  said  wait 

rejected  as  trifling  or  impertinent.  Skakerp. 
TI'LM  AN,  t.  [till  and  maa.]  One  who  Hits;  a 

husbandman.  *  Totter. 

TILT,  s.  [ty^Sax.] 
I  A  tent;  any  suppurt  of  covering  over  head. 


Hi  - 


ljnkt. 


«  The  rover  of  a  boat.  Gay. 
3  A  military  game  at  which  the  combatant*  ran 


4  A  thrust. 

To  TILT,  *. a.  [from  the  noon.] 

I  To  cover  like  the  tilt  of  a  boat. 

»  To  carry  or  point  as  in  tilts.  Philip*. 

3  [From  titlen,  Dutch.]  To  turn  up  so  as  to  ma 

Out :  as,  the  barrel  is  tiltod. 
To  Tl  LT,  e.  n. 

l  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments.  Milton. 
*  To  light  with  rapiers. 

3  To  rush  as  in  combat. 

4  To  play  unsteadily. 

5  To  fall  on  one  side.  Crnt. 
TI'I.TER,  s.  [from  tilt.]  One  who  tilts;  one  who 

fights.  GlanriUe. 
TILTH,  i.  [fromtiM.J  Husbandry ;  culture. _s Ac i. 
TILTH,  a.  [from  till.]  Arable;  tilled. 
Tl'MBER,  s.  [limsrian,  Sax.  to  bnild.]* 

I  Wood  At  for  building.  »'< 

3  The  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3  The  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 

4  Materials,  ironically.  ' 
To  Tl'MHEK,  r.  r..  [from  the  noun.]  Jjo  light  on 

a  tree  :  a  cant  word.  |L' Ktlrangr 

To  Ti'MBKR,  t.o.   To  furnish  wit  ft  beams  or 
timber. 

TI'MBEKED,*.  [from  timfcr;  ttm»r 

formed;  contrived. 
TI'MBERSOW,  s.   A  worm  in  w« 

the  woodlouse. 
TI'MBKEL.  s.   [timbre,  Fr.]  A  mi 

meat  pbyed  by  pultatioin 


I  'eoiward 
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Locke. 
Sw\ft. 


TIN 

TIME,  t.  [lima,  Sax.  tym.  Erse.) 
I  The  measure  of  du  ratios), 
t  Space  of  time. 
9  Interval.  » 

4  Life  considered  ••  employed,  or  destined  to 
employment.  Lamb. 

5  Season;  proper  time.  EceUu. 

6  A  considerable  space  of  duration  ;  continuance; 
process  of  time.  Woodxmrd. 

7  Age  j  part  of  duration  distinct  from  other  part*. 

Dry  dm. 

8  Pa«t  time.  Shaktijxart. 

9  Early  time.  Rogen. 

10  Time  considered  as  affording  opportunity.  CI*. 

11  Particular  quality  of  some  part  of  duration. 

Soma. 


lention  with  re- 

Srrift. 


19  Particular  time. 
19  Hour  of  childbirth. 

of  any  thi 
to  repetition. 
15  Musiral  measure. 
To  TIME.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.} 
1  To  adapt  to  the  time  j  to  bring  or  do  at  a  pro- 
per  time.  L'Fitrange. 
9  To  regulate  as  to  time.  Addxton. 
9  To  measure  harmonically.  Shake+peare. 
TI'MEFUL.*.  [time  and  /aft.]  Seasonable  .  time- 
ly ;  early.  Kuleigh. 
TPME-KEEPKR,*  Is.    A  machine  fur  exactly 
TP  ME- PIECE,*     j     marking  the  progress  of 
.time,  in  a  voyage.  Cocfr. 
TP  ME  LESS,  a.  [from  time.] 
1  Unseasonable  ;  done  at  an  improper  time.  Pa. 
9  Untimely}  immature;  done  before  the  proper 
time.  Shaketpeate. 
TP M ELY,  a.  [from  lime.]   Seasonable;  s arti- 
cle ni  ly  early.  Dryden. 
TP M ELY",  ad.  i  from  rime.]  Early;  soon.  SKak. 
TPMEPLEASF.R,  «.  [rime  and  please.]  One  who 
complies  with  prevailing  opinions  whatever 
they  be.  Shaketprare. 
TPMESERVING,  s.   [lime  and  sen*.]  M.an 
compliance  with  present  power.  South. 
TPMID.  a.   [timide,  Fr.  timidut,  Lat.]  Fearful; 
timorous;  wanting  courage;  wanting  bold, 
nets.  The  mi  on. 

T1MPDITY,  s.    [limidirV,  Fr.  timiditat,  Lai.] 
Fearfulness ;  timorousness  ;  habitual  enward- 
ice.  Brown. 
TI'MOROUS,  a.  [limer,  Lat.]  iFeaiful;  full  of 
fear  and  scruple.  Prior. 
TP  MOROUSLY,  ad.  [from  tinwrout.]  Fearfully; 

with  much  fear.  Shaketpeare. 
TI'MOROUSNESS,  ».  [from  ttsaorm.]  Fearful- 
tiess.  Sw\fl. 
TI'MOUS,  o.  [rrom  time.]  Early  j  timely;  not 
innate  :  obsolete.  Bacon. 
TIN.  i.  [ten,  Dutch.] 
\  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by  the 
chymists  Jupiter.  H  i  ward. 

9  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 
To  TIN,  c.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cover  with  tin. 

Bogle. 

TPNCAL,  s.  A  mineral,  of  which  borax  Is  made. 

7b  TINCT,  v.  a.  {tinctus,  Lat.  teint,  Fr.] 
l  To  stain ;  to  colour ;  to  spot ;  to  die.  Bacon 
9  To  imbue  with  a  taste.  Bacon. 

TINCT,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Colour;  stain  ;  spot. 

TOasjaasj, 

TI'NCTURE,  *.  [leiatare,  Fr.  tittetura,  from  line- 
rs**, Lat.] 

1  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  something.  Wot, 
x  Extract  of  some  drug  made  in  spirits  ;  an  in- 
fusion in  spirits.  Boyle. 
To  TPNCTURB,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some  colour  or 


9  To  imbue  the  mind.  AtttrbuTu. 
To  TIND,  r.a.  [undgan,  Goth,  lend**,  Sax.]  To 

kindle;  to  set  on  Ore. 
TPN  DER,  i.  [tyndre.  Sax.]  Any  thine  eminently 

inflammable  placed  to  catch  fire.  Shaketpemre. 
TI'NDERBOX,  t.  [tinder  and  box.}  The  box  for 

SM 


TIR 

of  a  harrow  ;  the  spike  of  a  fork. 


I 


5  Trouble ;  distress. 
To  TINE,  t-  a.  [trsje«,S».] 

1  To  kindle  ;  to  light ;  to  set  on  6re. 

9  [From  tinan.  Sax.1  To  shot. 
To  TINE,  r.  a. 

I  To  rage ;  to  smart.  Spenter. 

*  To  fight.  Spenter. 
To  TINGB,  r.  a.  [lingo,  Lat.]  To  impregnate  or 

imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste.  Ncvton. 
TFNGENT,  a.  [lingesu,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
to  tinge.  Boyle. 
TPNOLASS,  I.  [tin  and  g hit.]  Bismuth. 
To  TPNGLE,  ».  n.  [tingtlert,  Dutch  ] 
1  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of  a  sound, 
in  the  ears.  Broun. 
9  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sensation  of 
motion.  Pope. 
9  To  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  asensaf.on 
of  motion.  Arbuthnot. 
ToTINK,  r.  n.  [tiaato,  Lat.  ttscraa,  Welsh.]  To 

make  a  sharp  shrill  noise. 
TPNKER,*.   [from  (ink,  because  in  their  work 
they  make  a  tinkling  noise.]  A  mender  of  old 
brass.  '  Shakespeare. 

To  TPNKI.E,  t.n.  [tiafer,  Fr.  tiaaio,  I-at.] 
I  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise;  to  clink.  Dodt. 

*  To  hear  a  low  quick  noise.  Dryden. 
Tl'NMAN,  s.  [it*  and  man.]   A  manufacturer  of 

tin.  or  iron  tinned  over.  Prior. 
TI'NNER,  s.   [from  tin;  tin,  Saxon.]   One  who 

works  in  the  tin  mines.  Uacoa. 
TI'NNY,  «.  [from  If*.]  Abounding  with  tin. 

Drayton. 

TPNPENNY,  *.   A  certain  customary  duty  an- 
ciently paid  to  the  titlrtngmcn.  Bailey. 
TPNSEL,  s.  feniscelte,  Fr.] 
I  A  kind  of  shining  cloth.  Fairfax. 
9  Anv  thing  shining  with  false  lustre  ;  any  thing 
showy  and  of  little  value.  Svtft. 
To  TPNSEL,  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  decorate 
with  cheap  ornaments;  to  udorn  with  luure 
that  ha*  no  value.  CleatcUnd. 
TINT,  s.  [let*!*,  Fr.  tinla,  Ital.]  Adic;  a  colour. 

Pope. 

TI'NWORM,  s.  An  insect.  Bmiley. 
TPNY,  a.   [tint,  tynd.  Danish.]   Little  ;  small ; 

fmny  :  a  burlesque  word.  Swift. 
*,  $.   [tip,  tipken,  Dutch.]  Top ;  end  ;  point ; 
extremity.  Pope. 
To  TIP,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  top ;  to  end ;  to  cover  on  the  end.  Milton. 
9  To  strike  slightly  ;  to  rap.  Swift. 
TPPPET,  i.  [tappet,  Saxon.]  iSomething  worn 
about  the  neck.  Bacon. 
To  TI'PPLE,  e.sj.   [lepei,  old  Teut.  a  dug.]  To 
drink  luxuriously ;  to  waste  lite  over  the  cup. 

Shaketpeare. 

To  TI'PPLE,  v.  a.  To  drink  in  luxury  nr  c*xccs<. 

CUsstMbmsf, 

TFPPLE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Drink  ;  liquor. 

L*£*irun^*. 

TPPPLED.a.  [from  tipple.]  Tipsy;  dnink.  Dry. 
TPPPLER,  t.  rfromiiWeO  A  sottish  drunkard  ; 

an  idle  drunken  fellow. 
TFPPLING,*  s.  [from  tipple.]  The  act  of  drink- 
ing  in  luxury  or  excess.  Anh. 
TPPSTAFF,  t.  [tip  and  slujf.] 
1  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with  metal. 
9  The  staff  itself  so  tipped.  Bactm. 
TPP8Y,  a.  [from  tipple.]  Drunk  ;  overpowered 
with  excess  of  drinV.  Shakerpeare. 
Tl'PTOE,  t.  [tip  and  to*.]  The  end  ol  the  toe. 

tiercel  i. 

TIRE,  f.  [layr,  Dutch.] 

I  Rank;  row.  »  Kalctgk. 

9  [Corrupted  from  lira.]  A  headdress.  Spenser. 

3  Furniture  ;  apparatus.  P!ulipt. 

To  TIRE,  r.  o.  [Itrinn,  Sax.] 

I  To  fatigue ;  to  make  weary  ;  to  harass;  to  wear 
out  with  labour  or  tediousncss.  DryHm. 

9  It  has  often  out  added,  to  Intend  the  significa- 
tion. Bacon. 

3  f  From  attire,  or  tire,  from  liara.]  To  drrss  the 
1     head.  Krngi. 
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To  TIRE,  r.  a.  [uoria*,  Sax.]  To  fail  with  wtaii- 
nfii. 

TT  REDNESS,  «.  [from  tired.]   State  of  bring 

tir<*d ;  wririnea.  Uakncili. 
TI'RESO.ME,  a.    [from  tire.]    Wnritooit ;  f.i- 

tisuing  ;  tcdiou*.  Adduon. 
Tl'RESOMKNESS,  •.  [from  tiresome.]  Act  or 

quali'V  of  bring  tiresome. 
TTREVVOMAN,  «.  [tire  and  woman.)  A  woman 

wlioae  business  is  to  make  dresses  for  (be  bead. 

Lor**. 

TI'RINGHOL'SE,  )  *•  [tire  and  home  or  room.] 

TJ'RINGROOM,  /  The  room  in  which  pi  ay  era 
dress  for  the  stage.  Shakespeare. 

TI'KWIT,  %.  [vnmellui.]  A  bird.  Jintvorlh, 

TlS.    Contracted  for  tt  is.i  Shakespeare. 

Tl'SlCAL,a.  [forpfcfJtutt*!.]  Consumptive. 

Tl'SlCK.  «.  [corrupted  from  pkthutck.]  Con- 
sumption ;  morbid  waste. 

Tl'SICKY,*  ad.  [from  tuick.]  Tisical ;  consump- 
tive. Scotr. 

TTSSl'E,*.  [rtuae,  Fr.  titan,  Norman  Sax.  to 
weave.]  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver, 
or  figured  colour*.  Drydrn. 

ToTTSSUB.  o.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inter- 
weave }  to  variegate.  U'otton. 

TIT,.. 

i  A  small  horse  i  generally  in  contempt.  Den. 
«  A  woman  :  in  contempt.  DryaUn. 

3  A  titmouse,  or  tomtit ;  a  small  bird. 
TITBIT,       [properly  tidbit.]  Nice  hit  ;  nice 

food.  Arbntknot. 
TITHE,  $.  [teotka,  Sax.  tenth. J 
1  The  tenth  part ;  tbepart  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry.  Bacon. 

4  The  tenth  part  of  any  thing.  Shakespeare. 
3  Small  part j  small  portion.  Bacon. 

To  TITHE,  r.  a.  [l«ot*t«u,  Sax.]  ToUx;  to  levy 
the  tenth  part.  Spen$er. 
To  TITHE,  r.  a.   To  pay  tithe.  Taster. 
Tl'TH  ABLE,  a.  [from  tiiae.]  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  titties  j  tliat  of  which  tithes  may  be 
taken.  Swift. 
TITHER,*.  [from  fttlte.]  One  who  gathers  tithe*. 


Tl'TH  I  NO,  s.  [ttthimru,  law.  Lat.] 
I  Tithing  i«  the  number  or  company  of  trn  men 
with  their  families  knit  together  in  a  society, 


all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the 
peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  each  of  their 
society :  of  these  companies  there  was  one 
chief  person,  who,  from  hi*  office,  was  called 
tithingman.  Cornell. 
tt  Tithe    tenth  part  due  to  the  priest.  Tuuer. 

TITHINGMAN,  i.   [tithing  aod  men.]  A  petty 
peace  officer ;  a  constable.  Spenser. 

TITHYMAL,  «.  [fii*»ma//e,  Fr.  tithwmallas,  L.] 
An  herb.  Aintteorth. 

To  Till  LI. ATE,  v.  n.  [titUk,  Lat.]  To  tickle. 

Pope. 

TITILLATION.  «.  [litiUalum,  Fr.  itiiltatio,  Lot. 
from  titillate.] 
1  The  act  of  tickling.  Bacon. 
1  The  state  of  being  tickled.  Jrbuth not. 

9  Any  slight  or  petty  pleasure.  Glanvilte. 
TITLARK,  i.   A  small  bird. 


TITLE,  t.  [titnlut,  Lat.l 
1  A  general  head  comprlsii 


i  comprising  particular*.  Hale. 
t  An  appellation  of  honour.  Milton. 

3  A  name  .  an  appellation.  Shakespeare. 

4  The  Arst  page  of  a  book,  telling  it*  name,  and 
generally  it*  subject.  Sw\ft. 

3  A  claim  of  right.  South. 

To  TITLE,  r.  u.  [from  the  noun.]  To  entitle ;  to 
name;  to  call.  Milton. 

TITLELESS,  a.  [from  title.]  Wanting  a  name 
or  appellation  :  not  in  use.  Shakespeare. 

TITLEPAGE,  ».  [till*  and  wife.]  The  page  con- 
taining the  title  of  a  book.  Dryder.. 

TITMOI  SE  or  Tir,  $.  [ttjr,  Dutch,  a  chick,  or 
small  bird  i  titlineier,  Islandick,  a  little  bird.] 
A  small I  species  of  birds.  Dryden. 

To  TITTER,  e.  n.  [formed,  I  suppose,  from  the 
sound.]  To  I  iuli  with  restraint;  to  laugh 
without  much  noise.  Pope. 

T TITER,*,  rfrora  the  verb.]  A  restrained  laugh. 

TITTERING,**,  [from  liirer.i  The  act  of  laugh- 


TOA 

ing  without  much  noise;  a  suppressed  laugh. 

fik. 

TITTLE,  «.  (I  suppose  from  tit.)  A  small  parti. 

cle  \  anoint;  a  dot.  S*ni. 
TITTLETATTLE,  *.  (formed  fron 
ludicrous  reduplicatiou.)  Idle  talk; 
empty  **bb!c. 
To TlTl  LETATTLE, ». a.  [from  tattle  ,]  Toprau 
idlv.  S:dvf. 
TITU BATION,  s.  [tuubo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  stum- 


TITULAR,  a.  [titnlaire,  Fr.] 


haviag 
Bacon. 
The  state  of 


Nominal ; 

ring  only  the  title. 
TITl  LA  Rl  TV,  s.   [from  titular.] 

being  titular. 
TITL  LA  RY,  a.  [titalairt,  Fr.] 
I  Consisting  in  a  title, 
tt  Relating  ton  title. 
TITULARY,  a.  [from  the  adj.] 

title  or  right. 
TI'VY,  a.  [A  word  expressing 

the  note  of  a  hunting  born.] 
TO,  ad.  (to.  Sax.  te,  Dutch.] 
*l  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs,  and  not- 
ing the  tccond  as  the  object  of  the  fim :  I  t-  ve 
to  read.  Smalndge. 
•  It  notes  the  intention  :  as,  she  raised  a  war  to 
call  me  back. 

3  After  an  adjective  it  denotes  it*  object 
born  to  beg. 

4  Noting  futurity  :  as,  we  are  still  to 
3  To  and  again.    To  and  fro.  Backw-, 

ward. 
TO,  prep. 

I  Noting  motion  toward;  opposed  to fr*m. 

8  Noting  accord  or  adaptation :  dance  to  the 

Mdto*. 

3  Noting  address  or  compel lation:  as,  here's  l* 
vow  ad.  Denkam. 

4  Notiog  attention  or  application.  Drpde*. 
3  Notiog  addition  or  accumulation  :  two  to  t*« 

make  four.  Denkam. 

6  Noting  a  state  or  place  whither  any  one  goes : 
as,  asray  to  horse.  Shaker;  eerr. 

7  Noting  opposition  :  at,  foot  to  foot.  Drmftn. 
a  Noting  amount :  as,  fa  the  number  of  three 

hundred.  Bujo, 

9  Noting  proportion  *.  as,  three  to  nine.  >*••/«. 

10  Noting  possession  or  appropriation  :  he  has  it 
to  himself.  FeUea. 

1 1  Noting  perception  :  at,  sharp  to  the  ta»te.  Drj. 
it  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation  :  as,  oath 

to  the  contrary. 

13  In  comparison  of. 

14  A*  far  a*. 

13  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object :  deaf  a 
cries.  Shaheaptart. 

16  Noting  obligation  s  true  to  hi*  trust.  ifMytfay. 

17  Respecting.  Shakespeare. 

18  Noting  extent.  Hammond. 

19  Toward.  Drjden. 
90  Noting  presence.  Ss\il. 
at  After  a  verb,  to  notes  the  object:  books  con- 
duce to  learning.  Skakenpoure. 

tttt  Noting  the  degree ;  it  wa»  repeated  to  the  hun- 
dredth time.  Bofir. 

TOAD,  *.  [tatke.  Sax.]  An  animal  resembling  a 
frog}  but  the  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawl*  ;  the 
toad  i*  accounted  venomous,  perhaps  wit" 
reason. 

TO'ADFLSH,  i.   A  kind  of  sea  flib. 
TOADFLAX,  *.   A  plant. 

TOADSTONE,  ».  [load  and  #tca«.]  A  concretion 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 

TOADSTOOL,  *.  [toad  and  tlool.] 

mushroom,  but  not  esculent. 
To  TOAST,  v.  a.  [tottmm,  Lat.] 

I  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  ftre. 

tt  To  name  when  a  health  ia  drunk. 
TOAST,*,  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Bread  dried  before  the  ore. 

tt  Bread  dried  and  put  into  liquor. 

3  A  celebrated  woman  whose  .health  is 
drunk.  Addin*- 
TOASTER,  *.  [from  toast-]  He  wha  teaat*.  Pn. 
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TOBA'CCO,  $.   [from  Tobaeo  or  Tobago  in  Ame- 
rica.] The  flower  of  the  totocto  consists  of  one 
leaf.  Miller 
TOBA'CCONIST,  «.  [from  tobacco.]  A  preparer 

and  vender  of  tobacco. 
TOD,  t.  [totte  hoar,  Ger.  a  lock  of  hair.] 
I  A  bnab  ;  •  thick  shrub :  obsolete.  Spenser 
9  A  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty-eight  pound* 

Shakespeare. 

TOE,  i.  [to,  Sax.  torn,  Dutch.]  One  of  the  di- 
vided extremities  of  the  fevt ;  one  of  the  fin 
gers  of  the  feet.  -  Prior. 

TOTORE,  au\  [lo/oran,  Sax.]  Before  :  obsoleie. 

TOFT,  s.  [to/turn,  law  Latin.]  A  place  where  a 
messuage  bas  stood.  Covetl. 
TO*GED,  a.  ttogatut,  Lat.]  Gowned;  dressed  in 
gowm.  Shakespeare. 
TOGETHER,  ad.  [togatthere,  Sax.] 
I  In  company.  Milton. 
9  Not  apart ;  not  in  separation.  Bacon. 
9  In  the  tame  place.  Dmtet. 

4  In  the  same  time.  Dryden. 
9  Without  intermission.  Dryden. 

6  In  concert.  Addison. 

7  In  continuity.  Milten. 
t  Together  with.    In  union  with  >  in  a  state  of 

mixture  with.  Drudm. 
7VT01L.P. n.   [titian.  Sax.  tuilen,  Dutch.]  To 
labour ;  perhaps  originally,  to  labour  in  tillage. 

Prior. 

TaTOIL,  r.  a. 

l  To  labour  ;  to  work  at.  Milton. 
9  To  weary »  to  overlabour.  SaalreiTxare. 
TOIL,t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Labour  ;  fatigue.  MiUon. 
9  [Prom  totle,  toilet,  Pr.]  Any  net  or  mare  woven 
or  meshed.  Den  ham. 

TOFLET,*.  [toilette,  Fr.]  A  dressing-table.  Pope. 
TOP1.SOMB,  o.  [from  toti.]  Laborious)  weary. 

Pope. 

TOl'LSOMENESS,  f.  [from  todsome.]  Weari- 

so  men  ess ;  laboriousness. 
TO*KEN,  s.  [too.,  Sax.  fcycArea,  Dutch.] 
I  A  sign.  Pialmi. 
9  A  mark.  South. 
9  A  memorial  of  friendship  i  an  evidence  of  re- 
membrance. Drayton. 
To  TOKEN,  t.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
known  :  not  ta  use.  Shake$peare. 
TOLD,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tell.    Mentioned  ; 

related.  Milton. 
ToTOLE,t>.  a.  To  train;  to  draw  by  decrees.  Lor. 
TOLERABLE,  a.  [tolernUe,  Fr.  uterabdu,  Lat.] 
1  Supportable ;  that  may  be  endured  or  support- 
ed. Hooker. 
9  Not  excellent  .  not  contemptible  ;  passable. 

Stnft. 

TO*LERABI,ENESS,  «:    [from  toltrobte.]    1  tie 

state  of  being  tolerable. 
TOLERABLY,  ad.  [from  tolerable.] 
I  Supportably  t  in  a  manner  that  may  be  endured. 
«  Passably;  neither  well  nor  ill;  moderately 
well.  W'ooaWd. 
TOLERANCE,  *.  [loleramia,  Lat.]  Power  of  en- 
during  :  act  nf  enduring.  Baron. 
To  TOLERATE,  r.a.   [tolem,  Lat.  tolerer,  Fr.] 
To  allow  so  as  not  to  hinder  .  to  surfer  .  to  pass 
uncensured.  Hooker. 
TOLERATION,  s.  [toUro,  Lat.]  Allowance  given 
to  that  vhich  is  nut  approved.  South. 
TOLL,  ».   [tollo,  Lat.  to//.  Sax.  loL  Dutch.]  An 
excise  of  goods  ;  a  seizure  of  some  part  fur  per- 
mission of  the  rest.  Jrbulknot. 
To  TOLL,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
,1  To  pay  toll  or  tallage.  Hudibras. 
9  To  take  toll  or  tallage.  Tuner. 

5  To  sound  ai  a  single  bell.  Druden. 
To  TOLL,  t.  a.  [tollo,  Lat.] 

1  To  ring  a  bell.  Craunt. 
9  To  take  away;  to  vacate;  to  annul.    In  his 
sen«e  the  <>  u  »hort.  AyHjTe 
9  To  take  away,  or  perhaps  to  invite.  Bacon. 
TCLLBOOTH,  s.  [toll  and  tooth.)  A  prison. 
7aTOLLBOOTH,e.a.   To  imprison  iu  a  toll- 

CWi*f. 


TOO 

TOLLGATHERER,  $.  [toll  and  gather.]  The 

officer  that  rakes  toll. 
TOLSEY,  i.  The  same  with  tollbooth. 
TOLUTA' TION.  s.  [tUato,  lat.]  The  act  of  pacing 

or  ambling.  Brcru-n . 

TOMB.  s.  [tombe,  tnmbeau,  Fr.]   A  monument  in 

which  the  dead  are  enclosed.  Dryien. 
7bT0MB,e.e.   [Irom  the  noun.]  To  bury  ;  to 

entomb.  Man. 
TO' MB  LESS,  a.  [from  tomb.)  Wanting  a  tomb  ; 

wantinc  a  sepulchral  monument.  Shmketpeare. 
TO* M BOY,  s.  A  mean  fellow  ;  sometimes  a  wild 

coarse  girl. 
TOME,  i.  [French  ;  «,*»{.] 
I  One  volume  of  many. 
«  A  book.  Hooker. 
TOMTIT,  «.   See  TITMOUSE.   A  titmouse  ;  a 

small  bird.  Spectator. 
TON,*,  [teane.  Fr.]  See  TUN.   A  measure  or 

weight.  *  Bacon. 

TON  or  TUN,  in  the  names  of  places,  are  derived 

from  the  Saxon  tun,  a  hfdge  or  wall;  and  this 

seems  to  be  from  dun,  a  hill,  the  towns  being 

anciently  built  on  hills.  Gibson. 
TONE.  *.  [ton,  Fr.  tonus,  Lat.] 
I  Note j  sound.  Bacon. 
9  Accent  ;  sound  of  the  voice.  Drydtu. 
9  A  whine  .  a  mournful  cry.  Hudibrai. 

4  A  particular  uw  affected  »«und  in  speaking. 

5  Elasticity;  power  of  extension  and  contract  ion. 

Arbuthnot. 

TO*NELESS,* «.  [from/oof]  Having  no  tune. 

Kenrick. 

TONG,  i.   Sec  TONGS.    The  catch  of  a  buckle. 

Spenser . 

TONGS,  s.  [laaff,  Sax.  tang,  Dutch.]  An  instru- 
ment by  which  hold  is  taken  of  any  thing,  as 
of  coals  in  the  fire.  Afar/inter. 
TONGUE,  t.  [tung.  Sax.  tongue,  Dutch.] 
I  The  instrument  of  speech  in  human  beings.  Dr. 
9  The  organ  by  which  animals  lick.  Milton. 

5  Speech  :  fluency  of  words.  L' Estrange. 
4  Power  of  articulate  utterance.  Druden. 
b  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used.  Aft/ton. 

6  A  language.  If  alts. 
?  Speech,  as  opposed  to  thoughts.  John. 

8  A  nation  distinguished  by  their  language:  a 
scriptural  term.  itaiah. 

9  A  small  point :  as,  the  tongue  of  a  balance. 

10  7b  hold  the  tongue.  To  be  silent.  Addison. 
To  TONGUE,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To  chide  j 

to  scold.  Shakapeare. 
To  TONGUE,  v.  n.  To  talk  ;  to  prate.  Shaketp. 
TO'NGUED,  a.  [from  tongue.]  Having  a  tongue. 

Donne. 

TO*NGU BLESS,  a.  [(torn  tongue  ] 

I  Wanting  a  tongue  ;  speechless.  SnaJtetpearf. 

fl  Unnamed  ;  not  spoken  of.  Shakespeare. 
TONOUEPAD,  *.  [tongue  and  pad.]  A  great 
talker.  Ta//rr. 
TONGUETI'ED,  a.  [tongue  and  tie.] 

1  Having  an  impediment  «f  speech. 

9  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  i 

TONICK,  j-'  rM 
I  Bein|  extended  ;  being  elastick. 
9  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
TOWN  AGE,  f.  [from  ton.]   A  custom  or  impost 
due  for  merchandise  after  a  certain  rate  In  every 
ton.  CouhII. 
TONSIL,*.   [toast/I*,  Lat.]  Tontils  or  almonds 
are  two  round  glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
basis  of  the  toneue.  undtrr  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces,  with  which  they  are  cover- 
ed. Qnwcjr. 
TONSURE,  *.    [toBrtitr,  Fr.  roasnrj,  Lat.J  The 
act  of  clipping  the  hair;  the  state  of  being 
thorn.  AddUon. 
TOO,  cd.  [to.  Sax.] 

1  <J\  er  and  above ;  overmuch ;  more  than  enough 

Sprat. 

2  Likewise  ;  also.  Oldham. 
TOOK.   Tl*  preterit  and  sometime*  participle 

passive  of  take. 
TOOL,  t.  [roi,*»/,Sax.] 
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I  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation.  tfrylya. 
t  A  hireling}  •wretch  who  acta  at  the  command 
of  another.  Ssjs/i. 
To  TOOT,  ».      To  pry ;  U  peep  ;  to  aearch  oar 
rowly  and  •lily.  Spenser. 
TOOTH,  :  plural  teeia.  [tola,  Sax.  land,  Dutch.] 
1  The  leetA  are  the  hardest  and  smoothest  bones 
of  the  body ;  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month  after  birth  they  begin  to  pierce  the  edge 
of  the  jaw  ;  aboat  the  seventh  year  they  are 
out  by  new  teeth,  which  then  begin  to 
,  and  if  these  t*e<A  be  lost,  they  never 
again  $  but  some  have  heeo  observed  to 
their  testa  twice:  about  the  one-and- 
twentieth  year  the  two  last  of  the  molaret 
spring  up,  and  they  are  called  denies  laptmtur. 

Qutncy. 

4  Taste;  palate.  Vryden. 

9  A  line,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any  multlfldous  in- 
strument. Newton. 

4  The  prominent  part  of  wheels,  by  which  they 
catch  upon  correspondent  pans  of  other  bodies. 

Moxon. 

%  Tooth  and  aaii.   With  one's  utmost  violence. 

L'Ettrange. 

6  To  Ike  teeth.  In  open  opposition.  SAaAespeare. 

7  7b  cast  ta  (ac  teeth.  To  insult  by  open  expro- 
bration.  Hooker. 

•  la  spite  of  the  teeth.  Notwithstanding  any  power 
of  injury  or  defence.  L'Ettrange. 

0  7b  thow  the  teeth.  To  threaten.  Young. 
To  TOOTH,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  furnish  with  teeth  ;  to  indent.  Cms. 
1  To  lock  in  each  other.  Afaro*. 

TOOTHA'CH,  s.  [toot*  and  oca.]  Pain  in  the 
teeth.  Shaketpeare. 

TXyoTH DRAWER,  s.  [looiA  and  draw)  One 
whose  business  Is  to  extract  painful  teeth.  Wit. 

TO*OTHED,  a.  [from  tooth.]  Having  teeth. 

TOOTHING,*  t.  Tfrom  loot  A.]  The  act  of  fur- 
nishing with  teeth';  the  indentures  of  masons' 
work  left  with  a  design  to  be  wrought  into  a 
further  building.  Ath. 

TOOTHLESS,  a.  [from  root*.]  Wanting  teeth ; 
deprived  of  teeth.  Ruy. 

TOOTHPICK.     \$.  [toot*  and  pick.]  An  m- 

TOOTH  PICKER,)  strument  by  which  the 
teeth  are  cleansed  from  any  thing  sticking  be- 
tween them.  .  Sandy  t. 

TOOTHSOME,  o.  [from  loolA.]  Palatable  {pleas- 
ing to  the  taste.  Carev. 

TOOTHSOMENESS,a.  [from  tootnsom*.]  Plea- 
aantness  to  the  taste. 

TtyOTHWORT.  t.  [dentorta.]  A  plant. 

TOP,  «.  (coop,  Welsh  ;  top,  Sax.  top,  Dutch.] 
I  The  highest  part  of  any  thing.  Cowley. 
I  The  surface ;  the  superftces.  Bacon. 

3  The  highest  place.  Swift. 
4 The  highest  person.  Shmkttveare. 
I  The  utmost  degree.  Sprat. 

6  The  highest  rank.  Locke. 

7  The  crown  of  the  head.  Shmkeqteare. 

•  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  fore- 
lock. Shakespeare. 

f  The  bead  of  a  plant.  Watu. 

10  An  inverted  conoid  which  children  set  ta  turn 
on  the  point,  continuing  its  motion  with  a  whip. 

Shakespeare. 

11  Top  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  to  ex- 
press lying  on  the  top,  or  being  at  the  ton. 

Mortimer. 

To  TOP,  r .  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  rise  aloft .  to  be  eminent.  Derham. 

4  To  predominate.  Locke. 
9  To  excel.  Dry  den. 

7b  TOP,  v.a. 

1  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  tip.  Waller. 

4  To  rise  above.  L*Ettrange. 

9  To  outgo  ;  to  surpass.  Collier. 

4  To  crop.  Evelyn. 

»  To  rise  to  the  top  of.  Denham. 

6  To  perform  eminently :  as,  he  tope  his  part. 
TOPARCH.s.   [raw*  and  «eXi  ]  The  principal 
mao  in  a  place.  Brown. 
TO* PARC HY,  i.  [from  toparcA.]  Command  in  a 


.]  A 


TOR 

TOPAZ,  i.  (towaar,  Pr. 

yellow  gem.  I 
To  TOPE,  *.  n,  [toppen,  Dutch,  to  be  mad  . 

Fr.]  To  drink  hard  ;  to  drink  to  ei 
TOPER,  s.  [from  tope.]  A  drunkard. 
TOPFUL,  a.  [top  andjuif.]  Full  to  the  top  t  full 

to  the  brim.  Sm\fl. 
TOPGA'LLANT,  •.  [top  and  gallant.] 
I  The  highest  sail. 

4  It  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  elevated 
or  splendid.  M*com~ 
TOPHA'CEOUS.a.  [tepAas,  LaL]  Wafi  *m&. 

TOPHEA'VY,  a.  [lop  and  heavy.]   Havioc  the 

Wettem. 
riot  oral 

name.  Afunra. 
TOPICAL,  a.  [rtToe.] 
i  Relating  to  some  general  head. 
4  Local ;  confined  to  some  particular  place.  Hale. 
STApplicd  medicinally  to  a  particular  part.  Art. 
TOPICALLY,  ad.  [from  topical.]  With  applica- 
tion to  some  particular  part.  Brown. 
TOPICK,  s.  [topieae,  Fr.  to**.] 
l  Principle  of  persuasion.  Swift. 
4  A  general  head  ,  something  to  which  other 
things  are  referred.  Watts. 
9  A  thing  aa  is  externally  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar pan.  If  we****. 
TOPKNOT,  f.  [top  and  knot.]  A  knot  worn  by 
women  on  the  top  of  the  head. 


upperpart  too  weighty  for  the  lower. 
TOPHET,  s.  [.nsn  a  drum.]  Hell  j  a  scriptural 


TOPLESS,  a.  [from  lop.]  Having  no  top.  CAa>. 
TOPMAN.s.  [top  and  saaa.]  The  sawerat  Ae 


X  op . 

TOPMOST,  a.   Uppermost;  highest. 

TOPO'GRAPHER.i.  [rone  and  7fw«>. 
writes  descriptions  of  particular  places. 

TOPOGRA'PHlCK,"  in.     [from  topofTapny.] 

TOPOGRA'PHICA'L,*  J    Belonging  to  topogra- 
phy :  describing  particular  placea.  A>\. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  s.  .[vasrac  and  yfaQm.]  Descrip- 
tion of  particular  places.  CromteiL 

TOPPING,  a.   [from  top.]  Fine;  noble  t  gal- 
lant  s  a  low  word.  Tntler. 

TOPPINGLY,  ad.   Splendidly  ;  nobly. 

TOPPINGLY,  a.   [from  lopoi**.]    fi«*5  l«y . 
gallant:  showy:  obsolete.  7Wr. 

To  TOPPLE,  v.  a.  [from  top.]  To  fall  forward ; 
to  tumble  down.  ShaJtn 

TOPPROUD,  a.  [top  and  proud.]  Proud 
highest  degree. 

TO  ISA' I L,  i.   [top  and  sail.]  The  highest  sail. 

Knot  let. 

TOPSYTU'RVY,  ad.  With  the  bottom  upward. 


TOR,  *.  [tor,  Sax.] 
t  A  tower ;  a  turret. 

9  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill ;  whence  tor  in  the 

initial  syllable  of  some  local  names. 
TORCH,  s.  [loreAe,  Fr.  loreia,  Italian.]    A  wax- 

light,  generally  supposed  la  be  bigger  than  a 

candle.  E 
TORCHBEARER,  *.    [lore*  and  bemr.l 

whose  office  is  to  carry  a  torch.  i 
TORCHER,  s.  [from  forcA.]    One  that  gives 

light.  Shakespeare. 
TORCHLIGHT,  «.  [forcA  and  fifAi.]  Light 

kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun.  Boar*. 
TORE.   The  prct.  and  sometimes  pan.  pass-  of 

tear. 

To  TORMENT,  v.a.  [tourmenter.  Fr.] 
1  To  put  to  pain ;  to  harass  with  anguish ;  ta 
excruciate.  SAaArspecre. 
4  To  tease ;  to  vex  with  importunity. 
9  To  put  into  great  agitation.  Milton, 
TORMENT,  s.  [touts****,  Fr.] 
I  Any  thine  that  gives  pain.  Matthew. 
9  Pain;  misery;  anguish.  Miltm. 
9  Penal  anguish ;  torture.  Dryden 
TORMF.'NTlL,  s.  [lor*»r*fiUa.  Lat.]    A  plant ; 


Lat.]  A 

leptfott.   The  root  has  been  used  for  tanniag 
of  leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astringent  in 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
TORME'NTOK,  s.  [from  torment.] 
I  One  who  torments ;  one  who  gives 
9  One  who  inflict*  peoal  tort«r*a» 
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Benumbed  ; 
Evelyn. 
' ;  mo- 
Ray. 
tale  of 
Hole. 
8Ute  of  being 
Derham. 


TORN.  The  part.  pass,  of  tear. 

TORNADO,  j.  [tornado,  Spanish.]  A  hurricane  i 

a  whirlwind.  Garth. 
TURPE'DO,  I.  [Lit.]  A  fish  which  while  alive, 

if  touched  evert  with  a  long  stick,  benumbs 

the  hand  that  to  louche*  it,  but  when  dead  is 

eaten  safely. 
TORPENT.  e.  [torpea*.  Latin.] 

si  ruck  motionless  ;  not  active. 
TORPID,  a.  [torpid*,,  Lat.] 

ttonle»s;  sluggish;  not  active. 
TORPIDNESS,  ,.  [from  torpid.] 

being  torpid. 
TORPITUDE,  «.  [from  torpid.] 

motionless;  numbness. 
TO'RPOR,  t.  [Lat.]   Dulness;  numbness j  In- 
ability to  move  .  dulness  of  sensation.  Raeon. 
TORREFA'CTION,  s.  [torre/octioa,  Fr.]  The  act 

of  drying  by  the  Are.  Boyle. 
To  TORREFY,  e.  a.  [torrtjSer,  Fr.  torrrfacio, 

Lai.]   To  dry  by  the  Are.  Brown. 
TORRENT,  $.  [torrent,  Fr.  torrea*,  Ut.] 
1  A  sudden  stream  raised  by  summer  showers. 

Sandy  i. 

ft  A  violent  and  rapid  stieam;  tumultuous  cur- 
rent. Clarendon. 
TORRENT,  a.  [torrras,  Ut.]  Rolling  in  a  rapid 
stream.  AfuW 
TORRID,  a.  [torrid*,  Fr.  torrida.,  Ut.] 
I  Parched  ;  dried  with  heat.  Harvey. 
%  Burning  ;  violently  hot.  Milton. 
9  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  regions  or  *ene 
between  the  tropica*.  Prior. 
TORSEL,  *.  [tor»t,  Fr.-"   Any  thing  in  a  twisted 
form.  Moion. 
TORSION.  «.  [lortio,  Ut.]   The  act  of  turning 
or  twisting. 

TORT,  f.  [tort,  Fr.  tor  turn,  low  Ut.]  Mischief; 

Injury  ;  obsolete.  Fairfax. 
TO'RTILE.  a.  [toriitu,  Ut.]  Twisted;  wreathed. 
TORTION,  i.  [from  tonus,  Ut.]  Torment) 
pain  :  not  in  use.  Bacon. 
TORTIOUS,  a.  [from  tort.]  Injurious  t  doing 
wrong.  Spenter. 
TORTIVE,  a.   [from  torta*.  Ut.]  Twisted; 

wreathed.  Skaketpeare. 
TORTNES9,*  *.   [from  fore]    Tightness;  the 
tention  of  a  rope  whea  pulled  haid;  the  state 
of  being  wreathed.  Ath. 
TORTOISE,  s.  [tortae,  Fr.] 
1  An  animal  covered  with  a  hard  shell;  there 

are  tortoise*  both  of  land  and  water, 
ft  A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers  used  to 
throw  their  troop*,  by  bending  down,  and  howl- 
ing their  bucklers  above  their  head*  *o  that  no 
dart*  could  hurt  them.  Dryden. 
TORTUOSITY,  *.  [from  tortaoe*.]  Wre.th; 

Aexure.  Brown. 
TORTUOUS,  a.  [from  tortaoeas,  Ut.] 
1  Twitted;  wreathed;  winding.  Boyle. 
ft  [From  tort.]    Mischievous.  Spewr. 
TORTURE,  s.  [tortura.  Ut.J 
1  Torments  judicially  inflicted;  pain  by  which 
guilt  is  punished,  or  confession  extorted. 

Dryden, 

ft  Pain  ,  anguish;  pang.  Shakespeare. 

To  TORTURE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  punish  with  tortures.  Milton. 
9.  To  vex  ;  to  eacruriate ;  to  torment.  AiUhmn. 
9  To  keep  nn  the  stretch.  Bacon. 

TORTURER,*,  [from  tor  tare.]  He  who  tortures ; 
a  tormentor.  Shaketpeure. 

TO'RVITY,  s.  [rorrita*,  Utin.]  Sourness;  se- 
verity of  countenance. 

TORVOUS,  a.  [torvu,  Ut.]  Sour  of  aspect ; 
stern  ;  severe  of  countenance.  Derham. 

TORY,  ».  [A  cant  term  from  an  Irish  word  sig- 
nifying a  savage.]  One  who  adheres  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  apos- 
tolical hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Engtand  i 
opposed  to  a  a-Jiig.  •SaH/lf. 

7o  TOSE,  r.  a.  [of  the  same  original  with  iea$e.) 
To  rrnnb  wool. 

To  TOSS,  e.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pas*,  totted  or  tost, 
ftosen,  German,  to  make  a  noi«e.] 
1  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at  play.  Dry. 


TOU 

ft  To  throw  with  violence. 
9  To  lift  with  a  i 

Addium. 

•    rTOX  * 

6  To  keep  in  play  j  tot" 
To  TOSS,  v.  n. 
1  To  fling;  to  winch;  to  be  io  violent  comroo- 


4  To  agitate ;  to  put  into  violent 
>  To  make  restless ;  to  disquiet. 

tumble  ov 


a  To  be  i 

t  To  to—  up.   To  throw  a  coin  into  the  air!  and 
wager  on  what  side  it  will  fall.  Araasftoa. 
TOSS,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  act  of  tossing.  Addiutn. 
9  An  affected  manner  of  railing  the  head.  .Swift, 
TOSSBL,*.   See  TASSEL.  Mortimer. 
TOSSER,*.  [from  to**.]   One  who  throws;  one 

who  flings  and  writhe*. 
TOSSPOT,  ».   [tow  and  pot.]   A  toper;  and 
drunkard. 

TOST.   The  pret.  and  part.  pa*«.  of  ton. 
TOTAL,  a-  [tote*,  Ut.  total,  Fr.] 
I  Whole)  complete;  full.  Prior, 

9  Whole  j  not  divided.  Mtlion. 
TOTA'LITY,  *.  [MulUi,  Fr.]    Complete  sum, 

whole  quantity. 
TOTALLY,  od.  [from  total.]    Wholly;  fully, 

completely.  Alter  bury. 

T'OTHER.   Contracted  for  tAeaiJter. 
To  TOTTER,  r.  n.  [taterea,  Dutch.]   To  shake 

so  as  to  threaten  a  fall.  Dryden. 
TOTTERY,  la.  [from  totter.]     Shaking;  uu- 
TOTTY,      |   steady;  diasy.  Spentte. 
To  TOUCH,  *.  a.  [toueaer,  Fr.] 
1  To  perceive  by  feeling.  CreecA. 
f  To  handle  slightly.  rrrosra. 

3  To  reach  with  any  thing,  to  a*  that  there  be 
no  space  between  the  thing  reached  and  the 
thing  brought  to  it.  Milton. 

4  To  come  to ;  to  attain.  Pope. 

5  To  try,  as  gold  with  a  »tone.  Shakespeare. 

6  To  relate  to.  hooker. 

7  To  meddle  with.  Spenser. 
S  To  effect.  Afi/ioa. 
9  To  move ;  to  strike  mentally ;  to  melt.  Can. 

10  To  delineate  or  mark  out.  Pope. 
It  To  censure;  to  animadvert  upon.  Hayyard. 
19  To  infect ;  to  seize  slightly.  Bacon. 
19  To  bite  ;  to  wear ;  to  have  an  effect  on.  Mox. 

14  To  strike  a  musical  instrument.  Pope. 

15  To  influence  by  impul.e ;  to  impel  forcibly. 

Milton. 

16  To  treat  of  perfunctorily.  Afittoa. 

17  To  tone*  up.   To  repair  or  improve  by  slight 
stroke*.  Adduon. 

To  TOUCH,  v.  a. 
I  To  be  in  a  state  of  conjunction  so  that  oo 

space  is  between  them. 
9  To  fasten  on ;  to  take  effect  on.  Bacon. 

3  To  toutk  at.   To  come  to  without  »tay.  Cowley. 

4  To  ioaca  oa-  To  mention  slightly.  Addttom. 
a  lo  touck  on  or  upon.   To  go  for  a  very  short 

time.  Dryiien. 
9  To  touch  on  or  apos.   To  light  upon  in  mental 
inquiries. 


TOC  C  H,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Reach  of  anv  thing  so  that  there  is  no  space 
between  the  things  reaching  and  reached. 

Milton. 

9  The  sense  of  feeling.  Davie*. 

3  The  act  of  touching.  Afilton. 

4  The  state  of  being  touched.  Skaketpeare. 
i  Examination,  as  by  a  stone.  Hayumrd. 
fl  Te*t ;  that  by  which  any  thing  i*  examined. 

Car  nr. 

7  Proof ;  tried  qualities.  SAaeespeore. 

8  [Toucke.  Fr.]   Single  act  of  a  pencil  upon  the 
picture.  Dryden. 

9  Festure:  lineament.  Skaketpeare. 

10  Act  ot  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instrument. 

Milton. 

1 1  Pnwcr  of  exciting  the  affection*.  S*ak**p. 
H  Something  of  passion  or  affection.  Hooker. 
i  t  Particular  relation.  Bacon. 
14  A  stroke.  Swift. 
l>  Animadversion;  ceniurc.         King  CkarUt. 
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lo  Exact  performance  of  agreement    »  Mi>re. 

17  A  small  quantity  intermingled.  Holder. 

18  A  hint ;  alight  notice  given.  Bacon. 

19  A  cant  word  for  a  alight  eaaay.  Swift . 
TOU'CHABLE,  a.  [from  louck.)   Tangible}  that 

may  be  touched. 

1    The  hole 
to  the  pow- 
Bacon. 

TOUCHINESS,"*,  [from  loucAtaf.]  PeefUfc. 

ness;  irascibility.  king  Chart*. 

TOUCHING,  prep.   With  reaped,  regard,  or  re- 
lation to.  Hooker. 
TOUCHING,  o.  [from  toaca.]     Pathetick  ;  af- 
fecting •.  moving. 
TOUCH1NGLY,  4<i.    With  feeling  emotion; 

Garth. 


may  be  touched. 
TOUCH-HOLE,  a.  [touch  and  aoi*.] 
through  which  the  Are  is  conveyed 
der  in  the  gun 


in  a  pathetic  manner. 
TOUCH  MENOT.   An  herb.. 
TOUCHSTONE,  s.  [touch  and  stone.] 
I  Stone  by  which  metala  are  examined 
9  Any  test  or  criterion.  , 
TOUCHWOOD,  a.  [touch  and  wood.] 
wood  used  to  catch  the  fire  struck 
flint. 


Bacon. 
Dry  den. 
Rotten 
from  the 
Hovel. 


Peevish ;  irritable , 
a  low  word. 


TOUCHY,  a.  [from  toacA.] 
irascible ;  apt  to  take  Are 

TOUGH,  a.  [loA,  Sax.] 

1  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without  frac- 
ture ;  not  brittle.  Bacon. 

«  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible.  Dryden. 

$  Not  easily  injured  or  broken.  Shakespeare. 

4  Viscous;  clammy;  ropy}  tenacious. 
7b  TOUGHEN,  ».  a.  [from  tough.]    To  grow 
tough.  Mortimer. 
To  TOUGHEN,  v.  a.  To  make  tough. 
TO'UGHNESS,  «.  [from  tough.] 

t  Not  brittlenees  j  flexibility.  Dryden. 

•  Viscosity;  tenacity)  clamminess;  glutinous- 
ness.    •  Arbuthnot. 

3  Firmness  against  injury.  Shakespeare. 
TOOPBEt*  \s.  [Fr.]  A  curl ;  an  artificial  lock 
TOUPET,  J  of  hair.  Swift. 
TOUR,  a.  [lour,  Fr] 

i  Ramble ;  roving  journey.  >4Y»ut«not. 

9  Turn;  revolution.  Blackmort. 

TOURNAMENT,  I,    .      .  - 

TOURNEY.        |     I'onntameatam,  low  Lat.] 

l  Tilt;  just;  military  aport ;  mock  encounter. 


1  Milton  uaes  it  simply  fur  encounter. 

7b  TOURNEY,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  till 
in  the  lists.  Spenser. 

TO'UHNIQUBT,  a.  [Fr.]  A  handaRe  used  in 
amputation,  atraitened  or  relaxed  by  the  turn 
of  a  handle.  Sharp. 

To  TOUSE,  t.n.  [perhaps  of  the  same  original 
with  tour,  trose,  tost.]  To  pull ;  to  tear;  to 
haul ;  to  drag  i  whence  teaser  or  towxer,  the 
name  of  a  tnattirr.  Drayton. 

TOW,  a.  [tow.  Sax.]  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and 
combed  into  a  filamentous  substance.  Sharp. 

To  TQW.r.  a.  [teon,  teoflaa,  Sax.  torhen,  old 
Dut.]  To  draw  by  a  rope,  particularly  through 
the  water. 

TOWARDS,  ]prfp-  ltoward*  8a*0 
I  In  a  Erection  to:  he  set  his  face  toward  the 


9  With 'local  tendency  to  :  the  currents  drive 
toircrda  the  sea.  Milton. 

3  Near  to :  as,  the  danger  now  comes  toward 
him.  ' 

4  With  reapect  to ;  touching  ;  regarding  :  he  has 
l"ve  towards  us.  Sidney. 

5  With  ideal  tendency  to  :  this  was  the  first  act 
toward  a  breach.  Clarendon. 

6  Nearly ;  little  less  than  ;  he  |l  toward  aeventy. 
tww  Swift. 
Z^Y.^V'  \ad'    Near;  at  hand;  in  a  state  of 

^ww^R8,1  fT"*1'0"-  Shakespeare. 
TOWARD,  n.    R«.*dy  lo  do  or  ,e>rn  .  n<£  fro. 

TOWARDI.1NESS.,.  [fronwoiiwrf/y  ]  Docility; 
comjiiisiicv;  tcadiness  to  do  or  to  learn. 


TOWARDLY,  a.  [from  toward.]   Ready  to  do 
or  learn  ;  docile  ;  compliant  with  duty.  ftaet-x. 
TO W A R DN ESS,  t.  [from  toward.]  Docility. 

Soars. 

TOWEL,  a.  [touatflr,  Fr.  touagiio,  Ital.]  A  cloth 
on  which  the  hands  are  wiped.  Dryda. 
TOW  ER,  a.  [tor,  Sax.  loar,  Fr.] 
l  A  high  building  ,  a  building  raised  above  the 
main  edifice.  Generu. 
9  A  fortress  ;  a  citadel.  Psalms. 

3  A  high  head  dress.  Hudibrts. 

4  A  high  flight  ;  elevation. 

To  TOWER,  v.  n.   To  soar ;  to  fly  or  rise  high. 

Dryden. 

TOWER-MUSTARD,  a.  [lamhs,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

MtUer. 

TOWERED,  a.  [from  totrer.]    Adoraed  or  de- 
fended by  towers. 
TOWERY,  a.  [from  toiner.] 

with  towers.  Pope. 
TOWN,  *.  [tan.  Sax.  rajrn,  Dutch.] 
1  Any  walled  collection  of  houses.  Jatftaa. 
9  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village 

Shakespecrt. 

3  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to  which 
belong  a  regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a 
city,  or  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

4  The  inhabitants  of  a  town.  Ck*pn*u. 

5  The  court  end  of  London.  Pop*. 

6  The  people  who  live  in  the  capital.  Pope. 
TO WNC LERK.f .  [town  and  etoraV  ]  A n  officer  « t, • 

manages  the  public  business  of  a  place.  Jets. 
TOWNHOUSE,  a.  [town  and  Aoase.l    The  hall 

where  public  business  is  transacted. 
TOWNSHIP,  a.  [town  and  aai/>.]  The 

tin  i  or  district  of  a  town. 
TO'WNSMAN,  a.  jtewsj  and 
l  An  inhabitant  of  a  place. 
1  One  of  the  same  town. 
TOWNTALK,  a.    [town  and 

prattle  uf  a  place. 
TOXICAL,  a.  [toxicant,  Lat.] 

taining  poison. 
TOY,  a.  ttoyeu,  tooghen,  Dutch.] 
1  A  petty  commodity  ;  a  trine  ;  a  thing  of  no 

value.  ■ftb 
9  A  play  thing ;  a  bauble. 

3  Matter  of  no  importance. 

4  Folly  j  trifling  practice. 


a- 


3 


.]  Common 
L'Bstr.tnrt. 

i 


.  5  PIbv  ;  aport ; 

6  Odd  story  ;  silly  tale. 

7  Slight  representation. 

8  Wild  fancy  ;  odd  conceit. 
To  TOY,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  trifle;  to 

dallv  amorously  ;  to  play. 

TOY'ISH.  a.  [from  toy.]    Triflings  wanton. 

TOY  1 8H  NESS,  a.  [from  lojruA.j  Nugacity  ; 
wantonness.  GlamnlU. 

TOYMAN,  a.   A  seller  of  toys.  Young. 

TOYSHOP,  a.  A  shop  where  playthings  and  lit- 
tle nice  manufactures  arc  sold.  P  pt. 

To  TOZE,  v.  a.  See  TOUSB  and  TEASE.  To 
pull  by  violence  or  importunity.  Shak. 

TOZINESS,*  a.  [from  lazy.]  Softness;  the 
state  of  tozed  wool.  Scott. 

TOZY,*  a.  [from  toze.]   Soft ;  like  tozed  < 

TRACE,  a.  [trace,  Fr.  irajccia,  Italian.] 
I  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing ;  fooUti 

9  Remain  ;  appearance  of  what  has  been.  Tens. 
9  f  From  itroaser,  Fr.  (trasses,  traces.]  Harness 

for  beasts  of  draught.  Pop*. 
To  TRACE,  r.  a.  {tracer,  Fr.  Iraotiare,  Ital.] 
1  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remain ing^narks. 

9  To  follow  with  exactness.  Dsaeam. 

3  To  mark  out.  San/:. 

4  To  walk  over.  SI 
TRAfER,  a.   Oae  that  traces. 
TRACK,  a.  (tree,  old  Fr.  Irarcio,  Ital.] 

l  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot,  or 
wise.  .  Miitav. 

,9  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path.  Drydrn. 

To  TRACK,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  follow  by 
the  footsteps  or  marks  left  by  the  way.  Dry. 
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Untroddtnj 

Prior* 


TRA'CKLESS,  a.  J  from  track.} 

marked  with  no  footsteps. 
TRACT,  f.  [tracttu,  Ut.] 

l  Any  kind  of  extended  substance.  Ait/wn. 

*  A  region  ;  a  quantity  of  land.  Raleigh. 

3  Continuity  s  any  thing  protracted,  or  drawn 
out  to  length.  Howcl. 

4  Course  ;  manner  of  process.  Shakespeare. 
ft  It  teems  to  be  turd  by  Shakespeare  for  troc*. 

6  [Traciatut,  Ut.]   A  treatise  ,  a  small  book. 

L  Swtft. 
TRA'CTABLE,  a.  [tractabdit,  Lat.  tnitabU,  Fr.] 
1  Manageable ;  docile ;  compliant ;  obsequious  ; 

practicable  |  governable.  Ti}P"?n- 
«  Palpable  ;  such  as  mav  be  nandled.  Holder. 
TRA'CTaBLENESS,  s.  [from  >raetal,U.]  The 
state  of  being  tractable ;  compliance  ,  ob.t- 

TRA'CrABLY,  ad.     In  a  tractable  manner; 

TRACTATE,  i.  [iractolui,  Ut.]    A  treatise;  a 

tract ;  a  small  book.  Brown. 
TRA»CTILE.  j.  [trmctut,  Lat.]    Capable  to  be 

drawn  out  or  extended  in  length  j  ductile.  Bac. 
TRACTI'LITY,  *.  [from  rraclile.]   The  quality 

of  beinf  tractile.  .     ,  mDeThmm'r 

TRA'CTlON,  s.  [from  Irocfni,  Ut.]   Hie  act  r T 

drawing;  the  state  of  being  drawn.  Holder. 
TRADE,  i.  [rrcira,  Italian.] 
iTrattick,  commerce;  exchange  of  g«od»  for 

other  goods,  or  for  money.  235: 

8  Occupation  ;  paiticular  employment,  whether 
manuTl  or  mercantile.  Arbuthnot 

3  Instruments  of  any  occupation.  Dryden 

4  Any  employment  not  manual;  habitual  cxer 
cise.  Bacon 

h  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice.  Skak 
To  TRADE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  traffick  ;  to  deal ;  to  hold  commerce.  Arb 

9  To  act  merely  for  money.  S»«k«peore. 
To  TRADE,  v.  a.   To  sell  or  exchange  in  com- 
merce. Eztkxtl. 

TRA'DED,  «.  [from  trade.]    Versed;  practised. 

Shakespeare 

TRA'DEFUL,  a.  [rrarfe and/a//.]  Commercial: 
busy  in  traffick.  Spenser 
TRA'DER,  «.  [from  trade.] 
I  One  engaged  in  merchandise  or  commerce. 

9  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of  money-get 

Toi?r\v5i^LCK,lf?,lJr«de  and /oik.]  People  em- 
~-  w  Swift 
[trade  and  max.]    A  shop- 
keeper.  jtroumnoi. 
TRADE-WIND,  •.  [trade  and  mad.]   The  mon- 
soon ;  the  periodical  wind  between  the  tro- 
picka.  ,  „  ,  Dryden. 

TRA'DINO,*  s.[from  trade.]  The  act  of  carrying 

on  trade.  „  .  . 

TRADITION,  s.  [tradition,  Fr.  traditio,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  or  practice  of  delivering  accounts  from 
mouth  to  mouth  without  written  memorials. 

Hooker. 

9  Any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to  age 


TRA 

8  To  propagate;  to  increase  or  continue  bv  de- 
riving one  from  another.  .   _  Hale. 

TRADtPCEMENT,  $.  [from  frodt.ee.]   Censure  ; 

obloquy .  oha  n  iptare . 

TRADU'CEK,  s.  [from  traduct.] 
I  A  false  censurcr ;  a  calumniator. 

9  One  who  derives. 

TRADU'CIBLE,  a.  [from  traduce.]  Such  —  ™*Y 
be  derived.  , 

TRADU'CINGLY,*  ad.  [from  traducing.]  8!*n- 
derously.  Bailey. 

TRADL'CTION,  t.  [from  Iradace.] 
1  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ;  propa. 
cation.  OiMM  Iff. 

0  Tradition  ;  transmUsion  from  one  to  another. 

J  tale. 

3  Conveyance ;  act  of  transf#ring. 

4  Transition.  m  ..."4K,m 
TRAFFIC*,  i.  [lraM«*>  **•        »•  1  a,0  „ 

1  Commerce;  merchandising;  large  trade;  ex- 
change of  commodities.  AiUtuon. 

«  Commodities ;  subject  of  traffick.  Gay. 
To  TBA'FFICK,  v.  n.  Itrajlqner,  Fr.  trojtcar*, 

I  tall*...) 

I  To  practise  commerce)  to  merchandise;  to 
exchange  commodities.  Bacon 
t  To  trade  meanly  or  mercenary.  Rove. 
TRAFFICKER,  s.  [trajlquear,  Fr.  from  trafick.} 
Trader;  merchant.  SJiofcespeare. 
TRA'GACANTH,  s.  [fragacuntaa,  Ut.l    A  gum 
which  proceeds  from  an  incision  of  the  root  or 
trunk  of  a  plant  so  called. 
TRAGE'DIAN,  s.  [Iragorrfw,  Ut.] 
t  A  writer  of  tragedy.  5til/ing^ee». 
9  An  actor  of  tragedy.  Dryden. 
TRA'OEDY,  «.  [traneilie,  Fr.  frafcrdia,  Ut.] 
1  A  dramatick  representation  of  a  serious  action. 

Rymer. 

9  Any  mournful  or  dreadful  event.  Shakeip. 
KiSiSrM*  ttroficiu,  Ut.  trag^ne,  Fr.] 


ployed.ln  .. 
THA'DESM  AN,  s. 


TRADITIONAL,  a.  [irom  tradition.] 
1  Delivered  by  tradition;  descending  by  oral 
communication.  Two  lion. 

9  Observant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites  i  not  used, 
nor  proper.  Shaketpeare. 
TRADITIONALLY,  ad.  [from  rradttionatj 
1  By  transmission  from  age  to  age.  Burnet. 
9  From  tradition  without  evidence  of  written 
memorials.  Brown. 
TRADITIONARY,  a.  [from  tradition.]  Deli- 
vered by  tradition  ;  transmissive.  Twolsoa. 
TRADITION  1ST, •  t.  [from  tradition.]  One  who 
adheres  to  tradition.  Ath. 
TRA'DITl  VE,  a.  [traditive,  Fr.  from  trado,  Ut.] 
Transmitted  or  transmissible  from  age  toage 
,  Dryden. 
Ta  TRADU'CE,  e.  a.  [tradxeo,  Utin,  Iradatre, 
French.] 

1  To  censure ;  to  condemn ;  to  represent  as 
blamaW;  to  calumniate }  to  decry.  Hooker 


Spenter. 
dreadful. 


TRA'GICK,  j 
1  Relating  to  traecdy. 
9  Mournful ,  calamiu 

TRA'GICALLY,  od.  [from  tragical] 
I  In  a  tragical  manner;  in  a  manner  befitting 
tragedy.  Dryden. 
9  Mournfully  ;  calamitously  ;  sorrowfully. 
TRA'GIC ALNESS,  s.  [from  iragicoV.]  Maurnftil- 
ness ;  calamitousncss.  Decay  jrf  Piety. 

TRAGICOMEDY,  i.     {tragecomediet  ft.]  A 
drama  compounded   of  merry  and  sen 

events.  _  , 

TRAGICOMICAL,  a.  [iragicowiiau*.  Fr  ] 
1  Relating  to  tragicomedy.  Gay. 
9  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  with  sorrow. 
TRAGICOMICALLY,  ad.  [from  tragicomical.] 
In  a  tragicomical  manner.  Bramston. 
To  TRAJE'CT.w.  a.  [trajectia,  U»in.]  To 

through;  to  throw. 
TRAJE*CT,  s.  [tmjectas,  Ut.]  A  feiry 
age  for  a  water-carriage.  Sh 
TRAJE'CTION,  t.  [trajectio,  Ut.] 
l  The  act  of  darting  through. 
9  Emission. 

To  TRAIL,  v.  a.  [Irai/ier,  Fr.] 
I  To  hunt  by  the  track. 
9  To  draw  along  the  ground.  , 

3  To  draw  along  a  floating  or  waving  body.  Pope. 

4  To  draw  ;  to  drag.  A!"* 
To  TRAIL,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length.  Dry. 
TRAIL,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  ,  , 

»  S^ent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal  pursued; 

track  followed  by  the  hunter.  Sfcalreipeare. 
«  Any  thing  Jrawn  to  length. 
3  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long 


totrlon. 
a  pass- 


Boyle. 


Dryden* 


Milton. 


To  TRAIN,  v.a.  [trainer,  Fr.] 
I  To  draw  along.* 
9  To  draw  ;  to  •ntice ;  to  invite.     Sb^kegpemre . 

3  To  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or  pro- 
mise Shaketpeare. 

j  To  educate ;  to  bring  op.  VS^l' 
6  To  excise,  or  form  to  any  practice  by 
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TRAIN,  $.  [train.  ?r.] 
I  Artifice  ,     • ..'  -it<  m  of 
S  The  tail  of  a  bird.  Ray 

3  The  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind  upon  the 
ground.  Shakespeare. 

4  A  series ;  a  consecution.  Wott%. 

5  Procc»» ,  method  ,  atatc  of  procedure.  Svift. 

6  A  retinue}  a  number  of  follower*.  Skaketp. 
T  An  orderly  company  ;  a  procession.  Dr^den. 
•  The  line  of  powder  reaching  to  the  mine.  /.'£«. 
g  TVeaa  of  artillery.   Cannon*  accompany  i  ng  an 

armv-  Clarendon. 
TRAlNBA'NDS,  i.   [<rat.  and  bend.)   The  mi- 

litia  ;  the  part  of  a  community  trained  to  mar- 

tial  exercise.  Clarendon. 
TRAlNBE'ARER.  a.    [troia  and  bearer.]  One 

that  holds  up  a  train. 
THAI  NOIL,  $.   [train  and  oil.)     Oil  drawn  by 

enction  from  the  fat  of  the  whale. 
TRAM  NY.  a.    [from  tram.]    Belonging  to  train 

oil  :  a  bad  word.  CUy. 
Tm  TRAIPSE,  e.  a.   [a  low  word.]    To  walk  «>  * 

carelcaa  or  sluttish  manner.  Pope. 
TRAIT,  a.  [trait,  Fr.]  A  ttroke  i  a  touch.  Br*a. 
TRA'ITOR,  m.    (rrattre.  Fr.  tradit**,  Lat.]  One 

who,  being  trusted,  betray*.  Swt/c. 
TRA'ITORLY,  a.   [(torn  tr attar-]  Tieachetous; 

perfidious.  Shakrrpeare. 
TRA'ITOROUS,  «.   [from  fraitar.]  Treacher- 
ous ;  perfidious;  faithlea*.  Ben  Joutm. 
TRA'ITOROU8I.Y,  ad.     In  a  manner  suiting 

traitor*  ,  perfidiously.  Donne. 
TRA' I  TRESS,  «.   [from  traitor.]    A  woman  who 

betray*.  Dryden. 
TRA LATITIOUS,  a.    [trausiatns,  Ut.]  Mela 

phorical  ;  not  literal. 
TRALATI'TIOCSLY,  ad.    Metaphorically;  not 

literally.  Holder. 
To  TRALI'N  EATE,  r.  a.  [troaa  and  Ziaeote.]  To 

deviate  from  any  direction.  Dryden. 
TRALU'CENT,*  a.  [traa*  and  laeto,  Lat.]  Shin- 

ing  through.  Ask. 
TRA'.M  MEL,  *.  [tramail,  Fr  ] 
1  A  net  in  which  birds  or  Ash  arc  caught.  Came. 
t  Any  kind  of  net.  Spenser. 
3  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horaet  are  taught 

to  pace.  Drytten. 
Tb  TRA' MM  EL,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]-  To 

catch;  to  intercept.  Skaketpeare. 
ToTRA'MPLE,  c  o.   [iramne,  Dan.]    To  tread 

under  foot  with  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

/  Milton. 

To  TR  A'  MPLE,  e.  a. 

I  To  tread  in  contempt.         Go*-  of  the  Tongue. 

t  To  tread  quick  and  loudly.  Dryden. 
TRA'M  PLER,  #.    One  tl  tut  tramples. 
TRANATION,  t.  [trano,  Lat.]  The  act  of  swim- 
mine  over. 

TRANCE,  ».  [trante,  Fr.  (ran* tear,  Lat.]  An  te- 
stacy ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  is  wrapt  into 
visions  of  future  or  distant  things.  Milton. 

TRA'NCED.  a.  [from  iruace.]  Lying  in  a  trance 
or  ecstary. 

THAN  GRAM.  «.  [a  cant  word.]  An  odd  intri- 
cately contrived  thiig.  Arbmtknmt. 

TRA'NNEL,  s.    A  sharp  pin.  Mason. 

TRA'NQUIL,  a.  (ireaoaissV,  Fr.  traueuiUu*.  Ui.] 
Quiet  {  peaceful.  Skaketpeare. 

TRANyUI'LLITY,  a.  [traaeaWiihu,  Ut.]  Quiet ; 
peace  of  mind,  peace  of  condition)  freedom 
from  perturhai ion.  Pope. 

To  TRANSA'CT,  e.  a-  [fronaectas,  Lat.] 
l  To  manage  ;  to  negotiate »  ta  conduct  a  treaty 
of  affairs. 

t  To  perform  i  to  do;  to  carry  on.  Addison. 

TKANSA'CTlON,  $.  [from  transact.)  Nego- 
tiation; dealing  between  man  and  man  ;  ma- 
naeemeot.  Clarendon. 

TRANSANIMATION,  s.  [rrwu  and  aaiawi.]  Con- 
veyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

TaTRANSCE'ND,  t.  «.  [tr«saceada,  Ut.]^'"' 
l  To  pass  >  to  overpass. 
I  To  surpass,  to  outgo*  toex€eed:  to  excel 


TRA 


3  To  aurmount ;  to  rise  above. 


To  TRANSCE'ND,  v.w. 

1  To  climb:  not  in 
«Toi 
TRAN 


/few 


TR  A  N  SCE'N  DENC  Y.  I  '*  ffrom  } 
l  Excellence;  unusual  excellence ;  superemi- 

nence. 

9  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  beyond  truth.  Bason 
TRANSCENDENT,  a.  [nwaseendras,  Lat.]  Ex- 
cellent ,  supremely  excellent ;  pasting  oihei*. 

Roger*. 

TRAN5CEN  UE'NTAL,  a.   [transcendent^. t.  U-« 

Lat] 

I  General ;  pervading  many  particular*, 
a  Supereminent :  passing  other*.  <?rra» 
TRANACE'N  DENTLY,  ad.  [from  tranmxnden/.] 

Eacellenily  ;  Miperemioantly.  Santh. 
To1RA'NSCOLATE.e.a.   [trans  and  sals,  Lat.] 

To  strain  through  a  sieve  or  r 

to  pass,  as  through  a  strainer. 
To  TRANSCRIBE,  a.  a.  [i 

ertre,  Fr.J     To  copy  ; 

plar. 

Tk  ANSCRI'BER.  i.  [from 

one  who  write*  from  a  copy. 
TRVN  SCRIPT,  *.  [trnsucriftaat,  Lat.]    A  copy, 

any  thing  written  from  an  original.  Son*. 
TRANSCRIPTION,  «.  [fronseriptaa,  Ut.]  The 

act  of  copying.  Brerrmocit 
TRANSCRI'PTIVE,*  a.  [from  tramcritx.]  Copy- 
ing ;  done  as  from  a  copy.  Aik. 
TR  ANSCRl'PTI  VELY,  ad.    [from  tmrhpt.) 

In  manner  of  a. copy.  Brmm. 
TvTRANSCU'R,  v.  «.    [trawacarm,  Ut.)  To 

run  or  rove  to  and  fro.  Aaron. 
TRANSCCRRENCE,*  If.  [froaseartaa.  Una.] 
TRANSCU'RSION,       )        Ramble;  p.-**cc 

through;  parage  beyond  certain  limits.  Wot. 
THANSE,  «.   See  TRANCE.    A  temporary  ab- 

*ence  of  the  soul ;  an  ecsiacy.  MtUon. 
TRAN8ELEMENTATION,  «.    [tram  and  eit- 

meat.]    Change  of  one  clement  into  another. 

Burnt!. 

TRANSE'XION,  a.     [troai  and  fax**,  Utia.] 

Change  from  one  acx  to  another. 
To  TRA'NSFER,  r.  a.  [transfers,  Ut.] 
I  To  convey ;  to  make  over  from  one  t< 


8  To  remove ;  to  transport.  Dryden. 
TRA'NSFER,  a.    A  change  of  property ;  a  deli. 

very  of  property  to  another. 
TRANSFE  RRER,  a.   He  that  transfers. 
TRANSFIGURATION,  *.  [tramJigmratHm.  Fr.] 
t  Change  or  form.  Brow*. 

9  The  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
appearance  on  the  mount.  Addison. 

To  TRANSFl'GCRE.  a.  a.  [frans  and  jSf*u-a,.L] 
To  transform;  to  change  with  respect  in  out- 
ward appearance.  Boyle. 

To  TRANSPI'X,  a.  a.  [treajUas,  Ut.]  To  pierce 
through.  Fen  tarn. 

To  TRANSFORM,  t>.  a.  [tresi*  and  forma,  Ut.] 
To  metamorphose;  to  change  with  regard  to 
external  form.  Damee. 

To  TRANSFORM,  v.  a.   To  be  metamorphoeed. 

AdJuon. 

TRANSFORMATION,    $.      [from  transform] 

Change  of  shape ;  act  of  changing  the  farm ; 

•tate  of  being  changed  with  regard  to  form , 

metamorpho»i».  WaU*. 
TRANSFRETATION,  a.  [frasu  an4/rersnm,  Ut.] 

P.«s*ae;e  over  the  sea.  Dames. 
To  TRANSFU'SE,  r.  a.    [trantfusns,  Ut.}  To 

pour  nut  of  one  into  another.  Hooker. 
TRANSFU'SION.  s.    [traat/kaaa,  lat]   The  act 

of  pouring  out  of  one  into  another.  Dryde*. 
To  TRANSGRE'SS  r.a.  [tivjujrrestaa,  Ut.] 
I  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  beyond.  Drmden. 
1  To  violate;  to  break.  JeaJbr. 
To  TRANSGRE'SS,  v.  a.   To  offend  by  violating 

a  law.  H'udJKi. 
TRANSGRE'SS  ION,  ».   (rrasufreaaioa,  Fr.  from 

tranigreu.) 

I  Violation  of  a  law  ;  breach  of  a  l 
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TRANSORE'SSIVB,  a.  [from  trwnfgreu.)  Fuil. 
t  v  :  culpable  .  apt  to  break  laws.  Brown. 

TRANSG  RF.'KSO  K ,  i.  Urantgrettxttr,  Pr.1  Law- 
breaker: violator  of  command ;  offender.  Cla. 

TRANSIENT,  a.  [transient,  Lit.]  Soon  past ; 
soon  passing;  short;  momentary.  rapt. 

TRA'N SI  ENTLY,  ad.  I n  passage ;  with  a  short 
passage;  not  with  continuance.  Dryden. 

TRA'NSIBNTNESS,  f.  [from  transient.]  Short- 
ness.of  continuance  ,  speedy  passage. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

TRANSI'LIENCE,  \  t.  [trmutlio,  Lat.)  Leap 
THANSl'LIENCY,  )     from  thing  to  thing. 

GlanrilU. 

TRANSIT,  t.    [transitu*,  Lat.]    In  astronomy, 
the  passage  of  any  planet  just  by  or  under  any 
Axed  star)  or  of  the  moon  in  particular,  cover- 
ing or  moving  cloae  by  any  other  planet,  /far. 
TRANSITION,  *.  [trantitio,  Lat.] 
1  Removal ;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Woodward. 

9  Change ;  mode  of  change.  Fop*. 
3  Passage  in  writing  or  conversation  from  one 
subject  to  another.  Drydn. 
TRANSITIVE,  a.  [iramiixvut,  Lat.] 
I  Having  the  power  of  passing.  Bacon. 

8  (In  grammar.)  A  verb  rranrtttv*  is  that  which 
signifies  an  action,  conceived  as  having  an  ef- 
fect upon  some  object  >  as,  /strike  tht  earth. 

Clarke. 

TRANSITIVELY.*  ad.  [from  tronrititx.j  In  a 
transitive  manner.  Ask. 

TRA'NSITORILY,  ad.  [from  trojuilory.]  With 
speedy  evanesrencet  with  short  continuance. 

TRA'NSlTORINESS,  s.  [from  Irosuitery.] 
Speedy  evanescence. 

TRANSITORY,  •.  [(faun  tori  as,  from  trantto, 
Lat.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time  ;  speedily 
vanishing.  Txtlotson. 

To  TRANSLATE,  c  *.  [translatut,  Lat.] 
1  To  transport ;  to  remove.  Hebrewt. 
t  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  Camden. 

3  To  transfer  from  one  to  smother ;  to  convey. 

Peaekam. 

4  To  change.  Shaketpeare. 
ft  [From  trantlater,  old  Fr.]   To  interpret  in  an- 
other language.  Luke. 

6  To  explain.  Shaketpeare. 
TRANSLATION,  t.  [translate,  Lat.  trans/alien, 
Fr.] 

1  Removal  ;  act  of  removing.  Arbutknot. 

9  The  removal  of  a  bi»hop  to  another  see.  Cla. 

3  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language  .  in- 
tterpretation.  Denkam. 

4  Something  made  by  translation ;  version. 

Hooker. 

TRANSLATIVE,  o.   [trantlatitm,  Lat.]  Taken 

from  others. 

TRANSLATOR,  s.   [from  irsnulaie.]   One  that 
turns  any  thing  inte  another  language.  Den. 
TRANSLATOR!,  a.    [from  fransZsle.l  Trans- 
ferring. Arbutknot. 
TRANSLOCATION.  $.    {tram*  and  ieew,  Lat.] 
Removal  of  things  recipmcmlly  to  each  other's 
places.  Woodward. 
TRANSLU'CENCY.  t.  [from  translucent  ]  Dia- 
phaneity; transparency.  Boyle. 
TRANSl.U'CKNT,  \  t.    [front  and  lucent  or  /act- 
TRANSLU'CID,    >     dm,  Lat.]  Transparent) 


TRA 


diaphanous  ;  clear. 
TRANSMARINE,  a.  [transmariais.  Let.]  Lying 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea)  found  beyond  the 
sea.  Howl. 
To  TRA' NS MEW,  v.  a.    [tratumuer,  Fr.]  To 
transmute;  to  transform;  to  metamorphose; 
to  change  :  obsolete.  Spenstr. 
TRANSMIGRANT,  a.  [rrsmmigraiu,  Lat.]  Pass- 
ing  into  another  country  or  state.  Bacon. 
To  TRANSMIGRATE,  v.  n.    [trauxmigro,  Lat.] 
To  pass  from  one  place  or  country  into  another. 


TRANSMIGRATION.  I.    [from  trantmigrnte.} 
Passage  from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Dsn  A  am. 

TRANSMISSION,  *    [transmission,  pr. 


mumi,  Lot.]  The  act  of  sending  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another.  Next  ton. 

TRANS  MISSIVE,  a.  [trantntitsni,  Lat.]  Trans- 
mitted ;  derived  from  one  to  another.  Graar. 

To  TRANSMIT,  ».  a.  [transmilro,  Lai.]  To  send 
from  one  pi  see  to  another.  Hale. 

TRANSMITTAL,  s.    [from  trantmit.]    The  act 
transmit  tine  ;  transmission.  Swift- 

TRANSMITTER,  t.  [from.lraatsjiil.]   One  that 
transmits. 

TRANSMl  TABLE.  •.  [tr 
transmute.]  Capable  of 
be  changed  into  another  i 


Fr.  from 
)  possible  to 
or  substance. 


TRAN8MUTABI.Y,  ad.  [from  rransmatr.]  With 
capacity  of  being  changed,  into  another  sub- 
stance  or  nature. 

TRANSMUTATION,  t.  [traTamutatiom,  Pr.] 
Change  into  another  nature  or  substance.  The 

Ct  aim  of  alchemy  is  the  transmutation  of 
metals  into  gold.  Brniley. 
To  TRANSMUTE,  v.  n.  [trantmuto,  Latin.]  To 
change  from  one  nature  or  substance  to  an- 
other. Raleigh. 
TRaNSMUTER,  i.  [rrom  transmute.]   One  that 

transmutes. 
TRA'NSOM.  ..  [treaseaaa,  Lat.] 
I  A  thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  door. 
9  (Among  mathematicians.)   The  vane  of  an  in- 
strument  railed  a  cross-starT,  being  a  piece  of 
wood  Axed  across  with  a  square  socket  upon 
which  it  slides.  Bailey. 
TRANSPA'RENCY,    s.       [from  transparent.] 
Clearness  ,  diaphaneity  ;  translucency  s  power 

Ar  buthnot. 


of  tranimiMine  light. 


TRANSPARENT,  a.  {transparent,  Fr.l  Pervious 

'  It  dtaphai 
Ad 

TRANSPl'CUOUS,  o.    [trant  and  specto,  Lat.] 


to  the  light;  clear;  pell 
translucent  ;  not  opaque 


(lanous  ; 
Adiiton. 


Tr. 


ansparent :  pervious  to  the  sight.  Philjpt. 
To  TRANSPI'EBCE,  e.  si.  rtranspercer,  Pr.]  To 
penetrate )  to  make  way  through  ;  to  permetite. 

Raleigh. 

TRANSPIRATION,  s.  [rroasptrotfoo,  Fr.]  Emis- 
sion in  vapour.  Smarm. 
To  TRANSPIRE,  v. a.  {trantpiro,  Lat.  trantpirer, 

Fr.]   To  emit  in  vapour. 
To  TRANSPIRE,  v.  n.  [trantpxrer,  Fr.] 

i  To  be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 

9  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice. 
To  TUANSPLA'CE,  v.  a.   [trans  and  place.!  To 
remove;  to<nit  into  a  new  place.  Wtlkins. 
To  TRANSPLANT,  r.  o.  [trans  andplanto,  Let.] 

I  To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place.    Roe  com. 

%  To  remove  and  settle.  Bacon. 

9  To  remove.  Clarendon. 
TRANSPLANTATION, ».  [traajp/antatton,  Pr.] 

I  The  act  of  transplanting  or  removing  to  another 

soil.  Suckling. 

9  Conveyance  from  one  to  another.  Baker. 
3  Rematal  etjnen  from  one  country  to  another 
.  Broome. 
TRANSPLANTER,  s.    [from  transplant.]  One 

that  transplants. 
To  TRANSPORT,  t>.  a.  [trans  and  porta,  Latin  ; 
transporter,  Fr.] 
1  To  convey  by  carries;*  from  place  to  place. 

Dryrfen. 

9  To  carry  Into  banishment  as  a  felon.  Swift. 

3  To  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment. 

4  To  hurry  by  violence  or  passion.  Sw\ft. 
ft  To  put  intp  ecstacv  or  ravish  with  pleasure. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

TRANSPORT,  s.  [transport,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

I  Transportation  ;  carriage;  conveyance.  Arb. 

9  A  vessel  of  carriage ;  particularly  a  vessel  in 
which  soldiers  are  conveyed.  Dryden. 

3  Rapture ;  ecstacy.  Sent*. 
TRANSFORTANCB,  f.  [from  transport.]  Con- 
veyance :  carriage;  removal.  Shaketpeare. 
TRANSPORTATION,  s.  [from  transport.] 

I  Removal ;  conveyance.  We 

9  Banishment  for  fetony. 

9  Ecstatick  violence  of  passion. 
TRANSPO'flrTER,  ft.  [from  IraniperC]   One  that 
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TRANSPC8AL,  i.  [from  irantpote.]   The  act  of 
putting  tilings  in  each  other's  place.  Siq/t. 
To  TRANSPOSE,  r.  a.  [trantpoter,  Fr.] 
I  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other.  Locke. 
9  To  put  out  of  place.  Shaketpeare. 
TRANSPOSITION,  i.  [frufporiium.  Fr.] 
1  The  act  of  putting  one  tiling  in  the  place  of 
another. 

s  The  stale  of  being  put  out  of  one  place  into 
another.  ffWwrd. 
To  TRANSSHA'PE.  v.  «.  [tram  and  ihape.]  To 

transform;  to  bring  into  another  shape. 
_  Shaketptare. 
To  TRANSL'BSTA'NTIATE,  r.  a.  [<raiu«fc:a«- 
rier,  Fr.J   To  change  to  another  tubstance. 

Milton. 

TRANSUBSTANT1ATI0N,  f.  [trantubttantim- 
tmn,  Fr.]  A  miraculous  operation  believed  in 
the  Roman  church,  in  which  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist  are  supposed  t<>  Be  changed  into 
the  real  tv>dv  and  blo<>d  of  Christ.  Locke. 

TRANSUDATION,  s.  [fron  fraaniJe.]  The 
act  of  passing  to  sweat,  or  pcispirablc  vapour, 
through  any  integument.  BoyU, 

To  T.RANSU'DE,  v.  n.  [tran»  and  iim/o,  Lat.]  To 
pass  through  in  vapour.  Harvey. 

TRANSV  E'RSAL,  a.  [tramverial,  Fr.]  Running 
<;■••.'  i  t  Hale. 

TRANSVE'RSALLY,  ad.  [from  truitrrial.]  In 
a  cross  direction.  Wilkin*. 

ToTRANSVE'RSE.  t.  a.  [tramtentu,  Ut.]  To 
change,  to  overturn.  LttUy. 

TRANSVE'RSE,  a.  [tronrmw,  Ul.]  Be  ing  in 
a  cross  uiiection.  Blackmort. 

TRANSVE'RSELY.  ad.  [from  tranneru.)  In 
a  cro*s  dir'Ttion.  StiUin^Jfect. 

TRANsfJ'M PTION,  i.  [from  and  iiimo,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  taking  fiom  out*  place  to  another. 

TRA'NTERS.  $.    Men  who  carry  Ash  from  the 

-r..i  .».i  t  to  n  h  in  li.c  inbutd  i  wntrtee,  fiaitMa 
TRAP.  *.  [irupve.  Sax.  trope,  Fr.  trappoLi,  lul.j 
I  A  snate  set  for  thieves  or  vermin.  Taylor. 
9  An  ambush ;  a  stratagem  to  betray  or  i  atch 
unawares.  1  Caiumu. 

3  A  play  at  which  a  bait  ii  driven  with  a  stick. 

King. 

To  TRAP,  v.  a.  [trappan.  Sax.] 
I  To  ensnare  ■,  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  ambush  : 
to  take  bv  stratagem.  Druuen. 

8  (See  TRAPPING.]   To  adorn  ;  to  decorate. 

Spe  user. 

TRAPDCOR,  i.  [trap  and  door.]  A  door  open- 
ing and  shutting  unexpectedly.  Key. 

To  TBAPE,  v.  a.  [commonly  written  to  traipse.] 
To  run  idly  ana  slultishly  about.  It  is  used 
only  of  women. 

TRAPES,  «.  [I  suppose  from  trape)  An  idle 
slatternly  woman.  Guy. 

TRAPE'ZIUM,  s.  [tmxiC.**.]  A  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  four  sides  ate  not  equal,  and 
none  or  its  sides  parallel.  rfWrarrf. 

TRAPEZOID,  *.  [Trari(.Msndn<«{.]  An  irre- 
gular figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  parallel." 

TRA'PPINGLY,*  ad.  [from  trapping.]  In  an 
insnaring  manner.  BaiUq. 

TRA'PPINGS,  s.  [drap,  Fr.  cloth.] 
1  Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddhfVl  Mdtov. 

9  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments. 

Shakfpture. 

TRA'PSTICK,  s.  [trap  und  ttick.]  A  tuck  with 
which  boy*  drive  a  wooden  hall.  Sptdator. 
TRASH,  $.  [trot,  IclMidi i  k  ;  cfmsrn,  German.] 

1  Any  thing  worthless  ;  dross;  dregs.  Swift. 

■9  A  worthless  person.  Skdktt{*ai  e. 

3  Matter  inpropcr  for  food.  GarJA. 
7'oTKASll,  r.  a. 

I  To  lop  ,  to  cr«ip.  Shakespeare. 

tt  To  crusts  I  to  humble.  Hammond. 
TRA'SHY,  a.  [from  (raifc.l  Worthies*  i  »ilci 
imel.ss.  Dryden. 
To  TRAVAIL,  r.  n.  [tra  filler,  Fr.] 

I  To  labour  ;  to  toil. 

9  To  be  in  labour;  to  suffer  the  pains  of  child, 
birth.  Itatah. 

TRA'VAIL,  *.  [tiom  the  verb.] 
C«4 
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Hooker. 
Bccv*. 


I  Labour  ;  toil ;  fatigue. 

9  Labour  in  childbirth. 
TRAVE,  TRA'VEL,  or  TRA'VISE,  •. 

frame  for  shoeing  unruly  hone*. 
To  TRA'VEL,  c.  n. 

I  To  make  journeys.  Drydrc. 

9  To  pass ;  to  go  ;  to  move.  /'  /<"■ 

3  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity.  B  alts. 

4  To  labour ;  to  toil.  Thia  should  be  rather  tra- 
ces*. Hooker. 

To  TRA'VEL,  e.  a. 

1  To  paas ;  to  joqrney  over. 

9  To  force  to  journey. 
TRA'VEL,  «•  [froeaii,  Fr.] 

1  Journey  ,  act  of  passing  from  place  to  place. 

Prior. 

2  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction.  Bacon. 

3  Labour;  toil.   This  should  be  ratheT  trorctf. 

MUM. 

4  Labour  in  childbirth.   This  sense  be  loop  ra- 
ther to  travail. 

i  Travel*.    Account  of  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions of  a  journey  into  foreign  parts.  Watn. 
TRAVELLER.  «.  (fruruti/enr.  Fr.l 
I  One  who  goes  a  journey  ;  a  wayfarer.  Spewr. 
9  One  who  visits  foreign  countries.  Locke. 
TRA'VELTAINTED,    o.     [frarW  and  tainted] 
Harassed  ;  fatigued  with  travel.  Skaktepeer*. 
TR  Vl'ERS,  ad.    [Fr.]    Athwart ;  acre*,  not 
u*ed.  -Skultetptert. 
TRAVERSE,  ad.    [a  tracen,  Fr.]  Crosswise; 

athwart.  Hayrard. 
TRA'VEHSE,  prep.    Through  ;  crosswise.  Miltom. 
TRA'VLRSE,  a.  [transrertm,  Lat.  trust  r  nr.  Fr.} 
Lying  across  ;  lying  athwart.  H'uum. 
TRA'VERSE,  i. 
I  Any  thing  laid  or  built  across.  Beeoa. 
9  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstruct* ; 

cross  accident ;  thwarting  obstacle.  Dryit*. 
To  TRA'VERSE,  v.  a.  [trarertrr,  Fr.] 
t  To  cross  ;  to  lay  athwart.  Shaketptare. 
«  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart  with 
obstacles.  ArbmthmH. 

3  To  oppose;  to  cross  by  an  objection  ;  a  law 
term.  />w.-ci. 

4  To  wander  over ;  to  cross.  Mtlum. 
i  To  survey  ;  to  examine  thoroughly.  Sbwta. 

To  TRA'VERSE,  r.  *.   To  use  a  posture  of  oppo- 
sition  in  fencing.  Skaketrevre. 
TRA'VFSTY,  a.  [traretfi,  Fr  ]    Dressed  so  as  to 

be  made  ridiculous  ;  burlesqued. 
TRA'VESTY,*  t.   [from  Irorrsty.]    A  burlesque 
translation.  Ma  ton. 

TRA  I'M  ATI  CK,  a.    [vpc****™*.)  Vulnerary; 

useful  to  wounds.  W hotmi. 

TRAY,  s.    [troy,  Swedish.]    A  shallow  wooden 
ve»  el  in  which  meat  or  Ash  is  carried.  Gay. 
TR A'VTRIP.  ».    A  kind  of  play.  Skaketptate. 


IRE'ACHEROUS,  a.  [from 


.]  Faith- 


less;  perfidious;  guilty  of  deserting  or  betrsi 

s  at  *  .Via i  j 


in 


TR E' A C H E ROU S L Y ,   od.     Faithlessly;  . 
diouvly;  by  treason;  by dislmoest stratagem. 

TREMCHEROITSNESS.  ».    [from  rrwcfieroas.j 
The  quality  of  being  treacherous;  perftdious. 

TRE'A*CHERY,  s. 
breach  of  faith. 

[trieker,  triekeur,  Fr.J  A 
tiaitor  .  one  who  betrays; 
his  faith  or  allegiance:  not 


[(ricfteris,  Fren.]    Perfidy ; 


TRK'A'  HE!  OR, )  s 
TRE'ACHOUR,  j 
one  who  violates 
in  use 


TRE'ACLE,  ».  [trrof^,  Fr.  taeriaco,  Lat  ] 
l  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredient* 


9  Molrsse*  ;  the  spume  of  sugar. 
To  TREAD,  r.  a.  prrt.  (red  ;  part. 
r/rnd«f»,  f  kit  hick  ;  tred««.  Sax  * 
1  To  art  the  foot. 
9  To  trample  ;  to  set  the  feet  in 


3  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 

4  To  copulate  at  birds. 
To  TREAD,  r.  a. 

i  To  walk  on  ;  to  feci  under  the  foot. 


Dsjtds.] 
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t  To  press  under  the  foot.  Swift. 

3  To  brat ,  to  track.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stalely  manner. 

b  To  crush  undrr  foot ,  to  trample  in  contempt 
or  hatred.  Psalms. 

6  To  put  in  anion  by  the  feet.  Job. 

7  To  love  at  the  male  bird  the  female.  Dry  den. 
TREAD,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Footing  ;  »tep  with  the  foot.  Milton. 

8  Way;  track}  path.  Shaketpeare. 


S  The  cork's  nart  in  the  egg. 
TREA'DER,  *.  [from  tread.] 

)INO,*  *.   [from  tread.]    The  act  of  set- 


He  who  tread*,  Isai. 


ting  the  foot ;  the  act  of  trampling  under  foot ; 
the  act  of  copulation  in  birds.  Ash. 
TRE'ADLE,  s.  [from  tread.] 
I  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet  act  to 
put  it  in  motion.  Moxon. 
8  The  sperm  of  the  cock.  Dn  ham . 

TRE'ASON,  *.  [fruatsoa,  Fr.]  An  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  divided  into  nigh  treason 
and  petit  treason.  High  treason  is  an  offence 
against  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  the  king's  majesty,  whether  by  imagination, 
or  deed :  as,  to  compass  or  imagine 
,  or  the  death  of  the  prince,  or  the  queen 
or  his  sun  and  heir  apparent  ;  or  to 
t  king's  wife,  or  his  ellett  daughter 
or  hi*  eldest  son's  wife;  or  levy 
the  king  in  his  reulm,  or  to  adhere 
to  his'enemies  by  aiding  them  ;  or  to  counter- 
feit the  king's  great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  money  ; 
or  knowingly  to  bring  false  money  into  this 
realm  counterfeited  hkc  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  utter  the  same;  or  to  kill  the 
king's  chancellor,  treasurer,  Justice  of  the  one 
bench  or  the  other;  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of 
assize,  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  when  in 
their  place  and  doing  their  duty  ;  or  forging 
the  king'*  seal  manual,  or  privy  signet ;  or  di- 
minishing or  impairing  the  current  money; 
and  in  suth  treason,  a  man  forfeits  his  lands 
and  goods  to  the  king.  Petit  treason  is  when 
a  servant  kills  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband, 
a  clerk  secular  or  religious  kills  his  prelate: 
this  treason  gives  forfeiture  to  every  lord 
within  his  own  see  :  both  tr towns  are  capital ^ 

TREASONABLE,  \  a.    [fr»m  freojoa.]  Having 

TRE'ASONOLS,  f  the  nature  or  guilt  of  trea- 
son. Clarendon. 

TRE'ASURE,  s.  [tre$ort  Fr.]  Wealth  hoarded  ; 
riches  accumulated.  Locke. 

To  TRE'ASURE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
hoard  .  to  re  posit ;  to  lay  up.  Rowe. 

TRE'ASUREHOUSE,  s.  [treasure  and  h'mse.) 
Place  where  hoarded  riches  are  kept.  Taylor. 

TREASURER,*,  (treasure;  tresoirer,  Fr.l  One 
who  has  the  care  of  money  .  one  who  has  the 
charge  of  treasure.  Raleigh. 

TREASURES  HIP,  a.  [from  treasure.]  Office 
or  dignity  of  treasurer.  HakexctU. 

TRE'ASURY,  t.  [from  trearare;  tretorcrie,  Fr.] 
1  A  place  in  which  riches  are  accumulated.  Tern. 
8  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  rreasare. 

To  TREAT,  r.  a.    [truiter,  Fr.  iniclo,  Lai] 
I  To  negotiate;  to  settle.  Dryden. 
8  To  discourse  on. 

3  To  use  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad.  Spectator, 

4  To  handle  j  to  manage  ;  to  carry  on.  Dryden. 

5  To  entertain  without  expense  to  the  guest. 
To  TREAT,  r.  *t.    [trailer,  Fr.  trahiien,  Saxon.] 

I  To  discourse  ;  to  make  discussions.  Milton. 
8  To  practise  negotiation.  Maccabees. 

3  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Swift. 

4  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments.  friar. 
TREAT,  *.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  An  entertainment  given.  Collier. 
8  Something  given  at  an  entertainment.  Dryd. 
TRE'ATABLB,  a.    [trwilable,  lFr.]  Moderate; 

not  violent.  Hooker. 
TRE* ATI SE,  s.    [rractstfas,  Let.]  Discourse; 

written  tractate.  Shakespeare. 
TREATMENT,  s.    [rrattemrnt,  fr.]     Usage ; 

:  of  oaing,  good  or  bad,  Dryden. 
099 
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TRE'ATY,  f.    [trait/,  Fr.] 
I  Negotiation  ;  act  of  treating.  Spenser. 

8  A  compact  of  accommodation  relating  to  puL- 
lick  affairs.  Bacon. 

3  [For  entreaty.]   Supplication j  petition  ;  so- 
licitation. Shakerpeare. 
TRE'HLE.  a.    [triple,  Fr.  triplus,  triplex,  Lat.] 
I  Thrrefold;  triple.  Sandys. 

9  Sharp  of  sound.  Bacon. 
To  TRE'BLE,  v.  a.    [triplico,  Lat.  tripler,  Fr.] 

To  multiply  by  three  ;  to  make  thrice  as  much. 

To  TRE'BLE,  r.  a.   To  become  threefold.  Sufi. 

TRE'BLE.  s.    A  sharp  sound.  "  Dryden. 

TRE'BLENESS,  «.    [from  treble.]   The  state  of 
being  treble.  Bacon. 

TRE'BLY,  ad.    [from  treble.]    Thrice  told  ;  in 
threefold  number  or  quantity.  Ray. 

TREE,  *.    [tne,  Islandick  ;  tree,  Danish.! 
I  A  large  vegetable,  rising  with  one  woody  stem, 
to  a  considerable  height.  Locke. 
«  AOff  thing  branched  out.  Deaden. 

TREL  germander,  s.    A  plant. 

TREE  of  lite,  s.    [lignum  ttfar,  Lat.]    An  ever- 
green ;  the  wood  is  esteemed  by  turners.  Mill. 

TKY.V,  primrose,  s.    A  plant. 

TURKS,*.   The  old  plural  of  tree.    Ben  Jonsen. 

TREEN,  a.   Wooden  ;  made  of  wood  :  obsolete. 


TRE'FOIL,  t.  [trifolium,  Lat.]   A  plant.  I'each. 
TRE'ILLAliE,  s.    [French.]   A  contexture  of 
pales  to  support  espaliers,  making  a  distinct 
enclosure  of  any  part  of  a  garden.  Trtvoux. 
TRE' LLIS,  s.  [Fr.)   A  structure  of  iron,  wood, 
or  osier,  the  parts  crossing  each  other  lika  a* 
lattice.  Trevovi. 
To  TRE'MBLE,  v.  n.  [tremhler,  Fr.  fremo,  Lat*.] 
I  To  shake  at  with  fear  or  cold;  to  shiver;  to 
quake  ;  to  shudder.  Roue. 
%  T>  r.uiver ;  to  totter.  Burnet. 
S  To  quaver;  to  shake  as  a  sound.  Bacon. 
TRE'MBLINGLY,  ad.   [from  trembling.]   So  as 
to  shake  or  quiver.  Pope. 
THEM  F.'N  DOUS,  a.  [trrmendus,  Lat.]  Drwdfdlj 
horrible;  astonishingly  terrible.  Pope. 
TRE'MOI'R.  *.    [tremor,  Lat.] 
1  The  state  of  trembling. 
•i  Quivering  or  vibratory  motion. 
TrI'MULOUS.o.    [rrfsnaiw,  Ut.] 
1  Trembling;  fearful.  Decay  of  Piety, 

i  Quivering;  vibratory.  Holder. 
TRE'MULOUSNESS,  «.  [from 

state  of  quivering. 
TRFN,  ».    A  Ash  spear. 
To  TRENCH,  v.  a.    [traacner,  Fr.] 
l  To  cut.  Shakespeare. 
8  To  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches.  Pope. 
3  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up.  Milton. 
TRENCH,  *.    [troacae,  Fr.] 
l  A  pit  or  ditch.  Afwrtmer. 
*  Earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in  their 
approach  to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a  camp.  Prior. 
TRE'NCHANT.  a.    [trenchant,  Fr.]  Cutting; 

sharp.  Hudibras. 
TRE'NCHER,  *.    [from  treacft;  treacaoir,  Fr.l 
I  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  la  cut  at  table. 

Afore. 

8  The  table.  Shakespeare. 
3  food ;  pleasures  of  the  table.  South. 
TRE'NCHER  FLY,  «.    [treacfter  and  fly.]  One 

that  haunts  tables ;  a  parasite.  L'Rstr 
TRENCHERMAN,  *.    [trencaer  and  man.] 
I  A  cook  :  obsolete.  Sidney. 
8  A  feeder;  an  eater.  Shakespeare. 
TRE'NCHER  MATE,*,    [trencher  and  mate.]  A 
table  companion:  a  parasite.  Hooker. 
To  TREND,  v.  n.  To  tend }  to  lie  in  any  particu- 
lar direction.  Dryden. 
TRE'NDLE,  ».  [trendel.  Sax.]  Any  thing  turned 

round:  now  improperly  written  trundle 
TRE'NTALS,*.  [/rente,  Fr.l  A  number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  said  un  the  same  account. 

Aylyffi. 

TRE' PAN,  *.   [rrepaa,  Fr.l 
I  An  Instrument  by  which  chirurgeons  cat  cut 
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S  A  snare   a  stratagem  t  y  which  any  one  U  in- 
snared,  tioscom  mem . 
To  TREPA'N,  ».  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
1  To  perforate  with  a  trepan.  Jrbuthnot. 
i  To  catch  ,  to  ensnare.  Seal*. 
TRE'PHINE, s.   A  small  trepan;  a  smaller  in- 
strument of  perforation  managed  by  one  hand. 

IN- 
TREPID ATI  ON. ».   [trrpidalio,  Lat.) 
I  The  sute  of  trembling,  or  quivering 
S  State  of  terrour. 

3  Hurry }  confused  haste. 
To  TRESSPASS,  a.  a.   [trespasser,  Fr.] 

1  To  transgress  ;  to  offend. 
«  To  enter  unlawfully  on  another's 
TRE'SPASS,  i.    [treat,  Fr.] 
1  Transgression ;  offence. 
8  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
TRESPASSER,  i.   [from  irespau.J 
1  An  offender  j  a  transgressor. 

lawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Hallo*. 

Fr.]    Knotted  or  curled. 

Spanner. 

TRE'SSES,  *.  without  a  singular,  [trest,  French  ; 

tremu,  Ital.]   A  knot  or  curl  of  hair.  Shak. 
TKE'STLE,  s.   [tratteau,  Fr.] 
1  The  frame  of  a  table. 

t  A  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing  is  sup- 
ported. 

TRET,  «.  [probably  from  tritus,  Lat.]  An  al- 
lowance made  bv  merchants  to  retailers,  which 
is  four  pounds  In  every  hundred  weight,  and 
four  pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  commo- 
dity. Bailey. 

TRUTH  IN GS,  f.  [WeiaUg  i,  low  Lat.  from  treiaa, 
Wc Mi.  to  tax.]   Taxes  j  impoata. 

TRE'VET,  «.  [triefet,  Sax.  treated,  Fr.]  Any 
thing  that  stands  on  three  tegs  :  as,  a  stool. 

TREY,  a.  [tree,  Lat.  troit,  Fr.J  A  three  at  cards. 

Shakespeare. 

TRl'ABLE,  a.    [from  fry.] 
1  Possible  to  be  experimented;  capable  of  trial. 

Boyle. 

«  Soch  as  may  be  judicially  examined.  Jfl>Je. 
TRI'AD,  «.  [mas,  Lat.  triaiU,Ft.]  Three  united. 
TKl'AL,*.    [from  try.] 

I  Test ;  examination.  Shakespeare. 

I  Experiment  j  act  of  examining  by  experience. 

Bacon . 

S  Experience;  experimental 

4  Judicial  examination. 

5  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

6  State  of  being  tried. 
TRI'ANGLE.  $.   [lrtaar'«.  Fr. 

A  figure  of  three  angles. 


TRI 


Hebr. 
Cornell . 
Rogers. 
Shakespeare. 
Lat.] 
Locke. 


TRIA'NGULAR,  a.   [iriangamru,  Lat.]  Having 
three  angles.  Kay. 
TRIA'NGULARLY,*  ad.  [from  rriaagalor.]  fn 

a  triangular  form. 
TRIBE.  *.    [tribus,  Lat.] 
1  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided  by 
family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  characteristics:. 

Ben  Jonum. 

t  It  is  often  used  in  contempt.  Roscommon. 
TRI'BLET.  or  TRIBOU'LET,  *.   A  goldsmith's 
tool  for  making  rings.  jfresawrta. 
TRIBULATION,  s.  [crtto/artcis,  Fr.]  Persecu- 
tion ;  distress ;  vexation  j  disturbance  of  life. 

At 

TRIBU'NAL,  •.   [tnfcaaal,  Lat.  and  Fr.] 
I  The  seal  of  a  judgew 
«  A  court  of  justice. 
TRI'BUNB,  i.   [trilmn,  tnbanas,  Lat.] 
Rome* 


l  An  officer  of  I 


chosen  by  the  i 


Waller. 
Milton. 

pie. 

iespeare. 


a  The  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
TRI'BUNESHIP,**.  [from  tri*aae.]   The  office 

or  dignity  of  a  tribune.  j1$k. 
TRIBUN1TIAL,  \u.  [irietiaittus,  Lat.]  Suit- 
TR1BUN 1TIOUS,  |    ing  a  tribune  5  relating  to 

a  tribune.  Bacon 
TRIBUTARY.  «.    [irieata.re,  Fr.  friaa/enas, 

i  Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission to  a  master.  "  X>rydr». 


5  Subject  ;  snbordinate 
3  Paid  in  tribute. 
TRIBUTARY,  a.  [from  friaata.] 
a  staled  sum  in 


Camcamem. 
One  who  pays 

"  jectioa. 
Danes. 

TRI'BUTE»«.  [iriaat.  Fr.  trieataes,  Lai.]  Pav- 
menl  m  acknowledgment  ;  subjection.  Mitlh. 
TRICE,  s.  [probably  from  trail,  Fr.  corrupted  by 

a 


pronunciation.]    A  short  time  ,  an 
stroke. 

TRICHOTOMY,  I.  [t^oJom-.]    Division  into 

three  parts. 
TRICK,  s.[tretk,  Dutch.) 

I  A  sly  fraud. 

t  A  dexterous  artifice.  Pope 

3  A  vltious  practice.  Dryden. 

4  A  juggle ;  an  antick  ,  any  thing  done  to  cheat 
jocosely,  or  to  divert.  Prior. 

6  An  unexpected  effect.  Shakespeare. 

6  A  practice ;  a  manner ;  a  habit :  not  in  uae.  Sk. 

7  A  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in  play. 
To  TRICK,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon  ;  tnckrr,  Fr.] 

I  To  cheat ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud.  Stephens. 
a  To  dresa ;  to  decorate ;  to  adorn  ;  properly,  to 
knot.  Sandys. 
3  To  perform  by  slight  of  hand,  or  with  a  light 
touch.  P?pt. 
To  TRICK.  t>.  n.   To  live  by  fraud.  Dryaen 
TRI'CKER,  s.   [often  written  trigger.]  The 
catch  which  being  pulled  disengages  the  cock 
•f  the  gun,  that  it  may  give  fire.  Ikyle 
TRI'CKING.s.  [from  trick.]  Dresa;  ornament. 

Sk&ktspeart. 

TRI'CKISH,  a.  [from  trick.]  Knavisfcly  ,  artfal ; 
fraudulently  canning  -,  mischievous  hy  subtle. 

Pep*. 

To  TRI'CKLE,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops ,  to  rUt  ia 
a  slender  stream.  Pope. 
TRI'CKSY,  a.  [from  trie*.]    Pretty.  This  is  a 
word  of  endearment.  Skaketpeart. 
TRICO'RPORAL,  a.    [iricorpus,  Ut.]  Having 

three  bodies. 
TRIDE,  a.   [among  hunters ;  fride.  Fr.]  Short 
and  read 


,Fr.] 


TRI'DENT,  s.   [indent,  Fr.  tridew,  Lat.]  A 
three-forked  sceptre  of  Neptune.  Jddun. 
TRI'DENT,  a.   Having  three  teeth. 
TRl'DINO,  «.   [tHretoga,  Sax.  rather  mtkiag.] 
The  third  part  of  a  county  or  shire.   This  divi- 
sion ia  used  only  in  Yorkshire  where  it  is  cor- 
rupted into  ridiag. 
TRl'DUAN,  a.  [(ridamsa,  Lat.] 
I  Lasting  three  days. 
«  Happening  every  third  day. 
TRIENNIAL,  a.  [rneaans,  Lat. 
1  Lasting  three  years, 
a  Happening  every  third  year. 
TRl'ER,  i.  (Trom  try.) 
I  One  who  tries  expert  mentally.  Buylr. 
«  One  who  examines  judicially.  Hale. 

3  Test ;  one  wh*  brings  to  the  test.  Shakespeare. 
To  TRI'FALLOW,  a.  a.    [tres,  Ut.  and  fealga. 

Sax.  a  harrow.]    To  pl«w  land  the  third  time 
before  sowing.  Mortimer. 
TRl'FID,  a.  (Among  botanists.)   Cut  or  divided 
into  three  parts.  Bailey. 
TRIFI'STULARY,  a.    [tres  and  jUtsd*,  Latia.] 
Having  three  pipes.  Brows. 
To  TRI'FLK,  a.  n.  [trjfelm,  Dutch.] 
I  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity  ;  to 

act  with  levity ;  to  talk  with  folly. 
9  To  mock ;  to  play  the  fool. 
9  To  indulge  light  amusement. 

4  To  be  of  no  importance. 
To  TRI'FLB,  a.  a.    To  make  of  no  importance 

not  in  use.  *  Skakrtp-eart. 

TRl'FLE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   A  thing  of  no  mo- 
ment.  freytea. 
TRl'FLER.  «.  [trifelaar.  Dutch.]    One  who  acts 
with  levity,  or  talks  with  folly.  tf'atti. 
TRl'FLING,  a.    [from  Ir*}**.]   Wanting  worth \ 
unimportant;  wanting  weight.  Rogers. 
TRI'FLINGLY,  ad.    Without  weight ;  witboat 
dignity  ;  without  importance.  Lotke. 


TR I  FO'LI  ATE,  a.  [Irs* 
three  leaves. 


Lat. 


Hav- 
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TRIT0R1J ,  a.  [tryfvrmU,  Ut.]   Having  a  triple 
shapr.  Milton. 
TRl'GGER,  i.   [derived  by  Junius  from  tngae, 

Pr.  from  intricate,  Ut  ] 
I  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep  ground. 
9  The  catch  that  being  pulled  loose*  the  cock  of 
the  gun.  Locke. 
TRIGI'NTALS,  t.   [rHgiaia,  Lat.  thirty.]  A 
number  of  masses  to  toe  tale  of  thirty,  insti- 
tuted bv  St.  Gregory.  Ayliffe. 
TRI 'GLYPH,  i.  (In  architecture.)    A  member  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Dorkk  order,  set  directly  over 
erery  pillar,  and  in  certain  spaces  in  the  inter- 
colummations.  Harris. 
TRI'GON,  s.   [rwywrsv.]   A  triangle  :  a  term  in 
astrology.  Hale. 
TRPGONaL.  «.    [from  trig**).]  Triangular; 

having  three  comers.  Woodward. 
TRIGONO»METRY,  s.  [rf*ymt(  and  M«7p»v.]  The 


TRI 


art  of  measuring  triangles,  or  of  calculating 
the  tides  of  arty  triangle  sought,  and  this  is 

Slain  or  spherical.  Harris. 
GONOMETR1CAL,  a.  [from  trigonometry.] 
Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 
TRILATERAL,  a.  [trilateral,  J  r.  Ires  and  latus, 

Lat.]    Having  three  aides. 
Tli  1  LI  ,  i.  [trilto,  ItaL]   Quaver  ;  tremulousnets 
of  musick.  Addison. 
To  TRILL,  v.  a.  {from  the  noun.]     To  utter 

quavering. 
To  TRILL,  ».  a. 
I  To  trickle  i  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender  itreams. 

Shaketpeare. 
9  To  play  in  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound. 

Drydt  n. 

TRI'LLION,  s.  [A  word  invented  by  Uc*e.J  A 

milhnn  <>f  millions  of  millions. 
TRILAMINAR,    la.  [irtiasataorts,  Ut.]  Hav- 
TRILL'MINOUS,  J     ing  three  tights. 
TRIM,  a.  [retry** atetA,  Sax.  completed.]  Nice; 

smug  dressed  up.  Uryden. 
To  TN IM.  r.  a.  [irmasan,  Sax.  to  build  ] 

1  To  fit  out.  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  dress ;  to  decorate.  Dryile*. 

S  To  shave;  to  clip.  Hovel. 

4  To  make  neat ;  to  adjust.  Htn  Jonsou. 

5  To  balance  a  vessel.  Sprttaior. 

6  It  has  often  rsp  rmphatical.  Shaketpeare. 
To  TRIM,  r.  a.    To  balance;  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween two  parties.  Smth. 

TRIM,  *.  Dress  ;  geer;  ornaments.  Shakespeare. 
TRl'MLY,  ad.   [from  rrta*.]    Nicely ;  neatly. 


TRI'MMER,  ».  [from  trtas.] 
1  One  who  changes  tides  I 


parties 


les ;  a 
Swtft. 


9  A 

TRI'MMING,  s.  [from  rrtai.]  ornamental  ap- 
pendage* to  a  coat  or  gown .  Garth. 

TRl'MNESS,  *.  [fromtrtsa.]  Neatness;  petty 
elegance  <tf  dress.  s 

T'Kl'N  Al  .a.  [rrtaas,  Lat.]   Threefold.  Spenser. 

TRINE,  t.  [  in  nr.  Pr.  trinms,  Lat.]  An  aspect  of 
planrt*  placed  in  three  angle*  of  a  trigon.  In 
which  they  are  supposed  by  astrologer*  to  be 
eminently  benign.  Creech. 

To  TRINE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  put  in  a 
trine  aspect.  Dryden. 

TRI'NITY.  *.  [irtidtas,  Lat.  trimM,  Fr.]  The 
incomprehensible  union  -or  the  Three  Persons 

«  Things  of  no  great  value  ;  tackle ;  tools. 

L' Estrange 

TRIO'BOLAR,  a.  [iriobolarxs,  Lat.]   Vile ;  mean  | 
worthless.  Cheynet. 
To  TRIP,  ».  a.  [trtper,  Fr.  trippen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  supplant ,  to  throw  by  striking  the  feet 
from  the  around  by  a  sudden  motion.  Shak. 
•  To  strike  from  under  the  body.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  catch ;  to  detect. 

TO  TRI  Pt  Trn  Ma 

1  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet. 
S  To  fail  |  to  en  i  to  be  deficient. 
'  §67 


«  Three  verse*  rhiming  together. 
TRIPLICATE,  a.    [triplex.  Lat.] 


3  To  Mumble  ;  to  I 

4  To  run  lightly. 
»  To  lake  a  short  voyage. 

TBI  P.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the 

plants  his  antagonist. 
9  A  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost. 

3  A  failure;  a  mistake.  Dryden. 

4  A  short  voyage  or  journey.  Pops, 
TRIPARTITE,  a.    [tripartite,  Fr.  tripartita*, 

Lat.]  Div  ided  into  three  parft ;  having  wiree 
correspondent  copies ;  relating  to  three  partiee. 

Shakespeare. 
TRIPE,  ».  [tripe,  Fr.  trippe,  Ital.  and  Span.] 
I  The  Intestines  ;  the  guts.  King. 
9  It  is  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the  human 
»*-lly. 

TRI'PEDAL,  a.   [tre*  and  pet,  Lat.]  Having 

three  feet. 

TRI  PETAL0U8,  a.  [*r«t  and  wrr-Xsv.]  Having 

a  flower  consisting  of  thrre  leave.. 
TRPPHTHONG,  a.    (rrt/>*iAo*y»e,  Fr.  vnc  and 
<P*efr»iO    A  coalition  of  three  vowels  to  form 
<  ne  sound  :  as,  raft  ;  eye. 
TRI'PLE,  e.  [triple,  Fr.  triplex,  triplus.  Lat.] 
I  Threefold ;  consisting  of  three  conjoined. 

Walter. 

a  Treble  ;  three  times  repeated.  Burnet. 
To  TRI'PLE,  e.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I  To  treble ;  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  as  many. 

Hooker. 

9  To  make  threefold.  Dryden. 
TRI'PLET,  s.  [from  triple.'] 
I  Three  of  a  k  fnd .  Swift. 

Dryden . 
Made  thrice 

as  much.  Hums, 
TRIPLICATION,  s.   [from  triplicate.)    The  act 
of  tre'ding.  or  adding  three  together.  Glo*rtlie. 
TRIPLI'CITY,   *.    [irtpftrirr.  Fr.  from  frtpfcx, 
Lat.]    Trebleneu ;  state  of  being  threefold. 

Watte. 

TRI'PM  ADAM,  t.  An  herb.  Mortimer. 
TRI'POD,  s.    [tripes,  Lat.]     A  *eat  with  three 

fret,  aueh  as  that  from  which  the  priestess  of 

Apollo  delivered  oracles.  Drvdtn. 
TRJ'POLY.a.  A  sharp  cutting  sand.  Newton. 
TRI'POS,  s.    A  tripod.  Ben  Jonsun. 

TRl'HPER,*.  [from  trip.)    One  who  trips. 
TRi'PPING,  *.  [from  trip.]   Quick  ;  nimble. 
_  Milton. 
TRI'PPING,  *.  [from  trip.]    Light  dance.  AftL 
TRI'PPINGLY.  ad.     (from  tripping.)  With 

agility;  with  swift  motion.  Shaketpeare. 
TRPP10TE,  *.    [triptoion,  Ut.]    A  noun  used 

but  in  three  cases.  Clarke. 
TRIPU'DIARY.  a.  [trtpadtum,  Ut.]  Performed 

by  dancing.  Brown. 
TRIPUDIATION,  s.    [iripadiaas,  Lat.]    Act  of 

dancing. 

TRI' REM E,  s.  [rrtrrasis.  Lat.]  A  galley  wltls 
three  benches  of  oars  on  one  aide. 

TRISE'CTION,  s.  [rresand  arctto,  Ut.]  Divi- 
sion into  three  equal  part*. 

TRI'STFUL,  a.  [trittU.  Lat.]  Sad ;  melancholy ; 
gloomy  t  a  had  word.  Shakespeare. 

TRISU'LC,  *.  [rruviciM,  Lat.}   A  thing  of  three 

points.  Kr..vn. 

TRISYLLA'BICAL,  a.  [from  irtryUaMe.J  Cow 

sitting  of  three  syllables. 
TRISY'LLABLE,  :   [trisyllabti,  Ut.] 

consisting  of  three  syllable*. 
TRITE,  a.   [tritus,  Utin.]    Worn  oat ;  stale ; 

common  •,  not  new. 
TRITENESS,  t.  [from  trite.]  stateness; 

monnea*. 
TRITHEISM,  t.   {ifrnt  and  W] 

which  holds  three  distinct  gods. 
TRITHEISM,*  s.  [tssk  and  W]    One  who 

hold*  that  there  are  three  distinct  gods.  Ash. 
TRITURABLE,  a.   [trtraraMa.  Fr.  from  rrira- 

rate.]   Possible  tone  pounded  or  comminuted. 

Brown. 

TRITURATION,  *.  [trttaraHoa,  Fr.]  Reduc- 
tion of  any  substances  to  powder  upon  a  stone 
wuh  smaller;  levigation. 
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TRIVET,  i.     See  TREVET.  Aay  thing  sup. 

ported  by  three  feet.  Chapman. 
TRI'VIAL,*.  [Irietaiis,  Ut.] 

I  Vtii  ;   worthless;    vulgar ;  such  as  may  be 

picked  up  in  the  highway.  Roscommon. 
%  Light ;  trifling ;  unimportant  j  inconsiderable. 

TRIVIALLY,  ad.  [from  trivial.} 
I  Commoly  ;  vulgarly.  Bacon. 

8  Lightly  ;  inconsiderably. 
TRl'f  IaLNESS,  ..  [from  trivial.} 

1  Commonness  vulgarity. 
4  Lightness;  unimportance. 
TRl'CMPH,  «.  [tnasapaas,  Ut.] 
1  Pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  publickly  cele- 
brated. Bacon. 
I  State  of  being  victorious.  Dreden. 

3  Victory ;  conquest.  Pope. 

4  Joy  for  aucceaa.  MiUon. 
b  A  conquering  card,  now  called  trump. 

To  TRl'UMPH,  v.  a.  [trinmpao,  Lai.] 
I  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp,  to  rejoice 
for  victory.  .  Drgden. 

1  To  obtain  victory.  KuoUes. 

5  To  inault  upon  an  advantage  gained.  Shakes. 
TRIU'MPHAL,  a.  [triumphalu,  Lat.j    Used  in 

celebrating  victory.  Sw\lt. 

TRIU'MPHAL.  s.  [triusnpkmlia,  Ut.]  A  token 

of  victory  :  not  in  use.  Milton. 
TRIUMPHANT,  a.  [triumphant,  Lat.] 

1  Celebrating  a  victory.  South. 

*  Rejoicing  as  for  victory.  Milton. 

9  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquests.  -  Pope. 
TRIUMPHANTLY,  ad.  [from  triumphant.) 

I  In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of  victory  ; 

joyfully  as  for  victory.  GlanciUe. 
8  Victoriously  j  with  success.  Shakespeare. 
3  With  insolent  exultation.  Sooth. 
TRIU'MPHER,  *.   [from  triasnpft.]    One  who 
triumphs.  Peacham. 
TRIfJ'MVIRATK,  \t.  [in/imatratiw,  or  irramcirt, 
TRIU'MVIRI.       |  Lat.] 


A  coalition  or  con 
Siri/l 

Ut.]  At  once  three 


currence  of  three  men. 
TRl'UNE,o.  [treiand 
and  one. 

To  THROAT,  a.  a.  [with  hunters.]  To  cry  as  a 
buck  does  at  rutting-time. 

TROCAR,  s.  [trocar,  corrupted  from  trois  quart. 
Ft.}  A  chirurgical  instrument.  Sharp. 

TROCUA'ICAL,  a.  [trocUuique,  Fr.  trocAaicw, 
Lat.j    Consisting  of  trochees. 

TROCHANTERS,  s.  [Tfox**'**-]  Two  pro- 
cesses of  the  thigh  bone  called  rotator  mujvr 
and  minor,  in  which  the  tendons  of  many  mus- 
cles terminate. 

TROCHEE,  s.  [»roca<eui.  Lat.  TftX**s»]  A  ftot 
used  in  Utin  poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and 
short  syllable. 

TROCHl'LICKS,  s.  [t»«X'**«  ]  The  science  of 
rotatory  motion.  Brown. 

TROCH1NGS,  s.  The  branches  on  a  deer's  head. 


TROCHI'SCH,  s.  [t«C««*.]  A  kind  of  tablet  or 

lozenge. 
TROD  1 

TRODDEN.  | 71,6  P*rt-  P"*  or  trend. 
TRODE,   The  preterit  of  tread. 
TRODE,  «.  [from  irode,  pret.  of  treed.]  Fooling. 

Spenser. 

TROGLODYTE,  s.  [TfvyXcW,;.]    One  who  in- 
habits caves  of  the  earth.  Arbuthnot. 

To  TROLL,  r.  a.  [trollen,  to  roll,  Dutch.]  To 
move  circularly  ;  to  drive  about.     Ben  Jouton. 

To  TROLL,  t.  n. 
1  To  roll .  lo  run  round.  Sur\ft. 

8  To  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has  a  pulley 
toward  the  bottom.  Gas. 

TROLLOP,  s.   A  slatternly  loose  woman. 
I  RON  AGB,  t.   Money  paid  for  weighing. 
TROOP.  ,.    riroope,  Dutch.] 
I  A  company  ;  a  number  of  people  collected  to- 
gether. 

9  A  body  of  soldiers. 
3  A  small  body  of  cavalry. 


TRO 

9  To  march  in  haste.  Ciop+x*. 
3  To  march  in  company.  Shukespearr. 
TROOPER,  t.  [from  troop.]    A  horse  soldier  . 

he  hghts  on  horseback.  Grew 
TROPE,  s   [Tfos-of.]    A  change,  of  the  word  from 
its  original  signification:  as,  the  clouds  Jiare- 
tel  rain,  for  foreshore.  Z/aJiVat. 
TRO'PHIED,  u.  [from  troph9J     Adorned  -it* 

trophic^.  Pt 
TROPHY,  t.  [trojxma.  tropkonm,  Ut.l  Sot 
thing  showu  or  treasured  up  in  proof  of  \ 


TROPICAL,  a.  [from  tr^e.} 
I  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original  meaw. 

inc.  South. 
8  [From  tropic*.]  Placed  near  the  tropick  ;  be- 
longing to  the  tropick.  Sains*. 
TROPICK.  s.  [tropicus,  Ut  ]  The  line  at  which 
the  sun  turns  back,  of  which  the  north  bas  the 
tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the  south  the  tropick  of 
Capricorn.  ,  Drgdc^ 

TR0P0LOGICAL,  a.  fasTsc  and  >*>•*.]  Varied 
by  tropes ;  changed  frum  the  original  unpon 
of  the  words. 
TROPOLOGY,  *.  [Tfwoc  and  Xoyof.}  A  rhe- 
torical mode  of  speech  including  tropes,  or  a 
change  of  some  word  from  the  original  i 


TROUSERS,  s,   [troutses,  Fr.] 

Sec-  TRO  USE. 
To  TROT,  v.  n.  [trotter,  Pr. 
I  To  move  with  a  high  jolting  pace.  Shout*?. 
9  To  walk  fast :  in  a  ludicrous  or  contemptaoas 

sense. 
TROT,  *.  [trot,  Fr.] 
t  The  jotting  high  pace  of  a  horse.  Dryden. 
9  An  old  woman  in  contempt.  Shakespeare. 
TROTH,  *.  [treat*,  old  Eng.  freota.  Sax  ] 
I  Belief;  faith  ;  fidelity.  Shakespecrt. 


[from  trwtk.] 
[rrota 


AJJlSB*. 

Faithless , 

f-dir'£  : 

.]  B<- 


Loci. 


8  Tmth  ;  verity 
TROTH  LESS,  a 

treacherous. 
TROTH  PLIGHT,  a 
•    frothed  i  affianced. 
TROTTER,  r.  [from  trot.] 
1  One  that  walks  a  jolting 

9  A  ►  hrep's  foot. 

To  TROUBLE,  v.  a.  [troaWer,  Fr.] 
I  To  disturb;  to  perplex. 
8  To  afflict ;  to  grieve. 

3  To  distress  ,  to  make  uneasy. 

4  To  busy  ;  to  engage  overmuch.  Lakt. 

5  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to  :  a  word  of  civi- 
lity or  slight  regard.  Locav. 

6  To  tease  ,  to  vex.  Shakttpteri. 

7  To  disorder;  to  put  into  agitation  ore© 
tion. 

8  (In  low  language.)  To  sue  for  a  debt. 
TROUBLE,  «.  [troaWc,  Fr.] 

I  Disturbance;  perplexity.  Miltsm 

9  Affliction  ;  calamity. 
3  Molestation;  obstruction; 


4  Uneasiness;  vexation. 
TROUBLE- STATE,!.  [trwaWe  and  state.}  Distur- 
ber of  a  community  ;  pubhek  makebate.  Da*. 
TROl'BLER,  *  [from  trouble.)  Disturber;  coo- 
founder.  <4Uer»ary. 
TROUBLESOME,  o.  [from  trouble.) 
1  Vexatious ;  uneasy ;  afflictive.  TUhtum. 
9  Full  of  molestation.  Atterhvj. 

3  Burdensome ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome.  Pop*. 

4  Full  of  teasing  business.  Sidney. 
i  Slightly  harassing.  Shaketpeur*. 
0  Unseasonably  engaging  ;   improperly  impor- 
tuning. Spenser. 

7  Importunate  teasing.  Arhutkmt-t. 
TROl '  B  LESO M  ELY ,  ad.    [from   MMIIsjmv  ] 
Vexatiously ;  wearisomely  ;  unseasonably',  iro- 


■1 


portunately. 
TROUBLESOMENESS,  s.  [from 
I  Vexatiousness ;  uneasiness. 
9  Importunity;  unseasonableness. 
TROUBLOUS,  a.  [from  trouhle.}   TumultixuM -, 
;  disordered j  put  into  commotion. 
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TROVER,  i.  [trouaer,  Fr.]  In  the  common  law, 
is  an  action  which  a  man  hath  against  one  that 
having  found  any  of  his  goods  rcfuscth  to  de- 
liver them.  Couelt. 
TROUGH, «.  [rroc,  fro*,  Sax.  iroca,  Dutch.]  Any 
thing  hollowed  and  open  longitudinally  on  the 


TRU 


upper  side. 

J>tROUL,r.a.  [troMea,  to  roll,  Dutch.] 'See 
TROLL. 

J  To  move  volubly.  Milton. 
9  To  utter  volubly.  Shakespeare. 
To  TROUNCE,  v.  a.  To  punish  by  an  indictment 
or  information.  Di  yden. 

TROUSE.      Is.  [troasse,  French,  (rauk.  Erse.] 
THOt'SKRS,  i    Breeches;  hose.         Witt  mm 
TROUT,  s.  [traAr,  Sax.] 
I  A  delicate  spotted  fish,  inhabiting  brooks  and 
Quick  streams.  Car  nr. 

9  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  perhaps  for 
a  silly  fellow.  Shakespeare 
To  TROW.  «.  a.  [treothiast,  Sax.  trot,  Danish.] 
1  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  conceive  :  not  used. 


TROW,  int.  An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 
TRO*WEL,  s.  [trnelle,  Fr.  trulla,  Ut.] 


9  To  believe. 

Ska*. 
A  tool 

to  take  up  the  mortar  with,  and  spread  it  on 
the  bricks.  AJason. 
TROY- WEIGHT,  Is.  [from  Troies,  Fr.]  A  kind 
TROY,  J    of  weight  by  which  gold  and 

bread  ate  weighed,  consisting  of  these  deno- 
minations :  a  pound  =?  19  ounces  ,  ounce  =  iO 

etnnyweights  .  pennyweight  n  *4  grains-  The 
nglish  physicians  make  use  of  Iroy-ireigai 
afiet  the  following  manner ;  a  pound  =  19 
ounces;  ounce  =  8  drachms,  drachm  m  S 
scruples;  scruple  =  tt>  grain*. 
TRU'ANT.  s.  [truaad,  old  Fr.  irraircai,  Dutch.] 
An  idler;  one  who  wanders  idly  about,  neg- 
I  his  duty  or  employment.  To  play  the 
is,  in  schools,  to  stay  from  school  with- 
out  leave.  More. 
TRU'ANT,  a.    Idle  ;  wandeting  from  business  ; 

lazy  ;  loitering.  Shakespeare. 
To  TRU'ANT,  r.  n.  [truander,  Fr.  trauxMfen,  old 
Germ.]   To  idle  at  a  distance  from  duty  ,  to 
loiter ;  to  be  lazy.  Shakespeare. 
TRU'ANTSHIP,  s.    [from  traaat.l  Idleness; 

negligence  ;  neglect  of  study  or  business.  Asc. 
TRL'BS.  s.  tlaier,  Lat.]    An  herb.  Ainsmortk. 
TRU'BTAIL,  «.    A  short  squat  woman.  Ainsve. 
TRUCE,  s.  [(rag a,  low  Lat.  irate,  old  Fr.} 
l  A  temporary  peace;  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Drjfdea. 

■  Cessation;  intermission;  short  quiet.  Milton. 
To  TRU'CI  DATE,*  r.  a.  [from  trucido,  Lat.  to 


kill.]  To  murder ;  to  kill.  A$k 
TRUC1 DATION,  s.  [from  tracido,  Lat.]  Tlie 

act  of  killing. 
To  TRUCK,  v.  a.  [troquer,  Fr.  (racrare,  lul.]  To 
trafhek  by  exchange ;  to  give  one  commodity 
for  another. 

To  TRUCK,  ».  a.  To  give  in  exchange;  to  ex- 
change.  •  Swift. 

TRUCK,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
1  Exchange  ;  trarhek  by  exchange.        Dry  den. 
C  [From  rpsXK.]   Wooden  wheels  for  carriage 
of  cannon.  Ainneortk. 

To  TRU'CKLE,  a.  a.  To  be  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion or  inferiority  ;  to  yield  ;  to  creep.  Cleave. 

TRU'CKLEBED.  or  TrmndUUd,  s.  [properly  tro- 
clebed;  from  troclea,  Lat.  or  tsox*]  A  bed  that 
runs  on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed.  Shaken. 

TRU'CULENCE,s.  [irvcmUntw,  Ut.] 

1  Savaicnos  ol  manners. 

2  Terribleneis  of  aspect. 
TRU'CULENT,  a.  [insca/earas,  Lat.] 

J  Savapc  ;  barbarous.  Ray. 
9  Terrible  of  aspect. 

S  Destructive;  cruel.  Uarrn. 
To  TRUDGE,  c.  a.    [truegxolare,  Italian.]  To 
travel  laboriously ;  to  jog  on  ;  to  march  heavily 
on.  Locke. 
TRUE,  a.  [rrrmw,  trusra.  Sax.] 
1  Not  false;  not  erroneous ,  agreeing  with  fact, 
or  with  the  nature  of  things. 


Mdtcm. 


R*9. 


•  Not  false  t  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts. 

3  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood  ;  veracious. 

HGemfine;  real  ;  not  counterfeit. 
b  Faithful;  notoerfidious;  steady, 
fl  Hoarst ;  not  fraudulent. 
7  Exact :  conformable  to  a  rule. 
I  Rightful.  Mtlton. 

TRUEBO'RN,  a.  [trae  and  bom.]  Having  a  right 
by  birth  to  any  title.  Shakespeare. 

TRUEBRE'D,  a.  [trae  and  bred.]  Of  a  right 
breed.  Dryden. 

TRU  EH  K'ARTED,  a.  [in*  and  heart.]  Honest  i 
faithful. 

THU'ELOVE,  s.    An  herb. 

TRUELO'VEKNOT,     li.Tfrv,  lote,  and  knot.] 

TRLELOVERSKN'OT,  }  Lines  drawn  through 
each  othei  with  many  involutions,  considered 
as  the  emblem  or  interwoven  affection.  Hiuti. 

TRU'ENESS,*.  .[from  Ms!.]  Sincerity,  faith- 
fulnes*.  Bacvn. 

TRUEPE'NN Y.  s.  [trae  and  penny.]  A  familiar 
phra*e  for  an  honest  fellow.  Skakeepeare. 

TRU'FFLE,  s.  [truJU,  tntfe,  Fr.l  In  Italy,  the 
usual  method  for  the  finding  of  imjfe*,  or  tub- 
terraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the  Italian* 
tartufali,  and  in  Latin  takrre  terror,  is  by  tying 
a  cord  to  a  pig,  and  driving  him, 
where  he  begins  to  root. 

TRUG,  i.   A  hod  for  mortar. 

TRULL,',  [trulla,  Italian.] 

1  A  low  whore;  a  vagrant  strumpet.  Shakespeare. 

2  A  girl ;  a  lass ;  a  wench.  Tubtrvill*. 
TRU'LY.  a.  [from  trae.] 

1  According  to  truth;  not  falsely ;  faithfully) 

honestly.  Sidney, 

t  Really  ;  without  fallacy.  AfuW 

3  Exactly;  justly.  South. 
«  Indeed.  fTottou. 

TRUMP,  i.  [tnmpe,  Dutch,  and  old  Fr.  rrosa&a, 
Italian.] 

1  A  trumpet-,  an  instrument  qf  watlike  musick. 

Wesley. 

S  [Corrupted  from  triumph.]  A  winning  card; 
a  card  that  has  particular  privileges  in  a  game. 

Swift, 

3  7b  pat  to  or  apoa  the 

last  expedient. 
To  TRUMP,  e.  a.  [from  I 
i  To  win  with  a  trump  c 
t  To  trump  up.  [From 
To  devise  ;  to  forge. 
TRU'MPERY,  i.  [troaiperie,  Fr.  a  cheat.] 
I  Something  fallaciously  splendid  ;  something  of 
less  value  than  it  seems.  Shakespeare. 

8  Falsehood  ;  empty  talk.  Raleigh. 
3  Something  of  no  value  ;  trifles.  Milton. 

TRU'MPET,  s.  [trompeife,  Fr.  and  Dutch.! 
I  An  instrument  of  martial  musick  sounded  by 
the  breath.  Roscommon, 
t  In  military  style,  a  trumpeter.  Clarendon. 
S.One  who  celebrates  ;  one  who  praises.  Dry  Jen. 
To  TRU'MPET,  t>.  n.  Jrompetter,  Fr.]   To  pub- 
lish by  sound  of  trumpet;  to  proclaim.  Bacon. 
TRl  'M  PETER,  s.  [from  irampet.] 
I  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet.  Hayvard. 

9  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces. 

South. 

3  [Seobrpex.']    A  fish.  Aiusvorth. 
TRU' M  PET-FLOWER,  t.  [bignoma,  Latin.]  A 
tubulous  flower.  Miller. 
TRU'MPET-TONGUED,  a.  [trumpet  and  tonga*.] 
Ha\  ing  tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

Shakespeare. 

TRU'MPLIKE.  a.  Resembling  a  trumpet.  Chap. 
To  TRU 'NC ATE,  r.  a.  [trumcv,  Ut.]   To  maim  ; 

to  lop  ;  to  cut  short. 
TRUNCATION,  i.  [from  francare.]   The  act  of 

lopping  or  maiming. 
TRU'NCHEON,  s.  Ttnuicoa 
I  A  short  staff ;  a  club  ,  a  cudgel.  Hayvard. 
9  A  staff  of  command.  Shakespeare. 
To  TRU'NCHEON,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
beat  with  a  truncheon.  Skaketpeare. 
TRUNCHEONE'ER,  s.  [from  tnmchcon.]  One 
with  a 


(ramps.  To  put  to  the 
Dryden. 

noun.] 

I. 

t romper,  Fr.  to  cheat.] 


Fr.l 
jdecl. 
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Tb  TRU'NDLB,  v.  n.  [t 

mil  t  to  bowl  along. 
TRU'NDLB,  f.  [trend/, 

thine. 
TRU'N  DLE-TAIL, t 
TRUNK,  i.  [truac**,  Lat. 
1  The  body  i/«  tree. 
9  The  body  without  the 


Any 

Fr.] 


M  To 


BtnUey. 


3  The  main  body  of  any  thine.  Kay. 

4  A  chest  for  clothe*  ,  •  •mall  cheat  commonly 
lined  with  papOT.  DryJr* 

»  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  other  animal. 

Milton. 

6  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay  are 
blown.  liiam. 
To  TRUNK,  r.  a.  [franco.  Lat.]   To  truncate;  to 
maim;  to  lop  :  obsolete.  Spen^r. 
TRU'N  KED,  a.  [from  trua*.]    Having  a  trunk. 

Howell. 

TRUNK-HOSE,  >.    [fraa*  and  ko**.] 

breeches  formerly  worn. 
TRU'N  N10NS,*.  fti 

bunching*  of  a  gun,  that 
of  a  carriage. 
TRU'SION,*.  (rraeta,  Let.] 

or  pushing. 
TRUSS,  $.  [trwkssf,  Fr.J 
t  A  bandage  by  whicJ 

from  lapsing. 
9  Bundle)  any  thing  thrust 
3  Trouse  j  breeches  :  obsolete. 
7b  TRUSS,  r.  o.  [troasser,  Fr.]  To  pack  up  close 
together.  Spenser. 
TRU'SSING,*  *.  [from  the  part.]   The  act  of 
packing  up  in  a  truss  ;  the  act  of  preparing  a 
fowl  for  the  spit ;  the  act  of  snatching  up  as  a 

Aih. 


Luge 

Prim. 
Fr.]   The  knobs  or 
it  on  the  cheeks 
BmU,. 
The  act  of  thrusting 


restrained 
Wiseman. 


Swt/t. 


bird  of  prey. 
TRUST,  i.  [trasat.  Runlck.] 
I  Confidence  ;  reliance  on 

*  Charge  received  in  confidence. 
S  Confident  opinion  of  any  event.  AftiMi. 

4  Credit  given  without  examination.  Locke. 

5  Credit  on  promise  of  payment.  Rsdeigk. 

6  Something  commute*  to  one's  faith.  Ketttem. 

7  Deposit ,  something  committed  t«  charge,  of 
which  an  account  must  be  given.  S\»\ft. 

*  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty.  7o#if. 
9  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 


7b  TRUST,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  place  confidence  in  ;  to  confide  in.  Ben  Jon. 
,  9  To  believe  ;  to  credit.  Skmkespeare. 

3  To  admit  in  confidence  to  the  power  over  any 
thing.  TmyUr. 

4  To  commit  with  confidence. 
5 To  venture  confidently. 
6  To  sell  upon  credit. 
To  TRUST,  e.  a. 

1  To  be  confident  of  something  future.  JUleirh. 
9  To  have  confidence ;  ta  rely ;  to  depend  with- 
out  doubt.  /soiak. 

3  To  be  crsdulous  j  to  be  won  to  confidence. 

Snmketpeare. 

4  To  expect.  L'Ettranee. 
TRUSTE'E,  s.  [from  trail.] 

I  One  intrusted  with  any  thing.  Taylor. 
9  One  to  whom  something  is  committed  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  another.  DryUen. 
TRU'STER,  «.  [from  trust.]   One  who  trusti. 


Skoketpeart. 

uithfully. 


TRU'STILY,*  ad.  [from  tnury  ]  Faithfully 

TRU'STINESS,  s.    [from  trusty.]  Haoe'ty"; 

fidelity  ;  faithfulness.  Grrir. 
TRUSTLESS,  a.  [from  trust.]    Unfaithful;  uu- 
constant .  uol  to  be  trusted.  Spenstr. 
TRU'STY,  a.  {f torn  trust.) 
I  Honest ,  faithful ;  true  ;  fit  to  be  trusted.  Aid. 

JLISS5I »  ""ut  I  »ucn  M  wl11  n<*  f»«l-  Dryteu. 
TRUTH,  s.  [treoierfctt,  Sax.] 

I  Contrary  to  falsehood;  conformity  of  notions 

to  things.  Locke. 

|  Cotifor .oity  of  word*  to  thoughU.  Milton. 

3  Punty  from  falsehood. 


runty  irom  lal 
Right  opinion. 


tui 

5  Fidelity;  constancy. 

6  Honesty  j  virtue. 

7  It  i*  used  sometimes  by  way  of  < 

8  Exactness ;  conformity  to  rule.  Mortimer. 

9  Reality  ;  real  state  of  things.  Hooker. 
10  Q/a  trnik,  or  ta  trutk.    In  rcaUty ;  certainly. 

T  RUT  I N  ATI  ON,  •.  [tnuiae,  Lat.]   The  icTO 
wewhinr ;  examination  by  the  scale. 

TbIRY.  r.  a.  [frier.  Fr.] 
I  To  examine;  to  make  experiment  of. 

4To  experience;  to  essay;  to  hate 
or  experience  of. 

3  To  examine  as  a  judge. 

4  To  bring  before  a  judicial 1 

5  To  bring  ta  a  decision . 
0  To  act  on  as  a  test. 
7  To  bring  as  ta  a  test. 
•  To  essay;  to  attempt. 

9  To  purify  ;  ta  refine. 

10  To  use  as  means. 
To  TRY,  v.  n.  To 

make  essay. 


Orpin. 
Saa*r€**ar*. 
M-.Han. 


TUB,  i.  [tobbe,  tuhbt.  Dutch.] 
I  A  larfe  open  vessel  af  wood. 
9  A  state  of  Mlivaiion;  so  called,  because  the 
patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tab.  Skik. 
TUBE,  i.  [tabus,  Lat.J   A  pipe;  a  siphon  i  •  long 
ho  I  low  body.  Rottv-nmo* . 

TU'BERCLB,  «.  [rubercaiaas,  Latin.]    A  small 
swelling  or  excrescence  on  the  body  .  a  pimple. 

TU'BEROSR,  *.    A  lower.  NmrrtnWr'. 
TU'BEROUS,  a.  [fuseresu.  Fr.  from  inker,  Lai.] 
Having  prominent  knots  or  excrescences. 


TU'BULAR,  a.  [fr 

a  pipe  or  trunk  ,  consisting  of  a  pipe ,  long 

and  rnlluw  ;  fistular.  Ore*. 
TU'BU LATED,  (a.  [from  raauia*,  Lat.]  Fistular; 
TU'BULOUS,  f  longitudinally  hollow.  brr. 
TU'BULE,  s.  [Lat.]    A  •malt  pipe,  or  isiular 

body.  ff'ooaward. 
TUCK,  s.    [trees,  Welsh,  a  knife  j  ester  Fr. 

iUkco,  Italian.] 
I  A  long  narrow  sword.  Skakrtpeert. 
9  A  kind  of  net.  Car  cm. 

Tb  TUCK,  *.  a.  [from  rruckea,  German,  to  press, 

Skinaer.] 

1  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  crush 
together ;  to  hinder  from  spreading .    A  inm. 
9  To  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round.  Lscar. 
To  TUCK,  v.  a.    To  contract.  S*arp. 
TU'CKER,      A  small  piece  of  linen  that  shade* 
the  breast  of  women.  ^aVuws. 
TU'CKETSON  ANCE.  s.  The  sound  of  the  locket ; 

an  ancient  instrument  of  musick.  Slakes?. 
TU'EL,  s.  [tayeam,  Fr.]  The  anus.  Seiaaer 
TU'ESOAY,  <    [tutsdag.  Six.  fay,  Sax.  is  Mars.] 

The  third  day  of  the  week. 
TUFT.i.  [tnjt,  Fr.] 
1  A  number  of  threads  or  ribands,  flowery  leaves 
or  any  small  bodies  joined  together.  Dryden. 
9  A  cluster;  a  plump.  Milton. 
To  TV  FT,  r.  a.  To  adorn  with  a  toft.  Tfcawsoa. 
TUFTA'FFETY,  *.  [ta/te<iand  le/eey.}  A  villus 
kind  of  silk.  Donne, 
TU'FTEI),  a.  [from  tuft.]  Growing  in  tuft,  or 

clusters. 
TU'FTY,  a.  [from  tuft.] 


To  TUG,  v.  a.  [teogam,  Sax.] 
I  To  pull  with  strength  long  continued  in  the 
utmost  exertion  .  to  draw.  Rosennmm. 
9  Tu  pull ;  to  pluck.  Hndtkrm. 
To  TUG,  r.  a. 
I  To  pull ;  to  draw.  Sandy*. 
9  To  labour  ;  to  contend  i  to  struggle.  Sftak. 
TUG,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Pull  performed  with 
the  utmost  effort.  Dry  .lev. 

TU'GGER,  ft.  [from  tag  ]  One  that  tugs  or  pul" 
hard. 

TUITION,  i.  [rati!*,  from  rueor,  Lat.l  Goardtoa- 
ship;  superintendent  care »  care  of  a  gui 
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TU-L1P, ..  [l^gw.  Ft.  ulij»,  Ut.]  A  «"»«., 

Hakcunll. 

TU'LIPTRF.E,  i.  A  tree. 

T«  TU'M  BLE,  ».  «.  [ioniser,  Pr.  romawiea,  Dut. 

fosaWare,  Italian.] 
1  To  fall ;  to  come  suddenly  nnd  violently  to  the 

ground.  Skaketptare. 
•  To  fall  in  great  quantities  tumultously.  Box. 

3  To  roll  about.  Sidney. 

4  To  play  trick,  by  various  libraUons  of  the  body. 


J 

Hotton. 
faliety  magni- 
Men  Junto*. 

IV  in  man. 


Tb  TU'  M  BLE,  ».  a. 
t  To  turn  over  ;  to  throw  about  by  way  of  exa- 
mination. Collier. 
<  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence.  Locke. 
3  To  throw  down.  Dry,!  en. 

TU' M  BLE,     [from  the  verb.]    A  fall.  IJEtt. 
TU'M BLEB,  i.  [from  tumble.] 
I  One  who  shows  postures  by  contortions  of  the 
body,  or  feats  of  activity.  IVilkins. 
9  A  large  drinking  glau.  / 
TU'MBREU  «.  [lonsiereea,  Fr.]   A  dung  cart. 

Centra*. 

TV M EFA'CTI ON,  a.  [lumefactxo,  Ut.]  Swelling. 

Arbnthnot. 

To  TU'M  BFY,  v.  a.  [tos»</aeeo,  Ut.]    To  swell  j 

to  make  to  swell. 
TU'M  ID,  a.  [(amufet,  Ut.] 
I  Swelling }  puffed  up. 
fi  Protuberant ;  raised  abo%*e  the  level 
3  Pompous;  boastful;  puffy ,  falsely  sublime. 

0  Boyle 

TU'MOROUS,  a.  Tfrom  ti 
l  Swelling;  protuberant. 
tFastuous}  vainly 
llcent. 

TU'MOUR,  i.  [tumor,  Ut.] 
1  A  morbid  swelling, 
t  Affected   pomp;  false  magnificence;  puffy 
grandeur;  swelling  mien  ;  unsubstantial  great- 
ness. V  Ettrange. 
To  TUMP,  v.  a.  [Among  gardeners.]  To  fence 

trees  about  with  earth. 
Tb  TU'M U LATE,  s>.  *.  [tomai©,  Ut.]    To  swell. 

Boyle. 

TU' ML' LOSE,  a.  [tamvioswj,  Ut.]  Full  of  hills. 

fttjay. 

TUMULCSITY.  s.  [toaaatos,  Ut.]  Hilllneaa. 

Bailey. 

TU'MULT,  s.  [towulte,  Fr.  tumultu*,  Ut.] 
1  A  promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multitude. 

Pope. 

%  A  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion. 
3  A  stir  j  an  irregttlar  violence  ;  a  wild  commo- 
tion. Addxtvn . 

TUMU'LTUARILY,  ad.  [from  ruasulfaory.]  In 
a  tumultuary  manner. 

TUMU'LTUARINESS,  s.  [from  tumultuary.] 
Turbulence;  inclination  or  disposition  to  tu- 
mults or  commotions.  King  Ckarln. 

TUMU'LTUARY,  a.  [toavaJtoaire,  French  ;  from 
tumult.] 

1  Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused.  Bacon. 
S  Restless ;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

/filer  bury. 

To  TV M U'LTU ATE,  ».  a.  [tumultuor,  Ut.]  To 
make  a  tumult. 

TUMULTUATION,  s.  [from  (amattoelr.  J  Irre- 
gular and  confused  agitation .  Boyle. 

TlTMU'LTUOUS,  a.  [from  tumuli;  tumultueua, 

¥t'\ 

I  Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  multitudes. 

Spenter. 

•  Put  into  violent  commotion  ;  irregularly  and 
confusedly  agitated.  Additon. 

3  Turbulent ;  violent.  Knollet. 

4  Full  of  tumults.  Sidney. 

»]  By 
and  vi,»- 


TUMU'LTUOUSLY,  od.  [from  tu 
act  of  the  multitude ;  with  con 


TUN.  *.  [ramie,  Sax.  tonne,  Dutch.] 

9  The  measure  of  four  hogsheads. 

3  Any  lar«e  quantity  proverbially. 

4  A  drunk*rd,  in  burlesque. 
•  The  weight  of  two  thou* 
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Skaketp. 
Dry  den. 


TUR 

in  a  ship, 


i 

to  contain 


.]    To  put  into 
Bacvn. 


torn  tunbeUy .]  Having  a 
ellv  resembling  a  tun.  A. 
and  belly.}    One  who  has 


0A 

a  tun. 

Tb  TUN,  v.n.  [from  the 

casks  {  to  barrel. 
TU'NABLE,  a.  [from  Mm.]   Harmonious;  mu- 
sical.  Holder. 
TU'NABLBNESS,  t.  " 

melodiousness. 
TU'NABLY,  a  t. 

melodiously. 
TU'NBELLIED  «  «.  [from 
targt  belly^ having  a  bel 

a  belly  remarkably  prominent*  Ath. 
TUNE, m.  [toon,  Dut.  ton,  Swed.  tnono,  Hal.  tone, 
Fr.  tonne,  Ut.] 
I  Tune  ia  a  diversity  of  notes  put  together.  Bar. 
9  Sound  ;  note.  Skaketpeare. 
3  Harmony  t  order;  concert  of  parts.    King  C. 
«  State  of  giving  the  doe  sounds  i  aa,  the  fiddle 
is  in  tune,  or  out  of  tune. 

5  Proper  state  for  use  or  application j  right  dis- 
position ;  fit  temper  or  humour.  Locke. 

6  State  of  any  thing  with  respect  to  order.  Skak. 
To  TUNE  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the  proper 
sounds  may  be  produced.  Drydrn. 
9  To  sing  harmoniously.  Pope. 
3  To  put  into  order  so  aa  to  produce  the  proper 


To  TUNE,  r.  u. 
I  To  form  one  sound  to  another. 
9  To  utter  with  the  volet  inarticulate  harmony. 
TU'NEFUL,  a.  [tot*  and /uU  ]    Musical ;  har- 
monious. Dryden. 
TUNE'LRSS,  a.  [from  tone.]  Unharmonnma; 

unmusical.  Covley. 
TU'NER,  «.  [from  tune.]  One  who  tunes.  Shak. 
TU'NICK,  $.  [ttmiqur,  Fr.  toxica,  Ut.] 

1  Part  of  the  Roman  dress.  Arbutkuot. 
' 9  Natural  covering ;  integument:  tunicle.  Der. 
TU'NICLR,  s.  [from  taaicJr.J    Natural  covev, 
integument.  Benlley. 
TU'NNAGE,  i.  [from  toa.] 
I  Content  of  a  veasel  meatured  by  the  tun. 

Arbnthnot. 

8  Tax  laid  by  the  tnn  i  as,  to  levy  twang*  and 

tu^nnelTs. 


of  a  chimney }  the 


for  the 
Wottou. 


which  liquor  is  poured 


in  a 


Derham. 


1  The  shaft 

smoke. 
9  A  fannel ;  a  pipe  by 

into  vessels. 
3  A  net  wide  at  the 
point. 

To  TU'NNEL,  a.  a.  [from  the  i 
I  To  form  like  a  tunnel. 
9  To  catch  in  a  net* 

TU'NNY,  s.  [coanea,  Ital.  tayaaau,  Ut.]   A  sea 
fish.  Co 

TUP,  s.  A  ram  :  this  word  is  yet  used  in  i 
provinces. 

To  TUP,  v.  a.  To  butt  like  a  ram. 

TU'RBAN.  •  )«,  [a  Turkish  word.]  The  cover 

TU'RBANT,  }     worn  by  the  Tutka  on  their 

TU'RBAND,  J      heads.  Bacon. 

TU'RBAN  ED,  a.  [from  torban.]   Wearing  a  tur- 
ban. Skaketpeare. 

TU'RBARY,  s.  [toroario,  low  Ut.]   The  rieht  of 
digging  turf.  HMbTi 

TU'RBID,  a.  [torfcidw,  Ut.]    Thfck  i  muddy  -t 
not  clear.  PkiUpt. 

TU'RBIDNESS,  s.  [from  turkid.]    Muddines* ; 
thickness. 

ToTU'RBINATE,*  v. a.  [torso,  Ut.  atop.]  To 

form  like  a  top ;  to  form  to  a  point.  Atk. 
TURBINATED,  a.  [turbinate,  Ut.] 
I  Twisted ;  spiral ;  passing  from  narrower  to 

wider.  Bent  ley. 

9  Among  botanists,  planU  are  called  turbinated, 

as  some  parts  of  them  resemble,  or  are  of,  a 

conical  Agure. 
TURBI NATION,  s.  [from  turbinated.]   The  act 

of  spinning  like  a  top. 
TU'RBITH,  s.  [turpethut,  Ut.]  Yellow  i 
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TURBOT,  i.  Orfcx,  Fr.  and  Dut.]   A  delicate 
fish.  Peucham. 
TURBULENCE,  )».  [tar&aieuce,  Fr.  tuHuUuiui, 
TU'RBl  LENCY.  f  Lat.] 

I  Tumult ;  confusion.  Milinn. 

9  Disorder  of  pa.sions.  Dry<ien. 

STumultunusness;  tendency  to  confusion.  Sw. 
Tt"RBULENT.  o.  [turbulentu,  Lat.] 

•  Raiting  agitation  ;  producing  commotion. 

Mtktn, 

<2  Exposed  to  commotion  ;  liable  to  agitatim. 

Mtlum. 

3  Tumultuous ;  violent.  Benlley. 
TU'RBULENTLV,  ad.  [from  turbulent.]  Tu- 

multunusly  ,  violently 
Tt'HD,  «.  [turd.  Sax  ]  Excrement. 
TURF,  a,  [tyrf.  Sax.  turf,  Dut.l     A  clod  covered 
with  grass ;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Addieon. 

To  TURF,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  cover  with 
lurf».  Mortimer. 
TU'RFINESS,  i.  [from  lar/.]  The  state  or  abound- 
ing with  turfs. 
TU'REV,  a.  [from  tar/.]    Full  of  turfs. 
TU'RGENT,  a.  [turgen$,  Lat]  Swelling; 
tumid. 


moerant  • 

TURGK'SCKNCE,  1     -  .  . 

TURGE'SCENCV,  J'*  Ut- 
I  The  act  of  swelling;  the  state  of  being  swollen. 

9  Fmpty  magnificence. 
TU'RGID,  o.  iturgtdiu,  Ut.] 
I  Swelling;  bloated  i  Ailing  more  room  than 
before.  Phtlipi. 
9  Pompous;  tumid;  fastuous;  vainly  magnifi- 
cent. Haiti. 
TURGI'DITY,  t.  [from  turgid.}    State  of  b*mg 
swollen.  Arbutknot. 
TU'RKEV,  i.   IgnUina  turcica,  Lat]     A  large 
domestick  fowl  »upposed  to  be  brought  from 


Gay. 

[turquoiK,  Fr.  from  tarfrey.]  A 


Turkey. 
TU'RKOlS,  i, 

blue  stone  numbered  among  the  meaner  pre- 
cious stones,  now  discovered  to  be  a  bone  im- 
pregnated with  cupreous  particle-*.  IVoodunrd. 
TU'RKSCAP,  «.  [warrafoa.]  An  herh.  Ainsw. 
TURM,  t.  [<*mur,  Lat.]    A  troop :  not  in  use. 

Alii  ton. 

TU'RMERICK,  *.  [turmeric*,  lat.]  An  Indian 
root  which  makes  a  yellow  die. 

TU'RMOIL,  i.  [from  mot/,  to  labour.]  Trouble; 
disturbance  ;  harassing  uneasiness  ;  tumultu- 
ous molestation.  Skakcfptare. 

To  TU'RMOIL,  r.  a.  [frbm  the  noun.] 
I  To  harass  with  commotion.  Drydeu. 
9  To  weary  ;  to  keep  in  unquiet  new.  Milton. 

To  TURN,  v.  a.  [farsjaw,  Sax.  touruer,  Fr.  from 
tor  no,  Lat.] 

1  To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous  motion  ; 
to  move  round  ,  to  revolve.  Milton, 

8  To  put  the  upper  side  downward  ;  to  shift  with 
regard  to  the  sides.  Additon. 

9  To  change  with  respect  to  position.  Milton. 
4  To  change  the  state  of  the  balance.  Sunk. 
a  To  bring  the  inside  out.  Milton. 

•  To  change  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  or 
direction  of  the  look.  Pope. 

7  To  form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round.  Mo*on. 

•  To  form  ;  to  shape.  Taller. 
o.To  change  j  to  transform  $  to  metamorphose ; 

to  transmute.  Taylor. 

10  To  make  of  another  colour.  Floyer. 

1 1  To  change  ;  to  alter.  Shaketpeare. 

12  To  make  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Drwlen. 
19  To  translate.  Pope. 

14  To  change  to  another  opinion,  or  party,  worse 
or  better ;  to  convert  •  to  pervert.  Let. 

15  To  change  with  regard  to  inclination  or  tem- 
per. Ptalmt. 

16  To  alter  from  oue  elect  or  purpose  to  another. 
_  .  TiUotton. 

17  To  oeUke.  Temple. 

18  To  transler.  Chronicle*. 

19  To  fall  u|*n  by  some  change.  Bacon. 

90  1  o  make  to  nauseate,  fell 

91  To  make  giddy. 
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SJTo  infatuate)  to  make  mad:  applied  to  the 
head  or  brain.  DryJra. 

93  To  change  direction  to,  or  from,  any 

94  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
pro  pension. 

95  To  double  in.  »  Su  i/l. 

96  To  revolve;  to  agitate  in  the  mind.  Beta. 

97  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge  j  to  hlunt. 

Asekam. 

W  To  drive  by  violence;  to  expel.  KnolU$^ 
so  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use.  Temple. 

30  To  reverse ;  to  repeal.  JVWrrv*— *y. 

31  To  keep  passing  in  a  course  of  exchange  or 
traffic  k.  Collter. 

39  To  adapt  the  mind.  A<Junn. 

33  To  put  toward  another.  /Jaorfa*. 

34  To  retort  j  to  throw  back.  Attertmry. 
3»  ft  ram  awny.  To  dismiss  from  service  ,  to  dis- 
card. Arbutkmot. 

.16  To  turn  away.    To  avert.  D*ty  <J  Man. 

37  To  turn  lack.  To  turn  to  the  hand  from  which 
it  was  received.  Skakeapeert. 

38  To  turn  off.   To  dismiss  contemptuously.  S*  i. 

39  To  turn  off.  To  give  over ;  to  resign.  D-  tf  Pie. 

40  To  turn  off.    To  deflect.  A  &  atom, 
it  To  be  turned  off.   To  advance  to  au-age  be- 
yond. A-idin.%. 

49  I'o  turnover.   To  transfer.  Sidney. 

43  To  turn  over.   To  refer.  Drydeu. 

44  To  turn  over.    To  examine  one  leaf  of  a  >  •  w 
after  another.  Str>fi. 

45  7b  tarn  over.   To  throw  off  the  ladder. 

46  To  tum  to.  To  have  recourse  to. 
To  TURN,  v.  a. 

l  To  move  round;  to  have  a  circular  or  verti- 
a i nous  motion.  Ben  Jonmen. 

9  To  show  regard  or  anger,  by  directing  the  lv* 
toward  any  thing. 

3  To  move  the  body  round. 

4  To  move  from  its  place.  W\ 

5  To  change  posture.  Ckepe. 

6  To  have  a  tendency  or  direction.  PHlipt. 

7  To  move  the  face  to  another  quarter.  Drydeu. 

8  To  depart  from  the  way  .  to  deviate.  Dryccn. 

9  Tt  alter ;  ta  be  changed  ,  to  be  transformed. 

10  To  become  by  a  change.  B  ,U. 

1 1  To  change  sides.  Str\ft> 
19  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  detera  -na- 
tion. MHum. 

13  To  change  to  acid.  Bacon. 

14  To  be  brought  eventually  .  Additon. 

15  To  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point.  Pope. 

16  To  grow  giddy.  Skaketpeare. 

17  To  have  an  unexpected  consequence  or  ten- 
dency. Hair. 

18  To  turn  away.     To  deviate  from  a  proper 
course.  Prattrbt. 

19  To  return  ;  to  recoil.  M titan. 
90  To  be  directed  to  or  from  any  point :  as,  the 

needle  turns  to  the  pole. 
81  To  change  attention  o;  practice-  Milton. 
11  To  turn  off   To  divert  one's  course.  Neeru. 
TURN,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  The  act  of  turning  ;  gyration. 

9  Meander  •  winding  way.  Drydeu. 

3  Winding  or  flexuous  course.  Additon. 

4  A  walk  to  and  fr*.  Skakeipeun. 

5  Change;  vicissitude;  alteration.  Hooker. 

6  Successive  course.  Roes*. 

7  Manner  of  proceeding  ;  change  from  the  an- 
ginal intention  or  first  appearance.  S*yft. 

8  Chance;  hap.  C*Um. 

9  Occasion;  incidental  opportunity.  L'fcsl. 

10  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitude*,  any 
thing  is  to  be  had  or  done.  De**ass. 

1 1  Actions  of  kindness  or  malice*  Soutk. 
19  Reigning  inclination.  Smft. 

13  A  step  of  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.  Butler 

14  Convenience ;  use;  purpose;  exigence.  Oar. 
13  The  form;  cast;  shape;  manner.  Harts, 
lo  The  manuer  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence. AdUxwu. 

17  New  position  of  things:  as,  something  trouble- 
some happens  at  every  turn. 
XiBylurM.  One  after  another;  alternately.  Fri. 
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T IV  RN  BENCH,  $.  [unindkH*.]  Asmalliroo 
lathe.  Iw«< 

TU'RNCOAT,  t.  [turn  and  coat.]  One  who  lor- 
takes  hit  party  or  principles  ;  a  renegade. 

Skaktipeare. 

TU'RNER.  i.  [frcm  lam.]  One  whose  trade  l«  to 
turn  in  a  lathe.  Drudeu. 

TU'RNING,  s.  [from  lam.]  Flexure j  winding } 
meander.  Milton. 

TU'RNINGNESS,  $.  [from  rami**.]  Quality  of 
turning  |  tergiversation  ;  subterfuge.  Sidney. 

TU'RNIP,*.   A  white  esculent  root.  Miller. 

TUBNPI'KR,  i.  [rani  and  ptlre,  or  pi^ae.] 
I  A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the 
end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  Axed  to  hinder  horses 
from  entering. 
«  Any  gate  by  which  the  way  is  obstructed.  Arb. 

TU'RNSICK,  a.  [«ura  and  tick.}  Vertiginous} 
giddy.  itacoa. 

Tt/llNSO'L.*.  [aeiiolropiam.]  A  plant.  MiUtr. 

TU'RN'.SPIT,  s.  [ram  andqril.1  He  that  ancient, 
ly  turned  a  spit,  instead  of  which  jacks  are  now 
genetally  used.  It  is  now  used  of  a  dog  thnt 
turns  the  spit.  Sw\ft. 

TU'RNSTILE,  «.  [tarn  and  stile.]  A  turnpike  in 
a  f not  path.  Cay. 

TU'RPRNTINE,*.  [tarpeattaa,  Ital.  ferefttataiiui, 
Lat.]  The  gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juni- 
per, and  other  trees  of  that  kind.  Peaeham. 

TU'RPITUDE,  t.  [turpiuulo,  I  at.]  Esaential  de- 
formity of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions)  inhe- 
rent viienesaj  badness.  South. 

TU'RQUOISE,  s.   See  TL'RKOIS.  Shaknptmre. 

TU'RUET.  ..  [tarns,  Lat.]  A  small  eminence 
raised  above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  a  little 
tower.  Fairfax. 

TU'RRETED,  a.  [from  tarrec]  Formed  Tike  a 
tower ;  rising  like  a  tower.  Boom. 

TU'RTI.E.*  i.  (In  ichthyology.)  A  tortoise;  the 
Sf  a  tortoise.  A\h. 

TU'RTLEDOVE,  J     t»rtk*  I**-] 
1  A  species  of  dove.  Shakttpear*. 
S  It  is  used  among  sailors  and  gluttons  for  a  tor* 
toise. 

TUSH,  inter;.  An  expression  of  contempt.  P*al. 
TVSK,  $.   [tynf.  Sax.  totken,  old  Frisick.]  Th« 

long  tooth  of  a  pugnacious  animal ,  the  fang  ; 

the  holding  tooth.  Dryden. 
FU'SKED,  )o.  [from  «**.]  Furnished  w.th 
TU'SKY,  }  tusks.  Crew. 
rU'SStCK,  t.   [diminutive  of  tax.]  A  tuft  of 

grass  or  twigs.  Crew. 
TuT,  interj.  A  particle  noting  contempt.  Shak. 
TUTANAC,  s.  The  Chinese  name  for  spelter. 

H  oodward. 

TUTELAGE,  s.  [tale«e,  rulWoge,  Fr.  tutela,  Lat.] 
Guardianship  j  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

Dr&nmond. 

TUTELAR,    la.  [.af#/a,  Latin.1  Having  the 

TUTELARY,  I  charge  or  guardianship  of  any 
person  or  thing ;  protecting }  defensive :  guar, 
dian.  TeaspiV. 

TUTOR,  i.  [tutor,  Lat.  la/ear,  Fr.]  One  who  has 
the  care  of  another's  learning  and  morals  ,  a 
teacher  or  instructor.  /fatter. 

To  TUTOR,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
1  To  instruct;  to  teach  \  to  document.  Shake$p. 
e  To  treat  with  superiority  or  severity.  AdUliton. 

TUTORAGE,  s.  [from  tutor.]  The  authority  ar 
solemnity  of  a  tutor.  Cur.  of  the  Tongue. 

TUTORESS,  s.  [from  tator.]  Directress:  in- 
structress x  governess.  Moore. 

TUTTY,  s.  [taria,  low  Lat.  .Blair.  Fr  ]  A  subli- 
mate of  rinc  or  calamine  collected  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

TUTSAN,  or  perJItseaces,  i.   A  plant. 
TUZ,  s.  [probably  a  word  merely  of  cant.]  A 
lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Drvden. 
TWAIN,  [Iwgea,  balwu,  both,  twain,  Sax.l  Two. 

Dryden. 

To  TWANG,  v.  n.  [formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
t>  und  with  a  quick  sharp  noise.  Pope. 
To  TWANG,  v.  a.   To  make  to  found  sharply. 

Shaketpeure. 

TWANG, «.  [from  the  verb.] 


TWI 


1  A  sharp  qoick  iwnu. 
s  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice.  Arbuth. 
TWAN  G,  inter;.    A  word  marking  a  quick  action 

accompanied  with  a  sharp  sound.  Prior. 
TWA'NGLING,  a.  [from  ticung.]  Cor.tcmptiby 

noisy.  Shaketpeute. 
ToTWaNK,  ».«.  [corrupted  from  ix-«.g.]  To 

make  to  sound.  A  Id \$on 

TWA8.  Contracted  from  it  teat.  Dryden. 
To  TWATTLE,  v.  u.  [seAicalien,  Ger.]  To  prate  ; 

togabhre:  m  chwtter.  L*Ettran*e 
TWAY.    For  TWAIN.  tutmm. 
TW.VYBLADE,  s.  [opArit,  Lat.]  A  polypcva|..Us 

flower.  MtLer. 
To  TWEAG,  1  e.o.  [tvacken,  Ger.]  To  pinch  j  to 
7b  TWEAK,  J     squeeze  between  the  finger*. 

Butler. 

TWF.AOUE,  1  #.  [from  the  verb.]  Perplexity  ; 
TWEAK.  J  ludicrous  distress.  Arbutknot. 
To  TWE'EDLE,  r.  a.  To  tiandle  lightly  ;  used  of 

awkward  fiddling.  Additon. 
TWE'EZERS,  s.  [etuj,  Fr.]  Nippers,  or  small 

pinccrc,  to  pluck  off  hairs .  Pope. 
TWELFTH,  a.   ftvtl/ta.  Sax.]   Second  after  me 

tenthj  the  ordinal  oi  twelve.  < 
TWE/LFTHTIDE,  i.    The  twelfth  day  afer 

Christmas.  Tuner, 
TWELVE,*,  ftwelf, Sax.]  Twoandten;  twice  sis. 
TWE'LVEMONTH,  ».   [firefce  and  moat*.]  A 

year,  as  consisting  of  twelve  rnemths.  Shake*. 
TWE'LVEPENCE,  t.  [ttcelte  and  peace.}  A  shil- 

TWE^LVEPENNY,  a.  [tirr/re  and  peaay  ]  Sold 
for  a  shilling.  Dryden. 

TWE'LVESCORE,  s.  [ttttkt  and  score.]  Twove 
time*  twenty  j  two  hundred  and  forty.  Dry. 

TWE'NTIETIi,  a.   [turn  tercet  ha.  Sax  ]  Twice 
tenth;  ordinal  of  twenty. 

TWE'NTY,  a.  (ttreeaV,  Sax.] 
I  Twice  ten. 

v  A  proverbial  or  indefinite  number*  Baun. 
TWPBIL,  s.  [lay  fox  lu>o,  and  bUt. ]  A  ha'.btrt. 

Aintworth. 

TWICE,  ad.  [tvigith,  Sax.  tirees,  Dutch.] 
I  Two  times.  Spenter. 
i  Doubly.  Drydtr.. 
To  TW  I'DLB,  v.  a.  [commonly  written  tveedU.] 
To  touch  lightly.  If  isemua. 

TWIG,  s.   [tuns;,  iriffg".  Sax.  ftjff,  Dutch.]  A 
small  shoot  of  a  branch  ,  a  switch  tough  and 
long.  Sandy%. 
TWI'GGFN,  a.  [from  twig.]  Made  of  twigs; 

wicker.  Crew. 
TWI'GGY,  a.  [from  tan*.]  Full  of  twigs. 
TWI'LIGHT.i.  (iveelicht,  Dut.  tsrrone/eoAl.Sax.) 
1  The  dubious  or  faint  light  before  sunrise,  and 
after  sunset:  obscure  light.  Donmt. 
9.  L'ncertuin  view.  Clem-eland. 
TW  PLIGHT,  a. 
I  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated;  obscure; 

deeply  shaded.  Pope. 
9  Seen  or  dooe  by  twilight.  M:  u*. 

TWIN,  t.  fitctna.  Sax.  lirre/tafea.  Dutch.} 
I  One  of  two  children  born  at  a  binh.    It  is  sel- 
dom used  in  the  singular.  CUavela'  d. 
fi  Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  xodiack.  Cure*. 
To  TWI  N,  p.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  he  horn  at  the  same  birth.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  bring  two  at  once.  Vaster. 
3  To  be  paired  ;  to  be  suited.  Sandyt. 
TWINB6bN,  a.   [twin  and  bom.]  Born  at  the 
same  birth.  Shmketpcart. 
To  TWINE,  v.  a.  [Itriaan,  Sax.  trytuin,  Dutch.] 
I  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite,  or  form 
one  b.nly  or  substance  out  of  two  or  more.  £r. 
9  To  unite  itself.  Cruthaw. 
To  TWINE,  t».  n. 

I  To  convolve  itself ;  to  wrap  itself  closely  about. 

Pope. 

«  To  unite  by  interposition  of  parts.  Saa*ri/>edr#. 

3  To  wind;  to  make  flexurea.  Sutft. 

4  To  turn  round. 
TWINE...  (from  the  verb.] 

t  A  twisted  thread. 

9  Twist  ;  convolution.  Aftr< 
3  Embtace;  act  of  convolving  itielf  round.  Phi. 
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To  TWINGE,  ».  a.  [iwif".  Gar.] 
1  To  torment  with  sudden  and  abort  pain, 
t  To  pinrh ;  to  tweak. 

TWINGE,  *•  [from  the  verb.] 
1  8hort  sudden  sharp  pain. 

1  A  tweak;  a  pinch.  /.  tMrangf. 

TWINK,  »•  See  TWINKLE.  The  motion  of  an 
eye  :  a  moment  t  not  in  ate.  Shakttpeart. 
To  TWI'NKLB,  v.:  {I  wweiie*.  Sax .] 
I  To  sparkle  ;  to  flash  irregularly  ,  to  thine  faint- 
ly t  to  quiver.  Nekton. 
9  To  open  and  ahut  the  eye  by  turn*.  L'JFjtrea. 
9  To  play  Irregularly. 

I  A  sparkling  intermitting  light. ; 
9  A  motion  of  the  eye 
9  A  abort  space,  such  i 
of  the  eye. 

TWI'NLINO,  f.  {diminutive  of  tuna.]  A  twin 
lamb ;  a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  »  birth.  Am. 
TWl'NNBR,  $.  [from  twin.]  A  breeder  of  twins. 

I  utter. 

To  TWIRL,  ».  a.  [from  whir  I.]  To  turn  round  ; 

to  move  by  a  quick  rotation.  £ec*>*. 
ToTWlRL,v.  a.  To  revolve  with  a 
TWIRL,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Rotation  ;  circular  motion. 

9  Twist;  convolution. 
To  TWIST,  r.o.  ifetwisoa.  Sax.  twuten,  Dutch.J 

I  To  form  by  complication  ;  to  form  by  convo- 
lution. Taylor. 

*  To  contort ;  to  writhe.  Pope. 

5  To  wreath;  to  wind}  to  encircle  by  something 
round  about.  Bmmet. 

4  To  form  j  to  weave.  Shakttpeare. 
b  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parte.  Waller. 

6  To  unite;  toinainuate.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  TW}  ST,  a.  a.  To  be  contorted;  to  be  con- 
volved. Pope. 

TWIST,  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

I  Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or  winding 
two  bodies  together.  Adiliton. 

9  A  sine le  string  of  a  cord.  Afozoa. 

9  A  cord  i  a  string.  Dry  den. 

4  Contortion  ;  wnihe.  ,  Jidisc*. 

>  The  manner  of  twisting.  Jrbuthmou 
TWI'STER,  i.  [from  rwisi.) 

1  One  who  twists  ;  a  rope  maker. 

0  The  instrument  of  twisting.  tfallit. 
To  TWIT,  t.a.   [eriwitait,  IslN.]  To  sneer;  to 

flout ;  to  reproach*  Tillotton. 
To  TWITCH;  t.a.  [twieeUm,  Sax.]  Tovelticate; 

to  pluck  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  saatch.  Dry. 
TWITCH,  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

1  Quick  pull ;  a  sudden  veltication.  Hudibra*. 
9  A  contraction  of  the  fibres.  Black-more. 

TW1TCHGRASS,  ••    A  plant 
To  TWITTKR,  c.a. 
1  To  make  a  sharp  tremulous 

Dryde*. 
'inclination  :  a 
L'Eetrmmge. 

TWITTER, ». 
1  Any  motion  or 
9  An  upbraider. 
TW  lTTLETW  A'TTLE,  ».    Tattle;  gabble:  i 

vile  word.  VEttrange 
»TWIXT.  A  contraction  of  betvizt.  Milton. 
TWO,  o.  [tawi,  Oothlck ;  tiaa,  Sax.]   One  and 

one.  Shaketpeare. 
TWO'EDGED.  a.  [ta»  and  edge.]  Having  an 

edge  on  either  side.  Pope. 
TWOFOLD,  a.  [taw  and  fold.]  Double;  two  of 

the  same  kind.  Prior. 
TWCFOLD,  ad.  Doubly.  Matthew. 
TWO-HANDED,  a.   [two  and  Aaad.]    Large ; 

bulky  ;  enormous  of  magnitude.  Drydev. 
TWOPENCE,  s.   A  small  coin,  valued  at  twice 

a  penny.  Sftcfceipeere. 
TYE,  *.  See  TIB.  A  knot;  a  bond  or  obligation.Po. 
TY'GER,  «.   8ee  TIGER. 

TYKE,  «.  8ec  TIKE.   A  dog,  or  one  as  con- 
temptible and  vile  as  a  dog.  Shakttpeart. 
TV M HAL,  s.  [tyiafcit,  Fr.J   A  kind  of  kettle- 

«?• 


UB1 

TYM  PAN  PTES,  [rv^Twwna.]  A  sort  of  drepsy 

that  sweUa  the  belly  up  like  a  drum. 
TY'MPANUM,  s.  A  drum  ,  a  part  of  the  ear,  ao 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drom.  Wise. 
TY'MPANY.s.  Itympanum,  Ut.]  A  I 
strutted  latuleoce  that  swells  the 
drum  ;  the  wind  dropsy. 
TY'NY,  a.  Small. 
TYPE,  t.  [type,  Fr.  typas,  Lat.  wsraf.] 
I  Emblem  ;  mark  of  something.  Prior. 
9  That  by  which  something  future  is  prefigured. 
S  A  sump ;  a  mark  :  not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 
4  A  printing  letter. 

To  TYPE,  v.  a.  To  prefigure.  White. 
TY'PICAL,\a.  [typtqae,  Fr.  rypicas,  Lat.]  Em- 
TY'PICK,  J  Uematical;  figurative  of  some 
thing  else.  Alter  bury. 

TY'PICALLY,  od.  [from  fypirai.]  In  a  typical 
manner.  Norru. 
TY'PICALNESS,  s.  [from  typieaL]  The  state  of 

being  typical. 
To  TY'PIFY,  v.  a.  [from  type.]  To  figure ;  to 
show  in  emblem.  Ha9MO*a. 
TYPO/GRAPHER.«.{twocand ■)*■<&».]  A  printer. 
TYPOGRA'PHICAL,  o.  [from  typography.] 
I  Emblematical ;  figurative, 
t  Belonrins  to  the  printer's  art. 
TYPOGRAPHIC  ALLY,  ad. 

I  Emblematically ;  figuratively. 

9  After  the  maouer  of  printers. 
TYPOGRAPHY,  t.  [typofrapfiie,  Fr. 
phim,  Lat.] 

I  Emblematical,  figurative,  or 
s  representation. 

«  The  art  of  printing. 

TY' RAN  NESS,  s.[from  tyrant.]  A  she  tyrant.  Sp. 
TYRA'NNICAL,  1  a,  [lyroairas,  Lat.  t^mw] 
TYRA'NNICK,  [  Suiting  a  tyrant  j  acting  like 

a  tyrant  ;  cruel;  despouck;  imperious.  Pep*. 
TYRA'NNICALLY,  ad.    [from  tjrraawicai.]  la 

manner  of  a  tyrant. 
TYRA'NNICIDE,  s.  [tyraawu  and  c«do,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 
To  TY'RANNISE,  a.  a.   {tyrammuer,  Fr.  from 

tyrant.]  To  play  the  tyrant ;  to  act  with  ngu« 

and  imperiousness.  i/eaew. 
TY'RANNOUS,  a.  [from  tyrtwt.]  Tyrannical; 

despotick;  arbitrary;  severe;  cruel;  impen. 

out :  not  in  use. 
TY'RANNOUSLY,*  ad.  [from;  tiraaaew.]  Ue> 

mercifully. 
TY'RANNY,  i.  [fyreniiu, 
1  Absolute  monarchy  imp 

Ntlttm. 

8  Unresisted  and  cruel  power.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Cruel  government;  rigorous  command.  Bam. 

4  Severity;  rigour;  inclemency.  Shakttpeart. 
TY'RANT,  s.  intean^ ;  tyranmu,  Lat.] 

1  An  absolute  monarch  governing  imperiously. 
8  A  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  master  |  an  op- 
pressor. Sidney. 
TYRE,  s.   See  TIRE.  HaktviU. 
TY'RO,  *.  [properly  tiro,  as  in  the  LaU  One 
yet  not  master  of  his  art  »  one  in  hia_ rudi- 
ments. 


u 


The  vowel,  has  two  sounds ;  one  clear, 
pressed  at  other  times  by  *a»  as  - 


the  other  close,  and  approaching  to  the 
a,  or  English  oo,  as  oatsrad. 
To  C  BE  RATE,*  v.  a.  [afcer,  Lat.  an  udder.]  To 
make  plenty.  C©»*». 
U'BEROUS,*  a.  [a*er,  Ut.  an  odder.] 

nusi  abounding. 
U'BERTY,  s.  [ttoerras,  Lat.]  Abundance; 
fulness. 

UBICAflON.ls.  [a**,  Latin.]  Local  relation ; 
UBI'ETY,  j  whereness.  GlanilU. 
DBPQU ITARx.a.  [aoioae,  Ut.]  Existing  evert 

where.  '  Hovel. 

UBI'QUfTARY,  s.  [aWoae,  Lat.]  One  Uiat  exi.ts 

every  where. 
UBI'QUiTY,  s.  [aoioae,  Ut.]  Omnipresence; 

existence  at  the  same  time  in  all  places.  Ho*k 
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t  ODER,  «.  [uder,  Sax.]  The  breast  or  dap  of 
•  cow,  or  other  large  animal.  Prior, 
U'DDERED,  o.   [from  udder.}  Furnished  with 
udders.  (Jay. 
U'GLlLY.od.   [from  ugly.]  Filthily;  with  de- 
formity. 
U'GLINESS,  t.  [rromnf/fO 
1  Deformity  j  contrariety  to  beauty.      Dry  den 
9  Turpitude}  loathsomeness ;  morml  depravity. 

South, 

U'GLY,  a.  Deformed;  offensive  to  the  light; 
utrtry  to  beautiful ;  hateful.  Milton. 


UNA 


U'LCER,  s.  [ulcere,  Fr.  ulcus,  Lat.]  A  tore  of  eon* 
ttnuance ;  not  a  new  wound.  Sandy*. 
To  U'LCERATE,  v.  n.  To  turn  to  an  ulcer. 
To  U'LCERATE,  c.  a.   [ulctrer,  Fr.  ulerro,  Lat.] 
To  disease  with  sore*.  Arbtuknot. 
ULCERATION,  «.  [ulceratio,  Lat.] 
J  The  act  of  breaking  into  ulcers. 
«  Ulcer;  sore.  Arbutkuot. 
U'LCERED,  o.  [from  nicer.]  Grown  by  time 
from  a  hurt  to  an  nicer.  Temple . 

U'LCEROUs,  u.   [ukrrotus,  Lat.]  Afflicted  with 
old  sores.  Skakvpeare. 
U'LCEROUSNESS,  t.  [from  alceroitt.]  The  state 

of  b«ina  ulcerous. 
ULI'GlNOUS.o.  [niigfaortts,  L.]  SUmy^muddy. 

ULTERIOR**.  [Utin.]  Lying  on  the  father 

side ;  situate  on  the  other  side.  Win. 
U'LTIMATE,  a.  [nttimns,  Ut.]  Intended  in  the 

last  resort.  Roger*. 
ULTIMATELY,  erf.  [from  airtoiote.]  In  the  last 

comcouencc.  Atterbury. 
ULTI'MITY,  t.  [ultinut,  Ut.]  Tne  last  stage; 

the  last  consequence.  Bacon. 
U'LTRA  MARINE,  s.  [ultra  and  marinus,  Laiin.] 

One  of  the  noblest  blue  colours  used  in  paint* 

ing,  produced  by  calcination  from  the  stone 

called  lapis  lazuli.  Hill. 
U'LTRA  MARINE,*,  [ultra  marinas,  Lat.]  Being 

tx-yond  the  sea  ;  foreign.  Ainswrth. 
ULTRAMONTANE,  «.  \uUra  mmtauus,  Latin.] 

Being  beyond  the  mountains. 
ULTRAMUNDANE,  n.  [uUru  and  mundut,  Lat.J 

Being  heyond  the  world. 
ULTRONEOUS,  a.  [eflro,  Lat.]  Spontaneous  , 

voluntary. 

U'M  BEL.  t.   In  botany,  the  extremity  of  a  stalk 
.or  branch  divided  into  several  pedicles  or  rays, 

beginning  from  the  same  point,  and  opening 

so  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone. 
U'M  BELLATED,  a.  In  botany,  it  said  of  (lowers 

when  many  of  them  grow  together  in  umbels. 
UMBELLl'FEROUS,  a.   [umbel  and/ero,  Latin.] 

Used  of  plants  that  bear  many  flowers,  growing 

U'MB°ER?!.ny  fo0t,U,,t8, 
I  A  colour. 

•  A  Ash  t  the  grayling.  Walton. 
U'MBERED,  a.  [umUr  or  umbra,  Ut.]  Shaded; 

clouded.  Shakr%peare. 
UMBl'LICAL,  a.  [awWicas,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  navel.  Hay. 
U'MBLES,  i.  [umble;  Fr.]  A  deer's  entrails. 
U'M  BO,  s.  [Lat.]  The  pointed  boss,  or  promi- 
nent part  of  a  buckler.  Swift. 
'•'MURAGE,  s.  [ombrage,  Fr.] 
i  Shade ;  screen  of  trees.  P-ui,  >. 

9.  Shadow  ;  appearance.  Brum  hall. 

3  Resentment;  offence;  suspicion  of  Injury.  Ba. 
UMBRA'GEOUS,  a.  [umbragieux,  Fr.]  Shady; 

yielding  shade.  Harrey. 
U  M  BR  A'UEOU  SNESS,  s.    [from  imarngeoas.] 
Shadiness.  Raleigh. 
UMBRA'TILE,  a.  [umbratilis,  Lat.]  Being  in  the 
shade. 

UMBRR/L.  \».  [ami™.  Lat.]  A  skreen  used 
UMBRE'LLA,  |     in  hot  countries  to  keep  off  the 

sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off  the  rain.  Gay. 
UM  BRIE' RE,  s.  The  visor  of  the  helmet.  Spen. 
UMBROS1TY,  s.   [umbntut,  Ut.]  ShadinefS ; 

exclusion  of  light.  Brown. 
U'MPIRAGK,  s.   [from  umpire.]   Arbitration ) 

friendly  decision  of  a  controversy. 
U'MPJKE,  t.   [an  pert.  Ft.  a  father,  Mimhew.] 


W**^w*  • 

Prier. 
being  to 


An  arbitrator ;  one  who,  as  a  common  friend, 
decides  disputes.  Boyl*. 

UN.  A  Saxon  privative  or  negative  particle  an- 
swering to  fa  of  the  Utina,  and  a  of  the  Greeks, 
on,  Dutch.  It  U  placed  almost  at  will  before 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  All  the  instances  of 
this  kind  of  composition  cannot  therefore  be 
inserted ;  but  1  have  collected  a  number  suffici- 
ent, perhaps  more  than  sufficient,  to  explain  it. 

UNABa'SHKD,  a.    Not  shamed; 
by  modes ly. 

UNABLE,  a. 
I  Not  having  ability.  Rogeri. 
9  Weak  :  impotent.  Shakespeare. 

UNABOLISHED,  a.  Not  repealed  ;  remaining 
in  force.  Hooker. 

UNACCE'PTABLE,  a.  Not  pleasing;  not  such 
as  is  well  received.  Rogers. 

UNACCE'PTABLENESS,  ••  State  of  not  pleas- 
ing. I  Collier. 

UNAt'CE'PTED,  a.   Not  accepted 

UNACCE'SSlBLENBSS.s.   State c 

be  attained  or  approached.  Hale. 

UNACCOMMODATED,  a.  Unfurnished  with 
external  convenience. 

UNACCOMPANIED,  o.  Not 

UNACCOMPLISHED,  a 
plete. 

UN  ACCOUNTABLE,  a. 

1  Not  explicable ,  not  to  be  solved 
not  teducible  to  rule. 

9  Not  subject  ;  not  controlled, 
UN  ACCOUNTABLY,  ad.  Strangely 
U  N  A'CCU  R  ATE.  a.   Not  exact. 
UNACCU'STOMED,  a. 

I  Nut  used;  not  habituated.  Boyle. 

9  New  ;  not  usual.  PktHpt. 
UNACKNOWLEDGED,  a.  Not  owned.  Clmren. 
UNACQUAMNTANCE.  s.    Want  of  familiarity} 
want  of  knowledge.  South. 
UN  ACQUAINTED,  a. 

I  Not  known  i  unusual  ■,  not  familiarly 

t  Not  having  f  mm i liar 
UNA'CTIVK,  a. 
I  Not  brisk  ,  not  lively. 
9  Having  no  employment. 

3  Not  busy  ;  not  dill] 

4  Hav 


;  incom- 

Dry  it  en. 


J 


Additou. 
Boyle. 


ing  no  efheacy. 
Ml'RED,  a.  Not 


U  N ADORED,  o.   Not  worshipped. 


Locke. 
Milton. 
£•«(*. 
Milton. 
r. 
Pope. 

Mil  ten. 


UNADORNED,  a.   Not  decorated ;  not  emhel- 

lished. 
UNADVI'SED,  a. 
l  Imprudent;  indiscreet. 
9  Done  without  due  thought 
UNADVISEDLY,  t 

i  ndiscrcetly. 
UNADULTERATED,  a. 

bv  spurious  mixtures. 
UNAFFE*CTBD,  a. 
I  Real ;  not  hypocritical 
9  Free  from  affectation 


Sha  ketpeare. 
rash.  Hayward. 
Iy}  imprudently; 

Hitoktr. 
;  not  spoiled 


Dry  den. 
sincere. 
Addtton. 

3  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of  rules. 


open ;  candid  | 


4  Not  moved  ;  not  touched. 
UNAFFE'CTING.e.  Not  pathetick ;  n 

the  passions. 
UNAI'DABLE,  i.   Not  to  be  helped. 
UNAl'DED.  a.   Not  assisted;  not  helped. 
UN  ALLl'EO,  a. 

I  Having  no  powerful  relation. 

9  Having  no  common  nature ;  not  congenial. 


UNALTERABLE,  a.    Unchangeable  j 

able.  Alterbuty. 

UNAMBITIOUS,  a.   Free  from  ambition. 

UNANE'LED,  a.  [an  and  knell.]  Without  the 
bell  rung.   This  sense  I  doubt.  Skaketpeare. 

UNaNI'MITY,  «.  Agreement  in  design  or  opi- 
nion.  AJditOH. 

UN  VN  1  MO  US,  a.  fswoaime,  Fr.  unanimu,  Ut.] 
Being  of  one  mind  j  agreeing  in  design  or  opi- 
nion. 
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s:ssr      — ■ 

I  Not  «nointrd. 

«  Not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme  unction. 

SaaA'eipea^e 
UNANSWERABLE,  o.    Not  to  be  refuted. 
UN  A'NSW  F.RABLY,  erf. 
UNANSWERED,  o. 

I  Not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

9  Not  confuted.  a  Hooker. 

3  Not  suitably  returned.  Drydm. 
I  N  API'  vi.l.l  I),  a.    Not  daunted}  not  impress- 

ed  by  fear.  Sidney. 

UNAPPA'RF.NT,  a.   Obscure,  not  visible. 

UNAPPE  ASABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  pacified ;  im- 
placable. A/tire*. 

UNAPPREHENSIVE,  a. 
!  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  conception.  Sou. 

UNAPPROAC'HED,  a.  Inaccessible.  Mdtm. 
UNAPPROVED,  a.  Not  approved.  Milton. 
UNA'PT,  a. 

I  Dull .  not  apprehensive. 

9  Not  ready  5  not  propense.  Saefcerpeere. 
9  Unfit;  not  qualified.  TmuUrr. 

4  Improper;  unfit;  unsuitable. 
UNA'PTNEoS,  t. 

I  Unfitness  .  unsuitableness.  Spenser. 

9Dulne*s;  want  of  apprehention.  SAaaainearr. 

3  Unreadiness ;  disqualification  ;  want  of  pro- 
pension.  Locke. 
I  N  A'RGUED,  a. 

1  Not  disputed.  AfiUoa. 

9  Not  censured.  Ben  J  onto*. 

UNA'UMED,  a.   Hating  no  armour ,  havine  no 

UNA'ltTFUUa. 

I  Having  no  art  or  cunning.  Dryden. 

9  Wanting  skill.  Cleyne. 
UNA'SKED,  a. 

1  Not  courted  by  solicitation.  Denhnm. 

9  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care.  Dryden. 
UNASPI'RING.  a.  Not  ambitious.  Hoeers. 
UN  ASSAM  LEU,  a.  Not  attacked  $  not  assaulted. 

Shakeipeare. 

UNASSl'STED.  a.   Not  helped.  fcofers. 

UNASSI'STINO,  a.   Giving  no  help.  Dryden. 

UNASSU'MING,  a.   Not  arrogaQt.  Thenuon. 

UNASSU'RED,  a. 
I  Not  confident.  GUnville. 
9  Not  to  be  truited.  Spenser. 

UNATTAINABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  gained  or  ob- 
tained 1  being  out  of  reach.  Dryden. 

UNATTAl'NABLENESS,  1.  State  of  being  out 
of  reach.  Loeke. 

UNATTE'MPTED,  a.  Untried)  not  aasayed.  Mi. 

U N ATTE'N  DBD,  «.   Having  no  retinue  or  at- 
tendant*. Dry  den. 

UN  ATTENTIVE,  a.    Careleas;  heedless. 

UNAVAILABLE,  a.   Uselesa ;  vain  with  respect 
to  any  purpose.  Hooker. 

UN AVAI'LING,  a.   Useless,  vain.  Dryden. 

UNAVOIDABLE,  a. 
1  Inevitable  1  not  to  be  shunned.  Roger*. 
9  Not  to  be  mused  in  ratiocination.  TiltoUo*. 

UN  AVOIDED,  a.    Inevitable.  SAaJrespearr. 

UNAUTHORIZED,  a.   Not  supported  by  au- 
thority  ,  not  properly  commissioned.  Dryden. 

SmAwS&H  t»— s««nr.1 

1  Without  thought }  without  previous  medir*. 

Hon.  Milton. 
9  Unexpectedly  j  when  it  «  notthoaght  of  ;  sud- 

..,d*n,i-  Wake. 

UN  A' WED,  a.   Unrestrained  by  fear  or  rever- 

-,S?Se-  Clarendon. 
UNBATKED,  a 


UNB 


bar* ;  to  unbolt. 
UNBA'RKED,  a.  Decorticated ;  stripped  of  bark! 

H N  BATTER B D,  a.   Not  injured  by  blewaf 


To  UNBA'Y,  e.  a.   To  set  open ;  to  free  fr 

rest  ram  1  of  mounds. 
UNBEATEN,  a. 

I  Not  treated  with  blows. 

t  Not  trodden. 
UNBECOMING,  a.  Indecent;  unsuitable,  lo- 
decorous.  Drydm. 
To  UNBE'D,  r.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed.  H"«itrm. 
UNBEFITTING,  a.  Not  becoming ;  not  suit- 
able. Milton. 
UNBEGOT,  » 
U  N  BEGOTTEN,  J 

I  Eternal ;  without  l 

9  Not  yet  generated. 

3  Not  attaining  r 
UNBELIB'F, «. 

I  Incredulity. 

9  Infidelity  1  Irrefii 
To  UNBELIE'VE, *.«. 

I  To  discredit  |  not  to  trust. 

3  Not  to  think  real  or  true.  Drydem. 
UNBELIE'VER,  t.  An  infidel ;  one  who  believes 
not  the  scripture  of  God.  H—krr. 
To  I  N  HEW  D,  v.o. 

1  To  free  from  flexure.  Taa/ar. 

«  To  relax ;  to  remit  j  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

Dryiei. 

UNBENDING,  a. 

I  Not  suffering  flexure.  !'nx. 

9  Resolute,  not  yielding.  Hntre. 
UNBENEFICED,  a.   Not  preferred  to  a 
flee. 

a.   Not  kind. 


Drydem.. 


UNBF.NF'VOLENT.s 
UNBEN  I'GHTED,  a. 


Drydem. 


UNBF.NI'GN,  a.  Malignant; 
UNBE'NT,  a. 

I  Not  strained  by  the  string. 

9  Having  the  how  unstrung. 

3  Not  crushed ;  not  subdued. 

4  Relaxed ;  not  intent. 
U N BBKEE' MING,  a.  U nbecom  1  n g.  Thornton. 
UN  BESOUGHT,  a.  Not  entreated.  MUtam. 
UNBBSTOWED,  a.   Not  given;  not  disposed 

of.  Bacon. 
UNBEWA'ILED,  a.  Not  lamented.  5Aak».pearr. 
To  UN  BP  ASS,  v.a.   To  free  from  any  external 

motive;  to  disentangle  f~ 
UNMI'D,  1 
UNRI'DDEN,  1 
I  Uninvited.  . 

9  Uncnmmanded  ,  spontaneous.  Mxlum 
UNBI'G*JTTED,  0.  Tree  from  bigotry.  Additom. 
To  UNBI'ND,  ».a.  To  loose;  to  untie.  D-yten 
To  UNBI'SHOP,  v. a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal 

orders.  Scnth. 
UNBITTED,  a.  Unbridled  ,  unrestrained.  SAa*. 
UNBLA'MAPl.E,  a.   Not  culpable;  not  to  be 

charged  with  a  fault.  Dryden. 
U N BLE'M  ISH  E*D,  a.  Free  from  turpitude ;  free 

from  reproach.  Add. ion. 

UNBLE'NCHED,  a.  Not  disgraced ;  not  injured 

by  any  soil. 
UNBLE'ST,  a. 

1  Accursed:  excluded  from  benediction. 
«  Wretched ,  unhappy. 

UNBLOODIED,  a.  Not  stained  with  blood. 
UNBLOWN,  a.  Having  the  bud  yet  unexpand- 
ed.  SAoaV*Mvrr. 
UN  BLUNTED,  a.  Not  made  obtuse.  CWey." 
UNBODIED, «. 

I  Incorporeal;  immaterial.  H\ 

9  Freed  from  the  body. 
To  V NBO  LTa  v.  a.  To  set  open  ;  to  unbar. 
UN  BOLTED,  a.   Coarse ,  groas  ;  not  refined,  as 
flower  by  bolting  or  sifting.  Skakrwpeore. 
UNBONNETTBX),  a.  Wanting  a  hat  or  bonnet. 

UNBOOKISH,  0. 

I  Not  studious  of  books. 

«  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 
UNBORN,  a. 

beina  toco„ 
UNBORROWED,  e.  Genuine, 


To  UNBOSOM,  e. a. 
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l  To  reveal  in  confidence.  Milton. 
9  To  open  ,  to  disclose.  Milton. 
I  N  BOTTOM  ED,  a. 

1  Without  bottom;  bottom  lets.  Milium. 

9  Having  no  solid  foundation. 
LNBCUGHT.s. 

1  Obtained  without  money. 

9  Not  finding  any  purchaser. 
I  NBO'CND,  a. 

i  Loose ;  not  tied. 

9  Wanting  *  rover. 
UNBOUNDED,  a. 

I  infinite  $  interminable.  Milton. 

9  Unlimited  i  unrestrained.  Shakttpenre. 
UNBO'UNDEDLY,  ad.  Without  bound* ;  with. 

out  limits.  Government  of  the  Tongne. 

UNBCCNDEDNESS,!.  Exemption  from  limits. 

Caeyne. 

UNBOWED,  u.    Not  bent.  Shakespeare. 
To  UNBO'WEL,  e.  n.    To  exent  crate  ;  to  e vis- 
cerate.  Hakemll. 
To  UNBRA'CE,  v.  a. 
1  To  loose  ;  to  relax.  Spenser. 
9  To  make  the  clothe*  loose.  Shakespeare. 
UN  BREATH  ED,  a.   Not  exercised.  Sanaes*. 
UNBRE'ATHING,  a.   Unammated.  Shakespeare. 
UNBRE'D,  a. 
I  Not  instructed  in  civility  ;  ill  educated. 

Government  of  ike  Tongne. 
9Nsttanght.  Dryden. 
UNBRRF't  HED.a.    Having  no  breeches. 
UNBRl'BED,  a.    Not  influeuced  by  money  or 
gifts.  Dryden. 
UNBRl'DLED, «.   Licentious;  not  restrained. 
UNBRO'KE.  1 
l'NHR< >*KEN,  | 
I  Not  violated.  Taylor. 
9  Not  subdued  ;  not  weakened.  Drgden. 
9  Not  tamed.  Addison. 
UNfiROTHERLlKB.)  a.    Ill  suiting  with  the 
UN  BROTHERLY,     J    character  of  a  bi  other. 

Decav  of  Piety. 
from  buckles. 

Pope. 

To  INBU  I'LD,  r.  o.  To  raxe  i  to  destroy.  Shak. 
UNBUI'LT.n.  Not  yet  erected.  Dryden. 
UNBU'RIED,  o.   Not  interred}  not  honoured 

with  the  rites  of  funeral. 
UNBU'RNED.l 
UNBU'RNT,  ) 
1  Not  consumed,;  not  waited;  not  injured  by 
lire.  Dryden. 
9  Not  heated  with  fire.  itaros. 
UNBU'UNING.  a.    Not  consuming  by  heat. 
To  UNBU'RDEN.  v.  a. 
1  To  rid  of  a  load.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  throw  off.  Shakeapearr. 
3  To  disclose  what  lies  heavy  on  the  mind. 

Shakespeare. 

To  UNBUTTON,  «,  a.  To  loose  any  thinjj  but- 

UNCALCI'NED.  o.  Free  from  calcination""0"* 
UNCA'LLED,  a.   Not  summoned ;  not  sent  for ; 

not  demanded.  Milton. 
To  UNCA'I.M,  9.  a.  To  disturb.  Dryden. 
UNCANCELLED,  a.  Nut  erased;  not  abrogated. 

Dryden. 

UNCANO'N  ICAL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  canons. 
UNCA'PAUl.E.  a.    [incapable.  Fr.  ineapnt.  Lit.] 

Not  capable  ;  not  siureptible.  Hammond. 
UNCA'RBD  for,  a.   Not  regarded ;  not  attended 

to. 

UNCA'KNATE.  a.   Not  fleshly. 
To  I'M  \  SB,  r.«. 

I  To  disengage  from  any  covering. 

9  To  flay  ;  to  strip. 
UNCA'UGHT,  o.   Not  yet  cMrhed. 
UNCA'USED.a.   Hsving  no  precedent 
UNCA'UTiOUS.o.    Not  wary;  heedle*.. 
UNCELEBRATED,  a.    Not  solemnhtrd. 
UNCE'NSIRED,  a.   Exempt  from  publick  re- 
preach.  P>nmt. 
UNCE'RTAlN,  a.  [tnrrrtaM,  Fr.  incerttn,  Lai.  J 

l  Doubtful;  not  certainly  known.  Devbam. 

9  Do  ibtful ;  n«*t  having  certain  knowledge.  'Jill. 

J  Nol  sure  ui  consequence. 
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To  L'NBU'CKLE,  c.  o.  To 


o. 


Coy. 


4  Not  exact ;  not  snre.  Dryden. 

3  Unsettled  ;  unrcgular.  Hooker. 
UNCERTAINTY, ". 

1  Dubiousness;  want  of  knowledge.  Denham 

■  Inaccuracy.  Locke. 
9  Contingency ;  want  of  certainty.  Seat*. 

4  Soror thing  unknown.  L*  Estrange. 
To  UNCHA'IN,  r.a.  To  free  from  chains.  Prior. 
UNCHANGEABLE,  a.  Immutable »  not  subject 

to  variation.  Hooiccr. 
UNCHA'NGEABLF.NESS,s.  Immutability  A^ew. 
UNCHANGEABLY,  ad.   Immutably,  without 

change.  South. 
UNCHANGED,  a. 

I  Not  altereil.  Taylor. 

9  Not  alterable.  Pope 
UNCHARGING,  a.  Suffering  no  alteration. 
To  LNCHA'RGE,  a.  a.  To  retract  an  accusation. 

Shakespeare. 

UNCHA'RITABLE,  a.  Contrary  to  charity; 
contrary  to  the  universal  love'  prescribed  by 
chnstiiViity.  Addison. 

UNC  H  A'RlTABLENESS,  s.   Want  of  charity. 

Alter  bury. 

UNCHA'RITABLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  charity. 

UNCHA'RY,  a.   No*  wary:  not  cautious. 
UNCHA'STE,  a.   Lewd;  tibidi 


iiurary 
S,rrat. 


conti- 
Taylor. 

Lewdness;  incontinence. Arb 
Unrestrained ;  not 


UNCHA'STITY,  *. 
UNCHECKED,  a 
dieted. 

UNC'HEE'RFULNESS, «.  Melancholy;  gloomi- 
ness of  temper.  Addison. 

UN  CHE' WED,  a.   Not  masticated.  Dryden. 

To  UNCHl'LD,  r  r..  To  deprive  of  children.  Ska. 

UNCHRI'STIAN,  a. 
I  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity.  South. 
9  Unconverted  ;  infldel.  Hooker. 

UNCHRI'STIAN  NESS*  s.  Contrariety  to  Chris- 
tianity. A<"£  Charles. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SED,  a.  Not  circumcised}  not 
a  Jew.  Cavity. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SION,  ••  Omission  of  circum- 
cision. Hammond. 

UNCIRCUMSCRI'BEsO,  a.  Unbounded;  unli- 
mited. Addison. 

UNCl'RCUMSPECT.n.  Not  cautious  ;  not  vigi- 
lant. Hayxcard. 

UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL.  a.  Unimportant. 

UNCI'VIL.  a.  [incmiL  Fr.  incitjilu,  Lat.]  Un- 
polite ;  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  elegance, 
or  complaisance.  H'hitgift. 

UNCIVILIZED,  a. 
I  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity.  Pope. 
9  Coarse  ;  indecent  Addison. 

UNCIVILLY,  ad.  Unpolitely;  not  complai- 
santly.  Brown. 

UNCLA'RIFIED,  a.   Not  purged ;  not  purified. 

Brown. 

To  UNCLA'SP,^*.   Taopen  what  is  shut  with 
clasps.  Taulor. 
UNCI^'SSICK,  a.    Not  classick.  Pope. 
U'NCLR,  i.   [onc/e.  Fr.]  The  brother  of  one's 
lather  or  mother.  AAa*er;>ear*. 
UNCLEAN,  t. 
l  Foul ;  dirty;  filthy. 
9  Not  purified  hy  ritual  practices. 

3  Foul  with  sin.    ,  Rogers. 

4  1  t « i '. ;  unchaste.  Milton. 
UNCLEAN  LINESS,  i.   Want  of  clcanl.ness, 

dirtiness.  Milton. 
UNCLE' AN LY,  a. 

I  Foul;  filthy;  nasty.  Shakespeare. 

9  Indecent;  ouchaste.  Halts. 
UNCLEAN  NESS,  i. 

I  Lewdness;  incontinence. 

9  Want  of  cleanliness  j  nastinees. 

3  Sin  ;  wick« dn«s». 

4  Want  *»f  riti.al  purity. 
UNCLE ANSED.  n.    Not  cleansed. 
7b  LNCLE'W,  r.  a.  [from  dew.]  To  undo  any 

ihing  cr.inplicatcd.  Shakespeare. 
To  UNCLENCH,  i.  a.  To  open  tl.t  closed  hand. 

Carta. 

UNCU'PrED.a.   Whole,  not  cut.  f.oefrr. 


Cra 
Taylor, 
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7b  UNCLOTHE,  t.  «.  Tottrip;  uaake  naked. 

Want. 

To  UNCLOG.  a.  a. 

I  To  disem  .1 '.  il  <*r ;  t j  exonerate.  Sfcakeipeere. 

a  To  set  lit  liberty.  Dryden. 
Trt  UNCLOI8TER,  r. «.  To  set  at  large.  Nor. 
T"  UNCLOSE,  o.  a.  To  open.  Pep*. 
UK  CLOSED,  a.   Not  »epa  rated  by  enclosures. 

Clarendon. 

UNCLOUDED,  a.  Fiee  from  clouds;  clear  from 
obscurity;  not  darkened.  Racmrnvn. 

UNCLOUDEDNESS,  «.  Openness ;  freedom 
from  gloom.  Baylt. 

U NCLO'li D Y,  o.    Free  from  a  rloud.  Gay. 

To  UNCLUTCH,  V.  a.  To  open.   Dteny  of  Piety. 

To  UNCOIF,  v.  a.   To  pull  the  cay  off.  Mrbnt\. 

7b  UNCOIL,  v.  a.  [from  en/.]  To  open  from 
being  coiled  or  wiapped  out  part  upon  another. 

Derham. 

UNCOINED,  ■.  Not  coined.  Locke. 
UNCOLLECTED,  a.   Not  collected}  not  recol- 

lected.  Prior. 
UNCOLOURED,  «.  Not  stained  with  any  colour 

or  die.  Bacon. 
UNCOMBED,  «.   Not  parted  or  adjusted  by  the 

comb.  Crathav. 
UNCO'MELINESS,  i.   Want  of  grace  •,  want  of 

beauty.  Locke. 
UNCO  MELY,  a.   Not  comely ;  wanting  grace. 

Clarendon. 

UNCOMFORTABLE,  a. 
I  Affording  uo  comfort  ;  gloomy}  dismal;  mis- 
erable. Hake. 

*  Receiving  no  comfort ;  melancholy. 

U  N  CO M  FORTABLEN  ESS,  s.  Want  of  cheer- 
fulness. Taylor. 

UNCOMMA'NDED.  a.    Not  commanded. 

UMCO'MMON,  u.  Not  frequent  ,  not  often  f<Hind 
or  known.  A<lit\*am. 

UNCOM  MONNESS.s.   Infrcquency.  Additon. 

UNCOMMU'NICATED,  o.   Not  communicated. 

Hooker. 

UNCOMPA'CT,  a.  Not  compact}  not  closely 
cohering.  Adluor. 
UNCOMPAN1ED.  a.  Having  no  companion. 
UNCOM  PA'SSIONATE.  a.  Having  no  pity. 
UN  COM  PE'LLED,  a.  Free  from  compulsion-  Po. 
UNCOMPLAISA'NT,  a.  Not  civil.  Locke. 
UNCOMPLETE,  a.    Not  perfect }  not  finished. 

UNCOM  POUNDED,  c. 
I  Simple  ;  not  mixed.  Newton. 

•  Simple  :  intricate.  .  Hammond. 
UNCOM  PREHE'NSIVE,  a.   Unable  to  compre- 
hend. 

UNCOM PRF/S3ED,  a.   Free  from  compression. 

Boyle. 

UNCONCEIVABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  understood  ; 

not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  mind. 
UNCONCEMVABLENBSS.S.  Iocoroprehensibi- 

UNCONCE'IVED,  a.  Not  thought}  not  imagin- 
ed* Creech. 
NCONCR'RN,  s.  Negligence;  want  of  interest ; 
freedom  from  anxiety ;  freedom  from  perturib- 
ation.  Stcift. 
UNCONCERNED,  o. 
I  Havinr  no  interest.  Taylor. 
t  Not  anxious)  not  disturbed  i  net  affected.  Den. 
UNCONCE'UNEDLY,  ad.   Without  interest  or 
affection  ;  without  anxiety.  Bent  Ley. 

UNCONCE'RNEDNRSS, «.  Freedom  from  anx- 
iety  or  perturbation.  South. 
UNCONCE'RNING.  a.  Not  interesting;  not 
-•J«tioR  ;  not  belonging  to  one.  *.  A  Uiuor.. 
UNCONCF/HNMENT,  s.  The  state  of  having 
no  share.  South. 

}  %«a5:VcS 
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UNCON  PI'N  ABLE,  a. 
UNCON  PI'N  ED,  o. 
I  Free  from  restraint.  Hv 
Q  Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded.  Spectator. 
UNCONFIRMED,  a. 
I  Not  fortified  by  resolution    not  strengthened  j 
raw }  weak.  DameL 
9  Not  strengthened  by  additional  testimony. 

A/Ufat 


3  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  right  of  i 
Armation. 

UNCONFORM,  a.  Unlike ,  dissimilar;  not  an- 
alogous. 

UNCONFORMABLE,*.  Inconsistent; 

forming, 

UNCONFORMITY,  s.  Incongruity;  inconsis- 
tency. South. 

UNCONFU'SED,  a.  Distinct;  free  from  con- 
fusion.  Locke. 

UNCONFU'SEPLY,  ad.   Without  confusion. 

UNCONFUTABLE,  a.  Irrefragable;  not  to  be 
convicted  of  errour.  Sara*. 

I'NCONGE'ALED,  a.    Not  concreted  by  cold. 

UNCONJUGAL,  a.  Not  consistent  with  matri- 
monial faith  ;  not  befitting  a  wife  or  husband. 

Milton. 

UNCON  N  E'CTED,  a.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined 
by  propei  transitions  or  dependence  of  jwrn ; 

UNCON 'Si* I f^G^fi'  Not  forbearing  penalm^ 
tice.  AfsVto*. 

UNCONQUERABLE,  a.  Not  to  be  subdued ; 
insuperable;  not  to  be  overcome  ;  intincble. 

UNCONQUERABLY,  ad.   Invincibly;  i»«ty 

ably.  /  , 

UNCONQUERED.  a. 
I  Not  subdued  ;  not  overcome  Derkam. 
9  Insuperable  :  invincible.  Stdory. 
UNCONSCIONABLE,  a. 
I  Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  jnst  claim  or  ex- 
pectation. VEitmngt. 
«  Forming  unreasonable  expectation.  Dryden. 

3  Enormous  ;  vast :  a  low  word.  Milton. 

4  N.  t  guided  or  influenced  byconsc 
UNCONSCIONABLY,  ad.  Unreasonably. 
UNCONSCIOUS, «. 

l  Having  no  mental  perception. 
9.  Unacquainted  ;  unknowing. 

UN  CONSECRATED,  a.  Not  dedicated ;  not  de- 
vftted.  Sooth. 

UNCONSE'NTED,  a.    Not  yielded-  Wakr. 

UNCONSl'DERED,  a.  Not  conssdered  ,  not  at- 
tended to.  Brenm. 

UNCONSONANT,  a.  Incongruous}  unfit;  in- 
consistent. Hooker. 

UN  CON  ST  A  NT,  a.  [tacoastawf,  Fr.  niOMtt&as. 
Lat.]  Fickle ;  not  steady  ;  changeable ;  mo- 
table.  M*j. 

UNCONSTRAINED,  a.   Free  from  compulsion. 


UNCON  STRA' I  NT,  s 

ease.  Feitm 

UNCONSU'LTING,  a.  [ineom uirts,  L.]    Head?  . 
rash:  improvident;  imprudent.  Sidmej. 

UNCONSU'M  ED,  a.   Not  wasted ;  not  dest  oyH 
by  any  wasting  power.  Miltoa. 

UN'CONSU' M MATE,  a.   Not  consummated. 

UNCONTE'M NED,  a.    Not  despised.  Skckrtf. 

UNCONTESTED,  a.    Not  en  tented  J  not  satis- 
fied. Drytlen. 

UNCONTESTED  NESS,  «.   Want  of  po»er  to 
satisfy.  Boyie. 

UNCONTESTABLE,  a.    Indisputable  ,  not  con- 
trovertible. Lotk* 

UNCONTESTED,  a.  Not 


UNCONTRPTE,  a.    Not  religiously  penitent- 


UNCONTROLLABLE,  a. 

1  Resistless;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 

9.  Indisputable  ;  irrefragable.  Ha 
UNCONTROLLABLY,  ad. 

I  Without  possibility  in  opposition. 

9.  Without  danger  of  refutation. 
UNCONTRO  LLED,  a. 


Mu 
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i  Unresisted)  unopposed;  not  to  bt  overruled. 

Philips. 

t  Not  convinced  |  not  refuted.  Hotrard. 
UNCONTRCLLEDLY.  ad.    Without  controul  ; 

without  opposition.  U<cay  of  Pitty. 

UNCONTROVE'RTED.  a.     Not  disputed  ;  not 

liable  tn  debate.  Glanvtil*. 
UNCONVE'RSABLE.  a.  Not  -  unable  to  «onver- 

»ation  ;  not  incial.  Hogm. 
UNCONVERTED.*. 

l  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

WffffB. 

f  Not  religious  ;  not  yet  reduced  to  live  a  holy 
life. 

To  UNCORD,  v.  a.   To  looac  a  thin*  bound  with 


UNCORRECTED,  o.  Inaccurate;  not  polished 
to  exactness.  Dryden. 

UNCOKRU'PT,  a.  Honest  ,  upright ;  not  tainted 
with  wickedness  ,  not  influenced  by  iniquitous 
interest.  Hooker. 

UNCORRU'FTED,  a.  Not  vitiated;  not  de- 
praved. Locke. 

To  UN  OVER,  r.  a. 

I  To  divest  of  a  covering .  Locke. 

5  To  deprive  of  clothes.  SaaJcespeure. 

3  To  atrip  of  the  root.  Prior. 

4  To  show  openly  ,  to  strip  of  a  veil,  or  conceal- 
ment. Aft/to*. 

6  To  bare  the  head,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
riour.  Shaketpeart. 

UNCOMPELLABLE,  a.    Not  to  be  advised. 
UNCOUNTAHLB.  o.    Innumerable.  *aieif4. 
UNCOUNTERFEIT,  «.  Genuine ;  not  spurious. 

Sprat. 

To  UNCO*UPLE,  v.  a.  To  loose  dogs  from  their 
couple*.  Dry  dm. 

UNCOURTEOUS,  a.   Uncivil;  unpolite. 

UNCCURTLIN  ESS,  t.  Unsuitableneas  of  man- 
Tier*  to  a  court.  Adiluon. 

UN  COURTLY,  a.  Inelegant  of  manners ;  un- 
civil. SlCtft. 

UNCOUTH,  o.  f't"'".  s"0  Odd;  strange; 
unuiual.  Fair  fiii. 

UNCOLTHNESS,  s.   Oddness;  strangeness. 

To  UNCKEA"TB,  r.  a.  To  annihilate  ;  to  reduce 
to  nothing  ;  to  deprive  of  existence.  Pope. 

UNCREATED,  a. 
1  Nat  yet  created.  Milton. 
•  [From  tacreV,  Fr.]   Not  produced  by  cteation. 


UNCRE'DITABLENESS,  $.    Want  of  repute- 

oj  Piety. 


tlon 
UNCROPPED, 


Decay 

Not  cropped  ;  not  gathered, 
Milton. 

UNCROSSED,  o.    Uncancelled.  S/iaJIrespeere. 
UNCROWDED,  a.    Not  straitened  by  want  of 
room.  Jddxnon. 
To  UNCROWN,  *.  a.   Ta  deprive  of  a  crown ; 

to  deprive  of  sovereignty.  Dryden. 
U'NCTION,  •.  [aactioa,  Fr.] 
1  The  act  of  anointing.  Hooker. 
•  Unguent ;  ointment.  Drayton. 
9  The  act  of  anointing  medically.  Arbuthnot. 

4  Any  thing  softening  or  lenitive.  Shakespeare. 

5  The  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours.  Ham. 

6  Any  thine  that  excite* piety  and  devotion. 
UNCTUOSlTY,  i.    Fatness;  oilmen. 
U'NCTUOl'S.  «.    Fat;  clammy  ;  oily.  Shak. 
U'NCTUOUSN ESS,  s.   Fatneas ;  outness ;  clam- 

mines* ;  ereasiness.  Boyle. 

UNCU'LLED,  a.    Not  gathered.  Milton. 

L'NCU'LPABLE,  a.   Not  blamable.  Hooker. 

UNCULTIVATED,  a.  [racuifas,  Lai.] 
1  Not  cultivated;  not  improved  by  tillage.  Loc. 
8  Not  instructed  ;  not  civilised.  Kotccmmon. 

UKCU'M BERED,  a.   Not  burdened ;  not  embar- 
rassed. Dryden. 

UNCU'RBABLE,  o.    That  cannot  be  curbed,  or 
checked.  Shak'tpeort. 

UNCU'RBED,  a.   Licentious  ;  not  restrained. 

To  UNCCRL,  a.  a.    To  loese  from  ringlets  or 


To  UNCU'RL.  v.  a.  To  fall  from  the  ringlets. 
UNCU'RRENT,  a.   Not  current;  not  passing  in 
common  payrneat. 

•70 


To  UNC U'RSE,  v.  a.  To  free  from  any  execra- 
tion. Sheikrti  tort. 

UNCU'T.  a.   Not  Cut.  Holler. 

To  UNDA'M.  e.  a.  To  open ;  to  free  from  the 
restraint  of  mounds  Drtdtn. 

UNDA'MAGED,  a.  Not  made  worse;  not  im- 
paired. Pinhpt. 

UNDA'UNTED,  a.  Unsubdued  by  fear ;  n«.t  dc- 
nre«sed.  Drydm. 

UNDA'UNTEDLY,  ad.  Boldly;  intrepidly j 
without  fear.  South. 

UNDA'ZZLED,  a.  Not  dimmed  or  confu.-d  by 
splendour.  JSvvlc. 

To  UN  DE'AF,  r.  a.  To  free  from  deafness.  &ka. 

UNDEBA'UCHED,  a.  Not  corrupted  by  de- 
bauchery. Dryden. 

UNDE'CAGON.  i.  [undecim,  Ut.  and  ysW]  A 
figure  of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 

UNDECA'YED.  a.   Not  liable  to  be  diminished. 

UNDECA'YING.  a.  Not  suffering  diminution  or 
deele  nason.  Uiickmore. 

To  UN  DEC  EM  VE,  v.  a.  To  set  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fallacy.  Ro*common. 

UNDECEMVABLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  deceive,  oc 
be  decei  v  ed .  Holder. 

UN  I) E<; E  l  V ED,  a.   Not  cheated »  not  imposed 

UNDECI'DBD,  a.  Not 
tied. 

UNDECI'SIVE,  a.  Not  decisive;  not  conclusive. 

riiwifii 

To  UNDE'CK.V.a.  To  deprive  of  ornament..  Sh, 
UNDE'CKED,  a.     Not  adorned;  not  embel- 
lished. Afifiou. 
UNDECLl'NED,  a. 
I  Not  grammatically  varied  by  termination. 
*  Not  deviating  ;  not  turned  from  the  right  way. 

Handy t. 

UNDE'DICATED,  a. 
1  Nut  consecrated ;  not  devoted, 
e  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron.  Boyle. 

UNDEE'DED.  a.   Not  signal ixed  by  action,  iha. 

UNDEFA'CED,  a.  Not  deprived  of  its  form; 
not  dofigured.  Grancittt. 

UNDEFE'ASIBLB,  a.  Not  defeasible;  not  to  be 
vacated  or  annulled. 

UNDEFI'ED,  a.  Not  set  at  defiance ;  not  chal- 
lenged. Dryden. 

UNDBFI'LED.  a.  Not  polluted ;  not  vitiated; 
not  corrupted.  Mxlion. 

UNDEFI'NABLE,  o.  Not  to  be  marked  out.  or 
circumscribed  by  a  definition.  Locke. 

UNDEFINED,  a.  Not  ciruimicribed,  or  ex- 
plained by  a  definition.  Locke. 

UNDEFORMED,  a.  Not  deformed  ;  not  die  fi- 
gured. Pope. 

UNDELI'BERATED,  a.  Not  carefully  consi- 
dered. Clarendon. 

UNDELI'GHTED,  a.  Not  pleased ;  not  touched 
with  pleasure.  Milton. 

UN  DELl'GHTFUL,  a.  Not  giving  pleasute.  Cla. 

UNDEMOLISHED,  a.  Not  raised  ;  not  thrown 
down.  Pkilipt. 

UN  DEMONSTRABLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  fuller 
evidence.  Hooker. 

UN  DEN  I' ABLE,  a.   Such  as  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

UNDENI'ABLY,  ad.  So  plainly  as  to  adrntt'no 
contradiction.  Broun. 

UN  DEPLORED,  a.   Not  lamented.  Dryden. 

UNDBPRA'VED,  a.   Not  corrupted.  Glatoile. 

UNDEPRl'VED,  a.  Not  divested  by  authority  ; 
not  stripped  of  any  possession.  Drydtn. 

U'NDEK,  prep,  [nndar,  Goth,  under,  Sax.  ondert 
Dutch.] 

t  In  a  state  of  subjection  i  we  are  all  under  the 
king.  Drydeu. 

8  In  a  state  of  pupilage  to:  1  studied  under  one 
Wentwortb.  Denham. 

3  Beneath;  so  as  to  be  covered,  or  hidden  :  bis 
dagger  was  aader  his  cloak.  Dryden. 

4  Below  in  place;  not  above  t  the  pailour  i*  ua- 
der  the  cnamber.  Bacon. 

5  In  a  leas  decree  thus:  be  acted  under  his  na- 
tural strength.  Dryden. 
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8  Por  lest  than  i  it  wu  sold  under  the  price. 

T  Less  thin  j  below  :  nothing  under  royalty  .  on- 
tentcd  him.  Cotfier. 

•  By  the  »how  of:  he  escaped  under  the  appear- 
ance ol  a  messenger,  linker. 

9  With  less  than  :  he  would  not  apeak  wnder  ten 
pound*.  Swift. 

10  In  the  state  nf  inferiority  to ;  noting  rank  or 
order  of  precedence  :  a  viscount  is  under  an 
earl.  Addtton. 

11  In  a  ttateof  being  loaded  with:  he  faints  wafer 
his  load.  Skake$peare. 

19  In  a  itaie  of  oppresaion  by,  or  aubjection  to  : 
the  criminal  was  under  the  lash.  f  'i.  n. 

tS  In  a  atate  in  which  one  is  seized  or  orcrbome : 
I  was  under  great  anxiety.  Pipe. 
14  In  a  state  of  being  li.-ble  to,  or  limited  by  :  he 


legal  restraints.  Lxke. 
1*  In  a  state  of  depresM-.n  or  dejection  by  :  he 
sunk  under  hi*  fathers  influence.  Shakespeare. 

10  In  the  state  of  being  distinguished:  he  was 
known  wider  another  name.  Locke. 

17  In  the  atate  of:  he  may  do  well  under  bis  pre- 
sent  disposition.  Swift. 

tt  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to ;  noting 
time :  he  is  tourer  fifteen.  Spenser. 

19  Represented  by  :  it  appeared  under  a  fair  form. 

Addxwn. 

90  In  a  state  of  protection :  under  your  direction 
1  am  safe.  Collier. 

11  With  respect  to :  it  la  mentioned  under  two 
heads.  Fekon. 

94  Attested  by  :  I  gave  it  under  my  hand. 
93  Subjected  to;  being  the  subject  of:  all  fhis 
"  ration. 


«4  In  the  next  atagc  of  subordination  :  their  hopes 
were  in  him  under  the  general.  Locke. 
93  In  a  atate  of  relation  that  claims  protection  i 

he  was  under  his  uncle's  care. 
U'NDBR,  ad. 
I  In  a  state  of  subjection.  Chronicle*. 
«  Below ;  not  above. 

S  Less    opposed  to  over  or  More.  Addison. 

4  It  has  a  signification  resembling  that  of  an  ad- 
jective^ lower  in  place;  infenoui  ;  subject; 
subordinate.  Shakespeare. 

5  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  in  several 
senses,  which  the  following  examples  will  ex- 

UhfoBRA'CTION,  t.    Subordinate  action ;  ac- 
tion not  essential  to  the  main  story.  Druden. 
To  UNDERHEA'R,  v.  a.  [under  and  hear.} 
1  to  support ;  to  endure.  Shakespeare. 
S  To  line  ;  to  guard  :  out  of  nae.  Shakespeare. 
UXDERBEA'RER,   i.    [under  and  bearer.]  In 
funerals,  those  that  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
body,  distinct  from  those  who  are  bearers  of 
ceremnnv.  and  only  hold  up  the  pall. 
To  UNDERBPD,  r.  a.  [under  and  fcid.]    To  ofTer 

fur  anv  thing  less  than  Its  worth. 
UNDERCLE'RK,  «.   [under  and  clerk."]    A  clerk 
subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk.  Swit't. 
To  U  X  DEHDO»,  «.  a.  [under  and  do.] 
I  To  act  below  one's  abilities.  Ben  Jensen, 

t  To  do  less  than  Is  requisite.  Grew. 
UNDERFA'CTION,  f.      Subordinate  faction; 

subdi  vision  of  a  faction.  Deeau  vf  I'ietu. 

UNDERFE'LLOW,  «.    [aader  and  feUow.)  A 
mean  man ;  a  sorry  wretch.  Sidney. 
UNDERFILLING,  *.    [under  and  fill.]  Lower 
part  of  an  edi flee.  Morton . 

To  UNDERFONG,  t.  a.  [under  and/engan.Sax.] 
To  take  in  hand.  Spenser. 
To  UNDERFU'RNISH,  r.  a.  [under  nnd./un»in.] 
To  supply  with  lesa  than  enough.  Co/her. 
To  UNDKRGI'RD,  v.  a.   [under  and  gird.)  To 


bind  round  the  bottom.  Aclt. 
To  UN  DERGC,  v.  o.  [under  and  go.] 
t  To  suffer;  to  sustain;  to  endure  evil.  Druden. 
9  To  support  ,  to  hazard  :  not  used.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  «u*tain ;  to  be  the  bearer  of;  to  possess  : 
«**  «»'a-  Shakerpeare. 
4  To  sustain  ;  to  endure  without  fainting. 
*  t»        -       -  Shakespeare. 


]  S*b- 
.•fsVtoa. 


terraneous  space.  miuru. 
UNDERGROWTH,  s.  [under  and  erowtk.)  That 
which  grows  under  the  tall  wood.  M-.Usm. 


which  grows  under 
UNDERHA'ND.  ad.  [ 


] 


I  By  means  not  apparent;  secretly.   '  Hooker. 
9  Clandestinely  ;  *»ith  fraudulent  aeeresy.  Swtft. 
UNDERI'VED,  a.  [from  derwed.]  Not  borrowed. 

Locke . 

UNDERLA'BOURER,  s.  [uwder  and  Labour.)  A 
aubordinate  workman.  JFiiAum. 

T»  UND^RLA'Y,  a.  a-  [ander  and  lay.]  To 
strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

UNDERLEMF,  *.  [under  and  Leaf.)   A  apcciea  of 


7©aUNDERLI'NE.r.  a.  [under  ami  Its*.] 
I  To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 
9  To  influence  secretlv. 

U'NDERLING,  s.    [from  under.]    An  inferior 

agent  s  a  sorry,  mean  fell  »w. 
ToUNDERMI'NE.  r.  o.  [under  snd 
I  To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that  i 

fall,  or  be  blown  up ;  to  sap. 
9  To  excavate  under. 
3  To  injure  by  clandestine  means. 
UNDERMI'NER.  I.  [from  usrfenmae.] 
1  He  that  saps  ;  he  that  digs  i 
9  A  clandestine  enemy. 
U'NDERMOST,  a. 
I  Lowest  in  place.  Boole. 
9  Lowest  in  *tate  or  condition.  Altsrnury. 
UNDEKNE'ATH,  ad.   [compounded  from  unWrr 
and  near*,  of  which  we  still  retain  the  compa- 
rative nether  ]     In  the  lower  place;  below; 
under;  beneath.  Addusm. 
UNDKRNE'ATH.  prep.    Under.  Send*. 
UNDEROFFICER,  t.    [under  and  ojteer.]  Aa 
inferiour  officer;  one  in  subordinate  autl-o- 

V N  DEROGATORY,  a .   Not  derogatory .  *£ofu. 

U'NDERPART.  s.    'under  and  port.]  Subordi- 
nate, or  unessential  part.  Druden. 

UNDER  PETTICOAT,  «.    The  petticoat  worn 
next  the  body.  Spectator. 

To  UNDERPl'N,  a.  a.  [aader  and put.]  To  prop; 
to  support.  Hale. 

U'NDERPLOT,  i.  [aader  and  plee.l 
I  A  series  of  events  proceeding  collaterally  witJi 
the  main  story  of  a  play,  and  subservient  to  iu 

9  A  clandestine  scheme. 
To  UNDEKPRAl'SB,  v.  a.  [i 


praise  below  desert.  Druden. 

To  UNDER  PR  I'ZE,  a.  a.  [aader  and  print,  J  To 
value  at  less  than  the  worth.  Shakerpeare. 

To  I'NDEKPRCP,  t.  n.  [under  and  prvp.)  To 
support ;  to  sustain.  Fen  ton. 

UNDERPROPO'RTIONED,  a.  [aader  and  pro. 
portion.)  Having  too  little  proportion.  Collier. 

UNDERPU'LLER,  •.  [under  andpatfer]  Infe- 
riour or  subordinate  poller.  Votlier. 

To  UNDERRATE,  r.  a.  [aader  and  rale. j  To 
rate  too  lr>w. 

UNDERRATE,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  price  leas 
than  is  usual.  Irrjden. 

To  UNDRRSA'Y,  a.  a.  [andtr  and  say.]  To  say 
by  way  of  derogation  :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

UNDEltlsE'CRETARY,  s.  An  inferiour  or  sub- 
ordinate secretary.  Baca*. 

To  V  N  DERSE'LL,  v.  a.  [under  and  sell.)  To  de- 
feat, by  selling  for  leas*  to  sell  cheaper  than 
another.  Child. 

UNDERSE'RVANT,  t.  [under  and  terra*  t  I  A 
servant  of  the  lower  class.  Grew. 

To  U'NDERSET,  v.  a.  [nnder  and  set.]  To  prop ; 
to  s  up  port.  Bacen. 

UNDERSKTTER,  i.  [from  underset.]  Prop* 
pedestal  to  support.  Kftt. 

UNDERSETTING,  «.  [from  uaderset.]  Lower 
part :  pedestal,  ffotraa. 

U  N  DERSHE'RI  FF,  s.  [under  and  $lurijf. )  Tne 
deputy  of  the  she  riff.  Cteare/«i»<* . 

UNDErtSHE'HlFFRY,  s.  The  business  or  other 
of  an  uuderaherilT.  Biean. 

UNDERSHOT,  part.  a.  [trader  and «*©«.]  Moivl 
by  water  pasting  under  it. 
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UNDERSONG,  a.    [audcr  and  song.]  Charai, 
buidrn  of  a  ionft.  Dry'len. 
To  UNDERSTAND,  v.  a.  pret.  understood,  [uit- 
dert<aad<m.  Sax.] 
I  To  conceive  with  adequate  ideas ;  to  hare  full 
knowledge  of ;  to  comprehend.  AaUlison. 
s  To  know  the  meaning  of  |  to  be  able  to  inter- 
pret.  Milton. 

3  To  suppose  to  mean.  Locke. 

4  To  know  by  experience.  Milton. 
»  To  know  by  instinct.  MtUm. 
%  To  interpret  at  least  mentally ;  to  conceive 

with  respect  to  meaning.  SriiUMjyleer. 
1  To  know  another's  meaning.  Milton. 
9  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction.  Milton. 
9  To  mean  without  expressing.  Milton. 
10  To  know  what  is  not  expressed.  Milton. 
To  UNDERSTAND,  ».  a. 
I  To  have  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ,  to  be 
an  intelligent  conscious  being.  Chronicle*. 
9  To  be  informed  by  another.  Nehrmiah. 

5  To  have  learned.  Milton. 
UNDERSTANDING,  a.  [from aadersfaad.] 

1  Intellectual  powers;  faculties  of  the  mind,  es- 
pecially those  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  ftu. 
1  skill,  exact  comprehension.  Swtjt. 

3  Intelligence:  terms  of  communication.  Clar. 
UNDERSTANDING,  a.    Knowing;  skilful. 
UNDERSTA'NDINGLY,  ad.   With,  know  ledge. 

Msmsj. 

UNDERSTRA'PPER,  *.    [under  nnd  strap.]  A 
petty  fellow ;  an  infertour  agent.  Su-tft. 
To  UNDERTA'KE,  v.  a.  pret.  undertook;  part, 
pats,  knuerfaJrrn.  [underfangrn,  German.] 
I  To  attempt ;  to  engage  in.  Roseommon. 
t  To  assume  a  character  ;  not  used.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  engage  with ;  to  attack.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  have  the  charge  of.  Shakespeare. 
To  UNDBRTA'KE,  v.  a. 

I  To  assume  any  business  or  province.  Milton. 
9  To  venture;  to  ha  sard.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  promise  ;  to  stand  bound  to  some  condition. 

UNDERTAKER,  s.  [from  aaderrake.] 
1  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  affairs.  Clar. 
9  One  who  engages  to  build  (or  another  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  Swift. 
9  One  who  n 


.  manages  funerals. 
UNDERTAKING,  s.  [from 


Young 

r.J  At- 
tempt; enterpnze;  engagement.  Kaletgh. 
UNDERTENANT,  s.   A  secondary  tenant ;  one 
who  hold*  from  him  that  holds  from  the 
owner.  IJavies. 
UNDERVALUATION,  t.     [aader  and  value.] 
Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth.  IVottou. 
To  UNDERVA'LUE,  r.  a.  [airier  and  value.] 
I  To  rate  low  >  to  esteem  lightly  ,  to  treat  as  if 
little  worth.  Atterbury. 
9  To  depress ;  to  make  low  in  estimation  ;  to  de- 
spite. Addison. 
UNDERVALUE,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Low  rate ; 

vile  price.  Temple. 
UNDERVA'LUER,  s.    [from  Bndrrraiw.]  One 
who  esteems  lightly.  Walton. 
UNDERWOOD,  s.  [aader  and  wood  ]   The  low 
trees  that  jtrow  among  the  timber.  Mortimer. 
UNDERWORK,  s.  [aader  and  aw*.]  Subordi- 
nate  butim  «s ;  petty  affairs.  Ad^Uum. 
To  UNDERWORK,  v.  a.    pret.  and  part.  pats. 
underworked  or  under  vrortght. 
1  To  destroy  hy  rlaudestitic  measures.  Shak. 
9  T<>  labour  le  .  than  enough.  Drydcn. 
9  T->  work  at  a  price  below  the  common. 
UNDERWO'RKMAN,  s.    [under  und  workman.] 
An  infertour  or  subordinate  labourer.  Svift. 
To'.UNDERWRITE,  r.  a.  [under  and  write.)  To 
wT'tr  under  something  else.  Sidney. 
UNDERWRITER,  s.    [from  andrnrrice.]  An 
insurer,  so  called  from  writing  hit  uamc  under 
the  conditions. 
UN  DESCRIBED,  ad.   Not  detcribed.  Collier. 
UNDESCRI'ED,  a.    Not  seen  ;  unseen;  und.s- 

covered. 
UNDESI.'RVED,  a. 

I  Not  merited;  not  obtained  by  merit.  Sid«ev. 
9  Not  incurred  by  fault.  Addinn. 
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U  N  DESERVEDLY,  ad.    Without  desert,  wl,e- 

ihet  of  g.mdor  ill. 
UNDIISL'RVER,  i.  One  of  no  merit. 
UN  DESE'RVING,  «. 
i.Not  having  merit ;  not  having  any  worth.  Att. 
%  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage  or  hurt. 

Pep*. 

UNDESI'GNED,  a.     Not  intended;  not  pur- 
posed. 
UN  DESIGNING,  a. 
I  Not  acting  with  any  set  purpose. 
9  Having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  schemes ;  sin- 
cere. South. 
UNDRSI'RABLE,  o.     Not  to  be  wished;  not 
pleasing.  Milton. 
UNDKSI'RING,  a.   Negligent  ;  not  wishing. 
UNDESTROTABLE,  a.      Indestructible;  not 
susceptive  of  destruction  ;  not  in  use.  Bo-jU. 
UNDETERMINABLE,  a.    Impossible  to  he  de- 
rided, fftltoa. 
UN  DETERMINATE,  a. 
I  Not  settled  ;  not  decided ;  contingent :  regu- 
larly sadetcnNtaaie.  South. 
9  Not  fixed.  Moore. 
UNDKTfc/RMlNATENESS,  1i.    [from  undeler- 
UN  DETERMINATION,     \  saiaerr.] 
I  Uncertainty;  indecision.  Ifa',e. 
9  The  state  of  not  being  fixed,  or  invincibly  <H- 

recteil.  Afoi 
UNDETERMINED.  «. 
1  Unsettled;  undecided. 
9  Not  limited ;  not  regulated. 
UNDIA'PHANOUS,  a.   Not  pellucid ;  not 
parent. 

UNDIGESTED,  a.     Not  concocted;  not  sub- 
dued by  the  stomach.  Denham. 

UND  I'GHT,  pret.   Put  off.  Spenser. 

UNDIMINISHED,  a.  Not  impaired  j  not  lets- 
ened.  Addison. 

UNDPPPED.  «.    Not  dipped  ;  not  plunged.  Dry. 

UNDIRE'CTED,  a.   Not  directed.  BtacknoTf. 

UNDISCE'RNED,  a.     Not  observed  ;  not  dt». 
cove.-eH  ;  not  descried.  Drydtn. 

UNDIRCE'RNEDLY,  ad.    So  as  to  be  undisco- 
vered. Boyle. 

UN  DISCERNIBLE,  a.     Not  to  be  decerned ; 
invisible.  Rogers. 

UN  DISCERN  I BLY,  ad.  Invisibly; 
libly. 

UNDISCERNING,  a.  Injudicious; 

of  making  a  dittinction. 
UNDISCIPLINED,  a. 
1  Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order.  Taylor. 
9  Untaught;  uninstructed.  King  Charles. 

UNDISCORD1NG,  a.    Not  disagreeing;  not 
tarring  in  rausick.'  Milton. 
UNDISCCVVERABLB,  a.   Not  to  be  found  out. 

Rogers. 

IN  DISCOVER  ED,  a.   Not  seen ;  not  descried; 
not  found  out.  Drydcn. 

INDISCREET,  a.   Not  wite  ;  imprudent. 

UNDISGUISED,  a.  Open;  artless;  plain.  Dry. 

UNDlSHONOURED.a.  Not  dishonoured.  Shu. 

UNDISMA'YED.  a.     Not  discouraged }  not  de- 
pressed with  fear.  Afiiroa. 

UN  DISOBLIGING,  a.   Inoffensive.  Broome. 

UNDISPOSED,  a.    Not  Wstowed.  Smft. 

UNDISPUTED,  a.    Incontrovertible;  evident. 

UNDISSE'MBLED,  a. 
I  Openly  declared. 

1  Honest ;  not  feigned.  Atterbury. 
UNDI'SSIPATED,  a.  Not  scattered;  not  dit- 
persed.  Boyle. 
UNDISSOLVING,  a.  Never  melting.  Addison. 
UNDISTE'MPERED,  a. 

I  T'ree  from  d 'tease. 

0  Free  from  perturhation.  Temple. 
UN  DISTINGUISH  ABLE,  a. 

1  Not  to  be  distinctly  teen. 
9  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar 


UNDISTINGUISHED,  a. 
I  Not  marked  out  so  as  to  be  known  frum  each 
other.  Locke . 

9  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confusedly  •.  n«,i 
pUinly  descried.  Drr'<n. 
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J  Not  plainly  discerned.  Swift. 
4.  Admitting  nothing  between ;  having  no  inter* 
t  en  lent  space.  Skaketaeart. 
ft  Nut  m*rkrd  by  tny  particular  property. 
6  Not  treated  with  anv  particular  rctpect. 
UN  DISTINGUISHING,  «.    Making  no  differ. 

ence.  Adthum. 
UNDISTRA'CTED,  a.    Not  perplexed  by  con- 
trariety of  thought*  or  desire*.  Boyle. 
UN  DISTRa'CTEDLY.  a.    Without  disturbance 
from  contrarieir  of  sentiment*.  BoAt, 
UNDlSTRA'CTEDNEsn,  ».    F reborn  from  in- 
ten  option  by  different  thoughts.  Boyle. 
UNDISTU'RBED.  a. 
I  Free  from  perturbation  ;   calm  ;    tranquil ; 

eacid.  Atterbury. 
"i  interrupted  by  any  hinderance  or  molest, 
at  ion.  Dry  den. 

9  Not  agitated.  Dryden. 
UNDISTU'RHEDLY,  ad.  Calmly;  peacefully. 
UN  Dl  V  I'D  ABLE,  a.  Not  separable  ;  not  suscep- 
tive of  division.  Saaaepearc. 
UNDIVIDED,  «.  Unbroken;  whole:  not 
parted.  Taylor. 
UN  Dl  VU'LGED,  a.   Secret  |  not  promulgated. 

Shakerpeare. 

To  UNDO,  t.  a.  pret.  undid;  part.  pass,  undone. 
1  To  ruin ;  to  bring  to  destruction.  ilayward. 
9  To  loose  |  to  open  what  is  shut  or  fastened ;  to 
unravel.  Sidney. 
9  To  change  any  thing  done  to  its  former  state  ; 

to  recall  or  annul  any  action.  Hooker. 
UNDOING,  a.   Ruining:  destructive.  South. 
UNDOING,  s.   Ruin;  destruction;  fatal  mis- 
chief.  •  Rov*. 

UNDONE,  3. 
J  Not  done ;  not  performed.  Clarendon. 
9  Ruined  .  brought  to  destruction.  GlanxiUe. 
UNDOUBTED,  a.     Indubitable;  indisputable) 
unquestionable.  trailer. 
UNDOUBTEDLY,  ad.    Indubitably;  without 
question  ;  without  doubt.  Tiltottam. 
UN  DOU'BTING,  a.  Admitting 
UNDRE'ADED,  a.   Not  feared. 
UNDRF.'AMED,  a.    Not  thought  on 
To  UNDRE'SS,  v.a.  [from  dres,.] 
1  To  divest  of  clothes;  to  atrip. 
1  To  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  osten- 
tation. Prior. 
UNDRE'SS,  s.   A  loose  or  negligent  dress.  Dry. 
UNDRE'SSED.e. 
1  Not  regulated.  Dryden. 
5  Not  prepared  for  use.  Arbnthnot. 
UN  DROSSY,. a.   Free  from  recrement,  Pkilipi. 
UNDU'BITABLE,  a.   Not  admitting  doubt ;  un- 
questionable. Locke. 
UNDU'B,a.  [tndac,  Fr.] 
I  Not  right;  not  legal.  Bacon. 
*  Not  agreeable  to  duty.  Atterbury. 
B'NDULARY.  o.    [undnlo,  Ut.]     PUy.ng  like 

wave*  i  playing  with  intermissions. 
ToL'NDULAfE.%.  a. 


Milton. 
Shaketp. 

Suckling. 


Lat.)  To  drive 
to  make  to  play  as 

Hoidt 


backward  and  forward  * 
waves. 

To  U'NDULATE,  •.  a.  To  play  as  waves  in  carls. 

UNDULATION,  «.    [from  nndnUu.}  Wavmg 
motion.  HoULr. 
U'NDULATORY,  s.    [from  aadalate.]  Moving 
in  the  manner  of  waves.  Arbnthnot. 
UNDU'LY,  ad.    Not  properly;  not  according  to 
duty.  Sprat. 
UNDUTEOUS.  a.    Not  performing  duty  rirre- 


verent;  duobrdient.  Skaketpeore. 
UNDUTIFUL,  a.    Not  obedient ;  not  reverent. 

TUlotton. 

UN  DUTIFULLY,  a.  Not  according  to  duty.  Dr.. 
UNDUTI  FULNESS,  s.  Want  of  respect ;  irr?- 
,  ''""7 1  disobedience.  Spenter. 
UNDY'ING,  u.   Not  destroyed ;  not  perishing. 

UNEA'RNED,  ..    Not  obtained  by  labour'0.; 
merit.  pa./mm 

UNEARTHED...    Driven  from  the  den  inTe 
ground. 

UN  E'ASILY,  ad. 


ity;  state 
Rcfert. 


UNE' AS  I  NESS,  S. 

of  disquiet. 
UNEMSY,  a. 

1  Painful ;  giving  diatarbance.  Taylor. 

9  Disturbed  ;  not  at  ease.  TiUotsua. 

9  Constraining ;  cramping.  Rossoass— a. 

4  Constrained ;  not  disengaged ;  stiff.      Lor  a*. 

5  Peevish :  d.mcult  to  please. 

6  DinVuli :  oat  of  use. 
UNEMTH.  ad.  [ror«.  Sax.  easy.] 

I  Not  ea*ily  :  out  of  use. 
9  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  the  i 

Keftia.    Under;  below. 
UNE'D1PYING>  a.   Not  improving  in 


UNE'LIGIRLF.,  a.  Not 
UNEMPLOYED,  a. 

I  Not  busy  ;  hi  leisure ;  idle.  -  Milton. 

9  Nat  engaced  in  any  particular  wniV.  Dryden. 
UNENDOWED,  a.   Not  invested;  not  graced. 

Ciai  fwttga. 

UNENGAGED,  a.    Not  engaged;  not  appro- 
priated. SKlft. 
UN  ENJOYED,  «.    Not  obtained; 


dchght ; 


UNENJOYING,  a.  Not 

tion. 

UNENLA'RGED,  a.     Not  enlarged; 

contracted. 

UNENLIGHTENED,  a.  Not  illuminated.  AO. 
UNENSLA'VED,  a.  Free  ;  not  enthralled.  Add. 
U N  ENTERTA'  IN  I NG,  a.  Giving 

giving  no  entertainment. 
UNENTOMBED,  a.  Unburied.  Dryden. 
I  NE'NVIED.o.  Exempt  from  enw.  Aicvn. 
UNE'QUABLE,  a.     Different  from  Rae!f;  aV 

verse. 

UNE'QUAL,  a.  [tasts, uoiu,  Lat.] 
I  Not  even. 
9  Not  equal ;  inferiar. 


the  sarce  ^d- 


;  dl 


rsoi  tqua 
9  Partial;  not  bestowing  on 

vantages. 
4  [From  taegal,  French.] 

matched, 
ft  Nut  regular;  not  uniform. 
UNF.'QUALABLE,  a.    Not  to  be  equalled;"  not 
so  be  paralleled.  Boyle. 
UNE'QUALLED,  a.    Unparalleled!  urrrivailed 
in  excellence.  Ra*cr  mmm. 

UNEQUALLY,  ad-   In  different  degree*;  in  dis- 
proportion one  to  the  oilier.  Pope. 
UNE'QU  ALNESS,  i.   Inequality ;  state  of  be.ng 
unequal. 

UNEQUITABLE,  o.    Not  impartial  :  not  just. 
UNI7RRABLENESS,  a.    Incapacity  of  eu 


UN'ERRING.  a.  [taemras,  Ut.] 
I  Committing  no  mistake. 
i  Incapable  of  failure ;  certain.  Dea*«w. 
U N E'RR INGLY.  ad.   Without  mistake. 
U N ESC H E' W  A B EE,  a.  Inevitable  ;  unavoidable; 

not  to  he  escaped  :  not  in  use.  Corev. 
UNESPI'ED,  a.   Not  seen;  undiscovered;  on- 
descried.  Mocker. 
UNESSE'NTIAL,  a. 

9  Not  being  of  the  last  importance;  not  consti- 
tuting essence.  Addw. 
9  Void  of  real  being.  Afi/t a*. 

UNESTA'BLISHED,  a.    Not  established. 
UN E'VEN,  a. 
I  Not  even  ;  not  level.  Knollet. 
9  Not  suiting  each  other;  not  equal. 
UN  E'VEN  ESS,*. 
I  Surface  not  level ;  inequality  of  surface.  A7». 
9  Turbulence ;  changeable  sUtc.  Hnte. 
9  Not  smoothness.  Barwe*. 
UNE'VITABLE,  a.  [ineritabili,.  Lit]  Inevita- 
ble :  not  to  be  escaped.  Sidney. 
CNEXA'CTBD,  a.   Not  exacted;  not  taken  bv 
force.  Dryden. 
UNEXA'MINED,  a.   Not  inquired;  not  tried; 

not  discussed.  Ben  Jommon. 

UNEXA'MPLED,  a.   Not  known  by  any  prece- 
dent or  example.  Pktlip*. 
UNEXCEPTIONABLE,  ■.   Not  liable  to  any 
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UNEXCI'SED.  a.   Not  subject  lo  the  payment 
of  excite.  Broten. 
UNEXCOG1TABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  found  out. 

Ralegh. 

UNEXECUTED,  a.  Not  performed^;  jiot  done. 

UNEXE'MPLIPiED,  a.   Not  made  koown^by 
instance  or  example.  SouikvrU. 
UN  EXE' MPT,  o.  Not  free  by  peculiar  privilege. 


UNEXERCISED,  a.   Not  practised;  not  expe 

rieneed.  Locke. 
UNEXHAUSTED,  a.    [inexhauttuM,  Lat.]  Not 

spent,  not  drained  to  the  bottom.  Additon. 
UNEXPENDED,  a.  Not  spread  out.  lilac  km. 
UNEX PETTED,  a.   Not  thought  on ;  sudden  ; 

not  provided  atninst.  Swift. 
UNEXPE'CTEDLY,  ad.   Suddenly;  at  a  time 

unthooght  of.  Hake. 
U NEX PE> CTE DN B8S,  t.      Suddenness;  un- 

thought  of  time  nr  manner.  It'attr. 
UNEXf'E'DlF.NT,  a.    Inconvenient ;  not  fit. 
UNEXPE'RIENCBD,  a.   Not  Tcrted ;  not  ao 

quainter!  by  uial  or  practice.  W\lk\ns. 
UNEXPE'RT,  a.    [taejperiiu,  Lat.]  Wanting 

skill  or  knowledge.  Prior. 
UNEXPLORED,*. 
1  Not  searched  out. 

*  Not  tried  ;  not  known.  Drydm. 
UNEXPOSED,  a.   Not  Uid  open  to  cento  re. 

H-attt. 

UNfixPRE'SSIDLE,  a.    IneWable;  not  to  he 
uttered.  Ttllotwon. 
UN  EX  PRE'SSI  VE,  «.  "~* 
l  Not  having  the  power  of  ottering  or  expressing. 
«  Unutterable  ;  ineffable:  improper.  Milton. 
UNEXTE'NDED,  a.   Occupying  no  assignable 
•pace  ;  having  no  dimensions.  Loc<ce. 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE,  a. 


not  to  be  put  out.  "  Bailey, 

I' N EXTI'N G  U I S  HE  D,  a.    [inextiaetut,  Ut.l 
1  Not  quenched  ,  not  put  out.  Lytfeifon. 
t  Not  extin|uitbable.  Dryden. 
UNFA'DED,  a.    Not  withered.  Dryden. 
UNFA'DINO,  a.   Not  liable  to  wither.  Pope. 
UNFA'ILINO,  a.   Ceruin  ;  not  missing.  Dry. 
UNF  A'  I  R,  a.    Disingenuous ;  subdoloai ;  not 
honest.  St  ft, 

UNPA'ITHFUL,  a. 
I  Perfidious ;  treacherous. 

9  Impious  sinfidel.  A/tifon. 
UN  FA'ITH  FULLY,  ad.    Treacherously;  per- 
Adiouslv.  Paean. 
UNFAITHFULNESS...  Treachery;  perfidious- 
ties*.  Boyte. 
UNFAMI'LIAR,  a.   Unaccustomed;  such  a*  is 
not  common.  Hooker. 
I'.N  FA'S  HI  ON  ABLE,  a.   Not  modish;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  reigning  custom.  Watu. 
UN FA'SH ION  ABLEN  ESS,  ..    Deviation  from 
the  mode.  Locke. 
UNFA'SHIONABLY.  ad. 
1  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 
«  Unart hilly. 
UNFA'SHIONED,  o. 
1  Not  modified  by  art.  Dryden. 
o.  Having  no  regular  form.  Dri/den. 
To  UNFA'STEN,  r.  a.   To  loo,e  ,  to  unfix.  Std«. 
UNFATHERED,  a.   Fatherless;  having  no  fa- 
ther.  Skaketpeare. 
UNFATHOMABLE,  a. 
I  Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line.  Additon. 
9  That  of  which  the  end  or  extent  cannot  be 
found.  lit  nlley. 

UN  FATHOM  ABLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  sounded 

Tkotnunt. 

UNFATHOMED,  a.   Not  to  be  sounded.  Dryd. 
UNFATI'tiUED.  a.    Unwearied;  untired.  Phil. 
UNFAVOURABLE,  a.    N.t  kind. 
UNFAVOURABLY,  ad. 

1  Unkindly  ;  unpropitiously. 

2  So  at  not  to  countenance  or 
UNFEA'RED.  a. 

1  Not  affrighted ;  intrepid ;  not  terrified  :  not 
in  use.  Ben  J  onto*. 

t  Not  dreaded;  not  regarded  with  teriour. 

6*« 
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UNPE'ASIBLE.  a.  Impracticable. 
UNFE'ATHBRED,  a.    Implumous;  naked  « 

feathrrs.  Dryden. 
UNFE'ATURED,  a.   Deformed  ;  wanting  regu- 

lariiv  Of  features.  Drgdcn. 
UNFE'D.  a.  Not  supplied  with  food.  Ro«om. 
UNFE'ED,  a.  Unpaid.  Skakespeare. 
UNPE'ELING,  a.    luscntible;  void  of  mental 

sensibili  y.  pope. 
UNFEMGNED,  a.  Not  counterfeited ;  not  hypo. 

critical;  rral  ;  sincere.  Sprat. 
UNPt'lGNEDLY,  ad.  Really;  sincerely;  with. 

out  liypociisy.  .Commvn  Prayer. 

UNFE'LT.  a.   Not  felt :  not  perceived.  Skak. 
UN  FENCED,  a. 
I  Naked  of  fortification.  Shakespeare. 
9  Not  surtoundei  by  any  enclosure. 
UNFP.RM  K'NTED,  «.   Not  fermented.  Arb. 
UNFE'RTILE,  a.   Not  fruitful ;  not  proliAck. 

Decay  (J  Piety. 

To  UNFETTER,  v.  a.  To  unchain ;  to  free  from 
shackles.  Thornton. 
UNFI'GURED,  a.  Reptcsenting  no  animal  form. 

Hot  ion. 

UNFI  LLED,  a.   Not  filled  ;  not  supplied.  Tayl. 
UNFI'LIAL,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  son.  Boyle. 
UNFl'N  ISHED.  a.    Incomplete;   not  brought 
to  an  end  .  not  brought  to  perfection  ;  imper- 
fect ;  wanting  the  last  hand.  .Stc  'i. 

UNPl'RM,  a. 

1  We»k ;  feeble.  Shakespeare. 

i  Not  stable. 
UNFIT,  o. 

I  Improper;  unsuitable. 

9  Unqualified.  Watts. 
To  UN  FIT,  v.  a.  To  disqualify.  G.  of  the  Ton. 
UNFJTLY,  ad.  Not  properly  ;  not  ■W'tably.^ 

UNFITNESS, 
I  Want  of  qualifications,  hooker. 
9  Want  of  propriety. 

UNFITTING,  a.  Not  proper.  Camden. 
ToUNFI'X,  e.a. 

I  To  loosen  ;  to  make  lets  fast.  Shaketpeare. 

9  To  make  fluid.  Dryden. 
UNI  I'XED.  a. 

l  Wandering;  crratickj  inconstant;  vagrant. 

Pont. 

9  Not  determined.  Dryden. 
UNFLE'DGED,  a.  That  has  not  yet  the  full  fur- 
niture of  feather*;  young;  not  completed  try 
time;  not  having  attained  full  growth.  Skak. 
UNFLE'SHEI),  a.   Not  fleshed;  not  seasoned  to 
bloodi  raw.  Cowley. 
UNFOILED,  a.    Unsubdued;  not  put  to  the 
worst.  Tentple. 
To  UNFOLD,  v.  a. 
I  To  expand  ,  to  spread  ;  to  open.  Milton. 
9.  To  tell ,  to  declare.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  discover ;  to  reveal.  Anrtoa. 
4  To  display  ;  to  set  in  view.  Burnet. 
ft  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  fold.  Shaketpeare. 
To  UN  FOOL,  v.  a.  To  restore  from  folly.  Skak. 

UNFORBIDDEN.  I-'-  Not  «>roh,bited*  M,Uon- 

UNFORBI'DDENNESS,  ».  The  state  of  being 

unforbidden.  Boyle. 
UNFORCED,  a. 

I  Not  compelled; 

9  Not  impelled. 

3  Not  feigned. 

4  Not  violent  |  easy;  gradual.  Den  ham. 
4  Not  contrary  to  ease.  Dryden. 

UN  FORCIBLE,  a.  Wanting  strength.  Hooker. 
UN  FOREBODING,  a.  Giving  no  omens.  Pope. 
UN  FOREKNOWN,  a.   Not  foreseen  bv  pre. 

science.  Milton. 
UNIORESF/EN,  a.   Not  known  before  it  hap. 

pened.  Dryden. 
UN FORESKI'NNED,  a.  Circumcised.  Ahlttm. 
INFORFEITKD,  o.  Not  forfeited.  Roger: 
UNI  ORGI'VING.a.  Relentless  ;  implacable. Dr. 
U  N  FO  M GOTTEN ,  a.  N ot  lost  to  memory. 
UNFORMED,  a.   Not  modified  into  regular 

UNI  ORSA'KEN, «.  Not  de serted. 
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LNFORTtFTED,  a. 

i  Not  secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks. 

t  Nol  strengthened  ;  infirm  ;  weak 

9  Wanting  si-cuntie ».  Cottier. 
UNFORTUNATE,  a.  Not  successful  ;  un  pros- 
perous i  wanting  luck;  unhappy.  Taylor. 
U NFORTU N ATELY,  ad.  Unhappily;  without 
good  lurk.  Wilkiat. 
U N  FORTl f K ATE N ESS,  i.  Ill  luck.  Sidney. 
US  FOUGHT,  a.  Not  fought.  KmolU$. 
UNFOU'LED,  a.  Unpolluted}  ancorrapted;  not 


Pel*. 

;  feeble.  Sh. 


Oylt. 


I'ope. 
Walter. 
Mortimer. 

■  to  unfold ;  to 


Shaketpeare. 
Skake$peart. 


UNI  RA'MED,  c.   Not  formed  ;  not  fashioned. 

Dry  i  ten. 

UNFRE'QUENT,  o.  Uncommon;  not  happen- 
ing often.  Brotrn, 

To  UNFREQUE'NT,  a.  a.  To  leave;  to  cease 
to  frequent.   A  bad  word.  Philips. 

L'NFREQL'E'NTED,  a.  Rarely  visited;  rarely 
entered.  Rtticvmmon. 

UNPRF'OUENTLY,  «d.   Not  commonly. 

UNFRIF.'NDED,  a.  Wanting  friends ;  uncoun- 
tenanred ;  unsupported.  \Shakespeore. 

UNFR1E'NDLINESS,«  [from  nafrUndly.]  Want 
of  kindness;  want  of  favour.  Boyle. 

UNFBIE'NDLY,  ad.  Not  benevolent;  not  kind. 

UNFROZEN,  a.   Not  congealed  to  ice. 
UNFRU'lTFUL, 
1  Not  prolifkk. 

*  Not  fructifi 

3  Not  fertile. 

4  Not  producing  good  effects. 
7b  UNFU'RL,  v.  a.  To 

open. 

To  UNFU'RNISH, ».  a. 
l  To  deprive  ,  to  strip ;  to 

•  To  leave  naked. 
UNFU'RNISH  ED,  a. 

I  Not  accommodated  with  utensils,  or  decorated 
with  ornament*.  Lcxkt. 
9  Unsupplied. 

UNGA'IN,-     la.    ["V"?.  Sax.]  Awkward; 

UNGAMNLY,  J     uicouth.  toff*. 
UNOA'LLED,  a.    Unhurt ;  unwounded.  Skak. 
UNG  VKTKRED,  a.   Being  without  garters. 
UNGATHERED,  a.   Not  cropped;  not  picked. 

Dry  den. 

UNGE'NERATED,  a.   Unbegetten;  having  no 
beginning.  Raleigh. 
UNGE'NERATJVE,  a.   Begetting  nothing.  Sh. 
UNGE'NEROUS,  a. 

I  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous;  not  liberal.  Pope. 
3  Ignominious.  Addition. 

UNGJ'NlAL,  a.  Not  kind  or  favourable  to  na- 
ture. Svtft. 

UNGE'NTLE,  a.   Harsh ;  rude  ;  rugged.  Shak. 

UNG E'NTLE MANLY,  od.  Illiberal;  not  be- 
cominga  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

UNGE'NTLENESS, 
I  Harshness;  rudeness;  severity.  Tuner. 
«  UnkindnesS)  incivility.  Shaken  ran. 

UNGE'NTLY,  ad.    Harshlv  |  rudely.  Skakerv. 

UN  GEOMETRICAL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
law*  of  geometry.  Cheyne. 

UNGl'LDED,  a.  Not  overlaid  with  gold.  Dr. 

To  LNGI'RD,  v.  «.  To  loose  any  thing  bound 
with  a  girdle.  Genesis. 

UNGl/Rl'ia.    Loosely  dressed.  Holler. 

UNGl'VING.  a.    Not  bringing  gifts.  Dryden. 

UNGLORIFIED.  a.  Not  honoured;  not  exalted 
with  praise  and  adoration.  Hooker. 

UNGLOVED,  a.    Having  the  hand  naked. 

To  UNGLU'B,  a.  a.  To  loose  any  thing  cemented. 

To  UNGOD,  ».  a.   To  divest  of  divinity.  Dryd. 

UNGODLILY,  od.   Impiously  ;  wickedly. 

Gorcrament  of  the  Tongue. 
UNGODLINESS,  «.      Impiety;  whkedness; 

neglect  or  God.  Tillttm. 
UNGfVDLY.  a. 

I  Wicked  ;  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws.  R«g. 
,U  J?'eA  ,>y  *lc«dn«»».  Shakenpeart. 
l&vSV},*  -V.*'  ,;nw',unded}  unhurt.  Shaketp^ 
t^S'-JlS010' ■•    Not  Ailed  ;  not  sated.  Dryd. 


Hi/Iff. 


UNH 

l  Not  gained;  not  acquited. 

v  Not  begotten. 
UNGOVERNABLE,*. 

I  Not  to  be  ruled  .  not  to  be  restrained.  Guar. 
"9  Licentious  ;  wild;  unbridled.  JtUrhury. 
UNGOTtRNED.  a. 

I  Being  with  t  government.  Shaketpeert. 
ro  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled;  licentious.  Dryd. 
UNGRATEFUL,  a.  Wanting  elegance ;  wantinf 


UNGRATEFULNESS, ».  Inelegance  :  awkward- 


ness. 
UNGRA'CIOUS,*. 
l  Wicked ;  odious  .  hateful. 
«  Offensive ;  uopteasing.  Drjum. 
3  Unacceptable  ;  not  favoured.  Clareidvn. 
( ^GRAMMATICAL,  o.  Not  according  to  grat*. 
mar. 

UNGRA'NTF.D,  o.  Not  given ;  not  yielded  ;  not 
bestowed.  Drydca. 
UNGRATEFUL,  a. 
I  Making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  mams  for 
kindness.  .Sovt*. 
«  Making  no  returns  for  culture.  Ifrydm. 
3  Unpleasinjr ;  unacceptable.  Auertary. 
UNGRATEFULLY,  ad. 
I  With  ingratitude. 
9  Unacccptnbly ;  unnlcasingly. 
UNGRATEFULNESS,  s. 
I  Ingratitude;  ill  return  for  good.  Ssd»sy. 
9  Unacceptable;  unplcasing  quality. 
UNGR  VVELY,  ad.  Without  seriousness.  Shak. 
UNGROUNDED,  a.    Having  no  foundation. 
UNGRODGINGLY,  ad.   Without  ill-will ;  wil- 
lingly ;  heartily ;  cl 
UNGUA'RDKD,  a 


I  Undefended. 
t  Careless:  negligent. 
JU'NGUENT,  s?  (uagu 


Drydrn. 


L*t.]  Ointment. 

To  UNHA'LLOW,  a.  a.  To  deprive  of  holiness;' 

to  profane ;  to  desecrate. 
UNHA'LLOW  ED,  a.   Unholy  t  profane. 
To  U NHA'ND,  a.  a.  To  loose  from  the  h 


not  touched. 
SLakrtpeart. 

Sidney. 


^f-emer. 
Dryden. 


UNHA'NDLED,  a. 

UNHA'NDSOME,  a. 

1  Ungraceful;  not  beautiful. 

9.  illiberal;  disingenuous. 
U  N  H  A'N  DSOM  ELY,  od. 

I  Inelegantly;  ungracefully. 

*  Disingenuously ;  illiberally. 
UNHA'NDSO.MENESS,s. 

1  Want  of  beauty. 

9  Want  of  elegance. 

3  llliberalness;  disingennity. 
UNIIA'N  DY,  a.    Awkward  ;  not 
To  UN  HA'NG,  a.  a.  To  divest  or  hangings. 
UNHA'NGED,  o.   Not  put  to  death  by  the  gal- 
lows. Sh*ke*j*are. 
UNHA'P,  t.   Mis  luck  ;  ill  fortune. 
UNHA'PPILY,  «d.   Miserably;  unfortunately; 

wretchedly  ;  calamitously.  TiUoUor. 
UNHA'PPINESS.  *. 

I  Misery  ;  infelicity.  TtUuisou. 

9  Misfortune ;  ill-luck.  Barnti. 

3  Mischievous  prank.  Shaketpeare. 
UNHA'PPY, a.   Wretched;  miserable;  unfur. 

tunate;  calamitous;  distressed.  A/i/ma. 
To  UNHA'RROL'R,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  sheher. 
UNHA'RMED,  a.  Unhurt;  not  injured.  Lecke. 
UNHA'RMFUL,  a.  Innoxious ;  innocent.  Dry. 
UNHARMONIOUS.«. 

I  Not  symmetrical ;  disproportionate  Aft':-". 

0  Unmusical ;  ill  sounding.  StnJ't. 
To  i  N  H  v  UN ESS,  r.  a. 

1  To  loose  from  the  trace*. 
9  To  disarm  j  to  divest  of  armour 

UN  HATCHED,  a. 

I  Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs. 

1  Not  brought  to  light.  5* 
UNHA'ZARDED,  a.   Not  adventured;  »*t 
in  danger.  A/t< 
UNHKA'LTHFUL,  a.    Morbid ;  unwh«,lwome. 
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UHHEVLTHY,  a.  Sickly; 
UNHB/ARD,  a. 

I  Not  perceived  by  the  ear.  Milton. 

%  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience.  JDrydtn. 

S  Unknown  in  celebration.  Milton. 

4  Unheard  of.   Obscure,  not  known  by  fame. 

Granville. 

I  Unheard  of.  Unprecedented.  Sui/t. 
To  UNHEAUT,  v.  a.  To  discourage ;  to  depress. 

Skaktiveare. 

UNHE'ATF.D,  a.   Not  made  hot.  Boyle. 

UNHE'EDED,  o.  Di.regarded;  not  thought 
wortbv  of  notice:  escaping  notice.  Boyle. 

UNHE'EDIMJ,  a.    Negligent  ;  careless.  Dryd. 

UNHF'FDY.  a.    Precipitate ;  sudden.  Spenttr. 

To  L\\  HE'LE,  v.  a.  To  uncover  j  to  expose  to 
view.  Spenur. 

L  N  H  K'l  I  Kf),  a.  Unassisted -.  having  no  aux- 
iliary; unsupported.  Vrvdn. 

l'NIIK'l  I'll  I,  a.   Giving  no  assistance.  Shak. 

UNHEWN,  parr.  a.    Roughs  not  hewn.  Dryt. 

UNHI'DLBOUND,  «.   Lax  of  maw ,  capacious. 

Milton. 

To  UNHI'NGE,  v.  a. 
t  To  throw  from  the  hinge*, 
t  To  displace  bv  violence.  Blaekmore. 

5  To  disorder  i  to  confuse.  »  fValUr. 
UN  HOLINESS,  $.  Impiety  ;  profancness ;  wick- 
UN*  olV,  «. 

1  Profane  %  not  hallowed.  Hooker. 
9  Impious  :  wicked.  Pope. 
ON  HONOURED,  a. 

t  Not  regarded  with  veneration ;  not  celebrated. 

i>f./e»i. 

t  Not  treated  with  respect.  Popi. 

To  UNHOOP,  e.  a.  To  divest  of  hoops,  Addis. 

UNHOPED,      la.     Not  expected;  greater 

UNHOPED  A»r,  )     than  hope  has  promised. 

UNHOPEFUL,  a.  Such  as  leaves  no  room  to 
hope.  Shakespeare. 

To  UNHORSE,  c.  a.  To  beat  from  a  horse:  to 
throw  from  the  saddle.  Knolle*. 

UN  HOSPITABLE,  a.  [iaaoipiiaJi*,  Lat.]  Af- 
fording no  kindness  or  entertaiumcnt  to  stran- 
gers ;  cruel;  barbarous.  Dryden. 

V NHOST I LE,  a.    Not  belonging  to  in  em-m 

To  UN  HOUSE,  v.  a.  To  drive  from 


i»rny. 
habit- 


UNHOUSED,  a. 
t  Homeless;  wanting  a  house.  Shakespeare. 
9  Having  no  settled  habitation.  Southern. 
UNHOUSELLED,  «.    Having  not  the  sacra- 
ment. Shaketpeare* 
UNHL'MBLED,  a.  Not  humbled  ;  not  touched 
with  shame  or  confusion.  Mittom. 
UNHU'KT.  c   Free  from  harm.  Bacom. 
UNHU'RTFUL,  a.  Innoxious,  harmless;  doing 
no  harm.  Blatkmore. 
U'NICORN,  s.    [unicornis,  ana*  and  coma,  Lat.] 
I  A  beast  whether  real  or  fabulous,  that  has  only 
one  horn.  Samtyt. 
«  A  bird.  Crew. 
L  'N  I  FORM,  a.   [ams  and  forma,  i.at.] 
l  Keeping  its  tenoor;  similar  to  itself. 
9  Conforming  to  one  rule. 
UNIFORM ITY,  t.    [sai/«rsnl/,  Fr.] 
I  Resemblance  to  Itaelf  $  even  tenour.  Dryden. 
£  Conformity  to  one  pattern ;  resemblance  of 
one  to  another.  Hooker. 
V  N 1  FORM  LY,  ad.    [from  uniform.} 
1  Without  variation  i  in  an  even  teaoor. 
1  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 
UN  IMAGINABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  imagined  by 
the  fancy  i  not  to  be  conceived.  Milton. 
UNIMAGINABLY,  od.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
imagined.  Boyle. 
UNl'M  ITABLE,  a.  [iutmitaMe,  Fr.  MmitobttU, 
Lat.]    Not  to  be  imitated.  Burnt t. 

UN  IMPA'IRABLE,  a.   Not  liable  to  waste  or 
diminution.  Hakemill. 
UNIMPAIRED,  a.   Not  diminished  ;  not  worn 
out.  Adiiitvm. 
UN  1 M  PORTaNT^o. 
I  Not  momentous. 
8  Assuming  no  air*  of  dignity. 


UNI 

UN1MKIRTWNED,..  No<  •ollcittd ;  nwi»v. 

to  compliance.  Don**. 
UN  I M  PROVABLE,  a.  Incapable  of  melioratttn. 
UNIMPROVAULENESS,  t.     Quality  of  not 

being  improvable.  Hammond. 
UNIM  r  ROVED,  a. 
I  Not  made  better. 

9  Not  made  more  knowing.  Pop*. 
3  Not  taught  j  not  meliorated  by  instruction. 

G  Untitle. 

LNINCKE.VSEABLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increaae. 

Boyle. 

DNIND1 ' FFERE NT,  a.   Partial,  leaning  to  a 
side.  Hooker. 
UNINFLAMMABLE,  «.    Not  capable  of  being 

set  on  fire. 
UNINFORMED.  a. 
I  Untaught;  iinin«lrutted. 
9  Unaniinaled  ;  not  enlivened. 
UKINUE'NUOUS,«.   Illiberal,  disingenuous. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UNINHABITABLE,  a.   Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 

Kaleieh. 

UN  INHA'BITABLENESS, «.  Incapacity  of  being 
inhabited./  Boyle. 

U N I N H  A'BITED,  «.   Having  no  dwellers. 

UNI'NJURED.  a.    Unhurt;  suffering  no  harm. 

UNINSCRI'KED,  a.   Having  no  inscription. 

LNINSPI'RED,  a.  Not  having  received  any 
supernatural  instruction  or  illumination. 

Locke. 

UNI NSTRU'CTED,  a.  Not  taught,  not  helped 
by  instruction.  Locke. 

UNINSTRU'CTIVE,  a*  Not  conferring  any  im- 
provement. Addison. 

UNINTE'LLIGENT,  «.  Not  knowing;  not  skit, 
ful.  Bluckmore. 

UN  INTELLIGIBILITY,  t.  Quality  of  not  being 
intelligible.  Burnet- 

UNINTELLIGIBLE,  a.  Not  such  aa  can  be  un- 
derstood. Rogers. 

UNINTELLIGIBLY,  od.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  understood.  Locke. 

UNINTE'NTIONAI,  a.  Not  designed  ;  happen- 
ing without  design.  Boyle. 

V N I^MTERESSED,  la.    Not  hav ing  interest. 

UNI'NTERESTBD,  J  Dryden. 

UN  INTERMITTED,  a.  Continued,  not  inter- 

UNlfiTERRU'PTED,  a.  Not  broken  t  not  i'rftef*. 

rupted.  Roscommon. 
UNINTERRUPTEDLY,  od.  Without  interrup. 

tion.  Locke. 
UNINVE'STIGABLE,  a.  Notlo  be  searched  out. 

UNINVITED,  n.   Not  asked.  PkUima, 
UNJOI'NTED  a. 
I  Disjoined;  separated.  Milton. 
9  Having  no  articulation.  Grew. 
U'NION.i.    [aaio.  Lat.] 
l  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more,  so  as  to  i 
them  one.  M 
<  Concord ,  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests. 

Taylor. 

3  A  pearl :  not  in  use.  Saa*e«j»e«f«. 

4  (In  law.)  Union  is  a  combining  or  consolidatioa 
of  two  churches  in  one,  which  is  done  by  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  the  patron,  and  incum- 
bent. Onsets'. 

UNI'PAROUS,  a.  [anas  and  pari*,,  Lat.]  Bring- 
ing one  a»  a  birth.  Brown. 

UWISON,  a.  [amis  and  tonus,  Lat.]  Sounding 
alone.  Miltvnt 

U'NISON,  s. 

I  A  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with  anolher. 

Ctawatfa. 

9  A  single  unvaried  note.  Pope. 
U'NIT,  t.  [urns,  uniia*.  Lat.]  One,  the  least 
number,  or  the  root  of  numbers  Walls. 
To  UNITE,  r .  a.    [antral,  Lat.J 

l  To  Join  two  or  more  into  one.  Spenser. 

9  To  make  to  agree.  Ctarendon. 

3  To  make  to  adhere.  Wiieman. 

4Tojoio.  JJryden. 

5  To  join  in  interest.  0'ens«a. 
Ib  UN  ITB,  v.  n. 
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i  To  join  in  an  act  i  to  concur;  to  act  in  con- 
cert. Shakrrpearr. 
9  To  coalesce;  to  be  cemented y  to  be  consolid- 

fttCtj* 

3  Togrow  into  one. 

UNITEDLY,  ad.  With  union  ;  10  a*  to  join.  Dr. 
UN  ITER,  i.  The  person  or  thing  that  unite*. 

Giant  dir. 

I'.NMTKiN,  f .  [umoa,  Fr.]  The  act  or  power  of 
uniting;  conjunction  i  coalition.  Hi  a  man. 
U'NlTIVE,o.  [from  mile.]  Having  the  power 
,  of  uniting.  Aorrii. 
U'NITY,  ».  rimtAM,  Ut.] 
1  The  state  or  being  ooe.  Hammond. 

4  Concord ;  conjunction.  Sprat. 
9  Agreement ;  uniformity.  Hooktr. 
a  Principle  of  dramatick  writing,  by  which  the 

tenor  of  the  story,  and  propriety  of  represen- 
tation, is  preserved.  Dryden. 
UNJU'DGED,  a.  Not  judicially  determined.  Pri. 
l  General ;  extending  to  all.  South. 
9 Total;  whole.  Drydesi. 
%  Not  particular;  comprising  all  particulars. 

Arbuthnot. 

UNIVE'RSAL,  s.  The  whole;  the  general  system 

of  the  universe  :  not  in  use.  Raleigh. 
UNIVERSALITY,*,  [unitrrtnlitas,  school  Lat.] 

Not  particularity;  generality;  extension  to 

the  whole.  Woodward. 
UN  I  VERSA'LLY,  ad.   Throughout  the  whole; 

without  exception.  Hooker. 
U'NIVERSE,  s.    [ameers.  Fr.  umcmum,  Latin.] 

The  general  system  of  things.  Prior. 
UNIVERSITY,  !.    [««irerrit«,  Lat.]    A  school 

where  all  (he  arts  and  faculties  are  taught  and 

studied 

UNI'VOCAL,  a.    [Miaaras,  Latin.] 
I  Having  one  meaning. 
9  Certain;  regular;  pursuing  always  one  tenour 


UN  I' VOCALLY,  ad. 

l  In  one  term ; Jn  one  sense.  Hall. 
9  In  one  tenouf.  Ray. 
UNIVERSAL,  a.   [mnirenalit,  Lat.] 
UNJCYOUS,  «.   Not  gay  ;  not  cheerful. 
UNJU'ST,  a.    [injuste,  Fr.  tnjustus,  Lat.]  Inl- 
quitous ;  contrary  to  equity  ;  contrary  to  just- 
Ice.  King  Charlei. 
UNJUSTIFIABLE,  o.   Not  to  be  defended  ;  not 
to  be  justified.  Addison. 
UNJU'STIFIABLENESS,  !.   The  quality  of  not 
being  justifiable.  Clarendon. 
UNJU'STIFI  ABLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 


UNJU'STLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  right. 

Den  ham. 

UN KE' MPT.  a.  Not  combed  :  obsolete.  Spatter. 
To  UNKENNEL,  v.  a. 

1  To  drive  from  his  hole.  Dryden. 

9  To  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat.  shah. 
UNKE'NT,  o.  [un  and  Area,  to  know.]  Unknown 

obsolete. 
UNKE'PT.o. 

l  Not  kept ;  not  retained. 

9  Unobserved  •,  unobeyed. 
V  N  K  I'N  D,  a.    Not  * 
UNKI'NDLY,  a. 

t  Unnatural ;  contrary  to 

9  Malignant;  unfavourable. 
UNKI'NDLY.  ad. 

I  Without  kindness,  or  afTection. 

9  Contranly  to  nature. 

UNKI'NDNESS.i.  Malignity;  ill  will;  want  of 
affection.  Clarendon. 

To  UNKI'NG,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty.  Shak. 

U'N  KLE,  *.  See  UNCLE.  The  brother  of  one's 
fai  her  or  mot  her.  Dryden. 

UN  KN I'GHTLY,  e.   Unbecoming  a  knight. 

To  UN  KNIT,  c.  a. 

i  ^°  unwemv« ;  to  unseparate.  SJ*aJrey>eare. 
&ffiS&5iw-fc  ToceMetokn^TS;*.' 


Milton. 

Denhatn. 
Milton. 


Drjiien. 
Bloc  krr,  PTC. 


UNL 

UNKNOWINGLY,  ad.    l*noram)y  ;  wiiliout 

knowledge. 
UNKNOWN,  a. 
I  Not  known. 

9  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

9  Not  having  cohabitation. 

4  Not  having  communicalk 
UNL VBOUHED,  a 

I  Not  produced  by  labour. 
.9  Not  cultivated  by  labour. 

9  Spontaneous;  voluntary. 
To  I'NLA'CE,  t.  o. 

I  To  loose  any  thing  fasten 

9  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 

9  To  divest  of  ornaments. 
7b  UNLA'DE,  r.a. 

1  To  remove  from  the  vessel  which  carries 

9  To  exonerate  that  which  carries. 

9  To  put  out :  used  of  a 
UNL.VlD.o. 

I  Not  placed:  not 

«  Not  ppcified;  not  i 
UNLAME'NTED,  a. 
To  UNLATCH,  r.  a. 

latch. 
UNLA'WFUL,  a. 

ted  by  the  la#. 
UNLA'VV  FULLY,  ad. 

I  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right 

9  Illegitimately;  not  by 

un  ijwvfclness,  ». 

1  Contrariety  to  law. 
9  Illegitimacy. 
To  UNLE'ARN,  c.  «. 

has  been  learned. 
UNLE'ARN  ED,  o. 
I  Ignorant}  not  informed  ;  not  iru 


Not  deplored. 
To  open  by  lifting  up  ttte 
Dryden. 
to  law ;  not  perm 1 1- 


9  Not  gained  by  study ;  not  I 
9  Not  suiutble  to  a  learned  man. 
UNLE'ARNEDLY,  ad.   Ignorantly;  grosslv. 

Bmwn. 

UN  LEA' VENED,  a.  Not  fermented;  not  mixed 
with  fermenting  matter.  Exodu*. 

UNLE'ISU REDNESS,  t.  Basinets;  w»otof time; 
want  of  leisure  i  not  in  use.  Bmyte. 

UNLE'SS,  con.   Except;  if  not;  supposing  that 

UNLE'SSONED,  a.  Not  taught.  Shaketptert'. 
UNLETTERED,  a.   Unlearned;  untaught? 

U  N  LE'VBLLRD,  a.  Not  laid  even . 
UNLlBlDI'NOUS,o.  Not  lustful; 


nality.  Milton. 
UNLICENSED,  a.   Having  no  regular  pertnis- 
sion.  Afiiro*. 
UNLI'CKED,  a.   Shapeless ;  not  formed ;  from 
the 'opinion  that  the  bear  licks  her  young  to 
shape.  Skokttpexre. 
UNLI'GHTED,  a.  Not  kindled ;  not  set  onfire. 

UNLI'KE,  a. 
I  Dissimilar;  having  no  resembl-. 
9  Improbable  :  unlikely  -.  not  likely. 

N  La  I'  i*  *"  ' 


Pope. 
Hacoa 


UNLIKELIHOOD,  \t.  [from  tail/My.]  Impro- 
UNLI'KULINESS,        bability.  Soat*. 
UNLI'KELY,  a. 
I  Improbsble;  not  such  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  Sidney 
9  Not  promising  any  particular  event.  Svtft. 
UNLI'KELY,  ad.    Improbably.  Pne. 
UNLI'KENESS,  #.   Dissimilitude;  want  of  re 
semblance.  Dryden. 
UNLI'M  ITABLE,  a.   Admitting  no  bounds. 
UNLIMITED,  a. 
t  Having  no  bounds,  or  limits.  Tiiiotsoa. 
9  Undefined;  not  bounded  by  proper  exceptions. 

Hooker. 

9  Unconfined ;  not  restrained.  Jfogers. 
UNLI'MITEDLY,  cd.     Boundlessly;  wuhoul 

bounds.  Decoy  of  Pitty 

UNLl'NEAL,  a.   Not  earning  in  tiii  order  of 

succession.  . 

7b  UNLOAD,  v.  a. 
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UNM 


UNN 


I  To 


;  to 


;  to  free  fr.vm 
Creeck. 

t  To  pot  off  any  thing  burdensome. 
ToV SLOCK,  v.  a. 

I  To  open  what  is«*hut  with  a  lock. 

9  To  open  in  general. 
U  N  LOOKED,      la.  Unexpected  ;  not 
U  N  LOOKED  for,  X  Shakespeare. 
To  UNLOOSE,  o.  a.   To  loo      A  word  perhapa 
barbarous  and  ungrammalical,  the  particle 

{ireflxed  implying  negation  |  »o  that  toauiioos*, 
i  properly  to  bind.  Shaketptare. 
To  UNLOOSE,  r.  n.   To  Tall  in  piece* ;  to  lose 
all  anion  and  connexion.  Colli tr. 

UN  LOS  ABLE,  o.  Nottobctoat.  Boyle. 
UNLOVEL1NESS,  t.  Unamiableneaa ;  inability 
to  create  love.  Sidney. 
UNLOVELY,  a.  That  cannot  excite  love. 
UNLOVING,  a.  Unkind  }  not  fond.  Skakeip. 
UNLU'CKl  LY,  ad.   Unfortunately »  by  ill  lo< \. 

Addixm. 

UNLU'CKY,  a. 
1  Unfortunate :  proaucing  unhappiness.  Boyle. 
%  Unhappy  ;  miserable  ;  subject  t»  frequent  roio- 
fortunes.  Spenaer. 
S  Slightly  mischievous  ;  mischievously  waggish. 

'Inner. 

4  Ill-omened  t  Inauspicious.  Dryden. 
UNLU'STROUS,  a.  Wanting  splendour »  wanting 
lustre.  Skakeipeare. 
To  VM.ITE,  v.o.  To  separate  vessels  closed 
with  chymical  cement.  Boyle. 
UNMA'DE,  a. 

1  Not  yet  formed  ;  not  created.  Spemier. 

t  Deprived  of  form  or  qualities.  Woodward. 

3  Omitted  to  be  made.  Blockmore. 
UN M  A' 1  MED,  u.  Not  deprived  of  any  essential 

UiJm'a'KABLE,  «.  Not  possible  to  be  made?*"' 

Grew. 

To  UNMA'KE,  «.  a.  To  deprive  of  former  qua- 
lities before  possessed  t  to  deprive  of  form  or 
being.  Dryden. 
To  UNMA'N,  t.  a. 

1  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities  of  a 
human  being,  as  reason. 

9  To  emasculate. 

3  To  break  into  irresolution  ,  to 
UNMANAGEABLE,  a. 

1  Not  manageable ;  not 

t  Not  easily  wielded. 
UNMA'N  AGED,  a.  m  , 

l  Not  broken  by  horsemanship.  Taylor. 

t  Not  tutorcdj  not  educated.  Fehom. 
UNMA'NLIKE,  \ 
UNMA'N  LY,  /** 

t  Unbecoming  a  human  being.  Collier. 

9  Unsuitable  to  a  man  :  effeminate.  Addison. 
UNMA'NNERED.a.   Rude;  broUli  uncivil. 

Ben  Jomon. 

UNMA'NNERLINESS,  *.  Breach  of  civility ;  ill 
bchavioor.  Locke. 

UNMA'NNERLY,  a.  Ill-bred}  not  civil;  not 
complaisant.  Swift. 

UNMA'NNERLY,  ad.   Uncivilly.  SAoJIreipeare. 

UNMA'NNERED.a.   Not  tolt  ivated.  Spenaer. 

UNMARKED,  a.   Not  obterved »  not  regarded. 

UNMA'RRIED,  a.   Having  no  husband,  or  no 

wife. 
To  UNMA'SK,  e.  a. 
I  To  strip  of  a  mask. 

9  To  strip  of  any  disguise.  Roscommon. 
To  UN  MA'SK,  ».  n.  To  put  off  the  mask. 

Sknkttpeare. 
UNMA'SKED,  «.   Naked  ;  open  to  the  view. 

Dryden. 

UNM  ALTERABLE,  o.   Unconquerable  ;  not  to 
1*  subdoed.  .Brown. 
UN  M  A'STERED,  a. 
1  Not  subdued. 

t  Not  conquerable.  Dryden. 
UNMATCHABLE,  a.   Unparallel;  unequalled. 

UNMATCHED,  a.  Matchless;  having  no  match 
or  equal .  Dryden. 


UNME'ANlNG.c. 

inc  no  meaning. 
UNMEANT,  a.  Tfot  intended 
UN  MEASURABLE,  a. 

UNMEASURED. 
I  Immense;  infinite. 
«Not  measured ; 


;  la»- 
Pope. 
Dryden. 
unbounded. 


re. 

Milton. 

UNMEDITATED,  a.   Not  formed  by  previoua 
thought.  Milton. 
UNMEET,  a.  Not  fit ;  not  proper ;  not  worthy. 

Shakespeare. 

UNME'LLOVVED,  a.  Not  fully  ripened.  Skak. 
UN  MENTIONED,  a.  Not  told  t  not  named.  CI. 
UNMERCHANTABLE,  a.  Unsaleable;  not 
vendible.  Carew. 
UNMERCIFUL,*. 

1  Cruel ;  severe  $  inclement.  Rogrrt. 
9  Unconscionable;  exorbitant.  Pope. 
UNME'RCI FU LLY,  od.  Without  mercy ;  w  it  h- 
out  tenderness.  Addiion. 
UNME'RCI  FULNESS,  s.  Inclemency;  cruelty; 

want  of  tenderness.  Taylor. 
UNMERITED,  a.   Not  deserved ;  not  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  favour.  Milton. 
UNMER1TEDNESS,  s.    State  of  being  unde- 
served. Boyle. 
LNMI'NDED.  a.  Not  heeded ;  not  regarded. 

Milton. 

UNMl'NDFUL,o.    Not  needful;  not  regardful ; 

negligent!  Inattentive.  Swift. 
To  UNMl'NGLE,e.o.  To  separate  things  mixed. 

Bacon. 

L'NMl'NGLF.D,  a.  Pure;  not  vitiated  by  any 
thing  mingled.  Pope. 

UNMI'RY.o.   Not  fouled  with  dirt.  Gay. 

UNMITIGATED,  a.    Not  softened.  Skakeip. 

UNMI'XED,  la.    Not  mingled  with  any  thing  ; 

UNMI'XT,  J  pure;  not  corrupted  by  addi- 
tions. Bacon. 

UNMOANED, a.   Not  lamented.  Skake^re. 

UN  MO  1ST,  a.    Not  wet.  Pkiltpt. 

UNMOI'SIENED,  a.    Not  made  wet.  Boyle. 

UNMOLE'STED,  a.  Free  from  disturbance; 
free  from  external  trouble.  Rogrrt. 

To  UNMOOR,  r.  a.  To  loose  from  land  by  tak- 
ing up  the  anchors.  Pope. 

UNMO'RALIZED,  a.   Untutored  by  morality. 

Nurria. 

UN  MORTIFIED,  a.  Not  subdued  by  sorrow 
and  severities.  Rogrrt. 

UNMOVEAHLE,  a.  Such  as  cannot  be  removed 
or  altered.  Locke. 

UNMOVED,  a. 

i  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another.  May. 
9  Not  changed  in  resolution.  Milton. 

3  Not  affected  ,  not  touched  with  any  passion. 

Pope. 

4  Unaltered  by  passion.  Dryden. 
UN  MOVING,  a. 

1  Having  no  motion.  Ckeyne. 
9  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions;  unaf- 
feciing. 

UN  MOURN  ED,  a.  Not  lamented  ;  not  deplored. 

Sou  t  kern. 

To  UN  MOULD,  v.  a.  To  change  as  to  the  form 


Tb  UNMU'FFLE,  c.  a. 

from  the  face. 
IN  ML  MCA  I  .  a.  Not 

ing  by  sound. 
To  UNMUZZLE,  e.  a. 


Milton. 

To  put  off  a  covering 
Mill  on. 

harmonious;  not  plcav- 
BeuJommm. 
e.  a.  To  loose  from  a  muzilc. 

,  Skaketpeare. 
Not  mentioned.  Milton. 


UNNA'MED,  a. 

UNNATURAL,  a. 
t  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  :  contrary  ta  the 
common  instincts.  L'F.ttrange. 

9  Acting  withoVt  the  affections  implanted  by 
nature.  Denkam. 

3  Forced  ,  not  agreeable  to  tbe  real  state  of  per- 
son* or  things.  Addttun. 

UNNATURALLY,  ad.    In  opposition  to  nature. 


UNNATURALNBSS,  ».   Contn  icty  to  nature. 
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UNP 

UNNA'VIGABI.E,  a.    Nut  to  be  r M«fJ  by  vea- 
self  i  not  to  be  navigated.  Cowley. 

UNNECESSARILY,  ad.     Without  necessity; 
without  need  t  needlessly.  Broovtt. 

UNNE'CESSARINESS,  i.  Needlet«ne«. 

Drttt,  </  Piety. 

UNNECESSARY,  a.    Needless;  not  wanted; 


Am 

Jca/rij*. 


UNNE'IGHBOURLY,  a.  Not  kind;  MtMitoblt 
to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour.  Garia. 

UNNE'IGHBOURLY.  ad.  In  a  manner  not  suit, 
able  to  a  neighbour;  with  malevolence;  with 
mutual  mischief.  Shakespeare. 

To  UNN  E'RVB,  e.  «.  To  weaken  >  to  en  feeble. 

Adduen. 

UNNE'RVED,  a.  Weak;  feeble.  Shakespeare. 
UNN'BTH,  led.  [This  la  from  %tn  and  m/A, 
UNNETHES,  J  Sax.  eatfi  and  ought  there- 
fore  to  be  written  uveal  h.)  Scarcely  ;  hardly  ; 
not  without  difficulty  :  obsolete.  Spenter. 
UNNORLE.a.  Meant  •gnoin.moui  ; 
UNNOTED,  a. 

1  Not  observed  ,  not  regarded. 

9  Not  honoured. 
UNNUMBERED,  «.  Il 

UNOBJE'CTBD.  a.    Not  charged  as  a  faatt,  or 

contrary  to  argument.  Atierbury. 
UNOBMFXIOUS,  a.    Not  liable;  not  oppotM 

to  any  hurt.  Dome. 
UNOBSE'QUIOUSNESS, «.   Incompliance;  du- 

obedience.  Brwa. 
I  N  OBSE'R V ABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  observed ;  not 

discoverable.  Boyle. 
UNOBSERVANT,  a. 
I  Not  obsequious. 

s  Not  attentive.  Glanville. 
U N OBSE'R VED,  a.  Not  regarded ;  not  attended 
to  ;  not  headed.  Atterbury. 
UNOBsE'RVING,  o.  Inattentive;  not  heedful. 

Dry  dm. 

UNOBSTRUCTED,  a.  Not  hindered ;  not  stop. 

ped.  lilackmore. 
UNOBsTRU'CTIVE,  a.   Not  raising  any  •bst*- 

cle.  lilackmore. 

UNOBTA'INED,  a.   Not  gained ;  not  acquired. 

Hooker. 

UNO'BVIOUS,  a.  Not  readily  occurring.  Boyle. 
UNOCCUPIED,  a.  Unpossessed.  Crew. 
UNOFFE'NDINO,  a. 

I  Harmless;  innocent.  Dry  dm. 

*  Sinless;  pure  from  fault.  Rogert. 
UNOFFERED,  a.   Not  proposed  to  acceptance. 

Clarendon. 

To  UNOML.  r.  a.  To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 
UNCPENING,  a.  Nat  opening.  Pope. 
UNOM'ERATIVE,  a.  Producing  no  effects.  Sou. 
UNOPPO'SED,  a.   Not  encountered  by  any  hos- 


tility or  obstruction.  Dryden. 
UN  ORDERLY,  a.    Disordered;  irregular. 

Sander  ion. 

UNO'RDINARY,  c  Uncommon;  unusual:  net 
used.  Ijocke. 

UNCRGAN IZED,  o.  Having  ne  parts  instru. 
mental  to  the  motion  or  nourishment  of  the 
rest.  Grew. 

UNORIGINAL,      la.    Having  no  birth;  un- 

UNORI'GINATED,  J    generated.  MiUom. 

UNORTHODOX,  a.  Not  holding  pore  doctrine. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UNO*WFD  1 

UNOWNED,  )*■    Having  no  owner.  .SAa*. 
I  Having  no  owner. 

*  Not  acknowledged  *  not  claimed.  Milton. 
To  UNPACK,  v.  a. 

1  To  disburden  ;  to  exonerate.  Skaketpeare. 

*  To  open  any  thing  bound  together.  Boyle. 
UNPACKED,  a.   Not  collectedlby  unlawful  ar- 

t'Sces.  JHudtkrat. 
UNPA'ID,  a. 

I        discharged.  Milton. 

0  Not  having  dues  or  debts.  Pope. 

3  Vnpaxdfar.  That  for  which  the  price  is  not 
.•J&I&5&.  SAo*e«peor». 
KS  lK  N.5°i,? V,  "«  P»*n.  Mtlton. 

UNPA'LATABLB,  a,  Nauseous  disgusting. 

Dryden. 


UNP 

UNPA'RAGONBD,  a.    Unequalled ,  HdftlaUsI 

UN  PARALLELED,  a.  Not  matched  .  do'  u*  bv 
matched;  having  no  equal.  Amnhnm 

UN  PA' R  DON  ABLE,  a.  [iwjurdaaaMe,  PrJ  li- 
renussible.  Haeker. 

UNP.VRDONABLY,  cd.   Beyond  forgiveness 


a.    Equal  ;  honest.  Sanderaom 

nil 


UNPARDONED,  a. 
I  Not  forgiven.  Roger*. 
a  Not  discharged  ;  not  cancelled  by  a  lecaJ  par- 
don. Kaieigk. 

V N  PA' R DON  I NG,  a.    Not  forgiving.  Drydtn. 

UNP  I'RLIAMENTARINESS.  s.   Contrariety  to 
the  usage:  or  conuiiotion  of  parliament.  Clar. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY,  a.     Contrary  to  the 
rules  »f  parliament.  Stt\ft. 

UNPA'RTED,  a.   Undivided;  not  separated. 


UN  PARTIAL,  ( 
UNPA'RTIALLYr  «d. 


INPA'SSABLE, 
I  Admitting  no  i 

9  Not  current ;  not  suffered  «o  pats. 
UN PA'SSJON ATE,  la.  Free  from  passion, 
UNPA'SMONATED.  j  calm  ;  impartial.  GTaa. 
U  N PA'SSI ON  ATE LY,  ad.   Without  ua-non. 

A'uiaT  Ckarlu. 

UNPATHED,  a.  Untracked  ;  unmarked  b)  pas- 
sage.  Ahakeypearc. 

UNPA'WNBD,  a.   Not  given  to  pledgr.  Pope. 

To  V  N  PA* Y,  «.  a.   To  undo.  Skm  keeptsn. 

UKPE'ACEABLE,  a.  Quarrelsome  ;  inclined  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  others.  TUfctsm. 

To  UNPE'G,  «.  a.  To  open  any  thing  closed  with 

UNPE'NSIONED.  a.   Not  kept  in ' 

by  a  jxrnaion. 
ToUNPE'OPLE.e. 

of  inhabitants. 
UNPERCEI'VED,  a.  Not  observed :  not  hewiea  \ 

not  sensibly  discovered;  not  known.  Dryden. 
UN  PERCE' I VBDLY,  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  per- 

ceived.  Beyle. 
UN  PERFECT,  a.    [in par fait,   Fr.  imperjeetus, 

Lat.l    Incomplete.  Pesetas*. 
UNPERFECTNESS,  t.   Imperfection;  incom- 
pleteness. Atekcm. 
UNPERPORMED,  a.   Undone  ;  not  done.  7ea. 
UNPERISHABLE,  a.    Lasting  to  perpetuity  j 

exempt  from  decay. 
UNPERPLeVXED,  o.  Uisentang 

harra»sed. 

UNPERSPIRABLE,  a.     Not  to  be  emitted 


;to*^ 


pores  a 
ABLE, 


a.    Inexorable;  not  to  be 


UNI 
pcrv 

UN  PETRIFIED,  a.  Not  tnrned  to  stone.  Browa. 
UN  PHILOSOPHICAL,  a.   Unsuitable  to  the 

rules  of  phil««ophy,  or  right  reason.  Coiner. 
UNPHIlAlSCPHiCALLY,  ad.    In  a  manner 

contrary  W  the  rules  of  right  reason.  Santa. 
UNPIIILOSO«PHICALNESS,  t.  Incooaruity 

with  philosophy.  .  Aarris. 

UN  PI  E»RCED,  a.   Not  penetrated ;  not  pierced. 

UNPI'LLARED.  a.  Deprived  of  pillars. 
UN  PI'LLOWED,  a.  Wanting  a  pillow. 
To  L  NPI'N,  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shut,  or 

ened  with  a  pin. 
UNI'l'NKED,  a.  Not 


UNPPTIED,  a.   Not  com 

garded  with  svmpothetical  Sorrow. 


UNPIT  I  FULLY 

n<ercv. 
UN  PITYING,  a. 
UNPLA'CED.  a. 

ance. 
UNPLA'GUED.a. 
UNPLA'NTED,  a. 


ad. 


UNPLA'USIBLE 

has  a  fair  appearance. 
UNPLVUSIVE,a.  Notapproflng 


re- 
Bcaeaea. 

Unmercifully;  without 
Skakapevrr. 
Having  no  compassion.  Gm. 
Having  no  place  of  depend- 

Pof<. 

Not  tormented.  Skaketpemru 
Not  planted ;  tponuorous. 

rFaiicr. 

a.   Not  plausible ;  not 
C'a 
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UNP 

UN  PLEA'S  ANT,  a.  Not  delighting  ;  trouble 
some  ;  unein.  fi'oodtnard. 

UNPLEASANTLY,  ad.  Not  delightfully;  on- 
easilv.  Pope. 

UNPLEASANTNESS,  j.  Want  of  qualities  to 

UNPLE^sId',  o.  Not  pleased;  not  dcllgfted!'" 


UNPLEA'SING,  a. 

no  delight. 
UNPLl'ANT,  a.   Not  easily 


ing  to  the  will. 
To  UNI 


'JBSi 

conform- 
W at  ton. 

To  UNPLU'ME,  v.  a.  To  strip  or  plumes ;  to  de- 
grade. Gtantille. 
UNPOETICAL,l  a.    Not  such  ■»  become*  a 
UNPOETICK,   J    poet.  Bukop  Corbet. 

UNPOLISHED,  a. 

1  Not  smoothed:  not  brightened  by  attrition. 

Stillingjiett. 

9  Not  civilized  ;  not  re fined.  Dryden. 
UNPOL1TE,  a.  [impoti,  Fr.  impoHtu$,  Lat.1  Not 
elegant;  not  refined,  not  civil.  Watts. 
UNPOLLUTED,  a.  [tmpvUulus,  Lat.]  Not  cor- 
rupted:  not  defiled.  Milton. 
UNPOPULAR,  o.  Not  fitted  to  please  the  people. 

Addison. 

UN  PORT  ABLE,*.   Not  to  be  carried.  Boietga. 
UNPOSSESSED,  a.    Not  had,  not  held;  not 
enjoyed.  Prior. 
UNPOSSE'SSING,  a.   Having  no  possession. 

Skaketpeare . 

UNPRA'CTICABLE,  a.  Not  feasible:  BoyU. 
UNPRA'CTISED,  a. 

I  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience.  Milton. 
9  Not  known  j  not  familiar  by  use.  Prior. 
UNPRECA'RIOUS,  a.   Not  dependant  on  an- 
other.   Blackmore. 

UNPRECEDENTED,  a.   Not  justifiable  bjjiny 

7b  UNpfiEDI'CT,  e.a.  To  retract  prediction.  * 

Milton. 

UN  PREFERRED,  a.  Not  advanced.  Collier. 
UNPRE'ONANT,  a.  Not  prollfick }  not  quick  of 

wit.  -  Skaketpeare. 

UNPBEJU'DICATE,  a.  Not  prepossessed  by  any 

settled  notions.  Taylor. 
UNPREJUDICED,  a.    Free  from  prejudice j 

void  of  preconceived  notions.  Tillotton. 
V N PRELATI C  A  L,  a.   Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 

Clarendon. 

UNPREMEDITATED,  a.   Not  prepared  in  the 
mind  beforehand.  Milton. 
UNPREPA'RED,  «. 

I  Not  fitted  by  previous  measures.  Milton. 
9  Not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment  of  de- 
parture. SkaktMpeare. 
UNPREPA'REDNESS,  s.   State  of  being  unpre- 
pared. A'ing  Ckarlet. 
UNPREPOSSESSED,  a.  Not  prepossessed not 
preoccupied  by  notions.  South. 
UNPRE'SSED,  a.  1 
I  Not  pressed.  TteJtel. 
9  Not  enforced.  Clarendon. 
UNPRETENDING,  a.   Not  claiming  any  dis- 
tinctions. Pope. 
UNPREVA'ILING,  a.   Being  of  no  force.  Skak. 
UN PREVB'NTBD,  a. 
1  Not  previously  hindered.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Not  preceded  by  any  thing.  Afiiton. 
UNPRI'NCELY,  a.   Unsuitable  to  a  prince. 
UNPRINCIPLED,  a.   Not  settled  in  tenets  or 
opinions.  Milton. 
UN  PRI'S ABLE,  a.   Not  valued }  not  of  estima- 
tion. 

UNPRI'SONED,  a.  8« 


UNPRl'ZED.  a.    Not  valued.  Skaketpeare. 

UN  PROCLAIMED,  a.  Nut  notified  by  a  pub- 
lick  declaration.  Milton. 

UNPROFA'NED,  a.   Not  violated.  Drnden. 

UNPROFITABLE,  a.  Useless ;  serving  no  pur- 
pose. Hooker. 

UNPROFITABLENESS,  s.   Uselessness.  Addi. 

UN  PROFITABLY,  ad.  Uselessly;  without  ad- 
vantage. Bra  J  onion. 

UNPROFITED,  a.   Having  no  gain.  Skaketp. 


UNR 

UNPROU'FICK,  a.  Barren  I  not  productive. 

Halt. 

UNPROMISING,  a.   Giving  no  promise' 

cr Hence  ;  having  DO  sj 
UN  PROPER,  a. 
1  Not  peculiar. 
9  Unflt  ■,  not  right. 
UN  PROPERLY,  ad.    Contrarlly  to  propriety  | 
improperly.  Skuketpeare. 
UNPROPITIOUS,  a.  Not  favourable;  inauspi- 
cious. Pope. 
UNPR0PORTI0NED,  a.  Not  suited  to  some- 
thing else.  Skaketpeare. 
UN  PROPOSED,  a.   Not  proposed.  Dryden. 
U  N  PROPPED,  a.  Not  supported ;  not  upheld. 

Aftitofl. 

UN  PROSPEROUS,  a.  [improiper,  Lat.1  Unfor- 
tunate ;  not  prosperous.  Clarendon. 

UNPROSPEROUSLY,  ad.  Unsuccessfully.  Tap. 

UNPROTECTED,  a.   Not  protected; 
ported:  not  defended. 

UNPROVED,  o. 
I  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  trial.  Spenter. 
9  Not  evined  by  argument.  Boyle. 

To  UNPROVI'DE,  ».  a.  To  divert  of  resolution 
or  qualification!. 

UNPROVI'DED,  a. 

I  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous  mea 

Skaketpeare. 

9  Not  furnished.  Sprat. 

UNPROVOKBD.e.   Not  provoked.  Dryden. 

UNPU'BLlSHED.e. 
I  Secret;  unknown.  Skaketpeare. 
°  Not  given  to  the  publick.  Pope. 

UNPUNISHED,  o.   HmpnnU,  Fr.]  Not  punish- 
ed; suffered  to  continue  in  Impunity.  L'Ktt. 

UNPURCHASED,  a.  Unbought. 

UNPU'RIFIED,  a. 
I  Not  freed  from  recrement. 

9  Not  cleansed  from  sin.  Decoy  of  Pi 

UN  PUTREFIED,  a.   Not  corrupted  by  rotten- 
ness.  Arbmknot. 

To  UNQU  A'LIFY.  v.  a.  To  disqualify  ;  to  divest 
of  qualification.  Atterbnry. 

UNQU  A'RRELABLE,  a.   Such  as  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. Brown. 

To  UNQU  E'EN,  9. «.  To  divert  of  the  dignity  of 

queen.  Skaketpeari. 
UNQU E'NCH ABLE,  a.  Unextinguishable.  Afif. 
UNQUENCHABLENESS.S.  Unexlinguishable- 

ness.  JIukemll. 
UNQUE'NCHED,  a. 

1  Not  extinguished.  Bacaa. 
9  Not  extingu  Unable.  Arbutkwt. 
UNQUESTIONABLE,  a. 
l  Indubitable;  not  to  be  doubted. 
«  Such  as  cannot  bear  to  be  auctioned 

impatience.  Skak 
UNQUESTIONABLY,  ad.  Indubitably, 

out  doubt. 
UNQUESTIONED,  a. 
I  Not  doubted ;  passed  without  doubt. 
9  Indisputable;  not  to  be  opposed.  Ben 
9  Not  interrogated ,  not  examined.  Dryden. 
UNQUI'CK,  o.    Motionless;  not  alive.  Daniel. 
UNQU  I'CKENED,  a.  Not  animated ;  not  ripen- 
ed to  vitality.  •  BJm*in©re. 
UNQUI'ET,  a.  [meatVi,  Fr.  inqnietut,  Lat.] 
1  Moved  with  perpetual  agitation;  not  calm, 
not  still.  Afiltoa. 
9  Disturbed ;  full  of  perturbation ,  not  at  peace. 


S  Restless;  unt 
UNQUI'ETLY, 
UNQUI'ETNESS,  s. 

1  Want  of  tranquillity. 

B  Want  of  peace. 

9  Restlessness ,  turbulence. 

4  Perturbation  ;  uneasiness.  Taylor. 
UNRA'CKED.a.  Not  poured  from  the  lees.  Bat. 
UNRA'KED,  a.  Not  thrown  together  and  co- 
vered :  used  only  of  fires.  Skaketpeare. 
UNRA'NSACKED,  a.  Not  pillaged.  Knolle*. 
UNRA'NSOMED,  a.   Not  act  free  by  payment 

for  liberty. 
ToUNRA'VEL,p.a. 
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UNR 

,io  extricate  )Jo 


r.  Jrbuth. 

,  order. 


A To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 
JRA'ZORBP,  a.  Unshaven. 
UNREACHED,      Not  attained. 
UNRE'AD,  a. 

1  Not  read ;  not  publickly  pronounced.  Hooker. 


%  Untaught  i  not  1 
UNRE'Al>INBS8,s. 
l  Want  of  readiness) 
t  Want  of  preparation 
UNREADY,  a. 
1  Not  prepared ;  not  fit. 
•  Not  prompt ;  not  qi 
9  Awkward)  ungsm. 


Taylor. 


UNREAL, 

UNREASON  A B  LE,  «. 

1  Not  agreeable  to  reason. 

I  Exorbitant ;  claiming  or  i mining  on  more 
than  la  fit.  Dry  dm. 

%  Greater  than  is  fit  \  immoderate.  Attertmry. 
UN  REASONABLENESS,  «. 

1  Inconsistency  with  reaaon.  Hammond. 

t  Exorbitance :  excessive  demand 
UNREASONABLY,  ad. 

l  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reaaon, 

I  More  than  enough. 
To  UN  RE' AVE,  •.  a.  To  unravel.  Spenter. 
UNREBA'TED,  c  Not  blunted.  Hakeu-di. 
UNREBU'KABLE,  a.  Obnoxious  to  no  censure. 


UNRECETVED.a.   Not  received. 
UNRECLAI'MED,  a. 

I  Not  tamed. 

•  Not  reformed. 
UN  RECONCILE  ABLE,  a. 

I  Not  to  be  appeaaed  ,  implacable.  Shaketpeare. 

4  Not  to  be  made  consistent  with.  Hammond. 
UNRE'CONCILEU,  a.   Not  reconciled.  Shak. 
UNRECORDED,  a.   Not  kept  In  remembrance 
by  publick  monuments.  Pope. 
UNRBCO'UNTED,  a.  Not  told  ;  not  related. 

Shaketpeare. 

UNRECRU'l  TABLE,  a.    Incapable  af  repairing 
the  deficiencies  of  an  army.  Milton. 
UNRECU'RJNG.o.   Irremediable,  Shakespeare. 
UN  REFORM  ABLE,  a.  Not  to  be  put  into  a  new 


.  .IMED,  _ 
I  Not  amended)  not  corrected. 


*  Not  brought  to  newness  of  life. 

UN" 


Sot  brought  to  r 
REFRESHED, 


Domett 
Hammond. 

,  not  relieved. 

Arbniknnt. 

U  N  REG A'RDED,  a.  Not  heeded  j  not  reapected , 
neglected.  Suckling. 

UNREGE'NERATE,  a.   Not  brought  to  a  nrw 
life.  Stephen, 

UNREGISTERED,  a.   Not  recorded.  Skaketp. 

UN  RE' IN  ED,  a.  Not  restrained  by  the  bridle. 

Milton. 

UN  RELETTING,  a.   Hard;  cruel)  feeling  no 

UNBELIEVABLE,  a. 
PNRELI'EVED,  a. 

I  Not  succoured. 
«  Not  eased. 
UN  RBftf  A'RKABI.E,  a. 

i  Not  capable  of  being  observed 

1  Not  worthy  of  notice. 
UN  REMEDIABLE,  a.    Admitting  no  remedy. 

Sidney. 

UNRHME'MBERED,  a.    Not  retained  in  the 
mind ,  not  recollected.  IVotton. 
UN  REM  E'M  BERING,  a.   Having  no  memory. 

UNREME'M  BRANCE,  «.   Forget  fulness  t  want 
of  remembrance.  Wells. 
UN  RE. MO' Vl '.ABI  E,  o.   Not  to  be  taken  away. 

UNREMCVEABLY,  od.  In  a  manner  trm?aX' 
vSBS&BR  SKakeepeore. 

1  Not  taken  away. 

*  Nat  capable  of  beinj  removed. 


Digby. 


UNR 

UN  REP  A' ID,  a.   Not  recompensed;  not 
pen  sated. 

U  N REPEALED,  a.  Not  revoked ;  not 

cd. 

U  N  RB  PE/NTANT,  \  a.  Not 


UNREPENTING,  )    nllent ;  "not 


sin. 

UNREPENTED,  a. 

sorrow. 
UNREPI'NING,  a. 


fulSbr* 
Roscommon . 
Not  expiated  by  penitential 
Hooker. 

Not  peevishly  complaining. 

Not  fllkd.  BoyU. 

Not  to  be  respited  from 
Sbnketpenre. 


UNREPLENISHED.  a. 
UNREPRIE'VABLE,  a. 

penal  death. 
UNREPROACHED,  a. 

censured. 
UNREPRO'VABLE, 
UNREPRO'VED,  a. 
1  Not  censured. 
«  Not  liable  to 

UNREPUGNANT,  a.   Not  opposite. 
L  N  RE' PIT  ABLE,  a.   Not  creditable. 
UNREQUITABLE,  a.    Not  to  be  retaliated: 
UNRESE'NTED,  a.  Not 


BoyU. 
Pope. 


UNRESERVED,  a. 

1  Not  limited  by  any  private  ■ 

«  Open  ,  frank  ;  conceal! 
UNRESERVEDLY,  ad. 

I  Wilboot  limitation. 

«  Without  concealment)  openly 
UNRESE'RVEDNESS,  «. 

1  Unliroitedness  ; 

1  Openness ;  fra 
UNRESI'STED.  a. 

1  Not  opposed.  «a>K|. 

«  Resistless :  that  cannot  be  opposed).  Pope. 
UNRESI'STING,  a.    Not  opposing  ;  not  makinf 
resistance.  Bentlry. 
UN  RESOLVABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  solved;  ins©- 
luble.  Sontk. 
UNRESO'LVED,  «. 

I  Not  determined ;  having  made  no  resolution. 

Skakespeare. 

*  Not  solved )  not  cleared.  Locke. 
UN  resolving,  a.   Not  resolving ;  not  deter- 
mined.  Drydtn. 
UN  RESPECTIVE,  a.  Inattentive)  taking  little 
notice  Sh&MrtMteniiTt 
UNREST,  s.    Disquiet;  want  of  tramq37lityl 

unquietness :  not  in  i 
UN  RESTORED,  a. 
i  Not  restored. 
i  Not  cleared  from  an  atts 
U  N  RESTRA'  1 N  &U,  a. 

l  Not  confined;  not  hindered.  Dryden. 
9  Licentious  ;  loose.  Shakespeare. 
3  Not  limited.  Brown. 
UNRETRA'CTED, a.  Not  revoked;  not  recalled. 

Gather. 

UNREVEALED,  a.   Not  told;  not  discovered. 


UNREVE'N 


GED.  a. 
END,  a. 


UNRE'VERENTLY,  ad.  Disrespectfully 
UNREVERSED,  a.   Not  revoked) 


L  NREVO'KED,  a.    Not  recalled.  Milton. 

UN  REW A'RDED,  a.  Not  rewarded  |  not  recom- 
pensed, f  *  ITsf  i  aajs 

To  UNRl'DDLE,  r.  a.  To  solve  an  enigma;  to 
explain  a  problem.  Sucktrng. 

To  U  NRl'G,  *.  a.   To  strip  of  the  tackle.  Drydnu 

UNRI'GHT,  a.   Wrong.  IFtadow,. 

UNR PGHTE0U8,  a.    Unjust;  wicked;  sinful) 

U  N  R I 'G HTE0U8LY,  ad.   Unjustly ;  vicWdly  j 
sinfully.  Collier. 
UNRI'GfiTBOUSNESS,  s.  Wkkedneas)  ingj- 

UNRIGHTFUL,  a.  Not  rightful ;  not  just.  Shak. 
To  UNRl'NG,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring.  i/»ds. 
To  UNRI'P,    a.  [an  Improper  word.]  To  r.P . 

to  cat  open. 
UNRI'PE.e. 
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UNS 


1  Immature;  not  fully  concocted. 
•  Not  sea 


Not  matured. 
Immaturity) 


f  Ton  early. 
UNRl'PENED,  i 
L'  N  R|' PEN  ESS, 

new. 
I  N  RJ'V'ALLED,  a. 
I  Haying  no  competitor. 


tVa  lltr. 
Dryden. 

Sidney. 
Addison. 
Of  ripe- 


1  Havine  no  Deer  or  equal. 

......  V .  -      r  ~ v  ■  T 

7b  UNROL,  v.  a.  To  open  what 


UNBOMA'NTICK,  a 

7e  UNROOF,  r.a.  To  unp  wff  the  roof  or  cover 
ing  of  houses.  Shakespeare. 

UN  ROOSTED,  a.  Driven  from  the  roo«t.  Shak. 

To  UNROOT,  v.  a.  To  tear  from  the  roots  ;  to 
extirpate:  to  eradicate.  Dry  ,1m. 

t'N*OUGH,       Smooth.  SJkaJtespeare. 

UNROUNDED,  a.  Not  .htped ,  not  cutto  a 
round.  Doaac. 

UNROYAL,  a.   Unprincely  s  not  royal.  Sidntw. 

To  UNRU'FFLE,  a>.  a.  To  cease  from  com  mo- 
tion  or  agitation.  Dryden. 

UNRU'FFLED,  a.  Calm  j  tranquil ;  not  tumul- 
tuous. Addison. 

UNRU'LED,  a.   Not  directed  by  any  soperionr 

[from  unruly.] 
tumultuousness  ;  licentiousness. 
UNRU'LY,  a.  Torbi 
tlous. 

UNSA'FE,  a.  Not  secure; 


UNSA'FELY,  ad. 


Spenser. 

ulence; 
Bwfi 
»le:  licen- 
Spenter. 
j  danger- 
Hocker. 
rrously. 
Dry  den. 

UNSA'ID,  a.   Not  uttered;  not  mentioned,  let. 
UNSA'LTED,  a.   Not  pickled  or  seasoned  with 
•alt.  Arbntknot. 
UNSA/NCTlFIRDva.  Unholy ,  not  consecrated ; 

not  pious.  Shakesf  rart. 

IN  SATIABLE,  o.   [tasatusbiiis.  Lat.J   Not  to  be 
satisfied  j  greedy  without  bounds.  Naleifh. 
UNSATISFA'CTORINESS,  «.   Failure  of  living 
satisfaction.  Boyle. 
UNSATISFACTORY,  a. 
I  Not  giving  satisfaction. 
«  Not  clearing  the  difficulty. 
UNSATISFIED,  a. 
1  Not  contented  ;  not  pleated, 
t  Not  settled  in  opinion.  Boyle. 
3  Not  Ailed  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full.  Shaketp. 
UN8AT1SFIEDNESS,*.  [from  aasatii/ed.1  The 
state  of  being  not  satisfied.  Boyle. 
UNSATISFYING,  a.  Unable  to  gratify  to  the 


Addison. 

3 


full 

UNSA'VOURINESS,  t.  [from 

1  Bad  taste. 

9  Bad  smell. 
UNSA'VOURY.o, 

1  Tasteless.  Job. 

9  Having  a  bad  taste.  Aftitoo. 

3  Having  an  ill  smell  ;  fetid.  Brottn. 

4  Unpleasing ;  disgusting.  Hooker. 
To  UNSAnr.  ».a.  To  retract;  to  recant;  to  deny 

what  has  been  said.  Milton. 
UNSCA'LY,  a.  Having  no  scales.  Gay. 
UNSCA'RRED.a.  Not  marked  with  wounds.  Sha. 
UNSCHOLA'STICK,  a.  Not  bred  to  literature. 

Locke. 

UNSCHOOLED,  a.   Uneducated  ;  not  learned. 


by  scrip- 
Atterbury. 


UNsCORCHED.a.  Not 
UNSCREENED,  a.  Not  covered; 

UNSCRI'PTUfcAL, 

tore. 
7bUNSE'AL,».a. 
UN  SE*  A  LED,  a. 
t  Wanting  a  seaL 
9  Hnvino  the  seal  broken. 
7o  UNSE'AM,  v.a.   To  rip  t  to  cut  open.  Shak. 
UNSEA'RCHABLE,  a.    Inscrutable  ;  not  to  be 

explored.  Milton. 
UNSF.A'RCHABLENESS,  i.  Impossibility  to  be 

explored. 
UNSKA'SONABLE,  a. 

091 


Not 


UNS 

I  Not  aui table  to  time  or  occasion  ;  unfit ;  ut 

timely;  ill  timed.  Clarend*  . 

9  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year.    Shal . 
S  Late :  as,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 
UNSE'ASONABLENESS,  s.   Disagreement  wit 

time  or  place. 
UNSEASONABLY,  ad. 

agreeably  to  time  or 
UNSEASONED,  a. 
I  Unseasonable;    untimely |  ill-timed:  onto 
uie-  Skoketpearo 
9  Unformed ;  not  qualified  by  use.  Shakttpeare 

3  Irregular;  inordinate. 

4  Not  kept  till  fit  for  use. 

5  Not  salted :  as,  an 
UNSE'CONDED,  a. 

'  I  Not  supported.  Shakespeare. 
«  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.  Brown. 
To  UNSE'CRET,  a.  a.   To  disclose  j  to  divulge. 

Viae  cm. 

UNSE'CRET,  a.  Not  close  ;  not  trusty.  Shak. 
UNSECU'RB.  a.  Not  safe.  Denkam. 
UNSEDU'CED,  a.  Not  drawn  to  ill.  Shaketpenre. 
UNSEE'INO,  a.   Wanting  the  power  of  vision. 

UNSEE'MLINESS,  s. 

uncnmelinesa. 
UNSEE'MLY,  a. 

coming. 
UNbEE'MLY,  ad. 


;  indecorum} 
Hooker. 
> ;  unbe* 
Hooker, 
i  unbecomingly. 

Corinthians. 


UNSEE'N,  a. 

I  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered . 

a  Invisible;  undiscoverable. 

3  Unskilled)  unexperienced.  (  ; 

UNSE'LFISH,  a.   Not  addicted  to  private 

est. 
UNSE>NT.  o. 

I  Not  sent. 

*Un$entfor.   Not  called  by 


Bacon. 
Milton. 
Clarendon, 
inter- 


Arbntknou 
L'Eitrang*. 


edttnot 


UNSE' PARABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  parted  ;  not  to 

t>4f  QlVldfO.  S)t0.ict'iX>e^ilTn^ 

UNSE'PA RATED,  a.   Not  parted.  Pop,'. 
UNSERVICEABLE,  a.    Useless;  bringing  no 
advantage  or  convenience.  Bear  by. 

UNSE'RVICBABLY,  ad.  Without  we  j  without 
advantage.  IVoodvard. 
UNSET,  a.   Not  set  |  nc 
Tb  UNSETTLE,  t.a. 
I  To  make  uncertain, 
«  To  move  from  a  place. 
3  To  overthrow. 
UNSETTLED,  a. 
I  Not  Axed  in  resolution  ;  i 

steady. 
9  Unequable;  not  regular,; 

3  Not  established. 

4  Not  fixed  in  a  place  of  abode 
UNSBTTLBDNESS,  •. 

t  Irresolution;  undetermined  state  of  mind. 
9  Uncertainty;  fluctuation^  Dryden. 
3  Want  of  fixity.  Sonth. 
To  UNSE'X.  a.  a.  To  make  otherwise  than  the 
sex  commonly  is.  Shakespeare. 
UN  SHA' DO  WE'D,  o.   Not  clouded;  not  dark- 
ened. GbnrUle. 
UNS  H  A'  KE  ABLE,  a.  Not  subject  to  concussion: 
not  in  nee.  Shakespeare. 
UN  SUA' KEN,  a. 

1  Not  agitated »  not  moved.  Boyle. 
9  Not  subject  to  concussion. 
3  Not  weakened  in  resolution ; 
7b  UNSHA'CKLE,  p. a.  To  loose  from 

Addison. 

UNSHA'MED,  a.  Not  shamed.  Dryden. 
UNSHA'PED,  a.  Mlshapen  ;  deformed.  Bar*. 
UNSHA'RED,  a.  Not  partaken ;  not  had  in 
common.  Milton. 
To  UNSHE'ATH,  a.  a.  To  draw  from  the  icab- 
baid.  Denfian. 

Milton. 
a  screen ;  want* 
Decay  of  Piety . 
by  the  shield. 


UNSHE'D,  a.  Not  spilt. 
UNSl.'E'LTERED,  a.  W 


«.  Not 
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UN'S 


UNS 


/b  UNSHI'P.  c.3. 
UNSHOCKED.u. 


UNSHOD,  a.  [from 


To  take  out  of  a  »hi p.  S'trtff. 
Not  disgusted ;  not  offended. 

Ticket. 


1 


Having  no  shoe,. 
Clarendon. 

UNSHOOK,  pert.  a.  Not  shaken.  Pop*. 
UNSHORN,  a.  Not  clipped.  Wiito*. 
UNS Hon  ,  part.  a.  Not  hit  by  shot.  Waller. 
To  UNSHOUT.  c.  a.  To  retract  a  shout.  Skuka. 
UNSHOWERKD,  a.   Not  watered  by  .bower.. 

Milton. 

UN  SHRINKING,  a.   Net  recoiling  ;  not  than- 
ning  danger  or  pain.  Shakespeare. 
UNSrai-NNABLETa.   Inevitable.  Shakespeare. 
UNSI'FTED,  a. 
I  Not  parted  by  a  sieve.  May. 
«  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  experience.  Shak. 
UNSI'OHT,  a.  Not  .eciog.  Hudioras. 
UNSI'GHTED,  o.  InvisibTe ;  not  seen.  Sueklimf. 
UNSI'GHTLlNESS,s.  Deformity ;  disagreeable- 
new  to  the  eye.  Wiseman. 
UNSI'GHTLY.o.  Disagreeable  to  the  tight.  Mil. 
UNSINCE'RE,  a.  lituinceru,,  La t  ] 
1  Not  hearty ;  not  faithful. 
•  Not  genuine  ,  inpurc  ;  adulterated.  Doyle. 
S  Not  .ound  ;  not  solid.  Dryden. 
UNSINCE'RITY,  ».  Adulteration i  cheat;  dis- 
honesty of  profession.  Boyle. 
To  UNSl'NEW,».a.  Todeprive  of  .trength. 

Denham. 

UNSI'NEWED,  o.   Nervelcts;  weak.  Shaken. 
fJNSI'NGED,  o.   Not  scorched  ;  not  touched  by 
fire.  Stephens. 

unska-nned"*  lV*iC£2t'  " 

UN^KPLFUL,  «.   Wanting  art ;  wantin 

UNSKILFULLY,  ad 
out  art. 

UNSKI'LFULNESS,  s.  Want  of  art }  want  of 
knowledge.  Taylor. 

UNmKI'LLED,  a.  Wanting  skill;  wanting  know- 
ledge. Dry  den. 

UNSLA'IN.e.   Nat  killed.  Sidney. 

UNSLA'KED.  a.   Not  quenched.  Dry  Urn. 

UNSLEEPING, «.  Ever  wakeful.  MUttm. 

UNSLl'PPING,a.  Not  liable  to  slip ;  fait.  SAa*. 

UNSMI'RCHED, «.   Unpolluted;  not  stained. 

UNSMOKED,  a.  Not  smoked.  Swift. 
UNSOCIABLE,  a.  [i*socia»tlu.  Lat.]  Not  kind; 

not  communicative  of  good;  not  suitable  to 

society.  Raleigh. 
UNSOCIABLY,  ed.  Not  kindly }  without  good- 

nature.  L'Estronee. 
UNSOILBD,«.  Not  polluted;  not  tainted ;  not 

atained.  Kay. 
UNSOLD,  a.  Not  exchanged  for  money.  Pope. 
UNSOLD  1ERL1  KB,  a.  Unbecoming  a  soldier. 

Broome. 

UNSOLID,  «.   Fluid;  not  coherent. 
UNSOLVED,  a.  Not 
UNSOOT,  for  mnnrfc r. 
UNSOPHI'STICATED, 

counterfeit. 
UNSORTED,  a. 


Locke. 
Watt*. 

j  not 
More. 
proper  seps- 
Watt,. 


UNSOUGHT,  o. 

1  Had  without  seeking. 

*  Not  searched ;  not  explored. 
UNSOUND,  o. 

I  Sickly  (  wanting  health. 

S  Not  tree  from  cracks. 

S  Rotten ;  corrupted. 

4  Not  orthodox. 

5  Not  honest ;  not  upright. 

6  Not  true  ;  not  certain. 

7  Not  fast ;  not  calm. 
9  Not  dote ;  not  compact, 
t  Not  sincere ;  not  faithful. 

10  Not  solid ;  not  material. 

1 1  Erroneous ;  wrong. 
It  Not  fast  under  foot. 

UNSO'U  N  DBD,  «.   Not  tried  by  thej»lumtnet. 


Fenton. 
Shakespeare. 

Arbuthnot. 


Hooker. 
Shakespeare* 
Spenser. 
Daniel. 
Mortimer. 
Gay. 
Speruer. 
Milton. 


UNSOUNDNESS,  *. 

l  Erroneousneas  of  belief;  want  of  orthodox;-. 

tiooxee. 

*  Corruptness  of  any  kind. 
3  Want  of  strength;  war 

UN  SOURED,  a. 

1  Not  made  sour.  Bacon. 

ft  Not  made  morose.  Dryden. 
UNSOWN,  a.  Not  propagated  by  tcatteiinf 
seed.  Bacon, 
UNSPA'RED.  a.  Not  spared.  MUtam. 
UNSPA'RINO,  a. 

I  Not  parsimonious.  Miltem. 

ft  Not  merciful. 

To  UNSPE'AK,  v.  a.  To  retract ;  to  recant. 

UNSPE'AKABLE,  a.   Not  to  be  exprested^n- 
cffable;  unutterable.  H*nkrr. 
UNSPEAKABLY,  ad.  Inexpressibly  ,  inefaWy. 


U  N  SPE'Ul  Fl  KD,  a.  Not  particularly  mentioned. 


UNSPE'CL  LATIVI ■;.  a.   Not  theoretical. 
UNSPE'D,  a.    Not  dispatched  ;  not  performed. 

Garth. 

UNSPE'NT,  a.  Not  wasted ;  not  diminished  | 
not  weakened  ;  not  exhausted.  Haton. 
To  UNSPHE'RE,  t>.  o.  To  remove  from  iu  orb. 


Milton. 
Ticket. 


UNSPI'ED.e. 

I  Not  searched ;  not  explored. 

9  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 
UNSPI'LT,  a. 

I  Not  ahed. 

<  Not  spoiled  t  not  marred. 
To  UNSPI'RIT,  t.  a.  To  dispirit  ; 

deject. 
UNsPOl'LED,  a. 

1  Not  plundered  ;  not  pillaged. 

ft  Not  marred  ;  net  hurt. 
UNSPOTTED,  a. 

l  Not  marked  with  any  stain. 

ft  Immaculate;  not  tainted  with  guilt.  Shake*?. 
UNSQUA'RED,  a.  Not  formed  ;  irregular.  Shak. 
UNSTA'BLE,  a.  [ias/oW**,  Lat.] 

1  Not  Axed  i  net  fast. 

5  Inconstant ;  irresolute.  J<  

UNSTA'ID,  a.    Not  oeol ;  not  prudent;  not 
settled  into  discretion  j  not  steady ; 


Dry  in. 


UNSTA'IDNESS,  ». 
1  Indiscretion  |  volatile 
t  Uncertain  motion. 

UNSTA'INED,  a.    Not  atained ;  not  died 

discoloured  ;  not  dishonoured.  Rotcommoa. 
To  UNSTA'TB,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  dignity.  Sao. 
UNSTATUTABLE,  a.  Contrary  to  statute.  Sm. 
V NSTA'UNCHED,  a.  Not  stopped ;  not  stayed. 

Shaketpeare. 

UNSTE'ADFAST,  a.    Not  fixed;  not  fast;  not 

reaolute. 
UNSTEADILY,  ad. 
t  Without  any  certainty. 
«  Inconstantly  }  not  consistently, 
tJNSTE'ADlNESS,  t. 

aolution;  mutability. 
UNSTE'ADY,  a. 
I  Inconstant;  irresolute. 
8  Mutable;  variable;  changeable. 
3  Not  fixed  ;  not  settled. 
UNSTEE'PED,  a.   Not  snaked 
To  UNSTI'NG,  v.  a.  To  disarm 
UNSTI'NTED,  a.   Not  Kmlted. 
UNSTI'RRED.  a.  Not  stirred  |  not  agiutcd.  Boy . 
i   i  N  r  i  I «  h  ,  ».  a.    To  open  by  picking  the 

Not  bending ;  not  yielding. 

Sha  kt  tpeo  re . 
To  free  from  stop  or  ohstrac- 
BojU. 

Meeting  no  resistance.  Dry. 
-™  . —   Easy ;  not  forced.  Hebrews. 
UNSTRA'ITEMBD,  a.   Not  contracted. 
UNSTRE'NGTHENED, 

assisted. 
To  UNSTRI  NG,  v.  a. 


Bacon. 
.  Smth. 
Skeisea. 


stitches. 
UNfTOOPING,  a. 

To  UN  STOP,  f.  a. 

tion  i  to  open. 
UNSTOPPED,  a. 
UN8TRAMNED,  a. 


i  a.   Not  supported  ; 
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UNT 


UNT 


I  To  relax  any  thing  •tniogj  to  deprive  of 
strings.  Smith. 
lToloo«f;  to  untie  Dry  dm. 

UNSTRt'TK.  a.  Not  moved  ,  not  affected.  Phil. 
t/NSTU'DIBD,  a.    Not  premeditated}  not  la. 

boured.  Dryden. 
UNSTU'FFED,  a.  Unfilled  .  unfurnished.  Shak. 
UNSUBSTANTIAL,  a. 
I  Not  solid ;  not  palpable.  Milton. 
1  Not  real.  Adduon. 
UNSUCCESSFUL,  «.   Not  having  the  wished 
event:  not  fortunate.  Cleaxelaad. 
UNSUCCE'SSFULLY,  ad.  Unfortunately ;  with- 
out turrets.  South. 
UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS.  «.   Want  of  success; 

event  contrary  to  wish.  Hammond. 
V  NSUCCE'SSI  VE, «.  Not  proceeding  by  Auk  of 

Bratrn. 

a.   Not  having  the  breast*  drawn. 

Milton. 

UNSU'FFERABLE.  «.    Hot  supportablei  in- 
tolerable :  not  to  be  endured.  Milton. 
UNSUFFl'CIBNCE,  a.  Unnffisance,  Fr.]  Inabi- 
lity to  answer  the  end  proposed.  Hooker. 
UNSUFFl'CIENT,  a.  [insxfftutnt,  Fr.]   Unable  j 

Locke. 
with  (ugar. 

Bacon. 
i ;  not  equal ) 
TtUotton. 
I  ;  unfitness. 
South. 

UNSU'lTING,  a.  Not  fitting  ;  not  becoming. 

jyvoiihTfi* 

UNSU'LLIED,  a.  Not  fooled |  not  disgraced) 
pure.  t  Sprat. 

UNSU'NG,  a.  Not  celebrated  in  verse  5  not  re- 
cited in  verse.  Milton. 

UNSU'NNF.D,  a.   Not  exposed  to  the  son.  Sha. 

UNSUPE'RFLUOUS,  a.  Not  more  than  enough. 

Milton. 

UNSU  PPLA'NTED,  a. 
I  Not  forced  »r  thrown  from  under  that  which 
supports  it.  Philips. 
9  Men  defeated  by  stratagem. 
UNSUPPORTABLE,  a.  tinsupportable,  Fr.]  In- 
tolerable; such  as  cannot  be  endured.  Boyle. 
UNSUPPORTED,  a. 

I  Not  sustained  ;  not  held  up.  Milton. 


Not 


inadequate. 
UNSU'GARED,  a. 


UNSU' (TABLE,  a. 

not  proportionate. 
UNSU'ITABLENESS,  t.  I 


UNSU'RE,  a.  Not  fixed;  not  certain.  Pope. 
UNSURMOUNTABLE,  a.  iinmrmontahle,  Fr.] 

Insuperable  t  not  to  be  overcome.  Locke. 
UNSUSCEPTIBLE,  a.    Incapable;  not  liable 

to  admit.  Ste\ft. 
UNSUSPE'CT,  1  a.  Not  considered  as  likely 
CNSUSPE'CTED.  f  to  do  or  mean  ill.  MiUtm. 
UNSUSPE'CTING,  a.    Not  imagining  that  any 

ill  is  designed.  Pope. 
UNSt  SPI'CIOUS,  o.  Having  no  suspicion.  Mil. 
UNSUSTA'INED,  a.    Not  supported }  not  held 

To t^NSWATHE,  e.  a.   To  free  from  folds^or 
convolutions  of  bandage.  Addison. 
UNSWA'YABLE,  a.    Not  to  be  governed  or  In- 


fluenced by  anoi 
UNSWA'YBD,  a.   Not  wielded ;  not  held  in  the 


hand. 

To  UNSWE'AR,  *.«. 


Shake  •pear  e . 
Not  to  swear;  to  recant 
Spenser. 


any  thine  twornt 
To  UNSWE'AT,  r.  a.    To  ease  after  fatigue;  to 
cool  after  exercise.  Milton. 
UNSWORN,  a.   Not  bound  by  an  oath.  Skak. 
UNTA'INTED.  o. 
I  Not  soiled ;  not  polluted.  Roscommon. 
9  Not  charged  with  any  crime.  Shakespeare. 
3  Not  corrupted  by  mixture.  Smtia. 
UNTA'KEN.  a. 
1  Not  taken.  Haywird. 
uVntakentsp.    Not  filled.  Boyle. 
UNTA'LKlS  of,  a.  Not  mentioned  in  the  world. 

Jjrydtn. 

UNTA'MEABLE,  a.  Not  to  be  tamed ;  not  to 
be  subdued.  Grew. 

VNTA'MED,  a.  Not  subdued;  not  suppressed ; 
not  softened  by  culture.  Spenser. 


Not  tasted;  not  tried  by  the 
H  alter . 


;  unlet- 
Young. 
Locke. 
or  practice. 


To  UNTA'NGLE,  ».  a. 

or  convolutloOr 
UNTA'STED,  a. 

palate. 
UNTA'STINO,  a. 
I  Not  perceiving  any  taste, 
a  Not  trying  by  the  palate. 
UNTA'UOHT,  a. 
I  Uninstructed;  uneducated; 
tered. 

9  Debarred  from  Instruction. 
3  Unskilled;  new,  not  having 

To  UNTE'ACH,  r.  a.  To  make  to  qoYtTori 

what  has  been  inculcated. 
UNTE'MPERED,  a.  Not 
UNTE'MPTED,  a. 
1  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation. 
1  Not  invited  by  any  thing  alluring. 
UNTENABLE,  a. 
I  Not  to  be  held  in  possession. 
9  Not  capable  of  defence.  Clarendon. 
UNTENANTED,  a.  Having  no  tenant.  Temple. 
UNTE'NDER,  a.    Wanting  softness ;  wanting 
affection,  Shakespeart. 
UNTE'NDERED,  a.   Not  offered.  Shakespeare. 
To  UNTE'NT,  e.  a.  To  bring  osjtjrf  a  tent.  Sha. 
UNTE»NTED,  a.  [from  teat.]   Having  no  medi- 
caments applied.  Shakespeare. 
UNTE'RRI  FIED,  a.   Not  affrighted ;  not  .truck 
with  fear.  Milton. 
UNTHA'NKED,  a. 

1  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of  kindness. 

Milton. 

9  Not  received  with  tbankfolness.  Dryden. 

UNTHA'NKFUL,  a.  Ungrateful ;  returning  no 
acknowledgment.  Taylor. 

UN THA'NK FULLY,  od.  Without  thanks  ;  with- 
out gratitude.  Boyle. 

UNTHA'NKFULNESS.  1.  Neglect  or  ©minion 
of  acknowledgment  for  good  received  1  want  of 
sense  of  benefits ;  ingratitude.  Haymtrd. 

To  UNTHi'NK,  ».  a.  To  recall  or  dismiss  a 
thought.  Shakespeare. 

I'M  H  I  N  KING,  a.  Thoughtless;  not  given  to 
reflection.  Lor  Are. 

UNTHORNY,  a.   Not  obstiucted  by  prickles. 

Brovu. 

UNTHOUOHT  of,  a.  Not  regarded ,  not  heed- 
ed. Shakespeare. 
To  UNTHRE'AD,  v.  a.  To  loose.  Afi/u>«. 
UNTHRE'ATENBD,  a.  Not  menaced.  K.  Cliar. 
UNTHRl'FT,  s.    An  extravagant ;  a  prodigal. 

Shakespeare. 

UNTHRl'FT,  a.   Profuse;  wasteful »  prodigal; 

extravagant.  Shakespeare. 
UNTHRI'FTILY,  ad.  Without  frugality.  Cottier. 
UNTHRI'FTINESS,  s.     Waste;  prodigaliiy; 

profusion.  Hansard* 
UNTHRI'FTY,  a. 
I  Prodigal ;  profuse  ;  lavish  ;  wasteful.  Sidney. 
9  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement.  Shakespeare, 
3  Not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten.  Mortimer. 
UNTHRFVlNO,  a.   Not  thriving;  not  prosper- 
ing. Gov.  of  the  Tonfue. 
To  UNTHRONE,  v.  o.    To  pull  down  from  a 
throne.  Milton. 
To  UNTI'B,  v.  a. 
I  To  unbind ;  to  free  from  bonds.  Shakespeart. 
9  To  loosen ;  to  unfasten.  Waller. 

3  To  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot.  Pope. 

4  To  set  free  from  any  obstruction.  Taylor. 
ft  To  trsnlve;  to  clear.  Denham. 

UNTI'BD.o. 
I  Not  bound  :  not  gathered  in  a  knot.  Prior. 
9  Not  fastened  by  any  binding  or  knot. 

3  Not  fast. 

4  Not  held  by 
UNTI'L,  ad. 

I  To  the  time  that. 


9  To  the  place  tl 

3  To  the  degree  that. 
UNTI'L,  pr».  To. 
UNTI'LLED,  a.   Not  cultivated. 
UNTI'MBERED,  a.   Not  furnished  with  timber  1 
weak. 
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ti 


UNTl'M  ELY,  ad 
L'NTl'NGED,  a. 

1  Not  MM  i  not 

•  Not  infected!. 

U NT J'R ABLE,  a.  Indefatigable; 
tKTl'RED.  a.  Not  made  weary. 
UNTITLED,  a*  Having  no  title. 
UNTO,  prrps  [It  was  the  old 
obsolete.}  To.   See  TO. 


Boyle. 
Svt/I. 

ried.  Sha. 

Skaketptare. 

for 


I  Notre 
UNTOfJ 


Waller. 


JCHED,  a. 
1  Not  touched  »  not 
•  Not  moved ,  not  a 
S  Not  noddled  with. 
UNTOWARD,*. 
1  Prowled  ;    perverse  ; 

raided  or  taught. 
«  Awkward  ;  ungraceful. 
3  Inconvenient;  troublesome. 
UNTOWARDLY,  ad. 

froward. 
UNTCWARDLY,  ad. 

perversely. 
INT  RATE  ABLE,  a.    Not  to  be 
UNTRACED,  a.   Not  marked  by 

I'NTRA'CTABLE,  a.  [MNmMI,  ld*.j 
l  Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and  ma* 


""I 

Creecft. 
ffud,brat. 
;  perverse ; 
Locke. 

inly; 


any  footsteps. 


«  Rough;  difficult. 

UNTRa'CTABLBNESS,  $.   Cnwillingnew  or  un 
fitness  to  be  regulated  or  managed.  Lock* 
UNTRA'INED  a. 
1  Not  educated  ;  not  instructed ;  not  disciplined 


H  upward. 

Herbert, 
of  being 
Hovel. 
Not  diaphanous; 


I 


To 

Not  laid  up 


to  go  back 


•  Irregular;  ungovernable. 
UNTRANSFERABLE,  o. 

given  from  one  to  another. 
UNTRANSPARENT,  a. 

UNTBAVELLEO*  a. 
I  Never  trodden  by 
«  Having  never  at 
To  UNTRE'AD,  t>. 

inthesam 
UNTRE'ASU 

aited. 
UNTR'EA 
ticable. 
UNTRi'BD.a. 
I  Nut  yet  attempted. 
I  Not  yet  experienced. 
S  Not  having  paased  trial. 
I '  NTRFU  M  PHABLE.  a. 
umph. 

L' NT  ROD,         >a.  Not 


UNTROTJ,        la.    Not  passed;  not  marked 


not  repo- 
Shmketpeart. 
.table  ;  not  prac- 
Detay  of  P\ety. 

Milton. 

Collier. 
Miliem. 
allows  no  iri. 
Huihbrai. 
not  marked 


,  sorrow,  or  guilt.  Shak. 
not  confuted;  free  from  pas- 

Mdton. 

3  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course.  Spenttr. 


UNTRU'E,  o. 

I  False  ;  contrary  to  . 

»  False  ;  not  faithful. 
UNTBU'LY,  ad. 

troth. 
UNTRU'STINESS,  *. 
UNTRUTH... 

1  Falsehood ;  contrariety  to  reality. 

«  Moral  falsehood  ;  not  veracity. 

S  Treachery  t  w 

uVtl'nabl£ 

cal. 

To  UNTU'NE,  v.  a. 
l  To  make  incapable 
To  disorder. 

Not 


Hooker. 
Sacking. 
net  according  to 
a. 


Alterbury. 
i  not  must- 


Prior. 


UNTUTORED.  «• 
To  UNTWPNE,  » 
I  To  open  what  is 


UNW 


station. 
Waller. 

f  To  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself.  Berou. 
9  To  separate  that  which  clasps  round  any  thing. 

  .dsceesa. 

To  UNTWI'ST,  ».  «.  To  separate  any  things  in- 
volved in  each  other,  or  wrapped  up  an  them- 
selves. TayUr. 
To  UNVA'IL,  t.  a.  To  uncover ;  to  atrip  of  a 
vail.  Oraaoas. 
UN  VALUABLE,  a.  Inestimable;  being  above 
price.  Alter  barm. 

UNVALUED,  a- 


1  Not  prized »  aeilected. 
9  Inestimable;  above  price. 
UN  VANQUISHED,  a.  h 


UN  VA'NQU  ISHED,  a.'     Not  conqeeree;  net 
overcome.  Mfca, 
UNVA'RIABLE,  a.  [invariable,  Fr.]  Not  change. 

able »  not  mutable.  Norria. 
UNVA'RIED,  a.   Not  changed;  not  diversified. 

UNVA'RN ISHED,  a. 
1  Net  overlaid  with  varnish, 
t  Not  adorned;  not  decorated.  flfetoMadfc 
UNVARYING,  a.   N  ot  liable  to  change,  Locke. 
ToUNVE'IL.e.o. 
I  To  uncover  j  to  divest  of  a  veil.  Pope. 
•  To  disclose  I  to  show.  Shakespeare. 
UNVE'ILEDLY,   ad.      Plainly;  without  dis- 


un^vtSntilated, 


the 

I'N  VE'RITABLE,  c.  Not  true.  Brass..' 
UNVE'RSED,  a.  Unacquainted;  unskilled.  BU. 
LJNVE'XED,  a.  Untroubled ;  undisturbed.  Skm. 
i.NV  I'OLATED,  a.  Not  injured  i  no?  broken.  Cte. 
UNVl'RTUOUS.  «.  Wauling  urtoe.  Ska*. 
UNVl'SlTED.a.  Not  resorted  to.  MiLxl. 
UNU'NIFORM,  a.   Wanting  uaiforsaHy. 

"Pietj. 


over  or 

TayagesJ. 
UNU'RGED,  a. 
UNU  SED,  a. 
I  Not  put  to  use ; 
«  Not  accustomed.- 

UN' USEFUL,  a.   Useless;  serving  no  purpose. 

UNU'SU  A  L,  a.    Not  common ;  not  frcouem  ; 

rare.  Faltnm . 

UNW'SUALNESS,  «.    Uacommonneu;  iafre- 

quency.  £\  name. 

UNUTTERABLE, *e.   Ineffable;  inexpressible. 

Smith. 

UN  VULNERABLE,  a.     Exempt  from  wound  ; 

not  vulnerable.  Skabetpeare. 
UNW  A' KEN  ED,  a.  Not  roused  from  sleep.  AM. 
UN  WA  LLED,  o.  Having  no  walls.  Kncliet. 
UNWA'RES,  est.     Unexpectedly;  before  any 

caution  or  expectation.  Fairfax. 
UNWA'RILY,  ad.  Wil 

ly;  heedlesly. 
UNWA'RINESS,  i. 

caution  i  carelesnesa. 
UNWA'RLIKE,  a.  Not 

war;  net  military. 
UNWA'RNED,  a.  Not 

wary. 

UNWARRANTABLE,  a.  Not 


p.fky. 


m> 

Drjde*. 


to  be  justified ;  not  allowed. 
UNWARRANTABLY,  ad.   Not  jnatinably ;  not 
defenaibly.  Wok*. 
UNWARRANTED,  e.  Not  ascertained ;  uncer- 
tain. Baora. 
UNWARY,  a. 

>  W^in«  «■»»•»*  »»P">*nt;  has^i^recW 
%  Unexpected:  obsolete. 


UNWASHED, la.  Not  washed;  not 
UN  WA'SHEN,  J  by  washing.  Dvrpa. 
UNWA'STED,  o.  Plot  consumed ;  not  dimi- 
nished. Blackmwre. 
UN  WASTING,  o.    Not  growing  law; 
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UPH 


it  I  not*s< 
FuckUng. 
Boylt. 

Nottobttiwdj  indef*. 

Hockrr. 


UNWA'YID,  «.   Not  utei 

*nned  to  the  road. 
UN  WEAKENED,  a.  Not 
UN  WE' A  PON  ED,  a.  Not 

sive  arms. 
©NWE'ARIABLE, 

iigable. 
UNWE'ARIED, a. 
1  Not  tired ;  nnt  fatigued.  Mailer 
t  Indefatigable ;  continual  ;  not  to  be  spent ; 

DNWE'D...  Unmarried.  Shammputr* 
UN  WE'DGEABLE,  a.  Not  to  be  cloven.  Ska* 
UNWEE'DED,  a.  Not  cleared  from  weed*.  SKa 
UNWEE'PED,  a.  Not  lanvenwd:  now  jMgpt 

rsvVRETiNG,  a.  Ignorant) 
UNWE'lGHED.a. 
I  Not  examined  by  the  balance. 
9  Not  considerate ;  negligent.  Sha.ketp*art 
UNWE'IGHING,  a.  Inconsiderate;  thoughtless. 

Snaketpeare . 
UNWE'LCOME,  a.    Not  pleasing  ;  not  grate 
ful ;  not  well  received.  Dtnham 
UN  WE'PT,  a.  Not  lamented  j  not  bemoaned.  Dr. 
UNWET.a.   Notmbist.  Dry<im 
UNWHl'PT,  o.   Not  punished;  not  corrected 
with  the  rod.  Skaketptart 
UNWHOLESOME,  a.  _ 
I  Insalubrious ;  mischievous  to  health.  i*>6. 
•Corrupt 
UNWI'EL 
tion. 

UNWI'ELDINESS,  «. 

move,  or  be  moved. 
UNWI'ELDY,  a.  Unmanageable;  not  easily 
moving  or  moved}  bulky;  weighty;  ponder- 
om.  Clmrendo*. 
UNWI'LLING,  a.  Loath:  not  contented :  not 
Inclined:  not  complying,  byinclination.  Woo*. 
UNWI'LI.INGLY.  od.    Not  with  good  will ;  not 


To  UNW  R  VP,  a.  a.  To  open  what  is  folded. 
ToUNWRE'ATH.  t.  a.  To  untwine.  Bcylt. 
UNWR1TING,  a.    Not  aatuming  the  character 
of  an  author.  Jraaiaaut., 
UNWRITTEN,  a. 
t  Not  written  j  not  conveyed  by  writing ;  oral ; 

itioftAi-  Htiic. 
«  Not  containing  writing.  Smith. 
UNW  ROU  GHT,  a.    Not  laboured  ;  not  manu- 
factured. FmrJaM. 
UNWRU'NG,  a.  Not  pinched. 
UN  Y  1'ELDKD,  e.   Not  given  up. 

To  UNYOKE,  ».  a.  ^   

1  To  loose  from  the  yoke.  gMWPWW 
9  To  part ;  to  disjoin.  Shakupean. 
UNYOKED,  a.  ,  _  . 

j  Having  never  worn  a  yoke.  Uryden. 
ttoua  i  unrestrained.  Shaktifxart. 


Heavily  i  with  diflcult  mo- 


Denvam. 
Loathness;  dislocltna- 


without  loathness. 
UNWI'LLINONESS,  f 
tion. 

To  UNWI'ND, a. 
I  To  separate  any  thing  convolved  j 
to  untwine. 

*T6  disentangle;  to  loose  from  entanfleraent. 


Tto  UNWI'ND,  v.  n.  To  admit  evolution. 
UNWI'PED.o.  Not  cleaned.  . 
UNWI'SE,a.  Weak.;  defective  in  wisdom.  TW. 
UN  W  I'SBLY,  ad.  Weakly ;  not  prudently;  not 
H:,,iv  otanejf. 
ToUNVVVsH,  o.«.  To  wish  that  which  unot 
\  to  be.  a/iaeespswrr. 
UNW  I'SHBD,  a.  Not  sought ;  not  desired.  Shak. 
UNWl'ST,  a.  Unthought  of ;  not  known.  Spew. 
To  UN  WIT,  o.  a.   To  deprive  of  understanding . 

not  used.  SkuketptuTt. 
UNWITHDRA'WINO,  a.   Continually  It^raJI. 

UNWITH8TOOD,  a.  Not  opposed.  £*J)J* 
UN WITNESSED,   a.      Wanting  testimony  ; 

wanting  notice.  Hooker. 
UNWITTINGLY,  ad.     [properly  aaasarciafly, 
from  aaawei.]    Without  knowledge ;  wlthoat 
consciousness. 
UNWONTED,  a. 
1  Uncommon  ;  unusual ;  rare ;  infrequent.  Gla*. 
t  Unaccustomed ;  unusual.  mny. 
UNWORKING,  a.  Living  without  labour.  Lot. 
UNWORTHILY,  od.   Not  according  todesett. 
fJN WORTHINESS,  «.    Want  of  worth ;  want 

Wuk*. 


UNWORTHY,  a. 
1  Not  deserving, 
t  Wanting  merit, 
a  Mean;  worthless. 
4  Not  suitable  ;  not  adequate. 

•  Unbecoming :  vile. 
UN  WOUNDED,*. 

1  Not  wounded. 

*  Nol  hurt. 


Hooker. 
WhUgiJt. 


Mxltcm. 
Popt. 


bed) 

rest. 

3  In  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat. 

4  Prom  a  state  of  decumblture  or  < 
B  In  a  state  of  being  built. 
0  Above  the  horiaon. 

7  To  a  state  of  proflciency  :  he  is  getting  «PJ« 

reputation.  _  Jttertr" 

•  In  a  state  of  exaltation :  the  favourite  is 

?p  as  high  as  he  wishes.  'NP" 
n  a  state  of  climbing :  he  is  coming  up. 
10  In  a  state  of  insurrection  i  the  people  are  up  in 
Wain  Shakrtptar*. 
U  In  a  state  of  being  increased,  or  raised :  the 
uric*  i*  retting  up.  Dryden. 
It  Prom  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any  pemon  or 
« :  our  servant  who  follows  us  »  U'i  t« 
up  with  us.  VEttrang*. 

13  Into  order ;  as,  he  drew  ap  his  regiment^ 

14  From  younger  to  < 
)»  Up  and  doum.  Dm 
i<J  Up  and  down.  Bac 
VI  Vp  to.   To  an  equal  _  , 
WUpunth.   Adequately  to.  Roger*. 
19  Up  with.    A  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of 

raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow.  Sidney. 
HP,  int. 

1  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed.  Pop*. 
•  A  word  or  exhortation,  exciting  or  rousing  to 
action  i  «P  and  try.  Sptnter . 

UP,  prep.   From  a  "lower  to  a  higher  part;  not 
down  :  go  ap  the  hill.  Bacon. 
TbUPBE'AR.  ».  a.  pret. 
bom.   [up  and  bear.] 
I  To  sustain  aloft ; 
9  To  raise  aloft. 

3  To  suppoit  from  falling.  upenter. 
To  U  PBRA'ID.  •.  a.  [ayg*6red«a.  Sax.] 
I  To  charge  contemptuously  with  any^thlng^s. 

9  T  o  object  as  matter  of  '«Pf0»cn'__<i  /^ST*'* 

3  To  urge  with  reproach.  LD*c?Jr  £  h 

4  To  reproach  on  account  of  a  benent  receiver 
from  the  reproacher.  Skaknpcart. 

i  To  bring  reproach  upon  j  to  show  faults  by  Yt- 
ing  in  a  state  of  comparison.  butuey. 
6  To  treat  with  contempt.  a—KJE 
UPBRA'l  DER,  s.  [from  npW.1    One  that  ra- 

jAbSidiholy.^  *«**XjL«. 

To  UPBRA'Y,  t.  c.  Toshawie. 
UPBROLGHT,  part.  pass,  of  upbnng.  Educated; 

nurtured.  ,  ,     _     ,  .fff! 

U'PHAND,  a.   [up  and  haa-f.]     Lifted  the 

lirtnd  mwiuns 

U'PCAST,  a.  Thrown  upward.  Dryden. 
U'PCAST,  s.    A  term  of  bowling ;  a  th*ow  ;  a 
t-asi  Simkftpcare. 
To  U  PGATHER,  a.  a.  («p  and  gatAer.]  To  con- 
tract.  Apraier. 
UPHE'LD,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  apao/d.  Main- 
tained;  sustained.         ,    M    u  1AJ'"°"- 
UPHI'LUo.   [ap.ndWiLl   DifficuHj  WjlAj 
labwarof  climbiogaWH.  tiarusa. 


Pop*. 
Spemer . 
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7b  UPHOA'RD.  r.  a.  [up  and  hoard.]   To  trra 
sure;  to  store  j   to  accumulate  lu  private 
places.  Spenser. 
To  UPHO'LD,  v.  «.  pret.  upheld  {  part.  pass,  up 

held  or  upholden.    [up  and  hold.} 
1  To  lift  on  high.  Dryden. 

t ;  to  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  falling. 


4  To  support  in  any  state  of  life. 
»  To  continue »  to  keep  from  defeat. 


Swtft. 
Hale. 


>  Shalt. 

Bible. 
Shakup. 
mischief 


Raleigh. 
Hooker. 

0  To  keep  from  being  lost.  Shakespeare. 

7  To  continue  without  failing.  Holder. 

8  To  continue  in  being. 
UPHOLDER,  s.  [from  uphold  ] 

1  A  supporter, 
t  A  sustainer  in  being. 

5  An  undertakers  one  who  provides  for  funeral* 

Gay. 

UPHOLSTERER,  s.  [a  corruption  of  upholder.] 
One  who  Ifurnishes  nouses ;  one  who  fits  up 
apartments  with  beds  and  furniture.  Pope 

UPLAND,  s.  [up  and  land.]  Hi«her  ground.  Bur 

U  PLAND,  a.    Higher  in  situate 

UPLA'NDISH,  a.  [from  upland.] 
inhabiting  mountains. 

To  UPLA'Y,  ».  a.  [up  and  lay.]  To  hoard ;  to 
lay  up.  Donne. 

To  U  PLI'FT,  v. a.  [up  and  /<ft.]  To  raise  aloft.  Ad. 

U'PMOST,  a.  [an  irregular  superlative  formed 
from  up  ]    Highest}  topmost. 

UPO  N,  prep,  [up  and  on.) 
I  Not  under;  noting  beiug  on  the  top 

9  Not  within  ;  being  on  the  outside. 
9  Thrown  over  the  body  as  clothes. 
4  By  way  of  imprecation  or  infliction 

upon  him.  Shaketpeare. 
»  It  expresses  obtestation,  or  protestation :  upon 
my  honour.  Shaketpeare. 

6  It  is  used  to  express  any  hardship  or  mischief: 
it  brought  evil  upon  them.  Burnet. 

7  In  consequence  oft  he  valued  himself  apoa  hu 

birth.  Clarendon. 

•  In  immediate  consequence  of :  upon  one  kind 
ord  he  was  reconciled.  TUloUou. 
•  state  of  view :  it  appears  upon  history. 

Temple. 

10  Supposing  a  thing  granted  :  upon  these  terms 
it  is  admitted.  tfaraet. 

11  Relating  to  a  subject:  Locke  wrote  upon  go* 
vernment.  Temple. 

St  With  respect  to :  I  was  silent  apoa  questions 
which  I  did  not  understand.  Dryden. 

IS  In  consideration  of:  he  surrendered  upon 
splendid  promises.  Pope. 

14  In  noting  a  particular  day :  Caesar  died  upon 
the  ides  of  March.  Atdisoa. 

l  i  Noting  reliance  or  trust :  I  do  it  »/>«•  your 
word.  Shakespeare, 

10  Near  to  noting  situation :  Fontarahis  is  upon 
the  edge  of  France.  .  Clarendon. 

17  On  pain  of:  hence !  apoa  your  lives.  Sidney. 

15  On  occasion  of:  the  king,  upon  this  news, 
marched.  Sv\ft. 

10  By  inference  from  :  apoa  your  promises  no- 
thing will  follow.  Locke, 
m  Noting  auenl ion  i  I  was  apoa  my  work  when 
the  fright  happened.  Locke. 
•I  Noting  particular  pace:  he  came  on  upon  a 
gallop.  Dryden. 
99  Exactly  t  according  to  i  they  are  near  apoa  ten 
thousand.  Shaketpeare. 
S3  By }  noting  the  means  of  support    he  lives 


0  In 


upon  I 

.  Cpon, 


i  is  in  many  of  Its  significations, 
tracted  into  on.  See  ON* 
U'PPER,  a.  [a  comparative  from  up.] 
1  Superiour  in  place ;  higher.  Penchant. 
9  High- r  in  power  or  dignity.  Hooker. 
UWlRMtyr.  ..  [superlative  from  upper.] 
I  Highest  in  place.  Dryden. 
4  Highest  in  power  or  authority.  Glanrille. 
3  Predominant ;  most  powerful.  Drvden 
"'^'SH,  fl.  [from-p.5   Proud;  arroganT* 
ToV  PRAM  SB,  ».  o.  {up  and  rait*.]  To  raise  op } 


URG 

To  f  PRE'  aR,  •.  :  [up  aud  rear.]    To  rear  on 
high.  Got. 
U'PRIGHT,  a.  [ap  and  rigkt.\ 

1  Straight  up ;  perpendicularly  erect.  Baton. 

ft  Erected  ;  pricked  up.  Spenser. 

$  Honest ;  not  declining  from  the  right.  Afrftoa. 
U'PRIGHT,  t.   Elevation  )  orthography. 
U'PRIGHTLY,  ad.  [from  irprif  at.J 

I  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

9  Honestly}  without dev 


ri«ht. 
Taylor. 


Holler. 


Plaints. 
Cowley. 


U'PRIGHTNESS,  s.  [from  uprifAt.] 

I  Perpendicular  erection. 

9  Honesty ;  integrity. 
To  UPRI'SE.  *.  a.  [up  and  rise.} 

l  To  rise  from  decumbiture. 

9  To  rise  from  below  the  horizon. 

3  To  rise  with  acclivity. 
U  PHI'SE,  s.   Appearance  above  the  hortxoa 

Shakespeare. 

U'PROAR,  s.  [oproer,  Dutch.]   Tumult ;  buale } 
disturbance ;  confusion.  Rateirk. 
To  U'PROAR,  ».«.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

Into  confusion  :  not  used.  5 
To  UPROOT,  r.  a. 

by  the  root. 
To  UPROU'SB,  «.«.  [epxnd 

from  sleep ;  to  excite  to  action. 
U'PSHOT,  s.  [up  and  shot.]    Conclusion  |"  eod  , 
last  amount ,  final  event.  Pope. 
U'PSIDE  down,  [an  adve/bial  form  of  tpeech.l 
l  With  the  lower  part  above  the  higher.  Heylin. 
9  Id  confusion  ,  in  complete  disorder.  Raleigh. 
U'PSPRINO,  i.    A  man  suddenly  exalted}  an 
upstart;  not  used.  Shakespeare. 
To  UPSTA'ND,  a.  n.    [ap  and  stead.]    To  be 
erected.  Afay. 
To  UPSTA'RT,  e.  a.  [ap  and  start.]    To  spnng 
up  suddenly.  Dryden. 
U'PSTART.  s.    One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth. 

}  whsl  suddenly  rises  and 


To  tear  up 
To  waken 


Tb"(?  PSTA'Y,  v.  a.   [ap  and  stay.]  To 

To  UPSWA'RM. ».«.  ftp  and  swarm.)   To  raise 

in  a  swarm  :  out  of  use.  Shakespeare. 
To  UPTA'KB,  ».  a.   [trp  and  Uxk*.]   To  take  into 

the  hands.  Spenser. 
To  UPfRA'lN,  v.  a.   [up  and  train.]    To  bring 

up  i  to  educate  :  not  used.  5pea.«*r. 
To  V  PTU'RN,  v.  a.  [up  and  tarn.]  To  throw  up ; 

to  furrow.  Milio*. 
U'PWARD.a.  [up  and  award,  Sax.]   Directed  to 

a  higher  part.  Dryden. 
U'PWARD,  s.  The  top :  out  of  use.  Skm' 

Upwards,  }  «*•  ««d 

I  Toward  a  higher  plsce. 
9  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

3  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

4  More  than ;   with  tendency  to  a  higher  or 

f renter  number.  Hooker. 
bward  the  source.  Pope. 
To  UPWI'ND,  c.  a.  pret.  and  pass.  nnuound. 

Tup  and  wind.]   To  convolve.  Spenser. 
URBA'NITY.  s.   [urbdniU,  Ft.  er6.wi.os,  L.t-1 
}  politeness;  merriment; 

Dryden. 

.rmorick.] 

Shaketpeare. 

I  A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child.  Prior. 
URE,  s.    Practice}  use:  obsolete.  Hooker. 
U'RETER,  ».   [ofnrm?.]    Ureters  are  two  long  and 
small  canals  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys,  one 
on  each  side,  which  carry  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder.  Witeip.an. 
U'RETHRA,  s.    [*>-->».]     Hie  pasaaxe  «*f  the 
urine.  Uitetnon. 
To  URGE,  v.  a.  [urgto,  Lat.] 
I  To  incite  -,  to  posh  t  to  press  by  moti vca.  TU. 
9  To  provoke ;  to  exasperate.  Shaketpeare. 

3  To  follow  close,  so  as  to  impel.  Pope. 

4  To  labour  vehemently;  to  do  with  eagerness 
or  violence.  _  P°P*- 

&  To  press  |  to  enforce. 
«Toi 


A'NITY,  s 
Civility}  el  . 
facetinusncss. 
U'RCHIN.a.  [I 
I  A  hedge- hog. 


♦ 
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To  URGE,  v.  n.  To  pmi  forward. 
U'RGENCY,  f.  [from  mrgtui.] 
culty  or  necessity. 

-  ;e>  " 


19  To  Importune ;  to  solicit. 
•  To  press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  obj 

T\lloU<m. 

i  of  difti- 
Sirtfi. 

U'RGl?NT,  a.  [urgent,  Pr.  ar-feus,  Lai] 
I  Cogent;  pressing;  violent.  Raleigh. 
u  Importunate  ;  vehement  in  solicitation.  F.xod. 
U'RGBNTLY,  ad.    Cogently;  violently  i  vehe- 
mently; importunately.  Harvey. 
C'RGER,  t.  [from  arg *.]   One  who  presses ;  Ira- 
portuncr.  Swift. 
U'RGE  WONDER,  *.   A  tort  of  gram.  Aforr. 
U'RINAL,  s.  [ariaal,  Fr.]   A  bottle  in  which 
water  it  kept  for  impection.  SAnlrerpeare. 
U'RINARY,  a.    [from  urine.]    Relating  to  the 
urine.  Brown. 
U'RI NATIVE, a.  Working  by  urine;  provoking 
urine.  Bacon. 
URINATOR,  t.  [arinetor,  Lat.]    A  diver.  Ray. 
U'RINE,  s.    [ww,  Fr.  uim,  Ut.]  Animal 
water.  Brown. 
To  U'RINE,  v.  a.  [ariaer,  Fr.J   To  make  water. 
U'RINOUS,  a.  [from  iHm.J  Partaking  of  urine. 


URN,  s.  [ura*,Fr.  «nw.Lit.] 
l  Any  vessel,  of  which  the  mouth  ia  narrower 
than  the  body.  Drydm. 
*  A  water- pot.  Creech. 

3  The  vessel  in  which  the  remains  of  burnt  bo- 
dies were  put.  Wilkim. 

DRO'SCOPVT  «.   [a^and^-arW)  Inspection 
of  urine.  Brown. 
U'RRY.  «.    A  mineral.    A  blue  or  black  clay 
that  lies  near  the  coal,  which  is  an  unripe  coal, 
and  proper  far  hot  lands. 
US.  The  oblique  case  of  aw. 
USAGE,  *.  [Zage,  Fr.] 
I  Treatment.  Dry  den. 

9  Custom)  practice  long  continued.  Hooker. 
9  Manners;  behaviour:  obsolete.  Spcntcr. 
GSAGER,  t.  [ntager,  Fr.]   One  who  has  the  use 
of  any  thing  in  trust  fur  another.  Daniel. 
USANCE,  s.  tasai.ee,  Fr.] 
I  Use;  proper  employment. 
Jt^Usury  ;  irUe£j»l  P*"1  for  money. 

1  The  act  of  employing  any  thing  to  any  purpose. 

•  Locke. 
t  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for  any 

Erpose.  Temple. 
fed  of;  occasion  on  which  a  thing  can  b« 
employed.  Philip*. 

4  Advantage  received ;  power  of  receiving  ad- 
vantage. Dryden. 

ft  Convenience;  helps  usefulness.  Locke. 
0  Usage;  customary  act.  Locke. 

7  Practice ,  habit.  Waller. 

8  Custom  ;  com  man  occurrence.  Shaketpeare. 

9  Interest ;  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money, 


out  of  use. 


Addxvm. 
I  Peter. 
Shaketpeare. 


To  USE,  v.  a.  [user,  Fr.  asas,  Ut.] 
J  To  employ  to  any  purpose. 

3  To  treat. 

4  To  practise 
ft  To  behave : 

To  USE,  *.  a. 
1  To  be  accustomed  ;  to  practise  customarily.  Sp. 
•  To  be  customarily  in  any  manner  j  to  be  wont. 

Bacon. 

3  To  frequent ;  to  inhabit :  obsolete.  May. 
USEFUL,  «•  [use  and/ktf.]   Convenient;  pro- 
fitable to  any  end ,  conducive  or  helpful  to  any 

USE&LLY,  ad.   In  such  a  manner  as  to  help 
id  some  end.  Bentley 


USEFULNESS,  t.     Conduciveneaa  or  helpful. 

ness  to  some  end.  Adduon. 
USELESS,  a.    [from  use.]    Answering  no  par- 
pale j  having  no  end.  Boyle. 
U'SELESS LY,   ad.     Without  the  quality  of  an- 
swering any  purpose.  Locke. 
WSELESSNESS,  $.  [from  tueiesi.]    Unfitness  to 
ltd. 
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U'SER,  i.  [from  use.]   One  who  i 

USHER,  I.  [fcausier,  Fr.] 
I  One  whose  business  it  is  to  Introduce  strangers, 
or  walk  before  a  person  of  high  rank.  Skak. 
9  An  under  teacher;  one  who  introduces  young 
scholars  to  high  learning.  Dry  dm. 

To  U'SHER,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  introduce 
as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger  -,  to  forerun.  Mil. 

USQUEBA'UGH,  s.  [an  Irish  and  Erse  word, 
wh'ch  signifies  the  water  of  life.]  A  com- 
pounded distilled  spirit,  being  drawn  on  aro- 
matirks.  The  Highland  sort,  by  corruption, 
they  call  whiskey. 

U'STION,  s.  [uttum,  Fr.  tutm,  Ut.]  The  act  of 
burning)  the  state  of  being  burned. 

USTOVRIOLS,  a.    [ustaas,  Lat.]  Havir 
quality  «r  burning. 

USUAL,  a.    [asuer.Fr.3  Comm 


customary. 
USUALLY,  ad. 


ng  the 

Haiti. 
;  frequent, 


Commonly;  frequently,  cus- 

Stcift. 

[from  usual.]   Commonness  | 


[atat  and  captio,  Ut.]  In 
ulsition  of  the  property 
thereof  for  a 


tomarily. 
USUALNESS,  i. 

frequency. 
USUCA'PTION,  «. 
the  civil  law,  the 
of  a  thing  by 
term  of  years. 
USUPRU'CT,  s.  [un/rnit,  Fr.]  The  temporary 
use ;  enjoyment  of  the  profits,  without  power 
to  alienate.  Ayliffe. 
USUFRU'CTUARY,  s.   [em/ructauriiis,  UHn.] 
!  and 


One  that  has  the  use  and  temporary  profit,  not 

usury  ,  to  take  interest  for  tnonev.  Shaketp. 
USURER,  s.  [bsutwt,  Fr.]    One  wbn  puts  mo- 
ney out  at  inn- rest :  commonly  used  for  one 
that  takes  exorbitant  interest.  Shakespeare. 
USU'RIOUS,  t.    [asaaire,  Fr.]     Given  to  the 
practice  of  usury ;  exorbitantly  greedy  of  pro- 
fit. Donne. 
To  USU'RP,  v.  a.  [asarpo,  Ut.]    To  possess  by 
force  or  intrusion  t  to  seize  or  possess  without 
right.  Ben  Junto*. 

USURPATION,*,  [from 


.]   Forcible,  un- 
ion.        Dry  den. 
One  who  seizes,  c>r 
possesses  that  to  which  be  has  no  right.  Spen. 
USU'RPINGLY,  ad.    [form  usurp.]  Without 


just,  illegal  seiaure  or  possession.  Dryden. 
USU'RPER,s.  [from  warp.] 


just  claim. 
USURY,  •.  [ware*,  Fr.  usuro,  Ut.] 
1  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money ;  interest. 

Hallo*. 

«  The  practice  of  taking  interest.  Bacon. 

UTENSIL,  «.  [aieattie,  low  Ut.]  An  instru- 
ment for  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the 
kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade.  South. 

UTERINE,  a.  [aiertaiu,  Ut.]  Belonging  to 
the  womb.  hay. 

V  TERUS,  $.  [Ut.]   The  womb. 

UTl'LITY,  f.  ItHilitd.  Fr.  atiutas.  Ut.]  Use- 
fulness;  profit;  convenience;  advantageous- 

UTMOST.  «.  (almost,  from  utter.  Sax.] 
i  Extreme ;  placed  at  the  extremity.  Milton. 
<i  Beine  in  the  highest  degree.  £fta*etpearr. 
UTMOST,  s.   The  most  that  can  be,  the  great- 
est power;  the  highest  degree;  the  greatest 
effort.  South. 
UTTER,  a.  [utter,  Sax  ] 
I  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre. Milton. 
1  Placed  beyond  any  compass  ,  out  or  any  place. 

Milton. 

3  Extreme ;  excessive ;  utmost.  Milton. 

4  Complete  ,  total.  Clarendon. 
a  Peremptory.  Clarendon. 
8  Perfect ,  mere.  Atterbnrg. 

To  UTTER,  r.  a. 
I  To  speak )  to  pronounce ;  to  express.  Shak 
«  To  disclose,  to  discover;  to  publish.  Raleigh. 

3  To  tell;  to  vend.  Corns. 

4  To  disperse ,  to  emit  at  large.  Su  tft. 
UTTERABLE,  a.   [from  utter.]  Expressible; 

such  as  may  be  uttered. 
UTTERANCE, 
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VAC 

1  Pronunciation  i  manner  of  sneaking .  Spfur 
9  [From  extranet,  Fr.]     Extremity  :  terms  of 
extreme  hostility  :  out  of  o»e.  Skakttptmrt, 


UTTERER,  t.  [from  uMer.] 
I  One  who  pronounces. 
«  A  divulger;  a  discloser. 
S  A  seller  ;  a  vender. 

UTTERLY,  md.    [from  »MtT.]      Full  v ; 

plettly  ;  perfectlx.  Clari 
U'Tl  ERMOST,  a.  (from  utter.] 
l  Extreme ;  beinf  m  the  highest  degree.  Milton. 
8  Most  remote.  Abbot. 
LITER  MOST,  $.   The  greatest.  Hooksr. 
L'VFOUS,  a.   [urn,  Lat.]    The  aratas  coat,  or 
irb  of  the  eye,  hath  a  inusculous  power,  and! 
can  dilate  and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it, 
called  the  pupil.  Ray. 
V  V 114,  s.  [uzulc,  Lat.]   In  anatomy,  a  round 
soft  spongecas  body,  suspended  from  the  pa- 
rate,  near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils*  over 
the  glottis.  Wiumon. 
UXO»RIOUS,  a.    rasorfaa.  Lat.]  Submissively 
food  of  a  wile ,  infected  with  connubial  do- 
t»Kr.  Milton. 
UXORIOUSLY,  md.    [from  utriau,]  With 
fond  submission  to  a  wife.  ITryuV*. 
trZCVRIOllSNESS,  *.  [from  stfarwsu.^Connu- 


•  '   


J  HAS  two 
V    >isb>  by  two 
ToweL  which 
F,the 


,  ro  modem  Eng- 
t,  and  a 
i  rwo  let- 


u»c©usooanr,  has  a  sound  nearly  ap- 
to  those  of  6  and/;  and  it  ia  never 


T,*  a.  Ye;  it  is  a  consonant,  and1  properly  makes 
•It*  t weaty- 1 tcoo<> letter  m  the  English  aiplia- 
but ;  as  a  auwtcrol  it  »t»otb  fee  Ave.  eteh. 
Y#/CANCY,s-  [from  meant .J 

I  Empty  space  >  vacuity.  Shokttptmri. 

V  Lb  asm  ;  space  unfilled.  Wmtts* 

9  State  uf  a  pest  o>  emptoyneent  w&en  &  ia  uta- 
snpplied.  ty\f*- 

♦  Time  of  leisure;  selaxatioa  ;  iatcmwsi»!» ; 
time  untngaget). 

9  Listlessouts;  emptiness  ef  thought. 
Y  AT  ANT,  av  firmmmt,  Fr.  xucou*,  Lat.] 

»  Empty  ;  unfilled ;  void.  Biipfe. 

S  Free  ■  unercurabeYcd  r  an  crowded-  S1"rt. 

S  Not  tilled  by  an  ineumbeHr,  ur  _ 

4  Being  at  leisure ;  drsengaged.  C 

»  Thoughtless  ;  empty  uf  ihajghtj  not 


7 9  VA'CATE,  ».».  [t»ac*>,  Lat.  J 
•  To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  mat*  of  so  cut  ho- 
rity.  /IriMtv 
t  To  wake  vacant ;  to  (put  posses  icon.  of. 
9  To  defeat ,  to  put  an  end  ta. 
VACATION,  s.  [vacation  Lat,] 
I  Intermission  of  juridical  ]>rtvrr edings,  or  any 
other  stated  employment;  recess  of  courts  or 

t  Leisure  >  foeedern  from  trouble  or 

▼ATCARY,  $.   C»«*'«v  *•*!.]    A  cow 

eow-  pasture.  Rmxlry. 

To  VA'CCIN  ATE,*  x.  a.  ttmcnx.  Lot.  a  eow.J  To 
innocurate  with  vaccine  matter.  Enrtc*. 

YA'CCINATION,*  *.  [from  t  aeriuoa*.  J  The  act 
of  inserting  vaccine  matter;  innoculation  for 
the  cow-pox.  Mnfick. 

YA'C0INE,*a.   Belonging  to  a  cow,  Eurkk. 

TACI'LLANCY,  a.  [xuei/iaa*,  Lat.J  A  state  of 
wavering;  fluctuation;  inconstancy.  Aforr. 

VACILLATION,,.  [roeWfcrft©>  Lat.)  The  act  or 


VAL 

Space  unfilled  (  space  unoccupied. 
S  Inanity  ;  want  of  reality. 
VA'CUOfJS,  a.  [eocwxi,  Lat,  racae*.  Fr.] 

unfilled. 
FA>CUVM,$.  [Int.]   Space l 

ter. 

To  V ADE,  e.  n.  [ra  to,  Lat.]   To  xa 

V.V6ABOND,  «.  (raguAund,  Fr.] 
1  Wandering  without  any  tetUed  habitation  ; 

wanting  a  home.  Ayt\fe. 
9  Wandering;  xagruat.  Shrnktmptmn* 
V  AG  A  BOND,  g.  [frosn  the  asrjettivx.J 
I  A  xagraut  -.  a  wanderer  ;  conuaouiy  in  a  sense 
of  reproach.  Raingt. 
t  One  that  wanders  illegally,  without  a  scmrd 
habitation.  Wettr. 
VAGA'RY,  s.  fxugxx,  Lat.]   A  wild  Creak  i  a  cav 
pricioaa  frolick.  Lockr. 
VAGINOPE'NNOLTS,  a.  [eograa  J 
Sheath-winged;   having  the 
itb  hi.-d  coses. 


VA'GOUS,  u.  rrogna,  Lat.  eugnr.  Fr.]  Wander- 
ing: unsettled  :  not  in  use.  A^hjr. 
VA'GBABCY,  s.   [foam  uterun/.]    A  state  *l 

wsndermg;  asuettkri  candvJfoo. 
T.YGRANT,  a.    Wandering  ;  naucttled ;  vaga- 

bond  ;  uoSxed  in  plare. 
TA'GKANT,  a.   tragus*,  Fr.]  A 

man  ortscttWd  in  Nabitalism. 
VAOCE,  c.  [vagxr,  F?.  -ro^is, 
t  WaTidering;  ragranC  ;  vugs' 
9  Unsettled  a  undctmaiaed. 
VAIL,*.  [v»Ur,  Fr.} 
1  A  curtain;  n  enter  thrown  aver  any  thing  aa> 
he  eanceatedv  fFnc** . 


»  Avpatt  of 


tu9: 


by  whkk  the 


5  Money  given  to  servants.   Ser  FALE- 
T.- VAll.v.u.  Tnenvur.  See  VEIL. 
TV  TAIL,  r.  a.  [uatuVu  Ir  sunerP  Fs.J 
I  To  kt  fail  y  to  >offcr  ro  descends  Carrw. 

*  To  let  tall  in  token  of  respec:.  kmUtr, 
9  To  fhli  ;  to  hi  sink,  x*  fear,  or  fox  any  otber 

ivKcreat.  SA«trsrrejv. 
To  VAIU  r.  uv   ;  To  yield;  ta  give  places  to 

show  respect  by  yietdmg. 
VAIN,  av  [svrru,  Fr-  rsnu,  Laf-I 
l  Fioitkm;  inarTectaar. 

*  Em^ty  -  ttflssjsj >*  st 
9  Meanly;  proud,  | 

4  Showy; 

SMDr; 
SFahxis 
T/^Puenw  T*  I 
roa'.ly  ^without  effect. 

TAlBGLO'RlOUSy*- 
Boasting  wit  ho 
pm pert  ron  to  desert. 
YAl»GL0»RIOU3LY,*  *d.   £fco«n  revngbneaa.] 
Ban raingloeious  maanea.  U \ . 

YArNGLOrftY,  j.  [t-umt  gtvHhv  Lat.]  Prssto 
auovemerit  ;  empty  pride.  Taylor, 
TAFNLT^  adl  [from  aatsn] 
t  WVchont  effect ;  toao  purpose  >  ia  xain.  Dry. 
«  Proudly  ,  arrvrantiy. 


»  Ji\\c  2!  reel"»g  or  stsrgerinc.  ifcrftas*. 
VACVATION,  I    [raiS.*,  fat.]    The  act  af 

emptying. 
TAT  U  1ST,  ».  [from  vacua*.]  A 

that  holds  a  taeum-n. 
TACU'l  Hi ,  ».  [wcatios,  Lat.] 
)  Bmptlneat;  state  of  bemg 


9  Idly  ;  rooiiahly. 
YA  KNr4E33,  ». 


A  prince  of  1 
YA'LANCE,  ».   [from  Fairucio,  whence  the  t 
of  them  came.]!  The  fringes  or  drapery  hettx 
keg  round  the  tester  sr.d  stead  of  n  busk  Jun/C. 
TeYA'LAKCn%u.av   Todctoeate  with  drapery  : 
not  to  use.  S+aJtstptir*. 
YALE,  s.  [oaf,  Fr.  tu(nu>  Lat.] 
t  A  row  ground  ;  a  vaHey.  Dryirm. 
9  [Fro m  cnsuL  profit,  at  xaicv  arrweH.] 

t.  [smasuXaa,  Lat.J  M 


VA'LYWTIPTB,  i.  A 
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VAN 


VALERIAN, 

A  plant. 
VA>LBT,$.  [Fr.1 


A  waiting  jervant 

VALETUDINARIAN.)  •.    [ewleiadiaottw,  Fr 
VALETUDINARY,     j    voierado,  Lat.j  Weak 
ly  I  iicltlv  ;  infirm  of  health.  Dtrkant. 
VA'LIANCE,  t.    [toitfaarr,  Fr.)    Vnlour;  per- 
sonal puissance;  bravery.  Spenter. 
VA'LIANT,  a,  [nuUoat.Fr.]   Stout;  pmonally 
puissant;  brave.  Stlmn. 
VA'LIANTLY,  ad.    [from  rsJimr.]  Stoutly; 

with  personal  strength.  KnalUs. 
VA'LIANTNKSS,  a.   [from  valiant.}  Valour; 
personal  bravery ;  puissance*  fierceness  ;  stout- 
ness. Kuo/let. 
VA  LID,  a.  [velide.  Fr.  ee/tdsv,  Lot.] 
l  Strong;  powerful ;  elficaciou*  ;  prevalent.  Mil. 
t  Having  intellectual  farce;  prevalent;  weigh- 
ty; conclusive.  Stephana, 
VALl'DITY.  i.  [veftdlre,  Fr.  from  raiid.J 
l  Force  to  convince ;  certainty.  P»pr. 
1  Value :  a  irnae  not  used.  Shakapeare. 
VA'LLANCY,  i.   [from  veunee.]    A  Urge  wig 
that  shades  the  face.  .  Drutien. 

VA'LLEY,  a,   [woiUt,  Fr.  aaUu.  Lnt.)   A  low 
ground  i  a  hollow  between  hilla.  Milton. 
VA7LOROUS,  «.   [from  valser.)   Brave;  sunt; 

valiant.  Spenter. 
VA'LOROISLY,  ad.   In  .brave  manner. 
VA'LOUR,*.  [wleur,  Fr.  *eW,  Lat.)  Peraonal 
bravery ;  strength ;  prowess ;  puissance  i  stout- 
ness. J « up  if. 
VA'LUABLE,  a.  [aotuaUe,  Fr.] 
1  Precious  ;  being  of  great  pike. 
*  Worthy  ;  deserving  regard. 
VALUATION,  «.  (from  vafa*.] 
I  The  act  of  setting  a  value  >  »p 
«  Value  set  upon  ant  thing.  Bocsn. 
VALUATOR,  »•    [from  aatma.)    An  appraiser 

one  who  sets  apon  any  thing  tr*  price 
VALUE,*.  [aume.Fr.  v«ior,lat.J 


I  Price;  worth, 
t  High  rate. 

S  Rate ;  price  ee.ua!  to  the 

bought. 

To  VA^UE,  •.  a.  [tatair,  Ff.J 
J  To  rate  at  a  certain  pvke. 
S  To  rate  highly  x  to  wave  in 

5  To  nppraise ;  to  estimate. 
4  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  m 
•  To  take  account  of. 

6  To  reckon  at,  with  reaped  to 


•  To 


Job. 

of  the  thing 
l>rj,ir*. 

Sptnur. 
esteem.  Ait. 
LttttituM. 

Skak. 


J  to 


•  To  compare  with  respect  to  price,  or 

lcoce.  Job. 
9  To  raise  to  estimation  :  not  in  use.  Sidney. 
VA'LUELESS,  o.   Being  or  no  value,  Skaketp. 
VA'LUF.i:,  t.   He  that  values.  /Wteu. 
VALVE,  t .  [seme,  Lai.] 
I  A  folding  door.  Pop*. 
t  Any  thing  that  opens  over  the  month  or  a  ves- 
sel.  Uv.it. 
S  (In  anatomy.)   A  kind  of  membrane,  which 
opens  in  certain  vessels  to  admit  live  blood, 
and  shuts  to  prevent  its  regrets.  Arbutknot. 
VA  LVULE,  s.  fraJrair,  Fr.]   A  small  valve. 
VAlMI'.i.   The  upper  teat  her  of  a  shoe.     Anna . 
T»  VAMP,  t.  a.  To  piece  an  old  thing  with  some 

VA?M*pRCV  [from  remp.1  One 

an  old  thing  with  something  new. 
VAN,  «.  [ermtf.  Fr.) 
1  The  front  of  an  army ;  the  first  tine.  Dryde*. 
t  [From  van,  Fr.)    Any  thing  spread  wide  by 
which  •  wind  is  raised ;  a  fan.  Broome. 
9  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten.  AHlUm. 
7*  VAN,  v.  a.    [sewms,  Let.]   To  fan;  to  win- 
now :  not  in  use.  .Bore*. 
VAKCOURIER,  $.    [evesreourter,  Fr.)   A  hur- 

bi neer ;  a  precursor. 
VANk,  ».  [r»eut,  Dutch.)   A  plate  hong  on  a  pin 
to  turn  with  the  wind.  Shakeipeare. 
VANGU  ARD,  a.  [avoat  rarsV,  Fr.]  The  front, 


VAR 

VAN  I'LL. I,  a.  [reerUe,  Fr.)   A  plant.   The  frost 
of  throe  plants  is  used  to  scent  cbocotate.  Mil. 
To  V .VMs If .  a.  n.  fraaesco,  Lat.) 
1  To  lose  perceptible  existence. 


1  To  lose  perceptible  existence.  5i  inr>. 

S To  paaa  away  from  the  sight ;  to  disappear. 

5  To  paaa  away ;  to  be  lost.  Ji u rfcery." 

VA'NITY,*.  franilos,  Lat.] 
I  Emptiness)  uncertainty;  inanity.        £  refer, 
it  Fruitless  desire ;  fruitless  endeavour.  Sidney. 

3  Trifling  labour.  Raleigh. 

4  Falsehood  ;  untruth.  Dux  its. 

5  Empty  pleasure  ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  -  un- 
substantial enjoyment.  Pop*. 

6  Ostentation ;  arrogance.  RaUinh. 

7  Petty  pride  j  pride  (xerttd  upon  slight  grounds. 

To  VANQUISH,  v.  a.  [vealrre,  Fr.] 
l  To  conquer;  to  overcome.  Ctavendnat. 
t  To  confute.  Atterburn. 
VANQUISHER,  $.  [from  vanemai.)  Conqueror  t 

aabduer. 
VA'NTAGE,  ». 

I  Gain;  profit. 
11  Superiority ;  state  hi  which  owe  hath  better 
means  of  action  than  another.  South. 
3  Opportunity ;  convenience.  SSakr*veure. 
To  VA'NTAGE,  v.  a.    [from  advantage.}  To> 
profit :  not  in  use.  Sp  enter. 

VA'NTBRASS,  s.    [or  an  l  bran.  Ft.]   Armour  for 
the  arm.  Mxttorn. 
VA'PID,  a.  [sapid**,  Let.]    Dead ,-  having  th* 
spirit  evaporated;  spiritless;  mawkish;  flat. 


VATIDNESS,  ».    [from  vapid.)    The  state  of 


Sandy  f. 
Jh>pe* 


being  spiritless; 
VAPOR ATION,  a.  [capered.  La*.]   The  act  of 

VA^COkER,>^^^^^o«  awpmir.)     A  boaster;  a 

braggart.  Gvv.  i 

VA'POftiSH,  e.  Tfrom  »ep»ar.] 

I  Vaporons  ;  f«l|  of  vapours. 

SSplenetrcki  kumorsouic;  peevish. 
VA'POROUS,«.  [vavvnmx,  Fr.) 

i  F  i»| !  of  exhalation  ;  fuaay.  Drrh&m 

i  Windy;  tatarent. 
VA'POUR,*.  [vapvr,  Lat.] 

1  Any  thing  exhalaklc  ;  any  taiog  l bat  miog.cn 
with  the  air.  A/tt»sw. 

2  Fume ;  steam.  Asvlon. 

3  Wind  ;  llatulence.  Bueee. 

4  Mental  fume;  vain  imagination;  fancy  unreal. 

Hammond. 

i  (In  the  plural.)  Disease*  caused  by  flntu'.incc, 
or  by  diseased  nerves ;  hypochondriacal  int. 
ladies  :  melancholy  i  spleen.  Addison. 
To  VA'POUB,  e.n.  [eoporo,  Ut.] 

1  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume  ;  to  fly  off  in  cva- 

fo rat  ions.  Donr  t. 

o  emit  fumes.  Jtatxm, 

5  To  bullv  ;  to  brag.  G/a*riiie. 
Ta  VA'POUB,  e.  a.  To  effuse,  or  scatter  in  fume 

or  vapour.  Deime. 
VA'RIAHLE,  e.    Itanaile.  Fr.  eeTioei/i»,  Let.] 

Changeable  ;  mutable  |  inconstant. 
VARIABLENESS,*,  [from  rerieele.) 
I  Changeableness;  mutability. 
9  Levity  ;  inconstancy.  Clurmu. 
VARIABLY,  ed.  [from  veriaA/e.]    Char.geahly  ; 

mutably  :  inconitantry  ;  unrcriainly. 
VARIANCE,*,  rfromvery.]  Discord;  disagree. 

ment  i  distention.  Sprat. 
VARIATION,  *.  [ranetfo,  Ut.] 
t  Change,  mutation  ;  differcuce  from  iuelf. 

Breflfy. 

4  Difference;  change  from  one  to  another.  Wood. 

3  Successive  change.  S*nke$/.eara. 

4  (In  grammar. L  Change  of  termination  of 
nonns.  ll'atu. 

b  Citsnge  in  natural  plienomenons.  tVvttom. 

6  Deviation.  UrvoV*. 

7  Variation  qf  the  txmpcu.  Deviation  of  the 
magnetick  needle  from  an  exact  parallel  with 
the  meridian. 

V.VK  1  <  ul.'s,  a.  [vu»ice*«ff  Ut.)   Diteased  with 
dictation.  Skat  p. 
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VAS 

To  VAMUEGATE,  r.  «.  [verierarsui,  school  I  At.] 
To  diversify  ;  to  stain  with  different  colours. 

Woodward. 

VARIEGATION,  «.  [ftom  vancgatc]  Diversity 
of  colours.  Etrlyn. 
VARI  ETY,  «.  [MrieU,  Fr.  vmrittmt,  Lat.] 
1  Change  .  succession  of  one  thing  to  another , 
intermixture  of  one  thing  with  another.  Next, 
i  One  thing  of  many  by  which  variety  U  made. 

Kaleigk. 

3  Difference  -,  dissimilitude.  Aturtmry. 

4  Variation }  de*  iation  ;  change  from  a  former 
state.  Hale. 

4  Many  and  different  kinds.  Lav. 
VARIOUS,  a.  [rarius,  LiLl 
1  Different .  several ;  manifold.  Milton. 
9  Changeable  i  uncertain ;  unfixed  ;  unlike  it- 
self.  Lorxe. 

3  Unlike  each  other.  Dryden. 

4  Variegated |  diversified  Milan. 
v  N'KIOL'SLY,  ad.  [from  eortow.]    In  a  various 

manner.  Bacon. 
VA'RIX,  «.  [Ut.  vsmcc,  Fr  ]  A  dilaUtion  of  the 
vein.  sharp. 
VA'RLET.  *.  [rorier,  old  Fr.  now  toiel.] 
1  Anciently  a  servant  or  footman.  Spenser. 
9  A  scoundrel  j  a  rascal.  Dryden. 
VA'RLETRV,  s.  t{tmm  tar  let.]    Rabble  j  crowd ; 

populace.  akaktspeare. 
VA'RNI8H,  «.  [vends,  Fr.  vends,  Lal.J 
I  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal,  or  other 
bodies,  to  make  them  shine.  Bacon. 
9  Cover;  palliation. 
To  VA'RNISH,  e.  a.  [veraissrr.  Fr.] 
l  To  cover  with  something  shining.  Shaketp. 
9  To  cover;  to  conceal  or  decorate  with  some- 
thing ornamental.  Dryden. 
3  To  palliate;  to  hide  with  colour  of  rhetonck. 


VA'HNlSHKR,  t.  [fr 
l  One  whose  trade  is  to  varnish.  Boyle. 
4  A  disguiscr  :  an  adorncr.  Pope. 
VA'RVELS,  «.  [tercellen,  Fr.]  Silver  rings  about 
the  Itsjs  of  a  hawk,  on  which  the  owners  name 
is  engraved. 
To  VA'RY,  v.  a.  [varior,  Lat.] 
I  To  change  ;  to  make  unlike  itself.  Milton, 
9  To  change  to  something  else.  Waller . 

3  To  make  of  different  kinds.  Brwvn. 

4  To  diversify }  to  variegate.  Milton. 
To  VA'RY,  v.  a. 

I  To  be  changeable }  to  appear  in  different  forms. 

Milton. 

9  To  be  unlike  each  other.  Collier. 

3  To  alter ;  to  become  unlike  itself.  Popt. 

4  To  deviate ;  to  depart.  Locke. 
3  To  succeed  each  other.  Additon. 
0  To  disagree  ;  to  be  at  variance.  Davits. 
7  To  shift  colours.  Pope. 

VA'RY,  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Change ;  alteration  : 
not  in  use.  Shaketpeare. 
VA'SCULAR,  a.  [from  vatcnlum,  Lat.]  Consist- 
ing of  vessels  ;  full  of  vessels.  Arbnthnot. 
VASCULI'FEROt'S,  a.  [oascu/uw  and/ero,  Lat.] 
Such  plants  as  hive,  beside  the  common  calyx, 
•  peculiar  vessel  to  contain  the  seed,  some- 
tines  divided  into  cells.  (Juim  j . 


VASE,  s.  reuse,  Fr.  rasa.  Lat.] 
I  A  vessel;  generally  a  vessel  rather  for  show 


9  It  Is  used  for  a  solid  piece  of 
ble. 

VA'SSAL.  *.  [eaiMl,  Fr.  vauallo,  Ital.] 
I  One  who  holds  by  the  will  of  a  supenour  lord. 

Additon. 

9  A  subject .  a  dependant.  Raleigh. 

3  A  servaut;  one  who  acts  by  the  will  of  ano- 
ther. Shakespeare. 

4  A  slave  t  a  low  wretch.  S-'takcepeure. 
VA'SS  ALAGE.  s.  [vauelage,  Fr.]    The  state  of  • 

vassal:  tenure  at  wirfj  scrvi 
dependence. 


servitude;  slavery 


VAST.  «.  [cou«,  Fr.  vastus,  Lat.] 
i  Large  j  great. 

*  ViUously  great  j  enormously  e 


700 


or  ca- 
Mxlto*. 


VAST,  s. 


VEG 


] 


enor- 
ntlem. 
i  enormously 
Shakespeare. 


VASTATION,  i.  [vojfofio,  Ut.]  Waste  ;  depo- 
pulation. Decay  of  Ptety. 

VA'STEU*  s.  [from  the  Sax.]  The  vessel  or 
bowl  in  which  the  Saxons  drank  healths  at 
their  publick  entertainments.  Adu 

VASTI'DITY,  s.  [roi  c :  ta . ,  Lat.]  Widen  ess ,  im- 
mensity: a  barbarous  word.  Skakc$i 

VA'STLY,  ad.  [from  tat.}    Greatly  ;  to  a 
degree. 

VA'STNESS.s.  [fromrusi  ] 
roous  greatness. 

VA'STY.  a.  [from  rost.] 
great. 

VAT.  s.  [vol,  Dutch,  fat,  Saxon.]  A  vessel  in 
which  liquors  are  kept  in  the  immature  state. 

Phtltpe. 

VATIC  IDE,  s.  [rates  and  eado,  Lat.]  A  mur- 
derer of  prophets. 

To  VATl'CINATB,  v.  u.  [ralirtw,  Lat.]  To 
phesy  ;  to  practise  prediction. 

VA'U  DEVIL,*.  [taudetilU,  Fr.]    A  song 

mon  among  the  vulvar  a  ballad ;  a  trivial 
strain. 

VAULT,  s.  [roaUe,  Fr.  votta,  Ital.] 
I  A  continued  arch, 
a  A  cellar. 

3  A  cave  -,  a  cavern. 

4  A  repository  for  the  dead. 
7b  VAULT,  *.  n.  [reviser,  Fr.] 

I  To  arch  ;  to  shape  as  a  vault. 

9  To  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  VAULT,  r.  su  [vofriger,  Fr.] 

I  To  leap ;  to  jump. 

9  To  plav  the  tumbler,  or  posturetnastrr. 
VAULT,  i.  [from  the  verb.]    A  leap  ;  a  jump. 
VA'ULTAGE,*.  [from  tault.]     Arched  cellar: 

not  in  use. 
VA'ULTED,  u.  [fromraalt  ]  Arched; 

VA'ULTER,  s.  [from  coal/.]  A 

a  tumbler. 
VA'ULTY,  a.  [from  teuf«.] 

a  bad  word. 
To  VAUNT,  v.  a.  ivoatrr,  Fr.] 

play  with  ostentation. 
7b  VAUNT,  v.  a.   To  play  the 

with  ostentation  ;  to  boast. 
VAUNT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

ostentation. 
VAUNT,  ■.  [from  arani.  Fr.] 


Smdy*. 

Shakespeare. 


concave : 
Shakespeare. 
to  dis- 


Sptnecr. 
braggart :  to  talk 
Granville. 
;  boast;  vaia 
GramtUo. 
The  first  parti 


VA'UNTER,  s.  [t 

VA'UNTFUL,  a.  [roswt  and/aii.] 

tentatious. 
VA'UNTINGLY,  ad.  (from  vanntinr.] 

fully;  ostentatiously.  Sh*..~  .  . 

VA'UNl  MURE,  s.  [ovaaC  mur,  Fr.]  A  false  wall. 

h'aovitt . 

VAVASOUR,  i.  [rsreossear,  Fr.]  One  who  him- 
self hording  of  a  superiour  lord,  has  others 
holding  under  him.  Csnssaes. 

VA'WARD,  *.  [voa  and  toarst]  Forepart. 


VEAL.  t.  [reef,  a  calf,  old  Fr.]   The  flesh  of  a 
calf  killed  fw  the  table.  Gay. 

VECTA'RIOUS,»e.  [rectarias,  Lat.]  Belongiae 
to  a  carriage.  ./«»■ 

VE'CTION.         Is.  [rrcuo,  vectito,  Lat.]  The 

VECTITATIwN,  J     act  of  . 
carried. 

VE'CTURE,  s.  [recfaro.  Lat.]    Carriage.  I 
To  VEER,  r.  a.  [rfrer,  Pr.]   To  turn  about. 

To  VEER,  v.  a. 
I  To  let  out. 
9  To  turn;  to  change. 
VEGETABl'LITY.s.  [from  vegetable.]  Vegetable 
nature  -,  the  quality  of  growth  without  sensa- 
tion. Brovn. 
VE'GETABLE,  s.  [referaoifis,  sciiool  Lat.l  Any 
thing  that  has  growth  without  sensation 
plants. 

VE'GETABLE,  s.  {tegetabUis,  Ut] 
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VEN 

1  Belonging  to  ■  plant.  .  Prior, 
l  Having  the  nature  of  plants.*  Mtlton. 
Tb  VE'GETATE,  v.  a.  [vegeto,  Lat.]   To  grow  as 
plants,  to  shoot  oat)  to  grow  without  sensa- 
tion. Woodward. 
VEGETATION,  i.  [from  tegefo.  Let] 
1  The  power  of  producing  the  growth  of  plants. 

Woodward. 

ft  The  power  nf  growth  without  sensation.  Hook. 
VE'GETATiVE,  t.  [vegetatif,  ft] 
1  Having  the  quality  of  growing  without  life. 

Raleigh. 

i  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants. 

lirvome. 

VE'GETATIVENESS,  t.  [from  vegetative.]  The 

quality  of  producing  growth. 
VEGETB,  a.  [vegetas,  Lai.]   Vigorous i  actives 

sprightly.  South. 
VE'GETIVE,  a.  [from  vegeto,  Lat.]   Vegetable  | 

having  the  nature  of  plants.  Tatter. 
VE'GETIVE,  #.   A  vegetable.  •  Dryden. 

VE'H  I'M  ENCE,  \     rr#A_l_.i-  »  , 
VE'HEM  ENCY,  J     l™*****"*  '•-"•J 
1  Violence ;  force.  Milton. 

•  Ardour;  mental  violence  ;  fervour.  Ar*dison. 
VE'HEMENT,  a.  [vehement,  Fr.  vehement,  Lat.] 

t  Violent  |  forcible.  Grew. 
9  Ardent;  eager:  fervent.  Miltou. 
V  E'HEMENTLY,  ad.  [from  vehement.] 
1  Forcibly. 

ft  Pathetically ;  urgently.  TilloUo*. 
VE'HICLB,  •.  [pehiculum.  Lit.] 
I  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried.  Addimn. 
ft  That  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves  to  make 
the  principal  ingredient  potable. .  Brown. 
S  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  it  conveyed. 

L'Ettraage. 
To  VEIL,  c.  «.  [veto.  Lat.]   See  VAIL, 
t  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  which  con- 
ceals the  face.  Boyle. 
<a  To  cover;  to  invest.  Milton. 
l  To  hide  ;  to  conceal.  Pope. 
VEIL,  S.  [velum,  LaiJ 
1  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face.  Waller. 
ft  A  cover ;  a  disguise.  Dry  den. 

VEIN,  s.  [vine,  Fr.  reaa,  Lat.] 
1  The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  ex* 
treme  capillary  arteries  reflected  back  again 
toward  the  heart,  and  uniting  their  channels 
aa  they  approach  It,  till  at  last  they  all  form 
three  large  veins.  Qaincg. 
a  Hollow;  cavity.  Newton. 
a  Course  of  metal  in  the  mine.  Sr\ft. 
<t  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius. 

Drydtn. 

5. Favourable  moment.  Wot  ton. 

C  Humour;  temper.  Bacon. 
7  Continued  disposition.'  Temple. 

•  Current ;  continued  production.  Stnft. 
o_  Strain  ;  quality.  Oldham. 
in  Streak ;  variegation :  as,  the  rrtiu  of  the  mar- 
ble. 

VE'INY?*  }*  t******.      from  tela.] 
1  Full  of  veins. 

ft  Streaked  s  variegated.  Tftorruow. 
VELLEMTY,  a.  [vetlenat,  from  v*Ue,  Lat  ]  The 
lowest  degree  of  desire.  Locke. 
To  VE'LLICATE,  c  a.  [velUco,  Lit.]  To  twitch ; 

to  pluck ;  to  act  by  stimulation.  Bacon. 
VE'LLICaTION,  s.  {teiltcatw,  Lat.]  Twitching  , 
stimulation.  Watt*. 
VE'LLUM.s.  [reita.  Fr.]  The  shin  of  a  calf 
dressed  for  the  writer.  Wiseman. 
VELOCITY.  «•  \velocitat,  Lat.]     Speed  :  s wi ft- 
neat  i  quick  motion.  Bentley. 
VELVET,  *   [velato,  Ital.  villas,  Lat.]  Silk  with 
a  abort  fur  or  pile  upon  it*  •  Locke. 
VB'LVET,  a. 
l  Made  of  velve..  Shakespeare. 
ft  Soft ;  delicate.  Young. 
To  VB'LVET,  e.  o.  To  paint  on  velvet.  Peach. 
VE'LURE,  i.  [tetoan,  Fr.]    Velvet.  Skaketp. 
VE'NAL,  a.  [penal,  Fr.  venalis,  Lat.] 
1  Mercenary ;  prostitute.  Pope. 
ft  (From  vein.]  Contained  in  the  veins.  Ray. 

TOI 


VEN 


[from  venal.]  Mercenaries? , 
liinaticut,  Lat.]    Used  in  bant- 


Saleable  ; 
Carew. 


VENA'LlTV,  «. 

prostitution. 
VENATICK,  a. 
ing. 

VEN  ATI  ON,  s.  [oeaatso,  Lat.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  hunting.  Brown. 

To  VEND,  e.  o.  [readre,  Fr.  vendo,  Lat.]  To  sell ; 
to  offer  to  sale.  Boyle. 

VENDE'E,  «.  [from  vend.]    One  to  whom  any 
thing  is  solo.  Ayltffr. 

VE'N  I  >  J  H .  t.  [vendenr,  Fr.]    A  seller.  Grew. 

VE'NDIBLE,  a.  [rendiatfis,  Latin.] 
marketable. 

VE'N  DIBLENESS,  s.  [from  vendible.]  The  aUte 

of  being  saleable.. 
VE'N  1)1  BLY,  ad.   In  a  saleable  manner. 
VENDITATION,  s.    fiwitdilafto,  from  rnsdtto, 

Lat.]    Boastful  display.  Ben  Janton. 

VENDITION,  f.   [rendition,  Fr.  venditio,  Lat.] 

Sale:  act  of  selling. 
Tb  VENE'ER,  a.  a.  [among  cabinet  makers.]  To 

make  a  kind  of  marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 

h  Bailey. 
VENE'PICK.*  la.  [from  rrnenxm,  venom,  Lat. 
VENE'PICAL,*  I    and  fecio,  to  make.]  Venom- 
ous; poisonous ;  bewitching.  Ash. 
VE'NEFICB,  t.  [venejlciam,  Lat.]   The  practice 

of  poisoning. 
VBNEPI'CIAU  a.  [from  venefieiumt  Ut.]  Acting 

hy  poison  .  bewitching.  Brown. 
VENEPI'CIOUS,"  a.  [from  venaJUx.]  Pouonin 


At 


It 


[venejicinm,  Lat.]  By 
£  rules). 
Poisonous :  com- 
Acu. 

Lat.]  To  poison  ; 

Woodward. 
rneno.lt .  ]     Poison ; . 

Brown, 
ft,]  Poisonous) 
Harvey. 


bewitching. 
VENEPI'CIOUSLY,  ad 
poison  or  witchcraft. 
VPNEMOUS,  a.  [renin,  Fr.] 

monty  venomous. 
To  VE'N  EN  ATK,  *.  a.  {veneni 

to  infect  with  poison. 
VENENATION,  s.  [from  t 

venom. 
VENE'NE,    la.  [reneneax, 
V  E  N  EN  0*812,1  venomous. 
VE'NEHABLE,  a.  [vtweraailis,  Lat.] '  To  be  re- 
garded with  awe ,  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 

Fairfax. 

VE'N  ERA  BLY,  ad.  [from  venerable.]  In  a  man- 
ner that  excites  reverence.  •  -  Addison. 

To  VE'N  ER ATE,  r .  a.  [veneres*.  Fr.  tvaeror,  Lat.] 
To  reverence ,  to  treat  with  veneration  ■  to 
regard  with  awe.  »  Herbert. 

VENERATION,  t.  [veaeretwa,  Pr.  teaeratio, 
Lat.]  Reverend  regard ;  awful  respect. 

Addison. 

VENERATOR,  t.  [from  venerate.]  Reverencer. 

Hale. 

VENE'REAL,  a.  [ventres:*,  Lat.] 
I  Relating  to  love.  Add-on. 
1  Consisting  of  copper,  called  Fea&j  by  chy- 
mlsts.  Boyle. 
VENE'REOUS,  a.   [from  nenery.]    Libidinous  ; 

lustful.  Denham. 
VE'NERY,  •.  [eenerse  fromuearr,  Fr  ] 

1  The  sport  of  hunting.  Howel. 

2  The  pleasures  of  the  bed.  Grew. 
VENESECTION,  «.  [vena and secHfl,  Lat.]  Blood- 
letting; the  act  of  opening  a  vein  .  phlebo- 
tomy. 

VE'N  Ex,  s.  [cenrx,  Fr.]  A  bout 
ing. 

To  VENGE,  r.  n.  [twister,  Pr.] 
punish. 

VB'NGEABLB,  a.   [from  renge.] 

malicioua. 
VE'NGEANCB,  s.  [vengeance,  Fr.] 

1  Punishment;  penal  retribution  ;  avengetnent. 

King  Charles. 

2  It  if  oaed  in  familiar  language.  To  do  with  a 
vengtance,  is  to  do  with  vehemence. 

VE'NGBFUL,  a.  [vengeance  and  full.]  Vindic- 
tive t  revengeful ;  retributive*  Prior. 

VE'NGEFULLY,*  ad.  [trum  vengeful.]  Revenge- 
fully} vindictively.  Prior. 

VE'N  I  ABLE,  | 

VE*NIAL,  ) 

1  Pardonable  ;  excoseable.  Roscommon . 

2  Permitted)  allowed.  Milton. 


Wiseman. 
a  torn  at  fen  c  - 
Shakespeare. 
To  avenge ;  to 
Shakespeare. 
Revengeful ; 
Spenser. 


[a.  Uesuel,  Pr.  from  venia,  Lat.] 


VEN 


VER 


1 


VE'Nl  ALNESS,  •.  [from 

excusable. 
VE'NlSON...  [ocaoisea,  Fr.) 

chaste  ,  the  flesh  of  deer. 
VF/NOM.  *.  fteww,  Fr.]  Poison. 
7b  VK'Num,  i .  a.    To  Infect  with 

poison :  to  envenom. 
VPNOMOUS,  a.  [from  nmr.] 
I  Poisonous. 

4  Malignant  j  mischievoui. 
VE'NOMOUSLY,  orf. 

rwsS u  oTsSessI*'.'  [f 

ousness;  malignity. 
VENT. ».  [/en/e,  Fr  ] 
1  A  ><ii  ill  aperture  ,  a  hole ; 
at  which  any  thing  it  let  out. 


»e;  beast  of 
Ska  ketpeare. 
Drytiem. 
to 


Wotton. 
Pkxlipt. 
Adduo%- 
Mortimer. 
Papt. 


Drnham. 

Stepken$. 


5  The  act  of  opening. 
4  Emission  ;  passage. 
b  Discharge ;  means  of 

6  [ Feaie,  Fr.]  Sale. 
7b  VENT,  p.  a.  [venter,  Fr. 

1  To  let  oat  at  a  small  a  per 
i  To  let  out ;  to  give  way  to. 

3  To  otter  $  to  report. 

4  To  emit ;  to  pour  out. 
ft  To  publish. 

6  To  sell ;  to  let  ro  to  sale.  - 
7b  VENT.  a.  a.  To  snuff :  at, 

air. 

VE'NTAIL,  «.  [f*>m  cantois.  Fr.]   That  part  of 

the  helmet  made  to  lift  up. 
TESTA'NtiA,  [Span.]  A 
VE'NTFR,  $.  JLat.J 


RaUxgk. 
Carew. 
In  the 


chiefly  applied  to  the 
omen,  which  are  called 


Hale. 
A  small  apex- 
a  hole  to  let 
Ask. 
Lai.]  A 
Bowk. 

Woodward. 


Fr. 


,  Lat.] 
Halt. 


I  Any  cavtty  of  the  body, 
head,  breast,  ana  abdoi 
by  anatomists  the 
4  Womb;  mother. 
▼E  NTHOLB,*  «.  [rent  t 
ture  to  let  out  air,  a 
out  the  wind. 
VE'NTIDUCT.  ft.  {vent* 

p»s'a*e  iur  the  wind. 
To  VE'NTILATB,  v.  a.  [eoatito,  Ut.] 
I  To  fan  with  wind. 
4  To  winnow  ,  to  fan. 
9  To  examine  ;  to  discuat. 
VENTILATION,  *.  [eeuiUatw,  Ut.] 
1  The  act  of  fanning ;  the  sute  of  being  fanned, 

Ad<1t*om 

4  Vent )  utterance  -.  not  in  use.  Wotton 
1  Refrigeration.  'i«rrey 
VENTILATOR,  «.  [from  eeati/ote.]    An  instru. 
ment  contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to  supply 
places  with  fresh  air. 
VE'NTRICLE,  *. 
I  The  stomach. 
4  Any  small  cavity  In  an 
larjy  those  of  the  heart. 
VENTRI'LOQUIST,  S. 

who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound 
seems  to  issue  from  his  belly. 
VE'NTURE,  t.  [ovaiuare,  Fr.) 
1  A  haxard ;  an  undertaking  of  chance  and  dan- 
ger. Locke. 
4  Chance  ;  hap  fiocoa. 

3  The  thing  put  to  haxard ;  a  stake.  Skaketp. 

4  Ai  a  rrntuie.  At  haxard;  without  much  con- 
sideration j  without  any  thing  more  than  the 
hope  of  a  lucky  chance.  Spenser. 

To  VE'NTURE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 
I  To  dure.  A dditou. 

4  To  run  haxard.  Drydcn. 

3  To  era  tare  at.  VTo  engage  in  j  or  make 

4  7b  venture  on  or  upon.  J    attempts  without  any 

1  To  expo**  to  liax-rd . 

•9  T^I"."r  •8a**  °«  ■  *enture. 
JSHS  KEH,      He  who  ventures. 
VE>N1LRESOME.  a.   [from  venture.) 
darin*. 

VE'NTIIRESOMRLV,  mi.  In 


Fr.]  One 


eipcare. 

Cuff  IT. 

Bold  i 


daring  | 


VE'NTU ROUS,  a.  [from  oeatare.]  Daring  •,  bold  > 
fearless  i  ready  to  ran  haxard*.  Poor. 
VENTUROUSLY,  ad.    Daringly;  fearleasiy; 

boldly.  B^ci-l. 
VE'NTU  ROD 8N ESS,  ».  [from  ventaroui.]  BoW- 

ness  ;  willingness  to  haxard. 
VE  NUS*  casta, 
VENUS*  crasft, 
VENUS'  hair, 
VE'NUS*  tookintr-glaa, 1 


i  m 

J 


Lau] 


VE'NUS*  maoel-mrt, 
VERA'CIOUS,  o,  fi 

truth. 
VERA'CITV,*. 
1  Moral  truth : 
«  Physical  truth  j 

VERB,  s.  [veree,  Fr.  verba  m,  Lat.}  A  part  of 
speech  signifying  existence,  or  some  modifica- 
tion thereof,  m  action,  passion.  CUirkt. 

VE'RBAL,  a.  CverteL  Fr.  wraafis,  Uu] 
t  Spoken  >  not  written. 

4  Oral ;  ottered  try  mouth.  Sk*knpeert. 

3  Consisting  in  mere  words.  Glaunllr. 

4  Verbose ;  full  of  words.  Skaketpeart. 

5  Minutely  exact  in  words. 
0  Literati  having  word  answering  to 


',1  (In  gram 
rived  fror 


)  A 
from  a  verb, 
f. 


VERBA'LITY, 
bare  literal  ei 
VE'R BALLY,  ad',  [fr 
I  In  words :  orally. 
4  Word  for  word. 

VERBA*TIM,  ad.  Word  for  word. 
To  VE'RBERATE,  v.  a.  (verfcrro,  Ut.] 
to  strike. 

VERBERATION, ».  [from  vertcrete.] 

beating. 
VERBOSE,  a.  icerftoexi, 

words ,  prolix  ,  tedious  I 


Biowi  , 


Cristas 
Ut.)  Exuberant 
ult 


ultiplicity  of  word*. 

Prior. 

VERBOSITY,  s.  [from  verfcose.]  Exuberance  of 

words ;  much  empty  talk. 
VER'DANT,  a.  [verdatoat,  Fr.]  Gr 
VE'RDERER,  r.  [verdser,  Fr.]  I 

forest. 

VE'RDICT,  *.  [vera*  dictum.  Ut.l 
I  The  determination  of  the  jury  declared  to  the 
judge.  Sptmurr. 
i  Dec  I  a  ration  t  decision";  judgment.  Scats. 
VE'RDIQRISB,  s.   The  nut  o!  brass.  Peaek 
VE'RDITURE,  i.  Chalk  made  green.  Peacaaau 
VE'R  DURE,  s.   verdure,  Fr.]     Green ;  green 
colour.  Allium. 
VE'RDUROL  S,  a.  [from  verdure.]   Green  ;  co- 
vered, or  decked  with  green.  Afihau. 
VERECU'ND,  a.   [t^rerwndas,  Ut.]  Modest. 
ba»hful. 

VERGE,  f.  [verge,  Fr.  mrgo,  Ut.) 
I  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod.  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority.   The  mace  of  a 
dean.  Swift. 
4  [Fiom  vergo,  Ut.]  The  brink;  the  edge  ;  the 

utmost  border.  Skak 
3  In  law,  verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's 
court,  bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household.  Cowetl. 
To  VERGE,  r.  a.  [vergo,  Ut.]  To  tend  ;  to  bend 
downward.  t'epe 
VE'RGER, «.  (from  verge.]    He  that  carries  tha 
mace  before  the  dean.  Farqukar. 
VERI'DICAL.  a  .reridiea*,  Ut.]  Telling  trutb. 
VERIFICATION.s.  ffrornvm/y.]  Cooflrwwtion 


by  argument  or  evidence. 
VE'RIFIER,  s.  [from  reri/j  ] 

a  thine  to  be  true. 
7b  VE'RIFY,  v.  a.  [rer^er, 
against  charge  of 
pro* c  true. 
VE'RILY,  o-i.  [from  very.] 
I  In  truth ;  certainly. 
4  With  great  CorttdcnCC. 
VERiSl'SllLAR,  la. 
VERJSl'MILOUS.) 


One  auo 


Fr.) 
i  to 


To  joatiry 

con  fir  rn  ;  to 
Mocker. 


Shakes*'*^ 

[terisinitii,  Ut.)  Pro- 
bable likely. 
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VERISIMILITUDE,  1 «.  [teritimillt%do.  UrJn.] 
VERISIMI'UTY,      f  Probability  ijikelihood; 

resemblance  of  truth.  Dry  dm. 

VERITABLE,  a.  [eerimMe,  Fr.]    Truej  agree- 
able  to  fact.  Brow*. 
VE'RITABLY,  ad.   In  •  true  manner. 
VE'RITY,  i.  [wriee*.  Pr.  Veritas.  Ut.] 
t  Truth ;  con.onaoce  to  the  reality  of  thlng.^ 

ft  A  true  assertion ;  a  true  tenet.  Davie*. 
3  Moral  truth  j  agreement  of  the  word*  with  the 
thoughts. 

VE'RJL'ICE,  i.  [eerjai,  Pr.]  Add  liquor  ex- 
P  rested  from  crab-apple*.  Dryden. 

VERM  ICE' LLI.t.  [Ital.]  A  paste  rolled  and 
broken  in  the  form  of  worm*.  Prior. 

VERMI'CULAR,  a.  [eermiruhur,  Lat.J  Acting 
like  a  worm ;  continued  dum  one  part  to 
another  of  t  he  ta  m  c  body .  Ckeyne. 

To  VERM  I'CU LATE,  v.  a.  [vermiculatuj,  Lat.] 
To  inlay ;  to  work  in  chequer  work,  or  piece* 
of  divers  colours.  BatUy. 

VERMlCULA'TION.i.  [from  vrrwicalate.]  Con- 
tinuation  of  motion  from  one  pan  to  another. 

Hale. 

VE'RMICULE.  «.  [rermscuhu,  termU,  Lat.)  A 
little  grub,  worm.  Derkam. 

TERMrcUI  OUS.  o.  [vermiatlosut,  Lat.]  Full  of 
grubs;  resembling  grubs. 

VE'RMII  ORM.o.  [cerrais  and  forma,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  worm. 

VE'RMIFUGE,  *.  [termi*  and /ago.  Ut.]  Any 
medirine  that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

VERmV'LION,  }  •*  £rer*f,,»  *«T"«toa,  Pr.) 
1  The  cochineal ;  a  grub  of  a  particular  plant. 
9  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar ;  sulphur  mixed 
with  mercury.  Peacham. 
3  Any  beautiful  red  colour.  Spenser. 
To  VERMI'LION,  v.a.  [from  the  nounj  To  die 
red.  Granville. 
VE'RMIN,  t.   [vermin,  Fr.  vermis,  Lat.]  Any 
noxious  animal.   Used  commonly  for  small 
creatures.  Taylor. 
To  VE'RMINATE,  v.n.  [from  crraua.]  To  breed 
vermin. 

VERM  1  Nation,  i.  [from  vsrjataatr.]  Genera- 
tion of  vermin.  t  Derham. 

VE'RMlNOl's.  a.  [from  Nrmm.l  Tending  to 
vermin  ;  disposed  to  breed  vermin.  Harvey. 

VERMl'PAROUS,  a.  [vermis  and  porio,  Lat.] 
Producing  worms. '  Brown. 

VERNA'CULAH,  a.  [teraoraias,  Lat.]  Native  j 
of  one's  own  country.  AJduon. 

VE  RNAL,  a.  [rvrau.,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the 
spring.  Aftitou. 

VE'RNANT,  i.  [reraoas,  Ut.]  Flouriihinc  as  in 
the  sprinc.  Milton. 

VERNI'LITY,  ».  rreraa,  Ut.]  Servile  carriage  j 
the  submissive  fawning  behaviour  of  a  slave. 

Bailey. 

VERSAM'LITY.  1*.  [*vr*o*itts,  Ut.]  Aptne** 
VE'RSABLBNEaS, }   to  be 

VE*RSAL,a.  (a  cant  word  for 
whole. 

VERSATILE,  a.  [venatxlit.  Ut.] 

I  That  may  be  turned  round. 

ft  Changeable;  variable. 

$  Easilv  applied  to  a  new  task. 
VE'RSATILENESS,}*.  [from  rersatUe.]  The 
VERSATILITY,  j  quality  ofbe.ng  versatile. 
TERSE,  $.  [vers,  Pr.  versa*,  Ut.] 

1  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession  of 
sounds,  and  number  of  syllables.  Skaktspeare. 

t  [From  terse*,  Fr.]  A  section  or  paragraph  of  a 
book.  Burnet. 

3  Poetry ;  lays ;  metrical  language.  Prior* 

4  A  piece  of  poetry.  Pope. 
To  VERSE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tell  in 

verse  i  to  relate  poetically.  Shakespeare. 
To  be  VERSED,  v. «.  frerwr.  Ut.]  To  be  skilled 

in  i  to  be  acquainted  with.  Dtydtn. 
VE'RSEMAN,  *.  [cerse  and  max.]   A  poet  j  a 

writer  in  verse.  Prior. 
VE'RSICLB,*.  [cmica/iu,  Ut.]  A  little  verse. 


I)  Totalj 
Hndibras. 


VES 

VHR8 1  PI C ATTON,  s.   [vertijkalion.  Fr.  from 
vertyfy.]  The  art  or  practice  of  making  verse*. 

GrasjcsWr. 

VERSIFICATOR,)*.  [rernAcotrar,  Fr.  wrnjf. 
VERSI'FIER,  \  ealor.Ut.]  A  versifier ;  ■ 
maker  of  verse*,  with  or  without  the  spirit  of 


poetry. 

To  VE'RSIPY,  v.n.  [rerri/er,  Pr. 

To  make  verse*. 
To  VF'RSl  FY,  v.  a.  To  relate  in  verse 
VE'RSION,«.  [version,  Fr.  tcrno,  Ut.] 

1  Change  ;  transforrnatf 

9  Change  of  direction. 

3  Translation.  ■ 

4  The  act  of  translating. 


Warn. 
,Ut.] 


Bacon. 


VERT,  s.  [vert,  Fr.1  Every  thing  that  grows,  and 
bears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest,  that  may 
cover  and  hide  a  deer.  Cowed. 


VE'RTEBRAL.  a.  [vertebra,  Ut.]  Relating  to 
the  Joint*  of  the  *pine.  Hay. 
VE'RTEBRB,  «.  [vertebra,  Fr.  vertebra,  Ut.1  A 
joint  of  the  back.  Kay. 
VE'RTEX,  s.  [Ut.] 
1  Zenith  ,  the  point  overhead. 
9  The  top  of  a  hill ;  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Derham. 

VE'RTICAL,  a.  [eertieai,  Fr.  from  aerfex.] 
I  Placed  in  the  zenith.  Thornton. 
8  Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  Hie 
horixon.  CKeyne. 
VERTICA'LITY,  *.  [from  vertical.]  The  *ute  of 
nith.  1 


being  in  the  zenith.  Broxcn. 
VERTICALLY,  ad.    [from  rerticai.]    In  the 
zenith.  Brown. 
VERTICI'LLATE,  a.  FerticiWaie  plant*  are  such 
as  have  ;their  flowers  intermixed  with  small 
leave*  growing  in  a  kind  of  whirls  about  the 
Joint*  of  a  (talk.  Qniney. 
VERTI'CITY,  «.  [from  verier.]  The  power  of 
turning;  circumvolution;  rotation.  Glanville. 
VERTI'GINOUS.  a.  (verit^aorw,  Ut.] 
1  Turning  round  i  rotatory.  Bentley. 
« Giddy.  Woodward. 
FE'RTIGO,  s.  rUt.]  A  giddiness ;  a  sense  of 
^  turning  in  the  head.  ArbaihnnU 

VE'RvYnE,  }  '*  i9erhema*  i*1-]  A  plant.  Dray. 
VE'RVAJN  mallow,  $.   A  plant.  Miller. 
VE'RVLXES,  «.  [veireir, Fr.]  Ubel*  tied  to  a 
hawk.  Ainsvorlk. 
VE'RY,  a.  [reray,  or  vrai,  Fr.] 
iTrue;  real.  Dryden. 
ft  Having  any  qualitie*.  commonly  bad,  in  aa 
eminent  degree :  a  vary  villain.  Done*. 

3  To  note  thing*  emphatically,  or  eminently : 
the  eery  bottom.  Sl*cketpe*trt. 

4  Same :  the  rery  man.  Sprat, 
VE'RY,  ad.   In  a  great  degree  ,  in  an  eminent 

degree.  AddUon. 
To  VB'SICATE,  v.a.  [eeitru,  Ut.]  To  blister. 

H'iteman. 

VESICATION,  s.  [from  verical*.]  Blistering! 

separation  of  the  cuticle.  Wiseman. 
VESl'CATORY.  *.  [rvrirafonaat,  technical  Ut.] 

A  blisteriug  application. 
VE'SICLE,  *.   [teticula,  bun.]   A  (mail  cuticle 

filled  or  inflated.  Ray. 
VESI'CULAR,  a.  [resicaia,  Ut.]  Hollow ;  full  of 

•mall  interstices.  Ckeynr. 
FE'SPER,  *.  [Utin.]  The  evening  star  -,  the 

evening.  Shakeipeare. 
VE'SPERS,  i.  [without  the  singular,  from  oetpe- 

ru,  Ut.]  The  evening  service  of  the  Romish 

church. 

VE'SPERTINE,a.  [werperitaas,  Ut.]  Happening 

or  coming  in  the  evening. 
VE'SSEL,  S.  [rasteUe,  Fr  ] 


I  Any  thing 

are  put. 
9  The  containing  part*  of  an 


3  Any  vehicle  in 
on  water. 

4  Anv  capacity;  any  thing  t 
To  VE'SSEL,  v.a.  [from  the 

a  vessel ;  to  barrel. 


thing*, 
Burnet* 
body. 
^rfraUaor. 
are  carried 


Inr.  Milton. 
|  fopjuni* 
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VE'SSETS,  f.   A  kind  of  cloth  commonly  made 
In  Suffolk.  Bctfey. 
VE'SSICNON,  $.  (Among  horsemen.)  A  windgsll. 
VEST. $.  irettu,  Ut.]  An  outer  garment.  Smith. 
To  VEST,  a.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
l  To  drew  i  to  deck  ;  to  enrobe.  Dryden. 
9  To  dress  in  a  long  garment.  Milton. 
I  To  make  NHMNM  of ;  to  invest  with.  Prior. 
4  To  place  in  possession.  Clarendon. 
VE'STA  U  «•  [restarts,  Ut.]  A  virgin  consecrated 
to  Vesta  ;  a  pore  virgin.  Pope 
VE'STA  L,  a.    Denoting  pure  virginity.  Shakeup 
VE'STIBULE,  «.  [tetKbulim,  Ut.]  The  porch  or 

first  entrance  of  *  house.  . 
VE'sTIGE. «.  [eesttf  iam,  Ut.]  Footstep ;  mark 
left  betiind  in  passing.  Harvey. 
VE'STMENT,  s.  Ivettimentum,  Ut.]  Garment; 

part  of  drew.  Waller. 
VE'STRY,  I.  [eesiiariain,  Ut.] 
I  A  room  appendant  to  the  church  in  which  the 
sacerdotal  garment*  and  consecrated  thtogs  are 

9  A  parochial  assembly  commonly  convened  in 
the  vestry.  Clarendon. 
VE'STURE.  t.  [rest are,  old  Fr.] 
I  Garment ;  robe.  Shaketpeare. 
•  Dress ;  habit ;  external  form.  BemtUy. 
VETCH,  «.   [atria*  Lai.]   A  plant  with  a  papilio- 
naceous flower.  Dryden. 
VB'TCHY,  a.  [from  telck.]  Made  of  vetches; 

abounding  in  vetches.  Spenier. 
VETERAN,  s.  [twlrranus,  Ut.]  Au  old  soldier; 

a  man  long  practised.  Jdditon. 
VETERAN,  a.   Long  practised  in  war  ;  long  ex- 


VETER1N  \  U]  \\.  Wnror,.,,    I.,'  '  0„c 

skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle.  Brown. 
VKTERINA'RY,*  a.  [weterinortas, Lai.]  Belong 

in*  to  the  diseases  of  cattle. 
To  VEX,  r  a.  [ewxe.  Lat.] 
1  To  plague  ;  to  torment ,  to 
9  To  disturb ;  to  disquiet.  Pope. 
9  To  trouble  with  slight  provocations. 
To  VEX,  v. a.  To  fret;  to  be  on  tenters ;  to  be 

uneasy. 
VEXATION,  ft  rfromeex.] 
1  The  act  of  troubling. 

3  The  state  of  being  troubled ; 
row. 

S  The  cause  of  trouble  or  u 

4  An  act  of  harassing  by  law, 
s  A  slight  teasing  trouble. 

VEXATIOUS,  a.  [from  vexation.] 
l  Afflictive  »  troublesome ;  causing  trouble 


Shak  etpeare . 
sor- 
Temple. 


Addison. 
Milton. 
Food, 


f  Full  of  trouble,  or  uneasiness.  Digby. 
3  Teasing  ;  slightly  troublesome. 
VEXATIOUSLYyOd.  [from 

somely ;  uneasily. 
VEXATIOUS  NESS.  j.  [from 

blesonaeneas  ;  uneasiness. 
VE'XER,  s.  [from  tax.]  He  who  vexes. 
VI'AL,  i.  [d****.]  A  small  bottle. 
To  VI'AL,*.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vial. 
VI 'AND,  S.    [wands,  Fr.  nvandj,  Ital. 

meat  dressed. 
riA'TICUM,!.  [Ut.] 
1  Provison  for  a  journey. 
9  The  last  rites  used  to 

for  its  departure. 
7b  V1HRATE,  v.  a.  [eiaro,  Ut.] 
1  To  brandish  ,  to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 
motion. 

9  To  make  to  quiver.  Holder. 
To  Vl'BRATE,  v.  a. 

I  To  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro.  Bo^le. 

9  To  quiver.  Pope . 

VIBRATION,  «.  [worn,  Ut.]  The  act  of  mov- 
ing.  or  state  of  being  moved  with  quick  reci- 
procations, or  returns}  the  act  of  quivering. 

VI'CAR.  s.  [wosrias.  Ut.] 
1  The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or  impro- 

Kated  benefice. 
e  who  performs  the  functions  of  another  ;  a 

4#fr 


VIC 

VI'CARAGE,  c  [from  rirar.]  Hie  benefice  of  s 
vicar.  Sn^/t. 

VICA'RIOUS,  a.  [vioartas,  Ut.]  Deputed  1  deie- 
p»»ed  ;  acting  in  the  place  of  another.  Aorru. 

VI'CARSHIP.s.  [from  ricur.]  The  office  of  a 
vicar. 

VICE,  s.  [tttiaas,  Ut.] 
I  The  course  or  action  opposite  to  virtue;  de- 
pravity of  manners;  ii, ordinate  life.  Lav. 
9  A  fault ;  an  offence.  MUtom. 

3  The  fool,  or  punchioello  of  old  shows.  Sack. 

4  [From  x  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  small  iron  press 
wiih  screws,  used  by  workmen.  jrVoariaot. 

5  Gripe  j  grasp.  Shaketpeare. 

6  [From  stoj .  Lat.]  It  Is  used  in  composition  for 
one,  oai  rictus  gtrit,  who  performs,  in  his  stead, 
the  office  of  a  superiour,  or  who  has  the  second 
rank  in  command  :  as,  a  viceroy,  tuxck&xttlor. 

To  VICE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  draw  by  a 

kind  of  violence. 
VICEA'DMIRAUs.  [rue am 
1  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 
9  A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
VICEA'DMIRALTY,  s.  [from  1 

office  of  a  viceadmirai 
Vl'CEAGENT,  s.  [rice  and  err.:. ] 

in  the  place  of  another. 
VICECH  A'MBERLAlN,*  s.  [rice,  Lat 

Fr.]  A  great  officer  under  the  lord  chamberlain. 

VICECHA'NCELLOR,  1.  reicacawceUarnu,  Ut.] 
The  second  magistrate  or  the  universities. 

VI'CED,  a.  [from  Hew.]  Vitioos;  corrupt 
used. 

VICEGEVRENCY,  s.   [from  trfcerereetO 
office  of  a  vicegerent;  lieutenancy;  deputed 
rower.  South. 

VI C  EG  E' RENT,  s.  [ticem  gems,  Ut.]  A  heut*- 
nint;  one  who  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
the  superiour.  Sprat. 

VICT.GE'RENT,  a.  [stcegrresx,  Ut.)  Having  a 
delegated  power ;  acting  by  substitution.  Mil. 

VI'CENARY,  a.  [rrcenariiu,  Ut  ] 
twentv. 

VI'CEROY.*.  [riceroi.Fr.]  He  who  governs  ut 
place  of  a  king  with  regal  suthority.  Mfl, 
VI'CEROY  ALTY,  s.  [from  rierrsy ./  Dignity  of 


i-  arei, . 


Hooker, 
chambre. 


a  viceroy. 

VI'CETY.  ».    Nicety;  exactness.     Ben  Jonxm. 
Vt'CE  V»RSA.*e/.  [rice  and  aerto,  Ut.]  On 
the  contrary ;  with  inversion.  J$k. 
VI'CINAGE...  [ricinia,  Ut.]  Neighbourhood  j 


f laces  adjoining. 
I'NAL,  la.  [ri\ 
ICI'NE.   }  ing 


Ut.]  Near;  n 


VI 

VICI 

VICi'NITY.'s.  [rfriaas,  Ut.] 
1  Nearness  ;  slate  of  being  near 
4  Neighbourhood 


Hal*. 
Rosm, 


in  any 
Sidnrj- 


iu- 


VI'CIOUS.  a.  [from  rice.]  See  VITIOU8.  De- 
voted to  vice;  not  addicted  to  virtue. 
VICI'SSITUDE.  1.  [ririsrifado,  Ut.] 
I  Regular  change;  return  of  the  saxr 

the  same  succession. 
4  Revolution  ;  change. 
VI'CTIM...  [rirttma,  Lat.J 
I  A  sacrifice ;  something  slain 
4  Something  destroyed. 
VICTOR,  1.   [ricfor,  Utin.] 
quisher;  he  Out  gsins  the 
contest. 

VICTORIOUS,  a.  [rictoriexx,  Fr.) 
I  Conquering;  having  obtained  conquest 

geriour  in  contest.  M 
roducing  conquest.  Pope, 
3  Betokening  conquest.  S*«arspe«re. 
VICTCVRIOUSLY.ed.  With  conquest  1  socoesa- 
fully;  triumpbsntly.  /fcimo*/. 
VICTO'RIOUSNESS,*.  [from  rictonow.^  The 

stair  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 
VI'CTORY.s.  [ctetorta,  Ut.]  Conqucat; 

in  contest ;  triumph. 
VI'CTRESS,  s.  (from  ciclor.]  A  female  than 

VI'CTUAU^.^irietaaii/es,  Fr.]  SnSSmSl 
VICTUALS,  f    food ;  stores  for  toe  sap 
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T.VI'CTVAL.v.«. 


To  store 


''from 

with  provision  tor  food. 
VI'CTUALLER,  ».  [from  ctrfaa/s.] 
I  One  who  provide*  victuals.  Hayward. 
«  One  who  keep«  a  house  of  entertainment. 
V IDE' LICET,  ad.  [L»t.]  To  wit }  that  is :  gene- 
rally written  tit. 
To  VIE,  v.  a.  To  show  or  practice  in  competi- 
tion. VEttranjt. 
To  V I F,  v.  n.   To  corneal ;  to  contend.  Sw(ft. 
7b  VIEW,*,  a.  [pea.  Fr.] 
I  To  survey  ;  to  look  on  by 


way  of 

t  To  tee ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye.  Alt/to*. 
VIEW,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Proipect.  tVotton. 
I  $'ght ;  power  of  beholding.  Uc*e. 

3  Intellectual  sight  |  mental  ken.  Milton. 

4  Act  of  seeing.  Venham. 

5  Sight ;  eye.  Lock*. 

6  Survey  ;  examination  by  the  eye.  Dryden. 

7  Intellectual  survey.  Leek*. 
%  Space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  ;  reach 

of  sight.  Dryden. 
9  Appearance  ;  show.  Waller. 

10  Display }  exhibition  to  the  tight  or  mind.  Lot. 

>  l  Prospect  of  interest.  Lock*. 

19  Intention  ,  design.  Arkntknot. 

VJ'EWER.  «.  [fromrtev.]  One  who  views. 

VIliWLESS,  a.  [from  cine.]  Unseen-,  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  sight.  Pnpe. 

VIGESlMATION.s.  [tigesimtu,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  putting  to  death  every  twentieth  roan.  liai. 

VI'OIL,'..  feifiiia,  Ut] 

1  Watch ;  devotions  performed  in  the  customary 
hours  of  rett.  Pope. 

2  A  fast  kept  before  a  holiday.  Skaketpeart. 

3  Service  used  on  the  night  before  a  holiday. 

Stilitngjlett. 

4  Witch :  forbearance  of  sleep.  Waller. 
VIGILANCE.  1  [vigilance,  French;  vigilantia, 
VI'GILANCY  /  Ut.] 

I  Forbearance  of  sleep.  Broome. 
9  Watchfulness ;  circumspection;  incessantcare. 

Wot  tn. 

3  Guard  ,  watch.  Milton. 
VPGILANT.e.  [vigilam,  Lat  ]  Watchful;  cir- 
cumspect;  diligent;  attentive.  Hooker. 
VI'GILANTLY,  ad.    Watchfully;  attentively; 

circumspectly.  Harvard. 
VI'GOROUS,  o.  [eiror,  Latin.]  Forcible;  not 
weakened  .  full  or  stiength  and  life.  Alter. 
VIGOROUSLY,  ad.  Witbrorce;  forcibly;  with- 
out weakness.  South. 
Vl'GOROlSNESS,  fa    [from  *igw.]  Force; 

strength.  Taylor. 
VI'djpL'lt,  ».  [tifor,  Ut.] 
l  Force ;  strength.  Milton. 
9  Mental  force;  intellectual  ability. 

Blackmort. 


3  Energy  ;  efficacy. 
VILE..7M.  Fr.eiKs.Ut] 
I  Base;  mean;  worthless;  i 


worthless ;  sordid ;  despicable. 


1  Morally  impure;  wicked.  Mihem. 
VI'LED,a.  [from  riie;  whence  reriie.]  Abusive: 
scurrilous ;  defamatory.  t/aywanf. 


[from  vile.]  Basely 


[from  *i/e.] 


VI'LELY.  ad 
shamefully. 
VI'LENESS,  *. 
i  Baseness ;  n 
lessness. 

0  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 
VILIFI'ER.  s.  One  that  vilifies. 
To  VI'LIFY,  *.  a.  [from  rite.] 

1  To  debase  ;  to  degrade. 
9  To  defame ;  to  make  contemptible. 

VILL,  *.  [*il*>,  Fr.  tUla,  Ut.]  A  village ;  a  small 

collection  of  houses.  Hale. 
Vl'LLA.  s.  [villa.  Ut.]  A  Country  seat.  Pope. 
Vl'LLAGE, ».   [village,  Fr.]  A  small  collection 

of  houses,  less  than  a  town.  Pope. 
VI'LLAGER,  t.  [from  village."]  An  inhabitant  of 

a  village.  Locke. 
Vl'LLAGERY.  i.    [from  rt/feff.]    District  of 

vilUees.  Shakespeare. 
V!'!  LAIN,  *.  [r  Jain,  Fr.  riMaeas,  low  Ut.] 
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VIO 

1  One  who  held  by  a  b 
a  A  wicked  wretch. 
VI'LLaNAGB,  «.  .(from  viVain.) 
I  The  state  of  a  villain  ;  base  servitude.  Dane«. 
9  Baseness  ;  infamy.  Dry  den. 

To  VI'LLANIZE.r.a.  [from  villain.]  To  debase, 
to  degrade  ;  to  defame.  BenOey. 
VI'LLANOUS,  a.  [from 
l  Base  ;  vile  .  wicked. 
9  Sorry  ;  worthless.  Skakeipeare. 
Vl'LLANOUSLY,  ad.  [from  viUamnut.]  Wicked- 
ly i  basely.  Knollet. 
VI'LLANOUSNESS,  s.   [from  riUoxoas.]  Base- 
ness ;  wickedness. 
VI'LLANY,  s.  {from  villain.) 
1  Wickedness;  baseness ,  depravity ; 


9  A  wicked  action  i  a  crime. 
VILLATICK.a.   [vtUaticui,  Ut.]  Belong^ng^to 

K/'/.lJ,  $.  [Ut.]  In  anatomy,  are  the  same  as 
fibres;  and  in  botany,  small  hairs  like  the 
grains  of  plush  or  shag,  with  which  some  trees 
do  abound.  Qnincy. 

VI'LLOUS,a.  [villa**.  Ut.]  Shaggy;  rough; 
furry.  Artmthnes. 

VI'MINAL.*    \a.  [s-imtaeas,  Utin.]   Made  or 

VIMI'NEOUS.1     twigs.  Prior. 

VINA'CEOUS.*  a.  [eiaaeea,  Ut.]  Belonging  to 
a  vine;  having  taste,  or  likeness  to  wine.  Ath. 

YI'NCIBLB,  a.  [pfceo,  Ut  ]  Conquerable ;  super- 
able.  Jfarts. 

VI'NCIBLENESS,  s.  [from  rtadWe  ]  Liablcness 
to  be  overcome. 

ri'NCTURE,*.  [Hacfare,  Ut.]  A  binding. 

VINDE'MIAL,  a.  [rindetrna,  Ut.]  Be  longing  to 
a  vintage. 

To  VlNDE'MIATE,  ».  n.  [eindesate,  Ut.]  To 
gather  the  vintage.  Evelyn. 
V1NDBMIATION,  s.  [riadeawa,  Ut.]  Grane- 
gathering.  Baiuj. 
To\*I'NDICATE,.*.e.  [rindico,  Ui  ] 
I  To  justify  ;  to  maintain.  Watli. 
v  Tn  revenge  ;  tu  avenge.  Peurton. 

3  To  assert ;  to  claim  with  efficacy.  Dryden. 

4  To  clear ;  to  protect  from  censure.  Milton. 
VINDICATION,  s.   [vindication,  Fr.  from  I 

caie.]  Defence;  assertion-;  justification. 
VINDICATIVE,  a.   [from  vindicate.]  Rev. 

ful ;  given  to  rcvence.  Sprat. 
VINDICATOR,  «.  [from  vindicate.)  One  who 

vindicates  ;  an  assertor.  Dryden. 
VINDICATORY,  a.  [from  rradiceloT.] 
I  Punitory-;  performing  the  office  of  vengeance. 


9  Defensory  ;  justificatory. 

VINDI'CTIVB,  a.  [cradicta,  Ut.]  Given  to  re- 
venge; revengeful.  Drydeu. 

VINDICTIVELY,*  ad.  [from  vindictive.]  Re- 
vengefully. 

VINE?*.  [»te«a.Lat.]  The  plant  that 

VI^EFRHTTER,  t.  [vine  and  /ret.]  A 

that  eats  vine  leaves. 
V  FN  EGAS,  e.  [eiaatjre,  Fr.] 
I  Wine  grown  sour ;  eager  wine. 
9  Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour.-  Skak. 
Vl'NEYARD,  e.   [ansjfeard,  Saxon.]  A  ground 

planted  with  vines.  Shoke>peart. 
Vl'NNEWED.  or  Finney,  a.  Mouldy.  Aintwortk. 
VI'NOUS,  «.  [*ie*m,  Ut.]  Having  the  qualities 

of  wine  ;  consisting  of  wine.  Pkilipt. 
VI'NTAGE,  i.  Ivinage,  Fr.]  The  produce  of  the 

vine  for  the  year;  the  lime  in  which  grapes 

are  gathered.  Bacon. 
VI'NTAGF.R,  *.  [from  esatejre.]  He  who  gathers 

the  vintage.  Axntvortk. 
VI'NTNER,  t.  [riaam,  Ut.]  One  who  sells  wine. 


VI'NTRY,  t.  The  place  where  wine  is  sold.  Aim. 

VI'OL,  *.  [rioi/e,  Fr.  aiote,  Iul.]  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  musick.  Milton. 

VI'OLABLE,  a.  [violabilu,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be 
violated  or  hurt. 

VIOLATRO.US,  a.  [riofa,  Utio.]  Frsembl.n; 
vkilets. 

Yy 
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To  VIOLATE,  *.«.  [aWo,  Ut.] 
l  To  injure  \  to  Imn. 
8  To  infringe  i  to  break  any 


Pop*. 
c. 

Hooker. 
Urowm. 
Prior. 


3  To  injure  by  irreverence. 

4  To  nwh  ;  to  deflour. 
VIOLATION,  f.  [t  lo/uiio,  Ut.] 

1  Infringement  or  injury  of  something  tarred  or 
venerable.  Addunm. 
8  Rape  s  the  act  of  deflouring.  Shakespeare. 
VIOLATOR,  •.  [vxoUlor,  Ut.] 
1  One  who  injure*  or  infringes  something  sacred. 


•  A  ravisher. 

VPOLENCB,  «.  [exoimtta,  Lat.] 
1  Force  j  strength  applied  to  any  purpose.  Mil. 
8  An  attack  ;  an  aaaault ;  a  murder.  Shaketpwe. 

3  Outrage  ;  unjust  force.  Milton. 

4  Eagerness}  vehemence.  Skakt 
6  Injury  ,  infringement. 
6  Forcible  defloration. 

Vl'OLENT,  a.  (Wmttu,  Lat.] 
1  Forcible  t  acting  with  strength.  Milton. 
t  Produced,  or  continued  by  force.  Burnet. 

3  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  force.  Mtium. 

4  Assailant ,  acting  by  force.  Alt/torn, 
ft  Unseasonably  vehement.  Huoktr. 

0  Extorted  ■,  not  voluntary.  Milton. 
VIOLENTLY,  ad.  [from  rWeat.]  With  force; 

forcibly  ;  vehemently.  7'oykr. 

VI'OLET,  s.  [tioiette,  Fr.  Horn,  Ut.]  A  flower. 

'  Locke. 

VI'OLIN.  i.  [violon,  Fr.  from  rwl.]  A  fiddle :  a 
stringed  instrument  of  musick.  Sandni. 

Vl'OLlST,  s.  [from  eioi.l  A  player  on  the  viol. 

FiQLOSCE'lLO,  $.  [Ital.]  A  stringed  instru- 
ment of  musick. 

Vl'PER, «.  [vtptra,  Ut.] 

1  A  serpent  ol  that  species  which  brings  its  young 
alive,  of  which  many  are  poisonous.  Sandgt. 

8  Any  thine  mischievous.  Skaketpeare. 
VI'PERINE.  a.  Iviperinus,  Lat  ]  Belonging  to  a 
viper, 


VI'PEROfS.a.  [riprrea*.  Lat.  from  viper.)  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  viper.  Dante/. 
Vl'PER'*  6a<io«,  i.  [ochium,  Lat.]  A  plant. 


Vl'PER's  gross,  s.  [uoTionern,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
VIRA'GO,:  [Lat.I 
1  A  female  warrior ;  a  woman  with  the  qualities 
of  a  man.  Ptachatn. 
9  It  ia  commonly  used  in  detestation  for  an  im- 
pudent turbulent  woman. 
VI'RELAY,  a.  Ivirelmw,  mretei,  Fr.]  A  sort  of 
little  ancient  French  poem,  that  consisted  only 
of  two  rhymes  and  short  verses,  with  stops. 

Dryden. 

Vl'RENT,  a.  [rtrou,  Ut.]  Green;  not  faded. 


VI RGB,  s.   [nrra,  Ut.  better  ccrge, 

Fr, J  A  dean's  mace.  . 
VI'RGIN.  •.  [eterge,  Fr.  rfrgo,  Ut.] 
1  A  maid ;  a  woman  unacquainted  with 

Gears  it. 

8  A  woman  not  a  mother.  Milton. 

3  Any  thing  untouched  orunmingled  j  any  thing 
pure.  Derham. 

4  The  sign  of  the  todiack  in  which  the  sun  U  in 
August.  Mtlton. 

VI'RGIN,  a.  Befitting  a  virgin ;  suitable  to  a 
virgin  ;  maidenly.  Cowley. 

To  VI'RGIN,  v.  a.  (a  cunt  word.)  To  play  the 
virgin.  Sh*ketp**re. 

Vl'RGlNAL,  a.  [from  rrrrm.]  Maiden ,  maid, 
enly  ;  pertaining  to  a  virgin.  Hammond. 

To  Vl'RGlNAL,  r.  a.  To  pat;  to  strike  as  on  the 
virtinal :  a  cant  word.  Shakespeare. 

Vl'RGlNAL,  «•  [more  usually  cirgWs.]  A  mu- 
sical instrument  so  called,  because  commonly 
used  by  young  ladies.  Bacon. 

VlRGI'NlfV,,.  [s4>fiaitot,  Ut.]  Maidenhead, 
unacuuaintancc  with  man.  Taylor. 

VI'RILE.  a.  [rsriiu.  Ut.]  Belonging  to  man  ; 
not  puerile;  not  feminine. 

VIRI'LITV,  s.  [virilitas,  Ut.) 
I  Manhood  ;  character  of  man.  Rantbter. 

9  Power  of  procreation- 
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VIRMI'LION.  #.  [properly  peranum.]  A  red 
colour.  Jcutcomwv*. 

VI'ROSE,*  a.  [from  rtr,  Ut.  a  man.]  Desirous 
of  a  hutband  ;  manly  ;  robust.  Atk. 

VI'RTUAL,o.  [eirtse/,  Fr.  from  pirrur.j  Having 
the  efficacy  without  the  sensible  or  tnstrnal 
(■art.  StillxnfJUtt. 

VI RTU  A'LfTY,  *.  [from  airfaai.]  Efficacy.  Br*. 

VIRTUALLY,  arf.  [from  trrcaeJ.}  In  effect, 
th..u<h  not  materially.  Hammond. 

To  VI'RTUATE,  a.  a.  [from  rirfa*.]  To  make 
efficacious  :  not  used. 

Vl'RTl'E.  t.  [virtu*  Ut.] 
1  Moral  goodness :  opposed  to  t 
8  A  particular  moral 

3  Medicinal  quality. 

4  Medicinal  efficacy, 
ft  Efficacy  ;  power.  Aurrimrm. 

6  Acting  power.  Afore. 

7  Secret  agmcy  ;  efficacy,  without  visible  or  mi. 
■  tarial  action.  Danes. 

8  Bravery  ,  valour. 

9  Excellence ,  that  which  gives  excellence. 

Bern  Jontcm. 

10  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 


VI'RTL'ELESS,  a.  [from  rirtee.] 
I  Wanting  virtue;  deprived  of  virtue. 
8  Not  having  efficacy  ;  without  operating 
ties.  ♦  WaJ 

FIRTVO'SO.  s.  pi.  rfrtaasi.   [Italian.]  A 
skilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosities  ;  a  roan 
studious  of  painting,  statuary,  or  architecture. 

Dryars. 

Vl'RTUOUS.  «.  [from  ctr/ae.] 
t  Morally  good.  Skoketpevrr. 
8  Chaste.  Shakespeare. 

3  Done  in  consequence  of  moral  goodnej*.  Dry. 

4  Efricacious ;  powerful.  MUtoa. 

5  Having  wonderful  or  eminent  properties. 

6  Having  medicinal  qualities.  Baton. 
VI'RTUOUSLY.  md.  [from  rfrtaotss  ]    In  a  nr. 

tuous  manner.  DtsAs-a. 
Vl'RTl  OUSNESS,  s.  [from  rtrtac-as.]  The  sute 

♦>r  character  of  being  virtuous.  Spent  rr. 

VI'RULENCE.)s.  [from  etrafe-t  ]  Mental  poi- 
VI'RULENCY,  |    son ;  malignity  ;  acrimony  of 

temper)  bitterness.  in/:. 
VI'RULENT.  a.  [virutentut,  Lat-]  . 
I  Poisonous }  venomous. 
8  Poisoned  in  the  mind  ,  bitter  ;  malignant. 
VI'RULENTLY.ad.  [from ctraieaf.]  Malignant' 

lyj  bitterness. 
Vl'SAGE,  s.  [vitofe,  Fr.]  Face;  countenance; 

look.  H'alUr. 
To  VI'SCERATE,  t».  a.  [titcrra,  Utm.J  To  em- 
bowel ;  to  exenterate. 
VISCERATION,*  a,  [aucera,  Ut.]  The  act  of 

embowel  ling, 
VI'SCID.o.  [ciseidas,  Ut.]  Glutinous; 


VISCI'DITY,  «.  [fromrisrid.] 
I  Glutinousuess  ;  tenacity;  ropiness.  Arlutknot. 
9  Glutinous  concretion.  Flayer. 
VISCOSITY,*,  [eucosite',  Fr.] 
1  Glutinausnessi  tenacity.  drhnlKnot, 
8  A  glutinous  substance.  Brvmn. 
VI'SCOUNT,  ».  [rtrreosnes,  Ut.]  Fiacwawt  signi- 
fies as  much  as  sheriff.    Hscoaat  also  signifies 
a  degree  of  nobility  next  to  an  earl.  Lom-ell. 
VI'SCOCNTESS,  s.  The  lady  of  a  viscount. 
VI'SCOUS,  m.  [eiseasas.  Ut.]  Glutinoos ;  sticky; 
tenaeir 


V1SIBPL1TY,  s.  {vitibiUtd,  Fr.  from  ciriWe.J 
1  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Boyle. 
8  State  of  being  apparent,  or  openly  discover- 
able t  conspicuousocss.  Rogers. 
VI'SIBLE,*.  'Perceptibility  by  the  eye. 
VI'SIBLE,  a.  [viiiole,  Fr.  risiWis,  Ut.] 
i  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 
8  Discovered  to  the  eye.  Skakeapeure. 
S  Apparent ;  open ;  conspictioua.        Clart-td  ~ 
VI'SIBLENESS,  s.^^from  sisttle.}  Sta*c  or  qua- 
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VI'SIBLY,  *1.  [from  rtnWe.]  In  • 

eeptiblc  by  the  eye.  Dry./cn. 
VI'SION,  s.  [visum,  Fr.  thio,  Lat.] 

I  Sight ;  the  faculty  of  seeing.  A'sa-ton. 

tTlic  act  of  seeing.  Hammond. 

%  A  supernatural  appearance  ;  a  spectre ;  apliau- 

tOlDa  Miosis 

4  A  dream  ;  something  shown  in  a  dream.  Loc. 
VI'SlONARY,a.  [stsioaaaiw,  Fr.l 
I  Affected  by  phantoms  i  disposed  to  receive  tan* 

rressions  on  the  imagination.  Pope. 
maginary;  not  real}  seen  in  a  dream}  per- 
ceived bv  the  imagination  only.  Sut/t. 
VI'SION  Aft Y,  I  i.  [wtumncirr,  Ft.}  One  whose 
VI'SION  1ST,  j     imagination  is  disturbed. 

Turner. 

To  VI'SIT,  r.  a.  [riri/er,  Fr.  rfsiro,  Lat.] 
I  To  go  to  see.  Popt. 
9  To  tend  good  or  evil  judicially.  /saiaA. 
9  To  salute  with  a  present.  Judges. 

4  To  come  to  a  survey,  with  judicial  authority. 

AyUffe. 

To  VI'SIT,  r.  n.  To  keep  up  the  intercourse  of 
ceremonial  salutations  at  the  houses  of  each 
other.  Lair. 

VI'SIT,  ».  [ristce,  Fr.  from  the  verb.]  The  act  s»f 
going  to  see  another.  JVnttt. 

VKSITAULE,  a.  [from  visit.)  Liable  to  be  visit, 
ed.  Aylifft. 

VI'SITANT,  t.  [fromrisit.]  One  who  goes  to  see 
another.  SoutA. 

VISITATION,  ».  [vitit;  Lat.] 
I  The  act  of  visiting.  Srtoa-espearf. 
8  Objects  of  viaiU.  Mtlton. 

5  Judicial  visit  or  perambulation.  Ayl\fle. 

4  Judicial  evil  sent  by  God.  'laytor. 

5  Communication  of  divine  love.  Hooker. 
VISITATORIAL,  a.   [from  risttor.]  Belonging 

to  a  indicia!  visitor.  Ayiije. 

VI'SITER,  i.  [frooatssasr.] 
I  One  who  comes  to  %ee  another.  Swift . 

5  An  occasional  judge ;  one  who  regulates  the 

.  disorder*  of  any  society.  Garth. 

VI'SIVE,  a.  [mi/,  Fr.]  Formed  in  the  act  of 
seeing.  Broome. 

VI'SNOMY,  f.  [corrupted  from  paystojraomy.] 
Face}  countenance:  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

VI'SOR,  ».  [vim,  Lat.  tisitre,  Fr.J  A  mask  used 
to  disfigure  and  disgui*e.  Skukeipeart. 

VI'SORED,  a.  [from  tutor.]  Masked.  Mxiton. 

y/'STA,s.  [Ital.J  View;  prospect  tl. rough  an 
avenue.  Addison. 

VI'SUAL,a.  [ruiei,  Fr.]  Used  in  tight  j  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  s  ghi  j  instrumental  to  light. 


VITAL,  a.  [vitalit,  Lat.] 
1  Contributing  to  life  ;  necessary  to  life. 
9  Relating  to  life.  Skakeroeare. 

5  Containing  life.  Milton. 
4  Being  the  scat  of  life.  Pope. 

6  So  disposed  ai  to  live.  Bromr^. 

0  Essential  ;  chiefly  necessary.  Corht. 
VITA'LlTY.s.  [fromrital.]  Power  of  subsisting 

in  life.  Jtuleigh. 
VITALLY,  od.   [from  rifaV.]   In  such  a  manner 

ns  to  give  life.  Bcntlvy. 
VITALS,  *.  [without  the  singular.]  Parts  esfen- 

.alto  life.  Philips. 
VI'  IT.LLARY.s.  [ttteWas,  Lat.]  The  place  where 

the  yolk  of  the  eu  swims  in  the  white.  Brown. 
VITELLINE,*  a.   frtie««s,  Lat.l  Consisting  of 

yolk ;  belonging  to  the  yolk ;  like  the  yolk  of 

an  egg.  Ash. 
To  VITIATE,  e.a.  feirw,  Lat.]  To  deprave  i  to 

•poll ;  to  make  les*  pure.  Evelyn. 
VITIATION,       [from  eitiare.]  Depravation} 

corruption.  Harvey. 
7b  VITl LITIGATE,  e.  n.  [ritiosmi  ind  litigo,  L.] 

To  contend  in  law  cavilhmsly. 
VITILITIGATION.  *.  [from  vitUttigmte.1  Con- 

tention;  cavillation.  Hudibras. 
VITIO'SITY,*.  [tiriojai,  Lat.]  Depravity  ;  cor- 
ruption. .  Sauth. 
VITIOUS,  a.  [aitiosiu,  Lat.] 

1  Corrupt}  wicked;  opposite  to  virtuous.  Mil.  I 
9  Corrupt  ;  having  physical  ill  qualities.  B-  Jan.  I 
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VITIOUSLY.  ad.   Not  virtuously } 
VI'TIOUSNESS,  s.  [from  titiovs.]  Corruptn» .  s -. 

sute  of  being  vitioua.  Somh: 
VITREAL,*  |o.  [cirrens,  Lat.]  Consisting  ot 
VITHEAN,*  i  glass}  like  glass.  A*h, 
VITREOUS.au  [e./rrs*.  Lat.]  Glaasy  ;  conn- 
ing of  glass  ;  resembling  glass.  Ray. 
VITREOUSNESS,  s.  [from  eifreotu.]  Resem- 
blance Of  gl*S*. 

VITRIPICaBLE,  a.  [from  ettri/fcafe.]  Conver- 
tible into  .  i..-- 

To  VITRI'FICATB.  •.«-  [r  fmm  and  facio,  Ut.] 
To  change  into  glass.  Bacw. 

VITRIFICATION,  s.  [cim/feerloa,  Fr.  from 
•itrificate .)  Production  of  glass  ;  act  of  chane- 
ine,  orstateof  being  changed  Into  plats.  Boyle. 

To  VITRIFY,  v.  a.  \vitrifxer,  Fr.]  To  change 
intng|a«s.  Bacon. 

To  VITRIFY,  r.  ».  To 


glass;   to  be 


changed  into  g\ 
VITRIOL,  t.  [tUriolum,  Ut.]  Ktiriot  is  produc- 

ed  by  addition  of  a  metalllck  matter  with  the 

fossil  acid  salt.  ll'ootbtaru. 
VITRIOLATE,  la.  [ritrioU,  Fr.  from  Hrrio- 
V1TRI0LATED.  I     turn,   Lat.]  Impregnated 

with  vitriol  ;  consisting  of  vitriol.  Bo  <,!•%■ 
VITRIO'LICK,  1  o.  [nfrio/iTW,  Fr.  from  i  it'rto- 
VlTRIOLOL'S.  )    lum,  Lat  ]  Resembling  vitriol; 

containing  vitriol.  floytr. 
VITULJNE,  o.  [tttuttnui,  Lat.]   Belonging  to  a 

calf,  or  to  ve«|.  HuiI'k. 
VITU'PF.RABLE,  o.  [rit»rer«oilt»,  Lat.]  Blame 

worthv.  Ai***orth. 
To  VITU'PERATE,  r.a.  [riutperer,  Fr.  eft»,»ero, 

IjitJ  To  blame ;  to  censure.  ' 
VITUPERATION,  t.  [vituperatio,  Lat.]  Blame, 

censure.  dfAige. 
VIVACIOUS,  a.  [trircjt.Ut.] 
I  Loaglived.  BenUy. 
9  Sprightly;  gay;  active;  lively. 
VIVA'CIofJSNESS,  i  s.  [ritactti*  Fr.  from  tira- 
VIVA'CITY,  |  cioa..] 

I  Liveliness;  sprightlin«s«.  Boyle. 
9  Longevity ;  length  of  life.  .  Bruwn. 
VI'VARY,  s.  [rtranam,  Lat.]  A  warren. 
VI*VA  VO«CE,*  a.  [eira  and  iw,  Lat.]  By  word 

of  mouth.  yffA. 
VIVE,  a.  [at/.  Fr.  tnmu,  Lat  ]   Lively}  forcible; 

pressing.  Bacon. 
VIYENCV,*.  [rreo,Lat.]  Manner  of  supporting 

or  continuing  life.  Brow*. 
Vl'VES,  s.   A  distemper  among  horses,  much 

like  the  strangles.  farhtr't  DtcUovary. 

VI'VID,  a.  [cicirriu.J^rt.] 
I  Lively  :  quick  i  %tTikii»g.  Pope. 

0  Bprmitly ;  active.-  Warn. 
Vl'VIDLY.ad.  ffrom  etsic/.]   With  life ;  with 

quickness  ;  with  strength.  Boy'.e. 
VI'VIDNESS,  i.  [from  ritid  ]    Life;  vigour 
quickness. 

VIVI'FICAL,*.  rstc^cai.Lat.]  Giving  life.  Bai 
7bVIVI'FICATE,r.a.  [ritifico,  Lat.l 

1  To  make  alive;  to  inform  with  life;  to  anU 
mate.  , 

9  To  recover  from  such  achange  of  form  as  seems 
to  deMrov  the  essential  properties. 

VIVIFICATION,  s.  [from  rtWjWstr.]  The  act  of 
giving  life.  Bacon. 

VIVJ'FICAT1VE.*«.  [from  itwjtcate.]  Making 
alive ;  animating.  Ash. 

VIVl'FICK.  a.  [cttH/cus,  Lat.]  Giving  life; 
makiiignlive.  Rny. 

To  VI'VIFY,  c.a.  [rle^r,  Fr.  rtVas  and  facio, 
L«»t.]  To  make  aiivej  to  animate;  to  endue 
with  life.  Bucvn. 

VIVI'PAROKS.a.  [ctr»* and p nrio,  Lat.]  Bund- 
ing the  young  alive  :  opjiosed  to  tn  iparotti.  Ray. 

VI'XEN.s.  Vixen  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox  ;  and 
applied  to  a  womaja,  whose  nature  is  thereby 
compared  to  a  she-fox.  Skaknpear*, 

To  VI'XEN,*  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rave  ; 
to  bawl ;  to  jrold.  Ash. 

VIZ,  ad.  [videlicet,  written  with  a  contraction.] 
To  wit;  that  is.  //Kdtarn. 

VI'ZARD,  t.  [vitiere,  Fr.}  A  mask  used  for  dis- 
guise; a  visor.  fiaseomatur.. 
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To  VI'ZARD,  c.  a.  [from  the  neon.]  To  mask. 

mImm 

Vl'ZIER,  i.  f properly  »'«ir.]    The  prime  mi- 
miter  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Knollet. 

VOCA'BULARY.  I.    [mcabuUrxum,  Ut.  roca**- 
'■iirf,  Fr.]   A  dictionary  |  a  " 
book. 

VOCAL,  «.  [rocal,  Fr.  vocalu,  Ut.] 

I  Having  a  voice. 

t  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the 
TOCA'UTT.  e.  [tocadiias,  Ut.) 


VOL 


Cratkav. 


T»  VOCALIZE,  r.  a.  [from  cocxi.]  To  form  into 
voice.  Holder. 
VOCALLY,  ad.  [from  «*>eaJ.]  In  wont.  ,  articu- 
lately. Hair. 
VOCATION,  t.  [rotation.  Fr.  » ocalio,  Ut.) 
t  Calling  by  the  will  of  God.  Hooker. 
*  Summons.  Dryden. 
1  Trade  \  employment)  calling.  Sidney. 
VOCATIVE,  a.  {toentxj,  Fr.  rootsitms,  Lat.)  The 
grammatical  caae  used  in  calling  or  speaking 

VOCIFERATION,  i.  [tsn/mHs,  eoq/rro,  Ut.] 

Chmour;  outcry. 
VOCl'FEROUS,  a.  [roci/cro,  Ul.J 

VOGUF,  i.  [rofue.  Fr.]  Fashion  j 

lar  reception . 
VOICE,  s.  [rots,  Fr.  voi,  voeu,  Ut.] 
1  Sound  emitted  by  the  mnutli.  Chapman. 
1  Sound  of  the  mouth,  at  distinguished  from 
that  uttered  by  another  mouth.  Bacon. 

3  Any  sound  made  by  breath.  Addxton. 

4  Vote  ;  suffrage  ;  opinion  expressed.  KnolUt. 

5  Una uage  ;  word*  ,  expression.  Fell, 
To  VOICE,  r.a.  [from  the  noun.) 

1  To  rumour:  to  report:  not  used. 

t  To  vote  :  obsolete. 
To  VOICE,  e  n.  To 

obsolete. 
VOI'CED.a.  [from  the 

a  voice. 
VOID,  a.  [raid*.  Fr.) 

1  Empty  ;  vacant.  Skmktepeare. 

lVain;  ineffectual  ;  null:  vacated.  Sviit. 

3l)nsupplied;  unoccupied.  Camden. 

4 Wanting-,  unfurnished}  empty.      W hn^yft. 

3  Unsubstantial ;  unreal.  Pope. 
VOID.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  An  empty  space  { 
vacuum ;  vacancy.  Pope. 
To  VOID,  r.  a.  [from  the  adjective  ;  fraider.  Fr.] 

I  To  quit  j  to  leave  empty.  Sh*ketpeare. 

«  To  emit )  to  pour  out.  IVtlkint. 

3  To  emit  as  excrement.  Bacon. 

4  To  vacate ;  to  nullify  j  to  annul.  Clarendon. 
7b  VOID.  v.  a. 

l  To  be  emitted.  W 
4  To  receive  what  Is  emitted. 
VOI'DABLB,  a.  [from  «wid.]  Such  at  may  M  an- 
nulled. Ay  life. 
VOl'DANCE.  i.  [from  paid.]  ^ 
I  The  act  of  emptying. 
%  Ejection  from  a  benefice. 
VOI'DER,  t.  [from  rotd.)    A  basket  In  which 
is  carried  from  the  table. 


Macwn. 
Shakespeare. 
outcries  i 
Souta. 
with 


VOI'DNBSStS.  [from  void.] 

1  Emptiness;  vacuity. 

I  Nullity ;  inetficscy. 

S  Want  of  substantiality. 
SO'ITURE,  t.  [Fr.]  Carriage. 
VO»LANT,  a.  [aaWaas,  Ut. 


Hakevxll. 


Fr.) 


Baron. 


1  Flying;  passing  through  the 
1  Nimble;  active. 
VOLATILE,  a.  [nolatilii,  Ut.] 
1  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 
9  [From  volatile,  Fr  ]   Having  the  power  to  pass 
off  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Milton. 
4  Lively;  fickle;  changeable  of  mind)  full  of 
spirit  i  airy.  gierft. 
VOLATILE,  s.  [aaletife,  pr.)  A  winged  animal. 

VCHTILKNESS,)s.  [roiatiW  Fr.  froniwis- 
VOLATILITY,      \    U)7]  ' 


I  The  quality  of  flying  away  by  evaporation  ,  not 
fixity.  Bacon, 
t  Mutability  of  mind  ;  airiness  ;  liveliness. 
VOLATILIZATION,  «.  [fraas  noUHlue)  The 
act  of  making  volatile.  Boyle. 
VOLATILIZE,  e.  a.  [pssuli/isrv,  Fr.]  To  make 
volatile ,  to  subtilize  to  the  highest  decree 

VOLCA'SO,  $.   [IUI.  from  Pukoa.)   A  tmtjg 

VOLE^rrois,  Fr  ]  A  deal  at  cards,  thaf  "1?*" 

the  whole  tricks.  Sm/t. 
VOLERY.  s.  [aofcrie.  Fr.]  A  flight  of  birds.  Lar. 
VOLITATION,*.  [eo»uo.Ut.]  The  act  or  power 

of  flying.  Brown. 
VOLITION,*,  [tolitio,  Ut.]  The  act  of  willi  og; 

the  power  of  choice  exerted.  Locke. 
VOLITIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  will.  HaU. 
VOLLEY,  s.  reoiec,  Fr  ] 
I  A  flight  of  shot.  Ralriga. 
«.  A  hur«t «  an  emission  of  many  at  oner.  Soak. 
To  VOLLEY',  v.  n.  To  throw  out.  ShaketptnT*. 
VOLLIEO.  a.   [from  tw/tVy.]    Disploded ,  dts- 

charged  with  a  volley.  Philip*. 
VOLT,  $.  [eolte,  Fr.]  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ; 

a  gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  goi  ng  uda- 

wi»e  round  a  centre. 
VOLUBI'LITY,*.  IvolmbiUtma,  Ut.] 
I  The  act  or  power  of  rolling. 

8  Activity  of  tongue  ,  fluency  of  speech. 

3  Mutability  ;  liableness  to  revolution.  V 
VOLUBLE  «•  [roisoiia,  Ut.) 

I  Formed  so  as  to  toll  easily  j  I 
easily  put  in  motion. 

9  Rolling ;  having  quick  motion. 
9  Nimble;  active. 

4  Fluent  of  words. 
VOLUBLY,*  ad.   [from  torn*!*.] 

easy  manner;  with  volubility. 
VOLUME,  s.  [ooianea,  Ut.] 
I  Something  rolled  or  convolved. 
»  As  much  as  seems  convolved  at 

of  a  serpent,  a  wave  of  water. 
9  A  book  j  so  called  because  bookt 

rolled  on  a  staff. 
VOLU'MINOUS,  a.  [from  volume.] 
I  Consisting  of  many  complications, 
s  Consisting  of  many  volm 

5  Copious,  diffusive.  * 


so  as  to  be 


AWrcm. 
Wet*. 
Shakespeare. 
In  s  rolling 


i  aaafold 


Mxlton. 
;».  Milton, 
Clarendon. 

VOLU'MINOUSLY.  ad.  [from  oohmtaaus.J  la 
many  volumes  or  books.  Glanvilte. 

VOLUNTARILY,  ad.  [from  rohmswry.]  Sponta- 
neously )  of  one's  own  accord ;  without  com- 
pulsion. Hooker. 

VOLUNTARY,  a.  [volontairt,  Fr.  wheal 

UU 
I  Act  in 


ng  without  compulsion ;  acting  by 

«  Willing;  acting  with  willingness, 
s  Done  by  design  ;  purposed. 
4  Done  without  compulsion.  Seed, 
i  Acting  of  his  own  accord  ;  spontaneous.  Mtl. 
VOLUNTARY,  •.  [from  the  adjective.] 
l  A  volunteer .  one  who  engages  in  any  affair  of 

his  own  accord.  Dories, 
a  A  piece  of  mutick  played  at  will,  without  any 

settled  rule.  CUateland. 
VOLUNTEER,  t.  [voluntairc,  Fr.]  A  soldier  who 

enters  into  the  service  of  his  own  accord.  Col 
To  VOLUNTBB/R,  v.  a.   To  go  for  a  soldier:  a 

cant  word.  Dryden. 
VOLU'PTUARY.t.  [nohwruusrr,  Fr.t 

Ut.]  A  man  given  up  to  pleasure  a 


VOLU'PTUOUS,  a.  [tolaprnonu,  Ut.]  Given 

excess  of  ploasure ;  luxurious.  I'm: ley . 

VOLU'PTUOL  SLY,  ad.    luxuriously }  with  In- 
dulgence  of  excessive  pleasure.  Sonlh. 
VOLUPTUOUSNESS,  s.  [flora  rolsmtaow.]  Lux- 

of  pleasure. 


VOLUTATION.t.  [roialatto.  Ut.)  Wallowing; 
rolling. 

VOLUTE,  s.  [volute,  Fr.]  A  member  af  a  column. 
That  part  oT  the  capitals  of  the  looick.  Corin- 
thian,  and  Composite  orders,  supposed  to  re- 
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present  the  bark  of  trees  twisted  and  turned 

into  spiral  line*.  Harrit. 
WO'MttA,:  [Ut.]  An  encysted  tumour  in  the 

lur.c*.  Arhutknot. 
VOM ICK  NUT,  s.  The  nuclru*  of  *  froit  of  an 

East- Indian  tree,  the  wood  uf  which  it  the 

•nakrwnod  of  the  shops.  Hill- 
To  VOMIT,  e.a.  [vcmo,  Lat.]  To  cut  op  the 

content*  of  tlie  iiomwh.  M»rt. 
To  VOMIT,  r.  a.  [ronttr,  Fr.] 
I  To  ilirow  up  from  the  stomach.  Arbutknot. 
ft  To  throw  up  with  violence  from  any  "hollow. 
VOMIT,  i.  [from  the  verb.]  • 
1  The  matter  thrown  up  from  the  stomach.  San. 
ft  An  emetick  medicine  ;  a  medicine  that  cau»fs 

vomit*.  Arbutknot. 
VOM 1T10N. t.  [rowo,  Lat.]  The  act  or  power  of 

vomitini.  Grew. 
VOMITIVE,  a.  [tonittf,  Fr.]  Emetick}  causing 

vomttt.  Brown. 
VOMITORY,  a.  (rowtiotre,  Fr.  poatttArias.  L*«.] 

Procuring,  vomit* ;  emetick.  Harrty. 
VORA'CIOUS.o.  (roroce,  Fr.  rorai.  U»t  ]  Greedy 

to  eat ;  ravenous  ;  edacious.  Gov.  <•)  tur  Tongue. 
VORA'ClOUSLY.ud.  [from  eororioas.]  Greedily; 

raveiiotiflVa 

VORA'CIOUSNESS,  1  *.  [ror«rire\  Fr.  voracitaa, 
VORA'CITY.  )    L.J  Greediness;  rav.ne; 

ravennusncts.  Sand/i. 
VO'RTEX.t.    In  the  plural  rortke*.  [Latin.] 
Any  thing  whirled  round.  A'eirtoa. 
VORTICAL,  o.   [from  rortex.]   Having  a  whirl- 
ing  motion.  Newton. 
VOTARIST,  i.  frferotw,  Lat.]  One  devoted  to 
any  person  or  thing  5  one  given  up  by  a  vow 
to  any  service  or  worship.  Milton. 
VOTARY,  t.   One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  any 
particular  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of 
life.  Swift. 
VOTARY,  a.    Contequent  to  a  vow.  Sacvn. 
VOTARESS,*,  [female  of  votary.]  A  woman  de- 
voted to  any  worship  or  state.  Pope, 
VOTE,  *.  [votum,  Lat.]  Suffrage)  voice  give* 
and  numbered.  Roscommon. 
To  VOTE,  e.  a. 
1  To  choose  by  suffrage  j  to  determine  by  suff- 
rage. Bacon, 
ft  T<»  give  by  vote.  Swift. 
VOTER,  t.  (from  poU.]  One  who  has  the  right 
of  living  his  voice  or  suffrage.  Swift. 
VOTIVE,  «.  [ra/ujiu,  Lat.]  Given  by  vow.  Prior. 
To  VOUCH,  r.«.  [voucher,  Norman  Fr.] 
1  To  call  to  witness ;  to  obte-t.  Dryden. 
ft  To  attest;  to  warrants  to  declare;  to  maintain 
by  repeated  affirmations.  Atterburu. 
To  VOUCH,  r.  a.   To  bear  witness ;  to  appear  as 
a  witness  |  to  give  testimony.  Sw{ft. 
VOUCH,  ».  [from  the  verb.]  Warrant ;  at  testa- 
tion. Shakespeare. 
VOU'CHER,*.  [from  eoacA.] 
I  One  who  gives  witness  to  any  thing.  Pope, 
ft  Testimony.  Locke. 
To  VOI  CHSA'FB,  p.  a.  [vouch  and  ta/e.] 
1  To  permit  any  thing  10  be  done  without  danger. 


an  act 
Hammond . 

for  a  pro- 
Dryden. 


ft  To  condescend  j  to  grant 
To  VOUCHSAFE,  t.  a.  To  design  j  to 

,  to  yield.  Dryden. 
CHSA'PEMBNT,*.  [from  vouchtMfr.]  Grant) 
condescension. 
VOW,  a.  [run,  Fr.  tolas*,  Lat.) 
I  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine 

of  devotion, 
ft  A  solemn  promise,  commonly 

mite  of  lovt  or  matrimony. 
To  VOW,  v. «.  [vouer,  ft.  voveo,  Lat.] 
I  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication ;  to  give 
to  a  divine  power.  Spelman. 
ft  To  devote :  a  ceremonial  phrase.  Spenser. 
To  VOW,  e.  *>.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  pro- 
mises. Suckling. 
VOWEL,  1.  [voyelle,  Fr.  rocaHr,  Lat.]    A  letter 
which  can  be  uttered  by  itself  Holier. 
VOWFE'LLOW,  ..  [sow  and/ei/oir.]  One  bound 

by  the  tame  vow. 
VOYAGE,  s.  [*«*«<*,  Fr.] 
I  A  travel  by  aeal 
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I  Course  •.  attempt  t  undertaking. 
3  The  practice  of  travailing. 
To  VOYAGE,  t.  a.  [wearer,  Fr.]  To  travel  by 
»c*.  Pope. 
To  VOYAGE,  a. a.  To  travel  t  to  pass  over.  Afil. 
VOYAGER,  a.  [voyogeur,  Fr.]  One  who  travels 
by  5em.  Pope. 
VVuCAFNO,  *.  [Italian.]  A  burning  mountain  1 
<  «»mir»ouly  volcano.  Arbutknot. 
VU'LGAR,  a.    [rulgaire,  Fr.  vulgaris,  Lat.] 
1  i'lebeian  ;  suiting  to  the  common  people)  prac- 
ticed among  the  common  people.  Addison. 
ft  Vernacular)  national.  Fell. 

3  Mean)  low;  being  of  tbe  common  rate.  Broo. 

4  Poiilick)  commonly  bruited. 
VU'LGAR.  *.    [tmlgoire,  Fr.]     The  cm 

people.  King 
VOLGA RISM,  «.    [from  aWgar.]    Crossness  { 
meannets;  vulgarity.  Reynolds. 
VU  LGA'RITY,  *.    [from  vulgar.} 
I  Meanness)  state  of  the  lowest  people.  Brown. 
ft  Mean  or  gross  mode.  Dryden, 
VU'LGARLY.  ad.    [from  ealfar.]   Commonly  ) 
in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  among  the  common 
people.  .   .  Hammond. 
VULNERABLE,  a.  [wuintnlrilu.  Ur.] 

live  1  I  wounds)  liable  to  external  injuries. 

Shaketpettrt. 

VU'LNERARY,  a.  [tulmtwiut,  Lat.]  U»eful 
In  the  cure  of  woo  ads.  il'xtrman. 

To  VU'L'NERATE,  r.  a.  [vulnero,  Ut.]  To 
wound  :  to  hurt.  Clanvslle. 

VU'LPlNE.  a.  [vulpinus,  Ut.]  Belonging  to  a 
fox. 

VU'LTURB,  *.  [eaitar,  Ut.]  A  large  bird  of 
»»rcy.  remarkable  for  voracity.      Sliaketpeure . 

VU'LTURINE,a.  [nlturtums,  Ut.] 
to  a  vulture. 


w 


To  WA'BBLE,  v.  a.  [a  low  b. 
move  from  side  to  side ;  to 


IS  a  letter  of  which  the  form  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  alphabet*  of  the  learned 
languages.  W  is  sometimes  improperly  used 
In  diphthongs  as  a  vowel  for  a;  view,  strew  : 
the  sound  of  w  consonant,  if  it  be  a  consonant, 
1*  uniform. 

word.]  To 
direction. 


WAD,  ».    [weed,  hay,  Saxon.] 
I  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  loose  1 

close  together. 
9  Wesdd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great  use 

and  value.  tt'mwtward. 
WA'DDING,  s.    [from  mad,  rod,  Islandick.)  A 

kind  of  soft  stuff  loosely  woven,  with  which 

the  skirts  of  coats  are  stuffed  out. 
To  WA'DDLE,  p.  a.   [maggheien,  Dutch.!  To 

•hake,  in  walking,  from  side  to  side  ;  to  deviate 

in  motion  from  a  right  line.  Pope, 
WA'DDLING.*  «.    [from  waddle.)    The  act  of 

moving  from  side  to  side  in  walking.  Ask. 
WA'DDLINGLY,*ad.  [from  staddfaa/.]  With 

a  motion  from  side  to  side.  Atk. 


To  WADE,  p.  a.    rpodan*.  Ut.] 

I  To  walk  through  the  waters)  to  pass 
without  swimming. 

ft  To  pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 
WA'FBR,  ••    (v*/W,  Dutch.] 

I  A  thin  cake.  Pop*. 

ft  The  bread  given  in  the  eucharist  by  the  Roman- 
ists. Hall. 

$  Paste  made  to  cloae  letters. 
To  WAFT,  p.  0.    [probably  from  wove,  Sax.] 

t  To  carry  through  the  air,  or  on  the  water.  Po. 

ft  To  buoy  •,  to  make  Boat )  to  hinder  from  sink- 

S  Tcf  beckon ;  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any  thing' 

moving. 
To  WAFT,  p.  a.  To  float. 
WAFT,  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  floating  body, 
ft  M  >tinn  of  a  streamer. 
W  A' FT  AGE,  t.  [fromsfs/'O  Can 
or  air:  not  in 


by  water 
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W AFTER,  i.  [from  toq/r]  A  passage  boat.  Ains. 

WAFTURF,  «.  [from  ttw/i.J  The  act  of  waunr  : 

Shakespeare, 

[trajpo*.  Sax.  vaggen,  DatduJ 


not  m  use. 
T.WAG,  c.a. 

To  move  lightly  ,  i<>  shake  slightly. 
To  WAG,  r.  ». 
I  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion.  Shak. 
t  To  go  ;  to  pack  otf.  Shaktspeare . 

9  To  be  moved.  Drg<Un. 
WAG,  e.    [trcefett,  Sax.  to  cheat.]    Any  one  In- 
dicrousiy  mischievous ;  a  merry  droll.  JtUflU 
WAOB,  f.  the  plural  touye*  is  now  only  used. 
[wagm.  Germ.] 
I  ray  fiven  for  service.  Shakespeare. 
<t  Gage  ;  pledge,  ^nutf-orta. 
To  WAGE.  v.  a.   [yaegen,  Germ,  to  attempt  any 
thing  dangerous.] 
1  To  attempt  ;  to  venture.  Shakupeart. 
9  To  make  (  to  carry  oh.  Drydnu 
9  [From  vage,  u-afM.]  To  »ct  to  hire  ;  not  in  use. 
4  To  take  to  hint;  to  hire  for  pay ;  to  hold  in 
pay:  obsolete.  Domes. 
»  (hi  law.)  When  an  action  nf  debt  is  brought 
against  any  one,  the  defendant  may  tea^r  hit 
law;  that  IS,  Swear,  and  certain  persons  wnh 
him.  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  pUintlff  in 
manner  as  he  hath  declared.    The  offer  to 
rank'-  the  oath  is  called  wagrr  of  law.  Mount. 
WA'GER,  s.    [from  tvurfa,  to  venture.] 
1  A  belt  i  any  thing  pledged  upon  a  chanrc  or 
performance.  BmtUef. 
•  Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid.  [Sidney. 
9  (In  law.)  An  offer  to  make  oath. 
To  WA'GER,  r.  a.    [(turn  the  noiin.]    To  lay, 
to  pledge  as  a  bctt.  Shakespeare. 
WA'GES.   See  WAGE. 

WA'GGiiRY,  «.  [from  tiwf .]  Mischievous  merri- 
ment ,  roguish  trick  ;  sarctuticjil  «*»>ety.  U<ke. 

WA'GGISH,  a.  (from  wag.]  Knavithly  merry  j 
merrily  mischievous  i  frulicksomc.  L"E<tr. 

WA'GGISHNESS,  t.    [from  ira^n.]  Merry 


To  WA'GGLE,  v.  n.     [uvcghclw,  Germ.]  lb 
waddle ;  to  move  from  side  to  sine.  Sidney. 
WA'GON,  «.    Tirarffc*,  Snx.  vKurghens,  Duich ; 
pair*.  I  stand  irk.] 
1  A  heavy  carnage  for  burdens.  f'nolles. 
9  A  chariot :  not  in  use.  Skewer. 
WA'GON NIJR,  a.  [front  weft*.}  One  who  drives 
a  wagon.  Drjdea. 
WA'GTAIL,«.    A  bird  Ainswortk. 
WA1D,  a.    Crushed.  Shakespeare. 
WAIF,  s.    [wairtam,  law  I  at.]    Goods  found, 
-  hot  claimed  by  nobody.  ^insvoria. 
To  WAIL,  p.  o.    Igvalart,  Ital.]    To  moan  ;  to 
lament  ;  to  bewail.  Pope. 
Tc  WAIL,  a.  a.   To  grieve  >udibly  ;  to  express 
sorrow.  E-ckitl. 
WAIL.*.   Audible  sorrow.  Taonuca. 
WA'ILING.t.  (from  wait\]  Lamentation  ;  moan  ; 

audible  sorrow.  Kuoltts. 
WAl'LFUL,«.  [from  Mil  and  full.)  Sorrowful; 

mournful.  Shakespeare. 
WAIN,  s.  [contracted  from  wego*.]    A  c&iriage. 
WA' IN  ROPE,  (.  [warn  and  .-/-.J    A  large  cord, 
with  which  the  load  is  tied  on  the  wagon  ; 
cart  rope.  Shaky  tpessre. 

WAMNSCOT,  s.  {warcKhot,  Dutch.]   The  loner 
wooden  covering  of  a  wall.  Art  uthnu. 

To  WA'INSCOT,  v.  a.    [raegeaicaoltan,  Dutch.] 
I  To  line  walls  with  boards.  Bacon. 
•  To  line  buildings  with  different  materials.  Gr. 
WAIR,  i.  A  piece  of  timber  two  yards  l«^g,  and 
a  foot  broad.  liadcg. 
WAIST,  *.    Igvatt,  Welsh.] 
1  The  smallest  pan  of  the  bod  /  ;  the  part  beta* 
the  ribs.  MilU  n. 

9.  The  middle  deck,  or  floor  of  a  ship.  Drydcn. 
WA'ISTCOAT.  s.    [vatic  and  coat.]    An  Inner 
ci«t;  a  coat  close  to  the  boJy.  Richard. 
To  WAIT.  r.  a.    [wachten,  Dutch.] 
1  To  expert )  to  siiiy  fot.  Shakespeare. 
«  To  attend;  to  accompany  with  submission  or 
respect.  DrmioH. 
To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  something.  Ko. 


4  To  watch  as  an  enemv. 
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To  WAIT.*.  «• 
1  To  expect  ;  tn  itay  In  exportation.  Job. 
«  To  pay  servile  or  tubmiMive  attendance.  Den. 

3  To  attend.  Stake,- pear  r. 

4  To  stsv  .  not  to  depart  from.  Scntk. 
s  To  »ta*y  by  reason  of  tome  hindcraoce. 

fiTo  toon  watchfully.  Bacon. 

1  To  lie  in  aiubuoh  as  an  enemy.  MtUwn. 
.  S  To  follow  at  a  consequence.  D.  cf  P-.etf. 

WAIT.  t.   Ambush;  insidioua  and  ae 
tempts. 

WA'lTER*  t.    Tfrom  trait.]    An  attendant ,  one 
who  attends  lor  the  accommodation  of  others. 
WAITES,*  «.   [from  trait.]    A  kind  of  music;  • 
set  of  musicians  who  attend  at  the  doors,  org~o 
about  the  streets  on  particular  occasions.  Ash. 
WATTING  tjen<tVwomau,  )  t.    (.from  wit.]  An 
WA'ITING  muid,  >     upper  servant  wh  » 

WA'ITING  teomcn,        J     attends  on  a  lsdy 
in  her  chamber.  •  Sa-tft- 
To  WAKE,  t.  a.    [re /can,  Goth,  traciax,  Saxon ; 
tcaecktn,  Dutch.] 
I  To  watch  ;  not  to  sleep.  l^ocke. 
9.  To  be  roused  from  sleep.  Milton. 
9  To  cease  to  sleep. 
4  To  be  quick  ;  to  be  alive, 
i  To  be  put  in  action ;  to  be  excited. 
To  WAKE,  r.  a.    [uxreiaa,  Sax.  seeds**,  Dutch.) 

1  To  rouse  from  sleep.  Dryim. 

2  To  excite;  In  be  put  in  motion  or  action.  Pr. 
9  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of 

death.  Aftifra. 

WAKE,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

1  The  feast  of  tbtv  dedication  nf  the  church  for- 
merly kept  by  watching  all  night.  A"rv- 
9  Vigil*  ;  state  of  forl-eaiina  sleep.  Milton. 

WA'KEFLL,  a.  [txaAre  andyaii.]    Wot  tlerping ; 

WA'KEFU LN ESS,  t.    [from  wake/wL.) 
I  Want  of -sleep, 
•i  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  WA'K'EN,  v.  n.    [from  traJfce.]    To  wake;  to 
from  sleep  >  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 


To  WA'KEN.  r.  a. 

t  To  rouse  from  sleep.  Spenser. 

<2  To  excite  to  action.  It 9t common. 

9  To  prodore  ,  to  excite.  AJUtom. 
W.VKEROBIN.s.  A  plant.  AftUrr. 
WALE.  i.    [wet*,  Sax.  a  web.]   A  rising  part  ia 

the  surface  of  cloth. 
To  WALK,  v.  a.    [trafea.  Germ,  wea'caa,  Saxon, 

„lo  roll.] 

I  To  move  by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one  foot  is 
set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up.  Clcreu. 
9  It  is  iiied  in  the  ceremonious  language  of  in- 


\  iiation  ;  f*r  come  or  go. 
9  To  move  for  exercise  or  amosement.  Shak. 

4  To  move  the  slowest  pace ;  not  to  trot,  gallop, 
or  amble.   Applied  to  a  horse. 

5  To  appear  as  a  spectre.  pariet. 

6  To  act  on  any  occasion.  Ben  Jomtem.. 

7  To  be  in  motion.  Spenser. 

8  To  act  in  sleep.  Snnkeipeare. 

9  To  range  ;  to  be  Stirling.  Shakespeare. 

10  To  move  off;  to  depart.  Spetxser. 

1 1  To  act  in  any  particular  manner :  as,  to  vafk 
uprightly.  A/ teak. 

1}  To  tiavel.  flMfrsa;. 

To  walk,  r.«. 

I  To  paaa  through. 

ut  for  t 


9  To  lead  out 

WALK,  *.   [from  the  verb.] 
I  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise.  Pipe- 
£  Gait;  step;  manner  of  moving.  Dry<sra. 

3  A  length  of  space  or  circuit,  through  wbich 
«.ne  walks.  Afiltasu 

4  An  avenue  set  with  trees.  Aftfcoa. 

5  Way;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering.  S«a. 
0  lai;ion  ;  space.  /fryweirfi. 

7  [From  (urno,  Lat.]    A  nth.  .  ^tartnortk. 

8  Jr.;     is  the  lowest  or  least  raised  pace  or  -,oieg 
of  a  horse.  Faf  riet's  D-.it a  nxsrn. 

Wa'LKER,s.   One  that  walk*.  Stw/f. 
WA'LKINGSTAPF,  *.  A  stick  which  a  man  hold* 
to  support  him  In  walking. 
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WALI,  i.    {vat.  We1»h ;  vallum,  Lat.  wall,  Sax. 
vmlit,  Dutch.] 
1  A  series  of  briCk  or  itone  carried  upward,  and 
cemented  with  mortar;  the  side  of  a  building. 

Wot  ton. 

1  Fortification  ;  worki  built  for  defence  ;  com- 
monly  in  the  plurol.  Shakespeare. 

3  To  take  the  leali.  To  take  the  upper  place  ;  not 
to  give  place.  Prior. 
To  WALL,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun  ] 

I  To  enclose  with  walls.  Dryden. 

8  To  defend  by  walls.  Bacon. 
WAl.T.CREE'rF.K,  *.  A  bird.  Ainiwrth. 
WA'LLET,  *.    [veallian.  to  travel,  Sax.] 

I  A  bag,  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a  traveller 
are  put ;  n  knapsack.  Adiliton. 

9  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagg  tng •  Shak. 
WALLEY'ED,  o.  [u-all  and  eye.]   Having  white 

eves.  Skaketpeere. 
WALLFLOWER,  *.    A  species  of  stockgilli- 
flower. 

WA'LLFRUIT,  s.   Pruit  which,  to  be  ripened, 
must  he  planted  against  a  wall.  Aforttnier. 
To  W  A'LLOP,  d.  n.  [wea/an,  to  boil,  Sax.]  To  boil. 
WA'LLOUSE,  i •  {eimex,  Lat.]  An  insect ;  a  bug. 

Aimworth. 

To  WA'LLOW,  ».       [walugaw,  Goth,  va/nien, 
Saxon.] 

I  Tn  move  heavily  and  clumsily.  Milton. 
t  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any  thing  filthy. 

AnoJIrs. 

1  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  grosa  vice.  Sua. 
WA'LLOW,  s.  tfrom  the  verb.]    A  kind  of  roll- 

ing  walk.  Dryden. 
WALLRU'E.  *.  An  herb.  Aintworth. 
WA'LLWORT,  i.    A  plant,  the  same  with  dwarf 

elder,  or  danewort. 
WA'LKUT.  s.    [walk  hnuta,  Sax.]    A  tree  and 

fruit.  The  species  are  ten.  Miller. 
WA'LTRON,  s.  The  seahorse.  Windward. 
To  WA'MBLE,  r.  n.    [vemmelen,  Dutch.]  To 

r»ll  with  nausea  and  sickness.  VEttrante. 
WA'MBL!NG,»».    [from  iramtie.]   The  rolling 

of  the  stomach  with  a  nausea.  Ash. 
WAN,  a.   [rearm.  Sax.]    Pale,  as  with  sicknets  ; 

languid  of  look,  SacMrajr. 
WAN,  for  won,  the  old  pret.  of  vein.  $peu$er. 
WAN  D.  I,    [raand.  Dan.] 
I  A  smnll  stick  or  twig  ;  a  long  rod.  Bacon. 
9  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use.  Sidney. 
3  A  charming  rod.  Mitlvn. 
To  WA'NDER,  v.  n.    [wandHan,  Sax.  wandelen, 

Dutch.] 

1  To  rove  ;  to  ramble  here  and  i  here  ;  to  go  with- 
out  any  certain  course.  Shakespeare. 

a  T<<  deviate  i  to  go  astray.  Psalms. 
T*  WA'NDER,  t.  a.  To  travel  over,  without  a 
certain  course.  Milton. 
WA'N  DEKER,  ».  [from  »anoVr.]  Rover  •,  ram- 
bier.  Ben  Jonton. 

WA'N  DERI  NO,  i.    [from  wenoW .] 

1  Uncertain  peregrination.  Add. son. 

9.  Aberration  :  mistaken  way.       ,  D.  of  Piety. 

9  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  being  fixed.  Imw. 
To  WANE,  r.  n.    [amnion,  to  grow  leas,  Sax.] 

1  To  grow  less  j  to  decrease.  Hakewill. 

9  To  decline ;  to  sink.  Row. 
WANE,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

I  Decrease  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

fi  Decline  ;  diminution  ;  declension.  South. 
WA'NNED,  a.  [from  wan.]  Turned  pale  and 
faint-coloured.  Skakmptare. 
WA'N N ESS,  s.  [from  wa«.]  Paleness;  languor. 
To  WANT,  t.  a.    [wane.  Sax.] 

1  To  be  without  something  fit  or  necessary. 

tTo  he  defective  in  something.  MiUom. 

3  To  fall  short  of ;  not  to  contain.  Milton. 

4  To  be  without ;  not  to  have.  Drydtn. 
STo  need;  to  have  need  of;  to  lack.  Holder. 
6  To  wish}  to  long;  to  desire.  Skakenpeure. 

To  WANT,  t.  n. 

1  To  be  wanted;  to  be  improperly  absent.  Den. 

2  To  fail ;  to  be  deficient.  Aftiton. 

3  To  be  missed ;  to  be  not  had.  Dryden. 
WANT,  s. 

I  Need. 

7.1 


WAR 


*  Deficiency. 

3  The  state  of  not  having. 

4  Poverty  .  penury ;  indigence, 
s  TFrom  wand,  Sax.]    A  mole. 

WA'NTON,  a. 

l  Lascivious;  libidinous;  lecherous; 


tasM. 
Heylm. 


lustful. 
Milton. 

9  Licentious;  dissolute.  Rouommnn. 

3  Frolicksome;  gay;  sportive;  airy.  Skaketp. 

4  Looae  ;  unrestrained.  Addison. 

Milton. 


!>  Quick  and  irregular  of 

6  Lnxuriant ;  superfluous 

7  Not  regular  ;  turned  fortuitously. 
WA'NTON,  «. 

l  A  lascivioua  person  ;  a  strumpet .  a 
monger. 

9  A  trifler  ;  an  insignificant  flatterer. 

3  A  word  of  slight  endearment.        Beit  Jo 
To  WA'NTON,  v.  n.   [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  play  lasciviously.  Prior. 

9  To  revel ;  to  play.  Fen  ton. 

3  To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 
WA'NTON LY,  ad.  [trow  wanton.]  Lasciviously; 
fiollckacjmely;  gayly ;  sportively;  carelesly. 

WA'NTONNEfiS, ».    [from  wanton.] 
I  Inscivlousness »  lechery.       ,  Somth. 
9  Sportiveuess ;  frolick ;  humour.  Pope. 
3  Licentiousness  ;  negligence  of  restraint.  K.  Ch. 
WA'NTWIT,  s.    [from  want  and  vis.]    A  fool ; 

an  idiot.  Shaketpamrt. 
WA'NTY,  s.   A  broad  girth  of  leather,  by  which 
the  load  is  bound  upon  the  horse ;  a  surcingle. 

Timer. 

WA'PED,  «.   Dejected  ;  crushed  by  misery.  Sk. 
WA'PENTAKE,  i.     [virpnn.  Sax.  and  la**.] 
IVapentakt,  is  all  one  with  what  we  call  a  hun- 
dred; as,  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose, 
they  touched  each  other's  weapons,  in  trdcert 
of  their  fidelity  and  allegiance.  OowrU. 
WAR,  s.    [verre.  old  Dutch  ;  guerre,  Fr.] 
1  The  exercise  of  violence  under  sovereign  com- 
mand  against  withstanders.  Raleigh* 
9  The  instruments  of  war,  in  poetical  langu^'- 

*  *  tor. 


3  Forces;  army:  poetically. 

»r  i 


Milton. 

4  The  profession  of  arms.  "  IVudom. 
b  Hostility;  state  of  opposition;  act  of  oppo- 
sition. Shakespeare. 
To  WAR,  r.  n.  [from  the  nonn.]  To  make  war) 
tn  be  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Timothy. 
To  WAR,  v.  a.   To  make  war  upon :  not  used. 

Daniel. 

To  WA'RBLE,  v.  a.     [trereen,  old  Teutonick  j 
verrefen,  Germ,  to  twirl.] 
I  To  quaver  any  sound.  \Klton. 
9  To  cause  to  quaver.  Mtltam. 
3  To  utter  musically.  Milton. 
To  WA'RBLE,  ».  n. 
1  To  be  quavered.  Gay. 
9  To  be  uttered  melodiously.  Sidney. 
3  To  sing.  Milton. 
WA'RBLER,  s.    [from  warMe.]    A  singer;  a 
songster.  Ttefref. 
WARD.   A  syllable  much  used  as  an  affix  in 
composition,  as  aearenvord,  with  tendency  to 
heaven  ;  hitherward,  this  way-;  ftom  weard, 
Saxon  :  h  notes  tendency  to  or  from.  Sidney. 
To  WARD,  t.  a. 
gorrfer,  Fr.] 
1  To  guard ;  to  watch.  Spe 
9  To  defend  ;  to  protect.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  fence  off;  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside  any 
thing  mischievous.  Fairfax. 
To  WARD,  v.  n. 
I  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 
9  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  Dr. 
WARD,  i.    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Watch ;  net  of  guarding.  Drydtn. 
9  Garrison  ;  tliece  who  are  entrusted  to  keep  a 
place.  Spenser. 

3  Guard  made  by  n  weapon  in  fencing.  Shak. 

4  Fortress  ;  strong  hold.  Shakespeare. 

5  District  of  a  town.  Dryden. 

6  Custody ;  confinement. 

7  The  part  of  %  lock,  which, 
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the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other  from  opening 
it.  Crew. 
•  One  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian.  Utway. 
9  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian .  Bacon. 
10  Guardianship;  right  over  orphans.  Spenier. 
WAkDFN.s.   [wawrdea,  Duuh.1 
I  A  ken  er ;  a  guardian. 

t  A  beau    fhcer.  Gar  I  h . 

3  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports.   A  magistrate  of 
havens  in  the  cast  of  England,  called  the 
:  all  that 


against. 

•  Cautious  I 
To  WARE,  r. 
WAKE,  s. 
Swedish.] 


i  there  aU  that  jurisdiction 
I  of  England  has  in  places  not 
ComtU. 

4  A  large  pear.  A/ay. 
WA'RDER,  ».   [from  ward.] 
I  A  keeper;  a  guard.  Lhyden. 
9  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  for- 
bade fight.  Shakespeare. 
WA'KDMOTE,*.  [award  and  «aole,  or  g easel.  Sax.] 
A  meeting  ;  a  court  held  in  each  ward  or  dis- 
trict in  London,  fort  iie  direction  of  their  affairs 
WA'RDROBE,  s.  [ganievbe,  Fr.]  A  room  where 
clothes  are  kept.  Adduun. 
WA'RDSH  I P,  s.    [from  ward.] 
1  Guardianship.  Bacon. 
«  Pupilage  ;  slate  of  being  under  ward.     A.  Ca. 
WARE.  The  pret.  of  wear,  more  frequently  wore. 

Lake. 

WARE,  a.    [we  commonly  say  axrare.]  . 
I  Being   in  expectation  of ,  being  provided 

Alattkevi. 

wary.  Spemter. 
.a.  To  take  heed  of ;  to  beware.  Dry. 
[warn.  Sax.  waere,  Dutch ;  vara. 
Commonly  something  to  be  sold. 

Hen  J »n  ton. 

WA'REFUL,  a.  [wore and  full.)  Cautious}  ti- 
morously prudent. 

WA'REFtfLNES8,  #.  [from  were/nJ.]  Cautious- 
ness ;  obsolete.  Sidney. 

WA'KEHOUSB,  $.  [ware  and  Aoase.]  A  store- 
house  of  merchandise.  .  Additon. 

WA'RELESS,  a.  [from  ware.]  Uncautiousj 
unwary.  Spenier. 

WA'RELY,  od.  [from  wore.]  Warily;  cautious- 
ly}  timorously.  Spenier. 

WA'RFAKE,  i.  [tear  and  /are.]  Military  service ; 
military  life;  state  of  contest  and  solicitude. 

Roger t. 

To  WA'RFARE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lead 
a  military  life.  Camden. 

WA'RHABLB,  a.  [war  and  aafttft,  Ut.]  Mili- 
tary ;  fit  for  war.  Spenier. 

WA'RILY.od.  [from  wary.]  Cautiously;  with 
timorous  prudence  ;  with  wise  foreUiouaht. 

WA'RINESS, s.  [from wary.]  Caution)  prudent 
forethought ;  timorous  scrupulousness.  Sprat. 
WARK,  i.    [anciently  used  lor  wars;  whence 
earmark.]    Building.  Specter. 
WA'RLIKE,  a.    [war  and  like.) 
I  Fit  for  war ;  disposed  to  war.  Philipi. 
«  Military  j  relating  to  war.  Milton. 
WA'RLING,  i.    [from  war.]    One  often  quar- 
relied  with.  Camden. 
WA'RLOCK,\s.  [rardlookr,  Islanditk.  acharm  ; 
WA'RLUCK,  j   verlog,  Sax.  an  evil  spirit.]  A 
male  witch  5  a  wixaard.  Drnden. 
WARM,  a.  [warm,  Goth,  wrorm.  Sax.  warm,  Dut.1 
t  Not  cold,  though  not  hot j  heated  to  a  small 
degree.  AfJJioa. 
9  Zealous  1  ardent.  Pope. 

3  Habitually  passionate  ;  ardent ;  keen. 

4  Violent  5  furious  ;  vehement.  Dry  den. 

5  Busy  in  action  ;  heated  with  action.  Drnden. 

6  Fanciful ;  enthusiastick. 

7  Vigorous :  sprightly, 
"from  the  adjective.] 

% 

Jiaiah. 

*  To  heat  mentally  i  to  make  vehement.  Dryd. 
7o  WARM.  v.  n.    To  grow  leas  cold. 
WA'RMINGPAN.s.  (worm  ,nd  pan.] 
bra<»  pan  for  warming  a  bed  by  ta 


Locke. 
Pope. 


»  icurout 

To  WARM,  v.'a.  ~  [fr 
\  To  free  from  cold  ;  to  heat  in  a  gentle  degree 


coals. 

WA'RMINCSTONB,  s.  [, 
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stone  dug  in  Cornwall,  which  being  once  well 
heated  at  the  Are  retains  warmth  a  great 
while,  and  has  been  found  to  give  caae  in  the 
internal  hemorrhoids.  Ra\. 
WA'RMLY.od.    I  from  warm.] 
I  With  gentle  heat. 
9  Eagerly ;  ardently. 

WA'KM  N  ESS,  I  .     r-  .   , 

WARMTH,  Lfron,  worsa.] 

1  Gentle  heat, 

9  Zeal ;  passion  ;  fervour  of  1 
*3  Fancifulneas  1  enthusiasm. 
To  WARN,  v.  a.  [« 
warao,  Swedish.] 

1  To  caution  against  any  fault  or 
aive  previous  notice  of  ill. 

2  To  admonish  of  any  duly  to  be  perform  erf,  or 
practice  or  place  tape  avoided  or  forsaken,  ^if. 

3  To  inform  previously  of  good  or  bad.  Drnaen. 
WARNING,  s.  [ftom  wans.] 

1  Caution  against  faults  or  dangers ;  previous 
notice  of  ill.  IFaxe. 
9  Previous  notice  ;  in  a  sense  indifferent- 


Dotch  , 


j  to 
Scut  ft. 


WARP,  t.    [weorp.  Sax.  werp. 
order  of  thread  in  a  thing 
the  woof. 

To  WARP,  v.  a.    [wearpaa.  Sax.  werpra,  Dut.  to 
throw;  whence  we  sometimes  say  ike  work  easts.] 
I  To  change  from  the  true  situation  of  intestine 
motion  1  to  change  the  position  from  one  part 
to  another.  Mason. 

0  To  h>te  its  proper  course  of  direction. 
3  To  turn. 

To  warp,  *.«. 

1  To  contract ,  to  shrivel. 
9  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
3  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to 

of  frost. 

To  WA'RRANT,  v.  a.  [g  erantir,  Fr.] 
I  To  support  or  maintain,  to  attest, 
a  To  give  authority.  Skt 

3  To  justify. 

4  To  exempt;  to  privilege;  to  secure. 
>  To  declare  upon  surety.  L' 1 

WA'RRANT,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  authoriry.  Cia. 
9  A  writ  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the  power  of 


Bat*. 
Stdmen. 


Dryden. 
H'Ajker . 
KettUxeil. 


[from 


.1  Jus- 
Wake. 


caption. 

3  A  secure  inviolable  grant. 

4  A  justificatory  commission. 
s  Attestation. 

«  Right;  regality:  obsolete. 
WARRANTABLE,  a.   [from  t 

rtable;  defensible. 
WA'RRANTABLENESS,  «. 

Justifiableness. 
WA'RRANTABLY,  1 

tinably. 
WARRANTER,*,  [from 
I  One  who  gives  authority. 
9  One  who  gives  security, 
j  WARRANTI'SB,  a.     [warraxsinJ,  law  Latin.} 
Ajtthovttyj  security.  SaaJrespearr. 
WA'RRANTY,  s.    [warroafia,  law  Lat.  garasuie, 
SToranf,  Fr.] 

I  (In  the  common  law.)   A  promise  .made  in  a 
deed  by  one  man  unto  another,  fa 
his  heirs,  to  secure  him  and  his  heirs 
all  men,  for  the  enjoying  of  any  thing  1 
of  between  them.  GnreSl. 
9  Authority  ;  justificatory  mandate.  Taylor. 
3  Security.  Locke. 
To  W  A RR.VY.  v.  a.  [from  war.]   To  make  war 
upon  :  obsolete.  fair/ax. 
WARRE,  a.  [u-arr,  Sax.]  Worse:  obsolete.  Spen. 
WA'RREN,  «.  [worraaite,  Dutch  j  guereawe,  Fr  ] 
A  kind  of  park  for  rabhits.  L'Esfraagr. 
WA'RRENER,  s.  [from  warrra.]   The  keeper  of 
a  warren. 

WA'RRlO.tfR,  1.   [from  war.]    A  soldier  ?  a  mi- 
litary man.  lonng. 
WART,  1.  [weart.  Six.  werte,  Dutch.] 
I  A  corneous  excrescence  ;  a  small  protuberance 

on  the  flesh. 
9  A  protuberance  of  trees. 
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WA'RTWORT.  s.    [wart  ant 


WA'RWORN,  a.   [war  and  tecr*.]   Worn  with 
war.  Shakespeare. 
WA'kY,  o.  [war,  Sax.]   Cautious;  scrupulous; 

timorously  prudent.  jtddtum. 
WAS.   The  pret.  of  To  BE. 
To  WASH.  r.  a.  [vxuvn.  Sax.  tretscAni,  Dutch.] 
1  To  cleanse  by  ablution.  L' Estrange. 

1  To  moisten  ;  to  wet :  as,  the  rain  sroiAes  the 
flowers. 

3  To  affect  by  ablution.  Wafts. 

4  To  colour  by  washing.  Collier. 

To  wash,  ».«. 

I  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 
9  To  cleanse  clothi 
WASH,  s.  [fromtl„ 
1  Alluvion  ,  any  thine  collec 
4  A  bog ;  a  marsh  .  a  ten  .  a  i 


WASH,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Ilected  by  water.  A/or. 
i  quagmire.  Shak. 
9  A  medical  or  cosmetick  lotion .  Swift . 

4  A  superficial  stain  or  colour.  Cottier. 

5  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed  dishee. 

Shuketpeare. 

6 The  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family; 

the  linen  washed  at  once. 
WA'SHBALL,  s.    [ naiiA  and  ball.}    A  ball  made 

of  soap.  Su(ft. 
WA'SHER,  *.  [from  imsa.]   One  that  washes. 


WA'SHING.*  ,.  (from  wata.1  The  act  of 
ing  by  ablution  ,  the  act  of  giving  a 
suin  o 


ns- 

I 


WA'SHPOT,  s.  [was*  and  not.]  A  vessel  in 
which  any  thing  is  washed.  CesWey. 

W  A'SHY,  a.  [from  was*.] 
1  Watery ;  damp.  Milton. 
4  Weak  ;  not  solid.  Wotion. 

WASP,  *.  [weaspj  Sax.  eerpo,  I. at  guespe,  Pr.] 
A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  form  resembling  a 
bee.  Shakespeare. 

WA'SPISH,  a.    [from  wasp.]   Peevish j  malig 
nant ;  irritable  ,  irascible. 

WA'SPISH LY,  ad.  Peevishly, 

WA'SPISHNESS.  s.  [fremrospuA.] 
ness;  irritability. 

WA'SSAlL,  s.  fixes,  A<rL  your  health,  Sax.] 
1  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  an- 
ciently  much  used  by  English  good  fellows. 

*  A  drunken  bout.  SAaltespecre. 
3  A  merry  song.  Aimtworth. 

WA'SSAlLER,  s.    [from  wawai/.]    A  toper;  a 
drunkard.  Milton. 
WAST.  The  second  person  of  was,  from  To  BE. 
To  WASTE,  r.  a.  [awes (an,  Sax.  woolen,  Dutch  ; 
guastare,  Ital.  vastare,  Lat.] 
1  To  diminish.  Temple 
9  To  destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously;  to  squan- 
der. Hooker. 

3  To  destroy ;  to  desolate  Dryden. 

4  To  wear  out.  M tit  on 

5  To  spend ;  to  consume.  Mrfton. 
To  WASTE,  v.  n.    To  dwindle ;  to  be  in  a  state 

of  consumption. 
WASTE,  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Destroyed;  ruined. 
9  Desolate;  uncultivated.  Abbot. 

3  Superfluous ;  exuberant;  lost  for  want  of  oc- 
cupiers. Milton. 

4  Worthless ;  that  of  which  none  but  vile  uses 
can  be  made  :  as,  waste  wood. 

*  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or  value 
found.  Dry  dm. 

WASTE,  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 
t  Wanton  or  luxuiious  destruction ;  the  act  of 
squandering.  IVattt. 
9  Consumption  ;  loss.  Ray. 

3  Useless  expense.  Want. 

4  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground.  Locke. 
»  Ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied.     N  ailer. 

6  Rrgion  ruined  and  deserted.  Dryden. 

7  Mischief;  destruct  ion.  Shakesprart . 
a  (A  law  term.)   Destruction  of  wood  or  other 

products  of  land. 
WASTEFUL,  e.  [waste  and  full.} 
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l  Destructive;  ruinous. 
*  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

3  Lavish ;  prodigal ;  luxuriantly  liberal.  Add. 

4  Desolate;  uncultivated;  unoccupied.  Spenter 
\VA'STEPULLY.  ad.    [from  wasteful.)  Wirt.. 

vain  and  dissolute  consumption.  Dry  den. 
WA'STEFL  LNESS,  s.  [from  wasteful.]  Prodi, 
galitv. 

WA'STENESS,  s.    [from  waste.]  Desolation; 

solitude.  Spenser. 
WA'STKR,  s.  [from  trait*.]    One  that  cqpsomes 
dissolutely  and  extravagantly ;  a  squanderer ; 

vain  consumer.  Bra , " 
WA'STREL,  s.  [from  waste.] 
WATCH,  s.  [arwrce.  Sax.] 
I  Forbearance  of  sleep. 
9  Attendance  without  sieep. 

3  Attention ;  close  observatie 

4  Guard  ;  vigilant  keep.  Spenser 
b  Watchmen ;  men  set  to  guard.  Milton. 

0  Place  where  a  guard  is  set.  Shakespeare. 

7  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman.  Shakeipeare. 

8  A  period  of  the  night.  Drvtlen. 

9  A  pocket  clock;  a  small  clock  moved  by  a 
spring.  Halt. 

To  WATCH,  9.  n.  [wacian,  Sax.] 

1  Not  to  sleep ;  to  wake.  Skaketpeare. 
9  To  keep  guard.  MUton. 

3  To  look  with  expectation.  Psalms. 

4  To  be  attentive  ;  to  be  vigilant.  TimotAy. 
I  To  be  cautiously  observant.  Taylor. 
6  To  be  insidiously  attentive.  Milton. 

To  WATCH,  v.  a. 

I  To  guard ;  to  have  in  keep.  Milton. 

9  To  observe  in  ambush.  IValtm. 

3  To  tend.  Broome. 

4  To  observe,  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent. 
WATCHER,  e.  [from  watch.] 

I  One  who  site  up;  one  who  does  not  go  to  sleep. 


9  Diligent  overlooker  or  observer.  More. 
WATCHET;  a.  [«a-«rf,  Sax.]   Blue ;  pale  bine. 

t-  J  Drndtn. 

WATCHFUL,  a.    [watch  and  full.]  Vigilant; 

attentive:  cautious;  nicely  observant.  Shak. 
WATCHFULLY,  ad.    Vigilantly;  cautiously  j 


attentively ;  with  cautious  obsetvation  ; 

WATCHFULNESS,  s.  [from  watchful.] 
I  Vigilance  ;  heed  ;  suspicious  attention  ;  Mo- 
tions regard  ;  diligent  observation.  IVatu. 
9  Inability  to  sleep.  Arbmtbnot. 

WATCH  HOUSE,  s.  [watch  and  Aoasc.J  Place 
where  the  watch  is  set.  Cay. 

WATCHING,  s.  [from  walcA.]  Inability  to 
sleep.  ff'uetnan. 

WATCHMAKER,  s.  [waleA  and  woJrer.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to.  make  watches,  or  pocket 
clocks.  Mourn. 

WATCHMAN,  s.  [iro/cA  and  men.}  Guard; 
sentinel  -,  one  set  to  keep  ward.  Taylor. 

W.VTCHTOWER,  s.  [wotcA  and  tower.]  Tower 
on  which  a  sentinel  was  placed  Tor  the  sake  of 
prospect.  Do*ar. 

WATCHWORD,  s.  [iratcA and  word.]  The  word 
givf n  to  the  sentinels  to  know  their  friends. 

WATER,  s.  [traeter,  Dutch;  ««ter.  Sax.] 
I  Sir  Isaac  Newton  defines  water,  when  pure,  to 
be  a  very  fluid  salt,  volatile,  and  void  of  all 
savour  or  taste ;  and  it  seems  to  consist  of 
small,  smooth,  hard,  porous,  spherical  parti- 
cles, of  equal  diameters,  and  of  equal  speciftck 
gravities,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  observes;  and  also 
that  there  are  between  them  spaces  so  large, 
and  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  pervious 
on  all  sides.  Their  smoothness  accounts  for 
.heir  sliding  easily  over  one  another's  sur- 
faces  ;  their  sphericity  keeps  them  also  from 
touching  one  another  in  more  points  than  one ; 
and  by  both  these  their  ftictlon  in  sliding  over 
one  another  is  rendered  the  least  possible. 
Their  hardness  accounts  for  the  Incomptessibi- 
lity  of  water,  when  it  is  free  from  the  interroix- 
tute  of  air.  The  porosity  of  water  is  so  very 
great,  that  there  is  at  least  forty  times  as  much 
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The  man  longs  ;  there  it 


ter  in  it ;  for  water  is  nineteen 
lime*  specifically  lighter  than  gold,  and  conse- 
quently rarer  in  the  same  proportion.  C«t»cy. 
S  The  tea.  ,  Cmmw  Imager. 

3  Urine.  Skaketptart. 

4  To  hold  uwfer.   To  be  sound  ;  to  be  tight. 

UEttrnnf*. 

$  It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond.  Skak. 
s  Hater  is  much  used  in  composition  for  thinsjs 
made  with  vatrr,  being  in  voter,  or  growing  in 
voter :  u,  Mter-spaniel,  water-flood,  trafer- 
course,  woter-pot,  water-fox,  water-snake,  ua- 
frr-god,  wa/<T-ne»l. 
To  WATER,  e.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 

1  To  irrigate  ;  to  supply  with  moisture.  Temple. 

2  To  supply  with  water  for  drink.  Knollet. 

3  To  fertilise  or  accommodate  with  streams.  Ad. 

4  To  diversify  as  with  waves.  Lock*. 
To  WATER,  v.  n. 

I  To  shed  moisture.  South. 
1  To  get  or  uke  in  water ;  to  be 
ing  water. 

vehement  desire. 
WATERC0I.OURS,  s.    Pointers  make  colours 
into  a  soft  consistence  with  water  ;  those  they 
Call  vatern  loyrt.  Boyle. 

WATERC R ESSES,  «.    [mynbriam,  Lathi. 1  A 
plant.  Miller. 
WATERER,  «.  [from  voter.]   One  who  waters. 

Carew. 

WATER  I' ALL,  *.  [avjfer  nnd/oW.)  Cats  met ; 
cascade.  Raingk. 

WATERFLAO,  t.  [iris  a7uatira,  Lat.]  Water 
flower-de-luce. 

WATERFOWL,  i.  Fowl  that  live  or  get  their 
food  ui  water.  Hale. 

WATERGRUEL,  a.  [wafer  and  griu/.]  Food 
made  with  oatmeal  boiled  in  water.  Arhulknot. 

WATERHEN,  *.  [/b/ico,  Lat.]  A  cw,  a  wa- 
terfowl. 

WATER  IN  ESS,  s.    [from  watery.]  Humidity; 

moisture.  Arbutknot. 
WATERI8H,  a.  [from  irafrr.] 
1  Resembling  water.  [)ry<!cv . 

7  Moist  ;  boigy.  Hale. 
WATERISHNESS,  *.    [fmm  trateru*.]  Thin- 
ness  ;  rcfetuhlancc  of  water.  Floyer. 
WATF.RLKAF,  «.   A  plant.  MiUer. 
WATERLl'LY,  *.  [aym^ou,  Ut.)    A  plant. 

MiUer. 

[voter  and  man.]     A  fcrry- 
Adituom. 

[water  and  mar*.]    The  ut- 


WATERMAN, 
man  ;  a  boat 
WATERMARK,  «. 

mmt  limit  «.f  the  rise  of  the  flood. 
WATERMELON,  s.    A  pknt.  hfUer 
WATERMILL,  s.  A  mill  turned  by  water.  Spen. 
WATERMINT,  «.   A  plant. 
WA'TFRRADISH.  t.  A  species  of  water-creases. 
WATERRAT,  s.     A  rat  that  makes  hole*  nj 
banks.  H'altan. 
WATERROTKET,  ». 
i  A  species  of  waterrrcsses. 
*  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  the 

WATERY! OLET,  *.  [ftottoaia,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

MiUer. 

WATERSA'PPHIRE,  I.  The  occidental  sap- 
phire,  which  is  neither  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so 
hard  as  the  oriental.  U  imdvard. 

WATERW1LL0W,  i.    Jjtimackia,  A 

J I. nit.  Aiurvortk. 
TERWITH.  s.  [wafer  end  sritA]  A  plant 
of  Jamaica,  growing  on  dry  hills  in  the  woods, 
where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with  •  its  trunk,  if 
cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long,  and 
held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  afford*,  plen- 
tifully, water  or  sap  to  the  droughty  traveller. 

  Dcr  ham. 

WATER  WORK,  i.  prater  and  worfr.]  A  play 
of  fountains;  artificial  spouts  of  water;  anv 

WATERY,  u.  [from  ameer  J 
I  Thin  ;  liquid  ;  like  water.  Arbmihnot. 
9  Tameless ;  Insirid  ;  vap.d  ;  spiritless.  Sao*. 
3  Wet ;  abounding  with  water.  Prior. 
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Drjdem. 
Aft'tea. 


Sax.twsg..]  To 


4  Relating  to  the  water 
&  Consisting  of  water. 
WATTLE,  s.  [wuglulrm,  to  shake,  German.] 
I  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh,  that  I 

the  cock's  bill. 
«  A  hurdle. 

To  WATTLE,  v.  a.  [wate 
bind  with  twigs;  to  form  I 
within  another. 
WATTLING,-  s.   [from  wattle.]     The  act  of 
platting  twigs;  the  act  of  making  wattles.  A*h. 
WAVB,  s.  [wo?**,  Sax.  wwrgft,  Dutch.] 
I  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surface  ; 

billow.  Wotwo, 
«  Unevenneas  ;  inequality.  JVirwura. 
To  WAVE,  t.  n.  [from  the  noun  ] 
1  To  play  loosely  ;  to  float.  DryUm. 
9  To  be  moved  as  a  signal.  Bern  Jsasois. 

3  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state  ■  to 

To  WAVE,  ».  a.  [from  the  nnun.l 
I  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface. 
9  To  move  loosely. 

3  To  waft ;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

4  To  beckon ;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  motion  of 
any  thine.  Shcke*f>*mrt. 

i  To  put  off;  to  quit.  ffottea. 
ft  To  put  aside  for  the  present.  Drjdr*. 
To  WATER,  t».  a.  [vajlan,  Sax.] 

1  To  play  to  and  fro  ;  to  move  loosely.  ftcyk. 

2  To  be  unsettled;  to  be  uncertain,  or  incon- 
stant •  to  fluctuate.  Atlerkmrj. 

WA'VERER,  $.  [from  vote.]  One  unsettled  and 
irresolute.  Sko  krrptcrt. 

WA'VY,  «.  [from  ware.] 
I  Riiing  in  waves.  Ihyuc*. 

3  Flaying  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulation*,  fktlip*. 
WAWES,  or  waes,  t.  for  waves  .  obsolete.  Spen. 
To  W  AWL,  v.  a.    [wu,  grief,  Sax.]   To  cry;  to 

howl.  Skaketp'rmre. 
WAX,  t.   [wars*,  Sax.  vex,  1>an.  vaekt,  Dutch.] 
I  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  bv  the 
her.  and  formed  into  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  Itoney.  Mvsnitn. 
9  Any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fasten 
letters.  Met*. 
3  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the  flesh.  W'iscwsb. 
To  WAX,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  smear;  to 
join  with  wax.  Drydm. 
To  WAX,  r.  a.   prrt.  twur,  waxed;  part.  pass. 

trued,  waxea.   [tteaxaa.  Sax.  mccAtea,  Germ.] 
I  To  grow  ;  to  increase ;  to  become  bigxer,  or 


«  To  pass  intnany  state;  to  become  j  %°fj^m- 

WA'XCHANDLER,  s.  [wax  and  ckcudier  ]  A 

maker  of  wax  candles. 
WA'XEN,  a.  [from  sru.]    Made  of  wax. 
WAY,  s.  [vag.  Sax  ] 

I  The  road  on  which  one  travels.  Prior. 

I  Road  made  for  passengers.  Shakespeare. 

3  A  length  of  space.  VE*lr**ge. 

4  Course  ;  direction  of  motion;  local  tendency. 

Lock*. 

5  Advance  in  life.  Spettmtar. 
fi  Passage ;  power  of  progression  made  or  civen. 


7  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  respectful  reces- 
sion. SryfL 

8  Course  ;  regular  progression.  DrytSra- 

9  Course  or  :< .  .  •  >  •  *  considered  as  obstructed  or 
hindered  :  company  cornea  in  my  way  wbea  I 
should  write.  Dtppm. 

10  Tendency  to  any  meaning,  or  act  -  his  opinions 
tend  the  wrong  way.  Auerbura. 

11  Access;  means  of  admittance :  he  made  Ins 
wo*  to  the  judge.  Kale  gh. 

18  Sphere  of  obsenation  :  there  have  fallen  in 
mv  woy  many  learned  men.  Te 

13  Means;    mediate  instrument;  intermedi 
step  :  which  way  will  von  prove  itf 

14  Method;  scheme  of  management:  his  tr«y 
was  to  interest  his  friends  in  his  success.  Do*. 

r>  Private  determination  ;  particular  will  *w  hu- 
mour :  he  follows  his  own  arc,  without  hearing 
others.  _        Bern , 
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14  Manner ;  mode  ■  this  U  the  present  vay  of 
rires*.  Additon. 

17  Method;  manner  of  practice:  lain  way  it  to 
rue  e.u!y.  Sidney. 

It  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  pr  action  :  he 
is  very  caieful  of  hi*  way*.  Milton. 

19  Procras  of  thing*  good  or  ill  i  his  affair*  are  in 
a  prosperous  troy.  Hryhn. 

20  Right  method  to  act  or  know  :  thU  is  the  way 
to  be  wise.  Lock*. 

11  General  scheme  of  acting  :  he  went  out  nf  hi* 
way  to  effect  tin*.  Oai 

«  JSfjr  the  way.     Without  any  necessary 
nexion  with  the  main  design.  fl« 

93  To  co  or  come  one'$  tray  or  teayt.  To  come  along 
or  depart.  L'Lurange. 

94  Way  and  tray*  are  now  often  ustd  corruptly 
for  viae :  he  wn  no  way*  a  match  for  him.  Sw. 

WA'YBRF.AD.  s.  [planlogo  ]  A  plant.  Aintw. 
WAYPA'HFR,  I.    [way  and /are,  to  go.]    A  p*s- 

Mi-..,  -  a  traveller.  Came. 
WAYFA'RING,  a.    Travelling;  passing;  beiiis 

on  a  journey.  Ha  mm  ami. 

WAYFA'JUNGTREB,  s.    [tiburmm,  Latin.]  A 

plant.  Af  titer. 

To  WAYLA'Y,  r.  «.  [way  and  /ay.]    To  watch 

insidiously  in  the  way  j  td  beset  by  ambush. 

Dryrfn. 

WAYLA'YER,  «.  [from  waylay.]  One  who  waits 

in  am  (Mi*  h  for  another. 
WA'YLESS,  a.    [from  way.]     Pathlers;  un- 
tracktd.  Drayion. 
WA'YM  ARK,  t.   [wan and  war*.}   A  mark  to 

guide  in  travelling.  Jeremiah. 
To  WA'YMEET,  v.  a.   [wa,  Sax.l   To  lament, 

or  tunc  i  obsolete.  Sperner. 
WA'YWARD,  a.    [wa,  woe,  and  veorrf.  Saxon.] 

Froward;  peevish ;  morose  ;  vexatious  ;  liking 

his  own  way.  Fair  fail. 

WA'YWARDLY,  oaf.    Frowarmr;  perversely. 
WA'YWARD  NESS,  s.    [from  wayvardj  Pro- 

wardnes*  ,  peevishness.  Walton. 
W  E,  pm.   The  plural  of  /.   See  1 . 
WEAK.  a.  [woe.  Sax.  ree*,  Dutch.] 
1  Feeble  ,  not  strong.  Locke. 
9  Infirm  ;  not  healthy.  Shaketpeare. 

3  *oft;  pliant »  not  it  iff. 

4  Low  or  sound.  Asckam. 
&  Feeble  of  mind ;  wanting  spirit.  Smjt. 
6  Not  much  impregnated  with  any  ingredient; 

as,  •  weak  tincture ;  weak  beer. 
?  Not  powerful }  not  potent.  Sw\ft. 
8  Not  well  supported  bv  argument.  Hooker. 
0  Unfortified.  Additvn. 
To  WEA'KEN,  r.  a.  To  debilitate  j  to  enfeeble ; 

to  depriva  of  atrength.  hay. 
WEA'KLING,  a.  [from  reox.]    A  feeble  crea- 
ture. 

WEA'KLY,  ad.  [ftom  wea*.] 


1  Feebly;  faintly  i  without 
t  With  want  of  efficacy.  2focon 
9  Indiscreetly  ;  Injudiciously ;  timorously  ;  with 
feebleness  of  mind.  Aftlton. 
WEA'KLY,  a.    [from  wea*.]    Not  itrong  ;  not 
healthy.  Raleigh. 
WE  A' K  NESS,  a.  [from  taeax.J 
t  Want  of  atrength;  want  or  force;  feebleness. 

Dryden. 

9  Want  of  sprightliness.  Fop*. 
9  Want  of  steadineaa.  Rogert. 
4  Inlirtnity ;  unbealthines*.  Temple. 
»  Want  of  cogency.  Tillot*m. 

6  Want  of  judgment;  want  of  resolution  i  fool- 
ishness of  mind.  Milton. 

7  Defect;  failing.  Bacon. 
WEAK  s  I'm;.  «.  [weak  and  side.]   Foible;  defi- 
ciency ;  infirmity.  Temple. 

WEAL,  a.  [aw/on,  Sax.  wealtut,  Dutch.] 
I  Happiness  ;  prosperity  ;  flourishing-slate.  Tern. 
•i  Hepublick  ;  state  .  publick  intereat.    •  Pope. 

WEAL,  a.  [u-ulan,  Sax.]   The  mark  of  a  stripe. 

Donne. 

WEAL  army,  interj.  Alas :  obsolete.  Sptmer. 
WEALD,   /foist  Walt.      Whether  siugly  or 

jointly,  signify  a  wood  or  grove,  Irom  the  Sax. 

weald.  Gibson. 
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WEALTH,  s.  [waleih,  rich,  Sax.] 
I  Prosperity  -,  external  happinc**.      C.  Prayer 
9  Riches  ;  money,  or  precious  goods.  Dryden. 
WE  A' LI  HI  LY,  «d.[from  wealthy.]  Richly.  Sha. 
WKA'LTIIINESS,  1  [rrom  weoitAy.]  Richness. 

[from  wealr*.]    Rich ;  opulent ; 


Spenser . 

Shak. 


WEA'LTH  Y,  a. 

abundant. 
To  WEAN,  ».  a.  [weman.  Sax.] 

I  T<»  put  from  the  breast ;  to  abheutc. 

9  To  withdraw  from  any  habit  on 

WEA'NLINO.  1  *"  Cfrom 
I  An  animal  newly  weaned.  Spenter. 
9  A  child  newly  weaned.  MUton. 
WEA'PON,*.  [veapon.  Sax.]    An  instrument  of 
offence;  something  with  which  one  is  armed 
to  hurt  another.  Shakeqtcart. 
WEA' PON  ED,  a.    [(mm  weapon]     Armed  for 
oftViirc  ;  furnished  with  arms.  Hayvard. 
WEA'POMJiSS  <i    [from  ueapon.]    Having  no 
w ration  ;  unarmed.  Mtlton. 
WEA'l'ONSALVE,  a.    A  aalve  which  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  the  wound,  being  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  made  it.  T 
To  WEAR,  v.  a.  pret.  wore;  part.  worn.  [« 
Sax] 
1  To  waste  with  use  i 
9  To  consume  tedioosly.  Cdrrw. 

3  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body.  Shakespear*. 

4  To  exhibit  in  appearance.  Dryden. 
i  T«  affect  by  degrees.  Locke. 

6  To  wear  out.    To  harass.  Daniel. 

7  7b  wear  out.   To  waste  or  destroy  by  degrees. 

■Dryden. 

To  WEAR,  ».  «. 
I  To  he  wasted  with  use  or  time.  Freda*. 
9  To  he  tediously  spent.  M<lt<<n. 
3  To  pnss  by  degrees.  Roger*. 
WEAR.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  The  act  of  wearing  ;  the  thing  worn.  Hndtbrat. 
9  [From  wax,  S*x.  a  fen.  war,  Germ,  a  mound.] 
A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water  i  often 
written  wetr  or  wwr.  Walton. 
WEARD,  «.     Weard,  whether  mm,,!  or  ftnul, 
signifies  watchfu  loess  or  care,  from  the  Saxon 
wear  dun,  to  ward  or  keep.  Gibson, 
WEA'RER,  s.  [from  ssear.] 
1  One  who  has  any  thing  .appendant  to  his  per- 
son.  Addison. 
9  Tliat  which  wastes  or  diminishes.  Law. 
WEA'RINESS,  *.  [from  weary.] 
I  Lassitude  ;  state  of  being  spent  with  labour. 

Hale. 

9.  Fatigue ;  cause  of  lassitude. 
9  Impatience  of  any  thing. 
ATedmusnesa. 

WKA'RINO,*.  [from  wear.]  Clothes. 
WEA'RISH,  a.  [aw,  r 


I  Bog|v  ;  watery. 
9  Weak ;  washy. 


a  quagmire.] 


9  Weak  ;  washy.  Carrw. 
WEA'RISOME,  a.  [rrom  weary.]  Troublesome; 

tedious ;  causing  weariness.  Denham. 
WEA'RISUMELY.  ad.     Tediously;   so  as  to 
cause  weariness.  Raleigh. 
WEA'RISOMENESS,  a.  [from  wtaruome.] 
I  The  quality  of  tiring. 

9  The  state  of  being  easily  tired.  Atcham. 
To  WEA'RY,  ».  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1  To  tire;  to  fatigue  ;  to  harasa;  to  subdue  by 
labour.  Addnon. 
9  To  make  impatient  af  continuance.  SAa*. 
9  To  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irksome. 

Aftiion. 

WEA'RY,  a.  [werig ,  Sax.  warren,  to  tire,  Dutch.] 
I  Subdued  by  fatigue;  tired  by  labour.  Spenier . 
9  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any  thing 
painful  or  irksome.  Clarendon. 

3  Desirous  to  discontinue.  Shaketpeare. 

4  Causing  weariness ;  tiresome.  Shaketpeare. 
WEA'SAND,  a.  [woaea,  Sax.1   This  word  is  very 

variously  written.]  The  windpipe;  the  passage 
through  which  the  breath  is  drawn  ana  emit 


trd  ;  the  larynx.  Spenser. 
W  E.VSEL,  a.  \veteU  Sax  ]    A  small  animal  that 
ent«  corn,  and  kills  mit  e.  Pvpe. 
WE.VTHER,  a.  [weder,  Sax.] 
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I  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  fold  or  heat, 
wet  or  dryness.  L' Estrange, 

n  Tlic  t  lunge  of  the  state  of  the  air.  Bacnn. 

3  Tempest  .  storm. 

To  WEATHER,  9.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  expose  to  the  air.  Spenser. 
9  To  pas*  with  difficulty.  Girth. 
9  To  weather  a poiat.  To  gain  a  point  against  the 
wind.  Adduon. 

4  To  walker  omt.  To  endure.  Addison. 
WF.ATHERHEATEN.a.  Harassedand seasoned 

by  hard  weather.  Suckling. 
WEATHERCOCK,  s.  and  eor*.j 

I  An  artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  a  spire, 
which  by  turning  shows  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blow*.  Baton. 
9  Any  thing  Arklr  or  inconstant.  Drfden. 
WEA'THER  DRIVEN,  part.    Forced  by  storms 
or  contrary  winds.  Game. 
WBATHFRGAGE,  «.  [weather  and  gage.]  Any 
thing  that  shows  the  weather.  HuAxbras. 
WEATHERGLASS,  f.    [weaiaer  and  g/aii.1  A 
barometer.  Arouthnot. 
WRa'THERSPY.  s.   [wantaer  and  spy  ]    A  star- 
gaaer;  an  attrologerj  one  that  foretells  the 
weather.  Donor. 
WRATH  F.RWISE,  «.  [weather  and  mat.]  Skil- 
ful in  fnretelh m  the 


WEI 


I •>)  mi  mretelhni  th 
WEA'THER  WISER,   i.    [weatAer  and  irurt, 

Dutch,  to  show.]   Any  thing  that  forcsbo 

the  wtalher.  Durham. 
2b  WEAVE,  r.  «.  pret.  wore,  waved,  part.  pass. 

worm,  wenved.  [we/an.  Sax.] 
I  To  form  by  texture.  Dryden. 
t  Tu  unite  by  intermixture.  Adduon. 
9  To  interpose  i  to  insert.  Shakespeare. 
Tp  WEAVE,  v.  «.   To  work  with  a  loom. 
WEA'VER,  s.    [from  aware.)     One  who  makes 

thread  into  cloth.  Shakttpeare. 
WBA'VERFISH,  f.  [craaeai niseis  ]    A  Ash. 
WEA'V1NG,«  i.  [from  weatt.)  The  net  of  form- 

ing  by  texture.  At*. 
WEB,  s.  [sre»KS»*0 

1  Texture:  »nv  thing  woven.  Dance. 
•  A  kind  of  dusky  Aim  that  hinders  the  sight ; 

su  fusion.  Shakespeare. 
WE'BBKD,  «.  [from  weft.)   Joined  by  a  Aim. 

Derham. 

WE'B FOOTED,  a.   [we6  and /oat.)  Palmipede; 

having  Alms  between  the  toea.  Raw. 
WE'BSTBR,  *.    [sreftsire,  Sax.]    A  weaver:  ob- 
solete. Camden. 
To  WED,  *.  «.  [median.  Sax.] 
I  To  marry  j  to  take  for  husband  or  wife.  Pope. 
f  To  join  in  marriage.  Shakespeare. 
9  To  unite  for  ever.  Shakespeare. 
4  To  take  for  ever.  Clarendon, 
s  To  unite  by  love  or  fondneM.  TUlotum. 
To  WED,  o.  a.   To  contract  matrimony.  Shalt. 
WE'DDING.  t.  [from  wed.]    Marriage  nuptials ; 

the  nuptial  ceremony.  Graumt. 
WEDGE,  i.  [regit.  Dan.  reiet,  Dulrh.] 
I  A  body  which,  having  a  sharp  edge  continual- 
ly gtowing  thicker,  U  used  to  cleave  timber. 


t  A  masa  of  metal.  Spenser 

9  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Milton. 
7'u  WEDGE,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I  To  cleave  with  a  wedge.  Shmketpeare. 

%  To  drive  aa  a  wedge  is  dtiven.  Shakeipearr. 

9  To  force  as  a  wedge  forces.  Milton. 

4  To  fasten  by  wedges.  Philips. 

4  Tu  Ax  a«  a  wedge.  Benlten. 
WE'DLOCK,  t.  [wed  and  lac,  Sax.  marriage  and 

tlft.l    Marriage;  matrimony.  Heartland. 
'DNESDAY,  s.  [wodensdag.  Sax.]  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week,  so  named  by  the  Gothick  na- 
tions fmm  Woden  or  Odte. 
WEB,  a.  [weeing,  Dutch.]   Little ;  small. 

WBE'CHELM,  •.  A  species  of  elm.^'Tcen': 
WEED,  ».  [weed.  Sax.  urea.) 
I  An  herb  noxious  or  useless.  Mortimer. 

*  c! I  rthmt'C<h<ab  It    d*  Do,ch  ]   A  garment ; 


\Lio,b«T'hibitTd^r' — j 

To  WEED,  9.  a.  [from  the  no«n.] 
7lf 


1  To  rid  of  noxious  plants.  Mortu 
9  To  take  away  as  nox4a*js  plants.  Saasvawswri. 
9  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful.  HtmrwL 
4  To  n>ot  out  vice.  L/ocke. 
WE'EDER,  ,s.    [from  weed.]     One  that  take* 
awav  any  thing  noxious.  Shakenpetxr*. 
WE'EbHOOK,  «.  [weed  and  hook  ]    A  hook  by 
which  weed i  are  extirpated.  TVsaer. 
WE' ED  LESS,  ».  [from  weed.)   Free  from  weeda ; 

free  from  any  thing  uaeh 
WE'EDY.  a.  [from  weed.] 
I  Consisting  of  weeds. 
«  Abounding  with  weeds. 

WEEK.  4.   [we**.  Sax.  stcav,  Dutch,  werka.  Sw.] 
The  space  of  seven  days.  Genesis. 
WE'EKDAY,  s.    [week  and  day  ]   Any  day  not 
Sunday.  Pope. 
WE'EKI.Y,  a.    [from  week.]     Happening  or 
done  once  a  week  ;  hebdoinadary.  Swift, 

by 


[from  war*  ]   Once  a  week 


5UZ 


To  think  | 


ShakrtT-em. 
StLlr^ers. 


■nee  a 
WECEKLY.  ad. 

hebdomadal  periods. 
WEEt,  s.  [rarl.  Sax.] 
I  A  whirlpool. 

«  A  twi/grwtnare  or  trap  for  Ash. 
To  WEEN,  v.  9.    [vena*.  Sax.] 

imanine ;  to  fancy  :  obsolete. 
To  WEEP,  a.  a.  pret.  and 
eA.  [weapon.  Sax.) 
I  To  show  sorrow  by  tears. 
*  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion. 
9  To  lament ;  to  complain. 
To  WEEP.  v.  a. 
I  To  lament  with  tears  ,  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

Drwafcw. 

8  To  shed  moisture.  A/mo*. 

9  To  drop.  Pope. 
4  To  abound  with  wet.  Marti 

WE'EPER,  s.    [from  weep.] 
i  One  who  sheds  tears ;  a  mourner. 
9  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat. 

WE'ERISH,  a.   See  WEABISH. 
I  Insipid;  weak;  washy. 
«  Sour ;  surly. 

To  WEET,  v.  a.  pret.  wot,  or  wale,  [witan, 
weten,  Dutch.]  To  know ;  to  be 
obsolete. 

WE'ETLESS,  a.    [from  wee*.]  Unknowing. 
WR'EVIL,  «.  [we/el,  Sax.  revel,  Dutch.]  A  rruk. 

Bacon. 

WBFT.  The  old  preterit  and  participle  pasaive 
from  to  truce.  Spenser. 
WEFT,  i.  [guaive,  Fr.  vofa,  to  wander,  Islandick, 
rani,  Lai.  J  That  of  winch  the  claim  Is  gene- 
rally waved;  any  thing  wandering  without  aa 
owner.  Ben  Jonswsn, 

WEFT.  s.  tsre/ta.  Sax.]   The  woof  of  cloth. 
WE'FTAGE,  s.  [from  weft.)   Texture.  Greta. 
To  WEIGH,  e.  a.  [wetgan.  Sax.  wa,hen,  Dutch.] 
t  To  examine  by  the  balance.  Milton. 
9.  To  be  equivalent  to  In  weight. 


9  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
i  raise  ;  to  take  up  the 
ft  To  examine ; 


4  To 


to 


sider. 

6  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

7  To  regard  ,  to  consider  aa  worthy  of  notice. 

Shakerptore. 


•  To  weigh  down.   To  overbalance. 


i 


DaaieL 
to  oppress 
Add\s±n. 


Brown. 
Addison. 


0  To  weigh  down.   To  over 
with  weight ;  to  depress. 

To  WEIGH,  r.  a. 

1  To  have  weight. 
%  To  be  considered  as  I 
9  To  raise  the  anchor. 
4  To  bear  heavily ;  to  press 
ft  To  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

WE'IGHED.a.  [from  weiea.] 
WE'IGH  ER,  i.  (from  weigh.) 
WEIGHT,  s.  r  tt if.  Sax.f 
1  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance, 
t  A  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other  bodies 
are  examined.  Swift. 
9  Ponderous  man.  Baton. 
4  Gravity  j  heaviness  j  tendency  to  the  centre. 

'  Wxlkino. 


Arhuk. 
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WEL 


moment. 


power. 
Shakespeare, 
y  t con- 
JLoefcr. 


MHIKI ;  » 
WE'IGHTILY,  od.  [from  weighty.] 
I  Heavily ;  ponderously. 
1  Solidly i  importantly. 
VVE'IGHTINESS,  *.  [from  weighty.} 
I  Ponderosity  ;  gravity  ,  heaviness. 

3  Solidity;  force.  Locke. 
9  Importance.  //itwn/. 

WE'lGHTLESS,  a.  [from  veig hi.}    Light  j  hav- 
ing no  gravity.  Sandy$. 
VVE'IGHTY,  a.  [from  weight.} 
1  Heavy  ;  ponderous.  Drydeu. 
9  Important ;  momentous  ,  efficacious.  .Sirrji. 
9  Rigorous  ;  severe  i  not  used.  Shaketpeure. 
VVE'CaWAY,  sat.   [waiussa,  woe  on  woe.  Sax.] 
Alas.  Spenser. 
Wh'l  COM  F,  a.  [snscasat,  Sax.  welkom,  Dutch.] 
1  Received  with  gladness;  admitted  willingly, 
grateful ;  pleasing,  Locke. 
%  To  btd  welcome.    To  receive  with  professions 
of  kindnesa.  Bacon. 
WE'LCOME,  mi,    A  form  of  salutation  used  to 
a  new  comer,  elliptical ly  used  for  you  ore  wel- 
come. 
"W  E'LCOVE,  t. 
I  Salutation  of  a  new  comer.  Shakespeare. 
9  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer.  South. 
To  WE'LCOME,  v.  a.  To  salute  a  new  comer 
with  kindnesa.  Bacon. 
WE'LCOME  to  our  home,  $.    An  herb.  /ftntr. 
WE' LLC  MEN  ESS,  s.   Gratefulness.  Boyle. 
WE'LCOMER,  a.  [from  ueUome.)   The  saluter 
or  receiver  of  a  new  comer.  Shakespeare. 
WELD  or  Would,  t.  [luteota,  Lat.]  Yellow  weed, 

or  dicr»*  weed. 
To  WELD,  for  so  wieU.  Sptwr. 
To  WELD,  v.  a.  To  beat  one  mass  into  another 
so  as  to  incorporate  them.  A/oxon. 
WELFARE,  s.   [well  and  fare.}  Happiness; 

surevss;  prosperity.  Jddtton. 
To  W  ELK,  r.  a.  To  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Spenser. 
WE'LKED,  a.     Set  with  protuberances  ,  pro- 
perly, I  believe,  whelked,  from  whelk. 

Shakespeare. 

WE'LKIN,  $.  [wealcan,  to  roll,  or  welcen,  clouda, 
Sax.]   The  visible  regions  of  the  air.  Phittpt. 
WELL,  i.  [welle,  vhiIL,  Sax.] 

1  A  spring  ,  a  fountain  ,  a  source.  Dorset. 

ft  A  deep  narrow  pit  of  water 

9  The  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed 
To  WELL.  r.  a.  [wealln*.  Sax.]   To  spring  ;  to 

issue  as  from  a  spring 
TeWELL,  r.  s.  To  pou 
WELL,  a. 

I  Not  sick';  being  in  health. 

9  Happy.  Sprat. 

9  Convenient  i  advantageous.  1/xke 

4  Being  in  favour.  Dry, ten 
b  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  misfortune. 


pour  any  thing  forth.  Spen. 


Milion 

Hot  ton 

Knoltei. 


Dacon. 
Pope. 


WELL,  ad.  [ireU,  Sax*  vet,  Dutch.] 
I  Not  ill ;  not  unhappily. 
9  Not  ill ;  not  wickedly. 

9  Skilfully ;  properly. 
4  Not  amiss;  not  unsuccessfully. 
3  Not  insufficiently ;  not  defectively. 
0  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure. 

7  With  praise*  favourably. 

8  Conveniently ;  suitably. 

9  At  u  cU  as.  Together  with  |  not  less 

Arbuthnot. 

10  Well  enough.  In  a  moderate  degree;  tolerably. 
]  I  Well  is  aim.   He  is  happy.  JScrlus 
IS  Weil  nigh.    Nearly  ;  almost.  MUton. 
13  It  is  used  much  in  composition,  to  express  any 

thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective. 

[a  corruption  of  walaway.] 
Shakespeare, 
[well  and  le.]  Happiness; 

South. 

Not  meanly  descended.  Dry. 
[weU  and  bred.}   Elegant  of 


right,  I 
WE'LLADAY,  I 

Alas  I 
WELLBE'ING,  s. 

grospehty. 
LLWrN,  a. 
WELLBRE'D.  «. 


»;  polite. 


7«7 


WEZ 

WE'LLDONE,  int.  A  word  of  praise.  Matihtvt. 
WE'LLPARE,  s.  [well  and  /ore.]     Happiness ; 

prosperity.  Holiday. 
WELLr  A'VOURED,  «.  [well  uad  favour.)  Beau- 
tiful ;  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Shnketpeare. 
WELL  MET,  int.  [well  and  asel.]    A  term  of  »a- 
luiation.  Shakespeare. 
WE'LLNATURED,  a.  [well  and  natare.]  Good- 
natured;  kind.  Denharr.. 
WELLNPGH.  ad.    Almost.  Sprat. 
WKLLSPMNT,  a.  Passed  with  virtue.  Calamy. 
WE'LLsPRING.s.  [wullgupHg,  Sax.]  Foun- 
tain  ;  source.  Hooker. 
WELLWl'LLER,  s.  [well  and  witter.]    One  who 
means  k-mlly.  Hooker. 
WELLWP*SH,  f.  [well  and  ansa.]  A  wish  of  hap- 
pines*.  Addison. 
WELLWI'SHER,  s.  [from  *ei/trisa.]    One  who 
win  lies  the  good  of  another.  Hope. 
WELT,  a.   A  border ;  a  guard  ;  an  edging. 

Ben  Jousvn. 

To  WELT,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  sew  any 

th«n«  with  a  border. 
To  WE'LTER,  r.  n.  [wealtan,  Sax.] 

t  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 

•i  To  roll  voluntarily  .  to  wallow. 
WEMM,  s.  [went.  Sax.]    A  spot  j  a  scar.  Brere. 
WEN,  i.  [rn,  Sax.]    A  fleshy  or  callous  « 


cence  or  protuberance. 
WENCH,  s.  [wtnele.  Sax.] 
I  A  young  woman.  Sidney. 
9  A  young  woman  in  contempt.  Prior. 
S  A  strumpet.  Spectator. 
To  WENCH,  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  fre- 
quent loose  women.  A'lthton. 
WE'NCHER,  s.  [from  trench.)    A  fornicator. 

Grew. 

To  WEND.  e.  n.  pret.  went,  [wendau.  Sax.] 
I  To  gu  .  to  pass  to  or  from.  Arbuthnot. 
i  Tm  turn  round.  Raletgh. 

WE'NNEL,  s.  [corrupted  from  sreanel.]  An  ani- 
mal newly  taken  from  the  dam.  letter. 

WE'NNY,  a.  [from  wen.]    Having  Use  nature  of 

WENT.jwl.   See  WEND  and  GO. 

WEPI\   The  pret.  and  pait.  of  weep. 

WERE.  ksf  the  verb  to  he.]  The  plural  in  all  per- 
sons of  the  indicative  imperfect,  and  all  per- 
son* of  the  subjunctive  imperfect  except  the 
second,  which  is  wert. 

WERE,  s.    Adam.   See  WEAR.  Sidney. 

WERT.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  sub- 
junctive imperfect  of  to  be. 

WERTH,  weorth,  styrta,  in  the  names  of 
phtces,  signify  a  farm,  court,  or  village :  from 
the  Saxon  weorthig.  Gibton. 

WE'SlL,t.  SeeWEASAND.  .Bacon. 

WEST,  «.  [west,  Sax.  we$t,  Dutch  ]  The  region 
where  the  sun  goes  below  the  horiaon  at  the 
equinoxes.  -  Pope. 

WEST,  a.  Being  toward,  or  coming  from,  the 
region  of  the  setting  sun.  iVasnoer*. 

WEST,  ad.  To  the  west  of  any  place.  Milton. 

WE'STERINO,  a.   Passing  to  the  west.  Milton. 

WE'STERLY,  a.  [from  west.]  Tending  or  being 
toward  the  west.  Grauac. 

WE'STEHN,  a.  [from  west 
or  toward  the  part  where t 

WESTWARD,  ad.  [wmtweu 

wSsTWARDLY,  ad.  With  tendency  to  the 
west.  Donne. 
WET,  a.    [wcet,  Saxon.] 
1  Humid  ;  having  some  roouture  adhering :  op- 
posed to  dry.  Bacon, 
t  Rainy  ;  watery.  Dry-Jen. 
WET,  s.   Watery  ;  humidity ;  moisture.  EoeL 
To  WET,  ».  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  humectate;  to  moisten.  Milton. 
4  To  moisten  with  drink.  Walton. 
WETHER,  ».   [spetaer,  Sax.  weder,  Dutch.]  A 
ram  castrated.  Groanr. 
WETNESS,  s.    [from  wet.]   The  state  of  being 
wet;  moisture;  humidity.  Jtforiisser. 
To  WEX, Jot  To  WAX.  Sf 
>,*.  8ee  WEASAN  D. 


il.l  Being  in  the  west, 
e  tne  sun  sets.  Ad<h*. 


S venter. 
Brown. 
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WHALE,  t.  [kmaie,  Sax-1  1  The  largest  of  fish  | 
the  largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this 
globe.  Sw\ft. 

WHA'LEBONE,*  i.  [xkale  and  tone.]  The  II n 
of  a  whale  ;  the  tin  of  a  whale  cot  and  used  in 
making  stays.  Ash 

WHA'LY.s.   See  WEAL.    Marked  in  streaks 
properly  wealy.  Sptmer 

W  H  A  M  K,"  i.    Barrel  fly.  Derham . 

WHARF,  s.  [wharf,  8  wed.  werf,  Dutch.]  A 
perpendicular  bank  or  mole,  ratted  for  the 
convenience  of  lading  or  emptying  vessels  j  a 

auay  or  kry.  Child. 
lA'RFAGE,  t.    [from  warn/.]  Due*  for  land- 
ing  at  a  wharf. 
WHA'RFINtiER,  ».   [from  wharf  ]    One  who 

atu-ndt  a  wharf. 
WHAT.  proa.    [*s**t,  Sax.  wot,  Dutch.] 
I  That  which  :  traat  he  thinks  he  speaks. 

Shakevpeare. 

t  Which  part :  in  ore  the  metallist  marks  toko* 
is  metal  and  what  is  earth.  Locke. 

3  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  indefinitely  : 
I'll  tell  thee  raar.  Shakespeare. 

4  Which  of  several :  he  is  in  doubt  what  purchase 
to  make  lint.  Ar  but  knot. 

»  An  interjection  byway  of  surprise  or  question  : 
What  I  are  you  there }  Dryden. 
§  What  thought    What  imports  it  lhouKhf 
notwithstanding.  Hooker. 


WHE 


7  W hat  time,  What  day. 
on  the  day  when. 
.   •  Which  of  many?  interrogatively  :   What  CO 
lour  do  you  likef  Spenser. 

9  To  how  great  a  degree;  tsaot  wise  men  were 
the  counsellors.  Drytten. 

10  It  is  used  adverbially  for  partly;  in  part;  be 
is  overcome,  vhat  with  hunger,  what  with  wea- 
riness. Norru. 

11  What  ho?  An  interjection  of  calling.  Dryd. 
WHATE'VBR,  "1  pronoun!,  [from  what  and 
WHATSO.  \  soever.]  Whatso  is  uot 
WHATSOEVER,  j     now  in  use. 

i  l  Having  one  nature  or  another  i  being  one  or 
another  either  genetically,  specifically,  or  nu- 
merically :  111  catch  thee  whatsoever  tliou  art. 


*  Any  thing,  be  It  what  n  will :  whatsoever  I  lose, 
yon  win.  Hooker. 

3  The  same,  be  it  this  or  that :  whatsoever  it  was, 
it  is  still.  Pope. 

4  All  that ;  the  whole  that ;  all  particulars  that: 
whatsoever  the  moon  beholds,  is  perishable. 

Shakeipeare. 

WHEAL,  s.   See  WEAL.  A  pustule;  a  small 

swelling  filled  with  matter.  Wurman. 
WHEAT,  s.   [auvatc.  Sax.]   The  grain  of  which 

bread  is  chiefly  made.  Pencham. 
WHEATEN,  a.  Made  of  wheat.  Arbnthnot. 
WHEATEAR,  s.   [ocnanthe,  Lat.]    A  smalt  bird 

very  delicate.  Strift. 
WHEA'TPLCM.  ».  A  sort  of  plum,  ^msawta. 
To  WHEE'DLE,  v.  a.   To  entice  by  soft  words  ; 

to  flatter;  to  persnade  by  kind  words.  Roue. 
WHEEL,  s.   [hveol,  Sax.  wiet,  Dutch.] 

1  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon  an  axis. 

Vryden. 

2  A  circular  body.  Shakespeare. 
9  A  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels.  Milton. 

4  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  are  tortured. 

t  Shakespeare. 

5  The  instrument  of  spinning.  Viffard. 
0  Rotation  ;  revolution.  Bacon. 
7  A  compass  about ;  a  track  approaching  to  cir- 
cularity. Milton 

To  WHEEL,  c.  n. 

*  X°  move  on  wheels. 

*  To  turn  on  an  axis.  linn  ley. 

motion. 


3  To  revolve ;  to  have  a  rotatory 

4  To  turn  ;  to  have  vicissitudes, 
filo  letch  a  compass, 
fl  To  roll  forward. 

To  WHEEL,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory  motion  ; 
...!?J1",k<'  lo  *'"r'  '«>«nd.  MiUon 


AW/er. 

Milton. 


cf 


WHEE*LER,       [from  wheat.} 
wheels. 

WHEE'LWRIGHT,  s.  [wktel  and  arf***.]  A 
maker  of  wheel  carriages.  Mortimer. 

WHE&LY.a.  [from  srascf.J  Circular;  auh.hie 
to  rotation.  philips 

To  WHEE'ZE,  v.  n.  [hweoson,  Sax  ]  To  breathe 
with  noise  •  Floi 

WHELK,  «.   An  inequality  ,  a  protoberancV 


Sri 


cover  or 
MUum. 


To  WHELM,  r.  n.  [awhilfan, 
l  To  cover 
to  bury. 

8  To  throw 
burv  it. 

WHELP,  s.   [weep,  Dutch.] 
1  The  young  of  the  dog  ;  a  puppy.  Jtrx,vm. 

9  The  young  of  any  beast  of  prey  Doarssr. 
9  A  son  i  in  contempt.  Stalonpearr. 
4  A  young  man  t  in  contempt.  Ben  Jvnum. 

To  WHELP,  r.  n.  To  bring  young;  applied  to 
beasts,  generally  beasts  of  prey.  Milton. 
WHEN,  ad.   [wksut,  Gothick;  htcamne,  Sax.] 

I  At  the  time  that. 

v  At  what  timer  interrogatively. 

9  Which  time. 

4  After  the  time  that.      Got  era.  of  the 

5  At  what  time. 
«  At  what  particular  time.  Mil  tarn 
7  When  as.   At  the  time  when ;   what  time 

obsolete.  Md*n. 
WHENCE,  ad.    [formed  from  where,  by  the 

same  analogy  with  ' 
I  From  what  place. 
9  From  what  person. 
9  From  what  cause. 
4  From  which  prem 

6  For  which  cause, 
ft"  From  what  source. 

7  From  which  cause. 
«  From  whence.   A  villous 


Mil  ten. 

Prior. 
Pen  l/on. 
Ifryden. 
Arbnthi 


forward  on 
7M 


of  speech. 

Man. 

9  0/wkevce.    Another  barbarism.  Dnle*. 
WHENCESOE'VER,  ad.     [whence  and  erer  ] 
From  what  place  soever;  from  what  cause 
soever.  •  /jc«. 

WHENE'VER.      \ad.   At  wliatsoever  time. 
tf'HENSOE'VFR,  I  MUitm 
WHERE,  aJ.    [hwxer.  Sax.  truer,  Dutch] 
t  At  which  place  or  places.  Sid*.ey. 
9  At  what  place?  Pipe. 
9  At  the  place  in  which.  Skakt*peere. 
4  Ann  where.    At  any  place.  Bnmet. 
i  Where,  like  here  and  there,  has  in  composition 
a  kind  of  pronominal  signification  :  as,  wUrtt-j. 
of  which. 
6  It  has  the  nature  of  a  noun 
WHE'REABOLT,  cd.  [, 
I  Near  what  place. 
9  Near  which  place. 

3  Concerning  which. 
WHEREA'S,  ad.    [where  and  or  ] 

I  When  on  the  contrary. 
9  At  which  prace  :  obsolete. 
9  The  thing  being  so  that. 

4  Bnt  on  the  contrary. 
WHEREAT,  ad. 

I  At  which. 
1  At  what  ? 
WHEREBY',  ad. 
I  By  which. 
1  By  what  ? 

WHERE'VER,  ad.    [where  and 

soever  place. 
WHE'REFORE.  ad.    [where  and  /ore.] 

I  For  which  reason.  Hooker. 

9  For  what  reason.  Shakeipeare. 
WHEREI  «N,  ad.   [where  and  in.} 

I  In  which.  Sw\ft. 

9  In  what?  MtUacht. 
WHEREl'NTO,  ad.    [»Jiere  and  into.}  Into 
which.  MWver*. 
WH  E' HEN  ESS,  s.  [from  wAcre.]    Ubiety;  ir*»- 

Serfect  locality. 
E'R EOF,  ad.    [tr.'.ere  and  r-f.J 
I  Of  which. 


Sprat. 
Skakerpcare. 

Honker. 
Woodward. 

KettUneR. 


:]  At 
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Will 


Mditn. 


Milton 


r.l  In 
Where 


1  Of  what :  indefinitively. 
3  Of  what '  interrogatively. 
WHE'REOV,  ad.    [where  and  on.] 
t  On  which. 

9  On  what  ?  a*,  whmop  did  he  ait  f 
WHE'RESO.  }ad.  [whtre  an 

WHRRESOE'VER,  /  what  place  soever 

to  is  obsolete.  Shakespeare. 

W  HEREUNTO*,  wheTt'  '°d  to»  °*  KUt0'^ 

I  To  which. 

9  To  what  f  to  what  end  f 
WHEREUPO'N,  ad.    [whtrt  and  trpon.]  Upon 
which.  C/arnx/on. 
WHEREWITH.  [rAere  and  with,  or 

WHEREWITHA'L,  j  withal.] 

I  With  which.  H'^herlry. 

«  Willi  whntr  MitiAcw. 
7b  WHE'RRET,  e.  a. 

1  To  hurry  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  t 

*  To  give  a  box  on  the  car. 
WHE'RRY,  f.    [of  uncertain  derivation.]  A 
Htht  boat  used  on  riven.  Drayton. 
To  WHE'RRY,*  v.  a.  [from  wfcerry.]   To  carry 
in  a  light  boat;  to  convey  in  a  boar.  A$h. 
7b  WHET,  r.  a.    [hwtttvn,  Sax.  tretim,  Dutch.] 

1  To  sharpen  by  attrition.  lioyle. 

«  To  edge ;  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious.  Dr. 
WHET,  ».    [from  ihe  verb.] 

I  The  act  of  sharpening. 

«  Any  thins;  that  make*  hungry,  as  a  dram.  Dr. 
WHETHER,  ad.    [hwathrr.  Sax.]   A  particle 
expressing  one  part  of  a  distinctive  question  In 
opposition  to  the  other  :  answered  by  or. 

Tillntton. 

WHETHER,  proa.    Which  of  two.  lievtley. 
WHETSTONE,  *.    [irhtt  and  ttvnr.)    Stone  on 
which  any  thing  is  whetted,  ur  rubbed  tu  make 
it  sharp.  Fairfax. 
WHETTER,  f.   [from  wAel.]    One  that  whet* 
or  sharpens.  More. 
WHEY,  s.    [hvag,  8ax.  trey,  Dutch.l 
1  The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from  which 
the  oleo*e  or  grtimmi*  pari  is  separated.  Har. 
5  It  is  used  of  any  thing  white  and  thin. 

Shakrtpeart. 

WHE'VEY.  \a.     [from  wAey.l     Partaking  of 
WHE'YISH,  |     whrv;  resembling  whey,  hoc. 
WH ICH.  pron.    [hwitc,  Sax.  welk,  Dutch.] 
I  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things.  Sou. 
«  It  formerly  was  used  for  vho,  and  relaied  like- 
wise to  persons :  as  in  the  first  words  of  the 
Lord's  Praver.  Shakenpeare. 
WHICHSOEVER,  pron.     [which  and  tctver.] 
Whet  her  one  or  the  other.  Locke. 
WHIPP,  «.  [chwyth,  Welsh.]  A  blast ;  a  puff  of 
wind.  Shaketpeare. 
To  WHI'FFLB,  t.  n.  [from  wh\f.]  To  move  in- 
constantly, as  if  driven  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

V  Ettranre. 

WHI'FFLER, *.    [from  whiffle.] 
I  A  harbinger;  probably  one  with  a  horn  or 
trumpet.  Shake fptart. 

•  One  of  no  consequence ;  one  moved  with  a 
whiff  or  puff.  Sptctator. 

WHIG,  t.    [Awry,  Sax.] 
I  Who-. 

*  The  name  of  a  faction.  Swift. 
WHI'GGISH,  a.   [from  trig-.]    Relating  to  the 

whigs.  Sw\fl. 

WHI'GGISM,  s.  [from  whig.  The  notions  or 
a  whiff.  Swift. 

WHI'XJS,**.  [rroro  whlggam.]  The  Whig ga- 
mori;  a  people  in  Scotland,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  driving  large  droves  of  horses,  with 
corn  and  other  provisions,  from  one  part  of  that 
kingdom  to  another;  and  in  the  year  1018, 
instigated  by  the  clergy,  and  headed  by  Ihe 
marquis  of  Argyle,  they  marched  in  great  num- 
bers to  Edinburgh,  to  oppose  thedetigns  of  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton;  from  which 
circumstance  the  party  adverse  to  the  court 
was  in  contempt  called  whigs :  since  that  the 
term  has  acquired  reputation  in  England,  and 
is  still  retained  In  the  tease  explained  under 
that  article.  Aih. 
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WHI 

WHILE,  s.   [tseiLGerm.  hwile,  Sax.]  Time; 
spato  of  tune.  licit  Jomuu. 

WHILES.  I*1'  WhUmthPOm 
WHILST.J  °"ofu,e' 

I  During  Hie  time  that.  A'si'toa. 

9  A*  long  as.  H'atr». 

5  At  the  snme  time  that.  Add  i  tun. 
To  WHILE,  e.  sr.    [from  the  nonn  ]   To  loiter. 

Spectator. 

WHILF.'RR,  ad.    [while  and  ere,  or  Uf ore.]  A 
little  while  ago  I  not  in  use.  Raleigh. 

WIII'LOM.  ul     [hwilom.  Sax.]  Formetly; 
once  ;  of  old  :  not  in  use.  Milton. 

WHIM,s.    A  freak  ,  an  odd  fancy ;  a  caprice; 
nn  irregular  motion  of  desire.  Swift. 

To  WH  I'M  PER,  v.n.    [wtmmercn,  Germ.]  To 
cry  without  any  loud  noise.  Rwec. 

WH  I'M  PLED,  a.  This  wordsevms  to  mean  dis- 
torted with  crying.  Skakttpearr. 

WHPMSEY,  i.    A  freak;  a  caprice;  an  odd 
fancy  ;  a  whim.  L'Eitrange. 

WHI'MSICAL,  a.    [from  whimtty.]    Freakish  * 
capricious  ,  oddly  fanciful.  Adduon. 

WHIN,*.    [cAwya,  Welsh.]    Furee;  gorse. 

Tutter. 

To  WHINE,  v.  n.    [tKr»u»,  Sax.]   To  lament 

in  low  murmurs;  to  make  a  plaintive  noise ; 

to  moan  meanly  and  effeminately.  Sidney. 
WHINE,  *.    [from  the  verb.]    Plaintive  noise  ; 

mean  or  afljfcled  complaint.  5 
7b  WHI'NNY,  r.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  To 

a  noise  like  a  horse  or  colt. 
WHI'NYARD,*.  A  sword  :  in  contempt.  JInd. 
To  WHIP,  v.  a.  [Aiwopox,  Sax.  tpippew,  Dutch.] 
1  Tc  strike  with  any  thing  tough  and  flexible. 

Adduon. 

9  To  sew  slightly.  Gay. 

3  To  drive  with  lashes.  Locke. 

4  To  correct  with  lashes.  Smith. 
i  To  Ush  with  sarcasm.  SAaJteipeare. 

6  To  inwrap.  Afuxon 
To  WH  I P,  r.  a.  To  take  any  thing  nimble  :  alwavs 

with  a  particle  ascertaining  the  sense ;  as,  nut, 

on,  up,  away.  A  ludicrous  use.  VF.itrange. 
Tn  WHIP,  r.  n.  To  move  nimbly.  VEttrmge. 
WHIP,  ».    [hvtop,  Sax.]    An  instrument  of  cor- 

reci  ion  touch  and  pliant.  Pope. 
WH  I'PCORD,  *.  [whip  and  cord.]  Cord  of  whUh 

lathes  are  made.  Dryden. 
WHI'PGRAFTfNO,  *.   (In  gardening.)  A  kind 

of  grafting. 

WHI'PHAND,  $.   [tchip  and  hand.]  Advantage 
over.  Drydrn. 
WHI'PLASH,  *.   The  lash  or  small  end  of  a 
whip.  Tuster. 
WHl'PPER.  *.  [from  trAtp.]    One  who  punishes 
with  whipping.  Shakeyenrt. 
WHI'PPING.*  *.  [from  irAip  ]  Correction  with 
a  whip;  lashing  with  a  whip;  the  act  of  tewing 
*lightly  :  that  which  is  sewed  slightly.  AtU. 
WHIPPINGPOST,*.  [icAip  and  post.]   A  pillar 
to  which  criminals  are  bound  when  they  are 
lashed.  Hudibrat. 
WHI'PSAW,  ..    [whip  and  taw.]    The  rcA.pnrw 
is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such  great  pieces  of 
*tuff  that  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach 
through.  Mozon. 
WHl'PSTAFP.  *.    (On  shipboard.)  A  piece  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the  steers- 
man holds  in  hit  band  to  naove  the  helm  and  , 
turn  the  ship.  Hailty. 
WHPPSTEIi,*.  [from  tcafp.]   A  nimble  fellow. 

Prior. 

To  WHIRL,  r.  a.   [hwyrfan,  Sax.  trir&elen,  Du.] 
To  turn  round  rapidly.  Dryden. 
To  WHIRL,  r.  n. 
I  To  run  round  rapidly. 
9  To  move  hastily. 
WHIRL.*,    [from  the  verb.] 
I  Gyration  ;  quick  rotation  ;  circular  motion  ; 

rapid  circumvolution.  Dryden. 
9  Any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation.  Addis. 
WHPRLBAT,  *.    [vAtri  and  bat.]    Any  thing 
moved  rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow.  OrecA. 
WHI'RLBONE,  *.  The  cap  of  the  knee. 


WHI 

WW*  RUG  in,  «.  [whirl  and  fi*.]  A  toy  which 
children  spin  round.  Prior. 

WHI'RLPIT,    1*.    [km* Mi,  tot-]    A  place 

WH  I'RLPOOt,  t  where  the  wiUt  move*  circu- 
larly, and  draws  whatever  comet  within  the 
circle  toward  in  centre )  a  vortex.  Sandgi. 

WHl'RLWIND,  a.  [werbelwimd,  German.]  A 
atnrmy  wind  moving  circularly.  Drydtn. 

WHI'RKING,  a.  A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  aound  expressed  by  it.  Pr>pe. 

WHISK,  i.   [vuchen.  to  wipe,  Germ.} 

I  A  amall  besom,  or  brusb.  (Ml, 
9  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress.  Child. 
To  WHISK,  s>.  a.   [wiscAtw,  to  wipe,  Germ.] 
I  To  twerp  with  a  tmatl  besom. 
9  To  move  nimbly,  at  when  one  tweept.  Hudib. 
WHl'SKER,  ».  [from  wAttA.]   The  hair  growing 
on  the  upper  hp  unshaven  ,  the  muttachio. 

Pop*. 

To  WHI'SPER,  v.  n.     [wifperew,  Dutch.l  To 
•peak  with  a  low  voice  .   to  apeak  with  sus- 
picion, or  timorout  caution.  Sidney. 
To  WHI'SPER,  r.  a. 
i  To  addreta  in  a  low  voice.  Shaktspture. 
9  To  utter  in  a  low  voke.  Bentttw. 

WHPsPeIC  tTTfraa  the  verb.]  ^foTtofi 

[from  whisper. ~i 
1  One  that  speaks  low. 
9  A  private  talker  i  a  teller  of  secrets.  Bacon. 
WHj'SPERlNG,«s.  [from  whuptr.)  The  act  of 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  prompt  secretly. 

WHIST,  a. 

1  Are  silent.  Shake  tpeare. 

9  Still ;  silent  ■.  put  to  silence.  Milton. 
sf/alj  Bettill. 

WHIST,  >.   A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 

attention  and  silence. 
To  WH  I'STLE,  ».  si.    [fcanitlan.  Sax.] 
I  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inar- 
ticulate modulation  of  the  breath.  Milton. 
t  To  make  a  tound  with  a  small  wind  intlro- 
ment. 

9  To  aound  thrill.  Drfdrn. 
To  WH  I'STLE,  9.  a.  To  call  by  a  whistle.  Add. 
WH  I'STLE,  t.    [hviitU,  Sax.] 

I  Sound  made  by  the  modulation  of  the  breath 
in  the  mouth.  Dry  Un. 

9.  A  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instrument. 

3  The  mouth  ,  the  organ  of  whistling.  Wtlton. 

4  A  small  wind  instrument.  Sidney. 

5  The  noise  of  winds. 

0  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

WHl'STLER,*.  One  who  whittles.  Additon. 
WHIT,  s.  [wOt,  a  thing,  Sax.]  A  point;  a  jot. 


WHITE,  a.    [huu.  Sax.  inf.  Dutch.] 
1  Having  such  an  appearance  at  arises  from  the 
mixture  of  all  colours  .  snowy.  Sew  to*. 

1  Having  the  colour  of  fear ;  pale.  Shaketpearr. 

3  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to  happiness 
and  innocence.  Milton. 

4  Gray  with  age.  Shakespeare. 

*  Pure ;  unblemished.  Pope. 
WHITE,*. 

I  Whiteness ;  any  ihirtf  white j  white  colour. 

*  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot,  which 
u»ed  t»  be  painted  white.  Southern. 

$  The  albudinenut  part  of  an  egg.  H^U. 
4  The  white  part  of  the  eye.  Ray. 

Tu  WHITE,  9.  a.  (from  the  adjective.]  To  make 
white ;  todealbate.  Afar*. 

WHITELE*AD,  t.  IV hilt. lead  is  made  by  sheet- 
lead  cut  into  long  slips  ;  they  make  it  up  into 
rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  dittance  may  remain 
between  esvery  spiral  revolution.  These  rolls 
rre  put  into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered,  that  the 
lead  may  n«t  sink  down  above  half  way.  These 

Pi0tl'iJl*Te  e*ch  of  lhem  vei>  'harp  vinegar  in 
the  bottom,  as  full  as  almost  to  touch  the  lead. 
The  f-ii  is  covered  up  close,  for  a  certain  time  ; 
to  which  the  corrmive  fumes  of  the  vinegar 


into  a  mere 
by  knocking 


WHO 

will  reduce  the  surface  of  the 

white  calx  which  they 

it  with  a  hammer. 
WHITELI'VERED.  a.  [white 

vious ;  malicious ;  cowardlv. 
WHl'TELY,  a.    [from  whtte.] 

white. 

WH  ITEM  BAT,  i.    [wAile  and 

made  of  milk. 
To  WHITEN,  9.  «.  [from 
white. 

To  WHITEN,  r.  n.  To  grot 
WHITENBR...  [from  wAitetv] 

any  thing  white. 
W  H 1TEN  ESS,  s.    [from  wAiw.] 
l  The  stale  of  being  white ;  freedom  from  colour. 

Majgsa, 

9  Paleness.  SWkesyvw/re. 

3  Pnritv;  clearness.  l>ry*trn. 
WHITEPOX*.  A  kind  of  food.  »'*»*- 
WHITETHORN,  t.  [ipimnnlba.]  A  specie*  of 
thorn.  bogle. 
W  H ITEW ASH,  s.    [s?Ai te  and  wot*.] 

I  A  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair.  Jdihtar. 

%  A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which  walls  arc 


WHITEWINE,  ».    [wail*  and 

Broduced  from  the  white  grapes. 
ITHER,  a.    [hvyder,  Sax.l 
I  Te  what  place)  interrogatively. 
«  To  what  place  :  absolutely. 

3  To  which  place  :  relatively. 

4  To  what  degree  •  obsolete. 
W  H ITHERsOE*  V ER,  ad.  [1 

To  whatsoever  place. 
WHITING,  «.  [wiUtafA, 
I  A  tmall  sea>hsn. 
9  [From  white.']   A  soft  chalk. 


Drtnen. 
Milton. 
Cleremdcn. 
Ira  Jaa tea, 
ad  soever.] 
TtjLyr . 

Lat.} 
Corns. 
Bofle. 
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WHITISH,  a.  [from  wAife.]    Somewhat  white. 

WHITISH NT.SS,  «.  [fromwairuA  ]  The 

of  being  somewhat  white. 
WH1TLEATHBR,  «.       ivhile  and 

Leather  dressed  with  alum, 

tout  hness. 

WHITLOW.  «.  [Aril,  Sax.  loan,  a  wolf, 
iter.  hwit.  Sax.  and  low,  a  flame.  Lye  ]  A 
twellin?  between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  called 
the  mild  whitlow  .  or  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant  whitlow. 

WHITSOUR,*.   A  kind  of  apple. 
WH1TSTER,  or  WHITER,  *.  [from  waiar.]  A 
whitener.  Shckespetrre . 

WHITSUNTIDE,  «.  [while and  tkstday ;  because 
the  converts  newly  baptized  speared  from 
Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in  white,  aswarr.l  ' 
feast  of  Pentecost.  Cat 
WHITTENTREE,  i.  [s 

sort  of  tree. 
WHITTLE,*.   [Awfiei,  Sax.] 
I  A  white  dress  for  a  woman  :  not  m  use. 
«  A  knife.  Shai 
To  WHITTLE,  c.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  rut  with  a  knife. 

9  To  edge  ,  toibarnen;  not  used.  HakevxlL 
To  WH IZ,  t.  a.    [from  the  sound.]   To  make  a 
loud  humming  noise.  Sa*A*ia**we. 


aquAtica.)  A 


whom.   [Aim,  Sax.  snr,  Dutcli.) 
I  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  pcramt.  .f*6c:. 
9  Which  of  many. 

3  At  who  thould  say,  elliptical!)-  far  a  one 
thonld  soy.  Cottier. 

4  It  it  used  often  interrogatively.  PisUtnt. 
WHO'EVER,  pro.   [vAo  and  e»«r.]    Any  on« 

without  limitation  or  exception.  Pcr^e. 
WHOLE,  o.    [waif,  Sax.  Aeet,  Dutch  ] 
1  All;  total;  containing  all.  Skaker>ecrr. 
9  Complete  t  iu>t  defective.  Wml*r. 

3  Uninjured ;  unimpaired. 

4  Well  or  at 
WHOLE,*. 
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!  The  totality ,  no  part  omitted;  the  complex 
of  all  the  paru.  Broome. 
9  A  ayitem  i  a  regular  combination.  >f*°P*- 
WHOLESALE,  s.    [wfcoie and  salt.] 
I  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small  parcel*, 
ft  The  whole  mass.  Watts. 
WHOLESALE,  a.  Buying  or  selling  in  the  lump, 
or  in  large  quantities.  Addison. 
WHOLESOME,  a.    [heeltam,  Dutch.  A<rt\  Sax. 
health.] 

I  Sound.  Atterbnry. 
9  Contributing  to  health.  Addison. 
9  Preserving;  salutary:  obsolete.  Psalms. 
«  Useful;  conducive  to  happiness  or  virtue. 

Denham. 

i  Kindly ;  pleasing.  Shakeepeare. 
WHOLESOMELY!  oJ.  Salubriously »  salutifer- 

Matty, 

WHOLESOMENESS,*.   [from  wholesome.] 
I  Quality  of  conducing  to  health)  salubrity. 

Groan*. 

a  Salutariness  ;  cnnducivenets  to  good. 
WHOLLY,  ad.    [from  whole.) 
I  Completely  ;  perfectly.  Dryirn. 
9.  Totally  ;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds.  itacoa. 
WHOM .   The  accusative  of  v  \o,  sing,  and  plur. 
WHOMSOEVER,  prow,   [oblique  case  of"  waoso- 
erer.l    Any  without  exception.  Locke. 
WHOOBUB,  s.  Hubbub. 
WHOOP,  i.   See  HOOP. 
I  A  shout  of  pursuit. 
aJFrom  apupa,  Lat.1    A  bird. 
To  WHOOP,  a.  a.   [from  the  noun.]   To  shout 
with  malignity.  Shakespeare. 
To  WHOOP,  v.  a.   To  insult  with  shouts.  Dryd. 
WHORE,  s.   Thar,  Sax.  Aoere,  Dutch.] 
1  A  woman  wnoconverses  unlawfully  with  men; 
a  fornicatress ;  an  adul tress ;  a  strumpet. 

*Bcn  J  on  ton. 

%  A  prostitute  .  a  woman  who  receives  men  for 
money.  Dryden. 
To  WHORE,  a.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  converse 
unlawfully  with  the  other  sea.  Dryden. 
To  WHORE,  v.  o.  To  corrupt  with  regard  ta 
chastity.  Congrexe. 
WHOREDOM,  f.    [from  where.)  Fornication. 

South 

WHORE  MA'STER,  \$.  [whore  and  natter,  or 
WHOREMONGER,  J   monger.]  One  who  keep. 

whores,  or  converses  with  a  fornicatress.  She*. 
WHORESON,  s.    [.whore  and  so*.]    A  bastard. 

Shakeepeare. 

WHORI8H,  a.    [from  waor*.]    Unchaste;  in. 

continent.  Shakespeare. 
WHORISHLY,*  ad.    [from  waorisA.]  With 
unchnstity.  Ath. 
WHORTLEBERRY,  •.    [heortberian,  Saxon.] 
B.lbcrry.  AMtou. 
WHOSE,  a. 
I  Genitive  of  who.  Shakespeare. 
9.  Geni'ive  of  which.  Prior. 
WHOSO.  I  prone**.     [who  and  soever. ] 

WHOSOE'VER,  l      Any,  without  restriction. 

Whoso  is  out  >f  use.  itacoa. 
WHU RT,  s.  A  wl»ort!el>eTry ;  a  bilberry ."Corew. 
WHY,../,    [hm.forhwi.  Sax.] 
1  For  what  reason  ,  inter. oiatiyely.  Swift. 
9  F<>r  which  reason  ;  relatively.  Boyle. 

3  For  w|i»t  re»*on  :  relatively.  Milton. 

4  It  is  wmrtimei  used  empirically.  .s^.it  \. 
WHY'NOT,  ad.    A  cant  word  for  violent  or  per- 

rmptorv  procedure.  Hndtbrat. 

WIC,  ff^ca  cnrnci  ru  the  Saxon  wic,  which 
according  to  the  it, r.  ..-rem  nature  mnd  condition 
of  pl.iccs,  hath  3  'ireefold  « is.  uncut  ion ;  im- 
plying eithet  a  ullage,  or  a  hay  m  »d<*  by  the 
win.img  bank*  of  a  river,  or  a  casile*  Gibson. 

With,  i.  [weoce.  Saa.  viecke,  Putch.]  The 
substance  inund  which  is  applied  the  wax,  or 
tall'.w  <f  ■»  torch  or  candle.  Otabv. 

WI'CKBD,  a. 
I  Given  to  vice  ;  not  good  ;  flagitious ;  morally 
bad.  Altitun. 
0  It  is  a  word  of  lodicrons  or  slight  blame.  Sk. 

5  Cursed;  baneiul;  pernicious ;  bad  in  effect. 

Shakespeare.  ' 

7?  I 


WIL 

WI'CKEDLY,  ad.  Criminally;  corruptly;  bad. 

'X-  Clarendon . 

WPCKEDNESS,  s.  [from  anefced.]  Corruption 
of  manners ;  guilt  -,  moral  ill.  Milton. 
WI'CKER,  a.    [cigre,  a  twig,  Dauiih.]  Made 
of  small  sticks.  Spenser. 
WK  KM.  ».   [wicked,  Webb ;  gaif  kef,  French  . 

vtcftel,  Dutch.]   A  small  gate.  Sidjt. 
WIDE,  a.    [wide.  Sax.  wyd,  Dutch.] 
l  Broad ;  extended  far  each  way.  Pope. 
9  Broad  to  a  certain  degree ;  as,  three  inches 

wide. 
S  Deviating; 
WIDE,  ad. 
1  At  a  dis 
«  With  great 

WI'DELY,  ad.    [from  wide.] 
l  With  great  extent  each  way. 
9  Remotely ;  far. 
To  WI'DEN,  v.  a.  [from  wide.] 
to  extend. 


Bentley. 
Locke. 
To  make  wide ; 
Shakespeare. 


To  WI'DEN,  v.  a.    To  grow  wide;  to  extend 
itself.  Locke. 
WI'DEN  ESS. «.   [from  wide.] 
1  Breadth  ;  large  extent  each  way.  Dryden. 
«  Comparative  breadth.  Bentley. 
WI'DGEON,  s.  A  waterfowl,  not  unlike  a  w.fd 
duck,  but  not  so  large.  Cerew. 
Wl'DOW,  s.    [wtdwo,  Sax.  weddw,  Welsh.]  A 

woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 
To  Wl'DOW.  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 
«  To  endow  with  a  widow-right 
S  To  strip  of  any  thing  rood.  Philipt. 
WI'DOWER.  s.    [from  widow.]    One  who  has 
lost  his  wife.  Sidney. 
WI'DOWHOOD,  s.   [from  widow.] 
I  The  state  of  a  widow.  Wotton. 
9  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  Shakespeare. 
WI'DOWHUNTER,  s.  [widow  and  har.ttr.]  One 
who  courts  widows  for  a  jointure.  Addison. 
Wl'DOW  MAKER,  s.    [widow  and  maker.)  One 
who  deprives  women  of  their  husbands.  Shak. 
WI'DOW-WAIL,  s.  [widow  and  wail.)  AplanU 
WI'DTH,  s.  [from  wide.)   Breadth ;  wldenest; 

a  low  word.  Dryden. 
To  WIELD,  v.  a.    [weoidoa.  Sax.  to  manage  in 
the  hand.] 

I  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too 
heavy  for  the  holder.  Afii/<m. 
t  To  handle  t  in  an  ironical  sense. 
WIFJLDY,  a.  {from  wield.)  Manageable. 
WI'ERY,  a.    "from  wirv.] 
l  Made  of  wire  t  it  were  better  written  anvy. 

Donne. 

9.  Drawn  into  wire.  Peacham. 

3  [From  was,  a  pool.]   Wet ;  wear  ish  ;  moist » 
obsolete.  Shakespeare. 

W I FE,  s.  pi.  vices.  ru>tf.  Sax.  wtjf,  Dutch.] 
I  A  woman  that  has  a  husband.  Milton. 
1  It  is  used  for  women  of  low  employment.  Ba. 
WIG,  s.    Wig,  being  a  termination  in  the  name 
of  men,  signifies  war,  or  else  a  hero,  from  wigo, 
a  word  of  that  signification.  Gibson. 
WIG,  i.  [contracted  from  periwig.) 
I  False  hair  worn  on  the  bead.  Swift. 
*  A  sort  of  cake.  Aintwortk. 
WIGHT,  s.  [wtat.  Sax.]    A  person ;  a  bting. 

Jdiluon. 

WIGHT  o.  Swift;  nimble:  not  used  Spenser. 
WI'GHTLY,  ad.  Swiftly;  nimbly.  Spenser. 
WILD,  a.  [wild.  Sax  wttrf,  Dutch.] 

I  Not  tame ;  not  domestic*.  Milton. 

v  Propagated  by  nsture;  not  cultivated.  Mort. 

9  Desert;  uninhabited.  Afiifow. 

4  Savage;  uncivilised.  Waller, 
b  Turbulent ;  tempestuous ;  irregular. 
9  Licentious;  ungoverned. 

7  Inconstant  ;  mutable;  fickle. 

8  Inordinate  t  loose. 

9  Uncouth ;  strant e. 

10  D'-ne  or  made  without  any  co 
plan. 

11  Merely;  imaginary. 

WILD,  s.   [from  the  noun.l    A  desert ;  a  tract 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited. 

Zz 


Pope. 

Dry.len. 


Sirtjt. 
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ut.] 


WILD 

WILD 

WILDOKw... 

7a  wl'TH'sC' 

puzslc  In  any  unknown  or 
WI'LDEKNBSS, «.  [f 

A  desert;  a 


«t«.]  A 


Hi  Lat. 
plant, 
[from  i 


A  plant, 

A  plant. 

olive, 
Af titer. 
To  lute  or 
Dry. 


wild.] 


•  The  nate  of  being  wild  or 


sness. 
Spenser. 

ly :  not  in 
JftllK. 

WI'LDFIRE,  «.  {wild  and  Jire.]  A  composition 
of  inflammable  materials,  easy  to  fire,  and  hard 
to  be  cxi  in  jui»  I  ltd.  Shake  (ft art. 

WILDGOOSECHA'SE,  s.  A  pursuit  of  some- 
thing as  unlikely  to  be  caught  at  the  wild 
goose.  -  L'Estranre. 

WILDING,  t.  [viUtliughs,  Dutch.]  A. wild 
sour  apple.  Wt%l. 

WI'I.DLY,  ad.  [from  mid.] 
1  Without  cultivation.  Afore. 

•  Without  umcnesa }  with  ferity. 

t  With  disorder}  with  perturbation  or  distinc- 
tion. Shakespeare. 

4  Without  attention ;  without  Judgment ;  heed- 
lessly. Shakespeare. 

i  Capriciously ;  irrationally.  Wxtkin*. 

fl  Irregularly.  Dry  den. 

WI'LDNESS,  *.  [from  wiW  ] 

1  Rudeness ,  disorder  like  that  of  uncultivated 
ground.  Boca*. 

I  Inordinate  vivacity  ;  Irregularity  of  manners. 

Skmketpmrt. 

fl  Savageness  j  brutality.  sUry. 

4  Ferity »  the  state  of  an  animal  untamed  ;  coo- 
trary  to  Mmrr.cn . 

5  Uncultivated  state.  Dryden. 

•  Deviation  from  a  settled  course ;  irregularity. 

Walts, 

7  Alienation  of  mind.  Shakespeare. 
Wl'LDSEHVICE,  *.  [crai4tgns.  Lat.]   A  plant. 
WILE,  t.    (tnfe,  Sax.]     A  deceit  j  a  fraud  i  a 
trick  :  a  stratagem.  Roscommon. 
WI'LFUL,a.  [wiUandAU.] 
I  Stubborn ;  contumacious  ;  perverse ;  inflexible. 

Proper bs. 

•  Done  or  suffered  by  design.  Dreden. 
W I' L FULLY,  ad. 

l  Obstinately  j  stubbornly. 
«  By  design «  on  purpose. 
WILFULNESS,  ^b.t 


1LY,  ad.   [from  wily.]     By  stratagem  | 
fraudulently.  Joshua. 
WI'LIKESS, ».  [from  wtfy.]  Cunning;  guile.^ 

WILL,  s.  [tnlse,  Sax.  wills,  Dutch.] 
1  That  power  by  which  we  desire  and  purpose  ; 

Hooker. 
Lock*. 

Pope. 
Eccles. 


velleity. 
9  Choice  ,  arbitrary  de 

3  Discretion ,  choice. 

4  Command ;  direction, 
ft  Disposition  t  Inclination) 


6  Power  j 

7  Dit  ine 


ent. 


let. 


feet  i. 
•  <• •'■•d-vill. 
10  Good-wtU. 


of  a  dying  man's  ef- 
flsjsiaa* 

Fa vou  r ;  k  i  nd  n  ess.  Shakespeare. 
Right  intention.  Philemon. 
11  Ill-will.  Malice;  malignity. 
WILL  wis*  a  wisp,  «.  Jack  with  a  laothorn. 
Will  with  the  wisp  i»  of  a  round  flgure,  in  big- 
ness like  the  flame  of  a  candle;  and  like  a  bun- 
dle of  twigs  set  on  fire.  It  sometimes  gives  a 
bright  light;  at  other  times  more  obscure  and 
of  a  purple  colour.  At  band,  it  shines  less 
than  at  a  distance.  They  are  more  frequent 
in  places  unctuous,  marshy,  and  abounding 
with  reeds.  They  haunt  burying-places,  place. 


of  execution,  and  dunghills.  They  com  monly 
appear  In  summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  at  the  height  of  about  six  feet.  They 


run,  and  fly  from  tltose  Uiat 
iat  have  been  cat  died  consist 
of  a  shining  viscous  matter,  like  the  spawn  of 
f     '        »•*•  »u<  only  shiaing;  se  that  the 


WIN 

matter  seems  to  be  phosphorus  raised  from  pu- 
tri&ed  plants  or  carcases  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of  tbc 
evening,  and  then  shines.  AKtekenbrork . 

To^j^^h^Utm*  Gothicki  unison.  Saxon  ; 

1  To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or  be  done  , 
or  not  be,  or  not  be  done.  Hooker. 
1  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have.  Shjketp. 

5  To  ommand  i  to  direct.  Drydem. 
4  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense. 

WILLI  and  VUi,  among  the  English  Saxons,  as 
wiele  at  this  day  among  the  Germans,  signified 
mojry.   So  H \ll\el  m  us  is  the  defender  of  many  j 
Wilfrid,  peace  to  many.  Gibson. 
WI'LLING,  a.  [from  will.} 
I  Inclined  to  any  thing;  consenting.  Bentlep. 
«  Pleased  ,  desirous.  Mil: on. 

3  Favourable;  well  disposed  to  any 

4  Ready ;  complying. 
»  Chosen. 

6  Spontaneous. 

7  Consenting. 

WI  LLINGLY,  nd.  [from  willing.] 

I  With  one*s  own  consent;  without  dislike  ; 
without  reluctance.  MUtom. 

9  By  one's  own  desire.  Addison. 
WPLLINGNESS,  *.    [from wilt**.]  Consent; 

Calamw. 

WI'LLOW,  s.   [welie.  Sax.  gwilou,  Welsh.]  A 

tree  worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 
WI'LLOW  ISH, 

willow. 

Wl'LLOWORT.  s.  A  plant.  Afiiler. 
WI'LY,  o.  [fromwsie.]   Cunning ;  sly  ;  full  of 

stratagem;  fraudulent. 
W  I1  MB  LB,  «.  [wiavpei,  old  Dutch,  from 

to  bore.]    An  instrument  with  which  holes  arc 
buicd. '»»  Saarw. 
WI'MBLB,  a.   Active;  nimble;  shifting  to  and 
fro. 


Wl'MPLB,  «.  [pepUoa,  Ut.]   A  plant. 
Wl'MPLB.  a.  ^»mse,Fr.]    A  hood;  a 

7b  Wl'MPLB,  ».«. 
veil. 

WIN,  in  the  names  of  i 
line  temper,  from 
&c.  or  else  love 
beloved.  In  the  I 
battle  fought  there. 
To  W IN,  e.  a.  pret.  wax  and  won  \ 

[wiana,  Sax.  wmvnen,  Dutch.] 
1  To  gain  by  conquest . 
9  To  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest. 


veil. 


Milton. 
DenJukm. 
or  aometbistg 
Pope. 

ipliance. 
Sidney. 


9  To  gain 
valuable. 
4  To  obtain ; 


5  To  gain  by  play. 

6  To  gain  by  persua 

7  To  gain  by  courtship. 
To  WIN.  e-  a. 

l  To  gain  the  victory. 

8  To  gain  influence  or  ! 
S  To  gain  ground. 

4  To  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. . 
7b  WINCE,  v.  a.  [fwimgo,  Welsh .] 

impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of  pain.  I 
WINCH,  f.    [nineher,  Fr.  to  twist.l    A  mud. 
lace;  something  held  in  the  hand  by  which  a 
wheel  or  cylinder  is  turned.  Mortimer, 
To  WINCH,  v.  a.    To  kick  with  impatience }  tm 
fthrink  from  any  uneasiness.  Sh*knpe*re. 
Wl'NCOPIPE,  s.    A  amall  red 
stubble  fields. 


To  kick,  aa 


in  the 


WIND,  s.  [wind.  Sax.  wind,  Dutch.] 
1  Wind  is  when  any  tract  of  air  moves  from  the 
place  it  ia  in,  to  any  other,  with  an  m 
sensible  to  us :  wherefore,  it  was  not  ill  i 
by  the  ancients,  a  swifter  course  of  air ;  a  I 
ing  wave  of  air »  a  flux,  elusion,  or  a  an 
of  air.  Af  msc henbroek. 

8  Direction  of  Iks  blast  from  a  particular  point. 
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3  Breath  \  power,  or  act  of  respiration.  Shaketp. 

4  Air  earned  by  anv  action.  Milton. 

5  Breath  modulated  bj  an  instrument.  Jfciccm. 
0  Air  impregnated  with  scent.  Svtjt. 
7  Flatolence ;  wiuriiness.  Milton. 

•  Any  thing  insignificant  or  light  as  wind.  Mil. 

0  Dovn  the  wind.  To  decay.  VEttrange. 
hO  To  tr.kt  or  hate  the  wind.    To  gain  or  have  the 

upper  hand.  Bacon. 
To  WIND,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  wound,  [windan, 
Sax.  wt*d*n,  Dutch.] 
t  To  blow  ;  to  sound  by  inflation.  Dryden. 

5  To  turn  round ;  to  twist.  Motion. 

9  To  regulate  in  motion ;  to  turn  to  this  or  that 
direction.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  nose  ;  to  follow  by  scent. 

1  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients.  Jludibras. 

6  To  introduce  by  insinuation.  Shaketprart. 

7  To  change.  Addison. 

•  To  entwist ;  to  enfold  ;  to  encircle.  Skaketp. 
9  To  wind  oat.  To  extricate.  Clarendon. 

10  To  wind  urn.  To  bring  to  a  »mell  compass,  as  a 
bottom  of  thread.  Locke. 

11  To  wind  up,  (used  of  a  watch.)  To  convolve 
the  spring.  Shnkerpeare. 

14  To  wind  up.  To  put  into  a  state  of  renovated 
or  continued  motion.  drew. 

19  To  wind  up.   To  raise  by  degrees.  Uayuard. 

14  To  wind  up.  To  straiten  a  string  by  turning 
that  on  which  it  is  rolled ;  to  put  in  tune. 

Waller. 

1»  7b  wind  up.  To  put  in  order  for  regular  action. 

Shakespeare. 

To  WIND,  e.a. 
l  To  turn  j  to  cl 
«  To  turn  j  to  be 
9  To  move  round. 


WIP 


4  To  proceed  in  flexures.  Shakespeare . 

5  To  be  extricated  ;  to  be  disentangled.  Milton. 
W I'M) BOUND,  a.    {wind  and  bound.]  Con- 
fined by  contrary  winds.  Spectator. 

WI'NDRGG,  t.     An  egg  not  impregnated  ;  an 
egg  that  does  not  contain  the  principles  or 
life  Itroxn. 
WI'NDER,*.  [from  wind.] 
1  An  instrument  or  person  by  which  any  thing  is 
turned  round.  Svijt. 
«  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others.  Bacon. 
WI'NDPALL,  s.  [wiadand/aU.] 
1  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree.  Evelyn. 


«  An  unexpected  legacy. 
Wl'N  DF1.0WER,  s.  The  anemone, 
Wi'NDUALL,  s.  [wind  and  wall.]  Windfall, 
are  soft,  flatulent  tumours  or  bladders,  foil  of 
corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon  each  side  of  the 
fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful  in  hot  wea- 
ther ana  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a  horse  to 
bait.  Farrier**  Diettonary. 

Wl'NDGUN,  s.    [trindand  g»«.]    A  gun  which 
discharges  the  bullet  by  means  of  wind  com- 
pressed.  Wtlkint. 
Wl'NDINESS,  f.  [from  windy.] 
1  Fulness  of  wind  j  flatulence.  Floyer. 
•  Tendency  to  generate  wind.  Bacon. 
9 Tumour:  pumness.  *  Brtrevood. 

Wl'N  DING,  $.  [from  triad.]  Flexure ;  meander. 


WI'NDINGSHEET,  s.  [triad  and  sleet.]  A  sheet 
in  whirh  the  dead  are  enwrapped.  Shakespeare. 
Wl'N  DLASS.  i.  [triad  and  ioee.J 

1  A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped 
round  a  cylinder. 

2  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  la  tnrned. 

Shakespeare. 
WI'NDLE,  s.    [from  to  wind.]    A  spindle. 

Ainrworth. 

Wl'N  DM  i  I. L,  e.  [wind  and  mill.]    A  mill  turned 
by  the  wind.  Wilkins. 
WI'NDOW.s.  [rindae.  Danish  ] 
I  An  aperture  in  a  building  by  which  air  and 
light  are  intromited.  Swift. 
t  The  frame  of  glass  or  any  other  materials  that 
cover  the  aperture.  Newton. 
9  Lines  crossing  eaco  other.  Aiag. 
4  An  aperture  resembling  a  window. 
Te  Wl'N  DOW,  v.  a.  [from  Uie  noun.} 

7M 


1  To  furnish  with  windows.  Wottan. 
1  To  place  at  a  window.  Shaketpeart. 
9  To  break  into  openings.  Skakapeure. 
Wl'NDPIPE,  i.   [sstwd  and  pipe.]   The  passage 
for  the  breath.  Arbathmt. 
Wl'NDWARD,  ad.   [from  wad.]  Toward  the 
wind. 

WI/NDY,  a.  [from  triad.] 

I  Consisting  of  wind.  Bacon. 

i  Next  the  wind.  Shakespeare. 

9  Empty;  airy.  South. 

4  Tempestuous  ,  molested  with  wind.  Milton. 

h  Puffy ;  flatulent.  Shakespeare. 
WINE,  t.  [win.  Sax.  etna,  Dutch.] 

1  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Pope. 

2  Preparation  of  vegetables  by  fermentation, 
called  by  the  genet al  name  of  trine*. 

WI'NEBlfiBER,*  s.  [wine  apd  eiWer.]   A  great 
lover  of  wine.  Aih. 
WING,  ..  [fehwinf.  Sax.  wta*e,  Danish.] 
1  The  limb  or  a  bird  by  which  it  flies.  Sidney, 
f.  A  ran  to  winnow. 
9  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing. 
4  The  motive  of  flight. 
i  The  side  bodies  o?  an  army. 
6  Any  side  piece. 
ToWlNG,  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I  To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly, 
4  To  supply  with  side  oodles.  Shakespeare. 
I  NO,  r. 


Shtiketpcurt. 

•speare. 
Kindles. 


Pope. 


Sha 


To  Wiwu,  e. «. 
I  To  pass  by  flight. 
9  To  exert  the  power  of  fl>  ing. 
Wl'NGED,  a.  [from  wing.] 
1  Furnished  with  wings ;  flying. 
1  Swift  ;  rapid. 
WlNGEDPEA',  i.  [oeanu,  Lat.]   Aplant.  Milt. 
WI'NGSHELL,  s.   [wrxf  and  sleH.]   The  shell 
that  rovers  the  wing  of  insects.  Grew. 
WI'NGY,  o.    [froratriBf.]   Having  wings  ;  re- 
sembling  wings.  Addisnn. 
To  WINK.  v.  n.  [triaclan,  Sax.  trine  Jem,  Dutch.) 
l  To  shut  the  eyes.  TtiioUcn. 
S  To  hint,  or  direct,  by  the  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids. Strif*. 
9  To  close,  and  exclude  the  light.  Dryden. 
4  To  connive ;  to  seem  not  to  see  j  to  tolerate. 

Itoscc  tn  wo  a. 

iTobedrm.  Ahydtu. 
WINK,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  Act  of  closing  the  eye.  Temple. 
«  A  hint  given  bv  motion  of  the  eye.  Sidney. 
WI'NKE&.s.  Onewhow.nks. 
WI'NKINGLY,  ad.  [frt 

eye  almost  closed. 
WPN N Lit,  s.  rrrom  win .1    One  who  wins. 
WINNING,  part.  a.   [from win.]  Attractive; 

charming.  Aftiten. 
W  I'NNING,  *.  [from  win.]   The  »um  won.  Add. 
To  Wl'N  NOW,  v.  a.  [triadrtaa,  Sax.] 
I  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind ;  to  part  the 
grain  from  the  chaff.  Dryden. 
9  To  fan  ,  to  beat  as  with  wings.  Milton. 
9  To  sift  i  to  examine.  Dryden. 
4  To  separate  -.  to  part.  Shaketpemn . 

To  Wl'N  NOW,  *.  a.  To  part  corn  from  chaff. 

Eccletmsticns. 

WFNNOWER,  *.  [from  Ktenosr.]   He  who  wlr.- 


froro  wtakiag.]   With  the 


WI'NTER,*.  [winter,  Sax.]  The  cold  season  of 

fhe  year.  Sidney . 

To  WI'NTER,  ».  h.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pass 

the  winter.  Isaiah. 
To  W  I'NTER,  e.  o.  To  feed  or  manage  In  the 

winter.  Temide 
Wl'N TERBEATEN,  a.  [winter  and  6eat.]  Tla. 

ranted  by  severe  weather.  Spenser. 
WI'NTERCHERRY,  s.  [alkekeuge.]  Aplant. 
Wl'NTLRCITRON,  s.   A  sort  of  pear. 
Wl'NTERUREBN,  ».  [/>vroia  ]    A  plant. 
Wl'NTERLY,  o.   [winter  and  like.]    Soch  at  la 

suitable  to  winter  j  of  a  wAwtry  kind.  Sha.i. 
Wl'NTRY,  a.  "[from  iriater.]  Brumal ;  h vernal , 

suitable  to  winter.  £)ryrf"»- 
WI'NY,  c,   [from  unite.]   Having  the  taste  or 

qualities  of  wine. 
7b  WIPE,  ».  a.  [sriptw,  Sax.] 
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Skakrtpeare, 
Spenter, 
Locke. 


WIT 

1  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something  soft. 

Milton. 

9  To  take  away  bjr  tenion.         : Decay  of  Piety 

3  To  sinke  off  gently. 

4  To  clear  away, 
a  To  cheat;  to  defraud. 
«  To  vipe  Ml.   To  efface. 

WIPE,*,  [from  the  verb.) 
1  Act  of  cleansing. 

8  A  Wow  j  a  stroke;  a  jeer;  a  gibe;  a  sarcasm. 

—  S*\ft. 

5  rTrom  wuseJhu.]    A  bird.  Aimtwrtk. 
Wf'PER,  s.  [from  tripe.]    An  instrument  or  per- 
son by  which  any  thing  is  wiped.    Ben  Jonton. 

WIRE,  s.   [aw,  Fr.  to  draw  round.]  Metal 
drawn  Into  slender  threads.  Milton. 
To  Wl'REDKAW,  r.  a.  [vin  and  draw.] 
I  To  spin  into  wire. 

9  To  draw  out  Into  length.  Arbut hnct. 
I  To  draw  by  art  or  violence.  Dryden. 

WI'REDRAWER,  «.  [wire  and  drew.)    One  who 
spins  wire.  Locke. 
To  WIS,  v.  «.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  wist,  [wissen, 
Oer.  wysen,  Dutch.J     To  think  ;  to  imagine  : 


WIT 


obsolete. 
Wl'SDOM.s.  [wiadow,  Sax/] 
1  Sapience;  the  power  of  judging  rightly;  the 
knowledge  or  things.  Hooker. 
t  Prudence;  skill  in  affairs;  judicious  conduct. 

Skaketpeare. 

WISE,  a.  [wis,  Sax.  wits,  Dutch  ] 
llSauicnt;  judging  rightly ;  having  much  know- 
tledgc.  Additon. 
9  Judicious  ;  prudent.  Romans. 

3  Skilful ;  dexterous.  7\Uot$on. 

4  Skilled  in  hidden  arts.  Shake*peare. 

5  Grave  ,  becoming  a  wise  man.  Milton. 
WISE,  t.    [wise,  Sox.  wyse,  Dutch.]  Manner; 

way  or  being  or  acting.  This  word,  in  ihe 
modern  dialect,  is  often  corrupted  into  ways. 

WI'SEACRE,  s.  [tcuegghir,  Dutch.) 
t  A  wise  or  sententious  man :  obsolete. 
9  A  fool ;  a  dunce. 


S  A  tool ;  a  dunce.  a 
WI'SELY,  od.  [from  wist.]   Judiciously ;  pru- 
dently. Rogers. 
WI'SENESS,  •.    [from  wise.]     Wisdom,  aa- 
nience:  obsolete.  Spenser. 
To  WISH,  v.n.  [snicidn.  Sax.] 
1  To  have  strong  desire ;  to  long.  Arbuthnot. 
9  To  be  disposed  or  inclined.  Adduou. 
To  WISH,  v.  a. 
I  To  d ps  1  re }  to  long  for.  Sidney, 
t  To  recommend  by  wishing.  Shakes;  rare. 

3  To  imprecate.  Skaketpeare. 

4  To  ask. 

WISH,  t.  [from  the  TtTb.] 
I  Longing  desire, 
(desired. 


Pope. 
to 


8  Thing 
3  Desire 

Wl'SHEDLY,  ad.  [from  wuAed.] 

desire  :  not  used. 
WI'SHER,s.  [from  wis*.] 
I  One  who  longs. 

9  One  who  expresses  wishes.  Skaketpeare. 
WI'SHFUL,a.  [wf«A  and/nil.] 

1  Longing ,  showing  desire.  Saalrespeure. 
9  Desirable  ;  exciting  wishes.  Chapman. 
WI'SH FULLY,  ad.  [from  wisA/al.]  Earnestly; 

with  longing. 
WI'SKET,  «.  A  basket.  Ainsvortk. 
WISP,  «.  (wisp,  Swedish  and  old  Dutch.]  A 
small  bundle,  as  or  hay  or  straw.  Bacon. 
WIST.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  wis. 
WI'STFUL,  a.  Attentive;  earnest;  fall  of 
thought.  Cay. 
Wl'STFULLY,  ad.  [from  tristful.]   Attentively ; 

earnestly.  Htulxbrat. 
WI'STLY,  od.    [from  wis.)    Attentively ;  ear- 
nestly.  Skaketpeare. 
To  WIT,  e.  a.  [viton.  Sax.]   To  know.  It  is  now 
only  used  in  the  phrase  to  wit,  that  is  to  cay. 
.       .    _  Shakespeare. 
WIT,  s.  [s/ewtl,  Sax.  from  wttea,  to  know.] 
1  The  powers  of  the  mind  ;  the  mental  facul- 
ties 1  the  intellects.  ShaJtotptare 
7t4 


Leek*. 
fancy,  or 
Sprat. 

Ihy.ien'. 


8  Imagination ;  Quickness  of  fancy 
3  Sentiments  produced ' 

by  genius. 
1  4  A  man  of  fancy. 
5  A  man  of  genius. 

0  Sense;  judgment. 
7  Faculty  of  the  mind. 
«  tin  the  plural.) 

9  Contrivance .  stratagem ; 
invention  t  ingenuity. 

WITCH,*.  twicee.Sax.l 

1  A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 
9  A  winding  sinuous  bank. 

To  W  ITCH,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

to  enchant. 
WITCHCRAFT,  ».  [wt'teA  and  craji 

1  The  practices  of  witches. 

9  Power  more  than  natural. 
WITCHERY,  s.  [from  wilcA.) 

WITCRACKER,  t.  [wis 

one  who  breaks  a  jest. 
WITCRAFT,  *.  [wis  and  craft.] 

invention :  obsolete. 
To  W1TE,  v.  a. 

p  roach. 
WITE,*.  [from  the  veib.] 


WITH,  prep.  [wilA,  Sax.) 
I  By  s  sick  v:h  sorrow.  Skaketpeare. 
9  Noting  the  means :  she  won  him  wit*  pro- 
mises. Dryden. 

3  Noting  the  instrument  •■  he  was  struck  witA  a 
hailstone.  Woodvard. 

4  On  the  side  of;  for:  my  friends  are  wuA  the 
king.  Genesis. 

5  In  opposition  to;  in  competition  or  contest: 
I  will  leap  nritk  you  for  a  wager.  Skaketpeare. 

6  Noting  comparison:  he  is  compared  vita  hit 
belters. 

7  In  society :  it  is  difficult  to  live  wi<A  hod 


Spenser. 
To  bewitch  ; 

3  , 

ft  or  on. 
Deviant. 

intent- 
Haletgk. 
A  joker ; 
"  etpeare. 
rivanct  ; 


Skak 


8  In  company  of ••  you  were  wit*  me 

told. 

9  In  appendage :  m> 

"  Locke. 

10  In  mutual  dealing  :  the  English  trade  wita  ail 
mankind.  Shakespeare. 

1 1  Noting  connexion :  there  are  always  learea 
wilA  fruit.  Dryden. 

19  Immediately  after  1  he  laughed,  and  srtik  that 

went  away.  Garth* 
IS  Among:  I  went  witA  the  crowd.  Rynnrr. 
14  Upon  :  my  friend  has  great  power  ssixa  me.  Ad. 
11  In  consent ,  he  served  wttA  Milo,  and  with 

Milo  he  deserted. 
10  JfhA,  in  composition, 

privation ;  except  witAa/. 
WlTHAL,  «d.  [wilA  and  all.] 
1  Along  with  the  rest,  likewise;  at  the 

time.  //< 
9  It  is  sometimes  used  by  writers  where  we  now 

usevttA.  Tiilolun. 
WITHDRA'W,  r.  a.  [wilA  and  draw.] 
1  To  take  back  ;  to  bereave.  Hooker. 
9  To  call  away  :  to  make  to  retire.  Broome. 
To  WITHDRA'W,  r.  a.   To  retire ;  to  retreat. 

Tat  tier. 

WITHDRA'WINGROOM,  s.  [wt/Adrow  and 
room.]  Room  behind  another  room,  for  re- 
tirement. Mortimer. 

WITHE,  s. 
1  A  willow  twig. 

9  A  band  ;  properly  a  band  of  twigs. 
WITHER,  a.  n.  [gettntherod,  Sax.) 
I  To  fade  ;  to  grow  sapless ;  to  dry  up. 
9  To  waste,  or  pine  away. 
3  To  lose  or  want  animal 
WITHER,  v.tu 
I  To  make  to  fade. 
9  To  make  to  shrink, 
of  animal  moisture. 
WPTHERBAND,  #.    A  piece  of  iron  laid  under 
a  saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the  horse  "a 
•  withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight, 
that  form  the  bow.         FmrriarU  ~ 


Temple. 
Drydea. 

James. 
for  want 
Mtltrtn. 
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WITHEREDNESS,  i.   [from  withered.]  The 
•tate  r>f  being  withered  ;  marcidity.  Mortimer. 
WITHERS,*.   It  the  joining  of  the  shoulder- 
bone*  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

farrier'*  Dictionary. 
WITHERWRUNG.  a.  An  injury  caused  by  a 
saddle,  when  the  bowi,  being  too  wide,  bruise 
the  flesh  between  the  second  and  third  verte- 
bra? of  the  back,  which  forms  that  prominence 
that  rises  above  their  shoutdcra.  Far.  Diet. 
To  WITHHOLD,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  vithheU, 

or  withholden.  [with  and  A0W.7 
iTo  restrain  j '  to  keep  from  action    to  hold 
back.  Dryden. 
9  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct.  Hooker. 
3  To  take  away  .  to  refuse.  Spenser. 
WITH  HOLDER,  *.  [Uom  withhold.]    He  who 

withholds. 
WITHI'N,  prrp.  [withmuan,  Sax.] 
1  In  the  Inner  part  of.  Sprat. 
■  In  the  compass  of;  not  beyond.  Wbutm. 

3  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external.  Locke. 

4  Not  longer  ago  than.  Shakespeare. 
»  Into  the  reach  of.  Ofu-ay. 

6  In  the  reach  of.  Aftiioa. 

7  Into  the  heart  or 

•  No 

0  In 

WITHI'N,  ad. 

1  In  the  inner  parts ;  inwardly)  internally. 

PsMajil. 

9  In  the  mind.  Dryden. 

WITHINSl'DE,  ad.    [within  and  tide.]    In  the 
interiour  parts.  Sharp. 

WITHOUT,  prep.  [arilaalan.  Sax.] 
t  Not  with.  Hall 
9  In  a  state  of  absence  from.  Tatter. 

3  In  the  state  of  not  having.  1  Bacon. 

4  Beyond  ;  not  within  the  compass  of.  Burnet. 

•  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of  1  irilA- 
omt  peace  there  is  no  pleasure.  Addison. 

6  Not  by:  not  by  the  use  of}  not  by  the  help  of. 


WOM 


of. 


TOni 

•  Not  within. 
9  With  exemption  from. 
WITHOUT,  ad. 
I  Not  on  the  ins 
9  Outof  doors. 
3  Kxternallv  ;  not  in  the  mind. 
WITHOUT,  couj.   Unless  1  if-not;  except.  Sid. 

Sax.]  With. 

\er. 
To 


Grew. 
Ho  turn. 


WITHOUTEN, 
out  1  obsolete 
To  WITH STA'ND, 


r.  a. 


gainstand:  to  oppose:  to  resist.  Sidney. 
WH  HST.VNDER,  *.  [from 


ponent}  resitting  power 
WITHY,  s.  [withif,  Sax.]  Willow 


[with  and  stand.] 

Sidr 
.]    An  op- 
Ralngh. 


WITLESS,  «.    [from  tail.]     Wanting  under- 
standing;  inconsiderate.  Fair/at. 
WITLING...  [diminutive  of  an*.]   A  pretender 
to  wit ;  a  man  of  petty  smartness.  Pope. 
W ITN  ESS,  s.  [srifsw«se,  Sax.] 
1  Testimony ;  attestation.  John. 
9.  One  who  gives  testimony.  Genet ii. 

3  With  a  untsutn.     Effectually  1  to  a  great  de- 
gree ,  a  low  phrase.  Prior. 
To  W I  I  N  ESS,  r.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  at. 

test ;  to  tell  with  asseveration.  Donne. 
To  WITNESS,  v.  n.  To  bear  testimony.  Sidney. 
WITNESS,  tar.  An  exclamation  signifying  that 
person  or  thing  may  attest  it.  Milton. 
WlTSNA'PPER,  *.  [aril  and  snap.]  One  who 
affects  repartees.  Shakespeare. 
W1TTED,  a.   [from  wit.]     Having  wit>  as  a 

quirk  witted  boy. 
WITTICISM,  1.  [from  settle.]   A  mean  attempt 
at  wit.  L'Estrange. 
WITTILY,  ad.  [from  urilly.] 
I  Ingeniously;  cunningly;  artfully.      Dry  den. 
9  With  flight  of  imagination.  Ben  Jonton. 

WITTINES8,  *.    [from  witty.]   The  quality  of 
beinfr,  witty.  Spenser. 
WITTINGLY,  ad.  [witan,  Sax.  to  weet  or  know.] 
Knowingly  -t  not  ignorantly }  with  knowledre  ; 

•  If  ft*  1 

791 


WITTOL,  s.  [wiitol.  Sax.]  A  man  who  kaows 

the  falsehood  of  his  wife,  and  seems  content- 
ed ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Clearelrmd. 
WITTOLLY,  ad.  [from  triicol.]  Cuckoldly. 


WITTY,  a  [from  aril.] 
I  Judicious  ;  ingenious)  inventive.  Judith. 
9  Full  of  imagination.  South. 
5  Sarcastick  .  full  of  taunts.  Addison. 
WITWAU  ».  [cirto,  Lat.]    A  bird.  ^ismrorlA. 
WITWORM,  *.    [wit  and  twrn.]     One  that 
feeds  on  wit ;  a  canker  of  wit.        Ben  Jonscm. 
To  W I VE,  v.  a.  [from  ari/e.]   To  marry  j  to  take 

a  wife. 
7b  WIVE,  v.  a. 
I  To  match  to  a  wife.  Shakespeare. 
«  To  take  for  a  wife.  Shakespeare. 
WI'VELY,  ad.   [from  wives;  wifely  is  more  ana- 
logical.]  Belonging  to  a  wife.  Sidney. 
WIVES,*.   The  ulural  of  wife. 
WI'ZARD, '».    [from  wis*.]    A  conjuror ;  an  in. 

chanter  j  a  he  witch.  Mtlton. 
WO,  «.  [wa,  Sax.] 
1  Grief}  sorrow  ;  misery;  calamity.  Pope. 
9.  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations,  wo  be;  or  in 
exclamations  of  sorrow,  «x>  4s  ;  anciently  wo 
umrth.  EzekieL 
3  A  denunciation  of  calamity ;  a  curse.  South. 
WOAD,  *.   [wad,  Sax.]    A  plant  cultivated  for 
the  diers,  who  use  it  for  the  foundation  of 
many  colours.  Miller. 
Wobegon  e,  a.  [wo  and  It  zone]   Lost  in  wo ; 

overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Shakespeare. 
WO  FT.  The  obsolete  part.  past,  from  to  waft. 


Dryden. 

Philipt. 


WOFUL,  a.  [wo  and  full.} 

I  Sorrowful  t  afflicted;  mc 

9  Calamitous  ,  afflictive. 

3  Wretched ;  paltry ;  sorry. 
WOFULLY,  tut.  [from  woful.] 

1  Sorrowfully  j  mournfully. 

«  Wretchedly  ;  in  ft  sense  of  contempt* 
WOFULNESS,  *.  [from  wo/al.]   Misery;  cala- 
mity. 

WOLD,  *.  If  aid,  whether  tingly  or  jointly  in 
the  names  «_f  places,  signifies  a  plain  open 
country;  from  the  Saxon  void,  a  plain  and  a 

8 lace  without  wood.  Gibson. 
iLF,  *.  [wa{f,  Sax.  wolf,  Dutch.] 
1  A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep.  Shak. 
9  An  eating  ulcer.  Brown. 
WOLFDOG,  «.  [wof/ and  do*.] 
I  A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed  kept  to  guard  sheep. 

Ticket. 

9  A  dog  supposed  to  he  bred  between  a  dog  and  • 
wolf. 

WO'LFISH.  a.   [from  wotf]    Resembling  a  wolf 

In  equalities  or  form.  LSEst 
WOLFSBANE.  *.  [tro//and  bane.]  A 

plant ;  aconite. 
VVOLFSMILK,*.   An  herb.  Ainswortk. 
WOLV1SH,  a.   [from  wo/ret,  of  wolf  f  wolfish  it 

more  proper.]  Resembling  a  wolf.  Hovel. 
WOMAN,  *.    [as/raoa.  wimman.  Sax;  whence 

we  yet  pronounce  vomrn,  tn  the  plural,  t 

Skmner.] 

I  The  female  of  the  human  race.  Qt 
9  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

Shakespeare. 

To  WOMAN, «.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  make 

Sliant  like  a  woman.  Shakespeare, 
'MANE P.  o.    (from  woman.]  Accompanied 
or  united  with  a  woman.  Shakespeare. 
WOMAN  HATER,  s.   [woman  and  hater.]  One 
that  has  an  aversion  for  the  female  sex.  Swtft. 
WO  MAN  HEAD,       [from  woman.]  Thecharao 
WOMANHOOD,  j    ter  and  collective  Qualities 
of  a  woman.  Spenser. 
To  WOMAN  ISE,  r.  a.  [from  woman.]  To  emas- 
culate ;  to  effeminate;  to  soften.  .Sidney. 
WOMANISH,  a.   [from  woman. j  Suitable  to  a 
woman;  having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  re- 
sembling  a  woman.  Ascham. 
WOMANKIND,  *.    [woman  and  kind.]  The 
female  sex  1  the  race  of  women.  SiJnet. 
WOMANLY,  o.  [from  woman.] 
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woo 

I  Becoming  a  wonan  j  sailing  a 

nine ;  not  masculine. 
•  Not  childish ;  not  girlish. 
WOMANLY,  a  J  (from  we« 
of  a  «*«>m«n  ;  effeminately 
WOMB,i    [wanton,  Goth. 


WOR 


Aebatknot. 
]  In  the  nanner 


Shaketp. 
Dry. 


l  Tlie  place  of  the  fcetus  In  the  _ 
t  The  place  whence  any  thing  is 
9  Any  cavity. 
To  WOMB,  v. a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  enclose; 

to  breed  in  secret.  Shakeepeare. 
WOMBY,  a.  [from  mt.]  Capacious.  Skakeep. 
WOMEN,  l.    Plural  of  wvman. 
WON.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  win. 
To  WON,  a.  a.  [wuniaa.  Sax.  wan,  Oer.]  To 
dwell ,  to  live  |  to  have  abode :  not  in  use. 

Fairfax. 

WON.i.  [from  the  verb.]  Dwelling »  habitation: 
obsolete.  Spenter. 

To  WONDER,  a. a.  [wundriaa,  Saxon  ;  wonder. 
Dutch.)  To  be  struck  with-admiration  i  to  be 
pleased  or  surprised  so  as  to  be  astonished.  ^ 

WON  PER,  s.  [waador.  Sax.  wonder,  Dutch.] 
t  Admiration  •  astonishment ,  amazement }  sur- 
prise caused  by  something  unusual  or  unex- 

Cted.  Bacon, 
it  of  wonder  ;  a  strange  things  something 
more  or  greater  than  can  be  expected.  Carew. 
S  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder.  Waltt. 
WONDERFUL,  a.  [wonder  and  Ju.l  ]  Admir- 
able ;  strange  ;  astonishing.  Milton. 
WON  DERFU  LLY,  ad.   [from  woader/al  ]   In  a 
r»  u>  a  wonderful  degree. 


WOODLAND,  «.  [wood  and 
ground  covered  with  woods. 
WOOD  LARK,  s.  A  melodious  sort  of  wild  I 
WOODLOUSE,  i.  [wood  and  louse.]  An  insect. 
Notwithstanding  the  appellation  of  millcpea, 
it  has  only  fourteen  pair  nf  short  legs ;  it  is  a 
very  swift  runner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll 
itself  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  *re 
found  under  old  lop  of  wood  or  large  stones, 

"  trees. 
Hilt. 

WOODMAN,  s.  [wood  and  man.}  A  sportsman  , 
a  hunter.  Pope. 
WOOD  MONGER,  i.    [wood  and  avenger.  J  A 

woodsetler. 
WOODNI'GHTSHADR,  t.   A  plant. 
WOCONOTE,  i.   Wild  music*.  A/tflww. 
WOODNYMPH,  t.  [wood  and  nywpa.]  A  fabled 


((Kldcada  of  the  f  oocii 
WOODOFFERING,*. 


'NDERMENT,  ».  [from 
ment  i  amazement. 
WON  DERSTRL't'K,  a.  [wonder  and  siroe*.] 
Amaaed.  Drfden. 
WONDROUS,  a.  [contracted  from  vendrmu,  of 
wonder]  Admirable)  marvellous;  strange; 
surprising.  Dry  den. 

WO  N  D ROUSLY,  ad.  [from  axmdroai.] 
1  To  a  strange  degree.  Drayton, 
t  In  a  strange  manner.  Chapman. 
To  WONT,     }v.n.  pret. and  part.  wool,  [snstun, 
To  be  WONT,  j    Sax.  gewo<meo,  Dutch.]  To  be 
nstomed  ;  to  use ;  to  be  used.  Bacon. 


WONT.s.  [from  the  varb.] 
w5,NT.Ma'  contraction  of 


not, 


for 


WONTED,  port.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Accustom- 
ed i  used  t  usual.  Dry  dm. 

WONTEDNKS8,s.  rfrom  wonted.)  State  of  being 
accustomed  to :  not  used.  A'i»r  Ckurle$. 

WONTLES8,  a.  [from  wont.)  Unaccustomed  ; 
unusual :  obsolete.  Spenser. 

To  WOO,  *.  a.  [awogod,  courted,  Sax.) 
I  To  court ;  to  use  Tor  love.  Poor. 
9  To  court  solicitously  %  to  invite  with  impor- 
tunity. Daviet. 

To  WOO,  v.*.  To  court;  to  make  love.  Dry. 

WOOD,  a.  [wad.  Sax.  wood,  Dutch.)  Mad;  furi- 
ous; raging:  obsolete.  Spenter. 

WOOD,  s.  [wade,  Sax.  wood,  Dutch.) 
I  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees.  Drydea. 
9  The  substance  of  trees  ;  timber.  Beyle. 

WOODANE'MONE,  s.   A  plant. 

WOODBIND,  | j.  [wadoind,  Sax.]  Honeysuckle. 

WOODBINE,  |  Peackam. 

WOODCOCK,  t.  [wodacer,  Sax.)  A  bird  of  pass- 
age with  a  long  bill.  It  is  a  word  ludicrously 
used  for  a  dunce.  Shakeipeare. 

WOODDRINK.  s.     Decoction  or  infusion  of 

•wSSSfi&S!1  woc2*>  m  MM*fr»«-  /kyer. 
WOODED,  a.  [from  wood.]  Supplied  with 


WOODBN.o.  [from  wood  ] 
l  Ligneous  j  made  of  wood. 
9  Clumsy ;  awkward. 
WOODFRETTER,  s.  [teres,  Lat.)  An  Insect;  a 
woodworm.  Aimvorth 
WO(yDHOLE,s.  [wood  and  »«le.)  Place  where 
wood  Is  laid  op.  "  />»( 


mips. 


WOODPECKER,  s.  jwo 


peck; 


on  the  altar. 
Jit 


lint.  Lat.]  A  bird,  the  structure 
of  the  woodpecker  is  very  singular,  whether  w« 
look  at  its  great  length,  or  at  its  sharp  horaw 
bearded  point,  and  the  gluey  matter  at  the  end. 
the  better  to  stab  and  draw  little  maggots  otst 
of  wood.  Dtrkam. 
WOOD  PIGEON,  or  IVo., dot  leer,  t.  Awildpigeow. 
WOOD  ROOF,  i.   An  herb.  AvnwerUu 
WOODSARE,  s.  A  kind  of  spittle  found  upon 
herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage.  Bacon. 
WOODSEERE,  s.  [wood  and  sere.]    The  time 

when  there  is  no  sap  in  the  tree. 
WOODSORREL.  •.  [oiyi,  Lat.]    A  plant. 
WOODWARD.*,  [wood  and  word.]  A* 
WOODY,  a.  [from  wood.] 
I  Abounding  with  wood. 
*  Lifnenut;  consisting  of  wood. 
3  Relating  to  woods ;  sylvan.  Spenser. 
WOOER,  s.  [from  woo.]  One  who  courts  a  wo* 
man.  Chapman. 
WOOF,  *.  [from  woee.l 
i  The  set  of  threads  that  crosses  the  warp .  the 
weft.  Boron. 
9  Texture ;  cloth.  Milton. 
WOOING,*  «.  [from  woo.]  The  act  of  making 
love  to  a  woman  ,  a  solicitous  invitation.  JsAw 
WOOINGLY,  od.   [from  wooing.]   Pleasingly  » 

so  as  to  invite  to  stay.  Sk 
WOOL,  ».  [was,  Sax.  woMea,  Dutch.] 
1  The  fleece  of  sheep ;  that  which  is 
cloth. 

«  Any  short  thick  hair.  5*o*espenrr. 

WOOLCOMM,*  i.  [vool  and  coma.]  The  instru- 
ment with  which  wool  »  combed. 

WOOI.COM BER,*  i.  [wool  and 
whose  business  is  to  comb  wool. 

WOOLFEL,  s.  [wooi  and/otY 

of  the  wool.  Dane*. 

WOOLLEN,  a.  [from  woof.]  Made  of  wool  not 
Anely  dressed,  and  thence  used  likewise  for 
any  thing  coarse.  Shakespeare. 

WOOLLEN,  s.  [fromwaoL]  Cloth  made  of 

WOOLLY, a.  [from  woof.] 
I  Clothed  with  wool. 
9  Consisting  of  wool. 
3  Resembling  wool. 


into 


0 


At*. 

One 
Ah. 


WOOLPACK.i.  . 
WOOLSACK,  I*  t1 


J 

1  A  bag  of  wool ;  a  bundle  of  wool. 
9  The  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Dradeaw 

S  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight.  Geneland. 
WOOL  WARD,  ad.  [wooi  and  ward-]  In  wool  t 
not  used.  Skaknpeare. 
WORD,  «.  [word.  Sox.  woord,  Dutch.) 

1  A  single  part  of  speech.  Pop*. 

9  A  short  discourse.  TiUotsow. 

3  Talk  l 

4  Dispute ; 

5  Langusge ;  oral  i  

8  Promise.  Drylev. 
7  Signal ;  token  ;  order.  Sliokctpearr. 
I  Account;  tidings; 
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f  Declaration  ;  purpose  expressed.  Dry/dm. 

10  Affirmation .  Decay  of  Pitt*. 

11  Scripture ;  word  of  God.  Wkitgift. 
14  The  second  person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity: 

a  scripture  term.  Milum. 
To  WOK  [J,  i  .  n.  [from  the  noun.]  Tu  dispute. 

L'Eitrungt. 
To  WORD,  v.  a.  To  express  in  proper  words. 


Verbose}  full  of 


or  wrong  at.  [i 


Shakrtpearc. 
Dry  dm. 
MUton, 
Jtaiah. 
Bacon. 


«.  [from  word.] 

words. 

WORE,  The  preterit  of  wear 
To  WORK,  v.  n.  pret.  worked, 
cam.  Sax.  werkem.  Dutch.] 

I  To  labour ;  to  travail  $  to  toil. 

a  To  be  i  n  action  ;  to  be  in  motion. 

3  To  act  >  to  carry  on  operations. 

4  To  operate  as  a  manufacturer, 
ft  To  ferment. 

8  To  operate  j  to  have  effect. 
7  To  obt  jin  by  dilifence. 
■  To  act  internally ;  to  operate  as  a 

other  physick. 

9  To  act  as  on  a  subject. 

10  To  make  way. 

11  To  be  tossed  or 
To  WORK,  r.  a. 

1  To  labour  ;  to  manufacture ;  to  form  by  labour. 

Raleigh. 

9  To  hrinf  by  action  into  any  state.  Additon. 

9  To  Influence  by  successful  impulses.  Bacon. 

4  To  make  by  gradual  labour,  or  continued  vio- 
lence. Additon. 

ft  To  produce  by  labour  ;  to  effect.  Dntatasond. 

I  To  manage  in  a  state  of-  mot  too ;  to  put  into 
motion.  Arbuthnot. 

7  To  put  to  labour ;  to  exert.  Additon. 

•  To  embroider  with  a  needle.  Spectator. 

9  To  work  out.   To  effect  by  toil.  Addtton. 

10  To  icork  cmt.   To  erase  j  to  efface.  Druden. 

11  To  work  up.  To  raise.  Atterbury. 


up.  To 


in  any  work,  as  ma- 


Druden. 
Temple. 


1*  7b 
terials. 

WORK,  i.  [veorc.  Sax.  werk,  Dutch.] 
lToilj  labour;  employment. 
9  A  state  of  labour. 

3  BuntMing  attempt.  StilUngjieet 

4  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle.  Law. 
ft  Any  fabrick  or  com  pages  of  ait.  Pope. 
A  Action  |  feat;  deed.  Hammond. 
7  Any  thing  made.  Donne. 
t  Operation.  Digby. 
9  Effect ;  consequence  of  agency.  Milton. 

10  Management ;  treatment.  Skaketpeare. 

11  To  let  on  work.   To  employ  I  to  engage. 


s.  [from  work.] 

South. 

WC^RK  FELLOW,  s.  '[work  and /«««*.]  One  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work  with  another.  Romans. 

WO'RKHOUSE        )  ,  .  , 

WO'RKINGHOUSR,  \      ^9crk  *nd  h0nm'* 
1  A  place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried 
on.  Druden. 
9  A  place  where  idlers  and  vagabonds  are  con- 
demned to  labour.  Atterbury. 

WCRKINGDAY,  i.   [work  and  day.]   Day  on 
which  labour  is  permitted  ;  not  the  sabbath. 

WORKMAN,.,    [work  and  man.]  A^SficVn 

a  maker  of  any  thing.  Additon. 
WORKMAN LY,  a.   ffrom  worJrat**.]  Skilful; 

well  performed ;  workmanlike. 
WtKRKMANLY,  ad.  Skilfully;  in  a  manner 

becoming  a  workman.  SI 
WORKMANSHIP.*.  Ifrota  workman.] 
I  Manufacture  ;  something  made  by  any  i 

htlotson. 

9  The  skill  of  a  worker ;  the  degree  of  skill  dis- 
covered in  any  manufacturer.  Spenser. 
3  The  art  of  working.  Jioodtmrd* 
WO'K KM  .ASTER,  «.   [work  and  matter. \  The 

Serformer  of  any  work.  Milton. 
'RKSHOP,*  s.  [work  and  ihop.]  The  shop 
where  work  is  done. 
WORKWOMAN,  #.  [work  and  woman.] 
797 
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I  A  woman  skilled  In  needlework.  Spenter. 

9  A  woman  that  work*  f<>r  hire. 
WO'RKYDAY,  *.   [corrupted  from  worfcnif</ay.] 

The  day  not  the  sabbath.  Gay. 
WORLD,  s.  [world.  Sax.  wereld.  Dutch  ] 
I  World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies 
whatever.  L«c*e. 
9  System  of  beings.  Milton. 

3  The  earth }  the  terraqueous  globe.  Heylin. 

4  Present  atate  of  existence.  Shaketpeare. 
ft  A  secular  life.  Rngert. 

6  Public*  life;  the  publick.  Shaketpeare. 

7  Business  of  life  \  trouble  of  life.  Sh  ikeapeart. 
%  Great  multitude.  Sau<<rrton- 
9  Mankind  \  a  hyperbolical  expression  for  many: 

all  the  world  ia  a  favourite  phrase,  in  French, 
for  many.  Clarendon. 

10  Course  of  life.  Clari»ia. 

11  Universal  empire.  Prior. 
19  The  manners  of  men  j  the  practice  of  life.  Sw. 

13  Every  thine,  that  the  wvr'd  contains.  Low. 

14  A  large  tract  of  country  }  a  wide  compass  of 
.  things.  Cowley. 
ift  A  collection  of  wonders ;  a  wonder  : 


16 Time:  now  only  in  use  in  the  phrase,  World 
without  end. 

17  In  the  world.    In  possibility.  Additon. 

18  For  all  the  world.  Exactly.  Sidney. 
WO*RLDLlNESS,  i.   [from  vordiy.] 

neas  ■,  addictedness  to  gain. 
WORLDLING,  t.    [from  world.]  A 

upon  profit.  Hooker. 
WORLDLY,  a.  [from  woWd.l 
I  Secular  i  relating  to  this  life,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  life  to  come.  Auerbury. 
9  Bent  upon  this  world ;  not  attentive  to  a  future 
atate.  Milton. 
3  Human;  common)  belonging  to  the  world. 

Raleigh. 

WO'RLDLY,  od.  [fromwoWd.]   With  relation 

to  the  present  life. 
WORM,  «.    [wyrm,  Sax.  worm,  Dutch } 

Latin.] 

1  A  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in  the 
earth.  Sandy  t. 

9  A  poisonous  serpent.  Shaketpeare. 

3  Animal  bred  in  the  body.  Harxey. 

4  The  animal  that  spins  silk.  Shaketpeare. 
ft  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture.  Skak. 

6  Something  tormenting.  Milton. 

7  Any  thing  vermiculaled,  or  turned  round  ;  any 
thing  spiral.  Moxom. 

To  WORM,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]   To  work 
slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually.      .  Herbert. 
To  WORM,  a.  a. 

I  Tu  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means,  perhaps  as 
hy  a  screw.  Swift. 
9  To  deprive  a  dog  of  something  under  his 
tongur,  which  is  said  to  prevent  him  from 
running  mad.  More. 
WORM  EATEN,  a.    [warm  and  ealea.] 
I  Gnawed  by  worms.  Shaketpeare. 
9  Old  t  worthless.  Donne. 
WCRMWOOD,  s.  [from  its  virtue  to  kill  worms 
in  the  body  i  perhaps  properly  worm-wort.]  A 
plant.     Of  this  plant  there  are  thirty-two 
species,  one  of  which,  the  common  wormwood, 
arrows  in  the  roads.  MUler. 
WORMY,  a.  [from  irorsa.]  Full  of  worms.  Mil. 
WORN.   The  part.  pass,  of  wear.    Worn  out,  is 

Suite  consumed.  Dryden. 
'UN  II.,  i.  In  the  backs  of  cows  in  the  sum- 
mer  are  maggots  generated,  which  in  Essex 
they  rail  worntU.  Uti  ham. 

To  WORRY,  v.  a.   [worigen,  Saxon.] 
I  To  tear  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its  prey. 

King  Charlet. 

9  To  harass  or  persecute  brutally.  Suift. 
WORSE,  a.  The  comparative  of  bad.  [win.  Sax.] 
More  bad  ;  mure  ill.  Locke. 
WORSE,  oat.  In  a  manner  more  bad.  Shak. 
The  WORSE,  s.    I  from  the  adjective.]  . 

l  The  loss ;  not  the  advantage ;  not  the  better. 

*  A'lSJf*. 


WOR 


WRE 


To  WORSE,  •.«.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  jut 
to  disadvantage  :  not  used.  '  Milton. 

WOKSER.  a.  A  barbarous  word  formed,  by  cor 
rupting  wcri*  with  the  usual  comparative  ter- 
mination. 
WORSHIP,  a.    [weortktcyp*,  Saa.] 
1  Dignity;  eminence;  cxcellti 
ft  A  character  of  honour. 

3  A  title  of  honour.  Dryden. 

4  A  term  of  ironical  respect.  Pope. 

5  Adoration;  religious  act  of  reverence.  Mtltcn. 

6  Honour  .  respect  -,  civil  deference.  Luk«. 

7  Idolatry  oflovers  .  submissive  respect.  Shak. 
To  WORSHIP,  ».  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

l  To  adore ;  to  honour  or  venerate  with  reli- 
gious right*.  Milton. 
•  To  respect;  to  honour;  to  treat  with  civil 
reverence.  Shakespeare. 
3  To  honour  with  amorous  respect.  carets. 
To  WORSHIP,  v.  n.  To  perform  act*  of  ador- 
ation.  1  Kins,. 

WORSHIPFUL,  a.    [woriaip  and  A«0 
I  Claiming  respect  by  any  character  or  ^g^ty. 

9  A  term  of  ironical  respect.  Stillingj!*! . 

WO  RS  H I P  F  l." LLY,  aa\,R«pectfully.  lhak. 
WORSHIPPER,  *.  [from  wrthipf]  Adorer, 
one  who  worships.  Addison. 
WORST,  a.  [the  superlative  of  bod,  formed  from, 
worse.]    Most  bad  ;  most  ill.  LocksK 
WORST,  s.    The  most  calamitous  or  wicked 
atau  ,  the  utmost  height  or  degree  of  any  thing 
til.  Dry  tin. 

To  WORST,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  de- 
feat j  to  overthrow.  Suckling. 
WORSTED,  «.  fCf'om  Wonted,  a  town  in  Nor 


folk,  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture.] 
Woollen  yarn ;  wool  spun.  Pope. 
WORT.  «.  [wirr.  Sax.  wort.  Dutch.] 
I  Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herb;  whence 
it  stilt  continues  in  many,  as  toerwsrt,  spleen- 
wort. 

ft  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
9  [From  ayrt.  Sax.]     New  beer,  either  unfer* 
mented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  Bacon. 
To  WORTH,  or  WURTH,  t>.  a.  fweorlAoa,  Sax.] 
To  be.   Now  only  retained  in  wo  worth,  or 
wart* too  6e.  Spenser. 
WORTH,  in  the  termination  of  the  names  of 
places  comes  from  wortA,  a  Court  or  farm,  or 
wortAtf,  a  street,  or  road.  Vxbson. 
WORTH,*,   [sreartA,  Sax.] 
I  Price  ;  value. 
•  Excellence,  virtue. 
S  Importance;  valuable  quality.  South. 
WORTH,  a. 
I  Equal  in  price  to ;  equal  in  value  to.  Shak. 
9  Deserving  of.  If 'alt*. 

S  Equal  in  possessions  to.  Sandys. 
WORTHILY,  ad.  [from  wuriAy.] 
1  Suitably  ;  not  below  the  rule  of.  Ray. 
9  Deservedly;  according  to  merit.  Dryden. 
3  Justly  ;  not  without  cause.  South. 
WORTH  I N  ESS,  ».  [from  worlAy.] 
I  Desert ,  merit.  Hooker. 
ft  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue.  Holder. 
3  Bute  of  being  worthy  ;  quality  of  deserving. 

Sidney. 

WORTHLESS,  a.   [from  worlA.] 
I  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excellence.  SA. 
9  Having  no  value.  Addison. 
WORTHLESSNES8,  «.  [from  worthiest.]  Want 
of  excellence;   want  of  dignity;   want  of 
value.  More. 
WORTHY,  a.  [fromwarlA.] 
I  Deserving;  such  as  merits.  Shakespeare. 
9  Valuable  ;  noble;  illustrious;  having  excel*, 
lence  or  dignity.  Daviei. 

3  Having  worth  ;  having  virtue.  Digby. 

4  Suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad;  equal  in 
dignity.  Dryden 

b  Suitable  to  any  thing  bad. 
«  Deserving  of  ill. 

WORTHY,  ..    [from  the  adjective*.]   A  . 
laudable  for  any  eminent  quality,  particularly 
<      ror  valour  7ai<er. 


[from  the  adjective.]  To 
aggrandise;  to  exult:  not 
Shakespeare. 
To  know ;  to  be 
Shakespeare. 


To  WORTHY,  r.  a. 
render  worthy ;  to 
used. 

To  WOT,  v.  n.    [witan,  Sax.] 

aware :  obsolete. 
WOVE.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
WOVEN.   The  psrt.  pas*,  of  sneare. 
WOULD.  The  pret.  of  will. 
I  It  i*  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with 
an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives  the  force  of  th« 
subjunctive  mood.  Ray. 
ft; Was  or  am  resolved ;  I  wish  or  wished  ro  ;  I 
am  or  was  willing.  Sidney. 
9  It  is  a  familiar  term  for  vith  to  do,  or  to  We. 

Skuknpeare. 
4  It  has  the  signification  of  I  with,  or  I  pray. 

Dryden. 

WOU'LDING,  *.  [from  treaAi.]  Motion  of  de- 
sue  ;  disposition  to  any  ttfmg  ;  praperulon  j 
inclination ;  incipient  purpose.  Hammond. 

WOUND,  s.  [wsusd.  Sax.  wonde,  Dutch.]  A 
hurt  given  by  violence.  Strife'. 

To  WOUND,  r.  e.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  hart 
by  violence.  Shake 

WOUND.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  i 

WOU'NDING.*  *.   (from  wound.]  Th 

hurting  by  violence;  the  act  of  cutting  or 
breakinc.  the  skin.  At*. 

WOU'NDLESS,  a.  [from  woand.]  Exempt  from 
wounds. 

WOUNDWORT,  ».  rroiaeraria.  Let.]  A  plant. 
WOX,  I  The  pret.  of  wax.  Became  .  obsolete. 
WOXB.  i  Spentr. 
WOXEN.  The  part,  of  To  wax.  Spcntwr. 
WRACK,  i.  [wrack.  Dutch  ;  wrote*.  Sax.] 
I  Destruction  of  a  ship  ;  wreck.  Dryden. 
«  Ruin  ;  destruction.  MUtom. 
To  WRACK,     •.  [from  the  noun.]  To  destroy 

in  the  water  |  to  wreck.  It  seems  in  " 

mean,  to  rock,  to  shake. 
3  To  torture  ;  to  torment :  to  rack. 
To  WRA'NGLE,  r.  a.      [wrangketenr,  Dutch'] 

To  dispute  peevishly ;  to  quarrel  perversely ; 

to  altercate;  to  squabble.  Popt. 
WRA'NGLE,  t.   [from  the  verb.]   A  quarrel .  a 

perverse  dispute.  Sr-Jt. 
WRA'NGLER.  *.    [from  wrong *>.]    A  perverse, 

peevish,  di*p*utatfve  man. 
WRA'NGLING,*  s.   [from  wrangle.] 

of  disputing  perversely. 
To  WRAP,  e.  a.  pret.  and  part. 

u  -apt.    [Aweorptaa,  Saxon,  to  turn , 

Danish.] 
1  To  roll  together ;  to  complicate. 
9  To  involve ,  to  cover  with  something  rolled  or 

thrown  round.  Dryden. 

3  To  comprise ;  to  contain.  Addison, 

4  To  wrap  up.  To  involve  totally.  JTaoftVa. 
Sit  is  often  corruptly  written  for  rap,  or  rapt, 

from  rapio,  Lat.] 
WRA'PPER.  «.    ((torn  wrap  ] 
1  One  that  wraps. 

9  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped.  Additon. 
WRA'PPINO,*  *.  [from  wrap.]  The  act  of  wrap- 
ping together ;  the  act  of  putting  in  an  i 


Herbert. 
The  act 


WRATH.  *.   [wrath.  Sax.  wreed,  cruel,  Dutch.] 
Anger;  fury;  rage.  Spenser. 
WRATHFUL,  a.     [wratA  and /*«.]  Angry, 
furious:  raging.  Sprat. 
WR.VTH FULLY,  ad.    [from  wrathful.)  Fori- 
ouslv  :  passionately.  Shakespeare. 


W 


OU5IV  ; 

RATH 


LESS,  a.   [from  svrarA.] 


Free  from 

oncer.  Waller. 
To  WREAK,  s>.  a.  old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  wreftw 


sneer. 
WRE 

and  wruken,  now 
wreck**,  Dutch.] 
1  To  revenge  :  not  used.  Fairfax. 
9  To  execute  any  violent  design.  Smith. 
WREAK,  «.    [from  the  verb.]  Obsolete. 
I  Revenge;  vengeance, 
ft  Passion  :  furious  fit. 
WRE'AKFUL.  a.    [from  wreo*.] 

a  nary  :  not  in  use. 
WRK'AKING,*-  *.   [from  ureaA.J    The  act  of 
executing  some  violent  design. 
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Smith. 


WRI 

WRS'AKLESS,  8.  [from  wrroA\] 

care  leu. 
WREATH,  $.    {vrtotk,  Sax.] 

1  Any  thing  curled  or  twitted. 

9  A  garland  ;  a  chaplet. 
To  WREATH,  v.  a.  pret.  wreathed  f  part.  paw. 
wreataed,  wreatAen.   [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  curl  i  to  twist ,  to  convolve.  Bacon. 

9  To  writhe.  Gay. 

•  To  interweave;  to  entwine  one  in  another. 

South. 

4  To  encircle  m  a  garland.  Prior. 
hTo  enclrcJe  a*  with  a  garland)  to  dreu  in  a 
garland.  Dry  den. 

SVWREATH,  v.  a.    To  be  interwoven i  to  be 
intertwined.  Dry  Jen. 

WRE'ATHING,*  s.    [from  wreath.}   The  act  of 
twisting  :  the  act  of  entwining.  Aih. 
WKE'ATHY,  a.  [from  wreeiA.]  Spiral;  curled, 
twisted.  Brawn. 
WRECK,  r.   [wrarore.  Sax.  a  miserable  person  ; 

wrack*,  Dutch,  a  ship  broken.] 
1  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks  or  shal- 
lows  at  sea ;  destruction  by  sea,  Daniel. 
9  Dissolution  by  violence.  Milton. 

3  Ruin  ;  destruction.  Shakespeare. 

4  The  thine  wrecked. 

To  WRECK,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
t  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands.  Spe. 
1  To  ruin.  Daniel. 
To  WRECK,  v.  a.  To  tuffer  wreck.  Milton. 
WRECKING.*  s.   [from  wreck.]    The  act  of 
destroying,  or  dashing  against  rocks  or  sands  at 
sea;  the  act  of  destroying  by  violent 


W  REN.  $.   [wren**.  Sax.]    A  small  bird.  Shak. 
To  WRENCH,  v.  a.   [wnngan.  Sax.  vrenghev, 
Dutch.] 

l  To  pull  by  violence ;  to  wrest ;  to  force,  Hoc. 
9  Tu  sprain  ;  to  distort.  Sur\ft. 
WRENCH,  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 
1  A  violent  pull  or  twist. 

9  A  sprain.  Locke. 
To  WREST,  r.  a.  [wrttttan.  Sax.] 

1  To  twist  by  violence  ;  to  extort  by  writhing  or 
force.  Addison. 

4  To  distort :  to  writhe ;  to  force.  Hooker. 
WREST,  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Distortion:  vio- 
lence. Hooker. 
WRE'STER,  *.  [fromwreir.]    He  who  wrests. 
To  WRE'STLE,  r.  n.  [from  wrest.] 

I  To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  down. 


t  To  struggle :  to  contend. 
WRE'STLER,*.  [from  wresl/e.] 
1  One  who  wrestles  ,  one  who  professes  the  ath- 
tetick  art.  Denham. 
9  One  who  contends  in  wrestling.  Waller. 
WRE'STLING,*  s.  [from  r ret  tie.}   The  act  of 
contending  who  shall  throw  the  other ;  a  con- 
tention ;  a  struggle  for  mastery  ;  an  athletic 
exercise  in  which  one  strives  to  overthrow  the 
other. 

WRETCH.  $.  {wretea,  Sax.] 
1  A  miserable  mortal, 
t  A  worthless  sorry  creature.  Sidney. 
%  It  is  used  by  way  of  slight,  or  ironical  pity,  or 


WRETCHED,  a.  [from  wtcIca.] 


I  Miserable-,  unhappy. 
9  Calamitous}  afflictive. 
S  Sorry  ;  pitiful;  paltry;  worthless.  Hooker. 
4  Despicable  ;  hatefully  contemptible.  Sidney. 
WRETCHEDLY,  od.  [from  wretcAed.] 
1  Miserably;  unhappily  Clarendon. 
t  Mennly  ;  despicably.  South. 
WRETCHEDNESS,  ».  [from  wretcaed.] 
1  Misery  ;  unhappinest ;  afflicted  state.  Raleigh. 
4  Pitifttlne«t ;  despicablenets. 
WRETCH  LESS.  a.   Careless,  mindless,  heed- 


less :  properly  reckless. 
To  WRl'GGLE,  v.  a.  [a 


[trrignn,  Sax. 
Dutch.]   To  move  to  and  fro  with  short  mo- 
tions. Swift. 
To  WRl'GGLE,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  quick  recipro- 
cating motion.  Hmdiorat. 


VVRO 

WRIGHT,  s.  Twrihta,  wyrkta,  Sax.]  A" 
man ;  an  artificer ;  a  maker »  a  manufac 

To  WRING,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  pass, 
and  wrung,  [wring  ea.  Sax.] 
I  To  twist ;  to  turn  round  with  violence. 

Leviticus. 

9  To  force  by  contortioit.  ffbtfon. 
S  To  squeeze ;  to  press.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  writhe.  Shakespeare. 

5  To  pinch.  Clarendon. 

6  To  force  by  violence  ;  to  extort.  Milton. 

7  To  harass  .  to  distress ;  to  torture.  Roteom. 
t  To  distort ,  to  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose.  Atch. 
9  To  persecute  with  extortion.  Hayward. 
To  WRING,  9.  a.  To  writhe  with  anguish. 

Shaketpeare. 

WRI'NGER,  $.  [from  wriagO  Oat  who  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  clothes.  Shaketpeare. 
WRI'NKLE,  a,  [wriacie,  Sax.  urinkel.  Dutch.] 
t  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or  the  face. 

Hoieel. 

*  Rumple  of  cloth. 

S  Any  roughness.  Dry  den. 

To  WRI'NKLE.  ».  a.  [wriacUoa,  Sax.] 

1  To  corrugate ,  to  contract  into  furrows.  Bacon. 

2  To  make  rough  or  uneven.  Milton. 
WRIST,  s.  >>r»  f,  Sax.]  The  joint  by  which  the 

hand  is  joined  to  the  arm.  Brawn. 
WRl'STBAND,  s.  (wrist  and  oaarf.]   The  fasten- 
ing of  the  shirt  at  the  hand. 
WRIT,  «.  [from  write.] 
I  Any  thing  written  ;  scripture.  Knollet. 
9  A  judicial  process,  by  which  any  one  is  sum- 
moned as  an  < 

WR 


The  preterit  of  write. 


Aylijft. 


To  WRITE,  v.  a.  preterit  writ,  or  wrote;  part, 
pass,  writ  tea,  writ,  or  wrote,  [vritan,  airman, 
Saxon.] 

I  To  express  by  means  of  letters.  Shaketpeare. 
9  To  engrave ;  to  impress.  Locke. 

3  To  produce,  as  an  author.  Glanrille. 

4  To  tell  by  letter.  Prior. 
To  W  RITE,  v.  a. 

I  To  perform  the  act  of  writing.  Shaketpeare. 
s  To  play  the  author.  Addison. 

3  To  tell  in  books.  Shaketpeare. 

4  To  send  letters.  Etdrat. 
b  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  entitled;  to  nie  the 

style  of.  Ben  Junton. 

6  To  compose:  to  form  compositions. 
WRITER,  i.  (from  write.} 
I  One  who  practises  the  art  or  writing. 
9  An  author. 

To  WRITHE,  v.  a.  [irritaon.  Sax.] 
I  To  distort ;  to  deform  wilii  distortion.  Shak. 
9  To  twist  with  violence.  Addison. 

3  To  wrest;  to  force  by  violence;  to  torture; 
to  distort.  Hooker. 

4  To  twist.  Dryden. 
To  WRITHE,  *.  a.  To  be  convolved  with  agony 

or  tort  u  re.  Add  uon. 

WRITHING,*  s.  [from  writ**.]    The  act  of 
distorting:  a  distraction.  Ath. 
To  WRITHLE,  *.  a.  [from  writ**.]  To  wrinkle ; 

to  corrugate :  obsolete. 
WRITING,  ».  [from  writ.} 
1  A  legal  instrument ;  aa 

estate.  Seller. 
9  A  composure ;  a  book.  Hooker. 
3  A  written  paper  of  any  kino.  Shaketpeare. 
WRIT1NGMA8TER,  s.    One  who  teaches  to 
write. 

WRITTEN.   The  part.  pa«.  of  write. 
WHO  KEN.  The  part.  pass,  of  I 
WRONG,  *.  [wrange.  Sax.] 

I  An  injury;  a  designed  or  ki 
not  right;  not  justice. 

9  Errour;  not  right ;  not  truth. 
WRONG,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

t  Not  morally  right ;  not  jast;  not  agreeable  to 

Sropriety  or  truth.  Additon. 
lot  physically  right ,  unfit ,  unsuitable,  Swi. 
3  Acting  improperly.  Young. 
WRONG,  od.  Not  rightly ;  amiss. 


the  writiars  of  an 
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To  WRONG,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]   To  injure ; 

to  u»e  unjustly.  Hooker. 
WRONG  DO'ER,  s.  {wrong  and  doer.]    An  in- 
aoo.  At/life. 
,l.  [from  wrong.]    He  that  injur™ ; 
he  that  does  wrong.  Raleigh. 
WRONGFUL,*,  [wrong  nnd  full.]  Injurious; 

unjust.  Shakespeare. 
WRONGFULLY,  ad.  Unjtutly.  Sidney. 
WHlfNGH  F.AD,  la.  [wrong  and  he*  i.}  H*v- 
WHONGHEMDED,  >     ing  a  perverte  under. 

standing.  Pope. 
WRtyNGLBSS,»  a.   [from  wrong.]     Void  of 
wrong.  4th. 
WRONGLESSLY,  a.  [from  wrong  lets.)  Without 
injury  to  any.  Sidney. 
WRONGLY,  ad.  [from  wrong.]  Unjustly  ;  amis*. 


WROTE.  The  prel.  and  part  of  terite. 
WROTH,  c  [arod,  Sax.  trod,  Dan.]  Angry  i  out 
of  use.  Genetit. 
WROUGHT,  [wrogd,  Sax.  The  pret.  and  part, 
n  paaa.  aa  it  seems,  of  work;  as  the  DuU  were  ken 

makes  rerorkr] 
1  Effected ;  performed.  Stephens. 
I  Influenced}  prevailed  on.  Milton. 

3  Produced;  caused.  Additom.. 

4  Attained j  worked.  Milton. 
s  Gained;  laboured.  Shokeipeort. 
«  Operated.  AftUoa. 
7  Used  in  labour.  Deuteronomy. 
8 Worked;  driven.  Bonn. 
9  Actuated.  Drylen. 

10  Manufactured.  Raleigh 

11  Formed. 


Swift. 


14  Agitated;  disturbed 
WRUNG.   The  pret.  and  part.  past,  of 
WRY,  a.  [from  writhe.] 
1  Crooked;  deviating  from  the  right  direction. 

Sid'iey, 

t  D; stoned.  Arbut knot. 

3  Wrung;  perverted;  wrested.  Atierbary. 
To  WRY,  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  be  con- 
torted and  writhed ;  to  deviate  from  the  right 
direction.  Sandtt. 
To  WRY,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  make  ; 

to  deviate;  to  distort.  f" 
WRY'NECK.1.  ItorquUla,  Lat.]    A  bird. 


XIs  a  letter,  which,  though  found  in  Saxon 
words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  Ian- 


guage. 


'     r  *  *  r  s-r  r    ^  ^ 


YAt  the  beginning  of  words,  is  commonly 
§  taken,  but  I  think  erroneously,  for  aeon* 
aonant ;  at  the  end,  and  when  it  follows  a  con* 
sonant,  is  a  vowel,  and  has  the  sound  of  i.  It 
is  used  at  the  end  of  words,  and  whenever  two 
sa's  would  come  together ;  and  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  to  express  the  a,  Y  was  much 
used  by  (he  Saxons,  whence  y  is  found  for  i  in 
the  old  English  writers. 
Y,*  As  an  ancient  numeral,  used  to  stand  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  wuh  a  dash  over  it  for 
one  hundred  and'  fifty  thousand.  Atk. 
YACHT,  ».  [a  Dutch  word.]    A  tmall  ship  for 

carrying  ^aitengers. 
YAM,*  a.  (In  botany.)   A  kind  of  root  of  which 
the  native  Americans  make  bread.  Ash. 
YARD,  «.  {grant,  Se\x.] 
J  Bncloseo  pnwnd  adjoining  to  a  house.  Dry. 
9  i.6*1"*1'  *■*•]    A  measure  of  three  feet.  Hold. 
3  The  supports  of  the  Mils).  Dryttrn. 
YA'RDWAND,  *.  [yard  and  wtntd.]    A  incisure 
„  of  »  yard;  Collier. 
YAR1'.,  a.  [geanoe,  Sax  ]    Ready ;  dextero* s ; 

.*  Shakespeare. 
Zf££LY'r*d-    Dexterously  ;  skilfully.     S  iak 
^Eli'  [£Mrn>  ***on-l  sp«n  wool  i  woollen 
— ~  TttHjde. 
7» 


YES 

To  YARR,  »,  n.  [from  the  sound;  Atrno,  Lat.] 

To  crowl,  or  snarl  like  a  doe. 
YA'RROW.s.  [millefolium,  Lai  ]  A 
YAWL,  s.   A  little  vessel  belonging,  to  a 

for  convenience  of  passing  to  and  from  it. 
To  YAWN,  v.  «.  [gconan.  Sax.] 
iTo  gape;  to  oacitate;  to 

opened  involuntarily  by  : 
«To  open  wide. 

3  To  express  desire  by  yawning. 
YAWN.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I  Oscitation. 
«  Gape :  hiatus. 

YA'WNING,  a.  [from  yasm.]  Sleepy;  ,lam- 
hering.  Skalcesp^as-e. 
YCLA'D,  part,  for  dad.  Clothed.  SXaketp. 
YCLE'PED.  [part.  paaa.  of  elspe,  with  >.]  Call- 
ed j  termed;  rained. 
YDRA'D.   The  old  pret.  or  to  dread. 

"thou. 


Pope. 
AJaxstsm, 


YE.  The  nominative  plural  of  th 
YE 4.  ad.  [re,  or  gee,  Sax.]  Yes. 
To  YEAD  or  YEDE,  e.  n.  preterit 


preterit  pod* 

to  march  >  obsolete. 
To  YEAN,  r.  «.  [cation,  Sax.] 


used  of  sheep. 
YE'ANLING,  *.  [from  yea*.]  The 

sheep. 
YEAR,  «.  [fear,  Sax.] 
l  Twelve  months,  or 

days. 
«  It  is  often 
mination. 
3  In  the  plural,  old  age. 
YE'ARLING,  a.  [from  year.] 


TO  go; 

To  bring  young  : 


Murtimer. 
ywung  of 


Drydm.. 
ayear^d- 


YE'ARLY.  a.  [from  year.] 

every  year ;  lasting  a  year. 
YE'ARI.Y,  ad.   Annually ;  once  a  year.  Sank. 
To  YEAH N,  r.  a.  [eernoa,  Sax.)    To  feel  great 

internal  uneasiness.  Gftrm. 
7b  YEARN,  *.  a.  To  grieve ;  to  vex.  SAa*. 
YEAST,  s.   See  YESTT 

YELK,  $.  [from  gealewe,  yellow,  Sax.]  The  yel- 
low part  of  the  egg.  It  is  commonly  pro* 
nnunced,  and  often  written,  yat«.  Brown. 

To  YELL,  t.  n.  To  cry  out  with  hormur  and 
agony.  Spenser. 

YELL,  s.   A  cry  of  horrour.  Drtdv». 

YE'LLOW,  a.  [gealewe.  Sax.  gkeUawe,  Dutch.l 
EvIok  of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold.  ME 

YE'LLOW,*  i.  The  colour  which  i 
of  gold. 

YE'LLOWSOY,  •.   A  gold  coin. 
YE'LT.OW HAMMER,  ?.   A  bird. 
YE'LLOWISH,  a.  [from  yellow.)  Approaching 

to  yellow.  rroodawrro*. 
YE'LLOWlSHNES8,f.  [from  yeibvisA.J  The 

quality  of  approaching  to  vellow.  Beyle. 
YE'LLOWNFSS,  s.  [from  yillow.] 
l  The  quality  of  being  yellow.  Arbut  knot . 

9  It  is  used  in  Shakesoeare  for  jealousy. 
YE'LI.OWS,  t.   A  disease  in  horses.   When  the 

gall  pipe  is  stopped  up,  that  matter  which 

should  be  turned  into  gall  is  carried  back  into 

the  blood,  and  tinctures  it  yellow.  F*r.  Ok;. 
To  YELP,  r.  a.   [gealpan,  Sax.j    To  bark  aa  a 

beagle-hound  after  his  prey.  Sh+kespeure. 
YE'LPING.a  s.  [from  yelp.]  The  act  of  b-rk.ng 

as  4  d  <g  after  its  prey.  Aah. 
YEO'MAN,  «.  [from  reman.  Fris.  a  villager.} 
1  A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land  ;  a  gentleman 

farmer.  AdJttom. 
9  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  ceremonious 

title  given  to  soldiers:  whence  we  hate  Mill 

yeoman  of  the  guard.  Boron. 
3  It  was  prohably  a  freeholder  not  advanced  to 

the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 
YEO'MAN RY,  i.  [from] 

body  <»f  yeomen. 
To  YERK,  a.  a.    To  throw  out  or  move  with  a 

spring.    A  horse  is  said  to  yerk,  when  he  i 

and  kicks  with  his  whole  hind  quarters. 

Farrier's 

YT.RK,  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  quick  motion. 
To  YERN,  r.  a.   Sec  YEARN. 
YES,  ad.  [gue,  Sax.] 
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and  wet 
Dry  dm. 


YOL 

1  A  term  of  affirmation  j  the  affirmative  partklt 

ODDOSCd  to  AO  ^fof'tf 

9  It  is  a  word  of  enforcemenW;  even  to;  not  only 
•o,  but  more.  Pope. 
YEST,  s.  [fwl.Sax.] 
l  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in  fermen- 
tation ;  barm.  Undibrat. 
9  The  spume  on  troubled  water  ;  foam  ;  froth. 

  Shaknpeart. 

YE'STER,  o.  [g hitter,  Dutch.]   Being  next  be 
fore  the  present  day.  Dry  den 

YE'STER  DAY,  $.  [guiandmg,  Sax.]  The  day  last 
_pa&t ;  the  day  next  before  to-day.  Skakeep. 
Ylf'STEKDAY,  ad.   On  the  day  last  past.  Bac. 
YESTERN  I'GHT,  «.     The  night  bTfore  this 

YESTERN  l'GHT,  ad.  On  the  night  I  sit  past.  Ska. 
YE'STY,  a.   [from  yesi.]      Frothy;  spumy; 

foamy.  Shakespeare. 
YET,  eonj.  [gyt,  get,  gelo,  Sax.]  Nevertheless; 

notwithsunding  ;  however.  South. 
YET,  ad. 

I  Beside  ;  over  and  above.  Atterbun 
9  Still  |  the  state  still  remaining  the  same.  Add. 

3  Once  again.  Pope. 

4  At  this  time  ;  so  soon  ;  hitherto.  Bacon. 
B  At  least.  Baker. 

6  It  denotes  continuance  and  extension,  greater 
or  smaller;  the  storm  grew  loader  and 
louder. 

7  Still;  in  a  net 

8  Even ;  after  all. 

•J*"***"0-    .  Hooter. 
YE'vEN,  for  given.  Spt 
YEW,  *.  [<»,  Sax.  yu>,  Welsh.]  A  tree  oftough 
wood,  used  for  bows.  Prior. 
YE'WEN,  a.  [from  yew.]    Made  of  the  wood  of 
yew. 

YEX.  t.  SceYUX,  The  hiccough. 
To  YEX,  •.  m.  To  have  the  h  iccough. 
YFE'RB.  ad.  [yfere,  Sax.]   Together.  Spenter. 
To  YIELD,  v.  a.  [geldan,  Sax.  to  pay.] 
i  I  To  produce)  to  give  in  return  for  cultivation 
or  labour.  Arbuthnot 

ft  To  produce  in  general.  Shakespeare 

3  To  afford  ;  to  exhibit. 
!  4  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right 

5  To  allow ;  to  concede. 

6 To  permit;  to  grant.  Dryden. 
1  To  emit  j  to  expire.  fJenetU. 

8  To  resign  $  to  give  up.  Wattt. 

9  To  surrender.  KnolUt. 
To  YIELD,  *.  n. 

J  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit.  Walton. 
ft  To  comply  with  any  person  or  motive  power. 

Proverb*. 

3  To  comply  with  things  required  or  enforced. 

Milton. 

4  To  concede ;  to  admit;  to  allow ;  not^deny. 

5  To  give  place,  as  iaferiour  in  excellence  or  any 
other  quality.  Dryden. 

YIPLDfiR,  *.  [from  yield.]   One  who  yields 

Shakespeare. 

YIELDING,*  s.  [from>ietd.]  The  act  of  giving 
„^uJPl  *  »ubmission.  Ash* 
YOKE,  *.  [geoc,  Sax. jock,  Dutch.] 

I  The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of  draught 
oxen,  pope. 

9  A  mark  of  servitude ;  slavery.  Dry  dm. 

S  A  chain ;  a  link ;  a  bond.  Dryden. 

4  A  couple ;  two  .  a  pair  -.  it  is  used  in  the  plural 
with  the  singular  termination.  Broome. 
To  YOKE,  r .  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1  To  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage.  Dryden. 

9  To  join  or  couple  with  another.  Dryden. 

9  To  enslave;  tnsnhdne.  Shakespeare. 

4  To  restrain;  to  cultfB*.  bacon. 
Y(>KE_KLM,«.    A  tree.  Ainveortk. 

Y^KeStE, Wt  1  &■**  ««i or  mate.] 
I  Companion  in  labour.  Shaketpear*. 
•Mate;  fellow.  ,  Hndibrat. 

TOLD,  for  ywfcM   oh»olrte.  Spenser. 

TOLK,  s.  See  YELK.  The  yellow  part  of  an 

7>I 


ZAR 


™ND.  l«.Cf~!-.8ax.] 
YONDER,/  *'th">*iew. 

J 


at  a  distance 


OT<DERj 
YON, 
YOND, 
YONDER,  „ 

YOND,  ad.   Mad ;  furious;  perhaps  transported 
with  rage  i  under  alienation  of  mind.  Sven. 
YORE,  or  of  yore,  ad.  [gtogara,  Sax.] 
1  Long.  Spenser. 
Q  Of  old  time;  long  ago. 
YOU,  pro.  [eotr,  ink.  Sax.  of  ge,  ye.] 
I  The  oblique  case  of  ye. 
9  It  is  used  in  the  nominative. 
3  It  is  the  ceremonial  word  for  the  second  per- 
son singular,  and  is  always  used,  except  in 
solemn  language.  Popr. 
YOUNG,  a.  [ton*,  ytymg,  Sax.jong,  Dutch.] 
l  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life ,  not  old.  Cow. 

0  Ignorant;  weak.  Shakespeare. 
YOUNG,  s.  The  offspring  of  animals  collectively. 

Milton. 

YOU'NGlSH.o.  [from  young.]  Somewhat  voung. 

Taller. 

YOU'NQI.ING.s.  [yeonflwg,  Sax.]  Any  creature 
in  the  first  part  of  lite.  Broun. 
YOU'NOLY,  ad.  [from  yoauf.] 

1  Early  in  life. 
«  Ignorantly ;  weakly. 

v8iu2S?l?M'-  VTOm*°*»il  Ayoungper- 
1  OU'NKER,  I  son.  Prior. 
YOUNGTH,  s.  [from  yoaag .]  Youth: 


YOUR,  pro.  [cover,  Sax.) 
I  Belonging  to  you.  Pope. 
9  years  is  used  when  the  substantive  goes  before, 
or  is  understood :  as,  this  is  your  book,  this 
book  is  yours.  Shakespeare. 
YOURSE'LF,  s.  [your  and  set/.]  You,  even  you  t 
ye,  not  others.  Shakespeare. 
YOUTH,  *.  [yevruth,  Sax.] 
I  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Jrbptknvt. 
9  A  young  man. 
3  Young  men  :  collectively. 
YOUTHFUL,  o.  [youth  and  full.} 
1  Young.  Dryden. 
9  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life.  /W. 
3  Vigorous,  as  in  youth.  Bentley. 
YOUTHFULLY,  ad.    In  a  youthful  manner. 
YOUTH  FULNESS,*  a.  [from  youthful.]  The 
state  of  being  in  the  first  part  of  life.  Ask. 
YOUTHFUL,  a.  [from  yoaJA.]    Young ;  early 
in  life  :  obsolete.  Spenter. 
YOUTH Y,  a.  [from  youth.]   Young;  youthful : 
_  I  bad  word.  Spectator. 
YPrGHT,  port,  [y  and  pight,  from  fU**$_  Wa> 

YUck,s.  [jocken,  Dutch.]  Itch.  SPt9Mr' 
YULE,  s.  Q eoi,  yeoi,  neknX  Sax.]   The  time  of 


Christmas. 
YUX,  s.  [yecx, 
The  * 


pronounced  yes.] 


ZIs  found  ia  the  Saxon  alphabets,  sat  down  by 
grammarians,  but  is  read  in  no  word  ori- 
ginally Teutonick;  its  sound  is  uniformly  that 
of  ahard  s.  No  word  of  English  original  begins 

Z,*  As  an  old  numeral,  stood  for  two  thousand  ; 

and  with  a  dash  over  it  for  tour  million.  Atk. 
ZA'PF/\R,ls.  Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  fine, 
ZA'FFIR,  s  and  mix  it  with  three  times  it* 
weight  of  powdered  flints;  this  being  wetted 
with  common  water  concretes  into  a  solid  mass 
called  zaffre,  which  from  its  hardneas  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  native  mineral.  Hill. 
ZA'NY,  i.  One  employed  to  raise  laughter  by 
bis  gestures,  actions,  and  speeches ;  a  merry 
Andrew;  a  buffoon.  Damme. 
ZA'RNISH,  *.  A  substance  in  whkh  orpimenc 
is  found;  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  orpi- 
ment,  but  without  its  lustre  and  foliated  tex- 
The  common  kinds  of  somas*  axe  green 
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ZEAL,  f.  [to*;  *«<**,  Lat.]  Passionate  ardour 
for  any  person  or  uaK.  Sprat. 

ZEA'LOt,  >.  [setolenr,  Fr.  Ct>-^nc.]  One  pan  inn- 
ately ardent  in  any  cause.  Sprat. 

ZEA'LOUS,  o.  [from  Mai]  Ardently  passionate 
in  anv  cause.  Taylor. 

ZEA'I.OUSLY,  ad.  [from  xealott.]  With  pat- 
■ionate  ardour.  Stcift. 

ZEA'LOUSN£*S.  ».  [from  xeeiow.]  The  quality 
of  being  zealnut. 

ZE'CHIN,  s.  [from  Zcf^a,  a  place  in  Venice 
where  the  mint  U  icttled  for  coinage.]  A  gold 
coin  worth  about  nine  shilling!  sterling. 

ZE'POARY,  a.  [zedMtrt,  ft.]  A  spicy  plant, 
somewhat  like  ginger  in  iu  leave*,  but  of  a 
tweet  nmt. 

ZED,  s.  The  name  of  the  letter  f.  SHakrtp. 
ZE'NITH,  i.  [Arabics.]    The  point  overhead 

opposite  to  the  nadir. 
ZEPHYR,     U.  [xepaynu, 
ZEU'HYRUS,}  wind; 

calm  toft  wind. 
ZEST,  a. 
l  The  peel  of  an  orange  aqut 
*  A  relish  ;  a  taste  added. 

To  ZEST,  v.  a.    To  heighten  by  an  additional 

relish. 

ZETETICK,  a.   [from  Cfraw.]    Proceeding  by 

inquiry. 

ZE'UGM  \,  i.  [from  {tvys**.]  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar when  a  verb  agreeing  with  divert  nouns, 
or  an  adjective  with  divera  aubatantivet,  ia  re- 
ferred to  one  expressly,  and  to  the  other  h 


tin.]    The  weat 


into  wine. 

Young. 


supplement :  aa,  lutt  overcame  shame, 


»r  by 
bold- 


ZINC,*  a.  A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant  white 
color  approaching  to  blue.  Maton 

ZOCLE,  a.  (In  architecture.)  A  small  sort  of 
stand  or  pedeatal,  being  a  |nw  aquare  piece  or 
member,  serving  to  support  «  buato,  statue,  or 
the  like,  that  needs  to  be  raised)  also  a  low 
aquare  member  serving  to  support  a  column 
instead  of  a  pedestal,  base,  or  photo. 


ZOO 

ZXyDIACK.t.  [C-sW*.] 
1  The  track  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs ; 
a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  containing  the 
twelve  signs. 
9.  It  ia  used  by  Milton  for  a  girdle. 
ZONE.  s.  sows, 'La t. J 

l  A  girdle. 

»  A  division  of  the  earth.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  divided  into  Ave  tones :  the  first 
it  contained  between  the  two  tropic  let,  and  is 
called  the  torrid  xoac.  There  are  two  tem- 
perate iowi,  and  two  frigid  semes.  The  northern 
temperate  zone  it  terminated  by  the  tropick  of 
Cancer  and  the  arctick  polar  circle  :  the  south- 
ern temperste  soae  is  contained  between  the 
tropick  of  Capricorn  and  the  polar  circle  :  the 
frigid  aones  are  circumscribed  by  the  polar  cir- 
cles, and  the  poles  are  in  their  centres. 

StacMssw.- 

3  Circuit ;  circumference.  Aftli<™. 


3  circuit ;  circumierencc.  imuom. 
ZCKVGRAPHER.  a.  [to  snd  One  who 

describes  the  nature,  properties,  and  form?  of 


animals. 

ZOOGRAPHY,  a.  [of  (am  and  ]  A  descrip- 

tion of  the  forms,  natures,  and  properties  of 
animalt.  GiawvilU. 

ZOOLOGY.  «.  [of  and  >*>:;.]  A  treatise 
concerning  living  creatures. 

ZOO'l'HYTE,  t.  rC*wtwrw.]  Certain  vegetables 
or  tuhstances  which  partake  of  the  nature  both 
of  vegetables  and  animala. 

ZOOTHORICK  Column,  t.  (In  architecture.)  A 
statuary  column,  or  a  column  which  bears  or 
supports  the  figure  ofan  animal. 

ZOO»PHORUS.  a.  ,[&*•+•*«-]  A  part  between 
the  architraves  and  cornice,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  ornaments  carved  on  it,  among 
which  were  the  figures  of  animals. 

ZOCKTOMIST,  a.  [of  Cwsvassta.]   A  dissector  of 
the  bodies  of  brute  beasts. 

ZOOTOMY,  *.  [(wsrssua.] 
bodies  of  beasts. 
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